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INDEX  TO  VOLUME  XEIII. 


fjr>  General  directions.     For  things  happening  in  Great  Britain,  France,  kc.  or  the  several  states,  see  their  own 

proper  heads;  in  congress,  see  congress,  &c.     Also  refer  to  the  table  of  contents  of  the  supplement— which  is  added. 

Belgium— see  Holland   and  Belgium—  Cambreleng,  C.  C.  called  the  "premoni- 

marriage  of  Leopold  25,  53;    entry   into  tory  symptoms"                                        52 

Brussels  85;  the  queen's  horse  runs  away  Canada— emigrants  4,  40;  storm  in  96; 

with  her  119;    the  cholera  70;  war  with  Mr.  McKenzie  196;    church  establishment 


Adams,  J.  Q.— see  congress— letter  to  A. 
Townseud  352;  speech  on  the  tariff       438 
Africa— see  Liberia— opinion  of  the  na- 
tives of  white  men  22;  battles  near  Liberia 
54;  the  Niger  101 

Alabama— practical  nullification  in  22; 
state  convention  proposed  194;  ditto  of 
certain  states  330;  gov.  Gale  220,387;  mur- 
ders iu  211;  regulating  commissions  on 
sales  319 

Algiers— the  French  colony  at  70;  in- 
cursions of  the  Arabs  217 
" American  System"— see  tariff  and  ma- 
nufactures. 
Ames,  Nathan,  extract  from  his  almanac 
121 
Anecdotes,  amusing                        95,  96 
Anti-masonry— address  of  state  commit- 
tee of  Ohio,  &c.  138— see  names  of  states 
and  politics  of  the  day. 

Appointments  by  the  president — see  con- 
gress and  330 
Appropriations  by  congress  21— see  con- 


Holland  149,  200,  216,  268,  302,  303 

Belknap,  Miss  Mary,  her  legacies        70 
Benton,  T.  H.  declarations  about  gen. 
Jackson  10;  re-elected  251 — see  congress. 
Birch,  Harvey,  "The  Spy,"  69 

Black  Hawk — see  Indians. 
Blair,  James,  his  assault  on  D.  Green 
304,  305,  371 
Blount,  J.  G.  dies  347 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon — see  France — his 
mother  dies  182 

Boston — revenue  received  at  from  the 
customs  68;  commerce  115,  200;  shipment 
of  cotton  goods  132;  editors  in  the  legisla- 
ture 195;  Williams'  island  43,  67;  union 
meeting  in  293,  392;  tariff  meeting  in  424 
— see  cholera. 

Brackenridge,  H.  M .  96 

Braham,  the  vocalist  95 

Brazil — disturbances  196 


gress. 

"Argus"  the  Albany — see  politics  of  the 
day— charges  against  chancellor  Kent  122 

Arkansas  territory— political  discussions 

Army — general  orders,  enlistments  and 
desertions  172;  relating  to  ardent  spirits 
184;  admission  of  cadets  346;  present  state 
of  the  362 

Ashley,  W.  II.  his  address  89 

Atkinson,  gen.  45;  his  conduct  in  the  In- 
dian  war  approved  217 

B 
Bachelors  and  maids  183 

Bad  Axe,  battle  of  147 

Banks— miscellaneous  notices — bank  of 
Macon,  Geo.  20,21,66,  117,  240;  Salem 
and  Philadelphia  21;  Mechanics  of  Alex- 
andria 168,  240;  Union  of  New  Orleans 
87,  131;  Maryland  savings  330;  bank  of 
England  83;  robbery  of  the  Wheeling  101, 
117;  state  bank  of  Tennessee  175;  banks  in 
Georgia  240;  bank  of  the  U.  States — see 
congress — the  president's  veto  on  the  bill 
3;  effects  of,  price  of  stock,  &e.  3,  17,  41. 
49,  70,  72,  73,  82,l103,  105,  130,  179,  240, 
299,  313;  Mr.  Toland's  report  253,  254, 
295;  votes  on,  in  the  senate  50;  "democra- 
cy" of  Mr.  Verplanck's  votes,  &c.  145; 
constitutionality  of  21;  offices  in  the  west 
315;  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  240,  315;  at  New 
Orleans  40;  exposition  of  its  concerns  358: 
bribery!  of  72;  directors  appointed  319; 
chosen  330;  Mr.  Poindexter's  address  to 
his  constituents  73;  Mr.  Crawford's  speech 
on  the  old  bank  106;  Mr.  Webster  on  the 
president's  veto  106  to  112;  the  N.  York 
Standard  on  the  project  of  a  new  bank 
168;  Journal  of  Commerce  on  the  same 
193;  public  desposites  419 

Bank,  the  poor  man's!  40 

Bank  of  England,  83,296 

Bank  notes,  auction  sales  of  21 

Barbary  powers — British  demands  on 
Tripoli  119 

Barbour,  P.  P.  letter  to  certain  citizens 
of  N.  C.  on  the  tariff,  &c.  124;  not  willing 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  vice  presidency 
153,210 — see  Virginia,  vice  presidency,  &c. 
Baltimore  city— cholera  in,  &c.  2,5,  17, 
24,  39,  51,  64,  71,  81,  84;  sisters  of  charity 
45,  51,  144;  ship  building  46;  inspections 
in  1832,  357;  elections  101,  115;  mortality 
330;  manufactures  146;  anti- nullification 
meeting  in  308;  prices  current  at  144,  176, 
208,248;  Wheeling  transp.  company  117; 
savings  hank  330;  memorial  against  foreign 
paupers  391— «ee  rail  roads. 

Barry,  Mr.  P.  M.  G.  farmer  opinion  about 
the  bank  of  U.  S.  129— see  congress  and 
Jiost  office.  ] 


British  affairs. 
Reform — pledges  of  candidates,  &c.  7, 
25;  discontents  in  the  army  251;  Mr.  Har- 
dy dies  302;  lord  Durham's  mission  to 
Russia  215;  American  stocks  70,  252;  glove 
trade  204;  amount  of  taxes  228;  population 
188;  finances  43;  butter  consumed  in  Lon- 
don 95;  electioneering  94, 212;  shipping  150; 
bank  of  England  83,  85;  age  of  the  king  85; 
stone  thrown  at  him  85;  his  royal  occupa- 
tions 96;  the  queen's  mastery  of  197;  debts 
of  the  duke  of  York  182;  the  church  and 
fat  bishopricks  22;  working  clergy  116; 
Nottingham  castle  85;  Bristol  riot  268; 
operation  of  the  reform  bill  70,  119;  Irish 
reform  bill  94;  parliamentary  privilege 
55;  emoluments  Sic.  of  the  speaker  187; 
prorogation  of  parliament,  king's  speech, 
&c.  85;  debt  53;  sir  Walter  Scott  dies 
172,  182,  200,  203,  218;  state  of  parties 
in  the  new  parliament  85;  eloquence 
21;  grounds  of  divorce  117;  on  slavery  in 
the  W.  I.  21,22,  46;  Mr.  Lydeker's  dona- 
tion 53;  rev.  Dr.  Curtis  dies  25;  wife  of 
Benj.  West,  dies  119;  lord  chancellor's 
salary  25;  lord  Grey  85;  lord  Tenterdeu 
dies  302;  sir  Thos.  Dennian  302;  African 
expedition  25;  riot  at  Manchester  119; 
wheat  harvest,  crops,  &e.  53,  113,  168, 
182,  302;  Calcutta  flour  179,  200;  cholera 
25,  46,  53,  85,  119, 149,  200,  302;  naval  ar- 
chitecture 347;  value  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage 44;  "free  trade"  132;  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  queen  of  Portugal  46;  effects 
of  the  president's  veto  on  U.  S.  bank  stock 
70;  condition  of  England  130;  distresses 
and  disorders  in  Ireland  46,  53,  54,  70,  85, 
149,200,215,252,302,321;  Carrigeen  af- 
fair 302;  massacre  near  Doneiile  119;  in 
Ballyvoumey  189;  tithes  in  Ireland  54, 
190,  347;  letters  from  D.  O'Connell  55,  70; 
Maurice  O'Connell  252;  Irish  prelates  in 
parliament  119;  concerning  Holland  and 
Belgium  302,  428;— see  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium. 

Buenos  Ayres—thc  rev.  Mr.  Torrey  140; 

Mr.  Baylies  and  the  government  140*,  182, 

272;  seizure  of  females  at  120 

"Buffalo  Journal"  83 

"Buttons"  Yankee  nullification!         146 

C 
Cabinet   dissolution — in  explanation  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  letter  from  Mr.Craw- 
ford  to  Mr.  Balch  27;  see  names  of  persons. 
Cadets,  admission  of  346 

Calhoun,  J.  C— see  congress  and  South 
Carolina— letter  relating* to  the  cabinet 
dissolution  27;  to  certain  citizens  of  Col- 
leton 56;  assurances  about  nullification 
331;  hung  in  effigy  301;  resigns  the  viea 
presidency  316 


in  188— see  cholera. 

Canals— see  congress — the  Ohio  45,  117, 
173;  Delaware  and  Raritan  173;  the  Farm- 
ington  172;  revenue  of  the  New  York  211; 
splendid  projected  82 

Cape  de  Vend  islands— famine  in  130, 
147, 170,  203 

Carrara,  and  certain  jewels  4 

Carroll,  Charles,  of  Carrolton,  enters  his 
96th  year  70;  dies  178;  honors  to  his  memory 

Catalina,  Madam,  95 

Census  of  the  U.  States  for  1830,  com- 
plete, with  illustrations  of  the  progress  of 
population,  &c.  27  to  38;  males  and  fe- 
males 198 
Centenaries  in  the  United  States        42 
Central  America— battles,  &c.           268 
Chaplains  to  congress  301;  see  congress. 
Charity,  the  sisters  of               45,  51,  144 
Chatham,  John,  dies                            347 
Cheves,  Langdon,  19 
Chili— jewels  said  to  be  discovered     46 
China. — rebellion  in  94, 216, 428;  popula- 
tion 428;  people  of  the  southern  provinces 
428 
Cholera— in  Baltimore  2,  5,  17,  24,  39, 
44,  51,  52,  65,  71,  81,  83,  117,  148,  201; 
New  York  5,  23,  44,  52,  65,  71,  104,  148, 
200;  Albany  5, 23;  Virginia 84, 103, 104, 117, 
118,  132,  149,  171,  201;  Philadelphia. 5,  23, 
44,  52, 65,71;  Washington  24, 44,  52, 71,  83; 
Boston  44,  52,  71,  148;  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
117,132,  149;   Frederick,  Md.  44,  52,71, 
104:  Hagerstown  132,  148,  171:  Kentucky 
132,  149,  171,  201;  Missouri  132,  149,  171, 
201,   226;     Pittsburgh,    Penn.    149,    171; 
Chili  52;  Canada  83;  North  Carolina  84, 

171,  201;  Richmond,  Va.  83,  103,  117; 
premature   interment  117;    New  Orleans 

172,  178,201,202,225,226;  effects  of  on 
the  growers  of  fruit,  &c.  40;  among  the 
U.  States  troops  51,  172,  180,  203;  sisters 
of  charity  45,  51;  S.  Carolina  178,  200; 
singular  recovery  from  84, 117;  thrilling  de- 
scription of'203;  on  board  the  Albany  118; 
the  brig  Amelia  178;  the  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall 201;  among  the  Indians  226;  subsiding 
299;  miscellaneous  notices  5,  24,  44,  52, 
65,  71,  83,  104,  117,  132,  171,  201,  226;  in- 
teresting facts  as  to  diet,  &c.  25,  40,  44, 65, 
71,83, 132— see  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Sic  ' 

Clay,  Henry — see  congress—  remarks  of 
the  St.  Louis  "Times"  on,  concerning  cer- 
tain statements  made  by  Mr.Benton  10; an- 
ecdote of  19;  his  hill  concerning  the  public 
lands  51;  speech  in  support  of  it  57  to  64; 
tariff  bill  speech,  &c.  411,  416,417,418;  at 
Philadelphia,  &c.  335 

Clayton,  Mr.  of  Geo — see  congress— let- 
ter to  Mr.  Adams  210 

Clayton,  Mr.  of  Del — see  congress. 

Clergymen  of  Albany  and  the  N.  York 
assembly  346 

Coal— supplies,  trade,  &c.  of  45,  67,  97, 
101,  210,  316;  price  of  67.  131,  147,  316;  in 
England  181 

Columbia,  the  District  of—  heads  of  de- 
partments absent  lol:  Georgetown  college 
25 — see  cholera. 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  theU.  S., 
report  of  thf;  sec.  of  the  treasury  154  to 
167 — see  congress. 

Congress. 

Adams,  J.  a.  271, 289,  323,  337,  338,  355 
357,  389;  speech  on  the  tariff  438;  adjourn- 
ment 270;  Alleghany  river  324;  Ander- 
son, Mr.  of  Maine  431;  Appleton,  Mr.  373, 
374;  appointment*,  271,  289,  290,  303,  373, 
374;  to  office  407;  appropriations  323,  4^8; 


IV 


Arehtr,  Mr.  3*9;  An 

m\  ..i  ;  «•  in:  "I;  me 

Bank  <>t'  il 
auunali 

117;  do- 

tlllll     III 

is  mill  nays  mi 
411;  I!  ;'  H,  Mr-  I"-:  " 

I;   liihb, 

I.IiikI.cI  an  esvl fnr'290;  Boon,  Mr.  2.54, 

..Ii,    Mr.     •-'.'; 

Browi  Huckner,   Mr. 

bullion,  gold  anil  sil- 

rosjiiin- 

I ,  '2*9,  304;  Bulges,  Mr.  253, 

("lav,  Mr.  <it"  Kv.  his  lull  concerning  tin' 

public lan.N 3-2 1,  3-.\'  >7,  130; 

117,  418; 

499,430;  resign'  tin-  vice,  presidency  346; 
his  resolution.*  355,  372;  discussion  there 
rdiation  ol  Mr. 
I<  ii-,  Mr.  251, 
and  Ohio  -»."i  I, 
337,356;  the  Louisville  and  Portland  369, 
uiihers,  Mr.   1-29;  Can.  Mr.  of 
Indiana  338;   Carson,   Mr.  373;  cliair,  ap 
I;  Clavtnn,  Mr.  ol  <. 
Via.  304;    Clayton;   I 
:0, 404, 431  ;his  resolution  37-2;  coffee, 
duty  mi  971;    committees  -of  the  senate 
1253;  the  SjMM  t  253,  954,  270;  (  ommuii,  Jo- 
seph dil  971 ■;   constitution,  amendments 
i7;  Condict,  .Mr.  324;  chap- 
lain- -j  13,  35  I;  commerce  and  navigation, 

annual  "'Is  of  the  U. 

ol   270;   <  raw  ford,  Air.  324; 

:  custom  lions 

«*969;  congress,  ruemliers  of  appointed  to 

.'.;  Cram,  Mr.  409 

Davi  109;  Davis,  W. 

'iiny  Mr.  324; 

Hekerson,  Mr.  417;   Doddridge,  the  late 

Philip  942;  Drayton,  Mr.  389,  110;  duties, 

articles  on  which  they  may  be  reduced, 

mpara- 

live  sta  iverage 

for  cen  W9;  refunding 

certain   3-2  i;   remission  of  324,   357;    Mr. 

.tion-  concerning  3.'«>;  I'eiin- 

of  Massacbu- 

sjitts  X  f  R.  Island  355;  vari- 

107;  the  lull  in  Ihe  senate  to 

■    1-20,  42l';  no 
piesot  13, 404; 

.:ne. 
rrossed 
hills  3 

120;  Rwing.  Mr.  355, 

tecutive   business  335;    Ellsworth, 

expenditures  for  183 

Everett.  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  II. 

107,  408 

Ii.   Win.    Bolton,  and   others  333; 

Florida,  relief  of  certain  inhabitants  of  410; 

Forsvth,  Mr.  272,  407,415, 

130:  Poster,  Mi 
.1-  in  the  District  of  Col. 
.:  French  spo 
9,  335.  353,  354 
1  mineralo«v  ol'lhe  II.  Stairs 
431:  |okTi region,  assaj  offices  in  970,  304; 
pold    and   silv.  r    l.ullion,    &c.   970. 
Gordon,    Mr.    10  ;  Grundy,  Mr.  3 
404,  II  olutinns 

||en  Dill,  Mr.  355, 

I  iffman,  Mr.  356;   II 
Holm. 

hour  of  meeting  3*7;  Howard,  Mr.  3 
Hubbard,  Mr.  338;  Huntingdon,  Mr.      334 
Import.'-,  the  bill  to  collect  unties  on— 
see  A\  I  ■  •'• — im- 

109;  rngersoll, 
14,  3.-.- -.  Indiana  resolution*  i 
wit;  Bonification,  Jte.  100;  Indian-  and  In 
dinn  atfnir«.  Chickasaw  treaty  255,  271; 
irruption  of  in  Indiana  '269;  appropriation 
for  tii»-  department  271*  general  superin 
tend'  I    I    ki,  -Mr. 

relief  to  certain 
4ai;  ii  •  •■■■  certain  Mates 

952 


INDIA. 

Jenifer,  Mr.  369;  Johnson,  Mr.  of  Ky. 
304;  Johusont  judge  of  Arkansas,  3 
di. hi  tribunal,  a  new  32  l;  judiciary  com- 
mittee ■'    -s-    COTOm "'      the 
revenue  COlk-CtlUJI  lull  reported    III  ihe   se 

(0,  405, 
.  tin:  hill  ol'lhe  house 
ion  at  length  420 

Kane,  .Mr.  417;  Kennan,  Mr.  289;  King, 
Mr.  ,334,418 

Lands,  the  public— price  of  254,  271, 
n  mil  ami  Spanish  claims  271;  tlis- 
position  oi  ■>:  l .  290,  304;  unauthorised  oc- 
cupation of  433;  appropriation  of,  10  Mis- 
souri 331;  to  certain  states  334;  call  for 
the  amount  appropriated  for  surveys,  &c. 
ling  ol  334;  signing  of  patents,  &e. 

(lav's  lull  and  proceeding! 
,.  353.  354,  355,  371,  37-2;  protestor 
Michigan  against  371;  land  office,  arreara- 
msinesa  in  322;  appropriations  355; 
pav  of  registers  and  receivers  357;  laws  of 
the  c  8.  distribution  271;  Duff  Green's 
edition  of 354;  Leavitt  389;  lien  bill  of  the 
District  '27(1:  light  house  bill,  veto  on  307; 
Lyon,  Matthew,  his  fine  3.(7,  410,  434 
the  president— annua]  on  the 
opening  of  congress  243  to  248;  debate  on 
the  reference  of  253,  '270;  on  returning  the 
hill  for  paying  interest  on  advances  made 
during  the  war  by  certain  states 252;  on 
communicating  the  correspondence  rela- 
tive to  a  statue  of  Washington  888j  on 
transmitting  bis  proclamation  to  congress 
344;  on  declining  to  communicate 
the  correspondence  with  the  uov't  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres  304;  relative  to  the  bridge  over 
the  Potomac  304;  on  refusing  to  si_'ii  the 
light  house  hill  307;  on  refunding  certain 
tonnageduties323;oneoinmunicatingalist 
of  members  of  congress  appointed  to  office 
373,  374;  relating  to  commerce  with  the 
Two  Sicilies  373 

Macomb,  gen,  relief  of  303, 337;  Mangum, 
Mr.  405;  manufactures  of  the  U.  S.  infor- 
mation respecting  337;  indispensable  in 
time  of  war  338,  355,  357,  373;  Massachu- 
setts resolutions  concerning  the  tariff 374, 
Dullie,  .Mi.  270,  interruption 
of  Mr.  Vinton  373;  members  ol  congress 
app. limed  to  office  271,  889,  290,  303; 
members  present  242;  Mercer,  Mr.  270, 
431;  inethodist  church  in  Georgetown 
270,  407;  messages— see  president,  sub. — 
Milhr,  Mr.  331,  105,  430;  mint,  the  357; 
Monongahela  river  Moore,  Mr.  334, 

355,  407 
Xaudain,  Mr.  387;  navy  and  naval— 'im- 
provement of  271;    officers  commanding 
squadrons  365;  appropriations  498 

Potomac  river,  bridge  over  304;  Patton, 
Mr. 389;  Pearce,  Mi. 374$ pensions  and  pen- 
sioners, revolutionary  334,338;  Poindex- 
l,  r,  Mr.  209,  322.  331,  335,403,415,  429, 
•130;  Polk,Mr.388;  post  office  department— 
amount  of  postage  ot- several  offices  271; 
postage,  redaction  of  303,  333;  president, 
the  -his  annual  message  to  congress  243; 
veto  on  the  liLdit  house  hill  307;  on  the 
interest  hill  252  -see  proclamation  and 
msatogei  of  the  president — mode  of  elect- 
ing s.-e  constitution — counting  the  votes 
387,  389,  431:  notified  of  his  election 
432:  printers— to  the  senate  466,  407,  429, 
430:  to  the  house  II  1,439:  private  bills  370: 
proclamation  of  the  president— 380;  allu- 
sions to  370:  called  lor  hv  the  house  371, 
991,303:  debate  on  the  reference  of  339; 
by  ihe  senate  335,  communicated  335;  the 
message  at  length  339;  remarks  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  330;  resolutions  of  the  legislature 
Of  8.  C.  in  reply  to  331 

Reports. 
Of  the  treasury  department — annual  of 
.  on  the  state  oi"  the  finances 355  to 
959:  on  the  i  xpenditures  for  L833  272 

Of  the  ;rer  department—  annual  of  the 
secretary  364  to  308 

Rail  toad.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  432: 
registers,  fees  received  for 269:  revenue— 
protection  (Br  certain  years 

373,  374;  surplus  apportionment  of  338;  the 
"enforcement"  lull  reported  hy  the  judi- 
imittee  354:  Rives,  Mr.  407; 
Rhode  Island,  brigade  in  the  revolution 
357:  roads- the  Cumberland  322,  35.5,  388: 
in    Michigan  355:   in   Arkansas 

170,290:  rule-  of  Ihe  house  374 


Salt,  the  duty  on  353,  356,  391,  4 
Semines,  Mr.  303:  senate,  president 
243:  sergeant  at  arms  ;J43,  253:  sessh 
commencement  of  242:  Sliepperd,  VV*. 
37  1:  Sla.le,  .Mr.  3745  Speight,  Mr.  389,4 
jSprague,  Mr.  415,  429:  slates  import 
334:  Smith,  Mr.  209,  322,  387:  speak 
appeals  from  his  decisions  323:  Span 
treaty  353,  354,  355:  Sprague,  Mr.  2 
331:  Stewart.  Mr.289,  337,  338,  388:  sug 
refined,  duly  on  389:  Swedish  suhjec 
losses  of  323:  South  Carolina— see  proc 
mation  and  Calhoun,  Mr.,  rcwenue,  &c 
resolutions  of  331:  orders  of  the  preside 
to  the  commander  of  the  naval  ror< 
assembled  near  Charleston  403,  404,  4 
106,  430:  debate  on  404,  405:  U.  S.  f 
tress  in  A 

Tariff—  see   duties— articles  on  wh 
the  duties  may  be  reduced,  fcc.  369,  2 

322,  338,  373,374,  407,  408,  409,  410,  4 
Mr.  Verplanck's  hill  and  report  2%,  3 

323,  324,  356,  357,  388,  389:  debates,  2 
323,  324.  338:  Mr.  White's  amendme 
388,  389:  Mr.  Semines'  388:  Mr.  Burg 
338:  Mr.  Appleton's  389:  Mr.  Beanlsle 
388:  Mr.  l'earce's  388:  Mr.  VVicbliffe»ff3 
Mr.  Everett's  of  Vt.  388:  Mr.  Dravtoi 
410, 433:  various  373, 374,  375,  388, 389,  3 
407,  408,  433,  434:  8th  see.  of  the  law 
1832,  407:  comparative  results  of  the  ta 
hills  of  1816,  '21.  '28,  '32-389,  407,  4 
Mr.  Webster's  resolutions  406:  Mr.  Cla 
hill,  speech,  &c.  406,  411,  418:  debate - 
to  418:  amendments  431:  tea  and  eoff 
duty  on  271:  Thomas,  Mr.  P.  373:  tonn; 
duties,  foreign  3*23,  357:  treasury  of  I 
United  Slates,  annual  report  of  the  see 
tary  on  the  finances  255:  estimates  of  ( 
penditures  for  1833—272:  Two  Sicili 
commerce  with  357,373:  Tyler,  Mr.  9 

"  373,  388,  ' 
Verplanck,  Mr.  270,  290,  307,  323,  3 
433:  vetoes  of  the  president  on  the  inter 
hill  85*  on  the  Itgtrt  house  do.  307:  V 
president,  Mr.  Calhoun  resigns  the  oft 
Of  322:  Vinton,  Mr.  373,  431:  lir»h 
claims  of  < 

War,  annual  report  of  the  seereta 
364:  Ward,  Mr.  389:  Watmough,  Mtvl 
Webster,  Mr.  303,  335,  405,  406,  407,  4 
remarks  on  Mr.  Clay's  land  hill  417: 
resolutions  relative  to  the  tariff"  406,4 
ways  and  means,  the  report  and  hill  of. 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff  290,  305:  Was 
ington,  Mr.  350:  Wayne,  Mr.  254,  2' 
432:  White,  Mr.,  president  of  the  sein 
242:  Wilkins,  Mr.  354,  371,  372,  406,  4 
Wilde,  Mr.  338.  355.  374.  389:  Whittle* 
Mr.  270,  431:  VViekl'iffe,  Mr.  '254,  -255,  Q 
289,  304,  322,  374,389,  407,-131,  Williai; 
Mr.  271,  435:  Wright,  Mr.  ! 

Yeas  and  nays. 
In  the  senate — on  an  iiiquirv  as  lo  I 
reduction  of  certain  duties  288,  322; 
calling  up  the  special  order  387;  on  pn 
poning  the  land  bill  334;  on  reeonsider 
the  vote  hy  which  the  senate  refused 
strike  out.  the  words  "colonization  of  fi 
people  of  color"  371;  on  recommitting  i 
373;  on  the  postponement  of  the  con&id 
ation  of  373;  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  3 
on  postponing  the  revenue  collection  i 
372,  405,  407,  429;  on  striking  out  the 
section  of  do.  406;  do.  the  5ih  430;  oi 
motion  to  adjourn  406;  on  certain  amei 
mentsto  407,429,  430;  on  the  enurossnu 
and  passage  of  the  hill  430;  on  the  Cuiuh 
land  road  bill  388;  on  taking  up  the  1 
providing  for  French  spoliations  I 

In  the  house  of  representatives— on  I 
resolution  calliim  for  a  list  of  member? 
congress  appointed  to  office  prior  to  li 
303;  on  the  resolution  calling  for  a  copj 
the  president's  proclamation  303;  on 
passage  of  the  harbor  bill  4;  on  the  cor 
deration  of  Mr.  Verplanck's  tariff  bill  3 
on  Mr.  Stewart's  amendment  409;  c< 
ceming  the  election  of  printer  432;  on  I 
bill  to  refund  Matthew  Lyon's  fine  434; 
selling  the  bank  stock 

Connecticut — elections         171,  179, 

Coral  reefs,  vessels  lost  on 

Cotton,  raw— exports   from  N.  Orlei 

146;  value  of  crops  316;  of  the  manuf 

true  in  England  132;  crop  in  Tennes 

109;  consumption  of  England  and  Fra 


IXDEX. 


211;  in  Ihc  U.  States,  &c.  316;  sales  of^al 
L,So0n-yam,  exports  of  43;  bagging, 
m^S:"CK.  21,267,268;^ 

^rwtii.w!"!!.  Li-  letter  concerning 
a  southern  convention  i™ 

Criminals,  foreign  "2 

Cruse,  Peter  II.  dies  *' 

Cuba,  statistics  of  the  island  of       ■    W 
Currency,  the  rj™ 

Customs,  circular  to  collectors  ol  o5,  i  /^ 

Deer,  killed  in  Pennsylvania  '302 

DefcnVarc-new  constitution  116;  elec- 
tions in  149, 179,  199,  214,  330;  gov.  Haz- 
JS  address  325;  'against  null  if. cat, on 
329;  resolutions  of  the  legislature  422,  423 

"Democrats  and  federalists,"  an  edito- 
rial  essay  8o 

Denmark— claims  on  °° 

Disunion— see  S.  C«rohnrt,n«Hi/ica*ton 
and  names  o/  sfa<es-British  hopes,  pre- 
dictions, &c. 

Dividends,  large 

Doddridge,  P.  dies 

Dogs  destroyed  in  Philadelphia 

Drayton,  col.  2— see  congress. 

Duels 

Durham  cattle 

E 

East  Indies— plague  in 

Economy,  Pa.  fire  at 


299 

115 

191 

70 

19 
70 

216 
196 


Editorial  essays,  notices,  8?c. 
Address  on  the  commencement  of  the 
volume  1;  miscellaneous  notices  239,  265, 
281  297  329.  369,401,  425;  notice  of  the 
Washington  Globe  115,  129;  Mr.  Van  Bu 
ren's  answer  to  the  Virginia  convention 
240;  consistency,  political  combinations, 
&c.  66;  Yankee  notions  113;  crops  in  Eu- 
rope 113;  express  to  S.  Carolina  328;  bank 
of  the  U.  States  17,  21,  39,  49, 14a,  2bS, 
313  401;  Mr.  Ritchie  75,  81,  109,297,403; 
"democrats  and  federalists" 97;  burned  in 
effiav  &c.  2,  402;  pound  sterling  2;  duty 
on  salt  193;  revenue  193;  Columbia  Tele- 
scope 18;  the  Virginia  committee  of  federal 
relations  385,  396,  397;  S.  Carolina  and 
nullification  167,369;  presidential  election 
145,  177;  president's  proclamation  249, 
285  bank  fraud  in  New  York  428;  weights 
and  measures  30-2;  state  banks  369;  the 
Virginia  commissioner  425;  the  "great  de- 
bate" 369;  Dr.  Watkins  227;  Swiss  corps  of 
editors  39;  cholera  in  Baltimore— see  cho- 
lera and  39,81,  178;  on  the  session  of  con- 
gress 209.  On  the  tariff— general  notices 
or  essay*  1,  2,  3,  18,  265,  313,  369  425;  on 
certain  calculations  concerning  18;  effects 
281-  Mr.  Verplanck's  bill  297,  313,  38o; 
meeting  at  Philadelphia  369;  do.  Albany 
369;  on  Mr.  Wilde's  statements  2;  the 
power  to  "regulate  commerce"  369;  Mr. 
Clay's  project,  &c.  401,  425;  balance  of 
trade  and  on  the  product  of  the  gold  mines 

Editors,  fighting  19;  a  scalping  one  20; 
degraded  state  of  many  39 

Edson,  Calvin  96,  115 

Egypt— see  Turkey. 

Elections— sea  congress  and  the  various 
ttates-Ux  Maine  51,  66,  133,  179,213-  N. 
Hampshire  133,  170,  179,199,213;  Mas- 
sachusetts 40,  66,  179,  213;  It.  Wand  40, 

133  170,  179,213;  Connecticut  171,  179, 
199;  Vermont  40,  51,  133,  171, ,179,  21% 
N.  York  66,  83,  133,  149, 171,  179,  213;  N. 
Jersey  118, 133, 149, 171, 179, 213;  Pennsyl- 
vania^ 83,  l'o2,  il8,  130,  133,  HfclTl, 
179,  199,250;  Delaware  149,  179,  199,  214; 
comparative  statement  199;  Maryland  101, 

134  171  179,  199,  214,250;  Virginia  134, 
149'  171,  179,  214,  250;  North  Carolina 
136'  179  214,  250;  South  Carolina  51,56, 
72,'ll8, 135,  149,  171,  215;  Georgia  41,  83, 
118,  135, 171;  Ohio  115, 118,  130,  135, ,149, 
171,  199;  comparative  statement  199;  Ken- 
tucky 3,  20,  133,  214;  Indiana  320,  26/;  Il- 
linois 3,  20,  135,  215;  Tennessee  101,  116, 
149:  Missouri  41,  133,  251;  Mississippi  3, 
41;  Louisiana  215;  recapitulation  of n  votes 
for  president  and  vice  president  179,  200, 
215;  result  as  counted  in  congress  431; 
votes  for  president  and  vice  present  since 
Washington's  administration 

Elliott,  com.  15M 


Emigrants,  arrivals  4,25,40,  45,fB»S91; 
gartering*  of  45;  returning  home  241;  from 

Germany  r?n 

Encyclopedia  Americana  u" 

"Enquirer,  Richmwnd"— sea  Ritchie. 
Expenditures  of  the  United  folates  for 

several  yeaYs  '  „_,     *; 

"Express"-rapidity    of  240,  3/1;  ^o 

°  Episcopal  church  of  the  U.  States  180; 
bishops 

Fish,  supply  of  for  Rome,  &c.  »4 

Florida-cilse  of  gov.    Duval  and  Mr. 

^Flow-inspected  in  Petersburg  &  Rich- 
mond, Va.  120;  mills  on  the  Ganges  317 
dutv  on,  in  France  and  England  193;  f-asi 
India  used  for  starch  179;  Tyson's  improv- 
ed mode  of  manufacturing  249-sce  Bal- 
timore,  &c.  gg 

Francc%laims  on  68;  order  of  the  board 
for  settling  78— see  congress 

Franking  privilege  ™ 

Franklin,  Dr.  anecdote  of  34b 

Free  trade-in  England  132,  British  no- 

U°Frc°nch  affairs-Mi  of  July  celebrated  in 
Paris  6;  duchess  of  Berri  35,  53,  119,  16J, 
172  216,  302,  303;  the  press  182;  UiaF Ol 
M.  Berryer  215;  the  ministry  182,  200, 
215;  new  peers  200;  the  peerage  2  5j  mar- 
riage of  Leopold  25;  Charles  X.  119;  tile 
('artists  149;  duchess  d'Angoutei.ic  119, 
169;  the  harvest  25;  revenue  215;  gen.  Ber- 
nard 268;  Chaptal,  dies  45;  the  cholera  53, 
104;  the  navy  85;  the  funds  53,  119;  public 
debt  69;  population  103;  La  Vendee  119, 
215  the  Trappists  197;  fires  ...  119;  em- 
bargo on  Dutch  ships  302;  attack  on  the 
king  320;  speech  on  the  opening  of  the 
chambers  320;  Napoleon,  ami  his  family, 
various  notices  95;  119,  148,  182,  215-sce 
Lafayette,  and  other  beads. 
Freneau,  capt.  Philip  Jiy 

Gaining  table,  a  feat  at  a  46 

Gas,  explosion  of  10" 

Georgia— party  names  m  3,  180;  bank 
ofM*c6n20,21,66;  crops  20,  21;  dinner 
in  Oglethorpe  co.  3,  9,  19;  finances  2oU; 
elections  41.  83,  118,  133,  171;  gov.  Lump- 
kin's message  206  to  208;  do.  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  S.  C.  convention  280; 
anti-tariff  resol.i.ions  220  2, 9;  ..,;,■ ...,; 
194;  anti-tariff  convention  220  to  222,  230, 
project  of  a  southern  convention  2«>;  nul- 
lification in  46,  60,  251,  267,  280  286;  ac 
concerning  the  Mierokee  lands  19.,;  gold 
and  land  lotteries  116,  131,250;  mjasiona- 
ries  in  the  penitentiary  19b,  251,  369,  3tf~, 
419;  resolutions  concerning  the  public 
lands  280— see  Indians. 

Germany— the  diet46;  ex-kingof  France 
in  302;  emigration  from  53,  148,  149,  196= 
the  press  119;  Hessians  53;  demand  ol  Au 
stria  and  Prussia  119;  Polish  emigrants  in 
119;  military  arrangements  216;  insurrec- 
tions .,., 

"Gira'rd  fund"  101,  329;  personal  estate 
210— see  Philadelphia. 

Giuccioli,  the  countess  of  W 

Gilbert,  W.  Ws.  estate  3,1 

Glass  manufactory  °» 

Glove  trade,  the  British  w* 

"Globe,"  the    Washington   newspaper 
115;  attack  on  Mr.  Governeur  123;  villain- 
ous charges  of  129;  president's  proclama- 
tion &c.  .  **° 
Gold  mining  4— see  Georgia. 
Gout,  benefit  of  the                   .  VU 
Governeur,  S.  L.  letters  in  vindication 
of  Mr.  Monroe                   90  ^  9V°*' l^f 
Government    expenses-Mr.     Living^ 
ton's  circular  48;  of  the  U.  S.  for  several 

^Graham,  Jos.  on  the  tariff  423 

Grampus,  the  U.  S.  schooner 
Granger,  F.  on  internal  improvements 

Greecc_gtate  of  5,  53,   120,  149,  216 


Green,  Duff,  address  fo  the  people  11; 
assaulted  by  Mr.  Blair  304,  305-see  con- 
gress. ,A, 

Greenough,  the  sculptor  •*» 

Hamilton,  gen.  A.  on  the  "American 


150 


System" 
Hammers,  American 
Hands,  artificial 
Hats,  history  of 

Hayne,  R.  Y.— see  Carolina,  &c. 
Hayti— Port  au  Prince 
Hay  ward,  Mr.  commissioner  of  the  land 
office  ll*> 

Harbor  bill— see  congress— yeas  and  nays 
on  its  passage  .* 

Hemmingway,  A.  death  of  lJi 

Hart,  Mrs.  S.  dies  *J 

Hickory  poles  erected  i« 

Hildebrand,  P.  dies  ~b« 

Hill,  Isaac,  an  address  of  10— see  con- 
gress. .... 
Hillhouse,  James,  dies  34b 
Holland  and  Belgium-cholem in  26, ,/0; 
Dutch  taxes  216;  do.  army  53, ,268,  321; 
do.  vessels  embargoed,&c.  302;  king pf  Hol- 
land 172,  216,  320;  Antwerp  5,  26,  268, 
30°  320,  321,  371,  403;  French  army  in 
Belgium  320;  rewards  to  403;  Belgic  army 
268* French  vessels  to  quit  the  Dutch  ter 
ritories320;  negotiations,  military  move- 

r:L,  ,.„•,»,!=.  H9>2oo,a,c,^i2 

Horses,  sale  of  blooded  183 

Holy  Alliance,  a  new 

Illinois— elections  3$  20,  133 

Indiana— elections  3,  20,  26,;  against 
nullification  330,  400;  state  bank  387 

Indiaus,wars,  &c— Black  Hawk's  inva- 
sion 5;  captured,  &c.  78, 132;  battles  with, 
.Sec.  12  13,  20,  42,  51,  69;  at  Bad  Axe  14/; 
gen.  Scott's  report  26;  a  "scalping"  editor 
20-  war  over  78;  return  of  troops  180; 
speech  of  Deconi  79;  VVinnebagoes  346; 
talk  of  Keokuck  390;  case  ofcapt.  Oldfields 
115;  annuities  131;  the  Black  Feet  130; 
cholera  among  226;  name?  169;  Choctaws 
and  Semiuoles  210,  267;  treaties  with  In- 
dians 114,205,  210;  convened  at  Red  Clay 
227;  lands  of  the  Creeks  22;  Cherokees,  va- 
rious 47,  105,  131,  227,  319,  363;  Ohio  In- 
dians 241;  west  of  the  Mississippi  346— 
gee  Seminole  war  and  Georgia. 

Ingham,  S.  D.  letter  to  an  anti-Jackson 
committee  1S? 

Irish  sailor,  prayer  of  45 

Iron— what  is  manufactured?  68;  found 
in  Borneo  95;  mine  in  Sweden  151 

Iron  castings,  heavy  4,  19 

Islands,  newly  discovered  117 

Itahi— Austrian  troops  in  26;  murders 
120;  lava  of  Vesuvius  119;  patriotism  not 
extinct  in  190 

J 
Jackson,  gen.  when  born  19;  at  Nash- 
ville 19— see  president,  vetoes,  congress, 
cabinet  dissolution,  Governeur,  bunk  U.  S. 
&,c. _resolve  concerning,  in  Lancaster, 
Pa  86;  opinions  in  his  veto  on  the  bank,  as 
to  the  authority  of  judical  decisions,  con- 
trasted with  those  of  Mr.  Madison  13b 
Jaque",  major  Peter  "b 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  his  opinion  of  1. 
Ritchie  of  the  Enquirer 

Jamison,  Dr.  Horatio  G.  his  letter  to  the 
board  of  health  of  Baltimore 
Jew,  liberality  of  a  y4 

Jones,  Henry,  his  card  relative,  to  cer- 
tain statements  of  Mr.  Benton  about  gen. 
Jackson 

Judiciary  of  the  U.  S.  old  opinions  of 
the  powers  of  301— see  congress. 

Kemble,  C.  and  his  daughter  46 

Kendall,  A.  and  the  Globe  47 

Kent,  chancellor,  of  N.  York  122 

Kentucky-election  3,20,  133,214;  gov 
Breathitt's  address  352;  of  a  state  bank 
386;  resolutions  of  the  legislature  399 

Lacock,  A.  his  letter  to  the  president  in 
reply  to  certain  queries  in  relation  to  the 
Seminole  war  a-  • 

l.afavette,   gen— see   French    affairs— 


Greece-state  of  5,  53,  .120  149 ,216;  W^  lw^h  a  hat  48;  Sarran's  memoir, 
Missolonghi  120;  affray. .  W  it  h ,  the  1  re  no  P™*»™  tnt!  desolution  of  the  union  218, 
120;  new  king  53, 149,  182,  216;  commerce  |  0^1  /^^  ^^  ^  him  33£ 
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Lands,  the  public,  Mr.  Clay's  bill— see 

tongress  ami  :  cb  on  57 

tar,  Richard,  ins  expedition  to  At" 

3  'tali  America 

Laws,  the  supremacy  of  68— set-  nulHfi 

eat  ton. 

of  a  steamboat  winch  run  afoul  of  n  i':iiy 
,  unage.- 
17o;  "iion  case"  in  \.  w  Y..rk  68;  law  of 
libel,  in  England  142;  damages  recovered 
from   a   witni  d  iction, 

bath  pirn.-  beinf   British  ■objeeta  150; 

-' prt vili-i;.-' '  at  .in.  in. n  sales  l'.O;  lamllord 
and  tenant  170;  juror  fined  lor  not  attend 
ing  at  roll  call  330 

m  in  29;  battles 
rity  and 
profreMoiii,.-  eoloojf 

96.  115 

Lii  i  .  hiucir- 

' mi  tlie  comparative  expen- 

:  letter  to  tin-  hickory 

i  ess. 

I.ivi  ,ii, „  268 

see  rait  roads  and  steam 

.  Union  bank 
'ion  ir.iin  \.  Orleans 

election  -'!.">; 
•agar  crop  267;  governor's  message      263 

M 

i,  James,  on  nullification  67;  his 

opinions    a-    to    the   authority  of  judicial 

itrasted   with  those  of  gen. 

Ii  i.ih.-t" 

«J|  the  value  ot  the  uiuuu  1  17;  .-late  of  his 

health 

Mail  routes,  increase  of,  &c. 

Mails,  Um  inegularity,  &.c.  197 — Bee  post 


JMM  II,  06,  133,  213,385 


aga 


;;:,(] 


iles  in  the  U.  S.  198 

~ee  tariff,  congress  and 

military   coats  .!i  domestic,  82; 

American  Institute 82;  large  ahip- 

"I-  132;  benefit  of  132. 

Marylaiu!    elections  101,  102,133,171, 

<19;  execu- 

il  330;  finances  319;  new  senator 

beds  115,   130,    I  16;  gov. 

■  nullification  329; 

istructions 

miiah  358— see  elections 

-and  jiolitics  of  the  day. 

Marion  corps  of  volunteers  301 

I,  chief  justice,  narrow  escape 

it  that  he  will  403 

is  remarks 

»ils  ..:   ihe  enemy"  8 

Maneillea  hymn,  origin  of  '  183 

ns  10,66,133,385; 

resolution*,  .V.-.  of  tie  legislature  in  favor 

or  the  tariff  375;  thanksgiving  proclama 

tiou  151;   Ki.v-rnor's  message  300;   militia 

„  385 

volt  in  ih>^ 

of  Ohio,  his  address   89 

.     his    re 

former  sentiments 

nullification  41 

.  Samuel  of  Pa.  on  the  vice  pre- 

>■*  Pennsylvania. 

■ 

Hie  government 

Louis— aee  congress  and  trea- 

rtmrnt. 

apeedy  reci  ption  nl  v 

Methodists  in  the  United 
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INDEX. 

Missionaries,  the  imprisoned,  the  presi- 
dent, Sic.  40.  199,  889;  proclamation  re- 
leasing, &c.  328,  1 19— see  Georgia. 

II.    133,  251;  Mr. 

Vshlev'saddn  ss  89;  cathedral  at  St.  Louis 

loputntion  196,319;  revenue  of  387; 

taxable  property   387;  eoiiniiunication  of 

.nior.    "  399,400 

Money,  interest  on  241 

Mormonism,  preachers  of  21 

Monroe,  the  late  president  and  general 

Jackson— sec    Calhoun,    Lacock,     Gover- 

ncur.  and  90,91,104,123 

Murders,  cold  blooded  211 

N 
Najdes— claims  against  250;  British  opi- 
nion of  330 
National  Intelligencer  249 
Nelson,  John                                            250 
Jersey — Episcopal   bishop  of  116; 
boundary   with  New  York  359;  elections 
lis.  133,  171,913;  resolutions  of  the  legis- 
lature on  the  tariff  180;  gov.   Southard's 
address  1*1;  his  message  359 
Napoleon 's  family — see  France. 

and  naval— The  Grampus  42;  Po- 
tomac 146;  Lexington  146;  Constellation 
sent  condition  of  the  navy        361 

Negro  revenge  94 

Newspapers  in  the  United  States       371 

New  York  city — see  cholera — arrivals  4 1 ; 
commerce  180;  merchandise  sold  in  241; 
fires  69,  180;  grog  shops  70;  American  In- 
stitute 89;  reception  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren  130; 
the  opera  180;  explosion  of  gas  181;  pack- 
ets 199;  union  meeting  in  295 

New  York  state— elections  and  election- 
fcc.  66,  83,  133,  171,  319,386;  elec- 
toral vote  for  ltt;j2  anil  1833  213;  new  se- 
nate 319;  members  of  congress  elect  214; 
vessels  ashore  on  "Marcy's  Farm"  67; 
hanks  319;  stock  of  new  386;  clergymen  in 
Albany  316;  bank  fraud  428;  canal  reve- 
nue 211;  surplus  fund  386;  safety  fund  386; 
charter  election  in  Albany  83;  tariff  meet- 
ing 392;  of  the  tariff  friends  of  gen.  Jack- 
son 394;  fire  at  Buffalo  198;  question  of 
boundary  with  N.  J.  359;  resolutions  of 
the  legislature  on  nullification  386;  gov. 
Marcyhwiddress  324 

New  York  tariff  convention— resolu- 
tions of  the  permanent  committee  353 — 
see  congress. 

Newfoundland— climate  of,  &c.  94;  fire 
in  95 

New  Granada— Santander  installed  216 

New  Hampshire— eleetii  ns  133,  213;  ab- 
sence from  legislate  i  di  ties  335;  Mr.  Plu 
mer  170;  x\Ir.  Bell  U.  S.  senator  invited  to 
resign  329,391,392 

Niger,  the  101—  sec  Jifrica. 

Noah,  M.  M.  \\ 

North  Carolina—  political  meeting  in  72; 
Raleigh  83,  116;  Indian  territory  386;  gov. 
Swain's  message  276;  on  nullification  116, 
W7,919,  266,  300,  351,  386;  elections  133 
»:  gov.  Stoke's  message  218;  state 
printer  250;  judges  330;  Jos.  Graham's  let- 
ter 423 

Nullification— see  the  names  of  states— 
Ihe  disease  raging  3:  practical  in  Alaba- 
ma 22;  British  party  to  41;  Mr.  Blair's  cir- 
cular 41;  violence  of  in  S.  Carolina  41; 
definitions  of  4Ji  Yankee  "nullification 
buttons**  146;  in  Georgia  66— sue  Georgia 
-in  ennessee  153,  196;  in  N.  Carolina 
no.  H,, -212;  inflammatory  appeals  41,56 
•  i  i  135;  the  union  convention  in  S.  C.  66- 
appeals  of  the  union  party  in  S.  C.  56  77- 
address  87;  the  idea  stolen  from  Mr.  Jef- 
erson's  undigested  thoughts  319;  miscel- 
1  "icons  articles,  nullifieatory  and  anti  209 

^fV'^'^1-  C-CaThnSitet' 
ter  ..(.;  Mr.  Webster's  views  on  186- ex- 
tract* from  the  Richmond  Enquirer'and 
V'(1."'  --o  186;  ordinance  of 

8.  <  .  919;  address  231  to  239;  proclama- 
lion  of  the  president  260;  meet ings  onset 
^if 'I*081"*  *7>  ,994,  295,  V  316, 
:«o\,     '       a1  *»,P«I^«>  in  S.  Carolina 

o 

Oath,  the  privilege  of  swearing  or. 

Office,  removals  from  under  certain  ad 
mtnutiations  9— see  congress 


OMo—eov.  McArthur's  address  89;  mi- 
litia 387;  elections  52,  118,130,  133,  171, 
301;  interference  of  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  in  115;  address  of  the  anti-masonic 
committee  138;  the  great  canal  117;  go- 
vernors of  196;  Commercial  bank  387; 
stale  bank  proposed  330;  acres  of  land, 
taxable,  &c.  3£J 

Oliver,  N.  K.  G.  146 

Onions,  large  yield  of  25 

Opera,  the  Italian  in  New  York        180 
Orange,  the  princess' jewels  4 

Oyster  beds,  preservation  of       115, 130 

P 
Paganani,  the  fiddler!  95 

Paper,  the  making  of 
Paraguay— Dr.  Francia,  war,  Stc.     268 
Payne,  jTh.  210 

Paupers,  their  importation,  391 

Pearce,  Nathaniel  114 

Pennsylvania — National  republican  con- 
vention 10,86,  136,  137:  public  works  300; 
resolutions  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay's  land 
bill  434;  in  favor  of  purchasing  the  stock 
of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  434; 
letter  from  ex-governor  Shulze  139;  fire 
at  Economy  196;  letter  of  Mr.  S.  McKean 
on  the  subject  of  the  vice  presidency  186; 
various  proceedings  denouncing  him  211, 
300;  legislature  in  session  273;  resolutions 
of  in  favor  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  union 
274,  299,  334;  in  support  of  the  protecting 
system  333,334,378;  debate  333;  report  on 
nullification  333;  governor  Wolf's  mes- 
sage 273;  his  inaugural  address  307;  elec- 
tions—52,  83,  84,  102,  118,  130,  133, 139, 
171,  250;  votes  for  governor  with  interest- 
ing paragraphs  133,  134;  for  president  250, 
274;  for  senator  211,  274,  329;  Pennsylva- 
nia Advocate  4 
Peach  tree,  great  yield  of  a  46 
Pensioners,  revolutionary  in  N.  Hamp- 
shire 40;  circular  concerning  131 — see  con- 
gress. 

Perkins'  bank  plate  183 

Perkins,  Mr.  the  venerable  197 

Persia— Lithographic  press  at   Sheraz 
120 
Persico,  the  artist  114 

Peru — ecclesiastics  in  23 

Pise,  the  rev.  C.  C.  346 

Philadelphia— see  cholera  and  presiden- 
tial—elections, &c.  52,  84,  139;  dogs  de- 
stroyed 70;  Girard  fund,  &c.  101,  210,  329; 
meeting  opposed   to  nullification  376;  in 
favor  of  the  tariff  369;  the  sisters  of  charity 
197 
Pinckney,  H.  L.  of  the  "Mercury,"  his 
valedictory  128, 185 — see  South  Carolina. 
Piracies  114 

Pistol  and  dirk,  use  of  114 

Plague,  contagion  of  the  148 

Poindextcr,  Mr.  of  Mississippi— see  con- 
gress— his  address  in  relation  to  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  73 

Poinsett,  J.  K.  252 

Polities  of  the  day — see  nullification, 
South  Carolina,  names  of  states  and  of 
individuals — National  republican  conven- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  10,  Ki;  correspond- 
ence of  Mark  ltichards  and  Jos.  Ritner 
86;  combinations  19,  66;  political  curiosi- 
ties and  Himising  paragraphs  46,  66,  72, 
86;  Jackson  republican  central  committee 
of  New  York  S6;  the  Barbour  ticket  in 
Virginia  86;  address  of  governor  McAr- 
thur  87;  of  general  Ashley  89;  letter  of 
governor  Shulze  139;  "democrats  and  fe- 
deralists," an  editorial  essay  97  to  101; 
democracy  and  federalism  of  the  vote3 
for  or  against  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  145:  interference  of  United  States 
officers  in  elections!  115;  charges  of  the 
Albany  Argus  against  Mr.  Kent  122 

Political  moderation  122 

Poland— Russians  in  Warsaw  6;  the 
anniversary  of  thu  surrender  of  216;  revolt 
in  Lithuania  7;  the  condition  of  191;  ad- 
dress of  the  Polish  committee  in  Paris  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States  7;  Poles 
in  arms  53;  heroism  of  95,  suffering  in  N. 
York  212;  sent  to  Siberia  149;  oppressed 
by  the  Russians  149 

Population  of  the  United  States  27  to 
38— see  census. 

Portugal— affairs  of  5,  26,  46,  53,  119; 
Don  Pedro  in,  &c.  26,53,70;  battles  and 
report  of  46,  53,  85, 119,  172, 182,  217,  268, 


302;  321;  seizure  of  American  vessels  21, 
Miguel's  army  85,  his  navy  182,  189,  217; 
young  queen  acknowledged  by  England 
46 
Post  office  department — see  congress — 
increase  of  mail  routes,  receipts,  expen- 
Pound  sterling,  value  of  2 

Presbyterian  church,  of  the  6 

President  of  the  United  States— see  con- 
gress and  Calhoun,  J.  C— refuses  to  apply 
the  appropriation  for  the  survey  of  the 
Hudson  and  Ohio  rail  road  13;  and  the 
missionaries  42;  pro/anta/ of  his  supporters 
46;  A.  Lacock's  letter  to  79;  letters  of  Mr. 
Governeur  in  vindication  of  Mr.  Monroe 
90,  104,  123;  returns   to  Washington  130: 
kindness  to  a  little  boy  347;  his  proclama- 
tion 260;  remarks  on  by  various  editors 
285,  345;  reception  of  and  proceedings  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  &c.  287— see 
South  Carolina,  editorial,  &c. 
ditures,  &c.  83;  bad  management  97,  197, 
428;  on  the  reduction  of  postage  370;  ex- 
press mails  428 
Presidential  election — see  elections  and 
names  of  states—bets  on  the  result  of  19; 
counting  of  the   votes,  &c.   in   congress 
431;  editorial  remarks  on  177;  recapitula 
tion  of  votes  for  179 
President's  message  to  congress  243  to 
248 — rapidity  with  which  it  was  carried  by 
express  240;  early  reception  in  N.  York  253 
Printer  to  congress — see  congress — para- 
graphs from  the  Intelligencer,  Telegragh 
and  Globe  respecting                              427 
Proclamation  of  the  president            260 
Prussia—  population  of  22;  the  army  53; 
pension  to  the  ex-king  of  France          302 
R 
Racing  on  the  N.  Y.  Union  course    114 
Rail  roads— the  president's  decision  on 
the  appropriation  for  a  survey  of  the  Hud- 
son and  Ohio  13;  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  129, 
172;  the  Camden  and  Amboy  82, 198;  steam 
carriages  on  69, 116;  in  England  143, 173; 
Baltimore     and   Susquehannah    116;    the 
Petersburg  241;  fire  on  the  New  Castle 
347;  opening  of  the  N.  Castle  and  French- 
town  116;  accidents  on  42, 45;  the  Lexing- 
ton                                                     96, 210 
Randolph,  John  of  Roanoake— various 
''queer"  sayings  and  doings  of  74;  his 
Charlotte  resolutions  421,  doings  at  Rock- 
ingham court                                           427 
Rape,  attempt  to  commit  a  70 
Removals  from  office  9 
Revenue — see  congress — from  customs 
67,  68;  who  pays  it?                                193 
Revolutionary  soldiers  20,204;  at  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts  89:  at  Salem,  Mas- 
sachusetts 90:  inscription  on  the  tomb  of, 
at  New  London                                       204 
Rhode  Island— elections    40,   133,  171, 
213,  386:  public  schools  66:  masonic  cor 


porations 
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Ritchie,  Thos.  certain  old  opinions  of, 
men  and  measures,  &c.  75,  81, 169:  pre- 
sident's proclamation  and  message  accom- 
panying it  345:  predictions,  &c.  about  the 
tariff  291 ,  297:  on  majorities  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  president  317:  remarks  about 
Mr.  Clay,  the  proclamation,  &c.  317:  be- 
speaks a  veto  on  Mr.  Clay's  land  bill  403 
Rice,  machine 

Rive's,  W.  C.  arrival  of  194:  eleetcd  se- 
nator 251— see  congress. 
Roads,  MeAdamised  299 

Robinson,  gen.  Thomas  204 

Roscoe,  the  packet  ship  42 

Rothschilds,  the  banker,  on  exchange, 
&c.  142 

Russia— see  Poland— cholera  among  the 
troops  in  26:  trade  of  the  empire  212:  mo- 
nument to  Alexander  150:  population  45: 
troops  on  the  German  frontier  53:  export 
of  male  children  from  Poland  53:  discipline 
94:  Egyptian  monuments  presented  to  95, 
120:  stud  of  the  countess  Orloff  Tohes- 
mensky  120:  arrival  of  an  Asiatic  caravan 
120 

S 

Salt,  the  Kenawha,  alum  143;   the  duty 

on  193;  made  in  the  U.  States  211;— see 

congress. 

Salts,  epsom,  found  in  Arkansas        147 

Sandtvich  island* — American  trade  with 

22;   complaints  against  the  missionaries 

182 


INDEX. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  dies  172;    his  funeral 
182;  honor  to  194,  biography  of  203;   pa- 
geant in  honor  of  2J8 
Seamen  of  the  U.  States  70 
Seduction — interesting   law    case    150; 
damages  in  a  case  of                               331 
"Seminole  war" — seeGorerncwrand  104 
Serpents,  the  plague  of  fiery  94;  veno- 
mous in  Massachusetts                             94 
Sterling,  value  of  the  pound  2 
"Sentinel,"  the  American                    122 
Shingles,  decision  relative  to                48 
Sheep,  a  large  one                                212 
Ships,  splendid                                         42 
Shulze,  John  A.                                     139 
Silk,  manufacture  of                            181 
Silver  mines                                            68 
Sisters  of  charity — see  cholera,  Balti- 
more, &c. — history  of  the  society          144 
Slaves  and  slavery — see  West  Indies,&.c. 
— effects  of  on  white  population  23;    re- 
marks on  a  petition  of  certain  foreigners  to 
congress  170;   mortality  among  slaves  132; 
slave  trade  68,  86,  150, 228;  negro  revenge 
94 
Smuggling                                            4, 25 
Snow  on  the  white  mountains             25 
Sotith   Carolina — for  a  variety  of  arti- 
cles having  relation  to  nullification,  see 
the  names  of  states  and  individuals,  con- 
gress, union,  &e. — col.  Drayton's  address 
2;  Dr.  Cooper  266;  Columbia  Telescope 
18,  77,  267;  Mr.   Pinckney  41,  128,   185; 
elections  51, 56, 72, 118,  135, 149, 171, 215; 
presidential  election  in  1801—65, 77;  in  1832 
250;  population  in  1790—65;  toasts  drunk 
at  Edisto  77;  at  St.  John's,  Colleton  dist. 
77.      Nullification — assistance  from  Eng- 
land, &c.  41;  British  predictions  and  hopes 
298,  318;  "peaceable"  nullification  41,  56, 
332;  judge  Smith's  definitions  41;  various 
41,  56, 331,  332;  Mr.  Poinsett's  speech  205; 
legislature  convened  135;    adjourns  175; 
governor's  message  173;  state  rights  con- 
vention proposed  152,  153;  meetingof  194; 
vote  and  resolutions  152,  175;    meeting  of 
the  convention  219;  nullifying  ordinance 
219;  vote  on  its  passage  277;  act  to  carry 
it  into  effect  327;   oath  act  347;  address  to 
the  people  of  the  U.  S.  231  to  239;  penal 
act  250;  abstract  of  the  proceedings  276; 
closing  address  278,  348.     Union  conven- 
tion— resolutions   66;    address  87;    re-as- 
sembles— reference  of    the  nullifying  re- 
port,&c.  279;  remonstrance  and  protest  of, 
&c.  291,  349;  address  of  175;  resolutions 
of  the  union  members  of  the  legislature 
175.    Legislature  meets— gov.  Hamilton's 
message  259;  gen.  Hayne  elected  governor 
266;  inaugural  speech  279;    proclamation 
of  president  Jackson    260    to  264;    gov. 
Hayne's  counter-proclamation  308  to  312; 
his  installation  oath  332;    proceedings  in 
the  legislature  on  the  proclamation  of  the 
president 287,  300;  the  bill  for  the  security 
and  protection  of  the  state  266;  for  the 
punishment  of  those  found  in  arms  against 
it  300;  call  for  volunteers  312;   mission  of 
B.  W.  Leigh, correspondence, &c.  397,434, 
435;  protest  against  the  election  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  as  brigadier  general  180;  troops 
of  South  Carolina  288;    governor's  aid  de 
camps  318;  U.  S.  flag  nailed  to  the  mast 
266;   pensioners  of  the  state  266;    U.  S. 
troops  for  Charleston  267,  332,  removal  of 
to  fort  Moultrie  301;    president's  orders  to 
the  U.  S.  commanding  officer  436, 438— see 
congress— Mr.  Grimke's  address  292;  Mr. 
Calhoun's  letter  to  citizens  of  Colleton 
56;  old  opinions   of  the  legislature  about 
state  rights  128;  nullification  buttons!  146; 
bond  case  205;  inflammatory  appeals  56, 
77, 135,  250,  267,  318;  violent  proceedings 
205;    various  articles  of  the  union  presses 
56,66,  77,318,  332;    Mr.   Blair's  address 
41;  emigration  from  the  state  332;    female 
nullifiers  318;  various  notices  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  president's  annual  mes- 
sage to  congress  was    received  266,  267; 
arrival  of  cannon  332;  triumphs  over  the 
manufacturing  states  428;    Mr.  Preston's 
speech  361;  alarm  among  the  merchants 
301;   various  articles  from  the  S.  Carolina 
and  Georgia  papers  328,  397,  398.    lieut. 
governor  266;  meeting  at  Charleston  and 
suspension  of  the  nullifying  laws  380;  Mr. 
McDuffie's  remedy  for  the  tariff  26;  claims 
of  S.  Carolina  against  the  U.  States  25,  70 


vii 

Southern  prejudices  96 

Spain— church  establishment  120;  ru- 
mors of  the  king's  death  172;  not  dead 
182;  queen  appointed  regent  216;  new 
ministry  200;  amnesty  to  delinquents  268; 
affairs  generally  320 

Sphynxes,  the  Egyptian  95,  120 

"Spoils  of  victory"— see  W.  L.  Marcy 
and  g 

"Spy,  the,"  alias  Harvey  Birch  69 

Spurzheim,  Dr.  dies  181 

Standard,  the  N.  Y.  12,  43, 168,  403 
Steam  and  steamboats  4;  of  wrought 
iron  70;  a  mammoth  21;  on  the  western 
waters  23;  Walk-in-the-water  302;  packet 
between  Charleston  and  New  York  241; 
important  decisions  relative  to  42,170;  on 
travelling  rapid  70 

Steam    carriages— see    rail    roads — on- 
common  roads  198, 241 
State    sovereignty,  Washington's  opi- 
nion of  308 
Steel, manufacture  of                          210 
Stewart,  A.  of  Pa.  on  the  tariff  15 
Sugar  crops  of  the  U.  S.  70;  in  Louis- 
iana                                                          267 
Sulphur  springs,  (the  white)                 43 
Supplement  to  vol.  XLIII.                  402 
Supreme  court  of  the  U.  S.  meets  329, 
Watkins'  case  329;  the  "Globe's"  opinion 
as  to  its  powers                                       330 
Sweden— wild  animals  in  120;  iron  mine 
in  151;  of  the  old  dynasty                       216 
T 
Tariff— see  congress — various  notices  1, 
249,  316;    effects'of  281  to  285,  297,  299, 
313;  circular  to  collectors  55;  "Richmond 
Enquirer,"  291;  New  York  convention  1; 
resolutions,  &c.   of  the   per.    com.  353.; 
N.  York  institute   82;    protected   articles 
cheapened  to  the  consumer  281;   British 
notices  of  4;  protection  on  the  land,  trade 
with  Mexico  316;  on  the  water  316;  Co- 
lumbia Telescope's  calculations  18;  reso- 
lutions at  Albany  113;  fortij-bag  fallacy 
152;    Mr.  Verplanck's  bill   297,  313,— see 
congress— Mr.    Clay's    bill,    speech,    &c. 
406,  411,  418;     old  opinions  of  the  restric- 
tive system  316;     various  opinions  331; 
British   and  American   tariffs  compared 
316 
Tariff  meetings                     369, 392, 424 
Tatnall,  capt.  of  the  Grampus  82 
Tazewell,  L.  of  Va.                             301 
Tennessee— gov.  Carroll  25;  iron  facto- 
ries  180;    elections   101,   116,   149;    state 
bank  175;  Mr.  GruBdy,  Mr.  Eaton  and  the 
senate  122;    congressional  districts,  &c. 
123;  report  on  the  state  rights  resolutions 
176;    proposal  of   S.  Carolina  to  form   a 
southern  convention  153, 196;  anti-nullifi- 
cation proceedings                  319,  387,  319 
Thanksgiving  proclamation                151 
Thompson,  C.  C.  B.  of  the  navy,  dies  45 
Tin,  free  trade  commerce  in               317 
Toasts — drank  at  Oglethorpe,  Geo.  9, 77; 
in  Philadelphia  52;  in  S.  Carolina  77— see 
S.  Carolina. 

Toland,  Mr — see    congress    and   bank 
U.  S. 
Tonnage,  &c.  of  the  U.  S.      154  to  167 
Travelling,  rapid  70, 268 

Treasury  department — see  congress — 
circular  to  collectors  concerning  the  new 
tariff  56, 172;  the  annual  report  243;  the  re- 
port on  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
U.  S.  154  to  167 

Trees,  curious  experiments  on  69 

"Tri-color,"  the  new  212 

Tripoli — insurrection,  &c.  183;  the  Bri- 
tish and  the  bey  183 
Trollope,  Mrs^- his  book      67, 147,  212 
Turkey—  the  navy  46;  Mr.  Eekford  46, 
palace  of  Stavros  103;  battles,  &c.  70, 120, 
149,201,  241;  progress  of  Ibrahim  pacha 
149,  201,  216;  press  at  Constantinople  103; 
Mehemed  Ali  216;  letter  from  the  sultan 
187;  indemnity  to  the  porte  216,  newspaper 
at  Syra                                                     241 
Tweed,  the  British  brig                       268 

U 

Union,  the — the  "value"  and  oppression 

of  194;  meetings  concerning  293,  295,  308, 

317,    318,  331— see  names  0/  states  and 

places. 

V 
Van  Buren,  Martin— resolution  of  cer- 
tain persons  atSchodack,  on  the  "affront" 
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.  96;  In-  l''<t>:r  io  certain  mi 
zen«  of  N<  Carolina  185;  correspondenca 

Huh  mbh  i 

Gilmer  and  Saml.  I'.  • 
rnir.i  ita«  heir  apparent  403;    about 
irginia. 
fce. 
Van  ENenaa4!  Land,  convicts  sent  to 

d>  40,51, 133,  l 
339,  .'<-  boom  179;  tari 

195 
ptaaak,  .Mr.  of  New  Vork  145 — see 
eongrest. 

<ce  congress— 

bank  bill,  effects  of  fcc.  3,  IT.  41, 

Mr.  Webster's 

to  1 1J;  various  opinions  and 

.',  -,3.  103,  lo.".,  II  I,  168;  lan- 

pitigc  a  with  tliat  of  Charles 

Fox  114;  with  do.  that  of  Mr.  Ma- 

136 

I    lluren,    Mr. 

election*  and  Virginia,  fcc— importance  of 

115;  gnu.  KeKeen  on  Um  roatecl  of    186, 

.  hiio— cJotli,  &.c.  made  in  the  state  in 


the  Harbour  ticket  and  various  pro 
ceedinga  88,  187,  137;  letters  of  Messrs. 
Oilmerand  Carson  1S7;  letter oI'Mr.  Roanfl 
137;  James  and  Kenaulia  rivers  38(5;  lauds 
in  Jefferson ce.  146;  financed  168;  incendia- 
ries 1<J6;  elections  134,  149,  171,  180,  214, 
128;  remarks  of  the  "Whig" 
on  the  vote  of  the  electoral  college  346; 
Mr.  Floyd's  message  communicating  the 
proposal  of  S.  Carolina  to  form  a  southern 
convention  379;  the  S.  C.  ordinance,  &c. 
275;  debate  thereon  275,  286;  resolutions 
of  the  committee  286,  301,  330,  395,  396; 
debate  360,  396;  appointment  of  B.  W. 
Leifh,  correspondence,  &c.  397;  his  cor- 
respondence  with  gov.  Floyd  and  the 
tltov*reigtity"  of  S.  Carolina  435;  anti  nul- 
liricatinn  nieetings,  &c.  318 

Vultures,  American  25 

W 
Warren,  William  130 

Washington,  Geo.— &  letter  of  to  the  go- 
vernor of  N.  Carolina  5;  his  opinion  of 
stale  sovereignty  308;  correspondence  con- 
cerning a  statue  to  the  memory  of        141 
Wasp,  death  by  the  sting  of  a  131 1 


Waikins,  Tobias,  his  ca3e  327,  32! 

Webb,  Jas.  Watson  11,  1! 

Webster,     Daniel— see     congress— hii 

speech  on  the  president's  veto  on  the  banl 

106  to  112;  his  views  on  nullification,  &c 

186;  re-elected  senator  385;  speech  at  th€ 

union  meeting  in  Boston  294;  remarks  o 

the  N.  H.  Patriot  34{ 

Weights  and  measures  30$ 

West  Indies— excitement   in  Jamaica 

&c.  21,  22,  46,  132, 194,229;  distress  of  tin 

people  22,  403;  political  excitement  in  150 

403;  the  missionaries  in  301;  trade  witli 

the  U.  S.  under  the  arrangement  87,  180 

mortality  among  slaves  132;  hurricane  403: 

Cuba  5j 

Whale  fishery,  vessels  engaged  in       8S 

Wheat  crops  i6£ 

White,  Jos.  M.  121 

Wilde,  Mr.  of  Geo — see  congress  and  2 

Wilks,  Robert,  dies  95 

Wind,  rapidity  of  181 

Wirt,  Wm.  his  card  218 

Witnesses,  in  courts  of  justice         147 

Wool,  price  of  67,  241,  31G 

Workman,  the  late  judge  180 
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Adams,  Mr.  his  speech  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Drayton  on  the  tariff  bill  256  to 
263* 
Addison,  judge,  his  charge  to  the 
juryol  Alleghany  countv,Penn- 
43 
roNonEss. 
•<ite.     The  bill  to  provide  fur- 
ther for  the  collection  of  dirtier  on 
imports,   reported   by   .Mr.    Wilkins, 
Jan.  81,  lS.i.3 — 16;  discussions  on  va- 
rious   points,    by    Messrs.    Wilkins, 
Bibb,  Giundy,  Mangum,  Miller,  Clay, 
Poindexter,    Smith,    Frelingboyaen. 
Brown,  Calhoun  and  King,  (Jan  22) 
40  to  55;  interruption  of*  the  "great 
debate, M  with  sketches  of  the  remarks 
<>t    Mess,-,.    Webster,  Tyler,  Bibb, 
n  and  Holmes  122  to  124.    Yeas 
Mid  nays  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  256 
ech   of  Mr.  Wil- 
brief    remarks  of 
Ihoun   and    Miller)  55  to 
peeeh  of  Mr.    Bibb  62  to  80; 
n  "I  Mr.  Prelinghuysen  SO  to  90; 
I  Mr.  Hi-own  'JO  to 97;  speech 
;      Holmes  97  to  L02;  speech  of 
1  »9;  speech  of  Mr. 
:'    109  to   122;    speech   of   Mr 
,)'11'  peeeh  of  Mr.  Mil- 

1  to  1  i3;  speech  of  Mr.  Moore 
143  to  in,  speech  of  Mr.  Rives  144 
to  155;  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun  155  to 
»  of  Mr.  Webster  170  to 
188    [see    Mr.    Calhoun's    resolutions 
;   speech  of  Mr.    Poindexter, 
Ided,    188  to  214; 
of    Mr.    I.nimlv   g]  V    to    221. 
ill.-  iIi-f.Mt  eclo  ,,|.    |  |„   spcech- 
Mli  and    Mangum 
were  not  obtained,  and  are  believed 
not  to  have  bean  reported.    The  de- 
bate  on    Mr.   Calhoun's    resolutions 
(which  follows),  was  really  a  continu- 
ation of  this  debate.] 

eaittW       ""'  V  ",Sf:rted  as  an  argument 
■  general  sjApument, 

th/nV,~. !!    lmme',,ately  connected  with 
bate  '  "lvolved  in  Uie  "great  de- 


Jl£r.  Calhoun's  resolutions  on  the 
"constitutional  compact"  170,  222; 
Mr.  Grundy's  222;  Mr.  Clayton's  222. 
Debates  on  these  resolutions — re- 
marks of  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Mangum, 
Grundy,  Webster  and  Poindexter, 
&c.  123  to  129;  speech  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn 220  to  240;  speech  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster 240;  speech  of  Mr.  Sprague  241 

House  of  representatives.  Report 
and  bill  from  the  committee  of  the 
judiciary,  presented  Feb.  8,  1833 — 
48;  speech  of  Mr.  Mardis  with  re- 
speet  to  the  bill  from  the  senate  to 
"provide  for  the  collection  of  duties 
on  imports"  244;  of  Mr.  Isaacs  245; 
of  Mr.  Davis,  of  S.  C.  248;  of  Mr. 
Blair  249;  of  Mr.  Root  253;  of  Mr. 
Carson  254;  remarks  of  Messrs.  Mc- 
Duflie,  Blair,  Beardsley  and  Burges 
263,  264;  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  256 

Connecticut.  Ratification  of  the 
constitution  45 

Delaware.  Ratification  of  the  con- 
stitution 44 

Drayton,  Mr.  his  remarks  on  the 
tariff  bill  256 

Georgia.  Ratification  of  the  con- 
stitution 45 

Jefferson,  Thomas — sec  Virginia. 
Extract  from  his  report  on  the  fishe- 
ries (1791)  37;  letter  to  Mr.  Leiper 
37;  correspondence  with  Mr.  Austin 

v     .     ,  37  to  39 

Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798  and 
1-99—5  to  7;  letter  from  Thomas 
Jefferson  Randolph,  with  a  copy  of 
the  original  draught  of  these  resolu- 
tions in  the  hand  writing  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  22  to  24 

I  .lvingston,  Edward.  Extract  from 
his  speech  complimented  by  Mr.  Ma- 
dison 00 

Madison,    James see     Virginia. 

to  Mr.  Ingersoll,  on  nullifica- 
tion, state  rights,  &c.  25;  to  the  same 
OB  judicial  precedent!  and  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  28;  to  Mr.  Ste- 
m,  on  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare  29;   to  Mr.  Living- 


ston, complimentary  of  his  [Mr.  L's] 
interpretation  of  the  Virginia  pro- 
ceedings in  1798  and  1799 — 31;  letters 
to  Mr.  Cabell  on  the  constitutional 

J >ower  of  congress  to  impose  a  tariff 
or  the  encouragement  of  manufac- 
tures 32  to  37 

Maryland.  Ratification  of  the  con- 
stitution 45 

Massachusetts.  Ratification  of  the 
constitution  45 

Mifflin,  gov.  of  Pennsylvania — ex- 
tract from  his  address  (Sept.  1794)43 

New  Hampshire.  Ratification  of 
the  constitution  45 

New  Jersey.  Ratification  of  the 
constitution  44 

New  York.  Ratification  of  the 
constitution  46 

North  Carolina.  Ratification  of  the 
constitution  40 

Pennsylvania — report  made  to  the 
legislature  on  the  mandamus  of  the 
supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Gideon 
01  instead  24;  [see  Jlddison,  Mifflin, 
Washington.]  Ratification  of  the  con- 
stitution 44 

Rhode  Island.  Ratification  of  the 
constitution  45 

South  Carolina.  Ratification  of  the 
constitution  45.  See  senate  of  the  U. 
States,  arid  house  of  representatives. 

Vermont.  Ratification  of  the  con- 
stitution 46 

Virginia— resolutions  of  1798 — If 
address  to  the  people  accompanying  | 
the   same  1;    answers  of  Delaware,  ! 
Rhode  Island,   Massachusetts,   New  ' 
York,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  to  the  Virginia  resolu- 
tions, 2  to  5;  Mr.  Madison's  report 
on  these  answers  8  to  22;  ratification 
of  the  constitution  of  the  U.  S.         45 

Washington,  George.  Extract  from  I 
his  circular  to  the  governors  of  the 
several  states  (1783)  39;  his  procla* 
mations  concerning  the  resistance  tr> 
the  laws  in  Pennsylvania  (1794)40*1 
•*1 ;  his  speech  to  both  houses  of  cor 
gress  (Nov.  1794)  41, 
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QiJ-With  the  present  number,  the  twenty-second  year 
of  the  Register  is  commenced,  and  the  occasion  is  fitting 
to  return  thank's  for  the  faithful  and  kind  support  which 
the  editor  has  received  for  so  long  a  period  of  time. 
Efforts  to  deserve  k  will  he  continued. 

The  subject  which  has  been  a  leading  one  in  this  work 
for  a  good  many  years,  being  generally  settled  for  '■'■the 
time  being,"  less  room  will  be  given  up  to  discussions 
concerning  the  right  and   necessity   of  protecting,   and 
thereby  exciting,  the  industry  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  but  special  points  are  yet  open  for  consideration, 
and  the  principles  of  the  "American  System,"  and  facts 
pertaining  to  its  progress,  shall  be  carefully  attended  to, 
as  necessary  to  the  public  instruction  and  useful  for  refer- 
ence.    The  late  tariff  law  is,  by  no  means,  such  a  one  as 
we  desired  to  haw,  and  strove  to  obtain.     We  fear  that 
it  will  seriously  affect  the  growers  and  manufacturers  of 
wool — and  regret  to  believe,  that  it  will  much  embarrass, 
if  not  absolutely  destroy,  certain  minor  branches  of  in- 
dustry: but  there  are  some  excellent  provisions  in  the 
law — and,  though  more  has  been  yielded  to  a  querulous 
minority  than  we  would  have  given  up,  a  moral  potver,  in 
favor  of  the  protecting  principle  at  large,   has  perhaps 
been  gained,  which,  in  the  end,  may  he  vitally  important 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  nation.      We  cannot, 
however,  in  advance,  calculate  all  the  operations  of  the 
new  law,  upon  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  classes 
of  the  country,  and  much  less  predict  its  effect  upon  the 
national  finances,  and  the  currency  of  the  United  States. 
If  low    duties   on  certain   leading   articles,   shall   induce 
greatly  increased  importations-— the  public  revenue  may 
overflow,   while  private  embarrassment  abounds.     The 
excess  in  receipts  from  the  customs,  in  the  two  first  years 
after  the  war  of  1812,  rendered  more  injury  to  the  Ame- 
rican people,  than  the  accumulation  of  a  public  debt  of  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  would  have  inflicted;  and  on 
various  accounts,  but  especially  because  the  great  excess 
of  foreign  goods  prostrated  the  labor  and  employment  of 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  productive  persons,  and  dissi- 
pated a  vast  amount  of  capital  vested  in  manufactures,  by 
which  the  home  market  for  the  products  of  agriculture  was 
diminished,  and  a  general  and  severe  decline  in  the  value 
of  lands  and  commodities -ensued.    It  is  the  gain  of  indivi- 
duals which  makes  up  a  nation's  wealth.     A  full  public 
treasury  may  represent  personal  poverty,  just  as  well  as 
personal  prosperity;  and  surpluses  of  importations  beyond 
the  value  of  exportations,  always  have,  and  must,  bring 
about   pecuniary   embarrassments  and   private   distress. 
They  will  "regulate  themselves,"  to  be  sure?  but,  if  "let 
alone,"  too  often  after  the  manner  of  the  Indian,  who  bar- 
ters his  beaver  blanket  for  a  keg  of  rum.    It  is  the  duty  of 
a  jast  government,  as  it  would  be  that  of  an  Indian  chief, 
to  prevent  occurrences  of  this  kind — and  hence  it  is  the 
"aim  and  end"  of  the  policy  of  all  civilized  nations,  in 
matters  of  trade,  that  the  value  of  articles  exported  shall 
exceed  the  value  of  articles  imported,  which  is  effected 
by  prohibitory  or  protecting  laws.    And  this  must  be  uni- 
versally admitted — that  no  country  ought  to  be  dependent 
on  another  for  eesential  articles  of  food,  clothing  and  shel- 
ter,— -<?r  such  as  are  indispensable  in  seasons  of  war — if 
possible,  and   by  any  means,  to  avoid  such  dependence. 
These  principles  we  shall  still  endeavor  to  explain  and 
defend — keep  alive, and  make  familiar  to  the  people;  for  the 
time  may  again  recur,  and,  i'n  a  certain  event,  will  re- 
cur, when  we  shall  as  much  need  an  application  of  them 
as  ever.     And  here  the  opportunity  is  presented  to  say*— 
(and  we  think  that  our  opinion  on  this  point  is  worth 
something),  that  incalculable  benefits  to  the  country  have 
been  conferred,  or  sustained,  because  of  the  great  conven- 
tion of  the  friends  of  domestic  industry,  held  at  New 
York,  in  October  test:  for,  though  falling  "short  of  our  pur- 
poses in  some  important  respects,  that  convention  was  the 
means  of  ascertaining  facts  and  establishing  principles, 
and   of  producing   harmony    and    strength   of  operation 
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among  the  friends  of  the  "American  System,"  which 
taken  together,  presented  a  barrier  which  the  open  ant 
resolute  enemy  could  not  penetrate,  while  serving  as  ; 
'Pledge  round  about"  timid,  or  half-and-half  friends,— 
and  as  a  caution  to  some  of  that  miserable  class  of  poli 
tician:,,  who  are  always  ready  to  play  the  part  of  traitors 
if  "spoils"  are  to  be  gained  by  the  treason.  The  effect 
growing  out  of  the  convention  were  not,  perhaps,  abso 
lute  as  to  the  two  latter  descriptions  of  persons — but  ct  r 
tain,  we  think,  were  kept  steady  who  might  have  bee: 
twisted  from  us,  or  have  joined  the  enemy — in  the  absent 
of  the  facts  that  were  developed,  and  the  moral  poive 
which  was  gained,  through  the  convention  held  in  Nei 
York.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  we  had  a  powerfu 
and  talented  enemy  to  contend  with — an  united  sections 
interest  to  oppose, — and  political  interests  and  manage 
meats,  and  injhiences,  to  resist,  that  were  fearful  to  th 
system;  and  besides,  by  the  near  approach  of  an  extir 
guishment  of  the  national  debt,  the  question  concernin 
the  amount  of  duties  which  should  be  imposed  on  certai 
articles,  was  fairly  one  between  protection  and  revenut 
The  administration  too,  judging  by  the  bill  reported  b 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  which,  we  were  authorit; 
tively  informed,  had  the  entire  approbation  of  the  pr< 
si  dent,  was  exceedingly  hostile;  for  it  must  be  recollec 
ed  that  in  that  project,  as  originally  submitted,  all  tl 
mechanical  trades  were  cut  down  to  a  duty  of  15  p< 
cent,  as  -were  all  tJie  specific  duties  imposed  by  the  acts 
18(24  and  1823;  fifteen  per  cent,  being  the  ""platform"  C 
which  certain  interests  would  agree  to  protect  the  n 
tional  industry ! !  !*  When  all  these  tilings  are  conside 
ed,  we  think  it  must  be  admitted, — that  we  have  much 
congratulate  ourselves  upon;  though  we  cannot  claim  su< 
a  triumphant  result  as  the  great  majority  of  the  people, 
favor  of  the  "system,"  and  the  splendid  talents  exerted 
its  support,  ought  to  have  secured  for  us. 

But,  while  always  on  the  look-out  for  the  furtheran* 
of  our  principles  concerning  domestic  manufactures  at 
internal  improvement,  and  prepared  to  support  the 
with  a  zeal  commensurate  with  their  importance  to  tl 
people  of  the  United  States,  our  present  chief  purpose 
to  enrich  this  work  with  valuable  matters  for  corami 
reading  and  reference,  and  especially  in  statistics.  W 
shall,  in  our  next,  commence  the  publication  of  the  la 
census,  by  counties,  and  so  conclude  it,  that,  when  the  v 
lume  is  bound,  the  whole  will  be  presented  in  one  bod 
we  shall  also  so  give  a  detailed  alphabetical  statement 
the  duties  payable  under  the  present  tariff  and  the  ne 
law,  the  commercial  tables  from  the  treasury  departmei 
and  other  like  authentic  and  important  articles,  wi 
many  compilations  or  collections  of  our  own, — in  rel 
tion  to  the  population,  productions,  resources,  &c. 
various  nations  and  states,  cities  and  towns,  &c,  and  t 
usual  selections  of  matters  for  political  history  shall 
carefully  made,  as  heretofore.  We  believe  that  the  E 
bister  is  the  most  capacious  record  of  "things  in  gen 
ral"  that  is  published  in  the  world;  and  we  shall  ha 
more  leisure  and  space  to  improve  it,  in  this  respect — u 
der  the  support  of  a  generous  public. 

SCf^The  publication  of  the  reports,  and  other  papei 
of  the  New  York  convention,  is  just  concluded, — and  th 
will  be  done  up  and  speedily  forwarded  to  those  who  we 
members  of  that  body — two  copies  each,  and  free  of  e 
pense;  if  gentlemen  will  apply  for  them  at  the  places 
deposit  about  to  be  made  known,  which  shall  be  render 
as  convenient  as  possible  to  all.  These  reports  mak( 
neat  and  valuable  volume  of  more  than  200  pages.  €< 
tain  of  the  reports,  which  were  printed  in  large  numbe. 
were,  long  since,  spread  "far  and  wide,"  as  they  issu 

*  As  to  these  matters  we  have  much  to  say — when 
shall  be  considered  "necessary  and  proper"  to  speak 
them. 
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from  the  pre**,  and  have  rendered  important  services  to 
the*; 

frvCol    Brav'.cn  has  published  an  able  address  to  the 

district  of  Charlcsl 

the  tariff  subject,  preceded  by  the  comparative  statement 

—v,  of  JulySMhewmg 

duties  payable  under  the  new 

dial  the  s  mth  has  gained  much 

b'v  th.  of  the  tariff;  and,  while  exhorting  the 

people  to  continued  exer  the  prelecting  sys- 

}enii  \,  .   to  yield  a  patriotic   sub- 

f  the  union. 

BrfcCertamaicrsons'unknown,  in  South  Carolina,  Geor- 

d  Alabama,  have  latch    become  very  wroth  at  the 

iome  have   attempted    to    inflict 

ading  of  three   or  four  closely  and  coarsely  written 

-  upon  him— but  as  they  paid  the  postage  on  their 

no  harm  w*l  done!     Another,  in  a  huge  passion, 

led  him  of  the  result  of  a  certain  election,  about  as 

important  as  the  issue  of  one  in  either  of  the  twelve  wards 

of  Baltimore,  and  says  "look  at  that,  you  old ." 

A  third  gives  an  account  of  the  burning  of  an  effigy  of  the 
editor — ]  but  the  last  letters  were  ungentlemanly,  because 
the  writers  dishonestly  neglected  to  pay  the  postage  on 
them;  but  the  money  was  returned  at  the  post-office,  and 
a  petty  swindling  defeated.]  A  fourth  directs  his  atten- 
tion to  certain  proceedings  recently  had  in  Oglethorpe 
j .  Geo.,  and  calls  upon  him  to  tiquahen  because  of 
them!  And  so  they  go  on.  Let  them  go  on!  The  edi- 
tor, reiving  on  the  goodness  of  Phovidknck,  and  the  use 
ns  permitted,  has  not  yet  "quaked"  because  of  the 
cholera,  and  his  mind  is  as  cool  and  collected  as  ever  it. 
was,  though  his  health,  for  some  months  past,  has  not 
been  quite  fii-m — chiefly,  as  he  believes,  because  of  close 
application  to  business — and  if  not  "quaking"  at  the  cho- 
lera, he  surely  will  not  "quake"  at  these  choleric  gentle- 
many  good,  by  way  of  letting-olFthe 
steam,  thev  are  heartily  welcome  to  abuse  the  editor — 
w|,o  o!  the  necessity  or  utility  of  the  curses 

and  lire  ich  are  thrown  out  in  volumes.     That's 

all!  And  if  they  must  needs  curse  and  abuse,  the 
editor  is  just  as  willing  that  they  should  cast  their  filth  at 
him,  as  at  any  body  else!  Perhaps,  being  vented  in  this 
direction,  it  the  "hide"  of  some  unfortunate 

from  the  language  and  manner  of  two  or 
they  are  supposed  1o  be  among 
those  v  .; nd  sell"  persons  of  color!' — a 

of  manufactures  and  trade,  which',  perhaps,   ought' not  to 
be  encouraged.     This  opinion,   however,  is  offered  with 
,.  e  to  the  lofty  and  high-souled  persons  in- 
1! — and  a]]  that   "  Id   is — 'J^S-pay  the 

j»0STA0E.     It  will  help  to  pay  off  the  national  debt. 

BitTixonr.  It  will  he  seen  by  referring  to  the  proper 
h'-ad,  that  the  cholera  still  prevails  in  this  city;  but  the 
deaths  caused  by  it,  and  especially  of  white  persons,  are 
of  small  comparative  amount,  considering  the  gross  po- 
pulation of  Baltimore,  and  its  fullness  of  people;*  for  we 
can  repeat  what  was  said  in  the  la^t  Rebi&tsu,  that  we  do 
not  personally  know  a  single  family  which  has  yet  left 
the  city  on  account  of  tl  rid  that  "business  in 

general  .'."     No   one,  passing   through 

t  ileh.ee 
amor;;  larm.  Our  hotels  are  nearly 

m  of  the 

lich  a  nice  observer  would 

I  I  in  the 

,'nt-f.dl,  than   heretofore. 

oked  who  are  also 


filled  at 
year,  and  the  onl; 
note,  it- 
middle  of  the  da 
prudent 

symptoms.'' 

cd  to  |  t   persons,  m 

traced  to  some  app  •  but  still  incautious  pro- 
ceeding: ma 

n  particular  indulgence  in 

melons,  fruit  or  uni  d  the  medical  gen- 

haveacqulr  ,iii\   t  , 

cure   the   disease,   if  called  upon  in   time,    the   consti- 


•Ye  i  .severe  day- 

30  deaths — 17  white.  13  colored. 


-there  were 


tution  of  the  patient  having  been  a  sound  one.  We  are 
all  in  the  hands,  and  subjected  to  the  will,  of  Pkovi- 
DSNCK,  and  in  all  seasons — but  can  assure  our  friends,  at  a 
distance,  that  we  entertain  no  special  apprehensions  of 
disease,  at  this  present  time,  unless  in  the  practice  of 
more  than  ordinary  care  to  preserve  health. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  disease  is  most  fatal  to  the 
colored  persons,  whose  population  is  less  than  ^.fourth 
part  of  the  whole. 

The  pocxd  sterling.  We  have  been  much  amused 
with  some  of  the  remarks  we  have  seen  published,  be- 
cause that,  by  the  late  act  of  congress,  the  pound  sterling 
is  to  be  rated  at  480  cents,  for  the  assessment  of  duties,  in- 
stead of  444,  as  at  present  established. 

The  Baltimore  American  queries  whether  this  pro- 
ceeding is  not  a  violation  of  the  convention  with  Great 
Britain,  of  the  3d  July,  1815,  which  prescribes  that  no 
"higher  or  other  duties'''-  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  im- 
positions into  either  country,  jf  any  articles  the  growth, 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  other,  "than  are,  or  shall 
be  payable  on  the  like  articles,  being  the  growth,  pro- 
duce or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country." 

How  such  a  remark  could  be  made  in  the  face  of  the 
well-known  fact,  that  the  average  par  value  of  the  pound 
sterling  has  rather  exceeded  than  fallen  short  of  480 
cents,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  is  surprising.  That  is, 
if  a  person  were  required  to  pay  .£1,000  sterling  in  Lon- 
don, in  silver — he  would  be  compelled  to  send  4,800  dol- 
lars to  satisfy  his  debt.  The  reverse  of  ihe  proposition 
then,  of  the  "American,"  surely  exists' — "that  a  discrimi- 
nating duty"  has  long  been  continued  in  favor  of  England, 
and  in  violation  of  like  provisions  in  our  treaties  with 
other  powers! 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
most  respectable  merchants  in  Philadelphia,  and  an  ex- 
tensive importer  both  of  English  and  French  goods. 
These  extracts  were  published  in  the  Register  some 
months  ago,  but  we  shall  repeat  them — 

"$1,000  in  specie  shipped  to  Havre,  and  $1,000  ship- 
ped to  London,  will  result  as  follows: 

"$1,000  will  sell  in  Havre  at  5/.  30c.  each,  say  5,300/ 
for  which  I  purchased  5,300/  worth  of  silk  stockings, 
paving  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  the  duty  paid  at  the  custom 
house  is  §218  80. 

"$1,000  in  London   did  weigh,  as  per  bill  of  sale  of 

:    sent  myself,  866|  ounces;  sold  at  4,y.  10<7.  (they 

an  now  at  4s.  9^rf.  )they  gave  £209  8s.  which,  invested  in 

silk  stockings  paving  same  duty  of  20  per  cent,  paid  at 

the  custom  house  $204  77. 

"Being  a  difference  of  $14  03  in  favor  of  British  goods." 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  extend  remarks  on  this  subject. 
If  the  editors  of  the  "American"  wish  to  pay  £1  in  Lon- 
don, they  must  send  480  cents,  (in  silver),  to  pay  it — for 
rather  above  than  below  this  rate,  has  been  the  average 
of  the  exchange  for  years  past.  Then,  let  the  pound 
sterling  be  called  what  it  may — it  is  480  cents,  in  silver, 
at  London;  and  it  must  be  rightful  that  it  should  so  he 
established  by  law. 

In  another  instance — in  one  of  Dr.  Cooper's  South  Ca- 
rolina calculations,  perhaps,  for  we  have  mislaid  the  arti- 
cle— the  cost  of  goods  in  England  vrw  put  down  as  to  he 
increased,  because  of  the  increased  estimate  of  the  value 
o£ the  pound  sterling,; by  our  new  tariff  law !  Why  not. 
nidtifysW  the  cost  of  commodities  in  England,  by  calling 
the  poUnd  sterling  000  cents?  That  would  be  "a  capital 
calculation,  and  speedily  turn  ihe  "balance  of  trade"  in  our 
favor — provided  onlyXhv.  British  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers would  practice  upon  the  shrewd  proposition! 

While  on  matters  of  value,  we  may  notice  the  follow- 
ing extracted  from  Mr.  Wilde's  great  speech  on  the  ta- 
riff, as  published  in  the  National  'intelligencer  of  Tues- 
day last.  To  shew  the  diminished  value  of  certain  com- 
modities, he  offers  this  statement,  among  others — 
"  Cotton  goods. 
Official  value.  Declared  value. 
'     181  f» £16,335,124 £13,072,747 

ls''" 31,810,474 13,420,536 

"  1  he  quantity  of  £31,810,474  ought,  at  the  prices  of 
10    have    been  worth   in    1830,   £25,518,667;    they 
were  only  £13,420,536— depreciation  90  per  cent.     What 
cost  one  dollar  in  1816,  cost  onlu  ten  cents  in  1830." 
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"What  cost  one  dollar  in  1816,  cost  only  10  cents  in 
1830!"  This  heats  Mr.  Cambreleng's  nine  millions  of 
tons  of  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  of  G.  Bri- 
tain'and  Ireland!  Now.  if  the  con) pared  value  of  the  goods 
had  been  diminished  110  per  ct.  instead  of  the  90  per  ct. 
of  Mr.  Wilde,  what  cost  one  dollar  in  1816,  -would  have 
cost,  in  1830,  ten  cents  less  than  nothing:  If  such  is  good 
arithmetic  in  Georgia — we  advise  the  importation  of  many 
schoolmasters  from  Connecticut.  Mr.  Wilde  shews  that 
the  depreciated  value  was  less  than  one-half- — and  a  half, 
we  have  always  supposed,  was  50  per  cent.  Cotton  goods 
have  a  generally  diminished  value  of  50  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  the  prices  of  them  in  1816;  hut  what  cost 
a  dollar  then  may  not  be  had  for  ten  cents  now!  The 
latter  sum  would  not  pay  for  the  raw  cotton  in  the  goods. 
For  example,  4  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  weighing  1  lb. 
would  have  cost,  let  us  say  80  cents,  in  1846 — but,  by 
Mr.  Wilde's  calculation,  only  8  cents  in  1830;  or  2  cents 
less  than  the  first  price  of  the  cotton  in  Georgia.  It 
won't  do:      The  argument  nullifies  itself. 

Party  naxes.  Being  of  the  old  republican  party,  we 
have  oftentimes  objected  to  (he  use  of  the  names  ot  per- 
sons to  designate  parties,  which  should  exist  only  on  prin- 
ciples; hut  the  personal  distinctions  are  in  such  common 
use,  that  we  are  often  compelled  to  practice  a  proceeding 
that  we  condemn,  to  convey  desired  information  to  our 
readers. 

We  see  that  the  "Milledgeville  Journal"  of  the  16th 
nit.  has  a  "Troup  ticket  for  congress,"  and  a  "Clark 
ticket  for  congress."  The  meaning-  of  these  classifica- 
tions are  understood  within  the  state — but,  Ave  believe, 
no  where  else. 

Oglethorpe.  Because  called  upon  to  "quake"  while 
looking  at  the  proceedings  in  thiscounty,  we  have  given  an 
account  of  them.  Now  this  county  of  Oglethorpe,  at  the 
census  just  taken,  contained  exactly  5,670  of  the  people 
of  tbe  United  States  and  7,940  black  slaves.  "May  they 
live  a  thousand  years" — and  "nullification"  not  be  the 
fate  of  these  nulUfiers.  It  is  said  there  were  upwards  of 
a  thousand  men  at  this  meeting?  Were  they  all  Oglelhor- 
peans?  Are  they  so  many  white  men  in  the  county?  We 
guess  not.  _— 

Nctllificatiox.  We  have  not  latterly  said  much  on 
this  suhject — and  expect  to  do  but  little  more  than  put 
upon  record  some  things  which  persons  will  be  heartily 
ashamed  of  hereafter,  and  deeply  repent  themselves  of. 
The  disease  rages  in  South  Carolina  with  unabated  vio- 
lence, and,  perhaps,  has  infected  a  small  majority  of  the 
people  of  that  state — and  some  few  cases  are  appearing 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama;  but  there  is  no  present  pros- 
pect that  it  will  become  endemical.  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  are  in  a  very  healthy  state;  and, 
though  solitary  instances  appear  in  the  two  former,  all 
the  doctors  agree  that  it  cannot  become  general. 

Virginia  ix  17S9.  The  Boston  Atlas  publishes  the 
following  extract  horn  an  old  magazine.  We  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  our  anti-tariff  friends: 

Petersburg,  July  9,  1789.  Virginia  cloth—of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  very  cheap — 'may  be  purchased  almost 
every  day,  of  the  country  people  who  come  to  town,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  sale  of  it.  It  is  infinitely  superior 
to  any  tiling  of  the  kind  imported,  and  wears  remarkably 
well.  The  cloth  is  made  of  cotton,  woven  with  great 
taste,  and,  by  the  ingenuity  of  our  fair,  has  been  brought 
to  such  perfection  as  to  be  preferred  by  many  to  the  Eu- 
ropean manufactures.  Several  gentlemen  have  furnished 
themselves  with  full  suits  of  this  cloth;  and  as  manv 
others  are  anxious  to  obtain  it,  we  hope  that  every  one, 
■who  professes  himself  to  be  a  Virginian,  will  be  distin- 
guished by  his  cloth,  as  it  will  be  promoting  the  manufac- 
tures of  our  own  countrv,  and  giving  that  encouragement 
to  industry  which  it  ought  ever  to  meet  with. 

Kentucky.     We  have  the  official  returns  of  the  result 
of  the  late  election — as  follows: 
Governor. 
Mr.  Breathitt,(Jackson)  40,715 

Buokner,  (Clay)  39,473 


Majority 


1,242 


Lieut.  Governor. 
Mr.  Morehead,  (Clay)  40,073 

Taylor,  (Jackson)  37,491 

Majority  2,582 

If  the  votes  for  Messrs.  Buckner  and  Morehead — and 
Messrs.  Breathitt  and  Taylor  be  added,  there  is  a  joinl 
majority  of  1,340  in  favor  of  the  two  former. 

'i'he  senate  of  Kentucky  consists  of  22  members  friend- 
ly to  Mr.  Clay,  and  16  "Jackson."  The  house  60  Clay, 
and  40  Jackson — whole  number  of  members  138;  majo- 
rity for  Clay,  in  joint  ballot,  26. 

Missouri.  The  returns  of  the  late  election,  so  far  as 
received,  shew  the  following  results— 

For  Governor — Mr.  Bull  4,947 

Dunklin  4,778 

For  congress Mr.  Ashlev  6,443 

Wells  5,092 

Five  counties  and  a  part  of  a  sixth  yet  to  be  heard  from. 
Messrs.  Dunklin  and  Wells  are  the  "regular  Jackson 
candidates" — anti-tariff,   auti-internal  improvement  and 
anti-bank. 

Mississippi.  There  \\vvi\five  candidates  for  congress, 
including  Mr.  Plummer,  the'  present  member,  -who  all 
received  handsome  polls.  Mr.  Plummer,  so  far,  is  a 
little  a-head  of  any  other,  but  without  receiving  one-third 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  returned.  Result  not  re- 
ceived. The  political  characters  of  the  candidates  are 
not  stated.     Mr.  P.  is  "Jackson." 

Ixdiaxa.  We  have  partial  returns  of  the  late  elec- 
tions in  this  state,  and  both  parties  claim  a  triumph! 
The  present  members  of  congress  from  Indiana  are 
"Jaeksonians." 

The  "Indiana  Democrat"  says — "Of  the  ten  senators 
who  were  this  year  to  be  elected,  five  Jaeksonians  are 
certainly  elected,  and  the  sixth  not  heard  from.  Of  the 
75  members  in  the  house  of  representatives  to  be  elect- 
ed, 41  out  of  69  already  returned,  are  Jacksonmen,  28 
Claymen,  and  two  anti-masons,  leaving  four  to  come  in, 
and,  a  probability  that  at  least  two  of  them  will  be  for 
the  administration.  One  of  the  anti-masons  was  for 
lack;  o.'i,  the  other  for  Clay.  Thus  has  Indiana  stood  her 
ground  in  spite  of  the  outcry  against  the  veto,  and  with- 
out the  least  exertion  has  she  entirely  changed  the  state 
of  parties  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  will  pro- 
bacy have  the  majority  on  joint  ballot  on  the  Jackson 
side." 

And  the  National  Intelligencer  says — A  letter  from  a 
highly  respectable  gentleman  in  Indianapolis,  contains 
the  following  language:  "We  have  abundant  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the' result  of  the  late  election  in  this  state. 
A  large  majority  of  national  republicans  are  elected  to 
the  legislature,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assuring  you, 
that  the  electoral  ticket  favorable  to  Henry  Clay  and 
John  Sergeant,  will  be  secured,  in  the  fall,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  I  perceive  that  some  of  the  Jack- 
son politicians  are  reckoning  Indiana  among  the  doubt- 
ful states.     She  is  not  doubtful. " 

Illixois.  Mr.  Duncan  is  re-elected  to  congress.— 
From  the  other  districts  there  are  only  partial  returns. 
General  result  not  yet  known  to  us. 

The  veto  or  the  bask  mix.  The  New  Orleans 
Emporium  mentions  among  the  deleterious  effects  of  the 
veto  at  that  place,  that  one  of  the  state  banks  has  already 
commenced  discounting  four  months  paper  at  an  interest 

of  eight  per  cent. 

"Bribery."  We  notice  that  the  following  article,  ex- 
tracted from  the  "  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette,"  is  called 
"bribery."  We  do  not  think  it  deserves  so  severe  an 
appellation;  and  it  mar  be  easily  counteracted.  Let  other 
"merchants"  offer  250  cents  for  pork,  if  general  Jack- 
son is  re-elected,  and  only  150,  if  Mr.  Clay  shall. he 
chosen.  Between  the  two  offers,  the  farmers  will  be 
sure  of  a  good  price  for  their  pork — though  the  specu- 
lators may  suffer. 

" Effect  of  the  veto— farmers  look  here'— We  are  <*- 
dibly  informed  that   several   merchants  in  this  o' 
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who 


making  contracts  for  their  winter  supplies  of  pork, are 

offering  to  contract  hilara  and  fifty  cen 

hundred  weight,  if  Demy  Clay  is  electe<l  president^ and 

one  dot 

ed.     Such  is  ihe  effect  of  the  veto.     Ever] 

raises  pork  1  r  hundred  by  vOti 

i  tetiiiog  the  people 
ean  understand.  It  is  ver)  plain  that  the  merchants 
cannot   give  high  pi  A  and   other  produce,  it 

.  pay  with.  Support  the  hank 
then  and  money  will  be  plenty.  Consequently,  pork, 
com.  wheat,  rye, flour  and  all  others  sruclearai 

>,  v,  ill  command  good  prices.     Hut  put  down  the 
bank  and  low  prices  must  be  the  consequence." 

'•oat  Phoenix,  on  her  way  up  the 
isippi,  took  fire  near  Lafourche,  on  the  15th  July, 
and  by  the  exertions  of  her  officers  and  crew,  would  pro~ 
babry  hare  been  saved — hut  an  explosion  took  place 
which  destroyed  her;  and  her  cargo,  valued  at  300,000 
dollars  waa  chiefly  lost  This  explosion  was  caused  by 
gun-powder,  supposed  to  have  been  secreted  in  packages 
of  coffee — the  captain  not  knowing  that  one  pound  of 
powder  was  on  board,  having  refused  to  receive  any  on 
freight. 

.f  <  N  MM  W  i  LSOJT,  our  old  and  valued  friend' — for  a 
considerable  time  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  "Aurora," 
and  since  of  the  "Steabenville  Herald,*'  (which  has  long 
been  one  of  the  best  weel  lv  papers  published  in  the  U. 
States),  has  recently  established  himself  at  Pittsburg, 
where  he  publishes  the  "Pennsylvania  Advocate."  in 
which  we  heartily  wish  him  success — being  certain  that 
he  loili  "ileserve  it.  " 

Gold.  The  mining  business  is  still  on  the  increase  in 
the  south--but  capital  and  skill  are  yet  wanting,  it  is 
said,  to  render  some  of  the  mines  the"  most  productive 
of  any  in  the  -world.  LotuFs  mine  yields  about  1,000 
dwts.  weekly. 

Wf.k.hty  matters.  The  Wheeling  Gazette  of  Aug. 
25,  says — We  examined,  a  few  days  ago,  a  couple  of 
very  fine  castings  at  the  upper  fouudcYy  of  Messrs.  Cuth- 
bert  &  Co.  The  one  was  a  flange  intended  for  the  steam 
engine  in  the  rolling  and  slitting  mill  of  Mr.  Shoenberger, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  weighs  84,080  lbs.  and  is. 
probably  the  largest  casting  which  lias  ever  been  made 
in  the  western  country— the  other  is  a  shaft  for  the  same 
engine  and  weighs  74,018  lbs. 

rs.     Total  number  arrived  at  Quehec,  in  the 
on,  up  to  the  Sth  Aug.—  43,921;  viz:  24,200 
from  Ireland,  15,23(5  England,  4,101  Scotland,  375  Nova 
Scotia.       | 

I  a  letter  from  Grosse  Isle,  the  quarantine 
ground  below  Quebec,  dated  August  6: — "The  new 
building  is  as  full  as  it  can  hold.  Upwards  of  one  thou- 
^nd  emigrants  are  on  shore,  and  about  eighteen  hundred 
more  are  now  waiting  to  take  up  their  quarters,  as  soon 
as  the  present  occupants  can  be  got  on  board  a  vessel,  on 
their  way  to  Quebec." 

CAMUBA.  This  man,  whose  name,  as  he  signs  it 
himsHi,  is  Constant  Polari,  was  yesterday  discharged 
from  detention  under  pro*  5S  from  the  United  States 
court,  and  was  sin,. ilium  ouslj  delivered  up  to  the  agent 
of  tie   D  rnment,  the  Chevalier  Huygens  on  the 

mandate  ot  the  governor  of  this  state,  in  consequence  of 
documents  and  a  requisition  from  the  government  of  Hol- 

laod,  which  were  someti lince  received  by  him      lie 

was  immediately  put  „„  board  the  pilot  boat  Gazette 
which  was  chartered  for  the  purpose:  the  sudden  equip- 
ment and  sailing  of  which  has  given  rise  to  much  specu- 
lation, and  been  supposed  to  be  connected  with  some 
mysterious  manoeuvres.  Mr.  Taylor,  junior,  a  deputy 
keeper  of  the  Bridewell,  and  the  younger  Hays  have  ac- 
MOMnied  (  arrara  on  his  voyage.  It  is  npt  supposed 
that  his  lite  wdi  he  exacted  as  the  forfeil  of  his  crimes- 
but  his  vtual  and  public  conviction  at  home  has  been 
anxiously  des!r„,  ,1V  u„.  prim.(i  o[- 0y;  -^  wfc^ 

tVkmort.jTeIaM?t,0°"  ^ ■'■"<  :,-'<  after  the  abstraction 
a/ his  wife's  jewels.     V  before  to-day,  be*n 


:\\\  are  of  the  fact  that  Raymond,  one  of  the  most  active 
of  our  police  officers,  and  who  exhibited  so  much  cle- 
verness and  perseverance  in  discovering  that  portion  of 
the  jewels  which  were  buried  in  Holland,  had  been  one 
of  tlie  victims  of  cholera  in  this  city. 

[JV!  Y.  Com.  Aug.  24. 

Mexjco  is  going  through  another  civil  war,  or  revolu- 
tion'— 'that  general  "this"  or  general  "that"  may  have  the 
command.  There  will  not  be  peace  and  safety  in  the 
south  until  the  generals  are  in  a  state  of  suhmission  to 
the  laws,  and  the  arbitrary  spirit  of  the  sword  given  up 
to  the  decisions  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  authori- 
ties, ordained  by  the  people.  General  Pedraza,  general 
Santa  Anna,  and  general  Bustamente,  are  the  present  ri- 
val chiefs  in  Mexico. 

The  United  States  new  tariff.  We  believe  that 
a  considerable  part  of  our  imports  of  British  goods  has 
for  many  years  found  a  market  in  the  United  States. 
Under  any  rate  of  duties,  the  Americans  cannot  prevent 
their  citizens,  who  bring  down  their  produce,  and  sell 
and  get  cash  for  it  here,  from  purchasing  their  outfits  of 
clothing,  &ce.  if  that  outfit  can  be  had  at  all  near  the  price 
which  they  would  pay  for  it  at  home;  they  can  never 
prevent  them,  if  their  system  is  a  high  protection  duty 
one,  from  entering  their  homes  with  goods,  by  the  count- 
less landing  places  of  the  south  hank  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  lakes.  To  deprive  Canada  of  a  market,  which 
belongs  to  it  hy  the  nature  of  the  country,  is  next  to 
impossible.  Under  the  increasing  means  of  inland  com- 
munication from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  United  States 
sea-hoard,  with  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  our  com- 
merce with  the  United  States  has  not  diminished,  but 
rather  increased. 

Cheap  woollen  cloths,  at  the  new  duty,  cannot  be 
smuggled  into  the  United  States.  An  inducement  still 
exists  for  smuggling  the  better  kinds.  India  goods  pay 
a  trifling  duty,  and  will  he  smuggled  into  Canada.  Teas 
and  coffee  are  free,  and  will  he  smuggled  into  Canada 
more  than  hitherto.  [  Quebec  Gazette,  Aug,  3. 


The  harbor  bill.  The'following  were  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  ordering  the  harbor  bill  to  a  third  reading. — 
This  bill  is  inserted  at  length  in  page  428  of  the  last  vo- 
lume,    ll  was  vetoed  by  the  president. 

■  isAS— Messrs.  Adams,  Chilton  Allan,  Allison,  Ap- 
pleton,  Armstrong,  Arnold,  Ashley,  Banks,  Noyes  Bar- 
ber, Barstow,  Isaac  C.  Bates,  Beardsley,  Briggs,  Johr 
C.  Brodhead,  Bullard,  Burd,  Gaboon,  Carr,  Choate, 
Lewis  Condiet,  Silas  Gondict,  E.  Cooke,  Bates  Cooke, 
Cooper,  Cerwin,  Crane,  Crawford,  Greighton,  Johr 
Davis,  Dayan,  Dearborn,  Denny,  Dickson,  Doddridge 
Duncan,  Ellsworth,  George  Evans,  Edward  Everett 
Horace  Everett,  Grennell,  Hodges,  Heister,  Howard 
Hughes,  Huntington,  Ingersoll,  irvin,  Jenifer,  Jewett 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  Kendall,  Kennon,  John  King,  Lan 
sing,  Leavitt,  Lecompte,  Lent,  Letcher,  Marshall,  Ma* 
well,  Robert  McCoy,  McKennan,  Mercer,  Milligan 
Newton,  Pearce,  Pendleton,  Pierson,  Pitcher,  Potts,  Ran 
dolph,J.  Reed,  Root,  Russell,  Semmes,  W.  B.  Shcpard 
Slade,  Southard,  Spence,  Stanberry,  Stewart,  Storrs 
Sutherland,  Taylor,  Philemon  Thomas,  John  Thomson 
Tompkins,  Tracy,  Yance,  Vinton,  Ward,  Ward  well 
Washington,  Watmough,  Weeks,  Wilkin,  Wheeler 
Elisha  Whittlesey,  Frederick  Whittlesey,  Edward  D 
White;  Wprthington,  Young8 — 102. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Alexander,  Anderson,  Angel,  Arch 
er,  Barnwell,  Barringer,  James  Bates,  Bell,  Bergen 
Bethune,  James  Blair,  John  Blair,  Bouck,  Bouldin 
Branch,  Bucher,  Gambreleng,  Chandler,  Chinn,  Clai 
borne,  Clay,  Clayton,  Coke,  Connor,  Davenport,  Warrei 
li.  Davis,  Dewart,  Douhleday,  Drayton,  Felder,  Fitz 
gerald,  Ford,  Foster,  Gifmore,  Gordon,  Griffin,  Thoma 
II.  Hall,  William  Hall,  Mammons,  Harper,  Dawes,  Haw 
kins,  Dogan,  Horn,  Hubbard,  Ihrie,  Jarvis,  Charles  C 
Johnston,  Adam  King,  Lamar,  Lewis,  Mann,  Willinn 
McCoy,  McDuffie,  McKay,  Thomas  R.  Mitchell,  Muh 
lenberg,  Nuckolls,  Patton,  Plummer,  Polk,  Roane,  A 
H.  Shepperd,  Smith,  Soule,  Speight,  Standifer,  Ste 
phens,  Whiley  Thompson,  Verplanck,  C.  P.  White 
Wickliffe,  Williams— 73. 
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Black  Hawk's  invasion.  From  the  Galenian.  This 
bold  fellow,  who  has  occasioned  so  much  distress  on  the 
noivh  western  frontier,  for  some  months  past,  has  at  length 
paid  pretty  dearly  for  his  temerity.  His  whole  loss  down 
to  the  3d  August  is  estimated  at  400  killed  and  150  pri- 
soners. About  150  were  killed  in  the  engagement  of  the  2d 
inst.  the  particulars  of  which  were  given  in  our  last,  (see 
page  12),  23  to  25  in  the  affair  of  the  steam  boat  War- 
rior on  the  1st  inst.  6S  in  the  action  with  gens.  Dodge 
and  Henry  on  the  Ouisconsin,—  and  about  200  in  various 
skirmishes  previously.  Seventy  prisoners  were  taken  in 
the  engagement  of  the  2d  inst.  About  100  horses  were 
also  taken.  In  the  affair  with  the  steam  boat  Warrior, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  Indians  fired  from  1,500  to  2,500 
balls.  They  however  proved  themselves  very  bad  marks- 
men, unless  the  boat  was  too  distant  for  the  range  of 
their  muskets,  as  only  00  of  their  shots  struck  her,  and 
only  one  man  on  board  was  wounded.  Nothing  certain  is 
known  of  the  fate  of  Black  Hawk.  A  prisoner  reports, 
that  the  man  who  stood  next  to  him  was  killed  by  the 
first  discharge  of  the  six  pounder  on  board  the  boat,  and 
that,  in.the  midst  of  the  action,  he  himself  retreated  up 
the  river. 

The  St.  Louis  Times  says — We  learn  that  the  Illinois 
militia,  who  have  been  in  service  in  the  war  with  Black 
Hawk,  are  disbanded,  and  have  returned  home.  The 
regular  army,  about  1,500  strong  under  general  Scott, 
will  be  amply  aide  to  protect  the  frontier,  and,  if  active 
force  should  be  again  necessary,  to  reduce  the  enemy  to 
absolute  submission. 

ftJ»"The  affair  of  the  steam  boat"  above  mentioned 
took  place  previous  to  the  general  defeat  of  the  Indians, 
as  recorded  in  subsequent  pages — when  the  Indians  had 
arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  .Mississippi,  for  the  purpose 
of  crossing,  and   scattering   themselves   in  the   wilds  of 

the  "far  west." 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHOLERA. 

NEW   YORK. 
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4      2 

16 

8 

1   1 

21       6 

The  New  York  papers  of  tile  27th  contain  n  notice  signed  by 
*  large  number  of  the  mosl  respectable  merchants  and  dealers, 
inviting  tbetr  customers  to  the  city,  in  the  assurance  that  those 
parts  of  the  city,  in  which  the  hotels  are   located;  and 
business  transacted,  arc  healthy. 

ALBANY. 

New  cases.  Deaths. 

August  23d     ------     23    -----     8 

24lli    ------    20 5 

25th    ------      9    -----     3 

26th    -     -     -     -     -     -     12     -     -     ,     -     -     6 
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Four  of  the  hospitals  in  tl 
—and  four  yet  kept  open. 

Total  interments  in  Philadelphia  for  the  week  ending  Aug.  25 
—245— viz.  116  adults  and  129  children.  Of  the  whole,  67  adults 
and  49  children  of  the  cholera. 


Old  age  6;  Marasmus  2;  catarrhal  &vex  1;  cholera  121;  still  bom 
3;  cholera  infantum  13;  unknown  adult  1;  cramp  cholic  3;  dy- 
sentery 3;  consumption  6;  childbed  1;  typhus  fever  2;  convul- 
sions 2;  mania  1;  bilious  fever  1;  small  pox  1;  whooping  cough 
1;  dropsy  In  the  head  1— total  178. 

Under  one  year,  18;  between  1  and  2,  7;  2  and  5,  6;  5  and  10, 
1;  10  and  21,  14;  above  21,  129—178. 

Males  92— females  86 — 178.  Of  which  number  78  were  color- 
ed persons,  75  free,  3  slaves.  DAVID  HARRIS,  sect'y. 

Many  of  the  deaths  that  take  place  in  Baltimore  are  still  di- 
rectly traced  to  eating  water-melons  and  other  poisonous  things. 
[tl  some  instances  they  seem  as  certainly  to  kill  as  ratsbane 
would  do. 

variocs. 
Cases  of  cholera  are  reported  from  the  following  places,  since  our 
last  publication—but  at  many  of  them  only  one  or  two  cases  or 
deaths. 

Massachusetts — At  Andover  and  Pepperel. 
Rliode  Island — At  Providence. 

Connecticut — At  Whitehaven,  Milton,  Danbury,  Bridgeport, 
New  Haven  and  Fair  Haven. 

New  York— At  Poughkeepsie,  Schenectady,  Aquakanonk, 
Buffalo,  Utica,  [118  cases  and  33  deaths,  up  to  the  20th  Aug.] 
SiiiE-Sina  prison,  Batavia,  Troy,  Flushing,  Catskill,  Schoharie, 
Wainpsville,  Meudon,  Victor,  Rochester,  Clyde,  Oyster  Bay, 
Rotterdam,  Lyons,  Brooklyn,  Athens,  Salina,  Syracuse,  White- 
hall, Brownville,  Lenox,  Lockport,  Ogdensburg. 

Nex  Jersey — At  Paterson,  cases  up  to  the  23d  Aug.  42,  deaths 
16— and  6  or  7  deaths  in  the  adjacent  village  of  Manchester,  a 
part  of  the  town  of  Paterson,  though  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  board  of  health.  Elizabethtown,  New  Brunswick,  Bah  way, 
Bottlehill,  Trenton,  Princeton.— In  Newark,  up  to  the  25th  Aug. 
there  had  been  117  cases  and  49  deaths,  by  cholera. 

Pennsylvania — At  Reading,  Manayunk,  Wilkesbarre,  Erie, 
German  town,  Pottsville,  Miliord,  West  Chester,  New  Garden— 
and  in  several  other  parts  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  state. 

Delaware- The  average  deaths  at  Wilmington  last  week  were 

nearly  two  per  diem — chiefly  of  colored  persons. 
In  Michigan— at  Detroit. 

U'ashinnton—  August  24— 2  new  cases;  Aug.  25  and  26 — new 
cases  9,  deaths  6,  all  colored  persons;  Aug.  27,  new  cases  2, 
death  1;  Aug.  28,  4  new  cases,  2  deaths;  Aug.  29, 15  new  cases, 
1  death;  Aug.  30,  3  new  cases,  1  death. 

Norfolk — Aug.  23 — 8  interments,  7  of  colored  persons;  24th, 
6  interments,  all  colored;  25th,  6  interments — 2  white,  4  colored; 
26tn,  9  interments,  6  white,  3  colored;  27th,  7  interments,  3 
white,  4  colored. 

Portsmouth.  The  cholera  has  much  abated  in  this  town — a 
few  deaths  still  happen,  nearly  all  of  persons  of  color. 

Fortress  Monroe.  Six  soldiers  were  attacked  with  cholera  on 
the  night  of  the  20th  August,  and  two  died.  On  the  21st  two  co- 
lored laborers  were  seized  with  it,  and  on  the  22d  eight  more. 
The  result  of  these  cases,  or  the  further  progress  of  the  disease, 
is  yet  unknown  to  us. 

•—>•»►©©»««— 
FOREIGN  NEWS. 
We  have  accounts  from  London  of  the  evening  of  the  20th 
July.     The  only  matters  stated  in  the  way  of  news,  arc — 

That  three  Miguelite  regiments  had  joined  Pedro's  forces  at 
Villa  Nova,  and  a  fourth  attempted  the  same,  but  was  fired  on 
and  dispersed.    The  commander  of  the  French  ship  Melpomene, 
of  60  guns,  lying  in  the  Tagus,  had  forbidden  the  departure  of 
t.ro  Portuguese  ships  of  the  line— and  an  attempt  to  move  them 
was  not  made!     Pedro,  and  his  officers  and  men  were  in  excel- 
lent spirits  -and  expected  to  march  for  Lisbon  on  the  24th  July. 
The   Dutch  colonel  Koopman,  commanding  at  Antwerp,  has 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  city,  if  it  shall  be  attacked  by 
the  Belgians.     Such  is  the  point  of  an  official  note  which  he  has 
addressed  to  the  Swedish  consul. 
The  cholera  was  very  bad  at  Paris  and  extending  in  London. 
(.'nice  is   in  a  melancholy  state.     Prince  Otho,  of  Bavaria, 
however,  it  was  hoped,  would  restore  the  country  to  order — 
supported  by  England.  France  and  Russia. 

—  •  *►£©»<«.— 

LETTER  FROM  GF.N.  WASHINGTON. 
In  arranging  the  public  papers,  which  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  the  destruction  of  our  state  house,  (says  the  Raleigh, 
N.  (\  Star),  the  subjoined  letter  was  discovered  by  the  secreta- 
ry of  state,  who  has  politely  tendered  it  to  us  for  publication. 
It  breathes  the  same  patriotic  sentiments  which  ever  character- 
ised the  productions  of  the  father  of  his  country,  and  such  as 
cannot  be  too  often  recurred  to  in  this  period  of  political  strife 
and  intolerance. 
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To  the  governor  and  council  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 
Gentlemen— It  was  scarcely  possible  for  any  address  to  have 
given  me  greater  pleasure  than  that  which  I  have  just  received 
from  you,  because  I  consider  it  not  only  demonstrative  of  your 
approbation  of  my  conduct  in  accepting  the  first  office  in  the 
union,  but  also  indicative  of  the  good  dispositions  of  the  citizens 
of  your  state,  and  of  the  probability  of  their  speedy  acceding  to 
the  new  ceneral  government. 

In  justification  of  the  opinion  which  you  are  pleased  to  ex- 
press of  my  readiness  "to  advise  every  measure  calculated  to 
compose  party  divisions,  and  to  abate  any  animosity  that  may 
I  be  excited  by  mere  difference  of  opinion,"  I  take  the  liberty  of' 
Health  office,  dug.  27.   Report  of  interments  in  the  city  of  Bal-    referring  you  to  the  sentiments  communicated  by  me  to  the  ' 

12.  viz:  I  houses  of  com 


timore.for  the  last  week  ending  this  morning 


On  this  occasion,  I  am  likewise 
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.Hi  the  political  relation  which  fs  to  subsist 
the  state  of  North  Carolina  and  the  stated 
now  in  uniou  under  the  new  general  government. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 
K»m  York,  June  19rA,  1780. 

«— t^t*" ' 
PRESBYTER r AN  CHURCH. 
The  following  la  the  summary  statistical  report  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  m  the  United  States  of  America,  for  Juu 

This  church  of  Christ,  under  one  general  assembly  of  bishops 
and  ruling  elders,  which',  with  the  delegates  from  corresponding 
bodies,  in  .May  tost,  consisted  of  392  per.  ons,  comprehends  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  made,  twenty-one  synods;  one  iiundred 
,  2,281  congregations;  1,730  ordained  preach- 
making  in  atf  1,935  preachers  of  the  gospel 
220  candidates  for  the  ministry ;  and  217,348  communicants.    Of 
.  34,160  were  added  during  the  la;  t  year,  on 
examination  and  the  profession  of  their  faith,  and  6,883  by  cer- 
tificate; making  a  total  of  41,046  additions.     In  the  same  period 
the  baptisms  returned  amount  to  24,24G.  of  which  9,650  were 
of  adults,  13,9-46  of  infants,  and  1,806  not  distinguished,  the 
total  baptisms  only  having  been  returned  by  some  churches  and 
presbyteries.    The  annual  collection  of  moneys  for  charitable 
mount  to  §59,231  70  for  domestic  and  fo- 
•1  II  for  defraying  the  travelling  expenses 
the  last  assembly,  whose  actual  mileage  in 
turning  from  that  meeting  exceeded  170.000  miles; 
0,932  94  for  the. 
purposes  of  charitable  religious  education,  especially  of  pious, 
indigent  young  persons  in  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries;  and 
33  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  general  assembly. 
The  total  of  these  fundi  reported  as  having  been  thus  con'  muf- 
ti is  $137,819  39. 

Our  increase  during  the  past  year  has  been  in  synods  1 ;  pres- 
byteries 6;  iu  particular  churches,  or  duly  organised  coi 
lions  128;  in  ordained  preachers  146;  in  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try 5;  in  the  number  of  communicants  added  on  examination 
above  i  ar  18.603;  in  communicants  added  by  cer- 

m  adults  baptized  5,960;  in  infants  baptized  1,048; 
in  the  total  ot  baptisms  8,115;  and  in  the  total  of  charitable  con- 
tribution* $36,017  23.    There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
June,  1831,  of  11  persons. 
^ance  for  deaths,  dismissions,  suspensions 
he  actual  Increase  m  the  communicant*  of 
ch  during  the  year,  has  amounted  to  35.33i 
tl  gam  in  numbers  to  have  exceeded 
a  ■     }      a  V      '    .    BOnWHWfeantt.     Our  actual  increase  of 
-.  of  the  word,  has  been  135. 

y  one  ministers  of  the  gospel 
m  church  have  departed  this  life. 
The  foregoing  u  a  true  summarv, 

riLE8  ELY, 
stated  clvra  of  the  general  assembly. 
— ~*^  ©»«♦«• — 

THE  FOURTH  OF JULY 

umber  of  60,  sat  down  to  a 

,pIen.    :  Rue  Richelieu, 

!  f,  n. 


After  maki 
and  other  ren 
the  Presbyter 


on  of  the 


and  pleasure  we  this  day  enjoy,  above  the  thousands,  and 

ndrcfls  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen,  who  are 

at  this  moment  celebrating  this  great  national  festival:  the  honor 

and  pleasure  of  having  al  our  board  our  venerable  guest  on  my 

and,  the  hero  whom  two  worlds  claim  as  their  own.  Yes, 
g<  ntlemen,  he  belongs  to  America  as  well  as  to  Europe.  He  is 
r>ur  fellow  citizen;  and  the  universal  voice  of  our  country  would 
cry  out  agakist  us,  did  we  not  manifest  our  nation's  interest  in 
bis  person  and  character. 

With  the  mazes  of  European  politics  we  have  nothing  to  do; 
to  the  changing  schemes  of  good  or  bad  government  we"  cannot 
make  our.- elves  a  parly;  with  the  success  of  this  or  that  faction 
we  can  have  no  sympathy;  hut  with  the  great  principles  of  ra- 
tional liberty,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  those  principles  for 
which  our  guest  fought  by  the  sides  of  our  fathers,  and  which 
he  has  steadily  maintained  for  a  long  life,  "through  good  report 
and  through  evil  report,"  wc  do  sympathize.  We  should  not 
be  Americans  if  we  did  not  sympathize  with  them,  nor  can  we 
compromise  one  iota  of  these  principles,  and  preserve  our  self- 
respect  as  loyal  American  citizens.  They  are  the  principles  of 
order  and  good  government,  of  obedience  to  law;  the  principles 
which  under  Providence  have  made  our  country  unparalleled  in 
prosperity,  principles  which  rest  not  in  visionary  theory,  but 
are  made  palpable  by  the  sure  test  of  experiment  find  time. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  honor  our  guest  as  the  staunch  underrat- 
ing dcfendei  of  those  principles,  of  our  principles,  of  American 
principles.  Has  he  ever  deserted  them?  Has  he  ever  been 
known  to  waver:  Gentlemen,  there  are  some  men,  some  too 
who  would  wish  to  direct  public  opinion,  who  are  like  the 
buoys  upon  tide  water;  they  float  up  or  down  as  the  current 
sets  this  way  or  that  way.  If  you  ask  at  an  emergency,  where 
they  are  we  cannot  tell  you,  we  must  first  consult  the  Almanac, 
we  must  know  the  quarter  of  the  moon,  the  way  of  the  wind, 
the  time  of  the  tide,  and  then  we  may  guess  where  yon  may 
find  them.  But,  gentlemen,  our  guest  is  not  of  this  fickle  class". 
He  is  a  tower  amidst  the  waters:  his  foundation  is  upon  a  rock; 
he  moves  not  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  stream;  the  storm 
may  gather,  the  waters  may  rise  and  even  dash  above  his  head, 
or  they  may  subside  at  his  feet,  still  lie  stands  unmoved.  We 
know  his  site  and  his  bearings,  and  with  the  fullest  confidence 
we  point  to  where  he  stood  six  and  Jiffy  years  ago.  He  stands 
there  now.  The  winds  have  swept  by  him,  the  waves  have 
dashed  around  him,  the  snows  of  winters  have  lighted  upon 
him,  but  still  he  is  there.  I  ask  you  therefore  to  drink,  "To 
a  name  long  interwoven  with  history,  which  stands  un eclipse  d 
in  its  brightest  ages,  unsullied  in  its  darkest.'' 
Lafayette — 

This  speech  was  interrupted  with  applause  at  almost  every 
sentence,  and  the  sentiments  greeted  by  9  cheers.  The  band 
played  the  Pairsienne,  after  which  the  general  rose  ?.nd  replied. 
Aitcr  having  expressed  his  acknowledgments  for  the  toast  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  received,  he  thus  continued  in 
a  feeling  manner. 

ile,  on  this  happy  day,  my  55th  commemoration  of  our 
burth  of  July,  1  am  delighted  to  breathe  anion;:  you,  an 
AmeTican  atmosphere;  itretraces  at  once  to  my  mind  the  youth- 
ful recollection  of  a  first,  patriotic  love,  the  filial  and  fraternal, 
emission  of  friendships  formed  in  times  of  trial  and  danger.  It 
also  retraces  the  subsequent  forty  years  of  unshaken  affection, 
confidence  and  solicitude,  bestowed  by  the  American  people 
upon  an  absent,  adopted  son,  and  more  lately,  an  unparalleled, 
daily,  hourly  welcome  of  more  than  thirteen  months  through 
the  twenty-four  states  of  the  union,  which  in  a  continued  se- 
ries, have  come  to  this  very  moment,  to  cheer  a  grateful  heart. 
And,  while  I  most  feelingly  enjoy  the  marks  of  your  approba- 
tion, expressed  in  so  flattering  terms  by  our  honorable  president, 
I  am  happy  to  acknowledge,  that  the"  proudest  day  of  my  life 
has  been  that  day  of  my  solemn  reception  in  the  bosom  of  con- 
gress, when  their  president,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  did  officially  declare,  that  every  sentiment,  every  | 
act  of  my  long  eventful  life,  has  pro'ved  worthy  of  a  disciple  of 
the  American  school; 

Weil  may  the  people  of  the  United  States  sympathise  jn  the 
ive  liberties'of  Europe;  well  may  we,  as  American  citi- 1 
ke  a  pride  in  the  endeavors  in  the  several   nations  on  | 
this  sjrlo  of  the  Atlantic,  to  imitate,  as  tar  as  their  own  eircum- 1 
can  admit  if,  those  institutions  which  have  insured    to  i 
(I  States  a  greater  share  of  practical  liberty,  h 
der,  public  and  individual  security,  and  development  of  industry 

'      And,! 


'  ,'  '-'■  .'/  as  ever  been  known  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

rhose  testimonies  of  sympathy,  after  I  had  lorn 

portunitfes  to  acknowledge  the  high  and  affectionate  m 


tin 


4  the  proceed. 

■  cleft  of 
mvoked 
at  were 

-elebratf — A  healthful  memorial  of  the 
the  government. 

I  the  pre;- ident  rose,  and  made 


the 
drunk 


1.  Th< 


'I  c; 


connected  with  the  last,  without  adv 


he  next  toast,  jrentlcmcn,  so 


intimately 


rerungta  the  distinguished 


former   op- 
tee  the  hi;;h  and  affectionate  marks  of! 
approbation  for  the   French  great  week  of  July,  1830, 
splendidly  displayed    throughout  the  United   States,  let  me 
this  day  do  justice  to  the  generous  interest  thev  have  taken  : 
the  cause  of  heroic    Poland.     Let  me  particularly  express 
gratitude  for  the  assistance  I  have  received  from  the  eommitt 
at  Fan-,  in  the  appropriations  of  American  donations,  and, 
a  tribute  of  esteem  and  thanks  to  Doctor  lf,,we,  for  his  exec 


mission   entrust,.,!  l0   bim,  when  carrying  mater 


tion  of  the 

and  moral  comfort  into  the  heart  of  the  can  tonments  establish 

ny  rru&Mti  on  then  r;utern  frontier,  to  the  unfortunate  and 
d'ers  of  Poland;  ho  has  caused  bigh  credit  and 
to   be  poured  upon  the  American  name.     And   nc 

gentlemen,  r  shall  give  you  a  toast— 

lnd^nieneefU^tUti0n9~The  prolific  dau£htcrs  of  Amciic 
Then  followed  the  nth* 
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POLAND. 

Those  of  the  Polish  troops  who  had  the  misfortune  to  become 
prisoners  of  war,  did  not  all  return  from  Russia,  and  all  those 
wiio  were  either  deluded  by  the  amnesty  solemnly  promised 
them  by  Nicholas,  or  compelled  by  force  or  deception  to  re-enter 
from  Prussia  or  Austria  their  eouniiy,  wen:  immediately  eon 
ducted  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  where  they  will  also  be  em- 
bodied with  Russian  regiments.  Their  number  amounts  to 
50,000.  The  appearance  and  the  population  of  Warsaw  has  un- 
dergone a  complete  change.  The  eternal  parades  of  the  Rus- 
sian military,  the  shrill  voices  of  the  bearded  Russian  coachmen 
driving  furiously  through  the  streets  their  haughty  and  starred 
musters,  the  oriental  gorgeousness  dazzling  the  eyes  and  stun- 
ning the  ears — they  have  altogether  given  other  features  to  the 
capital,  which,  not  long  since  was  the  charming  abode  of  sim- 
plicity, elegance,  and  harmony,  and  represented,  as  it  were, a 
. single  united  family.  Warsaw  is  now  crowded  with  Russian 
families,  which  can  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  European 
population.  In  every  house  the  first,  floors  are  monopolized  by 
them.  Dirty  uncouth  Russian  dealers  and  victuallers,  with  their 
unshaved  long  beards,  infest  every  where  tiie  public  places. 
Vou  see  them  surround  the  column  of  king  Sigismund,  and  the 
statue  of  Copernicus,  with  their  little  shops  and  provision  wa- 
gons. Our  inhabitants  are  hardly  seen  in  public— children  not 
at  all.  They  are  fast  clinging  to  the  bosoms  of  their  unhappy 
mothers,  as  if  frightened  by  wolves,  wild  beasts,  or  monstrous 
spectres,  at  whose  head  Nicholas  stands  prominent,  as  in  him 
the  soul  of  the  infanticide  Herod  is  metamorphosed.  Still  the 
metropolis  hears  her  misfortunes  with  dignity  and  calmness,  ap- 
proaching on  sublimit}-;  like  Laocoon  encircled,  with  serpents, 
she  looks  up  toheav;  u,  vanquishing 

Warsaw,  June  2 — Aly  former  information  of  the  ex:.-! 
a  revolt  in  a  part  of  Lithuania  is  daily  gaining  ground.  The 
experienced  people  have  made  the  large"  forest  of  Ilailowics 
the  abode  for  their  security.  The  body  of  insurgents  is  mostly 
composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country,  who 
being  the  Constant  objects  of  Russian  persecution,  oppression, 
and  deportations  to  Siberia,  saw  in  the  revolt  tie:  only  means  of 
rescuing  themselves  from  the  cruel  fat.'  impending  over  them. 
Among  the  number  are  many  citizens  of  wealth  and  respectabi- 
lity, with  their  families,  and  the  peasantry  of  adjoining  villages. 
The  Russians  themselves  do  not  conceal  the  existence  of  the  fact. 
hut  seem  to  exaggerate  too  much  the  number  of  the  insurgents, 
which  they  gave  out  to  be  iiu,000  men.  It  is  not  long  since  a 
whole  regiment  of  Cossacks  was  cut  to  pieces  in  an  engagement 
with  these  desperate  men.— They  are  said  to  possess  I-ipieces 
of  cannon,  which  they  had  captured  from  the  Russians,  but  to 
be  in  want  of  ammunition-  They  gave  no  quarter  to  Russians; 
the  terror  thereof  is  great,  and  their  number  is  increasing  by  d  ;- 
setters  from  the  army.  Russia  already  appropriates  to  herself 
the  revenue  of  the  kingdoni,.her  army  i ;  'paid  from  the  Polish 
treasury,  and  the  Poles  have  furtherjo  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  new  fortifications  erected  to  keep  them  still  more  in  bon- 
dage. —Up  to  this  time,  upwards  of  IO.Ojj/JJO  tiorins  have  been 
disposed  of  in  tins  way,  and  considerable  sum-  have  also  been 
drawn  on  the  bank,  in  the  shape  of  loans.  All  vestiges  of  our 
nationality,  even  in  the  most  trifling  particulars,  are  every  where 
put  down,  and  made  to  disappear  before  the  cruel  jealousy  of 
the  public  enemy.  The  outworks  of  the  citadel  are  proceeding 
rapidly;  the  first  edifice  er,,  ted  m  it  is  tin  ,      Up  to 

this  moment,  not  more  thau  loJ  Polish  soldiers  have  voluntarily 
entered  the  Russian  service;  enrolled  by  compul- 

sion, or  by  holding  out  to  thorn  promises  which  will"  never  be 
realised.     Tie 

et  Russia.  The  volunteer?,  however,  were  introduced  to  field 
marshal  Paskewitch,  «  Inch  v.  as  done  on  account  of  the  singu- 
larity of  the  case;  on  which  occasion  each  received  two  Dutch 
ducats  from  his  own  hand.--  A  f  :  v  of  95.000  recruits  has  again 
been  ordered,  which  will  considerably  thin  toe  young  population 
of  Poland.     They  will  he  put  i 

— — •♦  9  ©**«•— 

ENGLISH  REFORM— PLF'" 

The  liberal  presses  and  the  political  unions  in  England  are 
busily  engaged  in  discussing  the  propriety  of  exacting  pledges 
from  the  candidates  for  seats  in  the  first  parliament  und'eMbe 
new  reform  bill,  in  relation  v  '  of  reform  which  the 

people  desire  to  effi  ct  bi  mean  i  Of  their  neWly  acquired  power. 
All  the  reformers,  we  believe-,  agree  as  t.,  the  absolute  necessity 
ot  requiring  pledges,  the  only  difference  of  opinion  reJj 
the  nature  and  extent  of  those  pledges,  it  is  a  highly  important 
subject,  eon.  idcrcd  with  relation  to  the  present  state  of  things  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  shall  hareafter  endeavor  to  present 
our  readers  with  the  arguments  and  views  of  the  editors  of  the 
London  Morning  Chronicle  and  Eon  Ion  Examiner,  (both  amon<* 
the  first  ablest  political  writers  ofthe  age),  who  differ  in  opinion 
in  relation  to  it.  Jn  the  mean  time,  we  present  our  readers  with 
the  opinions  ofthe  London  National  Political  Union  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  in  the  London  Morning  Chronicle  are  accompanied 
by  the  reasons  upon  which  these  opinion  are  founded,  but  which 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give.  Our  readers,  we  know, 
will  rejoice  at  the  nature  and  extent  ofthe  demands  ofthe  Eng- 
lish reformers.  rV.  y.  Sentinel." 

1  he  pledges  to  be  given  by  candidates  should  be  as  general  as 
possible;  the  understanding  as  to  their  execution  as  particular 
as  possible.  No  man  should  be  expected  to  attempt  any  thing  at 
such  an  unseasonable  time  as  would  subject  him  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  tolly;— no  one  should  bind  himself  in  such  a  way  as  would 
compel  him  to  perform  such  acts  to  save  his  pledges  as  would    to  liberty, 


make  him  a  hypocrite;  much  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  ofthe 
representative,  who,  if  he  be  honest,  will  seize  every  opportuni- 
ty to  promote  the  good  of  his  country,  and  convince  his  consti- 
tuents that  he  has  not  given  pledges  without  intending  to  per- 
form tiiem.  He  will,  therefore,  on  all  proper  occasions,  origi- 
nate motions,  and  will  support  every  measure  which  can  in  any 
way  tend  to  promote  the  great  reforms,  of  which  the  reform  bill 
may  be  taken  as  the  ba 

The  pledges,  then,  that  candidates  should  be  required  to  give, 
seem  to  be — 

li   Phrliamentdry  reform. 

This  includes — 

1.  Shortening  the  duration  of  parliament. 

2.  Voting  by  ballot. 
if  the  vvhofe  nation  were  divided  into  electoral  districts,  and 

tiie  votes  taken  by  ballot,  parliament  could  not  be  too  short,  nor 
the  right  of  voting  too  extensive. 

At  present  the  duration  of  parliament  should  be  limited  to  three 
years. 

The  advantages  of  voting  by  ballot  have  been  ably  and  conclu- 
sively shown  in   the  25th  number  of  the  Westminster  Review. 
A  careful  abridgement  ofthe  article  has  been  made,  and  may  be 
had  ofthe  secretary  at  the  Union  Rooms,  Saviile  House,  Leices 
ter  square,  at  7s.  a  hundred  for  distribution. 
2.  Law  re! 
This  includes   a  thorough  revision  of  all  laws — common,  sta- 
tute, civil,  criminal,  ecclesiastical,  local,  parliamentary,  and  mu- 
nicipal; the  abolition  of  all  arbitrary  jurisdiction;  the  abridgment, 
as  much  as  may  be  possible}  of  vexation;  delay,  and  expense; 
the  detection  of  crimes,  and  the  certainty  pf  speedy  punishment; 
abolition  of  barbarous  and  cruel  punishments,  and  toe   adoption 
of  such  punishments  only  as  are  commensurate  with  offences. 
3.   Financial  reform. 
This  includes  reduction  of  taxes  to   tiie  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent; reduction  of  all  overpaid  salaries  and  -veil  as 
payment  of  every   kind,    from    the   highest  office  in  the  state  to 
the  lowest;  the  total  abolition  of  all  sinecures,  all  useless  oilices, 
and  all  unearned  pensions. 

ft  is  advisable  that  indirect  taxes,  and  especially  those  that 
press  heaviest  on  trade,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  the  com 
forts  of  the  people,  should  be  repealed  in  preference  to  direct 
taxes.  Had  there  been  none  but  direct  taxes,  the  public  never 
would  have  submitted  to  ba  taxed  one-half  the  amount  they  ar« 
at  present  taxed. 

4.   Trade  reform. 
This  includes  the  abolition  of  all  monopolies,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  corn  law    monopoly;  the  free  admission  of  all  sorts  of 
lor  manufactures,  and  indeed  of  free  trade  in  every  rs- 
spect,  that  tne  great  er  number  may  no  longer  ba  compelled  to 
purchase  any  thing  at  an  advanced  price,  that  the  profits  of  a 
very  small  comparative  number  may  be  unduly  increased. 
5.   Church,  reform.. 
This  includ 

1.  Equalisation  to  a  great  extent  ofthe  church  establishment. 
Every  dignitary  of  the  church  preaches  poverty  and  wallows  in 

Great  wealth  being  condemned  as  incompatible  with 
the  true  religion,  none  of  its  ministers  should  therefore  be 
wealthy. 

2.  Ceasing  to  compel  any  one  to  pay  for  the  maintainauce  of 
any  particulai  doctrine  he  does  not  approve. 

li.  Abolition  of  tithes  in  the  fairest  way  and  in  the  shortest  time 

6.  Abolition  of  slavery. 
Thi:  includes  the  freedom  of  e  vary  person,  of  every  color,  and 

every  -shade  of  color;  holding  of  persons  in  slavery  is  unjust,  atro- 
cious, and  ciuei;  abolition  oi'  slavery  without  compensation  to  . 
slave  holders  is  also  unjust,  but  it  is  inevitable,  and  therefore 
ist  than  holding  them  as  slaves.  It  becomes  then 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  emancipate  all  slaves,  with  the 
iju  lice,  as  well  to  slave  holders  as  to  slaves  them* 
selves,  and  in  as  little  time  as  possible,  compatible  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  evil. 

7.  Tawes  on  knowledge. 
are  the  stamp  duties  on  newspapers,  the  excise  duty  on 

.  and  the  duty  on  advertisements. 

The  National  Political  Union  have  published  the  debate  on 
Mr.  Rulvver's  motion  on  this  subject,  with  notes. 

These  seven  pledges,  occupying  as  many  lines  appear  to  the 
council  to  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  exact;  and  such  as 
no  honest  man  can  refuse  to  give,  and  every  elector  should  de- 
mand. ROWLAND  DETROSIER,  secretary. 

June  11,  183-2. 

NATIONAL  POLISH  COMMITTEE. 

Paris,  May  9th,  1832. 
To  his  excellency,  general  Jackson,  president  ofthe  United  States 
of  America. 
General:  The  Poles,  exiled  from  their  unhappy. country,  which 
their  efforts  and  their  sacrifices  were  unavailable  to  save  from 
the  fangs  of  treachery  and  the  frightful  consequences  of  con- 
quest; the  Poles,  persecuted  by  all  the  sworn  enemies  of  liberty, 
bearing  nothing  from  their  native  country  saving  hope  and  mis- 
fortune, confidently  address  the  government  ofthe  happy  people 
of  America,  whose  power  and  dignity  the  old  hemisphere  de- 
lictus in  contemplating;  whose  wise  institutions  have  taken  deep 
root  in  the  soil,  and  sent  forth  vigorous  shoots  of  freedom,  and 


who  has  realized  the  sublime  problem  of  social  welfare  united 


^ 
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Europe  Knows  our  rights  and  our  vicissitudes.  Her  nations, 
in  their  progress  towards  general  emancipation,  hailed  our  suc- 
cesses with  raptures  and  joy,  and  shed  tears  over  our  reverses. 
The  country  of  Washington,  still  revering  the  memory  of  the 
intrepid  Pulaski,  and  the.  vi  usko,  re-sounded  mtli 

unanin  »na  at  our  List  efforts,  and  n«ii  her  tire  im- 

.  nor  the  charms  of  social  coflaforj 
which  they  so  plentifully  enjoy,  eould  deter  its  nappy  citizens 
from  sympathising  t'<>r  out  i  eireunastaneee 

tber  with  the  •  >f  having  done  <;ur  duty,  induce  us 

to  ssake  aa  appeal  to  popular  feelings,  which  atone  are  capable 

•ribed  of  a  once  (tec 
■ 

-  of  an  independent  existence,  of  which  the  rnsur- 
Vovembcr,  1830,  was  the  signal,  were  pass- 
emy,  possessed  of  all 
dvantages  arrived  from  material  force  aided  by  the  allies 
who  shared  in  the  criminal  dismemberment  of  the  Polish  re  j>u  fr- 
ied by  secret  agents  in  the  interior.     Poland  fell  a 
ter  armies  divided  for  the  pur- 
■  my  on  all  sides,  having  to  contend  with 
.  increasing  every  moment  and  suffered  to 
want  for  nothing  by  Ill-disposed  neighbors,  were  obliged  to  take 
in  a  country  which  belonged  to  Poland  before  it  became 
ity  of  invaders.     Meanwhile,  Prance  remained  an  indif- 
ferent spectator  of  their  struggle.     Lulled  with  the  vain  hope  of 
\  ing  peace,  and  led  astray  by  a  mistaken  policy  founded 
•deration  and  concession,  her  government  disregarded  the 
old  fr:.  ing  between  both  nations,  the  brotherly  ties 

that  once  united  them,  and  the  fact  of  Poland  having  stopped 
the  crusade  of  the  northern  despots  directed  against  the  priuci- 
pies  proclaimed  by  the  revolution  of  July.    Poland  has  under 


that  the  government  of  the  United  States  will  not  belie  their 
hopes  and  the  high  opinion  which  the  world  has  conceived  of 
its  dignity  and  liberality,  and  that  their  illgstrions  president, 
raised  to  that  proud  station  by  the  voice  of  his  fellow  citizens 
and  partaking  their  sentiments,  will  favorably  receive  the  appli- 
cation of  the  remains  of  a  nation  assailed  by  the  most  cruel  for- 
tune. 

We  have  already  had  flattering  proof  of  the  friendly  disposi- 
tion of  the  Americans  towards  us.  On  the  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  on  the  4th 
July,  1831,  the  citizens  of  that  republic  present  in  Paris  met 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  F.  Cooper,  and  snbscribed  a  consi- 
derable sum  in  favor  of  our  cause.  Mr.  S.  Howe  having  brought 
ns  two  banners  and  additional  patriotic  subscriptions,  most  of 
the  American  citizens  in  Paris  formed  into  a  committee,  under 
the  patronage  of  gen.  Lafayette. 

So  much  sympathy  shown  to  the  Polish  range,  emboldens  os 
to  hope  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  will  not  deny 
us  its  assistance.  If  it  should  happen,  throngb'  a  fatality  with- 
out example  in  the  records  of  the  world,  that  the  Poles,  per- 
secuted iR  Europe,  should  be  under  the  hard  and  cruel  neces- 
sity of  directing  their  last  course  towards  a  transatlantic  shore, 
th«;y  would  demand  fnendshrp  and  hospitality  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  >n  whose  country  they  know  misfortune  is 
over  sure  to  find  a  refuge.  Nevertheless,  as  the  number  of  our 
countrymen  might  amount  to  between  3  and  4,000  men,  desti- 
tute of  arms  and  resources,  and  consequently  in  imminent  dan- 
ger, they  deem  it  expedient  to  warn  the  government  of  their  de 
termination*  and  to  claim  its  aid. 

Under  these  cirenmstances,  it  is  important  for  them  to  be  in- 
formed with  all  possible  despatch,  to  what  extent  they  may  rely 
on  the  protection  and  support  of  the  United  States,  what  eon- 


one  the  yoke;  she  can  no  longer  boast  of  a  political  existence,    rlitien  would  l>e  required  of  those  who  should  seek  an  asylum  in 


■  ntirely  ruled  by  ukases,  in  violation  of  the  very  treaties 
ngagement  which  it  had  pleased  her  masters  to  impose  on 

her  fifteen  years  before.     The  Poles,  outlawed  in  the  empires, 

kingdoms  and  principalities  of  the  holy  alliance,  had  to  choose 

between  chains,  dungeons,  death,  or  transportation  to  tile  Icy 

of  Sibi  tin.  and  exile  and  the  confiscation  of  their  pro- 

The  remains  of  the  army,  whom  it  was  attempted  after 

1  Witnessed  the  murder  of  their  disarmed  brothers  to  in- 

■  accept  a  perfidious  amnesty,  together  with  the  members 
of  the  diet  and  of  the  revolutionary  government,  preferred  going 
into  exile,  there  to  devise  means  of  asserting  some  clay  their  coun- 
t's; for  be  their  losses  and  misfortunes  ever  so  great,  the 
Mall  never  cease  entertaining  in  their  hearts  the  secret  as- 
surance of  the  triumph  of  their  cause  and  of  the  re-establishment 
of  free  and  indoptndent  Poland.  They  sought  a  secure  asylum 
where  they  might  vindicate  their  common  interests,  and  support 
and  preserve  their  nationality;  A' constant  amity  and  recollec- 
tions of  former  glory  and  reverses,  shared  and  borne  at  different 

with  the  French  people:  zeal  and  repeated  services  mi- 
le,-Poland  to  France;  solemn  assurances  given  at.  a  mo- 
ment when  other  states  remained  silent,  by  the  chief  of  the 
nment  and  the  representatives  of  the  French  people,  that. 
lishf nationality  should  not  perish,  pointed  out  Fri 
the  only  country  in  which  the  Poles  could  expect  to  meet  with 
•  ility  and  protection,  religiously  preserve  their  nationality 
;;;".  way  for  the  regeneration  of  their  eoimtry. 
ion  of  the  members  of  the  last  government,  ami 
if  the  representatives  of  the  last  diet,  left  no  hope  of  their  being 
able  to  muster  on  any  point  the  number  required  by  law  to  trans- 
ce   of  national    representation  at  =o 
who  arrived  first  in 
of  appointing  from  among  themselves  a  na- 
committec.     By  degree-,  as  the  number  of  refugees  in- 
'  ie  committee  entered  into  communication 
id  took   upon  i'nclf  to  act  in  their  name.     It  is  in 
they  now  apply  to  the  president  and  government  of 
ol  America.    The  French  people  received 
,r  unhappy  brothers.    Confiding  in  their 
i  .ii  assurances  of  France   we 
rul  among  them  a  harbor  in  our  adversity,  and  the 
i  political  existence.    Such  werc'our  hopes 
mmg  to  France,     lint  the  government  has  been  deaf  to  the 
'Plication  of  tl  inv.it  has  even  perse- 

Ibem;  and  both  chain  sinned  their  svstem  bv 

ngthe  law  of  the  Oth  of  April  last,  which  is  particularly 
aimed  at  the  Poles,  whom  it  places  at  the  merev  of  a  hostile 
administration. 

political  horizon  of  Europe  is  assuming  every  day  a  more 
•  may  fall  a  prey  to  factions  or  inva 
1  hen  the  Poles  shall  be  left  without"  even  this  last  nreca 
tl    with   the   di  i  |    ,lt   „'„. 

nt  uncertain  situation  of  the  refu 
nation  could  not  but  take  inti 

th-ir  future  prospects,  and  devise  some  plan  for  thcii 

■t  the  exceptional  laws  of  France  being  carried  into  execu, 
:    flint,  the  Poles  should  again  become   n 

They  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  difficulties 
'in'!  '■  i  should  thej  be  com 

to  quit  the  hospitable  land  of  France;  m  their  p»ip!exitv 
to  the  Unitad  State*,  without,  however,  concealin" 
a  refuse  in  a  friendly  country  so  far  from  theirs 
ful  to  their  feelings,  since  it  would  he  attend- 
ed wit!)  n  Ion  x  exile,     lint  on  the  other  hand,  their  republican 
■afmfe  would  derive  some  consolation  in  their  misfortune,  from 
breathing  the  air  of  a  pure  hemisphere,  | 


the  republic,  what  would  be  the  nature  of  their  relations  vith 
and  duties  towards  the  states  of  the  union,  and  how  for  their  na- 
tionality could  be  guaranteed  without  interfering  with  the  in- 
stitution and  interests  of  the  country?  They  further  request  to 
he  informed,  would  the  government  secure  a  safe  passage  across 
the  ocean,  by  providing  them  with  a  safe  conduct  which  would 
preserve  them  in  their  navigation  from  dangers  they  would  have 
otherwise  to  encounter? 

Such  are  the  questions  which  the  Polish  national  committee 
take  the  liberty  to  address  to  the  supreme  chief  of  the  United 
States.  They  consider  it  a  mo?t  fortunate  circumstance  that 
their  sentiments  and  wishes  should  be  conveyed  to  him  through 
the  medium  of  Dr.  Howe,  who  by  his  zeal  and  exertions  in  our 
behalf,  has  acquired  additional  right  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
Poles. 

We  remain,  general,  with  the  most  profound  respect,  your 
excellency's  most  oheriient  servants. 

The  president  of  the  national  committee. 

(Signed)  LELEVEL  JOACHIM, 

LEONARD  CHODSKO, 
ANTONY  BI.USZUCEWIBZ, 
JOSEEF  ZALIZOSKI, 
ANTONY  FOZCUJSVYOSKI, 
E.  EYKAEZEWSKI, 
MICHEL  STUBE, 
EMW  LRD  WODZINSKI. 
— ...*£©  ©«.. — 

"TEE  SPOILS  OF  VICTORY." 

Mr.  Marry,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  United  Slates  from  New 
York,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Yan 
Bui  en  said— 

"It  may  he,  sir,  that  the  politician?  of  New  York  are  not  ar 
fastidious  as  some  gentlemen  are.  as  to  disclosing  the  principles 
on  which  they  act.  They  boldly  preach  what  they  pr^cticf 
When  they  are  contending  for  victoty,  they  avow  their  intcntiog 
of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  it.  If  they  are  defeated,  they  expect  tc 
retire  from  office.  If  they  are  successful,  fhey  claim,  as  a  mat- 
ter ofright,  the  advantages  of  success.  They  see  nothing  wrnnl 
in  the  rule  that  tothe  victor  belongs  the  spoils  of  the  knkmy.  ' 

"Judge  McLean,  who  retired  from  the  place  of  postmastei 
general  because  that,  he  would  not  be  an  agent,  in  giving  to  tlu 
victor  the  spoils  of  the  enemy— alias,  dismiss  persons  from  offiej 
for  opinion's  sake,  in  his  eulogium  on  the  late  president  Monroe 
said — 

"In  the  use  of  patronage,  that  most,  delicate  and  importaa 
branch  of  executive  power,  Mr.  Monroe  was  governed  by  ihos 
enlarged  and  elevated  views,  required  by  the  interests  of  hi 
country.  The  utmost  deference,  in  making  appointments,  wa 
paid  to  public  sentiment:  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  irrepi  oaehabl 
character  and  high  qualification  were  indispensable  requisites 
Personal  motives,  either  as  they  regarded  the  president  himsellj 
or  the  persons  appointed  were  lost  in  the  higher  consideration 
of  public  duty. 

"From  the  official  relation  which  I  bore  tothe  presiden! 
towards  the  close  of  his  administration,  it  became  my  duty 
consult  him  in  making  certain  appointments.  But  in  noh 
stance  did  he  intimate  a  preference  for  any  one  of  the 
dates  whose  names  I  laid  before  him.  His  answer  was,  UJ 
rormly,  'the  law  has  given  to  you  the  right  to  make  the  a 
pointinent;  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  vonr  decision:  do  what  tl 
public  interest  rcqu ii 

"In  one  case,  1  had  every  reason  to  believe,  if  personal  CO 
Horn   had  been  permitted   to  influence  him,  there  wr 
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strong  grounds  for  its  exercise.  One  of  the  applicants  was  a 
particular  friend,  with  whom,  in  early  life,  he  had  been  long  as- 
sociated in  the  public  service;  and  for  whom  he  entertained  a 
strong  personal  regard.  A  direct  appeal  to  personal  friend- 
ship was  made,  and  tins  was  enforced  by  the  necessities  of  the 
applicant.  But  even  in  this  case,  this  more  than  Roman  pa- 
triot gave  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  a  preference,  and 
another  individual  was  appointed,  because  I  believed  him  to  be 
better  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office, 

"The  relation  of  this  incident  will  be  pardoned,  on  the  ground 
that  such  casus  often  tend  to  more  elucidate  character  than 
more  important  transactions.  When  those  selfish  feelings 
to  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  liable,  come  directly  ill  contact 
with  public  duty,  and  they  are  disregarded,  no  higher  evidence 
can  be  given  of  elevated  and  patriotic  principles.  I  deem  it  of 
some  importance  to  record  such  instances,  as  they  may  not  be 
without  their  use  in  other  days  of  the  republic." 

The  Richmond  Whig,  some  months  ago,  had  the  following  ar- 
ticle: 

"1.  During  general  Washington's  administration  of  8  years, 
there  were  nine  removals— viz:  one  in  1792— three  in  1794 — 
three  in  1795— one  in  '98,  and  one  in  '97.  Of  these  one  was  a 
defaulter. 

"2.  In  president  John  Adams'  administration  of  4  years,  there 
were  ten  removals— rive  in  1797— two  in  1798 — one  in  1799 — two 
in  1800.    One  of  these  was  8  defaulter. 

"3.  In  president  Jefferson's  of  8  years,  there  were  thirty-nine 
—viz:  in  1802,  twenty-two — in  1803,  seventeen. 

"4.  In  president  Madison's  of  8  years,  there  were  five  re- 
movals, of  which  three  were  defaulters. 

"5.  In  president  Monroe's  of  8  years,  there  were  nine  removals. 
Of  these,  one  was  for  dealing  in  slaves,  (Guinea),  two  for  fai- 
lures, one  for  insanity,  one  for  misconduct,  and  one  for  quar- 
rels with  a  foreign  government. 

"6.  In  president  John  Quincy  Adams'  there  were  two  re- 
movals— both  for  cause. 

7.  In  president  Jackson's  administration,  and  in  the  first  year 
of  it  there  have  been  990  removals— 230  principal  officers,'  the 
remainder  postmasters  and  subordinates.  Several  of  these  were 
revolutionary  officers,  and  many  of  them  republicans,  friends  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison. 

— •*«  @  «<«• — 

DINNER  IN  OGLETHORPE,  GEORGIA. 

A  plentiful  repast  being  provided,  &c.  and  a  president  and  ten 

vice  presidents  being  seated,  and  the  eating  part  of  the  business 

of  the  day  ended,  the  following  sentiment  was  offered  by  the 

committee  of  arrangements: 

Our  senators  and  representatives  in  congress:  Their  efforts 
against  the  miscalled  "American  System,"  though  utterly  un- 
availing, have  obtained  for  them  the  highest  reward  of  virtuous 
ambition — the  gratitude  of  their  constituents. 

Col.  Thomas  F.  Foster,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  colleagues, 
responded  in  an  animated  address  of  half  an  hour's  length.  He 
expressed  it  as  his  settled  belief,  that  all  hope  of  relief  from  the 
majority  in  congress,  was  shut  out  forever — vindicated  his  col- 
leagues', who  voted  for  the  tariff  act  of  the  late  session,  from  the 
charge  of  having  sanctioned,  by  their  conduct,  the  principle  of 
the  protective  system;  and  concluded  by  offering, 

The  patriotic  citizens  of  Oglethorpe  county:  The  first  to  pro- 
pose a  systematic  opposition"  to  the  tariff: 'may  the  call  which 
they  have  made  meet  a  cordial  response  from  our  fellow-citizens 
throughout  the  stale,  and  enlist  the  firm,  united,  and  determined 
co-operation,  of  the  whole  people  of  the  south. 

By  direction  of  the  citizens  of  Lexington,  who  originated  the 
meeting — 

The hon.  John  Forsyth,  ar.d  judge  Wayne— We  are  informed 
they  voted  with  a  protest  undo,  a  fact  unknown  to  us  on  the  21st 
ultimo — If  they  are  for  resistance  to  the  tariff,  arc  arc  for  them:  if 
not,  we  are  as  we  were. 

By  the  committee  of  arrangements.  The  hon.  Jhigustin  S. 
Clayton— lie  spoke  not  for  the  ears  of  an  interested  majority  in 
congress— for  that  were,  indeed,  fruitless:  but  for  his  anxious 
and  suffering  constituents  at  home.  They  have  beard  his  voice. 
and  he  was  .not  mistaken  in  the  response  of  their  deep  and 
hearty — imen. 

Judge  Clayton  arose,  after  the  loud  and  continued  cheering 
had  subsided,  and  replied  to  this  marked  expression  of  approba- 
tion, in  his  most  felicitous  manner.  He  concurred  in  the  opi- 
nion expressed  by  the  first  speaker,  that  the  hist  glimmering  of 
hope  from  our  avaricious  oppressors,  \vas  extinguished  -detailed 
many  striking  incidents,  winch  occurred  in  the  progress  of  the 
bill,  through  the  two  branches  of  congress,  to  sustain  him  in  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  had  arrived;  and  for  one  hour,  he  alter- 
nately delighted  and  inflamed  the  audience,  by  the  most.  bith'2 
sarcasms  and  bitter  denunciations;  levelled  against  the  Ameri- 
can System,  and  its  reckless  and  unprincipled  advocates  and 
beneficiaries,  and  concluded  by  offering  the  following  sentiment: 
Self  redress— The  only  rcmainina  remedy  for  the  oppressions 
of  the  south.  He  that  has  a  heart  to  feel,  a  head  to  frame,  and 
an  arm  to  defend,  "now's  the  day  and  now's  the  hour,"  to  strike 
for  liberty! 

By  the  committee  of  arrangements.  The  hon.  John  M.  Ber- 
rieiv—As  a  senator  in  congress,  he  ennobled  the  protest  of  his 
state,  by  the  eloquence  which  accompanied  its  presentation. 
As  the  author  of  the  free  trade  address,  and  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  wait  upon  congress,  he  has  rendered  a  cheerful, 
though  unavailing  service,  at  the  call  of  his  fellow-citizens  ot 


Georgia.     A  zeal  thus  signalized  in  their  service,  knows  n< 
abatement,  while  their  oppressions  remain. 

Judge  Berrien  arose,  amid  the  enthusiastic  cheering,  and  in  : 
manner  altogether  his  own,  acknowledged,  with  much  feeling 
the  honor  intended  him:  gave  a  succinct  history  of  the  se«eni 
tariff  laws— showing,  that  what  was  originally  supplicated,  i 
1816,  as  a  boon,  wa^  demanded,  in  1828,  as  a  right,  and  proclaim 
ed  in  1832,  as  the  settled  and  permanent  policy  of  the  count?) 
He  inculcated  the  importance  of  harmony  among  those  gioanin 
under  the  common  grievance,  and  with  the  bold  and  manly  sp 
rit  of  a  Henry,  he  hurled  defiance  at  our  oppressors,  and  dc 
manded  of  the  state,  whether  she  would  tamely  surrender  Ik 
sovereign  and  inalienable  rights,  and  prove  recreant  to  the  s< 
lemn  pledge  contained  in  the  protest  of  1828.  He  concluded  h 
able  and  eloquent  address,  by  saying,  he  would  adopt  as  h 
own,  the  sentiment,  of  the  first  speaker,  with  a  slight  variatioi 
The  citizens  of  Oglethorpe — Their  patriotic  call  shall  be  r< 
sponded  to,  by  every  freeman  in  Georgia,  and  by  every  southei 
freeman. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  then  reports 
by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  through  the 
chairman,  col.  Joseph  H.  Lumpkin ,  who  stated  that  he  had  rist 
from  a  sick  bed  to  perform  the  duty,  and  that  ill  health,  and 
desire  to  make  way  for  the  views  and  suggestions  of  others,  ii 
duced  kirn  to  yield  the  advocacy  of  them  to  other  speakers:!) 
he  trusted  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say,  that  he  wou 
stake  his  life,  his  honor,  and  every  thing  dear  to  him,  to  sasta 
to  the  utmost,  the  principles  and  pledges  they  contained.  I 
sat  down  amidst  enthusiastic  cheering.  And,  they  were  th< 
ably  advocated  by  col.  Seaborn  Jones,  who  contended,  ill 
notwithstanding  the  taxes  had  been  lessened  four  millions,  sti 
the  burthens  on  the  south  were  not  diminished.  He  specifii 
the  increase  of  price  paid  for  the  great  necessaries  of  life,  und 
this  odious  measure,  and  submitted  in  Conclusion  the  followii 
toast: 

The  stale  of  Georgia — She  knows  her  rights,  and  has  prov 
that  she  has  the  boldness  to  declare,  and  the  courage  to  defei 
them.     Her  sons  will  not  desert  her. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  preamble  and  each  resolutio 
separately:  and  they  were  all  adopted  by  the  company.  Ti 
preamble,  and  the  first,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  resol 
tions,  unanimously:  the  second  resolution,  with  the  most  rapt 
rous  applause,  and  the  sixth  with  very  few  dissenting  voices. 

Whereas,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  the  proeec 
ings  of  the  late  session  of  congress,  afford  abundant  and  concl 
sive  evidence  that  no  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  tariff  c 
be  longer  expected  from  a  majority,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justi 
and  reason,  and  obstinately  determined,  to  exercise  power,  i 
gardless  of  right.  Under  the  specious  name  and  pretence, 
regulating  duties  on  imposts,  and  reducing  the  same,  they  «i 
filching  from  southern  labor  its  hard-earned  pittance — to  grat 
the  cupidity,  and  inflate  the  pride,  of  the  northern  manufactui 
and  capitalist,  contrary  to  the  constitution,  and  to  the  meani 
and  intention  of  the  framers  thereof.  And  whereas,  the  peoj 
of  Georgia  have  only  to  depend  on  their  sovereignty  and  reserv 
rights  for  a  redress  of  their  wrongs: 

Resolved,  Therefore,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  t 
late  law  of  congress,  to  regulate  impost:-,  and  all  the  proceedir 
and  acts  of  that  body,  having  for  their  direct  object,  the  encr 
ragement  of  domestic  manufactures,  are  not  only  unequal 
their  operation,  but  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  bread 
of  the  constitution— to  which,  as  free  citizens  of  Georgia, 
ought  not,  cannot,  vill  not,  longer  submit. 

Resolved,  That  should  the  general  government  attempt, 
force,  to  coerce  into  submission  any  state  which  may  interpi 
its  sovereignty  to  arrest  the  evil,  and  thereby  preserve  the  c( 
stitution,  we  should  feel  constrained  by  a  sense  of  sclf-preser 
tion  to  consider  heY.  defence  essential  to  our  safety. 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  this  county'  will,  on  the  fi 
Monday  in  October  next,  elect  four  delegates  (the  number 
their  representatives  and  senators  in  the  legislature,)  to  meet 
Milledgevilte,  on  the  second  Monday  in  November  next,  r  lot-1 
with  full  powers  in  behalf  of  their  constitution,  to  maintain,  p 
serve,  and  defend  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  free  citizens 
this  state. 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  sense  of  the  p 
pic  fully  represented  in  said  convention,  and  to  procure  una 
mity  and  concert  of  action,  a  committee  of  seven  persons, 
wit:  John  Moore,  Burnett  Pope,  John  Banks,  John  Billv 
George  H.  Young,  Joseph  II.  Lumpkin,  J.  B.  McJunkin,  and 
S.  /////.lie  appointed  to  correspond  and  confer  with  similar  co 
mittees  in  other  counties,  and  with  a  central  committee  at  IV 
ledgeville,  (to  be  nominated  by  the  citizens  of  Baldwin  count 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  place  before  the  people  corr 
information,  and  as  are  best  calculated  to  advance  the  obje 
herein  contemplated. 

Resolved,  That  the  several  counties  in  this  state  are  earnesi 
though  respectfully,  requested  to  concur  in  the  objects  of 
foregoing  resolutions. 

Resolved;  That,  to  prevent  misconstruction  at  homeor  abro 
we  aver  our  confidence  in  the  patriotism  of  gen.  Jl.  Jacks 
unshaken,  lie  is  entitled  to,  and  will  undoubtedly  receive, 
almost  unanimous  suffrage  of  Georgia. 

Resolved,  That  mir  proceedings  be  signed  by  the  chairman  r 

secretaries,  and  inserted  in  all  the  public  cazett.es  of  the  sta 

JOHN  MOORE,  chairman 

I'.knj.  F.  Hardeman, 

William  McKinley, 


secretarie 
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POLITICS  OP  THE  DAY. 
In  pursuance  of  notice  previous!)  given  10  the  standing  state 
committee  of  the  national  republicans]  convened  at  Harnsourg, 
urday,  Die  111  -';  and  after  having 

•ity  of  Philadelphia,  chairman,  and 
,  the  following  reso- 
. .  re  unanimously  adopted: 
Rooked,  That  tin-  national  republican  convention  be  n 
ed  to  meet  at  Hanisburg,  on  Monday,  the  15th  October  next,  at 
12  o'clock,  M. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  Bigued  by 
the  chairman  and  secretary,  and  communicated  to  each  member 
of  the  convention;  and  that  be  he.r. quested,  in  the  event  of  his 
inability  to  attend,  to  procure  the  vacancy  to  be  filled. 

Rooked,  That  the  editors  of  newspapers  throughout  the  state 
be  requested  to  publish  these  proceedings. 

EUHU  CHAUNCEY,  chairman, 
Fred.  Watts,  secretary. 

<  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

It  Will  be  seen  from  the  proceedings  of  the  national  republican, 
state  committee,  that  the  national  republic  an  state  convention 
las  been  called  together  on  the  fifteenth  of  October  next,  after 
he  gubernatorial  contest.  The  members  of  the  committee,  pro- 
lan! and  patriotic  men,  discussed  the  subject,  no  doubt,  ade- 
luately  and  well.  The  influence  of  their  determination  upon 
he  gubernatorial  contest,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  with  certainty. 
t  is  well  known,  however,  that  many  of  the  most,  active  and 
irdent  friends  of  gen.  Jackson,  in  several  of  the  interior  coun- 
I  •(•II  as  in  Philadelphia,  are  equally  decided  in  their  sup- 
>ort  of  Joseph  Ritner  for  governor.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
hat  had  the  national  republicans  taken  up  Mr.  Ritner,  and  thus 
dhcially  identified  him  with  the  Clay  opposition,  he  would  have 
Oii  a  great  many  Jackson  votes.  As  it  is,  the  great  majority  of 
he  national  republicans  will  vote  for  Ritner — all  the  friends  of 
fan  Buren  will  vote  for  him— the  anti-masonic  party  will  vote 
or  him,  and  thus  while  he  will  lose  none  of  the  national  repub- 
can  votes,  because  he  has  not  been  officially  nominated  by  that 
arty,  he  will  still  receive  the  Jackson  vote-  of  the  various  co un- 
let throughout  the  state,  known  to  be  warmly  opposed  to  Wolf, 
ut  Indifferent  with  regard  to  the  president. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  advantage  to  be  derived 
'urn  the  policy  of  the  state  committee.  It  is  well  known,  not- 
withstanding the  confidential  friends  of  Wolf  have,  since  the 
eto,  and  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  taken  an  avowed  and  decided 
tand  in  favor  of  the  re  election  of  Andrew  Jackson,  that  they 
re  in  reality  opposed  to  such  re-election,  and  will,  the  moment 
In  numiitu  fnr  their  present  course  no  longer  exists— that  is, 
gubernatorial  contest— avowedly  and  decidedly  oppose 
lie  president.  This  course  they  are  now  pledged  to  pursue,  it' 
ve  conceive  aright  the  arguments  that  were  made  use  of  during 
tie  recent  meeting  of  the  state  committee, 

Thus  the  course  pursued  by  the  national  republicans,  while  it 
iust  benefit  Mr.  Bitner,  will  essentially  injure  the  president,  as 
t  is  w<  11  understood  that  the  only  object  for  which  the  national 
epublicans  will  meet  on  the  loth  of  October  next,  is  to  unite 
kith  the  anti  masonic  party  upon  one  ELECTdRAL  ticket. 
"hat  ticket  will  receive  the  support  of  the  national  republicans 
-the  anti-masons  -  the  democratic  dissenters  from  Jacksonism, 
rid  we  much  mistake  if  it  will  not  he  supported  by  a  large  ma- 
ority  of  those  who  are  now  friendly  to  governor  Wolf.  With 
uch  a  combination,  therefore;  who  can  doubt  that  the  electoral 
rote  of  Pennsylvania  is  losl  to  Jackson! 

Mr.  Hill,  one  of  the  senators  from  New  Hampshire,  at  a  late 
lublic  dinner  given  to  him,  delivered  a  long  address  -from  which 
he  following  extracts  are  made: 

"It  Would bescarc*  ly possible, from  newspaper  reports  merely, 
o  see  the  opposition  ia  congress  t<>  the  administration  as  it  is. 
)f  thirty-nine  members  of  the  house  of  representatives,  from 
be  nix  New  England  states,  twenty  seven  are  opposed,  and 
waive  In  favor  of  the  administration,  the  latter  being  equally 
Lrrided  between  the  states  rrf  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Of 
he  twelve  senators  from  these  six  states,  eleven  are  opposed, 
nd  only  one  fri<  ndly  to  the  administration.  In  that  body,  I 
lappen  to  be  placed, -standing  without  a  single  political  friend 
n  the  six  northern  states.  Von  ;ill  recollect  the  manner  in 
vhich  I  was  elected.     Although  in    ;  same 

my  political  friend    in  the  legislature,  mj   election  in 
to  the  general  burst  of  indignation  which 
.(•rvaded  the  state  on  account  of  tire  rejection  by  the  - 

if  my  appointment  t<>  the  oilir >f  comptroller  of  the  treasury 

t  Washington,  than  to  the  previous  good  opinion  my  . 
itizens  had   formed  of  me  frptn  an  acquaintance  of  twenty 
cars.    Standing  as  I  do  in  the  senate    alone  from  Nev 
and  friendly  to  Andrew  Jackson-  coming  their  hi  despite  of  a 
lolitieal  intolerance  b  ijid  unrelenting  as  ever  ex- 

ited in  this  or  any  other  country,  it  will  not  surprise  yon, 
;entlemen.  nor  my  fellow  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  generally, 
o  be  informed  that  I  neither  entered  the  senate  on  personal 
;ood  terms  with  some  gentlemen  of  that  body,  nor  hive  mv 
:ourse  of  conduct  i  i  mj  vote»rbeen  such  as  to  conciliate  their 
tindness  or  go  It  never  was,  and  I  trust  in  God  if 

lever  will  be,  in  me  to  compromise  my  principles  or  my  duty 
o  my  constituents  for  the  favor  or  good  graces  of  any  man. 
Is  humble  men  in  pretensions  as  myself  can  and  do  receive  the 


personal  attentions  even  of  Henry  Clay  and   Daniel  Webster- 
I  have  not  been  the  favorhe,  nor  r  rersonal  atten- 

tions of  either:  I    to  notice  the 

'•still  s;  indh  idual  in 

i  .!;;  from  that  part  of  the  union  opposed  to  his  . 

of  bargaining  for   tl  sople  for 

Idency,  and  at  another  time  baa  reproached  me  for 
;iy.  extracts  from  his  own  speech  against 
the  hank  of  the  United  States  in  1811.  The  other,  has  pre- 
served generally  a  dignified  silence,  content  that  the  louder 
yelpers  of  his  kennel,  from  Maine  and  Delaware,  Holmes  and 
Clayton,  who.  e  low  and  blackguard  efforts  were  quite  too  in- 
decent and  too  vulgar  even  to  find  a  place  in  the  most  worthr 
less   opposition   prints   of  tile  country,   should   set  upon    me'. 

"It  is  impossible  that  Henry  Clay  should  appear  before  the 
Whoje  people  of  the  United  States,  as  !,  i  lias  appeared,  during 
the  late  session  of  congress,  to  those  who  have  been  engaged 
with  him  in  the  business  of  legislation.  Some  of  the  arts  of 
the  demagogue,  something  of  the  u 

man  who  can  brook  no  opposition,  may  be  traced  in  his  printed 
speeches.     But  the  small  ma  lie  trick  and  device, 

the  aptitude  at  slander  am!  fiily  he  appreciated  by 

those  who  were  eye  and  ear  witnesses.  'J  he  assaults  by  this 
man  on  general  Jackson  and  his  prominent  friends,  were  such 
as  no  modest  man,  even  if  lie  were  not  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  could  have  madej  coming  from' an  avowed  can- 
didate, they  discovered  a  hardihood  and  a  wantonness  that 
puts  to  the  'Mush  all  former  example.  M  he  violence  of  this 
man  in  the  open  and  the  senate  has  been 

exceeded  only  by  his  unblushing  effrontery  in  proclaiming  him- 
self to  be  the  paragon  of  poli  *       *      * 

"Connected  with  it,  as  was  every  expedient  of  Mr.  Clay  arid 
his  party  to  lessen  the  disposable  means  of  the  treasury  by 
wasting  tlie  public  money  on   almo  I  ct  which  could 

be  devised,  was  his  project  for  dividing  among  the  states  the 
proceeds  of  the  public' lauds.  Although  there  was  at  first  a 
majority  of  the  nst  Mr.  Clay's  bill,  by  offering  an 

additional  douceur  of  land  to  the  states  of  Mississippi,  Loui- 
iana,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Alabama,  and  an  ad- 
ditional amount  of  1£J|  per  cent,  upon  the  nett  amount  of  sales 
to  the  new  states,  sufficient  votes  were  PURCHASED  to  carry 
the  bill  through  that  body:  bids  were  made  and  UARC 
were  consummated  in  the  open  senate  to  procure  the  p 
of  this  bill." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Benton,  in  his  place  in  the 
senate,  denied  having  uttered  certain  expressions  attributed  to 
him  by  Mr.  Clay.  On  this  subject  the  editor  of  the  St".  Louis 
Times  says— 

We  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  notice  of  Mr.  Law- 
less'fi  volunteer  defence  of  the  senator; — we  waited  for  the  ex- 
plicit denial  of  the  principle.  Gol.  Benton  baa  made  that  de- 
ni:\\;  and  ue  no  '■  offer  to  prove,  if  the  opportunity  shall  be  af- 
forded to  coerce  the.  production    of 

a  senator  of  ■  sometime  in 

the  yean  -  at  different  , 

sons  in  the  state  of  .  that  if 

Jackson  should  he   elected  president  of  the  United  States 

:!d  have  to   /,  We 

know  the  names  and  the  persons  gf  the  witnesses,  by  whom  the 

charge  can,  and  in  the  mode  referred  to,  will  be  sustained.     Our 

offer  is  of  necessity,  at  this  time  confined  to  the  production  of 

evidence  in  the  mode    pointed  out.     The  general  reluctance  of 

private  citizens  to  appear  in  the   public  prints  as   witnei 

the  only  cause  that  makes  Us  thus  guarded,  but  it  may,  and  we 

hope  will  be  in  our  power  to  dispense   with  the  condition    that 

we   are  now  obliged  to  make.     Our  intention  is  to  fulfil  our 

,'.i  all  times,  and  therefore  we  friye  them  warily. 

And  the  following  card  has  been  published  in  the  New  Orleans 
Argas. 

To  the  public.  In  looking  over  the  Richmond  Whig,  National  - 
Intelligencer,  Globe. and  United  StatesTelcgraph,  1  have  seen 
the  different  reports  and  statements'in  relation  to  the  late  eon- 
test  or  dispute  in  the  senate  chamber  of  the  United  States,  be- 
tween the  honorable  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  and  the  hon. 
f'homas  H.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  as  to  what  Mr.  Benton  stated 
hi  Missouri  previous  to  the  election  of  gen.  Andrew  Jackson  as 
president  of  the  United  States. 

Having  resided  in  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Kentucky  for  a 
number  of  years  previous  to  the  election,  and  being  acquainted 
With  the  above   named  gentlemen,  ft)  rs,  i  conceive 

it  to  be  a  duty  imposed  on  me  thus  to  give  publicity  to  what 
came  under  my  immediate  notice,  in  relation  to  the  above  Uiat- 
U  r.  Col.  Thomas  II.  Benton  stated  in  my  presence  and  that  of 
several  other  gentlemen  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  .Missouri,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  or  fall  of  1822,  that  if  general  .  : 
Jackson  Was  elected  president  of  the  I 

j,.i  .c,l   t.i   him,  and  wishing  to  support  his   own  dignity,  would  be 
•  arm  himself,  and  guard  his  house  with  BULL- DOGS  and 
blood  hounds.  HENRY  JONES. 

A^eiu  Orleans,  August  10th,  1832. 

From  the  United  St<ites  Telegraph  of  August  23. 
To  the  people.    The  editor  has  the  pleasure  to  announce 
to  his  numerous  readers,  that  he  has  returned  to  his  post  with 
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improved  health,  arid  well  satisfied  that  the  re-election  of  ge- 
neral Jackson  can  well  bedefented,  if  proper  exertions  be  mace 
«y  those  who  are  convinced,  as  he  is,  that  every  consideration 
which  binds  an  American  citizen  to  his  country;  which  should 
stimulate  every  lover  of  liberty  to  maintain  our  free  institu- 
tions, as  established  by  our  ancestors,  requires  it.  Entertain- 
ing these  views,  he  proposes  to  publish  between  this  time 
and  the  presidential  election,  an  extra  Telegraph,  to  contain 
thirteen  numbers,  in  which  he  will  endeavor  to  demonstrate  that 
Andrew  Jackson  ought  not  to  be  re-elected  president  of  the 
United  States;  and  he  invites  all  those  who  concur  with  him  in 
opinion,  to  unite  with  him  in  the  performance  of  this  duty?  to 
demonstrate  that  every  patriot  should  rally  in  defence  of  the 
constitution.  The  great  body  of  those  who  voted  for  general 
Jackson  in  1828,  voted  for  him  for  elevated  and  patriotic  motives. 
He  has  violated  almost  every  principle  upon  which  his  election 
was  advocated,  and  almost  every  pledge  made  by  himself  and 
his  friends  in  his  behalf.  We  believe  that  the  great  body  of  the 
party  who  voted  for  him  are  unchanged.  They  are  now,  as 
then,  the  advocates  of  the  principles  upon  which  he  came  into 
power;  whereas  circumstances  have  conspired  to  place  those 
Who  were  opposed  to  the  election  of  general  Jackson  in  such 
relation  to  him  that  they  are  now  the  advocates  of  the  principles 
which  he  was  elected  to  maintain  but  has  deserted.  This,  then, 
is  the  moment  for  all  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  improper 
exercise  of  executive  patronage— to  all  interference  of  the  exe- 
cutive in  the  appointment  of  his  successor— tj  rally  in  defence 
of  the  great  interests  which  are  involved  in  the  contest;  to  de- 
feat those  daring  and  corrupt  politicians  who  have  seized  upon 
the  name  and  popularity  of  general  Jackson,  and  who,  unless 
they  are  met  and  defeated,  will  subvert  the  very  foundations  of 
liberty,  and  convert  this  government  into  the  corrupt  engine  of 
the  most  odious  and  profligate  despotism.  We  believe  that  our 
duty  requires  us  to  demonstrate  that  general  Jackson  ought  not 
to  be  re-elected.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  select  his  suc- 
cessor, and  upon  them  we  cast  the  responsibility,  satisfied  that, 
let  the  choice  fall  on  whom  it  may,  the  moment  is  propitious  for 
the  propagation  of  those  great  and  fundamental  principles  of 
public  liberty  to  which  we  are  devoted,  and  in  the  maintenance 
of  which  we  consider  the  support  of  men  as  but  an  incident. 

During  our  recent  visit  to  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  we 
have  become  fully  convinced  that  the  re-election  of  general 
Jackson  can  be  defeated,  if  all  those  who  believe  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  requires  it,  can  be  induced  to  unite  in  one  common 
effort  to  accomplish  it.  Our  project  of  issuing  an  extra  Tele- 
graph, devoted  to  that  object,  is  intended  to  counteract  the  "ma- 
lign influence"  which  the  extensive  circulation  of  that  corrupt 
and  profligate  journal,  the  Globe,  if  uncontradicted,  is  calculat- 
ed to  have  on  the  public  mind.  We  purpose  to  commence  the 
immediate  issue  of  a  large  edition,  say  twenty  thousand  copies, 
under  the  expectation  that  this  prospectus  will  be  copied  into 
other  journals,  and  that  the  committees  of  correspondence,  and 
other  individuals  opposed  to  the  re-election  of  gen.  Jackson, 
will  immediately  interest  themselves  to  obtain  subscribers. 
Five  dollars  will  pay  for  ten  cosies  of  thirteen  numbers 
each.  The  activity  of  the  disciplined  corps  of  office  holders 
must  be  met  by  equal  activity  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Their 
cry  is  Jackson,  Van  Bur  en,  and  the  "spoils  of  victory."  LeA 
yours  be  "the  constitution  and  liberty.-'  Let  every  man 
do  his  duty,  and  all  will  be  safe.  We  have  entered  the  lists 
stimulated  by  our  obligations  to  the  public—  the  thrilling  emotion 
which  impels  the  lover  of  public  liberty  to  hazard  all  in  her 
defence,  and  an  animating  confidence  that  the  despotism  and 
corruptions  which  would  transfer  us  as  slaves  to  the  service  of 
a  d-'sperate  pretender  will  be  defeated.  Again  we  sav,  let  every 
freeman  do  his  duty.  DUFF  GREEN. 

Washington  city,  August  Q3d,  1832. 

From  the  _V.   F.    Courier  f  Enquirer  of  August  23. 

notice. 

The  partnership  between  the  subscribers  has  been  this  day 

dissolved  by  mutual  consent.    All  claim  against  the  Courier  and 

Enquirer,  will  be  presented  to  Janus  Watson  Webb,  the  sole 

proprietor. 

JAS.  WATSON  WEBB. 
M.  M.  NOAH. 
New  London,  August  18th  1832. 

A.    CARD. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  notice,  that  I  have  relinquished 
my  interest  in  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  to  James  Watson 
Webb,  who  will  hereafter  conduct  it  on  his  own  account. — 
I  purcharsed  an  interest  in  the  concern,  with  the  hope  of  being 
useful  to  the  present  administration  of  the  general  government; 
and  I  retire  from  it,  because  circumstances  beyond  my  Control, 
are  about  giving  a  direction  to  the  columns  of  the  paper  at  va- 
riance with  the  objects  which  governed  my  purchase.  Tt  is  due 
to  Mr.  JVebb,  to  say  that  we  separate  on  terms  of  perfect  good 
will  and  friendship.  M.  M.  NOAH. 

New  London,  August  18,  1832. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Webb  came  out  with  a  long,  and,  cer- 
tainly, well  written  and  strong  address;  from  which,  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  our  readers,  we  make  the  following  extracts— as 
published  in  the  "Courier." 

"As  a  sentinel  at  my  post,  true  to  the  duty  which  I  voluntarily 
assumed  when  I  became  the  editor  of  a  public  journal,  I  feel  call- 
ed upon  to  proclaim  to  the  PEOPLE,  that  Andrew  Jackson  is 
not  their  president— that  enfeebled  by  age,  and  the  toils,  cares 


and  anxieties  of  an  active  and  laborious  life,  he  no  longer  pos 
sesses  his  former  energy  of  diameter  or  independence  of  mind 
i  confiding  in  those  who  have  wormed  themselves  inU 
bis  confidence,  he  has  entrusted  the  affairs  of  this  great  nation 
and  the  happiness  of  thirteen  millions  of  freemen,  to  the  hand, 
of  political  gamblers  and  money-  changing,  time-serving  politi 
clans,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  unhallowed  purposes,  threatei 
ruin  to  the  country.  The  events  of  the  past  two  years — the  oc 
currences  which  are  almost  daily  transpiring — the  high  hande< 
infringements  of  the  constitution— and  the  tone  of  the  officia 
paper  at  Washington — all  but  too  clearly  prove  that  a  few  mer 
cenary  and  unprincipled  officers  of  government  possessing  tin 
confidence  of  the  executive,  and  leagued  with  a  band  of  reckles 
money-changers  at  Albany,  are  bringing  disgrace  and  distres 
upon  the  country,  and  destroying  the  fairest  fabric  of  libert; 
which  an  Alvvise  and  benificent  Providence  ever  bestowed  upoi 
man." 

#  #  *  * 

"I  have  said  that  this  message,  [the  veto  of  the  bank  bill] 
aims  a  vital  blow  at  the  judicial  and  legislative  branches  of  tin 
government;  "and  in  support  of  this  declaration  'tis  but  neces 
sary  to  refer  to  that  portion  of  it  wherein  the  writer  says,  tha 
"each  public  officer  irho  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  constitu 
tion,  swears  that  he  will  support  it  as  he  understands  it,  and  no 
as  it  is  understood  by  others."  Again— he  says,  that,  "the  opinio 
of  the  supreme  court  has  no  authority  over  congress  and  th 
president  is  independent  of  both!"  Now  if  the  presides 
is  independent  of  "both"  congress  and  the  supreme  court,  an 
has  a  right  to  construe  the  constitution  "as  he  understands  it 
and  not  as  it  is  understood  by  others,"  does  he  not  possess  un 
limited  and  despotic  authority?  Is  he  not  to  all  intents  an 
purposes  as  "independent"  of  control  as  is  the  autocrat  o 
all  the  Russias?  and  is  not  our  constitution — the  palladium  c 
our  rights — the  charter  of  our  liberties — the  sacred  legacy  of  ou 
fathers — trampled  upon,  destroyed,  and  scattered  ts  the  fou 
winds  of  heaven."' 

*  *       .  *  * 

The  following  are  the  concluding  paragraphs: 

"The  abuse  and  vituperation  of  hireling  presses  I  conside 
harmless.  It  is  paid  for,  and  will  pass  by  me  like  the  unheede 
wind;  but  let  no  man  accuse  me  of  ingratitude.  I  owe  generj 
Jackson  nothing  but  that  gratitude  for  his  military  services  whic 
in  common  with  all  my  countrymen,  I  must  cheerfully  acknow 
ledge.  I  have  never  asked  or  received  favors  at  his  hands,  bu 
have  sunk  thousands  of  dollars  and  labored  night  and  day  fa 
years  in  his  cause.  If  I  have  been  censured  by  the  public  fc 
any  part  of  my  conduct,  it  has  been  for  Uie  heedless  rashnes 
wliich  has  involved  me  in  personal  difficulties  in  behalf  of  hir 
and  his  friends.  But  this  has  been  forgotten,  and  not  only  hav 
the  leading  papers  in  his  interests  traduced  me,  but  he  himsel 
because  I  would  not  blindly  yield  my  opinions  tolas,  has  at  th 
intimation  of  a  few  obscure  individuals  indulged  in  languag 
disreputable  to  the  dignified  and  exalted  station  he  fills.  Let 
not  therefore  be  said,  that  I  am  ungrateful,  nor  must  it  be  sur. 
posed  that  under  any  circumstances  I  can  ever  betray  the  cori 
iidence  of  any  of  those  with  whom  I  have  for  sq  raany  year 
been  associated. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper,  long  as  it  is  already  vvithot 
again  calling  upon  the  honest  patriots  of  the  country  to  paus 
and  reflect  upon  the  value  of  our  constitution,  and  the  certaii 
destruction  that  awaits  that  sacred  instrument  if  Andrew  Jack 
son  should  bs  re-elected  and  the  government  fall  into  the  hand 
of  a  faction  in  Albany  by  reason  of  their  coadjutors  about  th 
person  of  the  president.  Let  them  rally  for  the  preserva 
tion  of  what  is  justly  the  admiration  of  the  world — let  ther 
preserve  unimpaired  the  rich  legacy  won  by  the  valour  of  on 
fathers  and  consecrated  to  the  sacred  cause  of  restoring  to  man 
kind  their  natural  and  unalienable  rights.  To  the  PEOPLE- 
to  the  DEMOCRACY  of  the  union  generally  I  would  say — loo 
to  the  currency  of  the  country — of  the  farmers,  the  mechanic 
the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  the  union,  I  would  ask- 
are  you  prepared  to  see  our  currency  destroyed,  and  one  gt 
neral  scene  of  distress  pervade  every  quarter  of  our  flourishin 
country:— Of  the  DEMOCRACY  of  ~Nc\v  York,  I  would  en 
quire— are  you  prepared  by  voting  for  the  re-election  of  An 
drew  Jackson  to  place  for  years,  the  destinies  of  this  great  stat 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  leaders  in  Albany,  who  speculate  upo 
your  wants,  deride  your  complaints,  and  govern  you  with  a  ro 
of  iron  through  a  chain  of  local  banks  and  the  application  t 
party  purposes  of  the  finances  of  the  State? 

ftinay  be  asked  and  with  propriety,  why  I  have  delayed  fhi 
declaration  of  my  principles  and  my  future  course.  The  answc 
is  a  plain  one.  Mr.  Noah  was  equally  interested  with  mvsei 
in  the  proprietorship  of  the  Courier  &  Enquirer,  and  differing  a 
we  do  in  our  relations  to  gen.  Jackson,  I  could  not  act  througi 
the  columns  of  our  paper  until  hi-i  interest  was  extinguished 
but  on  the  day  that  the  veto  message  was  received,  I  open! 
declared  my  determination  never  to  advocate  the  re-election  o 
Andrew  Jackson  to  the  presidency.  On  this  subject  therefor 
there  has  been  no  concealment,  and  having  succeeded  in  pur 
chasing  Mr.  Noah's  moiety  of  the  establishment.  I  have  frankly 
fearlessly  and  honestly  devoted  it  to  the  cause  of  principle  en. 
to  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  of  the  country. 

JAS.  WATSON  WEBB. 

From  the  Courier  4'  Enquirer,  of  August  24. 
Ourselves.   We  said  yesterday  "experience  has  taught  us  tha 
our  reliance  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  people— our  confide^ 
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in  their  determination  to  sustain  the  liberty  ok  the  pi 
and  our   unshaken   belief  in  thctir  [HDKPUKDCNCB:    am.    DEMO- 
.  is  founded  on  a  just  estimate  of  their  devotion  lo  the  in- 
stitution-, ofthe  country,  and  ■  correct  knowledge  of  the  means 
of  preserving  them." 

It  i.  well  known   that  ill  consequence  of  our  political    mani- 
rowded  yesterday  by  those  who  attempt- 
uo-h  us  for  acting  independently,  and  those  who  felt  a 
sustain    the  liberty   ofthe  press.     Like  all  such 
■  -.  it  was  a  fruitless  one,  and  satisfied  us  ofthe  justice  ol 
:  in  the  above  extract.     We  know  that  va- 
rious rumors  are  abroad  as  to  the  result,  and   therefore  con- 
sider it  incumbent  upon  us  to  announce  that  it  was  as  follows: 
Stopp  211  ''it  #10  per  aim.  and  1  at  $40 

New  subscribers  195  of  which  21  at  $46 

X.  n   I  46 

itainlv  are  gratified  with  this  result,  as  clearly  demon- 
Btratidg  thai    the   public  cannot  he   induced  to  enter  into  these 
attempts  to  gag  the  press.  It  is  a  foolish  and  an  idle  warfare,  and 
we  are  happv  to  add.  confined  principally  to  those  who  have 
is  -valid  and  interested  reasons  for  their  course.     We  are 
grateful  to  those  who  have  so  promptly  come  forward  to  sustain 
u.  and  without  knowing  how  our  political  opinions  may  ac- 
cord   with   theirs,  we    promise  them,  a  newspaper  in   the  true 
:  the  word.     With  a  boat  establishment  costing  us  about 
I  per  annum,  and  with  the  best  possible  arrangements  for 
undents  abroad,  together  with  some  little  industry  and 
attention  to  local  concerns,  we  know  that  we  can  fairly  com- 
pete with  any  cotemporary.     We  will  endeavor  to  make  it  the 
I  of  ail  to  read  our  paper  and  leave  the  result  to  time. 
Should  we   even  lose  five  hundred  of  our  subscribers  we  will 
still  have   more  than   nine  thousand;  but  instead  of  losing  we 
must  continue  to  increase  if  we  discharge  our  duty  to  the  public. 
From  the  same. 
Col.  Welb.     I   enclose  you  a  check  for  two  thousand  dollars, 
which  you  will  oblige  me  by  offering  as  a  bet  that  Andrew  Jack- 
son will  not  receive  the  electoral  votes  of  this  state  at  the  next 
presidential  election.    Your  obedient  servant. 
New  York,  August  24,  1832. 

The  "Courier"  of  a  subsequent  date  says  that  459  subscribers 
liave  withdrawn,  and  466  new  names  been" added,  to  its  subscrip- 
tion list.    This  shews  that  the  war  is  a  hot  one. 

OrjKWhile  a  press  is  Urns  made,  against  and  in  support  of  the 
"Courier,"  the  "New  York  Standard"  seems  to  be  doing  a  good 
business,  as  the  following  statement  from  that  paper  would 
shew: 

Notice  to  subscribers.  Having,  icithin  'he  last  four  days,  re- 
ceived  an  accession  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  sub- 
scribers, we  shall  be.  under  the  necessity  of  printing  the  Stan- 
dard on  a  target  sheet  than  we  now  use.  Directions  have  ac- 
cordingly been  given  for  the  rules,  and  other  necessary  furni- 
ture, and  the  Standard  of  Monday  next  will  be  enlarged  so  as 
to  contain  an  amount  of  additional  matter  equal  to  the  con- 
tent- of  five  of  its  present  columns. 

—••►>©©©<< — 
AIT  MRS   WITH  THE  INDIANS. 
the  St.  Louis  Times  of  Jltigust  11. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  capt.  Loomis, commanding  Fort 
Crawford.  (Prairie  du  Cbien),  dated  August  2,  and  first  publish- 
ed in  a  'Gaienian  extra.' 

LHOTHBS  n.VTTLE. 

•  evening  the  steamboat  Warrior  returned  from  up  the 
river.  I.t.  Kingsbury,  who  commanded  the  guard,  reports  that 
about  40  miles  up  the  Mississippi  river  they  saw  the  Sacs  and 

to  a  vi  ry  large  number— he  presumes  their  whole  force  of 
effective  men-  -on  the  bank  of  the  river.     They  hoisted  a  white 

ut  would  not  send  a  canoe  aboard  the  steamboat.  He  told 
them  if  the)  did  not  do  bo,  he  would  fire  upon  them,  and  did  so. 
He  supposed  Here  were  five  at  least  of  them  killed.   They  were 

■  rail  by  some  ofthe  gentlemen  on  board  the  steamboat.- 
They  appeared  much  alarmed  by  the  (i  pounder.     Lt.  K.  saw 

but  not  many,  horses.  The  boat  was  obliged  to  come 
down  for  wood.  Lt.  K.  had  »one  to  the.  Sioux  atl'rairie  Aux- 
Mea,  to  notify  them  thai  the  Sacs  and  foxes  were  expected  to 

i. to  their  rountry-  -to say  to  them  that  they  had  again  been 
defeated  and  closely  pursued  by  the  army— that  we  did  not  want 
them  to  fight,  but  to  interrupt  their  crossing  until  the  army  could 
come  up  with  them.  150  Sioux  started  down  the  river  almost 
Immediately,  and  passed  the  steamboat  while  she  was  scraping 

her  boilers,  a  little  above  Wahashaw's  prairie.    They  must  have 
heard  the  firing  of  the  six  pounder;  and  a  half  Winnebago  was 
sent  by  lieut.  Kingsbury  to  Wabashaw,  to  let  him  know  i 
and  Foxes  had  arn\ed  upon  the  Mis  i  i.sippi. 

•-!  expect  general  Atkinson  and  his  combined  arm] 

.  will  be  upon  the  Mississippi   to-i  teamboat 

Warrior  was  sent  hack  with  an  additional  guard,  and  two  Mac- 
kinac boats  to  interrupt  then  crossing— support  the  Sioux,  and 
communicate  with  general  Atkinso 

The  matter  stated  in  the  above  account  is  veiified  by  letters 
received  in  this  city,  from  an  authentic  source,  and  giving  mi- 
nuter details.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Black  Hawk  is  com 
pletely  discourag  id,  and  now  hoprs  for  nothing  but  escape.  His 
army  is  in  a  state  of  sordid  wretchedness.  He,  with  his  war 
riors,  is  supposed  to  be  endeavoring  to  effect  a  retreat  up  the 
Mississippi,  and,  to  effect  this  the  more  easily,  has  committed 


their  women  and  children  to  the  mercy  of  the  whiles.  These 
helpless  beings  descended  the  Ouisconsin  in  canoes,  with  the 
intention,  as  they  said,  to  deliver  themselves  up  to  the  Winne- 
lietween  them  and  the  Americans.  Ma- 
ny of  the  canoes  have  been  upset,  and  a  great  number  of  lives 
lost, 

The  sub-agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien  says  that  the  women  and  chil- 
dren who  have  been  received  by  him,  were  in  the  most  wretch- 
ed condition,  almost  starved  and  naked.  Some  of  the  children 
much  reduced,  that  it  was  supposed  that  the  most  care- 
ful and  tender  treatment  could  not  restore  them.  It  gives  us 
much  gratification  to  state  that  these  miserable  beings  have  gene- 
rally been  received  and  treated  with  humanity.  The  conduct  of 
the  officers  of  the  government  in  this  respect  must  be  approved, 
— if  not  by  the  government  itself,  by  the  people.  We  war  not 
with  women  and  children. 

The  steamboat  battle  was,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  whole  foun- 
dation of  the  report  in  town  on  Wednesday  of  a  general  fight 
with  the  Indians. 

Later.  By  the  steamboat  Wm.  Wallace,  which  arrived  here 
yesterday  afternoon,  we  received  accounts  of  further  operations 
of  our  troops.  There  is  no  additional  intelligence  as  to  the 
steamboat  fight,  except  as  to  the  names  of  persons  on  board  of 
her,  and  their  general  conduct.  The  U.  S.  officers  on  board 
were  lieuts.  Holmes  and  Kingsbury,  the  latter  in  command  of 
the  soldiers: — there  were  also  15  soldiers  and  six  volunteers; 
and  as  passenger.,  Messrs.  Wm.  Hempstead.  Sculard,  and  Mr. 
A.  E.  Hough,  of  this  place!,  who  returned  in  the  Wailace.  The 
conduct  of  all  on  board,  including  captain  and  crew,  is  highly 
spoken  of. 

The  following  account  is  from  the  Gaienian,  and  is  veiified  by 
Hie  passengers  on  board  the  boat: 

August  6. — Having  just  returned  from  the  war,  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  imparfTsonie  cheering  intelligence. 

The  whole  army  under  general  Atkinson,  embracing  the  bri- 
gades* commanded  by  genls.  Henry,  Posey  and  Alexander,  and 
squadron  under  command  of  general  Dodge,  all  crossed  over  to 
the  north  side  ofthe  Ouisconsin  at  Helena,  on  the  28th  and  29th 
ult.  They  took  up  a  line  of  march  in  a  northerly  direction,  in 
order  to  intersect  the  Indian  trail.  At  the  distance  of  about  five 
miles  the  great  trail  was  discovered,  leading  in  a  direction  N.  of 
W.  towards  the  Mississippi,  and  supposed  to  be  about  four  days 
old. 

Gen.  Atkinson  seeing  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  knew  well 
that  it  would  require  all  diligence  and  expedition  to  overtake 
them  before  they  would  cross  the  Mississippi,  and  hence  com- 
menced from  that  time  a  forced  march;  leaving  till  baggage 
wagons,  and  every  thing  else  which  was  calculated  to  retard 
the  pursuit. 

The  country  through  which  the  enemy's  trail  led  our  army, 
between  the  Ouisconsin  bluffs  and  the  Kickapoo  river,  was  one 
continued  series  of  mountains.  No  sooner  had  they  reached 
the  summit  of  one  high  and  almost  perpendicular  hill,  than  they 
had  to  descend  on  the  other  side,  equally  steep,  to  the  base  of 
another.  Nothing  but  a  deep  ravine,  with  muddy  banks,  sepa- 
rated these  mountains.  The  woods,  both  upon  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest. hollows, 
was  of  the  heaviest  growth.  The  under  bushes  were  chiefly 
thorn  and  prickly  ashT  This  is  a  short  description  of  the  route, 
and  shows  the  difficulties  of  the  pursuit. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  our  army  gained  on  the  evening  daily 
as  appeared  from  the  enemy's  encampments.  The  tedious  march 
thus  continued,  was  met  by  our  brave  troops  without  a  murmur; 
and  as  the  Indian  signs  appeared  more  recent,  the  officers  and 
men  appeared  more  anxious  to  push  on.  On  the  fourth  night  of 
our  march  from  Helena,  and  at,  an  encampment,  of  the  enemy, 
was  discovered  an  old  Sac  Indian  by  our  spies,  who  informed 
them  that  the  main  body  ofthe  enemy  bad,  on  that  day,  gone  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  intended  to  cross  on  the  next  morning,  Aug. 
2d. — The  horses  being  nearly  broken  down,  and  the  men  nearly 
exhausted  from  fatigue,  gen"  Atkinson  ordered  a  halt  for  a  few 
hours,  (it  being  after  8  o'clock),  with  a  determination  lo  start  at 
2  o'clock  for  the  Mississippi,  about  10  miles  distant.  At  the 
precise  hour  the  bugles  sounded,  and  in  a  short  time  all  were 
ready  to  march. 

Gen.  Dodge's  squadron  was  honored  with  being  placed  in  front, 
the  Infantry  followed  next,  gen.  Henry's  brigade  next,  gen. 
Alexander's  next,  are!  gen.  Posey's  formed  the  rearguard. 

Gen.  Dodge  called  for,  and  as  soon  received  20  volunteer  spies 
to  go  ahead  ofthe  whole  army. 

In  this  order  the  march  commenced.  They  had  not,  however 
gone  more  than  5  miles  before  one  of  the  spies  came  back,  an- 
nouncing their  having  come  in  sight,  of  the  enemy's  picket  guard. 
He  went,  back  and  the  intelligence  was  quickly  conveyed  to  gen, 
Atkinson,  then  to  all  the  commanders  of  the  brigades,  and  the 
celerity  of  the  march  was  instantly  increased.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes more,  the  firing  commenced  at  about  500  yards  ahead  of 
the  front  of  the  army,  between  our  ;;pies  and  the  Indian  picket 
guard.  'J'he  Indians  were  driven  by  our  spies  from  hill  to  hill, 
and  kept  up  a  tolerably  brisk  firing  from  every  situation  com- 
manding the  ground  over  which  our  spies  had  to  march;  but  be- 
ing  charged  upon  and  routed  from  their  hiding  places,  they 
sought  safety  by  retreating  to  the  main  body  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  joined  in  one  general  effort  to  de-fend  themselves  there 
or  die  on  the  ground. 

Lest  some  might  cseapR  i,j  retreating  up  or  down  the  river, 
gen.  Atkinson  very  judiciously  ordered  ecu.  Alexander  and  gen. 
Posey  to  form    the  right  wing  of  the  armv.  and  march  down  to 
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the  river  above  the  Indian  encampment  on  the  bank,  and  then 
move  down.  Gen.  Henry  formed  the  left  wing  and  marched  in 
the  main  trail  of  the  enemy.  The  U.  S.  infantry  and  general 
Dodge's  squadron  of  the  mining  troops  marched  in  the  centre. 

With  this  order  our  whole  force  descended  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular bluff,  and  came  into  a  low  valley,  heavily  timbered  with 
a  large  growth  of  under  brush,  weeds  and  grass.  Sloughs,  deep 
ravines,  old  logs,  See.  were  so  plentiful  as  to  afford  every  facility 
for  the  enemy  to  make  a  strong  defence, 

General  Henry  first  came  upon  and  commenced  a  heavy  fire 
which  was  returned  by  the  enemy.  The  enemy  being  routed 
from  their  first  hiding  places,  sought  others.  General  Dodge's 
squadron  and  the  U.  S.  troops  soon  came  into  action,  and  with 
gen.  Henry's  men,  rushed  into  the  strong  defiles  of  the  enemy 
and  killed  all  in  their  Way,  except  a  few  who  succeeded  in 
swimming  a  slough  of  the  Mississippi,  150  yards  wide.  During 
this  time,  the  brigades  of  gens.  Alexander  and  Posey,  Were 
marching  down  the  river  whet)  they  fell  in  with  another  part  of 
the  enemy's  army,  and  killed  and  routed  all  that  opposed  them. 
The  battle  lasted  upwards  of  three  hours.  About  50  of  the 
enemy's  women  and  children  were  taken  prisoners,  and  many, 
by  accident  in  the  battle,  were  killed. 

When  the  Indians  were  driven  to  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
some  hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children  plunged  into  the 
river,  and  hoped  by  diving,  Stc.  to  escape  the  bullets  of  our  guns; 
very  tew,  however,  escaped  our  sharp  shooters. 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  Beyer  can  be  exact!, 
tained,  but  according  to  the  best   computation,  they  must  have 
lost  in  killed,  upwards  of  150.     Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  27. 

Some  had  crossed  the  river  before  our  arrival,  and  we  learn 
by  a  prisoner,  that  Black  Hawk,  while  the  battle  waxed  warm, 
had  stolen  off,  and  gone  up  the  river  on  this  :  ide:  if  he  did,  he 
took  nothing  with  him:  for  his  valuables,  many  of  them,  together 
with  certificates  of  good  character,  and  of  his  havin  \ 
bravely  against  the  United  States  during  the  last  war,  &c 
ed  by  British  officers,  were  found  on  the  battle  ground. 

It  is  the  general  Impression  in  the  army  and  at  this  place,  that 
the  Sacs  would  be  giadto  conclude  a  peace  on  almost  any  terms 
we  might  propose. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4tb  in.-t.  a  party  of  Sioux  came  to  our 
camp,  and  begged  permission  to  go  on  the  back  trail  and  have  a 
light  with  them.  On  the  same  day  our  whole  army  started  to  go 
down  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  about  -10  miles,  and  wait  further 
orders. 

Gen.  Atkinson,  accompanied  by  gens.  Dodge  and  Posey,  <\  itii 
the  U.  S.  infantry,  arrived  at  the  Prairie  on  'the  evening  of  the 
•1th,  on  board  the  steam  boat  Warrior;  and  will  remain  until  the 
mounted  volunteers  arrive. 

The  Winnebagoes,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  are  daily  bringing  in 
Sac  prisoners  and  scalps. 

On  the  same  day,  a  party  of  15  men  from  Cassville,  under 
command  of  capt.  Price,  were  reeonnoitering  the  country  be- 
tween that  place  and  the  Wisconsin,  and  fell  upon  a  fresh  Sac 
trail  making  towards  the  Mississippi.  They  rushed  with  full 
speed  of  horses,  and  soon  came  upon,  killed  and  took  prisoners 
to  the  number  of  12. 

Gen.  Scott  and  staff  left  here  this  morning  for  Prairie  du  Chien, 
in  the  steamboat  Warrior,  to  join  gen.  Atkinson. 

OFFICIAL. 

The  following  official  information  has  been  received  at  the 
department  of  war: 

Head  quarters,  first  artillery  corps  north  western  army, 
Prairie  du  Chien,  .dug.  25,  1832." 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  that  1  crossed  the  Ouis- 
consin  on  the  27th  ami  28th  ult.  with  a  select  body  of  troops, 
consisting  of  the  regulars  under  col.  Taylor,  four  hundred  in 
number,  part  of  Henry's,  Posey's,  and  Alexander's  brigades, 
and  Dodge's  battalion  of  mounted  volunteers,  amounting  in  all 
to  thirteen  hundred  men,  and  immediately  fell  upon  the  trail  of 
the  enemy,  and  pursued  it  by  a  forced  march  through  a  moun- 
tainous and  diiheult  country,  till  the  morning  of  the  2d  inst., 
when  we  came  up  with  his  main  body  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  loway,  which  we  at- 
tacked, deleated,  and  dispersed,  with  a  loss  on  his  part  of  about 
150  men  killed,  39  women  and  children  prisoners— the  precise 
number  could  not  be  ascertained,  as  the  greater  portion  was 
slain  after  being  forced  into  the  river.  Our  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded,  which  is  stated  below,  is  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  loss  ot  the  enemy,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  ene- 
my's being  forced  from  his  positions  by  a  rapid  charge  at  the 
commencement  and  throughout  the  engagement—the  remnant 
of  the  enemy,  cut  up  and  disheartened,  crossed  to  the  oppof  itfi 
side  of  the  .v  r,  and  has  tied  into  the  interior,  with  a  view,  it  is 
supposed,  of  joining  Ke-o-Kuck  and  Wapello's  bands  of  Sacs 
and  Foxes. 

The  horses  of  the  volunteer  troops  being  exhausted  by  Ions 
marches,  and  the  regular  troops  without  shoes,  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  continue  the  pursuit;  indeed  a  stop  to  the 
further  effusion  of  blood  seemed  to  be;  called  for,  till  it  might  be 
ascertained  if  the  enemy  would  surrender. 

It  is  ascertained  from  our  prisoners  that  the  enemy  lost  in  the 
battle  of  the  Ouisconsin  68  killed  and  a  very  large  number 
wounded;  his  whole  loss  docs  not  fall  short  of  three  hundred- 
after  the  battle  on  the  Ouisconsin,  those  of  the  enemy's  women 
and  children,  and  some  who  were  dismounted,  attempted  to 
make  their  escape  by  descending  that  river,  but  judicio 


sures  being  taken  here  by  capt.  Loomis  and  gen.  Street,  Indian 
agent,  thirty-two  women  and  children  and  four  men  have  been 
captured,  and  some  15  men  killed  by  the  detachment  undei 
lieut.  Kitner. 

-  The  day  after  the  battle  on  this  river,  I  fell  down  with  the  re 
gular  troops  to  this  place  by  water,  and  the  mounted  men  wil 
join  us  to-day.  It  is  now  my  purpose  to  direct  Ke-o-Kuck  tc 
demand  a  surrender  of  the  remaining  principal  men  of  the  bos 
tile  party,  which,  from  the  large  number  of  women  and  childrei 
we  hold' prisoners,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  will  be  com 
plied  with.  Should  it  not,  they  should  be  pursued,  and  subdued 
a  step  niaj.  gen.  Scott  will  no  doubt  take  on  his  arrival. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  brave  conduct  of  the  regula 
and  volunteer  forces  engaged  in  the  last  battle  and  faliguin; 
march  that  preceded  it— as  soon  as  the  reports  of  the  officers  o 
brigades  and  corps  are  handed  in,  they  shall  be  submitted  witl 
further  remarks. 

5  killed  and  2  wounded,  6th  inf. 
2  wounded,  5th  inf. 

I  captain,  5  privates,  Dodge's  battalion,  mounted. 

1  lieut.  6  privates,  Henry's. 

1  private  wounded,  Alexander's. 

1  private,  Posey's. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  oh't  serv'f, 
Signed,  H.  ATKINSON, 

brevet  brigadier  genH  U.  S.  Jl. 

Maj.  gen.  Macomb,  comiAandcr  in  chief,  Washington  city. 

—  •»►«©»<*••— 

ANOTHER  VETO. 

From  the  Western  Reserve  Chronicle. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  communication  from  Mi 
IVhittlcocu,  and  the  letter  of  col.  Clinton,  the  engineer  appoini 
ed  by  government  to  survey  the  route  of  the  proposed  rail  roat 
from  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  Portage  Summit  of  the  Ohi 
canal,  and  that  of  col.  .ihert  of  the  engineer  department,  th; 
tiie  president  has  refused  to  apply  the  usual  appropriation  fr 
surveys,  to  its  intended  purpose.  Our  readers  will  make  the 
own  comments,  on  this  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  president.  Tli 
effect  of  it  will  undoubtedly  be  to  prolong  the  commencemei 
of  that  important  work,  as  well  as  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  ra 
road,  which  is  also  subjected  to  the  new  veto  of  gen.  Jackson. 
Canfield,  July  30th,  1832. 

Sirs — You  will  oblige  me  by  laying  the  following  statemei 
and  accompanying  letters  before  the  public:  and  that  they  ma 
be  communicated  to  the  electors  of  this  congressional  distric 
all  of  whom  I  conceive  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  conten 
plated  works.  I  desire  the  other  editors  within  the  district  t 
re-publish  them,  for  the  benefit  of  their  patrons. 

Col.  Clinton,  on  an  application  made  to  the  war  departmen 
by  several  citizens  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  was  d 
rected  by  the  secretary  of  war  in  the  course  of  last  fall,  to  make 
reconnaissance  of  the  country  from  the  Hudson  river  to  the  po 
toge  summit,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  < 
constructing  a  rail  road  between  those  points;  but  whose  ult 
mate  termination  was  designed  to  be  on  the  Mississippi.  Cc 
Clinton  performed  the  service,  and  the  result  of  his  exanhnatir 
was  reported  to  the  secretary  of  war,  and  communicated  to  tt 
house  of  representatives.  Three  thousand  copies  of  this  repo 
were1  ordered  to  be  printed,  on  a  motion  made  myself:  ai 
from  a  belief  that  the  information  contained  in  the  report  w; 
deeply  interesting  to  this  section  of  the  country,  I  disseminata 
it  as  extensively  as  \vas  within  my  power.  Whoever  has  coi 
suited  this  document  has  found  that  col.  Clinton  supposed  tl 
route  was  not  only  practicable,  but  highly  favorable. 

The  legislature  of  New  York,  during  its  last  session,  incorpi 
rated  a  company  to  construct  a  rail  road  from  the  Hudson  rivi 
to  some  point  on  Lake  Erie,  between  the  Cattaraugus  creek  ai 
the  east  line  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Collier,  one  of  the  repn 
senlatives  from  New  York,  through  whose  district  it  was  e: 
pected.  the  route  would  be  located,  drew  up  an  application! 
the  secretary  of  war  for  an  engineer  to  survey  the  route  desij 
nated  by  the"  act  of  New  York.  When  the  application  was  pri 
sented  to  me,  it  was  signed  bjtmost  of  the  delegation  from  Ne 
York,  who  united  in  it.  Perceiving  it  contemplated  to  term 
nate  the  route  at  Lake  Erie,  I  remonstrated  against  it,  and  affi: 
ed  to  my  signature  a  note,  that  my  understanding  was,  the  su 
vey  was  to  be  made  to  the  Portage  Summit.  The  secretary  i 
war,  perceiving  two  routes  were  spoken  of,  required  that  tho; 
interested  should  designate  which  one  they  thought  to  be  mo 
important,  as  the  department  would  direct  only  one  of  thei 
to  be  surveyed.  This  opened  another  conference  between  M 
Collier  and  others  of  the  New  York  delegation,  and  myself,  o 
the  relative  importance  of  the  two  routes;  the  result  of  whic 
was,  that  the  route  to  the  Portage  Summit  was  selected. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  Mr.  Collier  and  to  the  other  niembei 
from  New  York,  who  co-operated  with  him,  if  I  omitted  to  sa; 
their  views  were  liberal,  and  were  influenced  by  national,  an 
not  by  sectional  considerations. 

The  route  being  thus  agreed  upon,  the  secretary  of  war  d< 
cided  it  should  be  surveyed,  if  the  bill  passed  that  contained  a 
appropriation  for  continuing  the  surveys,  under  the  act  of  182 
It  may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  the  act  of  1824  empowei 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  to  cause  such  routes  tor  roai 
or  canals  as  he  deems  to  be  of  national  importance,  to  be  su 
\eyed  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.  Twenty  five  thoi 
-and  dollars  were  fust  appropriated,  to  enable  the  president  1 
carry  tin:  act  into  effect;  and  annual  appropriations  of  twenn 
thousand  dollars  have  been  made  atea> 
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wuent  session  of  congress.  The  appropriation  for  tins  panose, 
thi*  year,  is,  according  to  my  recollection,  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars." The  only  conditton  mentioned  by  the  secretary  oi  war, 
that  would  defeat  the  survev,  was  the  Ibilare  to  pass  the  appro- 
priation bill:  and  when  that  hill  veal  pasted  and  approved  by  the 
president,  no  d.mbt  was  entertained  hut  the  survey  would  be 
made.  The  execution  of  the  law  of  1824,  was  by  Mr.  Monroe 
and  by  Mr.  Adams,  referred  te  the  war  department;  and  the 
same  coarse  has  heretofore  been  pursued  by  president  Jackson. 

By  ■  letter  Just  received  from  col.  Clinton,  it  appears,  that  the 
president  has  d<  i  ided,  the  state,  company,  or  others  Interested, 
shall  defray  the  expenses  of  the  survey,  except  so  far  as  the  per- 
sonal services  of  the  engineer,  and  the  expense  ot  the  mstru- 
ire  concerned.  Tin-  following  is  col.  Clinton's  letter  to 
me,  with  a  copy  of  col.  Abert's  letter  to  him,  communicating 
the  president's  decision. 

New  lor!:,  23d  July,  1832. 

Dear  sir:  It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the 
following  order  from  the  war  department,  suspending  the  survey 
of  the  route  of  the  Hudson  and  Ohio  rail  road,  as  ordered  on  the 
5th  instant,  unless  certain  conditions  are  complied  with  by  those 
making  the  application  for  the  survey. 

mot  hope,  under  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  ap- 
plication to  the  war  department  for  the  survey,  and  the  advanc- 
n,  that  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  individuals 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  required  by  the  president;  but  if 
ew  this  matter  in  a  different  light,  you  will  address  your 
reply  to  the  secretary  of  war.  at  Washington. 

Very,  and  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J)E   WITT  CLINTON,  U.  S.  engineer. 

Hon.  Elislia  Whittlesey,  member  of  congress. 

Topographical  bureau,  Washington  city, 20th  July,  1832. 
Sir:  My  letter  to  you  of  the  14th  instant,  to  suspend  any  fur- 
ther arrangements  in  relation  to  the  survey  which  you  were  di- 
rected to  superintend,  was  the  result  of  an  order  from  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  to  prevent  any  erroneous  steps  on  this  subject,  until 
the  pleasure  oi  the  president  could  be  known,  who  had  then  the 
Nlbject  under  consideration. 

I  have  now  received  his  directions  on  this,  and  in  every  other 
similar  case;  which  is,  that  such  surveys  are  not  to  be  made, 
unless  the  states,  incorporated  companies,  or  individuals  inte- 
.  hall  meet  all  expenses,  except  such  as  belong  to  the 
1  compensation  of  the  engineers,  or  for  tiie  procuring 
and  repairs  ot  the  necessary  instruments.  On  these  conditions, 
you  may  survey  the  route  Which  may  be  chosen  by  the  state  or 
incorporated  company,  or  parties  applying  for  the  survey,  but 
on  no  other  condition. 

You  will  therefore  communicate  with  the  parties  interested 
ease  committed  to  you,  and  report  the  result  to  this 
bureau. 
I  am.  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  ABERT,  lieut.  col.  top.  eng. 
To  I)e  Witt  Clinton,  esq.  U.  S.  C.  eng.  N.  York  city. 

Fob  have  heretofore  published  the  favorable  decision  of  the 
larjr  of  war,  on  an  application  made  for  the  survey  oi  a 
route  for  a  rail  road  from  the  lake  to  the  Ohio  river.    This  sur- 
■    in  the  one  mentioned  above,  was  dependent  alone  on 
passing  the  usual  appropriation.    It  will  he  seen, 'from  the  foU 
lowing  letter  to  me  from  col.  Alien,  that  the  president  has  in- 
land arrested  this  survey  also. 

Topographical  bureau,  July  20, 1832. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  Btate  to  you,  that,  in  conformity  with 
the  decision  of  the  president,  engineers  and  instruments  will  be 
famished,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  for  the  survey  of 
a  route  tor  a  rail  road  from  Geauga  or  Ashtabula  county,  on  Lake 
lio  ruer  in  Columbiana  county;  hut  that  the  [Jnit- 
be  at  no  other  expense  whatever,  in  relation  to 
■«•>■.     In  case,  therefore,  the  incorporated  company  in- 
ey,  or  any  other  association,  will  make  ar- 
rangements for  meeting  the  expenses  of  this  survey,  as  above 
stated,  and  you  will  please  to  give  this  bureau  Information  on 
that  subject,  engineers,  with  their  instruments,  will  be  ordered 
to  mak> 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient   servant, 

•l.  J.  AI'.EKT,  lieut.  col  T.  E. 

Hon.  /:.  II  MttUtey,  Cnnfield.  Trumbull  CO.  Ohio. 

This  statement,  and  the  letters,  are  submitted  to  the  candid 
and  dispassionate  perusal  of  those  who  anticipated  the  com- 
ment of  both  or  either  of  these  roads;  or  who  have  enter- 
talned  the  belief  that  the  president  was  In  favor  of  internal  im- 
provements, and  would  pay  any  deference  to  a  law 
bound  by  his  office  to  execute. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  are  these  roads  of  national  Im- 
portance? If  the  president  thinks  they  are,  the  law  of  1824  re- 
quires the  expense  of  surveying  them  to  he  borne  by  the  United 
States,  if  he  direct?  them  to  be  surveyed  at  all.  If  they  are  not 
of  national  importance,  and  such  is  the  opinion  of  the  president, 
what  authority  has  he  to  detail  an  engineer  with  Ins  instruments 
to  survey  them?  The  conclusion  I  draw  from  his  ordering  the 
survey  conditionally,  is,  that  he  has  decided  the  roads  are  of  na- 
tional importance;  but  that  he  docs  not  consider  himself  restrain- 
ed, restricted  or  controlled,  by  thf  law.  This  is  in  accordance 
vith  his  views  cf  other  laws.  Since  the  passage  oftheact,at  the 
late  session  of  congress,  appropriating  different  sum:;  of  money 


for  internal  improvements,  he  said,  (as  was  reported  and  believ- 
ed) he  would  expend  the  appropriations,  or  withhold  them,  as 
he  thought  proper.  E.  WHITTLESEY. 

Messrs.  Ilapgood  4*  Pease. 

— »»►*  ®  ©44..— 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  STEWART,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

[n  support  Of  the  tariff  policy  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  McDuffie— 

delivered  in  the  house  of  representatives  June  5,  1832. 

EXTRACTS. 

Tf  gentlemen  would  avert   to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
tiie  treasury,  on   commerce  and  navigation,  communicated  to 
the  house  some  days  since,  they  would  find  that  the  imports, 
during  the  last  year,  had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  in  spite 
of  all   our   present  high    protection,  that  the  revenue  on  three 
items,  woollens,  cottons   and  iron,  alone,  would  amount,  even 
under   the   reduced  rate  of  duties    proposed,   to  five   millions 
of  dollars   more   than    the   revenue   derived  from   the   imports 
of  the  same  articles  in  1830,  under  the  present  high  rate   of 
duties.     The   imports  of  woollens,  cottons   and  iron,  with  its 
manufactures,  amounted,  in  1830,  to  upwards  of  nineteen   and 
a  half  millions;  in  1831,  to  upwards  of  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
millions!!     The  import  of  woollen  goods  increased  from  some- 
thing  more   than    five  to   upwards  "of  $13,000,000;   wool,  from 
667,000,  to  5,682,000  pormds;  cotton,  from  seven  to  sixteen  mil- 
lions; and  iron,  and    its  manufactures,  from  five  to   seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars.     If  the  imports  oftbese  articles,  under  existing 
protection,  doubled   in  amount  last  year,  reduce  the  duties  as 
proposed  by  the  treasury  department,  and   what,  will  be  the 
result?     Will  not   the   imports   and  the   revenue   be  vastly  in- 
creased?   Especially  when  it  is  recollected,  that,  of  these  three 
articles,  we  now  manufacture,  in    this   country,  to   the  amount 
of  ninety-two  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.     Suppose  you 
destroy,  by  this  bill,  only  one  third  of  this  immense  production, 
which  must  be  supplied  from  abroad,  the  imports  would,  con- 
sequently be   more  than  doubled,  and  our  revenue,  of  course, 
vastly  increased.     If  the  imports  of  wool  increased  from  667,000 
pounds  in  1830,  to  5,622,000  pounds  in  1831,  with  a   protecting 
duty  of  eighty-two  and  half  per  cent,  wiiat  will  it  be  next  year, 
if  the  protection  be  reduced,   as   proposed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  to  five  per  cent,  on  coarse,  and  twenty  per  cent. 
on  fine  wool?     Will  it  not,  (as  was  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Bates),  put  the  knife  to  the  jugular  of  eveiy 
sheep  in  the  country?     When   the  import  of  woollen  goods  has 
increased   more   than  two-fold  in   the  last  year,  what  will  be 
the  effect  if  the  duty  is  reduced,  as  is  proposed  by  the  treasury 
bill,  to  less  than  half  its   present  amount?     Will  it  not  result 
in  the  total  and  absolute  destruction  of  the  whole  woollen  bu- 
siness of  this  country?    A  business  in  which  there  is  now  in- 
vested in  land,  capital  and  labor,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  yielding  an  annual  production  of 
wealth,  more  than  equal  to  our  whole  export  trade  to  all   the 
world;  and  this  was  but  one  item  in  the  long  catalogue  of  in- 
terests, on  which  the  secretary's  bill  had  pronounced   the  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  handed  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the 
executioners.     But  why — in  the  namo  of  heaven, -why, 
shall  this  country,  where  seven-eighths  of  the  people  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  with  an  almost  unbounded  capability  of 
production—why  shall  we  he  dependent  on  England    for  our 
agricultural  produce — for  wool   and   woollens?    Why  not  also 
repeal  the  duty  of  twenty-five   cents  per  bushel  on  wheat,  and 
import  wheat  also  from  Egypt,  Poland  and  the  Black  sea,  and 
potatoes  from  Ireland,  where  they  are  produced  much  cheaper 
than  here?     Q,uit  work,  buy  every  thing,  sell  nothing,  and  grow 
rich;  this  was  the  glorious  plan  recommended'.     Flour,  he  con- 
tended, was  not  more   the   product  of  agriculture,  than   cloth, 
wheat  and  wool,  were  alike   the  product  of  the  soil;  the  one 
was  manufactured  into  flour,  and  the  other  into  cloth,  and  the 
policy  that  recommended  the  importation  of  tiie  one,  would 
recommend,  also,  the  importation  of  the  other.     Three-fourths 
of  the  value  of  cloth  was  the  result  of  agriculture;  hence,  of  the 
thirteen  millions  of  dollars   sent  last  year  to  England  for  wol- 
len  goods,  more  than  eight  went  to  pay  for  wool,  the  subsistence 
of  labor,  and  oilier  agricultural  products  which  entered  into  its 
composition.     And  were  gentlemen,  representing  an   agricul- 
tural people,  prepared  to  go  with  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
in  favor  of  destroying  more  than  half  the   existing  protection, 
and  thus  to  crush  them  under  the  weight  of  foreign  competi- 
tion?   If  the  British  chancellor  had  sent  us  a  bill  to  flood  the 
country    with   British    manufactures— destroy    American    and 
build  up   British  industry— make  us  again  dependent  and  tri- 
butary, and  crush  a  great  and  growing  rival,  lie  could  not  have 
devised  a  better  plan  than  that  proposed  by  the  treasury  depart- 
ment.    What  would  he  propose?    The  very  thing  here  recom- 
mended; to  reduce  the  duties,  and  thus  remove  the  obstructions 
to  the  importation  of  British   goods.     England  would  give  mil- 
lions to  secure  the  passage  of  either  the  bill   reported   from 
the  treasury,  or   that  by   the   committee  of  ways   and  means. 
The  chairman   of  the  committee    of   ways  and  means,  (Mr.  i 
McDuffie),  had   frankly   avowed  hi«   object;   it  was   to  destroy  j 
American,  and    make    wav    for   British   manufactures — to   in- 
crease the  importation  of  British  goods,  and  the  exportation  of! 
American  specie.     So  that,  money  becoming  plenty  in  England, 
prices  would  rise,  and,  consequently,  cotton  would  command 
i  price;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  monev  becoming  scarce 
in  the  north,  prices  would  fall,  and  they  would  obtain  their 
supplies  at  a  cheaper  rate;  in  other  words,  his  object  was  to  en-1 
rich   England,  by  importing  her  goods,  and  impoverishing  this 
country,  by  sending  our  money  to  pay  for  them. 
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The  gentleman  frankly  admits,  however,  that  it  is  better  for 
the  American  tanner  to  pay  even  higher  prices  for  American 
manufactures,  because  he  gels  a  higher  price  for  his  produce  in 
exchange.  But  this  won't  do;  we  must  consent  to  destroy  our 
manufactures,  give  up  our  agriculture,  and  send  our  money  to 
England,  to  induce  her  to  /jive""twa  cents  a  pound  more  for 
cotton."  And  if  our  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts  are  de- 
stroyed, what  odds:  It  is  an  easy  matter,  the  gentleman  says  in 
his  report,  "for  a  hatter  or  a  shoemaker  to  take  up  some  other 
trade"!!!  What  other  trade,  when  all  are  alike  destroyed?  Can 
they  beg?  No,  for  all  would  be  beggars.  But  they  have  an 
alternative  left;  and  what  is  it?  To  go,  hat  in  hand,  to  some 
southern  nabob,  with  his  thousand  slaves,  and  his  six  hundred 
votes,  and  beg  leave  to  hoe  corn,  at  six  ponce  a  day,  among 
his  negroes!!  Ves,  sir,  this  is  the  result  of  the  system  of  po- 
licy proposed  for  bur  adoption;  and  if  we  do  not  promptly  agree 
to  it,  South  Carolina,  we  are  told,  will  not  remain  in  the  union 
.five  mouths!!  If  these  are  her  only  terms  of  compromise,  f 
say,  for  one,  let  her  go.  But,  no  sir;  she  will  not  go,  if  she  is 
wise.  She  is  more  indebted  for  security, against  dangers  that 
lurk  in  her  own  bosom,  to  this  union,  and  to  its  dreaded  power, 
than  any  state  in  it.     The  people  of  South 

their  eyes  to  the  peril  i  of  such  a  step,  then  rh  some  of  her  ad- 
visers may.  She  will  pause,  I  trust,  and  pause  long— before 
she  commits  this  fatal  suicidal  act,  Let  her  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  consequences  of  such  a  sti  p,  to  the  present  and  all  future 
generations— to  the  cause  of  liberty  throughout  the  world;  let 
her  look  to  her  own  situation,  and  to  her  own  resources — to 
her  means  of  prosecuting  a  war  against  this  government;  for  re- 
sistance to  the  law  must  result  m  civil  war— this  was  inevitable. 
It  was  proper  and  right,  therefore,  that  she  should  first  calmly 
and  dispassionately  review  the  whole  ground.  Where  is  her 
army  and  navy,  her  men,  and  her  money,  to  contend  against 
the  united  energies  of  tins  powerful  union?  For,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, this  union  will  remain  unbroken,  though  rebellion 
may,  for  a  short  season,  raise  her  black  and  bloody  standard 
within  its  borders.  Such  things  has  happened  more  than  once 
in  the  brief  history  of  our  government,  and  never  with  so  little 
cause  as  now  exist  in  the  south.  During  a  period  of  extraor- 
dinary pecuniary  distress,  the  people  of  western  Pennsylvania 
had  resisted  the  tax  gatherers,  sent  by  this  government  to  sell 
their  last  cow,  and  the  bread  from  the  mouths  of  their  chil- 
dren— still  they  yielded  at  once  when  force  was  threatened. — 
But  where  is  the  tax  gatherer  now?  Such  a  thing  is  unknown 
under  this  government.  No  people  under  heaven  enjoyed  so 
many  blessings,  with  so  lew  burthens,  a  •  this  people,  No  man 
is  coerced  to  pay  a  cent  for  the  supportof  government;  our  re- 
venue is  derived  from  duties  levied  noon  foreign  goods,  and 
paid  partly,  as  he  would  show,  by  foreigners,  and  partly  by 
"those  who"  chose,  voluntarily,  to  purchase  and  consume  them. 

Hence  lie  contended  that  this  was  a  most  important  contest. 
It  was  a  contest  to  uphold  the  labor  of  this  country  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  press  it  down  on  the  other)  not  one  kind  of 
labor  only,  but  every  kind — agricultural,  manufacturing 
chanical.  The  question  was,  whether  we  should  employ  and 
cherish  our  own  industry,  and  circulate  our  money  at  home, 
or  send  it  abroad  to  import  wool  and  woollens,  iron,  hats, 
shoes,  every  thing,  from  foreign  countries?  Labor  is  the  founda- 
tion of  national  prosperity;  it  is  the  great  parent  of  all  produc- 
tion. Depress  labor  and  you  latiorr.  Labor  would 
prosper  or  decline  precisely  as  you  diminish  pro- 
tection.    Let  gentlemen   withdraw 

country  with  foreign  goods,  export  our  money,  "and  prostrate 
and  paralyze  all  the  laboring  classes  in  the  fields  and  the  work- 
shops; and  let.  them  go  Koine,  and  tell  their  constituents  that 
they  prefer  British  to  American  productions,  unless  they  would 
work  as  cheap  as  the  paupers  of  E 

or  the  slaves  of  the  Indies;  let  them  say  so,  and  ask  their  suf- 
frages, and  receive  th  i  i  in  the  south, 
where    labor  had   no    voice— where  the 

slaves;  but  it  would  not  satisfy  the  hardy,  independent  and  en- 
lightened yeomanry  of  the  northern,  middle  and  western  states. 
The  effect  of  this  system  of  free  trade  was  to  divide  society  into 
two  classes — nabobs  and  paupers;  rich  men  and  beggars;  princes 
and  dependents;  that  was  the  legitimate  result  of  the  - 
It  was  nothing  to  the  employer  that  labor  was  depressed.  It 
was  nothing  to  the  consumer,  who  lived  upon  his  income,  upon 
the  int"rest  of  his  stocks,  hi  ind  bonds,  that  labor 

went  supperless  to  bed:  his  income  remained  the  same,  though 
he  paid  his  laborers  but  six  pence  a  day.  Mr.  S.  said  he  knew 
the  sufferings  and  the  toils  of  labor;  he  had  himself  labored  for 
years  in  the  field  and  in  the  workshop.  It  was  to  the  laboring 
people  he  was  indebted  for  every  thing.  He  stood  here  their  re- 
presentative and  advocate;  and,  when  he  deserted  them,  he 
hoped  that  heaven  would  desert  him.  The  day  had  not  yet  come, 
he  trusted,  when  the  aristocracy  were  to  rule  this  country.  We 
had  heard  much,  during  the  debat  ■,  about  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  will  of  the  majority  had  been  stigmatized  as  the  most 
odious  tyranny— worse  than  the  mob,  more  despotic  than  a 
Turkish  divan.  He  would  notice  these  remarks  directly.  He 
supported  this  system  of  policy  from  views  widely  different 
from  those  avowed  by  many  gentlemen.  He  legislated  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers,  but  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  the  farmers,  in  ('•;%  who  were  most  benefited  by 
this  system  of  policy.  G  mtlemen  talked  of  this  as  a  system  to 
sustain  and  enrich  over  grown  manufacturing  establishments. 
This  was  all  a  dehuion.     The  existing  establishments  are  not 


to  be  benefited  in  the  end,  though,  for  the  moment, they  might 
be  relieved  from  the  injurious'effects  of  foreign  competition. 
This  system  he  said,  while  it  destroyed  foreign  competition, 
called  into  life  and  activity  competition  at  home;  which, 
,  however  beneficial  it  might  be  to  the  country  at  large,  was  not 
calculated  to  increase  the  profits  of  capital  already  invested,  no 
more  than  the  establishment  of  half  a  dozen  new  stores,  ta- 
verns, hat  or  shoe  factories,  in  a  village,  would  be  calculated 
to  increase  the  business  and  the  profits  of  those  who  already 
enjoy  the  monopoly.  To  illustrate  his  view  of  this  part  of 
the  subject,  he  would  suppose  a  ease  of  common  occurrence — 
the  case  of  an  interior  town,  in  which  there  was  a  single  wol- 
Icn  factory,  where  the  neighboring  farmers  sold  their  wool, 
and  bought  vheir  supply  of  cloth.  The  manufacturer,  having 
no  competition,  regulates  both  his  own  prices  and  those  of  the 
farmer.  But  suppose,  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement 
afforded  by  a  high  tariff,  a  half  a  dozen  new  factories  should 
spring  up  in  this  town,  producing  six  times  the  quantity  of 
cloth,  and  creating  a  demand  for  six  times  the  quantity  of  wool 
and  provisions,  would  not  the  increased  production  of  cloth 
soon  glut  the  market,  and  reduce  the  price?  while  the  increased 
for  all  the  productions  of  the  farmer,  would  as  certainly 
increase  his  prices  and  his  profits.  He  would  enjoy  the  double 
advantage  of  receiving  more  and  paying  less.  This  was  the 
plain  and  practical  operation  of  the  protecting  policy.  It  was 
the  farmers,  after  all,  who  enjoyed  its  benefits  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  the  manufacturers.  Hence  he  called  upon 
all  who  represented  the  farming  and  agricultural  intersts  of 
this  country,  to  rally  around,  to  sustain  and  support  this  system, 
so  essential  to  their  prosperity  and  welfare.  In  support  of  this 
view  of  the  subject,  he  begged  leave  to  mention  a  single  ad- 
ditional fact,  stated  to  him  by  a  highly  respectable  merchant 
and  manufacturer,  then  present.  It.  was  this:  That,  before  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  had  succeeded  in  this  country, he 
sold  to  the  farmers,  foreign  cottons  at  40  cents  per  yard,  and 
!  butter  at  10  cents  per  pound.  That  now  he  sold  them 
better  goods,  of  his  own  manufacture,  for  10  cents  a  yard,  and 
gave  20  cents  a  pound  for  butter,  and  for  other  productions  in  the 
same  proportion.  That  then  he  got  two  pounds  of  cotton  for 
one'  yard  of  cloth,  and  now  he  gave  two  yards  of  cloth  for  one 
pound  of  cotton,  Such  was  the  effect  of  this  system  in  favor  of 
both  the  farmer  and  cotton  planter,  whose  true  interest  it  most 
evidently  was.  not  to  destroy,  but  to  increase,  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  the  manufacturing  spirit  of  this  country,  to 
stimulate  competition,  enlarge  the  capital,  and  increase  the 
production  of  manufactured  goods,  thereby  reducing  the  price 
of  all  they  purchase,  and  increasing  the  price  of  all  they  sell. 
Mr.  S.  appealed  to  the  cotton  planters  themselves,  to  say 
whether  such  was  hot  the  plain  and  practical  operation  of  the 
system;  and,  if  so,  whether  they  were  not  bound,  by  every 
principle  of  self  interest,  as  well  as  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
policy,  to  support  it. 

Numerous  laws  had  been  passed  by  the  mother  country,  be- 
fore the  revolution,  making  it  a  highly  penal  offence  to  erect 
forges  and  factories  in  this  country.  These  laws  were  mild  and 
just  compared  with  this  kind  of  legislation.  Those  laws  deceiv- 
ed nobody.  They  were  prohibitory,  preventive,  and  prospective 
in  their  operation.  They  warned  the  people  against  investing 
their  money  in  manufactories.  But  this  system  of  legislation 
was  deceptive,  retrospective,  and  destructive.  It  first  invited, 
capital  to  engage  in  manufactures,  and  then  passed  an  ex  post  facto 
law  to  destroy  it.     It  was  inviting  the  citizens  to  do  a  rnerito- 

!.  and  afterward-  punishing  it  with  the  utmost  severity. 
This  was  worse  than  the  Roman  tyrant,  who  concealed  the  law 

hutrap  his  people;  Buch  a  system  was  more  abandoned 
in  principle,  and  more  destructive  in  its  effects  on  the  northern 
and  middle  states,  than  would  be  a  law  to  emancipate  all  the 
southern  .-Live.';  yet  who  would  dream  of  proposing  such  a  mea- 
sure, and  what  a  fiame  would  it  not  produce  throughout  the 
union?  But  if  the  people  of  the  manufacturing  and  grain  grow- 
ing states  will  not  Consent  to  be  sacrificed  to  make  a  market  for 
British  goods,  the  south  will  destroy  the  union!  And  must  we 
yield  to  threats  like  these?  He  hoped  not.  Look  for  a  moment 
at  the  importance  of  the  home  markets  for  agriculture.  The 
quantity  of  land  in  cultivation  in  the  United  States  he  had  seen 
estimated  at  3"i0  millions  of  acres;  if  valued  at  .$10  it  would 
amount  to  3,500  millions.  The  annual  productions  of  land  ara 
supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  its  value.  If  this  was  correct,  then 
the  annual  productions  of  land  in  the  United  States  would  be 
3,500  millions  of  dollars.  Of  this  the  whole  was  consumed  at 
home,  except  the  miserable  amount  47  millions;  and  of  this  pit- 
tance, 3-2  millions  was  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice;  leaving  the 
whole  of  the  agricultural  exports  north  of  the  Potomac  to  all  the 
world  at  1.3  millions  of  dollars!!  Yet  gentlemen  seem  disposed 
to  destroy  tin's  immense  home  market  by  opening  our  ports  to 
British  goods.  Agriculture  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  national 
prosperity.  When  it  prospers,  all  prosper;  when  it  declines,  all 
suffer.  He  appealed  to  the  observation  and  experience  of  every 
one  for  the  truth  of  this  remark.  This,  be  affirmed,  was  the 
grand  thermometer  by  which  the  degree  of  national  prosperity 
is  always  ascertained. 

Mr.  S.  said,  he  had  now  presented  his  general  views  of  this 
subject,  and  after  a  brief  re»»ly  to  some  of  the  arguments  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committe  ways  and  means,  (Mr.  McDufpe), 
I  will  trespass  no  longj^v.  feue  time  and  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


!e:ige 
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In  the  first  place)  that  gentleman  haa  been  pleased  to  de- 
nounce, In  the  most  unmeasured  terms,  the  people  ofth 
try:  such  a  philippic  against  the  will  of  Uie  majority  I  have 
nerer  before  heard.    He  baa  not  hesitated  to  declare,  that  the 
will  of  the  majority  is  the  ■•  tiffin  on  earth;  that  any 

other  tyranny  was  preferable  to  this:  worse  than  the  W  01 
iufionan/uiuesiii  Prance.  That  the  majority  had  no  more  mora) 
than  a  mob;  thai  a  Russian  despotism  was  preferable  to 
nit  could  be  satisfied,  the  people  never. 
That  hr  would  prefer  living  under  any  tyranny,  rather  than  un- 
der this  Inexorable  tyrant— king  numbers,  king  demos,  or,  in 
mi. 'in  of  the  people.    Now,  be  submitted 
gentleman,  whether  tin's  was  proper  language  to  be  used 
.  ting  a  portion  of  die  people  of  this  country, 
ts  lliis  tiie  language  of  compromise 
mcrfiation— was  ibis  the  tone  in  which  to  ask  for  conces- 
Whnt  was  the  inevitable  result  of  such  doctrines:''   If  the 
majority  is  not  to  govern,  who  is?  If  the  people  are  to  be  put 
down,  who  i  ■  to  be  put  up?    We  must  have  some  government. 
It  results  in  what  tie'  gentleman  seemed  to  desire:  the  substitn- 
:  one  tyrant  for  many:  his  majesty  the  king,  for  their  raa- 
■>-■  people.     Such  sentiments,  Mr.  S.  said,  he  was  asto- 
niahed  to  hear  uttered  here;  and  the  more  astonished  to  hear 
them  eoioe  from  such  a  source.     It  was  not  long  since  he  heard 
pronounced  from  that  same  gentleman,  standing  in  the  same 
afjot,  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  eloquent  culogiums  upon  the 
people;  upon  the  will  of  tin'  majority;  upon  their  purity,  patriot- 
ad  public  virtue;  and  he  had  heard  the  gentleman  then, 
with  as  much  admiration  and  delight,  as  he  now  heard  him  with 
mortification  and  regret.     He  begged  leave  to  call  the  gentle- 
inan*s  attention  to  a  single  sentence  oflhat  patriotic  and  eloquent 
appeal.    The  gentleman  then  said,  "the  people  are  essentially 
patriotic;  with  them,  selfishness  itself  is  public  virtue.     By  the 
laws  of  moral  necessity  they  are  obliged  to  will  their  own  happi- 
ness."    Such  were  Hie  sentiments  of  the  gentleman  then;  they 
did  him  honor:  they  were  the  sentiments  of  every  American;  of 
<>vrry  friend  of  bis  country  and  its  free  institutions.     He  hoped 
they  were  still  his  sentiments,  and  that  these  declarations  were 
but  the  ebullitions  of  temporary  excitement. 

We  are  told  every  day,  that,  this  policy  of  protection  is  a  New 
I  system  of  grinding  oppression  on  the  south.     Now,  sir, 
ibis  system  has  been  literally  forced  on  New  England  by  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  he  hoped  gentlemen  would  not  pass 
■over  Pennsylvania,  to  abuse  New  England  for  what  she  had 
done.     Sir,  we  covet  the  censure  of  having  been  the  authors  of 
this  system,  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  advance  the  pros- 
perity, happiness,  and  independence,  of  this  country.     We  are 
proud  of  the  odium,  nay,  the  glory,  of  having  established  this 
ij  and  it  would  be  base  and  Jishonorable  to  sit  silent  in 
our  seats,  and  hear  New  England  abused  on  account  of  measures 
that  we  have  adopted;  and,  although  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  had  forced  this  system  on  her,  New  England  did  not  talk 
tance  or  rebellion,  but,  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  acqui- 
esced in  the  will  of  the  majority;  she  had  conformed  to  what 
seemed  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  country;  she  hits  vestejj 
tier  capital,  under  the  protection  promised,  and  shall  we  now 
desert  her?    Shall  we  violate  our  pledge?    Shall  we  shamefully 
and  perfidiously  sacrifice  those  great  eastern  markets  for  our 
agriculture?— a  measure  alike  destructive  to  them,  and  to  us: 
and  tor  what:    In  the  delusive  hope  of  silencing  the  unfounded 
clamors  ot  the.  south.    He  hoped  not   Pennsylvania  was  unani- 
ra  adopting  this  policy,  and  he  hoped  she  would  be  unani- 
•  it;  he  hoped  for  the  same  unanimity  here 
i  i  lound  on  „  recent  occasion  in  her  state  legislature;  he 
>uld  exhibit  no  '*dough  faces"  on  this  question;  he 
aid  never  sacrifice  her  policy  and  her  principles  to 
conform  to  the  wishes  of  tiny  administration,  no  matter  who 
Ije  at  its  head.     To  factious  opposition  he  was  as  much 
■  man  on  that  tloor,  as  his  votes  would  prove,  and 
id  voted  uniformly  upon  all  political 
,.'"-•  "l!  "'■  administration,  with  a  majority  of 

mild  not  be  suspected  or  charged  with  be- 
lief magistrate;  but  on  all  great  and 
ibhc  pohrv,  he  never  would  surrender  his 
principles,  or  the  interest  of  Ins  constituents,  to  conform  to  the 
Ol  men  in  power. 

rtikcs  to  account  for  this  supposed  pros- 
ie  north,  and  the  depressed  condition  ofthe 
--that  northern  labor  "went  to  elections  and  el&- 
ir,  this  is  a  topic  which  the  gentle- 
man might  not  to  have  introduced  into  this  discussion;  he  rearet 
ted  its  introduction;  hut.  since  it  had  bee,,  introduced,  he  would 
SUV  a  word  or  two  in  reply.     The   gentleman  ought  to  have  re 
collected  thai,  il     outhern  labor  did  not  clamor  at  the  polls    it 
nevertheless  had  it    i  ,jT  tr,r'(i(. 

fifths  of  the  smith-  rn  ike  away 

the  vol- 

you  reduce   the  representation  of  the     outhern  cotton  growing 
anti-tariff  stat<  ,iv  one-third  of 

the  whole  ot  the  southern  d  cut  property,  not  per- 

sons.   In  South  Carolina,  according  to  the  late  census,  four  orher 
nine  members  on  this  Moor  were  th  property 

Vet,  the  gentleman  talks  of  northern   labor  clamoring  at   the 
polls!' 

a»d  SU  Hie   majority  as  king  numb 

demos.      Migl  aliate,  and   call    hard 

ahould  u  southern  planter,  with  In-  o  .  have  as 


nianv  votes  as  six  hundred  northern  free  men,  who  might  eacl 
possess  an  equal  amount  of  property?  Why  not,  with  equa 
justice,  sillier  our  manufacturers  to  vote  for  three-fifths  of  thei 
spindles  and  their  looms,  or  other  laboring  machines?  Whal 
allow  me  to  ask,  does  the  south  give  for  this  immense  politics 
power?  Nothing  at  all.  Why?  Because  this  very  system  o 
raising  revenue  from  duties  levied  on  foreign  imports,  instea 
of  direct  taxes,  entirely  relieves  the  south  from  the  payment  c 
the  equivalent,  in  the  increased  amount  of  taxes  which  the 
agreed  to  pay  as  a  consideration  of  this  concession.  When  th 
constitution  was  formed,  the  revenue  was  raised  by  contribi 
lions  levied  on  the  several  states,  according  to  their  represents 
tion  in  congress.  The  south,  always  fond  of  political  powci 
proposed  to  the  less  ambitious  north,  that,  if  they  would  agree  t 
give  three-fifths  of  their  slaves  representatives  in  this  house 
they  would  consent  to  pay  taxes  in  the  same  proportion.  T 
this  proposition  they  assented,  and  the  matter  was  so  arranged  i 
the  constitution.  No  direct  tax  is  now  collected.  The  whol 
revenue  is  derived  from  duties  on  imports,  whereby  the  sout 
is  relieved  entirely  from  the  consideration  they  were  to  giv 
for  this  political  power.  Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  the 
complain,  and  threaten  to  resist  the  right  of  the  majority  to  gc 
vera!! 
****** 

In  conclusion— the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mi 
McDuJfic),  has  painted,  in  the  most  glowing  colors,  and  fascina 
ing  forms,  the  glorious  advantages  to  the  south,  of  a  dissolutio 
of  this  union.  But  was  there  not  another  side  to  this  pictun 
and  to  this  he  begged  gentlemen  to  turn  their  calm  and  dispas 
sionate  attention.  Before  they  took  this  fearful  plunge  let  thei 
look  over  the  precipice  on  which  they  stand,  into  the  yawnin 
gulf  beneath.  On  the  other  side  of  this  picture,  was  writtei 
inflaming  capitals— treason;  rebellion;  civil  war,  with  all  i 
fearful  consequences.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  state  ca 
go  out  of  this  union  until  it  has  conquered  all  the  rest.  Whe 
one  state  is  gone,  no  two  remain  united.  We  have  heard  ofth 
benefits  of  destroying  this  union:  but  what  will  be  its  cost! 
those  -who  may  attempt  it?  From  imaginary  ills,  they  fly  1 
-others  that  they  know  not  of." 

They  now  complain  of  taxation!  But  what  will  be  the  tax; 
tion  necessary  to  raise  and  sustain  armies  and  navies  to  conten 
against  this  government' — a  government  which  now,  with  for 
and  parental  affection,  guards  and  protects  the  south.  But  tax; 
tion  would  be  the  smallest  item  in  the  frightful  catalogue  ofthe 
calamities.  There  is  still  another  leaf  in  this  book,  to  vvhic 
gentlemen  should  look.  And  can  they  behold  it  with  indfiSe 
ence?  It  is  the  page  on  which  posterity  will  write  the  epitaph  i 
the  authors  of  the  destruction  of  this  happy  and  glorious  unio: 
of  those  who  should  involve  us  in  all  the  horrors  of  civil  wa 
who  should  arm  father  against  son,  and  brother  against  brothc 
who  should  destroy  this  bright  and  glorious  example — the  on 
free  government  on  earth. 

How  deep  and  how  loud  would  be  their  denunciations,  ho 
bitter  and  how  blasting  would  he  the  curses  with  which  postei 
ty  would  brand  the  memories  of  those  men!  And  will  not  tht 
sentence  be  just?  Where  will  they  look  for  extenuation  or  e 
cuse?  Taxation!  it  is  imaginary,  not  real.  All  contributioj 
here  are  voluntary,  not  compulsory.  No  people  under  heaven  a 
half  so  lightly  taxed,  or  half  so  highly  blessed.  In  other  cou 
tries  the  people  arc  taxed  twenty  times  the  amount,  to  suppo 
despots;  imposed,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  arbitrary  powe 
Compared  with  this  country,  in  England  taxation  was  as  18 
1;  yet  they  submit,  and  we  rebel.  Will  not  the  people  of  tl 
south  look  at  these  facts,  and  pause  before  they  do  the  fatal  de< 
that  must  seal  forever  their  own  destruction.  In  this  union  tl 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  had  every  thing  to  hope:  h 
name  might  go  down  to  posterity  among  the  most  distinguish) 
men.  of  the  age,  his  talents  might  adorn  its  highest  offices, 
which  he  had  a  just  right  to  aspire;  and  much  as  I  may  diff 
with  that  gentleman,  said  Mr.  S.  both  as  to  men  and  measure 
yet  such  is  my  opinion  of  his  talents  and  his  worth,  that  I  won 
rejoice  to  see  him  at  this  moment  filling  the  highest  of  the  ex 
cutive  departments  of  this  government,  or  the  highest  of  its  t 
plomatic  stations.  That  gentleman  may  be  carried  away  by  m 
mentary  excitement;  still  r  cannot  doubt  his  attachment  to  tl 
union,  which  I  trust  he  will  never  sacrifice  to  imaginary  evi 
The  blessings  of  this  government,  and  the  value  of  this  union 
have  never  heard  so  forcibly  urged,  or  so  eloquently  pourtraye 
as  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  himself;  and  I  canr 
in  conclusion,  better  express  iny  own  feelings,  than  by  repcati 
the  very  words  uttered  by  that  gentleman  in  concluding  an  a! 
and  eloquent  speech  on  another  occasion,  when  he  said,  "T 
"liberty  of  this  country  is  a  sacred  depository— a  vestal  fi 
''which  Providence  has- committed  to  our  hands  for  the  gene 
"bfinehTof  mankind.  It  is; the  world's  last  hope:  extinguish 
"and  the  earth  will  be  covered  with  eternal  darkness— but  ot 
'"put  out  that  light,  I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  1*1 
"that  shall  that  Rghl  relume."' 

d  to  the  gentleman— I  ask  him,  is  he  prepared  to  dest'.j 
that  "saer.il  depository,"  the  union  and  liberties  of  his  count] 
is  he  prepared  to  extinguish,  in  fraternal  blood,  that  "vestal  t 
committed  to  his  hands  bv  Providence,  for  the  benefit  of  rrt  I 
kmd;'  ia  he  prepared  to  destroy  "the  world's  last  hope;"  to  I 
out  arid  extinguish  for  ever,  that  great  and  glorious  light  of  lil  • 
tynnd  union  now  blazing  up  to  the  heavens,  illumining  » 
path,  and  cheering  the  onward  march  of  the  friends  of  freei  I 
throughout  the  world,  and  thus  to  cover  the  earth  with  elM 
darkness?    1  ;  he  prepared  for  this?     1  pause  for  a  reply. 
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Baltimore.  Since  our  last  publication  the  condition 
of  things  in  this  city,  because  of  the  prevailing  epidemic, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  people  on  account  of  it,  have  been 
distressingly  changed.  Recoveries  from  the  disease  are, 
perhaps,  comparatively,  greater,  than  heretofore — hut  the 
cases  are  much  multiplied;  and  the  deaths  increased — and 
attacks  of  awful  malignity  have  occurred,  by  which  some 
well  known  and  highly  esteemed  individuals  have  been 
hurried  into  the  world  of  spirits.  Hence  a  more  general 
gloom  prevails,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  alarm:  not 
many  persons  seem  in  full  health — 'most  complaining  of 
apparently  slight  indispositions.  However  this  great  satis- 
faction is  left  us; — that,  with  submission  and  composure, 
and  the  use  of  precautionary  and  other  means  permitted, 
the  people,  in  general,  seem  better  prepared  to  meet  the. 
dispensations  of  an  All  Wise  Providence,  whose  ways, 
though  inscrutable,  are  ever-just. 

The  excessive  and  prostrating  heat  of  Friday  the  31st 
ult.  (and  the  coldness  of  the  day  following),  was  the  proba- 
ble cause  of  the  sudden  extension  of  the  disease  among 
us. 

Among  those  who  have  just  died  was  Peter  H.  Cruse, 
esq.  the  amiable  and  intelligent  assistant-editor  of  the 
"Baltimore  Patriot, "  a  gentleman  of  refined  taste,  and 
of  the  best  habits,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
On  Thursday,  at  noon,  he  was  well — -he  ate  two  peaches, 
and  soon  suffered  much  pain  in  his  bowels;  it  passed  off, 
and  he  felt  relieved,  -without  a  resort  to  medicine;  but  be- 
tween 5  and  6  o'clock  he  was  violently  seized  with  the 
cholera,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  a  corpse.  We  thus  men- 
tion his  melancholy  case, — in  the  way  of  caution.  Many 
of  like  fatal  character  have  happened. 

Bank  of  the  United  States.  Every  man  acquaint- 
ed with  the  condition  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
United  States,  expected  a  severe  pressure  for  money  in  the 

{iresent  autumn;  and  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  A 
arge  extra  amount  was  to  be  paid  on  account  of  British 
goods  imported — and  about  eight  millions  of  dollars  to 
redeem  the  three  per  cent,  stock — all  which,  or  nearly  all 
which,  must  be  satisfied  by  exports  of  specie,  or  specie 
funds  provided  in  Europe. 

The  period  of  paying  oft*  any  considerable  part  of  the 
public  debt,  has,  generally,  made  a  pressure  on  the  mo- 
ney market — 'because  of  the  necessity  in  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  state  banks,  to  decline  lunv 
accommodations,  for  the  time  being;  but,  as  those  parts 
of  the  public  debt  were  chiefly  payable  to  our  oitrti  citi- 
zens, such  pressures  were  of  wort  duration — for  the  mo- 
ney remained  at  home,  and  promptly  found  new  invest- 
ments. But  the  approaching  payment  on  account  of  the 
public  debt,  bears  a  different  character:  it  is  not  to  be 
satisfied  by  mere  exchanges  of  bank  paper,  or  bank 
credits,  among  ourselves;  but  to  be  liquidated  with  specie 
funds  in  Europe;  and  every  man,  at  all  acquainted  Avith 
the  subject,  well  knows — that  &  present  abstraction  often 
millions  in  specie,  must  cause  a  mighty  contraction  of 
the  circulating  medium — 'because  that  specie,  which  is 
the  basis  of  that  medium,  is  "scarce."  By  the  "circu- 
lating medium"  we  do  not  strictly  mean  bank  notes;  but 
all  values  represented  by  drafts"  and  bills  of  exchange, 
variously  accommodated,  and  serving  the  purposes  of 
"money,"  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  and  to  an  incal- 
culably multiplied  amount.  A  bill  or  draft  of  t,000  dol- 
lars, payable  six  months  after  date,  may  easily  represent 
and  do  the  business  of  100,000  dollars  before  its  matu- 
rity, if  converted  into  "money"  by  being  discounted  at 
bank;  but  if  such  discount  be  refused,/'  is  bill  or  draft 
may  represent  or  do  only  the  business  of.  X>  dollars;  and 
99,000  dollars  become  wanting  to  the  "ck  "ation  of  va- 
lues." These  operations  are  so  familar  tL  en  of  bu- 
siness that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell  upo\.  hem.  If 
A  cannot  pay  B — B  cannot  pay  C,  and  so  on  through  the 
alphabet.  The  amount  of  "money"  actually  handled 
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in  the  shape  of  specie  or  bank  notes,  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
equal  to  a  one  hundreth  part  of  the  "circulating  medium" 
made  up  of  checks,  payable  on  demand — and  bills  and 
notes,  payable  after  date.  We  once  had  the  curiosity 
to  trace  the  business  of 'a  check  for  300  dollars,  drawn  on 
one  of  the  Baltimore  hanks;  and  ascertained,  that,  in  less 
than  four  hours,  it  had  passed  through  9  different  hands, 
and,  of  course,  paid  2,700  dollars.  How  much  further 
it  proceeded,  we  could  not  find  out;  tut,  though  a  "good 
check,"  the  probability  is,  that  it  never  was  paid  either 
in  specie  or  bank  notes — being  passed  to  the  credit  of  the 
last  holder  at  bank.  Such  are  "circulations  of  values." 
Had  the  character  of  this  check  been  doubted  at  its  start 
■ — the  whole  of  its  operations,  as  "money,"  might  have 
been  confined  to  its  presentation  at  the  bank.  So  with 
drafts,  payable  after  date — they  lie  as  if  "dead,"  until 
their  arrival  at  maturity,  if  not  convertible  into  "mo- 
ney." And  herein  is  the  great  secret  why  apparently 
small  amounts  in  specie  abstracted,  have  such  mighty  ef- 
fects on  business  in  general — provided  the  supply  of  specie 
is  short.  When  in  excess,  it  is  like  every  thing  else,  and 
seeks  the  best  market.  We  could,  perhaps,  have  better 
spared  ten  millions  of  dollars  eighteen  months  or  two 
yeas  ago,  than  one  million  now;  and  the  condition  of  the 
"country,  we  think,  ought  to  have  been  regarded  wlien 
determining  that  the  three  per  cent,  stock  should  be  paid 
off — the  bank  of  the  U.  States,  or  other  banks  in  whieh 
public  money  was  deposited,  agreeing  to  satisfy  the  in- 
terest, as  they  gladly  would  have  done.  It  is  true,  the 
United  States  have  the  money  to  pay  off  a  large  part  of 
this  stock,  and  the  bank  can  pay  it;  but  the  people  will 
suffer  more  than  the  value  of  the  stock  in  the  derange- 
ments of  business  that  will  follow  its  ill-advised  payment 
— at  the  present  time.  "A  convenient  season,"  ought  to 
have  been  adopted.  The  delay  of  a  year,  (the  interest 
being  paid,  as  suggested),  could  have  made  no  difference  to 
the  government,  though  of  great  importance  to  the  people. 
We  have  observed  that  the  bank  "can"  pay  this  money — 
but  have  yet  to  experience  the  effects  of  the  contraction  of 
the  currency  that  will  follow  such  payment;  for  it  is  in- 
evitable, that  the  bank  must  not  only  withhold  its  usual  ac- 
commodations, but  reduce  its  discounts;  and  that  the  lo- 
cal banks,  for  their  own  preservation,  must  pursue  the 
same  course. 

In  addition  to  those  difficulties  which  every  intelligent 
man  in  business  foresaw  would  surely  come  to  pass,  un- 
less relieved  by  foreign  events — '(commotions  or  war 
among  the  nations  of  Europe),  another,  another  yet  more 
important  reason  exists  to  account  for  the  prevailing  pres- 
sure for  money,  on  those  dependent  for  facilities  on  banks. 
The  bill  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  has  been  vetoed,  and  it  is  resolved  into  a  certainty 
that,  if  general  Jackson  shall  be  re-elected  president, 
this  bank  must  cease  its  operations.  Such  a  result  was 
justly  apprehended,  because  of  the  notices  of  the  bank  in 
the  presidential  messages  of  1829  and  1830 — but  in  that  ot 
1831,  (at  the  opening  of  the  late  session  of  congress,)  a 
form  of  words  was  used,  in  respect  to  the  bank,  which 
caused  tens  of  thousands  of  the  president's  personal  and 
political  friends  to  entertain  a  belief  that  he  would  submit 
the  whole  matter  to  the  then  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, chosen  after  he  had  expressed  his  otvn  opinion  con- 
cerning it — and  these  roundly  asserted  and  pledged  them- 
selves, that  the  president  would  not  reject  a  bill  to  renew 
the  charter,  if  presented  for  his  signature:  and  this  belief 
was  seemingly  established  in  the  minds  of  many,  because 
of  the  late  resolutions  which  had  unanimously  passed  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  This  confidence,  honestly 
entertained  and  freely  expressed,  had  no  inconsiderable 
tendency  to  prevent  such  reductions  in  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  bank  as  might  have  otherwise  happened;  on 
the  contrary,  they  had  a  natural  effect  on  the  directors  of 
the  bank,  (as  such  circumstances  would  have  upon  all 
other  individuals  so  placed)  to  induce  new  accommoda- 
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tions,  rather  than  cans,  a  severe  reduction  of  those  which 
had  been  theretofore  granted — because,  had  a  contraction 
of  the  circulation  been  made,  it  would,  certainly,  have 
been  attributed  to  a  resolution  in  the  directors  to  vouch  a 
renewal  of  their  charter,  through  the  suffering*  of  the  peo- 
ple. Hence  the  prudential  operations  of  the  "bank,  that 
it  might  meet  the  specie  payment  of  the  three  per  cent. 
stock,  were  d(  ferrcd  as  long  "as  possible;  and,  independent 
of  a  natural  desire  to  accommodate  the  customers  of  the 
institution,  and  deprive  its  enemies  of  an  accusation  that 
might  have  been  strongly  urged  against  it— a  reasonable 
hope  was  entertained  thai,  if  the  hank  should  be  re-char- 
a  confidence  would  he  reposed  in  the  institution 
I,  as  well  as  at  home,  to  relieve  any  difficulties  which 
might  ensue  because  of  the  demand  for  so  large  an  amount 
in  specie,  at  a  season  of  so  much  general  embarrassment  in 
business  as  the  present.  But  this  specie  must  be  paid — 
and  the  hank  cannot  pay  it  without  calling  upon  its  debt- 
ort— '•nd  (,v  refusing  new  accommodations  and  facilities, 
for  the  time  being;  and  hence  we  expect  a  more  than 
usual  degree  of  suffering,  and  abrupt  suspensions  of  busi- 
ness, with  the  discharge  of  thousands  of  working  people 


man  in  business  desiring  to  keep  down  his  stock  of  arti- 
cles as  much  as  he  can,  in  preparation  of  decreased  prices 
for  them,  which  he  anticipates  because  of  the  increased 
value  of  money,  and  consequent  reduction  in  the  jrrice  of 
labor  and  materials:  and  so  the  embarrassed  operations 
of  one  class  of  persons  are  extended  to  others,  without 
limit; — enterprise  is  checked,  and  individuals,  instead  of 
preparing  for  business,  are  doing  all  that  they  can  to  bring 
their  concerns  more  and  more  within  their  own  imme- 
diate control.  How  long  this  state  of  things  will  last,  or 
to  what  lengths  it  will  proceed,  we  cannot  undertake  to 
say — but  we  know,  that  the  veto  has  already  been  the  di- 
rect cause  of  casting  many  citizens  of  Baltimore  out  of 
employment,  for  the  reasons  assigned.  The  price  of  la- 
bor and  materials  must  decline  as  the  value  of  money, 
(because  of  its  scarcity},  advances — and,  with  the  general 
balance  of  trade  against  our  country,  the  retirement  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  must  have  a  powerful  and 
injurious  influence  over  the  interests  and  business  of  all 
descriptions  of  persons,  except  the  brokers  and  other 
speculators  in  money. 


from  their  accustomed  employments — which  latter  has, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  happened  in  many  places,  and 
will  proceed  with  ruinous  effect, unless  arrested  by  chang- 
ed appearances  of  things  at  home  or  abroad.  Instead  of 
Sushi  ng  and  extending  their  business,  thousands  of  pru- 
ent  persons  are  reducing  their  operations,  and  they  must 
reduce  them — because  ofthe  "scarcity  of  money."  Banks, 
like  individuals,  feel  the  effects  of  a  pressure  for  money. 
They  have  no  power  beyond  that  of  individuals  to  pre- 
serve themselves,  or  accommodate  the  public.  A  me- 
chanic cannot  employ  workmen,  without  money  to  pay 
them  their  weekly  wages,  nor  can  a  bank  lend  money, 
when  it  lias  no  more  on  hand  than  will  pay  its  own  debts. 

The  veto  ofthe  bank  bill  has  already  had  effect  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  in  some  parts  of 
the  western  states,  as  much  as  twenty  per  cent.' — and  ad- 
vance the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  money  borrowed. 
A  further  decline  in  price  and  advance  on  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, must  be  expected;  for  there  will  be,  as  it  were,  a 
daily  appreciation  in  the  value  of  money:  and  its  sur- 
passes will,  more  and  more,  be  centered  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  persons,  who,  foreseeing  the  want  of  money, 
have  prepared  themselves  to  profit  by  their  sagacity. 
And,  at  present,  the  hank  cannot  afford  its  usual  facili- 
ties— because  that  specie  funds  are  needed  to  pay  off  the 
three  per  cent,  stock,  and  must  be  provided.  After  this 
demand  is  satisfied,  and  the  bank  shall  have  had"  time  to 
regain  the  necessary  amount  of  specie,  some  relaxations 
may  take  place:  hut  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  the 
bank  can  do  otherwise  than  make  a  general  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  its  business.  In  doing  this  we  have  the 
strongest  assurance— en  the  self-interest  ofthe  bank— -that 
accommodation  will  be  afforded  which  the  nature  of 
things  will  permit— for,  if  the  pressure  on  its  customers 
be  sudden  and  severe,  many  of  them  (entirely  competent 
payment  of  all  their  debts  in  reasonable  periods  of 
time),  must  become-  bankrupts.  It  is  certain  that  the 
bank  will  grant,  .very  indulgence  in  its  power— for  its 
own  benefits  but  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the' gene- 
ral government  is  now  placed  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  the 
bank — and  it  has  also  to  encounter  the  Unfriendliness  of 
the  predominant  political  party.  These,  together  make 
fearfully  against  the  bank— and  will  forbid  arrangements 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  might  have  been  effected 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  people,  by  more  gradually 
lessening  the  amount  of  accommodations  heretofore 
granted.  We  regard  these  things  as  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate. The.  bank  cannot  sustain  itself  against,  such  odds 
but  in  the  adoption  of  seemingly  harsh  'measures,  in  ,,„! 
merous  instances;— for  that  the  hank  will  lend  as  much 
money  as  it  safely  can,  we  ha\<  the  best  of  guaranties— 
the  same  guaranty  that,  the  merchant  offers;  which  is 
that  he  will  do  as  natch  business,  and  sell  as  many  roods' 
as  he  prudently  can.  ' 

The  cities  on  the  sea-board  are  also  beginning  to  feel 
the  weight  of  the  veto.  This  first  appeared  in  The  post- 
ponement of  improvements  which  had  been  projected 
and  a  decline  in  the  annual  value  of  houses  and  stores' 
and  other  property;  next  followed,  £and  it  has  already  pro- 
ceeded to  a  considerable  extent  in  Baltimore),  the  dis- 
charge of  persons  from  their  usual  employments,  every 


Dishonesty!  We  use  this  strong  word  as  the  only 
one  which  seemingly  belongs  to  the  case  now  before  us; 
and  it  maybe  more  acceptable  than  another  which  could 
be  applied — for  some  men  would  rather  he  called  any 
thing  than  fools,-  rather  obtain  character  by  hold  asser- 
tion, than  remain  in  nothingness  because  of  apparent  stu- 
pidity. 

We  noticed,  last  week,  two  beautiful  specimens  of 
southern  arithmetic,  and  shall  now  offer  some  remarks  on 
a  third.  No  exposition  of  truth  can  render  the  least  ser- 
vice to  the  band  of  nullificalors — for  in  their  heresy  is 
embraced  every  absurdity.  Mathematical  demonstration 
is  as  much  lost  upon  them,  as  it  would  be  upon  the  ten- 
ants of  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  straight-jacket  and  a  cold 
bath  are  the  only  means  through  which  acknowledg- 
ments of  truth  can  be  expected — but  if  self-depletion  be 
added,  these  remedies  may  act  more  promptly.  Still  it 
is  proper  that  those  who  are  not  mad,  should  see  the 
enormity  of  the  proceedings  of  such  men,  and  thus  as- 
certain the  necessity  of  watching  them — that  they  may 
not  injure  themselves,  past  recovery.  For  if  a  '■'blow- 
up" shall  happen  in  South  Carolina,  no  one  can  "calcu- 
late," or  limit,  the  range  of  devastation  and  bloodshed 
that  will  follow  it,  unless  instantly  checked  by  the  ap- 
plication of  exterior  force.  And  we  regret  to  say— that 
are  hastening  to  their  issue,  for  or  against  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  On  this  point  we  ex- 
pect more  particularly  to  dwell  next  week;  our  present 
object  being  to  expose  the  manner  in  which  many  of  the 
people  of  tlie  state  named  have  been  rendered  insensible 
to  the  influence  of  truth;  in  which  unworthy  work  too 
many  distinguished  men  have  been  engaged,  led  on  by 
their  lusts  after  power:  men  who  would 

"Rather  rule  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven;" 
rather,  like  Cicsar,  be  the  chief  of  a  village  than  second 
in  Rome. 

The  following  is  presented  as  copied  from  the  Colum- 
bia (S.  C)  Telescope — the  original  organ,  we  believe,  of 
the  nullifiers,  and  supposed  to  have  long  been  under  the 
influence  of  a  certain  turbulent  Englishman*  who  first 
dared  to  propose  a  "calculation  of  the  value  of  this  union." 
After  such  an  application  of  arithmetic,  no  subsequent 
monstrosity  can  surprise  us — for  it  was  the  ne plus  ultra  of 
all  that  is  detestable;  and  the  more  so,  if  possible,  because 
of  its  origin. 

"■The  tariff  act  o/1832.  This  bill  has  been  so  long 
before  our  readers,  and  has  been  already  so  ably  discus- 
sed, that  we  need  make  but  few  remarks  on  it.  To  ex- 
amine all  its  details  would  require  many  columns;  we 
will  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant points,  without  regarding  the  order  in  which  they 
occur. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  eredit 
of  ten  months  heretofore  allowed  on  the  duties  on  wol- 
len  goods  is  abolished.  This  is  equivalent  to  adding  five 
per  cent,  to  the  new  duties.     On  other  goods  the  credits 


An  outcast  from  his  own  country — but  cherished  in 
this  because  thought  a  persecuted  man,  and  honored  with 
a  high  and  responsible  office— but  ignomiuously  dismiss- 
ed, for  malconduct  and  tyranny. 
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are  reduced  to  5  J  months,  which  is  equal  to  2|  per  cent. 
Again,  the  pound  sterling  has  been  hitherto  regarded  as 
$4  44.  It  is  now  declared  by  congress  to  be  4  80.  This 
is  another  addition  of  8  per  cent.  We  have  not  heard  that 
the  English  have  lately  altered  their  pound  sterling.  To 
the  duty  imposed  by  the  act,  on  an  article  of  British  manu- 
facture, these  two  sums,  averaging  about  twelve  per  cent. 
are  to  be  added  in  the  estimate. " 

§rj-"Eive  and  eight  are  thirteen,"  says  Cocker,  and  the 
5  per  cent,  duty  added,  the  wickedly  wrong  impressi&n  is 
sent  forth  that  the  real 'duty  on  woollen  goods,  put  down 
in  the  law  at  jive  per  cent,  is  eiohtesIn  peb  cent.  And 
to  us  it  appears  manifest,  that  so  the  writer  of  the  article 
would  make  silly  dupes  or  infuriated  partizans  believe. 
If  the  writer  himself  so  believed — he  is  a  fool;  if  not  so 

believing  lie  is ,  what  there  is  no  necessity  of  calling 

him. 

The  simple  facts  belonging  to  this  case  are  as  follows — 
admitting  all  that  is  claimed,  or  can  be  claimed,  by  the 
writer  in  the  Telescope. 

A  lot  of  coarse  woollen  goods,  costing  £100  sterling, 
(the  £  rated  at  4  80  cents.)  at  5  per  cent  dutv,  will  pay 

$24  00 

Add  the  interest  on  $'24,  at  5  per  cent,  as  clai 
ed 


most  extraordinary  developements  that  has  yet  been  laid 
before  the  people. 

In  the  Register  of  the  14th  April  1827,  it  is  recorded, 
that  Mr.  Floyd,  now  governor  of  Virginia,  declared  that 
certain  "combinations  had  been  formed  for  effecting  the 
election  of  gen.  Jackson."  After  which  Mr.  Van  Buren 
visited  Mr.  Crawford — and  the  final  issue  was  a  complete 
junction  of  the  "Crawford  party"  with  that  to  which  it 
had  been  most  decidedly  opposed— which  party,  from  the 
period  of  Mr.  Adams'  election  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives until   that  time,  had  remained  non  committed. 


1  20 


A  5  per  cent  duty  on  the  same  goods,  under 

the  present  law,  is  thus  shewn — 
£100  sterling,  or  $444 at  5  percent. 
Add  10  per  cent,  as  now  charged 


25  20 


22  20 
2  20 


24  40 
Or,  really  40  cents  more  than  imposed  by  the  new  tariff 
—the  allowance  for  interest  being  refused,  because  that 
the  10  per  cent,  heretofore  added  on  ad  valorem  goods,  is 
abolished.  There  is  not  any  possible  claim  for  this  al- 
lowance of  interest.  It  was  simply  an  act  of  accommoda- 
tion to  our  merchants,  and  contrary  to  the  practice  of  other 
nations — 'and  may  be  withdrawn  without  any  rightful  ob- 
jection. 

It  is  sneeringly  said,  "we  have  not  heard  that  the  Eng- 
lish have  altered  their  pound  sterling:"  nor  have  we  al- 
tered our  dollar.  The  former  consists  of  240  pence,  and 
the  latter  of  100  cents,  as  heretofore.  But  the  value  of 
the  pound  sterling  as  measured  by  silver,  in  England,  is 
altered,  though  its  denomination  has  not  been  changed — 
and  480  cents,  in  silver,  as  rated  by  us,  is  hardly  equal  to 
the  pound  sterling  at  London.  Why,  then,  the  pound 
sterling  should  be  rated  at  444  cents,  when  it  really  is 
480,  is  past  comprehension.  Salaries  and  fees  were  once 
paid  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  pounds  of  tobacco;  and 
tobacco  might  as  well  be  restored  to  its  former  rank  as  a 
measure  ot  value  for  services  rendered,  as  the  old  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  silver,  compared  with  that  of  gold, 
be  continued.  This  changed  value  of  the  £  sterling  af- 
fects goods  imported  from  England,  because  in  England 
the  comparative  value  of  silver,  (our  standard)  has  chang- 
ed. 

But  let  the  nullifier  have  his  own  way — say  that  the  £ 
sterling  is  only  444  cents,  and  strike  off  the  10  per  cent, 
now  added  on  duties  as  "unjust  and  oppressive,"  and  the 
account  will  stand  thus: 

5  per  cent,  duty  on  £100  (or  480  dollars),  with 

interest,  as  stated  above  is  $25  20 

5  per  cent,  duty  on  £100  (or  444  dollars),  nett, 

is  22  20 


Mr.   Cheves,  of  South   Carolina, 
gainst  nullification,  but  in  favor  of 


Difference  3  00 

The  difference  of  3  dollars  is  only  eleve?i-sirtee?iths  of 
one  per  cent — and  the  duty  on  coarse  wollcn  cloths,  giving 
the  arithmetical  nullifier  all  that  he  claims  or  grumbles 
about,  is  less  than  5|  per  cent— not  EIGHTEEN  per 
cent,  as  he  would  make  honest  men  believe.  We  can- 
not call  this  a  mistake.  It  is  like  Cambreleng's  manu- 
facture of  8,648,868  tons,  for  carrying  on  the  coasting 
trade  of  Great  Britain. 

QCj' Under  the  head  of  "political  managements"  we 
have  inserted  an  article  from  the  "U.  S.  Telegraph"  of 
the  28th  ult.  which,  if  the  means  of  pursuing  the  facts 
generally  stated  are  at  command,  will  lead  to  one  of  the 


I'OUTH'AL    rnBMi. 
has  declared  himself  a 
a  southern  convention. 

Mv.  Senator  Hayne  has  published  a  letter  of  great 
length,  in  opposition  to  the  statements  and  remarks  of 
col.  Drayton,  concerning  the  tariff. 

The  bet  of  $2,000,  offered  in  the  New  York  Courier  & 
Enquirer,  that  gen.  Jackson  would  not  get  the  vote  of 
New  York,  has  been  accepted;  and  "lots"  of  simple  and 
"compound"  bets  are  variously  offered,  by  adverse  poli- 
ticians. 

We  have  published  the  nulVJicatory  meeting  at  Ogle- 
thorpe, and  some  others  like  it  have  been  held — but  the 
people  of  Georgia,  though  opposed  to  the  tariff,  appear 
more  opposed  to  nullification.  There  had  been  several 
great  meetings  at  which  this  heresy  was  utterly  prostrat- 
ed. There  is  no  prospect  that  any  state,  except  South 
Carolina,  will  adhere  to  the  abomination — and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a  majority  of  the  people  even  of  this  state 
are  infected  with  a  disease  so  fatal  to  their  peace  and 
safety.  < 

I'hkstoext  Jackson  was  born  on  the  16th  March  1767 
— and  will  be  66  years  old  at  the  expiration  of  the  pre- 
sent period  for  which  he  has  been  elected,  less  11  days. 

The  president  on  his  arrival  at  Nashville  was  received 
by  a  numerous  procession,  and  other  marks  of  the  respect 
of  the  people. 

Henry  Ci.ay.  A  few  years  since,  shortly  after  the  agitation 
of  the  famous  compensation  bill  in  congress,  Mr.  Glay,  who 
voted  in  favor  of  this  bill,  upon  returning  home  to  his  constitu- 
ents, found  a  formidable  opposition  to  his  re-election.  After 
addressing  the  people  from  the  hustings,  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  poll,  he  stepped  down  into  the  crowd,  where  he  met 
an  old  and  influential  friend  of  his,  named  Scott,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Kentucky,  and  of  course,  in  his  younger  days, 
a  great  huntsman.  This  gentleman,  stepping  up,  addressed  Mr. 
Clay  as  follows — 'Well,  well,  Harry,  I've  been  with  you  in  six 
troubles;  I  am  sorry  I  must  now  desert  you  in  the  seventh;  you 
have  voted  for  that  miserable  compensation  bill;  I  must  now 
turn  my  back  upon  you.'  'Is  it  so,  friend  Scott?  Is  this  the 
only  objection."  'It  is.'  'We  must  get  over  it  the  best  way  we 
can.  You  are  an  old  huntsman:'  'Yes.'  'You  have  killed 
many  a  fat  bear  and  buck?'  'Yes.'  'I  believe  you  have  a 
very  good  rifle?'  'Yes,  as  good  a  one  as  ever  cracked.' — 
'Well,  did  you  ever  have  a  fine  buck  before  you,  when  your 
gun  snapped?'  'The  like  of  that  has  happened.'  'Well,  now, 
friend  Scott,  did  you  take  that  faithful,  rifle  and  break  it  all  to 
pieces  on  the  first  log  you  came  to,  or  did  you  pick  the  flint  and 
try  it  again?'  The  tear  stood  in  the  old  man's  eyes.  The  chord 
was  touched.  'No,  Harry,  I  picked  the  flint  and  tried  her  again; 
and  I'll  try  you  again;  give  us  your  hand.'  We  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  welkin  rung  with  the  huzzaing  plaudits  of  the  by- 
standers.   Clay  was  borne  oft"  to  the  hustings  and  re-elected. 

Eriiatcm.  The  weight  of  certain  articles  cast  at 
Wheeling — see  page  4,  should  have  been  so  many  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  not  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds.  The 
error  was  not  our's,  though  one  easily  made. 

The  fhankistg  privilege.  The  protracted  length  of 
last  session  of  congress,  (says  the  National  Intelligencer), 
has  left  but  a  short  interregnum  in  the  franking  privilege 
of  its  membrs,  viz:  about  18  days.  By  the  law  of  March 
3,  1825,  the  privilege  extends  to  sixty  days  before,  and 
sixty  davs  after,  each  session.  In  the  present  case,  it 
continues  to  the  14th  of  September,  and  begins  again  on 
the  3d  of  October. 

Figi  Vting  editors.  We  saw  letters  received  in  the 
city  yesterday,  stating  that  Mr.  Bynum,  editor  of  the 
Grcenvi  Ue  Sentinel,  who  fought  a  duel  with  Mr.  Perry, 
editor  of  the  Greenville  Mountaineer,  on  the  16th  inst. 
died  on  tl  \e  night  of  the  19th  inst.  in  great  agony,  of  the 
wound  rec  eived  on  that  occasion.         [  Charleston  Gaz. 
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Ascai.pim;  r.niTon.  The  following  appeal*  in  the 
Galenian  ofthe  1st  instant: — 

\v .;  \ui\i;  heard  from  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  were 

hi  Uk-  late  battle  with  the  Indians,  that  the  editor  of  tins 
paper  was  fortunate  enough  to  kill  and  scalp  two  Indians, 

before  the  engagement  commenced  in  the  evening,     it 

appears  tliat  he' went  in  advanee  of  the  army  some  dis- 
tance, for  ■bout  half  a  dav,  in  close  pursuit  ol  three  In- 
dians, until  be  had  got  ihem  in  a  good  position  forattaek. 
He  then  asked  for  five  men  to  assist  him  m  killing  them 
—his  request  was  doul.lv  granted  by  gen.  Dodge,  who 

,  his  aid  ten  men.  They  continued  to  pursue  them 
—the  editor  in  advance— who  came  up   within  twenty 

of  the   hindmost  Indian,  and  shot  him  through  the 

the   hall    entering    immediately    below  the  heart. 

,.•  of  our  informants,  who  was  close  at  hand  when 
the  editor  shot  and  scalped  his  Indians,  we  received  the 
■ealpa  sent  us. 

<  Mr  informants  state  that  after  the  first  Indian  had  re- 
d  the  contents  of  the  editor's  short  gun,  (a  ball  and 
time  buckshot),  he  staggered  back  a  few  paces,  leaned 
against  a  tree,  levelled  his  piece,  fired  and  wounded  one 
of  our  men  before  he  fell,  although  the  load  had  passed 
entirely  through  his  body !  It  is  said  he  played  the  part 
of  a  tactician  in  a  considerable  degree. 

It  is  not  common  for  editors  to  fight  with  weapons 
more  potent  Hum  the  goose  quill — and,  when  they  do, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  press,  taking  precedent,  for  exam- 
ple to  note  the  m.  '  [Ki>-  pro  tern. 

Kknthky.  There  are  four  counties  in  this  state 
south  of  the  Tennessee  river.  The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  population  in  August  1830,  and  of  their  votes 


Indiana.  The  Lawrenceburg  Statesman  of  the  24th 
gives  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state,  and  says  that  the  national  republican?  have  a  ma- 
jority of  from  12  to  15  in  joint  ballot — majority  in  the 
house  4. 

The  Wabash  Com-ier  thus  states  the  result.  In  the 
house  of  representatives  36  national  republicans,  and  34 
.lacksonians — in  the  senate  22  national  republicans  and 
8  Jacksonians;  majority  in  joint  hallot  IS. 

But — the  Indiannapolis  "Democrat"  declares  that  the 
Jackson  majority  in  joint'ballot  is*  7 — excluding  two  anti- 
masonic  members. 


Free  inha- 

Votes. ~ 

Counties. 

bitants. 

Breathitt. 

Bnchier. 

Total 

Calloway 

4,737 

714 

53 

767 

Graves 

2,225 

318 

40 

358 

Hickman 

4,328 

605 

137 

742 

McCracken 

1,167 

219 

46 

265 

12,457 


1,856 


276 


2,132 


These  counties,  alone,  gave  a  larger  majority  to  Mr. 
Breathitt  than  he  obtained  in  the  whole  state — and  there 
wai  one  vote  for  les8  than  six  of  the  free  persons. 

The  following  are  among  the  counties  which  gave  the 
moat  decided  majorities  to  Mr.  liuckner,  with  their  popu- 
lation, bcc.  as  a!>ovc. 


Counties. 

Free  inha- 

Votes. 

bitants. 

Breathitt. 

Buckner. 

Total. 

Itourbon 

11,568 

534 

1,104 

1,638 

Payette 

14,165 

681 

1,426 

2,107 

( tarrard 

8,S20 

289 

973 

1,262 

Nelson 

10,304 

377 

886 

1,263 

44,357 


1,881 


3,389        6,270 


And  the  rate  of  voting  in  these  counties  was  not  one 
voir  for  seven  of  the  free  population. 

Had  the  latter  class  of  counties  voted  at  the  rate  ot  the 
former  class,  they  would  have  given  more  than  7,400 
instead  of  only  6,270;  a  difference  nearly  equal  to 
the  whole  majority  obtained  by  Mr.  Breathitt 

The  latter  counties  were  selected  only  because  of  their 
political  character.  It  is  possible,  we  think,  that  one  in 
f  very  six  free  p  rsonsmay  be  legal  voters,  under  univer- 
sal suffrage  laws — and  the  great  county  of   Frederick,  in 

Maryland,  has  voted  nearly  al  that,  rate — every  man  be- 
ing  seemingly  brought  to  the  polls,  as  has  frequently  hap- 
pened. If  BO,  the  facts  stated  as  to  the  preceding  coun- 
ties in  Kentucky,  only  shew  a  much  greater  teal  in  oik.' 
party  than  in  the  other. 

It  is  not  worth  remark,  except  a*  one  of  those  oomoi- 
dents  which  often  occur;  but  we  had,  last  week,  intended 
to  look  into  the  facts,  as  presented  abovt — and  th< 
ment  was  made  out  on  .id  ins.,  and  in  the  hands  oi  the 
compositor  on  the  4th — but  on  (lie  5th,  we  receive,]  the 
"Maysville  Eagle41  ofthe  30th  ult  containing  a  statement 
leading  to  the  same  reflections,  by  the  presentation  of  si- 
milar  facts.      The   latter,  however,    mentions  on  fi   thing 

which  has  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  matter—  (hat  the 
small  population  of  4  counties  south  of  the  Tennessee 
river,  is  spread  over  a  large  district  of  counter — which 
must,  »t  least,  shew  the  greater  zeal  of  the  pe  /pie  to  at- 
tend the  polls. 


Illinois.  This  state  is  entitled  io  three  members  of 
congress  tinder  the  new  apportionment.  Mr.  Duncan 
was  re-elected  by  a  very  large  majority,  from  the  third 
district.  Mr.  Slade  is  elected  in  the  first  district,  and 
Mr.  Casey  in  the  second — but  whether  either  ofthe  two 
last  received  a  majority  ofthe  votes,  is  not  yet  known  to 
us.  There  were  four  candidates  in  the  first  district  and 
three  in  the  second.  The  gentlemen  elected  are  friends 
ofthe  administration;  the  result  ofthe  election,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  induced  its  opponents  to  offer  an 
electoral  ticket — for  immediately  thereafter  one  was  no- 
minated.   

North  Carolina.  We  have  just  learned  that  gov. 
Stokes  has  accepted  the  appointment  conferred  on  him. 
by  the  president  and  senate,  and  resigned  the  office  of 
governor  of  this  state.  We  believe  this  is  the  first  occa- 
sion in  which  the  office  of/governor  has  ever  been  vacant, 
either  by  death  or  resignation. 

It  is  also  reported  that  David  F.  Caldwell,  esq.,  the 
speaker  of  the  senate,  refuses  to  act  as  governor,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  interference  with  his  private  affairs. 
The  constitution  makes  no  other  provision  for  the  case. 

[A*.    C.  paper. 

Georgia.  An  ''unprofitable  contest"  seems  com- 
menced in  this  state.  Because,  perhaps,  ofthe  explosion 
of  the  Macon  bank,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Savan- 
nah was  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved,  that  they  "will 
not  receive  in  their  respective  business  transactions,  the 
notes  of  any  bank,  but  such  as  will  be  received  on  deposit 
by  the  banks  of  that  city — or  at  such  a  discount  as -will  be 
fixed  upon  by  the  brokers  of  that  place!" 

The  latter  part  of  the  resolution  appears  to  have  caused 
considerable  excitement  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and 
a  meeting  has  been  held  at  Macon,  at  which  the  Savan- 
nah resolution  was  repelled,  and  a  resolution  passed  to 
"retaliate"  on  the  merchants  of  that  city — and  expressing 
confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the  banks  of  Macon,  Haw- 
kinsville  and  Columbus. 

All  this  may  be  right — but  the  time  seems  advancing 
when  the  brokers  will  have  as  much  to  do  in  adjusting 
exchanges,  as  they  had  in  times  past 


The  condition  ofthe  crops  in  Georgia,  we  learn  from 
the  Augusta  Chronicle,  is  exceedingly  discouraging- 
more  so*"  than  has  been  knowivfor  many  years  past.  Nu- 
merous large  fields  of  cotton  and  corn  have  been  abandon- 
ed altogether. 

Relics  op  the  revolution.  The  Chenango,  (N.  Y. } 
Republican  says — 'Among  the  applicants  for  pension! 
before  the  vice  chancellor's  court,  in  this  county,  a  fvw 
days  since,  were  two  men,  a  father  and  his  son!  the  for- 
mer aged  about  94  years,  the  latter  70.  They  both  serv- 
ed two  years  or  more  in  the  revolutionary  war;  and  the 
father  had  been  through  the  old  Trench  war.  While  the 
son  was  giving  his  declaration  to  the  court,  the  father 
caused  much  laughter  by  occasionally  correcting  him, 
with  "tut,  boy,  you  are  mistaken."  "You  are  wrong, 
boy!"  The  term  "boy,"  applied  to  a  war-worn  veteran 
of  '76,  whose  whitened  locks  and  wrinkled  visage  evinced 
extreme  old  age,  was  irresistibly  amusing.  It  may  well 
1h   doubted  whether  a  similar  case  exists  in  the  state. 

{ttMlow  unjust, that  any  part  of  Mr.  McDuffie's  40  bales 
of  cotton,  out  of  every  100  produced  in  South  Carolina, 
should  be  taken,  by  a  "tyrannical  government,  to  pension 
persons  like  these!  Had  they  perished  in  defence  of 
South  Carolina  in  the  revolution,  as  many  northern  men 
did,  this  incumbrance  would  not  have  been  imposed  on 
the  "c/uvalric  and  generous  and  high-soided  south!" 
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Paper  money-mill.  It  seems  that  bills  of  the  infa- 
mously famous  swindling  shop,  called  the  "Salem  and 
PHILADELPHIA  manufacturing  company,"  arc  still 
sometimes  offered  as  money.  One  fellow  at  St.  Louis 
had  $'2,750  in  them.  He  was  arrested  and  committed  to 
jail  for  trial,  and,  we  hope,  will  be  punished.  But  the 
people  should  endeavor  to  establish  new  habits,  as  to  the 
reception  of  strange  pieces  of  paper,  as  money — for,  if 
the  bunk  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  re-chartered, 
because  of  the  veto  of  the  president,  manufactories  of  rag- 
money  will  speedily  abound,  and  their  filthy  wares  be  of- 
fered to  supply  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  the  reduced 
and  reducing  circulation  of  the  bills  of  that  bank.  So 
the  people  ought  to  begin  in  time,  to  make  more  close 
examinations  of  marked  and  stamped  paper,  especially  if 
purporting  to  he  issued  at  long  distances  from  them — for, 
with  the  prospects  a-head,  there  will  be  new  established 
brokers'  shops,  not  more  than  20  miles  apart,  on  all  the 
principal  roads — at  which  one  sort  of  rags  may  be  ex- 
changed for  other  sorts,  or  shaved' — for  the  benefit  of  the 
brokers,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  public! 

The  constitutionality  of  the  haxk.  The  lioclies- 
ter  (Ar.  Y.)  Republican  says — We  challenge  the  whole 
party  to  show  ns  wherein  the  state  banks  have  a  better 
constitutional  right  of  existence  than  the  bank  of  the 
United  States.  Or  wherein  the  states  have  reserved 
any  rights  out  of  the  federal  constitution,  for  granting 
banking  privileges. 

We  say  that  while  the  bank  of  the  United  States  exists, 
at  least,  by  implication,  the  state  banks  exist  in  the  face 
and  eyes  of  an  expressed  constitutional  prohibition — but 
are  now  required  to  exist  by  the  public  exigencies. 

We  admit  of  the  necessary  good  (or  necessary  evil,  as 
you  may  choose  to  call  it)  of  the  state  banks,  and  that 
they  are  now  required  by  the  public  exigencies  to  con- 
tinue— nor  do  ive  -wish  to  have  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  issue  a  -writ  of  quo  -warranto  to  inquire  into 
the  constitutionality  of  their  existence — but  as  they  derive 
their  existence  from  twenty-four  local  governments,  it  is 
inevitable  but  that  they  must  and  will  have  their  local 
feelings  of  self-interest  to  subserve,  and  therefore,  they 
most  certainly  will  act  with  strife  and  conflict  for  ascen- 
dency, rather  than  act  in  concert  for  the  public  good,  in 
preserving  a  uniform  and  sound  currency:  consequently, 
we  require  the  necessary  good  [or  evil]  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  to  counteract  the  centrifugal  tenden- 
cies of  the  state  banks  on  our  national  confederacy — or 
we  shall  be  goaded  by  the  slate  banks  to  resort  to  another 
expedient — that  of  granting  banking  privileges  to  any  of 
our  citizens,  (on  pledging  good  securities)  to  counteract 
their  spirit  of  monopoly  and  political  partizan  influences, 
an  evil  already  beginning  to  be  strongly  felt  in  the  state 
of  New  York  [perhaps  much  more  than  in  any  other  state 
in  the  union];  in  this  there  is  more  implied  than  express- 
ed; it  will  be  seen  and  felt  as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates  must  ultimately  fail 
under  the  veto,  of  a  renewal. 

fcf=-While  we  held  the  opinion  that  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  was  unconstitutional,  the  case  now  present- 
ed oftentimes  staggered  us.  The  constitution  expressly 
says — no  state  shall  '■'■coin  money;  emit  hills  of  credit"; 
make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debts."  Are  not  the  notes  of  the  local  hanks  "hills  of 
credit?"  Have  not  some  of  the  states  made  such  bills' a 
tender  in  "the  payment  of  debts?"  And  the  negative 
upon  the  rights  of  the  states  to  issue  "bills  of  credit," 
affirms  &  power  in  the  general  government  to  issue  them. 
The  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  issued  is  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  congress — and  so  it.  should  be. 

Auction  sale  of  bank  notes.  After  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Savannah,  on  the  subject  of  the  Macon  hank,  a 
large  collection  of  persons  being  present,  the  notes  of  the 
following  banks  were  offered  and  sold  at  public  auction 
at  the  following  rates,  viz: — 

Banks.  per  cent. 

Macon,  17  to  19 

Hawkinsville,  52J 

Ins.  bank  Columbus,  55" 

Farmers  bank  of  the  Chatahoochie,    7ih 


The  Portuguese  tiger.  We  notice  a  letter  dated 
Maderia,  July  2,  reflecting  severely  on  capt.  Storer,  of 
the  navy,  because  of  the  compliments  which  he  paid  to 
the  Portuguese  tiger,  while  the  U.  S.  ship  Boston  was 
lying  at  Lisbon.  The  letter  says  that  Miguel  has  plun- 
dered our  vessels  and  imprisoned  our  seamen,  &e.  yet 
whenever  he  appeared  in  his  yacht,  he  was  saluted  with 
21  guns  by  the  Boston;  and  that  when  he  visited  that  ship, 
he  was  saluted  with  42  guns,  and  seven  cheers,  the 
"royal  ensign  at  the  main,  and  the  Portuguese  national 
flag  at  the  fore  and  mizen  masts,"  though  the  English 
and  French  vessels  of  war  treated  the  king  as  he  deserv- 
ed, not  noticing  him  in  the  slightest  degree,  &c. 

The  commanders  of  our  vessels  of  war,  unless  under 
instructions,  have  nothing  to  do,  we  think,  with  deciding 
between  kings  de  facto  and  kings  de  jure,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  and  French  naval  officers  should 
lie  no  rule  for  them;  but  this,  at  least,  we  might  wish — that 
the  "royal  ensign"  had  not  floated  at  the  main!  Let  the 
"gridiron  and  dough  hoys,"  the  stripesand  the  stars,  only, 
have  a  place  there! 

Mormonism.  Two  preachers  of  this  sect  have  late- 
ly visited  Boston,  and  soon  made  15  converts  to  their 
strange  doctrines — some  of  whom  are  respwctable  per- 
sons— 5  also  had  joined  at  Lynn.  Certain  of  these  con- 
verts have  cast  considerable  sums  of  money  into  the  stock, 
and  all  were  about  to  depart  for  the  "promised  land,"  in 
.lackson  county,  Missouri — 'the  precious  spot  having  been 
lately  discovered.  ■ 

A  mammoth.  A  steam  vessel  was  launched  on  the 
18th  inst.  at  Elizabethtown,  (Pa.)  near  Pittsburgh,  said 
to  he  the  largest  on  the  western  waters.  She  has  174 
feet  keel,  and  will  carry  800  tons  besides  engine,  wood, 
furniture,  Ike.  which  will  probably  swell  the  tonnage  tc 
1,000.  Her  cabins,  when  thrown  together  by  opening 
the  folding  doors,  will  measure  150  feet  in  length.  Slit 
is  covered  with  two  thicknesses  of  plank,  both  caulked, 
making  her  sides  6  inches  through  to  the  timbers,  which. 
being  14  inches,  gives  her  a  -wall  of  20  inches  in  width, 
She  is  to  be  propelled  by  an  engine  of  250  horse  power. 
making  at  Pittsburgh;  and  is  destined  to  rim  between  Nev 
Orleans  and  Louisville.  Such  a  vessel  is  worthy  of  the 
streams  on  which  she  is  to  ply. 

The  English  language  !  The  address  of  "stum]: 
candidates,"  in  our  western  states,  have  often  been  i 
source  of  amusement  to  the  Atlantic  reader.  We  hav< 
seen  some  very  odd  ones  occasionally,  but  none,  ever,  tc 
match  the  following,  which  is  copied  from  the  Liverpoo 
Mercury : — 

Eloquence  of  a  ivould  be  senator.  A  candidate  for  th< 
reformed  parliament  (a  Mi-.  Proctor),  who  flattered  him 
self  that  his  eligibility  was  equal  to  his  vanity,  gave  hi: 
constituents  a  sample  of  his  oratorical  powers  in  the  fol 
lowing  elegant  terms,  a  few  days  ago,  at  Rochdale.  Ii 
speaking  of  the  house  of  commons,  he  said — "Befori 
hau've  been  in  that  hoyle  two  heaurs,  hau'll  mak  som< 
fok  feyn  to  veer  me;  on  if  1  dunna  streighten  summot 
hau'll  not  cum  eawt  beawt  leavink  my  boyde  behind  me.' 

Appropriations  at  the  east  session  of  congress 
The  following  schedule  shows  the  amount  of  appropria 
tions  at  the  last  session  of  congress,  and  objects  for  whicl 
th>jv  were  granted. 

Civil  list  for  1832  $2,717,368  IS 

Military  service,  1832  3,734,660 

Fortifications,  1832  653,000 

Pensions,  1832  1,155,543 

Naval  service,  1832  3,926,206  8( 

Indian  department,  Indian  treaties,  annui- 
ties, &c,  1832  1,251,722  31 
Internal  improvements,  1832  1,282,586  4i 
Public  grounds,  buildings,  &c,  1832  122,852 
Miscellaneous  items                                            1,633,736  01 
Private  claims                                                          179,986  0< 


Amount  of  definite  appropriations  made 
during  the  first  session  of  the  twenty- 
.    second  congress  $16,657,669  8! 

Negro  slavery.     We  have  a  sketch  of  the   debati 
which  took  place  in  the  British  house  of  commons  o; 
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the  24th  May  last,  in  relation  to  slavery  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  intend  to  lay  some  extracts  from  it  before  our 
readers.  Of  this  result  we  entertain  no  manner  of  doubt — • 
thai  the  reformed  parliament  tvill  aholisli  slave) 7/  in  the 
Indie's,  and  speedily.  Many  in  the  United  States 
are  deeply  interested  in  this  matter.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
"nullification"  in  the  prospect  that  is  fearful. 

The  feelings  of  the  British  people  arc  much  roused 
on  this  subject.  By  tens  of  thousands  tiny  petition  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  they  will  command  it.  The  Lon- 
don Courier  mentions  that 'the  anti-slavery  societies  of 
Great  Britain  "avow  that  their  object  is  not  only  the  im- 
mediate abolition  of  slave  labor  in  the  British  colonies, 
but  also,  by  some  means  or  other,  in  the  United  Slates  of 
America!"  The  Courier  asks,  how  shall  Great  Britain 
then  obtain  a  supply  of  the  best  cotton  wool ?  "What  will 
become  of  her  manufactories'     It  observes — 

"Official  documents  prove  that  the  whole  of  our  im- 
mense cotton  fabrics,  which  give  employment  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  countrymen,  are  wholly  dependent 
for  a  supply  of  the  raw  material  upon  the  produce  of 
slave  labor';  if  the  anti-colonists  be  permitted  to  carry 
their  plans  into  full  effect,  the  supply  must  entirely  or  in 
a  great  measure  cease;  and  as  it  is  as  much  by  a  full  supply 
W  cheap  cotton  wool,  as  by  the  superiority  of  our  ma- 
chinery, that  we  are  enable  to  stand  our  ground  as  ma- 
nufacturers, it  follows  that,  if  by  any  weak  or  mistaken 
policy,  the  source  of  supply  is  cut  off  or  affected  so  as  ma- 
terially to  enhance  the  price,  the  nun  and  misery  of  our 
cotton  manufacturers  must  inevitably  follow.  By  slave 
labor  alone  can  the  soils  where  the  best  cotton  wool  is 
grown  be  cultivated." 

Kingston,  (Jam.)  July  28.  We  observe  that  the  agent 
for  Dominica  has,  at  the  instance  of  the  planters  and  mer- 
chants of  that  colon}',  tendered  the  whole  of  the  property 
and  negroes  possessed  by  the  white  inhabitants, for  sale 
to  the  British  government,  at  less  than  the  original  cost; 
considering  it  quite  impossible  to  reside  in  safety  or  com- 
fort, on  property  subjected  to  the  vexatious  interference 
and  machinations  of  government  spies,  who  tamper  with 
their  rights  and  annihilate  their  positive  privileges.  We 
think  it  would  be  advisable  for  all  the  colonists  of  the 
British  West  Indies  to  follow  this  judicious  example. 

WestIxivies.  The  negroes  remained  quiet  in  Jamaica 
— but  about  700  of  those  concerned  in  the  late  insurrec- 
tion were  yet  in  the  mountains — and  the  Maroons  were 
actively  engaged  in  hunting  them;  and  many  caught  by 
them,  had  been  executed. 

St.  Lucia  remains  open  for  the  admission  of  flour,  fish, 
lumber,  kc  free  of  duty — the  distresses  of  the  people,  be- 
cause of  the  late  hurricanes,  so  far  nullifying  the  ar- 
rangement concerning  the  British  colonial  trade,  and 
placing  American  vessels  on  the  same  footing  as  British 
vessels.  . 

"THErtirnrii."  The  London  Morning  Chronicle  says: 
Were  St.  Paul  to  return  to  life,  and  to  pay  a  visit  to  Ire- 
land, he  would  be  extremely  puzzled  to  understand  how, 
in  a  Christian  church,  a  bishop  should  revel  in  the  produce 
of  100,000  acres  of  fertile  land,  and  the  tithes  of  a  number 
of  churches,  while  the  poor,  to  whom  all  the  funds  of  the 
church  were  originally  given,  were  perishing  around  him 
in  the  ditches  for  want  of  relief.  It  i  3  impossihh  that  the 
inhabitants  of  In  land,  who  do  not  belong  to  that  church, 
who,  according  to  concurring  testimony, amount  at  least 
to  t.h.c-lcnth.*  of  the  population,  (some  say  fill.  , 
teentha),  will  .1  till  the  different  religions  are 

placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.     \\  e  have  no  fear  of  the 
propei  .nil  church 

into  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  church;   hut  the  best  why 

to  prevent  BUch   .1  transfer  is  to  sell  all    (lie   lands  and  the 

tithes,  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  extinction  of  the  na- 
tional debt  

AFRICA.       I  d   in    the   interior    of  this  con- 

tinent   that   white   men    liv<     upon  the  blood  of  IX  g 
The  idea  is  natural  enough. 

I^IBKniA.  Many  scalers  have  recently  arrived,  in  ex- 
cellent health — anil  well  provided  for-  and  certain  agents 
were  also  at  Liberia  to  make  personal  observations  on 
the  real  condition  of  things,  for  the  information  of  their 
friends  disposed  tfl  emigiate.  The  colony  is  steadily  ad- 
vancing  in  prosperity  and  power* 


Population  or  PnussiA.  By  the  triennial  census  of 
the  population  of  Prussia,  made  up  to  the  close  of  1831, 
it  appears  that  since  the  year  1828,  when  the  amount  of 
the  population  was  12,726,110,  there  has  been  an  increase 
by  excess  of  births  (in  1829,  1830  and  1831)  of  241,699, 
and  by  emigration  of  71,151,  making  together  312,850, 
and  increasing  the  whole  population  .  to  13,038,960. 
There  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  increase 
of  births,  but  a  considerable  increase  with  regard  to  emi- 
gration. 

Mbxico.  There  are  strong  indications  that  the  Ame- 
rican adventurers  into  the  province  of  Texas,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  unsettled  state  of  things  in  Mexico,  and 
the  civil  war  that  prevails — have  resolved  upon  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own.  It  appears  that  they  had  an  armed 
force  of  500  men  embodied,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  Mexican  post  at  Nacogdoches' — the  commandant  of 
which,  however,  had  400  soldiers  and  200  Indians,  ready 
to  receive  the  colonists. 

The  "government  troops"  of  Mexico  lately  attacked 
Tobasco,  garrisoned  by  the  "constitutional  troops"  of 
general  Santa  Anna,  and  were  repulsed  with  much  loss— 
The  whole  force  was  780  men,  of  whom  187  were  killed, 
35  wounded,  and  105  made  prisoners.  The  garrison  of 
Tobasco  consisted  of  only  about  300  men.  So  says  the 
account. 

New  holt  alliance.  The  liberal  London  papers,  re- 
gard the  late  protocol  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  as 
a  "new  holy  alliance" — and  so,  indeed,  it  would  seem 
that  it  is.  The  latv  is  getting  out  of  fashion,  unless  as 
interpreted  by  the  sword.  But  Britain  and  France  pre- 
fer the  rule  of  the  civil  magistrate;  and  their  example,  as 
well  as  their  means,  is  powerful. 

Practical  nullification.  From  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Gazette  of  August  31 — Mr.  Crawford,  the  mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama,  was  a  short 
time  since  resisted  by  a  portion  of  the  white  settlers  in 
the  Creek  nation,  while  attempting  to  carry  into  effect 
the  proclamation  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
ordering  an  immediate  removal  of  intruders  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  same.  It  appears  that  certain  citizens,  for- 
merly residents  of  the  lower  part  of  this  state,  under  the 
impression  that  they  would  be  shielded  by  the  itsove- 
oftlie  state,''''  made  it  convenient  to  build  a  town 
on  Indian  lands,  and  to  name  it  Erwinton.  Upon  the 
marshal  arriving  at  the  spot,  he  distinctly  informed  them 
that  they  had  acted  in  direct  violation  of  the  instructions 
he  had  received  from  the  executive,  and  requested  them 
peaceably  to  leave.  They  refused  to  comply  with  his 
request,  and  threatened  him  with  their  vengeance. 

In  a  short  time  after,  a  detachment  of  the  federal 
troops,  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant,  were  march- 
ed from  Fort  Mitchell  to  the  spot,  and  the  town  consum- 
ed by  fire.  Upon  the  news  ot  the  conflagration,  a  pro- 
cess was  issued  against  the  lieutenant  who  commanded 
on  the  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  before 
the  civil  authority  of  Pike  county,  for  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  state.  The  deputy  sheriff  attempted  to  exe- 
cute the  process,  and,  in  the  attempt,  was  pierced  by  a 
federal  bayonet  to  sueh  an  extent  that  his  life  is  despaired 
of — 'and  so  ended  the  matter.  A  i'ew  days  ago  the  mar- 
shal left  Wetumpkae  for  the  white  settlements  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Creek  territory.  What  has  there  been 
done,  we  know  not.  So  much  for  the  doctrine  ofi.idtif- 
cation -when  put  into  practice. 

Savimvkii  islamis.  Capt.  Gregory,  of  the  U.  S. 
ship  Falmouth,  has  forwarded  to  the  navy  department  a 
table  giving  the  names  of  the  vessels  whose  owners  are 
resident  in  these  islands,  their  tonnage,  the  flags  they 
sail  under,  names  of  the  owners,  of  what  nation  a  "native, 
and  in  \»  hat  trade  each  vessel  is  engaged.  The  following 
summary  will  suffice: 

8  vessels,  of  the  burthen  of  1,231  tons,  sail  under  the. 
American  flag,  and  are  owned  bv  native  Americans,  and 
trade  to  California,  China,  and  the  Fejii  islands. 

5  vessels,  of  the  burthen  of  561  tons,  sail  under  the 
British  flag,  &c.  and  trade  with  the  Low  islands,  the 
Fein  islands.  rc. 
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1 1  vessels,  of  the  burthen  of  761  tons,  sail  under  the 
flag;  of  the  island,  and  are  owned  by  natives.  Their  trade 
is  among  the  islands. 

Ecclesiastics  in  Peru.  Much  complaint  it  appears 
is  made  in  Peru  of  the  embarrassment  given  to  the  police 
by  the  irregularities  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  we  give  tbe 
translation  of  an  ordonnance  from  the  JMercitvio  J'evu- 
uirio  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  government  finds 
itself  obliged  to  deal  with  such  refractory  subjects  in  the 
capital.  It  is  curious  as  an  illustration  of  the  condition 
of  society  in  Peru.  [JV.   F.    Courier. 

Feb.  17.  The  following  ordonnance  was  issued  from 
the  government  office  on  the  I Oth  instant  to  M.  L.  Vi- 
daurre,  the  ecclesiastical  governor  of  the  district: — "Se- 
nor — the  government  has  been  scandalised  at  finding  that 
the  members  of  the  religious  brotherhood  are  abroad  at 
all  hours  of  the  night,  and  that  a  considerable  number 
even  sleep  out  of  their  cloisters,  and  constantly  betake 
themselves  to  gaming  and  other  improper  houses.  The 
government  feels  that  those  disorders  which  they  know 
to  be  merely  the  acts  of  individuals,  will  still  give  rise  to 
very  injurious  impressions  against  those  sac-red  institu- 
tions which  have  been  established  by  men  illustrious  for 
their  virtues  and  learning,  and  it  has  accordingly  resolved 
to  suggest  to  you  a  regulation  which  shall  forbid  any  per- 
son, in  a  religious  habit,  to  sleep  outside  the  cloisters  on 
any  pretence  whatever,  or  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  after  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  otherwise  they  shall  be  conducted 
back  to  their  convents  by  the  police." 

Effects  oe  slavery  upon  the  white  population. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  T. 
Marshall,  of  Fauquier  county,  in  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  the  last  session: 

"Slavery  is  ruinous  to  the  whites — 'retards  improve- 
ment— roots  out  industrious  population,  banishes  the  yeo- 
manry of  the  country — deprives  the  spinner,  the  weaver, 
the  smith,  the  shoemaker,  the  carpenter  of  employment 
and  support.  This  evil  admits  of  no  remedy — it  is  in- 
creasing, and  Avill  continue  to  increase,  until*  the  whole- 
country  will  be  inundated  with  one  blade  wave,  covering 
its  whole  extent,  with  a  few  white  faces  here  and  there 
floating  on  the  surface.  The  master  has  no  capital  but 
what  is  vested  in  human  flesh — the  father  instead  of  being 
richer  for  his  sons,  is  at  a  loss  how  to  provide  for  them'; 
there  is  no  diversity  of  occupations,  no  incentive  to  enter- 
prise. Labor  of  every  species  is  disreputable,  because 
performed  mostly  by  sla?>es.  Our  towns  are  stationary, 
our  villages  almost  every  -where  declining — and  the  p-eu'e- 
ral  aspect  of  the  country  mai  k\s  the  curse  of  a  -wasteful, 
idle,  reckless  population,  -who  have  no  interest  in  the  'soil, 
and  care  not  ho~w  muck  it  is  impoverished.  Public  im- 
provements are  neglected,  and  the  entire  continent  does 
not  present,  a  region,  for  which  nature  has  done  so  much 
and  art  so  little.  If  cultivated  by  free  labor,  the  soil  of 
Virginia  is  capable  of  sustaining  a*  vast  population,  among 
whom  labor  would  be  honorable,  and  where  'the  busy  hum 
of  men'  would  tell  that  all  were  happy  and  all  were  free."" 
$tj-For  saying  less  than  this — and  with  reference  to 
the  same  subject,  Mr.  McDuffie  has  honored  us  with  in- 
serting an  extract  from  the  Register  in  his  late  great, 
(because  long),  speech  on  the  tariff  subject. 


of  many  of  those  whose  occupations  afford  support  not  to  them- 
selves alone,  but  to  large  numbers  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life. 
At  the  same  time,  as  medical  men,  they  are  bound  to  regard  the 
subject  with  reference  to  the  paramount  considerations  of  tho 
health  and  safety  of  those  who  are  to  be  influenced  by  its  deci- 
sions. 

The  number  of  cases  of  malignant  cholera  is  now  greatly  di- 
minished, notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population 
within  the  last  week.  Our  long  experience  in  tbe  disease,  while 
it  has  confirmed,  in  every  particular,  the  necessity  of  strict,  at- 
tention to  diet  and  regimen,  has  given  to  us,  and  to  the  whole 
community,  a  sense  of  security  under  these  precautions,  which 
experience  alone  can  inspire. 

Influenced  by  these  and  other  considerations  of  a  like  charac- 
ter, which  they  deem  it  unnecessary  to  detail,  the  special  medi- 
cal council,  addressing  themselves  to  the  discreet  portion  ofthe 
community,  invite  them  to  return  to  their  business  and  their 
homes.  While  giving  this  advice,  they  beg  to  reiterate  to  the 
public  authorities  all  their  former  recommendations,  and  to  in- 
dividuals those  of  cleanliness,  precaution  in  diet  and  regimen, 
and  early  attention  to  premonitory  symptoms,  by  a  due  "regard 
to  which,  they  and  those  who  have  duly  followed  them  have,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  gone  through  the  season  o£  pestilence  un- 
harmed.    In  behalf  of  the  council. 

A.  H.  STEVENS,  M.  D.  prest. 
Board  of  health,  -Aug-  99 — Alderman  Cebra  presented  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  adopted: — 

Resolved,  That  in  future  all  reports  of  deaths  he  reported  in 
the  usual  manner,  by  the  city  inspector,  once  in  each  week, 
and  that  the  reports  made  by  this  board  cease. 

J.  MOKTON,  secretary. 
On  the  29th  Aug.  there  were  91  cases  and  6  deaths  at  New 
York. 

The  decease  of  a  very  respectable  lady  on  Sunday,  by  the 
cholera,  who  had  returned  to  the  city  only  the  preceding  day, 
after  being  absent  the  whole  of  the  summer,  and  a  few  other 
cases,  caused  much  alarm  in  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  week — and  there  was  a  rumor  that  the  disease  had  re- 
appeared, at  Bellevue;  but  the  alarm  subsided  again  on  publish- 
ing the  weekly  report  of  interments  on  the  2nd  "hist. 

The  following  shews  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  cholera  at 
New  York  from  the  1st  July  to  2d  September — 

INTERMENTS. 

Burials. 


Week 

ending  July 

7 

Do. 

do. 

It 

Do. 

do. 

21 

Do. 

do. 

23 

Do. 

Aug. 

4 

Do. 

do. 

11 

Do. 

do. 

18 

Do. 

do. 

25 

Do. 

Sept. 

9 

191 
816 

887 
879 
580 
467 
4  44 
391 
3-24 

4,673 


Cholera  malignant. 
56 
335 
716 

6n; 

3^3 
281 
23* 

178 
138 

2,995 


Total  since  1st  July 
.'lllnniy.     The   disease  has  nearly  disappeared  in  this  city- 
and  its  inhabitants  were  returning  to  their  homes. 
nut.  ADKi.rniA. 
Mms 
hoifiei. 


Private 

houses. 


Hospitals. 


Arch  st. 
prison. 

§   i 


Total. 


The  rivers  ok  the  west.  We  have  a  list  of  all  the 
steam  vessels  on  the  western  waters,  and  including  those 
just  about  to  be  launched;  it  is  computed  that*  fifty  thou- 
sand tons  of  steam  vessels  will  be  afloat  on  these  waters, 
in  the  present  season — worth  nearly  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  directly  employing  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand  men. 

—»-*»»  #e«— 

PROGRESS  OF  TflE  CHOLERA. 

NEW    YORK. 

Board  of  health,  Aus,.  28.  The  foil  . wing  communication 
was:  received  from  the  special  medical  council,  and  directed  to 
be  published.  J.  MORTON,  sec't/. 

New  York,  Au«.  28,  1832. 
To  Walter  Bowne,  esq.  president  ofthe  board  of  health: 

Sir:— The  special  medical  council,  having  been  requested  by 
the  board  ofhealth  to  express  their  opinion  on  the  subject  of  in- 
viting the  return  of  absent  citizens,  have  approached  the  sub- 
ject with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  it  involves. 
They  are  fully  aware  ofthe  extent  to  which  the  great  commer- 
cial interests  ofthe  city  are  suffering  by  the  continued  absence 
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&7=-No  further  daily  reports  made. 

Health  office—Philadelphia,  .lag.  29.  The  board  of  health 
have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  to  their  fellow  citizens,  that 
the  pestilence  has  in  a  great  measure  passed  by,  and  that,  in 
their  opinion,  there  is  no  danger  in  citizens  returning  to  their 
homes.  Generally  speaking,  the  persons  who  tell  victims  to  tiie 
disease  were  residents  of  crowded  and  ill  ventilated  places, 
whose  constitutions  had  been  impaired,  or  who  had  fiom  ex- 
cessive fatigue  or  gross  imprudence  in  diet,  subjected  themselves 
to  disease. 

The  board  would  still  impress  upon  the  people  the  propriety 
of  avoiding  the  causes  of  disease,  the  necessity  of  being  careful 
in  diet,  and  of  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  nisht  air; 
with  such  precautions  there  is  no  just  cause  of  fear.  Those  who 
have  remained  in  the  city,  no  longer  feel  any  alarm,  and  our 
fellow  citizens  are  about  hiking  measures  to  communicate  to 
their  friends  in  the  country  correct  information  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling  and  to  unite  with  us  in  proclaiming  that  persons 
may  visit  and  remain  in  the  city  without  danger,  but  with  per- 
fect safety,  from  the  visitation  of  cholera. 

WM.  BINDER,  president. 
M.  E.  Israel,  secretary. 

Health  ojfice,  Sept.  1.  The  board  of  health,  in  consequence  of 
the  very  great  decrease  of  cholera  cases  in  the  city  and  districts, 
have  directed  the  daily  reports  to  be  discontinued,  a  register  of 
all  the  cases  reported  to  be  kept  at  th3  office  for  the  inspection 
ofthe  public,  and  the  weekly  list  of  interments  to  be  published 
as  heretofore. 

The  board  pledge  themselves,  in  case  the  disease  should  re- 
visit us  in  an  extended  form,  to  renew  the  publication  of  the 
daily  reports  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

WM.  BINDER,  president. 
M.  E.  Israel,  secretary. 
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There  was  a  large  mooting  of  the  merebanta  of  Philadelphia 
on  tK  29th  alt  atwbich  a  eircular  ;  inviting  flieir 

eosSmeis,  and  others,  to  visit  the.  ^7'u^'Z 

in- that  none  would  be  deterred  from  doing  so,  "by  an  ill  ground- 
Mfannrehension  of  danger  from  the  departing  pesti 


cd  apprehension  i 
While 


UJlLTIMORE. 

„  .      .    private  Ilospi- 
Colorcd 


fept.    1- 

s.pt.  2. 

Sept.  3. 
Sept.  4. 
Bept  5. 

Sept.   V 


II 
'29 

31 
u 
16 


Peniten- 
tiary. 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Total. 

20 

35 

35 
15 

21 

33 


bnong  the  deaths  in  Baltimore,  that  nt  Vara  -France    o ne  ol 
,a.ity,»  at  the  hospital,  No.  J,  on  the  JGtl   ult 
U'C.  ....  .  livi-lv  sensation.     She  was  one  ot  these  '•nuuistenn' 

rho  bad  volunteered  their  services,  under  a  lofty  sense 


.  God  and  man,  to  nurse 


the  »iek  ami  com  fort  the  dying. 


I  the  morning  of  the  30th,  at  7  o'clock  she  was  on  duty,  peace- 
ful and  Seren£-sbe  sickened  at  8,  and  at  7  in  the  evening  meek- 
iv  departed.  Her  remains  were  attended  to  the  gravehy  the 
mayor  and  members  of  the  board  of  health,  and  other  officers  of 
Hie  corporation,  who  had  timely  notice  ol  the  melancholy  event. 
The  choli  .a  we  arc  happy  to  learn  has  nearly  ceased  at  the 
Baltimore  county  alms  house—but  its  ravages  have  been  ter- 
rible. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease  the  inmates  were 
about  500-  of  these  475  had  been  intemperate  or  dissolute  per- 
sons: the  deaths  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Here  is, 
indeed,  an  awful  lesson.  Not  one  of  the  bead-persons  or  atten- 
dants at  the  scene  Of  death,  contracted  the  disease. 

Baltimore— health  office,  Sept.  2-  Report  of  interments  in  the 
city  Of  Baltimore,  for  the  last  week  ending  this  morning,  viz: 

Apoplexy  3;  bilious  fever  9;  infantile  unknown  11;  cholera  in- 
fantum 17,:  teething  3;  cholera  170;  dysentery  2;  bilious  chohc 
1;  inflammation  oi  the  brain  2;  still  born  4;  cramp  chohc  2;  liver 
complaint  1;  old  age  7;  consumption  10;  sudden  2;  convulsions 
1;  typhuS  fever  2;  unknown  adalt  1;  poison  2;  child  h>  d  2;  in- 
temperance 1;  dropsy  in  the  head  1— total  234. 

Under  ojie  vear,  20;  between  1  and  2, 12;  2  and  5,11;  5  and  10, 
6;  10  and  21,  25;  above  21,  180—254. 

Males  122— .females  132—254.  Of  which  number  104  were  co- 
lored persons,  1)6  free,  8  slaves.         DAVID  BARKIS,  sect'y. 

fjrj-The  daily  reports  of  deaths,  have  been,  it  is  most  probable, 
always  short  of  the  real  amount,  because  that  some  die  without 
having  received  medical  attendance,  and  certain  of  the   physi- 
cians have  neglected, or  refused,  to  send  in  reports  of  their  prac- 
tice: but  the  weekly  interments  may  be  relied  on  as  authentic— 
except,  perhaps,  that  a  few  of  the  deaths  stated  to  have  been  of 
cholera,  were  of  other  diseases — the  disposition  to  exaggerate 
being  a  common  one  in  all  seasons  of  alarm.    Of  this  we  feel 
confident— that  the  weekly  report  of  interments  includes  all  the 
fatal  cases  of  cholera. 
The  amount  of  interments  because  of  the  cholera,  for  the 
.   ending  on  the  3d  hist,  was  170.    The  daily  reports,  for 
ih.ii  week  w<  re  a  •  follows: 
Aug.  i;i;  31—30;  Sept.  1—20;  2—35;  3— 

i  all  100.  or  10  less  than  the  weekly  report.     We  til 
probable  that  there  had   been  a  greater  disagreement  than  this, 
in  the  period  of  a  whole  week.    And  if  we  deduct  the  deaths  by 
fiolera,  there  will  remain  only  84  interments  in  the  last 
her  more  than  the  usual  amount  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year. 

Old  Point  Comfort.  Reports  up  to  August  27— cases,  15  sol- 
diers, deaths  85  soldiers  wives  S  and  deaths  2;  blacks  13,  deaths 
4.     All  these  since  the  30th— a  period  of  >>i  days-. 

month.     The  disease  has  much  declined  at 
■.tain eil  tliat  it  would  soon  di  I- 
nppear.     A  case  now  and   then  happens,  but  the  gross  amount 
rments  is  said  not  to  exceed  the  usual  number 
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-  -    - 
-    - 

..Sept.  3.  --- 

-  -     - 

-  -     - 
Sept.  6.            -----    46    -  ■    ID 

The    '. 

1  re  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  U.  States 
rd  being  bad  to  the  population  which  it  has  had  to  feed  it- 
self upon.  The  National  Intelligencer  ol  the  5tb,  after  saying  that 
the  reports  an 

hospitals  only,  and  part  of  the  cases  in  privrto  pri 
.put  of:  not  reported,  and  some  die 

sician  sees.     Wo  have  the  idcrieos,  for  I 

of  twelve. persons  who  died  in  the  flrsl  ward  of  tire  city,  be- 

the  noon  of  Sunday  and  th-.t  of  Monday,  (then 
to  have  been  more),  not  one-of  which   has  been  reported,  and 
which  would  make  tl  number  of  deaths  within  that 

period  twenty-five,  or  more  than  one  our  of  1  *  ry  thousand  of 
our  population.  The  number  of  deaths  within  the  21  hours  from 
the  noon  of  Monday  to  the  noon  ofTuesday,we  believe  to  have 
■been  fully  as  ureal,.  " 

Many,  perhaps,  most  of  the  white  persons  who  have  fallen 
fcictims  to  the  cholera  at  Washington,  were  employed  on  the 


Pennsylvania  avenue,*  or  the  canal— and  a  large  part  of  the 
remainder  made  up  of  intemperate  persons,  and  others  who 
madly  indulged  themselves  in  the  use  of  melons  and  other  fruits, 
t'xo.     Bui  some  very  respectable  persons  have  died. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark, that  the  most  closely  inhabited  part 
of  Washington  is  abundantly  supplied  with  as  pure  and  whole-    . 
some  spring  water  as  there  is  in  the  world. 

There  were  12  cases  reported  at  the  Central  hospital  on  the 
5th  September— all  foreigners;  1  English,  1  French,  4  Irish  and 
G  Hutch— perhaps  chiefly  laborers  on  the  avenue. 

Q^Since  our  last  publication  we  have  received  accounts  of  cases 
of  cholera  at  the  places  named  below— fat  some,  however,  perhaps 
only  a  solitary  cane.  The  record  has 'been  made  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  shewing  the  ground  covered  by  the  disease;  and  hun- 
dreds of  cases  hare  happened  at  solitary  farm  housestas  well  as  at 
other  places,  not  yet  mentioned  by  us. 
Massachusetts.     At  Haverhill,"  Shirley. 

Boston.  From  the  Atlas—  By  the  weekly  report  from  the 
health  office,  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  deaths  during  the 
last,  week  was  only  seventeen.  The  whole  number  of  deaths 
during  the  month  of  August  is  about  one-third  less  than  it  was 
in  the  same  month  last  year.  Hast  year  in  August,  there  were 
11  deaths  reported  by  cholera  morbus;  this  year,  what  is<:alled 
malignant  cholera  has  carried  01F,  in  the  same  period,  only  4 
victims. 

Connecticut.  At  Middletown,  Mount  Pleasant. 
In  New  York.  At  Peekshill,  Kinderhook,  Canajoharie,  Buf- 
falo, Fort  Montgomery,  Albany,  Waterloo,  Booneville,  Roches- 
ter, Flushing,  Utica,  Clinton,  Paris  Hill,  Poughkecpsie,  New- 
burg,  Troy,  Syracuse,  Geddes,  Batavia,  Ogdensburg,  on  Staten 
Island  (severe). 

New  Jersey.     At  Newark,  Paterson,  New  Brunswick,  Cam- 
den, Somers,  Elizabethtown,  Kahway. 
Vermont.     At  Vergennes.  ' 

Pennsylvania.     East  Whiteland,  Pottsville,  Norristown. 
Maryland.     At  Snowhill,  St.  Michaels,  Cambridge,  Frederick. 
Delaware.     Wilmington. 

Virginia.  At  Smithfleld— 3  colored  persons;  on  the  line  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  near  Harper's  Ferry,  many 
cases  and  deaths. 

Ohio.    At  Hover,  several  fatal  eases. 

Illinois.     Much  sickness  prevails  at  Vandalia,  Illinois — but  it 
is  not  announced  as  the  cholera. 
North  Carolina.     At  Win  ton. 

Michigan.  At  Chicago,  sixty  new  cases  said  to  have  appear- 
ed on  the  8th  August. 

'a.     Quebec,  Montreal,  [the  cases  were  much  diminish- 
ed in  these  cities];  York,  Kingston,  New  Edinburg. 

MISCEIXAN) 

The  adjutant  general  of  the  state  of  New  York,  has  issued 
orders;  tliat  because  of  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  many 
places,  the  commander  in  chief  directs,  that  the  meetings  and 
exercises  of  the  militia  during  the  present  year  shall  be  dispens- 
ed with,  excepting  so  far  as  tliey  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
fullil  the  positive  requirements  of  the  law. 

!i  is  very  certain  tliat  large  and  close  gatherings  of  persons  rue 
highly' Favorable  to  the  progress  of  the  cholera.  The  following 
are  strong  cases  in  point:— In  the  Bellevue  alms  house,  New 
York*  containing,  at  the  time  the  cholera  made  its  appearance 
among  us.  about  1,650  inmates,  there  have  been  300  deaths; 
which:  is  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  5£  of  the  whole  population. 
In  the  Sin-i  Sing  state  prison,  containing  a  while  ago  about 
,ie.-',  there  have'  been  100. deaths;  or  rather  more  than  1 
in  9  of  the  whole  population. 

At  the  county  poor  house  in  Foughkoepsio,  containing  at  the 
commencement  of  the  1  it  2:0  inmates,  71,  or  nearly 

whole  number  have  died. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  cholera  there  were  500  persons  in 
the  alms  house  o£  Baltimore  county,  located  about .4  miles  from 
and  up  to  the  3rd  ins*,  we  understand  125  deaths  have 
occurred,  tbough  by  the  removal  of  many  persons,  and  especial- 
ly the  children,  the  food  for  the  disease  was  much  diminished. 
Thr.  Albany  Daily  Advertiser  says— A  gentleman  who  has  re- 
pent-a  few"  davs  with  his  friends  in  Gfalway,  Saratoga 
county,  informs  us,  that  there  was  considerable  alarm  at  that 
place  from  several  sudden  deaths  among  the  horses  and  horned 
aud.lhat  on  examination  of  the  bodies  ol  two  ot  them, 
as  an  indication  of  the  same  causes  of  death,  as  are 
found  in  a  human  body  which  had  died  of  cholera,  viz:  the  blood 
thick  and  eo  agulated  at  the  breast. 

Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  ease  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and 
Europe. 

A  letter  from  Constantia,  published  in  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  savs:  "On  the  morning  of  the  25th  inst.  this  shore, 
north  of  the  Oneida  Lake,  was  discovered  to  hu  lined  with  dead 
fish,  principally  pike  and  perch.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  go  down 
on  the  shore  myself,  and  in  the  short  distance  of  a  few  rods, 
counted  upwards  of  two  hundred." 

ris  paper  of  June  20th,  observes  that  for  the  last  four 

rent  quantities  of  eels  and  other  fish  in  the  river  at  Har- 

tleur,  and  in  the  ditches  at  Havre,  where  the  tide  tiows,  have 

been  seen  to  leap,  on    bore  and  there  expire.    Guards  have  been 

set  to  keep  people  from  picking  them  up  and  eating  them. 


*This  avenue  is  being  improved,  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
propriation by  congress  tit  the  late  session,  for  that  purpose,  and 
many  laborers  were  employed  on  it. 
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The  Dublin  papers  contain  an  account,  "from  an  authentic 
source,"  of  the  death  of  a  large  mastiff  from  cholera!  He  was 
attacked  in  the  street,  whirled  about  as  if  shot,  and  became  at- 
tacked with  violent  spasms;  his  frothy -tongue  lolled  out.  Two 
medical  gentlemen  examined  the  animal,  and  instantly  pro- 
nounced the  case  to  be  one  of  decided  Indian  spasmodic  cho- 
lera.    The  dog  died  within  half  an  hour  after  he  was  attacked!!! 

The  bodies  of  four  persons,  three  men  and  one  woman,  were 
lately  found  in  one  of  the  fishing  houses  on  the  Delaware,  a  few 
miles  above  Trenton.  The  bodies  were  in  a  state  of  complete 
putrefaction.    The  men  had  been  employed  on  the  canal. 

A  respectable  gentleman  near  Princeton,  N.  J.  being  attacked 
with  the  cholera,  and  in  collapsed  state,  insisted  upon,  and  was 
married  to  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  engaged, 
that  she  might  inherit  his  property,  after  which  he  died. 

Among  the  questions  put  by  the  New  York  board  of  health  to 
their  special  medical  council,  is  one  relating  to  the  proportion  of 
deaths  by  cholera,  among  persons  of  ordinary  constitutions  and 
good  habits,  who  have  been  taken  with  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms. They  answer,  that,  if  proper  medical  advice  were  taken 
upon  the  earliest  appearance  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  every  hundred,  of  tempe- 
rate habits  and  ordinarily  good  constitutions,  would  be  safe  from 
an  attack  of  malignant  cholera. 

They  say  in  reply  to  another  question,  that  there  are  "almost 
universally  symptoms  premonitory  of  the  cholera.  The  number 
of  exceptions  is  exceedingly  small." 

The  Philadelphia  National  Gazette  says: — " We  learn  that  the 
five  cases  of  fatal  cholera,  which  occurred  the  day  before  yes- 
terday at  Germantown,  were  laborers  on  the  rail-road,  who 
made  a  dinner  of  water  melons,  cucumbers,  and  whiskey — the 
most  approved  recipe  for  prompt  dissolution." 

A  number  of  young  ladies  of  Trenton  have  associated  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  such  as  may  be  sick  of 
the  cholera,  and  some  of  their  number  spend  several  hours  each 
day,  in  attending  at  the  hospital  when  there  are  patients  there. 
Such  an  example  of  benevolence  and  sympathy  towards  the 
afflicted  stranger,  is  worthy  of  unreserved  praise  and  commen- 
dation. They  shine  with  peculiar  lustre  at  this  time,  when  in- 
stances are  so  frequent,  in  oth.r  places,  of  cholera  patients  be- 
ing abandoned  to  their  fate,  with  only  such  assistance  as  a  phy- 
sician, with  an  extensive  practice,  can  occasionally  find  time  to 
render.  Would  that  the  example  of  the  ladies  of  Trenton  might 
be  extensively  copied.  [New  Jersey  paper. 

The  strict  measures  adopted  towards  the  drunkards  in  Boston 
have  induced  many  of  them,  we  are  informed,  to  seek  a  refuge 
in  Salem.  But  they  find  this,  according  to  the  Spanish  proverb, 
"fleeing  from  the  rain  to  sit  under  the  water-spout."  They  are 
whisked  off  to  the  county  house  "before  they  can  say  Jack  Ro- 
bertson." Our  police  officers  have  done  a  great  business  lately, 
in  that  line.  [Salem  Gazette." 

It  may  be  mentioned  for  record,  that  the  common  house  fly 
was  exceedingly  numerous  in  Baltimore  about  the  middle  of 
June,  or  later,  perhaps.  We  never  before  were  so  much  annoy-, 
ed  by  them.  But  suddenly  they  disappeared— a  few  stragglers 
Only  remaining.  About  two  weeks  since  they  began  to  become 
pretty  numerous,  and  now,  though  not  nearly  so  plentiful  as  they 
were  some  time  ago,  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  them. 
In  many  neighborhoods  about  Baltimore,  where  the  "fire-fly" 
used  to  sport  in  seeming  millions— not  one  has  appeared  thifi 
season. 

The  same  remarks  as  to  the  disappearance  of  the  house  fly, 
have  been  made  at  Liverpool. 

It  is  mentioned  in  a  Norfolk  paper,  that  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  cholera  at  that  place,  the  swallows  and  martins  disappeared 
—they  had  returned,  and  are  hailed  with  pleasure,  as  evidence 
of  an  improved  state  of  the  atmosphere— and  the  number  of 
cases  at  Norfolk  had  been  much  diminished. 

A  letter  from  Vienna,  estimates  the  number  of  deaths  by  cho- 
lera in  the  Austrian  dominions  at  400,0'JO,  viz.—  2-20,000  in"  Hun- 
gary, 100,000  in  Galieia,  80,000  in  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Austria. 

Items— from  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  of  differ- 
ent dates.  Three  persons  at  Harlreni  were  taken  with  symptoms 
of  cholera  after  eating  portions  of  a  single  crab. 

Three  others,  after  eating  heartily  of  crabs,  near  Yorkville, 
died  of  cholera. 

Cold  baked  rice  pudding  produced  symptoms  of  cholera  in 
three  families,  near  Hallett's  Cove. 

A  small  piece  of  water-melon  occasioned  a  smart  attack  of 
cholera.'in  a  gentleman  who  lias  constantly  visited  the  cholera 
hospitals  with  impunity  during  the  whole  season. 

A  few  plums  produced  alarming  symptoms  in  a  gentleman  last 
evening. 

A  man  died  of  cholera  after  dining  upon  apple-dumplings  and 
apple-pie.  *     ° 

A  man  had  a  severe  attack  of  cholera  after  eating  DOtatoes 
boiled  with  cabbage. 

A  man  died  of  cholera  caused  by  eating  currants  the  day  pre- 
vious. J  ' 

A  woman  had  a  relapse  of  the  disease  after  eating  baked  pears. 

A  man  after  having  breakfasted  on  clams  while  laboring  under 
Ciarrhcea,  was  attacked  ami  died  with  cholera  the  same  day. 

A  woman  had  an  attack  after  eating  heartily  of  baked  beans. 

A  woman  had  a  severe  attack,  induced  by  eating  green  "rapes 
and  piunis— she  is  now  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and" not  expected 
lo  recover.  '  ' 


ITEMS. 

Governor  Carroll,  of  Tennessee,  whom  the  president  recently 
appointed  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  has  refused 
to  accept  the  appointment,  believing  its  acceptance  incompati- 
ble with  the  office  he  now  holds. 

Many  German  emigrants  have  arrived  at  Baltimore  since  our 
last.  They  were  quite  healthy  and  seemed  "well  conditioned." 
They  almost  immediately  departed  westward. 

The  paper  printed  at  Salisbury  Mills  says: — We  leafn  that  a 
quantity  of  silks,  broad  cloths,  &c.  report  says  $15,000  worth, 
were  seized  by  the  officers  of  the  customs  at  Newburyport  this 
week.  The  owner  attempted  to  enter  the  goods  as  beef,  they 
being  packed  in  barrels,  but  Uncle  Sam  was  too  sharp  for  him. 

The  president,  secretary  of  state,  and  secretary  of  war,  are  at 
present  absent  from  the  seat  of  government. 

A  New  York  paper  says— We  understand  that  the  bonds  of 
the  state  of  Louisiana,  for  seven  millions  of  dollars,  have  been 
contracted  for  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Ward,  for  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers 
&  Co.  and  Prime,  Ward,  King  &  Co. 

Of  the  .$'198,000,  established  as  South  Carolina  claims  againsl 
the  government,  $'45,000  are  to  be  paid  in  arms. 

That  large  establishment,  the  Union  Hotel,  at  Georgetown,  D. 
C.  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  night  of  the  26th  ult. 

The  Boston  Gazette  states  that  the  hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Ste- 
phen White,  and  gen.  Wm.  H.  Sumner,  have  purchased  the 
island  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  called  Williams's  island,  foi 
$70,000,  for.  the  purpose  of  erecting  dwelling  houses  thereon. 
and  building  up  a  little  city  for  summer  residences.  The  streets 
have  been  already  laid  out,  and  the  buildings  will  be  commenced 
forthwith. 

An  acre  of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Newburyport,  Mass.  pro- 
duced last  year  646^  bushels  of  onions,  from  three  pounds  oi 
seed. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Malays  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra  are  in 
great  terror  when  they  see  the  American  flag;  and  the  people  o: 
Q,ualla  Battoo,  who  were  attacked  by  the  Potomac,  fled  into  the 
interior,  with  their  most  valuable  effects,  on  seeing  an  Americar 
merchantman. 

Since  the  Georgetown  college,  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
(says  the  Boston  Morning  Post),  first  went  into  operation,  the 
number  of  students  up  to  this  period,  has  been  ten  thousand,  on 
of  which  not  one  single  instance  of  death  has  ever  occurred  ai 
the  college.  We  doubt  whether  a  similar  instance  of  health  is 
to  be  met  with  any  where  in  America. 

We  learn  from  the  Galena  Gazette,  that  leaden  guns  hat 
been  cast  for  the  defence  of  a  stockade  at  col.  Win.  S.  Hamilton 
on  the  Pick-a-ton-eka,  thirty  miles  east  of  that  town,  as  no  iroi 
or  brass  pieces  were  to  be  obtained,  resort  was  had  to  ingenuity 
and  the  leaden  pieces  were  found  to  be  well  fitted  for  the  objeci 
desired. 

The  White  mountains,  in  New  Hampshire,  were  coverec 
with  snow  on  the  26th  ultimo — apparently  several  inches  deep 

The  new  steamboat,  Patrick  Henry,  built  and  fitted  through 
out  in  Baltimore,  to  run  between  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  is  now 
in  the  line,  and  performed  the  distance  (145  miles)  on  Tuesday 
last  week,  in  7  hours  and  43  minutes,  stoppages  deducted. 

<  Vi  tain  piracies  are  supposed  to  have  been  committed  in  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  fact  that  a  large  quantity  of  Mexicar 
dollars  had  been  found  upon  persons  arrested  in  Louisiana,  win 
would  not  give  any  reasonable  account  how  they  became  pos- 
sessed of  them. 

Two  American  vultures,  a  male  and  female,  arrived  in  this 
town  on  Monday  last,  in  the  ship  Paetolus,  captain  Wilson 
They  are  a  great  curiosity;  the  largest;  the  male,  measuring 
with  its  wimrs  extended,  12  feet,  and  weighs  about  40  pounds 
They  prey,  when  in  their  native  mountains,  upon  birds,  lambs 
kids,  or  even  children.  [Marblehead  Gazette. 

—..»©©»«<•— 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 
From  London  and  Paris  papers  to  the  31st  July,  inclusive. 

GREAT    BRITAIN'    AND    IRELAND. 

By  the  report  of  the  central  board  of  health  published  on  the 
24th  July,  the  total  number  of  cases  in  England  and  Scotland 
was  20,874,  and  the  deaths  7,815.  In  Ireland,  up  to  the  20tl 
July,  the  total  number  of  cases  was  7,653,  and  the  deaths  2,293 

Some  alarm  prevailed  in  London,  and  other  places,  because 
of  a  renewed  progress  of  the  cholera — for  some  "persons  o 
distinction"  had  suddenly  died;  but  the  disease,  after  a  few  day; 
of  severity,  seemed  to  be  again  generally  declining.  There  hac 
been,  in  all,  2,965  cases  and  807  deaths  at  Liverpool. 

The  African  expedition  sailed  from  Milford  July  26th,  for  the 
river  Niger. 

Rev.  Dr.  Curtis,  "Catholic  primate  of  all  Ireland,"  died  Jul] 
26th,  of  cholera,  aged  92.     He  was  a  most  excellent  man. 

The  Irish  reform  bill  has  passed. 

It  is  proposed  to  fix  the  salary  of  the  lord  chancellor  at  £  14,00( 
— near  70,000  dollars  a  year,  with  a  retiring  pension  of  £5,000 
A  "snug  place"  to  hold,  or  to  "resign;"  but  a  most  laborious 
birth  for' a  "working  man"  like  lord  Brougham. 

FRANCE. 

The  duchess  of  Berri  is  believed  to  have  left  France — and 
whither  she  had  gone  was  unknown.  But  the  London  Court 
Journal  says  that  she  was  two  days  (incog.)  in  that  city,  and  bad 
proceeded  to  Holyrood   House,  in  Scotland— her  former  abode. 

Great  preparations  had  been  made  at  Paris  for  the  celebration 
of  "the  three  days"— and  the  marriage  of  king  Leopold  to  the 
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princeti  Louise.   The  km::  was  t<>  review70,000  national  guards. 
The  latest  account  shews  thai  the  festivities  of"the  thr.  • 
had  not  been  Interrupted  by  any  l>r«-:n-li  of  the  public  tranquility. 
Tin-  harvest  III  Prance  promised  great  abundance. 

HOI. UNI)     AMI     HFIOHM. 

The  cholera  has,  at  last,  Invaded  those  kingdoms,  and  pre- 
vails in  most  of  the  chief  cities  and  towns,  and  as  it  were  sdmnl 
taaeouslj  -A nasterdam  excepted.  In  some,  the  cases  had  not 
been  numerous— in  others,  many. 

it  now  appears  manifest  thai  Holland  will  not  recoghfte  Bel 
L'uim,  unless  certain  points  heretofore  made  and  refused,  are 
ded. 

The  idea  of  destroying  Uitwerp,  in  case  it  shall  be  attacked 
l.v  the  Belgians,  seems  to  have  been  retired  from.  Greatap- 
prahensk>na  are  felt  in  the  Netherlands  lest  a  war  should  be 
commenced  before  the  harvest  is  secured,  as  it  is  expected  that 
the.  Dutch  will  open  the  she 

POr.AND. 

A  fri-hifiil  epedemic  resembling  the  cholera,  is  stated  to  pre- 
vail among  the  Russian  troops  in  Poland,  and  the  Austrian 
troop-  in  (ialieia.     In  one  regiment  it  carried  of  600  men. 

ITALY. 

The  Austrian^  are  said  to  have  increased  their  force  in  Lom- 
bary  and  central  Italy  to  200,000  men. 

PORTUGAL. 

There  are  accounts  from  ( )porto  to  the  14th  Jul}-,  ft  was  un- 
derstood that  Don  Pedro  would  take  up  his  march  for  Lishon  on 
h.  He  had  been  joined  by  considerable  bodies  of  Portu- 
troops.  Oporto  was  quiet,  and  Lishon  blockaded  by 
admiral  Sartorius. 

A  further  account  says  that  Pedro  had  advanced  to  Coim- 
hra— where  he  was  joined  by  many  volunteers  and  three  regi- 
ment* of  Portuguese  soldiers.  Another  report  is  that  a  regular 
battle  took  place  near  ( 'oimhra,  in  which  Pedro  gained  a  great 
victory  and  took  -2,000  prisoners.  In  this  battle,  the  English  and 
French  battalions  used  the  bayonet  with  irresistible  energy  and 
etluct.  Hut  the  reports  concerning  this  battle  is  questioned,  in 
some  of  the  London  papers.     We  cannot  see  why. 

Advi.es  from  Lisbon  to  the  20th  July  say  that  the  city  was 
quiet— Pedro's  blockading  lorce  consisted  of  2  frigates  and  5 
smaller  vessels. 

One  day  later.  The  report  of  Don  Pedro's  victory  is  confirm- 
ed. The  battle  was  fought  at  Valonga.  The  force  employed  by 
him  was  7,000  strong— the  Miguelites  10,000.  About  1,000  of  the 
latter  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  2,000.made  prisoners,  with 
all  their  artillery  and  camp  equipage,  and  the  remainder  dis- 
persed. Many  volunteers  had  joined  Pedro.  One  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  two  of  infantry  are  said  also  to  have  joined  him. 
All  the  ports  wen-  blockaded  by  his  vess.ls.  The  forts  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagua  had  been  deserted. 

If  these  thiiiL's  an;  true— the  usurpation  of  Miguel  lias  ended. 

The  duke  de  Reichstadt,  son  Of  Napoleon,  whose  health  has 
long  been  declining,  died  at  Vienna  on  the  22d  July.  His  mo- 
ould  return  to  her  duchy. 

Au-tna  baa  caused  no  small  jealousy  in  France,  as  well  by 
the  increase  of  her  armies  in  Italy,  as  by  sending  a  large  force 
to  occupy  Constance,  supposed  tor  the  purpose  of  opening  her 
way  to  Prance— if  desired  hereafter. 

The  grand  duchy  of  Baden  is  stated  to  he  much  excited— and 

the  Rhenish  provinces,  generally,  are  discontented.     The  king 

oi  Sardinia  is  putting  hi-;  troops  in  the  be-;  condition  that  he  can. 

>s  preparing  300,000  men  tor  combat.     War  is  expected. 

AlT\i!;s   WITH  THE  INDIANS. 
W  ■  have  (he  official  report  of  major  gen.  Scott  to  the  secreta- 
ry ol  war,  dated  "steamboat  Warrior,  near  Galena,  Aug.  10  " 
ing  two   letters  from    brig.  gen.  Atkinson,  detailing  his 
movements  ami   operations  against  the  Indians.     We   have  al- 
ready  published  sufficiently  full   notices  of  the  proceedings, 
with  an  account  of  the  affair  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
when  the  Indians  were  preparing  to  cross  that  river,  and  seek 
safety  in  tin-  further  wilderness  west;   and   general   Scott  has 
taken  measure*  to  pick  up  the  straggler*  who  vet  remain  on  the 
i  --ippi,  and    ;i 
number  of  the  enemy  (warriors)  who  have  escaped 
across  Die  Mississippi,  principally  just  before  and  during  the  la<t 
battle,  i  miated.     Probably  about  300  have  passed. 

irtj  ot  nut  Biouj  was  gent  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  Inst. 
on  the  principal  trail  of  the  enemy,  (opposite  the  battle  ground  - 
I'rarie  du  Chien),  to  ascertain  and  report  the  di- 
"i  the  cnemj  report  has  as  vet,  been  re- 

ceived from  tin-  poly.    The  day  before  yesterday  a"  smaller  one 
nt  out  to  tin-  distance  of  twenty  odd  miles,  opposite  to 
Prarie  du  Chlcn,  but  returned  without  discovering  any  li 

"The  prisoners  report,  and  all  circumstances  Induce  the  be- 
lief, that  the  remnant  of  Block   Hawk's  band  are   proi 
down  the  country  to  throw  themselves  on  the  kindred,  though 
neutral  bands,  of  Sacs  ami  Poxes,  mar  Rock  Island,  .for  the 
purpose  of  surrender  or  h 

H.'  gives  praise  for  the  manner  In  which  the  campaign  has 
been  conducted,  and  thinks  that  there  will  he  no  more  active 
operations  in  the  (i.-bl. 

•Jen.  ports  to   gen.  BcOtt,  relate  tiie  same    facts 

as  are  mentioned  in  hi*  despatch  to  gen.  Macomb,  inserted  in 
the  last  Rboistkb,  or  otherwise  given  already.  Tin  latest  in 
formation  is  in  the  following,  extracted  from  the  St.  Louis  Re 
publican— 


"The  Illinois  militia  have  been  disbanded,  and  they  arc  now 
returning  to  their  homes.  General  Atkinson  passed  this  city  on 
Saturday  night  last  in  tin'  steamboat  Warrior,  for  Jefferson  bar- 
racks. A  report  was  brought  to  Pock  Island  just  as  the  YVar- 
rioi  was  leaving,  by  some  friendly  Sacs,  that  a  band  of  Sioux 
had  encountered  the  hostile  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  in  the  engage- 
ment which  ensued  from  100  to  1-10  of  tin;  latter  were  slain. 
Black  Hawk  was  said  to  have  been  of  the  number.  The  report 
rests  ii pon  the  authority  Of  two  hostile  Indians  who  alone 
escaped  to  the  Camp  of  the  friendly  Sacs.  We  learn,  further, 
that  Keokuck,  the  chief  of  the  friendly  Sacs,  had  given  up  his 
nephew,  a  young  warrior,  as  being  the  murderer  of  a  man  nam- 
ed William  Martin,  in  Warren  county,  Illinois. 

"Gen.  Scott,  it  is  said,  has  determined  to  chastise  the  Win- 
nebagoes,  for  suffering  their  young  men  to  engage  in  hostilities 
against  the  whites,  and  for  affording  protection  and  subsistence 
to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes." 

SOUTHERN  PREJUDICES. 
From  the  Mabama  Gazette. 

It  lias  long  been  a  generally  prevailing  opinion  among  the 
large  mass  of  the  people  in  the  southern  states,  that  our  brethren 
ofthe  north,  (contradistinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Yankees') 
were  not  such  good  republicans  as  we  of  the  south.  This  has' 
always  appeared  to  us  a  great  error  and  a  great  injustice.  And 
notwithstanding  we  have  scarcely  ever  been  "north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,"  we  have  not  unfreqiiently  been  "vexed  in 
spirit"  when  we  have  seen  this  prejudice  raise  "leather  and 
prunella"  over  "worth  and  merit."  A  British  historian,  in  re- 
cording the  transactions  of  the  American  people,  (in  1773),  at 
the  time  which  immediately  preceded  the  revolutionary  war,  ami 
when  the  question  before  them  was  "monarchy  or  a  republic  *' 
says: 

"Though  the  stubborn  republicans  of  New  England  continued 
to  thwart  the  mother  country,  the  middle  and  soul  hern  provinces 
were  peaceably  and  quietly  advancing  in  population  and  pros- 
perity. They  (the  southerners)  seemed  resolved  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  Britain,'"  &c.  *  *  *  *.  "They  appeared  well  satis- 
lied  with  the  administration  of  lord  North,  under  which  the  chief 
objects  of  their  complaints  had  been  redressed.  Kelieved  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  obnoxious  imposts,  they  gave  themselves 
little  trouble  about  the  reservation  of  the  principle;  and  while 
their  purses  were  spared,  forbore  quarrelling  about  metaphysical 
propositions.  They  (the  middle  and  southern  colonies)  also 
discouraged  the  republican  agents  of  their  northern  neighbors. 
Bred  in  monarchical  principles,  they  (the  southern  people)  did 
not  like  the  Bostonians'  wish  to  separate  from  Great  Britain 
merely  because  it  was  a  monarchy:  they  were  willing  to  give 
allegiance  for  protection,  though  afforded  by  the  wearer  of  a 
crown."         [See  Bissctt's  History  of  England,  vol.  7,  p.  355.] 

MR.  McDUFFIE'S  REMEDY  FOR  THE  TARIFF. 
Eiom  a  late  Charleston  paper. 

It  will  be  seen   by  a  reference  to  the  following  letter,  that 
s  it  may  seem,  Mr.  McDuffie  in  1828,  In  Id  t he  system  of 
internal  improvements  to  be  the  only  form  in  which  the  south  could 
be  indemnified  for  the  tariff. 

"  Washington,  March  5,  1828. 

"Dear  sir— You  were  right  in  conjecturing  that  the  report  of 
my  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  Cumberland  road,  was  incor- 
rect. Indeed,  it  may  be*  said  generally  of  the  reports  of  my  re- 
marks, (and  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  of  the  remarks  of  others 
because  my  attention  is  not.  drawn  to  the  reports  of  them),  that 
they  not  only  do  not  contain  what  I  do  say,  but  that  they  con- 
tain the  grossest  misstatement  of  my  views,  founded,  I  believe, 
upon  misconception,  incompetency  and  indolence  on  the  part 
ef  the  reporters.  Indeed,  I  have  abstained  from  reading  the  re- 
ports of  my  remarks  almost  entirely,  because  it  is  distressing  to 
Iook  at  the  disgusting  caricature. 

"My  remarks  in  relation  to  the  continuation  of  the  Ouniber- 
land  road,  had  reference  to  a  proposition  to  extend  it  beyond 
Zahesville,  by  act  of  the  present  session.  I  have  always  con 
ceded  that  the  road  was  a  prominent  part  of  a  national  system 
of  internal  improvements,  and  have  only  contended  that  we 
oughttowaitunt.il  the  surveys  are  completed,  and  the  leading 
roads  and  canals  determined  upon,  before  we-  carry  the  exeeu 
tion  of  any  part  of  it  beyond  the  extent  to  which  the  contracts 
are  now  made.  The  remark  that  the  legislation  of  congress  on 
this  subject  bad  been  all  wrong,  had  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  we  had  proceeded  in  the  execution  of  tin;  work  on  the 
Cumberland  road.  It  has  cost  the  government  twice  as  much 
as  it  ought  to  have  cost,  or  as  it  wcuid  now  cost,  because  ws 
began  prematurely  to  do  the  work,  without  survey  and  estimates 
from  competent  scientific  men,  and  indeed  without  any  syste- 
matic superintendence  of  the  work  itself  While  it  was  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  treasury  department,  it  cost 
j'.t  as  much  as  the  contractors  would  ask",  as  I  am  induced  to 
believe,  from  tbe  great  cost  and  little  value  of  the  work  done. 
Hy  the  estimates  submitted  from  the  engineer  department  this 
session,  it  appears  that  it.  will  now  cost  nearly  as  much  to  repair 
the  road  as  it  would  to  make  it  de.  novo. 

"In  a  word,  the  Cumberland  road,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal,  the  canal  connecting  Pittsburgh  with  the  lakes,  the  line  of 

'"'and  navigation  Ir New  Orleans  around  the  coast,  through 

the  neck  of  Florida,  and  thence  to  the  extreme  north,  and  final- 
ly the  post  road  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans,  are  the  prin- 
cipal  national  works  which   I   have  always  regarded  as  entitled 
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to  the  patronage  of  congress.  And  I  am  prepared  to  carry  them 
on  pari  passu,  as  soon  as  our  financial  resources  will  enable  us 
to  do  it. 

"I  think  the  southern  and  western  states  are  the  natural  ad- 
vocates of  a  system  of  internal  improvements;  and  I  regret  that 
the  constitutional  scruples  of  a  portion  of  the  southern  people 
should  prevent  a  hearty  co-operation.  'This  is  the  only  form  in 
which  the  southern  states  can  be  indemnified  for  the  tax  levied  upon 
them  to  sustain  the  manufactures  of  the  eastern  states.  I  enclose 
you  a  report,  which  will,  in  some  degree,  convey  to  you  my 
views  on  this  point.     Yours,  sincerely. 

george  Mcduffie." 

A  few  years  ago,  he  could  also  distinctly  perceive  and  appre- 
ciate the  value,  the  necessity  of  union,  to  preserve  us  from  the 
calamities  of  civil  war,  and  of  foreign  interposition  in  our  affairs. 
What  hallucination  has  since  blinded  his  vision,  or  hardened 
his  sensibilities  on  this  subject,  on  which  not  long  ago  he  wrote 
thus? 

"The  union  preserves  us  from  wasting  and  destroying  one 
another.  It  preserves  relations  of  peace  among  communities, 
which,  if  broken  into  separate  nations,  would  be  arrayed  against 
one  another  in  perpetual,  merciless  and  ruinous  war.  It 
indeed  contributes  to  our  defence  against  foreign  states,  but  still 
more,  it  defends  us  from  one  another.  For  ourselves  we 
fear,  that  bloody  and  mournful  as  human  history  is,  a  sadder 
page  than  has  ever  been  written,  might  record  the  sufferings 
of  this  country,  should  we  divide  ourselves  into  separate  communi- 
ties. We  fear  that  our  country,  in  case  of  disunion,  would  be 
broken  into  communities,  which  would  cherish  towards  one 
another  singularly  fierce  and  implacable  enmities." 

GENEROUS  SENTIMENTS. 

The  following  eloquent  vindication  of  the  policy  of  internal 
improvement  caught  our  eye  a  few  days  ago,  in  the  printed  re- 
port of  a  speech  delivered  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  by  Francis  Granger. 

"War  is  sometimes  necessary  to  establish  national  character; 
often  to  protect  national  honor.  But,  sir,  it  is  character  pur- 
chased with  life  and  treasure;  honor  bought  with  widows'  tears 
and  orphans'  blighted  hopes.  The  plume  of  victory  is  ever 
crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  the  brave;  and  the  war  eagle  that 
to-day  perches  proudly  upon  the  conquering  banner  of  your 
country,  to-morrow  sits  like  a  vulture,  gnawing  at  the  vitals, 
and  draining  the  life-stream  of  your  people. 

"Contrast  this  with  debts  contracted  by  government,  to  arouse 
the  energies,  and  call  forth  the  slumbering  resources  of  a  people. 
Would  you  feel  tiie  full  effect  of  this  contrast?— traverse  the  line 
of  the  Erie  canal,  and  compare  the  present  prosperity  of  that 
portion  of  your  state,  with  the  gloom  with  which  it  was  shroud- 
ed at  the  commencement  of  these  works. 

"The  hopes  excited  by  the  high  prices  and  wild  speculations 
which  followed  the  war,  had  been  crushed.  The  convulsions 
of  Europe  had  subsided,  and  our  accustomed  sources  of  wealth 
were  dried  at  the  fountain.  Every  product  of  agriculture  was 
consumed  in  the  expense  of  reaching  a  market;  transportation 
cost  more  than  production;  and  the  richest  crops  of  our  soil 
mouldered  in  the  granaries. 

"In  the  villages,  the  bustle  of  business  had  been  succeeded  by 
the  restlessness  of  disappointment;  in  the  country,  an  universal 
apathy  had  seized  our  people.  Yet  no  sooner  was  this  life- 
bringing  artery  opened  to  our  hope,  than  it  carried  health  and 
action  to  every  department  of  industry.  If  there  be  a  country 
more  favored  than  any  other  section  of  your  state,  it  is  that 
whose  products  are  drawn  through  the Erieeanal. 

"Look  at  the  increasing  strength  and  prosperous  condition  of 
that  whole  people;  the  activity  which  there  marks  every  charac- 
ter of  employment.  Look  at  the  thriving  villages,  sprinkled,  as 
from  the  wand  of  an  enchantress,  along  a  line  of  near  four 
hundred  miles,  and  presenting  to  your  view  all  the  comforts 
and  elegancies  of  polished  life.  Visit  the  cities  of  the  wild, 
'where  fashion  sparkles  in  her  rooms  of  light;'  where  science 
claims  her  halls,  and  virtue  rears  her  temples  to  the  service  of 
the  living  God. 

"These  are  the  results  of  that  bold  policy  which  excites  to 
admiration,  and  prompts  to  rivalrv  our  sister  states:  of  that 
broad  patriotism  which  has  secured  to  our  people  benefits  higher 
than  wealth  or  titles  can  bestow,  and  lasting  as  the  fame  of  those 
by  whom  this  system  of  improvement  was  called  into  being." 

POLITICAL  MANAGEMENT. 
The  following  from  the  U.  S.  Telegraph  of  Aug.  28,  opens,  or 
rather  re-opens,  a  subject  which  promises  to  be  productive  of 
curious  developements— such  as  we  ought  to  record;  and  shall 
do,  with  fidelity. 

GEN.  JACKSON,  MR.  VAN  BURF.N,  AND  MR.  CALHOUN. 

We  give  below,  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  the  friend  of  gene- 
ral Jackson,  in  explanation  of  the  proceedings  on  die  letter  from 
Mr.  Crawford  to  Mr.  lialch.  The  writer  has  authorised  us  to 
give  his  name  to  Mr.  Balch,  if  he  cails  in  question  the  truth  of 
his  statement. 

Near  Nashville,  August  oth,  1832. 

Dear  sir:  In  the  Telegraph,  of  the  27th  Julv,  In  your  editorial 
remarks,  under  the  head  of  "the  Crawford  party,"  you  quote 
from  Mr.  C.'s  letter  to  Balch— "If  I  understand  your  letter,  you 
appear  to  think  a  public  expression  of  my  opinion  on  the  ap- 
proaching election  to  be  proper.  When '.Mr.  Van  Buren  and 
I  ambreleng,  made  me  a  visit  in  April  last.  I  authorised  them. 


upon  all  proper  occasions,  to  make  those  opinions  known.  Tho 
only  difficulty  that  this  state  has  on  the  subject  is,  that  if  Jack- 
son should  be  elected,  Calhoun  will  come  into  power.  I  confess 
I  am  not  apprehensive  of  such  a  result.  If  you  can  ascertain 
that  Calhoun  will  not  be  benefitted  by  Jackson's  election,  you 
will  do  him  a  benefit  by  communicating  the  information  to  me." 
You  go  on  to  say,  "about  this  time  the  Albany  Argus  began  to 
change  its  tone.  Subsequent  events  prove  that  the  pledge  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  should  not  come  into  power  was  given,  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren  came  into  the  support  of  general  Jackson."  My 
object  is  to  place  this  matter  on  its  true  basis,  by  giving  a  history 
of  occurrences  of  the  time.  The  pledge  was  not  given.  Mr. 
Balch's  statement  has  not  been  published,  although  sent  to  the 
city  of  Washington.  I  have  not  read  it;  but  he  has  detailed  the 
main  facts  in  it,  together  with  the  previous  moves.  There  is 
much  more  in  the  agency  of  Mr.  Balch  than  readily  meets  the 
eye.  General  Jackson  acted  in  that  matter  correctly.  But  I 
feel  confident  that  Mr.  Balch  did  not  let  general  Jackson  into 
the  secret  of  all  that  was  intended  by  Crawford's  letter;  or  ra- 
ther did  not  show  general  Jackson  the  copy  of  his  letter  to 
Crawford,  or  the  letter  from  New  York,  requesting  Balch's  agen- 
cy for  a  certain  purpose.  I  am  confident  if  general  Jackson 
knew  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  would 
spurn  Van  Buren  from  his  presence.  For  I  am  bound  to  believe 
that  general  Jackson  is  honest,  though  appearances  are  against 
him.  These  are  the  facts:  A  party,  or  certain  individuals  in  New 
York,  wished  to  run  De  Witt  Clinton  for  vice  president.  Clin- 
ton opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  Calhoun  and  himself  were  of 
the  same  party,  and  nothing  could  be  gained  by  it.  The  same 
individuals  or  party,  still  pressed  him  to  become  a  candidate  on 
the  Jackson  ticket.  Clinton  still  urged  that  the  project  was  not 
advisable,  and  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  party  and  his  own 
fame.  After  much  persuasion,  he  agreed  that" if  Tennessee 
would  nominate  him,  it  would  show  that  Jackson  was  in  favor 
of  it,  and  that  New  York  might  follow.  Mr.  Balch  was  made 
the  instrument  to  sound  general  Jackson.  Crawford  was  writ- 
ten to;  Balch  gets  the  answer;  enclosed  it  to  general  Jackson, 
with  a  suggestion  that  Calhoun  ought  or  might  be  dropped,  and 
Clinton  taken  up.  In  a  few  days- general  Jackson  called  on 
Mr.  Balch,  and  relumed  the  letter  of  Crawford;  stating  to  Mr. 
Balch  that  he  at  first  felt  like  investigating  the  matter;  but  upon 
reflection,  concluded  to  leave  it  to  time;  that  he  was  sorry  he 
had  seen  the  letter;  that  Calhoun  had  been  his  friend,  to  all 
appearances,  for  the  last  ten  years;  and  he  felt  disposed  to  rely 
on  him  as  such.  That  he  wished  all  political  differences  put  to 
an  end,  and  not  to  be  revived,  as  no  good  could  grow  out  of 
them.  He  was  willing  the  country  might  settle  these  matters, 
and  all  such,  as  it  had  done.  That  he  never  deserted  his  friends, 
and  could  in  no  way  connive  at  the  proposal  of  taking  up  Clin- 
ton and  putting  down  Calhoun!  That  he  thought  highly  of 
Clinton,  and  had  no  doubt,  but  the  country,  at  a  proper  time, 
would  also  do  justice  to  Mr.  Clinton.     Thus  spoke  Jackson. 

Mr.  Balch  says,  "I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  an 
account  of  the  interview.  I  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  strong 
attachment  of  general  Jackson  to  Calhoun.  I,  therefore,  advis- 
ed Van  Buren  to  give  up  the  idea  of  Clinton,  and  support  Cal- 
houn; for  if  they  succeeded  in  electing  Clinton  vice  president, 
that  he  felt  assured  that  Jaekson  would  make  Calhoun  secretary 
of  state,  and  Van  Buren 's  prospects  blasted  forever."  Now 
this  unravels  the  whole  secret,  and  explains  manv  of  the  moves 
upon  the  political  board  since.  Mr.  Balch  did  not  say  that  ho 
was  first.written  to  by  Mr.  Van  Buren;  but  says,  "I  immediate- 
ly wrote  Mr.  Van  Buren;"  and  when  he  related  the  whole  to 
me,  he  took  upon  himself  the  credit  of  the  move,  and  thought 
Calhoun  dull  that  he  could  not  see  that  it  was  necessity  alone 
that  made  Van  Buren  and  the  Crawford  party  support  him  for 
vice  president.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Balch  is  a  witness 
that  Van  Buren  is  the  man  that  was  to  be  benefitted  by  the  rup- 
ture between  Jackson  and  Calhoun.  Nay,  he  is  the  individual 
chosen  by  the  New  York  junto  to  broach  the  subject  to  Jackson. 
This  is  an  unvarnished  statement  of  the  movements  attempted! 
Why  and  how  they  have  finally  succeeded  to  produce  the 
schism,  is  before  the  public,  and  they,  the  people,  will  be  ablo 
to  fix  the  blame  where  it  should  rest. 

Yours,  respectfully, . 

■  — ••»►©  ©©««.— 
CEN8US  OF  1830. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  RETURNS  OF  THE  FIFTH  CENSUS,  SHOWIXO 
THE  NUMBER  OF  FREE  PEOPLE,  THE  NUMBER  OF  S  LAVES,  TIIE 
FEDERAL  OR  REFRESENTATI VE  NUMBER;*  AND  THE  AGGREGATE 
OF  EACH  COUNTY  OF  EACH  STATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
PREPARED  FROM  THE  CORRECTED  RETURNS  OF  TIIE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE  TO  CONGRESS,  BY  TIIE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

In  the  home  of  representatives  of  the  U.  S.  May  21,  1832. 
On  motion  of  .Mr.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  house  cause  to  be  prepared, 
and  printed  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  aggregate  population  of 
each  county  in  the  several  states,  taken  from  the  returns  of  the 
fifth  census,  as  corrected  at  the  department  of  state,  setting  forth, 
in  separate  columns,  the  free,  the  slaves,  and  the  federal  or  re- 
presentative population  of  each  county. 

Attest:  M'W  ST.  CLATR  CLARKE, 

Clerk  house  repres.  U.  S. 


*We  have  omitted  the  column  shewing   the   representative 
number,  as  unimportant  since  the  adjustment  of  the  ratio. 

En.  Beg. 
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Aggregate  population  of  each  county  in  each  state  of  the  United 
States,  shewing  the  number  of  free  persons,  the  number  of  slaves, 
and  the  aggregate  number. 


County. 
York 

Cumberland 
Lincoln 
Kennebec 
Oxford 
Waldo 
Somerset 
Penobscot 
Hancock 
Washington 


Total  of  Maine  399,437 

Total  population  of  Maine 


STATE    OF    MAINE. 

Aggregate. 
51,7-22 
60,10-2 
57,183 
52,484 
35,211 
29,788 
35,787 
31,530 
24,336 
21,294 


Slaves. 


Free. 
51.722 
60,102 
57,183 
5-2,482 
35,207 
29,788 
35,787 
31,530 
24,336 
21,294 

399,431 

399,437 


Of  which  are — 
Free. — White  males 
Do    females 

Total  whites 
Colored  males 
Do    females 

Total  free  colored 


Total  free 
Slaves. — Females 


200,687 
197,573 


600 
571 


3,260 


1,171 


399,437 


6TATE    OF   NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 


Aggregate. 
44,3-25 
58,910 
34,614 
37,724 
27,016 
19,669 
38,682 
8,388 


Slaves. 
3 


131,184 
137,537 


279 

323 


County. 
Rockingham 
Strafford 
Merrimack 
Hillsborough 
Cheshire 
Sullivan 
Grafton 
Coos 


Total  N.  Hampshire    269,328 
Total  population  of  New  Hampshire 

Of  which  are — 
Free. — White  males        - 
Do      females 

Total  whites 
Colored  males 
Do    females 

Total  free  colored      - 


STATE    OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 

County.  Aggregate.             Slave 

Suffolk      "  62,163 

Nantucket  7,202 

Plymouth  43,044 

Hampshire  30,254                       2 

Bristol  49,592 

Middlesex  77,961 

Norfolk  41,972 

Barnstable  28,514 

Worcester  84,355                       1 

Hampden  31,039 

Franklin  29,501 

Dukes  3,517 

Berkshire  37,835 

Essex  83,858                      1 

Total  Massachusetts  610,408  4 

Total  population  of  Massachusetts 

Of  which  are — 
Free. — White  males 
Do      females 

Total  whites 
Colored  males 
Do     females 


Free. 

44,322 
58,910 
34.614 
37,722 
27,016 
19,669 
38,682 
8,388 


County. 
Washington 
Kent 
Bristol 


Aggregate. 

15,411 

12,789 

5,446 


Slaves. 
3 


Free. 

15,408 
12,789 
5,445 


268,721 


Free. 
6-2,163 

7,202 
43,044 
30,252 
49,592 
77,961 
41,972 
28,514 
84,354 
31,639 
29,501 

3,517 
37,835 
82,858 

610,404 
-    610,408 


Total  Rhode  Island       97,199 
Total  population  of  Rhode  Island 

Of  which  are — 
Free. — White  males 
Do     females 

Total  whites    - 
Colored  males 
Do    females    - 


93,621 


Total  free  colored  -      '      3,564 

Total  free        -----       97,185 
Slaves. — Males    -----  3 

Females  11 

Total  slaves        -  14 


97,199 


STATE    OF    CONNECTICUT. 


294,685 
-  308,674 


3,360 
3,685 


Total  free  colored 


Total  free 
Slaves.— Females 


603,359 

7,045 
610,404 


County. 
Hartford 
New  Haven 
New  London 
Fairfield 
Windham 
Litchfield 
Middlesex 
Tolland 


Total  Connecticut 
Total  population  of  Connecticut 

Of  which  are — 
Free. — White  males 
Do      females 

Total  whites 
Colored  males 
Do     females 


Aggregate. 

Slaves. 

Free. 

51,131 

1 

51,130 

43,847 

9 

43,838 

42,201 

2 

42,199 

47,010 

8 

47,002 

27,082 

27,082 

42,858 

2 

42,856 

24,844 

2 

24,842 

18,702 

1 

18,701 

297,675 

25 

•    297,650 

nnecticut 

- 

•297 

143,047 
146,556 


3,850 
4,197 


Total  free  colored 


8,047 


Total  free  -----        297,650 

Slaves. — Males  8 

Females  -        -        -        -            17 

Total  slaves      --._.*__  25 

297,1 

STATE    OF   VERMONT. 

County.  Aggregate.            Slaves.  Free, 

fsi  lklin   '  24,525  24,525 

Orleans  13,980  13,980 

Washington  21,378  21,378 

Orange  27,285  27,285 

Essex  3,981  3,981 

Rutland  31,294  31,294 

Windham  28,746  28,746 

Cheltenden  21,765  21,765 

Grand  Isle  3,696  3,696 

Bennington  17,468  17,468 

Addison  24,940  24,940 

Windsor  40,625  40,625 

Caledonia  20,967  20,967 


Total  Vermont  280,657 

Total  population  of  Vermont 

Of  which  are — 
Free.— White  males 
Do    females 

Total  whites 
Colored  males 
Do    females 

Total  free  colored 


280,657 
-    280,657 


139,! 
-     139, 


Total  free 


STATE   OF    RHODE  ISLAND. 

County.                     Jlggregatc.            Slaves.  Free. 

Providence                          47,018                       4  47,014 

Newport                             16,535                      6  16,529 


STATE    OF    NEW    YORK. 


County. 

SOUTHERN    DISTRICT. 

N.  York  city  and  county 
Putnam 
Rockland 
Suffolk 
Sullivan 
Green 

Westchester 
Kings 
Richmond 

Ulster  (inclusive  of  poor 
house  at  New  Paltz) 


Aggregate. 

202,589 
12,628 
9,388 
26,780 
12,364 
29,528 
36,456 
20,535 
7,082 

36,550 


17 

202,572 

4 

12,624 

26,780 

12,364 

29,528 

35,456 

20,535 

7,082 

36.550 
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County. 

Aggregate. 

Columbia 

39,907 

Orange 

45,366 

Queens 

22,460 

Dutches 

50,926 

552,556 

NORTHERN    DISTRICT. 

Alleghany 

26,276 

Albany 

53,520 

Broome 

17,579 

Cattaraugus 

16,724 

Clinton 

19,344 

Courtlandt 

23,791 

Cayuga 

47,948 

Chenango 

37,238 

Chautauque 

34,671 

Delaware 

33,024 

Essex 

19,287 

Erie 

35,719 

Franklin 

11,312 

Genesee 

52,147 

Herkimer 

35,870 

Hamilton 

1,325 

Jefferson 

48,493 

Lewis 

15,239 

Livingston 

27,729 

Madison 

39,038 

Monroe 

49,855 

Montgomery 

43,715 

Niagara 

18,482 

Orleans 

17,732 

Ontario 

40,288 

Oswego 

27,119 

Otsego 

51,372 

Oneida 

71,326 

Onondaga 

58,973 

Rensselaer 

49,424 

Schoharie 

27,902 

Schenectady 

12,347 

Saratoga 

38,679 

St.  Lawrence 

36,354 

Steuben 

33,851 

Seneca 

21,041 

Tioga 

27,690 

Tompkins 

30,545 

Wayne 

33,643 

Washington 

42,635 

Warren 

11,796 

Yates 

19,009 

Northern  district 

1,366,052 

Southern  district 

552,556 

Free. 
39,907 
45,366 
22,460 
50,926 

552,535 


26,276 

2  53,518 
17,579 
16,724 
19,344 
23,791 
47,948 

3  37,2a5 
34,671 
33,024 
19,287 
35,719 
11,312 
52,147 
35,870 

1,325 
48,493 
15,239 
27,729 
39,038 
49,855 

26  43,689 
18,483 
17,732 
40,288 
27,119 
51,372 

15  71,311 
58,973 
49,424 
27,902 
12,347 
38,679 
36,354 
33,851 
21,041 
27,090 
30,545 
*3,643 
8  42,627 
11,796 
19,009 

55     1,366,002 
21      552,535 


Total  of  New  York  1,918,608 

Total  population  of  New  York 

Of  which  are — 
Free.— White  males 
do.    females 

Total  whites 
Colored  males 
Do    females 

Total  free  colored 

Total  free      - 
Slaves. — Males         - 

Females         - 


1,918,532 

1,918,608 


12 
-    64 


44,869- 


1,913,055 


Add  aliens  in  9th  ward  of  city  of  New  York,  not  re- 
turned originally,  but  afterwards  sent  in 


As  above 


County. 
Bergen 


Morris 

Sussex 

Warren 

Somerset 

Middlesex 

Hunterdon 

Burlington 

Monmouth 

Gloucester 

Cape  May 

Salem 

Cumberland 


STATE   OF   NEW   JERSEY. 

Aggregate.  Sla 

22,412  58 

41,911  211 

23  666  16 

20,246  5 

18,627  4 

17,689  44 

23,157  30 

31,060  17: 

31,107  2 

29.233  22 
28,430 
4,936 
14,155 

14,093  5 


1,913,131 

5,477 
1,918,608 

Free. 

21,828 
41,693 
23,502 
20.295 
18,580 
17,241 
22,806 
30,888 
31,084 
29,006 
28,427 
4,933 
14,154 
14,091 


Of  which  are — 
Free. — White  males 
Do     females 

Total  whites 
Colored  males 
Do    females 

Total  free  colored 


152,529 
147,737 


9,501 

8,802 


300, 


18,303 

Total  free    -----        318,569 
Slaves. — Males    -----        1,059 
females    -----    1,195 

Total  slaves 2.254 


Total  New  Jersey        320,823 
Total  population  of  New  Jersey 


2,254 


— 320,823 

Federal  or  representative  number 

- 

319,922. 

STATE    OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 

County. 

Aggregate. 

Slaves. 

Free. 

EASTERN    PENNSYLVANIA.. 

Adams 

21,379 

45 

21,334 

Berks 

•  53,152 

7 

53,145 

Bucks 

45,745 

6 

45,739 

Chester 

50,910 

6 

50,904 

Cumberland 

29,226 

7 

29,219 

Dauphin 

25,243 

18 

25,225 

Delaware 

17,323 

3 

17,320 

Franklin 

35,037 

11 

35,026 

Lancaster 

76,631 

55 

76,576 

Lehigh 

22,256 

2 

22,254 

Lebanon 

20,557 

5 

20,552 

Montgomery 

39.406 

1 

39,405 

Northampton 

39',482 

39,482 

Perry 

14,261 

4 

14,257 

Philadelphia  city  and  co.     188,797 

20 

188,777 

Pike 

4,843 

1 

4,842 

Schuylkill 

20,744 

20,744 

Wayne 

7,663 

* 

7,663 

York 

42,859 
755,514 

28 
221 

42,831 

755,293 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Alleghany  and  city  of 

Pittsburgh 

50,553 

27 

50,525 

Somerset 

17,762 

2 

17,760 

McKean 

1,439 

1,439 

Potter 

1,265 

1,265 

Jefferson 

2,025  - 

1 

2,024 

Cambria 

7,076 

7,076 

Clearfield 

4,803 

4,803 

Crawford 

16,030 

16,030 

Mercer 

19,729 

6 

19,723 

Union 

20,795 

2 

20,793 

Venango 

9,470 

3 

9,467 

Westmoreland 

38,400 

1 

38,399" 

Warren 

4,697 

4,697 

Columbia 

20,059 

20,059 

Beaver 

24,183 

24,183 

Centre 

18,879 

18,879 

Susquehannah 

16,787 

16,787 

Fayette 

29,172 

99 

29,073 

Green 

18,028 

2 

18,026 

Butler 

14,581 

4 

14,577 

Northumberland 

18,133 

18,133 

Erie 

17,041 

1 

17,040 

Mifflin 

21,690 

21,690 

Tioga 

8,978 

8,978 

Washington 

42,784 

1 

42,783 

Bradford 

19,746 

13 

19,733 

Armstrong 

17,701 

17,701 

Luzern 

27,379 

27,379 

Indiana 

14,252 

11 

14,241 

Huntingdon 

27,145 

8 

27,137 

Bedford 

24.502 

1 

24,501 

Lycoming                               17,636 
Western  Pennsylvania       592,719 

182 

17,636 

592,537 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 

755,514 

221 

775,293 

Total  Pennsylvania 

1,348,233 

"  403 

1,347,830 

Total  population  of  Pennsylvania 

- 

1,348,233 

Of  which  are — 

Free. — White  males 

- 

665.812 

Do    females 

- 

644',088 

Total  whites 

Colored  males    - 

Do    females 

Total  free  colored 

Total  free 

Slaves. — Males 

Females 


1,309,900 


37,930 

1,347,830 
172 

231 


403 


30 
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County. 
Newcastle 
Kent 
Sussex 


STATE    OF   DELAWARE. 

Aggregate.  Slaves. 


29,720 
19,913 
27,115 


Total  Delaware  76,748 

Total  population  of  Delaware 

Of  which  are — 
Free. — White  males 

Do    females    - 


786 

588 

1,918 

3,292 


Free. 
28,934 
19,325 
25,197 

73,456 

76,748 


Total  whites     - 
Colored  males    - 
Do    females 

Total  free  colored    - 


57.6 


Total  free     ■ 
Slaves. — Males  - 
Females 

Total  slaves 


1,806 
1,486 


3,292 


76,748 

Federal  or  representative  number 

- 

-       76,431 

STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

County. 

•Aggregate. 

Slaves. 

Free. 

Alleghany 

10,609 

818 

9,791 

Anne  Arundel 

28,295 

10,347 

17,948 

Baltimore,  and  city 

120,870 

10,653 

110,227 

Calvert 

8,900 

3,899 

5,001 

Caroline 

9,070 

1,177 

7,893 

Cecil 

15,432 

1,705 

13,727 

Charles                      ■ 

17,769 

10,129 

7,640 

Dorchester 

18,686 

5,001 

13,685 

Frederick 

45,789 

6,370 

39,419 

Harford 

16,319  ' 

2,947 

13,372 

Kent 

10,501 

3,191 

7,310 

Montgomery 

19,816 

6,447 

13,369 

Prince  George's 

20,474 

11,584 

8,890 

Queen  Anne's 

14,397 

4,872 

9,525 

Saint  Mary's 

13,459 

6,183 

7,276 

Somerset 

20,166 

6,547 

13,619 

Talbot 

13,947 

4,173 

8.774 

Washington 

25,268 

2,909 

22',359 

Worcester 

18,273 

4,032 

14,241 

Total  Maryland  447,040  102,994 

Total  population  of  Maryland 


344,C 


Of  which  are — 
Free, — White  males 
Do.     females 

Total  whites 
Colored  males 
Do.    females    - 

Total  free  colored 

Total  free 
Slaves. — Males 

Females 

Total  slaves 


Federal  or  representative  number   - 


147,340 
143,768 


-    24,906 
28,032 


344,046 


53,442 
49,552 


102,994 


447,040 
405,842 


3TATE    OF    VIRGINIA. 

County. 

•Aggregate. 

Free. 

Slaves. 

EASTERN    VIRGINIA. 

Madison 

9,236 

4,360 

4,876 

Greensville 
Prince  William 

'       7,117 
9,330 

2,436 

5,488 

4,681 
3,842 

11,254 

5,308 

5,946 

Matthews 
Middlesex 

7,664 
4,122 

4,183 
1,984 

3,481 
2,138 

Elizabeth  city 

5,053 

2,835 

2,218 

Charlotte 

15,252 

5,829 

9,433 

Southampton 

16,074 

8,318 

7,750 

Orange 

14,637 

6,654 

7,983 

Dinwiddie,including  town 

of  Petersburg 

21,901 

11,545 

10,356 

Chesterfield 

18,637 

8,300 

10,337 

Lunenburg 

11,957 

4,724 

7,233 

Stafford 

9,362 

5,198 

4,164 

Spottsylvama,  including 

town    of  Fredericks- 

burg 
Northampton 
Patrick 

15,134 
8,641 
7,395 

7,081 
4,907 
5,613 

8,053 
3,734 
1,783 

.        County. 
Henry 
Nottaway 
Brunswick 

Henrico,   including 
city  of  Richmond 

Fluvanna 

Sussex 

Prince  George 

King  William 

Prince  Edward 

Amelia 

Surry 

Northumberland 

Fairfax 

King  and  Queen 

Pittsylvania 

York 

Louisa 

King  George 

Richmond 

Charles  city 

lied  lord 

Hanover 

Princess  Ann 

Lancaster 

Campbell,  including  I 
of  Lynchburg 

Fauquier 

Amherst 

James  city 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  borough 

Franklin 

Westmoreland 

Goochland 

Cumberland 

Isle  of  White 

Accomack 

Halifax 

Loudon 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Nasemond 

Powhatan 

Buckingham 

Mecklenburg 

Culpepper 

Warwick 

Caroline 

Albemarle 

Norfolk 


•Aggregate. 

7,100 
10,130 
15,767 
B 

28,797 

8,221 
12,720 

8,367 

9,812 
14,107 
11,036 

7,109 

7,953 

9,204 
11,644 
26,034 

5,354 
16,151 

6,397 

6,055 

5,500 
20,246 
16,253 

9,102 

4,801 
vn 

20,350 
26,086 
12,071 

3,838 

6,458 

9,814 
14.911 

8,396 
10,369 
11,690 
10,517 
16,656 
28,034 
21,939 
10,521 
10,608 
11,784 

8,517 
18,351 
20,477 
24,027 

1,570 
17,760 
22,618 
14,992 


TERN   VIRGINIA. 

!  ngusta 
South  Augusta 
Alleghany 
Brooke 
Bath 
Berkely 
Botetourt 
Cabell 

East  Frederick 
West  Frederick 
Greenbriar 
Giles 
Grayson 
East  Harrison 
West  Harrison 
Hampshire 
Hardy 
Jefferson 
Kenawha 
Lewis 
Logan 
Lee 

East  Monongalia 
West  Monongalia 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Mason 
Nicholas 
Ohio 

Preston 

Pendleton 

Pocahontas 

Randolph 

RusseH 

Rockingham 

Rockbridge 

Scott 

East  Shenandoah 

West  Shenandoah 

Tyler 

Tazewell 


Total,  eastern  Virginia    832,9 


9,143 

16,783 
2,816 
7,041 
4,002 

10,518 

16,354 
5,884 

14,100 

11,946 
9,006 
5,274 
7,675 

10,133 
4,589 

11,279 
6,798 

12,927 
9,326 
6,241 
3,680 
6,461 
6,688 
7,368 
7,798 

12,306 
2,694 
6,534 
3,346 

15,584 
5,144 
6,271 
2,542 
5,000 
6,714 

20,683 

11,244 
5,724 
8,327 

11,423 
4,104 
5,749 


Free. 
4,232 

3,188 
6,011 

16,518 
4,426 
4,984 
3,769 
3,502 
5,514 
3,513 
3,831 
4,596 
5,203 
5,130 

15,035 
2,756 
6,769 
2,762 
3,425 
2,543 

11,464 
6,975 
5,368 
2,169 

10,854 
13,563 
6,146 
1,855 
2,928 
5,058 
9,923 
4,547 
4,653 
4,381 
6,245 
12,002 
13,506 
16,576 
4,114 
4,917 
6,841 
3,045 
7,421 
8,360 
12,610 
660 
7,019 
9,939 
9,154 

416,660 


7,466 
8,195 
2,245 
6,813 
2,862 
8,599 

12,184 
5,323 
8,768 
9,858 
7,847 
4,809 
7,213 
9,507 
4,444 
9,949 
5,631 
8,928 
7,609 
6,079 
3,517 
5,849 
6,455 
7,239 
7,116 

10,280 
2,541 
5,821 
3,225 

15,224 
5,015 
5,775 
2,315 
4,741 
6,035 

18,362 

10,846 
5,394 
7,335 
9,992 
3,996 
4,929 


Slaves. 
2,868 
6,942 
9,758 

12,279 
3,795 
7,736 
4,598 
6,310 
8,593 
7,523 
3,376 
3,357 
4,001 
6,514 

10,999 
2,598 
9,382 
3,635 
2,630 
2,957 
8,782 
9,278 
3,734 
2,632 

9,496 

12,523 

5,925 

1,983 

3,530 

4,756 

4,988 

3,839 

5,716 

7,309 

4,272 

4,654 

14,528 

5,363 

6,407 

5,691 

4,943 

5,472 

10,929 

12,117 

11,417 

910 

10,741 

11,679 

5,838 

416,320 


1,677 

2,588 

571 

228 

1.140 

1,919 

4,170 

561 

5,332 

2,088 

1,159 

465 

462 

626 

145 

1,330 

1,167 

3,999 

1,717 

162 

163 

612 

233 

129 


153 
713 
121 
360 
129 
496 
227 


3,398 
330 
992 

1,431 
108 
820 
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County. 
Washington 
Wythe 
Wood 

West  Virginia,  total 
Eastern  Virginia 


•Aggregate. 
15,614 
12,163 
6,429  . 


378,425 
832,980 


Free. 
13,046 
10,069 
5,552 

324,988 
416,660 

741,648 


347,887 
346,413 


Total  state  of  Va.  1,211,405 

Total  population  of  Virginia 

Of  which  are — 
Free. — White  males 
Do    females 

Total  whites 
Colored  males 
Do    females 

Total  free  colored 

Total  free 

Slaves.— Males  -        -        -        239,077 

Females  -        -        -    230,680 

Total  slaves         - 


Slaves. 

2,568 

2,094 

877 

53,437 
416,320 

469,757 
1,211,405 


22,387 
24,961 


694,300 


741,648 


),757 


Total  population  - 

Federal  or  representative  number 

STATE    OF    NORTH    OJ 

Aggregate. 

6,987 
14,095 
17,888 
16,281 

6,516 
12,262 


County. 
Ashe 
Anson 
Burke 
Buncome 
Brunswick 
Bertie 
Beaufort 
Bladen 
Craven 
Cabarras 
Currituck 
Caswell 
Chowan 
Camden 
Chatham 
Columbus 
Cumberland 
Carteret 
Duplin 
Davidson 
Edgecombe 
Franklin 
Granville 
Gates 
Guilford 
Greene 
Hyde 
Halifax 
Haywood 
Hertford 
Iredell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Lincoln 
Lenoir 
Mecklenburg 
Martin 
Moore 
Macon 
Montgomery 
Northampton 
IVew  Hanover 
Nash 
Onslow 
Orange 
Person 
"itt 

Perquimons 
[Pasquotank 
Richmond 
Elobeson 
loekingham 
ilowan 
lutherford 
landolph 
5urry 

ampson 

tokes 
Tyrrell 
Vilkes 

Vake 
rVayne 

Vashington 
Warren 


10,969 

7,811 

13,734 

8,810 

7,655 

15,185 

6,697 

6,733 

15,405 

4,141 

14,834 

6,597 

11,291 

13,389 

14,935 

10,065 

19,355 

7,866 

18,737 

6,413 

6,184 

17,739 

4,578 

8,537 

14,918 

10,938 

5,608 

22,455 

7,723 

20,073 

8,539 

7,745 

5,333 

10.919 

I3;39l 

10,959 

8,490 

7,814 

23,908 

10,027 

12,093 

7,419 

8,641 

9,396 

9,433 

12,9a<3 

20,786 

17,557 

12,406 

14,504 

11,634 

16,196 

4,732 

11,968 

20,398 

10,331 

4,552 

11,877 


Total  North  Carolina  737;987 
Total  population  of  North  Carolina 


ROLINA. 

Free. 
6,495 
9,317 
14,262 
14,615 
3,409 
5,465 
6,804 
4,689 
7,605 
6,552 
5,467 
8,751 
2,929 
4,708 

10,349 
3,062 
9,777 
5,004 
6,K57 

11,471 
7,860 
5,705 

10,189 
5,218 

16,143 
3,541 
4.241 
7,949 
4,287 
4,827 

11,236 
7,299 
2,533 

17,573 
3,804 

12,927 
5,260 

-6,072 
4,K75 
8,624 
6,149 
5,343 
4,784 
4,670 

16,535 
5,592 . 
6,728 
4.670 
6,020 
5,884 
6,934 
8,639 

14,597 

14,169 

10,941 

12,559 
7,750 

13,355 
3,341 

10,476 

12,289 
6,814 
2,840 
4,550 

492,386 


1,211,405 
1,023,502 


Slaves. 


4,778 
3,626 
1,666 
3,107 
6,797 
4,165 
3,122 
6,129 
2,258 
2,188 
6,434 
3,768 
2,025 
5,056 
1,079 
5,057 
1,593 
4,434 
1,918 
7,075 
4,960 
9,166 
3,648 
2,594 
2,872 
1,943 
9,790 
291 
3,710 
3,682 
3,639 
3,075 
4,888 
3,919 
7,146 
3,279 
1,673 
•  458 
2,295 
7,242 
5,616 
3,706 
3,144 
7,373 
4,432 
5,365 
2,749 
2,621 
3,512 
2,499 
4,296 
6,189 
3,388 
1,462 
1,945 
3,884 
2,841 
1,391 
1,492 
8,109 
3,517 
1,712 
7,327 


Of  which  are — 
jPrec— White  males 
Do      females 

Total  whites 

Colored  males     - 

Do     females 

Total  free  colored 


235,954 

-    236,889 


9,561 


472,843 


Total  free    - 
Slaves. — Males         - 

Females         - 

Total  slaves 
Federal  or  representative  number 

STATE    OF    SOUTH 

County  or  district.        .Aggregate. 

Charleston  city  30,289 

Charleston  Neck  10,054 
St.  Andrew's  parish  3,727 

St.  John's,  Colleton  10,045 
St.  James',  Goose  creek      8,632 

St.  John's,  Berkley  10,965 

St.  Stephen's  2,416 

Christ  Church  3,412 

St.  James,  Santee  3,743 
St.  Thomas  &  St.  Dennis   3,055 

Georgetown  district  19,943 

Williamsburg  district  9,018 

Horry  district  5,245 
St.  Peter's  parish  9,783 

St.  Helena  8,788 

St.  Lukes  9,422 

Price  William's  9,039 

Abbeville  district  28,149 

Barnwell      do  19,236 

Laurens        do  20,263 


124,313 

121,288 


-     245,601 


737,987" 
639,747 


Chester         do  17,182 

Fairfield        do  21,546 

Marion           do  11,008 

Sumpter        do  28,277 

Edgefield       do  30,509 

Chesterfield  do  8,472 

Greenville     do  16,476 

Orangeburg  do  18,453 

Lancaster      do  10,361 

Anderson      do  17,169 

Darlinaton     do  13,728 

Pickens         do  14,473 

York               do  17,790 

Kershaw        do  13,515 

Marlboro'      do  8,582 

Newberry      do  17,441 

Union             do  17,906 

Spartanburg  do  21,150 

Lexington     do  9,065 

Town  of  Columbia  3,310 

Richland  district  11,462 

Colleton        do  27,256 

Total  South  Carolina  581,185 
Total  population  of  South  Carolina 

Of  which  are — 

Free. — White  males  - 
Do      females 

Total  whites 
Colored  males 
Do     females 

Total  free  colored 


CAROLINA. 

Free. 

14,935 
4,135 
292 
665 
1,849 
896 
602 
529 
315 
218 
2,145 
2,855 
3,531 
2,317 
1,098 
1,124 
1,632 
15.043 
10,739 
13,620 
10,040 
9,800 
7,382 
9,556 
15,160 
5,480 
11,412 
7,522 
6,238 
12,742 
6,815 
1 1 ,607 
11,157 
5,212 
4,249 
9,125 
10,741 
16,223 
5,275 
1,807 
3,929 
5,772 

265,784 


130,590 
127,273 


Slaves. 

15,534 
5,919 
3,435 
9,380 
6,783 

10,069 
1,814 
2,883 
3,428 
2,837 

17,798 
6,163 
1,714 
7,466 
7,690 
8,298 
7,407 

13,106 
8,497 
7,243 
7,142 

11,746 
3,826 

18,721 

15,349 
2,992 
5,064 

10,931 
4,123 
4,427 
6,913 
2,866 
6,633 
8,333 
4,333 
8,316. 
7,165> 
4,927 
3,790 
1,503- 
7,533 
21,484 


r,92i 


Total  free 

Slaves. — Males 

Females 


Total  slaves    -----    315,401 


Federal  or  representative  number 


County. 
Appling 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Bibb  , 
Bryan 
Bullock 
Burke 
Butts 
Camden 
Campbell 
Carroll 


STATE    OF    GEORGIA 

Aggregate. 
1,468 
1,253 
7,295 
7,154 
3,139 
2,587 
11,833 
4,944 
4,578 
3,323 
3,419 


581,185, 

- 

-  455,025, 

1. 

Free. 

Slaves. 

1,289 

179 

978 

275 

2,753 

4,542 

4,166 

2,988 

737 

2,402 

1,937 

650 

5,191 

6,642 

3,261 

1,683 

1,492 

3,086 

2,705 

618 

2,932 

487 
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County.                     Aggregate. 

Free. 

Slaves. 

County.                     Aggregate. 

Free. 

Slaves. 

Chatham 

14,127 

4,649 

9,478 

Brcckenridge 

7,345 

5,865 

1,480 

Clarke 

10,176 

5,467 

4,709 

Butler 

3,058 

2,605 

153 

Columbia 

12,606 

4,574 

8,032 

Bullitt 

5,6»2 

4,509 

1,143 

Coweta 

5,003 

3,631 

1,372 

Caldwell 

8,321 

6,550 

1,774 

Crawford 

5,313 

3,595 

1,718 

Callaway 

5,164 

4,737 

427 

Decatur 

3,854 

2,546 

1,308 

Campbell 

9,-83 

8,850 

1.033 

De  Kalb 

10,042 

8,394 

1,648 

Casey 

4,342 

3,879 

'46:  i 

Dooly 

2,135 

1,799 

336 

Christian 

12,684 

8,349 

4,3.15 

Early 

2,051 

1,511 

540 

Clarke 

13  051 

8,565 

4,486 

Effingham 

2,924 

1,712 

1,212 

Clay 

3,548 

3,184 

364 

Elbert 

12,354 

6,589 

5,765 

Cumberland 

8,624 

6,932 

1,692 

Emanuel 

2,673 

2,208 

465 

Daviess 

5,209 

3,885 

1,324 

Fayette 

5,504 

4,317 

1,187 

Edmondson 

2,642 

2,364 

278 

Franklin 

10,107 

7,737 

2,370 

Estill 

4,618 

4,177 

441 

Glynn 

4,567 

599 

3,968 

Fayette 

25,098 

14,165 

10,933 

Greene 

12,549 

5,079 

7,470 

Fleming 

13,499 

11,735 

1,764 

Gwinnett 

13,289 

10,957 

2.332 

Floyd 

4,347 

4,208 

139 

Habersham 

10,671 

9,762 

909 

Franklin 

9,354 

6,162 

3,092 

Hall 

11,748 

10,567 

1,181 

Gallatin 

6,674 

5,490 

1,184 

Hancock 

11,820 

4,640 

7,180 

Garrard 

11,871 

8,320 

3,551 

Harris 

5,105 

2,836 

2,269 

Grant 

2,986 

2,720 

266 

Henry 

10,566 

7,995 

2,571 

Graves 

2,504 

2,225 

279 

Houston 

7,369 

5,175 

2,194 

Grayson 

3,880 

3,642 

238 

Irwin 

1,180 

1,071 

109 

Green 

13,138 

9,677 

3,461 

Jackson 

9,004 

6,221 

2,783 

Greenup 

5,868 

4,860 

992 

Jasper 

13,131 

6,809 

6,322 

Hancock 

1,515 

1,168 

347 

Jefferson 

7,309 

3,662 

3,647 

Hardin 

12,849 

10,780 

2,069 

Jones 

13,345 

6,516 

6,829 

Harlan 

2,929 

2,793 

136 

Laurens 

5,589 

3,214 

2,375 

Harrison 

13,234 

10,446 

2,788 

Lee 

1,680 

1,369 

311 

Hart 

5,191 

4,399 

792 

Liberty 

7,233 

1,609 

5,624 

Henderson 

6,659 

4,100 

2,559 

Lincoln 

6,145 

2,869 

3,276 

Hen  ry 

11,387 

8,925 

2,463 

Lowndes 

2,453 

2,118 

335 

Hick  man 

5,198 

4,328 

870 

Madison 

4,646 

3,387 

1,259 

Hopkins 

6,763 

5,458 

1.305 

Mcintosh 

4,998 

1,204 

3.794 

Jefferson 

23,979 

17,055 

6,934 

Marion 

1,436 

1,327 

109 

Jessamine 

9,960 

6,576 

3,384 

Merriwether 

4,422 

3,028 

1,394 

Knox 

4,315 

3,838 

477 

Monroe 

16,202 

8,849 

7,353 

Laurel 

2,206 

2,080 

126 

Montgomery 

1,269 

934 

335 

Lawrence 

3,900 

3,821 

79 

Morgan 

12,046 

5,226 

6,820 

Lewis 

5,229 

4,765 

464 

Muscagee 

3,508 

2,268 

1,240 

Lincoln 

11,002 

7,364 

3,638 

Newton 

11,155 

8,152 

3,003 

Livingston 

5,971 

4,835 

1,136 

Oglethorpe 

13,618 

5,670 

7,940 

Logan 

13,012 

8.388 

4,624 

Pike 

6,149 

4,376 

1,773 

Madison 

18,751 

12,712 

6,039 

Pulaski 

4,906 

3,141 

1,765 

Mason 

16,199 

11,808 

4,391 

Putnam 

13,261 

5,554 

7,707 

McCracken 

1,297 

1,167 

130 

Raburn 

2,176 

2,117 

59 

Meade 

4,131 

3,186 

945 

Randolph 

2,191 

1,509 

682 

Mercer 

17,694 

12,870 

4,824 

Richmond 

11,644 

5,398 

6,246 

Monroe 

5,340 

4,695 

645 

Scriven 

4,776 

2,410 

2,366 

Montgomery 

10,240 

7,660 

■     2,580 

Talbot 

5,940 

3,841 

2,099 

Morgan 

2,857 

2,811 

46 

Taliaferro 

4,934 

2,199 

2,735 

Muhlenburg 

5,340 

4,342 

998 

Tatnall 

2,040 

1,534 

506 

Nelson 

14,932 

10,304 

4,628 

Telfair 

2,136 

1,571 

565 

Nicholas 

8,834 

7,597 

1,237 

Thomas 

3,299 

2,131 

1,168 

Ohio 

4,715 

4,132 

583 

Troup 

5,799 

3,611 

2,188 

■  Idftam 

9,588 

6,983 

2,605 

Twiggs 

8,031 

4,524 

3,507 

Owen 

5,786 

4,996 

790 

Upson 

7,013 

4,456 

2,557 

Pendleton 

3,863 

3,435 

428 

Walton 

10,929 

7,766 

3,163 

Perry 

3,330 

3,175 

155 

Ware 

1,205 

1,144 

61 

Pike 

2,677 

2,599 

78 

Warren 

10,946 

6,253 

4,693 

Pulaski 

9,500 

8,493 

1,007 

Washington 

9,820 

5,911 

3,909 

Rockcastle 

2,865 

2,584 

281 

Wayne 

963 

687 

276 

Russell 

3,879 

3,421 

458 

Wilkes 

14,237 

5,277 

8,960 

Scott 

14,677 

9,225 

5,452 

Wilkinson 

6,513 

5,591 

1,922 

Shelby 

19,030 

13, 110 

5,920 







Simpson 

5,815 

4,583 

1,232 

Total  Georgia 

516,823 

299,292 

217,531 

Spencer 

6,812 

5,299 

1,513 

Total  population  of  Georgia 

- 

516,823 

Todd 
Trigg 
Union 

8,680 
5,916 
4,764 

5,512 
4,499 

3,168 
1,417 

Of  which  are — 

3,409 

1,355 

Free. — White  males 

- 

153,288 

Warren 

10,949 

8,086 

2,863 

Do      females 

_ 

143,518 

Washington 

19,017 

14,303 

4,714 



Wayne 

8,685 

8,052 

633    i 

Total  whites 

- 

_ 

296,806 

Whitley 

3,80& 

3,667 

139 

Colored  males 

. 

1,261 

Woodford 

12,273 

6,640 

5,633 

Do    females 

- 

-     1,225 





• 



Kentucky— total 

687,917 

522,704 

165,213    . 

Total  free  colored 

- 

2,486 

Total  population  of  Kentucky  - 

687,91 

Total  free 

299,292 

Of  which  are — 

Slaves. — Males 

-        -        - 

108,817 

Free. — White  males 

_ 

267,123 

Females 

_ 

108,714 

Do    females 

- 

-    250,664 

Total  slaves    - 

- 

217,531 

Total  whites 

. 

517,787 



Colored  males 

-     2,652 

516,823 

Do     females 

_ 

2,265 

Federal  or  representative  number 

- 

429,810 



STATE    OF    KENTUCKY. 

Total  free  colored 

- 

4,917 

County. 

Aggregate. 
~  8,217 

Free. 

Slaves. 



Adair 

6,481 

1,736 

Total  free 

522,704 

Allen 

6,485 

5,529 

956 

Slaves. — Males 

- 

82,309 

Anderson 

4,520 

3,53!) 

981 

females 

- 

-     82,904 

Barren 

15,079 

11,344 

3,735 



Bath 

8,799 

7,217 

1,582 

Total  slaves 

- 

- 

165,213 

Boone 

9,075 

7,255 

1 ,820 

Bourbom 

18,436 

11,568 

6,868 

Total  population  of 

Kentucky 

- 

-    6S7,91 

Bracken 

6,518 

5,685 

833 

Federal  or  representative  number 

- 

621 ,8? 
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County. 

EASTERN    TENNESS 

Roane 

Hamilton 

Morgan 

Claiborne 

Greene 

Cocke 

Jefferson 

Grainger 

Hawkins 

Sevier 

McMinn 

Campbell 

Blount 

Knox 

Carter 

Marion 

Monroe 

Anderson 

Washington 

Bledsoe 

Sullivan 

Rhea 


STATE  OF    TENNESSEE. 

Aggregate.  Free. 


WESTERN   TENNESSEE. 

Bedford 

Carroll 

Davidson 

Dickson 

Dyer 

Fentress 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Giles 

Gibson 

Hickman 

Humphreys 

Hardeman 

Hardin 

Haywood 

Henry 

Henderson 

Jackson 

Lincoln 

Lawrence 

Maury 

Montgomery 

Madison 

McNairy 

Obion 

Overton 

Perry 

Rutherford 

Robertson 

Shelby 

Smith 

Sumner 

Stuart 

Tipton 

Warren 

White 

Wilson 

Williamson 

Wayne 

Weakly 

Total  W.  Tennessee 
Total  E.  Tennessee 


11,341 
2,-276 
'2,58-2 
8,470 

14,410 
6,017 

11,801 

10,066 

13,683 
5,717 

14,460 
5,110 

11,028 

14,498 
6,414 
5,568 

13,708 
5,310 

10,994 
4,648 

10,073 
8,186 


Total  E.  Tenrressee      196,300 


30,396 

9,397 

28,122 

7,265 

1,904 

2,748 

8,652 

15,620 

18,703 

5,801 

8,119 

6,187 

11,655 

4,868 

5,334 

12,249 

8',748 

9,698 

22,075 

5,411 

27,665 

14,349 

11,594 

5,697 

2,099 

8,242 

7,094 

26,134 

13,272 

5,648 

19,906 

20,569 

6,968 

5,317 

15,210 

9,967 

25,472 

26,638 

6,013 

4,797 

485,603 
196,300 


681,903 
Total  population  of  Tennessee 

Of  which  are — 
Free — White  males 
Do.     females 

Total  whites 
Colored  males 
Do.    females    - 

Total  free  colored 

Total  free 
Vol.  XLIII— Sig.  3. 


10,223 
2,161 
2,522 
7,855 

13,340 
5,409 

10,579 
9,157 

12.024 
5,335 

13,178 
4,865 

10,004 

12,465 
5,954 
5,240 

12,655 
4,839 
9,954 
4,229 
8,886 
7,539 


178,413 


24,748 
7,725 

16,460 
5,606 
1.303 
2,629 
5,474 

12,073 

12,745 
4,520 
6,907 
5,462 
7,993 
4,452 
3,505 
9,289 
7,315 
8,679 

17,984 
4,859 

18,231 
8,548 
7,427 
5,320 
1,762 
7,400 
6,686 

17,485 
9,671 
3,499 

15,522 

13,312 
5,568 
3,585 

13,634 
9,045 

19,528 

16,133 
5,734 
3.949 


540,300 


275,065 
260,680 


2,335 

2,220 


1,118 

115 
60 

615 
1,070 

608 
1,222 

909 
1,659 

382 
1.282 

245 
1,024 
2,033 

460 

268 
1,053 

471 
1,040 

419 
1,187 

647 


17,887 


5,648 

1,672 

11,662 

1,659 

601 

119 

3,178 

3,547 

5,958 

1,281 

1,212 

725 

3,662 

416 

1,829 

2,960 

1,433 

1,019 

4,091 

552 

9,434 

5-,801 

4,167 

377 

337 

842 

408 

8,649 

3,601 

2,149 

4,384 

7,257 

1,400 

1,732 

1,556 

922 

5,944 

10,505 

279 


123,716 

17,887 


141,6 


4,555 


540,300 


Slaves. — Males 

Females 


Total  slaves 


70,216 
71,387 


141,603 


Federal  or  representative  number 


STATE    OF 

OHIO. 

County. 

Aggregate. 
12,281 

Free. 

Adams 

12,281 

Ashtabula 

14,5S4 

14,584 

Athens 

9,787 

9,787 

Allen 

578 

578 

Belmont 

28,627 

28,627 

Brown 

17,867 

17,867 

Butler 

27,142 

27,141 

Champaign 

12,131 

12,131 

Clark 

13,114 

13,113 

Clermont 

20,466 

20,466 

Columbiana 

35,592 

35,592 

Coshocton 

11,161 

11,161 

Cayahoga 

10,373 

10,373 

Crawford 

4,791 

4,791 

Clinton 

11,436 

11,436 

Dark 

6,204 

6,204 

Delaware 

11,504 

11,504 

Fairfield 

24,786 

24,786 

Fayette 

8,182 

8,182 

Franklin 

14,741 

14,741 

Gallia 

9,733 

9,733 

Geauga 

15,813 

15,813 

Green 

14,801 

14,801 

Guernsey 

18,036 

18,036 

Hocking 

4,008 

4,008 

Highland 

16,345 

16,345 

Harrison 

20,916 

20,916 

Hamilton,  including  Cin- 

cinnati 

52,317 

52,315 

Harden 

210 

210 

Hancock 

813 

813 

Henry 

262 

262 

Holmes 

9,135 

9,135 

Huron 

13,341 

13,341 

Jefferson 

22,489 

22,489 

Jackson 

5,941 

5,941 

Knox 

17,085 

17,085 

Lawrence 

5,367 

5,367 

Licking 

20,714 

20,714 

Lorain 

5,696 

5,696 

Logan 

6,440 

6,440 

Madison 

6,190 

•6,189 

Marion 

6,551 

6,551 

Medina 

7,560 

7,560 

Meigs 

6,158 

6,158 

Mercer 

1,110 

1,110 

Miami 

12,807 

12,807 

Monroe 

8,768 

8,768 

Montgomery 

24,362 

24,361 

Morgan 

11,799 

11,799 

Muskingum 

29,334 

29,334 

Perry 

13,970 

13,970 

Pickaway 

16,001 

16,001 

Pike 

6,024 

6,024 

Portage 

16,963 

16,963 

Preble 

16,291 

16,291 

Putnam 

230 

230 

Paulding 

161 

161 

Richland 

24,006 

24,006 

Ross 

24,068 

24,068 

Sandusky 

2,851 

2,851 

Shelby 

3,671 

3^671 

Sciota 

8,740 

8,740 

Seneca 

5,159 

5,159 

Stark 

26,588 

26,588 

Tuskarawas 

14,298 

14,298 

Trumbull 

26,153 

26,153 

Union 

3,192 

3,192 

Van  Wert 

49 

49 

Warren 

21,468 

21,468 

Washington 

11,731 

11,731 

Wayne 

23,333 

23,333 

Williams 

387 

387 

Wood 

1,102 

1,102 

681,903 
625,263 


Total  Ohio  935,884. 

Total  population  of  Ohio 


935,878 


6 

035. «84 


•64 
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Of  which  arc— 
Free. — White  males  - 
Do    females 

Total  whites 

Colored  males    - 

Do    females 


478.680 
447,031 


4, 
4,779 


926,311 


Total  free  colored    - 


Total  free 
Slaves. — Male    - 
Females 

Total  slaves 


STATE   OF    LOUISU 

Aggregate. 


Parishes. 

EASTERN    LOUISIANA. 

Lafourche  Interior  5,503 

Ascension  5,420 

St.  Helena  4,028 

St.  Tammany  9,864 

Washington  2,286 

Assumption  5,669 

Tcrre  Bonne  2,121 

Iberville  7,019 

Concordia  4,662 

Jefferson  6,846 

Plaquiminea  4,489 

East  Feliciana  8,247 

West  Feliciana  8,629 

East  Baton  Rouge  6,698 

West  Eaton  Rouge  3,084 

St.  James  7,646 

Point  Coupee  5,936 

St.  John  Baptiste  5,677 

St.  Bernard  3,356 

St.  Charles  5,147 

Orleans,  on  the  right  hank 

of  the  river,  and  on  the 

left  bank,  all  below Man- 

devillc  street.  3,744 

Lower    suburbs    of  New 

Orleans  2,893 

Northern  suburbs  of  New 

Orleans  3,976 

Fort  Pike  83 

Upper    suburbs    of  New 

Orleans  9,437 

Old  square  of  the  city  of 

Kcw  Orleans  29,694 


Total  Eastern  Louisiana  155, 


WESTERN    LOUISIANA. 

St.  Landry 

Nachitoches 

Rapides 

St.  Martin's 

St.  Mary's 

Lafayette 

Washita 

Avoyelles 

Caeahoula 

Claiborne 

West  Louisiana   . 
East  Louisiana 

Grand  total 

East  Louisiana,  extra 


215,739 
Total  population  of  Louisiana 

Of  which  are — 
Free. — White  males 
Do    females 

Total  whites 
Colored  males 
Do    females 

Total  free  colored 

Total  free 
Slave*. — Males  - 

Females 

Total  slaves 


Total  of  Btate,  as  above 

Federal  or  representative  number 


Free. 

3,350 
1,859 
2,669 
1 ,504 
1,693 
3,788 
1,088 
2,541 
1,045 
1,939 
1,301 
3,595 
2,384 
3,350 
1,152 
2,617 
1,726 
2,184 
837 
1,029 


1,581 
2,320 


2,625 
76 


6,353 
20,232 


7,621 
4,334 
2,240 
3.218 
2,138 
3,286 
2,995 
2,149 
1,661 
1,549 

31,197 

74,744 

105,941 
210 

106,151 


935,884 


89,441 


),480 


57,911 
51,677 


109,588 


Slaves. 

2,153 
3,567 
1 ,359 
1,360 
587 
1,881 
1,033 
4,508 
3,617 
4,907 
3,188 
4,652 
6,245 
3,348 
1,932 
5,096 
4,210 
3,493 
2,519 
4,118 


16,710 
106,151 


215,730 
171,904 


Comity. 

•Segregate. 

Free. 

Orange 

"  7,901 

7,900 

Henry 

6,497 

6,497 

Tippecanoe 

7,187 

7,187 

Green 

4,242 

4,242 

Bartholomew 

5,470 

5,476 

Carroll 

1,611 

1,611 

Knox 

6,525 

6,525 

Washington 

13,064 

13,064 

Daviess 

4,513 

4,543 

Fayette 

9,112 

9,112 

Lawrence 

9,234 

9,234 

Gibson 

5,418 

5,418 

Sullivan 

4,630 

4,630 

Boon 

621 

621 

Vermillion 

5,692 

5,692 

Hamilton 

1,757 

1,757 

Hush 

9,707 

9,707 

Martin 

2.010 

2,010 

Madison 

2,238 

2.238 

Allen 

996 

996 

Pike 

2,475 

2,475 

Decatur 

5,887 

5,886 

St.  Joseph's,  anc 

territory 

attached 

287 

287 

Elkhart,  and  tcr. 

attached     935 

935 

Ripley 

3.989 

3,989 

Switzerland 

7,028 

7,028 

Park 

7,535 

7,535 

Fountain 

7,619 

7,619 

Warren,  with  territory  at- 

tached 

2,861 

2,861 

Vanderburg 

2,611 

2,611 

Union 

7,944 

7,944 

Clay 

1,616 

1,616 

Montgomery 

7,317 

7,317 

Clinton 

1,423 

1,423 

Vigo 

5,766 

5,766 

Hendricks 

3,975 

3,975 

Monroe 

6,577 

6,577 

Putnam 

8,262 

8,262 

Morjj.'in 

5,593 

5,593 

Scott 

3,092 

3,092 

Clark 

10,686 

10,686 

Jefferson 

11,465 

11,465 

Spencer 

3;i96 

3,196 

Marion 

7,192 

7,192 

Crawford 

3,238 

3,238 

Warrick 

2,877 

2,876 

Delaware 

2,374 

2,374 

Perry 

3,369 

3,369 

Floyd 

6,361 

6,361 

Shelby 

6,295 

6,295 

Hancock 

1 ,430 

1,436 

Randolph 

3,912 

3,912 

iVi,  ne 

18,571 

18,571 

Posey 

0,549 

6,519 

Jackson 

4,876 

4,870 

Owen 

4,017 

4.017 

Cass 

1,162 

1,162 

Johnson 

4,019 

4,019 

Dubois 

•3J778 

3,778 

Harrison 

10,273 

10.273 

Jennings 

3,974 

3,974 

Dearborn 

13,971 

13,974 

Franklin 

10,190 

10,190 

Total  Indiana  343,031 

Total  population  of  Indiana 

Of  which  are — 
Free. — White  males 
Do      females 

Total  whites 
Colored  males 
Do     females 

Total  free  colored 


343,028 


175,885 
163,514 


1 ,857 
1,772 


330,399 


Total  free 
Slaves. — Males 

Females 

Total  slaves 


none 
3 


343,031 


County. 
Adams 
Wilkinson 
Claiborne 
Jefferson 
Hinds 
Amite 
Warren 


STATE    OF   MISSISSIPPI. 

•Aggregate. 
14,937 
11,680 

9,787 

9,755 

8,645 

7,934 

7,861 


Free. 

Slaves. 

3,995 

10,942 

3,825 

7.861 

3,629 

6.165 

3,045 

6,710 

5,433 

3,212 

3,845 

4,089 

3,378 

4,483 
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County.                     Aggregate. 

Free. 

Slaves. 

Of  which  are — 

'opiate                                 7,001 

5,247 

1.754 

Free. — White  males 

- 

83,048 

razoo                                     6,550 

4,080 

2,470 

Do      females 

- 

-      73,013 

awronco                              5,293 

3,486 

1,807 

ike                                        5,402 

3,800 

1,602 

Total  whites 

- 

153,061 

ladison                                 4,973 

2,805 

2,167 

Colored  males 

. 

824 

ranklin                                 4,622 

2,415 

2,207 

Do     females 

813 

[onroe                                 3,861 

2,918 

943 



[arion                                    3,691 

1,978 

1,715 

Total  free  colored 

- 

1,637 

owndes                                3,173 

2,109 

1,064 



Vayne                                    2,781 

1,705 

1,076 

Total  free 

156,698 

inipson                                 2,680 

2,040 

640 

Slaves. — Males 

j        -        _ 

347 

ovington                              2,551 

1,851 

700 

Females 

-• 

400 

erry                                       2,300 

1,480 

820 

— ; 

an  kin                                    2,083 

1,697 

386 

Total  slaves 

- 

- 

T47 

Washington                           1,976 

792 

1,184 

ancock                               1,962 

1,409 

553 

157,445 

roene                                    1,854 

1,316 

538 

ickson                                  1,792 

1,392 

400 

8TATE 

sues                                    1,471 

1,310 

161 

County. 

Aggregate. 

Free. 

Slaves. 





. , 

NORTHERN    ALABAMA. 

Mississippi,  total           136,621 

70,962 

65,659  # 
136,621 

Madison 

27,990 

14,063 

13,627 

otal  population  of  Mississippi 

_ 

Limestone 

14,807 

8,119 

6,689 



Jefferson 

6,855 

6,140 

1,715 

Of  which  are— 

Walks* 

2,202 

3,034 

168 

ree. — White  males        - 

38,466 

Marion 

4,058 

3,458 

600 

Do    females 

-      31,977 

Morgan 

9,062 

6,168 

2,894 



Lawrence 

14,984 

8,428 

6,556 

Total  whites    - 

- 

70,443 

St.  Clair 

5,975 

4,821 

1,154 

Colored  males 

288 

Franklin 

11,078 

6,090 

4,988 

Do     females 

231 

Lauderdale 

11,781 

7,986 

3,795 



lilount 

4,233 

3,903 

330 

Total  free  colored 

- 

519 

Jackson 

12,700 

11,438 

1,264 

Total  free 

_ 

70,962 

Total  N.  Alabama 

125,725 

81,595 

44,130 

laves. — Males          ... 

33,099 





i    ■■ 

Females        - 

-    32,500 

SOUTHERN   ALABAMA. 



*Mobile 

3,073 

1,967 

X,106 

Total  slaves 

- 

65,659 

Baldwin 

2,324 

1,061 

1,263 



Monroe 

8,782 

5,241 

3,541 

136,621 

Dallas 

14,017 

6,857 

7,160 

ederal  or  representative  number 

_ 

110,358 

Pickens 

6,622 

4.991 

1,631 

STATE    OF    ILLINOIS. 

Bibb 

6,306 

5;il4 

1,192 

County.                     Aggregate. 

Free. 

Slaves. 

Montgomery 

12,695 

6,245 

6,450 

lexander                              1,390 

1,384 

6 

Clarko 

7,595 

3,923 

3,672 

>pe                                         3,316 

3,291 

25 

Shelby 

5,704 

4,565 

1,139 

nion                                      3,239 

3,235 

4 

Butler 

5,650 

3,911 

1,739 

>hnston                                1,596 

1,585 

11 

Henry 

4,020 

3,011 

1,009 

ickson                                1,828 

1,807 

21 

Marengo 

7,700 

4,562 

3,138 

ranklin                                4,083 

4,074 

9 

Green 

15,026 

7,606 

7,420 

;rry                                    1,215 
indolph                               4,429 
onroe                                 2,000 

1,211 

4 

Tike 

7,108 

5,230 

1,878 

4,218 
1,962 
1,662 
2,124 

•    211 

38 

Perry 
Conecah 

11,490 
7,444 

7,172 
3,824 

4,318 
3,620 

rashington                         1,675 
arion                                   2,125 

13 

Autauga 
Wilcox 

11,874 
9,548 

5,884 
5,558 

5,990 
3,990 

fferson                               2,555 

2,555 

Fayette 

3,547 

3,035 

512 

imilton                              2,616 

2,614 

2 

Dale 

2,031 

1,762 

269 

illatin                                  7,405 

7,221 
6,091 

184 

Covington 

1,522 

1,126 

396 

hite                                   6,091 

Washington 

3,474 

1,942 

1,532 

lwards                               1,649 

1,649 
2,710 

Lowndes 

9,410 

5,022 

4,388 

abash                                2,710 

Tuscaloosa 

13,646 

8,853 

4,793 

ayne                                 2,553 

2,550 

3 

*Mobile  city 

3,194 

2,019 

1,175 

ay                                         755 
inton                                   2,330 

753 
2,325 
6,982 

3 
5 

Total  S.  Alabama 

183,802 

110,383 

73,419 

.  Clair                                 7,078 

96 

Total  N.  Alabama 

125,725 

61,593 

44,130 

adison                                 6,221 
md                                     3,124 

6,197 
3,123 

34 
1 

Grand  state  total 

309,527 

191,978 

117,549 

yette                                 2,704 

2,680 

24 

Total  population  of  Alabama 

- 

309,527 

iwrence                             3,668 

3,668 

awford                              3,117 

3,117 

Of  which  are — 

gar                                     4,071 

4,071 

Free. — White  males 

- 

100,846. 

irk                                    3,940 

3,940 

Do      females 

_ 

89,560 

nuillion                            5,836 

5,836 

icon                                  1,122 

1,122 

Total  whites 

_ 

-      190.406 

clby                                    2,972 

2,970 

2 

Colored  males 

- 

844 

zewell                               4,716 

4,712 

4 

Do    females 

_ 

728 

mtgomery                        2,953 

2,949 

4 

icoupin                               1,990 

1,990 

Total  free  colored 

1,572 

een                                     7,674 

7,665 

9 

>rgan                                 12,714 

12,714 

Total  free 

-       191.978 

ngamon                            12,960 

12,947 

13 

Slaves. — Males 

- 

59,170 

I  noun                                1,092 

1,092 

Females 

. 

58,379 

te                                        2,396 

2,396 

Hon                                    1,841 

1,841 

Total  slaves    - 

117.1 

ox                                         274 

274 

nry                                            41 
ams                                    2,186 
ncock                                  483 

41 

2,186 
483 

Federal  or  representative  number 

_ 

309,527 
262,50S 

rcer                                        26 

26 

STATE   OF    MISSOURI. 

irren                                   308 

308 

County.                     Aggregate, 

Free. 

Slaves. 

1,310 

Lincoln 

4,059 

3,309 

750 

Vlarion 

4,837 

3,510 

1,327 

S&«j 

2,959 

Chariton 
Washington 

1,780 

6,784 

1,579 
5,616 

301 
1,168 

Daviess                           2,111 

2,080 

31 

refferson 

2,592 

2,356 

236 
396 



^ranklin 

3,484 

3,088 

'otal  Illinois                 157,445 

156,698 

747 

Gasconade 

1,545 

1,408 

137 

al  population  of  Illinois    - 

157,445 

Crawford 

1,721 

1,657 

C4 
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County.  Jlggregat 

Cole  '3,023 

Montgomery  3,902 

Pike  6,129 

Saint  Charles  4,320 

Saint  Louis  14,125 

Saint  Genevieve  2,186 

Perry  3,349 

Saint  Francois  2,366 

Cape  Girardeau  7,445 

Scott  2,136 

New  Madrid  2,350 

Wayne  3,264 

Callaway  6,159 

Boon  8,859 

Howard  10,854 

Cooper  6,904 

Saline  2,873 

La  Fayetts  2,912 

Clay  5,338 

Jackson  2,823 

Randolph:  2,942 

Madison  2,371 

Sails  4,375 

Ray  2,657 

Missouri— total  140,455 
Total  population  of  Missouri 

Of  which  are — 
Free.— White  males 
DOi    females 

Total  whites 
Colored  males 
Do    females 

Total  free  colored 

Total  free  - 
Slavei. — Males         - 
Females 

Total  slaves 


Free. 
2.723 
3^97 
4,936 
3,369 
11,329 
1,663 
2,813 
1,943 
6,419 
1,774 
1,879 
2,892 
4,703 
6,936 
8,208 
5,883 
2,167 
2,483 
4,456 
2,630 
2,449 
1,961 
3,536 


Slaves. 

300 

605 
1,193 

951 
2,796 

523 

536 

423 
1,026 

362 

471 

372 
1,456 
1 ,923 
2,646 
1,021 

706 

429 

882 

193 

493 

410 

839 

166 

25,091 
140,455 


61,405 
53y390 


284 
285 


569 


115,364 


Federal  or  representative  numher 

TERRITORY    OF    MICHIGA.N. 

County. 
Wayne 
Monroe 
Oakland 
Linerve 
McComb 
St.  Clair 
Washtenaw 
St.  Joseph 
Cass 
Berrien 
Van  Buren 
Michilimackinaw 
Brown 
Crawford 
Chippewa 
Iowa 

Total  31,639  31,607 

Total  population  of  Michigan  territory 


Of  which  are — 
Free. — White  males 
Do      females 

Total  whites 
Colored  males 
Do     females 


140,455 

130,419 


Aggregate. 

Free. 

6,781 

6,781 

3,187 

3,187 

4,911 

4,910 

1,491 

1,491 

2,413> 

2,413 

1,114 

1,114 

4,042 

4,042 

1,313 

1,313 

919 

919 

325 

325 

5 

5 

877 

877 

1,356 

1,354 

692 

686 

626 

626 

1,587 

1,564 

Slaves. 


32 

31,639 


18,168 
13,178 


159 
102 


31,346 


Total  free  colored  261 

Total  free        -  31,607 

Slaves.  —Males        -----        22 
Females       -       -        -        -       -    10 

Total  slaves       -----  32 


County. 
Phillips 
Hempstead 
Union 
Conway 
Hotspring 
Sevier 
Pope 

Washington 
Clark 
Jefferson 
Miller 

Independence 
Pulaski 


Total  Arkansas  30,388 

Total  population  of  Arkansas  territory 

Of  which  are — 
Free. — White  mates         - 
Do      females         - 

Total  whites 

Colored  males         - 

Do    females 


•Aggregate. 
'  1,152 

Free. 

1,026 

2,512 

1,990 

640 

466 

982 

895 

458 

406 

634 

568 

1.483 

1,972 

2,182 

2,012 

1,369 

1,264 

772 

612 

356 

301 

2,031 

1,728 

2,395 

1,956 

522 
174 

87 

52 

66 
211 
17* 
105 
16* 

55 
303 
439 

4,576 
30,38 


14,195 
11,476 


Total  free  colored 


141 


Total  free        -------    25,812 

Slaves.— Males        -----    2,293 

Females        -  2,283 

Total  slaves    -----         4,576 


31,639 


30,388 

Federal  or  representative 

number 

- 

-       28,5570 

TERRITORY  OF  FLORID 

Jiggree,ate. 

Free. 

Slaves. 

Eastern 

8,956^ 

4,861 

4,095 

Western 

9,478 

5.725 

3,753 

Middle 

15,779 

8,192 

7j5fZ 

Southern 

517 

451 

66 

Total  Florida 

34,730 

19,229 

15,501 

Total  population  of  Florida  territory 

- 

34,730, 

Of  which  are — 

Free. — White  males 

- 

10,236 

Do      females 

- 

-     8,149 

Total  whites 

_ 

. 

18,385 

Colored  maJes 

-     .  - 

383 

Do     females 

- 

461 

Total  free  colored  844 

Total  free    -        -        -        -        -  19,229 

Slaves.— Males    -----        7,985 
Females  -        -        -        -    7,516 

Total  slaves      -----     15,501 


34,730= 


Federal  or  representative  number  - 

DISTRICT   OF    COLUMBIA. 

Aggregate.  Free. 

Washington  city                                  18,826  16,496 

Georgetown                                           8,441  7,265 

Washington  county,  (country  part)    2,994  1,995 


Total  of  Washington  county 


Town  of  Alexandria 

Alexandria  county,  (country  part) 


30,261        25,756 


8,241 
1,332 


,573 


Total  of  Alexandria  county 

Total  District  of  Columbia  39,834 

Total  population  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Of  which  are — 
Free.— White  males         -        -        -        13,647 
Do     females  -        -        -     13,916 


,980 
979 


7,959 
33,715 


Slaves. 
2,330 
1,176 

!)!)9 

4,505 

1,261 
353 

1,614    . 

6,119 


TERRITORY    OF    ARKANSAS. 


Cotmty. 
Lawrence 
Crittenden 
St.  Francis 
Chicot 
Crawford 
Arkansas 
Lafayette 
Jackson 
Monroa 
Izard 


gregate. 

Free. 

Slaves. 

2,806 

2,481 

325 

1,272 

1,107 

165 

1,505 

1,369 

136 

1,165 

995 

270 

2,440 

2,098 

352 

1,426 

1,057 

369 

748 

408 

340 

333 

316 

17 

461 

386 

75 

1,266 

1,209 

57 

Total  whites 
Colored  males 
Do    females 


2,645 
3,507 


27,563 


Total  free  colored        »  6,152 

Total  free        -----       33,715 
Slaves.— Males    -----       2,852 
Females  -        -        -  3,267 

Total  slaves        -----     6,119 
Federal  or  representative  uumhei 


39,834 
37,389 
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EDITORIAL  AND  MISCEIJ.ANEOUS. 
9d"Tlic  ti(.!t:  page  and  index  for  i In-  last  Tolume  lias 
been  delayed  a  little  longer  than  usual — hut  will  he  spee- 
dily forwarded.     It  requires  a  "pretty  considerable"  ex- 
ertion to  prepare  and  publish  our  capacious  indices. 

$5~ We  now  complete  the  late  census  of  the  United 
Slates,  by  counties — and  present  a  very  valuable  table 
shewing,  at  once,  the  results  of  the  censuses  of  1 /"'JO,  1800, 
1810,  18'20and  1830. 

(}C5"Some  of  our  brethren  seem  offended  because  we 
lecline  exchanges  of  papers  with  them.  They  ought 
lot  to  be.  It  is  an  affair  in  width  each  party  has  a  perfect 
ibertv  to  act  for  himself.  The  exchange  list  of  the  Re- 
jisi  kk  is  very  liberal,  and  too  heavy— not  because  of  any 
superior  value  or  cost  attached  to  it,  but  for  the  reason 
hat  an  obligation  is  imposed  to  open  and  look  over  every 
>aper  remitted  in  exchange,  at  no  inconsiderable  sacrifice 
if  time  and  labor — for  the  greater  part  must  needs  be 
lseless  to  us.  The  amount  of  our  exchanges  will  not  be 
ncreased,  unless  influenced  by  special  considerations. 

9d=A  large  number  of  editors  of  newspapers  have  been 
latterly  arranged  to  "wheel  and  fire,"  or  fire  and  wheel, 
it  the  word  of  command.  This  corps  is  nearly  two  hun- 
lred  strong,  and,  whether  loeated  in  Maine  or  Georgia, 
)n  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic  or  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
hey  are  united  by  a  common  interest,  and  act  together 
is  it  with  the  soul  of  one  man,  subservient  to  gangs  of 
nanagers,  dividing  the  "spoils  of  victory,"  of  which 
Lhese  editors  also  liberally  partake — 'more  "than  one  hun- 
Ired  and  fifty  of  them  being  "rewarded"  with  offices,  or 
;'fat"  jobs  of  printing,  &c.  This  is  a  neiv  state  of  things. 
individuals  of  different  parties,  long  ago,  were  sufficient? 
y  violent,  and  abusive  of  the  character  of  the  press — but 
;hey  were  without  organization  or  concert,  and  served 
Hily  as  examples  of  the  foul  and  base  purposes  to  which 
he  noble  art  of  printing  might  be  perverted  by  unworthy 
nen:  but  now  a  falsehood  manufactured  or  a  calumny 
urged,  runs  through  the  whole  line  of  hired  presses; 
uid,  as  it  is  against  standing  orders  to  acknowledge  truth 
Hade  manifest,-— a  falsehood  or  calumny, once  fairly  afloat, 
s  rather  bolstered  by  new  emissions  than  corrected,  that 
he  people  may  be  undeceived  and  rightly  understand 
he  character  of  public  men  and  public  measures. 

These  miserable  men,  whose  "poverty  has  consented'' 
o  a  sale  of  their  principles,  vend  paragraphs  like  su  ine's 
lesh  in  the  market — "by  the  square,"  as  mere  matters  of 
usiness.  If  the  tie  has  effect~-*heir  "vocation"  is  per- 
ect,  their  work  faithfully  performed!  If  unsuccessful, 
key  are  required  to  "try  again;"  and,  under  some  new 
hape,  insinuate  the  lie  from  the  grossness  of  which  the 
ublic  mind  recoiled  when  nakedly  presented;  and  thus 
dolatrous  praise  is  sent  forth,  or  "public  indignation'-' 
manufactured,  by  the  cart-load,  according  to  order,  and 
s  circumstances  demand.  And  those  thus  used  to  forge 
r  father  falsehood  or  calumny,  are  generally  secured 
gainst  those  responsibilities  which  attach  to  other  men— 
eing  "creatures  so  despicable"  that  they  cannot  lie  touch- 
d  without  the  aid  of  "a  pair  of  tongs." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  certain  of  these  should  fall  into 
n  opinion  that  all  other  persons  are  hired  and  govern- 
d  like  themselves.  The  negroes  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
annot  imagine  that  a  -white  man  is  either  comely  or 
ealthful.  Ml  their  notions  of  perfection  centre  in  black- 
ess.  So  with  these  blackers  of'  type.  But,  as  the  es> 
lary  ot  the  Niger  has  been  discovered,  and  with  it  a 
awning  hope  entertained  that  civilized  men  may  reach 
le  heart  ot  "Negroland,"— it  is  possible  for  events  to 
ccur  in  the  United  States  by  which  these  blackers  of  type 
lay  comprehend,  that  every  editor  is  not  paid  "by 'the 
mare''  tor  all  articles  written  and  published  by  "him. 
'his  will  be  a  great  public  gain— but  the  editorial  band 
ill  be  dissolved. 

By  some  of  this  band  the  remarks  of  the  editor  of 
ie  Register,  concerning  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
ave  been  broadly  ascribed  to  accommodations,  or  fa- 
ors,  or  bribes,  from  that  institution.  In  respect  to  which, 
erhaps,  it  may  be  proper  to  say— that  he  never  personal- 
r  received  a  solitary  accommodation,  or  favor,  from  that 
ank,  (nor  any  other  person  for  him),  in  any  manner  what- 
ever, directly  or  indirectly,  since  its  establishment    to 


the  present  day— that  he  never  asked  for  any  favor  or 
accommodation'  at  the  bank,  except  to  obtain,  (for  a  fe- 
male friend),  a  draft  for  fifty  dollars,  on  a  distant  office, 
in  exchange  for  a  fifty  dollar  note  of  the  bank  itselt— 
which  favor  was  refused,  and,  as  he  thought,  for  sufficient 
reasons  assigned.*  Rut,  in  common  with  others,  he  has 
received  great  benefits  from  the  hank — in  remittances 
from  his  subscribers.  He  used  to  pay  six  or  eight  hundred 
dollars  a  year  in  shavings  of  bank  notes,  and  now  does 
not  pay  one  hundred— a  considerable  part  of  which  lat- 
ter sum,  (wonderful  to  be  told!)  is  paid  on  certain  bank 
notes  stamped  with  the  word  "Safety  Fund"— though  as 
good  at  home  as  those  of  the  bank  ot  the  United  States, 
but  incapable  of  passing  into  the  common  circulation  as 
"money  "  and  to  be  used  only  as  merchandise  in  distant 
places,  as  the  notes  or  bills  of  local  banks  generally  are. 
And,  having  surrendered  his  constitutional  objections 
against  the  bank— (as  Mr.  Madison,  the  father  ot  the 
constitution,  and  others  of  the  most  distinguished  states- 
men of  our  country  had  done  before  him),  he  sees  a  rea- 
son directly  worth  six  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  himself, 
and  of  incalculable  hem-fit  to  the  community  at  large,  why 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  should  be  re-chartered 
under  the  new  limitations  and  restrictions  provided  in 
the  bill  which  passed  both  bouses  of  congress  and  was 
forbidden  by  the  president.  Rut,  as  an  old  republican, 
and  the  father  of  ten  children,  Ik-  would  rather  see  the 
charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  officiaVy  burnt 
By  "the  common  hangman,"  (had  we  such  an  ojfjicer), 
than  himself  submit  to,  or  impose  on  his  children,  the 
MONSTER  which  has  been  authoritaticely  proposed 
to  take  the  place  of  this  bank.  Nay,  he  would  rather 
vote  for  a  "president  for  life  with  liberty  to  name  his 
successor,"  than  accept  a  measure  so  fraught  with  de- 
struction to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  as  the  project  al- 
luded to— a  project  which  the  "entire"  "whole  hog" 
press  has  not  DARED  to  support,  because  of  its  utter  reck- 
lessness of  the  general  welfare— the  more  than  kingly 
powers  which  it  'would  confer.     More  axon. 

15  a  r.-riMORE.  By  a  reference  to  the  usual  table  of  deaths, 
it  will  appear  that  the  cholera  has  much  abated  the  vio- 
lence which  it  exhibited  last,  week,  and  there  is  now 
reason  to  hope  that  this  fearful  disease  may  soon  pass 
from  us  and  the  usual  health  of  onr^city  be  restored— by 
permission  of  the  Providence  of  (ion. 

We  ha\<-  lost  a  few  more  valued  citizens,  hut  fatal 
cases  of  cholera  have  chiefly  occurred  among  the  destitute, 
imprudent,  or  depraved  classes  of  society.  These,  and  es- 
peciallv  the  colored  population,  have  sufiered  severely— 
and  in  some  instances  awfullv:  for  it  seems  now  resolved 
into  a  reasonable  certainty,  that  the  cholera  is,  generally,  a 
manageable  disease,  if  promptly  taken  in  band  by  the  fa- 
culty—the patient  being  of  a  sound  constitution  and  good 
habits,  and  not  subjected  to  any  peculiar  excitement— with 
good  nursing,  and  a  ready  and  faithful  application  ot  other 
'means  required  to  bring  about  a  favorable  issue.  Y\  e  say 
"L'<  net-ally"— for  some  few  fatal  cases  have  happened  in 
teeming  opposition  to  alt  these;  and  others  will,  perhaps, 
occur."  "Vigilance  is  the  condition,"  however,  by  which 
this  disease  must  be  chielly  avoided,  or  cured:  and  its  ef- 
fect on  the  system  is  so  prostrating,  that 'much  devolves 
on  the  zeal  and  discretion  of  the  nurse,  to  check  or  pre- 
vent unfavorable  operations.  AH  these  things  consider- 
ed, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  poor  people  of  color  have 
sufiered  so  severely.  Nearly  as  many  of  these  have  died 
as  of  the  white  population— though  their  number  is  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore.  Few  of 
them  have  resources  beyond  the  product  of  their  daily 
laboi— and  too  many  wi'll  not  work  unless  of  daily  ne- 
cessity, hence- they  are  commonly  destitute  of  means;  and 
there  are  other  "reasons  why  they  should  suffer  more 
than   the  poorest  class  of  white  persons,  being  generally 


•In  stating  these  facts,  however,  the  editor  thinks  it  pro- 
per to  observe— that  if  he  had  hired  the  use  of  "mo- 
ney" from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  he  should  feel 
no  other  obligation  to  that  institution  than  such  as  he  lies 
under  to  the  grocer,  or  bootmaker,  or  tailor,  with  whom 
he  deals.  It'is  as  much  the  business  of  the  bank  to  lend 
money,  as  of  the  grocer  to  sell  sugar  and  coffee.  The 
former  will  not  lend,  nor  the  latter  sell,  unless  they  ex- 
pect to  make  a  profit  on  their  respective  transactions. 
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more  thoughtless  and  dissolute.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  persons  of  color  are  more  liahle  to  the  disease,  in 
the  same  circumstances,  than  others — hut  it  is  certain  that 
they  have  suffered  out  of  all  proportion. 

The  gardeners  and  growers  of  fiitjit  are  a  highly 
interesting  and  worthy  class  of  the  population  attached  to 
our  large  cities  and  towns,  and  the  business  they  are  en- 
gaged in  affords  a  comfortable  subsistence  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons — in  ordinary  times;  but  in  these  extraordi- 
nary times  of  the  cholera  their  business  may  be  regarded 
as  almost  destroyed,  and  all  the  labor  and  patience  and 
eare  which  they  have  expended  to  supply  the  market 
A'/ith  choice  plants  and  fruits  are  nearly  wasted.  They 
deserve  great  commisseration,  and  especially  such  of 
them  asare  dependent  on  the  product  of  their  gardens  and 
orchards  to  obtain  the  means  of  livelihood,  Mid  meet 
their  various  pecuniary  engagements.  We  Mould  be- 
speak, on  behalf  of  this  industrious  and  valuable  class  of 
persons  much  forbearance  and  kindness — if  needing  either. 
The  sweat  of  their  honest  brows  has  been  wasted' — and 
their  most  careful  nursings  have  chiefly  produced  articles 
which  prudent  persons  reject. 

Thus  it  has  been  in  Europe.  A  late  London  paper  ob- 
serves— some  of  the  most  opulent  fruit  sellers  who  had 
supplied  the  London  market,  had  lost  £100  a  week,  on 
account  of  the  cholera  interdiction  in  eating. 


The  emigration  from  Europe,  in  the  present  sea- 
son, appears  much  greater  than  ever  it  was  before.  It 
already  much  exceeds  100,000  persons — 'Say  50,000  or 
more,  via  Quebec,  and  the  remainder  by  way  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  he.  At  the"  two  last 
named  places,  and  especially  Baltimore,  very  many  Ger- 
mans have  arrived' — hardy,  healthy  and  evidently  indus- 
trious; the  most  of  whom  seem  to  possess  means  of  con- 
veying themselves  into  the  interior,  where  they  will  soon 
be  among  the  most  valuable  of  our  citizens.  They  have 
"lots"  of  hearty  children;  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
contemplate  a  family  group  of  these  strangers,  prepar- 
ing for  a  start  westward.  Some  brought  their  own  wagons 
and  harness  with  them.  They  are  all  plainly  clad,  in 
vthe  costumes  of  their  country — but  their  clothes  are  good 
and  strong,  without  rents,  and  well  taken  care  of.  They 
differ  as  much  from  the  loads  of  English  paupers  which 

are  sometimes  shovelled  upon  us,  as we  want    a 

comparison — as  the  luscious  peach  differs  from  the  bitter 
Indian  turnip.  And  besides,  these  Germans  will  -work — 
and  support  themselves;  not  fill  up  our  poor  houses. 

Oppression  of  the  south!  Eighty-two  soldiers  of" 
the  revolution  appeared  before  the  court  of  probates  in 
the  county  of  Merrimack  N.  H.  a  few  days  since,  to 
exhibit  their  claims  to  pensions  under  the  late  act  of 
congress.  The  oldest  was  91,  the  youngest  65.  The 
average  of  their  ages  was  about  75  years. 

And  at  the  United  States  court  recently  held  at  Con- 
cord, N.  11.  there  appeared  28  more,  tin.  oldest  aged  85, 
the  youngest  69 — for  like  purposes. 

How  unjust,  that  the  country,  which  owes  its  liberty 
And  independence  to  these,  and  such  as  these,  should  be 
"taxed"  that  their  grey  hairs  may  not  descend  in  poverty 
to  the  grave !   ■ 

Ba:<k  of  the  U.  S.  Samuel  JauJon,  esq.  cashier  of 
the  branch  bank  of  New  Orleans,  has  been  elected  cashier 
of  the  bank  of  the  U.  States  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Mdlvaine, 
resigned.  It  is  stated  in  the  Philadelphia  National  Ga- 
zette that  he  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  station,  and  that 
abetter  choice  could  not  have  been  made. 


paid  for  the  printing  of  10,000  copies  of  the  president's 
message  vetoing  the  bank  bill.  It  was  an  excellent  in- 
vestment— speculating  on  its  favorable  effect. 

The  poor  man's  bank.  A  letter  to  die  editor  says — 
"We  are  all  in  favor  of  the  poor  man's  bank — -to  make  tin 
poor  rich  and  the  rich  poor! — to  compel  the  man  who 
has  money  to  pay  interest  on  money  borrowed  from  those 
who  have  none! — 'to  keep  foreign  capital  out  of  the  coun- 
foreitrn  sroods,  and  so  save 


people  the  trouble  of  making  them!-— to  render  those  who 
have  no  capital  the  founders  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments and  builders  of  houses,  and  employ  the  rich  in  mak- 
ing roads  and  canals,  and  filling  up  towns  or  cities  with 
edifices!  We  want  a  poor  man's  bank,  that  persons  who 
have  money  to  lend,  or  credit  to  extend  to  improvements, 
may  be  taxed  by  those  who  have  neither  money  nor  cre- 
dit— for  it  is  resolved  to  a  certainty,  that  a  poor  man  who 
borrows  money,  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  or  build  him- 
self a  house,  that  his  family  may  have  a  home,  is  taxed 
in  paying  the  interest,  and  certainly  ruined — though  such 
money  borrowed  may  enable  him  to  become  an  indepen- 
dent freeholder !  A  poor  man's  bank  would  remedy  all 
these  things — for,  with  such  a  bank,  the  poor  Mould  have 
but  little  to  dc — they  would  not  be  ruined  by  loans!  The 
only  difficulty  is,  how  they  would  live  without  emim.oy- 
mejjt,  MONEY  or  credit!  This  experiment  has  been 
commenced  already,  on  a  pretty  large  scale,  because  of 
the  veto;  and  we  shall  soon  have  an  ample  trial  of  its  ef- 
fects. 

The  veto.  From  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette.  We  regret 
to  learn  that  the  paralyzing  influence  of  this  most  ill-ad- 
vised measure  has  recently  been  most  severely  felt  by  a 
most  deserving,  enterprizing,  and  useful  class  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  late  fresh,  coming 
as  it  did  at  a  most  unexpected  season  of  the  year,  Mas  ea- 
gerly taken  advantage  of  by  many  of  our  lumber  men,  in 
the  upper  counties  on  the  Allegheny  river,  to  bring  down 
their  rafts.  After  a  long  and  laborious  navigation,  they 
arrived  at  Pittsburgh,  elated  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
had  reached  the  market  in  the  very  nick  of  time  and  full 
of  hope  of  ready  sales,  and  high  prices.  Great,  indeed, 
under  such  circumstances,  must  have  been  their  disap- 
pointment, when  they  discovered  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  alarm  produced  by  the  veto,  there  was  but  little  de- 
mand for  lumber,  even  at  very  low  prices.  Lumber  mer- 
chants who  had  usually  purchased  largely  being  fearful 
that  but  little  building  would  be  done  in  the  ensuing  year, 
would  not  purchase  more  than  a  small  quantity  even  at 
low  prices.  Merchants  buy  to  sell  again,  and  while  the 
cloud  thrown  over  our  prospects  by  the  veto  continues, 
every  prudent  man  will  act  cautiously. 


Vebmont.  It  seems  that  "no  choice"  has  been  made 
of  a  governor  of  this  state  at  the  election  just  held.  The 
returns,  so  far  as  received,  are  stated  below;  and,  for  the 
Sake  of  the  comparison,  the  votes  of  the  same  towns,  last 
year,  are  added — 

1832  1831 

Palmer  5,S24  5,471 

Crafts  4,592  [Allen]  4,148 

Meech  1,621  1,465 

Messrs.  Crafts  and  allien,  national  republicans — Mr. 
Palmer,  anti-masonic,  and  Mr.  Jlleech,  Jackson.  >.r. 
Palmer  is  the  present  governor,  elected  by  the  legislature 
last  year,  for  then,  as  now,  there  Mas  "no  choice"  made 
by  the  people.  He  Mas  formerly  a  member  of  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Crafts  was  long  in  the 
house  of  representatives.  These  gentlemen  agree  on  ;dl 
points,  except  concerning  masonry  and  anti-masonry* — 
and,  perhaps,  on  that  subject  differ  chiefly  in  its  political 
character.  They  are  very  worthy  gentlemen,  and  true 
friends  of  the  American  System. 

Mr.  R.  Skinner,  the  national  republican  candidate, 
whose  nomination  was  adopted  by  the  anti-masons,  has 
been  elected  to  supply  the  vacancy  in  congress  caused  l>y 
the  decease  of  the  late  much  valued  Mr.  Hunt. 

Massachusetts.  A  twelfth  attempt  to  ehct  a  mem* 
ber  of  congress  from  Essex  North  district,  has  failed. 
For  Kittrerige  1,180,  Osgood  910— various  1,059.  Such 
results,  we  hope,  will  lead  to  an  abolition  e.f  the  majority 
system.  Rhode  Island  is  thus,  by  a  minority-party,  de- 
prived of  a  governor.  There  always  Mill  be  il<\vi 
manger." 

Rhode  Island  election.  The  total  returns  from  the 
fourth  unsuccessful  attempt  at  an  election  in  Rhode  Island 
Mere  received  by  the  Providence  papers  of  Monday,  witjt 
the  exception   of  three    small    towns.     If  the   reported 


try,  that  we  may  import  more  foreign  g 

our   mechanics   and   manufacturers   and    other  Morking  |  majorities  from  them  be  addrd,  the  vote  stood  as  follows; 
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Arnold.  Fenner.     Spragne. 
2,907  2,520             957 
At  the  July  election,  the  re- 
turns were  as  follows:          2,721  2,341             792 

Increase,  Nat.  Republican         186  J.  179 A.M.  165 

[Arnold,  national  republican;  Fenner,  Jackson;  Sprague, 
anti -mason.] 

New  York.  From  the  31st  July  to  31st  August,  in- 
clusive, there  have  arrived  at  this  port,  385  vessels,  in- 
cluding ships,  brigs  and  schooners.  Of  this  number,  57 
were  owned  in  foreign  countries,  viz:  43  British,  8  French, 
1  Spanish,  2  German  and  3  Swedish.  In  the  same  period, 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  steerage 
passengers  have  arrived  in  this  city.  [  Com.  Adv. 

Georgia.  The  candidates  for  congress  have  had  a 
circular  addressed  to  them  on  the  subject  of  nullification, 
and  replies  have  been  received  from  seven  gentlemen. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Glascock,  Valentine  Walker,  Henry 
Mealing,  Chas.  E.  Haynes,  G.  W.  Owens  and  A.  Rhodes, 
totally  reject  nullification;  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Longstreet  ob- 
serves— -"I  can  only  say  for  the  present,  that  I  believe 
nullification  to  be  the  proper  mode  of  resistance  to  the 
tariff";  at  the  same  time,  /  am  ready  to  relinquish  it  for 
any  other  mode  which  may  unite  the  people  of  Georgia." 

Mississippi.  Mr.  Cage  has  been  elected,  and  Mr. 
Plumer  re-elected,  to  congress  from  this  state,  now  en- 
titled to  two  members.  There  were  three  other  candi- 
dates who  received  respectable  polls. 

Missouri.     The  returns  of  the  late  elections,  except 
for  Crawford  county,  have  been  received — as  follows: 
For  governor    Dunklin,  (Jackson),  9,121 

Bull,  (anti),  8,035 

•    Dorris,  386 

Smith,  314 

Lieut,  gov.        Boggs,         (Jackson),  8,361 

McClelland,     (anti),  7,641 

Congress  Ashlev,  (anti),  9,498 

Wells",  (Jackson),  8,836 

Birch  273 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  other  member  of  congress 
to  which  the  state  is  entitled. 

Both  parties  are  rallying  their  strength  for  the  great 
struggle  in  November;  and  both  seem  sanguine  of  suc- 
cess. 

There  is  a  "Jackson"  majority  in  the  legislature  just 
«hosen— but  no  statement  is  made  of  its  amount. 

Arkansas.  The  political  discussions  in  this  territory 
have  long  been  more  furious  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  oftentimes  lead  to  horrid  rencon- 
tres and  awful  results:  but  -why  so  much  ill  temper  is 
shewn  we  cannot  imagine.  In  the  last  paper  received  by 
us — several  persons,  who  ought  to  be  respected  because 
of  their  condition  in  society,  are  very  unceremoniously 
named,  and  put  down  as  liars  and  rogues. 

Charleston-.  The  following  is  from  the  "Alabama 
Gazette."  That  there  is  a  strong  British  party  among 
the  nullifiers,  we  have  for  some  time  firmly  believed — 
nay,  that  a  certain  person  was  sent,  or  proceeded  on  his 
own  account,  to  England,  to  make  arrangements  for  mi- 
litary assistance,  when  the  "nation  of  South  Carolina" 
should  throw  himself  upon  "her  sovereignty!"  But  no 
such  assistance  can  be  obtained.  The  policy  of  Europe 
is  decidedly  opposed  to  it—and  Great  Britain  has  many 
special  and  important  reasons,  besides,  for  keeping  her-* 
self  out  of  a  scrape  which  can  result  only  in  injury  to 
herself. 

Sighing  for  the  Jlesh  pots  of  Egypt.  The  Charles- 
ton Evening  Post  publishes  an  article  from  a  British 
•newspaper,  in  terms  of  commendation,  which  strongly  in- 
sinuates the  policy  of  returning  to  the  protection  of  "old 
mother  England."  Note  it  well— here  are  the  opening 
sentences  of  it:— 

"Charleston  does  not  appear  to  have  reaped  much  ad- 
vantage from  the  revolution.  There  is  scarcely  a  build- 
ing of  any  size  or  importance,  which  was  not  erected  un- 


der the  old  dominion.  It  was  a  favorite  residence  of  the 
BRITISH  governors  of  South  Carolina,  and  jrrospered 
under  their  sivay.  Since  then  its  glory  has  in  a  great 
measure  departed!" 

The  following  extraet  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Blair,, 
one  of  the  representatives  in  congress  from  S.  Carolina, 
may  be  well  inserted  here — 

"It  is  now  well  understood  that,  in  the  event  of  nullifi- 
cation by  our  state,  the  federal  government  will  blockade 
all  our  ports  by  detachments  from  the  federal  navy — 
all  foreign  goods  will  be  prevented  from  eoming  into  our 
harbors  until  they  have  first  been  examined,  and  the  du- 
ties on  them  secured  in  some  port  in  another  state.  The 
nullifiers  may  call  this  a  declaration  of  war  against  South 
Carolina,  by  the  federal  government,  if  they  will.  The 
federal  government  will  disregard  it,  and  what  will  it 
amount  to?  South  Carolina  will  have  no  navy,  nor  the 
means  of  raising  a  navy,  to  remove  the  blockade.  The 
nullifiers  may  call  on  Great  Britain  for  help,  if  they 
choose;  Great  Britain  will  be  deaf  to  their  solicitations. 
She  would  not  be  so  mad, (all  principle  and  national  law 
aside),  as  to  forfeit  the  friendshipand  commerce  of  twenty- 
three  states  to  preserve  intercourse  and  good  fellowship 
with  South  Carolina  alone.  What,  under  such  circum- 
stances, are  the  nullifiers  to  do?  Organize  a  land  army 
to  march  on  to  Washington  to  regulate  'Uncle  Sam  and 
his  lazy  dogs.' 

"Such  an  enterprise  would  be  as  futile  and  ludicrous 
as  'the  attack  of  Don  Quixote  upon  the  windmills.'  For 
th«  honor  of  my  native  state,  I  hope  'nullification'  will 
never  be  used,  by  any  portion  of  her  citizens,  otherwise 
than  as  mere  declamation. " 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Pinckney,  the  ultra  nullification  candi- 
date and  editor  of  the  "Mercury,"  has  been  re-elected  in- 
tendant,  (or  mayor),  of  this  city — for  Mr.  Pinckney  1,112, 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Desaussure  950. 

The  election  was  conducted  with  great  violence.  It 
seems  that  persons  were  kidnapped  and  confined  until  the 
election  was  over,  or  highly  charged  with  alcohol,  that 
they  might  vote  as  their  keepers  desired.  The  union 
party  though  defeated,  was  not  destroyed — hut  had  al- 
ready "rallied"  to  prepare  for  the  election  of  members 
of  the  legislature,  (for  which  two  adjoining  parishes  vote 
with  the  city),  and  they  hope  to  be  successful. 

The  nullification  party  in  South  Carolina  is  rapidly 
rushing  to  an  explosion — the  leaders  are  mad.  The  de- 
scent from  a  love  of  the  union  to  the  love  of  discord,  has 
been  easy — but  revocarc gradum  is  difficult.  Many  have 
been  swelled  into  importance,  and  do  not  like  to  return 
into  the  mass  of  the  citizens  again. 

The  Charleston  "Courier"  of  the  6th  inst.  says — "We 
learn  from  high  authority,  that  nullification  is  to  be  peace- 
able; and  that  the  modus  operandi  is  to  be,  1st.  By  or- 
dinance of  the  people  in  convention,  declaring  the  tariff" 
laws  unconstitutional,  and  pronouncing  it  infamous  and 
treasonable  to  enforce  them  within  the  limits  of  the  state. 
2d.  By  act  of  legislature,  forbidding  their  enforcement. 
under  the  penalty  of  death.-  3d.  By  means  of  state  judges, 
juries  and  sheriffs,  giving  efficiency  to,  and  putting"  in 
practical  operation  the  legislation  of  the  state." 
$t|"Such  is  "peaceable"  nullification. 

What  is  nullification?  Judge  Smithy  in  his  late 
excellent  address  to  the  citizens  of  Spartanburg  district, 
in  South  Carolina,  thus  answers  the  interrogatory: 

Nullification  assumes  a  new  character  and  a  new  remedy 
according  to  the  orator  who  declaims.  Chancellor  Harper 
leaves  the  remedy  to  the  native  powers  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  is  to  heal  itself,  like  a  broken  leg  or  broken 
arm;  by  what  physicians  call  "the  first  intention."  Go- 
vernor Hamilton  tells  us  we  are  to  find  an  effectual  pro- 
tection in  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  And  although  their  re- 
medies are  totally  different,  each  of  those  statesmen  says 
his  remedy  is  perfectly  constitutional,  safe  and  peaceful. 
But  JMr.  JWcDuffie,  in  his  late  dinner  speech,  comes 
to  the  point  at  once.  He  denies  nullification  to  he  a 
constitutional  power.  He  says:  "I  will  readily  concede 
that  a  state  cannot  nullify  an  act  of  congress,  by  vir- 
tue of  any  power  derived  from  the  constitution,  it 
would  be  a  perfect  solecism  to  suppose  any  such  power 
was   conferred    by    the  constitution.     This  right  flows 
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from  a  higher  source.  All  that  I  claim  for  the  state 
in  this  respect,  necessarily  results  from  the  mere  fad 
of  sovereignty.'1''  This  is  plain  dealing.  It  is  telling 
you  at  once  that  revolution  or  secession  is  the  only  al- 
ternative. What  else  can  he  mean  by  the  "mere  fact 
of  sovereignty?"  Nothing.  It.  admits  of  no  other  so- 
lution. And  he  is  right  if  your  object  is  resistance.  There- 
is  no  middle  ground.  To  say  you  can  resist  the  general 
government,  and  remain  in  the  union,  and  he  at"  peace, 
is  a  perfect  delusion;  calculated  only  to  hoodwink  an  ho- 
nest community,  until  they  .shall  have  advanced  too  far  to 
retrace  their  steps;  which  they  must  do,  and  do  with  dis- 
grace and  humiliation,  or  enter  upon  a  bloody  conflict 
with  the  general  government.  For  the  general  govern- 
ment cannot  how  its  sovereignty  to  the  mandates  of  South 
Carolina,  whilst  the  union  is  worth  preserving.  And  he 
assured  it  will  not  bow  to  the  mandate  of  any  state-,  whilst 
the  sovereign  people  believe  that  a  confederated  govern- 
ment is  calculated  to  promote  their  peace,  their  honor 
and  their  safety. 

Coral  REEFS  are  the  work  of  insects,  and  large  islands 
are  built  upon  pillars  of  coral,  where  the  sea  is  hundreds 
of  fathoms  deep! 

We  notice  the  loss  of  the  brig  Sultana,  of  Boston,  on  a 
coral  reef,  in  hit.  17  7  south,  long.  14.3  28  west,  not  laid 
down  in  any  chart.  The  late  master  of  the  Sultana  says 
that  coral  reefs  are  growing,  so  fast,  thereabouts,  as  to 
render  the  navigation  dangerous;  and  that,  within  a  few- 
months,  eight  vessels  have  been  lost  upon  them. 

Cknten-auies.  According  to  the  census  of  June,  1830, 
there  were  at  that  time  living  in  the  United  States  of  per- 
sons more  than  a  hundred  years  of  ag< — ■ 

White  males,  '    200 

White  females,  380 

Male  slaves  748 

Female  slaves,  070 

Total,  2,079 

The  census  includes  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  5,304, 
of  which  743  were  blacks. 

Of  blind  persons,  5,444,  of  which  1,470  were  blacks. 

(JtJ~The  reported  ages  of  slaves  are  not,  by  any  means, 
to  be  relied  on.  They  are  a  class  which  get  old  very  fast, 
after  .being  past  labor' — *n  the  estimation  of  those  to  whom 
they  belong. 

The  Lvjhax  war.  From  the  Missouri  Republican  of 
Aug.  28.  The  arrival  of  the  William  Wallace  at  this 
port,  from  Galena,  confirms  the  report,  to  which  we  al- 
luded last  week,  of  an  engagement  between  a  party  of 
Sioux  Indians  and  the  hostile  band  of  Sacs  and  Foxes. 
The  victory  over  the  latter  was  a  most  decisive  one:  two 
hundred  of  them  being  killed,  and  forty  taken  prisoners. 
Only  about  70  warriors  escaped.  Among  the  prisoners, 
is  Na-O-pope,  the  second  in   command  in  all   the  entcr- 

Si-ise  against  the  whites,  and  the  celebrated  prophet, 
lack  Hawk,  it  is  said  by  the  prisoners,  was  wounded  by 
a  shot  from  the  steamboat  Warrior,  in  the  action  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Mississippi,  and  died  three  days  after- 
wards. 

Many  conflicting  accounts  are  given  of  the  engagement. 
It  appears  that  tin;  Sioux  were  not  alone  concerned  in  the 
combat,  but  that  they  were  assisted  by  parties  of  the  \Ie- 
nominees  and  Wiunebagoes.  The  latter  tribe,  it  is  said, 
counselled  the  hostile  Indians  to  hold  out  to  the  last; 
and  then  perfidiously  turned  against  them,  and  aided  in 
the  massacre. 

Dlood  enough  has  been  shed  on  both  sides,  in  this  re- 
morseless war;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  small  remnant 
of  these  infatuated  savages  may  be  saved  from  their 
victorious  enemies.  The  clemency  of  the  government, 
after  this  terrible  chastisement,  should  be  called  .into 
exercise.  Much  as  we  have  suffered  from  their  depreda- 
tions, we  should  not  forget  to  temper  justice  with  mercy. 

The  U.  S.  schooyer  (iIiamits.  The  New  Orleans 
Argus  of  the  20th  ult.  says: — -"The  U.  States  schooner 
Grampus  commandant  Tatnall,  is  lying  at  the  bar,  from 
a  six  months  cruise,  with  $301), (KM)  specie  on  board.  She 
captured  on  the  10th  instant,  the  brig  Montezuma,  be- 
longing to  St.  Anna,  for  an  aggression  on  the  American 


schooner  William  A.  Turner,  from  New  York,  bound  td 
Matamoras;  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Montezuma,  to 
the  number  of  SO,  are  on  board  the  Grampus." 

The  ship  Roscoe,  named  after  the  illustrious  mer- 
chant-scholar of  Liverpool,  will  sail  on  her  first  voyage- 
on  Saturday  next,  as  one  of  the  Liverpool  packets,  in  the 
line  of  Pish,  Grinnell  Jc  Co.  A  more  costly  and  magni- 
ficent ship  has  seldom  left  our  port.  She  has  been  built 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  her  commander,  capt. 
.lames  Rogers,  long  and  favorably  known  as  one  of  the 
first  nautical  men.  Her  burthen  is  about  630 tons.  She  is 
finished  and  fitted  from  stem  to  stern,  in  a  manner  that 
does  great  credit  to  the  skill  of  her  builders  and  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  had  superintendence  of  her.  He* 
cabin  is  fitted,  up  with  great  taste  and  beauty;  the  most 
costly  woods,  such  as  satin,  rose,  bird's  eye,  mahogany 
and  every  other  description  which  could  ornament,  have 
been  worked  up.  Her  state  rooms  will  accommodate 
about  thirty  passengers  in  a  style  of  comfort  equal  to  that 
of  our  most  fashionable  hotels.  [JY.  Y.  Daily  Adv. 

$5=There  are  not,  perhaps,  any  ships  in  the  world, 
which,  for  their  various  good  qualities,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  the  comfortable  and  magnificent  manner  in 
which  they  are  fitted,  that  can  be  compared  with  the 
packets  of  the  United  States,  plying  to  London,  Liver- 
pool, Havre,  kc.  They  are  floating  palaces.  In  the 
building  and  fitting,  navigation  or  fighting  of  ships, 
"Brother  Jonathan"  is  not  behind  "Father  Bull." 

A  "swash!"  The  Pott  Carbon  Gazette  contains  the 
following  account  of  a  fracas  in  that  neighborhood  among 
the  coal  wagons.  Those  who  saw  the  machines  in  mo- 
tion, must  have  remembered,  if  they  ever  read  Milton's 
account  of  the  wheels  "instinct  with  life." 

Yesterday  morning,  about  6  o'clock,  a  train  of  cars 
loaded  down  the  lateral  rail  road,  leading  from  amine 
of  col.  Samuel  P.  Wetherill  to  the  Mill  creek  rail  road, 
without  horse  or  attendant.  Near  the  town  they  encoun- 
tered a  train  of  ascending  wagons,  with  a  tremendous  con- 
cussion. The  driver  of  the  latter  escaped  unhurt,  but 
lost  his  horse.  Most  of  the  wagons  were  crushed.  A 
spectator  sayTs  that  the  descending  wagons  left  a  streak  of 
fire  along  the  road,  and  that  the  shock  was  like  thunder, 
fragments  of  the  shattered  wagons  being  hurled  into  the 
air,  and  the  road  strewed  with  the  ruins.  This  destruc- 
tion of  property  proceeded,  as  we  learn,  from  inatten- 

Steamboats.  Important  decision — JMoaks  vs.  Hartley. 
It  appears  by  the  following  decision  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench, that  if  the  steersman  of  a  steamboat,  by  carelessly 
coming  too  near  another  vessel,  thereby  sink  her,  owing 
to  the  swell  of  the  Mater,  the  proprietors  of  the  former 
are  liable,  although  there  should  hi;  no  actual  contact,  it 
was  an  action  against  the  owners  of  the  Eclipse,  Margate 
sieam'packet,  to  recover  the  value  of  a  barge  belonging 
to  the  plaintiff*,  (a  proprietor  of  barges  on  the  river 
Thames),  which  had  been  rundown  by  the  carelessness 
of  defendant's  servants.  On  the  7th  of  October  last  the 
plaintiff's  barge,  (the  Jane  No.  180),  Mas  conveying  bal- 
last from  the  West  India  docks  to  the  Surrey  canal.  The 
Eclipse  steamer  was  coining  up  the  river  at  the  rate  of 
nine  miles  per  hour.  She  was  called  to  by  tin:  men  on 
board  the  barge  to  ease  her  steam,  hut  the  call  was  un- 
attended to,  and  the  steamer  came  so  near  the  barge  that 
the  swell  occasioned  by  the  paddles,  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  motion,  dashed  a  great  quantity  of  water  into  the 
barge,  which  in  a  few  minutes  Mas  sunk,  and  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  the  lighterman  and  another  man  on 
hoard  were  saved.  It  was  proved  that,  the  barge  when 
sunk  was  worth  one  hundred  pounds.  \\  hen  raised  out 
ol"  water  she  was  only  worth  ten  pounds.  She  had  been 
sold  for  eleven  pounds.  The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff 
damages  eighty  pounds.  [London  paper. 

Tin;  ruKsinr.N-T    Awn  the    missionaries.      From   the 

Protestant.  The  American  board  of  commissioners  for 
foreign  missions  appealed  to  tin-  president  of  the  United 
States  in  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  missionaries,  praying 
that  In:  would  execute  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court 
and  rescue  them  from  tin-  penitentiary.  The  following 
is  gen.  Jackson's  reply. 
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"  Gentlemen- -1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  memorial,  slating  that  certain  missionaries 

in  the  stale  of  Georgia  have  been  imprisoned  for  alleged 
offences  against  that  state,  and  requesting  my  interference 
in  furthering  their  release. 

"In  reply,  1  have  to  .inform  you,  that  the  power  vested 
in  me  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  lor  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  laws  of  the  United  States  just  and  impartially 
administered,  aniLnot  for  the  purpose  of  abusing  them,  as 
I  most  assuredly  should  do  were  1  to  interpose  my  autho- 
rity in  the  case"  brought  before  me  in  your  memorial. 
The  state  of  Georgia  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and 
if  any  injustice  has  been  or  is  committed,  there  are  com- 
petent tribunals  at  which  redress  can  be  obtained  without 
an  appeal  to  me.  1  do  not  wish  to  comment  upon  the 
causes  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  missionaries  alluded 
to  in  the  memorial;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing 
that  here,  as  in  most  other  countries,  they  are  by  their  in- 
judicious zeal,  (to  give  it  no  harsher  name),  too  apt  to 
make  themselves  obnoxioxis  to  those  among  whom  they 
are  located.  Anjjrkw  Jauks.ox." 

American  hampers.  The  perfection  at  which  Ame- 
rican manufactures  of  every  description  have  arrived,  is 
truly  surprising.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  story 
is,  that  it  is  native  skill  ami  ingenuity  alone,  and  not  fo- 
reign science,  which  has  produced  this  gratifying  state 
of  things  among  us.  The  idea  that  we  should  be  able  to 
furnish  ourselves  with  tools  and  the  various  commodities 
of  life,  independent  of  all  the  workshops  of  Great  Britain, 
has  been  laughed  at  in  that  country  and  considered  chi- 
merical in  our  own;  but  we  find  the  scepticism  removed, 
and  our  own  implements  counterfeited  and  imitated  by 
even  English  artizans  and  manufacturers.  We  will  re- 
late an  instance  of  this.  Mr.  Kellogg,  an  ingenious  ma- 
nufacturer of  tools,  in  this  town,  has  brought  his  art  al- 
most to  perfection;  his  axes,  hammers,  joiner's  tools, 
&c.  command  the  best  prices  and  are  in  high  repute  in 
this  country;  it  has  lately  been  ascertained  that  a  large 
assortment  of  implements  of  this  kind  have  been  imported 
from  England,  of  inferior  quality,  with  Mr.  Kellogg 's 
name  and  stamp  upon  them!  The  difference  between  the 
two  articles  is  simply  this — the  American  tools  are  made 
of  the  best  -wrought  steel,  while  the  English  ones  are 
made  of  inferior  pohshed  cast  iron. 

[Northampton  Com: 

[We  should  think  it  altogether  honorable  to  lay  a  trap 
to  catch  a  fellow  offering  these  imported  goods  as  the 
manufacture  of  Mr.  Kellogg,  lie  certainly  might  be 
punished  by  law — and  a  free  application  of  coii'-hide  oil, 
to  the  back  of  an  importer  so  doing,  would  have  a  whole- 
some effect.  ] 

Williams's  island.  "I  tell  the  tale  as  told  to  me." 
It  is  currently  said  that  several  gentlemen  have  purchased 
this  island  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  city  there,  to  be 
connected  with  Boston  in  the  manner  that  Brooklyn  is 
connected  with  New  York,  by  steamboats,  By  this  means, 
or  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  ice,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
communication  would  be  interrupted  many,  if  any,  days 
in  the  year.  Rumor  hath  not  broached  the  name  of  this 
altera  Roma,  but  the  same  general  though  vague  autho- 
rity informs  us,  that  the  streets  and  squares  are  to  be  on  a 
spacious  plan,  while,  from  the  delightful  situation,  and 
with  the  sea  breezes  that  fan  it,  the  new  city  can  hardly 
fail  of  being  as  splendid  as  wealth  guided  by  taste  can 
make  it.  The  channel  is  probably  too  deep  for  a  bridge, 
and  were  it  not,  a  crabbed  and  rich  old  gentleman,  gem- 
rally  called  Uncle  Sam,  would  oppose  the  erection  of 
one,  as  he  has  a  ship  yard  above  it  in  Charlestown. 

It  luis  been  remarked  by  strangers  that  a  great  part  of 
the  beauty  of  the  situation  of  Boston  is  its  insular  position, 
and  its  islands.  The  citizens,  however,  have  neglected 
the  islands,  and  left  them  to  be  grazed  by  cattle;  though 
had  such  been  in  the  vicinity  of  European  capitals,  they 
would  have  been  culthated  like  gardens,  and  embellished 
with  villas  and  palaces.  The  original  hive,  if  we  may  so 
call  our  city,  Mas  small,  and  we  'must  send  out  swarms; 
we  must  colonize  the  islands.  Williams's  island  would 
contain  30,000  people,  orjniore,  and  give  each  one  some 
space  to  bustle  in.  The  air  in  summer  is  little  less  cool 
than  at  Nahaut,  and  the  prospect  on  all  sides  is  unrival- 
led.    A  line  of  houses  along  the  shore,  and  fronting  Bos- 


ton, would  be  very  desirable  residences.  The  signal  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  new  arrangement  at  Wiu- 
nisimmet  ferry,  has  led  to  the  rise  of  property  in  that 
vicinity,  and  the  increased  value  that  will  follow  the  im- 
provement of  Williams's  island,  will  add  at  least  thou- 
sands to  the  wealth  of  the  projectors  and  purchasers. 

{Boston  Courier. 

The  White  sulphur  springs  of  Virginia.  The 
Richmond  Gompiler  publishes  the  following  extract  from 
the  letter  of  a  tourist  now  at  this  watering  place: — 

"The  climate  here,  I  think,  by  far  the  best  for  sum- 
mer, that  I  know  or  believe  to  exist;  it  would  not  answer 
for  persons  of  delicate  chests,  being  perhaps  too  cool. 
The  thermometer  has  not  yet  passed  to  summer  heat,  76 
degrees.  The  country  is  most  beautiful,  and  1  have  no 
doubt,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  it  will  he  considered  the 
most  delicious  spot  on  earth.  I  have  visited  all  the  great 
watering  places  of  Europe,  and  I  can  safely  assert,  that 
there  exists  no  warm  bath  on  earth,  at  all  comparable  to 
it.  A  Roman  emperor  would  have  spent  millions  in 
adorning  it — for,  millions  have  been  spent  on  similar 
places,  which  could  bear  no  comparison  with  it.  Con- 
ceive a  collection  of  warm  water,  temperature  96  deg. 
forty  feet  diameter,  and  five  deep,  from  which  rushes  a 
stream  or  volume  of  water,  with  an  impetus  sufficient  to 
turn  the  most  ponderous  machinery  of  any  manufacturing 
establishment.  The  water  impregnated  with  magnesia, 
and  slightly  with  sulphur,  affords  those  who  use  it  as  a 
hath  the  mosi  delightful  sensations.  It  most  nearly  re- 
sembles Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  in  every  respect,  in  tem- 
perature and  volume  of  water,  is  far  inferior  to  it. 

Cotton  tarn.  In  the  year  1831,  England  exported 
58,846,308  lbs.  of  cotton  yarn — and  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1832— 32,167,110  lbs.  Germany,  Switzerland,  the 
Ilanse  Towns  and  Netherlands  took  off  about  one  half  of 
the  first  great  quantity  of  yarn,  Russia  13  millions,  Italy  7 
millions,  India  and  China  5  millions,  United  States  only 
250,000  lbs.  &c.  

Political  items.  The  "New  York  Standard"  lias, 
profitted  wonderfully  by  the  altered  course  of  the  "Cou- 
rier and  Enquirer,"  having  received  many  new  sub- 
scribers*^— and  the  set  made  against  the  latter  has,  most 
probably,  extended  its  wide  circulation;  more  than  one 
hundred  new  subscribers  for  it  being  obtained  in  Cincin- 
nati, only,  in  a  few  hours. 

Mr.  Webb  states  a  nelt  gain  of  452  subscribers  since 
Aug.  23. 

The  editor  of  the  last  named  paper  possesses  a  letter. 
from  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  which  he  repels  the  charge  of 
"apostacy" — urged  against  himself  by  Air.  Ritchie.  Mr. 
J.  among  other  tilings,  is  reported  to  say  Mr.  R.  was  a 
"changeling,"  and  that  he  read  no  part  of  his  paper  but 
the  advertisements,  having  no  faith  in  any  thing  contained 
in  it.  Mr.  Webb  has  invited  Mr.  Ritchie  to  "nomi- 
nate" a  person  to  see  if  the  letter  is  genuine.  But  Mr. 
Ritchie  needs  no  evidence  that  he  is  a  "changeling" — he 
has  that  abundantly  in  his  own  conscience.  lie  has  been, 
many  times  over,  "dyed  in  the  wool." 

The  postmaster  a  Winton,  N.  C.  is  advertised  in  the 
Norfolk  Herald  with  having  "decamped"  for  the  north, 
after  being  caught  in  purloining  money. 

British  finances.  The  London  Morning  Chronicle 
of  .luly  28,  says — > 

The  budget  came  on  last  night.  In  a  time  of  peace, 
the  great  interest  of  a  budget  is  a  prospect  of  a  repeal  of 
taxes.  Of  this  interest  the  budget  of  this  year  is  depriv- 
ed, the  expenditure  on  the  year  ended  the  5th  of  April 
having  considerably  exceeded  the  income. 

The  income  of  1830,  ending  the  5th  January,  1831,  was 
£50,056,616;  and  the  expenditure  was £47,142, 043;  leav- 
ing a  surplus  of  £'2,913,673. 

The  nett  income  of  1831  was  £46,424,440;  and  the 
expenditure  was  £47,123,297;  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
£698,857; 

The  income  for  the  vear  ended  5th  of  April,  1832,  was 
£46,293.521;  the  expenditure,  £47,559,708;  leaving  a  de- 
ficiency of  £1,263, 187. 


The  amount  to  the  5th  Sept.  is  given  at  918 — of  which 
760  were  for  the  daily  paper. 
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Lord  Allhorp  calculates  tlie  receipts  of  the  current 
year  at  £46,470,000;  and  the  estimates  are  £45,698,376; 
and  the  surplus  on  the  5th  April,  1833,  will  thus  be 
£773,624. 

In  accounting  for  the  differences  of  the  revenue  for  the 
last  two  years,  his  lordship  observed,  tbat  of  tbree  causes 
two  would  no  longer  continue.  The  two  causes  are  po- 
litical excitement  and  the  state  of  the  currency.  "It  is 
well  known,"  he  said,  "that  during  the  past"year,  the 
currency  has  been  gradually  contracting— tbat  through- 
out the  whole  of  that  period  the  exchanges  had  been  de- 
cidedly against  this  country, and  that  loss,  of  course,  pro- 
duced a  considerable  stagnation  of  trade.  The  exchanges 
are  now  in  favor  of  this  country.  The  other  cause  was 
cholera,  which  had  an  effect  on  the  customs." 

After  making  his  financial  statement,  lord  Althorp 
concluded  with  declaring  "that  after  the  most  deliberate 
consideration  of  the  subject,  his  majesty's  government 
have  arrived  at  the  determination  of  proposing  the  re- 
newal of  the  sugar  duties. 

[So  thejjresent  intention  of  the  ministers  is  to  protect 
the  West  India  planters  by  the  high  discriminating  duty 
on  sugar  produced  by  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  sugar  pro- 
duced by  other  British  colonists  and  dependents;  but  Ibis 
will  be  one  of  the  first  objects  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  new  and  reformed  parliament  will  be  turned.] 

Value  of  the  right  of  suffrage  in  England  The 
Liverpool  Mercury  publishes  some  remarkable  facts,  tak- 
en from  a  record  whieh  has  been  made  out,  of  the  sums 
paid  to  voters  by  the  two  parties  at  the  last  Liverpool  elec- 
tion. It  appears  that  of  the  2,186  freemen  who  voted  for 
Mr.  Ewart,  1,303  town-voters  received  £19,602,  making 
an  average  of  £15  Os.  10§d.  per  man.  Of  the  2,149  who 
voted  for  Mr.  Denison,  1,336  received  £22,359,  making 
an  average  of  £16  14s.  l±d.  per  man.  We  understand 
that  on  neither  side  are  all  the  out- voters  included  in 
these  statements,  so  that  the  number  bribed  must  have 
been  considerably  greater  than  that  stated  above. 
— »»e  ©©*•••— • 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHOLERA. 

Boston.  The  fifth  case  of  cholera  has  occurred  at  Bo'ston.  It 
was  a  woman  discovered  drunk  in  the  street,  and  taken  to  the 
watch  honse;  where  she  was  found  in  the  morning  diseased. 
She  was  taken  to  the  hospital  and  died  the  same  day.  And  a 
sixth  case  has  since  appeared  in  a  young  man  of  good  habits. 

New  York.  The  Commercial  Advertiser  of  the  11th  contains 
the  following  very  unpleasant  paragraphs: 

The  official  report  of  interments  in  this  city  during  the  past 
week,  will  not  be  published  untii  to-morrow.  On  Saturday  the 
returns  amounted  to  324,  of  which  190  were  cholera  cases;'  and 
some  of  the  churches  had  not  made  returns.  The  disorder  has 
also  exhibited  itself  in  the  vicinity,  on  the  Jersey  shore.  It  is 
certainly  not  true,  as  stated  in  a  morning  paper,  that  the  profli- 
gate and  destitute  alone  are  now  marked  out  by  the  disease. 
The  number  of  respectable  sufferers  is  becoming  greater.  This 
only  admonishes  all  to  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  health.  The 
profusion  of  vegetables  and  fruits  continues  to  be  a  great  temp- 
tation, and  the  night  air  is  now  peculiarly  dangerous.  ' 

Postscript.  Since  the  above,  we  learn,  officially,  that  the 
whole  number  of  interments,  during  the  week  ending  on  Satur- 
day, was  355,  of  which  two  hundred  and  one  were  of  cholera. 

Philadelphia.  Some  solitary  cases  appear  in  this  city— but  all 
apprehensions  of  the  disease  seem  to  have  subsided— and  busi- 
ness and  recreation  go  on  as  usual;  but  persons,  we  hope,  are 
more  careful  of  their  diet,  &c.  than  in  times  past— as  to  fruits 
and  other  vegetables,  strong  drink,  &c.  There  were  only  6  deaths 
by  cholera  in  as  many  days  of  last  week. 

Deatlis  during  the  week.  The  board  of  health  report  for  the 
week  ending  on  Saturday  last,  one  hundred  and  twenty  nine 
deaths.  Of  these  eighteen  were  malignant  cholera— fifteen  sum- 
mer complaint— ten  diarrhoea— eight  consumption  and  two  drun- 
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Health  office.  Baltimore  Sept.  10, 1832.  Report  of  interments  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  for  the  last  week,  ending  this  morning,  viz: 

Old  age  6;  bilious  fever  5;  consumption  9;  cholera  226;  chole- 
ra infantum  22;  asthma  1;  liver  complaint  1;  Hillborn  8;  typhus 
fever  6;  infantile  unknown  23;  unknown  adult 3;  inflammation  of 
the  brain  1,  dysentery  5;  cramp  cholic  1;  suicide  1;  casualty  2; 
abcess  1:  dropsy  in  the  head  3;  rheumatism  1;  intermittent  fever 
2;  mania  1;  small  pox  2;  marasmus  1;  sudden  1— Total  332    . 


Under  one  year,  28;  between  1  and  2, 13;  2  and  5, 10;  5  and  10, 
13;  10  and  21,  26;  above  21,  242—332. 

Males  169;  females  163—332.  Of  which  number  122  were 
colored  persons,  109  free,  13  slaves.     Ev  order, 

DAVID   HARRIS,  scc'i/. 

The  daily  reports  for  the  week  shewed  207  deahts  by  the  cho- 
lera—or 19  less  than  the  true  amount- for  the  week.  The  mor- 
tality was  awful  last  week.  Among  persons  of  color  the  dis- 
ease appears  exceedingly  fatal.  These  make  up  less  than  a 
fourth  part  ofour  population,  and  yet  pretty  nearly  one  half  of 
the  deaths  which  occur  are  of  people  of  color.  In  general, 
they  are  less  cautious  than  white  persons,  and  less  carefully 
and  efficiently  attended. 

Frederick.  There  were  7  cases  of  cholera  and  3  deaths  in  this 
city,  for  the  week  ending  on  the  I lth — 2  foreigners  and  1  citizen 
— Jacob  Steiner,  esq.  a  venerable  and  worthy  man. 

WASHINGTON. 

New  cases.  deaths. 

Sept.    7.  -----    59    -------    -       8 

Sept.    8,  9. 62    --------    15 

Sept.  10.  -----     42    --------     13 

Sept.  11.  -----    29     .......    _      6 

Sept.  12.  -----16-----..-      8 

Sept.  13.  -----     40    -------     -       6 

The  reports  of  cases  and  deaths  at  Washington  are  very  de- 
fective. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  September  8.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  yesterday's  report  is  probably  underrated. 
There  are  cases  of  •which  both  the  termination  and  the  origin 
are  unknown  perhaps  to  any  physician.  In  the  cases  reported, 
fewer  now  terminate  fatally,  probably  from  being  taken  in  hand 
early,  in  consequence  of  the  general  apprehension  of  the  disease. 

From  the  same  of  September  11.  The  omission  of  the  physi- 
cians to  report  is  so  general,  that  there  can  be  no  confidence 
placed  in  the  reports,  except  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  hospital 
cases,  which  are  of  course  exactly  reported.  The  disease  cer- 
tainly wears  a  more  favorable  aspect  during  the  last  twenty-four 
hours.  It  has,  however,  for  ten  days  previous,  been  more  fatal 
than  a  distant  reader  would  have  supposed  from  the  reports. 
The  report  of  yesterday  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
above  explanation. 

From  the  same  of  September  12.  The  report  is  below  the 
mark,  as  heretofore.  The  number  of  new  cases,  we  are  happy 
to  believe,  is  rapidly  falling  off,  which  we  attribute  to  a  fresh 
northerly  wind  the  night  before  la3t.  The  number  of  deaths 
within  the  above  period  exceeded  eight,  the  number  stated. 
We  have  seen  more  funerals  than  eight. 

Two  cases  of  cholera  appeared  at  Alexandria  on  the  7th  inst. 

A  great  mortality  prevails  in  Georgetown.  There  were  44 
deaths  in  that  place  from  the  1st  to  the  9th  inst.  of  these  37  were 
adults — 15  white  and  29  colored.  The  deaths  have  been  chiefly 
confined  to  the  extremely  poor  and  destitute.  It  is  not  said 
how  many  of  these  deaths  were  by  the  cholera;  but  from  the 
report  of  the  board  of  health  it  would  appear  that  the  chief 
part  of  them  were  caused  by  that  disease. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hi  Waterhouse,  of  Boston,  very  clearly  shews  that  cholera, 
as  it  now  prevails,  is  an  ancient  disease — having  been  mention- 
ed by  Hippocrates  and  other  Grecian  physicians,  by  Seydenham 
in  1669;  that  it  has  been  noticed,  from  time  to  time,  from  the 
earliest  records  of  medicine.  He  objects  to  the  word  "Asiatic" 
as  applicable  to  it,  and  takes  the  opportunity  to  add  the  following 
note,  with  reference  to  that  word — 

"Mr.  J.  Q,.  Adams,  who  sees  every  thing  with  precision  be- 
fore he  speaks,  moved  in  congress  to  drop,  as  improper,  the  epi- 
thet Asiatic,  as  connected  with  the  cholera;  but  his  motion  was 
rejected  by  an  assembly  in  which  he  is 

"condemned  to  drudge 
Without  an  equal  and  without  a  judge." — 

A  number  of  Irishmen  attacked  the  cholera  hospital  at  Utica, 
and  compelled  the  physician  and  nurses  to  make  a  quick  retreat 
— but  the  law  prevailed,  and  they  were  taken  into  custody  and 
would  be  punished.  This  establishment  was,  probably,  chiefly 
provided  for  the  benefit  of  this  very  class  of  persons,  travelling 
on  the  canal,  and  having  no  place  of  Shelter,  or  person  to  take 
care  of  them,  when  sick. 

The  interments  at  Montreal,  from  the  10th  June  to  1st  Sep- 
tember, two  months  and  twenty  days,  were  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty,  or  one  out  often  of  the  whole  population, 
including  the  emigrants  and  all  other  transient  persons.' 

Jl  death  party.  The  New  York  Gazette  mentions  a  party  of 
four  persons  who  feasted  on  melons  on  a  certain  day  last  week, 
and  all  died  in  a  few  hours. 

The  cholera  has  raged  dreadfully  among  the  laborers  on  the 
Ohio  and  Chesapeake  canal,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Harper's 
Ferry.  As  many  as  six  persons  are  said  to  have  been  lying 
dead,  at  one  time,  in  a  single  shantee, — while  in  others  the 
dead  and  the  dying  were  mixed  in  awful  confusion.  Many  bad 
abandoned  their  employments  and  (led- and  some  of  these 
were  attacked  on  the  roads,  and  died  in  the  fence  cornera!1 
The  habits  and  exposures  of  these  poor  people  fit  them  for  the 
reception  of  the  cholera,  and  their  accommodations  for  the  sick 
are  wretched  and  scanty,  indeed— for  they  are  crowded  in  tem- 
porary sheds,  and  badly  supplied  even  with  the  most  common 
necessaries  of  life.     The    laborers   are   chiefly  Irishmen. 

(Kji-Since  our  last  publication  we  have  received  accounts  of  cases 
of  cholera  at  the  places  named  below — at  some,  however,  perhaps 
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only  a  solitary  case.  The  record  has  been  made  for  the  simple 
purpose  of'shewing  the  ground  covered  by  the  disease;  and  hun- 
dreds of  cases  have  happened  at  solitary  farm  houses,  as  well  as  at 
other  places,  not  yet  mentioned  by  us. 

Massachusetts.     At  Southbridge. 

Rhode  Island.     At  Providence. 

Connecticut.    At  Bridgeport,  New  Haven. 

New  York,  (state).  At  Brooklyn,  Salina,  Barnegat,  Athens, 
Kingston,  Utica,  Oriskany,  Wampsville,  Rochester,  Schenec- 
tady, Poughkcepsie,  Williamsburg,  Flatlands,  Columbiaville, 
Stuyvesant  Landing,  Whitehall,  Norman's  Hill,  Durhamville, 
Schoharie,  Bufl'alo,  Sullivan,  Cocksakie,  on  Staten  Island  and 
Blackwell's  island,  Rush,  Lenox,  Coeymans,  Albany  (16  deaths 
in  the  week). 

New  Jersey.— At  Paterson,  Rahway,  Newark. 

Pennsylvania.— In  Chester  county,  in  the  Great  Valley,  Nice- 
town,  Kungle's  mill,  Forrestville,  Bethlehem,  Germantown. 

Delaware. — New  Castle. 

Maryland. — At  Snowhill — many  cases  on  the  line  of  the  canal 
near  Hagerstown— from  10  to  15  of  the  laborers,  chiefly  Irish, 
have  died  daily;  Frederick,  Cambridge,  Easton,  Wye,  and  some 
in  Harford,  Cecil,  and  Queen  Anne's  counties,  chiefly  persons 
of  color; 

Virginia. — At  Hampton,  Fortress  Monroe,  Richmond,  Smith- 
field.  ~~  It  is  bad  at  Smithfield — chiefly  among  the  blacks.  The 
disease  appears  to  have  entirely  ceased  at  Norfolk. 

The  cholera  seems  to  have  nearly  ceased  at  Fortress  Monroe 
— 58  cases,  in  all,  had  occurred;  of  these  25  had  died,  viz.  12 
soldiers,  2  white  women,  2  white  children,  and  9  persons  of 
color. 

North  Carolina. — Elizabeth  City. 

Illinois. — Sixteen  cases  of  cholera  appeared  at  Galena,  but 
only  one  had  proved  fatal.  It  is  stated  also  to  prevail  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rock  Island. 

Canada— Quebec  and  Montreal — a  few  cases;  York,  Corn- 
wall, Hamilton,  St.  Regis,  Beaufort,  St.  Foix. 


INTERESTING  CORRESPONDENCE. 

At  a  sitting  of  the  city  council  on  the  7th  hist.,  the  follow- 
ing communication  was  received  from  the  mayor,  enclosing  a 
note  from  the  rev.  Mr.  Elder,  and  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed 
by  the  mayor  to  the  sisters  of  charity,  in  obedience  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  council: 

St.  Mary's  college,  Baltimore,  September  6th,  1832. 
Wm.  Steuart,  esq.  mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Dear  sir — Yours  of  the  1st  inst.,  enclosing  the  unanimous  re- 
solution of  the  city  council  in  favor  of  the  sisters  of  charity, 
together  with  your  letter  accompanying  the  same,  have  been 
received,  and  forwarded  by  mail  to  the  rev.  John  Francis  Hic- 
key,  superior  of  the  sisters  of  charity. 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  communication,  I  cannot 
but  think  myself  fortunate  in  being  the  instrument  in  handing  it 
to  the  superior^and  in  the  name  of  the  sisters  concerned,  tender 
to  you  individually,  and  to  the  city  council,  together  with  the 
board  of  health,  their  best  thanks,  for  the  kindness  and  atten- 
tion they  have  received.  With  sentiments  of  respect  and  esteem, 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  A.  J.  ELDER. 

Mayor's  office,  Baltimore,  September  1st,  1832. 

TO  THE  SISTERS  OF  CHARITY. 

I  have  hereby  the  pleasure  of  transmitting  to  you  a  resolution, 
passed  unanimously  by  the  city  council  of  Baltimore. 

His  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that  I  am  privileged  in  their 
behalf  to  offer  to  you  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  corporate  autho- 
rities of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  for  your  disinterested  manifesta- 
tion of  benevolence  in  undergoing  the  greatest  privations,  and 
voluntarily  extending  your  invaluable  services  in  comforting  and 
relieving  our  indigent  fellow  citizens  under  the  present  afflicting 
dispensation  of  Providence  We  are  sensible  that  the  purest 
purpose  actuates  your  hearts,  that  the  noblest  designs  influence 
your  conduct,  and  that  the  faint  commendation  of  man  is  but  as 
dust  in  the  balance  in  comparison  with  the  more  exalted  favor  of 
Him  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth.  At  the  present  peculiar  crisis, 
however,  when  a  pestilential  epidemic  is  ravaging  our  country, 
when  apprehension  had  seized  the  minds  of  many  individuals, 
and  when  few  could  be  found  who  would  subject  themselves  to 
the  sacrifice  or  incur  the  hazard  of  attending  to  our  hospitals, 
you  came  forward  and  tendered  your  services,  shewing  a  self- 
devotion  and  a  religious  charity  that  demand  especial  praise, 
and  confer  an  obligation  inestimable  in  importance. 

Since,  however,  the  resolution  received  the  unanimous  con- 
currence of  the  concil,  a  circumstance  has  intervened  which  oc- 
casions the  most  painful  emotions.  I  allude  to  the  death  of  sister 
Mary  Frances,  who  has  fallen  a  martyr  in  the  holy  cause  in  which 
ehe  was  engaged,  and  is  now  resting  from  her  labor  and  her 
works  will  follow  her. 

To  behold  life  thus  immolated  in  so  sacred  a  cause  produces 
rather  a  sensation  of  awe  than  of  sorrow,  a  sentiment  of  resig- 
nation to  the  Almighty  fiat,  rather  than  a  useless  regret  at  the 
afflicting  event. 

Such,  therefore,  must  be  the  feelings  of  all  in  the  case  of  sister 
Mary  Frances,  and  we  submit  without  a  murmur. 

Accept  then  the  tender  of  our  deepest  sympathy  for  the  loss 
you  and  our  city  have  sustained  by  the  departure  of  vour  sister, 
and  receive  the  most  unfeigned  expression  of  our  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  kindness  you  have  rendered  our  fellow  citizens, 
in  your  opportune  succor  at  the  present  fearful  period. 

WM.  STEUART,  mayor. 


ITEMS. 

Died  on  the  2nd  inst.  at  the  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  whither 
he  had  gone  for  his  health,  capt.  C.  C.  B.  Thompson,  of  the  U. 
S.  navy. 

Gen.  Atkinson  was  invited  to  a  public  dinner  at  St.  Louis,  on 
his  return  from  the  expedition  against  the  Indians — for  which  he 
feelingly  expressed  his  thanks,  but  declined,  because  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  "his  immediate  return  to  the  army. 

An  ingenious  mechanic  of  Salem,  Mass.  Mr.  Increase  Hill, 
has  constructed  a  pair  of  artificial  hands,  which  are  said  to  be 
admirably  adapted  to  the  multifarious  uses  of  those  important 
members.  The  unfortunate  young  man  for  whom  they  were 
made,  is  said  to  be  able  to  perform  many  operations  with  them, 
among  which  is  enumerated  that  of  writing. 

The  population  returns  of  the  Russian  empire  for  the  year 
1830,  (only  of  those  professing  the  Greek  religion),  gives  in  the 
table  of  deaths  of  the  male  sex,  more  than  1,000  over  100  years 
of  age.  There  were  49  between  115  and  120,  40  between  120 
and  125,  16  between  125  and  140,  and  4  between  140  and  150. 

The  births  for  the  same  period  were  1,844,266  and  the  deaths 
1,337,241— excess  of  births  507,025. 

The  mackerel  fishery  has  been  very  unproductive  the  pre- 
sent season. 

Chaptal,  the  celebrated  chemist,  died  in  Paris  on  the  29t»- 
July,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year.  He  has  rendered  more  ser- 
vice to  mankind  than  all  the  kings  living. 

About  120,000  tons  of  coal  have  descended  the  Schuylkill  in 
the  present  season.  The  present  supply  is  between  6  and  7,000 
tons  weekly. 

While  several  trains  of  coal  cars  were  returning  to  the  mines, 
on  Friday  last,  during  a  thunder  storm,  the  iron  rails  on  the 
road  were  observed  to  be  sparkling  with  electric  fluid,  which 
conducted  along  them  for  the  distance  of  several  rods,  passing 
three  trains  of  cars,  and  knocking  kown  four  mules  attached  to 
them.  No  injury  was  sustained  either  to  the  road,  cars,  or 
mules.  [Mauch  Chunk  Courier- 

The  Scioto  Gazette  states  that  the  recent  flood  in  the  Scioto 
river,  occasioned  by  late  heavy  rains,  has  forced  a  breach  in  the 
dam  across  that  stream,  a  short  distance  below  Chillicothe, 
which  two  days'  additional  labor  would  have  completed.  In- 
consequence of  this  accident,  some  delay  will  necessarily  oc- 
cur in  the  filling  of  the  canal  for  navigation  between  the  dam 
and  Portsmouth;  and  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  will  be  required  to  repair  the  damage.  It  is  added  that 
as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  water  will  permit  the  contractor  to 
resume  his  labor,  the  breach  will  be  repaired  with  as  little  delay 
as  practicable;  after  which  the  water  will  be  let  in,  and  the  na- 
vigation opened  from  the  lake  to  the  Ohio.  Great  preparations 
have  been  made  at  sundry  places  on  the  line  for  a  splendid  cele- 
bration of  the  completion  of  this  great  work,  which,  unless 
some  fresh  accident  prevents  it,  will  take  place  in  the  present 
It  will  constitute  a  splendid  era  in  the  annals  of  the 


month, 
state. 

Three  Dutch  vessels  have  been  seized,  in  this  port,  for  hav- 
ing brought  out  more  passengers  than  the  law  permits. 

In  one  case,  the  circumstances  are  worth  noting.  The  pas- 
sengers are  eight  more  than  the  legal  number.  Three  of  these 
are  Dutchmen,  who  say  that  they  enlisted  in  the  Dutch  marines, 
deceived  by  the  recruiting  officer  into  the  belief  that  he  was  to 
send  them  out  as  emigrants  to  America.  When  they  discover- 
ed the  trick,  they  deserted,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  friend  on  board, 
got  into  the  ship  secretly,  and  were  not  detected  till  she  had 
been  at  sea  a  fortnight.  The  others  are  Shetland  fishermen;  an 
elderly  man,  with  two  sons  and  two  nephews,  most  of  them 
having  wives  and  families  at  home.  They  were  taken  up,  as 
men  in  distress,  several  leagues  from  shore;  having  been  blown 
out  by  a  gale  which  their  boat  could  not  resist.  As  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  these  facts,  the  vessel  will  proba- 
bly be  speedily  liberated.  [U.  S.  Gaz.  of  Tuesday. 

Died,  on  the  26th  ult.  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  Mrs.  Susan- 
nah Hart,  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age— the  mother  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Clay.  Of  seven  children  two  only  survive  her.  The  venera- 
ble lady  departed  in  peace. 

Lord  Howe  used  to  give  the  following  account  of  one  of  his 
crew,  an  Irishman — "The  fellow  was  brave,  but  a  little  too 
fond  of  a  can  of  grog,  yet  he  never  omitted  to  repeat  this  prayer 
every  night  as  he  went  to  his  hammock— 'I  never  murdered  any 
man,  and  no  man  ever  murdered  me;  then  God  bless  all  man- 
kind.    Amen.'  " 

A  passenger  vessel  has  arrived  at  St.  Johns,  (N.  B.),  from 
Belfast,  in  63  days.  She  sailed  with  169  passengers — of  whom 
17  perished  for  want  of  food  on  the  passage.  The  account 
says — "Nothing  can  exceed  the  misery  of  those  people — not 
only  their  own  stock  of  provisions  but  that  of  the  vessel  is  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  the  major  part  of  them,  when  they  arriv- 
ed, had  not  tasted  a  mouthful  for  2  days — they  are  wallowing  in 
filth,  and  present  a  sad  spectacle." 

Potatoes  were  selling  at  Halifax  1st  inst.  at  5  a  6  shillings 
sterling  per  bushel. 

A  lively  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  experienced  in  Nova 
Scolia  on  the  12th  ult. 
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Died— at  Hall)  brack,  Ireland,  June  7,  Archibald  Mc  Cam- 
bridge aged  1-23  years  and  4  months.  He  was  an  industrious 
man,  and  never  had  had  a  day's  sickness. 

A  number  of  ships  of  the  first  class  have  recently  been  built, 
or  are  vet  building,  at  Baltimore.  One  for  a  house  in  New  Bed- 
ford, of  500  tons,  and  another  of  about  the  same  size,  are  to  be 
launched  this  day. 

Mr.  Charles  Kemble  and  his  daughter  are  performing  at  the 
New  York  theatre,  and  the  Italian  opera  company  were  nearly 
ready  to  commence.  Mad.  Malibran  was  to  receive  $6,000  for 
two  months  performance  at  Bologna. 

The  New  Or'cL'.:i2  Gazetterof  the  27th  ult.  states  that  an 
evening  or  two  previous,  at  one  of  the  gambling  houses  in 
Chartres  street,  a  fellow  who  had  not  been  very  successful  at 
plav,  suddenly  started  up,  and  seizing  a  quantity  of  bank  notes, 
which  were  displayed  on  the  table  in  the  usual  attractive  style, 
in  the  first  moment  of  surprise  and  stupefaction  by  which  the 
keepers  of  the  table  and  the  other  attendants  were  enchained, 
trot  securely  into  the  street,  and  made  good  his  retreat.  The 
amount  of  the  booty  thus  obtained,  is  said  to  have  been  about 
nine  hundred  dollars. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Maryland  Republican  that  there  is  a 
peach  tree  in  Annapolis  containing  a  bushel  of  peaches,  weigh- 
ing 11  oz.— some  weighing  14  oz.  and- 11£  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. 

— »»e  ©  «<«— 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 
From  London  papers  to  the  4th  August,  inclusive. 

(JREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 

The  "Times,"  speaking  of  a  debate  in  the  house  of  commons 
concerning  an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  in  the 
colonies,  says— 

"It  will  at  least  show  to  the  world,  that  the  parliament,  as 
well  as  the  press  of  England,  is  alive  to  the  claims  of  general 
freedom,— that  they  are  equally  prepared  to  denounce  unequi- 
vocal oppression  or  usurpation  in  every  quarter— that  free  states 
may  reckon  upon  allies  wherever  there  are  British  freemen,  and 
that  though  the  little  despots  of  the  Germanic  league  may  sub- 
mit to  greater  despots  in  partially  suppressing  the  complaints  of 
their  subjects,  the  voice  of  the  latter  will  find  an  echo  in  every 
British  heart,  and  if  need  be,  will  command  succour  from  every 
British  arm."  . 

We  repeat  it— let  those  more  immediately  interested  look  to 
the  "signs  of  the  times."  . 

The  Germanic  league  is  very  unpopular  m  England 
The  bill  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death  for  forgery,  was 
passed  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  31st  July.  . 

"   The  cholera  prevails  in  many  places  In  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  - 

Accounts  from  Dublin  of  August  1st,  contain  particulars  ol 
additional  breaches  of  the  peace.  There  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
hands  in  consequence  of  the  combination  not  to  work  for  the 
tithe-payers,  nor  permit  it  to  be  done.  This  has  led  to  much 
fighting  and  some  bloodshed.  A  letter  on  the  state  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Kilkenny,  &c.  contains  these  remarks:— 

The  character  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  has  been  greatly 
changed  within  these  few  years— some  say  for  better,  others  for 
worse;  but  I  shall  give  you  the  facts.  Since  January  last,  the 
lord  lieutenant  has  been  offering  £300  reward  for  any  approver 
who  may  come  forward  from  among  the  2,000  people  present  at 
the  massacre  and  no  one  has  accepted  it.  Nay  more,  the  Irish 
executive  cannot  get  one  individual  out  of  the  200,000  who  were 
present  at  the  Ballybale  anti-tithe  meeting,  to  prove  that  col. 
Butler  took  the  chair  there.  ..  .•;.''. 

The  Dublin  Gazette  of  Saturday  contains  an  appendix  of  48 
pases,  on  which  are  displayed  the  arrears  of  tithe  furnished  to 
hisVxcellcncy.  On  page  20,  I  find  liftv-six  items  ol  sums  due 
to  George  Edward  Vernon,  of  Carlow,  30  of  which  are  under 
Is.— viz:  one  of  Id.,  ten  of  2d.,  three  of  3d.,  &c.  For  the  print- 
ing of  each  of  these  items,  the  nation  pays  Mr.  Grieison  2s.  each 
at  the  least,  and  I  am  credibly  informed,  more;  but  I  take  the 

Forty-eight  families  of  lord  Aldborough,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  are  under  process  of  ejectment  for  non-payment  of 
arrears  of  tithe  (no  rent).  j 

The  British  government  has  fully  acknowledged  the  young 
queen  of  Portugal,  as  the  following  notice  posted  at  Lloyd's  will 
shew: 

"Foreign  office,  Atigust'3. 

££SIR_i  am  directed  bv  viscount  Palmerston  to  acquaint  you, 
for  the  information  of  the  committee  at  Lloyd's,  that  intelligence 
has  been  received  at  this  department,  oi  an  effective  blockade 
nftheTa"us,  and  of  the  town  of  St.  Ubes,  having  been  establish- 
ed, by  a  portion  of  the  naval  forces  other  most  faithful  majesty, 
Donna  Maria  da  Gloria. 

"It  has  likewise  been  announced  to  his  majesty  s  govern- 
ment that  orders  had  been  transmitted  for  the  discontinuance 
of  the  blockade  of  the  island  of  Madeira 


I  am,  sir.  your  most 
J.  BACKHOUSE. 


obedient  humble  servant, 
"To  John  Bennett,  esq.  secretary,  Lloyd's." 

FRANCE.  .,     j      r.u 

Nothing  important  has  happened  in  this  country.  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand was  about  to  retire  to  Switzerland.  There  were 
some  very  slight  disturbances  in  the  three  days;  but  it  may  be 
said  they  passed  off  "merrily." 


PORTUGAL. 

Lieut,  col.  Hodges,  in  the  service  of  Don  Pedro,  had  had  a 
fight  with  a  detachment  of  Miguel's  troops  at  Penafiel,  and  de- 
feated them.  The  main  body  of  Pedro's  force  advanced  on  the 
24th  July. 

GERMANY. 

A  Paris  paper  says — Our  accounts  from  Rhenish  Germany 
continue  to  hold  out  a  prospect  that  a  general  attempt  to  resist 
the  resolutions  of  the  diet  will  he  made.  The  last  letters  from 
Manheim  state  that  great  fermentation  prevailed  there.  Meet- 
ings had  been  held;  and  associations  formed,  for  the  patriotic 
purpose  of  delivering  the  country  from  the  humiliating  yoke 
which  it  is  intended  to  impose  on  it. 

"In  Wurtemberg  the  greatest  excitement  prevails;  protesta- 
tions, requisitions  for  assembling  the  chambers,  pour  in  from  all 
sides:  one  address  to  the  king  requires  him  to  give  a  categorical 
declaration,  whether  it  be  his  intention  to  violate  the  constitu- 
tion, in  submitting  to  the  mandate  of  the  diet,  or  not." 

GREECE. 

The  affairs  of  this  country  seem  to  be  nearly  settled,  and  its 
boundaries  fixed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

HOLLAND    AND    BELGIUM 

Remain  as  they  were — both  are  prepared  for  battle.  The 
cholera  prevails  at  many  places  in  both  kingdoms,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  violent. 

MEXICO. 

We  hear  much  of  the  gatherings  and  marchings  of  soldiers. 
Generals  Santa  Anna  and  Facio,  are  in  the  field— the  latter 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  for  battle;  and  we  hear  of  battles 
between  detachments  of  opposing  forces.  Gen.  Bustamente  has 
resigned  the  vice  presidency,  and  a  brig  of  war  lias  arrived  at 
New  Orleans  to  invite  gen.  Pedraza,  (who  is  at  Philadelphia), 
to  return  to  Mexico,  and  take  the  presidency,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1828. 

BRAZIL. 

We  have  accounts  of  revolutionary  movements  in  Brazil. 
The  ministers  had  resigned,  because  the  senate,  18  to  17,  had 
refused  to  dismiss  the  tutor  of  the  infant  emperor,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  plotting  a  counter  revolution  in  favor  of  the  ex-empe- 
ror, his  father.  The  house  of  delegates  had  refused  to  accept 
the  resignation  of  the  ministers. 

CHILI. 

It  was  reported  from  Chili,  that  the  jewels  of  the  temple  of 
the  sun,  (which  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the  natives  con- 
cealed from  the  Spaniards),  had  been  lately  discovered  near 
Cerro  de  Pasco.    Their  value  has  been  calculated  $180,000,000. 

BUENOS  AYRES. 

A  "revolution"  has  taken  place  at  Montevideo — ^general 
Davellejy  commanded  at  the  latest  account. 

TURKEY. 

The  sultan  is  reviving  or  increasing  his  navy.  The  corvette 
ship  lately  purchased  of  Mr.  Eckford,  of  New  York,  is  in  com- 
mission;  and  Mr.  Eckford,  himself,  will  be  engaged  in  the  Turk- 
ish arsenal  for  some  time,  in  building  and  fitting  out  vessels  of 
war.  Some  ship  carpenters  had  lately  left  New  York  for  Con- 
stantinople. 

.MALL  POLITICAL  CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  DAY. 

From  the  Globe  of  August  31.  A  friend  in  Missouri  concludes 
a  letter  to  us  as  follows: 

"The  veto  message  is  nobly  sustained  in  Missouri,  and,  from 
present  prospects,  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  will  have  no  oppo- 
sition; for  no  opposition  ticket  is  yet  formed  for  the  presidency, 
and  none  can  be  with  any  prospect  of  success." 

The  Missouri  Republican  of  August  %l  has  a  call  for  a  meeting 
(signed  by  many  very  respectable  persons)  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  an  electoral  ticket— and  with  this  address: 
To  the  free  voters  of  Missouri,  who  are  opposed  to  the  re-election 
of  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  belief  is  now  confidently  entertained  by  many  of  the  host 
informed  among  us,  and  is  rapidly  spreading  in  every  direction, 
that  uc  are  now  in  the  majority:  that  we  arc  consequently  en- 
titled to  the  four  electorafvotes  of  the  state,  and  that  nothing  is 
now  wanting  on  our  part  to  secure  that  important  object,  but  a 
concentrated  and  vigorous  plan  of  action:  to  effect  this,  how- 
ever, it.  is  indispensably  necessary  to  form  an  electoral  ticket 
immediately— for  it  is  utterly  impossible,  otherwise,  for  us  to 
give  an  effective  vote.  Our  strength  will  be  paralyzed  and 
broken,  and  our  elective  franchise,  in  ell'ect,  lost  to  us  for  the 
occasion,  unless  this  be  done. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  many  friends,  it  is  now  respectfully 
proposed,  and  most  earnestly  urged,  that  public  meetings  be 
held  immediately  in  all  the  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  appoint- 
ing delegates,  [say  as  many  for  each  county  as  it  sends  repre- 
sentatives to  the  general  assembly],  to  meet  in  convention  at 
Columbia,  on  the  first  dav  of  October  next,  with  full  powers  to 
agree  upon,  and  nominate  an  electoral  ticket.  It  is  also  sug- 
gested, that  the  county  meetings  would  greatly  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  the  electoral  ticket,  by  the  appointment  of  committees 
of  vigUaaee. 

August  18,  1832. 

From  the  National  T'nion. 
YYc  here  cite  two  parallel  passages,  as  samples  of  the  new 
, ployed  in  the  veto  message;  they  show  bow  to  take  a 
luminous  view  of  both  sides  of  a  subject,  by  reasoning  two  ways 
at  once. 
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"YVc  liavc,  in  the  result  of       "In    the    difficulties    which 
bur  legislation,  arrayed  section    surround,    and     the    dangers 


against  section,  interest  against 
interest,  and  man  against  man, 
in  a  fearfuIi  commotion^  which 
threatens  to  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  our  union." 


which    Uneaten,    our    institu- 
tions, there  is  cause!  for  neither 

DISMAY  nor  ALARM." 


From  the  New  York  Standard. 

Sing  Sing,  Jlugust  24,  1832. 

To  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Standard. 

Sin — The  undersigned,  subscribers  to  the  Courier  S{  Enquir- 
er, viewing  with  disgust  the  abandonment  by  the  publishers  of 
that  paper,  of  the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  take  this  opportunity 
that  you  will  inform  them  through  the  medium  of  your  paper, 
that  in  future  we  wish  the  C.  and  E.  sent  in  a  blank  sheet,  or 
the  balances  due  us,  respectively,  paid  over  to  the  committee 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  your  city.    Respectfully  yours, 

David  1!.  Burr,  11.  Fldredge,  Jona.  Knapp,  Leonard  Hyatt, 
Robert  Lent,  Oliver  Wescott,  P.  H.  Lent,  1).  &  J.  Baily,  Vin- 
son Sherwood. 

P.  S.  1  acted  as  agent  in  procuring  the  above  subscribers,  and 
most  cheerfully  respond  to  those  measures. 

R.  K.  FOSTER,  postmaster. 

New  militia  orders.  The  Courier  &  Enquirer  publishes  the 
following  company. orders,  as  a  curiosity: 

fourth  company  jackson  guarijs. —  Company  orders. 
New  York,  Jlugujt25,  1832. 

Sir — This  company  will  assemble  at  Mr.  John  McDermott's, 
sixth  ward  hotel,  on  Thursday  morning  next,  at  half  past  nine 
o'clock,  in  full  uniform,  and  proceed  from  thence  to  Hoboken, 
on  a  target  excursion.  The  prizes  are — the  valuable  fancy  prize 
musket,  given  by  the  field  officers  of  the  third  regiment  to  this 
company;  the  other  a  valuable  prize  musket,  given  by'the  of- 
ficers of  this  company.  The  judges  appointed  are  to  explain  to 
the  company  on  the  ground  previous  to  firing,  how  the  prizes  are 
to  be  awarded. 

The  committee  are  requested  to  meet  at  lieutenant  Kearney's 
on  Tuesday  evening  next,  and  report  to  the  treasurer,  as  near  as 
possible,  the  number  of  members  that  will  attend. 

At  this  momentous  crisis,  when  political  traitors  are  abandon- 
ing the  man  of  the  people's  choice;  when  a  degraded  and  mer- 
cenary press  are  claiming  the  countenance  and  support  of  re- 
publican Irishmen  to  aid  in  its  nefarious  schemes;  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  every  member  of  the  "fourth  company  Jackson  guards" 
to  be  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  this  meeting,  to  spurn  the  in- 
sidious (latteries  of  the  recreant  editor  of  the  purchased  journal 
with  indignation  and  contempt:  to  sustain  the  cause  of  genuine 
principle;  and  to  prove  themselves  as  heretofore,  worthy  of  the 
llustrious  name  they  bear.     By  order  of  captain  Shea, 

JAMES  MclNTIRE,  ord.  ser'gt. 

Lexington,  Va.  July,  28.  The  hon.  Gabriel  Moore,  late  go- 
vernor of  Alabama,  senator  in  congress,  &c.  &c.  passed  through 
his  place  on  Monday  last,  returning  to  his  residence  and  con- 
itituents.  lie  travelled  with  great  republican  simplicity  and 
'.quality.  No  glittering  equipage — no  show  of  circumstances  to 
ndicate  his  high  estate— but  rode  in  a  common  wagon,  drawn 
>y  four  goodly  steeds,  and  driven  by  a  black  servant.  The  hon. 
senator  was  accompanied  in  this  vehicle  by  a  negro  woman  and 
wo  or  three  mulatto  children.  We  hope  he  carried  a  "pouncet 
>ox  betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility."'  [Union. 

The  "Knoxville  Register"  copies  the  preceding,  and  adds: 
We  understand  that  on  his  passage  through  Kno.wille,  the 
lonorable  senator  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  station  in  all  its 
lazzling  splendor.  And  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
le  kept  up  the  same  style,  in  its  greatest  variety,  until  he  ap- 
iroached  the  confines  of  the  state  which  has  the  honor  of  having 
icr  interest  represented  by  a  gentleman  so  honorable  and  so 
re-eniinently  distinguished. 

The  Orange  (Virginia)  Press,  with  reference  to  the  passage  of 
tie  president  through  the  village,  said— "Standing  high  in  the 
pinion  of  our  people  before,  his  veto  message  has  ranked  him 
ith  the  fathers  of  his  country— even  his  opponents  acknowledge 
is  Roman  firmness.  That  such  a  man  should  find  in  this  coun- 
y  some  of  the  most  bitter  and  unrelenting  enemies  that  man 
verhad,  would  be  a  matter  of  astonishment,  if  it  were  not  seen 
>dt.  Christ  himself  was  crucified  by  his  opponents.  Washington, 
Lll'erson  and  Madison,  &c.  have  been  abused  and  vilified,  but 
le  vituperation  recoiled  upon  their  enemies,  and  left  them 
aught  but  the  satisfaction  of  working  'off  their  spleen  by  speak- 
ig  their  minds.' " 

Mr.  Kendall's  letter  concerning  subscriptions  for  the  extra 
ilobe"  has  been  laid  before  our  readers,  and  preserved  among 
e  curiosities  of  the  times,  concerning  which  the  Lexington 
liservcr  says — 

"Since  this  letter  was  given  to  the  public,  the  Globe,  of  which 
inos  Kendall  is  the  co-editor,  has  come  out  with  an  aeknow- 
Igment  that  the  letter  was  written  by  the  .-aid  Amos.  We  have 
t  seen  the  article  in  the  Globe,  but  'from  notices  of  it  in  other 
I>ers,  we  learn  that  it  asserts  the  letter  to  have  been  written  to 
rxendof  Kendall's  by  himself,  (mark  "by  himself,")  at  home, 
<i  tn  the  evening,  after  the  other  labors  of  the  day  were  over, 
■h  his  own  ink,  and  on  his  own  paper,  &c.  &.c. 


"Now  mark  how  quickly  a  teller  of  falsehood  is  put  down. 
The  letter  to  which  we  gave  publicity,  was  not  written  to  a 
friend  of  Amos  Kendall's,  nor  to  a  friend  of  the  administration. 
We  very  much  doubt  if  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed ever  saw  Amos  Kendall,  and  we  believe  ourselves  to  be 
correct,  when  we  assert,  that  he  never  was  Kendall's  personal 
or  political  friend. 

"Further — the  letter,  with  the  exception  of  the  signature  and 
the  frank  on  the  outside,  was  not  written  by  Kendall,  but  is  in 
another  hand  writing,  as  distinct  from  that  of  Kendall's  almost 
as  it  is  possible  lor  two  hands  to  be. 

"These  statements,  so  far  as  we  make  them  positive,  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  prove  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  letter  was  sent  to 
us  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  with  a  request 
that  we  should  make  such  use  of  it  as  we  thought  proper." 

THE  CHEROKEES. 

From  the  Cherokee  Phanix. 

There  was  nothing  of  great  interest  transacted  at  the  general 
council  which  commenced  its  session  on  the  23d  instant.  E. 
W.  Chester,  esq.  bearer  of  certain  propositions  from  the  govern- 
ment, addressed  to  the  Cherokees,  inviting  them  to  a  negotiation 
and  general  arrangement  of  the  difficulties  existing  between 
them,  communicated  the  object  of  his  mission.  The  proposi- 
tions were  read  and  interpreted,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  two 
houses  it  was  resolved  that  the  principal  chief  be  authorised  to 
reply  to  them  through  the  agent,  col.  Montgomery. 
From  the  Columbus  Enquirer. 

The  above  article  is  extracted  from  the  Cherokee  Phoenix. 
From  other  matter  contained  in  the  same  paper,  we  are  induced 
to  believe  that  the  Cherokee  nation  is  seriously  disposed  to  treat. 
Mr,  Boudinot,  the  editor  of  the  Plnenix,  has  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  editor,  to  the  principal  chief,  John  Ross.  We  gather 
from  this  letter  of  resignation,  that  the  editor  and  the  authorities 
of  the  nation  are  at  variance,  the  former  adverse,  and  the  latter 
favorable,  to  cession  and  removal.     Mr.  Boudinot  says: 

"Were  1  to  continue  as  editor,  J  should  feel  myself  in  a  most 
peculiar  and  delicate  situation.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could 
satisfy  my  own  views  and  the  views  of  the  authorities  of  the 
nation  at  the  same  time.  My  situation  would  then  be  as  em- 
barrassing as  it  would  be  peculiar  and  delicate.  I  do  conscien- 
tiously believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  reflect  upon 
the  dangers  with  which  we  are  surrounded;  view  the  darkness 
which  seeins  to  lie  before  our  beloved  people;  our  prospects  and 
the  'evils  with  which  we  are  threatened;  to  talk  over  all  these 
matters,  and,  if  possible,  come  to  some  definite  and  satisfac- 
tory conclusion,  while  there  is  time,  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  last  alternative.  I  could  not  consent  to  be  the  con- 
ductor of  the  paper  without  having  the  right  and  privilege  of 
discussing  these  important  matters— and  from  what  1  have  seen 
and  heard,  were  1  to  assume  that  privilege,  my  usefulness  would 
be  paralized,  by  being  considered,  as  1  have  unfortunately  alrea- 
dy been,  an  enemy  to  the  interest  of  my  beloved  country  and 
people.  1  love  my  country  and  1  love  my  people,  as  my  own 
heart  bears  toe  witness,  and  for  that  very  reason  1  should  think 
it  my  duty  to  tell  them  the  whole  truth,  or  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  truth.  I  cannot  tell  them  that  we  will  be  assisted  in  our 
rights  when  I  have  no  such  hope,  and  after  our  leading,  active, 
and  true  friends  in  congress,  and  elsewhere,  have  signified  to  us 
that  they  can  do  us  no  good." 

The  following  remarks  are  from  the  same  paper— the  "Phoe- 
nix." 

There  is  a  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  veto  message  of  the  pre- 
sident, returning  the  bill  to  re-charter  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  which  bears  directly  upon  the  interest  of  the  Cherokees 
—it  is,  that  the  executive  is  not  bound  ii/  the  decisions  of  the  su- 
preme court.  That  such  was  the  Opinion  of  president  Jackson 
it  was  frequently  intimated  after  the  decision  of  the  court  in  the 
case  of  the  missionaries,  but  it  has  not  been  before  publiclv  and 
officially  avowed.  If  gen.  Jackson  acts  upon  this  assumption  of 
executive  prerogative,  the  Cherokees  will  have  nothing  to  hope 
from  his  interference.  J  ndeed,  we  need  not  go  to  his  official  de- 
claration to  find  out  whether  he  will  support  the  court  or  not. 
We  see  he  does  not— the  system  of  oppression,  carried  on  by 
acts  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  highest  tribunal  of 
the  country,  is  permitted  to  proceed  steadily  to  its  final  consum- 
mation, and  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  land,  who  is  sworn  to 
execute  the  law,  views  with  complacence  the  mischief  as  it 
progresses. 

However  unpleasant  the  fact  maybe  to  us,  yet  it  is  a  fact 
which  our  eyes  see  it  fully  demonstrated  every  dav,  that  the 
president  of  the  United  States  docs  not  take  the  first  step  to  de- 
fend the  rights  of  the  Cherokees,  under  the  decision  of  the  su- 
preme court.  But  this  is  not  all— he  now  officially  tells  us  that 
he  is  not  bound  by  that  decision,  and,  by  inference,  intends  to 
disregard  it.  According  to  the  doctrine  in  the  veto  message,  he 
will  disregard  it  even  when  he  is  called  upon  by  a  regular  pro- 
cess from  the  supreme  court.  But  supposing  he  obeys  and  exe- 
cutes the  mandate  of  the  court,  that  will  bring  no  relief  to  the 
Cherokees,  for  the  action,  we  take  it,  of  the  tribunal  which 
issues  the  mandate  terminates  in  the  persons  of  the  individuals 
incarcerated  in  the  penitentiary. 

What  sort  of  hope  have  we  then  from  a  president,  who  feels 
himself  under  no  kind  of  obligation  to  execute,  but  has  abundance 
of  inclination  to  disregard  the  laws  and  treaties  as  interpreted 
by  a  proper  branch  of  the  government?  We  have  nothing  to 
expect  from  such  an  executive:— and,  if  general  Jackson  is  dis- 
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posed  to  do  as  he  pleases,  the  remedy  is  not  with  us,  but  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States. — We  shall  see  whether  that 
remedy  will  be  promptly  applied. 

GENERAL  LAFAYETTE. 

Philadelphia,  March  31,  1832. 

Dear  sir:  We  have  the  pleasure  on  behalf  of  the  hatters  of 

the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  of  transmitting  to  you  a  hat, 

manufactured  on  a  ear  of  toe  trade  in  a  grand  civic  and  military 

ion  in  honor  of  the  centennial  birth  day  of  the  illustrious 

Washington,  February  ~-d,  1839. 

We  perform  this  task,  sir,  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  plea- 
sure. When  we  look  back  to  ''the  tune  thai  tried  men's  souls," 
the  name  of  LAFAYETTE  and  its  companionship  with  every 
thing  connected  with  the  name  of  WASHINGTON— it  was  in- 
scribed with  his  on  every  haimer,  and  mingled  with  it  in  every 
heart.— When  we  remember  that  you  left  the  land  of  your  fathers 
and  all  the  endearing  ties  of  home,  to  join  in  the  struggle  for  the 
Independence  thai  we  now  enjoy,  and  at  a  time,  too,  that  no- 
thing but  a  pure  love  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man  could  have 
induced  you  to  join  a  contest  of  such  doubtful  issue;  our  hearts 
are  wanned  with  gratitude,  and  it  affords  us  pleasure  in  thus 
having  an  opportunity  of  presenting  to  you  this  small  "tribute 
of  respect,''  which,  though  of  trifling  value  in  itself,  may  serve 
to  convince  that  xjour  name  will  ever  be  remembered  by  the 
American  people," who  are  proud  to  think  of  you  as  one  of  her 
noblest  dcienders. 

That  your  days  may  be  long  in  a  world  that  so  much  needs 
you,  and  that  your  hundredth  anniversary  may  find  you  with 
accumulated  strength  and  honors,  still  the  champion  of  liberty, 
is  our  sincerest  prayer. 

Peter  Parker,  chairman,  Chas.  C.  Dufiield,  secretary,  Henry 
F.  Lindsey,  Abraham  Russell,  junr.,  George  W.  Duffee,  David 
P.  Jones,  Robert  Howell, 

Gen.  Lafayette. 

La  Grange,  July  14, 1832. 
Dear  gentlemen:  I  have  received  with  the  most  affectionate 
gratitude,  the  fine  hat,  manufactured  on  a  car  of  the  trade  at  the 
great  anniversary  procession  of  the  22d  of  February.  To  a  fel- 
low citizen  particularly  devoted  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  this 
specimen  of  professional  perfection,  offered  by  you,  gentlemen, 
would  have  been  at  all  times  a  highly  welcome  present;  but  the 
choice  of  the  day  on  which  your  attention  has,  from  the  father 
of  the  country  and  army,  descended  on  an  old  continental  sol- 
dier, his  adopted  son,  bestows  on  the  gift  an  additional  merit  of 
winch  I  am  fully  sensible. — Be  pleased  to  accept  my  respectful 
thanks  for  the  sentiments  you  have  so  kindly  expressed,  and 
believe  me,  forever,  to  all  of  you,  gentlemen,  a  most  obliged  and 
affectionate  friend,  LAFAYETTE. 

Peter  Parker,  chairman,  Chas.  C.  Duffield,  Sfc. 
— .•*©  ©«+«~— 
SHINGLES  ARE  LUMBER. 

Department  of  state,  5th  Sept.  1832. 
The  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United' States  to  Great  Britain, 
having  received  information  that  in  the  execution  of  an  act  of 
parliament  permitting  the  free  importation  of  lumber  into  Bar- 
badoes  for  a  time,  which,  by  a  subsequent  act,  has  been  extend- 
ed to  March  1833,  the  colonial  authorities,  refused  to  consider 
"shingles"  as  included  in  the  description  of  "lumber,"  deemed 
it  proper  to  make  suitable  representation  on  the  subject,  to  the 
government  of  Great  Britain.  The  following  answer  from  lord 
Palmerston,  to  Mr.  Vail,  exhibiting  the  success  of  his  applica- 
tion, is  published  for  the  interest  of  persons  concerned  in  that 
extensive  trade: 

(copy.) 
Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Vail. 
Lord  Palmerston  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Vail,  and, 
in  answer  to  the  inquiry  contained  in  Mr.  Vail's  note  of  the  16th 
instant,*  llils  tbc  honor  to  inform  him  that  "shingles"  imported 
into  Barbadoes,  St  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia,  under  the  acts  of  1st 
William  iv.  cap.  46  and  2d  William,  iv,  cap.  36,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  included  under  the  description  of  "lumber,"  and  as 
such,  will  be  admitted  into  those  islands  duty  free. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  the  honor  to  add  that  directions  to  that 
effect  have  already  been  nivon  by  the  board  of  trade. 
Foreign  office,  July  1th  1 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  appearance  of  the  circular  letter  copied  below,  has  caus- 
ed no  small  degree  of  surprise,  or  excitement,  in  Maine.  We  do 
not  see  eaOM  Ibf  either,  and  heartily  desire  that  the  information 
sought  may  be  correctly  obtained:  rot  we  have  always  believed 
that  a  correct  knowledge  of  such  tilings  was  indispensible  to 
an  intelligent  legislation.  But  the  reason  assigned  for  these 
queries,  it  seems,  has  caused  the  excitement  alluded  to;  and  we, 
also,  object  to  it,  in  toto.  It  is  no  matter  to  us  how  cheaply 
the  government  of  a /ring  may  be  administered.  The  tax  upon 
white  slaves,  who  make  up  the  chief  part  of  the  population  of 
Russia,  is  much  less  than  that  which  is  variously  imposed,  or 
voluntarily  paid,  by  the  free  people  of  the  United  States — but 
this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  prefer  the  autocrat  and  the 
knout,  the  iron  collar  or  transportation  to  Siberia.  We  much 
regret  a  proceeding  which  seems  to  show,  (though  we  cannot 
believe  Mr.  L  ■  ingston  so  intended  it),  that  the  value  of  repub- 
lican  institutions   are  to   be  measured,  when  compared   with 


monarchical  governments,  by  dollars  and  cents.  It  appears  like 
a  supplement  to  Dr.  Cooper's  project  of  "calculating  the  value 
of  the  union. *{ 

The  secretary,  by  requesting  information  as  to  the  price  of 
labor,  appears  to  havo  regard  to  the  comparative  value  of  certain 
given  quantities  of  gold  or  silver  in  different  countries — for,  if  a 
day's  labor  in  one  be  an  ounce  of  silver,  and  in  another  half  an 
ounce— the  former  will  have  300  and  the  latter  only  150  ounces 
In  a  year;  and  the  first  may  pay  100  ounces  in  annual  taxes, 
with  less  oppression  upon  his  means,  than  the  second  pay  5 
ounces:  and  besides,  in  all*  matters  of  this  kind,  the  cost  of  sub- 
sistence must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Value,  as  measured 
by  money,  has  but  a  small  relation  to  this  subject.  It  is  the  abili- 
ty to  pay,  which  constitutes  the  real  value  in  all  such  cases. 
Augusta,  August  15,  1832. 
Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  hon.  Edward 
Livingston,  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  I  transmit  to 
you  the  accompanying  circular,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
your  answers  to  the  several  questions  therein  particularly  stated. 
The  importance  of  the  desired  information,  and  the  object  of  the 
secretary  in  requesting  it,  will  fully  appear  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  from  him  directed  to  me. 

Sir, — A  controversy  has  arisen  of  some  interest  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  country,  and  which  may  affect  that  of  representative 
governments  everywhere.  It  is  asserted  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  pay  a  greater  amount  of  taxes,  in  proportion  to 
their  population,  than  the  subjects  of  France,  from  which  the 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  republican  form  of  government  is 
more  expensive  than  the  monarchical.  I  have  been  requested  to 
collect  facts  that  may  elucidate  this  question.  To  do  it,  the 
necessary  information  must  be  procured  from  each  state,  and 
each  town  and  county  in  it. 

This  will  certainly  be  attended  with  some  trouble,  but  I  have 
thought  that  reliance  might  be  placed  on  your  exertions  to  effect 
it  for  your  state,  even  if  it  should  answer  no  other  end  than  that 
of  determining  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  position,  but  much 
more  important  benefits  will  result  from  it. 

First,  as  to  your  own  state,  it  will  give  you  a  mass  of  fiscal 
statistics,  the  collection  of  which  cannot  but  be  highly  useful  to 
your  legislature,  enabling  them  to  compare  the  different  modes 
of  apportioning  the  public  burdens  in  the  towns,  counties,  and 
cities  of  the  state,  and  thus  correcting  abuse,  selecting  the  best 
mode  of  laying  the  local  and  general  charges,  so  as  to  produce 
economy  in  the  expenditures  and  equality  in  the  burdens  of  the 
citizens.  This  information,  collected  in  a  tabular  form,  has  not, 
it  is  believed,  been,  in  any  state,  yet  submitted  to  the  legislature 
or  the  public. 

Secondly,  in  relation  to  the  union,  when  the  information  has 
been  received  from  the  several  states  which  it  is  the  object  of 
this  inquiry  to  get  from  each,  tables  of  the  returns  will  be  sent 
V)  every  state,  thus  affording  to  all,  a  condensed  view  of  the  bur- 
dens borne  by  the  citizens  of  the  states  respectively,  and  enabling 
them  to  profit  by  the  good  and  avoid  the  evil  in  the  respective 
modes  of  laying  and  collecting  taxes  and  other  public  contribu- 
tions. For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  desired  information 
from  the  cities,  towns,  and  other  local  divisions,  I  enclose  print- 
ies,  which  I  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  have  sent  to  the  pro- 
per officers,  or  other  persons,  to  have  them  answered  and  re- 
turned to  me.  (Signed)  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON. 

The  obvious  importance  of  the  requested  information,  not 
only  to  the  state,  but  to  the  union,  will,  I  am  confident,  have 
the  effect  to  procure  from  you  the  desired  answers,  so  far  as  the 
facts  are  known  or  can  be  ascertained  by  you.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived, that  your  answers  are  requested  as  soon  as  may  be  con- 
venient, to  be  directed  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United 
States,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  SAMUEL  E.  SMITH. 

CIRCULAR. 

City  or  town. 

1.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  taxes,  of  all  kinds,  levied 
in  your  town,  for  the  last  three  years,  for  town  expenses,  inde- 
pendent of  state  and  county  taxes,  and  to  what  purpose  is  it 
applied? 

2.  What  is  the  number  of  clerg3rmen,  of  all  denominations, 
actually  residing  in  your  city  (or  town)  and  what  is  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  salaries  they  receive? 

3.  Are  the  roads  made  by  day  labor,  if  so,  how  many  days 
labor  are  assessed  on  the  whole  town  in  each  year:  What  is  the 
value  of  such  labor  per  day? 

4.  What  is  the  price  of  labor  in  your  town  by  the  month 
throughout  the  year,  board  included?  What  by  the  day?  What 
in  harvest' 

5.  What  is  the  price  of  board  per  week  for  a  laboring  man? 

6.  Are  your  poor  supported  in  poor-houses,  or  out  in  private 
families,  is  it  at  a  county  or  town  charge;  if  the  latter,  what  is 
the  average  for  the  last  three  years? 

Is  there  any  town  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  what 


'Ultimo. 


is  the  amount'  How  many  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  are 
there  in  your  town,  and  how  many  pupils  each? 

8.  Have  you  any  public  libraries,  and  what  number  of  volumes 
do  they  contain? 

9.  How  many  daily  and  weekly  papers  are  printed  in  your 
town? 

10.  What  are  the  names  of  your  city,  or  town,  and  state? 

Be  pleased  to  give  your  answers  to  these  questions  as  soon  as 
may  be  convenient,  and  direct  them  to  me  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
EDWARD  LIVINGSTON. 
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{tr^-The  title  page  and  index  for  the  last  volume  accompanies 
the  present  number;  and  the  extra  labor  and  time  consumed  in 
preparing  it,  has  compelled  the  use  of  some  articles  which  were 
in  type,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  that  would  have  been,  (at 
present),  preferred,  under  different  circumstances. 

Effects  of  the  veto.  It  may,  with  entire  safety, be  said, 
that  several  hundred  persons,  chiefly  mechanics  or  manu- 
facturers, and  many  of  them  heads  of  families,  have  heen 
thrown  out  of  employment  in  Baltimore,  directly  because 
of  the  veto  of  the  hill  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States;  and,  when  present  jobs  are  finished, 
hundreds  more  will  be  discharged,  for  we  know  of  many 
projected  improvements  which  have  been  suspended — 
with  a  resolution  to  abandon  them,  altogether,  it  it  is  ren- 
dered certain  that  this  bank  will  be  destroyed — and  its 
circulation  in  notes,  drafts  and  domestic  bills  of  exchange, 
equal  to  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  thus  lost 
to  the  public  accommodation.  A  little  while  ago,  and 
there  were  not  near  so  many  houses  and  stores  in  Balti- 
more, as  were  demanded  by  the  overflow  of  a  bustling 
population — but  already  we  see  the  ominous  words  "/& 
let,"  on  many  houses  and  stores.  The  prospect  a-hcad  is 
— that  we  shall  have  a  very  distressing  winter;  for  thou- 
sands that  have  been  plentifully  supplied  and  subsisted 
through  labor,  will  lack  regular  employments,  and  must 
depend  upon  chance,  or  charity,  for  preservation  in  the 
approaching  season:  and  thousands  will  "go  supperlcss 
to  bed,"  who  deserve  to  be  filled.  As  the  circulation  of 
money  diminishes,  its  value  appreciates;  and  one  of  the 
first  and  most  severe  effects  of  appreciations  in  the  value 
of  money  is  in  a  swift  reduction  of  the  wages  of  the  -work- 
ing classes:  for,  as  ^purchases  are  diminished1  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  money,  labor  becomes  redundant — and  per- 
sons will  rather  work  for  half-wages,  (as  in  the  end  they 
must),  than  see  their  families  suffering  for  the  want  of  food 
and  raiment  and  shelter.  With  all  the  advantages  that 
we  have  had  in  a  protected  industry  and  sound  curren- 
cy, the  working  people  have  not  done  much  more  than 
make  the  "two  ends  meet,"  at  the  end  of  the  year — edu- 
cating their  children  and  otherwise  moderately  providing 
for  them:  what  is  to  become  of  these,  in  the  state  of 
things  perhaps  to  ensue,  is  a  question  which  should  come 
home  to  the  heart  of  every  man — before  the  winter  of 
adversity  shall  be  rendered  PERMANENT,  by  the  prostra- 
tion of  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES, the  arrest  of  INTER- 
NAL IMPROVEMENTS,  and  the  extermination  of  a  SOUND 
national  currency.  All  these  are  at  hazard— and,  m  1k- 
ther  to  be  preserved  or  destroyed,  depend  upon  the  action 
of  the  people:  for  they  may  "manage  their  own  affairs" 
as  they  will.     And  let  them  remember,  that — "as  they 

MAKE  THEIR  BEDS,   SO  THEY  MUST  LIE." 

Under  present  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  prudent  persons,  who  have  money,  will  freely  invest 
it  in  lands,  or  houses,  or  goods.  They  see  that  money  is 
already  scarce,  and  foresee  that  it  will  be  much  scarcer, 
as  the  pressure  caused  by  the  restricted  business  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  proceeds;  and  they  know  that 
the  selling  price  of  lands  and  houses,  and  cost  of  labor 
and  of  all  sorts  of  materials,  must  be  reduced:  hence,  to 
preserve  themselves,  and  make  a  fair  profit  on  their  mo- 
ney, they  gather  it  in,  and  hold  fast  to  it,  that  they  may 
enter  upon  the  new  state  of  business  with  reasonable 
prospects  of  success.  Every  thinking  person  is  now  ra- 
ther disposed  to  diminish  than  increase  his  stock  of  com- 
modities or  goods  in  hand  for  sale;  and  the  melancholy 
result  is,  the  discharge  of  working  men  and  women". 
Their  empiotment  is  vetoed!  They  must  do  as  well 
as  they  car.,  until  reduced  rates  of  wages  are  settled— and 
then,  perchance,  may  earn  four  or  five  dollars  a  week, 
instead  of  the  six  or  nine,  which  they  latterly  received. 

Every  reader  of  the  Register  will"  bear  witness,  that, 
for  many  years  past,  the  leading  purpose  of  this  paper 
has  been  to  obtain  and   secure  steady  employment  and  j 


liberal  wages  for  the  free  working  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  the  editor  being  himself  a  practical  mechanic, 
— and  well  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  and  privations 
that  belong  to  his  class — which  is  the  bone  and  sinew, 
and  "salt"  of  the  republic,  as  well  as  its  only  sure  source 
of  wealth  and  power  and  duration.  It  was  the  chief 
complaint  of  the  enemies  of  domestic  industry — .of  those 
selfish  niggards  who  seek  profits  in  the  miseries  of  their 
fellow  free  men,  that  the  laboring  people  of  the  United 
States  lived  too  well — that  they  must  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Europe,  before  we 
ought  to  think  of  supplying  ourselves  with  coats,  and  shoes, 
and  hats,  or  even  hod  nails:  and  they  said  that  if  our 
mechanics,  and  manufacturers,  and  day-laborers,  would 
live  on  oat  meal  gruel  and  potatoes,  they  might  work  as 
cheaply  as  the  white  slaves  of  Europe  do!  "It  needed  no 
ghost  from  the  grave  to  tell  us  that!"  With  wheat  at  50 
cents  per  bushel,  instead  of  a  dollar— wool  at  30  cents  a 
pound  instead  of  GO — .and  mechanics  and  manufacturers 
and  laborers'  wages  at  50  or  621  cents  a  day,  instead  of 
100  or  150  cents,  as  now  generally  paid,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  coat,  or  a  hat,  a  pair  of  boots,  or  a  plough-share, 
might  be  made  at  as  small  a  cost  in  the  United  States  as 
in  England.  Hut  wherefore, — and  who  must  suffer?  The 
working  man  and  his  family — the  6  or  9  dollars  which 
he  used  to  take  home  on  Saturday  shrinking  into  4  or  5 — - 
his  children  withdrawn  from  school,  and  his  late  cheerful 
fire-side  rendered  hopeless  of  present  enjoyment,  while 
there  exists  a  fearful  looking  to  the  future — for  poverty 
marches  onward,,  and  one  privation  treads  upon  the  heels 
of  another,  in  (puck  succession.  The  want  of  employ- 
ment begets  vice — and  idleness  is  the  parent  of  evil. 
The  bottle  is  resorted  to,  to  "drown  despair,"  and  the  late 
worthy  head  of  a  family  becomes  hateful  to  himself  (in 
his  sober  moments)  and  disgusting  to  those  who  should 
love  and  revere  him;  and  finally  sinks  into  a  premature 
grave,  unpkicd.  We  call  upon  every  man  to  look  at  this 
sketch,  and  say  whether  such  has  not  been  the  fate  of 
some  of  his  personal  acquaintances?  Labor,  cheered  by 
reward,  is  among  the  greatest  blessings  which  the  Crea- 
tor has  conferred;  without  labor  thus  cheered,  there 
can  exist  no  other  grades  in  society  than  those  of  MAS- 
TERS and  slaves: 

And  this  should  be  always  recollected — .that  a  pres- 
sure upon,  or  destruction  of  any  leading  braneh  of  busi- 
ness, affects  every  branch.  We  do  not  import  cellars 
ready  dug,  bricks,  or  bricks  laid  in  mortar,  nor  carpen- 
ter's work,  &c  but  what  is  the  proportion  of  cellar  and 
other  diggers,  brick  makers,  masons  and  carpenters  em- 
ployed, because  that  we  manufacture  leather  and  cotton, 
and"  iron  and  furs,  earths  and  minerals,  &c.  &c.  What 
would  Baltimore  be  without  her  memufacturers?*  This 
fair  city  would  become  a  heap  of  ruins!  The  creations 
of  these  have  been  worth  from  four  to  five  millions  an- 
nually— cease  such  creations  for  two  years,  and  houses 
now  renting  for  500  dollars  would  stand  empty,  though 
offered  forluO.  We  have  seen  the  time  when  very  ma- 
ny houses  were  tenanted  by  persons  on  payment  of  the 
taxes,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  them  in  repair;  and  that 
time  will  surely  come  again,  if  the  prof  table  employment 
of  our  mechanics  and  manufacturers  and  laborers  shall 
be,  by  any  means,  destroyed.  A  protected  industry  and 
a  wholesome  and  sound  circulating  medium,  have  accom- 
plished wonders  all  over  the  United  States.  They  have 
caused  the  "wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose,"  and  have 
filled  our  cities  and  towns  and  villages  with  the  joyous 
bustle  of  happy  freemen;  where  the  stroke  of  the  ham- 
mer, the  clash  of  the  saw,  the  hum  of  wheels,  and  lively 
nlav  of  the  shuttle,  made  "sweet  music." 

We  regard  anv  considerable  reduction  of  the  wages, 
(or  profits),  of  the  working  people  as  one  of  the  greatest 


*This  question  applies  yet  more  strongly  to  many  other  cities 
and  towns  and  villages,  than  even  to  Baltimore. 
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calamities,  (after  the  loss  of  liberty)  which  can  befal  a 
eountry.  We  love  a  "s.vri  v  POFUXACS,"  as  some  call 
those  who  take  the  "management  of  their  own  affairs  into 
their  own  hands," — ami  would  rather  behold  "the  mul- 
titude" £o  WTOQg,  than   see   it  marshalled,   like  Russian 

slaves,  and  COMMANDED,  by  persons  or  parties,  to 

act  rightlv  !  In  the  first  case,  we  should  feel  it  a  duty  to 
reason  with  the  people;  and,  if  ihat  failed,  to  submit  to 
such  decision  as  they  should  make,  in  a  confident  belief 
that  time  and  reflection,  and  the  great  teacher,  e.c/u  ri- 
ence,  would  cm-net  errors  committed — for  the  people 
cannot  injure  themselves,  by  design:  but  in  the  other 
—when  they  an-  arranged  in  phalanx,  and,  under 
the  name  of  some  leader,  (however  just  that  leader  may 
be),  marched  to  the  polls  to  hurrah  for  aye  or  hurrah  for 
no, — as  the  eoM.MAMiKii  hurrahs  aye  or  7io — the  state  of 
society  is  hopeless,  until  suffering  shall  render  it  mani- 
fest, that  as  main  hurrahs  as  t/mf  to  be  given  at  a  regufor- 

roaring  political  dinner  in  Pennsylvania,  (1,603 — nine  to 
eaafa  of  the  178  toasts!)  will  not  put  a  single  potato  into 
the  pot,  nor  bring  one  faggot  1o  the  chimney-corner  to 
make  it  boil.  When  this  truth  is  really  impressed  on 
the  mind  of  a  laboring  man,' — lie  will  rather  think  about 
profits  on  his  work,  than  prepare  his  lungs  to  "hur- 
rah." And  the  time  now  is,  in  our  Opinion,  when  this  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Already  the  perverse  and  resolute 
enemies  of  a  protecting  tariff  contemplate  a  repeal  of  the 
law  of  the  last  session,  though  it  is  not  yet  in  operation! 
And  it  may  be  well  to  note,  that  an  enemy  of  the  hank  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  tariff",  are  very  generally 
the  same.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule — but  they 
are  not  numerous,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
note  below,  shewing  the  ayes  and  noes,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  congress,  on  the  tariff  and  on  the  bank  bill.  And 
the  fact  is,  that  the  bank,  because  of  the  facilities  which 
it  affords  in  exchanges,  as  will  as  on  account  of  the  uni- 
formity in  the  currency  which  it  establishes,  is  now  a 
splendid  pillar  in  the  broad  "Ameutcan  System;"  for  a 
large  part — perhaps  two-thirds  of  all  its  accommodations, 
in  one  way  or  another,  an-  lor  the  direct  encouragement 
and  extension  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the 
promotion  of  internal  improvements,  and  erection  of  all 
sorts  of  buildings — dwellings  and  stores,  and  factories 
anil  workshops.  We  speak  of  the  bank  under  the  present 
reformed  administration  of  its  concerns.  The  power  of 
this  institution  was  once  possessed  by  speculators — stock 
and  money-jobbers,  monopolising  its  means  and  playing 
into  each  others  hands.  Then  we  were  against  tii 
and  had  no  small  part  in  bringing  about  a  correction  of 
apparent  abuses;  but,  for  years  past,  we  have  heard  of  no 
just  complaints  against  the  bank,  and  have  experienced 
great  benefits  from  it  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  busi- 
ness— (though  we  never  owed  it  a  dollar,  nor  received  a 
"fa\or"  to  tin-  amount  of  one  dollar  from  it),  and  we 
now  are  the  friends  of  the  hank,  because  of  the  public 
services  of  the  bank:  and  especially  SO  under  the  propos- 
ed new  charter,  which  would  have  taken  away  every  ob- 
jection that  remained  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  institu- 
tion—in  die  perfect  safety  provided  for  the  honestly  and 
prudently  managed  state  banks.  By  this  provision,  the 
hank  of  the  1  nited  States,  though  still  possessing  power 
to  do  good,  would  be  completely  checked,  if  disposed  to 
do  harm.  1  bis  "balance  of  power"  is  wanting  in  the 
it  charter,— but  was  supplied  in  the  hill  forbidden 
by  the   president.      We   make  these  remarks  because   it 

will  be  said,  (to  invalidate  our  present  opinions  of  this 

institution),  that  we  were  opposed  to  the  bank— hut.  as 
well  might  a  person  be  brought  loan  account,  for  the  rea- 
son that  be  bad  cast  a  person  out  of  his  employment  as  a 
drunken  and  worthless  vagabond,  who  could  not  be  depend- 
ed  on— but  afterwards  took  him  by  the  hand  and  enter- 
tained him  kindly,  because  that  he  had  bee  ,me  a  sober 
and  Steady,  and  industrious  and  fail!, !  '  If  re- 

formation of  heart,  shewn  in  crood  conduct,  I 
thing— who  shall  dan- appear  in  that  fearful  day  when  the 
"deeds  done  in  the  body"  shall  lie  judged  with  the  unerr- 
ing judgment  of  justice  in  mercy?  If  this  rule  were  to  In- 
applied,  what  motive  could  the  rogue  have  to  become  an 
honest  man? — what  would  he  the  use  of  repentance  far 
sins  com  ml 

Rut  to  return  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  wages,  or 
profits,  or  labor.  It  is  among  our  most  ardent  wishes, 
that  every  man,  willing  to  work,  may  find  employment— 


and  that  such  employment  shall  afford  him  a  comfortahle 
subsistence;  and,  though  there  is  high  authority  for  a  con- 
trary course,  we  '■'■practice  on  those  maxims  -which  tve  re- 
commendto  others!''''  Our  workmen  are  paid  the  rate  of 
wages  fixed  by  their  own  society,  for  we  think  them  rea- 
sonable; and  they  are  not  paid  in  such  "money,"  as  the 
baker,  or  butcher,  or  grocer,  will  reject;  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  every  claim  is  not  satisfied  before  dinner  on 
Saturday — and  never  occurs  that,  on  Saturday,  at  sun- 
down, one  cent  is  owing  to  a  workman,  unless  lie  has 
neglected  to  present  himself  to  receive  all  that  is  dne 
him.  Such  is  our  present,  practice,  and  we  hope  to  con- 
tinue it;  but  when  we  shall  have  to  pay  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  to  the  brokers  and  shavers  of  bai\k 
notes,  because  of  the  new  raff-shops  to  he  estahlished  on 
the  ruins  of  the  United  States  hank — it  may  become  a  fair 
question,  whether  our  workmen,  instead  of  proceeding 
home  with  their  money,  as  they  now  do,  should  not  make. 
a  halt  at  a  broker's  shop  and  get  themselves  shaved? 
But  we  shall  not  discuss  this  matter  at  present.  "Suffi- 
cient for  the  dayr  is  the  evil  thereof."  This,  however,  is 
certain — that,  the  injuries  to  be  inflicted  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  will  he  more  oppressive 
on  those  classes  of  the  people  who  are  least  able  to  suffer 
any  loss.  The  man  whose  whole  capital  is  in  his  labor, 
no  matter  what  his  profession  may  he,  cannot  render  his 
labor  profitable  without  the  intervention  of  those  who  have 
capital  in  money,  or  credits,  at  hank.  If  the  employer 
cannot  collect  or  borrow  money,  the  employed  cannot  he 
paid.  And  here  is  "the  long  and  the  short  of  the  mat- 
ter. " 

We  knoiv  the  facts  stated,  as  to  the  discharge  of  nu- 
merous persons  because  of  the  veto  of  the  bank  bill' — we 
know  that  sales  of  property,  have  been  severely  affected 
by  the  well-founded  apprehension  of  a  scarcity  of  money — 
we  knew  that  many  buildings  projected  and  other  im- 
provements intended,  have  been  deferred,  or  abandon- 
ed— and  we  know  that  new  enterprises,  or  investments. 
of  money,  making  demands  for  labor,  have  been  retired 
from,  because  of  the  uncertainty  into  which  all  sorts  of 
business  is  cast  by  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  wholesome  caution  of  the 
state  banks,' — -that  they,  also,  may  meet  their  own  engage- 
ments. If  any  believe  that  these  things  are  beneficial — ■ 
that  the  want  of  employment  is  a  blessing,  and  the  scar- 
city of  money  advantageous — let  them  act  upon  their  be- 
They  haven  right  to  do  as  they  please,  and  we  hope 
will  do  so:  but  if  the  free  working  man  and  his  children 
go  supperlessto  bed,  "heaven  and  earth  will  witness  that 
wc  are  innocent"  of  a  result  so  unhappy.  We.  stand 
proudly  upon  our  old  principles,  and  say- — '"we  have  no 
part  or  lot  in  this  matter,"  and  "now  see  to  thine  own 
house,  David."* 


Maine. 

New  Hampshire. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut. 

Vermont. 

New  York. 

Ne.tr  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 


NOTE. 

VOTES    IN 

THE    SENATE. 

Bank 

of  the  U.  S. 

Tariff  bill. 

Holmes 

aye 

aye 

Sprague 

aye 

aye 

Bell 

aye 

aye 

Hill 

no 

aye 

Silsbce 

aye 

aye 

Webster 

aye 

aye 

Knight 

aye 

aye 

Robbing 

aye 

aye 

Foot 

aye 

aye 

Tomlinsou 

aye 

aye 

Prentiss 

aye 

aye 

Seymour 

aye 

aye 

Dudley 

no 

aye 

Matey 

no 

aye 

Dickorson 

no 

aye 

Frelinghuy 

;cn 

aye 

aye 

(Villas 

aye 

aye 

Wilkins 

aye 

aye 

Clayton 

aye 

aye 

Naudain 

nye 

aye 

Chambers 

aye 

aye 

Smith 

aye 

aye 

Tazewell 

no 

no 

Tyler 

no 

n« 

*""And  Rehoboam  said— 1  will  add  to  jrour  yoke"— il\ 
v  on  w  itli  scorpions.  So  when  Israel  saw  that  the 
hearkened  not  unto  them,  the  people  answered  the  kins  say 
what  portion  have  we  in  David?  Neithei  have  we  inherit' 
in  the  ion  ot  Jesse:  to  your  tents.  O  Israel.  Now  see 
thine  own  house,  Da  vid.    So.  Israel  departed  unto  their  lent». 
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North  Carolina. 


no 


no 


no 


aye 

aye 

no 

no 

no 

no 

aye 

ave 

aye 

aye 

aye 

aye 

ave 

ave 

aye 

aye 

ave 

aye 

no 

no 

aye 

aye 

no 

no 

aye 

no 

no 

ave 

aye 

aye 

Brown 

Mangum 
South.  Carolina.       Havtie 

Miiler 
Georgia.  Forsyth 

Troup 
Kentucky.  Bibb 

Clay 
Tennessee.  Grundv 

White 
Ohio.  Ewing 

Rugglea 
Louisiana.  Johnston 

Wap.gaman 
Indiana.  Hendricks 

Tipton 
Illinois.  Kane 

Robinson 

Mississippi.  Ellis 

Poindcxter 
MissottrL  Benton 

Buckner 

Mabama.  King 

Moore  no  no 

2S  ayes,  20  noes.    32  ayes,  16  noes. 

Messrs.  Hill,  Dudley,  Marcy,  Dickerson  and  Benton,  who 
voted  against  the  hank,  voted  "for  the  tariff—  and  Mr.  Poindex- 
ter, who  voted  for  the  bank,  voted  against  the  tariff.  With 
these  exceptions,  all  who  voted  for  the  bank  voted  for  the  tariff. 
That  is— twenty-six  voted  in  favor  of  both  bills— and  all  these 
were  "American  System"  men,  except  Mr.  Hill,  of  N.  H. 
and  Mr.  .Smith  of  Maryland;  so  that  the  friends  of  the  bank 
could  also  have  carried  the  tariff,  without  the  aid  of  Messrs. 
Hill,  Dudley,  Marry,  Dickerson,  Smith  or  Benton,  in  which  case 
the  vote  would  have  stood  26  to  22.  There  is  an  old  and  good 
saying,  "tell  me  what  company  you  keep,  and  i'll  tell 
you  what  you  are." 

We  might  prepare  a  like  statement  of  the  votes  of  the  house 
of  representatives  on  these  questions — but  it  would  cost  a  good 
deal  of  labor,  a.id  occupy  too  much  room.  The  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  the  general  results  would  be  the  same  as 
presented  in  the  votes  of  the  senate.  And  so,  also,  in  regard  to 
sets  of  yeas  and  nays  concerning  internal  improvements.  The 
conclusion  then,  is  inevitable— that,  as  a  body,  the  friends  of  a 
protected  industry,  are  also  supporters  of  internal  improve- 
ments and  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  as  the  handmaid  of 
both,  as  well  as  of  navigation  and  commerce. 


Baltimore.  It  would  now  seem  that  the  fatal  epidemic 
with  which  we  have  been  afflicted,  is  about  to  disappear — 
though  an  increase  of  deaths  happened  the  two  last  days,  as  com- 
pared with  the  reports  of  several  previous  ones.  Tins,  we  ap- 
prehend, may  be  accounted  for  in  the  fact,  that  the  people;  re- 
lieved of  their  fears  of  present  danger,  had  relaxed  their  cautious 
habits  as  to  the  use  of  fruits  and  other  vegetables,  and  drinks. 
It  was  observed,  that  many  market-baskets  were  filled  on  Wed- 
nesday last  as  they  were  before  the  cholera  had  a  location 
amongst  us;  and  the  awful  penalty  of  indiscretion  has  been  paid 
by  some.  For  while  grateful  for  the  retirement  of  the  disease, 
we  should  not  forget  that,  under  Providence,  "vigilance  is  the 
condition"  on  which  it  is  to  be  prevented  or  cured.  With  care, 
the  cholera,  as  at  present  existing  in  Baltimore,  is  disarmed  of 
its  terrors— though  a  few  cases  must  still  be  expected  to  happen. 

We  have  recently  taken  some  long  walks  about  the  city — and 
felt  that  much  credit  was  due  to  the  mayor,  and  the  officers  of 
health,  for  its  remarkably  clean  and  comfortable  appearance. 
These  have  grappled  the  emergency  with  a  courage  and  seal  be- 
yond all  praise;  and  had  they  been  more  liberally  supported  by 
the  council*,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  it  is  believed  that 
the  lives  of  many  persons  might  have  been  saved.  But  "scitr- 
vy"  politics  had  something  to  do,  even  in  this  matter!  and  too 
many  members  of  the  city  legislature  have  been  selected  rather 
with  a  view  to  their  political  preferences,  than  their  fitness  in 
council  or  stake  in  the  welfare  of  Baltimore.  But  we  hope  that 
the  disease  is  about  to  leave  us,  and  cheerfulness  again  appears 
— a  goodly  number  of  strangers  arc  met  in  our  streets,  and  busi- 
nes  -,  in  general,  is  resuming  its  usual  life  a.id  activity. 

We  regret  the  departure  of  another  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
Mary  George,  aged  about  21  years,  a  martyr  to  charity,  who  died 
on  Wednesday  last.  During  the  awful  prevalence  of  the  epide- 
mic at  the  Alms  house,  she  was  a  ministering  angel  there — but 
the  disease  having  ceased  in  the  Alms  house,  she  came  into  the 
city,  and  attached  herself  to  the  hospital  no.  2,  though  indispos- 
ed—For some  days  she  seemed  to  be  doing  well,  but  relapsed  on 
Tuesday  evening,  and  died  as  stated. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  something  remarkable,  that  only  three 
of  the  many  nurses  and  attendants  at  the  hospitals  (as  we  are 
informed)  have  died — of  these  two  were  Sisters  of  Charity. 


The  public  lands.  Regarding  the  question  concerning  the 
public  lands  as  to  become,  perhaps,  among  the  most  important 
which  ever  agitated  the  United  States,  because  of  the  doings  of 
certain  demagogues  and  nullijicrs  of  the  west,  we  present  Mr. 
Clay's  speech  in  the  senate  on  this  very  important  subject,  in  a 
firm  belief,  that,  whatever  some  may  think  of  it  now,  or  how- 
ever others  may  be  disposed  to  neglect  his  proposition,  at  pre- 


sent, because  of  political  excitements  or  party  prejudices— the 
time  will  come,  and  speedily,  when  his  plan  will  be  accepted, 
as  it  were,  by  acclamation,  and  the  whole  people  rejoice  in  a 
liberal  settlement  of  this  very  interesting  matter.  After  the  ad- 
justment of  the  tariff  question,  a  rightful  and  reasonable  dispo- 
sition of  the  public  lands,  will,  probably,  become  the  most  im- 
portant measure  decided  by  congress  since  the  declaration  of 
war  in  1812.  But  such  disposition  of  the  lands  will  be  the  bond  of 
peace,  and  powerfully  tend  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  union, 
by  shewing  the  people  more  nearly  the  benefits  derivable  from  it. 
It  should  be  recollected  that  a  resolution  concerning  the  public 
lands  was  ungenerously,  and,  we  had  like  to  have  said  outrage- 
ously, referred  to  the  committee  on  manufactures — with  the 
avowed  object,  (in  some),  to  embarrass  Mr.  Clay: — but  he  "ga- 
thered roses  from  thistles;"  and,  by  this  single  effort,  accomplish- 
ed enough  to  have  established  a  lofty  character  for  wisdom  and 
sagacity,  had  such  an  effort  been  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
The  unfairness  of  the  reference  spoken  of  was  further  illustrat- 
ed by  the  fact — (though  the.  day  had  been  assigned  for  taking  up 
the  bill,  and  a  great  multitude  had  assembled  to  hear  Mr.  Clay), 
that  Mr.  Forsyth  moved  and  Mr.  Tazewell  seconded  the  mo- 
tion, to  go  into  "executive  business"  and  so  prevent  Mr.  Clay 
from  explaining  the  principles  of  his  report  and  bill,  relating  to 
a  subject  which  had  been  forced  upon  him  — though  he,  him- 
self, had  protested  against  the  absurdity  of  referring  a  most  im- 
portant matter  relating  to  the  public  lands  to  the  committee  on 
manufactures,  seeing  that  there  was  a  standing  committee  of  the 
senate  on  the  public  lands!  We  will  say,  for  we  must  say  that 
tfie  meanness  of  party  spirit  was  never  more  clearly  shewn  than 
In  the  outrageous  reference  of  the  subject,  in  the  first  instance — 
and  the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Tazewell,  when  it  came 
np  for  discussion.  Of  the  latter  we  expected  better  things.  We 
thought  that  he  was  too  "ehivalric"  to  have  forced  a  duty  on 
one  of  his  own  black  slaves,  and  to  refuse  that  slave  an  expla- 
nation of  his  proceedings  under  the  order  of  his  master!  But 
this  was  done  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to  a  se- 
nator— certainly,  not  inferior  to  the  "senator  from  Virginia,"  in 
any  respect. 

Affairs  with  the  Indians.  Gen.  Scott's  army  left  Fort 
Dixon,  on  the  1th  August,  for  Rock  Island — in  good  health. 
No  new  cases  of  cholera  among  them. 

Gov.  Reynolds,  of  Illinois,  was  at  Galena— and,  with  others, 
was  to  meet  the  Indians  at  llock  Island,  to  make  some  arrange- 
ments with  them. 

Some  of  the  new  corps  of  rangers  were  soon  expected— gen, 
Scott  has  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  while  there  remained  a 
hope  of  getting  possession  of  Black  Hawk,  and  the  chiefs  of  his 
band. 

The  Wirinebagoea  are  implicated  in  some  of  the  murders  that 
have  been  committed,  and,  it  was  thought,  would  be  punished. 

A  citizen  on  Henderson  river  had  been  killed  and  scalped  by 
a  party  of  Kee-o  kuck's  band.  An  Indian  had  surrendered  him- 
self as  guilty  of  this  act,  and  was  to  be  tried  for  murder. 

Later.  The  steamboat  Winnebago,  from  Galena,  arrived  at 
St.  Louis,  on  the  7th  inst.,  having  on  board  Black  Hawk,  the 
Prophet,  and  eleven  head  men  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes — Neopope, 
and  other  warriors,  had  also  reached  the  same  place, — they  are 
to  be  kept  as  hostages.  Black  Hawk  and  the  Prophet  were  cap- 
tured and  delivered  up  by  the  Winnebagoes. 

The  cholera  had  broken  out  among  the  troops  at  Rock  Island. 
Dr.  Coleman  and  lieutenants  Gale  and  Torrance,  and  numbers 
of  soldiers,  had  died  of  it.     Some  cases  had  occurred  at  Galena. 

Vermont.  The  latest  return,  and  it  is  a  pretty  full  one, 
shews  the  following  aggregates — 

1832.  1831. 

Mr.  Palmer,  {anti-mason)       14,308  12,807 

Mr.  Crafts,  {Clay)  12,635  10,671 

Mr.  Meech,  {Jackson)  6,645  5,169 

It  was  an  error  in  saying  that  Mr.  Skinner  had  been  elected  to 
congress  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Hunt,  deceased.  There  was  "no 
choice:"— for  Mr.  Merrill  1,358,  Phelps  33!),  others  678,2,375; 
for  Mr.  Skinner  1,874 — wanting  to  make  a  choice  501. 

The  state  of  the  house  of  representatives  is  thus  guessed — anti- 
masonic  87,  Clay  68,  Jackson  40.  Hence  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion of  governor  is  thought  doubtful,  in  the  triangular  arrange- 
ment of  parties. 

Maine.  Both  parties  are  delighted  at  the  probable  result  of 
the  governor's  election  in  this  state!  The  "Jacksonians,"  that 
they  have  succeeded  by  as  many  hundreds  as  they  had  thou- 
sands in  the  majority  last  year;  and  the  anti- Jacksonians  that 
they  have  trodden  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  their  opponents:  so 
both  parties  are  full  of  hope  as  to  the  electoral  election  in  No- 
vember. 

The  latest  returns  shew  a  majority  of  472  votes  for  Mr.  Smith, 
the  Jackson  candidate,  over  Mr.  Goodcnow  and  the  scattering 
votes— the  returns  are  not  complete.     Particulars  hereafter. 

Political  items.  The  city  of  Charleston  and  certain  ad- 
jacent districts,  send  16  members  to  the  legislature  of  the  state. 
The  "Courier"  says  that,  at  the  last  election,  the  majority  in 
favor  of  the  nullifying  ticket  was  nominally  eight,  but  really  only 
five  votes,  and  earnestly  exhorts  the  absent  citizens  to  "return 
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I*  their  homes."  The  bouse  of  representatives  consists  el  134 
members— and  if  the  friends  of  the  union  sqeceed  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  it  will  niakea  diffi  as  compared  with  the 
power  of  parties  at  the  last  Beesion. 

(;m-.  Mr.-irilmr.  of- Ohio,  i<  a  candidate  for  congress  from  the 

Cbillicotbe  district  and  il aati  Jackson  and  anti-masonic' 

candidate  for  the  office  of  governor,  Darixu  Lyman,  esq.  and 
general  Cmciw,  the  "Jackson  candidate,"  will  only  be  before  Hie 
people  at  the  ensuing  election. 

Mr.  Csanbrelent,  U  called  the  "premonitory  symptoiB^of^thei 
republican  party"-— Mr.  Ian  Buret.. 

There  are  three  persons  i imination  for  the  third  congres 

shwal  district  of  Pennsylvania— col.  fFahuough,  (the  present 
member,  whose  signature  t«>  the  separate  report  <>t  Mr,  Adams 
eoncemiug  the  hank  «>t"  the  United  Stairs  was  "understood-  )— 
Dr.  Burden,  the  "regularly  nominated"  Jackson  candidate,  and 
l»r.  Makhn  M.  Levi*,  who  Is,  as  the  Pennsylvanian  says— "the 
real  Jadmtm  candidate.-"  calling  Dr.  If.  "the  thing  who  /< 
Jackson  and  opposes  everv  measure  of  his  administration,"  fee. 

There  is  also  a  call  for  a  meeting  in  the  first  congressional 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  headed,  "Jackson,  democracy  and  the 
to  support  col.  Samuel  B.  Davis  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Su- 
therland, the  present  member. 

Horace  Binney  and  Some*  Harper  have  been  nominated  to 
represent  the  city  of  Philadelphia, proper,  in  congress,  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay.  The  "Jackson"  candidates  are 
Henrj  Horn,  present  member,  and  B.  W.  Bieliards,  the  mayor. 

There  has  been  a  dining  party  at  Philadelphia  to  celebrate  the 
"Democratic  victory  in  Kentucky,"  al  which,  among  others,  the 
following  toast  was  drank: 

"The  don  of  the  vest!"  The  print  of  his  paw  is  in  the  Clay 
OK  which  be  has  trampled  with  triumph  and  disdain! 

Hickory  ;»>/<■.  <  >n  fast  Wednesday,  (says  the  Philadelphia 
"Sentinel'' of  the    I!i|li    in,!)    n   handsome    hickory   pole    was 

e  ret  teal  by  Mr.  Joscpb  M  u  ;  <■  in  front  ofhis  boose,  in  Second 
Etrcet,  below  Queen,  Southwark.    In  the  great  hurricane  about 

8  year  ago,  most  of  the  hickory  poles  in  that  district,  were  de- 
molished. As  the  election  approaches,  however,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  re  appear. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHOLERA. 

IIOSTON. 

On  the  lltlt  it.  was  officially  announced  thai  ffve  eases  of 
cholera  had  appeared  in  Boston  in  the  preceding  96  hotrrs, and 
1  ease  at  Charhstown.  Another  fatal  ease  was  reported  on  the 
11th— a  woman  of  intemperate  habits,  and  one  case  on  the  J5tb. 

No  cases  reported  since  the  latest  date  above  given— Hoston 
is  in  a  very  healthy  state. 

NKW    VORK. 

Fatal  eases  of  cholera  were  still  pretty  numerous  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  towards  Greenwich,  in  the  latter  part 
of  last  week. 

Deaths  for  the  week  ending  September  lj— 291;  of  which  128 
were  by  cholera. 

Whole  number  of  cases  from  the  wcek,endingJuly7,to  Sent. 
15-S,319,  deaths  3,326.  b       '    '  ' 

iM?n.\i)Ei.piiiA. 
Only  eight  deaths  by  the  cholera  were  reported  last  week.     In- 
terments in  the  week  ending  September  15—124;  of  malignant 
cholera  8,  cholera  morbus 5  -9  consumption,  8  typhus  (ever,  &c. 
BALTIMORJC. 
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Health  office, Baltimore  Sept.  17,  1832.  Report  ofinterments  in 


known  9;  casualty    1 
i;  drowned  I;  dropsy  1 


itermitlent  fever  I; 
Total   ■ 


dropsy  in  the  head 

Under  one  year,  19;  between  l  and  2, 10;  3  and  5.93i  '.and  10 
10  and  21,  9j  above  21,  ' 

Mates  106;  female*    I  r,     295.      Of  which    number-, 
colored  persons,  68  free,  ll  slaves,    Bj  order. 

>w  ID  HARRIS. 
The  daily  reports  of  deaths  bj  cholera  for  the  week  wa 

difference  83:  which  may,  in  pan,  arise' from  the  differ „■ 

nods  at  which  reports  of  death's  and  interment*  are  made  as 

well  as  because  some  persons  die,  unattended  by  r ilar  nhvsi- 

t-ians     Among  those  who  died  of  the  cholera  last  week  was  Dr 
John  (  romwell,  aged  88. 

The  downright  murder  of  a  man  in  feet,  though  not  so  in  do- 

iigu,  itseems  h*  been  committed  in  Baltimore,  a  day  or  two  am 

hy  "lhompsonian"  physicians!  ~   ' 

Frederick.    The  "Herald"  of  Saturdaj  hurl  lays  thai  In  all 

only  mx  deaths  had  happened  in  that  city  of  the  choluS  2  citi- 


zens, :i  white  foreigners  and  1   person  of  color;  and  adds— lbs 

cases  can  all  be  traced  to  imprudence,  and  there  is  as  little 
alarm  among  our  citizens  as  if  the  disease  was  a  thousand 
miles  off— at  least  among  those  who  are  prsdent. 

The  disease  yet  prevails  sercrely  on  the  line  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  about  Harper's  Fer- 
ry, iVc  and  at  Sharpaburg,  Md.  The  panic  was  awful,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  people,  chiefly  newly  arrived  foreigners,  ex- 
ceedingly distressing.  The  bodies  of  many  laid  on  the  roads; 
unburicd  for  days — being  abandoned  by  their  late  relatives  or 
associates. 

Cambridge,  Md.  September  15.  We  have  heard  of  but  one 
deatli  by  cholera  in  this  town  since  our  last. 

A  gentleman  at.  Church  creek,  (in  this  county)  writes  us  that 
there  have  been  two  cases  and  two  deaths  of  cholera  there  thu 
week — the  victims  were  both  colored  men. 

WA,SHISWfl.N. 

Neie  cases.  Deaths. 

Sept..  M.  ...     -     -     22     --------     JO 

Sept.  I5t  -----    33 -    -      4 

Sept.  16.  -----      8    -------    -      3 

Sept.  17 23     -    -    - 6 

Sept.  18.  21     -------     -       5 

Sept.  19.  3.*     -------    -       9 

Sept.  20.  -    -    -    -    -  --------      9 

Dr.  Thomas  Sim,  one  of  the  first  physicians  at  Washington, 
died  of  the  cholera  last  week. 

Alexandria,  September  14,  one  case:  Sept.  17,  two  cases. 

Georgetown — deaths  for  the  week  ending  on  the  17th,  from  all 
causes,  48;  23  whites  and  2.~>  colored— 41  adults  7  children  - 
The  diseases  were  not  stated,  but  the  report  of  the  hoard  of 
health  says  "the  prevailing  disease  has  assumed  a  much  less, 
malignant  form,  and  is  assuming  a  bilious  type." 

Richmond.  Six  fatal  eases  of  cholera  had  appeared  at  Rich- 
mond previous  to  the  12th  instant— all  persons  of  color.  They 
died  in  from  3  to  8  hours. 

The  board  of  health  reported  5  other  cases  on  the  13th— all 
colored  persons:  8  cases  and  2  deaths  on  the  14th:  7  cases  and  3 
deaths  on  the  15th. 

Petersburg.     September  14,  one  ease  and  death. 

In  Elizabeth  city,  N.  C.  from  the  9th  August  to  the  8th  Sep 
tember,  there  were  76  casus  of  cholera  and  10  deaths. 

Norfolk.  The  first  case  of  cholera  appeared  In  this  borough 
on  the  24th  July.  During  8  weeks  to  September  11,  there  wcrcr 
453  deaths  from  all  diseases— of  these  100  in  white,  and  300  in 
colored  persons,  were  caused  by  the  cholera.  The  whites  were 
chiefly  persons  but  little  known— but  one  business  man  fell  a 
victim  to  this  disease;  and  «nly  8  or  10  of  any  distinction  in  the 
community,  and  these,  it  is  said,  by  neglect  of  the  symptoms,  or 
previous  debility. 

GENERAL   KSMSKB. 

It  docs  not  seem  necessary  to  continue  our  usual  notice  of  the 
names  of  places  at  which  cases  of  cholera  appear — unless  in 
new   locations,  or  the  most  important  cites  and  towns— for  we 
ly  to  say,  that  the  epidemic  is  rapidly  declining,  if  it  has 
ly  disappeared,  at  all  places  north  oi  its,  heretofore  af- 
flicted with  it,  as  well  as  at  Norfolk,  &.c. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Many  distressing  instances  of  mortality  by  the  cholera  have 
happened,  in  families.  Several  were  nearly  swept  away  in  N. 
York.  Our  late  much  esteemed  friend,  Thomas  Mummey,  esq. 
of  Baltimore,  and  his  wife,  with  his  brother  and  his  brother's 
wife,  all  died  And  at  Brooklyn  we  sec  it  mentioned  that  six 
individuals  had  died  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Marshall,  at  Williams- 
burg. Those,  and  other  like  instances,  would  impress  a  belief 
that,  the  disease  is  contagious— but  only  shew  that  like  exciting 
causes  may  produce  the  like  effects.  It  is  a  favorite  theory,  that 
most  persons  are,  or  have  been,  "charged"  with  the  disease- 
but  that  it  will  not  "explode"  without  some  stimulant;  and  that 
which  affects  one  member  of  a  family-  may  affect  others. 

i'lii'  delphia — a  card.  The  physicians  attached  to  the  Crown 
street  hospital,  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  expressing  their 
feelings  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  rev.  Dr.  Hurley,  for  the 
many  kind  offices  and  attentions  rendered  them  whilst  engaged 
in  the  discharge  of  their  official  dutiesat  that  establishment.  To 
his  individual  munificence,  in  appropriating  his  private  duelling 
for  the  purposes  of  a  public  hospital,  the  city  is  no  less  indebted 
than  to  the  pastoral  zeal  displayed  in  fearlessly  facing  the  pesti- 
lence. yml  in  administering  to  the  physical  and  religious  wants 
o!  the  sick  and  the  dying. 

We  would  do  violence  equally  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
to  our  own  feelings,  were  we  not.  to  pay  the  tribute  of  our  warm- 
est thanks  to  '-the  Sisters  of  Charity,'?  Olympia  and  Isabella,  for 
[hen-  assiduous  anil  untiring  zeal  in  co  operating  with  us  to  re- 
lieve the  unfortunate  sufferers.  Need  we  add,  that  to  their 
sooihiiig  and  solicitous  care  have  the  sick  been  eminently  in- 
debted lor  that  comfort  and  consolation  which  can  only  emanate 
lioin  genuine  Christian  charity. 


adding, 
evils 


it  has  been  pretty  fully  proved  at.  Boston, -that  apple  pad 
mi\ed  with  cucumbers,  at  dinner— is  a  certain  cure  of  all  tin'.  .. 
ol  life,  by  means  of  the  cholera.    It  has  been  fully  ascertained 

":"  ,ral,-i  W1 oduce  the  same  effect  in  Maryland— and,  per- 
haps, more  promptly. 

Prom  Venezuela  papers  received  by  the  Lucy  Ann  on  Satur- 

'■.  <>  ork,  we  perceive  that  the  cholera  has  broke,  out  ill 

(  bill  will,   goat  vtoleucc.     A  letter  from   Popoyan  eays  that  in 
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one  week  it  destroyed  :>'0-'i  persons  ;it  Valparaiso,  and  591  at 
Santiago  de  Chili. 

—••  »«©«<«. — 
FOREIGN  NEWS- 
From  London  papers  to  the  'Mk  Jla«w<t,  inclusive.   ■ 

GREAT    BRITAIN    -VKD    irk  I.  A  N  1). 

The  cholera  fa  generally  declining  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
is-  said  that  only  IS  of  the  15:),(K)(>  persons  whose  livea  were 
insured  in  London,  have  died  of  this  disease;  a  strong  ease,  in- 
deed, in  favor  of  the  more  prudent  and  careful  portions  of  so- 
ciety— among  whom  deaths  by  the  cholera  have,  every  where, 
been  comparatively  trifling. 

Money  is  said  to  he  very  plenty  in  London. 

The  deaths  at  Liverpool,  by  the  cholera,  are  from  10  to  26, 
daily. 

The  wheat  harvest,  in  England  was  abundant— and  American 
flour  will  remain  prohibited. 

Mr.  Lydeker,  who  gave  £40,000  to  the  seaman's  hospital, 
lately  died  of  the  cholera  in  London.  lie  began  life  as  a  whale- 
bone cutter,  but,  besides  the  preceding,  gave  large  legacies  to 
many  of  his  friends. 

Dublin  is  said  to  be  in  a  very  depressed  state — many  stores  are 


deserted. 
Three  #cr  cents 


Angus! 
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FRANCE. 


About  30  persons  were  dying  daily  of  the  cholera  at  Paris— 
the  disease  was  again  retiring.     France  was  quiet. 

The  French  funds  were  rising.  It  is  reported  that  the  duchess 
of  Berri  is  still  in  La  Vendee,  concealed! 

HOLLAND    AND    BEUUU.tf. 

The  king  of  Holland  maintains  a  regular  force  of  13-2,000  men 
— but  a  hope  is  again  expressed  that  the  affairs  with  Belgium 
will  be  settled  without  a  regular  war. 

Leopold  is  to  receive  a  fortune  equal  to  £."(0,000  sterling  a 
year  with  his  new  wife,  the  French  princess  Louise. 

GERMANY. 

The  Amsterdam  CoUrant  contains  the  following  account  of 
the  present  warlike  state  of  the  Prussian  army:— Between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  there  are  encamped  two  divisions  of 
infantry  24,000  men  strong,  and  2,000  cavalry.  Between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  four  divisions  of  infantry,  48,009  strong, 
and  6,000  cavalry;  to  which  are  attached  24  battalions  of  artil- 
lery, with 3,600  men,  and  an  engineer  corps  of  1,500  men.  Thus 
the  amount  of  the  three  army  corps  which  occupy  the  line  of  the 
Rhine  is  86,100  men.  The  bulk  of  the  disposable  Prussian  army, 
cantoned  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  consists  of  110,000 
infantry  and  20,000  cavalry.  It  has  its  vanguard  at  Erfurt.— 
Another  army  corps,  which  was  cantoned  in  .Silesia,  is  now  on 
its  march  to  the  Rhenish  provinces.  Finally,  there  is  a  corps 
constantly  stationed  in  the  duchy  of  Poach.  The  force  of  the 
two  last  mentioned  is  75,000  or  76,000  men,  which  makes  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Prussian  army  now  ready  to  take  the  field 
about  291,000  men. 

Germany  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  people  desire  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States,  and  elsewhere.     Many  are  leaving  their  country. 

The  Hessians  are  spoken  of  "among  the  most  exalted  friends 

of  liberal  institutions  in  Germany."     In  the  United  Stales,  he. 

cause   their  carcasses  were  sold  at  so  much  a  piece  to  the  British 

in  our  revolution,  this  remark  will   sound  somewhat  strangely. 

roUTncAi,. 

Th«  latest  account  from  Lisbon  represent  that  city  as  being 
in  a  feverish  consternation,  between  the  despotism  of  Miguel 
and  the  progress  of  Pedro.  All  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
be  at  home  by  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  all  the  shops  are 
closed. 

Don  Pedro  remained  at  Oporto  on  the  30th  July.  The  want 
of  cavalry  is  assigned  as  the  reason  why  he  had  not  advanced. 

We  have  long  official  accounts  of  the  battles  «f  the  22d 
and  23d,  on  the  banks  of  the  Houro.  The  troops  of  Miguel 
appear  to  have  fought  bravely,  though  defeated  in  both  ac- 
tions. The  loss  in  Pedro's  army,  killed  and  wounded,  was 
about  300— that  of  the  enemy  estimated  at  1,200;  and  a  com- 
plete route  is  said  to  have  followed.  Pedro  has  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, and  tells  the  people  that  thev  will  soon  see  the  go- 
vernment of  the  "usurper  annihilated."* 

POLAND. 

Driven  to  desperation  by  the  ruthless  despotism — the  cold- 
blooded and  beastly  barbarity  of  the  Russians,  mam  Poles  are 
in  arms  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania— to  kill  or  be  killed,  rather 
than  submit.  The  struggle  is  hopeless— but  "death  is  not  the 
greatest  of  evils." 

GREECE. 

A  London  paper  observes— It  is  said  that  the  new  kin«  of 
-Greece,  prince  Otho  of  Bavaria,  will,  on  taking  possession  of  his 
throne,  receive  the  hand  of  the  sister  of  the  emperor  of  Russia. 
Calmuck  to  Balmuck  is  a  fitting  connexion.  The  princess  is  not 
celebrated  for  her  charms;  and  a  writer  in  the  United  Service 
Journal,  who  accompanied  lord  Adolphus  Fitzclarence  to  Ber- 
lin, when  he  was  sent  to  present  the  model  frigate  to  the  kin"-  of 
Prussia,  observes  that  he  mot  with  prince  Otho  at  court,  and 
that  he  is  one  of  the  ugliest  men  he  had  ever  seen. 

RUSSIA. 

It  is  slated  that  several  strong  corps  of  the  Russian  army  are 
posted  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  German  frontier. 

The  export  of  young  male  children  from  Poland  to  Russia, 
proper,  is  among  the  most  affecting  and  rascally  doings  of  mo- 
dern times.     In  some  parts,  this  infernal  business  extends  to 


From  a 
Ilortieullur; 


carryingaway  19-20thsof  the  boys, and  thousands  of  them  peris 
through  grief  or  hardships.  <  me  half  die  on  their  journey  t'roi 
their  mothers  and  home.  Is  there  not  "some  chosen  curse  I 
blast"  such  doings? 

MEXICO. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  schooner  Crawford,  at  New  Oilcan- 
information  is  received  that  the  city  of  St.  Louis  de  Potosi  wn 
taken  by  general  Montezuma,  with  3.000  men,  alter  a  Bangui 
nary  battle.  The  city  was  defended  by  about  700  men,  wit 
lour  pieces  of  artillery,  and  made  a  desperate  resistance.  Th 
loss  on  both  sides  was  great.  The  city  of  Victoria  also  sui 
rendered  after  an  action  of  two  hours;  the  government  troop 
losing  20  or  30  men  killed  and  wounded.  Soto  la  Marinade 
dared  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna,  and  the  troops  left  for  its  defenc 
marched  for  Matamoras  to  defend  that  city.  500  men,  it  wa 
said,  were  on  their  march  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  place 

ISLAM)  OF  CUBA; 

From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
eport  recently  submitted  to  the  New  Yorl 
1  society  by  Dr.  Peine  Pascalisof  this  city,  ot 
the  statistics  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  we  subjoin  the  follow 
ing  extracts.  The  facts  appear  to  be  derived  mainb 
from  a  work,  transmitted  to  the  society,  entitled  "Eco" 
nomical,  political  and,  statistical  history  of  the  island  o 
Cuba,"  ecc.  by  Don  Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  of  Havana. 

VKO'KTAISLi:    PRODUCTS    OF    CUBA. 

Sugar,  clayed  or  brown $8,091, 82/ 

Do.  .Muscovado 40,77^ 

Rum,  coarse 526,54: 

Molasses 502,935 

Coffee 4,825,295 

Cocoa 74,39f 

Cotton 125, 00( 

Tobacco 681, 24( 

Cassava  or  Monioc 146,14^ 

Rice 434,230 

l'eas,  beans  and  onions 236,25/ 

Indian  corn 4,853,418 

Meats  and  vegetables 11,476,812 

Greens  and  grass 5,586,610 

Charcoal 2, 1 07,30C 

Timber  and  wood 1,711,19.1 


Total,  *  $40,620,877 

AxraAi  rnom-CTS. 
Cattle,  hides,  hogs,  colts,  sheep,  poultry, 

pigs,  milk,  wax,  and  honey 9,023,110 


Total,  $49,643,987 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  items  of  the  foregoing 
statement  have  been  obtained  from  public  records  of  ex- 
portation, or  of  entry  of  market  duties.  It  is  reasona- 
ble to  conclude  that  an  equal  amount  of  animal  and  vege- 
table produce  remains  in  the  island  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants;  to  ascertain  the  value  of  this  we  will 
allow  as  the  average  share  of  each  individual  the  propor- 
tion of  $50  per  annum — 
Population 
Average  consumption  of  individuals 


,015,538 

$50 


Total  consumption 

Add  to  this  the  produce  exported 


$50,776,900 
49,643,987 


And  the  total  yearly  produce  of  Cuba  will 
be  *  $100,420,887 

We  have  been  thus  particular,  to  show  the  almost  in- 
credible amount  of  the  rural  industry  of  the  island,  the 
sum  of  it  is  great,  for  although  the  lands  are  extensive 
which  yield  this  return,  yet  the  population  is  after  all 
but  little  more  than  a  million. 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  of  commerce,  which  is 
important  in  all  its  connections  and  bearings,  because 
the  island  is  in  our  neighborhood;  and  its  government  has 
always  been  friendly  to  the  United  States,"  which,  in  their 
turn,  have  no  doubt  much  contributed  to  the  prosperity 
of  that  dominion;  and  because  neither  the  political  sys- 
tems, religion,  language  or  manners  of  the  colonists  are 
embittered  to  us  by  jealousies  or  antipathies.  It  is  the 
interest  therefore  of  our  merchants,  manufacturers,  farm- 
ers, and  adventurers,  to  see  the  balance  correctly  struck 
of  the  different  productions  interchanged  by  both;  which 
trade,  under  a  correct  American  System,  will  not  only 
benefit  us  by  its  tonnage,  but  make  an  additional  market 
for  the  future  demands  of  our  manufacturers. 
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The  colonists  of  Cuba  keep  up  a  brisk  commerce  with 
he  Unit  with  France,  England,  the  low  coun- 

ries,  Denmark,  Germany,  Italy,  una  Portugal.  Let  us 
jew  compare  the  extent  of  the  commerce  ot  the  colony 
rith  its  mother  country,  Spain,  and  that  with  the  United 
sates: 

Imports  for  the  last  five  years  from  the  United  States 
o  Cuba,  "  $8,709,830 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  1,424,045 

imports  from  Spain  daring  the  same  time,  275,604 

Exports  to  Spain,  226,504 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  subjoin  the  amount  ot 
BOtnmereial  interchange  between  Cuba  and  other  nations. 
Suffice  it  to  snv,  that,'  idler  the  United  States,  the  next 
greatest  amount  of  exports  belongs  to  France. 

A  few  more  remarks  may  be  given,  to  substantiate  the 
Importance  of  our  commerce  with  Cuba.     It  is  well  to 

mention,  that  in  nine  years  from  1821,  we  have  received, 
For  our  exports  to  Cuba,  for  salt  fish,  sperm  oil,  salt  beef, 
pork,  hams,  bacon,  butter,  lard,  Soar,  and  tallow,  a  re- 
turn of  sixty  millions  of  dollars  and  upwards!  (vide  p. 
206.) 

Unless  we  rue  much  mistaken,  our  farmers  and  mer- 
chants must  be  struck  witli  this  grand  total,  of  a  market, 
taking  yearly  $S, 000,000  of  our  produce. 

rnonrcTS  of  the  fotiest. 
Timber  was  exported  from  Havana  in  1820,  to  the  value 
of  $155,563 

The  home  consumption  must  have  been  ten 

times  as  great  1,155,56.3 

The  charcoal  already  mentioned  as  sold,  be- 
ing added  2,107,300 


The  forests  afford  a  revenue  therefore  of  $3,418,426 

It  is  well  known  that  the  mountainous  parts  of  Cuba 
produce  a  great  variety  of  forest  trees,  and  no  doubt  ex- 
cellent for  different  uses.  Trees  between  the  tropic  and 
equator  are  generally  of  hard  wood,  highly -ro.sineus,  and 
the  most  durable  for  construction.  It  was  under  this  im- 
pression, derived  from  a  few  Spanish  botanic  writers,  that 
the  Spanish  government,  about  fifty  years  ago,  under- 
took to  built  in  Cuba  one  of  the  largest  men-of-war,  the 
Santixsima  Trinidad  iki  Dios,  pierced  for  120  guns. 
But  her  size  and  dimensions  were  iiol  in  perfect  propor- 
tion. We  have  frequently  seen  her,  with  her  crew  of 
1,500  men;  however,  she  had  not  a  chance  to  prove  her 
Umber  by  duration.  She  was  sunk  in  the  action  off  Tra- 
falgar, owing  to  the  port  boles  of  her  lower  tier  of  guns 
being  too  low,  {taring  the  battle  and  the  storm. 

The  present  naval  force  of  the  island  of  Cuba  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Guns. 

Men. 

A  man-of-war 

E]  ITeroc, 

84 

396 

Frigate 

I. called, 

55 

386 

Frigate 

Restauracion, 

56 

414 

Frigate 

ilda, 

48 

303 

Corvette 

(  autiva, 

23 

188 

Brig 

Marte, 

14 

121 

Brig 

Ameli, 

5 

79 

Gun-boat 

Habanera, 

5 

85 

Hun-boat 

Ligera, 

4 

36 

Cun-hoat 

Clarisa, 

5 

•il 

Gun-boat 

Hitilla, 

2 

47 

Gun-boat 

Pernandina, 

a 

60 

Corvette 

Maria  Isabel, 

20 

48 

seizins  on  such  of  the  colonists  and  re-captured  Africans  as  came 
within  their  reach.    The  answer  to  a  message  demanding  the 

release  of  the  prisoners,  was  a  defiance  ami  a  threat  of  invasion. 
A  detachment  was  sent  against  king  Willie's  town,  one  of  their 
Btrong  holds,  which  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  a  man.  A 
council  of  war  was  then  held  in  the  colony,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  upon  to  march  with  force  against  the  Dey  people 
and  punish  them  severely.  Accordingly  on  the '20th  of  March 
the  agent  left  Monrovia,  at  the  head  of  volunteer  corps  and  re- 
captured Africans,  to  the  number  of '270  men.  The  day  follow- 
ing they  took  possession  of  king  Brumley's  town  without  oppo- 
sition. On  the -23d  after  a  very  fatiguing  march  through  roads 
ohstructed  by  large  trees  that  had  been  felled  across  the  path, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  cut  and  remove  in  order  to  bring 
forward  their  field  pieces,  and  through  places  where  they  had  to 
cut  an  entirely  new  road,  being  seven  hours  in  marching  ten 
miles,— the  expedition  reached  king  Willie's  town,  a  place 
which  was  considered  impregnable  by  the  natives.  This  was 
taken  after  a  few  discharges  of  musquctry  and  from  tin;  field 
piece.  The  loss  of  the  colonists  was  one  man,  (lieut.  Thomp- 
son), killed,  and  three  wounded;— that  of  the  natives  was  fifteen 
killed  and  a  large  number  wounded.  Both  of  the  towns  that  were 
taken  were  burnt  by  the  re-captured  Africans,  and  the  expedition 
returned  to  Monrovia.  Five  of  the  kings  came  to  the  Cape  on  the 
30th  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  regularly  concluded,  greatly  to 
the  commercial  advantage  of  the  colonists,  and  to  their  future  se- 
curity. The  agent  anticipates  great  benefit  from  the  issue.  He 
thinks  it  will  not  only  deter  the  tribes  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
from  injuring  the  colony,  but  will  have  an  extensive  influence 
throughout  the  country".  One  stipulation  in  the  treaty  must 
have  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  trade  of  the  country.  Here- 
tofore the  people  of  the  interior  have  been  prevented  by  the  Dey 
people  from  passing  to  the  coast,  the  latter  thus  constituting 
themselves  their  factors  with  the  colony.  By  the  treaty  a  free 
passage  is  secured  them.  [Bait.  Am. 

—••>►©©  »««••— 
TITHES— IN  IRELAND. 
The  following  is  a  spirited  picture,  by  O'Connel,  in  a  recent 
speech,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Irish  tithes  are  not  paid. 
The  enthusiastic  patriotism  which  can  thus  still  the  impulses  of 
avarice,  and  deaden  the  sense  of  interest,  cannot  but  challenge 
the  admiration  and  praise  of  a  liberal  people.  It  is  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  warm  harled  sons  of  Erin;  and  affords  an  ad- 
mirable proof  of  the  impolicy,  as  well  as  the  injustice  and  op- 
pression, of  the  system  which  now  grinds  that  noble  people  to 
the  dust. 

"Paddy,"  says  the  parson,  "you  owe  me  £1  17s.  6rf."  "And 
what  may  it  be  for,  your  riverinccV  says  Pat,  [laughter.] — 
"Tithes."  "Arrah?  thin  I  suppose  your?  vt;ert nee  gave  me  some 
value  forcnint  I  was  born,  for  the  divil  a  bit  have  I  ever  seen 
since,  [roars  of  laughter.]  But  your  riverince,  I  suppose,  has 
law  for  it?  Bless  the  law!  your  honor,  and  I  wouldn't  be  after 
going  to  disobey  it,  but  plase  your  riverince,  I  have  no  money" 
[great  laughter.]  "Ah,  Pat,  but  you've  a  cow  there.  "Yes, 
your  riverince,  that's  the  cow  that  gives  food  to  Nory  and  the 
14  childer."  "Well,  Paddy,  then  I  must  distrain  that  cow." 
"If  your  honor  has  law  for  it,  to  be  sure  you  will."  Well,  what 
ly  do? 
He  stamps  the  word  "'tithes"  upon  her  side,  and  the  parson 
can't  find  a  soul  to  take  the  cow.  So  he  gets  a  regiment  and 
a  half,  by  way  of  brokers  [much  laughter],  fourteen  or  fifteen 
companies,  with  those  amiable  young  gentlemen  their  officers 
at  their  head,  who  march  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  across 
the  bog  of  Allen  to  take  this  cow  to  Carlow;  when  they  get 
there,  they  find  a  crowd  assembled;  the  parson  rubs  his  hands 
with  glee.  "Plenty  of  customers  for  the  cow,"  quoth  he  to  him- 
self. The  cow  is  put  up  at  £2— no  bidder;  £13  no  bidder;  10s.— 
Ds.—M.—li-d.  [Cheers]— not  a  soul  will  bid,  and  back  goes  the 
cow  to  Nory  and  the  fourteen  childcr,  [continued  cheers.]  But 
the  Irish  parsons,  poor  fellows,  must  not  lose  their  tithes,  so 
they  apply  to  the  English  parliament  for  £60,000;  and  when  they 
find  they  can't  get  the  cow  from  Paddy,  they  make  a  milch 
cow  of  John  Bull,  [hear,  hear!]  Let  them  look  at  the  history 
of  the  Whigs.  Let  them  resolve  not  to  be  humbugged,  and 
return  to  parliament  men  who  will  take  equal  care  of  John 
Hull's  purse  and  person  as  his  friend  in  Ireland  took  care  of 
Paddy  Bull's  cow. 


Total  of  men  and  guns,  SSI  2,060 

—  ••»►©©  ©44.— 

WA1  IV  AFRICA. 

The  last  number  of  the  African  depository  contains  the  de- 
spatch received  from  the  colonial  agent  Mr.  Meehlm,  giving  an 
account  of  the  hue  disturbances  and  hostilities  between  the  na- 
tive- and  the  colonists,  which  resulted  in  a  warlike  expedition, 
and  were  concluded  by  a  treaty  of  peace,     it  seems  that  some 

of  the  slave*  belonging  to  Prumlev,  oie' of  the  Dative  Dey  kiiiL's. 
made  their  escape  when  about  to  he  cold  to  the  Spanlart 
took  refuge  in  the  colony  among  the  re-captured  Africans.  Kai 
Pa,  king  Bromley's  son,  came  to  demand  them,  but  was  an 
swered  by  the  agent  Mint  the  king  himself  must  come  before,  any 
thinn  would  he  said  on  the  subject.  Brumby  never  came,  and 
soon  afterwards  died.  His  successor  who  also  took  the  name 
of  Bromley,  immediately  resolved  to  commence  hostilities,  :md 
undertook  to  organise  a  league  of  the  native  Dey  andCurrah 
kings  against  the  colony.  Th«f  were  partially  successful  in 
prevailing  on  some  to  join  then,  and  commenced  hostilities  hv 


The  following  is  a  terrific  view  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland. 

State  of  the  country.  Ireland,  at  this  moment,  presents  a  most 
appalling  spectacle.  *  She  is  governed  by  a  democracy  so  fierce, 
and  subjected  to  a  tyranny  so  furious,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
survive  beneath  the  one,  or  to  exist  under  the  other.  Pro- 
testants are  openly  and  publicly  denounced.  No  man  dares  to 
cut  their  hay,  to  reap  their  corn,  or  to  render  them  the  or- 
dinary services  as  between  man  and  man  in  a  social  and  civi- 
lized state  of  things— nav,  to  such  a  length  is  the  spirit  of  des- 
potism carried  that  in  the  country  towns— and  that  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  metropolis,  shop  keepers— aye,  and  Protestant  shop 
keepers  too— such  is  the  reign  of  terror  under  which  we  live, 
refuse  to  sell  them  the  ordinary  conveniences  or  absolute  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  This  system"  must  produce  a  reaction,  and 
unwilling  as  we  have  ever  been  to  counsel  what  to  us  appear- 
ed unworthy  mentis  for  effecting  any  end,  however  desirable, 
the  time  is  rnmc  when  Protestants  must  look  to  themselves  and 
themselves  alone.  They  must  imitate  the  example  of  their 
opponents,  and  carry  the  war  into  the  encm\  "s  camp.  All  sub- 
scriptions to  charitable  institutions,  out  of  which  the  Roman 
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Catholics  are  relieved,  should  be  Instantly  withdrawn.  No  Pro- 
testant should  enter  the  shop  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  lay  out  a 
shilling;  in  any  way  that  might  find  its  way  into  the  noeket of 
an  adversary.  This  may  at  the  fust  appear  cruel  and  inconsi- 
derate advice;  but  we  nave  maturely  thought  over  the  subject, 
and  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  perseverance  for  a 
fortnight  in  the  mode  suggested  would  be  rendering  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  to  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  for  it  would 
urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  disentangling  themselves  from 
the  miscreants  by  whom  they  are  governed,  and  afford  them  an 
opportunity  of  disenthralling  themselves  from  thai  tyranous 
state  of  bondage  in  which  the  thw  continue  to  hold  the  many. 
{Dublin  Evening  Mail. 

The  plan  recently  introduced  by  the  British  ministry  for  the 
settlement  of  the  tithe  question  in  Ireland,  seems  to  meet  with 
general  reprobation.  It  consists  of  redeeming  tiie  tithes  and 
substituting  for  them  specific  parcels  of  land  as  the  property  of 
the  Protestant  clergy.  The  last  arrival  brings  us  the  following 
Setter  'in  the  subject  from  Mr.  O'Connell  to  the  secretary  of  the 
national  political  union  of  Ireland.  We  extract  it  from  the 
Dublin  Freeman's  Journal: 

"London,  July  14,  1832. 
"My  dear  friend,— I  am  unable  to  send  you  the  draft  of  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Irish  people,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  transmit  it 
before  Monday.  The  meeting  will  probably  take  place  on  that 
day,  according  to  the  suggestion  in  my  former  letter.  I  am 
therefore  doubly  sorry  that  1  am  not  ready— but  hope  they  will 
consider  the  pressure  of  Irish  business  Unit  is  on  my  hands,  and 
hold  me  excused. 

"I  would,  however,  venture  to  suggest  that  the  meeting  of 
Monday,  if  it  takes  place,  should  appoint  a  committee  to  report 
to  the  usual  meeting  of  Thursday.  They  shall,  please  God,  have 
a  draft  from  me  on  Wednesday:  and  1  hope  other  drafts  from 
some  of  themselves,  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  deli- 
beration and  forethought  in  the  advice  to  be  given  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  at  this  juncture. 

"One  thing  is  perfectly  plain,  that  Stanley's  tithe  plan  never 
can  succeed.  It  would  put  the'  landlords  of  Ireland  in  the  state 
of  bond  slaves  to  the  established  church— without  affording  any 
real  relief  to  the  tenantry.  We  must  blow  up  this  plan  by  all 
legitimate  means. 

"Again  the  Anglesey  government  is,  I  see,  busy  prosecuting. 
I  do  not  think  1  ever  knew  any  thing  at  the  same  time  more  ir- 
ritating and  more  foolish.  I  see  also"  that  these  prosecutions  are 
carried  on  in  the  u.-ual  insulting  manner,  by  sending  the  thief- 
takers  to  arrest  the  gentleman  selected  for  prosecution.  All  tbia 
is  as  unwise  as  the  rest  of  poor  Anglesey's  conduct  since  lie 
went  last  to  Ireland,  lie  really  would  be  an  object  of  cominis- 
aeration  if  his  conduct  was  not  calculated  to  do  much  mischief 
— mischief  which  I  verily  believe  he  does  not  intend,  and  is  in- 
capable of  perceiving.  1  spoke  last  night  in  the  house  of  those 
prosecutions  in  the  manner  they  deserve. 

"The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  keep  the  people  from  violating 
the  law.  li'  they  will  take  care  not  to  be  guilty  of  any  outrage 
or  breach  of  the  peace,  their  success  is  car  tain.  Tithes  must 
lor  ever  be  extinguished—  that  is  the  first  thing  necessary,  and  I 
think  quite  inevitable. 

"You  will  scarcely  understand  the  debate  from  the  accounts 
in  the  newspapers.  I  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms  Stan- 
ley's report,  and  Stanley's  plan — and  suggested  the  plan  of  the 
honest  part  of  the  Irish  members.  1  can  tell  you  that  it  has 
made  some  converts. 

"Our  plan  is  this — first—  we  would  extinguish  the  tithe  root 
and  branch — "Delanda  eat  Carthugo^-r-the  tithe  system  in  all 
its  bearings  must  disappear  by  act  of  parliament. 

'•Secondly— We  are  desirous  that  all  existing  Protestant  in- 
cumbents should  have  a  fair  and  just  compensation  made  to 
them  for  their  respective  lives— to  cease  as  to  each  individual's 
share  as  he  fell  off. 

"Thirdly— Provision  to  be  made  for  the  present  incumbents 
by  the  issue  of  exchequer  bills,  chargeable  on  a  fund  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose. 

"Fourthly — That  fund  to  consist  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
church,  and  of  a  per  eentage  on  all  other  proprietors  having 
above  £100  per  annum.  The  per  eentage  to  be  v^vy  small,  up 
to  a  clear  income  of  £500  a  year— to  Increase  a  little,  but  only  a 
little,  from  that  to  1,000  a  year  income,  and  from  that  upwards 
a  moderate  tax  increasing  with  the  income,  but  so  slight  as  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  tithes,  or  any  thing  like  it.  Both  these 
funds — the  lands  and  the  moderate  income  tax — indeed,  I  should 
call  it  the  low  income  tax — would  afford  an  abundant  provision 
for  making  compensation  to  the  present  incumbents,  and  also 
for  many  other  purposes  of  religion  and  charity. 

"Fifthly— In  future  there  should  not  be  more  Protestant  cler- 
gyman paid  by  the  state  than  such  as  should  be  necessary  for 
Che  Protestant  population  of  the  established  church. 

"Sixthly— Small  glebes,  with  glebe  houses  suited  to  comfort, 
hut  not  wealth,  to  be  provided  in  each  parish  for  all  other  cler- 
gymen having  in  that  parish  a  flock  of  at  least  500  persons. 
This  would  give  a  glebe  to  many,  very  many  Presbyterian  cler- 
gymen in  the  north,  and  to  almost  all,  if  not  all,  the  Catholic 
parish  priests  in  Ireland.  It  has  long  been  a  favorite  plan  of 
mine  to  see  a  provision  made  for  a  glebe  and  glebe  house  upon 
■certainly  no  extravagant  scale,  but  still  on  one  giving  something 
like  comfort,  for  every  parish  priest  in  Ireland.  What  an  admi- 
rable poor  law  would  sjicb  a  provision  be,  and  how  much  relief 
could  not  the  pastors  of  the  people  administer,  if  they  had  each 


a  small  independence  in  the  parish,  exclusive  of  their  stole  foe 
and  such  other  emoluments  as  would  be  voluntarily  given  ther 
by  their  Respective  flocks! 

"Such  is  the  outline  of  our  plan.  It  involves  total  extinction  c 
title,  total  relief  from  church  taxation  for  all  persons  not  bavin 
a  clear  income  of  £100  per  annum,  small  taxation,  indeed,  o 
the  smaller  incomes  above  that  sum,  and  upon  an  income  an 
thing  like  pressure  or  oppression. 

"It  also  includes  present  support  for  the  incumbents  of  th 
established  church  during  their  respective  lives,  and  future  sui^ 
port  for  as  many  as  the  established  church  Protestants  shoul 
really  want;  whilst  it  would  give  the  Presbyterian  and  dissen' 
ing  clergyman  having  flocks,  either  a  more  ample  rcgiam  donun 
or  glebes  and  glebe  houses.  It  would  give  to  the  Catholic  paris 
priests  that  which  they  so  much  want — a  glebe  and  a  manse,  t 
glebe  house,  rent  free. 

"I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  realise  this  plan;  and  I  think  w 
shall  if  the  people  obey  the  law,  and  do  not  put  themselves  im 
the  power  of  their  enemies  by  any  breaches  of  the  peace  < 
other  outrages. 

"1  intend  to  write  again  on  Monday.  Believe  me  to  be  vei 
faithfully  yours,  DANIEL  O'CONNELL. 

•—••►►«  ©«<«•— 
PARLIAMENTARY  PRIVILEGE. 
In  the  house  of  commons  recently,  a  petition  was  present! 
which  gave  rise  to  a  lengthened  discussion  concerning  the  pri\ 
leges  of  the  house.  It  appeared  from  the  debates,  that  a  crim 
rial  action  for  libel  had  been  instituted  against  Dr.  Lushington 
the  libel  complained  of  being  contained  in  a  speech  deliven 
by  the  defendant  in  the  house,  but  corrected  and  published  1 
him,  in  a  paper  ealled  the  "Mirror  of  Parliament."  The  pel 
tion  now  presented,  set  forth  that  the  prosecutor  could  n 
safely  go  to  trial  without  proving  a  certain  fact  from  the  jou 
nals  of  the  house,  and  prayed  that  the  proper  officer  might  I 
directed  to  attend  the  court  with  the  journals.  An  applicatii 
for  this  purpose  had  previously  been  made  to  the  speaker,  wi 
which  he  had  refused  to  comply.  As  a  justification  for  this  r 
fusal,  the  speaker  stated  that  a  similar  application  had  bei 
made  in  a  former  year,  which  the  house  refused  to  accede  i 
and  he  had  governed  himself  by  that  decision  as  a  precede] 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  opposed  a  motion  in  favor 
granting  the  request  of  the  petition,  upon  the  ground  that  it  w 
contrary  to  the  privileges  of  parliament  that  words  spoken 
debate  should  in  any  way  be  taken  into  consideration  in  a  cot 
of  justice.  Mr.  O'Connell  supported  the  motion,  contend! 
that  the  journals  were  wanted  for  reference— not  to  what  hi 
been  said  in  debate  by  the  gentleman  against  whom  a  bill  of  i 
dictment  had  been  found, — but  to  prove  merely  a  dry  fact. 
therefore  bad  no  reference  to  the  liberty  of  speech  of  that  horn 
Sir  Robert  Peel  advocated  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner— argui 
that  as  Dr.  Lushington  had  himself  published  his  speech  in  t 
Mirror  of  Parliament,  he  had  no  more  claim  to  protection  th 
though  he  were  altogether  unconnected  with  the  house;  and  as  t 
house  of  commons  exercises  a  general  superintendence  over  t 
courts  of  justice,  he  could  not  perceive  what  right  they  had 
refuse  the  application.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (lc 
Al thorp),  modified  his  previously  expressed  opinion,  so  far  as 
admit  that  the  journals  might  possibly  be  yielded  for  the  provi 
of  a  dry  fact  simply;  but  he  thought  the  greatest  caution  shot 
be  observed,  and  the  present  ease,  he  also  thought,  was  one 
extreme  difficulty.  The  speaker  having  been  appealed  to 
his  opinion  in  the^  premises,  suited  that  opinion  to  be,  that  t 
libel,  If  it  was  a  libel,  was  indictable  because  it  had  been  publi. 
ed:  and  it  would  not  have  been  indictable,  if  the  speech  win 
it  purports  to  be,  had  been  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  hou 
The  offence,  therefore,  was  complete,  by  the  publication  of  t 
speech.  But  the  calling  for  the  journals,  wrth  reference  to  t 
libel,  would  be  carrying  the  libel  one  step  (hither  back  than  1 
publication,  and  be  introducing  that  which  had  taken  pis 
within  the  walls  of  parliament  itself.  After  an  explanati 
from  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  who  is  a  member  of  1 
house,  and  some  further  discussion,  the  views  of  the  speal 
seemed  generally  to  be  acquiesced  in,  and  the  motion  to  yi< 
the  journals  for  the  use  of  the  prosecution  was  withdrawn. 
may,  therefore,  we  presume,  be  received  as  the  parliament) 
law  of  England,  that  although  the  uttering  of  a  libellous  spei 
within  the  walls  of  parliament  is  no  offence,  yet  the  publisl 
of  such  speech  is  to  be.  held  equally  a*  amenable  to  the  la 
therefor,  as  though  the  libel  it  contains  were  the  deliberate  co 
age  of  his  own  workshop.  Such  may  possibly  be  the  law  in 
United  States;  but  no  jury  would  ever  be  found  to  convict, 
even  to  find  a  bill,  for  the  publication  of  a  fair  and  honest 
port.  [-V.  Y,  Com.  Jldv 

THE  NEW  TARIFF. 

CIRCULAR   TO    COLLECTORS,  NAVAL   OFFICERS,  AND    SURVEYO 

TVeasury  department,  comptroller,s  office,  Jlugust  :20,  183-2 
Sir— The  construction  of  the  18th  section  of  the  act  appro* 
the  fourteenth  ultimo,  entitled  "an  act  to  alter  and  amend 
several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,"  having  been  mt 
the  subject  of  several  communications  to  the  treasury  depi 
ment,  the  secretary  has  requested  me  to  instruct  the  officers  of 
customs,  that  the  right  conferred  by  that  section,  is  to  be  confix 
to  such  goods  as  have  been  heretofore  imported,  on  which  thej 
amount  of  duties  has  not  been  paid,  and  such  as  may  be  here 
ter  imported,  and  deposited  in  the  custom  house  stores,  bef 
the  3d  of  March,  1833,  and  which  shall  remain  there  under 
control  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs,  on  that  day. 
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It  mav  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  right  in  question  is  ap- 
teaMe  only  to  roods  in  the  original  packages  of  Importations 
id  that  when  a  deposit  In  the  custom  nottse  stores  -hall  be 
,:ule  of  goods  heretofore  imported,  the  bonds  remaining  unpaid 
re  to  be  discharged,  as  tbey  .-hall,  respectively  become  due. 

When  such  g Is,  so  deposited,  shall  remain  in  the  custom 

Mise  si s,  until  afterthe  3d  of  March,  L833,  and  shall  then  be 

abb  to  a  different  rat.- of  duty,  the  difference  between  sucB 
ite,  and  the  existing  rate,  is  to  be  refunded  at  the  time  ol  witn- 
rawing  the  goods  from  the  custom  bouse  Btores,  so  tar  as  re. 
tects  me  existing  duties  which  shall  have  been  actually  paid 
i  sii.h  goods:  and  the  same  course  is  to  pursued  as  the  re- 
laining  part  of  such  duties  shall  be  paid. 

When  goods  now  lia to  duty,  and  which  will  be  haWe 

»  a  different  rate  of  the  3d  of  .March,  1833,  shall  be  deposited 
i  the  custom  bouse  stores,  at  the  time  of  tmportahon,  you 
re  to  take  the  bond  of  the  importer  for  double  the  amount 
rtne  existing  duties.  Ifsuchgoods  shall  remain  in  the  custom 
•  i  until  after  the  3d  of  .March,  1833,  you  are,  at  the 
me  they  shall  be  withdrawn,  to  take  bonds  with  sureties,  for 
ie  amount  of  the  duties  at  the  new  rates  payable  at  the  same 
mes,  respectively,  at  which  they  would  have  been  payable  il 
icv  had  been  given  at  the  date  of  importation,  rendering  a  scpa- 
ile  abstract  of  the  duties  on   such  goods,  for  which  you  are  to 

v.'  a  separate  credit  to  the  I',  states:  but  in  case  these  goods 

iall  be  withdrawn  before  the  3d  of  .March,  1833,  whereby  they 
ill  lose  the  benefit  of  the  1 ; "tli  section,  you  are  at  the  time  to 
kc  bonds  with  sureties,  for  the  amount  of  the  duties  at  the 
•isHna  rates  payable  as  above  mentioned,  rendering  a  separate 
istraet  thereof  and  crediting  the  United  Slates  therewith. 
When  goods  heretofore  imported,  and  liable  to  duty  shall  be 
■posited  arid  remain  in  the  custom  house  stores  until  after  the 
!  of  March,  1833,  and  which  will  then  be  free  of  duly,  you  are 
endorse  a  credit  on  the  bonds  for  the  amount  of  the  duties  re- 
lining  unpaid  on  such  poods,  refund  the  amount  ol" duties  ne- 
arly paid  on  them,  and  debit  the  United  States  in  the  usual 
[inner,  with  the  amount  so  credited  on  the  bonds,  together 
ith  the  amount  refunded,  taking  the  receipts  of  the  parties, 
ceifying  the  particulars,  and  rendering  separate  abstracts  of 
e  same. 

But  in  ease  goods  heretofore  imported,  and  liable  to  duty,  and 
h-ich  would  be  free,  if  they  remained  deposited  in  the  custom 
'tis*-  stores  until  after  the  ;id  of  March,  1833,  shall  be  With- 
iiwn  before  that  day,  such  goods  will  also  lose  the  hem  tit  of 
e  18th  section,  and  the  bonds  given  at  the  time  of  importation 
r  the  existing  rates  of  duty,  are  to  be  paid  as  they  shall,  rc- 
eetivcly,  become  due. 

When  goods  liable  to  duty  shall  be  deposited  in  the  custom 
BS  at  the  time  of  importation,  upon  the  bond  of  the 
iporter,  and  remain  so  deposited  until  after  the  3d  of  March, 
33,,  and  shall  then  be  free  of  duty,  you  are  to  cancel  said 
nd,  and  make  a  separate  return  of  the  goods  to  the  register  of 
e  treasury,  as  free,  articles,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the 
t  of  the  10th  February,  1820:  but  in  case  such  goods  shall  be 
ithdrawn  from  the  custom  house  stores  before  the  3d  of 
arch,  1833,  whereby  they  will  also  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
th  section,  you  are  to  take  bonds  with  sureties  for  the   duties 

ereon  at  the  existing  rates,  payable  at  the  same  times,  respec- 

•e!v,  as  if  no  depOSUe  hail  been  made. 

The  preceding  instructions,  in  relation  to  the  course  to  lie 
irsued  in  the  particular  cases  refered  to,  will,  it  is  presumed, 
ilicile  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  eases  of  somewhat  a  dif- 
•ent  character,  should  any  such  occur,  which  is  not  anticipate 
to  take  place. 

It  is  here  deemed  proper  to  remark,  that,  according  to  a  ge- 
ral  principle  laid  down  in  our  revenue  laws,  whenever  goods 

e  deposited  in  the  eii,  torn  bouse  stores  for  any  pupsose  what- 
er.  they  are  so  deposited  al  .be  expense  and  risk  oftheowher. 
To  establish  the  identity  of  goods  deposited  for  the  benefit  of 
i-  act  under  consideration,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  direct* 
u  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  existing  laws  to  secure  the 
[ht  of  drawback,  should  be  adopted  as  the  criterion,  so  far  as 
[!  analogy  between  the  two  eases  will  render  it  practicable  to 
mply  with  those  regulations:  ami  when  this  cannot  be  done 
the  pi-en  e  form,  proof  equivalent  to  what  the  law  requires  in 

drawbacks,  should  be  demanded. 
I'pon  this  point,  you  are  particularly  referred  to  the  76th  sec- 
•j  ol  the  collection  law  of  2d  March,  1799,  and  the  5th  section 
the  act  of 28th  May.  1 

According  to  the  former,  an  entry  should  be  presented  of  the 
oda  intended  to  be' deposited  in  the  custom  house  stores 
rceably  to  the  form  prescribed  in  that  section,  and  proofs 
the  identity  and  due  importation  of  the  goods,  fa)  the  nffida- 
s  of  the  importer,  and  the  persons  through  whose  hands  the 
Ml  ma>  have  passed,  should  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of 
!  Collector  and  naval  officer,  (where  there  is  an  v  naval  officer) 

the  same  manner  as  is  required  in  the  cases  of  draw 
loth  the  section-  of  the  acts  referred  to,  require  a  certain  in 
■etion  of  the  goods,  winch  should  be  strictly  attended  to.  and 
all  cases  the  original  invoices  Bhonld  be  produced,  as  they 
■  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  Inspection  effectual.  Re 
ictfully,  JOS.  AftpERSON,  corny   , 

Treasury  department,  jStiftut  ISt)  . 
!lR— The   department  being  of  opinion  that  the  act    of  the 
:n  of  July  last,  providing  for  the  "release  from  duty,  iron  pre 
red  for,  and  actual  y  laid   on,  railways  or  inclined  planes," 


applies  both  to  importations  of  that  article  already  made  and 
these  which  may  hereafter  be  made  by  any  state  or  incorpo- 
rated company,  you  will  please  to  order  the  duties  to  be 
refunded,* or  the 'drawback  to  be  allowed,  as  the  ease  may 
be,  where  the  parlies  applying  for  the  same  may  have  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  the  regulations  con- 
tained in  the  circular  from  your  office,  dated  27th  ultimo, 
which  have  been  approved  by  this  department.  I  am,  very  re- 
spectfully, your  obedient  servant, 
1  (Signed)  LOUIS  McLANE, 

secretary  of  the  treasury. 
JosErn  Anderson,  esq.  comptroller  of  the  treasury. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
From  the  National  Intelligencer* 

Louder  and  louder  rises  the  busy  note  of  preparation  for  a 
revolution  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  which  those  who  are 
instrumental  in  bringing  it  about  profess  to  believe  will  be 
peaceful.  The  following,  front  the  Columbia  Times,  the  organ 
of  the  nullifiers,  is  the  programme  of  the  movement  to  be  at- 
tempted when  the  legislature  meets: 

"Tbey  will  impose  very  heavy  penalties  upon  all  concerned 
in  collecting  the  duties  of  the  federal  government — they  will 
give  the  individual  whose  property  may  be  seized  by  the  reve- 
nue officers  for  the  payment  of  duties  levied  upon  it,  the  right  to 
the  recovery  of  the  property  by  civil  process.  They  will  institute 
special  courts  for  the  trial  of  all  criminal  and  civil  actions 
springing  from  the  operation  of  the  veto— they  will  authorize 
them  to  sit  and  decide  immediately  upon  all  cases  as  they 
arise— they  will  render  the  venue,  or  place  where  the  action  is 
to  he  tried,  transitory,  so  as  to  remove  every  impediment  that 
the  union  and  northern  party  in  Charleston  may  impose  upon 
the  operation  of  the  law.  For  it  would  be  a  leading  object  to 
make  it  as  peaceful  and  harmonious,  as  it  would  be  expeditious. 

"No  one  can  doubt,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  people  from 
whom  the  juries  would  be.  composed,  that  these  measures  would 
be  successful.  They  would  effectually  nullify  our  unrighteous 
system  of  protection.  These  regulations,  too,  would  be  adopted, 
and  carried  into  effect,  we  think,  by  the  first  of  January  of  the 
ensuing  year.  Congress  will  then  be  in  session.  The  measures 
of  southern  interposition  adopted  by  South  Carolina,  by — we 
make  no  question— Georgia  and  Alabama,  would  soon  be  pro- 
claimed, in  accents  of  thunder,  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  error, 
usurpation  and  tyranny." 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state,  we  are  afraid,  are 
ripe  for  this  rash  and  desperate  attempt.  The  minority,  how- 
ever, arc  strong  enough  to  dare  to  be  bold.  Of  this,  as  well  as 
the  near  approach  of  a  dreadful  conflict,  the  following  extract 
from  an  article  in  the  Charleston  Courier,  affords  sufficient 
evidence: 

"Let  us  now  sec  how  far  the  putting  down  opposition  at  home 
win  hold  good,  as  a  peaceable  measure.  The  opposition  to  nul- 
lification in  South  Carolina  is  not  a  trifling  one,  and  is  compos- 
ed of  such  materials  as  will  make  it  no  easy  task  to  suppress 
it;  it  is  composed  of  men  who  know  the  value  of  their  inestima- 
ble rights,  and  dare  defend  them  at  every  hazard;  who  will  dis- 
pute every  inch  of  ground,  and  surrender  the  rich  legacy  be- 
queathed them  by  their  fathers,  only  with  their  lives.  "  The 
!  now  been  thrown  off,  the  dismemberment  of  the 
union  is  openly  avowed  in  our  streets,  and  an  ill  omened  voice 
sounds  from  the  seat  of  government  of  South  Carolina  like  the 
death  bell  of  liberty,  saying,  this  union  must  be  dissolved;  let 
the  unhallowed  sound  awake  the  sleeping  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger,  and  rouse  tin:  friends  of  union  to  buckle  on  their  armor; 
for  on  that  day  when  we  must  submit  to  the  odious  doctrine  of 
nullification,  which  is  the  first  step  to  disunion,  or  resist  it,  then 
will  the  name  of  subniissionists  be  forgotten  by  our  opponents, 
and  thousands  of  Carolina's  sous  will  show  'that  they  would 
rather  die  freemen,  than  live  to  see  the  noble  inheritance  which 
was  purchased  by  the  blood  of  so  many  patriots,  lost  to  them- 
selves and  their  children  forever. 

ANOTHEB  NATIVE  COROLINIAN." 

The  following  letter  of  the  rice  president  of  the  United  States 
upon  this  subject,  to  a  committee  of  bis  fellow  citizens,  lias  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Carolina  papers: 

Fort  HiH.  :'A)II,  .!>,!,:  1832. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  been  honored  by  your  note  of  flic  24th 
instant,  Inviting  me,  in  behalf  of  the  lice" trade  and  stale  rights 
party  of  St.  John's,  Colleton,  to  partake  of  a  public  dinner,  to 
be  given  on  the  ].'>ih  of  next  month,  on  Edisto  island,  in  honor 
of  Mate  rights  and  constitutional  liberty. 

Devoted,  as  I  am,  to  those  great  objects,  I  sincerely  regret  that 
my  engagements,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  prevent  me  from 
accepting  your  invitation.  Had  it  been  in  mv  power  to  att<  nil, 
I  assure  you  that  it  would  have  afforded  mc  great  gratification 
to  join,  on  the  occai  ion.  the  citizens  of  vbur  parish,  who  have 
so  distinguished  themselves  by  their  early  and  enlightened  zeal 
m  the  great  struggle,  which  this  state  has  maintained  for  so 
many  years,  and  under  such  adverse  circumstances,  in  favor  of 
constitutional  liberty.  Never  was  a  cause  so  pure  and  patriotic 
more  grossly  misrepresented,  or  more  unjustly  assailed,  nor  has 
one,  under  so  many  difficulties,  ever  been  more  firmly  and  suc- 
cessfully sustained.  With  a  powerful  opposition  within;  with 
ountenance  of  surrounding  states;  with  the  whole  pro- 
mise and  patronage  of  the  general  government  against  u^,  as- 
ike  by  it-  partisans  and  its  opponents;  charged  with  the 
ol  disunion  and  revolution;  against  all,  we  have  linnly 
maintained  our  stand,     It  is  in  the  order  of  Providence,  that  a 
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good  cause,  worthily  sustained,  never  fails  in  the  end  to  pros- 
per; and  we  accordingly  find  that  ours  has  advanced  in  spite  of 
every' difficulty,  till  it  is  now  so  well  understood,  and  so  firmly 
established  as  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  contingencies,  it 
we  but  persevere,  as  we  have  begun. 

In  the  short  space  of  four  years,  our  doctrine  has  overspread 
our  own  state  and  is  already  rapidly  taking  roots  beyond  our 
limits;  and  we  may  confidently  anticipate,  that  in  a  few  years, 
it  will  be  the  established  political  faith  of  our  country.  I  feel 
myself  authorised  in  speaking  thus,  not  only  from  the  rapid  ad- 
vances which  our  cause  has  already  made,  but  from  a  deep  con- 
viction, that  it  is  founded  on  truth,  and  that  the  cause  of  truth, 
supported  as  it  ought  to  be,  will,  in  the  end,  prevail.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  assured,  that  without  the  recognition  of  our 
doctrine,  our  political  system  must  end,  and  that  speedily,  in 
corruption  and  despotism.  Our  danger  is  the  loss  of  liberty,  and 
not  disunion,  as  is  honestly  supposed  by  many  opposed  to  us. 
So  obvious  and  great  are  the  blessings  of  union,  that  all  see  and 
appreciate  them,  while  the  encroachments  of  power  and  the 
necessity  of  resisting  it  early,  are  less  clearly  perceived  and  felt. 
Hence  any  efficient  effort  against  arbitrary  and  despotic  power, 
however  patriotic  and  constitutional,  will  be  opposed  by  the  cry 
of  disunion,  and  the  dread  of  so  great  a  disaster,  however  un- 
founded, will  operate  more  powerfully  on  many,  than  the  still 
greater,  but  less  perceptible,  danger  of  despotism;  the  truth  of 
which  we  daily  witness  in  our  present  struggle,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  witnessed  in  every  future  struggle,  in  favor  of  liberty. 
But  as  great  as  have  been  the  difficulties  encountered  from  that 
quarter,  they  are  now,  in  a  great  measure,  surmounted.  Our 
cause  and  our  motives  are  now  much  better  understood,  than  at 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle.  The  ungrounded  fear,  that 
the  right  of  a  state  to  interpose  in  order  to  protect  her  reserved 
powers,  against  the  encroachments  of  the  general  government 
would  lead  to  disunion,  is  rapidly  vanishing;  and,  as  it  disap- 
pears, it  will  he  seen,  that  so  far  from  endangering,  the  right  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  system — as  essential  as  the 
right  of  suffrage  itself.  If  the  latter  be  necessary  to  protect  us 
against  the  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  our  rulers,  the  former 
is  no  less  necessary  to  protect  the  weaker  interests  of  the  com- 
munity against  the  stronger.  A  provison  to  compel  the  parties 
to  be  just  to  one  another,  is  as  indispensable,  as  one  to  compel 
the  representative  to  be  faithful  to  his  constituents:  and  it  would 
be  quite  as  natural  to  expect  to  be  able  to  preserve  liberty  with- 
out the  one  as  without  the  other— without  the  right  of  interpo- 
sition, or  something  analogous,  as  without  the  right  of  suffrage. 
We  accordingly  find,  that  no  state  has  ever  been  able  to  defend 
its  freedom,  whose  government  has  not  been  so  organized  as  to 
secure,  by  some  device,  to  each  great  interest  of  the  community, 
the  power  of  self  protection. 

Thus  thinking,  I  have  entire  confidence,  that  the  time  will 
come,  when  our  doctrine,  which  has  been  so  freely  denounced 
as  traitorous  and  rebellious,  will  be  hailed,  as  being  the  great 
conservative  principle  of  our  admirable  system  of  government, 
and  when  those  who  have  so  firmly  maintained  it  under  so  ma- 
ny trials,  will  be  ranked  among  the  great  benefactors  of  the 
country.    With  great  respect,  I  am,  &c.  &c. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 
— — »8  @  »<«•— 
SPEECH  OF  MR.  CLAY,  OF  KENTUCKY, 

ON    THE    PUBLIC    LANDS. 

The  subject  before  the  senate,  being  the  bill  to  appropriate, 
for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands ofthe  United 
S  tates— 

Mr.  Clay  rose  and  said,  that,  in  rising  to  address  the  senate,  he 
owed,  in  the  first  place,  the  expression  of  his  hearty  thanks  to 
the  majority,  by  whose  vote,  just  given,  he  was  indulged  in  oc- 
cupying the  floor  on  this  most  important  question.  He  was 
happy  to  see  that  the  days,  when  the  sedition  acts  and  gag  laws 
were  in  force,  and  when  screws  were  applied  lor  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  debate,  Were  not  vet  to  re- 
turn; and  that,  when  the  consideration  of  a  great  question  had 
been  specially  assigned  to  a  particular  day,  it  was  not  allowed 
to  be  arrested  and  thrust  aside  by  any  unexpected  and  unprece- 
dented parliamentary  manoeuvre.  The  decision  of  the  majori- 
ty demonstrated  that  feelings  of  liberality  and  courtesy  and 
kindness  still  prevailed  in  flu:  senate;  and  that  they  would  be 
extended  even  to  oik;  of  the  humblest  members  of  the  body;  for 
such,  he  assured  the  senate,  he  felt  himself  to  be.* 

It  may  not  be  amiss  again  to  allude  to  the  extraordinary  re- 
ference of  the  subject  of  the  public  lands  to  the  committee  of 
manufactures.  I  have  nothing,  (said  Mr.  Clay),  to  do  with 
the  motives  of  honorable  senators  who  composed  the  majority 
by  which  that  reference  was  ordered.  The  decorum  proper  in 
this  hall  obliges  ine  to  consider  their  motives  to  have  been  pure 
and  patriotic.  But  still  I  must  be  permitted  to  regard  the  pro- 
ceeding as  very  unusual.  The  senate  has  a  standing  committee 
on  the  public  lands,  appointed  under  long  established  rules. 
The  members  of  that  committee  are  presumed  to  be  well  ac- 


*This  subject  had  been  set  down  for  this  day.  It  was  gener- 
ally expected,  in  and  out  of  the  senate,  that  it  would  be  taken 
up,  and  that  Mr.  Clay  would  address  the  senate.  The  members 
were  generally  in  their  seats,  and  the  gallery  and  lobbies  crowd- 
ed. At  the  customary  hour,  he  moved  that  the  subject  pending 
should  be  laid  on  the  table  to  take  up  the  land  bill.  It  was  or- 
dered accordingly.  At  this  point  of  time,  Mr.  Forsyth  made  a 
motion,  supported  by  Mr.  Tazewell,  that  the  senate  proceed 
to  executive  business.     The  motion  was  overruled       [Nat.  Int. 


quainted  with  the  subject;  they  have  some  of  them  occupied 
the  same  station  for  many  years,  are  well  versed  in  the  whole 
legislation  on  the  public  lands,  and  familiar  with  every  branch 
of  it— and  four  out  of  live  of  them  come  from  the  new  states. 
S"et,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  these  circumstances,  a  refer- 
ence was  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  senate  to  the  committed 
on  manufactures — a  committee  then  which  there  was  not 
another  standing  committee  ofthe  senate  whose  prescribed  duties 
were  more  incongruous  with  the  public  domain.  Jt  happened,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  committee  of  manufactures,  that  there 
was  not  a  solitary  senator  from  the  new  states,  and  but  ono 
from  any  western  state.  We  had  earnestly  protested  against 
the  reference,  and  insisted  upon  its  impropriety;  but  we  were 
overruled  by  the  majority,  including  a  majority  of  senators  from 
the  new  states.  1  will  not  attempt  an  expression  ofthe  feelings 
excited  in  my  mind  on  that  occasion.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  intention  of  honorable  senators,  I  could  not  be  insen- 
sible to  the  embarrassment  in  which  the  committee  of  manu- 
factures was  placed,  and  especially  myself.  Although  any 
other  member  of  that  committee  would  have  rendered  himself, 
with  appropriate;  researches  and  proper  time,  more  competent 
than  I  was  to  understand  the  subject  of  the  public  lands,  it  was 
known  that,  from  my  local  position,  I  alone  was  supposed  to 
have  any  particular  knowledge  of  them.  Whatever  emanated 
from  the  committee  was  likely,  therefore,  to  he  ascribed  to  me. 
If  the  committee  should  propose  a  measure  ol"  great  liberality 
towards  the  new  states,  the  old  states  might  complain.  If  the 
measure  should  seem  to  lean  towards  the  old  slates,  the  new 
might  be  dissatisfied.  And,  if  it  inclined  to  neither  class  of 
states,  but  recommended  a  plan  according  to  which  there  would 
be  distributed  impartial  justice  among  all  the  states,  it  was  far 
from  certain  that  any  would  be  pleased. 

Without  venturing  to  attribute  to  honorable  senators  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  this  personal  embarrassment,  1  felt  it,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  from  their  act,  just  as  much  as,  if  it  had 
been  in  their  contemplation.  Nevertheless  the  committee  of 
manufactures  cheerfully  entered  upon  the  duty  which,  against 
its  will, *was  thus  assigned  to  it  by  the  seunte.  And,  for  the 
causes  already  noticed,  that  of  preparing  a  report  and  suggest- 
ing some  measure  embracing  the  whole  subject,  devolved  in  the 
committee  upon  me.  The  general  features  of  our  land  sys- 
tem were  strongly  impressed  on  my  memory;  but  I  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  re-examine  some  ofthe  treaties,  deeds  of  cession  and 
laws  which  related  to  the  acquisition  and  administration  of  the 
public  land.?;  and  then  to  think  of,  and,  if  possible,  strike  out 
some  project,  which,  without  inflicting  injury  upon  any  of 
the  states,  might  deal  equally  and  justly  with  all  of  them. 
The  report  and  bill,  submitted  to  the  senate,  after  having  been 
previously  sanctioned  by  a  majority  ofthe  committee,  were  the 
results  of  this  consideration.  The  report,  with  the  exception  of 
the  principle  of  dislribution  which  concludes  it,  obtained  the 
unanimous  concurrence  ofthe  committee  of  manufactures. 

This  report  and  bill  were  hardly  read  in  the  senate  before 
they  wire  violently  denounced.  And  they  were  not  considered 
by  the  senate  before  a  proposition  was  made  to  refer  the  report 
to  that  very  committee  ofthe  public  lands,  to  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  I  contended  the  subject  ought  to  have  been  assigned. 
It  was  in  vain  that  we  remonstrated  against  such  a  proceed- 
ing, as  unprecedented,  as  implying  unmerited  censure  on  the 
committee  of  manufactures,  and  as  leading  to  interminable  re- 
ferences; ibr  what  more  reason  could  there  be  to  refer  the  report 
ofthe  committee  of  manufactures  to  the  land  committee,  than 
would  exist  for  a  subsequent  reference  ofthe  report  of  this  com- 
mittee, when  made,  to  some  third  committee,  and  so  on  in  an 
endless  circle?  In  spite  of  all  our  remonstrances,  tin;  same  ma- 
jority, with  but  little,  if  any,  variation,  which  had  originally  re- 
solved to  refer  the  subject  to  the  committee  of  manufactures, 
now  determined  to  commit  its  bill  to  the  land  committee.  And 
this  not  only  without  particular  examination  into  the  merits  of 
that  bill,  but  without  the  avowal  of  any  specific  amendment 
which  was  deemed  necessary!  The  committee  of  public  lands, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  days,  presented  a  report,  and  recom- 
mended, a  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands  immedi- 
ately to  one  dollar  per  acre,  and  eventually  to  50  cents  per  acre; 
and  the  grant  to  the  new  states  of  L5  per  cent,  on  the  nett  pro- 
ceeds ofthe  sales,  instead  often,  as  proposed  by  the  committee 
of  manufactures,  and  nothing  to  the  old  states. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  desire,  at  this  time,  to  make  a  few 
observations  in  illustration  ofthe  original  report;  to  supply  some 
omissions  in  its  composition;  to  say  something  as  to  the  power 
and  rights  ofthe  general  government  over  the  public  domain;  to 
submit  a  few  remarks  on  the  counter  report;  and  to  examine 
the  assumptions  which  it  contained,  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded. 

No  subject  which  had  presented  itself  to  the  present,  or  per- 
haps any  preceding  congress,  was  of  greater  magnitude  than 
that  of  the  public  lands.  There  was  another,  indeed,  which 
possessed  a  more  exciting  and  absorbing  interest— but  the  ex- 
citement was  happily  but  tehiporary,  in  its  nature.  Long  after 
we  shall  cease  to  be  agitated  by  the  tariff,  ages  after  our  manu- 
factures shall  have  acquired  a  stability  and  perfection  which 
will  enable  them  successfully  to  cop,'  vyith  the  manufactures 
of  any  other  country,  the  public  lands  will  remain  a  subject  of 
deep  and  enduring  interest.  In  whatever  view  we  contem- 
plate them,  there  is  no  question  of  such  vast  importance.  As 
to  their  extent,  there  i.j  public  land  enough  to  found  an  em- 
pire; stretching  across  the  immense  continent,  from  the  At- 
lantic   to   the    Pacific   ocean,   from  the   Gulph    of   Mexico   to 
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the  north  western  lakes,  the  quantity,  according  to  official 
surveys  ami  estimates,  amounting  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  oue 
billion  and  eighty  millions  of  acres!  As  to  the  duration  of  the 
Interest  regarded  as  a  source  <>r  comfort  to  our  people,  and  01' 
public  Income— during  the  last  year,  when  the  greatest  quantity 
was  sold  that  ever  in  one  year,  had  been  previously  sold,  it 
amounted  to  less  than  three  millions  of  acres,  producing  three 
millions  and  a  naif  of  dollars.  Assuming  that  year  as  al 
the  standard  rat.-  at  Which  the  lands  will  be  annually  sold,  it 
would  require  thras  hundred  years  to  dispone  of  them.  Unt  the 
sales  will  probably  be  accelerated  from  increased  population  and 
Other  causes.  We  may  safely,  however,  anticipate  that  long, 
If  not  centuries,  after  the  present  day,  the  representatives  ot  our 
children's  children  may  be  deliberating  in  the  halls  of  congress, 
on  laws  relating  to  the  public  lands. 

The  subject,  in  other  points  of  view,  challenged  the  fullest  at- 
tention niiiii  American  statesman,  li'  there  were  any  one  cir- 
cum.-tance  more  than  all  others  which  distinguished  our  happy 
condition  from  that  of  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  it  was  the 
siou  of  this  vast  national  property,  and  the  resources 
which  it  afforded  to  our  people  and  our  government.  No  Euro- 
pean nation,  (possibly  wills  the  exception  of  Russia),  command- 
ed such  an  ample  resource.  With  respect  to  the  other  repub- 
lics of  this  continent,  we  have  no  Information  that  any  of  them 
have  yet  adopted  a  regular  system  of  previous  survey  and  .-lib- 
sequent  sale  ot  their  wild  lands,  in  convenient  tracts,  well  de- 
lined,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all.  On  the  contrary,  the 
probability  is  that  they  adhere  to  the  ruinous  and  mad  system 
Of  Old  Spain,  according  to  which  large  unsiirveycd  districts  are 
granted  to  favorite  individuals,  prejudicial  to  (hem,  who  often 
Mnk  under  the  incumbrance  and  die  in  poverty,  whilst  the  regu- 
lar current  of  emigration  is  cheeked  and  diverted  from  its  legiti- 
mate channels. 

And  it  there  be  in  the  operations  of  this  government,  one  which 
more  than  any  other  displays  consummate  wisdom  auiUtatesnian- 
ship,it  is  that  system  by  which  the  public  lands  have  been  80  suc- 
cessfully administered.  VVe  should  pause,  solemnly  pause,  before 
we  .-ubvert  it.  We*  should  touch  it  hesitatingly,  and  with  the 
gentlest  hand.  The  prudent  management  of  the  public  lands, 
in  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  will  be  more  manifest 
by  contrasting  it  with  that  of  several  of  the  states,  which  had 
the  disposal  of  large  bodies  of  wa*te  lands.  Virginia  possessed 
an  ample  domain,  west  of  the  mountains  and  in  the  present 
state  of  Kentucky,  over  and  above  her  munificent  cession  to 
the  general  government.  Pressed  for  pecuniary  means,  by  the 
revolutionary  war,  she  brought  her  wild  lands,  during  its  pro 
gr<M,  into  market,  receiving  payment  in  paper  money.  There 
were  no  previous  surveys  of  the  waste  lands — no  townships,  no 
sections,  no  official  definition  or  descrption  of  tracts.  Each 
purchaser  made  his  own  location,  describing  the  land  bought  as 
bethought  proper.  These  locations  or  descriptions  were  often 
vague  and  uncertain.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  same 
tract  was  not  Unfrequently  entered  various  times  by  different 
purchasers,  so  as  to  be  literally  shingled  over  with  conflicting 
claims.  The  state  perhaps  sold,  in  this  way,  much  more  land 
than  it  was  entitled  to,  but  then  it  received  nothing  in  return  that 
was  valuable;  whilst  the  purchasers,  in  consequence  of  the 
Clashing  and  interference  between  their  rights,  were  expose,;  to 
(tedious,  vexatious,  and  ruinous  litigation.  Kentucky  long  and 
severely  Buffered  from  this  cause;  and  is  just  emerging  from  the 
troubles  brought  upon  her  by  improvident  land  legislation-. 
in  Virginia  has  also  suffered  greatly,  though  not  to  the 
sane  ext<  nt. 

The  state  of  Georgia  had  large  bodies  of  waste  lands,  which 
She  disposed  of  in  a  manner  satisfactory  no  doubt  to  herself, 
touishing  to  every  one  out  of  that  commonwealth.     Ac- 
conh.iL'  to  her  system,  waste  lands  are  distributed  in  lotteries 
among  the  people  of  the  state,  in  conformity  with  the  enact- 
ments of  the  legislature.    And  when  one  district  of  country  is 
id  of,  a-  there  are  many  who  do  not  draw  prizes,  the  un- 
successful  call    out  for  fresh   distributions.     These   are    made, 
from  time  to  time,  as  lauds  are  acquired  from  the  Indians;  and 
hence  ope  of  the  causes  of  the  avidity  with  which  the  Indian 
ar«-  soiii'ht.     it  is  manifest  that  neither  the.  present  gene 
ration  nor  posterity  cap  derive  much  advantage  from  this  mode 
of  alienating  public  lands.    On  the  contrary.  1  should  think,  it, 
cannot  tail  to  engender  speculation,  and  a  spirit  of  gambling. 

Tin-  state  of  Kentucky,  in  virtue  of  a  compact  with  Virginia, 
acquired  a  ri^'lit  to  a  quantity  of  public  lauds  south  orOreen 
.river.     Neglecting  to  profil  by  the  unfortunate  example  of  the 
•  utate,  she  did  not  order  the  country  to  be  surveyed  pre- 
•o  it-;  being  offered  to  purchasers.     Seduced  by  some  of 
«hose  wild  land  projects,  of  which  at  all  time.,  there  h:; 
afloat,  and  which  hitherto  the  general  governm  > 
Jtias  firmh  resi  tempted  to  offer  her  waste  lands  to 

settlers,  at  different  prices,  under  the  name  of  head  rights  or 
pre-emptions.   As  the  laws,  like  most  legislation  uponsu 

jeets,  were  somewhat  lOOSely  wor.ied,  tie-  keen  e\e  of  ' 

culator  soon  discerned  the  defects,  and  be  took  advantage  of 
them.     Instances  hail  occurred  of  masters  obtaining  certificates 

of  head  rights  in  the  name  ot'  their  slave:  ,  and  l':.i  securing  the 
land,  in  contravention  of  tin.'  intention  of  the  legislature.  Slaves 
generally  have  but  one  name,  being  called  Tom.  .lack,  Dick,  or 
Harry.  To  conceal  the  fraud,  the  owner  would  add  Black,  or 
some  other  •  Ognomination,  so  that  the  certificate-  would  read 
Tom  Black,  Jack  Black,  fkc.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
(Mr.  Orundy),  will  remember,  some  twenty  odd  years  ago,  when 
we  were  both  members  of  the  Kentucky  legislature,  lhal  I  took 


to  animadvert  upon  these  fraudulent  practices,  and 
observed  that,  when  the  names  came-  to  be  alphabeted,  the  truth 
would  be  told,  whatever  might  be  the  language  of  the  record; 
tor  the  alphabet  would  read  Black  Tom,  Black  Harry,  Stc.  Ken- 
tucky realised  more  in  her  treasury  than  the  parent  state  had 
done,  considering  that  she  had  but.  a  remnant  of  public  lands, 
added  somewhat  to  her  population.  But  they  were  far 
less  available  than  they  would  have  been  under  a  system  ofprjc- 
i  ions  survey  and  regular  sale. 

These  observations  in  respect  to  the  course  of  the  respectable 
states  referred  to,  in  relation  to  their  public  lands,  are  not 
prompted  by  any  unkind  feelings  towards  them,  but  to  show  Die 
superiority  of  the  land  system  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  system  of  the  general  government,  the  wisdom  of 
which,  in  some  respects,  is  admitted  cCen  by  the  report  of  the 
land  committee,  the  country  Bubiect  to  its  operation,  beyond  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  has  rapidly  advanced  in  population,  im- 
provement, and  prosperity.  The  example  of  the  state  of  Ohio 
was  emphatically  relied  on  by  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
manufactures — its  million  of  people,  its  canals,  and  other  im- 
provements, its  flourishing  towns,  its  highly  cultivated  fields,  all 
put  there  within  less  than  forty  years.  To  weaken  the  force  of 
this  example,  the  land  committee  deny  that  the  population  of 
that  state- is  principally  settled  upon  public  lauds  derived  from 
the  general  government  But,  Mr.  President,  with  great  defer- 
ence to  that  committee,  1  must  say  that  it  labors  under  misap- 
prehension. Three-fourths,  if  not  four  fifths,  of  the  population 
of  that  state,  are  settled  upon  public  lands  purchased  from  the 
United  Stales,  and  they  are  the  most  nourishing  parts  of  the 
state.  For  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  1  appeal  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Ewing),  near  me.  He  knows,  as  well  as 
1  do,  that  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Miami  of  Ohio,  and  the  Mau- 
mee  of  the  Eake,  the  Scioto  and  the  Muskingum',  are  principally 
settled  by  persons  deriving  titles  to  their  lands  from  the  United 
States. 

In  a  national  point,  of  view,  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
which  these  public  lands  in  the  w*st,  and  this  system  of  selling 
them,  affords,  is  tin;  resource  which  they  present  against  pres- 
sure! and  want,  in  other  parts  of  the  union,  from  the  vocations 
of  society  being  too  closely  rilled,  and  too  much  crowded.  They 
constantly  tend  to  sustain  the  price  of  labor,  by  the  opportunity 
Which  they  offer  of  the'  acquisition  of  fertile  land  at  a  moderate 
price,  and  tin;  consequent  temptation  to  emigrate  from  those 
parts  of  the  union  where  labor  may  be  badly  rewarded. 

The  progress  of  settlement,  and  the  improvement,  in  the  for- 
tunes and  condition  of  individuals,  under  the  operation  of  this 
beneficent  system,  are  as  simple  as  they  are  manifest.  Pioneers 
of  a  more  adventurous  character,  advancing  before  the  tide  of 
ration,  penetrate  into  the  uninhabited  regions  of  the  west. 
They  apply  the  axe  to  the  'forest,  which  falls  before  them,  or  the 
plough  to  the  prairie,  deeply  sinking  its  share  in  the  unbroken 
wild  grasses  in  which  it  abounds/  They  build  houses,  plant 
orchards,  enclose  fields,  cultivate  the  earth,  and  rear  up  families 
around  them.  Meantime,  the  tide  of  emigration  Hows  upon 
them,  their  improved  farms  rise  in  value,  a  demand  lor  them 
takes  place,  they  sell  to  the  new  comers,  at  a  great  advance, 
iceed  farther  west,  with  ample  means  to  purchase  from 
government,  at  reasonable  prices,  sufficient  land  for  all  the 
members  of  their  families.  Another  and  another  tide  succeeds 
the  first,  pushing  on  westwardly  the  previous  settlers,  who,  in 
their  turn,  sell  out  their  farms,  constantly  augmenting  in  price, 
until  they  arrive  at  a  fixed  and  stationary  value.  In  this  way, 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  are  daily  improving  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  bettering  their  condition.  1  have  often  wit- 
nessed this  gratifying  progress.  On  the  same  farm,  yon  may 
sometimes  behold,  standing  together,  the  first  rude  cabin  of 
round  and  unhewn  logs,  and  wooden  chimneys,  the  hewed  log 
house,  chinked  and  shingled,  with  stone  or  brick  chimneys;  ami 
lastly  the  comfortable  brick  or  stone  dwelling,  each  denoting 
the  different  occupant:;  of  the  farm,  or  the  several  stages  of  the 
condition  of  the  same  occupant.  What  other  nation  can  boast 
of  such  an  outlet  for  its  increasing  population,  such  bountiful 
means  of  promoting  their  prosperity,  and  securing  their  indepen- 
dence? 

To  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  to 
the  existing  system  by  which  they  are  distributed  with  so  much 
regularity  and  equity,  are  we  indebted  for  these  signal  benefits 
in  our  national  condition.  And  every  consideration  of  duty,  to 
ourselves,  and  to  posterity,  enjoins  that  we  should  abstain  from 

I  tion  of  any  wild  project  that  would  cast  away  thi 
national  property,  hidden   by  the  general  government  in  sacred 
trust  for  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  and  forbids  tha 
we-  should  rashly  touch  a  system  which  has  been  so  successful! 
tested  by  experience* 

It   has  been  only  within  a  t\:w  years  that  restless  men   hav 
thrown  before  the  public  their  visionary  plans   for  squanderiii 
the   public  domain.     With  the  existing"  laws  the  gr.-at  Mate 
tie-  west  is  satisfied  and  contented.     She  has  felt  their  benet 


and  grown  great  and   powerful   under  their  sway.     She   kno\ 
and  testifies  to  the  liberality  of  the  general  government  in 
administration  of  the  public  lands,  extended  alike  to  her  and  I 
the  other  new  states.     There  are  no   petitions  from,  no 
ments  in  <  )hio,  proposing  vital  and  radical  changes  in  the 
During  the  long  period,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  in 
the  senate,  thai  her  upright  and   unambitious  citizen,  the  first 
representative  of  thai  state,  and  afterwards  successively  senator 
and    governor,   presided  over  the    committee   of   public    lands, 
we  heard  of  none  of  these  chimerical  schemes.     All  went  ou 
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smoothly,  and  quietly,  and  .safely.  No  man,  in  the  sphere  with 
in  which  he  acted,  ever  commanded  or  deserved  the  implicit 
confidence  of  congress  more  than  Jeremiah  Morrow.  There 
existed  a  perfect  persuasion  of  his  entire  impartiality  and  justice 
between  the  old  suites  and  the  new.  A  lew  artless  hut  sensible 
words,  pronounced  in  his  plain  Scotch  Irish  dialect,  were  al- 
ways sufficient  to  ensure  the  passage  of  any  hill  or  resolution 
which  he  reported.  I-  or  about  twenty-live  years,  there  was  no 
essential  change  in  the  system;  and  that  which  was  at  last  made, 
varying  the  price  of  the  puhlic  lands  from  two  dollars,  at  which 
it  had  all  that  time  remained,  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  at 
which  it  lias  been  fixed  only  about  ten  or  twelve  years,  was 
founded  mainly  on  the  consideration  of  abolishing  the  previous 
credits. 

Assuming  the  duplication  of  our  population  in  terms  of  twen- 
ty-five rears,  the  demand  for  waste  land,  at  the  end  of  every 
term,  will  at  least  be  double  what  it  was  at  the  commencement. 
But  the  ratio  of  the  increased  demand  will  be  much  greater  than 
the  increase  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  western  states  nearest  to,  or  including  the  public 
lauds,  populate  much  more  rapidly  than  other  parts  of  the  union; 
and  it  will  be  from  them  that  the  greatest  current  of  emigration 
will  flow.  At  this  moment  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
are  the  most  migrating  states  in  the  union. 

To  supply  this  constantly  augmenting  demand,  the  policy, 
which  has  hitherto  characterised  the  general  government,  has 
been  highly  liberal  both  towards  individuals  and  the  new  states. 
Large  tracts,  far  surpassing  the  demand  of  purchasers,  in  every 
climate  and  situation  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  parts  of  the 
union,  are  brought  into  the  market  at  moderate  prices,  the  go- 
vernment having  sustained  all  the  expense  of  the  original  pur- 
chase, and  of  surveying,  marking,  and  dividing  the  land.  For 
fifty  dollars  any  poor  man  may  purchase  forty  acres  of  first  rate 
land;  and  for  less  than  the  wages  of  one  year's  labor,  he  may 
buy  eighty  acres.  To  the  new  states  also  has  the  government 
been  liberal  and  generous  in  the  grants  for  schools  and  lor  inter- 
nal improvements,  as  well  as  in  reducing  the  debt,  contracted 
for  the  purchase  of  lands,  by  the  citizens  of  those  states,  who 
were  tempted,  in  a  spirit  of  inordinate  speculation,  to  purchase 
too  much,  or  at  too  high  prices. 

Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  this  invaluable  national  property — 
of  the  system  which  regulates  its  management  and  distribution, 
and  of  the  effects  of  that  system.  We  might  here  pause,  and 
wonder  that  there  should  be  a  disposition  with  any  to  waste  or 
throw  away  this  great  resource,  or  to  abolish  a  system  which 
has  been  fraught  with  so  many  manifest  advantages.  Never- 
theless, there  are  such,  who,  impatient  with  the  slow  and  natu- 
ral operation  of  wise  laws,  have  put  forth  various  pretensions 
and  projects  concerning  the  puhlic  lands,  within  a  few  years 
past.  One  of  these  pretensions  is,  an  assumption  of  the  sove- 
reign right  of  the  new  states  to  all  the  lands  within  their  respec- 
tive limits,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  general  government,  and  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  those  in  the 
new  states  only  excepted.  It  is  my  purpose  now  to  trace  the 
origin,  examine  the  nature,  and  expose  the  injustice  of  this  pre- 
tension. 

This  pretension  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  propositions  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Benton],  to  graduate  the 
public  lands,  to  reduce  the  price,  and  to  cede  the  "refuse"  lands 
(a  term  which  I  believe  originated  with  him),  to  the  states  with- 
in which  they  lie.  Prompted,  probably,  by  these  propositions,  a 
late  governor  of  Illinois,  unwilling  to*be  outdone,  presented  an 
elaborate  message  to  the  legislature  of  that  state,  in  which  he 
gravely  and  formally  asserted  the  right  of  that  state  to  all  the 
land  of  the  United  States  comprehended  within  its  limits.  It 
must,  be  allowed  that  the  governor  war,  a  most  impartial  judge, 
and  the  legislature  a  most  disinterested  tribunal,  to  decide  such 
a  question. 

The  senator  from  Missouri,  was  chanting  most  sweetly  to  the 
tune,  "refuse  lands,"  "refuse  lands,"  "refuse  lands,""  on  the 
Missouri  side  of  the  Mississippi;  and  the  soft  strains  of  his  mu- 
sic, having  caught  the  ear  of  his  excellency,  on  the  Illinois  side, 
he  joined  in  chorus,  and  struck  an  octave  higher.  The  senator 
from  Missouri  wished  only  to  pick  up  iome  crumbs  which  fell 
from  Uncle  Sam's  table;  but  the  governor  resolved  to  grasp  thfe 
whole  loaf.  The  senator  modestly  claimed  only  an  old  smoked, 
rejected  joint;  but  the  stomach  of  his  excellency  yearned  after 
the  whole  hog!  The  governor  peeped  over  the  Mississippi  into 
Missouri,  and  saw  the  senator  leisurely  roaming  in  some  rich 
pastures,  on  bits  of  refuse  lands.  He  returned  to  Illinois,  and, 
springing  into  the  grand  prairie,  determined  to  claim  and  occupy 
it,  in  all  its  boundless  extent. 

Then  came  the  resolution  of  the  senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Tazewell),  in  May,  1896,  in  the  following  words:  '-Resolved, 
That  it  is  expedient  for  the  United  States  to  cede  and  surrender 
to  the  several  states,  within  whose  limits  the  same  may  be 
situated,  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest,  of  the  United  States, 
to  any  lands  lying  and  being  within  the  boundaries  of  such 
States,  respectively,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  due  observance  of  the  public  faith,  and  with 
the  general  interest  of  the  United  States."  The  latter  words 
rendered  the  resolution  somewhat  ambiguous;  but  still  it  con- 
templated a  cession  and  surrender.  Subsequently  the  senator 
from  Virginia  proposed,  after  a  certain  time,  a  gratuitous  sur- 
render of  all  unsold  lands,  to  be  applied  by  the  legislature,  in 
support  of  education  and  the  internal  improvement  of  the  state. 

[Here  Mr.  Tazewell  controverted  the  statement.  Mr.  Cl.ai/ 
caUeii  to  the  secretary  to  hand  him  the  journal  of  April,  1828, 


which  lie  h-ld  up  to  the  senate,  and  read  from  it  the  following; 
"The  bill  to  graduate  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  to  make 
donations  thereof  to  actual  settlers,  and  to  cede  the  refuse  to  the 
states  in  which  they  lie,  being  under  consideration — 

"Mr.  Tazewell  moved  to  insert  the  following,  as  a  substitute: 
That  the  lands  Which  shall  have  been  subject  to  sale  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  remain  unsold  for  two  years, 
alter  having  been  offered  at  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  shall  be, 
and  the  same  is  ceded  to  the  state  in  which  tin;  same  may  lie, 
to  he  applied  by  the  legislature  thereof  in  support  of  education, 
and  the  internal  Improvement  of  the  state."] 

Thus  it  appears  not  only  that  the  honorable  senator  proposed 
the  cession,  hut  shewed  himself  the  friend  of  education  and  in- 
ternal improvements,  by  means  derived  from  the  general  govern- 
ment. Tor  this  liberal  disposition  on  his  part,  I  believe,  it  was 
that  the  state  of  Missouri  honored  a  new  county  with  his  name. 
If  he  had  carried  his  proposition,  that  state  might  well  have 
granted  a  principality  to  him. 

The  memorial  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  probably  produced 
by  the  message  of  the  governor  already  noticed,  had  been  pre- 
sented, assertinir  a  claim  to  the  public  lands.  And  it  seems  (al- 
though the  fact  had  escaped  my  recollection  until  I  was  remind- 
ed of  it  by  one  of  her  senators,  [Mr.  Hendricks],  the  other  day), 
that  the  legislature  of  Indiana  had  instructed  her  senators  to 
bring  forward  a  similar  claim.  At  the  last  session,  however,  ol 
the  legislature  of  that  state,  resolutions  had  passed  instructing 
her  delegation  to  obtain  from  the  general  government  cessions  ol 
the  Unappropriated  public  lands,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 
It  is  clear,  from  this  last  expression  of  the  will  of  that  legisla- 
ture, that,  on  re-consideration,  it  believed  the  right  to  the  pub- 
lic lands  to  be  in  the  general  government,  and  not  in  the  state  ol 
Indiana.  For,  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  general  government, 
it  had  nothing  to  cede;  if  they  belonged  already  to  the  state,  no 
cession  was  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  right  of  the  state. 

I  will  here  submit  a  passing  observation.  If  the  general  go- 
vernment had  the  power  to  cede  the  public  lands  to  the  new 
states,  for  particular  purposes,  and  on  prescribed  conditions,  its 
power  must  be  unquestionable  to  make  some  reservations,  for 
similar  purposes,  in  behalf  of  the  old  states.  Its  power  cannot 
be  without  limit  as  to  the  new  states,  and  circumscribed  and 
restricted  as  to  the  old.  Its  capacity  to  bestow  benefits  or  dis- 
pense justice  is  not  confined  to  the  new  states,  but  is  co-exten- 
sive with  the  whole  union.  It  may  grant  to  all,  or  it  can  granl 
to  none.  And  this  comprehensive  equity  is  not  only  in  confor- 
mity with  the  spirit  of  the  cessions  iu  the  deeds  from  the  ceding 
states,  hut  is  expressly  enjoined  by  the  terms  of  those  deeds. 

Such  is  the  probable  origin  of  the  pretension  which  I  have 
been  tracing:  and  now  let  us  examine  its  nature  and  foundation. 
The  argument,  in  behalf  of  the  new  states,  is  founded  on  the 
notion,  that  as  the  old  stales,  upon  coming  out  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  had  or  claimed  a  right  to  all  the  lands  within  then 
respective  limits;  and  as  the  new  states  have  been  admitted  into 
the  union  on  the  same  footing  and  condition,  in  all  respects, 
with  the  old;  therefore  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  waste  lands 
embraced  within  their  boundaries.  But  the  argument  forget; 
that  all  tlie  revolutionary  states  had  not  waste  lands;  that  some 
had  but  very  little  and  others  none.  It  forgets  that  the  right  o: 
the  states  to  the  waste  lands  within  their  limits  was  controvert- 
ed; and  that  it  was  insisted  that,  as  they  had  been  conquered  h 
a  Common  war,  waged  with  common  means,  and  attended  will 
general  sacrifices,  the  public  lands  should  be  held  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  all  the  states.  It  forgets  that,  in  consequence  o 
this  right  asserted  in  behalf  of  the  whole  union,  the  states  thai 
contained  any  large  bodies  of  waste  lands,  (and  Virginia,  pa»- 
ticularly,  that  had  the  most)  ceded  them  to  the  union  for  the 
equal  benefit  of  all  the  states.  It  forgets  that  the  very  equality 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  argument,  would  be  totally  subvcrte( 
by  the  admission  of  the  validity  of  the  pretension.  For  how 
would  the  matter  then  stand?  The  revolutionary  states  vvi)j 
have  divested  themselves  of  the  large  districts  of  vacant  land; 
which  they  contained,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  states 
and  those  same  lands  will  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  new  states 
exclusively.  There  will  be,  on  the  supposition  of  the  validity  o 
the  pretension,  a  reversal  of  the  condition  of  the  two  classes  o 
states.  Instead  of  the  old  having,  as  is  alleged,  the  wild  landi 
which  they  included  at  the  epoch  of  the  revolution,  they  wil 
have  none,  and  the  new  states  all.  And  this  in  the  name,  anc 
for  the  purpose,  of  equality  among  all  the  members  of  the  con- 
federacy! What,  especially,  would  be  the  situation  of  Virginia 
She  magnanimously  ceded  an  empire  in  extent  for  the  commor 
benefit.  And  now  it  is  proposed  not  only  to  withdraw  that  em- 
pire from  the  object  of  its  solemn  dedication,  to  the  use  of  al 
the  states,  but  to  deny  her  any  participation  in  it,  and  appro 
priate  it  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  new  states  carved  oui 
of  it. 

If  the  new  states  had  any  right  to  the  public  lands,  in  order  te 
produce  the  very  equality  contended  for,  they  ought  forthwith 
to  cede  that  right  to  the  union,  tor  the  common  benefit  of  all  the 
states.  Having  no  such  right,  they  ought  to  acquiesce  cheer- 
fully in  an  equality  which  does,  in  fact,  now  exist  between  their 
and  the  old  states." 

The  committee  of  manufactures  has  clearly  shown,  that  if  the 
right  were  recognized  in  the  new  states  now  existing,  to  the 
public  lands  within  their  limits,  each  of  the  new  states,  as  the_\ 
might,  hereafter  be  successively  admitted  into  the  union,  wotih 
have  the  same  right;  arid  consequently  that  the  pretension  undei 
examination  embraces,  in  effect,  the  whole  public  domain,  thai 
is,  a  billion  and  eighty  millions  of  acres  of  land. 


GO 
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Tlio  right  of  the  union  to  tin:  public  lands  is  iacOBtestibl*.     It 

ought  not  i"  l msidered  debateable.    !t  never  was  que 

J. ut  by  :i  few,  whose  monstrous  heresy,  it  was  probably  suppos- 
ed, would  escape  animadversion  from  tbe  enormity  of  the  ab- 
surdity, and  tin/  otter  impracticability  ofthe  success  of  the.cfaiin. 
_i.t  of  tin;  whole  is  sealed  by  the  Wood  of  the  revolution, 
founded  upon  solemn  deeds  of  cession  from  sovereign  states, 
deliberately  executed  in  the  face  of  the  world,  or  resting  upon 
national  treaties  concluded  with  foreign  powers,  on  ample  equi- 
valents contributed  from  tin:  common  treasury  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

This  right  of  tin:  whole  was  stampt  upon  the  face  of  the  new 
states  at  the  very  instant  of  their  parturition.  They  admitted 
Ud  recegnixed  it  with  their  o**t  breath.  They  hold  theirsta- 
tions,  as  members  of  the  confederacy,  in  virtue  of  that  admis- 
sion. The  senators  who  sit  here,  and  the  members  in  the  house 
of  representatives  from  the  new  states,  deliberate  in  congress 
with  other  senators  and  representatives,  under  that  admission. 
And,  since  the  new  states  came  into  being,  they  have  recognised 
this  right  of  the  general  government  hy  innumerable 

By  their  concurrence  in  the  passage  of  hundreds  of  laws  re- 
specting the  public  domain,  founded  upon  the  incontestable  right 
of  tbe  whole  of  the  states. 

By  repeated  applications  to  extinguish  Indian  titles,  and  to 
■■rvey  the  lauds  which  they  covered. 

And  by  solicitation  and  acceptance  of  extensive  grants  from 
the  general  government  of  the  public  lands. 

Tin-  existence  of  the  new  states  is  a.  falsehood,  or  the  right  of 
all  the  stales  to  the  public  domain  is  an  undeniable  truth.  They 
have  no  more  right  to  the  public  lands,  within  their  particular 
jurisdictions,  than  other  states  have  to  the  mint,  the  forts  and 
arsenals,  or  public  ships,  within  theirs,  or  than  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  to  this  magnificent  capitol,  in  whose 
splendid  halls  we  now  deliberate. 

The  equality  contended  for  between  all  the  states  now  exist-. 
The  public  lands  are  now  held,  and  ought  to  be  held,  and  ad- 
ministered for  the  common  benefit  of  all.  I  hope  our  fellow 
Citizens  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  will  reconsider  the 
matter;  that  they  will  cease  to  take  counsel  from  demagogues 
who  would  deceive  them,  atid  instil  erroneous  principles  into 
their  ears;  and  that  they  will  feel  and  acknowledge  that  their 
brethren  of  Kentucky  and  of  Ohio,  and  of  all  the  states  in  the 
union,  have  an  equal  right  with  the  citizens  of  those  three  states 
in  the  public  lands.  If  the  possibility  of  an  event  so  direful  as 
a.  severance  of  this  union  ujere  for  a  moment  contemplated,  and 
what  would  be  the  probable  conseipience  of  such  an  un-peaka- 
ble  calamity,  three  confederacies  were  finned  out  of  its  frag- 
ment-, do  you  imagine  that  the  western  confederacy  would  con- 
sent to  the  states  including  the  public  lands,  holding  them  ex- 
clusively for  themselves.-  Can  you  imagine  that  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  would  quietly  renounce  their 
right  in  all  the  public  lands  west  of  them?  No,  sir!  No,  sir! 
They  would  wade  to  their  knees  in  blood  before  they  would 
make  such  an  unjust  and  ignominious  surrender. 

Hut  this  pretension,  unjust  to  the  old  states,  unequal  as  to  all, 
would  he  injurious  to  the  new  states  themselves,  in  whose  be- 
half it  has  been  put  forth,  if  it  were  recognised.  The  interest  of 
the  new  States  is  not  confined  to  the  lands  within  their  limits, 
hut  extends  to  the  whole  billion  and  eighty  millions  of  acres. 
Sanction  the  claim,  however,  and  they  are  cut  down  and  re- 
stricted to  that  which  is  included  in  their  own  boundaries.  Is 
it  not  battel  lor  Ohio,  instead  of  the  five  millions  and  a  hall— for 
Indiana,  instead  of  the  fifteen  millions— or  even  for  Illinois,  in- 
ttl  ad  of  the  thirty  cine  or  thirty-two  millions— or  Missouri,  in- 
stead of  tie  thirtj  i  tgbt  millions— within  their  respective  limits, 
to  retain  their  interest  in  those  several  quantities,  and  also  re- 
tain their  interest,  in  common  with  the  other  members  of  the 
union,  in  the  countless  millions  of  acres  that  lie  we.-t,  or  north 

wot.  beyond  them? 

I  will  now  procei  d,  Mr.  President,  to  consider  the  expediency 
Ol  a  reduction  of  the  price  0f  the  public  lands,  and  the  reasons 
■I  by  Hie  land  committee  in  their  report  in  favor  of  that 
.  They  are  presented  there  in  formidable  detail,  and 
spread  out  under  -  ..  u  different  heads.  Let  us  examine  them: 
the  first  i-,  "becau  ■<■  the  new  states  have  a  clear  right  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  benefits  of  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  to  the  wants 
"'  the  government,  by  ttendcdto  the  article 

»f  revenue  chiefly  used  hy  them."     Here  is  a  renewal  of 
tempt,  made  early  in  the  session,  to  confound  the  public  lands 
with  foreign  imports,  winch  was  so  successfully  exposed  and 
refuted  by  the  report  of  the  committee  on  manufactures.    Will 
not  the  new  stales  participate  in  any  reduction  of  the  revenue, 
in  common  with  the  old  states,  without  touching  the   public 
lands?    As  tar  as  they  are  consumers  of  objects  ol'  foreign  im- 
ports, will  they  not  equally  -hare  the  benefit  w  it li  the  old 
What  right,  over  and   above  that  equal   participation,  ha\  e  the 
new  states  to  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public:  land 
states,  what  right,  much  less  what  "clear  right,"  have  the.  t,, 
any  such  reduction?    In  their  sovereign  or  corporate  cap 
What  right'   Have  not  all  the  stipulations  between  'hem.  a 
and  the  general  government,  been  fully  complied  with? 
the  people,  within  the  new  state-,  considered  distinct  from  the 
states  themselves,  any  right  to  such  reduction?     Whence  is  it 
derived?     Tic\  went  there  in   pursuit  of  their  own   happiness. 
They  bought  Ian  is  from  the  public  because  it  was  their  interesi 

to  make  the  purchase,  and  they  enjoy  them.      Did  they,  b 
they  purchased   some   land,  which  they  possess   peacefully,  ac- 
quire any,  and  what  right,  in  the  land  which  they  did   not    buyi 


Hut  it  may  be  argued,  that  by  settling  and  improving  these  lands, 
the  adjacent  public  lands  are  enhanced.  Trim;  and  so  arc  their 
own.  '  This  enhancement  of  the  public  lands  was  not,  a  conse- 
quence which  they  went  there  to  produce,  hut  was  a  collateral 
effect,  as  to  which  they  were  passive.  The  public  does  not  seek 
to  avail  itself  of  this  augmentation  in  value;  by  augmenting  the 
price.  It,  leaves  that  where  it  was;  and  tin:  demand  for  reduc- 
tion is  made  in  behalf  of  those  who  say  their  labor  ha-  increased 
the  value  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  claim,  to  reduction  is 
founded  upon  the  fact  of  enhanced  value.  The  public,  like  all 
other  landholders,  had  a  right  to  anticipate  that. the  sale  of  a 
part  would  communicate,  incidentally,  greater  value  upon  the 
residue.  And,  like  all  other  land  proprietors,  it  has  the  right  to 
ask  more  for  that  residue,  but  it  does  not;  and,  for  one.  I  should 
be  as  unwilling  to  disturb  the  existing  price  by  augmentation  as 
by  reduction.  Hut  the  public  lands  is  the  article  of  revenue 
which  the  people  of  the  new  states  chiefly  consume.  In  another 
part  of  this  report  liberal  grants  of  the  public  lands  are  recom- 
mended, and  the  idea  of  holding  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of 
revenue  is  scouted,  because  it  i-  said  that  more  revenue  could 
he  collected  from  the  settlers,  as  consumers,  than  from  the 
lands.  Here,  it  seems,  that  the  public  lands  are  the  article  of 
revenue  chiefly  consumed  hy  the  new  states. 

Willi  respect  to  lands  yet  "to  he  sold,  they  are  open  to  the  pur- 
chase, alike  of  emigrants  from  the  old  states  and  settlers  in  the 
new.  '  As  the  latter  have  most  generally  supplied  themselves 
with  lands,  the  probability  is,  that  the  emigrants  are  more  inte- 
rested in  the  question  of  reduction  than  the  settlers.  At  all 
events,  there  can  he  no  peculiar  right  to  such  reduction  existing 
in  tin'  iiew  states,  [t  is  a  question  common  to  all,  and  to  he 
decided  in  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  union. 

2.  "Because  the  public  debt  being  now  paid,  the  public  lands 
are  entirely  released  from  the  pledge  they  were  under  to  that 
object,  and  are  free  to  receive  a  new  and  liberal  destination,  for 
the  relief  of  the  states  in  which  they  lic.,, 

The  payment  of  the  public  debt  is  conceded  to  he  near  at  hand; 
and  it  is"  admitted  that  the  public  lands,  being  liberated,  may 
now  receive  a  new  and  liberal  destination.  Such  an  appropria- 
tion of  their  proceeds  is  proposed  hy  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  of  manufactures,  and  which  I  shall  hereafter  call  the 
attention  of  the  senate  more  particularly  to.  Hut  it  did  not  seem 
just  to  that  committee,  that,  this  new  and  liberal  destination  of 
them  should  be  restricted  "for  the  relief  of  the  states  in  which 
they  lie"  exclusively,  but  should  extend  to  till  the  states  indis- 
criminately upon  principles  of  equitable  distribution. 

3.  "Because  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  the  land 
now  in  market  arc  the  refuse  of  sales  and  donations,  through  a 
long  series  of  years,  and  are  of  very  little  actual  value,  and  only 
fit  to  be  given  to  settlers,  or  abandoned  to  the  states  in  which 
they  lie." 

According  to  an  official  statement,  the  total  quantity  of  pub- 
lic land  which  bad  been  surveyed  up  to  the  31st  of  December 
last,  was  a  little  Upwards  of  162,000,000  acres.  Of  this  a  large 
proportion,  perhaps  even  more  than  the  100,000,000  acres  stated 
in  the  land  report,  has  been  a  long  time  in  market.  The  entire 
quantity  which  has  ever  been  sold  by  the  United  State*,  upto 
day.  after  deducting  lands  relinquished  and  lands  re- 
verted to  the  United  Statesyaccording  to  an  official  statement 
also,  is  25,242,590  acres.  Thus,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-six 
years,  during  which  the  present  land  system  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, a  little  more  than  25  millions  of  acres  have  been  sold,  not 
averaging  a  million  per  annum,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  the  surveyed  lands  remain  to  be  sold.  The  argument 
of  the  report  of  the  land  committee  assumes  that  "nearly  one 
hundred  millions  are  the  refuse  of  sales  and  donations,"  are  of 
very  little  actual  value,  and  only  fit  to  be  given  to  settlers,  or 
abandoned  to  the  states  in  which  they  lie. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  define  as  we  go;  let  us  analyze.  What 
do  the  land  committee  mean  hy  "refuse  land?"  Do  they  mean 
worthless,  inferior,  rejected  land,  which  nobody  will  buy,  at  the 
present  government  price?  Let  us  look  at  facts  and  make  them 
our  guide.  The  government  is  constantly  pressed  by  the  new 
stales  to  bring  more  and  more  lands  into  the  market;  to  extin- 
guish more  Indian  titles;  to  survey  more.  The  new  states 
themselves  are  probably  urged  to  operate  upon  the  general  go- 
vernment by  emigrants  and  settlers  who  see  still  before  them, 
in  their  progress  west,  other  new  lands  which  they  desire.  The 
genera]  government  yields  to  the  solicitations.  It  throws  more 
land  into  the  market,  and  it,  ia  annually  and  daily  preparing  ad- 
ditional surveys  of  fresh  lands.  It  has  thrown,  and  is  preparing 
to  throw  open  to  purchasers  already  162  millions  of  acres.  And 
now,  because  the  capacity  to  purchase,  in  its  nature  limited  by 
the  growth  of  our  population,  is  totally  incompetent  to  absorb 
this  immense  quantity,  the  government  is  called  upon,  by  some 
of  the  very  persons  who  urged  the  exhibition  of  this  vast  amount 
to  sale,  to  con-ider  all  that  remains  unsold  as  refuse!  Twenty- 
five  millions  in  ltd  yea,s  only  are  sold,  and  all  the  rest  is  to  he 
looked  upon  as  refuse.  Is  this  right?  If  there  had  been  500 
millions  in  market,  there  probably  would  not  have  been  more, 
or  much  more  sold.  But  I  deny  the  correctness  of  the  conclu- 
sion, that  it  Is  worthless,  because  not  sold.  It  is  not  sold,  be* 
cause  there  were  not  people  to  buy  it.  You  must  have  gone  to 
"ther  countries,  to  other  worlds,  to  the  moon,  and  drawn  from 
thence  people  to  buy  the  prodigious  quantity  which  you  offered 
to  sell. 

Refuse  land!  A  purchaser  goes  to  a  district  of  country  and 
buys  out  Of  a  town-hip  a  section  which  strikes  his  fancy".  He 
exhausts  his   money.     Others   might  have  preferred  other  sec- 
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tions.  Other  sections  may  even  be  better  than  his.  He  can 
Willi  no  more  propriety  be  said  to  have  "refused"  or  rejected 
all  the  other  sections,  than  a  man  who,  attracted  by  the  beauty, 
charms,  and  accomplishments  of  a  particular  lady,  marries  her, 
can  be  said  to  have  rejected  or  refused  all  the  rest  of  the  sex. 

Isit  credible  that  out  of  150  or  l(>u  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  a 
valley,  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  there  are  only  about  25  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  good  land,  and  that  all  the  rest  is  refuse?  Take 
the  state  of  Illinois  as  an  example.  Of  till  the  states  in  the 
union,  that  state  probably  contains  the  greatest  proportion  of 
rich  fertile  lands.  More  than  Ohio,  more  than  Indiana,  abound- 
ing as  they  both  do  in  fine  lands.  Of  the  33  millions  and  a  half 
of  public  lands  in  Illinois,  a  little  more  only  than  two  millions 
have  been  sold.  Is  the  residue  of  thirty-one  millions  all  refuse 
land?  Who  that  is  acquainted  in  the  west  can  assert  or  believe 
it?  No,  sir;  there  is  no  such  thing.  The  unsold  lands  are  un- 
sold because  of  the  reasons  already  assigned.  Doubtless  there 
is  much  inferior  land  remaining,  but  a  vast  quantity  of  the  best 
of  lands  also.  For  its  timber,  soil,  water  power,  grazing,  mi- 
nerals, almost  all  land  possesses  a  certain  value,  "if  the  lands 
unsold  are  refuse;  and  worthless  in  the  hands  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, why  are  they  sought  after  with  so  much  avidity?  If 
in.  our  hands  they  are  good  tor  nothing,  what  more  would  they 
be  worth  in  the  bands  of  the  new  states?  "Only  tit  to  be  given 
to  settlers."  What  settlers  would  thank  you;  what  settlers 
would  not  scorn  a  gift  of  refuse,  worthless  land?  If  you  mean 
to  be  generous,  give  them  what  is  valuable;  be  manly  in  jour 
generosity. 

Hut  let  us  examine  a  little  closer  this  idea  of  refuse  land.  If 
there  be  any  state  in  which  it  is  to  be  found,  in  large  quantities, 
that  state  would  be  Ohio.  It  is  the  oldest  of  the  new  states. 
There  the  public  lands  have  remained  longest  exposed  in  the 
market.  But  there  we  find  only  five  millions  and  a  half  to  be 
sold.  And  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  account  of  sales  in  the  Zanes- 
ville  district,  one  of  the  oldest  in  that  state,  made  during  the 
present  year.  It  is  in  a  paper,  entitled  the  "Ohio  Republican," 
published  at  Zanesville  the  25th  May,  1839.  The  article  is 
headed  "refuse  land,"  and  it  states:  "It  has  suited  the  interest 
of  sonic  to  represent  the  lands  of  the  United  States  which  have 
remained  in  market  for  many  years,  as  mere  'refuse'  which 
cannot,  be  sold;  and  to  urge  a  rapid  reduction  of  price,  and  the 
cession  of  the  residue  in  a  short  period  to  the  states  in  which 
they  are  situated.  It  is  strongly  urged  against,  this  plan  that  it 
is  a  speculating  project,  which,  by  alienating  a  large  quantity 
of  land  from  the  United  States,  will  cause  a  great  increase  of 
price  to  actual  settlers  in  a  few  years — instead  of  their  being 
able  forever,  as  it  may  be  said  is  the  ease  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  land  sales,  to  obtain  a  farm  at  a  reasonable  price.  To 
shew  how  far  the  lands  unsold  are  from  being  worthless.  We 
copy  from  the  Gazette  the  following  statement  of  recent  sales. 
in  liie  Zanesville  district,  one  of  the  oldest  districts  in  the  west. 
The  sales  at  the  Zanesville  land  office  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  year,  have  been  as  follows:  January  $7,120  80, 
February  $ 8,5 1:2  (57,  March  £1 1,7-14  75,  April  A9,-2U9  19,  and 
since  the  first  of  the  present  month  about  9,000  dollars  worth 
have  been  sold,  more  than  half  of  which  was  in  40  acre  lots.*1 
And  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  act,  passed  at  this  session, 
authorising  sales  of  40  acres  will,  from  the  desire  to  make  ad- 
ditions to  farms,  and  to  settle  young  members  of  families,  in- 
crease the  sales  very  much,  at  least  (luring  this  year. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  this  city  bought  in  Illinois  last  fall  about 
2,000  acres  of  this  refuse  land,  at  the  minimum  price,  for  which 
he  has  lately,  refused  six  dollars  per  acre.  An  officer  of  this 
body,  now  in  my  eye,  purchased  a  small  tract  of  this  same  re- 
fuse land  of  100  acres,  at  second  or  third  hand,  entered  a  few 
years  ago,  and  which  is  now  estimated  at  1,900  dollars.  It  is 
a  business,  a  very  profitable  business,  at  which  fortunes  are 
made  in  the  new  states,  to  purchase  these  refuse  lands,  and, 
without  improving  them,  to  sell  them  again  at  large  advances. 

Far  from  being  discouraged  by  the  fact  of  so  much  surveyed 
public  land  remaining  unsold,  we  should  rejoice  that  this 
bountiful  resource,  possessed  by  our  country,  remains  in  almost, 
undiminished  quantity,  notwithstanding  so  many  new  and 
flourishing  states  have  sprung  up  in  the  wilderness,  and  so  many 
thousands  of  families  have  been  accommodated,  It  might  be 
otherwise,  if  the  public  land  was  dealt  out  by  government  with 
a  sparing,  grudging,  grilling  hand.  Hut  they  are  liberally  offered, 
in  exhaustless  quantities,  and  at.  moderate  prices,  enriching  in- 
dividuals, and  tending  to  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  country. 
The  two  important  facts  brought  forward  and  emphatically  dwelt 
on  by  the  committee  of  manufactures  stand  in  their  full  force 
unaffected  by  any  thing  stated  in  the  report  of  the  land  commit- 
tee. These  facts  must  carry  conviction  to  every  unbiased  mind 
that  will  deliberately  consider  them.  The  first"  is  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  new  states,  far  outstripping  the  old,  avergihg  annu- 
ally an  increase  of  eight  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  doubling  of 
course  in  twelve  years.  One  of  these'  states,  Illinois,  full  of  re- 
fuse land,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  and  a  half  per 
cent.!  Would  this  astonishing  growth  take  place  if  the  lands 
were  too  high  or  all  the  good  land  sold?  The  other  fact  is  the 
vast  increase  in  the  annual  sales;  in  1830,  rising  to  three  mil- 
lions. Since  the  report  of  the  committee  of  manufactures,  the 
returns  have  come  in  of  the  sales  of  last  year,  which  had  been 
estimated  at  three  millions.  They  were  in  fact  A3,.V>ti,  1-27  91! 
Their  progressive  increase  baffles  all  calculation.  Would  this 
happen,  if  the  price  were  too  high? 

It  is  argued  that  the  value  of  different  townships  and  sections 
is  various;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  wrong  to  fix  the  same  price  for 


all.  The  variety  in  the  quality,  situation,  and  advantages  oi 
different  tracts,  is  no  doubt  great.  After  the  adoption  of  any 
system  of  classification,  there  would  still  remain  very  great  di- 
versity  in  the  tracts  belonging  to  the  same  class.  This  is  the 
law  of  nature.  The  presumption  of  inferiority,  and  of  refuse 
land,  rounded  upon  the  length  oftime  that  the  land  had  been  ir 
market,  is  denied,  for  reasons  already  stated.  The  offer,  al 
public  auction,  of  all  lands  to  the  highest  bidder,  previous  tc 
their  being  sold  at  private  sale,  provides  in  some  degree  foi 
the  variety  in  the  value,  since  eacb  purchaser  pushes  the  lane 
up  to  the  price  which,  according  to  his  opinion,  it  ought  to  com- 
mand. Hut,  if  the  price  demanded  by  government  is  not  toe 
high  for  the  good  land,  (and  no  one  can  believe  it),  why  no| 
wait  until  that  is  sold  before  any  reduction  of  price  in  the  bad: 
And  that  will  not  he  sold  for  many  years  to  come.  It  woulc 
be  quit"  as  wrong  to  bring  the  price  of  good  land  down  to  the 
standard  of  the  bad.  as  it  is  alleged  to  be  to  carry  the  latter  up  tc 
that  of  the  former.  Until  the  good  land  is  sold,  there  will  be  nc 
purchasers  of  the  bad:  for,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  manufactures,  a  discreet  farmer  would  rather 
give  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre  for  first  rate  land,  than  ac- 
cept refuse  and  worthless  land  as  a  present. 

"4.  Because  the  speedy  extinction  ot  the  federal,  title  within 
their  limits,  is  necessary  to  tin:  independence  of  the  new  states 
to  their  equality  with  the  elder  states;  to  the  devclopement  ol 
their  resources;  to  the  subjection  of  their  soil  to  taxation,  culti- 
vation and  settlement,  and  to  the  proper  enjoyment  of  their  ju- 
risdiction and  sovereignty." 

All  this  is  mere  assertion  and  declamation.  The  general  go- 
vernment, at  a  moderate  price,  is  selling  the  public  land  as  fast 
as  it  can  find  purchasers.  The  new  states  are  populating  with 
unexampled  rapidity;  their  condition  is  now  much  more  eligible 
than  that  of  some  of  the  old  states.  Ohio,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  confess,  is,  in  internal  improvement  and  some  other  respects. 
fifty  years  in  advance  of  her  elder  sister  and  neighbor,  Kentucky. 
How  have  her  growth  and  prosperity,  her  independence,  he« 
equality  with  tie'  elder  states,  the  development  of  her  resources, 
the  taxation,  cultivation,  and  settlement  of  her  soil,  or  the  pro- 
per enjoyment  of  her  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty,  been  affected] 
or  impaired  by  the  federal  title  within  her  limits?  The  federal 
title!  It  has  been  a  source  of  blessings  and  of  bounties,  but  not 
one  of  real  grievance.  As  to  the  exemption  from  taxation  of 
the  public  lands,  and  the  exemption  for  five  years,  of  those  sold 
to  individuals,  if  the  public  land  belonged  to  the  new  states, 
would  they  tax  it?  And  as  to  the  latter  exemption,  it  is  paid  for 
by  the  general  government,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
compacts;  and  it  is,  moreover,  beneficial  to  the  new  states  them- 
selves, by  holding  out  a  motive  to  emigrants  to  purchase  audi 
settle  within  their  limits. 

"6.  Because  the  ramified  machinery  of  the  land  office  depart- 
ment, and  the  ownership  of  so  much  soil,  extends  the  patronage 
and  authority  of  the  general  government  into  the  heart  and  cor- 
ners of  the  hew  states,  and  subjects  their  policy  to  the  danger  of 
a  foreign  and  powerful  influence." 

A  foreign  and  powerful  influence!  The  federal  government  a 
foreign  government!  And  the  exercise  of  a  legitimate  control 
over  the  national  property,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  Stales,  a  deprecated  penetration  into  the  heart 
and  corners  of  the  new  slates!  As  to  tin:  calamity  of  the  land 
Offices,  which  are  held  within  them,  I  believe  that  is  not  regards 
ed  by  the  people  of  those  states  with  quite  as  much  horror  as  it 
is  viewed  by  the  land  committee.  They  justly  consider  that 
tiny  ought  to  hold  those  offices  themselves,  and  that  no  person's 
ought  to  be  sent  from  the  ulhvx  foreign  stales  of  this  union  to  fill 
them.  And,  if  the  number  or  the  olfices  were  increased,  it 
would  not  be  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  grievous  addition  to  the 
calamity. 

But  what  do  the  land  committee  mean  by  the  .authority  of  this 
foreign,  federal  government?  Surety  they  do  not  desire  to  get 
rid  of  the  federal  government.  Ami  yet  the  final  settlement  of 
the  land  question  will  have  effected  but  little  in  expelling  its 
authority  from  the  bosoms  of  the  new  states.  Its  action  will 
still  remain  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  the  heart  and  comers  of 
the  new  states  will  still  be  invaded  by  post  offices  .and  post  mas- 
ters, and  post  roads,  and  the  Cumberland  road,  and  various 
other  modifications  of  its  power. 

"7th.  Because  the  sum  of  425  millions  of  dollars,  proposed  to 
he  drawn  from  the  new  states  and  territories,  by  the  sale  of  their 
soil,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  is  unconscion- 
able and  impracticable— such  as  never  can  be  paid— and  the 
bare  attempt  to  raise  which,  must  drain,  exhaust  and  impoverish 
these  states,  and  give  birth  to  the  feelings,  which  a  sense  of  in- 
justice and  oppression  never  fiul  to  excite,  and  the  excitement 
of  which  should  be  so  carefully  avoided  in  a  confederacy  offree 
states." 

In  another  part  of  their  report  the  committee  say,  speaking  of 
the  immense  revenue  alleged  to  be  derivable  from  the  public" 
lands,  "this  ideal  revenue  is  estimated  at  425,000,000  of  dollars 
tor  the  lands  now  within  the  limits  of  the  states  and  territories, 
and  at  l,3(>3,589,ii91  dollars  for  the  whole  federal  domain.  Such? 
chimerical  calculations  preclude  the  propriety  of  argumentative 
answers."  Well,  if  these  calculations  are  all  chimerics 
is  no  clanger  from  the  preservation  of  the  existing  land  system  of 
draining,  exhausting-,  and  impoverishing  the  new  states,  and  of 
exciting  them  to  rebellion. 

The  manufacturing  committee  did  not  state  what  the  public 
lauds  would,  in  fact,  produce.  They  could  not  state  it.  It  is 
hardly  a  subject  of  approximate  estimate.    The  committee  slat- 
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I  what  would  be  the  proceeds,  estimated  by  the  minimum 
ice  ot"  the  public  lands;  what,  at  one  half  of  that  price;  and 
Idea  that,  although  there  might  be  moefa  land  that  would  never 

II  at  one  dollar  »nd  a  quarter, per  acre.  "a<  fiesh  lands  are 
ought  into  market  and  exposed  to  sale  at  public  auction,  ma- 
f  of  them  sell  at  prices  exceeding  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per 
■re.-'  They  concluded  by  remarking  that,  the  hast  favorable 
ew  of  regarding  them  was  to  consider  them  a  capital  yielding 
l  annuity  of  three  millions  of  dollars  at  this  tune;  that,  in  a 
w  years,  that  annuity  would  probably  be  doubled,  and  that  fie 
tpital  might  then  be  assumed  as  equal  to  one  hundred  millons 

Whatever  may  be  the  sum  drawn  from  the  sales  of  the  public 
ads,  it  will  be  contributed,  not,  by  citizens  of  the  states  alone  in 
hich  they  are  situated,  hut  by  emigrants  from  all  the  states. 
jid  it  will  be  raised,  not  in  a  single  year,  but  in  a  long  series  ot 
ears.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  state  of  Ohio  to 
ave  paid,  in  one  year,  the  millions  that  have  been  raised  in 
Kit  state  by  the  sale  of  public  lands;  but  in  a  period  ot  upwards 
f  tlurtv  years,  the  payment  has  been  made  not  only  without 
npoverishing,  but  wit'h  the  constantly  increasing  prosperity  of 
le  state.  "'  ■-'' 

Such,  Mr.  President,  are  the  reasons  of  the  land  committee 
>r  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands.  Some  of  them 
ad  been  anticipated  and  refuted  in  the  report  of  the  manufact- 
uring committee;  and  I  hope  that  I  have  now  shewn  the  inso- 
ditv  of  the  residue. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  consideration  urged  in  that  report, 
gainst  any  large  reduction,  founded  upon  its  inevitable  tenden- 
y  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  landed  property  throughout  the 
mion,  and  that  in  the  western  states  especially.  That  such 
vould  be  the  necessary  consequence,  no  man  can  doubt  who 
vill  seriously  reflect  upon  such  a  measure  as  that  of  throwing 
nto  the  market,  immediately,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
hirty  millions  of  acres,  and  at  no  distant  period  upwards  of  two 
Kindred  millions  more,  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

If  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  land  committee,  (Mr.  King), 
lad  relied  upon  his  own  sound  practical  sense,  he  would  have 
)rescnted  a  report  far  less  objectionable  than  that  which  he  has 
Bade,  He  has  availed  himself  of  another's  aid,  and  the  hand  of 
he  senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton),  is  as  visible  in  the  com- 
wsition,  as  if  his  name  had  been  subscribed  to  the  instrument. 
We  bear  again  in  this  paper,  of  that  which  we  had  so  often 
leard  repeated  before  in  debate,  by  the  senator  from  Missouri,— 
he  sentiments  of  Edmund  Burke.  And  what,  was  the  state  of 
things  in  England,  to  which  those  sentiments  were  applied? 

England  has  too  little  land  and  too  many  people.  America  has 
too  much  land  for  the  present  population  of  the  country,  and 
wants  people.  The  British  crown  had  owned  for  many  genera- 
lions  large  bodies  of  land,  preserved  for  game  and  forest,  from 
which  but  small  revenues  were  derived.  It  was  proposed  to  sell 
out  the  crown  lands,  that  they  might  be  peopled  and  cultivated, 
and  that  the  royal  family  should  be  placed  on  the  civil  list.  Mr. 
Burke  supported  the  proposition  by  convincing  arguments.  But 
what  analogy  is  then-  between  the  CTOWn  lands  of  the  British 
sovereign,  and  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States?  Are  they 
here  locked  up  from  the  people,  and,  for  the  sake  of  their  game 
or  timber,  excluded  from  sale?  Are  not  they  freely  exposed  m 
market  to  all  who  want  them,  at  moderate  prices?  The  com- 
plaint is,  that  they  are  not  sold  fast  enough,  in  other  words,  that, 
people  are  not  multiplied  rapidly  enough  to  buy  them.  Patience, 
gentlemen  <»!'  the  land  committee,  patience!  The  new  states  are 
daily  rising  in  power  and  importance.  Some  of  them  are  alrea- 
dy great  ami  flourishing  members  of  the  confederacy.  And,  if 
you  will  only  acquiesce  in  the  certain  and  quiet  operation  of  the 
MWS  Of  God  and  man.  the  wilderness  will  quickly  teem  with 
people,  and  be  filled  with  the'  monuments  of  civilization. 

The  report  of  the  land  committee  proceeds  to  notice  and  to 
animadvert  upon  certain  opinions  of  a  late  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, contained  in  his  annual  report,  and  endeavors  to  connect 
them  witli  some  sentiments  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  manufactures.  That  report  had  before  been  the  sub- 
ject of  repeated  commentary  in  the  senate,  by  tin;  senator  from 
Missouri;  and  of  much  misrepresentation  and  vituperation  in 
the  public  press.  Mr.  Rush  shewed  me  the  rough  draft  of  that 
report,  and  I  advised  him  to  expunge  the  paragraphs  in  question, 
•  I  foresaw  that  they  would  be  misrepresented,  and  that 
he  would  be  exposed  to  unjust  accusation.  Hut  knowing  the 
purity  of  his  intentions,  believing  in  the  soundness  of  the  views 
which  lie  presented,  and  confiding  in  the  candor  of  n  just  public, 
he  re, dived  to  retain  the  paragraphs.  I  cannot  suppose  the  se- 
nator from  Missouri  ignorant  of  what  passed  between  Mr.  Rush 
and  me,  ami  of  his  having,  against  my  suggestions,  retained  the 
paragraphs  in  question;  because  tl  ;.ll  stated  by 

Mr.  Hush  himself,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  »  late  member  of  tie- 
house  of  representatives,  representing  the  district  in  which  i  re- 
side, which  letter,  more  than  a  year  ago,  was  published  in  the 
western  paper*. 

I  shall  say  nothing  in  defence  of  myself— nothing  to  disprove 
the  charge  of  my  cherishing  unfriend!)  feelings  ami  sentiments 
towards  any  part  of  the  west.  If  the  public  acts  in  which  I  have 
participated;  if  the  uniform  tenor  of  my  Whole  lid'  Will  not  re 
fute  such  an  imputation,  nothing  that  I  could  here  say  would 
refute  it. 

But  I  will  say  s  mietlling  in  defence  of  the  opinions  of  my  late 
patriotic  and  enlightened  colleague,  not  here  to  speak  for  him- 
self; and  I  will  vindicate  Lis  official  opinions  from  the  erroneous 
glosses  and  interpretations  which  have  been  put  upon  them. 


Mr.  Rush,  in  an  official  report  which  will  long  remain  a  mo- 
nument of  his  ability,  was  surveying  with  n  statesman's  eye  the 
condition  of  America.  He  was  arguing  in  favor  of  the  protec- 
tive policy— the  American  System.  He  spoke  of  the  limited 
vocations  of  our  society,  and  the  expediency  of  multiplying  the 
means  of  increasing  subsistence,  comfort,  and  wealth.  He  no- 
ticed the  great  and  the  constant  tendency  of  our  fellow  citizens 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  want  of  a  market  for  their  sur- 
plus produce,  the  inexpediency  of  all  blindly  rushing  to  the 
same  universal  employment,  and  the  policy  of  dividing  ourselves 
into  various  pursuits.  He  says — "The  manner  in  which  the  re- 
mote lands  of  the  United  States  are  selling  and  settling,  whilst 
it  possibly  may  tend  to  increase  more  quickly  the  aggregate  po- 
pulation of  the  country  and  the  mere  means  of  subsistence,  does 
not  increase  capital  in  the  same  proportion.  *  *  *  Any 
thing  that  may  serve  to  hold  back  this  tendency  to  diffusion 
from  running  too  far  and  loo  long  into  an  extreme,  can  scarcely 
prove  otherwise  than  salutary.  *  *  *  *  If  the  population 
of  these  [a  majority  of  the  states  including  some  western  states] 
not  yet  redundant  in  fact,  though  appearing  to  be  so,  under  this 
legislative  incitement  to  emigrate,  remain  fixed  in  more  instan- 
ces, as  it,  probably  would  be  by  extending  the  motives  to  manu- 
facturing labor,  it  is  believed  that  the  nation  would  gain  in  two 
ways:  first,  by  the  more  rapid  accumulation  of  capital;  and  next 
by  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  excess  of  its  agricultural  popula- 
tion over  that  engaged  in  other  vocations.  It  is  not  imagined 
tiiat  it  ever  would  be  practicable,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to 
fc.vrn  this  stream  of  emigration  aside;  but  resources,  opened 
through  the  influence  of  the  laws,  in  new  fields  of  industry,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  states  already  sufficiently  peopled  to  enter 
upon  them,  might  operate  to  lessen,  in  some  degree,  and  use- 
fully lessen,  its  absorbing  force." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  there  in  this  view-  adverse  to  the 
west,  or  unfavorable  to  its  interests?  Mr.  Rush  is  arguing  on 
the  tendency  of  the  people  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and  the  in- 
citement to  emigration  produced  by  our  laws.  Does  he  propose 
to  change  those  laws  in  that  particular?  Does  he  propose,  in 
fact,  any  new  measure?  So  far  from  suggesting  any  alteration 
of  the  conditions  on  which  the  public  lands  are  sold,  he  express- 
ly says  that  it  is  not  desirable,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  turn 
this  stream  of  emigration  aside.  Leaving  all  the  laws  in  full 
force,  and  all  the  motives  to  emigration,  arising  from  fertile  and 
cheap  lands,  untouched,  he  recommends  the  encouragement  of 
a  new  branch  of  business,  in  which  all  the  union,  the  west  as 
well  as  the  rest,  is  interested;  thus  presenting  an  option  to  po- 
pulation to  engage  in  manufactures  or  in  agriculture,  at  its  own 
discretion.  And~docs  such  an  option  afford  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint to  any  one?  Is  it  not  an  advantage  to  all?  Do  the  land 
committee  desire  (I  am  sure  they  do  not)  to  create  starvation  in 
one  part  of  the  union,  that  emigrants  may  be  forced  into  ano 
ther?  If  they  do  not,  they  ought  not  to  condemn  a  multiplica- 
tion of  human  employments,  by  which,  as  its  eertain  conse- 
quence, there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  comfort.  The  objection  to  Mr.  Rush,  then,  is  that  he  looked 
at  his  whole  country,  and  at  all  parts  of  it;  and  that,  whilst  he 
desii  a  lie  prosperity  and  growth  of  the  west  to  advance  undis- 
turbed, lie  wished  to" build  up,  on  deep  foundations,  the  welfare 
of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  Rush  knew  that  there  were  thousands  of  the  poorer  class- 
es who  never  could  emigrate;  and  that  emigration,  under  the 
best  auspices,  was  far  from  being  unattended  with  evil.  There 
are  moral,  physical,  pecuniary  obstacles  to  all  emigration;  and 
these  will  increase  as  the  good  vacant  lands  of  the  west  are  re- 
moved, bv  intervening  settlements,  farther  and  farther  from  so- 
ciety, as  'it  is  now  located.  It  is,  I  believe,  Dr.  Johnson  who 
pronounces  that,  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  creation,  man  is  the 
most  difficult  to  be  uprooted  and  transferred  to  a  distant  coun- 
try; and  he  was  right.  Space  itself— mountains  and  seas  and 
rivers  are  impediments.  The  want  of  pecuniary  means— the 
expenses  of  the  outfit,  subsistence  and  transportation  of  a  family 
—is  no  slight  circumstance.  When  all  these  difficulties  are 
overcome,  (and  how  few,  comparatively,  can  surmount  them)? 
the  greatest  of  all  remains— that  of  being  torn  from  one's  natal 
spot;  separated,  for  ever,  from  the  roof  under  which  the  com- 
panions of  his  childhood  were  sheltered,  from  the  trees  which 
have  shaded  him  from  summer's  heats,  the  spring  from  whose 
gushing  fountain  he  has  drank  in  his  youth,  the  tombs  that  hold 
the  precious  relies  of  his  venerated  ancestors! 

But  I  have  said  that  the  land  committee  had  attempted  to 
confound  the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Rush  with  some  of  the  reason- 
ing employed  by  the  committee  of  manufactures  asrainst  the 
proposed  reduction  of  the  price  of  tin;  public  lands.  What  is 
that  reasoning?  Here  it  is:  it  will  speak  for  itself:  and  without 
a  single  comment,  will  demonstrate  how  different  it  is  from  that 
of  the  late  secretary  of  the  treasury,  unexceptionable  as  that  has 
been  shown  to  be:  "the  greatest  emigration  (says  the  manufac- 
turing committee)  that  is  believed  now  to  take'  place  from  any 
Of  the  states  is  from  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  ef- 
fects of  a  material  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  public  lands 
would  be— 1st.  To  lessen  the  value  of  real  estate  in  those  three 
states,  yd.  To  diminish  their  interest  in  the  public  domain,  as 
a  common  fund  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  states.  And  3d.  To 
offer  what  would  operate  as  a  bounty  to  further  emigration  from 
J  ites,  occasioning  more  and  more  lands,  situated  within 
them,  to  be  thrown  into  the  market,  thereby  not  only  lessening 
the  value  of  their  lands,  but  chaining  them  both  of  their  popula- 
tion and  currency." 
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There  arc  good  men  in  different  parts,  but  especially  in  the 
Atlantic  portion  of  the  union,  who  have  been  induced  to  regard 
lightly  this  vast  national  property;  who  have  been  persuaded 
that  the  people  of  the  west  are  dissatisfied  with  the  administra- 
tion of  it;  arid  who  believe  that  it  will,  in  the  end,  be  lost  to  the 
nation;  and  that  it  is  not  worth  present  care  and  preservation. 
Bat  these  are  radical  mistakes-  The  great  body  of  the  west  are 
satisfied— perfectly  satisfied  with  the  genera)  administration  of 
the  public  land-.  They  would  indeed  like,  and  are  entitled  to, 
a  more  liberal  expenditure  among  them  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales.  For  this  provision  is  made  by  the  bill  towhicri  I  will 
hereafter  call  the  attention  of  the  senate.  Cut  the  great  body  of 
the  wist  have  not  called  for,  and  understand  too  wen1  their  real 
interest  to  desire,  any  essential  change  in  the  system  of  survey, 
sale,  or  price  of  the.  lands.  There  may  be  a  few,  stimulated  by 
demagogues,  who  desire  change;  and  what  system  is  there,  what 
government,  what  order  of  human  society,  that  a  few  do  not 
desire  changed? 

It  is  one  of  the  admirable  properties  of  the  existing 
that,  it  contains  within  itself  and  carries  along  principles  of  con- 
servation and  safety.  In  the  progress  of  its  operation,  new  stal  •■- 
become  identified  with  the  old,  in  feeling,  in  thinking,  and  in 
interest.  Now,  Ohio  is  as  sound  as  any  old  state  in  the  union, 
in  all  her  views  relating  to  the  public  lands.  She  feels  that  her 
share  in  the  exterior  domain  is  much  more  important  than  would 
be  an  exclusive  right,  to  the  few  millions  of  acres  left  unsold, 
within  her  limits,  accompanied  by  a  virtual  surrender  of  her  in- 
terest in  all  the  wther  public  lands  of  the  United  States.  And  I 
have  no  doubt  that  now,  the  people  of  the  other  new  states,  left 
to  their  own  unbiassed  sense  of  equity  and  justice,  would  form 
the  same  judgment.  They  cannot  believe  that  what  they  have 
not  bought,  what  remains  the  property  of  themselves  and  all 
their  brethren  of  the  United  States,  in  common,  belongs  to  them 
exclusively.  But  if  I  am  mistaken— if  they  have  been  deceived 
by  erroneous  impressions  on  their  mind,  made  by  artful  men,  as 
the  sales  proceed,  and  the  public  land  is  exhausted,  and  their 
population  increased,  like  the  state  of  Ohio,  they  will  feel  that, 
their  true  interest  points  to  their  remaining  co-partners  in  the 
whole  national  domain,  instead  of  bringing  forward  an  unfound- 
ed pretension  to  the  inconsiderable  remnant  which  will  be  then 
left  in  their  own  limits. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  say  something  in  respect 
to  the  particular  plan  brought  forward  by  the  committee  of  ma- 
nufactures for  a  temporary  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands.  * 

The  committee  saw  that  this  fund  is  not,  wanted  by  the  gene- 
ral government;  that  the  peace  of  the  country  is  not  likely,  from 
present  appearances,  to  be  speedily  disturbed;  and  that  the  ge- 
neral government,  is  absolutely  embarrassed  in  providing  against 
an  enormous  surplus  in  the  treasury.  Whilst  this  i-  the  condi- 
tion of  the  federal  government,  the  states  are  in  want  of,  and 
can  most  beneficially  use,  that  \ovy  surplus,  with  which  we  do 
not  know  what  to  do.  The  powers  Of  the  general  government 
are  limited;  those  of  the  states  are  ample.  If  those  limited 
powers  authorised  an  application  of  the  fund  to  some  objects, 
perhaps  there  are  others,  of  more  importance,  to  which  the 
powers  of  the  states  would  be  more  competent,  or  to  which  they 
may  apply  a  more  provident  care. 

But,  the  government  of  the  whole  and  of  the  parts,  at  lastj  is 
but  one  government  of  the  same  peopbi.  In  form  they  are  t'.vo; 
in  substance  one.  They  both  stand  under  the  same  solemn  ob- 
ligation to  promote,  by  all  the  powers  with  which  they  are  re- 
spectively entrusted,  the  happiness  of  the  people;  and  tin;  peo- 
ple, in  their  turn,  owe  respect  and  allegiance  to  both.  Main- 
taining these  relations,  there  should  he  mutual  assistance  to 
each  other  afforded  by  these  two  systems.  When  the  states  are 
full-handed,  and  the  coffers  of  the,  general  government  are  empty. 
the  states  should  come  to  the  relief  of  the  general  government, 
as  many  of  them  did,  most  promptly  and  patriotically,  during  the 
late  war.  When  the  conditions  of  the  parties  are  reversed,  as 
is  now  the  case,  the  states  wanting  what  is  almost  a  burthen  to 
the  general  government,  the  duty  of  this  government  is  to  go  to 
the  relief  of  the  states. 

They  were  views  like  these  which  induced  a  majority  of  the 
committee  to  propose  the  plan  of  distribution  contained  in  the 
bill  now  under  consideration.  For  one.  however,  1  will  again 
repeat  the  declaration,  which  I  made  early  in  the  session,  that 
I  unite  cordially  with  those  who  condemn  the  application  of  any 
principle  of  distribution  among  the  several  states,  to  surplus  re- 
venue derived  from  taxation.  I  think  income  derived  from 
taxation  stands  upon  ground  totally  distinct  from  that  which  is 
receive:!  from  the  public  lands.  Congress  can  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation, at  least,  for  any  considerable  time,  of  revenue  from 
duties,  ny  suitable  legislation,  lowering  or  augmenting  the  im- 
posts; but  it,  cannot  stop  the  -ales  of  the  public  lands,  without 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  and  intolerable  power.  The  powers  of 
congress  over  the  public  lands  are  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive than  those  which  they  possess  over  taxation,  and  the 
money  produced  by  it. 

This  brings  me  to  consider  1st,  the  power  of  congress  to  make 
the  distribution.  By  the  second  part  of  the  third  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  constitution,  congress  "have  power  to  dis- 
"poseo/".  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  resecting 
"the  territory  or  other  property  of  the  United  State-;."  The 
power  of  disposition  is  plenary,  unrestrained,  unqualified.  It  is 
not  limited  to  a  specified  object  or  to  a  defined  purpose,  hut  left 
applicable  to  any  object  or  purpose  which  the  wisdom  of  con- 
gress shall  deem  fit,  acting  under  its  high  responsibility. 


The  government  purchased  Louisiana  and  Florida.    May 
not  apply  the  proceeds  of  lands  within  those  countries  to  ai 
Object  which  the  good  of  the  union  may  seem  to  indicate? 
there  be  a  restraint  in  the  constitution  where  is  it,  what  is  it? 

The  uniform  practice  of  the  government  has  conformed  to  tl 
idea  of  its  possessing  full  power*  over  the  public  lands.  Th< 
have  been  freely  granted,  from  tune  to  time,  to  communiti 
and  individuals,  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  To  states  i 
education,  internal  improvement*,  public  buildings;  to  corpor 
lions  for  education;  to  the  deaf  and  dumb;  to  the  cultivators 
the  olive  and  the  vine;  to  pre-emptioners;  to  gen.  Lafayette,  & 

The  deeds  from  the  ceding  states,  far  from  opposing,  ftli 
warrant  the  distribution.  That  of  Virginia  ceded  the  land 
•'a  common  fund  lor  the  use  and  benefit  of  siicli  of  the  Unit 
States  as  have  become,  or  shall  become,  members  of  the  com 
deration  or  federal  alliance  of  the  said  states,  Virginia  inclusive 
The  cession  was  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  states.  It  may  be  f 
gued  that  the  fund  must  be  retained  in  the  common  treasui 
and  thence  paid  out.  But  by  the  hill  reported,  it  will  come  in 
the  common  treasury;  and  then  the  question  how  it  shall 
subsequently  applied  for  tiie  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  Un 
e.l  States  as  compose  the  confederacy,  is  one  of  modus  onl 
Whether  the  money  is  disbursed  by  the  general  government  < 
ractly,  or  is  paid  out,  upon  some  equal  and  just  principle,  tot 
states,  to  be  disbursed  by  them,  cannot  affect  the  right  of  dist 
button.  If  the  general  government  retained  the  power  of  ul 
mate  disbursement,  it  could  execute  it  only  by  suitable  agen 
and  what  agency  is  more  suitable  than  that  of  the  states  thei 
selves?  If  the  states  expend  the  money,  as  the  bill  contei 
plates,  the  expenditure  will,  in  effect,  be  a  disbursement  for  t 
benefit  of  the  whole,  although  the  several  states  are  the  orga 
of  the  expenditure;  for  the  whole,  and  all  the  parts  are  iden 
cab  And  whatever  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  parts  n 
cessarily  contributes,  in  the  same  measure,  to  the  benefit  oft 
whole.  The  great  question  should  be,  is  the  distribution  up- 
equal  and  just  principles?     And  this  brings  me  to  consider, 

2d.  The  terms  of  the  distribution  proposed  by  the  bill  of  t 
committee  of  manufactures.  The  bill  proposes  a  division  oft 
nett  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  among  the  sevei 
states  composing  the  union,  according  to  their  federal  represe 
tative  population,  as  ascertained  by  the  last  census;  and  it.  pi 
vides  for  new  states  that  may  hereafter  be  admitted  into  t 
union.  The  basis  of  the  distribution,  therefore,  is  derived  frr 
the  constitution  itself,  which  has  adopted  the  same  rule,  in  i 
spect  to  representation  and  direct  taxes.  None  could  be  mc 
just  and  equitable. 

But  it  has  been  contended,  in  the  land  report,  that,  the  rev 
lut.ionary  stales  which  did  not  cede  their  public  lands,  ought  i 
to  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  distribution.  This  objecti 
does  not  apply  to  the  purchases  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,!; 
can  e  the  consideration  for  them  was  paid  out  of  the  comim 
treasury,  and  was  consequently  contributed  by  all  the  stat< 
Nor  has  the  objection  any  just  foundation,  when  applied  to  t 
public  lands  derived  from  Virginia  and  the  other  ceding  stat 
because,  by  the  terms  of  the  deeds,  the  cessions  were  made  ; 
the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  states.  The  ceding  states  havi 
made  no  exception  of  any  state,  what  right  has  the  general  j 
verument  to  interpolate  in  the  deeds,  and  now  create  an  exc< 
fion?  The  general  government  is  a  mere  trustee,  holding  t 
domain  in  virtue  of  those  deeds,  according  to  the  terms  a 
conditions  which  they  expressly  describe;  and  it  is  bound  to  e: 
cute'  the  trust  accordingly.  But  how  is  the  fund  produced 
the  public  lands  now  expended?  It  conies  into  the  comni 
treasury,  and  is  disbursed  for  the  common  benefit,  without  c 
cepiion  of  any  state.  The  bill  only  proposes  to  substitute  to  tl 
object,  now  no  longer  necessary,  another  and  more  useful  co 
mon  object.  The  general  application  ofthe  fund  will  eoutint 
under  the  operation  of  the  bill,  although  the  particular  purpos 
may  be  varied. 

The  equity  of  the  proposed  distribution,  as  it  respects  the  t\ 
classes  of  states,  the  old  and  the  new,  must  be  manifest  to  J 
senate.  It  proposes  to  assign  to  the  new  states,  besides  the  fi 
per  cent,  stipulated  for  in  their  several  compacts  with  the  get 
ral  government,  the  further  sum  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  n 
proceeds.  Assuming  the  proceeds  of  the  last  year,  ainounti 
to  £-3.5oij,l-27  9-1,  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation,  I  hold  in  i 
haul  a  paper*  which  shows  the  sum  that  each  ofthe  seven  m 
states  would  receive.  They  have  complained  of  the  exempt 
from  taxation  of  the  public  lands  sold  by  the  general  gove 
ment  for  five  years  after  the  sale.  If  that,  exemption  did  1 
exist,  and  they  were  to  exereise  the  power  of  taxing  tboce  Ian 
as  the  average  increase  of  their  population  is  only  eight  aw 
half  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  additional  revenue  which  t! 
would  raise  would  only  be  8J  per  cent,  per  annum;  that  is 
say,  a  state  now  collecting  a  revenue  of  ,^'100,000  per  annn 
would  collect  only  $108,500',  if  it  were  to  tax  lands  recently  M 
But  by  the  bill  under  consideration,  each  of  the  seven  new  sta 
will  annually  receive,  as  its  distributive  share,  more  than  t 
whole  amount  of  its  annual  revenue. 

It  may  be  thought  that  to  set  apart  ten  per  cent,  to  the  n< 
states,  in  the  first  instance,  is  too  great  a  proportion,  and  is  i 
just  towards  the  old  states.  But  it  will  be  recollected  that, 
they  populate  much  faster  than  the  old  states,  and  as  the  I; 
census  is  to  govern  in  the  apportionment,  they  oirght  to  recei 
more  than  the  old  states.  If  they  receive  too  much  at  the  t>oi 
mencement  ofthe  term,  it  may  he  neutralized  by  the  end  of 

*See  appendix  to  the  speech— that  statement  marked  A. 
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After  the  deduction  shall  h;ive  been  made  of  the  fifteen  per 
St.  allotted  to  the  new  states,  the  residue  is  to  be  divided 
long  the  twenty-four  states,  old  and  new.  composing  the  union, 
not  each  of  the  states  would  receive,  is  shown  by  a  [able  mi- 
xed to  the  report.  Taking  the  proceed! 
mdard,  there  must  be  added  one-sixth 
it  table  as  the  proportion  oftbe  several  states. 


ii'ihe  lasl  year  as  the 

what  is  set  down  in 


rei  and  the  principle  of  the  proposed  distribution  be 
tisfectory  to  the  senate,  I  think  the  objects  cannot  fall  to  be 
uallv  so.  They  are  education,  internal  improvements  ana 
Ionization— all  great  and  beneficent  objects— all  national  in 
Sir  nature  No  mind  can  be  cultivated  and  improved;  no  work 
internal    improvement   can    be  executed  in  any  part  of   t lie 

ion.  nor  any  pes. (color  transported  from  any  ol  its  ports, 

which  the  whole  union  is  not  interested.  I  lie  prosperity  or 
■  whole  is  an  aggregate  of  the  prosperity  of  the  parts. 
Che  states,  each  judging  for  itself,  will  select  among  the  ob- 
■ts  enumerated  in  the  bill,  that  which  comports  best  with  its 
•n  policy.  There  is  no  compulsion  in  the  choice.  Some  Will 
•fer,  perhaps,  to  apply  the  fund  to  the  extinction  of  debt,  now 
rthensome,  created  for  internal  improvements:  some  to  new 
jects  of  internal  improvement:  others  to  education:  and  others 
lin  to  colonization,  it  may  be  supposed  possible  that  the 
tes  will  divert  the  fund  from  the  specified  purposes:  but 
unst  such  a  misapplication  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  the 
:uritv  which  arises  out  of  their  presumed  good  faith:  and,  in 
!  second,  the  power  to  withhold  subsequent,  if  there  has  been 
y  abuse  in  previous  appropriations. 

t  has  been  argued  that  the  general  government  has  no  power 
respect  to  colonization.  Waiving  that,  as  pot  being  aques- 
n  at  this  time,  the  rtal  inquiry  is,  have  the  slates  themselves 
y  such  power? for  it  is  to  the  states  that  the  subject  is  referred, 
e  evil  of  a  free  black  population  is  not  restricted  to  particular 
tes,  but  extends  JO,  and  is  felt,  by  all.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the 
ve  question,  hut  totally  distinct  from  and  unconnected  with 
I  have  heretofore  often  expressed  my  perfect  conviction  that 
:  general  government  has  no  constitutional  power  which  it 
i  exercise  in  regard  to  African  slavery.  That  conviction  re- 
ins unchanged.  The  states  in  which  slavery  is  tolerated. 
ve  exclusively  in  their  own  hands  the  entire  regulation  of  the 
ijeet.  Hut  tlie  slave  states  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  expedi- 
te of  African  colonization.  Several  of  them  have  signified 
■i"r  approbation  of  it.  The  legislature  of  Kentucky,  I  believe 
aniuiously,  recommended  the  encouragement  of  colonization 
congress. 

Should  a  war  break  out  during  the  term  of  five  years,  that  the 
oration  of  the  bill  is  limited  to,  the  fund  is  to  be  withdrawn 
d  applied  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  If  there  be 
war,  congress,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  will  be  able,  to  aseer- 
n  whether  the  money  has  been  beueficiallv  expended,  and  to 
dge  of  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  distribution, 
i'hree  reports  have  been  made,  on  this  great  subject  of  the 
blic  lands,  during  the  present  session  of  congress,  besides  that 

tary  of  the  treasury  at  its  commencement— two  in 
c  senate  and  one  in  the  house.  All  three  of  them  agree,  1st, 
the  preservation  of  the  control  of  the  general  government 
er  the  public  lands;  and  2d,  They  concur  in  rejecting  the  plan 
a  cession  of  the  public  lands  to  the  states  in  Which  they  are 
uated,  recommended  by  the  secretary.  The  land  committee 
the  senate  propose  an  assignment  of  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
•tt  proceeds,  beside,  the  live  per  cent,  stipulated  in  the  coin- 
icts,  (making together  twenty  per  cent.)  to  the  new  states,  and 

<M|  to  the  old. 

The  committee  of  manufactures  of  the  senate,  after  an  allot- 
enfl  of  an  additional  sum  of  fen  per  cent,  to  the  new  states, 
opOMS  an  equal  distribution  oftbe  residue  among  all  the  states, 
d  and  new,  upon  equitable  principles. 

The  senate's  land  committee,  besides  the  proposal  ofadistri- 
iti'Mi.  rest™  ted  to  the  new  states,  recommends  an  immediate 
duetioi,  of  the  price  "of  freeh  lands  to  a  minimum  of  one 
illar  pei  acre,  and  to  fifty  cents  per  acre  for  lands  which  have 
■en  five  years  or  upwards  in  market." 

The  land  comraitl if  the  house  is  opposed  to  all  distribution, 

:ner.il  or  partial,  and  recommends  a  reduction  of  the  price  to 
ic  dollar  per  acre. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  1  have  a  few  words  more  to  say  and 
mil  be  d.me.  We  are  admonished  by  all  our  reflections*  and 
i  existing  sign-,  of  the  duty  of  communicating  strength  and 
irrgy  to  the  glorious  union  which  now  encircles  our  favored 
iiintry.  Among  the  lies  which  bind  us  together,  the  public 
main  merits  high  consideration.  And  if  we  appropriate,  for 
limited  time,  T I » -  -  proceed*  of  that  great  resource,  among  the 
ivera!  state-,  for  the  important  objects  which  nave  been  enu- 
eraled.  a  new  and  powerful  bond  of  affection  and  of  interest 
ill  be  added.  The  lates  will  feel  and  recognize  the  open  tiorj 
'  the  general  government,  not  merely  in  power  ami  burthens, 
it  in  benefactions  and  blessings.  \nA  tl  i  general  government 
its  turn  will  feel,  from  the  expenditure  of  the  money  which  it 
spenses  to  the  state  .,  tie-  benefit  of  moral  and  intellectual 
iprovement  of  the  peopli  and  Com- 

ercial  intercourse,  and  of  the  purification  of  the  population  of 
ir  country,  themselves  the  basl  parental  sources  of  national 
laracter,  national  union,  and  national  Whatever 

ay  be  the  fate  oi  the  particular  proposition  now  under  consi- 
•ration.  1  sincerel}  hope  that  the  attention  of  the  nation  may 
:  attracted  to  tin-  inosl  interesting  subject;  that  it  may  justly 
sjneciate  the  value  oftlus  immense  national  property;  and  that, 
reserving  the  regulation  of  it,  by  the  will  of  the  whole,  lor  the 


advantage  of  the  whole,  it  may  be  transmitted,  as  a  sacred  and 
inestimable  succession,  to  posterity,  for  its  benefit  and  blessing 

tor  ages  to  come. 
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Supposing  it  would  be  acceptable  to  our  readers,  we  annex 
the  table  which  accompanied  the  report  of  the  senate's  commit- 
tee of  manufactures,  showing  the  distributive  share  of  each 
-  nice  that  table  was  constructed,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  last  year  were  upwards  of 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  Consequently,  one-sixth 
should  be  added  to  the  amount  estimated  for  every  state  in  the 
following  table,  to  show  what  each  state  would  receive,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  produce  of  the  public  lands  for  succeeding 
years  will  equal  the  last  [Nat.  Intel. 

STATEMENT  showing  the  dividend  of  each  state,  (according 
to  its  federal  population),  in  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 
after  deducting  therefrom  15  percent,  as  an  additional  divi- 
dend for  the  states  in  which  the  public  land  is  situated. 
[Estimated  proceeds  of  lands,  %3,000,000;  deduct  15  per  cent. 
$•450,000,  and  $-2,500,000  remains  to  be  divided  among  all  the 
states  according  to  their  population.] 

states.  Federal  population,    Shares  in  proceeds 

1830.  of  public  lands. 

Maine         -  -  -        399,437  $85,387  48 

New  Hampshire    -  -        269,336  57,573  71 

Massachusetts       -  -         610,408  130,487  59 

Vermont    -  -  -        280,657  59,995  93 

Rhode  Island         -  -  97,194  20,777  12 

Connecticut  -  -        297,665  63,631  72 

New  York  -  -     1,918,553  410,128  29 

New  Jersey  -  -        319,922  68,389  59 

Pennsylvania        -  -     1,348,072  988,176  64 

Delaware  -  -         "-  15,262  93 

Maryland  -  -        405,843  W.756  89 

Virginia     -  -  -     1,023,503  93»§2 

North  Carolina.      -  -        639j747  136,758  45 

South  Carolina     -  -        455,025  97,270  51 

42  91,880  52 

Mahama  -  -        26  56,116  22 

ippi  -  -        110,358  23,591  19 

l.oni  -  -         171,694  36,702  95 

625,263  13:i.6fi2  21 

691,832  132.928  77 

93  200,063  51 

343,031  73,329  59 

157,147  33,593  25 

130,419  27,879  68 


Kentucky 

■ 

Indiana 
Illinois 
M 


11,928,731 
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$5- We  make  another  record  of  the  sayings  of  the 
nullifiers— -for  they  helong  to  the  history  of  "our  own 
times."  One  would  think  from  these,  that  South  Caro- 
lina had  redeemed  all  the  rest  of  the  states  from  the  do- 
minion of  England,  in  the  revolution' — 'instead  of  being 
rescued  by  the  valor  of  the  people  of  other  states.  The 
■whole  free  population  of  South  Carolina-  and  Georgia 
was  only  18i,UU0  in  1790— perhaps  hardly  140,000  in 
1776;  and  Delaware  sent  more  soldiers  into  the  regular 
army,  for  general  service,  than  both  these  loud-talking 
states — and,  out  of  her  own  limits,  Delaware  had  more 
regulars  killed  in  battle  than  both,  out  of  theirs!  Neither 
had  a  man  to  spare — Georgia  was  weak,  because  of  the 
dispersed  condition  of  her  small  population,  and  nearly 
one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina  were  rank 
tories;  and  besides,  there  was  another  enemy  within  that 
required  close  watching.  These  people  must  think  that 
the  history  of  the  revolution  is  already  lost! 

The  reference  of  these  people  to  the  principles  of  Jef- 
ferson is  happily  illustrated  in  one  of  the  articles  insert- 
ed— South  Carolina  having  voted  six-and-thirty  times  to 
make  Aaron  Burr  president  of  the  United  States. 
And  the  beautiful  consistency  of  certain  persons  named, 
is  well  shewn  by  the  notice  of  certain  proceedings  in  the 
legislature  of  that  state  in  1820. 

OcKThe  answer  of  Abner  Lacock,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
certain  queries  propounded  to  him  by  Andrew  Jackson, 

{ resident  of  the  United  States,  will  'interest  those  who 
eel  a  concern  in  the  "quarrels  of  the  great,"— and  we 
give  place  to  it,  (as  to  other  things  in  which  we  ourselves 
leel  no  sort  of  interest),  for  easy  reference — if  required. 
It  is  due,  however,  to  gen.  Lacock  to  say — that  there  is 
a  manly  frankness  and  blunt  honesty  in  "his  reply  to  the 
queries,  that  reflects  much  honor  on  himself. 

Baltimore.     It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  pro- 

Ser  head,  that  the  cholera  has  nearly  ceased  in  this  city, 
lost  of  the  cases  which  have  happened  since  our  last,  no 
doubt,  originated  in  the  relaxed  caution  of  individuals, 
concerning  their  diet:  but,  though  many  persevere  in  ha- 
bits of  carefulness,  as  they  faithfully  should,  it  may  be 
said  that  no  manner  of  alarm  prevails  because  of  the 
disease,  and  that  business,  of  all  sorts,  is  going  on  as 
though  no  cases  of  the  late  epidemic  existed  amongst  us. 
We  have  just  cause  for  complaint  against  certain  of  the 
Philadelphia  journals.  On  several  occasions,  the  editors 
of  some  of  them  have  lent  themselves  to  bear  "false  wit- 
ness" against  gentlemen  whose  veracity  they  would  not 
dare  personally  to  question.  We  have  heard  of  cer- 
tain manufactures  spread  through  the  country,  as  to  the 
ravages  of  the  cholera  at  Baltimore,  that  were  disgrace- 
ful to  civilized  beings.  But  let  them  pass.  The  reports 
of  the  board  of  health  have  ever  been  as  correct  as  in  the 
nature  of  things  they  could  be — and  the  daily  statements 
of  deaths  very  nearly  accord  with  the  aggregate  of  the 
■weekly  reports  of  interments:  concerning  which  the 
"American"  of  Wednesday  last,  says— 

"The  cholera  was  first  officially  announced  on  the  21st 
of  August.  We  have  summed  up  the  daily  reports  of 
deaths  from  that  date  up  to  and  including  Monday  the  24th 
instant,  and  they  give  a  total  of— 323  whites,  and  302 
blacks,  or  625  deaths  in  five  weeks. 

"The  following  are  the  official  weekly  reports  of  inter- 
ments (cholera)  lor  same  period: 

Week  ending  August  27th 121 

Do.       do      Sept.  3d 1 70 

Do.       do         do     10 226 

Do.       do        do     17 135 

Do.       do        do     24 40 

Total 692 

Total  of  deaths  by  daily  reports 625 

Excess  in  five  weeks 69 

Vol.  XL111.—  Sig.  5. 


"This  is  but  a  small  amount  of  discrepancy,  easily  ac- 
counted, and  forms  a  triumphant  defence  of  the  board  of 
health  against  the  illiberal  imputations  with  which  they 
have  been  assailed  abroad.  The  burials  exceed  the  de- 
tailed reports  only  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-tenth. 
In  New  York — up  to  the  last  dates  when  reports  were 
made — the  deaths,  hy  daily  reports,  were  2,237 — and  by 
interment  reports  2,951 — 'making  an  excess  of  actual  in- 
terments over  the  reported  deaths  of  more  than  seven 
hundred,  or  fully  one-third.  In  Montreal,  the  interments 
had  au  excess  over  the  daily  reports  of  nearly  a  thousand 
—more  accurately  2,829  to  1,843." 

"For  the  four  weeks  ending  September  1st,  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  Philadelphia  by  cholera,  was  740.  Can 
we  be  informed  whether  that  was  the  whole  number  of 
interments,  or  the  amount  comprised  in  the  daily  reports? 
The  comparison  could  then  be  made  as  to  the  fidelity  of 
the  reports  of  the  two  cities." 

It  is  painful  to  notice  such  things — and  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  we  have  felt  the  necessity  of  doing  so;  but 
we  desire  that  it  may  be  the  last. 

In  the  week  ending  the  10th  September,  we  had  332 
interments  from  all  diseases — in  that  ending  on  the  17th, 
222;  in  that  ending  on  the  24th,  116— only  40  of  the  lat- 
ter of  cholera.     (£f=See  page  71. 

Consistency.  For  the  particular  benefit  of  certain 
individuals  who  so  dearly  love  consistency,  and  in  per- 
petual remembrance  of  persons  and  things,  we  have  re- 
gistered a  couple  of  chapters  selected  from  the  "works" 
of  Messrs.  Randolph  and  Ritchie,  who  are  chiefs  of  the 
"  wool-dyed  democrats"  of  the  present  day' — and  we  have 
materials  for  like  loud  chapters  from  the  equally  modest 
and  mild  sayings  of  Messrs.  JYoah,  Croswell  and  Hill,  and 
others — who  were  the  conduits  through  which  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  master-spirits  of  the  "republican  party"  in 
1824,  were  sent  forth  to  the  people.  That  party,  it  will 
be  recollected,  was  made  up  of  "a  holy  alliance"  between 
Albany  and  Richmond,  to  force  Mr.  Crawford  into  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States,  through  the  agency  of  a 
contemptible  congressional  caucus;  and  it  has  had  the 
address  to  gather  to  itself  the  "spoils  of  the  victory"  of 
gen.  Jackson,  whose  election  it  most  rudely  and  bitterly 
and  wickedly  opposed;  casting  into  the  shade,  or  de- 
nouncing as  "apostates,"  the  '■'■original"  friends  of  the 
president.  Instance  Pennsylvania — whose  wishes  and 
principles  have  all  been  "laid  on  the  shelf,"  by  the  new 
"combination"  of  political  powers.  But  entering  not 
into  personal  politics,  how  far  we  may  be  excused  for  re- 
publishing these  abominable  and  coarse  sayings,  and  as- 
saults on  certain  persons  named,  seems  questionable.  And 
-we protest  against  any  credit  which  may  be  given  them — • 
for  we  cannot  endorse  their  abominations!  Still,  as  spe- 
cimens of  past  feelings  and  proceedings,  and  to  "make  a 
book"  for  "democratic"  babies  "to  look  upon,"  we  offer 
them:  not  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  affect  the  sen- 
timents of  a  solitary  individual,  though  causing  many  to 
laugh  heartily  at  the  orthodox— who  tw  ist  and  turn,  al- 
ways getting  to  the  side  of  the  "loaves  and  fishes,"  if  per- 
mitted, and  pronounce  the  anathema  on  all  who  refuse  to 
tw  ist  and  turn  as  they  do. 

Our  bundles  of  scraps  would  afford  a  multitude  of  queer 
things,  if  we  bad  the  disposition  and  leisure  to  examine 
them.  We  offer  the  following,  which  accidentally  pre- 
sented itself — with  reference  to  certain  political  move- 
ments made  at  the  session  of  congress  of  1826-7,  concern- 
ing which  Mr.  Floyd,  now  governor  of  Virginia,  spoke  in 
Feb.  1827,  saying  the  "combinations  for  effecting  the 
election  of  yen.  Jackson  were  nearly  completed. "  See 
Register  vol.  XXXII,  page  115.  We  give  the  article 
just  as  it  is  printed  in  the  original  .before  us,  with  all  its 
italics  and  small  cai-s  and  CAPITALS.  The  date  is 
1827 — and,  though  we  cannot  certainly  identify  the  paper 
from  which  this  scrap  was  taken— no  doubt,  we  think,  can 
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and   secured  even   in  the 
for  on  the  5th  April  1824,  he 


that  it  was  Mr.  Jfoah>:  We  feel  almost  confident 
rf this  in  our  recollection  of  the  type  with  which  his  jour- 
nal was  then  printed;  and  his  remark  concerning  col 
Benton  and  gen.  Jackson  is  perfectly  characterise  of  the 
late  editor,  and  present  surveyor  of  the  port  ot  new 
fork.  Mr.  Noah,  perhaps,  did  not  yet  feel  h"f*«  <£ 
veredby  the  "combination  " 
possession  of  his  "e 
had  oh  served—  . 

"Mr.  Stephen  Simpson  savs,  that  'the  people  have  or- 
dained he  [gen.  Jackson]  shall  rule  you  and  us;  and, 
therefore,  he  adds,  'God  help  you,  major;  I  s.ncerely 
hone  vou  nmv  not  run  mad  in  this  extremity.'  ITiank  you 
for  tliis  additional  favor;  better  pronounce  sentence  at 
once:  'Jackson  is  to  be  Incident,  and  you  will  be  hang- 
ed. *  Stephen,  cannot  I  escape  with  the  loss  of  my  ears/ 
Several  senators  are  to  lose  theirs  if  Jackson  is  elected; 
why  not  Let  me  in  their  zeod  company?" 

But  to  the  scrap— which  has  an  intimate  connexion 
with  eertaiu  matters  referred  to  in  a  letter  from  Nash- 
ville, dated  August  5,  1832  (see  present  vol.  page  27), 
being  "an  explanation  of  the  proceedings  on  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Crawford  to  Mr.  Jialch,"  first  published  in  the 
U.  S.  Telegraph  of  August  28.  


NEW-YORK,  SEPTEMBER  25. 


The  following  letter  was  published  in  a  Philadelphia 
Paper  in  May  last,  and  attracted  much  observation. — 
Recent  events  have  proved  that  the  plan  of  operation 
there  marked  out  have  been  faithfully  pursued  and  is  in 
a  course  of  execution  every  day. 

In  addition  to  the  COMBINATIONS  there  announced 
as  completed,  we  learn  also  that  the  high  contracting 
parties  have  settled  that  Col.  Drayton  is  to  be  secretary 
of  war,  Mr.  Tazewell,  of  the  Treasury,  and  Col.  Ben- 
ton, to  have  the  Navy;  provided  he  and  the  Hero  do  not 
break  out  into  any  fresh  hostilities.  The  Southern  po- 
licy is  of  course  adopted  by  this  Cabinet. 

THE    COMBINATIONS    ABE    COMPLKTED. 

Extract  of  a  letter,  dated 

CHARLESTON,  (S.  C.)  May  5. 

"I  have  infinite  satisfaction  in  coi  imunicating  the  in- 
formation I  have  just  received,  that  our  friend  Van  Bu- 
ren  has  at  length  reconciled  nearly  all  the  most  important 
jarring  claims  and  interests,  and  we  are  with  all  zeal  and 
knowledge  about  to  take  the  field  to  carry  their  arrange- 
ments into  full  and  complete  operation. 

"I.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  consents  to  accept  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  U.  States,  pledging  himself  inviolably 
to  subserve  the  policy  of  the  SOUTH,  and  to  resign  at 
the  end  of  four  years. 

"II.  John  C.  Calhoun  has  been  prevailed  upon,  in 
conformity  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  our  most  influen- 
tial friends,  to  relinquish  his  claim  upon  the  Vice  Pre- 
sidency. 

"III.  Every  effort  is  to  be  made  to  induce  De  Witt 
Clinton  to  accept  the  Vice  Presidency. 

"IV.  Martin  Van  Bur  en,  to  serve  as  Secretary  of 
State,  under  Gen.  Jackson,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years 
to  be  nominated  and  supported  for  the  Presidency:  with 
a  perfect  understanding  that  he  will  pursue  the  Southern 
Policy  in  relation  to  Domestic  Manufactures  and  Internal 
Improvement. 

"If  I  am  not  much  misinformed  a  Cabinet  is  so  arrang- 
ed as  to  command  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  political 
influence." 

OlJ-The  preceding  is  copied  as  nearly  as  a  different 
type  and  width  of  column  will  permit  We  have  no 
present  remarks  to  make  upon  this  strange  article;  and 
hold  no  sort  of  accountability  for  the  truth  or  falsehood 
•which  it  contains; — but  offer  100  dollars  in  notes  of 
the  Owl  Creek,  or  other  like  banks,  which  remain  in  our 
museum,  to  any  one  who  will  give  the  particular  coodi- 
tions  of  the  "combination"  alluded  to — for,  until  that 
time,  every  body  knows,  that  certain  politicians  were  "in 
the  market;"  and  that  Virginia,  at  least,  (as  we  have  the 
oft  repeated  authority  of  the  "organ"  for  spying),  ac- 
cepted general  Jackson  as  her  "alternative,  and  not  her 
choice,"  and  because  of  some  bargain  made  by  those 
eommanding  her  vote. 


Maine.     The  following  returns  are  nearly  complete. 
A  few  small  towns  remain  to  be  heard  from,  but  it  is  said 
that  they  will  very  little  vary  the  general  result— 
For  Mr.  Smith  30,473 

Goodenow  27,229 

Scattering  854 

£)58,556 

29,278 
Mr.  Smith  has  therefore  a  majority  of  1,195  votes. 

Massachusetts.  The  twelfth  trial  to  elect  a  member 
of  congress  in  the  Essex  north  district,  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: for  Kitteredge  1,785,  Osgood  1,379,  Gushing  1,046, 
scattering  33.     No  choice. 

Rhoue  Island  The  whole  number  of  publie  schools 
in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  is  323.  This  is  an  average 
of  about  ten  schools  to  each  town  in  the  state.  The 
whole  number  of  scholars  taught  in  these  public  schools 
is  17,034.  This  is  an  average  of  about  53  scholars  to 
each  school.  The  average  time  these  schools  are  con- 
tinued in  each  year  is  three  months.  These  schools  are 
all  supported  without  laying  any  state  tax  upon  the  peo- 
pie.  [Prov.  Jour. 

New  York.  A  convention  of  the  friends  of  the  admi- 
nistration has  been  held  at  Herkimer,  at  which  William 
L.  Marcy  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  governor,  and 
John  Tracy  for  lieut.  gov.  An  electoral  ticket  was  also 
agreed  upon,  according  to  the  congressional  districts, 
and  Edward  P.  Livingston  and  Nathaniel  Garrow  select- 
ed for  the  state  at  large. 

South  Carolina.  The  convention  of  the  friends  of 
union  and  state  rights,  the  sitting  of  which  at  Columbia, 
we  have  already  noticed,  has  adjourned,  after  having  pass- 
ed, with  great  unanimity,  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Therefore  resolved,  That  while  we  deprecate  nulli- 
fication as  founded  on  principles  subversive  of  the  consti- 
tution, we  would  willing  and  cordially  unite  with  our  fel- 
low citizens  of  the  free  trade  and  states  rights  party  of 
this  state,  on  any  ground  whieh  promises  a  redress  of  our 
grievances,  without  involving  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

2.  Resolved,  That  in  case  of  the  concurrence  of  the 
states  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  this  convention  do  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  citizens  of  this  state  to  meet  in  their 
several  districts  and  elect  delegates  to  attend  a  general 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  said  states  in  convention, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  grievances  under  which  we 
labor,  and  the  means  and  measures  of  redress. 

3.  Resolved*  That  we  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to 
adopt,  abide  by,  and  pursue  such  measures  in  relation  to 
our  grievances,  as  the  said  convention  shall  recommend. 

The  following  appropriate  notice  of  the  venerable  pre- 
siding officer  at  this  convention  is  from  the  Charleston 
Courier: 

Col.  Thomas  Taylor— This  venerable  patriarch  of  the 
capital  of  our  state  entered  his  90th  year,  on  the  day  that 
h«  took  his  seat  as  president  of  the  union  convention. 
His  presence  must  have  given  a  hallowed  and  affecting  in- 
terest to  the  scene.  The  aged  patriot  could  not  have  cho- 
sen a  more  appropriate  celebration  for  his  birth-day,  than 
to  preside  over  the  councils  of  an  assembly  charged  with 
the  destiny  of  his  native  state,  and  perhaps  of  this  wide 
republic. 

Georgia.  We  have  additional  information  that  the 
people  of  Georgia  will  not  unite  with  the  mad-caps  of 
South  Carolina  in  "nullification" — as  the  latter  "under: 
stand"  it.  Twenty-four  different  interpretations  of  a 
law  of  the  United  States,  and  as  many  modes  of  prac- 
tice under  the  law,  by  different  presidents  of  the  United 
States,  would  be,  indeed,  "beautiful!"  But  such  is  the 
genius  and  extent  of  the  doctrines  of  "nullification." 

The  "affair"  of  the  bank  of  Macon  is  a  bad  one. 
The  notes  having  been  for  sometime  in  discredit,  were 
very  generally  used  for  the  payment  of  small  debts  to 
working  people — and  the  poor  slaves  had  saved  a  large 
amount  in  them,  to  meet  the  various  engagements  which 
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they  had  with  their  masters,  &c.  But,  as  tlie  fish- wo- 
man said,  when  asked  if  skinning  eels  alive  did,n,t  hurt 
them — the  fall  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  will 
make  us  "us'u"  to  such  things,  and  they  "won't  hurt  at 
all."  Skiwiing  shops  will  again  cover  the  land,  as  the 
locusts  covered  Egypt—and  "consume"  the  products  of 
honest  men's  labor. 

Illinois.  Gen.  Duncan,  re-elected  from  this  state, 
and,  in  the  present  congress,  its  only  member,  a  short 
time  before  the  fate  of  the  bank  bill  was  known,  address- 
ed a  circular  to  his  constituents  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  extracted: 

"A  bill  has  passed  the  senate  for  renewing  the  charter  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  wliich  will  probably  pass  the  house 
of  representatives,  if  there  is  time  to  act  upon  it.  This  institu- 
tion is  one  of  great  use  to  the  government,  in  collecting  and 
safely  keeping  the  public  money,  and  in  sending  it,  without  risk 
Riid  expense,  to  any  part  of  the  country  where  it  may  be  requir- 
ed *or  the  public  service.  It  has  put  down  all  the  swindling 
banking  institutions  that  a  few  years  ago  were  issuing  and  pass- 
ing oft"  upon  the  people  millions  of  spurious  bank  notes,  with- 
out specie  or  capital  of  any  kind  to  redeem  them.  It  has  pro- 
duced a  uniform  currency,  so  that  a  citizen  of  one  state  can 
travel  into  another,  without  suffering  a  loss  in  the  exchange  of 
his  money.  Citizens  of  the  old  states  can  now  sell  their  pro- 
perty at  home  for  money  that  will  enable  them  to  emigrate  to, 
and  settle  in,  the  new  states,  which  was  not  the  case  before  the 
establishment  this  bank,  and  will  not  be  the  case  again  soon, 
if  it  is  put  down." 

Mr.  Slade,  the  second  member  elected  for  Illinois, 
has  also  publicly  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  bank. 
The  opinion  of  the  other  member,  Mr.  Casey,  on  this 
subject,  is  not  stated. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  supporters  of  the  foul  doctrine 
of  nullification  have  relied  much,  if  not  mainly,  on  the 
Virginia  resolutions  and  report — which  were  written  by 
Mr.  Madison.  Than  this  gentleman  a  more  pure  and 
consistent  politician  never  lived  in  any  country,  and,  on 
constitutional  subjects,  he  was  the  most  profound  of  all 
his  co-temporaries.  And  with  respect  to  this  subject  the 
Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  11th  observes — "now,  what 
does  this  distinguished  witness  [Mr.  Madison]  say  of 
nullification — in  xMay,  1830 — in  a  private  letter,  just  pub- 
lished: "The  doctrine  is  as  neiv  to  me  as  it  was  to  you" — 
"and  derives  no  support  from  the  best  cotemporary  elu- 
cidation of  those  proceedings"  (in  '98- '99. ) 

But  Mr.  Ritchie,  in  the  Enquirer  of  the  6th  Decem- 
ber, 1828,  speaking  of  president  Adams' message  to  con- 
gress, charged  him  with  a  "bold  denial  of  the  power  of 
the  state  legislatures  to  pronounce  an  act  of  congress  un- 
constitutional," and  said  it  "was  abhorrent  to  the  prac- 
tice o.f  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  the  republican  states,"  Sec. 

What  is  the  naked  power  of  '■'■pronouncing"  worth' — ■ 
if  the  power  to  give  it  effeet  is  wanting? 

Mn.  Webster,  is  not  concerned  in  the  purchase  of 
Williams'  island,  near  Boston,  as  has  been  stated. 

Wool.  The  "Boston  Courier,"  in  its  valuable  "re- 
view of  the  market,"  says,  "there  continues  a  good  de- 
mand for  fleece  and  pulled  wool,"  at  the  following  pri- 
ces: Prime,  or  Saxonv  fleeces  50@r>0  cents  per  pound. 
American  full  blooded  47@50;  £  40@42;  £  35@37;  } 
and  common  30@33;  pulled  lambs  from  25@50;  Smyr- 
na, prime,  washed  21@24;  Saxonv,  clean  60@t00;  best 
Spanish  60@80;  Portuguese  45@65;  Jutland  35@40; 
Buenos  Ayres  10@12. 

Southern  pulled  wool  5  cents  less  per  lb.  than  north- 
ern.    We  are  glad  that  even  these  prices  are  maintained. 

Of  and  at.  We  now  and  then  see  statements  of  the 
amounts  of  revenue,  derivable  from  the  customs,  secur- 
ed at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  he.  and  they  are 
called  "revenue  of  Boston,"  &c.  It  might  as  Avell  be 
said  the  city  treasurers  of  the  places  named  pay  the 
whole  amount  of  the  taxes  imposed,  which  pass  through 
their  hands.  But  they  pay  only  their  proportion  of  the 
revenue  according  to  taxes  personally  levied  on  them — 
and  so  does  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  &c.  ac- 
cording to  their  consumption  of  foreign  goods.  Missouri, 
and  the  "far  west"  pays  a  full  proportion  of  all  such  reve- 
nue! The  merchants  are  only,  in  these  respects,  tax- 
gatherers. 


The  auESTiox  settled  ! ! !  In  the  harbor  bill,  ve- 
toed by  the  president,  there  was  a  liberal  appropriation 
for  removing  the  sand-bar  in  the  Hudson  river,  a  few 
miles  below  Albany,  called  the  "Overslaugh."  On  the 
18th  inst.  the  steam  boats  Constellation  and  New  Phi- 
ladelphia, (descending  the  river)  grounded  upon  thisbar, 
and  they  soon  had  twelve  other  vessels  snugly  located 
near  them.  Thus  conditioned,  it  was  agreed  to  take  a 
vote  for  president— and  the  votes  being  first  collected  on 
board  the  Constellation,  there  was  no  veto  man  or  wo- 
man found  on  board  of  her;  the  committee  appointed  to 
collect  the  votes,  then  proceeded  to  visit  all  the  other 
vessels  deposited  on  '■'JMarcy^s  Farm"  as  the  "Over- 
slaugh" is  now  called  in  honor  of  Mr.  Senator  Marcy. 
On  summing  up  all  the  votes,  there  were  for  Henry 
Clay  399 — Andrew  Jackson  1.  After  this  ceremony, 
the  steam  boat  Erie,  ascending,  was  deposited  on  the 
"farm,"  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  remained  com- 
fortably there  all  night. 

Coal.  There  are  heavy  complaints  at  New  York  be- 
cause of  the  price  of  anthracite  coal.  It  appears  that 
11^  dollars,  per  ton,  had  been  asked  for  it!  This  is  too 
much.  The  charges  for  freight  from  Philadelphia  are 
said  to  exceed  those  from  Liverpool.  This  is  very 
probable,  for  coal  is  often  brought  in  lieu  of  sand  and 
stones,  as  mere  ballast.  But  the  price  is  too  high.  Many 
who  have  put  up  grates  will  take  them  down,  and  return 
to  wood-fires,  unless  coal  is  supplied  considerably 
cheaper  than  it  now  is.  In  Baltimore,  anthracite  coal,  at 
eight  dollars,  is  dearer  than  wood,  purchased  in  the  proper 
season — but  more  convenient,  in  some  cases,  and  so  pre- 
ferred. 

A  liberal  gentleman  at  New  York,  (Thomas  Jenkins, 
esq.)  has,  however,  undertaken  to  deliver  3,000  tons  at 
nine  dollars— which  is  the  actual  cost  and  charges. 

The  increased  price  of  coal  is  caused  by  the  advanced 
cost  of  its  transportation  to  market — the  owner*  of  boats 
on  the  Schuylkill  canal  having  taken  advantage  of  the 
demand,  and  increased  their  charge  from  150  cents  to 
250  per  ton,  &c. 

The  Schuylkill  navigation,  perhaps,  cannot  pass  the 
quantity  of  coal  which  will  be  needed,  if  the  price  re- 
mains moderate;  but  any  quantity  may  be  transported  on 
a  rail  road,  and  such  a  road  will  probably  be  made,  after 
a  while.  The  cost  of  transportation  on  a  rail  road  would 
be  much  less  than  on  the  canal,  because  of  labor  employ- 
ed or  conveyances  required. 

Mrs.  Trollope — -some  old  woman,  or  old  man  in  pet- 
ticoats, has  been  making  a  large  book  about  the  United 
States,  as  many  other  Bulls  and  Bull-esses  have  done  be- 
fore now;  and  our  papers  are  filled  with  extracts  from, 
or  remarks  concerning  this  book.  Why  not  let  mistress- 
captain  Basil  Hall  and  Mrs.  Trollope  alone?  They 
cannot  do  us  any  harm.  We  do  not  see  why  so  much  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  such  animals.  And,  as  they 
have  a  talent  for  scribbling,  we  are  ready  to  excuse  any 
thing  which  they  can  say  concerning  us,  if  they  will  en- 
deavor to  keep  their  own  Barkers  and  other  murderers, 
their  forgers,  and  robbers,  and  tlueves,  with  their  prosti- 
tutes, and  ship-loads  of  paupers,  at  home.  They  cannot 
influence  those  intelligent  and  worthy  and  sound-hearted 
Englishmen  to  whom  we  are  always  willing  to  tender  the 
right  hand  of  friendship,  and  accept  as  fellow  citizens— 
but  if  they  would  tell  the  English  people  that  most  of 
the  English  rascals,  who  fly  to  the  United  States  to  avoid 
justice  in  their  own  country,  are  arrested  here,  if  thought 
worth  the  pursuit,  and  punished  or  compelled  to  dis- 
gorge— they  may  add  what  they  please  as  to  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  American  people.  As  to  these  ship- 
loads of  paupers-~lhese  sweepings  of  the  English  poor 
houses  which  are  cast  upon  our  shores — the  time,  we 
think,  is  close  at  hand  when  they  will  be  throivn-back  to 
perish  or  be  fed,  at  home.  To  the  honest  and  the  wor- 
thy of  all  nations,  we  say,  "come"— there  is  room 
enough  for  us  and  you;  but  the  exportation^  alluded  to 
must,  and  will  be,  checked.  And  as  mistress-captain 
Hall  and  mistress  Trollope  have  so  many  and  such 
sweet  sensibilities  and  exquisite  refinements,  let  them 
make  books  against  the  inhumanity  ol  sending  loads  of 
English  paupers  to  a  land  so  barbarous  as  the  United 
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atea— where,  comparatively  speaking,  we  have  scarce  a 
uive  begs*  of  our  own  to  keep  them  in  countenance. 

Kevf.ni  f.  at  Borrow.     The  duties  BeCHred  on  mer- 
iandisc,  during  the  first  six  months  ot  ^J^^ 

aanrff  iM^ 

$2,647,130  05 
Showing  an  increase  over  the  first  G  months  of  last  year, 

f  TImm'  ""iuc  last  year  was  greater  than  it  ever  was  since 
^  government  was  established.  [Morn.  1  ost. 

The  seave  thahe.  By  a  statement  published  in  the 
Liverpool  (England)  Albion,  it  appears  thaVfrom ^the 
5th  of  January  to  the  28th  of  November,  1790,  there 
ailed  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  for  the  coast  ol  Africa, 
6  756  tons  of  shipping,  (90  ships).  The  number  ol 
laves  they  were  licensed  to  carry  was  27,071,  averaging 
inwards  of  300  to  each  ship.  The  manuscript  contam- 
ng  the  statement  was  found  among  the  papers  ot  a  gen- 
leman  engaged  in  the  traffic,  and  contains  the  name,  ow- 
ler,  master,  day  of  sailing,  and  destination  of  each  ship. 

3C3=And  yet  Englishmen,  who  forced  their  infernal 
raffle  on  their  American  colonies,  now  the  United  States, 
icainst  the  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  the  people, 
have  the  scoundrelism  to  jeer  us  because  we  hold  slaves. 
Such  are  the  ethicks  of  a  liighwayman,  when  he  knocks 
a  man  down  and  bids  him  to  stand  !  The  curse  of  slave- 
ry ID  the  United  States  lies  at  "Father  Bull's"  own  door. 


Rich  silvek  mine.— -Captain  Simpson,  of  the  brig  Da- 
nube arrived  at  Boston,  from  Chili,  states  that  about  a 
fortnight  before  he  left  Copiapo,  a  silver  mine  was  dis- 
covered in  that  vicinity,  said  to  he  the  richest  ever  disco- 
vered on  that  continent.  He  has  on  board  a  lump  of 
pure  virgin  silver,  found  on  the  surface,  weighing  44 

"ScrnEMACT  of  the  laws."  The  editor  of  the  Al- 
bany Argus  asks  whai  would  we  do  if  the  United  States 
should  interfere  with  our  Indians?  The  answer,  from 
every  man  who  has  not  a  traitor's  heart  in  his  bosom,  is, 
obey  the  laws.  What  did  New  York  ever  do  when 
the  supreme  court  reversed  the  decisions  of  our  state 
tribunals'  She  obeyed  the  supreme  authority.  What 
did  our  state  do  when  the  United  States  court  de- 
clared our  Steamboat  laws  to  be  unconstitutional  ?  Peace- 
ably submitted  to  the  decision.  What  is  our  legislature 
doing  in  reference  to  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
rourt  against  this  state,  and  in  favor  of  John  Jacob  Astor? 
Providing  for  the  payment,  in  cheerful  obedience  to  that 
decision,  of  nearly  $600,000. 

But  in  the  case  of  Georgia,  without  reference  to  the 
right  or  the  wrong  of  the  question,  and  where  the  high- 
est interests  of  the  republic  are  periled,  the  Albany  Ar- 
gus counsels  rebellion — and  all  that  is  valued  or  sacred, 
in  laws  or  liberty,  is  to  be  jeopardized,  because  Georgia 
and  the  Argus,  at  this  moment,  have  a  common,  tempo- 
rary political  object!  [Alb.  live.  Journal. 


Bosrox  and  Sandwich  glass  company.  From  the 
Boston  Transcript.  The  Barnstable  Journal  gives  a 
flattering  account  of  this  flourishing  establishment.  It 
employs  and  rapports  over  one  quarter  of  the  population 
of  Sandwich.  No  ardent  spirits  has  been  admitted  with- 
in the  factory  for  Hie  last  four  years.  Nearly  200  men 
and  boys  are  constantly  employed;  two-thirds  of  whom 
are  Americans,  and  nearly  one-half  of  them  born  in 
Sandwich  or  its  immediate  vicinity.  Of  the  200  employ- 
ed at  the  factory,  not  more  than  100  drink  ardent  spirits 
on  any  occasion;  and  of  the  100  who  occasionally  drink, 
five  of  that  number  only  have  ever  been  seen  intoxicated. 
The  factory  pays  heavy  taxes  and  contributes  largely 
to  the  support  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  whilst  it  has  pro- 
vided for  its  own  sick  and  destitute,  although  some  of 
them  have  been  "native  born  citizens  of  Sandwich." 
They  have  erected  two  houses  of  public  worship,  and  a 
large  school  house,  where  a  school  is  kept  through  the 
year— the  only  public  school  in  the  town  that  is  kept  over 
four  months  in  the  year.  _       • 

Of  the  workmen,  ninety-six  are  heads  ot  families; 
twenty-eight  of  them  are  members  of  religious  societies, 
including  Methodists,  Calvinists,  and  Unitarians.  To 
one  of  these-  societies  they  furnish  all  the  teachers  (say 
five)  to  their  Sunday  school.  To  another,  five  out  of 
seven.  To  another  two.  Of  two-thirds  of  the  funds  to 
support  the  several  schools,  and  for  the  support  of  cler- 
gymen for  the  three  denominations  above  named,  full 
one-half  is  voluntarily  raised  and  paid  by  the  workmen. 

German  emigrants.  The  York,  (Pa.)  Republican, 
speaking  of  the  large  number  of  Germans  who  have 
lately  passed  through  that  borough  on  their  way  to  the 
"immeasurable  west,"  says — we  learn  that  the  increas- 
ing prospect  of  internal  commotion  in  the  German  em- 
pire, is  the  main  cause  of  this  emigration.  The  farmers 
say,  that  all  they  raised  would  not  pay  the  imposts  le- 
vied upon  them.  We  are  further  informed,  by  some  of 
the  most  intelligent,  that  it  is  calculated  not  less  than 
80,000  are  now  moving  and  preparing  to  depart  for  this 
country.  Let  them  come — they  are  an  industrious  and 
moral  race,  and  will' do  well  here.     We  rejoice  that  our 


ountry  presents  a  haven,  where  the  weary  and  oppress- 
ed even  in  this  world  may  have  a  rest. 

Iron  case.  From  the  JVeiv  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. A  case  of  considerable  interest  to  merchants  was 
tried  in  the  superior  court  on  Friday,  which  turned  upon 
the  question  whether  certain  iron  imported  by  William 
Lacon,  such  as  palisading  for  balconies,  gratings  for  win- 
dows, and  the  part  of  andirons  called  the  horse,  consisted 
of  manufactured  articles,  or  was  bar  iron.  If  the  former, 
the  duty  would  be  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  If  the  latter, 
$37  per  ton,  [being  rolled  iron.]  The  collector  levied  up- 
on it  as  bar  iron;  by  which  the  duty  was  enhanced  from 
$249  99  to  $1,134  75.  The  present  action  was  brought 
to  recover  the  difference,  $884  76.  The  jury  gave  a  ver- 
dict in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  for  the  full  amount  claimed. 
fjrf-The  new  law  forbids  speculations  of  this  kind. 
There  will  be  "no  mistakes"  about  the  rates  of  duly  pay- 
able—though the  rates  have  been  reduced. 


' i      Bice  machine.     The  cleansing  of  rice  from  the  hull 

Claims  trrow  France  r\ni:n  the  late  conyen-  Lm]  the  inner  coating  also,  has  long  been  made  a  subject 
Tion.  In  a  despatch  recently  received  at  the  department  0f  (qose  investigation  by  ingenious  men;  many  machines 
(f  state  from  our  minister  in  France,  after  alluding  to    naye  been  invented  for  that  purpose,  but  they  all  fail  of 

accomplishing  one  great  object—cleaning  it  without  break- 
ing the  berry.     A  premium  of  $50,000  has  long  been  of- 
d  at  the  south  for  a  machine  which  would  accomplish 


the  fact,  that  documents,  which  will  be  of  importance  i 
substantiating  the  claims  of  many  of  our  citizens,  are 
contained  in  different  bureaus  of  that  government,  as  in 
the  Consiel  d "Efaf,  the  offices  of  1he  ministers  of  ma- 
rine, of  justice,  of  finance,  and  of  commerce,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestion  is  made: 

"In  the  dispersion  of  these  papers  among  so  many  dif- 
ferent departments  with  which  this  legation  has  no  di- 
rect relations,  it  is  evident  thai,  little  can  he  done  bj  it  to 
hasten  the  collection  and  transmission  of  the  documents 
required.  It  is,  therefore,  worthy  th«  consideration  of 
the  claimants,  whether  it  Mould  not  he  better  to  have  an 
agent  here,  to  stimulate  the  work  by  personal  applica- 
tion at  the  several  offices,  and  to  aid  its  progress  by  fur- 
nishing all  those  indications  of  dates,  names,  kc.  Bee. 
■which  could  not  but  be  highly  useful,  if  not  necessary 
guides,  in  a  search  for  papers."  [Globe. 


fereU  at  tin-  south  lor  a  machine 

this  purpose,  yet  no  successful  competitor  has  appeared, 
and  the  awkward  and  expensive  process  of  mortars  is  still 
continued,  which  eats  up  about  one-sixth  of  the  crop. 

Two  ingenious  mechanics  in  this  town  have  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  inventing  an  apparatus  which  obviates  all  the 
difficulties  of  former  inventions,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
rice  planters  who  have  examined  it,  there  is  little  doubt 
ol*  its  final  and  entire  success.  The  machine  is  simple 
in  its  construction,  consisting  of  two  successive  pairs  of 
horizontal  circular  tables,  the  inner  surfaces  of  which  are 
covered  with  card-teeth  and  revolve  round  upon  each 
other.  The  productiveness  of  the  rice  plantations  are 
i  illy  diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  expensive 
I  mode  now  practised  in  preparing  it  for  market,  and  should 
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this  machine  succeed  equal  to  the  expectations  of  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  subject,  the  invention  will  be 
scarcely  inferior  in  importance  and  value  to  the  far-famed 
cotton  gin.  [Northampton  Courier. 

Mackerel  fishery.  A  comparative  view  of  the  num- 
ber of  barrels  of  mackerel  packed  in  Hingham,  Scituate 
and  Cohasset  for  the  last  and  present  season,  to  the  first 
of  September,  appears  in  the  following  table 


Hingham 

Scituate 

Cohasset 


Less  in  1832 


1831. 

No.  of  bis. 

23,304 

4,03S 
8,023 


35,365 
8,974 


1832. 
JYo.  of  bis. 
5,465 
1,190 
2,319 

8,974 


20,395  bis.        [Hingham  Gaz. 


Rail  roads.  From  the  London  Monthly  Magazine. 
"There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  steam  carriages  and 
rail  roads  will,  in  less  than  fifty  years,  have  entirely  su- 
perseded the  present  means  of  conveyance.  The  obvious 
consequence  is  the  greater  rapidity  of  travelling,  as  well 
as  greater  security;  but  there  arc  others  of  an  important 
character.  The  diminution  of  the  cost  of  carriage  will 
equalize  the  value  of  land  and  its  produce  in  every  part 
of  the  country;  no  one  will  go  into  Wales  for  economy, 
for  prices  will  be  as  low  at  Hampstead.  The  capital 
is  considered  to  have  a  market  extending  in  a  circle  round 
it  whose  radius  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles.  The  circle 
will  be  multiplied  in  some  directions  seven-fold,  so  that 
the  Wen  will  cease  to  be  a  curse.  Treasures  will  start 
up  under  the  feet  of  some  men.  A  fishery  that  was  not 
worth  three  pounds  may  become  worth  three  thousand. 
In  steam  conveyance  the  safety  of  the  passengers  is  the 
Only  limit  of  speed.  What,  then,  will  be  the  rate  of  tra- 
velling for  a  cargo  that  runs  no  risk?  We  may  expect 
mackerel  from  Brighton  in  an  hour:  the  cart  returning 
with  a  load  of  sugar,  salt  or  slate,  in  the  same  time.  Far- 
mers who  are  the  most  timid  of  good  people,  and  about 
the  most  short-sighted,  cry  out  that' horses  will  cease; 
that  is  very  doubtful — they  may  be  in  still  greater  de- 
mand; but  should  draught  horses  cease  to  be,  what  then? 
Fewer  oats  will  be  wanted,  and  more  wheat  may  be 
grown  for  men,  or  more  turnips  for  sheep." 


Black  Hawk.  From  the  Detroit  Journal  of  Sept.  5. 
Through  the  politeness  of  his  excellency,  the  secretary 
of  war,  we  have  had  access  to  the  despatches  from  the 
seat  of  war.  In  a  letter  from  general  Scott,  dated  Fort 
Armstrong,  19th  August  last,  he  was  engaged  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  prisoners  taken,  and  those  who  have 
since  surrendered,  in  all  118.  From  the  information 
derived  from  prisoners  and  other  sources,  it  appeals 
that  the  Winnebagoes  are  likely  to  be  implicated.  It  is 
stated  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that  there  were  at  one 
time  ten  lodges  of  Winnebagoes  with  Black  Hawk's  par- 
ty, and  that  Winnebagoes  brought  in  scalps  at  eight  dif- 
ferent times.  They  also  stated  that  (he  agent  St.  Vrail, 
was  killed  by  Winnebagoes — -in  consequence  whereof, 
the  general  has  sent  to  talk  with  them,  and  demanded  of 
them  that  their  chiefs,  warriors  and  principal  men,  meet 
him  on  the  10th  September,  inst.  and  that  they  bring  with 
them  such  Sacs,  Foxes  and  Kickapoos  of  Black  Hawk's 
party,  as  may  have  taken  refuge  amongst  them,  and  such 
Winnebagoes  as  may  have  been  engaged  in  the  war,  or 
may  have  given  assistance  to  the  enemy. 

jSfapopc,  the  principal  war  chief  of  Black  Hawk's 
band,  in  his  examination,  says,  "that  he  always  belonged 
to  Black  Hawk's  band:  last  summer  he  went,  to  Maiden; 
when  he  came  hack,  he  found  that,  by  the  treaty  with 
gen.  Gaines,  the  Sacs  had  moved  across  the  Mississippi: 
he  remained  during  the  winter  with  the  Prophet,  on 
Rock  river,  35  miles  above  the  mouth.  During  the  win- 
ter, the  Prophet  sent  him  across  tht*  Mississippi,  to  Black 
Hawk,  with  a  message,  telling  him  and  his  band  to  cross 
baek  to  his  village  and  make  corn:  that  if  the  Americans 
came  and  told  them  to  move  again,  they  would  shake 
hands  with  them:  if  the  Americans  had  come  and  told  us 
to  move,  we  should  have  shaken  hands,  and  immediately 
have  moved   peaceably.      We  encamped   on   Syracuse 


creek,  we  met  some  Pottawatamies,  and  I  made  a  feast 
for  them.  At  that  time  I  beard  there  were  some  Ame- 
ricans near  us  (Stillman's).  I  prepared  a  white  flag  to 
go  and  see  them,  and  sent  two  or  three  young  men  on  a 
hill  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  Before  the  feast  was 
finished,  I  heard  my  young  men  were  killed;  this  was  at 
sunset.  Some  of  my  young  men  ran  out;  two  killed,  and 
the  Americans  were  seen  rushing  on  to  our  camp.  My 
young  men  fired  a  few  guns  and  the  Americans  ran  oil", 
and  my  young  men  chased  them  about  G  miles."  Na- 
pope  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Pottawatamies  of  the  vil- 
lage immediately  left  them,  and  that  no  Kickapoos  joined 
them  but  those  who  were  originally  with  Black  Hawk: 
but  the  Winnebagoes  did,  and  brought  in  scalps,  fre- 
quently— 'that,  at  last,  when  they  found  the  Sacs  would 
be  beaten,  they  turned  against  them. 

Na-ni-sa,  a  Sac  woman,  aged  25,  sister  of  a  head  war- 
rior, stated  that,  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  on  the  2d  Au- 
gust, she  kept  her  infant  close  in  her  blanket  by  the  force 
of  her  teeth,'— seized  a  horse's  tail  and  got  across  the 
Mississippi,  where  they  were  afterwards  attacked  by  the 
Sioux.  She  ran  off,  but  during  the  firing,  she  heard  some 
of  those  who  fired  hollo — "I'm  a  Winnebago." 

The  persons  examined  say  that,  when  the  boat  appear 
ed  in  the  Mississippi,  Black  Hawk  told  the  women  anc 
children  that  he  pitied  them' — that  he  would  surrender  t< 
save  them.  He  got  a  white  flag  and  hallooed  to  the  boa 
twice.  The  boat,  however,  fired  on  them  twice,  whei 
Black  Hawk  told  the  men  to  fire  too.  None  of  then 
know  where  Black  Hawk  or  the  Prophet  have  taken  re 
luge,  but  suppose  they  may  have  gone  to  the  Pottawata 
m'ies  or  Otto  ways,  between  Green  Bay  and  Chicago. 

Harvey  Bircu.  Among  the  applicants  for  pension 
under  the  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  congress,  i 
Anthony  Glenn,  the  supposed  hero  of  the  Spy,  who  i 
now  eighty-one  years  of  age.  His  affidavit  sets  forth  hi 
ninny  and"  various  services,  none  of  which,  separately 
nor  all  collectively,  entitled  him  to  a  pension  under  fot 
mer  acts.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  meet  with  n 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  pittance  at  length  granted,  ft 
the  want  of  proper  evidence.  But  we  believe,  in  th 
respect,  the  law  is  liberal ,  and  does  not  require  very  stri 
proof. 

French  hkiit.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  tl 
progressive  increase  of  the  public  debt  in  France,  sin< 
the  sixteenth  century: — 

In  1562,  under  Charles  IX.  it  was 
1589,  debts  left  by  Henry  III. 
1595,  under  Henry  IV.  during  Sul- 

lv's  ministry 
1660, 


17,000,0001 
339,649,000 

96,900,000 


under  Louis  XIV.  Colbert's 
'  ministry  783,400,000 

1698,  idem,  Pelletier's  ministry  1,301,790,000 
1710,  idem,  Chamillard's  ministry  4,386,518,750 
1788,  under  Louis  XVI.    Necker's 

ministry  4,245,750,000 

1S07,   under  Napoleon  1,912,500,000 

1821,  under  Louis  XVITT.  3,466,000,000 

1829,  under  Charles  %  4,200,000,000 

1831,  under  Louis  Philip  5,185,438,457 

1832,  idem,  in  June  5,417,495,017 
To  the  amount  of  1832,  the  new  loan  of  150,000,000 

must  be  added.   . 

ITEMS. 

A  vers'  destructive  fire  happened  at  New  York  between  6  i 
7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  inst.  Commencing  ii 
bakery  in  the  rear  of  No.  86,  Vandam  street— by  which,  in  < 
hour,  twenty  buildings,  (nearly  all  frame  houses),  were  redu< 
to  heaps  of  ruins. 

Tn  the  course  of  January  and  February  heavy  rains  and  s 
sequent  inundations  have  done  great  damage  in  many  part 
lava.  The  mountain  Geger  Burning  has  partly  sunk  down 
three  places,  the  extent  of  which  is  together  4,400  square  ro 
On  the  -23d  of  January,  apart  of  the  mountain  of  Goenoiig  Bo 
kok  sunk  down,  in  consequence  of  which  the  water  in  the  rrv 
Tywondaine  and  Tysimoet  became  red  like  blood,  and  the 
were  killed.     The  waters  had,  however,  sensibly  subsided  s« 

aftArcmious  experiment  upon  the  inversion  of  trees  has  b 
tried  in  England  with  interesting  results.  The  object  wai 
ascertain  the  laws  by  which  the  circulation  of  sap  is  regulat 
and  the  effect  upon  the  growth  of  the  tree,  of  inverting 
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stems:;  or  in  other  words,  of  converting  the  branches,  &c.  into 
roots.  It  is  said  to  have  been  proved  that  If  the  stem  of  a  plum 
or  cherry  tree,  which  is  not  too  thick,  be  bent,  and  the  top 
put  under  ground,  while  the  roots  are  generally  detached,  in 
proportion  as  thw  former  lop  ni  the  stem  becomes  firmly  fixed  in 
the  soil,  the  branches  of  the  root  will  shoot  forth  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  in  due  time  produce  fruit. 

A  wrought- iron  steamboat  has  just  been  completed  lor  the 
East  India  company,  and  is  intended  for  towing  vessels  in  the 
river  Ganges.  Her"  length  is  IflB  feet,  breadth  24,  and  between 
decks  11.  The  whole  is  of  iron,  except  the  deck  which  is  of 
plank.  The  iron  is  half  an  inch  thick,  in  large  plat«s,  anrl 
fastened  by  30,000  curiously  contrived  rivets.  The  engine  is 
sixty  horse  power,  and  it  is  calculated  that  she  will  not  draw 
above  1  foot  1 1  inches  of  water.  It  seems  there  is  some  worm 
or  insect  in  the  Ganges  that  speedily  destroys  the  wooden  stea- 
mers, which  has  led  to  this  novel  expedient,  at  the  cost  ot  some 
£•20,000.  The  vessel  will  be  launched  to  day  near  Westminster 
bridge.  [Literary  Gazette. 

A  tavern  has  recently  been  built  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Faulhorn,  in  Switzerland.  It  is  an  elevation  of  8,140  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  therefore  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred feet  higher  than  the  Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 

On  the  10th  instant,  the  journey  from  Baltimore  to  Philadel- 
phia was  performed  in  eight  hours,  30  minutes.  The  quickest 
trip  ever  yet  made.  Time  on  the  rail  road,  61  minutes.  The 
locomotive  performs  well. 

United  States  bank  shares  at  New  York,  September  12— 116-*- 
a  116^. 

Miss  Mary  Belknap,  lately  deceased  at  Boston,  besides  many 
legacies  to  individuals,  has  left  7,500  dollars  to  various  charities, 
and  about  60,000  dollars  to  the  Massachusetts  general  hospital. 

The  reverend  F.  A.  Strale,  a  Norwegian,  but  who  kept  an 
academy  in  Broom  county,  New  York — a  person  of  great  li- 
terary attainments,  has  been  found  guilty  of  an  attempted  rape 
upon  the  daughter  of  his  wife,  fcy  a  former  husband— of  which 
he  plead  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  the  state  prison  for  five 
years.  Another  bill  against  him  was  laid,  as  to  an  attempt  to 
murder  the  proposed  victim  of  his  lust. 

Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  entered  upon  his  96th  year  on 
the  20th  September  inst. 

The  Columbia  Telescope,  says— "We  understand  that  the 
comptroller  general,  in  prosecuting  his  arduous  task  at  the  seat 
of  government,  which  he  has  done  with  success  and  great  abi- 
lity, has  certainly  established  as  much  as  $198,000  of  the  claims 
of  the  state.  He  still  contends  for  a  further  sum.  Of  the  above 
amount  $45,000  are  to  be  paid  in  arms. 

The  sugar  crop  of  East  Florida  promises  well  this  season. — 
There  are  about  ten  sugar  plantations,  each  of  which  will  pro- 
duce from  80  to  100  hogsheads. 

Mr.  Richard  Hatter,  a  passenger  in  the  brig  Edmond  Castle, 
arrived  at  N.  York  on  the  30th  July,  from  London,  brought 
over  with  him  S  cows  and  a  calf  of  the  true  Durham  breed,  also 
12  sheep  of  the  true  English  breed. 

We  understand  that  between  the  first  of  last  April  and  the 
fifteenth  of  the  present  month,«the  dog  catchers  of  this  city 
caught,  tried,  condemned  and  did  execute  no  less  than  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  fourteen  dogs.  [  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Twelve  thousand  camels  were  attached  to  the  Egyptian  army 
at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  for  the  transportation  of  baggage,  provisions 
and  water.  The  cavalry,  3.000,  inarched  by  land  from  Alexan- 
dria, through  the  deserts,  &c. 

It  was  stated  a  short  time  ago,  that  there  were  four  thousand 
grog-shop*  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  number  of  seamen  belonging  to  the  United  States,  esti- 
mated with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  is  92,000,  of  whom 
thare  are  in  the  foreign  trade  50,000;  in  the  coasting  trade,  in 
vessels  of  nearly  or  over  100  tons  burthen,  25,000;  in  coasting 
vessels  of  less  than  50  tons  burthen,  5,000;  in  the  -cod-fishery, 
5,000;  in  the  steam  vessels,  1,000;  and  in  the  United  States  navy, 
6,000. 

The  steamboats  North  America  and  Champlain  lately  made 
the  trip  between  New  York  and  Albany,  (150  miles),  in  an 
Bverage  of  less  than  nine  hours  and  20  minutes — the  former 
beating  7  minutes.  The  wind  was  a-head,  and  so  was  the  tide 
for  half  the  distance. 

—•• »e  ©©<«._ 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  the  Ibth  August,  inclusive. 

PORTUGAL. 

Don  Pedro  yet  remained  at  Oporto— and  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  prospects  of  success  are  so  brilliant  as  heretofore  pre- 
sented. The  fleet  of  Miguel  bad  left  Lisbon  to  meet  Pedro's. 
The  former  is  much  the  strongest,  in  guns  and  men.  There  are 
many  speculations  concerning'  Portuguese  affairs— but  they  seem 
to  be  no  mora  than  speculations. 

It  is  said  that  a  legion  of  Polish  officers  was  forming  in  France 
to  join  Pedro, 

Miguel's  general  claims  a  victory  in  his  affairs  with  Pedro — 
and  it  seems  clear  that  he  bad  kept  his  army  together,  and  nearly 
maintained  the  grouiad  which  he  had  taken. 

L.vtters  from  Oporto  dated  July  26,  say  that  Don  Pedro's  re- 
turn to  that  city  \va<  the  better  to  provide  for  future  and  decisive 
operations  and  to  recruit  his  forces— adding,  that  (i  10  men  had 
voluntarily  enlist*  1  in  one  day. 

They  state  that,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  destroy  the  5th 
battalion,  quartered  in  the  convent  of  St.  Francis,  hv  setting 
fire  (o  the  f.-ur  corners  of  the  building  at  the  same  time— but  only 


two  soldiers  perished  in  the  flames!  The  friars  are  charged  with 
this  infernal  project — as  nearly  the  whole  of  them  left  the  con- 
vent before  the  fire  had  taken  effect. 

That  friars  are  found  among  all  the  parties  of  Miguelite  gue- 
rillas— that  the  few  prisoners  made  by  them  have  been  slaugh- 
tered and  mangled  as  if  they  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  savages. 
Reprisals  are  spoken  of. 

Pedro  had  rendered  himself  popular  by  his  personal  attentions 
to  the  wounded  soldiers. 

GERMANY. 

The  affairs  of  Germany  are  a  fruitful  theme  of  discussion  in 
England — but  it  seems  that  the  decrees  of  the  diet  will  be  fully 
carried  into  effect,  and  without  much  opposition. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Parliament  was  to  be  prorogued  on  the  16th  August.  Ireland 
was  more  and  more  agitated.  The  cholera  still  prevailed  at 
many  places  in  the  British  kingdoms. 

A  private  letter  from  London  of  the  14th  says:  "The  presi- 
dent's veto  has  materially  affected  the  value  of  U.  S.  bank 
stock,  which  is  now  held  at  £24  to  £24  10,  div.  off,  but  sales 
are  very  difficult." 

Mr.  O'Connell  has  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  Irish  politi- 
cal union,  developing  his  intentions,  and  calling  on  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  second  him.  His  principal  object  he  declares  to 
be  to  impeach  lord  Anglesea,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  Mr.  Blackburne, 
the  Irish  attorney  general:  and  he  solicits  the  people  to  petition 
parliament  to  that  effect,  declaring  that  he  will  undertake  the 
impeachment  himself  in  the  reformed  parliament.  The  letter 
terminates  thus:  "I  conclude  with  this  declaration  of  my  own 
personal  intentions.  First,  I  am  determined  never  again  volun- 
tarily to  pay  tithes.  Second,  I  am  determined  never  again  vo- 
luntarily to  pay  vestry  cess.  Third,  I  am  determined  never  to 
buy  one  single  article  sold  for  tithes  or  vestry  cess.  Such  are 
my  three  individual  resolutions;  let  every  other  man  act  as  he 
pleases.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  this  course.  I  will  not 
oppose  the  law,  let  it  take  its  course;  but  I  decline  paying  to,  or 
buying  from  tithe  proctors." 

The  English  editors  are  much  out  of  humor  with  the  emperor 
of  Russia — but  nothing  ot  the  result  of  lord  Durham's  mission 
is  mentioned.  He  had  been  received  with  extraordinary  civi- 
lities. 

A  long  conversation  took  place  in  the  commons,  on  the  15th, 
on  the  subject  of  the  disfranchisement  under  the  new  reform 
bill.  Lord  Mthorp  was  cn.vbled  to  state  that  the  number  of 
qualified  voters  in  the  great  towns  of  the  north,  was  not  what 
they  had  been  stated  to  be. 

"My  gallant  friend,  (colonel  Evans),"  said  his  lordship,  "stat- 
ed, that  in  Manchester  there  would  be,  under  the  reform  bill,  as 
qualified  by  the  payment  of  rates  and  taxes,  only  758  voters;  in 
Blackburn,  78;  in  Ashtoe,  75;  in  Bolton,  84;  in  Bury,  42;  in  Sal- 
ford,  40;  in  Rochdale,  38;  and  in  Warrington,  40.  In  conse- 
quence of  that  statement  having  been  made  public,  a  gentle- 
man, on  whose  authority  I  have  every  right  to  rely,  has  written 
to  me  on  the  subject,  and  he  informs  me  that  instead  of  758,  no 
less  than  4,400  have  qualified  in  the  township  of  Manchester 
alone,  and,  that  taking  the  whole  borough,  there  were  from  7  to 
8,000  electors  qualified  to  vote.  In  Salford,  the  number  who 
had  qualified  is  from  11  to  1200.  In  Bolton,  instead  of  84,  the 
number  is  upwards  of  1,000,  not  above  10  out  of  the  1,000  being 
disqualified  from  non-payment.  In  Blackburn,  instead  of  78,  the 
number  is  1,000;  and  in  all  the  other  boroughs,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Warrington,  concerning  which  I  have  received  no  infor- 
mation, I  understand  that  in  no  case  is  the  number  of  voters 
qualified  under  700  [hear,  hear!]." 

Mr.  MacauUiy  gave  a  similar  account  with  regard  to  Leeds 
and  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire.  Colonel  Evans  ob- 
served, he  had  received  letters  to  the  same  purpose,  and  that 
his  statement  was  not  made  as  positive,  but  on  a  hypothesis. 

HOLLAND    AND    BELGIUM. 

The  cholera  prevails  at  many  places  in  both  these  kingdoms. 
It  is  now  strongly  reported  that  the  long  pending  difficulties  be- 
tween them  are  on  the  point  of  being  adjusted!  The  nuptials  of 
king  Leopold  and  the  princess  Louise,  of  France,  were  cele- 
brated at  Compeigne  on  the  12th  August,  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony. 

TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

It  is  stated  that  Ibrahim  pacha  has  totally  defeated  the  grand 
Turkish  army  under  Hussein  pacha,  collected  to  destroy  him. 
The  battle  took  place  near  Aleppo.  It  is  added,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian fleet  had  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Turkish,  and 
captured  most  of  the  large  vessels.  If  so,  the  porte  will  proba- 
bly feel  the  necessity  ofsubmitting  to  a  division  of  his  empire 
with  the  pacha  of  Egypt. 

It  appears  that  the  new  boundary  line  of  Greece,  which  has 
been  considered  so  advantageous,  was  obtained  from  the  grand 
seignior  at  the  price  of  fitly  millions  of  Turkish  piastres,  which 
arc  to  be  deducted  from  the  sum  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
pay  to  Russia. 

ITALY. 

The  cholera  has  appeared  at  Leghorn. 

ALGIERS. 

Paris,  Jlug.  11.— The  last  letters  from  Algiers  bring  a  most 
afflicting  account  of  the  military  state  of  that,  colonv.  There 
are  about  2,000  sick  in  the  hospitals— not  including  those  in  the 
ambulances,  which  are  crowded. 

The  principal  disorders  are  fevers  of  various  kinds,  and  many 
affections  of  the  brain.  The  extreme  heat  and  bad  situation  of 
the  camps,  the  great  quantity  of  fruit  that  the  soldiers  cat,  the 
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bad  quality  of  the  bread,  and  bathing  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  are 
chief  causes  of  these  disorders. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHOLERA. 

Boston.  One  fatal  case  of  the  cholera  on  the  2lst  inst.  None 
since. 

New  York.  Deaths  in  this  city  last  week  238 — of  which  72 
were  by  cholera. 

Philadelphia.  There  were  six  deaths  by  the  cholera  in  Phila- 
delphia last  week. 

BALTIMORE. 

The  official  account  of  interments  for  the  week  en/ling  on 
Monday  the  24th  inst.  gave  116 — of  which  number  39  were  co- 
lored persons.  Diseases  40  of  cholera,  12  consumption,  11  cho- 
lera infantum,  8  infantile,  7  bilious  fever,  &c.  24  were  under  2 
years  old— 70  above  21. 

Jlh!te.     Colored.  Priv?e   H?fl-    Pf^n-  Total 
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tiary. 


At  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  exchange  on  the  26th  inst.  the 
following  address  was  adopted,  and  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Baltimore,  merchants  and  others: 

The  merchants  of  Baltimore,  believing  that  very  erroneous 
opinions  have  been  made  to  prevail  abroad  in  reference  to  the 
present  health  of  the  city, — and  in  answer  to  numerous  inqui- 
ries, have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  there  does  not,  in 
their  judgment,  exist  auy  further  cause  for  hesitation  in  visiting 
them,  on  account  of  the  late  prevailing  epidemic.  They  have 
just  grounds  lor  confidently  believing  that  the  afflicting  disease, 
the  presence  of  which  they,  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of 
other  cities  have  had  to  deplore,  has  ceased  to  exist— or  only 
lingers  feebly  in  such  remote  and  unfrequented  places,  and  with 
such  circumstances,  as  to  give  no  possible  ground  for  apprehen- 
sion. They  are  therefore  happy,  in  stating  the  restored  health 
of  the  city,  to  invite  their  friends  to  visit  them  as  usual,  with  the 
assurance  that  they  may  do  so  with  entire  safety. 

Baltimore,  Sept.  26,  1832. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  health  ou  Thursday 
morning,  the  address  of  the  merchants  was  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  board,  who  adopted  the  following  proceed- 
ings in  reference  to  it: 

Health  office,  Baltimore,  September  27th,  1832. 

The  proceedings  of  the  "merchants  of  Baltimore,  which  took 
place  yesterday,  having  been  submitted  to  the  board  of  health 
this  morning,  and  by  them  to  the  consulting  physician,  the  ac- 
companying communication  which  was  received  from  him, 
is  fully  concurred  in  by  the  board.    By  order, 

DAVID  HARRIS,  scc'y. 
Baltimore,  September  27th,  1832. 

Gentlemen — I  have  examined  the  paper  submitted  Jo  me  this 
morning,  by  your  board,  to  whom  it  had  been  submitted  by  the 
merchants  of  this  city.  I  fully  concur  in  the  propriety  of  the 
measure,  which  is  founded  in  truth.  I  would  beg  leave,  how- 
ever, to  add,  that  there  has  been  no  disease  communicable  by 
contagion  during  the  present  season. 

Any  risk  which  might  have  grown  out  of  a  supposed  greater 
concentration  of  the  epidemic  air  which  exists  throughout  the 
country  at  present,  has  now  lost  that  character;  and  I  feel  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  cholera  no  longer  exists  as  an  epidemic 
in  our  city.     Very  respectfully, 

HORATIO  G.  JAMESON,  consulting  physician. 

Thos.  S.  Shephard,  Jacob  Deems,  Peter  Foy,  esqrs.  commission- 
ers of  health. 

Maryland — generally.  A  considerable  number  of  deaths  by 
cholera  have  happened  in  some  of  the  lower  counties  of  the 
Western  Shore  of  this  state;  chiefly  of  colored  persons.  In 
Charles  county,  on  certain  estates,  it  is  dreadful.  On  one  farm, 
on  which  the  whole  number  of  persons  did  not  exceed  eleven, 
the  deaths  were  eight— chiefly  blacks.  A  letter  to  the  editors  of 
the  "National  Intelligencer"  says — "The  cholera  rages  here 
with  great  violence,  and  is  fatal  in  even  case.  No  premonitory 
symptoms  admonish  its  approach.  Pains,  cramps,  vomiting!?, 
collapse  and  death  in  a  few  hours,  are  its  characteristics."  The 
location  of  the  writer  of  this  letter  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Potomac,  about  twenty  miles  below  Washington. 

A  few  cases  have  happened  since  our  last  in  some  of  the 
towns  of  the  western  comities  of  Maryland.  The  disease  was 
subsiding  on  the  line  of  the  canal. 

Frederick,  September  26.  The  annexed  report  of  the  board  of 
health  for  the  last  week,  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
ravages  of  the  disease.  We  deem  it  proper  to  state  as  warning 
to  our  fellow  citizens,  that,  in  every  fatal  case,  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  the  patient  had  neglected,  for  several  days  pre- 
vious to  the  attack,  the  premonitory  symptoms— diarrhoea. 
Report  of  the  board  of  health. 
21  deaths  have  occurred  in  this  city,  the  last  week,  from 
Tuesday  18th  to  this  date.  Of  the  21  deaths,  there  were  15  ci- 
tizens—6  white  and  9  colored— and  6  foreigners.     Total  21. 

Washington.  The  epidemic  has  much  declined  its  ravages  in 
this  city.    The  want  of  the  reports  of  private  practice  forbids 


information  of  the  real  state  of  the  disease— except  that  it  is  re 
tiring.  There  were  lately  a  few  solitary  cases  at  Alexandria  am 
some  at  Georgetown. 

Richmond.  The  cholera  ha3  slow  increase  in  this  city.  Tin 
reports  of  cases  are  not  regular.  The  interments  from  Septem 
ber  11  to  September  21,  were  78  in  one  burying  ground,  and 
perhaps,  10  at  others — of  these  about  70  are  supposed  to  hav« 
been  caused  by  cholera.     Of  the  78  mentioned,  63  were  blacks 

The  latest  accounts  shew  a  considerable  state  of  alarm — la 
some  respectable  white  persons  had  died. 

There  were  45  interments  on  the  21st,  22d  and  23d  Septem- 
ber— or  15  per  day,  a  large  number  for  a  population  of  abou 
10,000.  Of  the  45,  thirty  two  were  blacks.  On  the  24th,  8  deaths 
4  white,  4  colored.  Twenty-two  persons  had  died  at  the  alim 
house,  and  two  of  the  public  guard  at  the  armory,  and  a  thin 
expected  to  die.  Cases  resulting  fatally  had  also  happened  a; 
Manchester. 

Virginia,  generally.  The  disease  has  been  very  severe  ai 
Hampton  and  Smithfield,  &c.  with  a  few  cases  at  Petersburg 
and  at  Kampsville,  Charlestown,  &c. 

The  west.  We  have  bad  accounts  from  the  army  at  Rock 
Island.  The  cholera  had  broken  out  among  the  newly  arrived 
rangers,  and  60  soldiers  speedily  died.  A  party  deserted  and 
descended  the  Mississippi,  giving  themselves  up  at  Jefferson 
barracks,  St.  Louis.  Two  of  them  died  in  the  boat,  and  seve- 
ral soldiers  in  the  barracks  had  been  attacked. 

MISCELLANBOCS- 

Cases  of  cholera  still  appear  tit  Albany,  Buffalo,  and  in  many 
other  cities  and  towns  in  the  north — but  the  disease  had  ceased 
to  alarm  the  people,  and  generally  seems  to  be  about  retiring 
altogether. 

The  epidemic  was  awfully  severe  a  few  days  ago  in  tlie  small 
village  of  Marcus  Hook,  on  the  Delaware. 

In  all  places  where  persons  of  color  abound,  the  disease  has 
affected  them  most  severely — as  well  because  of  their  own  im- 
prudence, as  the  want  of  attention  and  necessaries  when  sick. 
It  must  now  be  expected,  we  apprehend,  that  the  cholera  will 
pass  through  the  whole  south,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  possible 
preparations  will  be  made  to  mitigate  its  ravages.  Much  de- 
pends on  food  and  shelter,  and  cleanliness  and  care — and  above 
all,  perhaps,  large  collections  of  persons,  in  badly  ventilated 
situations,  should  be  avoided.  The  little  villages  inhabited  by 
slaves,  on  many  plantations,  should  be  abandoned — and  rigid 
measures  adopted  concerning  their  diet,  exposure,  See. 
— «+«@©*- — 
CHOLERA  IN  ARCH  STREET  PRISON. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  sanatory  committee  of  North  ward,  held 
September  15th,  1832,  the  business  for  which  this  body  was  or- 
ganized being  closed,  Roberts  Vaux,  the  chairman,  suggested 
that  in  as  much  as  the  Arch  street  prison  was  within  the  limits 
of  the  ward,  it  might  be  proper  to  draw  up  a  succinct  account 
of  the  ravages  of  the  recent  epidemic  in  that  institution,  the 
more  especially  to  commemorate  the  meritorious  conduct  of 
several  citizens,  who  rendered  professional  and  othe-r  services 
to  the  sick  on  that  melancholy  occasion.  Whereupon  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  that  Roberts  Vaux,  Cornelius  Comegys, 
Charles  Watres,  and  William  Morrison  be  requeste#to  perform 
that  duty  and  publish  the  same,  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  appointment,  the  undersign- 
ed respectfully  submit  the  following  representation  to  their  fel- 
low citizens.  During  the  existence  of  the  pestilential  cholera 
from  the  dominion  of  which  our  city  is  now  so  mercifully  and 
happily  redeemed,  the  most  alarming  event  that  marked  its  ca- 
reer, was  its  rapid,  and  fatal  march  through  the  jail  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia.  It  appears  that  on  the  30th  of  Ju- 
ly, the  first  person  was  attacked  there,  at  which  date  about  two 
hundred  and  ten  prisoners*  were  confined  in  the  criminal  side, 
and  twenty -one  in  the  debtors  apartment.  During  the  subse- 
quent forty-eight  hours  several  other  cases  were  developed, 
when  Dr.  Burden,  one  of  the  isiting  inspectors  (whose  official, 
and  professional  labors  were  thenceforward  eminently  zealous, 
humane,  and  efficient),  was  apprized  by  the  keeper,  of  the 
threatening  state  of  things,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  by  his  di- 
rection Dr.  A.  M.  Allen  was  authorised  to  act  as  resident  phy- 
sician. This  gentleman  however  was  very  soon  taken  sick, 
and  Edward  Peace,  a  student  of  medicine,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Burden  went  to  the  prison,  and  assidiously  devoted  himself 
for  the  relief  of  the  patients  until  the  morning  of  the  5th,  when 
he  also  became  ill.  The  firmness,  and  persuasive  representa- 
tions of  this  estimable  young  man  were  moreover  successful  in 
preventing  acts  of  violence  and  revolt  by  the  prisoners,  with 
whom  he  remained  for  a  considerable  time  unassisted  in  their 
rooms,  and  in  consequence  of  the  desperation  of  some  of  them 
he  was  in  much  personal  danger.  At  that  moment  about  eighty 
individuals  were  the  subjects  of  the  formidable  malady  in  its 
worst  aspect,  and  nearly  as  many  more  in  the  premonitory  sta- 

*  Persons  committed  to  this  prison  are  nearly  all  vagrant  and 
disorderly,  and  petty  thieves,  and  generally  drunkards.  The 
ravages  which  the  cholera  made  among  them,  contributes  to 
prove,  what  the  history  of  the  disease  elsewhere  exhibits,  that 
the  intemperate  are  remarkably  its  victims.  It  is  an  interesting 
circumstance,  that  but  one  case  of  cholera  occurred  among  the 
convicts  in  the  Walnut  street  prison,  and  that  not  an  individual 
was  affected  with  it  in  the  new  penitentiary  on  Francis  street. 
In  these  two  institutions,  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  offen- 
ders are  confined. 
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ges,  whilst  those  who  worn  not  yet attacked  bcoa.no  almost 
frantic  thromrh  tear.  Four  of  the  officers  being  then  also  sick, 
«  mav  he  eSily  supposed  that  great  dismay  and  eonraeton 

^KirS^JtSSBfc  of  affairs  ^  "#-<£• 
parts  of  the  ciiy,  and  Dra.  George  Fox,  1  Harlan  t  \\  .Mor- 
ris, *-'•  Lukeus,  .1.  Peace,  A.  M.  Allen,  George  iJomiu. B.H. 
Coates,  T.  Ash,  W.  Jewell,  EL  Bridges,  J.  Tog  no,  and  tl  e via it 
ing  inspector  before  mentioned,  promptly  ^imirc;'t>1tlie-/ne 
and  exerted  their  professional  skill  to  succour  he  sv  h rers  lhc 
scenes  of  that  memorable  day  wereot  unparalleled  tearfulness 
and  loathsomeness  in  the  history  o.  a,s,:^r  and  death,  a  llula- 
delph.a.  Before  nighl  not  less  than  seventy  P^"8^*0,™" 
that  building  When  the  morning  dawned,  were  con- 


John  Russel,  a  watch- 


living  ... 

n^of'^'^abhshnX^ 

«use  not  content  with  fulhliing  his  official  duties,  he  graoos- 
fSSto  physicians,  nnd  in  a  few  hours  sank  upder  the 
itSu e  a  I  exposure  attendant  upon  efforts  to  save  the  lives  of 
oThers.  In  the  midst  of  this  awful  riot  of  disease  and  o  n.or- 
talitv  the  medical  gentlemen  we  have  mentioned,  nobly  and 
foitfafully  maintained  their  ground,  and  were  instrumental  in 
rescuing  many  who  otherwise  would  have  swelled  the  frightful 
number  of  the  dead.  ....      e  ,     .       <• 

It  is  a  grateful  duty  to  add  to  the  preceding  list  of  the  benefac- 
tors of  humanity,  John  Swift,  Thomas  Roney,  Peter  Fritz,  Ro- 
bert O'Neill,  Thomas  Wallace,  Thomas  Lewellen,f  Joseph  S. 
Kite  t  George  Tees,  Michael  Wartman,  George  Nagle,  Peter  A. 
Grotjan  and  William  W.  Wiggins,  who,  undismayed  by  the  af- 
fecting spectacle,  remained  at  posts  of  danger,  and  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  the  miserable  sufferers. 

It  is  known  that  divers  other  citizens  were  also  usefully  en 
ga^ed  at  various  times  during  the  day  in  procuring  the  discharge, 
under  the  authority  of  recorder  Mcllvain,  and  likewise  provid- 
ing for  the  safe  keeping  elsewhere,  of  the  prisoners,  whom  the 
disorder  had  not  then  assailed,  and  many  were  occupied  in  ob- 
taining  funds,  and  using  other  means  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  exposed  and  terrified  debtors.  It  would  have  aflorded  the 
committee  satisfaction  if  it  had  been  in  their  power  to  learn,  and 
to  be  thereby  enabled  to  mention  all  who  Vam  praiseworthily 
exerted  themselves,  but  this  they  have  found  to  be  impossible. 
The  chief  purpose,  however,  of  their  appointment  was  to  as- 
certain who  came  within  the  range  of  services  emphatically 
perilous,  and  to  record  the  names  of  such.  They  have  endea- 
vored to  execute  the  trust  with  impartiality  and  fidelity. 

You  are  now,  fellow  citizens,  made  acquainted  with  the  men 
whose  disinterested  benevolence,  and  sense  of  public  duty,  in- 
duced them  to  jeopardize  their  lives  for  the  common  good,  and 
for  the  relief  of  a  most  friendless,  and  moreover  of  a  most  la- 
mentably depraved  portion  of  the  human  race;  and  the  under- 
signed are  certain,  that  the  knowledge  of  these  truly  magnani- 
■MMS  deeds,  will  ensure  for  their  authors  the  cordial  tribute  of 
your  respect  and  gratitude.  1! <  >  B  B UTS  VAUX, 

y  k  COllN'S  COMEGYS, 

CHARLES  WATRES 
WM.  MORRISON.      ' 
JVuladelplua,  September  20,  1832. 
—••>►©©©<*••— 
"POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY." 
The  character  of  the  late  election  in  Charleston  may  be  gather- 
ed from  the  following— extracted  from  the  "Courier"  of  the  7th 
inct.  ,       ,_■•-•._ 

We  congratulate  our  fellow-citizens  that  tr.e  tide  of  corrup- 
tion, which  has  Hitherto  deluged  our  community,  staining  its 
honor  and  vitiating  its  morals,  is  about  to  he  arrested  at  the 
springhead.  The  leaders  of  both  panics,  actuated  by  a  deep 
sense  of  the  alarming  and  growing  extent  of  this  pernicious  evil 
—tendered  doubly  pernicious  by  the  high  sanctions  with  which, 
in  an  evil  hour,  it  was  countenanced — have  agreed  to  suppress 
it  completely,  and  forever.  This  is  an  achievement  of  which 
they  may  well  be  pr.  'td — it  redounds  more  to  their  credit  than  the 
fleeting  honors  of  a  party  triumph;  it  must  yield  them  more 
heartfelt  satisfaction  than  the  paltry  rewards  of  political  ambi- 
tion. No  moral  man,  no  reflecting  patriot,  can  have  witnessed 
the  late  disgraceful  scenes  which  have  been  acted  in  this  city, 
without  a  deep  i  ense  of  degradation  at  the  thought,  that  Caroli- 
nians should  have  suffered  their  moral  sense  and  sense  of  honor 
o  blunted  by  the  rage  of  party,  as  to  give  into  practices 
calculated  to  debauch  the  morals  of  the  community,  and  even- 
tually render  utterly  worthless  the  right  of  suffrage.  Well  then 
may  we  rerjolce  that  this  foul  rtain  is  about  to  be  wiped  away— 
that  this  corroding  son-  i-  about  to  be  checked  in  its  corrupting 
progress.  It  will  be  scon  that  the  union  party  have  readily  sanc- 
tioned the  arrangement  of  their  leaders.  We  trust  for  the  honor 
and  welfare  of  our  city,  that  our  Opponents  will  do  so  likewise. 
[A  regular  agreement  has  been  enured  into  by  the  parties  that 
the  free  suffrages  of  the  people  shall  not  be  rbacaa!— -that  money 

+Thi*  valuable  and  intrepid  individual  was  the  only  keeper 
beloifin"  to  the  prison,  who  remained  on  duty  throughout  (ho 
oxistenee  of  cholera  in  the  jail,  and  though  exposed  more  than 
nnv  one  else,  (excepting  the  physicians)  by  contact  with  the 
sick  and  the  dead,  was  at  no  time  seriously  indisposed. 

IThis  useful  citizen  was  invested  by  the  inspectors  with  the 
office  of  keener,  lad  so  acted  during  that  day  and  night;  on  the 
next  morning  he  was  assailed  with  cholera,  and  narrowly  escap- 
ed with  his  life.  Colonel  Swift  was  also  taken  the  following 
ni«ht,  and  was  very  ill  with  the  same  disorder. 


sad  Unuor,  &c.  &c.  shall  not  be  given  to  enlighten  the  minds  of 
persons  concerning  the  interests  of  the  country!  From  what  is 
stated  in  this  agreement,  it  appears  not  only  that  "bribery  and 
corruption''  has  been  the  "order  of  the  day"  at  Charleston—but 
that  force  was  brought  into  regular  action  to  compel  wretched 
individuals  to  vote  as  desired— or  keep  them  from  the  polls.] 

A  paper  published  in  Indiana,  (the  Cass  County  Times)  in  re- 
marking upon  the  veto  message,  says — 

"This  is  a  measure  which  proves  an  undaunted  resolution  in 
our  president,  to  act  for  the  general  good  of  his  subjects'.!" 

The  "Telegraph"  makes  a  strong  case  out  of  the  charge  of 
bribery  by  the  hank  of  the  United  States,  preferred  against  Mr. 
Webb,  editor  of  the  New  York  Courier  &.  Enquirer— that  Mr. 
Noah,  then  and  now  holding  a  lucrative  and  highly  responsi- 
ble office  given  to  him  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
retained,  by  his  permission,  was  a  partner  to  the  transaction! — 
saying,  that  one  could  not  be  guilty  and  the  other  innocent. 


From  the  United,  States  Telegraph.  Since  the  notice  of  our 
extra  was  published,  some,  of  whom  we  hoped  better  things, 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  discontinue,  and  among  the  rest  we 
have  received  the  following: 

"Pittsburgh,  Sept.  4th,  1832. 

"Dear  sir:  I  wish  you  to  tender  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Smoot, 
your  agent,  for  his  kindness  in  sending  me  on  the  Telegraph, 
from  the  time  'last  summer  that  I  paid  him  off  your  account.' 
I  wish  the  paper  stopped;  as  it  would  ill  become  me  or  any 
other  individual,  'holding  an  office  under  the  government,'  to 
encourage  or  patronize  any  public  journal  opposed  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  president  Jackson. 

"I  am,  dear  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
"EDW.  I'ATCHELL. 

"To  gen.  Duff  Green.'" 

The  Albany  Argus  has  published  a  speech  delivered  in  Che- 
shire, Massachusetts,  by  the  rev.  John  Leland,  represented  to  be 
80  years  old,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted— 

"The  veto  of  the  president  against  the  bank  bill  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  state  papers  tha,t  was  ever  written.  The  pen  of  Jef- 
ferson never  exceeded  it.  The  intelligence  of  ancient  Greece, 
and  the  inflexibility  and  patriotism  of  Rome,  in  her  former  glory, 
fade  before  it.  He  who  jeoparded  his  life  in  the  army,  to  save 
his  country,  has  now  put  his  reputation  at  hazard,  to  keep  a 
clear  conscience,  and  save  the  country  from  ruin." 

Meeting  in  North  Carolina— from  the  Raleigh  Star — On  Sa- 
turday, the  25th  ait.  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  was  held  at 
Shocco  Springs,  Warren  county,  by  visitors  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  state,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  cor- 
responding with  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Philip  P.  Barhour,  two 
prominent  candidates  for  the  vice  presidency,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  their  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  protective  sys- 
tem, internal  improvement,  United  States  bank  and  nullifica- 
tion. Gen.  Joseph  H.  Bryan  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Obas. 
v.  esq.  appointed  secretary.  The  chairman  explained 
the  object  of  the  meeting  briefly,  disclaiming  party  considera- 
tions, and  major  Memucan  Hunt  introduced  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolution,  which  after  having  undergone  some  dis- 
cussion with  regard  to  their  propriety,  in  which  col.  Wm.  Long, 
major  Hunt  and  Win.  S.  Ransom,  esq.  participated,  were  una- 
nimously adopted: 

Whereas  much  excitement  exists  in  North  Carolina  on  the 
subjects  of  the  protective  system,  and  its  proper  adjustment,  in- 
ternal improvement,  the  bank  of  the  U.  States,  and  nullifica- 
tion; and  whereas  it  is  the  inherent  right  of  American  citizens 
to  know  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  candidates  lor  the  high 
offices  of  president  and  vice  president: 

Be  it  resolved  by  this  meeting,  That  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  correspond  with  Martin  Van  Buren  ot  New  \  ork, 
and  Philip  P.  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  and  respectfully  ask  their 
sentiments  on  these  important  questions. 

The  following  additional  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  Joseph  II.  Bryan,  major  Memucan  Hunt  and 
Josiah  Cranberry,  esq.  be  appointed  the  committee  ot  corres- 
pondence. 

Resolved,  That  these  proceedings  be  signed  by  the  chairman 
and  secretary,  and  that  the  editors  of  the  Register,  Star  and 
Constitutionalist  be  requested  to  publish  them  in  their  respective 
papers.  JOS.   11.  BRYAN,  chairman. 

Charles  R.  Ramsay,  sce'ry. 

Mr.  Gideon  Welles,  editor  of  Hartford  (Con.)  Times,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Duff  Green,  editor  of  the  U.  S.  Telegraph, 
some  time  ago,  said — 

"  With  the  assistance  of  the  general  government  we  shall,  in 

one  year's  time,  get  a  strong  and  healthy  majority  in  this  state, 

such  an  one  as  will  go  together  at  the  next  presidential  election. 

From  the  St.  Lmtis  "Timet. 

Treason  in  the  camp, — The  fact  is  that  gen.  Ashley  has  gone 
over  to  the  open  enemy,  and  now  foresees  that  he  cannot  rise  to 
the  summit  of  his  ambition  unless  the  Jackson  party  can  ho  di- 
vided, and  for  that  reason  he  sots  his  Beacon  at  the  holy  and  pious 
work  of  division — but  it  won't  do — the  party  won't  divide. 

Let  gen.  Ashley  know,  that,  with  all  the  "treasonable  policy  of 
his  "Beacon,"  he  can't  do  this  last  hateful  deed.    It  was  enough 
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to  procure  the  appointment  of  a  man  whose  first  act  as  a  poli- 
tician was  to  vote  the  entire  ticket  opposed  to  the  party.  Look 
out,  Jackson  republicans,  for  the  treachery  of  gen.  Ashley 'i 
Beacon— it  is  no  more  a  Jackson  paper  than  gen.  Ashley  is  a 
Jackson  man,  and  every  body  knows  how  much  that  is. 


THE  BANK  VETO. 
The  Natchez  newspaper  publishes  the  following  extract  from 
an  address  from  Mr.  Senator  Poindextcr  to  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi. 

"The  bill  reported  at  an  early  part  of  the  session  for  this  ob- 
ject, passed  both  houses  of  congress  by  respectable  majorities, 
but  was  not  approved  by  the  president.  I  voted  in  favor  of  re- 
newing the  charter  of  this  moneyed  institution  for  a  limited  time. 
Having  bestowed  much  reflection  on  this  question,  and  having 
formed  an  opinion  that  the  condition  of  the  country  strongly  re- 
commended, if  it  did  not  imperiously  demand  a  renewal  of  the 
charter,  1  took  occasion,  in  the  summer  of  1831,  to  make  known 
that  opinion  to  the  people  of  Mississippi,  and  to  request  that,  if 
those  whom  I  represented  in  the  national  legislature  differed 
from  me  on  that  subject  they  would  express  their  opinions,  which 
I  should  feel  myself  at  all  times  bound  to  obey.  1  have  received 
no  information  that  my  determination  to  support  the  bank  was 
in  any  manner  disapproved  by  the  legislature  or  the  people  of 
the  state,  and  therefore  adopted  the  course  which  my  own  judg 
ment  had  previously  decided  to  be  correct. 

"Had  this  been  an  original  proposition  to  incorporate  a  bank  of 
the  United  States,  I  should  have  hesitated  much  before  I  gave 
my  assent  to  it;  but  the  existence  of  a  bank  of  this  character 
was  coeval  with  the  first  congress  held  under  the  constitution, 
and  has  continued,  with  the  intermission  of  a  few  years,  to  the 
present  time.  The  constitutional  power  of  congress  to  create 
this  corporation  might  well  have  been  questioned,  as  it  was,  by 
some  of  the  ablest  and  most  patriotic  statesmen  of  that  day;  it 
underwent  a  full  and  able  discussion,  and  the  power  to  establish 
the  bank  was  asserted  and  exercised  under  the  first  administra- 
tion of  president  Washington;  it  has  been  re-asserted  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms  under  the  administration  of  each  successive 
chief  magistrate;  and,  in  no  instance,  has  the  power  been  de- 
nied, or  the  exercise  of  it  rebuked  by  the  great  body  of  the  Ame- 
rican people.  It  has  received  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Madison,  who 
was  among  its  original  opponents  on  constitutional  grounds,  but 
who  considered  the  question  settled  in  1816,  by  the  antecedent 
action  of  the  government  affirming  the  power  as  an  incident,  to 
those  expressly  enumerated  in  the  constitution. 

"The  renewal  of  the  charter,  at  this  time,  is  recommended  by 
considerations  intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  capital  of  this  institution 
is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  reside  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  two  millions  of  this  sum 
is  loaned  to  the  people  of  our  state.  Jt  must  be  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  to  urge  the  bank,  by  closing  its  affairs,  to  withdraw 
this' vast  amount  from  circulation,  would  produce  very  great 
distress  and  embarrassment;  the  rate  of  interest  would  be  dou- 
bled on  every  dollar  borrowed  by  a  debtor  who  might  be  com- 
pelled to  meet  his  bank  accommodations;  commercial  facilities 
would  diminish,  and  the  great  staple  commodity  of  the  south 
would  be  driven  to  seek  a  market  abroad,  in  consequence  of  the 
deranged  state  of  the  circulating  medium  at  home.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  calculate  the  mischiefs  of*  this  sudden  check  to 
the  national  currency,  which  has  so  long  been  employed  in  the 
purchase  of  our  products,  anil  dispensed  in  loans  throughout  the 
whole  country.  The  rate  of  exchange,  also,  which  has  been 
equalized  between  the  great  commercial  cities  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans,  would  undergo  an  immediate 
change,  favorable  to  the  former,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  of  the  whole  western  and  southern'  portions  of  the 
union.  To  prevent  these  evils,  and  to  preserve  a  sound  paper 
medium,  whose  value  was  the  same  at  all  places  to  which  it 
might  be  carried,  [  have  deemed  it  my  solemn  duty  to  support 
the  present  bank  of  the  United  States.  I  know  that  the  ambi- 
tious and  powerful  state  of  New  York  has  used  all  its  influence 
to  prostrate  this  institution;  the  motives  by  which  managers 
from  that  quarter  are  actuated,  cannot  be  mistaken.  They  are 
sinister  and  selfish;  having  no  other  object  than  their  own  ag- 
grandisement, at  the  expense  of  other  sections  less  commercial, 
and  generally  debtors  to  that  important  commercial  emporium 
for  foreign  fabrics  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  vended 
at  that  port.  I  have  the  most  entire  confidence  that  the  expe- 
rience of  a  few  years  to  come  will  attest  the  soundness  of  my 
views  on  this  question." 

— ».»v#  @  9«"- 

THE  PROSPECT  BEFORE  US! 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  and  is 
the  vindication  of  a  shaver.  "Money,"  perhaps,  is  worth  its  price 
just  as  well  as  any  thing  else;  but  we  may  see  in  Mr.  Smead's 
letter  what  the  people  must  expect  to  feel. 

Mr.  Hammond — I  perceived  a  communication  in  your  piper 
of  Saturday  last,  in  which  1  am  charged  with  proclaiming  hos- 
tilities against  friend  and  foe,  and  using  the  power  I  possess 
over  my  debtors,  in  putting  them  to  the  torture,  &c. 

I  offer  war  to  none  who  meet  their  engagements:  against  those 
who  will  not  pay  their  notes  when  due,  nor  give  such  ad- 
ditional security  as  is  required,  f  openly  proclaim  hostility. 

A  short  time  ago  Cincinnati  was  in  a  prosperous  condition; 
improvements  were  goinrr  forward  in  every  part  of  the  city;  the 
banks  discounted  liberally;  money  was  plenty;  every  branch  of 


business  flourished;  and  real  estate  was  purchased  with  avidity. 
Now  all  is  changed;  gloom  and  despondency  prevail;  credit  is 
shaken;  money  is  scarce;  real  estate  is  depreciated  in  value; 
confidence  in  moneyed  and  commercial  transactions  is  impaired; 
numerous  bankruptcies  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession; 
and  a  general  feeling  of  distrust  is  prevalent  throughout  our  city; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that,  in  all  probability,  this  is  but  the 
prelude  to  yet  greater  embarrassment,  yet  deeper  distress,  is  it 
surprising  that  1  should  resort  to  energetic  measures,  to  collect 
such  debts  as  have,  from  the  change  in  the  times,  grown  inse- 
cure? 

In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  I  conceive  myself  justifiable, 
not  only  in  demanding  a  higher  price  for  money,  but  stronger 
security,  inasmuch  as  the  business  is  much  more  hazardous, 
than  when  the  city  was  in  a  thriving  condition. 

As  money  is  an  article  of  commerce,  I  see  no  impropriety  in 
selling  it  for  the  best  price  it  will  command.  All  business  men 
dispose  of  their  commodities  to  the  best  advantage;  and  should 
a  scarcity  prevail  in  any  article  in  which  they  deal,  do  they  not 
uniformly  rise  in  their  demands?  Now  money  is  the  article  in 
which  I  traffic,  and  1  contend  that  it  is  fair  and  just  that  I  should 
boy  it  as  low,  and  sell  it  at  as  high  a  price  as  it  will  command. 
If  the  president's  veto  has,  in  some  degree,  cut  off  the  supply 
of  money,  and  thereby  enhanced  its  value,  I  consider  myself 
quite  as  justifiable  in  profiting  by  the  event,  as  a  dealer  in  flour 
would  he  in  demanding  an  advanced  price  for  the  article  be- 
cause a  failure  of  crops,  or  any  other  cause,  had  created  a  scar- 
city of  that  commodity.  The  writer  of  the  article  alluded  to, 
does  me  great  honor  in  assigning  to  me  the  rank  of  leader  among 
the  brokers.  My  ambition  leads  me  to  prefer  being  considered 
as  the  prince  of  shavers,  rather  than  be  classed  among  fourth- 
rate  politicians.  W.  SMEAD. 

From  the  Cincinnati,  (Ohio),  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser. 

FACTS    ARE    STUBBORN    THINGS, 

And  one  well  authenticated,  is  worth  columns  of  declamation, 
or  even  argument.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  ascertain,  that  last  year,  before  this  time,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  had  been    advanced,  by   citizens   of 


Cincinnati,  to  country  traders  and  farmers,  for  the  article  of 
PORK.  It  is  a  fact,  that,  after  diligent  inquiry,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  that  one  dollar  has  been  advanced  this 
season  for  a  similar  purpose.    So  much  for  the  "veto." 

MONEY. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  while  the  administration  is  draining  the  coun- 
try of  specie,  to  the  amount  of  about  eight  millions  of  dollars 
to"  be  sent  to  Europe,  to  pay  oft"  the  three  per  cent,  stock  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  people  of  the  west  are  paying  from 
twelve  to  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  large  sums,  upon  the 
best  security,  and  two  and  three  per  cent,  per  month  for  smaller 
sums;  and  that  sums  from  one  hundred  to  four  thousand  dollars 
have  been  recently  loaned  in  this  city,  at  an  interest  of  a  quarter 
per  cent,  per  day!!  These  are  emphatically  the  beauties  and  be- 
nefits of  the  "veto." 

Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  September  4.  We  understand  that 
a  highly  useful  and  enterprising  individual  at  Elizabethtown  has 
discharged  all  his  hands  with  a  view  of  suspending  business. 
From  Wheeling,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  all  other 
places,  so  deeply  interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  present 
bank,  we  learn  a  similar  curtailment  of  expenditure  has  taken 
place,  and  here,  we  understand,  there  will  not  be  a  solitary 
steamboat  built  the  ensuing  summer.  We  have  talked  with  se- 
veral individuals,  who  are  engaged  in  the  business— they  say 
they  are  vetoed. 

From  the  Louisville  Price  Current  of  September  15.  Sinc< 
our  last,  business  has  been  fair  for  the  season.  The  pressure  ir 
the  money  market  still  continues,  and  somewhat  impairs  the 
confidence  of  dealers  in  each  other.  While  the  wholesak 
merchant  is  cautious  in  making  extensive  sales  on  a  credit,  th< 
prudent  dealer  is  at  the  same  time  backward  in  making  engage- 
ments which  he  may  find  it  difficult  to  meet.  Hence  the  sales 
of  the  week,  though  considerable  in  the  aggregate,  have  beer 
principally  confined  to  small  lots  to  the  city  and  country  trade 

The  New  York  Courier  says  that  the  state  banks  in  that  citj 
'now  owe  the  bank  of  the  United  States  two  millions  of  dollars 
This  debt,  has,  no  doubt,  been  increased,  because  that,  durinj 
the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  the  bank  of  the  United  State: 
refrained  from  doing  any  tiling  which  might  have  eonipellei 
the  state  banks  to  reduce  the  amount  oftheir  aeeommoda 
tions:  but  the  money  will  soon  be  needed  to  pay  off  the  threi 
p-jr  cent,  stock,  and" must  be  paid. 

It  has  been  surmised,  that  the  hank  of  the  United  States,  t( 
relieve  the  pressure  caused  by  the  payment  of  the  3  per  cent 
stock,  (nearly  all  which  is  owned  in  Europe,  and  must  be  sa 
tisfied  with  specie  funds),  is  endeavoringto  make  some  arrange 
incut,  with  European  capitalists  by  which  that  stock  may  b< 
paid  without  seriously  impairing  the  diminished  specie  capita 
that  we  have  in  possession.  And  it  is  stated  with  secminc  au 
thority,  that  3,500,000  dollars  of  the  stock  of  the  bank,  reportei 
as  being  held  in  Europe,  are  pledged  on  account  of  loans  ob 
tained  durin<*  the  late  heavy  demands  upon  us,  because  of  ex- 
cessive importations  of  British  goods.  We  desire  more  foreigi 
capital  and  less  foreign  goods.  Capital  is  the  ever-busy  hand 
maid  of  production. 
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MEDLEY  OF  QUEER  THINGS— RANDOLPHIAN. 

NO.    1. 

[from  a  bundle  of  old  scraps.] 
White  slaves.     The  truckling  subserviency  of  those  northern 
men     who,  from   mercenary   motives,  lent   themselves   to  the 
southern  faction  and  policy,  was  well  rewarded  by  the  lollowing 
scornful  taunt  of  John  Randolph. 

"You  talk  of  our  governing  you  by  the  representation  of  our 
black  slaves  at  the  south — you  are  mistaken — we  have  govern- 
ed you  by  means  of  your  white  slaves  at  the  north,  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so." 

Extract  from.  Mr.  Randolph's  speech  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives against  general  Wilkinson  in  1808. 
"I  own  a  natural  jealousy  of  military  men — it  grows  out  of 
love  of  country;  it  is  strengthened  and  kept  alive  by  the  multi- 
tude of  examples  in  history,  ancient  and  modern,  of  the  fall 
of  empires  and  the  revolution  of  states — the  misery  and  wretch- 
edness brought  upon  the  human  race  by  the  ambition  and  pride 
of  military  men.  I  never  expect  to  hear  of,  much  less  see,  another 
Washington  in  character.  As  an  officer  of  peace  or  war,  his 
like  never  was,  nor  never  will  be  again.  1  am  willing  to  give 
every  man  a  just  and  reasonable  reward  for  his  public  services, 
both  in  pay  and  gratitude;  but  the  military  man  is  so  rarely 
tatisfied  with  any  thing  less  than  direct  worship;  that  I  am  of 
Dpinion — I  always  was  of  opiiion — we  could  not  be  too  watchful 
>/  the  aspiring  ambition  of  a  military  commander. " 

Extract  from  Mr.  Randolph's  address  to  the  people  of  Charlotte 
in  1822. 
11  The  election  of  general  Jackson  to  the  presidency,  is  not  to 
ie  dreaded,  as  it  can,  in  no  event,  possibly  occur — the  people  of 
the  U.  States  have  not  yet  become  so  corrupted,  as  to  choose  a 
man  of  military  talents  to  govern  the  national  councils,  in  op- 
Msition  to  Mr.  Crawford,  or  indeed  of  any  other  good  man  in 
he  country."  "The  election  of  Mr.  Clay  would  be  productive 
>f  many  bad  consequences;  as  a  statesman  and  politician,  his 
alents  are  certainly  very  great;  but  it  is  too  soon  for  the  Jlme- 
ican  people  to  cross  the  mountains  for  a  president." 

Zxtract  from  Mr.  Randolph's  speech  on  the  judiciary  bill,  deli- 
vered in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  in  1826. 
"I  shall  vote  for  general  Jackson  at  the  next  election,  whoever 
i*e  shall  be  nominated.  He  is  the  first  military  man  in  the  coun- 
ry.» 

Tohn  Randolph's  speech  on  the  increase  of  the  army,  December 
10th,  1811. 
"But  grant  for  a  moment,  for  argument's  sake,  that  in  Canada 
'ou  touched  the  sinews  of  her,  (Great  Britain's),  strength,  in- 
tead  of  removing  a  clog  upon  her  resources — an  incumbrance, 
mt  one,  which,  from  a  spirit  of  honor,  she  will  vigorously  de- 
end.  In  what  situation  would  you  then  place  some  of  the  best 
nen  of  the  nation?  As  Chatham  and  Burke,  and  the  whole  band 
»f  her  patriots,  prayed  for  her  defeat  in  1776,  so  must  some  of 
he  truest  friends  of  their  country  deprecate  the  success  of  OUR 
IBMS  against  the  only  power  that  holds  in  check  the  arch  ene- 
ny  of  mankind." 

Ur.  Randolph,  (on  his  motion  indefinitely  to  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  raising  an  additional  army),  January 
28,  1812.  * 

He  said,  "he  considered  a  standing  army  to  be  in  itself  not 
lerely  uncongenial,  but  deadly,  to  the  spirit  of  a  free  govern- 
nent;  and  he  believed  that  the  first  man  of  an  adventurous  un- 
rincipled  character  who  got  into  the  chair  of  our  government, 
irith  even  half  the  number  of  men  now  proposed  to  be  raised 
t  his  back,  will  make  th«  experiment  in  which  Cataline  failed, 
ut  in  which  Cresar,  ( VomwelJ  and  Bonaparte  succeeded.  And 
hall  we  be  told  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  man  of  this  descrip- 
ion  getting  into  the  chair  of  government'  Is  it  necessary  to 
arry  your  recollection  to  the  past?  Is  it  necessary  to  state, 
fiat  a  man  of  the  very  description  which  had  been  mentioned, 
ad  been  within  one.vote  of  becoming  president  of  the  United 
■tales? 

"A  standing  army  is  the  life  and  soul  of  a  military  despot. 
V'ill  any  man  deny  it?  Can  despotism  exist  without  it?  Is  it.  not 
le  pabulum  on  which  it  lives,  and  moves  and  has  its  being?  It 
as  even  been  dangerous  to  limited  monarchies— he  spoke  of 
ereditary  monarchies.  Look  tor  the  fact,  said  he,  in  all  the 
uthorities— the  good  old  doctrines  of  the  whigs,  before  power 
ad  corrupted  them  and  they  had  apostatised  from  their  princi- 
les.  And  if  a  standing  army  be  dangerous  to  liberty  in  an 
ereditary  monarchy,  where  the  first  seat  in  society  is  guarded 

V  ancient  prejudices,  by  moral  restraint  and  physical  force;  If 
i  a  form  of  government  like  this,  where  the  chair  of  state  is  filled 

Y  a  king  log,  a  standing  army  be  dangerous  to  libertv,  what 
mst  it  be  in  a  government  like  ours!  In  a  government  like 
tat  of  England,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  usurper  tr>  get  at  the 
irone.  How  is  he  to  get  there?  He  dare  not  even  imagine  the 
ing's  death.  But  here  such  a  character  has  only  to  wait  four 
;ars,  to  be  inducted,  in  form,  to  your  chair;  the  door  is  always 
>en  to  him." 


might  not  he  able  to  stand  against  any  aspiring  chief  which 
might  arise  out  of  a  standing  army;  and  our  government,  which 
has  in  it  a  constant  tendency  towards  hereditary  monarchy,  or 
rather  absolute  despotism,  might  thus  be  crushed  and  over- 
whelmed. This,  said  Mr.  It.  proves  the  natural  death  Of  every 
government.  Ambition  may  be  kept  down  for  awhile  by  the 
throne  being  occupied  by  a  king  log  or  a  king  stork;  but  make 
a  military  despot*  and  you  have  a  countervailing  force.  You 
slumber  on  the  calm  of  despotism.  Create  a  government  how 
you  will,  a  wise  man  lias  said,  some  artful  men  will  uniformly 
obtain  the  direction  of  it,  and  perpetuate  it  to  themselves  and 
their  families.  And  there  exists,  in  this  government  as  there 
existed  in  the  consular  government  of  Eome,  and  the  popular 
government  of  Athens,  a  predisposition  to  change  its  nature; 
and  it  is  only  by  a  salutary  check  that  liberty  can  be  perpetuated. 
What  is  this  check?  Is  it  paper?  No;  it  is  power;  the  only 
thing  which  can  qualify  it.  You  may  cover  whole  skins  of 
parchment  with  limitations;  but  power  alone  can  limit  power? 
"Figure  to  yourselves,  said  Mr.  R.  in  place  of  the  present 
chief  magistrate,  an  ardent,  aspiring,  ambitious  character  in  the 
presidential  chair,  with  a  Swartwout  or  a  Bollman  for  his  mili- 
tary chief,  he  asked  whether  the  liberties  of  the  country,  in 
such  a  situation,  would  be  safe?  They  certainly  would  not.  He 
would  sooner  give  the  government  25,000  more  regulars  than  the 
nondescript  force  proposed. 

"We  held  up  our  hands  against  the  principle  of  raising 
armies  in  former  times.  We  had  not  then  construed  the 
constitution  to  our  own  purpose.  This  force  is  precisely  of 
that  kind  of  which  a  president  of  the  description  which  he  "had 
mentioned  would  wish  to  be  possessed;  and  if  it  be  thought 
impossible  that  such  a  character  should  ever  get  to  the  chair, 
we  must  have  given  up  all  our  views  of  human  nature. — 
Such  a  man,  with  such  a  force  would  find  no  difficulty  of  turn- 
ing you  out  of  this  hall,  and  fixing  his  heel  upon  your  neck. 
And  the  commander-in-chief  of  such  an  army,  must  be  a  greater 
bungler  than  any  man  ought  to  be,  less  versed  in  political  and 
military  tactics  than  can  well  he  supposed,  if  he  does  not  con- 
clude his  Canadian  campaign  by  stepping  into  yonder  house, 
(pointing  to  the  residence  of  the  president.") 

29th  May,  1812. 
"This  event  [war],  has  not  happened  and  God  forbid  that  it 
should — but  if  it  does  the  conclusion  will  be  irresistahle,  and  this 
government  will  stand  branded  to  the  latest  posterity,  (unless 
the  press  shall  perish  on  the  general  wreck  of  human  liberty), 
as  the  pandors  of  French  despotism — as  the  tools,  the  minions  sy- 
cophants, parasites  of  France." 

In  his  letter  to  the  freeholders  of  Charlotte,  &e.  dated  30th 
May,  he  refers  to  this  speech,  in  which  he  stigmatised  the  ex- 
pected war  as  "an  idolatrous  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  French 
rapacity,  perfidy  and  ambition,"  &.c.  &c. 

The  date  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Randolph  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing extract  is  made — we  do  not  recollect;  but  it  is  genuine. 
It  was  delivered  some  3'ears  before  he  was  appointed  minister 
for  Russia! 

"Was  it  office?  What,  sir,  to  drudge  in  the  laboratories  in  the 
departmentsj'or  be  at  the  tail  of  the  corps  diplomatique  in  Ei- 
ropcl  Alas!  sir,  in  my  condition  a  cup  of  cold  water  would  be 
more  acceptable.  *  *  *  *  I  shall  retire  upon  my  re- 
sources— I  will  go  back  to  the  bosom  of  my  constituents.  *  * 
And  shall  I  give  up  them  and  this?  And  for  what?  For  the 
heartless  amusements  and  vapid  pleasures  and  tarnished  honors 
of  this  abode  of  splendid  misery,  of  shabby  splendor?  for  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  war  office,  or  a  foreign  mission,  to  dance  attendance 
abroad  instead  of  at  home!  or  even  for  a  department  itself?" 

A  public  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Randolph  at  Norfolk,  just 
before  his  departure  for  Russia,  at  which  he  made  a  speech  saj- 
ing — 

"That  he  did  notao  abroad  to  attend  foreign  levees,  or  to  make 
his  hows  to  titled  dignitaries;  for  that  never  having  practised  at 
home,  he  would  be  voted  into  the  awkward  squad,  and  sent 
back  to  drill:  that  he  did  not  go  out  as  resident  minister— he 
went  upon  a  special  mission,  and  that  reinfecta  nut  facta; — 
whether  his  purpose  was  obtained  or  defeated,  home  he  return- 
ed:— he  did  not  go  to  pocket  the  paltry  outfit— he  never  had  and 
never  would  consent  to  take  the  people's  money  without  ren- 
dering an  equivalent  for  it."* 


ebate  on  a  bill  for  t  nising  a  volunteer  corps,  FeJ>ruary  4,  1812 

"If  the  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr 

leves)   were  to  be  acted  upon,  and  the  best  part  of  the  militia  I  picion  thai  he  had  made  a  falsehood  tor  the  sake  "of  a  i< 

ere  to  be  earned  out  of  the  United  States,  those  that  were  left  I  '  Eoitor  Bmhtui 


*I  perfectly  remember  what  happened  when  I  first  heard  it 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Randolph  was  nominated  for  a  foreign  mis- 
sion. It  was  in  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  representatives,  at 
Washington— when  a  large  number  of  members  of  congress 
were  waiting  the  assortment  and  delivery  of  their  letters  and 
papers,  at  the  post-office  of  the  house.  A  laughter-loving  friend 
of  Mr.  Clay  entered  the  lobbv,  and  announced  that  "Randolph 
was  nominated  a  foreign  minister."  The  news  was  received 
With  a  prompt  and  hearty  roar,  and  several  sober  sided  members 
.joined  in  it.  because  of  the  absurdity  of  the  thins  suggested, 
roe  gentleman  seeing  that  no  one  believed  him,  pointedly  re- 
affirmed  the  truth  of  what  he  stated— and  the  laugh  was  re- 
peated; one  person,  however,  thought  that  the  joke  had  been 
earned  too  far,  and  gravely  censured  the  liberty  taken  with 
the  president!  At  this  moment  the  entrance  of  several  per- 
sons, who  confirmed  the  report,  dissipated  the  serious  aspect 
which  began  to  appear— and   relieved  the  informant  of  a  sus- 
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(fo^-In  the  house  of  representatives,  March  15,  1832,  Mr. 
Stanberry  inquired  whether  the  appropriation  made  last  year 
for  a  mission  to  Russia  had  been  expended?  and  Mr.  McDuffie, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  said  that  "the 
minister  had  received  every  cent  of  the  appropriation." 

On  the  12th  June,  the  house  refused  95  to  91  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  detailed  statement  of  the  claims  and  payments 
made  to  Mr.  Randolph,  as  minister  for  Russia,  but  resident  in 
England! 

The  belief  was,  that  Mr.  Randolph,  while  in  England,  charged 
the  difference  of  exchange  on  the  drafts  that  he  made  upon  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  with  some  other  high-pressure 
items. 


NO.  2. — RITCHIEAN. 

Mr.  Ritchie's  opinion  on  domestic  manufactures,  July  5,  1808. 
Speaking  of  a  celebration  of  the  4th  of  July,  he  said: 

"One  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  spectacles  of  this  day, 
was  the  large  number  of  Virginia  cloth  suits,  which  adorned  the 
persons  of  our  citizens. — It  was  a  badge  for  the  consolation  and 
encouragement  of  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe.  Upon  this 
homespun,  enthusiasm  and  the  spirit  of  independence,  have 
'stampt  all  the  value,  all  the  pride  of  ornament.'  Many  of  these 
manufactures,  though  obtained  at  a  very  short  notice,  were 
handsome  specimens  of  what  our  skill  is  competent  to  accom- 
plish. When  the  use  of  our  own  cloth  shall  become  the  fashion 
of  the  state,  as  it  is  rapidly  becoming,  the  wheels  and  loom3  of 
Virginia  will  not  be  deficient  in  the  fineness  and  elegance  of 
European  fabrics." 

Mr.  Ritchie's  opinion  of  John  Q.  Adams  in  1819.— This  was 
amply  expressed  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Adams'  vindication  of 
the  Florida  affair.     It  is  as  follows: 

"J  cannot  sufficiently  express  the  profound  sentiments  of  ad- 
miration and  delight  with  which  I  have  perused  this  state  paper. 
It  is  written  with  an  astonishing  force  of  ingenuity,  and  adorn- 
ed with  the  most  captivating  eloquence  of  all  descriptions.  It  has 
the  air  of  a  man  who  feels  most  acutely  for  the  wrongs  of  his 
country;  who  is  indignant  at  the  insults  offered  to  her  by  the 
aggressor,  pretending  to  demand  redress,  and  who  pours  out 
those  feelings  in  the  most  forcible  strains.  It  is  a  monument  of 
diplomatic  genius.  It  is  an  ornament  to  my  country.  I 
feel  proud  of  belonging  to  a  nation  which  has  produced  such  a 
blaze  of  talents.  It  shivers  the  manifesto  of  the  Spanish 
cabinet  in  dust  and  ashes.  Into  what  utter  insignificance  does 
the  redoubtable  chevalier  Onis  sink!  He  seems  like  a  pigmy  in 
the  hands  of  a  giant.  [Richmond  Enquirer,  Jan.  2,  1819. 

[From  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  of  Feb.  26,  1824.] 

"As  to  gen.  Jackson,  we  would  speak  with  respect;  we  feel 
for  him  the  sincerest  gratitude.  Yet  even  gratitude  must  have 
bounds,  when  the  happiness  of  a  whole  nation  is  at  stake. 
Bring  his  qualifications  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  how 
will  they  stand?  He  saved  New  Orleans;  he  is  a  warrior,  an  apt 
and  an  able  one;  a  man  of  energy,  of  public  spirit,  of  integrity, 
of  genius.  But  are  these  all  the  qualifications  which  are  re- 
quired in  a  president  of  the  United  States?  He  is  a  distinguish- 
ed soldier;  but  is  he  a  statesman?  Where  is  the  evidence  of  it? 
Where  are  his  political  speeches?  his  despatches?  his  essays?  his 
measures?  Where  are  the  evidences  of  that  skill  and  attain- 
ment in  politics  to  which  a  life  of  study,  and  of  experience,  is 
so  essentially  necessary?  Compare  him  with  Adams  and  with 
Crawford,  and  how  inferior  must  he  be — when  we  take  into 
account  the  series  of  his  pursuits  and  the  want  of  evidence 
which  he  has  exhibited?  He  is  a  man  of  talents,  but  they  have 
not  been  turned  in  that  direction.  His  province  is  the  camp — 
not  the  cabinet. 

"His  spirit,  too,  though  lofty  and  aspiring,  is  fiery,  ardent  and 
impetuous — his  friends  devoted  to  him,  and  he  devoted  to  his 
friends.  Trace  him  through  his  military  career  at  Orleans; 
through  his  military  campaign  in  Florida;  through  his  civil  acts 
in  Pensacola;  analyze  some  of  his  despatches  to  the  war  depart- 
ment, and  his  letter  to  governor  Rabun  in  Georgia— without 
taking  the  private  anecdotes  which  have  been  afloat — and  what 
is  the  conclusion?  That  his  temper  is  enthusiastic,  warm,  im- 
petuous, and  domineering. 

"With  such  a  disposition,  combined  with  such  experience  in 
political  affairs,  and  what  must  naturally  be  the  result?  Gene- 
ral J.,  with  all  the  loftiness  of  his  character;  with  all  the  proud 
glories  that  decorate  his  brow,  must  expect  to  be  'too  much  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  men  who  will  devote  themselves  to 
his  person,'  and  whose  superiority,  as  statesmen,  will  obtain  his 
confidence.  They  will  probably  govern  more  than  he  will;  they 
will  generally  be  'the  power  behind  the  throne  greater  than  the 
throne  itself;'  though  occasionally  the  impetuosity  of  his  spirit 
might  break  forth,  and  hurry  him  into  acts  beyond  the  legitimate 
bounds  of  his  authority." 

[From  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  of  March  2,  1824.] 
Taken  from  Reid's  life  of  Jackson. 

"In  the  year  1796,  having  by  his  patriotism,  firmness  and  ta- 
lents, secured  to  himself  a  distinguished  standing  with  all  class- 
es, he  (gen.  J.)  was  chosen  one  of  th"e  members  of  the  conven- 
tion for  establishing  a  constitution  for  the  state.  His  good  con- 
duct and  zeal  for  the  public  interest,  on  this  occasion,  brought 
him  more  conspicuously  tn  view;  and,  without  proposing  or  so- 
liciting, he  was  in  the  same  year  elected  a  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  in  congress,  for  the  state  of  Tennessee.  The 
following  year,  his  reputation  continuing  to  increase,  and  every 


bosom  feeling  a  wish  to  raise  him  to  still  higher  honors,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  United  States'  senate. 

"Growing  tired  of  political  life,  for  the  intrigues  of  which  he 
found  himself  unqualified,  and  having  for  two  years  voted  in  the 
minority  in  congress,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate  in  1799. 
To  this  measure  he  was  strongly  urged,  by  a  wish  to  make  way 
for  general  Smith,  who,  he  conjectured,  would,  in  that  capacity, 
be  able  to  render  more  important  services  to  the  country  thfln  him- 
self. His  country,  unwilling  that  his  talents  should  remain  in- 
active and  unemployed,  again  demanded  his  services.  Imme- 
diately after  his  resignation,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  Sensibly  alive  to  the  difficult 
duties  of  this  station,  and  impressed  with  the  great  injury  he 
might  do  to  suitors,  by  erroneous  decisions,  he  advanced  to  the 
office  with  reluctance,  and  in  a  short  time  resigned  it,  leaving  it 
open  for  those  who,  he  believed,  were  better  qualified  than  him- 
self to  discharge  its  intricate  and  important  duties." 
Comments  of  the  Enquirer  on  this  extract. 
"We  discover  that  he  soon  grew  tired  of  political  life,  and 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate  to  one  whom  he  thought  better 
calculated  to  serve  the  country  than  himself.  We  discover,  too, 
that  he  resigned  its  judicial  functions,  to  'leave  it  open  for  those 
who  were  better  qualified  than  himself  to  discharge  its  intricate 
and  important  duties.'  But,  if  these  duties  are  so  intricate  and 
important,  what  shall  we  say  to  those  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  United  States? 

"We  can  recommend  general  J.'s  modesty  in  retiring  from 
the  senate  and  the  bench,  when  he  discovered  the  superior  qua- 
lifications of  other  people.  'Can  we  say  as  much  for  his  mo- 
desty, when  he  is  now  aspiring  to  the  highest  office  in  this 
nation?'  Or  are  we  to  presume  that,  as  he  retired  from  the 
senate  and  the  bench,  when  he  discovered  his  deficiency,  he 
may  in  the  same  manner  retire  from  the  chair,  as  soon  as  he 
shall  have  discovered  that  he  is  wielding  in  vain  the  'bow  of 
Ulysses?' " 

[From  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  of  March  6,  1824.] 
"We  pass  over  the  earlier  scenes  that  were  exhibited  at  ~Sew 
Orleans  in  December  and  January,  1814-15.  We  shall  not 
enter  into  an  examination  of  the  question,  whether  martial  law 
ought  to  have  been  proclaimed,  or  the  legislative  body  put  in  a 
state  of  surveillance.  These  extraordinary  measures,  however 
harsh,  might  have  been  necessary — and  there  are  crises  when 
'the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law.'  But  why  so  ri- 
gorously maintain  martial  law,  when  this  necessity  seemed  to 
vanish?  The  British  army  had  withdrawn.  'Mr.  Livingston 
had  arrived  on  the  10th  (of  March)  from  the  British  fleet,  whi- 
ther he  had  gone  to  effect  a  general  cartel:  through  him  admiral 
Cochrane  had  announced  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  Jamaica, 
with  the  news  of  a  peace  having  been  agreed  on  by  the  two 
countries.'  The  same  intelligence  had  reached  New  Orleans 
from  another  quarter.  On  the  7th  March,  general  Jackson  re- 
ceived an  express,  sent  by  the  postmaster  general,  bearing  com- 
munications from  the  government,  it  is  understood,  that  the 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  the  24th  Dec.  1814.  Was  it  not 
time,  then,  to  close  the  odious  scene  of  military  power?  Did 
necessity  require  that  Mr.  Louaillier,  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, should  be  arrested  and  confined?  That  Mr.  Hall,  district 
judge  of  the  United  States,  for  issuing  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
on  application  of  Mr.  L.  should  himself  be  seized,  dragged  to 
the  general's  camp,  detained  in  close  custody,  and  then  sent 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  encampment,  'until  the  ratification  of 
peace  is  regularly  announced,  or  until  the  British  shall  have  left 
the  southern  coast?'  That  the  district  attorney,  Mr.  Dick,  who 
applied  to  judge  Lewis  for  a  habeas  corpus  to  liberate  judge 
Hall,  should  himself  be  arrested?  And  that  order  should  issue, 
also,  for  the  arrest  of  judge  Lewis?  Were  these  high-handed 
measures  rendered  necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case? 
Or  do  they  not  rather  bespeak  that  species  of  temper  in  general 
Jackson,  which  is  to  make  his  own  will  the  sole  rule  of  his 
actions." 

On  the  general's  letter  to  governor  Rabun. 
"What  would  be  the  situation  of  the  southern  states,  if,  in 
the  midst  of  an  insurrection,  they  were  compelled  to  wait  un- 
til the  commanding  o'fficer  of  the  United  States  should  please  to 
issue  his  order  for  insuring  their  safety?  Or,  where  is  the  re- 
spect in  which  the  states  of  the  union  would  be  held,  if  their 
chief  magistrate  should  thus  be  bearded  by  the  military  officers 
of  the  United  States?  Or,  where  is  the  respect  which  these  states 
might  expect  to  receive  from  the  hand  of  a  president,  who  should 
entertain  such  sentiments,  and  express  them  in  such  a  mannerl" 
[From  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  of  March  19,  1824.] 
"We  have  attempted  to  show,  from  the  course  of  his  [gen. 
Jackson's]  life,  from  the  confession  of  his  own  respectable  bi- 
ographers, that  he  cannot  be  possessed  of  the  extensive  infor- 
mation of  a  great  statesman— thatiA-is  defect  alone  is  sufficient  to 
disqualify  him  for  the  executive  chair. 

"We  have  attempted  also  to  show,  by  the  record,  that  he  has 
exhibited  at  Natchez,  at  New  Orleans,  and  in  his  correspon- 
dence with  the  governor  of  Georgia,  an  impetuous  and  arbitrary 
temper — which  illy  qualifies  him  for  the  high  station  to  which  he 
aspires. 

"It  has  long  been  maintained  as  a  maxim,  that  the  man  who 
cannot  obey,  ought  not  to  command — and  the  rule,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  at  least,  stands  upon  this  sound  reason:  that  the  man 
who  makes  'his  own  will  and  pleasure  the  sole  rule  and  guide 
of  all  his  actions,'  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  large  powers 
of  a  president  of  the  United  Slates.     We  want  for  that  office  a 
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man,  who  will  coolly  ami  carefully  observe  the  law  and  the  con- 
stitution: lor  these  are  to  be  his  guide  in  the  administration  of 
his  power-.  Now,  is  get*.  Jackson  possessed  of  that  cool  ami  tem- 
pered spirit  which  will  Jit  him  for  an  executive  magtitratel  Has 
lie  exhibited  that  spirit  in  past  times?  What  says,  for  instance, 
the  history  of  Ins  measures  in  1818?" 

[From  the  Enquirer  of  March  93,  1804.] 

"Do^ren.  Jackson's  friends  pretend  to  say,  he  is  equal  to 
Washington?  H  hen  then  modestly  lay  claim  to  such  a  pretention, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  answer  them.  (Jen.  .1.  it  is  said,  has 
given  some  essays,  at  New  Orleans,  fee.  True,  they  were  line 
:  lint  they  were  military  ones.  You  might  as  well  pre- 
tend that  the  baron  Steuben  could  write  a  masterly  essay  on  the 
law  of  nations." 

[from  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  of  May  13,  1824.] 

"Gen.  Jackson,  it  seems,  always  thought  Mr.  Madison  was 
one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  a  great  civilian— but  did  not  prefer 
Bim  U  president,  because  he  'always  believed  that  the  mind  of 
a  philosopher  could  not  dwell  on  blood  and  carnage  with  any 
composure;  of  course,  that  he  was  not  well  fitted  for  a  stormy 
sea."  How  preposterous  is  this  objection,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  Mr.  Madison  was  the  very  man  to  recommend  a  war,  to 
which  war  gen.  Jackson  owes  his  own  high  reputation.  The 
general,  in  this  one  stroke  of  the  pencil,  draws  his  own  cha- 
racter. War  is  continually  floating  before  his  own  eyes.  The 
man  who  can  view  blood  and  carnage  with  composure,  has  high- 
er qualifications  for  the  presidency,  than  he  who  is  a  great  civi- 
lian or  a  great  politician:  for,  in  Mr.  Madison's  case,  this  is 
synonymous  with  philosopher.  What  kind  of  a  president  would 
this  'great  civilian''  make?  A  gentleman  who  cannot  interpret 
the  plain  expa-cssion  of  one  law — and  yet  would  be  called  upon 
to  administer  all  the  laws  of  the  land!  One  whose  ideas  are  so 
purely  military,  that  he  would  transmute  a  traitor  into  a  spy,  or 
would  punish  treason,  not  by  the  civil  courts,  but  a  court  mar- 
tial! One  who,  in  any  great  crisis,  would  convert  the  whole 
country  into  one  great  camp,  and  would  reduce  almost  every 
thing  under  martial  law.  If  this  individual  be  a  republican,  then 
indeed,  as  he  says  himself,  lnames  are  mere  bubbles!'  What 
respect  would  such  a  'great  civilian'  entertain  for  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  this  country?  Is  such  an  one  qualified  for  our 
chief  magistrate!'' 

[From  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  of  October  14,  1824.] 

"We  cannot  consent  to  lend  a  hand  towards  the  election  of 
such  a  man  as  gen.  Jackson.  He  is  too  little  of  a  statesman — too 
rash — too  violent  in  his  temper — his  measures  too  much  inclined  to 
arbitrary  government  to  obtain  the  humble  support  of  the  editors 
of  this  paper.     We  would    ijei'Recate    his    election    as   a 

OURBE  DPON  OUR  COUNTRY." 

[From  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  October  19,  1824.] 
"The  presidential  election  is  near  at  hand:  and  as  it  is  import- 
ant the  people  should  understand  the  character  and  pretensions 
Of  the  different  candidates,  we  have  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
many  persons  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere)  in  republishing  an  ar- 
ticle on  our  first  page,  under  the  signature  of 'Algernon  Sidney.' 
The  writer,  it  should  he  remembered,  wrote  long  before  general 
Jackson  was  even  thought  of  for  the  presidency.  His  strictures 
are,  therefore,  not  the  effusion  of  partisan  zeal  or  hostility,  and 
are  entitled  to  the  most  deliberate  consideration  of  the  rea 
der.  Seeing  with  what  impunity  a  military  chieftain  had 
violated  and  trampled  under  foot  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
his  country,  and  dreading  the  future  effects  of  such  precedents 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  the  stability  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions, this  able  writer  stepped  forward  to  arraign  the  offen- 
der at  the  bar  of  public  opinion." 

[From  the  R*  hmond  Enquirer,  Jan.  4, 1827.] 
Extract  of  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  this  city,  dated  Washington, 
January  I, 1827. 
This  being  the  day  on  which  "the  president's  hoUBe  is  thrown 
open  to  all  visiters,  I  went,  among  others,  to  pay  my  respects  to 
him;  or  rather,  I  should  fairly  confess,  I  went  to  see  the  cast 
room,  for  the  furnishing  of  which. we  had  voted  ,f25,000  at  the 
last  session  of  congress.  1  was  anxious  to  see  how  that  amount 
of  furniture  could  he  stowed  away  in  a  single  room,  and  my  cu- 
riosity was  fully  satisfied.  It.  was  truly  a  gorgeous  sight  to  be- 
hold, but  had  too  much  the  look  of  regal  magnificence  to  be  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  my  old  republican  feelings.  I  recollected 
that  president  Monroe  had  incurred  much  censure  for  a  set  of 
costly  chairs  which  a  foreign  agent  had  sent  over  to  him;  they 
cost  a  hundred  dollars  apiece,  and  people  said  that  our  worthy 
president  required  50  acres  of  public  land  to  set  down  upon;  but. 
here,  said  I,  is  the  price  of  20,000  acres  of  public  land  (enough, 
at  40  acres  each,  to  furnish  homes  for  5,000  poor  families)  ex- 
pended upon  tlie  decorations  of  a  single  room,  to  gratify  the  taste 
and  luxury  of  his  successor!  People  want,  us  to  support  the  pre- 
sident., and  truly  we  support  him  like  a  prince.  This  is  but.  the 
second  year  of  his  accession  to  the  chair  of  his  ancestor,  and  al- 
ready we  have  voted  $49,865  for  his  personal  accommodation, 
independent  of  his  salary  of  2.">,000  dol.ars  per  annum,  ami  U  ■• 
use  of  this  noble  mansion  free  of  rent.  In  March,  1825,  we  vot- 
ed him  014,000  for  furnishing  his  bouse,  and  $5,000  for  improv- 
ing the  yard  about  it;  in  May,  1836,  we  voted  $5,865  more  for 
the  yard,  and  $35,000  for  furnishing  the  east  room;  in  all. 
for  the  personal  accommodation  of  our  gracious  president,  in  the 
first  15  months  of  his  administration.  Surely  the  p<  ople  ought  to 
he  satisfied  with  t!  e  zeal  and  devotion  with  which  we  support 
him. 

With  these  reflections  I  left  the  east  room,  made  my  way 
into  the  presence  chamber,  paid  the  debt  of  a  lowly  obeisance, 


and  retired.     The  house  was  full  of  company,  but  I  saw  but 
few  of  the  "unprincipled  opposition." 

#rjMt  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  preceding  letter  was 
wilfully  false,  from  beginning  to  ending,  and  even  the  writer  of  it 
(querj  Air.  R.  himself?)  acknowledged,  a  long  time  after,  that  he 
was  not  present  to  see  the  things  which  he  said  that  he  saw;  and 
it  is  notorious  that  not  one  cent  of  the  money  spoken  of,  as  hav- 
ing been  appropriated  to  furnish  the  room,  was  expended  by  Mr. 
Adams — but  the  room  was  gorgeously  furnished  soon  after  gen. 
Jackson  became  president.     It  never  had  been  fitted  before. 

In  the  Enquirer  of  December  fi,  1828,  Mr.  Ritchie  said:— There 
is  something  in  the  following  suggestions  of  the  New  York  En- 
quirer, which  entitle  them  to  re-publication. 

"The  Adams  presses  are  of  opinion,  that  general  Jackson 
cannot  appoint  his  friends  to  office,  because  Mr.  Adams  has 
been  abused  for  doing  the  same  thing.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Mr.  Adams  did  not  appoint  his  friends  to  office. 

"But  the  coalition  presses  are  in  error,  if  they  imagine  that 
general  Jackson  will  lie  harrassed  by  his  friends,  for  office;  a 
reform  is  expected — a  removal  of  his  opponents  will  take  place, 
but  the  time  and  manner  of  it,  will  be  left  to  his  own  judgment. 
The  important  object  in  view  is  to  revive  and  perpetuate  the 
principles  and  usages  of  the  democratic  party,  which  have  been 
sacrificed  by  the  present  administration;  that  is  the  first  step,  to 
introduce  a  uniformity,  in  the  mode  of  choosing  electors,  and  to 
limit  the  service  of  the  president  to  one  term;  to  fix  the  bounda- 
ries and  limits  to  the  protection  due  to  the  many  interests  of  the 
country,  and  to  take  such  measures  as  shall  strengthen  the  state 
sovereignties.  These  are  cardinal  points,  not  to  be  attained  in 
one  day,  but  the  work  will  commence  under  wise  and  judicious 
heads,  and  all  will  be  safe." 

In  the  same  Enquirer  Mr.  Ritchie,  in  speaking  editorially  of 
Mr.  Adams'  message  to  congress,  says: — 

"It  is  somewhat  remarkable  for  its  cant  and  affectation  of 
piety— There  is  a  stroke  at  the  state  governments,  which  cannot 
be  permitted  to  pass  with  impunity.  His  bold  denial  of  porver 
to  the  state  legislatures  to  pronounce  an  act  of  congress  uncon- 
stitutional, is  abhorrent  to  the  practice  of  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  other  republican  states — to  the  declarations  of  the  'Fede- 
ralist'— to  the  doctrines  of  Madison's  report  and  Jefferson's  re- 
solutions." 

In  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  December  23d,  1828,  on  the 
subject  of  the  cabinet,  Mr.  Ritchie  remarks: — 

"General  Jackson's  duty  lies  plain  before  him.  He  must 
place  around  him,  men  of  high  talents  and  virtue,  who  will  look 
to  the  great  interest  of  the  country,  and  the  glory  of  his  own  ad- 
ministration— men,  who  are  prepared  in  head  and  in  heart  to 
give  us  a  wise,  frugal  and  republican  administration — not  men, 
who  are  anxious  to  promote  their  own  ambitious  pretensions. 
Gen.  Jackson  will  never  permit  his  cabinet  to  become  the  theatre 
for  rival  aspirants." 

"  We  must  look  to  principles  and  not  men.  We  must  frown 
down  every  attempt  to  enlist  general  Jackson  in  the  canvass  for  a 
successor." 

"W<  ugliest  another  consideration,  which  it  becomes  the 
I  general  Jackson  to  remember.  They  go  in  upon  the 
principles  of  reform — one  important  branch  of  this  reform  is  the 
retrenchment  of  the  public  expenses.  Wherever  unnecessary 
offices  exist,  they  ought  to  be  loped  off.  Sinecures  are  abhorent 
to  the  very  genius  of  the  republic — in  the  same  manner  if  exor- 
bitant salaries  or  perquisites  or  compensations  attach  to  public 
offices,  they  ought  to  be  cut  down  to  the  fair  standard  of  equi- 
valent. Every  proposition  for  inquiring  into  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation, ought  to  be  respectfully  received,  and,  if  the  occasion 
admits  it,  cheerfully  prosecuted.  Abuses  may  be  detected  by 
investigation— and  the  corruption  of  office,  may  be  routed  from 
the  darkest  recesses.  If  there  ever  was  a  party,  who  would 
brave  and  seek  the  fullest  enquiry,  it  is  the  friends  of  Jl.  Jackson 
and  reform." 

Mr.  Ritchie. published  in  the  Enquirer  of  January  20th,  1829, 
an  extract  from  "a  letter  from  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States."  In  publishing  it  he  says,  it 
presents  "some  views  so  striking  and  so  germaine,  that  we  take 
the  liberty  of  laying  them  before  our  readers — stat  nominis  um- 
bra!" 

Amongst  other  things  the  writer  says: — 

"The  powers  of  the  president  should  he  abridged.     I Tc  should 
not  have  power  to  remove  any  officer  of  the  government  in  whose 
appointment  the  sanction  of  the  senate  is  necessary.     I  would  re- 
quire the  same  power  to  remove,   which  is  necessary  to   appoint." 
In  the  same  paper  Mr.  Ritchie  has  this  editorial  paragraph: 
"General  Jackson  will  look  to  these  great  tests  in  making  his 
appointments.     'Are  you   honest?     Are  you  capable?     Are  you 
faithful  to  the  constitution?     Are  you  a  friend   of  reform,  and 
will  you  zealously  promote  it  within  the  sphere  of  your  influ- 
ence?' " 
Act  in — 

Bight— Mr.  Carr  was  appointed  the  naval  officer  of  Baltimore 
—he  Immediately  Withdrew  from  the  Baltimore  Republican— 
The  moment  Mr.  Kendall  was  appointed  fourth  auditor,  he  ceas- 
ed to  edit  the  Frankfort  Argus.  Mr.  Norton,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Connecticut  Times,  having  sometime  since  withdrawn  from 
the  press,  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Hartford— The  coalition- 
ists, anxious  to  put  the  worst  face  upon  it,  have  represented  him 
as  being  appointed  postmaster  while  he  was  editor.  (An  insi- 
dious misrepresentation.)  [Enquirer,  April  21,  1829. 
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W.  B.  Thrall,  the  editor  of  the  Circleville  Herald,  complains 
of  his  being  removed  from  the  office  of  postmaster — (John  Lud- 
wick  being  appointed  his  successor).  Is  not  the  removal  per- 
fectly correct?  Ought  an  editor  to  be  a  postmaster— and  thus 
have  the  power  of  favoring  his  own  paper  at  the  expense  of  bis 
competitors?  Many  editors  were  turned  out  by  Gideon  Granger, 
under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson— purely  upon  this 
ground. 

In  a  long  article,  of  June  23,  commenting  upon  Mr.  Clay's 
speech,  Mr.  Ritchie  says: 

"He  says  that  members  of  congress  have  been  appointed  to  all 
sorts  of  offices — that  none  is  "too  high  or  too  low  to  be  bestow- 
ed by  president  Jackson  on  this  favored  class,  from  that  of  a 
head  of  a  department  down  to  an  inconsiderable  colleetorahip, 
or  even  a  subordinate  office  under  a  collector.'  This  assertion 
only  goes  to  shew  how  incompetent  Mr.  C.  is  to  judge  correctly 
of  the  acts  and  merits  of  congress,  except  it  be  one  of  the  high- 
est importance.  Such  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  or  a  foreign 
minister  of  the  fust  grade.  No  man  who  was  in  congress  has 
been  appointed  to  as  low  an  office  as  the  collectorship."  [Seve- 
ral have  been  so  appointed.] 

Mr.  Clay  objects  to  the  appointment  of  so  many  editors — and 
we  agree  with  him  in  the  exception. 

But  Mr.  Clay  is  guilty  of  the  miserable  sophistry  of  excusing 
the  last  administration  from  similar  transgressions,  by  saying 
that  the  publishers  of  the  laws  are  not  officers  of  the  government. 
We  will  not  split  hairs  upon  such  an  occasion;  hut  we  go  at 
once  to  the  motives  of  the  act.  Why  were  so  many*  publishers 
changed  by  Mr.  Clay  himself?  Why  was  the  National  intelli- 
gencer changed  for  the  National  Journal— the  only  paper,  to  its 
credit  be  it  said,  that  did  wheel  round  with  new  born  zeal  to  the 
support  of  the  proscribing  administration?  Why  was  Amos 
Kendall  superseded?  What  reason  was  openly  given  by  Mr. 
Clay  for  the  change  of  Mr.  Hill  of  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot? 
Who  was  it  paid  a  douceur  for  a  duty  never  performed  to  an  edi- 
tor. Who  was  it  that  employed  and  retained  men  in  the  de- 
partments at  Washington,  who  were  aetive'and  pensioned  scrib- 
blers for  the  coalition?  Who  was  it  that  said  give  us  power  and 
wc  will  make  ourselves  popular? 

Mr.  Ritchie  often  gave  the  people  to  understand  that  Mr.  Ran" 
dolph  would  despise  the  outfit  and  salary  as  minister  for  Rus- 
sia, and,  on  one  occasion  graciously  saiil — 

"Mr.  Hezckiah  Niles  is  pleased  to  repeat  the  story  from  the 
Evening  Journal,  along  with  a  calculation  from  the  Boston  Cou- 
rier, of  the  'cost  of  the  mission  to  Russia' — which  Mr.  N.  supposes 
to  be  'nearly  correct' — 'if  the  salary  and  outfit  be  Allowed' — mark 
— not  claimed  by  Mr.  R.  but  allowed  by  the  administration.  His 
calculation  also  takes  in  the  outfit— the  expense  of  the  Concord 
to  St.  Petersburg!!,  &c.  &c.  Will  these  gentlemen  be  pleased  to 
wait  for  the  facts'! — Or  is  Mr.  N.  instead  of  making  his  paper  'a 
Register  of  facts,'  determined  to  sink  it  into  a  Register  of  esti- 
mates, suppositions  and  guesses?  It  is  fast,  very  fast,  losing  the 
character  it  once  enjoyed  of  being  the  best  historical  reference 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  degenerating  into  an  ordinary,  illiberal  and  un- 
just partizan  paper." 

Well — "we  have  the  facts."  Mr.  Randolph  "claimed"  and 
fobbed  every  cent  that  he  could  extract  from  the  treasury — for 
which  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means.  It  is  said  that  he  was  even  so  poor  as  to 
demand  and  receive  the  difference  on  the  exchange,  and  yet  lie 
belongs  to  that  patriotic  set  which  complains  that  the  pound  ster- 
ling has  been  raised  to  its  true  value! 

NULLIFICATORY  ARTICLES. 
Toasts  drunk  at  Edisto,  S.  C. 

By  E.  Wescoat.  Andrew  Jackson— his  example  when  a  boy 
has  taught  the  youth  of  Carolina  to  despise  his  threat  when  a 
man. 

By  R.  Rutherford.  Nullification  is  the  rightful  remedy— South 
Carolina  will  never  submit  to  a  Yankee  tariff,  while  there  grows 
on  her  soil  a  palmetto  tree. 

By  John  Jenkins.  Nullification — we  believe,  it  to  be  peace- 
ful: but  warlike  or  peaceful,  our  voice  is  still  for  nullification. 

By  James  C.  Megget.  Let  us  hesitate  no  longer — we  ought, 
wc  must  and  will  resist  the  encroachments  on  our  rights  at  any 
and  every  hazard. 

By  P.  C.  Griinball.  The  new  tariff— a  base  system  of  decep- 
tion and  robbery — ruinous  and  degrading  to  the  southern  states. 

By  William  Lewton.    The  crisis — let 
Every  mother's  son, 
Shoulder  father's  gun, 
And  'bide  by  the  rights  of  the  state. 

Nullification  sublimity.  By  Dr.  H.  L.  Trott.  "The  American 
eagle:  planted  on  the  pole  of  liberty,  by  our  father  Washington; 
on  each  wing  is  inscribed  'liberty.'  The  one  over  the  north  still 
waves  with  that  sacred  word,  while  that  over  the  unhappy  south 
is  half  closed,  deprived  of  all  its  beauty,  and  on  it  is  stamped 
'oppression.'    What  is  our  remedy?    A  pill  of  nullification!" 

Nullification  piety.  By  capt.  John  Taggart.  "Gov.  Hamilton 
— wherever  there  are,  on  this  day,  two  or  three  gathered  toge- 
ther in  the  name  of  nullificat ion,'  would  to  God  he  could  be  in 
the  midst  of  them." 

Nullification  tolerance.  The  rev.  F.'ll.  Rutledgc,  in  his  let- 
ter read  at  the  celebration  of  the  4th  of  July,  in  Pendleton,  says 

*The  "so  many"  was,  we  believe,  six— the  "changed"  since 
have  been  pretty  nearly,  if  not  quite  sixty. 


—"temporising  measures  will  not  answer:  the  crisis  demands 
unanimity  of  sentiment,  unanimity  of  action— w here  we  cannot 
conciliate  we  must  compel."  This  is  hut  a  proper  sequel  to 
judge  Prioleau's  threat  of  confiscation — the  minatory  thunder  of 
the  bench  are  echoed  from  the  pulpit.         [Charleston  Courier. 

PER   CONTRA. 

It  is  stated,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Charleston  Evening 
Post,  that  in  a  conversation  held  by  the  writer  with  general 
Jackson,  the  latter  said,  that  in  case  South  Carolina  should  re- 
sist the  tarill'laws  and  nullify,  "he  did  not  think  of  acting  against 
the  state;  but  he  would  withdraw  the  United  Stales  troops  from 
Charleston,  and  that  would  leave  the  city  so  exposed  to  insur- 
rection, that  the  inhabitants  would  then  know  how  to  value  the 
protection  of  the  general  government." 

At  the  union  meeting  at  Abbeville,  letters  were  received  from 
several  distinguished  gentlemen — among  them  from  Ewd.  Bal- 
linger,  esq.  who,  (the  account  says)  towards  the  close,  intro- 
duces the  following  apposite  reminiscence  for  the  especial  edifi- 
cation of  our  opponents  and  for  our  own  instruction.  "The 
free  trade  party"  have  always  boasted  that  theirs  are  the  princi- 
ples Which  upheld  Mr.  Jeilerson,  and  which  he  sustained— that 
Ins  election  "saved  the  constitution  at  its  last  gasp,"  Js  the  re- 
markable fact  forgotten,  that  South  Carolina  opposed  that  elec- 
tion! On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Rutledge,  he  was  considered 
hostile  to  the  state  as  then  organized— desirous  of  destroying  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary— radically  and  in  principle^\\o$- 
tile  to  the  national  constitution — accordingly  the  elder  Adams 
was  preferred;  and,  when  his  prospects  were  hopeless,  six  and 
thirty  times  did  they  vote  for  Aaron  Burr! 

It 'is  certain  that  for  Mr.  Jefferson's  success  neither  they  nor 
their  predecessors  are  "entitled  to  praise."  Thus  it  was  when 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  candidate  for  power — and  thus  it  is  when 
his  name  only  can  be  used  for  party  purposes. 

A  writer  in  the  "Courier,"  says— you  must  bear  in  mind,  fel- 
low citizens,  that  these  men  have  been  shifting  the  ground  of 
their  opposition  from  time  to  time;  and  do  thus,  delude  too  many 
of  you— their  principal  objection  has  been  that  of  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  the  tariff  laws.  You  should  not  forget,  that  these 
identical  men  are  the  same,  who,  in  the  legislative  halls  of  South 
Carolina,  defended  their  constitutionality  in  1820;  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Mr.  May's  resolution  in 
opposition  to  the  tariff,  they  then  maintained  the  "constitutional 
power  of  congress  to  protect  manufactures,"  and  in  strong  lan- 
guage, asserted,  that  "on  this  as  on  every  other  subject  on  which, 
the  general  welfare  of  the  republic  is  in  question,  it  is  wise,  li- 
beral and  magnanimous  for  the  state  to  yield."  These  gentle- 
men at  the  same  time,  to  wit:  Messrs.  Henry  L.  Pmckney,  James 
Hamilton,  jr.  Matthew  I.  Keith,  Jacob  F.  Mintzing,'  Samuel 
Prioleau  and  B.  F.  Dunkin  of  the  Charleston  delegation,  pro- 
tested in  the  strongest  terms  against  "the  practice  of  arraying 
upon  questions  of  national  policy,  the  states  as  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent sovereignties^  in  opposition  to,  or  with  a  view  to  exer- 
cise a  control  over  the  general  government."  And  where  do 
wc  find  these  gentlemen  now?  Answer:  On  the  opposite  side, 
nullifying  their  own  principles! 

A  seven  striped '.flag  was  hoisted  at  the  Oglethorpe  meeting  in 
Georgia— in  allusion  to  the  seven  southern  states.  The  follow- 
ing were  among  the  toasts  drunk  under  the  seven  striped  flag: 

By  judge  Clayton.  Self  redress:  the  only  remaining  remedy 
for  the  oppressions  of  the  South.  He  that  has  a  heart  to  feel,  a 
head  to  frame,  and  an  arm  to  defend,  "now's  the  day  and  now 'a 
the  hour,"  to  strike  for  liberty! 

By  A.  H.  Pcmbcrton,  esq.  of  Augusta.  The  present  crisis — 
Let  us  have  no  more  of  the  sickly  cant  about  brotherly  love,  and 
the  sacrcdncss  of  the  union— they  who  shook  off  the  tyrannical 
oppression  of  their  mother  country,  will  not  hesitate  to  resist 
that  of  their  sitter  states— and  if  need  be  even  unto  death. 

By  Mr.  Toombs*  of  Wilkes.  The  tariff  system— -whether  it  be 
constitutional  or  not,  it  violates  the  inherent  rights  of  southern 
freemen.  If  constitutional,  let  our  oppressors  remember,  that 
when  revolution  commences,  constitutions  end;  and  that  the  ex- 
actions of  a  British  parliament  were  met  with  the  unsheathed 
swords  of  American  patriots. 

By  judge  Dougherty,  of  Clark.  Resistance  to  oppression,  from 
any  and  every  quarter,  at  any  and  every  hazard. 

[Judge  Dougherty  is  believed  to  have  presided  at  the  trial  of 
the  missionaries.] 

Toasts  drunk  at  St.  John's  Colleton,  S.  C. 

The  tariff  of  1832— the  requisition  of  a  master  on  the  property 
of  his  vassals.  It  never  shall  become  the  law  of  the  land  in  South 
Carolina.     15  cheers. 

Nullification— the  great  conservative  principle  of  our  govern- 
ment.    Its   practical  application  at  this  time  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  liberty— the  constitution— union.     9  cheers. 
From  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Telescope. 

"The  union  of  these  states  is  now  virtually  dissolved — dis- 
solved in  the  only  place  where  it  ever  can  be  permanent,  viz: 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  is  in  vain  to  cry  out  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  union,  when  a  century  cannot  eradicate  the 
prejudices  that  already  exist  betwixt  the  people  of  the  north  and 
south.  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  man  to  love  his  oppressor?  Is  it  in 
the  nature  of  man  to  love  the  highwayman  that  presents  a  loaded 
pistol  to  his  Irrcast  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  filches 
from  his  pockets  the  price  of  his  hard  industry. 
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"It  may,  we  repeat,  be  asserted  without  the  dread  of  reluta- 
tion  that  to  preserve  the  union  is  to  continue  the  tyranny  of 
your  oppressors,  and  to  rivet  the  chains  of  slavery.  The  pre- 
sent is  not  a  time  for  cold  temporizing  policy.  All  disguise 
should  be  thrown  off,  and  patriotism  (as  in  the  days  that  tried 
E  souls)  should  speak  THIS   UNION  MUST  BE  DIS- 

"The  line  between  the  oppressors  and  oppressed  is  as  dis- 
tinctly marked  out,  as  that  betwixt  the  American  colonies  and 
the  crown  of  Britain  in  1776.  The  cases  are  the  same.  It  is 
the  government  against  the  people.  And  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  Human  reason  to  controvert  it.  Let  tories  and  consohdation- 
ists  cry  "treason!"  -'treason!''  and  at  the  same  time  remember 
that  the  same  exclamation  drowned  the  echo  of  the  voice  ol 
Patrick  Henry,  when  with  eloquence  unequalled  he  gave  that 
first  impulse  to  the  ball  of  the  revolution  which  established,  at 
least  for  a  season,  the  liberty  of  America. 

"I  will  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  the  assertion  that 
the  true  policy  of  the  south  is  to  SEPARATE  FROM  THE 
UNION.  To  continue  in  union,  is  to  continue,  like  the  lahiea 
atlas,  to  groan  with  the  weight  of  a  world  upon  your  shoulders. 

"The  project  of  a  southern  convention  is  another  trick  of  the 
enemy,  it  is  a  feint  to  prolong  the  life  of  tyranny  already  writh- 
ing in  agony  at  the  thought  of  its  approaching  dissolution. 

"Carolinians!  In  three  days  chivalric  France  effected  one  ot 
the  most  important  of  revolutions.  Less  than  three  days  are 
sufficient  for  you  to  effect  all  you  desire.  Let  the  people  hnm 
their  sovereignty  and  speak  the  fiat  "we  will  be  free,"  and  like 
Milton's  angel  that  fell  from  the  battlements  of  heaven,  the  many 
headed  monster  which,  with  insatiate  thirst  and  sanguine  jaws, 
feeds  upon  the  life  blood  of  the  south,  will  fall  from  its  boasted 
height  into  the  abyss  of  infamy,  and  the  chains,  which  it  has  im- 
piously forged  for  you  and  your  children,  will  fall  at  your  teet 
nccurscd.  Be  prompt!  be  decisive!  and  your  victory  is  won 
without  a  struggle.  A  CI  1  I^n  • 

From  the  Georgia  Courier. 

Mr.  John  A.  Jones,  of  Carroll,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Guien  of 
the  Constitutionalist  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  concludes  in 
these  heartrending  strains: 

"Before  God,  I  love  the  union  as  well  as  any  man;  and  would 
willingly  sacrifice  my  life  to  preserve  it,  and  the  constitution, 
that  my  children  might  live  free.  But  when  I  look  on  them  and 
believe  that  the  inheritance  of  freedom  which  my  father  pur- 
chased with  his  blood  and  suffering,  and  transmitted  untarnish- 
ed to  me,  will  not  descend  to  them;  when  I  see  manacles  forg- 
ing for  their  young  limbs,  which  I  know  will  be  put  on  before 
they  are  out  of  the  gristle;  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  them  before 
they  shall  submit  to  this  degradation." 

Judge  Clayton,  of  Geo'.  One  would  have  thought  that  this 
gentleman  had  obtained  a  quant,  suf.  of  a  certain  sort  of  repu- 
tation, at  the  last  session  of  congress,  to  satisfy  half  a  dozen 
"cormorants  of  lame."  His  faith  as  a  nuliifier  was  given  in  the 
toast— "he  that  dallies  is  a  dastard— he  that  doubts  is  damned, 
which  was  thought  very  beautiful!  In  answer  to  a  late  call  for 
his  opinion  on  the  tariff  and  nullification,  he  says: 

"1  would  declare  the  law  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null 
and  void.  I  would  notify  the  general  government  of  this  fact, 
nnd  if  the  law  was  not  repealed,  or  modified,  so  as  to  lay  a  re- 
venue duty  only,  which  should  be  adequate  to  the  just  wants  ol 
the  government,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  first  session  of 
the  next  congress,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1834,  and  if,  fur- 
ther, it  should  attempt  to  enforce  the  law  after  that  time,  thus 
unrepealed  or  unmodified,  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  this 
state  would  be  no  longer  a  member  of  the  union.  This  is  my 
mode  of  resistance,  but  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  I  am  prepared 
for  any  and  all  other  modes  that  will  rid  us  of  the  oppression." 

FRENCH  CLAIMS. 
Office  of  tlie  commissioners  under  the  acUo  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  convention  -with  France. 

Washington  city,  Septeinber  18,  1832. 

Ordered,  That  all  persons  having  claims  under  the  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
French,  concluded  on  the  4th  July,  1831,  to  file  memorials  of 
the  s;ime  with  the  secretary  of  the  board.  Every  memorial  so 
filed,  must  be  addressed  to  the  commissioners,  it  must  set  forth 
minutely  and  particularly  the  facts  and  circumstances  whence 
the  right  to  prefer  such  claim  is  derived  to  the  claimant,  and  it 
must  be  verified  by  his  affidavit. 

And  in  order  that  claimants  may  be  apprized  of  what  the 
board  now  considers  neeessary  to  be  avered  in  every  such  me- 
morial, before  the  same  will  be  received  and  acted  on,  it  is  fur- 

Ordercd,  That  in  every  such  memorial  it  shall  be  set  forth 

1.  For  and  In  behalf  of  whom  the  claim  is  preferred. 

2.  Whether  the  claimant  is  a  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  and  if  so,  whether  he  is  native  or  naturalized,  and 
where  is  now  his  domicil;  if  he  ciaims  in  his  own  right,  then 
whether  he  was  a  citizen  when  the  claim  had  its  origin,  and 
where  was  then  his  domicil;  or,  if  he  claims  in  the  right  ol 
another,  then  whether  such  other  was  a  citizens  when  the 
claim  had  its  origin,  and  where  was  then,  and  where  is  now, 
his  domicil. 

3.  Whether  the  Attire  amount  of  the  claim  does  now,  and 
did  at  the  time  when  the  claim  had  its  origin,  belong  solely  and 
absolutely   to  the  claimant;  and  if  any  other  person  is  or  has 


been  interested  therein,  or  in  any  part  thereof,  then  who  is  such 
other  person,  and  what  is,  or  was,  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
interest;  and  how,  when,  by  what  means,  and  for  what  con- 
sideration, the  transfer  of  right  or  interest,  if  any  such  were, 
took  place  between  the  parties. 

4.  Whether  the  claimant,  or  any  other  who  may  at  any  tim« 
have  been  entitled  to  the  amount  claimed,  or  any  part  thereof, 
hath  ever  received  any,  and  if  any,  what  sum  of  money  or  other 
equivalent  as  indemnification  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
loss  or  injury  upon  which  the  claim  is  founded;  aud  if  so,  when, 
and  from  whom  the  same  was  received. 

And  that  time  may  be  allowed  to  the  claimants  to  prepare  and 
file  the  memorials  above  mentioned,  it  is  further 

Ordered,  That  when  this  board  shall  close  the  present  ses- 
sion, it  will  adjourn  to  meet  again  on  the  third  Monday  of  De- 
cember next,  at  which  time  it  will  proceed  to  decide  whether 
the  memorials  which  may  have  been  tiled  with  the  secretary  are 
in  conformity  to  the  foregoing  orders,  and  proper  to  be  received 
for  examination,  and  to  transact  any  other  business  that  may 
come  before  it;  and  that  the  secretary  cause  public  notice  hereof 
to  be  given  in  the  journals  authorised  to  publish  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.    By  order  of  the  board. 

J.  E.  FROST,  secretary. 

THE  INDIAN  WAR  OVER. 

BLACK  HAWK  AND  THE  PROPHET  TAKEN. 

Comi  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Globe,  dated  U.  S.  Indian 

agency  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  3d  Sept.  1832. 
F.  P.  Blair,  esq. 

Dear  sir:  The  Indian  war  is  over.  The  celebrated  leaders  of 
the  hostile  Indians,  Black  Hawkaud  the  Prophet,  were  delivered 
to  me  at  this  place  on  the  27th  ult.  by  the  Winnebagoes  of  my 
agency.  The  day  after  generals  Scott  and  Atkinson  left  this 
pface,  I  sent  out  two  parties  of  Winnebagoes  to  bring  Black 
Hawk,  the  Prophet  and  Niapope  to  me.— They  returned  the  27th 
ult.  about  10  or  11  o'clock,  and  delivered  the  two  first.  The 
same  day  I  turned  them  over  to  col.  Taylor,  commanding  Fort 
Crawford,  and  expect  to  accompany  them  with  a  military  escort 
to  the  head  quarters  of  gen.  Scott,  at  Rock  Island,  in  a  day  or 

I  am  now  waiting  the  return  of  an  express  sent  up  the  Missis- 
sippi, by  which  I  expect  to  receive  about  50  or  60  more  prisoners, 
taken  by  the  Indians.— There  is  now  48  in  the  fort,  delivered  to 
me  by  the  Winnebagoes  of  my  agency,  and  I  have  previously 
delivered  to  general  Atkinson  43  prisoners  taken  by  the  Winne- 
bagoes and  Menomenees. 

The  moment  the  hostile  Indians  entered  the  limits  of  my  agen- 
cy by  crossing  the  Wisconsin,  with  the  aid  of  the  command- 
in"  officer  at  this  fort,  I  assembled  the  Indians  of  my  agency, 
and  encamped  them  before  my  door,  where  they  remained  until 
the  battle  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  rout  of  the  hostile  Indians. 

I  herewith  cover  to  you  an  account  of  the  delivery  of  Black 
Hawk  and  the  Prophet  to  me. 


Your  most  obedient  servant, 
JOS.  M.  STREET. 


Prairie  du  Chien,  27th  August,  1832. 
At  11  nVlock,  to  day,  Black  Hawk  and  the  Prophet  were  de- 
o  gen.  Joseph  M.  Street,  by  the  One-eyed  Deconi  and 
Chaetar,  Winnebagoes,  belonging  to  his  agency.  Many  of  the 
officers  from  the  fort  were  present.  It  was  a  moment  of  much 
interest.  The  prisoners  appeared  in  a  full  dress  of  white-tanned 
deer-skins.  Soon  after  they  were  seated,  the  One-eyed  Deconi 
rose  up,  and  said — 

My  father— I  now  stand  before  you:  when  we  parted,  I  told 
you  I  would  return  soon;  but  I  could  not  come  any  sooner. 
We  have  had  to  go  a  great  distance,  [to  the  Dalle,  on  the  Wis- 
consin—above the  Portage].  You  see  we  have  done  what  you 
sent  us  to  do:  these  are  the  two  that  you  told  us  to  get— [point- 
ing to  Black  Hawk  and  the  Prophet]. 

My  father— We  have  done  what  you  told  us  to  do.  We  al- 
ways do  what  you  tell  us,  because  we  know  it  is  for  our  good. 
My  father—  You  told  us  to  get  these  men,  and  it  would  be  the 
cause  of  much  good  to  the  Winnebagoes.  We  have  brought 
them;  but  it  hal  been  very  hard  for  us  to  do  so.  That  one, 
Mucatamish-ka-kaek-q.*  was  a  great  way  off.  You  told  us  to 
bring  them  to  you  alive:  we  have  done  so.  If  you  had  told  us 
to  bring  their  heads  alone,  we  would  have  done  so— and  it 
would  have  been  less  difficult  than  what  we  have  done. 

My  father— We  deliver  these  men  into  your  hands.  We 
would  not  deliver  them  even  to  our  brother,  the  chief  of  the 
warriors,  but  to  you;  because  we  know  you,  and  believe  you 
ate  our  friend.  We  want  you  to  keep  them  safe.  If  they  are 
to  be  hurt,  we  do  not  wish  to  see  it.  Wait  until  we  are  gone, 
before  it  is  done. 

My  father— Many  little  birds  have  been  flying  about  our  ears 
of  late,  and  we  thought  they  whispered  to  us  that  there  was  evil 
intended  for  us;  but  now  we  hope  these  evil  birds  will  let  our 
ears  alone. 

%  f.dher— We  know  you  are  our  friend,  because  you  take 
our  part;  and  that  is  the  reason  we  do  what  you  tell  us  to  do. 

My  father— You  say  you  love  your  red  children:  we  think  we 
love'  you  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  you  love  us.  We  have 
confidence  in  you,  and  you  may  rely  on  us. 

My  father— We  have  been  promised  a  great  deal  if  we  would 
take  these  men— that  it  would  do  much  good  to  our  people. 
We  now  hope  to  see  what  will  be  done  for  us. 


Black  Hawk. 
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My  father— We  have  come  in  haste;  we  are  tired  and  hungry. 
We  now  put  these  men  into  your  hands;  we  have  done  all  that 
you  told  us  to  do. 
General  Street  said — 

My  children — You  have  done  well.  I  told  you  to  bring  these 
men  to  me,  and  you  have  done  so.  I  am  pleased  at  what  you 
have  done.  It  is  for  your  good,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  pleased. 
I  assured  the  great  chief  of  the  warriors,  that  if  these  men  were 
in  your  country,  you  would  find  them,  and  bring  them  to  me — 
that  I  believed  you  would  do  whatever  I  directed  you;  and  now 
that  you  have  brought  tnem,  I  can  say  much  for  your  good.  1 
will  go  down  to  Rock  Island  with  the  prisoners,  and  I  wish  you 
who  have  brought  these  men,  especially,  to  go  with  me,  with 
such  other  chiefs  and  warriors  as  you  may  select. 

My  children — The  great  chief  of  the  warriors  when  he  left 
this  place  directed  me  to  deliver  these,  and  all  other  prisoners, 
to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  at  this  place,  col.  Taylor,  who  is 
here  by  me.  . 

My  children — Some  of  the  Winnebagoes,  south  of  the  Wis- 
consin river,  have  befriended  the  Saukies,  and  some  of  the 
Indians  of  my  agency  have  also  given  them  aid.  This  dispieas- 
eth  the  great  chief  of  the  warriors  and  your  gre^it  father,  the 
president,  and  was  calculated  to  do  much  harm. 

My  children— Your  great  father,  the  president,  at  Washington, 
has  sent  a  great  war  chief  from  the  far  east,  gen.  Scott,  with  a 
fresh  army  of  soldiers.  He  is  now  at  Rock  Island.  Your  great 
father,  the  president,  has  sent  him  and  the  governor  and  chief 
of  Illinois  to  hold  a  council  with  the  Indians.  He  has  sent  a 
speech  to  you,  and  wishes  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Win- 
nebagoes to  go  to  Rock  Island  to  the  council  on  the  10th  of  next 
month.  I  wish  you  to  her  ready  in  three  days,  when  I  will  go 
with  you. 

My  children — I  am  well  pleased  that  you  have  taken  the 
Black  Hawk,  the  Prophet,  and  other  prisoners.  This  will  en- 
able me  to  say  much  for  you  to  the  great  chief  of  the  warriors, 
and  to  the  president,  your  great  father.  My  children,  I  shall 
now  deliver  the  two  men  Black  Hawk  and  the  Prophet  to  the 
chief  of  the  warriors  here;  he  will  take  care  of  them  till  we  start 
to  Rock  Island. 

Col.  Taylor  said— The  great  chief  of  the  warriors  told  me  to 
take  the  prisoners  when  you  should  bring  them,  and  send  them 
to  Rock  Island  to  him.  I  will  take  them  and  keep  them  safe, 
but  I  will  use  them  well,  and  send  them  with  you  and  general 
Street,  when  you  go  down  to  the  council,  which  will  be  in  a  few 
days.  Your  friend  gen.  Street,  advises  you  to  get  ready  and  go 
down  soon,  and  so  do  1. 

I  tell  you  again  I  will  take  the  prisoners;  I  will  keep  them 
safe,  but  I  will  do  them  no  harm.  I  will  deliver  them  to  the 
great  chief  of  the  warriors,  and  he  will  do  with  them  and  use 
them  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  ordered  by  your  great  father, 
the  president. 

Cheaton,  a  Winnebago  warrior  then  said  to  gen.  Street: — 
My  father — I   am   young   and  do   not  know   how   to   make 
speeches.     This  is  the  second  time  I  ever  spoke  to  you  before 
people. 

My  father— I  am  no  chief;  I  am  no  prator;  but  I  have  been 
allowed  to  speak  to  you. 

My  father — If  I  should  not  speak  as  well  as  others,  still  yon 
must  listen  to  me. 

My  father — When  you  made  the  speech  to  the  chiefs  Waugh- 
Kon  Decbni  Carramana,  the  One  Eyed  Deconi  and  others  'tother 
day,  I  was  there.  I  heard  you.  I  thought  what  you  said  to 
them,  you  also  said  tome.  You  said,  if  these  two,  (pointing  to 
Black  Hawk  and  the  Prophet),  were  taken  by  us  and  brought  to 
you,  there  would  never  more  a  black  cloud  hang  over  your  Win- 
nebagoes. 

My  father — Your  words  entered  into  my  ear,  into  my  brains, 
and  into  my  heart. 

My  father — [  left  here  that  same  night,  and  you  know  you 
have  not  seen  me  since  until  now. 

My  father — I  have  been  a  great  way.  I  have  had  much  trou- 
ble; but  when  I  remembered  what  you  said,  I  knew  what  you 
said  was  right.  This  made  me  continue  and  do  what  you  told 
me  to  do. 

My  father — Near  the  Dalle,  on  the  Wisconsin,  I  took  Black 
Hawk.  No  one  did  it  but  me, — I  say  this  in  the  ears  of  all  pre- 
sent, and  they  know  it — and  I  now  appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
our  grand  father,  and  the  earth  our  grand  mother,  for  the  truth 
of  what  I  say! 

My  father— I  am  no  chief,  but  what  I  have  done  is  for  the  be- 
nefit of  my  nation,  and  1  hope  to  see  the  good  that  has  been 
promised  to  us. 

My  father— That  one,  Wa-bo-kie-shiek,*  is  my  relation— if  he 
is  to  be  hurt  I  do  not  wish  to  see  it. 

My  father— Soldiers  sometimes  stick  the  ends  of  their  guns, 
(bayonets),  into  the  backs  of  Indian  prisoner's  when  they  are 
going  about  in  the  hands  of  the  guard.  I  hope  this  will  not  be 
done  to  these  men. 

Description  of  the  tico  distingidshed  prisoners,  (Black 
Harwk  and  the  Prophet),  at  the  time  they  -were  deliver- 
ed to  general  Jos.  'JU.  Street,  by  a  gentleman  -who  xtras 
present. 

Black  Hawk,  a  Potawatomy  by  birth,  but  raised  by  the  Sau- 
kies, appears  to  be  about  60  years  old,  has  a  small  bunch  of 
gray  hair  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  the  rest  is  bare,  has  a  high 

*The  prophet. 


forehead,  a  Roman  nose,  a  full  mouth,  which  generally  inclines 
to  be  a  little  open,  has  a  sharp  chin,  no  eye  brows,  but  a  very 
fine  eye;  his  head  is  frequently  thrown  back  on  his  shoulders; 
he  is  about  5  feet  4  or  5  inches  high;  at  present  he  is  thin,  and 
appears  much  dejected,  but  now  arid  then  he  assumes  the  aspect 
of  command.  He  held  in  his  left  hand  a  white  flag,  in  the  other 
the  tail,  with  the  back-skin,  head  and  beak  of  the  Calumet 
eagle;  with  this  he  frequently  fans  himself.  His  Indian  name  is 
Museata-mish-ka-kaek. 

The  Prophet,  a  half  Saukie  and  half  Winnebago,  is  about  40 
years  old,  nearly  six  feet  high;  is  stout  and  athletic;  has  a  large 
broad  face,  short  blunt  nose,  large  full  eyes,  broad  mouth,  thick 
lips,  with  a  full  suit  of  hair.  He  wore  a  white  cloth  head  dress 
which  rose  several  inches  above  the  top  of  his  head — the  whole 
man  exhibiting  a  deliberate  savageness— not  that  he  would  seem 
to  delight  in  honorable  war,  or  fight;  but  making  him  as  the 
priest  of  assassination  or  secret  murder.  He  had  in  one  hand  a 
while  flag,  while  the  other  hung  carelessly  by  his  side.  They 
were  both  clothed  in  very  white  dressed  deer  skins,  fringed  at 
the  seams  with  short  cuttings  of  the  same.  His  Indian  name  i» 
Wa-bo-kie-shiek— (White  Cloud.) 

GENERAL  A.  L ACOCK 'S 

LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES'.- 

From  the  U.  S.  Telegraph. 
Freedom,  Beaver  county,  Penn.  June  25th,  1832. 

GENERAL  ANDREW  JACKSON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

Sir:  Some  days  since,  through  the  medium  of  a  mutual  friend, 
I  received  your  letter,  enclosing  a  number  of  interrogatories, 
that  I  am  requested  to  answer,  in  relation  to  the  knowledge  I 
have  of  the  course  pursued  by  John  O.  Calhoun,  vice  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  his  conduct  towards  you  in  regard  to 
your  conduct  in  the  Seminole  war.  By  the  same  mail  I  re- 
ceived a  line  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  which  he  states  that  you  had 
furnished  him  with  a  copy  of  the  interrogatories,  and  that  he 
had  declined  putting  any  questions  to  me,  or  what  he  terms 
"joining  issue,"  but  had  no  objection  I  should  answer  what- 
ever questions  you  should  put,  requesting,  however,  as  a  matter 
of  justice,  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  my  answers;  to  a  com- 
pliance with  this  request,  I  could  see  no  valid  objection,  and 
have  furnished  him  with  a  copy  accordingly. 
Interrogatories  put  by  Andrew  Jackson,  president  of  the 
United  States,  to  Abner  Lacock,  of  Pennsylvania: 

1st.  "Did  Mr.  John  C.  Calhoun,  at  any  time,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  congress  in  the  winter  of  1818,  '19,  or  at  any  other  time, 
mention  to  you  my  confidential  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  dated  6th. 
January,  1818,  relative  to  Florida  and  the  Seminole  war— show 
you  that  letter,  a  copy  thereof,  or  speak  of  its  contents?  Did  he 
ever  tell  you  that  letter  had  been  answered?  If  yea,  what  did 
he  say  was  the  substance  of  that  answer?  If  nay,  did  he  give 
any  reasons  why  an  answer  was  not  given,  and  what?  What 
did  you  understand  to  be  Mr.  Calhoun's  object  in  speaking  to 
you  of  that  letter?" 

Answer.  Mr.  Calhoun  never  did,  at  any  time,  or  upon  any 
occasion,  communicate  to  me,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  his> 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  soch  a  letter,  or  of  its  contents; 
although,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  I  had  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter,  I  did  not  derive  that  knowledge  from  Mr- 
Calhoun;  nor  have  I  ever  made  a  suggestion  to  any  man  that 
would  justify  such  a  belief. 

2.  "Did  Mr.  Calhoun,  at  any  time,  and  when,  communicate 
to  you  the  views  expressed  as  to  the  course  pursued  by  him  ir» 
Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  in  relation  to  my  conduct  in  Che  Semi- 
nole war?  If  yea,  what  were  those  views,  and  that  course? 
What  opinion,  if  any,  did  Mr.  Calhoun  express  to  you  as,  at  the 
time  of  your  conversation,  entertained  by  him  relative  to  my 
orders,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  lwd  executed  them? " 

Answer.  Some  time  in  January,  1819,  I  think  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  month,  Mr.  Calhoun  called  upon  me  in  the 
senate  chamber,  and  asked  me  into  a  committee  room,  and, 
when  there,  said  be  wished  to  converse  with  me  in  regard  tc» 
your  operations  in  Florida,  as  that  subject  was  before  a  com- 
mittee of  which  he  had  understood  I  was  chairman.  He  there 
stated  that  the  subject  had  embarrassed  the  administration,  and" 
presented  many  difficulties  at  first,  but  a  course  was  finally 
agreed  upon  that  he  had  flattered  himself  would  have  been  ge- 
nerally acquiesced  in  and  approved,  and  he  was  sorry  to  find 
himself  mistaken,  or  words  to  this  effect.  We  then  went  on  to> 
compare  opinions,  and  discuss  the  subject. 

Among  other  things,  I  stated  expressly,  that,  from  the  fact* 
disclosed,  it  was  my  opinion,  you  had,  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  Seminole  war,  exercised  cruel  and  unprecedented  severi- 
ty in  putting  to  death  captive  Indians  and  British  traders;  that, 
by  the  forcible  seizure  of  the  Spanish  posts,  you  had  transcend- 
ed your  orders,  and  usurped  the  power  of  congress,  and,  conse- 
quently, violated  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Calhoun  replied  that  he  agreed  with  me  that  the  capturing  the 
Spanish  posts  was  unauthorised  and  illegal;  and  he  said,  when 
the  subject  was  first  presented  by  the  president,  he  had  been  for 
taking  pretty  strong  ground,  and" instituting  an  inquiry  into  your 
conduct;  but,  after  mature  consideration,  the  cabinet  had  made 
a  different  decision,  and  he  had  acquiesced;  and  he  observed, 
he  had  yielded  his  opinion  with  less  reluctance,  finding  the  pre- 
sident strongly  inclined  to  adopt  a  different  course;  and,  he 
added,  that,  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  he  should 
consider  it  his  duty  to  sustain  the  measures  of  the  president,  if 
it  could  be  done  with  any  propriety— or  words  to  this  import. 
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To  a  suggestion  by  me,  that  we  differed  In  opinion  as  to  who 
ther  you  were  or  were  not  reprehensible  for  your  conduct,  he 
replied,  to  decide  this  question  regard  must  be  had  to  your  mo- 
tives; these,  he  believed,  had  been  pure  and  patriotic;  that, 
from  mistaken  zeal  in  the  service  of  your  country,  you  had  ex- 
ceeded the  powers  given  you,  or  any  the  president  had  a  right 
to  bestow.  At  the  same  time  he  observed  that  Spam  deserved 
from  us  the  treatment  she  had  received,  and  a  surrender  of  the 
posts  was  all  she  had  a  right  to  look  lor;  that,  whether  you 
were  culpable  or  not,  was  a  concern  of  our  own,  and  not  hers. 
lie  spoke  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Florida*,  then  a  subject  of 
negotiation  with  the  Spanish  minister,  Don  Onis,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  favorable  result,  that  he  was  apprehensive  alight  be 
defeated  or  endangered  by  a  vote  of  censure,  or  the  disapproval 
of  your  conduct.  1  told  "Mr.  Calhoun,  in  reply,  that  his  views, 
or  those  of  a  similar  nature,  on  the  subject,  had  been  previously 
presented  to  me  by  the  president,  but  he  had  tailed  to  convince 
ine  that  there  were  either  consistency  or  safety  in  the  course 
adopted  by  the  administration.  That,  if  the  seizure  of  the  Spa- 
nish posts  by  you  was  lawful,  constitutional,  and  in  obedience 
to  orders  given,  tbey  should  not  have  been  surrendered;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  U  their  capture  was  illegal,  unconstitutional, 
and  in  violation  of  your  orders,  you  were  highly  reprehensible, 
and  to  pass  over  such  conduct  without  censure  or  animadver- 
sion, was  to  sanction  it,  and,  acting  upon,  and  fortified  by  this 
precedent,  every  land  or  naval  officer  in  our  service  might,  in 
future,  involve  the  nation  in  war,  at  their  discretion  or  caprice. 
Such,  I  stated,  were  my  views,  and,  having  been  charged  by 
the  senate  with  the  investigation,  I  should  not  shrink  from  the 
responsibility  of  faithfully  discharging  my  duty.  Mr.  Calhoun 
then  said  he  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  objecting  to 
the  inquiry;  it  was  rather  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  carried 
on  that  had  given  him  surprise.  He  had  under^-tood  that  gover- 
nor Mitchell,  of  Georgia,  who  had  just  arrived  in  the  city,  had 
been  sent  lor  to  give  evidence;  that  his  testimony  should  be 
viewed  with  allowance,  as  he  was  the  personal  enemy  of  gene- 
ral Gaines,  and,  he  believed,  equally  so  of  general  Jackson;  that 
Mitchell  was  an  Indian  agent,  and  charges  had  been,  or  would 
be,  as  he  understood,  preferred  against  him,  that  would,  if  esta- 
blished, seriously  affect  his  character,  and  he  wished  to  put  me 
on  my  guard.  I  assured  him  governor  Mitchell  had  not  been 
sent  for  by  order  of  the  committee,  nor,  to  my  knowledge,  writ- 
ten to  by  any  member  of  it.  That,  after  his  arrival,  I  was  told 
by  Mr.  Forsyth  that  he  was  in  possession  of  many  facts  con- 
nected with  the  Seminole  war,  and  this  I  had  mentioned  to  the 
committee,  and,  by  this  order,  he  was  subpoenaed. 

In  repeating  the  above  conversation,  between  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  myself,  1  do  not  pretend  that  I  have  used  the  precise  words 
made  use  of  by  us,  but  I  am  certain  that  1  have  not  been  mis- 
taken in  their  import  or  meaning. 

This  conversation  was  not  considered  by  me  as  confidential, 
nor  was  it  enjoined  on  me  as  such. 

3.  "Was  jour  object  in  consulting  Mr.  Calhoun  to  procure  in- 
formation to  aid  you  in  forming  your  report  upon  my  conduct  in 
the  Seminole  war,  made  to  the  senate  on  the day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1819?  Did  Mr.  Calhoun  understand  that  to  be  your  ob- 
ject?" 

Jlnswcr.  I  never  did  consult  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  any  other  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion or  aid  in  forming  the  report,  unless  the  circumstances  and 
facts  I  am  about  to  mention,  may  be  so  considered. 

Previous  to  Mr.  Forsyth's  appointment  as  minister  to  Spain, 
and  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  he  had  more 
than  once  stated  to  me  his  belief  that  you  had  issued  orders  to 
general  Gaines,  alter  the  dose  of  the  Seminole  war,  directing 
the  capture  of  St.  Augustine,  the  capital  of  East  Florida,  and 
that  these  orders  had  been  countermanded  by  the  president. 
But,  as  the  documents  furnished  by  the  war  department  con- 
tained no  evidence  of  the  fact,  we  were  uninformed  on  the  sub- 
ject until  1  was,  long  afterwards,  informed  by  Mr.  Eaton,  of 
the  committee,  that  orders  to  that  effect  had  been  issued  by 
you,  and  that  the  place  would  have  been  taken,  had  not  the  or- 
ders been  countermanded;  this  he  gave  as  an  evidence  of  your 
firmness  and  decision,  and  the  absence  of  those  qualities  in  the 
administration.  This  information  induced  me,  soon  afterwards, 
to  call  on  Mr.  Calhoun  at  the  war  office— Mr.  Roberts,  my  col- 
league, was  in  company.  Upon  inquiry,  Mr.  Calhoun  told  me 
that  such  orders  had  been  issued  by  you,  and  were  immediately 
countermanded.  I  inquired  why  this  correspondence  had  not 
been  furnished, 

He  said  it  never  had  been  called  for.  I  replied,  that  the  calls 
were  in  general  term-,  and  comprehended  all  the  information 
on  the  subject  of  the  Seminole  war  that  it  was  safe  and  proper 
for  the  executive  to  communicate,  01  words  to  that  effect.  Here 
Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  most  bland  and  conciliatory  manner,  (I  re- 
member his  words  distinctly),  observed— "bad*  yon  not  bettei 
try  general  Jackson  tin  what  lie  ha*  dene,  and  not  for  what  lie 
has  designed  to  do."  I  answered  him.  I  was  not  governed  by 
personal  hostilities  to  you,  nor  were  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee; we  wished  to  do  ourselves,  the  country,  and  VOU,  strict 
justice;  and  for  this  purpose  we  wished  all  the  information  that 
could  be  rightfully  obtained.  If  the  correspondence  was  of  a 
private  or  confidential  nature,  1  did  not  ask  it;  if  of  a  public 
nature,  we  had  aright  to  receive  it.  Mr.  Calhoun  said,  he 
would  be  clad  if  1  would  consult  the  president,  and  if  he  had  no 
objection  he  would  stud  me  the  correspondence,  ifl  would  call 
for  it  as  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  immediately  called  on 
the  president,  anflj  when  informed  of  the  object  of  my  visit,  he 


said  he  had  not  examined  the  Seminole  documents  since  their 
publication,  nor  did  he  know  that  the  correspondence  in  ques- 
tion had  been  withheld,  (or  words  to  this  purpose);  but  if  it  were 
so,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  it  should  be  furnished.  I  gave  the 
information  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  he  soon  afterwards  sent  to  the 
committee  a  copy  of  the  correspondence. 

4.  "Did  Mr.  Calhoun  see  your  report,  or  any  part  of  it,  before 
it  was  made?  Did  lie,  before  it  was  made,  or  afterwards,  in  di- 
rect allusion  to  the  report,  or  otherwise,  express  to  you  his  con- 
currence in  the  views  therein  expressed?  YYThat  other  views, 
or  opinions,  or  facts,  if  any,  relative  to  my  conduct,  or  his,  in 
the  affair  of  the  Seminole  war,  did  Mr.  Calhoun  communicate 
to  you  at  that  or  any  other  time?" 

Jlnswer.  Mr.  Calhoun  never  did  see  the  report,  or  any  part 
of  it,  before  it  was  made,  nor  has  he  at  any  time,  before  or  since 
the  report  was  made,  expressed  to  me  his  concurrence  in  the 
views  taken  therein,  other  than  what  I  have  already  stated  in 
my  ans\ver<to  the  second  interrogatory,  and  that  passed  in  the 
committee  room;  nor  has  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  any  manner  or  upon 
any  occasion,  since  I  called  upon  him  at  the  war  office,  as  above 
stated,  communicated  to  me  his  sentiments  or  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  Seminole  war,  or  your  conduct  in  Florida. 

5.  "Has  any  thing  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Calhoun, 
since  the  session  of  congress  in  1818,  '19,  explanatory  of  his 
conduct  or  mine  in  relation  to  the  Seminole  war,  and  the  inci- 
dents which  grew  out  of  it?     If  yea,  what?" 

Jlnswcr.  After  the  unhappy  dispute  (I  mean  for  the  honor  of 
the  country)  had  taken  place  between  you  and  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  the  publication  of  his  pamphlet,  he  sent  to  me  one  of  them 
with  his  name  and  compliments  wrftten  on  the  title  page.  On 
reading  the  book,  and  finding  my  name  gratuitously  introduced, 
in  connection  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Crawford,  in  a  way  not  very 
honorable  to  either,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Cal- 
houn had  sent  the  book  to  me  as  an  act  of  civility  to  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, with  whom  all  intercourse  had  been  suspended  for 
ten  years,  or  an  insult;  and  in  this  state  of  uncertainty  I  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt  of  it,  and,  in  my  letter,  made  some  ani- 
madversions on  the  impropriety  of  dragging  me  from  retirement 
before  the  public;  and  endeavored  to  repel  the  insinuation  that 
I  had  acted  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Crawford  or  any  other 
executive  officer,  in  framing  the  report;  reminded  Mr.  Calhoun 
of  our  conversation  in  the  committee  room,  and  his  endeavors 
to  justify  your  motives  in  the  Florida  operations.  I  recurred  to 
your  confidential  or  Johnny  Rhea  letter,  and  its  new  version  as 
given  in  the  pamphlet,  as  proof  positive  and  irrefragable  of  your 
having  committed  an  unlawful  act  with  a  perfeet  consciousness 
of  its  being  so,  inasmuch  as  you  had  proposed  confidentially  to 
the  president  to  take  the  Floridas  or  make  war  upon  Spain,  if 
the  president  would  guarantee  to  you  an  indemnity,  by  signify- 
ing his  approbation  to  a  Confidential  friend;  thus,  if  successful, 
securing  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  and,  at  all  events,  escaping 
with  impunity  by  shifting  the  responsibility,  and  throwing  it 
upon  the  president.  In  this  view  of  the  ease,  I  stated  that  your 
deliberate  intentions,  and  the  motives  by  which  you  had  been 
governed,  could  not  be  mistaken. 

I  expressed  to  Mr.  Calhoun  my  regret  to  find,  by  his  pamph- 
let, fact-  disclosed  and  opinions  expressed  by  him  and  others 
high  in  authority,  in  relation  to  your  conduct,  that  had  been 
carefully  suppressed  at  the  time  of  the  investigation.  That,  for 
his  part,  he  was  about  to  receive  his  reward,  and  would  fa|l  a 
victim  to  his  own  policy,  nor  would  he,  in  my  opinion,  although 
the  first  on  the  list,  be  the  last  victim. 

The  purport  and  substance  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  I  have 
given  you.  My  papers  were  so  much  deranged  and  destroyed 
by  the  spring  flood,  that  I  could  not  find  the  copy,  of  course  I 
have  to  write  from  recollection.  This  letter  was  not  written  in 
confidence;  I  did  not  request,  nor  did  it  require  an  answer;  nor 
did  I  ever  receive  an  answer  to  it  from  M*  Calhoun.  I  have 
only  to  repeat,  that,  other  than  what  I  have  already  stated,  I 
have  had  no  communication  from  Mr.  Calhoun  "relative  to  the 
Seminole  war,  and  t.he  incidents  growing  out  of  it." 

Having  closed  my  answers  to  the  interrogatories,  you  will 
permit  me  to  observe,  that  such  of  the  foregoing  questions,  as, 
by  fair  and  necessary  inference,  were  calculated  to  make  me 
the  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  accuse 
or  criminate  you,  I  should  have  refused  to  answer  in  a  court  of 
justice,  and  should  have  repelled,  as  an  attempt  to  make  me 
impugn  my  own  character  and  dishonor  myself,  and  that  too  in 
the  discharge  of  an  important  public  duty,  liut,  notwithstand- 
ing you  seem  to  consider  me  the  victim  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  supe- 
rior duplicity  and  skill,  still,  your  appeal  to  me,  to  do  you  jus- 
tice, in  a  ease  where  you  suppose  me  concerned  in  inflicting  the 
injury,  evinces  such  confidence  in  my  sincerity  and  candor  on 
your  part,  that  it  has  not  failed  to  bo  duly  appreciated  on  mine; 
and  hence  it  is,*]  have  answered  all  your  questions,  however 
objectionable,  with  unreserved  frankness. 

Finding  by  youi  letter  before  me,  that  you  design  the  state- 
ment  for  "future  historical  Use,  and  that  your  object,  and  sole 
i  the  establishment  of  truth,  and  to  do  justice  to  all  men," 
permit  me  in  conclusion  to  assure  you,  that  it  will  afford  me 
sincere  pleasure  to  learn  that  I  have  contributed  in  any  decree 
to  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  so  laudable;  and,  should  the 
information  I  have  given,  be  the  means  of  producinc  harmony 
and  restoring  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  first  officers 
of  the  government,  It  will,  to  me,  bo  a  source  of  much  additional 
pleasure,  and  cannot  fail  to  he  highly  gratifying  to  every  man 
who  regard.-,  the  reputation  and  honor  of  his  country. 

Yours,  &.c.  A.  LACOCK. 
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$Cf~We  present  our  reader's  with  a  pretty  large  collec- 
tion of  miscellaneous  scraps  which  had  accumulated  on 
our  hands — generally  interesting  for  present  use,  and 
more  so  for  reference— fixing  many  facts,  circumstances, 
and  dates,  and  conveying  much  information. 

(jtf-In  consequence  of  a  very  severe  imputation  cast 
upon  the  character  of  the  late  president  Monroe,  in  the 
official  paper,  the  "Globe"— 'Mr.  Gouverneur,  son-in- 
law  of  the  deceased,  has  opened  a  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Blair,  which  will  probably  lead  to  some  curious, 
and,  perhaps,  important  developements,  if  pursued. 
We  give  the  correspondence  as  far  as  published,  and 
shall  register  the  whole,  as  it  appears.  It  assumes  a  se- 
rious aspect — and  Mr.  G.  will,  no  doubt,  vindicate  the 
memory  of  his  illustrious  relative. 

The  length  of  this  correspondence,  and  the  rather  late 
period  in  the  week  at  which  we  received  it,  has  materi- 
ally interfered  with  the  general  arrangement  of  matter 
for  the  present  sheet — but  the  Jirst  object  of  this  work— 
which  is  the  record  of  like  articles,  must  be  kept  steadi- 
ly in  view. 

Qt5"The  annual  statement  concerning  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
30th  September  1831,  has  only  just  been  published;  but 
we  hope  in  the  next,  or  next  succeeding  number,  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  witli  a  full  and  generally  sufficient  view 
of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  and  follow  it  by  some 
other  statistical  tables  having  relation  to  the  same  sub- 
jects. 

fcf-We  have  also  a  very  long  letter — filling  twelve  co- 
lumns of  the  "Telegraph, "  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  vice 
president  of  the  United  States,  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  go- 
vernor of  South  Carolina,  written  on  the  invitation  of  the 
latter  that  he  would  "fill  up  his  argument"  of  the  last 
year  concerning  nullification.  The  high  authority  from 
whence  this  paper  proceeds  may  induce  us  to  publish  it— 
if  a  season  of  leisure  occurs.  But  we  have  lost  all  relish 
for  long  discussions  of  this  wire-drawn  subject,  and  sup- 
pose that  our  readers  generally  are  quite  wearied  with  it — 
though  it  is  necessary  to  the  political  history  of  our  times 
that  it  should  be  occasionally  noticed. 

{^Certain  propositions  submitted  by  the  secretary  of 
war  to  the  Cherokee  nation,  with  a  view  to  their  removal 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  have  been  respectfully  consider- 
ed, but  firmly  rejected  by  the  general  council.  The  cor- 
respondence, which  is  interesting,  is  laid  off  for  insertion. 

QCf-Mr.  Ritchie  seems  angry.  Thomas  had  better 
"keep  cool"— for,  if  we  mistake  not  the  "signs  of  the 
times,"  he  will  soon  have  occasion  for  his  whole  stock 
of  philosophy,  and  all  his  address  in  the  manufacture  of 
"curses"  and  blessings  at  will — with  his  "entire"  cargo 
of  '■'■consistency''''  to  keep  himself  alloat  in  his  own  "do- 
minion." We  have  materials  for  another  chapter  of  the 
sayings  of  Thomas — but  do  not  think  that  the  subject,  or 
the  matter,  is  worth  the  additional  room  that  it  would 
occupy.  Thomas  objects  to  our  query,  whether  he  him- 
self did  not  write  the  East  Room  letter?  He,  at  least,  fa- 
thered that  deliberate  string  of  wilful  falsehoods;  and, 
in  his  slow  and  tardy  and  faint  acknowledgement  of  the 
base  organ  that  had  been  made  of  him,  he  "roared  as 
gently  as  a  sucking  dove'''' — not  in  the  manner  in  M'hich 
the  "Enquirer"  was  accustomed  to  speak  in  the  times 
that  are  past.  It  was  frank  and  honest;  it  is — what  the 
caucus  of  1824,  and  the  "combinations"  of  1827  have 
made  it.  It  is  like  an  effigy  of  the  "bird  of  wisdom" 
stuck  upon  a  pole,  to  shew  us  how  the  wind  bloweth. 

Baltimore.     It  will  he  seen  that  though  a  few  cases 
of  cholera  still  happen,  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  epidemic. 
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Most  of  the  recent  fatal  results  have  been  caused  by 
indiscreet  uses  of  food.  Caution  is  yet  necessary,  and 
especially  in  those  who  have  hitherto  restricted  them- 
selves in  this  particular' — 'and  exposures  to  the  night-air 
should  still  be  avoided,  or  carefully  guarded  against,  by 
all  who  have  kept  themselves  housed  in  times  past. 

We  noticed  last  week  certain  unkind,  as  well  as  unjust, 
reports,  which  had  been  circulated  concerning  the  state  of 
our  city,  and  the  daily  reports  of  our  board  of  health,— 
giving  an  extract  from  the  "American,"  which  shewed 
that  these  reports,  for  the  five  weeks  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  epidemic,  were  only  69  deaths  less  than  the  weekly 
reports  of  interments.  The  latter  (692)  was  the  true 
amount  of  deaths  by  the  cholera,  up  to  the  time  stated, 
and  the  former  (625)  approximated  that  amount  more 
nearly  than,  perhaps,  has  happened  in  any  other  place 
ravaged  by  this  fearful  disease.  The  "American"  of 
Tuesday  last  continues  this  subject,  and  charges  it  upon 
certain  editors  of  Philadelphia  papers,  that  they  have  not 
yet  made  the  amende  honorable,  by  placing  official  truth 
in  opposition  to  anonymous  misrepresentation,  and  goes 
on  to  return  the  "poisoned  chalice"  in  shewing  that,  by 
the  official  statement  of  Roberts  Vaux,  as  chairman,  (see 
last  number  of  the  Register,  page  71),  "not  less  than" 
seventy  deaths  took  place  in  the  Arch  street  prison,  on  5th 
of  August — 'and  yet  that  on  the  5th  and  6th  August,  though 
seventy  had  died  on  the  5th  only,  forty-one ,  only,  were 
reported  by  the  Philadelphia  board  of  health  for  the  two 
days — or  a  short  report  in  two  days,  perhaps,  really  equal 
to  one-half  the  whole  deficiency  in  the  daily  reports  of  the 
Baltimore  board  for  five  weeks,  and  in  a  case  concerning 
which  there  ought  not  to  have  been  a  want  of  correct  in- 
formation. The  report  of  Messrs.  Vaux,  &c.  says,  "not 
less  than  seventy"  died  on  the  5th  August  in  the  Arch 
street  prison;  but  the  official  reports  of  the  board  of 
health  for  the  5th  and  6th  of  that  month,  give  only  41 
deaths.  These  "not  less  than  seventy"  who  lived  in  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  were  "consigned  to  the  grave  before 
night."  They  were  interred.  There  could  not  have 
been  any  "mistake"  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  this  awful 
visitation. 

AVe  shall  not,  probably,  revert  to  this  matter  again— 
but  we  have  felt  bouftd  to  vindicate  our  worthy  and  faith- 
ful officers  of  health.  We  retort  the  unjust  charges  made 
against  them,  not  in  a  spirit  of  maliciousness,  but  in  the 
way  of  caution, — that  "those  who  live  in  glass  houses 
should  not  throw  stones  at  their  neighbors." 

Baltimore,  October  Ath,  1832. 
To  the  mayor  and  board  of  health: 

Gentlemen — I  have  instituted  careful  inquiry  into  the 
subject  of  the  late  epidemic,  and  have  met  nothing  to 
change  my  opinion  already  before  the  public,  that  cholera 
has  ceased  to  prevail  as  an  epidemic;  and  as  daily  re- 
ports were  made  in  consequence  of  the  disease  partaking 
of  that  charactef,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  continued  now  that  that  state  of  things  has  ceased  to 
exist. 

There  are  still  a  few  spasmodic  cases  occurring,  every 
one  of  which  is  attributable,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  to 
imprudence,  and  I  am  daily  grieved  at  the  solicitous 
manner  in  which  I  am  inquired  of,  by  persons  of  the 
strictest  prudence,  as  to  the  safety  of  returning  to  the  use 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  almost  daily  witness  indul- 
gences to  children  in  the  use  of  these  articles.  There  is 
also  another  class  who  are  constantly  liable  to  suffer  in 
respectable  life,  by  indulging  too  freely  in  articles  pro- 
per in  themselves,  but  which  they  use  too  freely.  I 
have  been  frequently  told — I  ate  a  hearty  dinner,  break- 
fast or  supper  a  little  before  I  was  taken  sick — .now  the 
fact  is,  that  to  eat  hearty  is  still  dangerous. 

I  beg  leave  most  strongly  to  urge  that,  unless  much 
care  be  taken,  cholera  will  continue  to  sweep  away  even 
the  best  among  us,  and  the  intemperate  may  have"  a  still 
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more  summary  settlement  with  death — not  that  there  ex- 
ists any  considerable  portion  of  poison  in  tlie  air,  but  it 
has  left  our  bodies  impressed  with  a  predisposition  to  a 
certain  form  of  disease.  This  may  easily  be  understood 
hy  observing  how  liable  persons  are  to  attacks  of  ague 
in  the  spring,  before  there  is  any  miasma  afloat  in  the 
air,  owing  to  the  body  having  been  affected  by  the  poison 
during  the  preceding  fall. 

In  a  word,  I  wish  it  were  "i  my  power  to  visit  the  fire- 
side of  every  family  in  this  our  favored  city,  and  urge, 
with  the  solicitude  of  a  parent,  the  necessity  which  still 
exists  for  the  same  care  in  the  vise  of  prohibited  articles, 
until  the  cold  air  of  the  approaching  season  shall  re-in- 
vigorate our  bodies,  and  give  to  our  digestive  organs 
their  wonted  vigor.      With  sincere  respect, 

llon.vrio  G.  Jameson-,  consulting phymcian. 
Wm.  Steuart,  mayor,  Thus.  S.  Shepperd,  Jacob  Deems, 
Peter  Foy,  esqrs.  commissioners  of  health. 

Health  office,  Baltimore,  Octobei*A,  1832. 

The  mayor  and  board  of  health  approve  of  the  above 
communication  from  the  consulting  physician — and  they 
take  the  present  occasion  to  return  their  warmest  (hanks 
to  the  physicians  of  the  city,  for  their  co-operation  in  the 
preventive,  curative  and  other  measures  employed 
against  cholera — a  kind  Providence  having  relieved  us 
from  the  late  calamity,  lias  impressed  upon  our  minds  the 
most  sincere  thanks,  to  the  author  of  all  good,  for  tin 
mildness  of  the  evil  which  lately  beset,  us. 

Determined  that  daily  reports  will  not  be  made  here 
after.     By  order,  David  Hakims,  secretary. 

The  land  law.  It  seems  now  freely  admitted  that 
tbe  plan  to  dispose  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  re 
ported  by  the  committee  on  MANUFACTURES  (!!!)  in  the 
senate,  and  which  passed  that  body  by  a  large  majority, 
would  also  have  been  promptly  accepted  by  the  house  ot 
representatives — unless  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Clai/  was 
the  author  of  it!  That  this  project  will  be  renewed  and 
adopted — after  the  election,  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt. 
It  is  a  rightful  and  reasonable  one — and  will,  besides, 
settle  a  question  that  must  become  "distracting,"  if  much 
longer  suffered  to  remain  as  it  is. 

BavK  of  the  I'.vitki)  States.  The  stock  in  this 
bank  has  risen  to  U9M&120,  because  of  the  late  election 
at  Albany  and  Philadelphia — real  sales.  Some  think  that 
before  the  end  of  the  ensuing  week  it  may  advance  to  123 
@125,  on  account  of  the  general  election  which  takes 
place  in  Pennsylvania  on  Tuesday. 

Free  thade!  ! !  By  the  following  the  important  liber- 
ty is  gained  that  the  masters  of  American  vessels,  at  Li 
verpool,  bee.  may  purchase  American  beef  and  pork,  foi 
the  home  voyage! 

An  important  regulation  in  regard  to  provisions,  has 
just  been  adopted  in  England.  By  the  ship  Napoleon, 
from  Liverpool,  our  correspondent  writes,  "By  the  re- 
cent custom  house  act  foreign  salted  beef  and  pork,  in 
bond,  is  allowed  to  be  taken  for  ship  stores,  without  the 
payment  of  duty."  '      [j\\  J".  Shipping  List. 

"The  American  System."  Gen.  Alexander  Hamilton  long 
ago  said — "Let  Americana  disdain  to  be  the  instruments  of  Eu- 
ropean greatness!  Let  the  slates,  bound  together  in  a  tb 
indissoluble  union,  concur  in  erecting  one  great  AMERICAN 
EM,  superior  to  the  contr  l  of  all  trans-atl 
nce,  and  able  I  >  dictate  the  terms  of  the  connexion  between 
the  old  and  the  new  world." 

New  isnxns!  It  is  supposed  that  an  expenditure  of 
not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars  would 
be  required  to  open  ship-channels  between  the  Atlantic. 
and  Pacific  oceans  at  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Seas  at  the  isthmus  of 
Sue/. — 'and  North  America,  South  America  and  Africa 
be  thus  rendered  islands! — the  distance  bet\v< 
eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  world  being  reduced 
one-half?  and,  as  "time  is  money,"  the  cost  of  opening 
such  communications  would  Boon  be  reimbursed.  Tin  se 
great  improvements  might  be  easily  effected  by  a  liberal 
compact  between  nations — but  it  cannot  be  expected,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  that  any  such  agreement  en- 
tor*!  into  will  be  long  respected — for  the  strongest  pow- 


er at  sea,  or  the  power  holding  dominion  over  the  laud, 
will  feel  it  "right"  to  profit  in  the  advantages  severally 
possessed  by  them;  and  hence  there  is  no  prospect  that 
these  great  works  will  ever  be  effected  by  the  general 
co-operation  of  commercial  nations.  Under  a  man  like 
the  present  pacha  of  Egypt,  such  a  canal  as  is  suggested 
might  be  made  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez — the  cost  of 
which  is  computed  at  less  than  four  millions  of  dollars; 
but  his  life,  as  well  as  the  stability  of  power  in  Egypt, 
is  uncertain — and  there  is  even  less  dependence  in  a  per- 
manent state  of  things  in  "Central  America."  Thus, 
however  pleasant  it  may  be  to  speculate  on  such  mighty 
improvements  of  the  -world  "that  we  inhabit,"  the  per- 
versity of  the  hearts  of  men,  with  the  uncertainty  ot  all 
human  arrangements,  will  probably,  and  forever,  prevent 

their  execution.  • 

The  whaling  business  is  becoming  a  large  one  at 
several  places  on  the  Hudson — especially  at  the  city  of 
Hudson,  Poughkeepsie  and  Newburg — 'and  several  large 
ships  are  employed  in  it.  These  ports  are,  of  course, 
below  "Marcy's  Farm"- — the  Overslaugh. 

Camden  anh  Ambot  rail  Road.  The  New  York 
Gazette  says — -We  notice,  with  much  pleasure,  the  first 
trial  on  a  part  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  rail  road.  At 
4,  yesterday  afternoon,  we  received  the  Philadelphia  pa- 
pers of  yesterday,  having  come  in  the  new  line  from  Bor- 
dentown  to  Heightstown,17  miles  on  the  rail  road — thence 
in  stages  12  miles  to  the  new  landing  on  the  Karitan,  6 
miles  below  New  Brunswick,  where  the  passengers  were 
put  on  hoard  the  steamer  Water  Witch,  for  New  York, 
which  line  is  to  be  continued.  This  productive  route 
will  be  in  operation  next  month,  from  Bordentown  to 
the  Raritan.  

The  "domestic  system."  We  looked  in,  yesterday 
afternoon,  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Butts  &  Lock- 
wood,  in  the  arcade,  to  take  a  glance  at  some  military 
coats,  which  are  being  made  for  the  company  of  First  Light 
Infantry,  in  this  city.  Every  thing  about  the  uniform  of 
this  company  will  he  purely  American.  The  cloth, 
which  is  of  a  beautiful  grey,  and  is  of  fine  texture — is 
from  the  manufactory  of  Zachariah  .Men,  esq.  of  this 
city — the  buttons  are  of  a  rich  and  tasteful  pattern,  bear- 
ing the  initials  "L.  I."  in  has  relief,  and  were  made  by 
.Messrs.  Bobinson,  Jones  &  Company,  of  Attleborough, 
Massachusetts — and  the  gold  leaf  employed  upon  the  very 
handsome  facings,  was  wrought  in  Philadelphia.  We 
doubt  not  the  entire  company — and  it  will  consist  of 
■ve.nty-five  members' — are  wholly  American  in 
their  feelings  and  bias — and  we  may  naturally  hope  and 
believe  that  none  of  them,  when  equipped  in  "their  Ame- 
rican coats,  with  American  trimmings — all  made  by 
American  artizans,  would  willingly  do  any  thing  to  in- 
jure the  American-  Ststk.-.i,  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  present  so  gratifying  a  spectacle.  [Providence  Journal. 

Woor..  We  are  glad  to  learn  by  the  last  "Boston  Cou- 
rier," that  there  have  been  extensive  operations  in  wool, 
at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  last  Register. 

!!!CA\  institute — N.  YonK.  We  have  strange- 
ly' omitted  to  mention,  that  the  fifth  great  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  American  manufactures  will  be  held  in  New 
York  on  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  inst. — at  which  the  usual 
brilliant  display  of  articles  may  be  expected  from  the 
hands  of  our  skilful  mechanics  and  manufacturers — and 
which  heretofore  have  so  much  gratified  the  friends  and 
astonished  the  opponents  of  the  "American  System," 
being  examined  by  many  thousand  persons. 

The  Grampus  and  hsr  prize.  A  beautiful  service  of  plate 
has  been  presented,  by  the  different  insurance  companies  of  IV. 
Orleans,  to  captain  Tatiiall.of the  U.S.  schooner  Grampus, now 
in  that  port,  complimentary  of  his  service  in  giving  protection  to 
the  commerce  of  the  has-  of  Mfttico. 

A  letter  which  we  find  in  the  New  Orleans  Bee  of  the  1st  ult. 

dated  Mati ros,  Aug.  9th,  gives  the  following   particulars  of 

the  Outrage  committed  upon  the  schooner  Wm.  A.  Turner,  by 
the  Montezuma,  since  captured  by  the  United  States'  schooner 
Grampus: 

"The  American  schooner,  William  A.  Turner,  Mary,  master, 
arrived  this  morning  from  New  York,  whence  she  sailed  on  the 
20th  June  last.     The  captain  reports  that  ing  in 

lat.  '20,  44,  N.  Jong.  96,  35,  W.  he  was  boarded  by"  an  armed 
Mexican  vessel  called  the  JMonte-uma,  of  Tampico,  command- 
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eri  by  Pedro  Villaveal,  and  detained  nine  hours;  that  tliey  forcibly 
took  from  on  board  a  considerable  quantity  of"  provisions  and 
sundry  other  articles  of  merchandise,  together  with  the  writing 
desk  and  papers  belonging  to  the  supercargo;  that  on  the  eve  of 
their  departure  they  forced  him  to  sign  papers  the  contents  of 
which  he  did  not  understand;  and  that  he  protested  in  the  strong- 
est terms  against  their  conduct,  but  was  silenced  by  offensive 
and  abusive  language,  and  frequently  threatened  with  confine- 
ment, and  the  halter.  They  offered  no  explanation  of  their  mo- 
tives, and  apparently  manifested  as  little  concern  for  the  conse- 
quences a.-:  the  most  hardened  pirates  could  do.-*' 

Expenditures  of  government.  The  expenditure  of  the  go- 
vernment, exclusive  of  the  national  debt,  was,  in 

1822 ^10.508.017  81    "      * 

18-23 10,190',113  81 

1824 10,830,635  95 

1825 12,892,514  72 

1826 13,255,413  00 

1827        .    • 13,216,650  86. 

1828 12,542,408  61 

1829 12,669,490  62 

1830 13,229,533  33 

1831        .         .  (estimated)    .         .         14,777,911  58 

Making  an  aggregate  of  .  .  .  #124,273,720  38  in  ten 
years,  or  an  annual  average  expenditure  of     12,420,372  04 

Mail  routes.  There  ia  no  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  United  States,  than  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  post  offices  and  the  mail  routes.  The  following  table  shows 
the  increase  for  regular  periods  often  years  each,  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution.  The  first  column  gives  the 
number  of  post  offices,  the  second  the  amount  of  miles  of  post 
roads,  and  the  third  the  amount  of  postage  received  in  the  seve- 
ral years  mentioned. 

No.  offices.         Miles  of  post  roads.  Postage. 

1790  75  1,875  $37,935 

1800  903  20,817  280.204 

1810  2,300  36,406  551,684 

1820  4,500  72,492  1,111,927 

1830  8,004  113,000  1,707,418 

In  1831  the  receipts  from  postage  had  increased  to  $1,997,811, 
but  the  number  of  offices  and  miles  of  post  route  were  not  given 
in  the  post  master  general's  report.  That  report  gives  the  num- 
ber of  miles  performed  by  the  mail  annually,  and  it  appears  that 
in  the  year  ending  July  1st,  1831,  this  number  was  15,468,692, 
being  an  increase  of  986,702  miles  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months. 

These  are  rapid  steps  in  advance,  showing  a  developement  of 
the  resources  of  the  country  in  an  astonishing  rate  of  Increase. 
We  have  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  capability  of  a  young 
country  which  has  done  so  much  in  its  infancy.      [Bait.  Am. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  Again  and  again  has  this  city  suffered  se- 
verely by  fire.  About  2  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
ult.  a  fire  was  discovered  in  the  house  owned  by  Richard  Smith, 
esq.  at  the  corner  of  Fayette  and  Hargett  streets.  The  account 
.says— It  had  attained  such  mastery,  before  the  citizens  could 
be  collected,  that  it  was  impossible,  either  by  blowing  up  houses, 
or  the  use  of  owr  small  engine,  to  check  its  progress  until  every 
building  on  the  main  street,  between  the  corner  above  mention- 
ed and  the  Newbern  bank  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  bank 
itself  was  only  saved  by  the  counsel  and  intrepidity  of  a  reso- 
lute and  determined  few. 

The  individual  loss  is  very  great,  though  by  far  the  greatest 
sufferer  is  Mr.  Richard  Smith.  His  loss  in  inonrv,  bonds,  goods, 
and  houses,  cannot  be  less  than  .f  30,000. 

Georgia.  The  Augusta  Courier  thus  classes  the  candidates 
for  congress,  in  reference  to  nullification: 

Sound.  Jas.  M.  Wayne,  R.  H.  Wilde,  William  Schley,  Geo. 
W.  Owens,  Geo.  R.  Gilmer,  Jas.  C.  Terrell,  C.  E.  Haynes,  John 
Coffee,  II.  Branham,  Thomas  W.  Harris,  Daniel  W.  Stewart, 
James  C.  Watson. 

Nidlificrs.     A.  8.  Clayton,  D.  Newman. 

Doubtful.     R.  L.  Gamble,  Thomas  F.  Foster. 

Very  douhtful.     Seaborn  Jones. 

Florida.  From  a  Tallahassee  paper  of  the  4th  ult.  we  learn 
the  following  facts:— Sentence  of  death  having  bean  passed  by 
iperior  court  of  Florida  upon  a  man  by  the  name  of  Rogers", 
lie  was  respited  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Westcot,  until  governor 
Duval  should  arrive,  from  whom  strong  hopes  of  executive  mer- 
cy were  entertained  by  the  criminal  and  his  friends.  Accord- 
ingly on  his  arrival  a  formal  application  for  pardon  was  made; 
but  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  the  hearing,  the  counsel 
for  the  criminal  found  nothing  but  the  governor's  written  refusal 
to  interfere  in  the  matter.  Upon  this  he  was  applied  to,  with 
the  approbation  of  judge  Randall,  who  presided  at  the  trial  of 
Rogers,  for  another  respite  till  the  meeting  of  the  court  of  errors; 
but  rather  than  meet  the  responsibility  even  of  granting  this 
application,  he  resigned  his  office  as  governor  of  Florida. 

His  letter  of  resignation  to  the  president,  with  his  commission 
enclosed,  together  with  a  note  to  the  secretary,  requesting  him 
to  put  the  letter  of  resignation  into  the  post  office  and  assume 
the  executive  duties,  were  handed  to  Mr.  Westcot,  who  there- 
upon secreted  himself  to  avoid  the  application  for  the  respite; 


but  being  ferreted  out  and  compelled  to  hear  it,  he  declared  he 
had  no  power  to  act  in  the  case,  and  if  he  thought  he  had,  he 
would  resign  too.  During  the  progress  of  this  farce,  Rogers  was 
executed;  upon  which  the  secretary  took  upon  himself  to  retain 
the  resignation  and  commission  of  governor  Duval,  who,  it  is 
Understood,  has  taken  them  back,  and  resumed  the  duties  of  his 
office.  

Claims  ox  Denmark.  A  session  of  the  board  of 
commissioners,  under  the  convention  with  Denmark,  was 
to  have  been  opened,  in  this  city,  yesterday.  As  the  se- 
cretary of  the  board,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  sickness,  is 
not  present  to  give  official  notice,  we  have  been  requested 
thus  informally  to  state,  that  the  commissioners  consent- 
ed to  postpone  the  proposed  session  to  a  time  to  be  here- 
after officially  announced,  at  the  desire  of  various  claim- 
ants, in  consecpience  of  the  appearance  of  the  cholera  in 
tins  city,  as  well  as  at  places  where  some  of  the  claim- 
ants themselves  reside.  We  are  at  the  same  time  de- 
sired to  say,  that  this  postponement  will  not  protract  the 
adjustment  of  the  several  claims  beyond  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  the  existence  of  the  commission. 

[Nat.  Int.  Oct.  2. 

Buffalo.  The  "Journal"  published  at  Buffalo,  is 
printed  on  a  large  sheet,  each  page  containing  six  long 
and  wide  columns;  and  we  notice  with  pleasure  that 
fifteen  of  the  24  columns  of  that  paper  of  the  2Gth  ult. 
are  filled  with  business-like  advertisements — shewing  as 
well  the  bustle  of  the  town,  as  the  profit  of  this  respecta- 
ble periodical. 

Bank  of  England.  The  stock  of  this  bank  which  stood  at 
202i  on  the  16th,  is  quoted  on  the  23d  at  188£.  The  decline 
was  occasioned  by  reports  that  the  investigating  committee  had 
ascertained  that  the  reserved  fund  of  the  bank,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  five  millions,  was  actually  less  than  three  millions. 
This  fund  had  been  reduced  by  expenses  and  sacrifices  in  re- 
turning to  specie  payments,  and  the  losses  by  the  forgeries  of 
Fauntleroy  were  about  £360,000.  Some  estimates  were  made, 
shewing  that  if  the  concerns  of  the  bank  were  to  be  wound  up 
at  once,  the  value  of  the  stock  was  not  more  than  130  per  cent. 
These  statements  had  caused  considerable  agitation  among  the 
stockholders.  A  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  held  on  the 
16th,  when  the  governor  submitted  some  very  luminous  accounts 
connected  with  the  bank,  from  which,  it  appeared  that  the  un- 
divided profits  of  the  bank  were  £2,900,000,  and  that  taking  the 
value  of  the  premises,  dead  stock,  &c,  the  balance  in  favor  of 
■the  proprietors  was  about  £4,000,000.  The  decline  in  the  price 
of  the  stock,  commenced  immediately  after  this  meeting  was 
held. 

Profits  of  the  bank  of  England. — The  bank  was  first  establish- 
ed in  1694,  on  a  capital  of  £1,200,000;  increased,  from  time  to 
time,  from  that  date  to  1746,  to  £11,686,800,  at  which  amount  it 
■tood  up  to  1816.  From  1746  to  1780,  a  dividend  of  five  per 
cent,  per  annum  was  paid  on  this  amount;  in  the  seven  years, 
1781-7,  six  per  cent.;  in  the  nineteen  years,  1788-1806,  seven  per 
cent.;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  from  June  1799,  to  October  1806, 
£3,783,780  was  divided  among  the  shareholders,  in  the  way  of 
bonus.  In  the  nine  years,  1807-1815,  ten  per  cent,  per  annum 
was  paid  on  the  £11,686,800.  In  1816  £3,000,000  was  passed 
by  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  government  account,  at  a  charge 
of  three  per  cent,  per  annum:  a  like  amount  being  at  the  same 
time  proportionally  added  to  the  accounts  of  the  then  sharehold- 
ers; so  that,  for  the  years  1816-1823,  ten  per  cent,  per  annum 
was  paid  on  £14,686,800,  instead  of  £11,686,800— equal  to  12± 
per  cent,  on  the  latter  amount.  Since  1828,  eight  per  cent,  per 
annum  has  been  paid  on  £14,686,800. 
— .►»©  ©  ©*.. — 
ELECTION  NEWS. 
A  seemingly  unexpected  result  took  place  at  the  election  of 
charter  officers  for  the  city  of  Albany,  for  orte  party  appears  to 
have  "run  wild"  with  joy  and  the  other  "broken  down  with 
grief."  The anti- Jackson  or  anti-regency  party  carried  four  out 
of  the  five  wards  of  the  city,  as  shewn  by  the  highest  vote  on 
the  several  tickets  in  each,  as  follows: 

Anti-Jackson.  Jackson. 

1st  ward  336  397 

2d  ward  455  318 

3d  ward  190  114 

4th  ward  359  349 

5th  ward  342  148 

Thus  the.  entire  political  character  of  the  city  is  changed.  The 

whole  anti-Jackson  "gain"  since  the  last  election,  is  said  to  be 

600— and  it  is  stated,  that  300  men  who  were  "for  the  regency" 

last  year,  now  voted  against  it.     In  the  2d  ward,  it  is  said  that 

55  office-holders  live,  who   receive   53,750  dollars  a  year!     Of 

the  4th,  the  "Argus,"  before  the  election,  said— as  the  "fourth 

ward  goes— so  goes  the  state."    A  new  division  of  the  "spoils 

of  victory"  is   intimated,  with  respect  to  all  the   city  officers. 

Rut  "two  wrongs    will    not  make  one   right." — Ten    thousand 

dollars  are  offered  in  one  bet  that  Mr.  Granger  will  be  elected 

governor  of  New  York. 

The  election  of  inspectors  of  elections  in  Pennsylvania  is  ge- 
nerally taken  as  a  test  of  the  general  elections.     The  following 
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are  returns  of  those  "premonitory  elections,"  which  took  place 
on  the  98th  ult. 

City  of  Philadelphia. 

Wurds.            Jlnti-Jackson.  Jackson.  Total. 

Upper  Delaware              ;U0  969  579 

Lower  Delaware             i<"<7  215  599 

High  street                       959  71  ;!23 

Chesnut                             943  149  386 

Walnut                              254  68  322 

Dock                                  311  112  423 

Fine                                    303  1-46  449 

New  Market                    278  202  480 

Cedar                                  196  222  418 

Locust                                291  284  575 

South                                 246  1G0  406 

Middle                              9B0  158  418 

North                                394  200  594 

South  Mulberry               326  212  538 

North  Mulberry               290  356  646 

Total  4,331  2,811  7,142 

Last  year  the  Jackson  majority  was  907.    Now  the  anti-Jack- 

8on  majority  is  1,520.    Last  year  the  former  succeeded  in  11  of 

the  15  wards;  now  the  other  party  has  prevailed  in  13  of  the 

wards. 

In  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  generally,  a  like  change  was 
manifested.  The  anti-Jackson  ticket  prevailed  in  six  of  the  se- 
ven wards  of  the  Northern  Liberties — in  all  the  wards  of  Spring 
Garden,  in  South-work,  &c.  &c.  But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go 
into  details,  as  we  shall  have  the  decisive  results  next  week,  the 
election  for  governor  and  members  of  congress,  &c.  taking  place 
on  Tuesday.  The  votes  of  the  present  year,  for  the  choice  of 
inspectors,  as  compared  with  those  given  in  1831,  shew  a  differ- 
ence of  many  thousands.  Persons  attended  them  who  had  rare- 
ly been  seen  at  the  polls — such  as  the  venerable  and  reverend 
bishop  White,  the  rev.  Dr.  Ely,  with  long  lines  of  the  aged  and 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  city.  On  the  result  stated, 
the  "Philadelphia  Gazette,"  hitherto  an  active  journal  on  the 
side  of  the  administration,  immediately  came  out  in  support  of 
the  "anti-Jackson  ticket" — adopting  this  course  that  it  might 
"no  longer  do  violence  to  the  bias  of  the  earliest  friends  and 
most  ardent  adherents,"  of  that  old  and  widely  circulated  diur- 
nal. 

At  Pittsburg,  the  anti-Jackson  inspectors  received  808  votes — 
the  Jackson  647— in  1829,  preceding  the  last  election  for  gover- 
nor, the  vote  was  932  Wolf  and  506  Ritner.  At  Lancaster,  Read- 
ing, Lewistown,  Chambersburg,  Gettysburg,  Shippensburg,  &c. 
anti-Jackson  inspectors  were  chosen;  and  at  Harrisburg,  Car- 
lisle, 8tc.  the  Jackson  ticket  prevailed,  by  reduced  majorities. 

A  great  change  has  certainly  taken  place  in  Pennsylvania. 
Its  extent  will  soon  be  ascertained. 

In  Maryland.  Until  at  the  moment  as  it  were,  of  "making 
up"  the  pages  of  the  present  sheet,  we  did  not  observe  that  an 
account  of  the  general  election  lor  members  of  the  house  of  de- 
legates, which  took  place  on  Monday  last,  was  not  put  into  type. 
It  must  be  deferred  until  next  week.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
no  material  change  has  taken  place  since  the  last  election. 
—»►»©©»+«— 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHOLERA. 

BALTIMORE. 

White     r  j       ,    Private  Hospi-    Penifcn 
persons.    ^oiOTea- rrraoticc.     tats.         tiarii. 
Sept.  29.  0  2  1  1  _ 

Sept.  30.  2  12  1  — 

Oct.       1.  9  0  2  0  — 

Oct.      2.  0  5  3  2  — 

Oct.      3.  2  3  4  1  _ 

Oct.      4.  1  0  10  — 

Baltimore  board  of  health,  Sept.  29. 

The  board  of  health  again  earnestly  request  their  fellow  citi- 
zens to  refrain  from  the  use  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  If  this  re- 
quest should  be  strictly  complied  with,  the  board  are  confident- 
ly of  the  opinion,  that  they  would,  in  a  very  few  days,  be  able 
to  announce  the  pleasing  intelligence  of  the  total  disappearance 
of  cholera  Irom  our  city.     By  order, 

DAVID  HARRIS,  secretary. 
Health  office,  Baltimore.  October  1,1839. 

Report  of  interments  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  for  the  last 
week  ending  this  morning,  viz— 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  1;  stillborn  6;  consumption  10 
cholera  21;  cholera  infantum  11;  convulsions  2;  worms  I  •  obi 
age  ];  child  bed  1;  bilious  fever  5;  infantile  unknown  14;  ma 
rasmus2;  dysentery  5;  abscess  1;  tvphus  fever  1;  jaundice  1-  he 
morrhage  1;  liver  complaint  1;  drowned  1;  intemperance  1;  pleu- 
risy 1;  teething  1— Total  89.  v 

Under  1  year,  21;  between  1  and  2,  5;  2  and  5.  11;  5  and  10 
3;  10  and  21,  8;  above  21,  11—89. 

Males  43— females  16—89 
ed  persons,  27  free,  9  slaves 

Vy%rder1  -,      ™,  DXVID  HARRIS,  secretary. 

At  Cambrtdgc,  Md.  there  were  9  cases  and  .".deaths  tortile 
week  ending  September  29.  With  the  exception  of  three  per 
sons,  all  who  had  died  at  this  village  from  the  commencement 
of  the  disease  were  blacks.  Some  cases  in  Calvert  county 
There  were  a  few  more  deaths  with  ranch  alarm  at  //. 
The  "Free  Press"  of  that  place  says  that  Ibe  sick  Were  aban- 
doned, and  the  dead  were  unceremoniously  treated— and  that 
owe  person  died  in  the  hospital,  without  an   attendant,  during 


Total. 

2 
3 
2 
5 

5 

1 


Of  which  number  29  were  color 


the  night.  This  alarm  had  subsided,  for  the  disease  has  disap- 
peared. Several  deaths  have  taken  place  at  Port  Tobacco,  and 
the  village  was  nearly  deserted.  The  cholera  has  been  bad  at 
Federick,  but  suddenly  abated. 

From  Virginia,  besides  the  eases  at  Richmond  (noticed  under 
a  subsequent  head),  we  hear  of  a  few  deaths  from  cholera — at 
Charlestown  and  its  vicinity;  at  Manchester,  near  Richmond,  at 
Kempsvillc,  and  Petersburg. 

North  Carolina.  Thirteen  deaths  by  the  cholera  took  place 
at  Elizabeth  city  in  the  week  ending  September  29 — and  the 
slaves  on  several  plantations  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  at- 
tacked. With  very  few  exceptions,  the  disease  has  proved  fatal 
only  to  dissolute  white  persons,  or  blacks— chiefly  the  latter. 

Ohio.  New  oases  have  occurred  near  Cleveland.  Five  per- 
sons had  died  in  one  family,  &c. 

Pennsylvania.  One  case  has  happened  at  Chambersburg,  in 
a  youth  who  had  just  returned  from  Frederick,  Md.  and  a  few 
cases  at  Lancaster,  Easton,  &c. 

Canada.  The  deaths  at  Montreal,  by  cholera,  in  the  week 
ending  the  21st  ult.  were  only  six.  The  disease  had  re-appear- 
ed at  St.  John's  and  St.  Athanase,  and  100  deaths  had  taken 
place  at  Mascouche,  in  a  week.  It  also  prevailed  at  Plantaga- 
net,  &c. 

The  disease  has  been,  indeed,  awful  in  Canada — almost  as 
fatal  as  in  certain  parts  of  Asia,  from  which  we  long  ago  had 
such  terrible  accounts  of  its  ravages. 

Washington.  The  cholera  has  very  nearly  disappeared  in  thin 
city;  and  much  abated,  if  not  also  retired  from  Georgetown.  A 
few  cases  have  been  reported  at  Alexandria,  which  has  been 
very  slightly  attacked. 

Richmond.  On  the  24th  and  25th  ult.  there  were  52  interments 
in  this  city— 13  whites  and  39  colored.  Up  to  the  26th,  five  of 
the  public  guard  had  died;  and  11  others  were  then  in  the  hos- 
pital. The  cholera  raged  fearfully  in  the  alms  house — where 
25  died  in  one  day.  The  physicians  were  so  much  engaged,  that 
they  were  unable  to  form  a  board  of  health  on  the  25th.  It  was 
estimated  that  60  were  down  with  the  cholera  at  one  time,  and 
reported  that  three  colored  women  had  died  in  one  house:  35 
died  on  the  28th — 9  white,  26  colored.  The  disease  had  broken 
out  in  the  penitentiary,  and  one  of  the  convicts  had  desperately 
attempted  an  escape,  but  he  was  fired  upon  and  wounded.  On 
the  29th  there  were  30  deaths  by  cholera;  on  the  30th,  25  deaths; 
on  the  1st  October  20  deaths — of  the  last  mentioned  45  deaths, 
33  were  of  colored  persons.  The  disease  was  believed  to  be 
abating  in  its  malignity  at  the  latest  accounts. 

The  Richmond  Whig  of  Sept.  28,  said— "Thirty-five  deaths  a 
day,  argue  about  105  cases,  agreeably  to  the  general  average  of 
about  one-third,  which  seems  to  have  been  near  the  ratio  in 
Europe  and  America.  One  hundred  and  five  cases  a  day  in  a 
population  of  15,000,  (supposing  the  absentees  to  have  left  the 
population  about  that  number),  argue  a  much  greater  extension 
of  the  malady  here  than  at  New  York,  or,  we  believe,  any 
where  else,  save  possibly  at  Montreal  and  Portsmouth.  In  New 
York,  the  greatest  number  of  cases  in  a  dav,  was  311 — deaths 
104.— If  150,000  give  104  deaths,  what  ought  15,000  to  give?  The 
reader  may  work  the  sum.  The  population  of  New  York  was 
supposed  to  be  reduced  by  flight  from  220,000  to  150,000." 

md.  Our  latest  accounts  stale  the  cholera  was  car- 
rying off  many  of  the  soldiers  collected  at  this  post.  The  pro- 
posed treaty  with  the  Indians  had  been  put  off,  because  of  the 
prevailing  epidemic. 

Rhode  Island.     One  new  case  reported  at  Providence  on  the 
27th  Sept.— another  and  a  death  on  the  29th.   One  case  at  Paw- 
tucket. 
Maiiic.    One  case  and  one  death  at  Cumberland. 

MISCET.LANF.0CS. 

Deaths  at  New  York.  A  New  York  paper  of  the  29th  ult. 
says  that  5,557  persons  died  in  that  city  since  the  first  of  July, 
and  proceeds  to  give  the  names  of  22  distinguished  persons  re- 
collected— viz.  1  member  of  the  state  senate,  1  alderman,  2  pre- 
sidents and  1  secretary  of  insurance  companies,  2  merchants,  1 
clergyman,  10  physicians.  1  justice  of  the  police  court,  1  lawyer, 
1  naval  officer,  and  1  keeper  of  an  hotel;  and  adds— "Doubtless 
the  recollection  of  the  reader  will  supply  the  names  of  others  in 
public  stations,  which  might  be  added  to  this  list.  In  more  pri- 
vate life,  many  estimable  citizens  have  fallen,  and  we  must  add 
also,  in  faithfulness  to  truth,  many  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion. We  believe  the  amount  of  moral  corruption  in  the.  city  is 
perceptibly  diminished  in  consequence  of  this  awful  visitation. 
The  shafts  of  death  have  fallen  thickest  among  the  haunts  of 
iniquity,  but  enough  of  the  sober,  respectable,  and  even  religious 
members  of  the  community  have  been  removed,  to  repress  any 
feeling  of  pharisaisni  which  might  have  crept  in,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  impression  is  indelible,  that  the  victims  of  intem- 
perance and  sensuality  are  pre-eminently  the  objects  sought  out 
by  this  strange  disease.  Happily  it  is  nearly  extinct  with  us  at 
present,  and  we  pray  God  it  may  never  return." 

Whole  number  of  deaths  in  New  York  from  July  1,  to  Sept. 
91  ■  13  weeks— 5,737,  of  which  3,447  were  by  cholera. 

A  New  York  paper  of  Sept.  29,says— "We  are  happy  tolenrn 
that,  if)  a  very  short  time,  bills  of  health  will  be  granted,  as  but 
little  malignant  cholera  remains.  The  prevailing  diseases  of  the 
city  are  now  dysentery  and  cholera  morbus— so  we  are  informed 
by  good  authority. 

The  followin  r  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  addressed  officially  by 
or  of  New  York  to  one  of  the  foreign  consuls,  in  answer 
to  an  enquiry  made  on  the  subject  of  the  public  health: 

"I  feel  justified  as  president  of  the  board  of  health,  to  answer 
you,  as  the  opinion  of  the  board,  that  the  cholera  has  ceased  ta 
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exist  as  oh  epidemic  or  contagious  disorder  in  the  city  of  New 
York." 

Deaths  at  New  York  by  the  cholera,  in  the  week  ending  on 
Sunday  last— fifty. 

Restoration  from  cholera. 

We  published  some  time  since,  the  case  of  a  marriage  of  a 
Dr.  S.  when  in  a  state  of  collapse  from  cholera  to  Miss  VV.  that 
the  lady  might  inherit  his  property.  We  are  pleased  to  see  it 
mentioned  in  the  DoylestOWfl  Democrat,  we  know  not  on  what 
authority,  that  the  gentleman  is  now  convalescent,  and  stands  a 
fair  chance  of  living  to  enjoy  in  health  the  society  of  his  bride. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 
From  London  -payers  to  Jlugust  23,  inclusive. 

GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 

London,  rfug.  16.  The  king  this  day  proceeded  in  state  to  the 
house  of  lords,  and  prorogued  parliament  in  person. 

His  majesty,  attended  by  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  the 
customary  retinue,  arrived  at  the  house  precisely  at  two  o'clock. 

There  were  fewer  persons  collected  in  the  streets  than  we 
ever  before  remember  on  any  similar  occasion.  In  fact,  the 
numbers  fell  far  short  of  those  usually  assembled  to  witness  the 
lord  mayor's  show.  His  majesty  appeared  in  good  health.  He 
was,  however,  received  by  kis  loyal  subjects  in  the  most  pro- 
found silence.  Not  a  cheer  was  given,  ueither  did  there  appear 
any  disposition  to  offer  any  mark  of  disapprobation.  His  majes- 
ty having  taken  his  seat  on  the  throne,  the  usher  of  the  black  rod 
summoned  the  house  of  commons  to  their  lordships'  bar.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  speaker,,  attended  by  several  members,  entered 
the  house  of  lords,  when  his  majesty,  in  an  audible  tone,  deliv- 
ered the  -following  most  gracious  speech: — 

THE    KING'S    SPEECH. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen. 

The  state  of  the  public  business  now  enabling  me  to  release 
you  from  a  further  attendance  in  parliament,  I  cannot  take  leave 
of  you  without  expressing  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  have  ob- 
served your  diligence  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties 
-during  a  session  of  extraordinary  labor  and  duration. 

The  matters  which  you  have  had  under  your  consideration 
have  been  of  the  first  importance;  and  the  laws  in  particular 
which  have  been  passed  for  reforming  the  representation  of  the 
people  have  occupied,  as  was  unavoidable,  the  greatest  portion 
of  your  time  and  attention. 

lu  recommending  this  subject  to  your  consideration,  it  wa3 
ray  object,  by  removing  the  causes  of  just  complaint,  to  restore 
general  confidence  in  the  legislature,  and  to  give  additional  se- 
curity to  the  settled  institutions  of  the  state.  This  object  will, 
I  trust,  be  found  to  have  been  accomplished. 

I  have  still  to  lament  the  continuance  of  disturbances  in  Ire- 
land, notwithstanding  the  vigilance  and  energy  displayed  by  my 
government  there,  in  the  measures  which  it  has  taken  to  repress 
them.  The  laws  which  have  been  passed,  in  conformity  with 
my  recommendation  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  with  respect 
to  the  collection  of  tithes,  are  well  calculated  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  system,  to  the  completion  of  which  the  attention 
of  parliament,  when  it  ^jain  assembles,  will  of  course  be  di- 
rected. » 

To  .this  necessary  work  my  assistance  will  be  given,  by  en- 
forcing the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  by  promoting  the  prospe- 
rity of  a  country  blessed  by  Diviue  Providence  with  so  many 
natural  advantages.  As  conducive  to  this  object,  I  must  ex- 
press the  satisfaction  which  I  have  felt  at  the  measures  adopted 
for  extending  generally  to  my  people  in  that  kingdom  the  bene- 
fits of  education. 

I  continue  to  receive  the  most  friendly  assurances  from  all 
foreign  powers;  and,  though  I  am  not  enabled  to  announce  to 
you  the  final  arrangement  of  the  questions  which  have  been  so 
long  pending  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  though  unhap- 
pily the  contest  in  Portugal  between  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Braganza  still  continues,  I  look  with  confidence,  through  the  in- 
timate union  which  subsists  between  me  and  my  allies,  to  the 
preservation  of  general  peace. 
Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons: 

I  thank  you  for  the  supplies  which  you  have  granted  to  me, 
and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  find,  notwithstanding  large 
deductions  from  the  revenue  occasioned  by  the  repeal  of  some 
taxes  which  pressed  most  heavily  on  my  people,  that  you  have 
been  enabled,  by  the  exercise  of  a  well-considered  economy  in 
all  the  departments  of  the  state,  to  provide  for  the  service  of  the 
year,  without  any  addition  to  the  public  burthens. 
My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  recommend  to  you  during  the  recess  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  publie  peace,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  authority  of  the  lav?  in  your  respective  counties.  I  trust 
that  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  all  my  subjects,  under  our  free 
constitution,  will  be  duly  appreciated  and  cherished,  that  relief 
frc-m  any  real  causes  of  complaint,  will  be  sought  o»ly  through 
legitimate  channels;  that  all  irregular  and  illegal  proceedings 
will  be  discountenanced  and  resisted;  and  that  the  establish- 
ment of  internal  tranquillity  and  order  will  prove  that  the  mea- 
sures which  I  have  sanctioned  will  not  be  fruitless  in  promoting 
the  security  of  the  state  and  the  contentment  and  welfare  of  my 
people. 

The  cholera  still  prevailed  extensively  in  England — 2,924  cases 
remained  at  the  latest  aggregate  report. 

Shares  in  the  bank  of  England  had  fallen  17  per  cent,  in  con- 
sequence of  disclosures  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors, 


when  it  appeared  the  contingent  fund  was  much  less  in  amount 
than  was  expected. 

Dennis  Collins,  the  Greenwich  pensioner,  who  hit  the  king  of 
England  with  a  stone  at  Ascot  Heath  races,  had  been  found  guil 
ty  of  high  treason  and  condemned  to  be  hung.     It  was  doubtful 
whether  the  sentence  would  be  carried  into  execution. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Nottingham  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  the  late  great  borough-monger,  was  much 
injured  by  a  mob  in  October  last,  because  of  the  rejection  of  the 
reform  bill.  The  duke  laid  his  damages  at  £81,000,  say  400,000 
dollars.  But  certain  architects  offered  to  restore  the  castle  to  a 
better  state  than  before,  and  fully  refurnish  it,  for  £21,000  or 
]  (HI  .000  dollars,  and  only  that  sum  was  allowed  to  "his  grace" 
by  the  jury.  The  action  was  against  the  "hundred  of  Brox- 
towe,"  or  township,  in  which  the  castle  stands.  This  building 
was  erected  before  the  12th  century.  It  was  set  on  fire,  and  all 
its  wood-work  and  furniture  consumed. 

FRANCE. 

On  the  first  of  January  next,  it  is  estimated  that  France  will 
have  afloat  39  ships  of  the  line,  35  frigates,  and  194  smaller  ves- 
sels.    170  vessels  are  in  service. 

PORTUGAL. 

There  had  been  some  more  fighting  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Oporto — but  nothing  decisive  appears  to  have  happened.  Some 
of  the  leading  English  journals  call  loudly  on  the  British  govern- 
ment to  lly  to  the  assistance  of  Don  Pedro,  and  on  the  people  to 
assemble  in  public  meetings  and  instigate  the  government  to  in- 
terfere iu  his  favor.  We  apprehend  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
these  accounts  that  the  situation  of  Don  Pedro  is  ratlier  critical. 

A  battle  was  expected  between  the  fleets  of  Pedro  and  Miguel. 
From  the  journal  of  a  week's  manoeuvring  and  skirmishing 
between  the  squadrons,  kept  by  an  officer  on  board  of  admiral 
Sartortous's  flag  ship,  we  quote  the  following  item: — "While 
we  were  running  out,  the  American  commodore  sent  a  lieuten- 
ant on  board,  acknowledging  the  blockade,  and  requesting  per- 
mission to  enter  the  Tagus,  which  was  immediately  granted." 

A  letter  from  Lisbon  of  August  1st,  gives  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  strength  and  situation  of  Don  Miguel's  army: 

Cavalry,  12  regiments,  500  each  6,000  regulars. 

Infantry,  24  regiments;  800  19,200 

Cazadores,  12  regiments,  800  3,606 


In  garrisons,  10,00Q 

44,800 
These  are  divided  into  five  divisions  of  about  5,000  each.  Ge- 
neral Santa  Martha  commands  one  near  Oporto;  general  Povoas 
another  near  Oporto;  another  division  said  to  be  at  or  near  Ma- 
fra,  ordered  to  join  the  above;  two  divisions  in  and  near  Lisbon. 
Head-quarters,  Coehias.  Of  militia  they  have  on  paper  48  regi- 
ments, making  35,000;  of  these  not  more  than  5,000  are  consi- 
dered effective  or  fit  to  be  taken  into  the  field.  The  rest  are  un- 
disciplined and  disaffected.  Gens.  Santa  Martha  and  Povoas 
could  not  have  more  than  12,000  effective  troops  between  them, 
if  the  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  which  left  Lisbon  14  days  since, 
have  joined  them.  Three  regiments  of  infantry  left  Lisbon  for 
the  north  on  Sunday  last. 

HOLLAND    AND    BELGIUM. 

Nothing  important  has  occurred  in  either  kingdom,  except  the 
entry  of  Leopold  and  his  wife  into  Brussels.  They  were  receiv- 
ed with  great  enthusiasm. 

GERMANY. 

The  excitement  is  still  kept  up  in  the  German  states  on  the 
Rhine,  in  consequence  of  the  decrees  of  the  diet,  and  it  appears 
to  have  increased  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
the  elder  son  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  which  however  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  connected  with  any  political  object. 
Three  days  later  news. 

Pedro's  admiral  Sartorious  had  had  a  partial  fight,  and  a  pretty 
severe  one,  with  Miguel's  fleet.  He  endeavored  much  to  divide 
the  enemy's  squadron,  of  which  they  seemed  perfectly  aware, 
for  they  kept  close  together— so  that  they  had  213  guns,  of  supe- 
rior calibre,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  men,  against  only 
88 — yet  Sartorious,  in  his  frigate,  twice  bore  down  upon  the  ene 
Bay's  line,  and  encountered  his  line  of  battle  ship.  Miguel's  ad- 
miral, though  so  much  the  strongest,  did  not  press  upon  the 
squadron  of  Pedro— and  it  seems  as  though  his  chief  purpose  was 
to  return  back  to  Lisbon,  just  as  he  left  it,  if  possible.  This 
conduct  mav  ba  accounted  for  in  the  fear  of  a  mutiny — for  the 
fleet  hastened  back  into  the  Tagus.  Sartorious  displayed  much 
nautical  skill,  and  great  bravery.  He  had  returned  to  Oporto, 
with  his  fleet.  His  loss  was  inconsiderable— it  is  said  that  the 
enemy  was  much  damaged. 

Lisbon  was  quiet.  The  best  of  Miguel's  troops  were  near 
Oporto.  Several  vessels  were  about  to  join  the  squadron  of 
Pedro. 

Many  reeruits  for  the  army  of  Don  Pedro  were  enrolling  in 
England:  „  ...  ,      ,. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  present  British  parliament  will  be  dis- 
solved in  October.  It  ia  calculated  that  the  new  one  (for  Eng- 
land) will  stand  260  tories  to  240  whigs.     Lord  Gray  does  not 

111  inco!isequenceCof  some  extraordinary  disclosures  connected 
with  Ireland,  the  lord  lieutenant  has  doubled  ins  precautions, 
•md  verv  active  arrangements  for  securing  the  tranquility  of 
that  country  have  been  made  at  the  office  of  secretary  of  state 
and  at  the  war  office. 
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The  present  king  of  England  completed  his  67th  year  on  the 
21st  of  Inst  month.  His  queen,  Adelaide,  completed  her  40tli 
year  on  the  Tuesday  preceding. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  been  attacked  ia  Canter- 
bury by  a  mob,  who  pelted  bis  carriage  with  brick  bats  and  stones 
— but.  he  eseaped  without  personal  injury. 

The  king  of  the  Gypsies  lately  died  in  England — leaving  be- 
hind him  fifty  children  and  grand  children. 

A  desperate  affray  between  a  large  body  of  Orangemen  and 
Catholics  latch  moik  place  near  I'm  rdenone,  Ireland,  in  which 
several  persons  were  killed,  and  many  badly  wounded, 

Paris,  Aug.  23.  We  are  assured  that,  count  Montalivet,  after 
having  received  the  orders  of  the  king  in  council,  has  intimated 
to  duke  Charles  of  Brunswick  that  he  must  quit  France  within 
a  week  from  this  time. 

It  is  said  that  the  Prussians,  who  are  studying  here  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  government,  have  received  orders  to  quit  Paris. 

On  the  20th  August  there  had  been  twelve  arrivals  of  Ameri- 
can ships  at  Antwerp  during  the  month — and  123  arrivals  in  all, 
in  the  same  time.  Great  activity  prevails  in  the  war  depart- 
ment of  Prussia.  Tiie  booksellers  of  Frankfort,  when  they 
receive  books  not  printed  in  the  German  language,  were  re- 
quired to  obtain  permission  to  sell  them. 

In  Mexico,  the  chiefs,  general  Bustamenta,  general  Santa  An- 
na, general  Facio,  and  general  Montezuma,  have  large  bodies 
of  silly  men  in  the  field  to  kill  one  another  in  civil  war. 

The  British  schooner  Nimble  has  lately  captured  a  Portuguese 
vessel  with  400  slaves  on  board,  and  sent  her  to  Bermuda.  She 
was  first  sent  to  Havana,  but  the  "mixed  commission"  could 
not  take  charge  of  a  Portuguese  Guinea-man.  What  would  be 
done  with  the  slaves  is  not  stated.  They  had  been  landed  on 
Heybern  Key. 

The  Egyptians  may  be  said  to  have  subdued  all  Syria — the 
hordes  collected  to  oppose  them,  had  been  scattered  to  the 
winds.  It  is  again  reported  that  the  Turkish  fleet  hud  been  de- 
feated, with  much  loss,  and  that  great  discontent  prevailed  at 
Constantinople. 

The  «tate  of  society  in  Greece  is  represented  as  bein?  barba- 
rous. The  chiefs  dine  with  pisiols  in  their  belts,  and  often  use 
them  on  the  instant. 

The  young  king  of  Hungary,  while  taking  his  morning  walk, 
in  company  with  an  aid-de-camp,  was  fired  upon  bv  a  captain 
in  the  imperial  service— but  the  ball  only  grazed  his  shoulder. 
The  intended  assassin  was  arrested.  The  king  of  Hungary  is 
the  heir  of  Austria. 

"POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY." 

Philadelphia,  May  18,  1832. 
Dear  sir:  I  am  not,  properly  speaking,  an  anti-mason  as  a 
party-man,  as  perhaps  you  may  have  seen,  that  I  am  one  of  the 
delegates  for  the  Harrisbmg  convention,  on  the  20th  instant,  on 
the  part  of  the  national  republican  party.  I  feel  anxious  that 
something  effective  should  be  done,  lo  destroy  the  votes  of  the 
present  dominant  party  of  this  state,  and  so  far  as  my  influence 
will  go,  I  mean  to  take  side  with  any  measure  that  is  most  likelv 
to  accomplish  it.  I  do  not  wisii  you  to  understand  me  as  desir- 
ing any  thing  from  you,  that  you  think  will  commit  vourself,  or, 
it  you  wish  the  answer  confidential,  it  shall  even  be  so.  I  will 
not  make  other  apologies  for  addressing  you  now,  but  at  once 
briefly  wish  to  know,  in  the  event  of  your  success  as  governor, 
it  should  be  a  matter  of  course,  that  a  man.  being  a  mason,  but 
otherwise  acting  with  your  party,  would  be  excluded;  bo  that  in 
fact,  to  be  a  mason,  would  be  enough  to  exclude  him  from  office 
of  profit,  trust  or  honor.  Perhaps  you  mav  think,  my  acquaint- 
ance with  you  does  not  justify  me  to  approach  you  thus  fully:— 
to  this  I  will  only  reply,  that  I  do  it  with  kind  feeling  towards 
you,  and  proh.Hbly  your  answer  would  remove  difficulties  with 
many   who  are  at  present  hesitating  how  to  vote. 

With  real  - 
dient  servant 

Joseph  Ritncr,  esq. 


MARK  RICHARDS. 


MR.   IUTNER's   ANSWER. 

Washington  co.  May  24,  1832. 


stand  on  the  same  footing  with  others  of  our  party  of  like  quali- 
fications and  character,  in  regard  to  appointments,  &c. 

I  have  been  thus  explicit,  because  I  desire  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  this  question,  should  fully  and  fairly  understand 
the  views  I  entertain  of  the  masonic  institution.  However.  I 
must  beg  to  be  always  understood  to  mean  bv  masonrv  what 
renouncing  masons,  and  the  trials  of  the  abductors  of  Morgan, 
and  other  investigations,  have  proved  it  to  be. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  sensible  of  the  kind  feelings  you  entertain 
towards  inc.  With  sentiments  of  respect,  I  am  your  obedient 
serv't,  JOS.  RITNER. 

Mark  Rich  ards,  esq. 

P.  S.  As  you  no  doubt  intend  to  he  at  Harrison rg  on  the  29th 
instant,  I  thought  proper  to  inclose  this  to  a  friend  at  that  place, 
who  will  hand  it  to  you.  J.  R. 

The  Albany  Daily  Advertiser  gives  the  following  extract  from 
the  official  address  of  the  Jackson  republican  general  committee 
of  New  York,  adopted  at  Tammany  Hall,  April  8.  I 

"Experience  has  satisfied  us,  that  one  term  of  office  is  suffi- 
cient lo  repay  any  services  or  gratify  any  ambition!  At  present, 
the  first  four  years  of  an  administration  arc  passed  in  efforts  to 
confirm  the  bargains  and  pledges  as  to  the  rigid  of  succession.  It 
is  thus;  that  the  great  interests  of  our  country  are  sacrificed  at 
the  shrine  of  personal  ambition!'' 

BENJAMIN  BAILY,  chairman. 

William  S.  Coe,  secretary. 

At  a  meeting  at  Schodack,  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y.  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed — 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  affront  offered  to  Martin  Van 
Buren,  as  our  representative  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  by  an 
untimely  and  unmerited  recai,  as  an  affront  intentionally  offered 
to  the  president,  who  had  appointed  him  to  that  station  by  virtue 
of  his  prerogative,  and  of  course  as  an  affront  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  of  which  the  president  is  the  constitutional  repre- 
sentative in  foreign  courts;  and  that  the  said  Martin  Van  Buren, 
not  only  on  that  account,  but  in  consideration  of  all  the  titles 
which  he  has  acquired  to  our  gratitude  and  respect,  by  his  good 
and  faithful  services  in  this  state,  as  well  as  in  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  deserves  the  most  ample  and  the  most  satis- 
factory compensation  at  our  hands,  and  that  we  will  support  his 
election  to  the  vice  presidency  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
zeal  to  which  that  worthy  citizen  is  so  justly  entitled. 

DARIUS  SHERMAN,  duurman. 

A.  G.  Spencer,  " 
H.  Goodrich, 


■  secretaries. 


terdny.     You  desi 


ire  to  know,  whether  "in  the  event  of  my 
cess  as  governor,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  course  that  a  man 
being  a  mason,  but.  otherwise  acting  with  our  party,  would  be 
exc  udeoy-so  that  in  fact,  to  be  a  mason,  would  be  enough  to 
exclude  him  from  an  office  of  profit,  trust  or  honor." 

Similar  inquiries  have  been  made  of  rne,  by  several  persons 
who  arc  acting  with  the  national  republican  party,  some  oV 
whom  were  masons;  all  of  which  I  have  answered  in  substance 
as  follows: 

It  would  not  be  my  wish  to  exclude  masons  from  office*  of 
'honor,  trust  or  profit,"  merely  becaui  e  they  were  initiated  into 
freemasonry.  • 

And  as  I  desire  to  be  always  distinctly  understood  on  this 
point,  I  have  uniformly  declared,  (hat  all  masons  who  consider 
their  obligations  to  their  country  paramount  to  their  masonic 
obligations,  and  who  will,  l  jrt  Bnd  Rush,  aid  us  in 

discountenance  and  put  dfen  the  masonic  institution,  the  oaths 
and  penalties  oj  u  Mch  T  consider  "at  war  with  the  social  compact, 
and  d,reclly  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man."— such 
would  be  most  eordiaHy  welcomed  into  OTJ8  ranks;  they  would 


At  a  meeting  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  it  was 

"Resolved,  That  we  owe  to  Andrew  Jackson  all  the  gratitude, 
and  all  the  homage,  which  freemen  in  reason  and  dignity  can 
pay  to  man.— Washington  was  the  hero,  the  statesman  and  the 
patriot,  and  therefore  the  father  of  his  country.  Jackson  is  the 
hero,  the  statesman,  and  the  patriot,  his  great  equal  in  puritv 
and  energy  of  purpose,  and  therefore  destined  to  be  the  saviour 
of  his  country.  — 

[From  the  Lynchburg  Virrjnian.] 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  25th  Sept.  contains  the  replies 
<.  Inman  Horner,  William  Jones,  Charles  Beale,  A.  R. 
,  James  Jones,  J.  M.  Mason,  John  Cargill,  and  Jacob 
1).  Williamson,  (electors  on  the  caucus  ticket),  to  the  enquiry 
of  the  chairman  of  the  central  committee  of  the  Barbour  party, 
whether  they  will  vote  forjudge  B.  as  vice  president,  "should  it 
appear  that  such  is  the  ivill  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia!" One  would  suppose  that  every  man  who  pretends  to 
be  a  republican,  and  who  recognises  the  right  of  instruction, 
would  have  unhesitatingly  answered  in  the  affirmative.  But, 
not  so,  with  these  leaders  of  "the  republican  party."  par  excel- 
lence! With  the  exception  of  William  Jones  and  j'.  M.  Mason, 
the  electors  on  the  caucus  ticket,  pretending  to  derive  their  au- 
thority from  the  body  which  nominated  them,  and  scouting  the 
instructions  of  the  people  from  whom  they  will  derive  all  legi- 
timate authority  to  act,  refuse  to  give  the  pledge  required  at 
their  hands.  The  people,  run  mad,  may  consent  to  elect  these 
men,  notwithstanding  they  are  so  contemptuously  treated  by 
them:  but  the  day  will  come  when  this  denial  of  the  right  of 
instruction,  and  this  usurpation  of  power,  will  be  thrown  in  the 
teeth  of  these  spurious  republicans/  Like  the  ghost  of  Cfrvar, 
it  will  meet  them  again  at  Philippi!— The  Barbour  party,  thus 
trammelled  by  those  who  should  be  the  servants,  but  who  have 
made  themselves  the  masters  of  the  people,  have  no  remedy. 
They  are  chained,  hand  and  foot;  and  if  they  vote  at  all,  must 
vote  for  men  who  first  insult  them,  and  then  make  them  vote 
for  an  individual  as  vice  president  whom  they  most  cordially 
despise! 

OQ^This  proceeding  seems  likely  to  cause  considerable  excite- 
ment in  Virginia — but  it  is  probably  arranged  that  judge  Barbour 
shall  decline,  as  well  as  another  candidate  for  the  vice  presi- 
dency, as  soon  as  the  election  for  electors  is  over. 


THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIA  TRADE. 
All  the  readers  of  the  Register  will  recollect  what  we  told 
(hem  about  this  trade  when  the  famous  arrangement  was  first 
proclaimed  with  cannon.  Our  information  was  drawn  from 
praHic.nl  men— and  we  broadlv  asserted  that  the  "opening  of 
the  ports"  would  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  navigating  in- 
terests ot  the  United  States.  The  result,  as  officially  stated,  bv 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  himself,  who  was  the  agent  in  this 
negotiation,  is  now  before  us.  and  its  issue  more  prejudicial 
than  we  had  expected— because  thai  British  vessels  enter  the 
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islands,  laden  with  our  commodities,  free  of  duty;  whereas  Ame- 
rican vessels,  so  laden,  are  unmercifully  taxed— taxed  to  the 
whole  amount  or  the  general  valiu  of  the  freights. 
From  tlw.  New  York  Daily  Adv. 
The  recent  publication  of  Mr.  Secretary  MeLane's  official 
statement  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1831,  having  furnished"  the  means  of  ascertaining 
the  practical  effect  of  his  negotiation  with  Great. Britain  on  the 
navigating  interest  of  our  own  country,  I  send  you  a  table  coin- 
piled  from  the  official  statements  of  the  treasury  for  1830  and 
1831,  which  brings  the  diplomatic  talents  of  general  Jackson's 
alministration  to  their  true  test. 

Comparative  view  of  American  and  British  tonnage  entering 
tie  ports  of  the  United  States  tor  the  years  1830  and  1831,  end- 
ing on  the  30th  of  September  in  each  year: 

American.  Eritish. 

1830.         1831.  1830.       1831. 

From  England  199,979    233.345        61, 247    84,3-21 

"      Scotland  5.784        5,674         1-2,560     11,008 

"      Ireland  5,494        4,385  6,049       7,0-20 

"      British  West  Indies        80,428      38,046  183    23,760 

"      Brit'h  Am.  colonies      130,537       92,672  4,002     82,557 

364.205    364,125  84,940  208,669 
Decrease  of  American  tonnage,  80  tons. 
Increase  of  British  tonnage,  i'23,7  39  tens. 
Colonial  tr<u!a. 

American.  Brit  ish . 

1830.         1831.  1830.       1831. 

From  British  West  Indies        22,438      38,046  182      23,760 

"      Brit'h  Am.  colonies      130,527      92,672  4,002      82,557 


153,955      130,718       4,184     106,317 
Decrease  of  American  tonnage,  23,237  tons. 
Increase  of  British  tonnage,  102,133  tons. 

Swedish  and  Danish  West  Indies. 

American.  British. 

1830.         1831.  1830.        1831. 

From  Swedish  West  Indies     10,405        4,793         none        none 
"      Danish  West  Indies      38,767      27,501  none  534 

49,173      32,294         none  534 

Decrease  of  American  tonnage  in  that  trade  16,879  tons. 

Such  now  proves  to  be  our  actual  experience  of  the  famous 
arrangement  with  Great  Britain  for  getting  back  the  West  India 
trade,  (as  it  was  called)  which  Mr.  Adams  was  charged  with 
having  lost!  In  twelve  months  aftei ■  Mr.  Van  Buren's  success 
in  his  negotiation  with  lord  Aberdeen,  we  have  remained  sta- 
tionary in  our  navigation  with  Great  Britain  all  round,  while  in 
our  trade  with  her  American  islands  an<J  colonies,  twenty-two 
thousand  tons  of  American  shipping  have  been  driven  out,  and 
upwards  of  103,000  additional  tons  of  British  shipping  hare  found 
their  way  into  it.  While  these  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  di- 
plomatic talents  of  this  administration  in  those  quarters,  we 
have  diminished  our  tonnage  to  the  old  neutral  islands  by  upwards 
of  16,000  tons  more.  So  that  taking  the  British  possessions  in 
America,  and  the  Danish  and  Swedish  islands  together,  we 
have  sunk  the  American  tonnage  more  than  thirty-nine  thousand 
tons,  while  Great  Britain  has  added  to  her  own  more  than  one 
hundred  and  two'thousand  tons  in  the  same  trade.  Would  it  not 
be  a  better  proof  of  their  talent*,  if  these  skilful  negotiators 
would  contrive  some  way  to  get  back  what  they  have  already 
lost  themselves  to  the  navigating  interest?— or  if  the  British  m i - 
nistry  will  not  consent  to  undo  the  bargain,  will  some  South 
street  ship  owner  inform  us  how  many  years  it  wil!  take  Great 
Britian,  at  this  rate,  to  drive  us  entirely  out  of  the  trade? 
—•• »e  <5  ©*«•— 
THE  UNION  BANK  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Under  this  title,  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  chartered  an  in- 
stitution in  April  list,  of  a  somewhat  novel  character.  The 
object  was  not  merely  to  establish  a  bank  for  general  purposes, 
but  to  provide  the  means  of  borrowing  its  entire  capital  on  fa- 
vorable terms  abroad.  The  foundation  is  laid  in  a  capital  of 
eight  millions  of  dollars,  in  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
subscribed  by  citizens  of  the  state,  holders  of  real  property  only, 
and  secured"  by  bond  without  interest,  and  mortgages  on  such 
property,  of  at  least  equal  value  with  the  amount  of  stock  sub- 
scribed. Four  millions  are  to  be  secured  on  property  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.  Slaves  are  not  to  be  taken  as  security, 
except  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  to  two-thirds  on  land  "in 
the  case  of  each  subscriber.  Brick  buildings  are  only  to  be 
taken  as  security  for  one-half  their  value,  and  frame  buildings 
for  one-third,  and  there  art;  restrictions  about  unimproved  lands. 

The  next  thing  Bought  to  be  accompli:  bed,  is  the  borrowing  of 
seven  millions  of  dollars,  to  constitute  the  active  capital  of  th 
bank.  For  this  purpose,  the  state  pledges  its  faith,  and  issues 
a  five  per  cent,  stock  for  the  amount,  in  bonds  of  one  thousand 
dollars  each,  one-fourth  of  which  is  payable  in  twelve,  one- 
fourth  in  fifteen,  one-fourth  in  eighteen  and  one-fourth  in  twen- 
ty years.  The  bonds  endorsed  by  the  bank  are  brought  into 
market. 

These  designs  appear  to  have  succeeded  perfectly,  and  the 
security  of  the  bonds  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  moneyed 
community,  for  it  has  already  been  announced  that  the  whole 
sum  had  been  taken  by  a  house  in  this  city,  in  connexion  with 
a  house  in  London,  at  a  premium  of  6^  per  cent. 

The  stockholders  are  entitled  to  loans  on  their  own  bonds, 
with  the  security  of  their  stock,  for  sums  not  exceeding  in  all, 


one-half  their  amount  of  stock,  payable  in  equal  instalments 
lor  twenty  j  ears,  the  interest  payable  annually  m  advance.  The 
state  is  also  entitled  io  a  loan  of  half  a  million. 

No  dividends  arc  to  be  made  of  profits  until  the  first  set  of 
bonds  fall  due.  No  tax  is  to  be  at  any  time  imposed  by  tho 
state,  but  in  consideration  of  its  assistance  in  procuring  the  loan 
of  seven  millions,  the  state  is  to  receive  one-sixth  part  of  the 
profits. 

Shares  in  the  capital  stock  are  not  transferable  until  the  ex- 
piration of  lour  years;  after  which  they  may  be  transferred  on  the 
depositing  of  mortgages  on  other  estates,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  original  subscription.  It  any  stockholder  becomes  bank- 
rupt, his  shares  are  immediately  to  be  sold,  and  he  can  no  longer 
continue  a  stockholder. 

When  the  bonds  of  the  state  have  all  been  paid  by  the  bank, 
its  affairs  are  to  be  liquidated,  and  its  operations  brought  to  a 
close.  The  charter  is  tor  twenty-five  years;  the  last  three  of 
which  are  to  be  employed  in  winding  up. 

The  institution  is  to  be  governed  by  a  board  of  twelve  direc- 
tors, six  of  whom  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  state,  and  six  by 
the  individual  stockholders. 

The  act  of  incorporation  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
various  offices,  and  the  distribution  of  various  sums  in  loans 
upon  the  property,  in  sundry  parishes  of  the  state.  A  large 
proportion  of  the"  whole  capital  is  to  be  loaned  on  bond  and 
mortgage.  The  bank  is  restricted  to  six  per  cent,  interest  on  till 
loans  upon  uegociable  paper,  payable  within  four  months,  and 
is  not  to  fake  more  than  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  in  any  case, 
except  when  payments  fail  to  be  made  at  maturity.  In  such 
case  it  is  entitled  to  ten  per  cent,  on  bonds  secured  by  mortgage. 
The  bank  is  bound  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  if  at  any  time  any  of  its 
own  promises  should  fail  of  due  honor. 

The  whole  plan  appears  to  have  been  devised  with  financial  abi- 
lity, and  to  be  well  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  state 
which  possesses  capacities  for  profitable,  industry,  far  beyond  its 
capital.  The  plan  derives  additional  interest  at  this  moment, 
from  the  fact,  that  several  of  the  western  states,  as  we  under- 
stand, wil!  be  likely  to  establish  similar  institutions  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  particularly  to  prevent  the  damage  which  might 
otherwise  result,  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  funds  of  the  United 
States  bank,  should  that  institution  fail  to  obtain  a  renewal  of 
its  charter.  [New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  subscription  book  to  the  Union  bank,  says  the  Attakapas 
Gazette  was  closed  in  St.  Martinsville  on  the  25th  ultimo  and 
£1 ,332,300  subscribed  by  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Mania 
and  Vermillionvilleand  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  have  been  subscribed  by  persons  residing  In  the 
parishes  of  Lafayette  and  St.  Landry.  But  it  is  thought  that 
many  of  the  subscribers  will  fail  in  complying  with  the  requisites 
of  the  charter. 

— «9§e«..— 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  CONVENTION. 
Sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  the  union  and  state  rights  convention, 
Columbia,  September  12,  1832. 
Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Prayer  offered  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Freeman. 

Mr.  Petigru,  from  the  committee,  reported  the  following  ad- 
dress and  resolutions,  which  were  submitted  to  the  convention: 

TO    THE    PEOPLE. 

At  this  period,  when  the  controversy  by  which  the  state  has 
for  years  been  distracted  is  drawing  to  an  issue  of  fearful  im- 
port, the  delegates  of  the  union  party  assembled  at  Columbia, 
invite  your  solemn  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  best 
mode  of  providing  for  the  public  safety.  They  solicit  your  co- 
operation in  a  common  effort  to  sustain  the  prosperity,  and  il 
possible,  the  peace  of  the  country.  There  is  no  tariff  party  in 
South.  Carolina:  we  agree  on  evety  side  that  the  tariff  should  be 
resisted  by  all  constitutional  means.  So  far,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion;  but  we  are  divided  as  to  the  character  ol 
the  means  that  should  be  employed;  and  resistance  by  nullifi- 
cation is  the  fatal  source  of  bitterness  and  discord — even  those 
wtio  are  in  favor  of  nullification,  differ  widely  as  to  its  charac- 
ter. It  is  recommended  as  constitutional  end  peaceful,  but 
when  explained  even  by  its  own  advocates,  it  assumes  many 
different  aspects,  and  furnishes  an  evil  omen  of  interminable 
strife.  Regarded  as  a  peaceful  remedy,  nullification  resolvea 
itself  into  a  mere  law  suit,  and  may  be  shortly  dismissed  as  a 
feeble,  inefiieient  measure.  For  it  has  been  wisely  provided 
that  the  constitution  and  the  acts  of  congress  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land — and  in  a 
court  sitting  under  the  authority  of  the  constitution,  the  merits 
of  the  question  could  receive  no  aid  from  the  high  sounding 
terms  of  an  act  of  nullification.  Regarded  as  a  forcible  inter- 
position of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  the  objections  to 
it  lie  far  deeper.  It  is  not  a  mere  infraction  of  the  constitution 
which,  like  an  external  injury,  leaves  its  general  utility  unim- 
paired, but  a  radical  and  fatal  error.  The  theory  renders  the 
constitution  a  dead  letter— and  the  practical  enforcement  of  the 
doctrine  is  the  beginning  of  revolution.  A  government  inade- 
quate to  its  purposes,  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  maintain 
its  existence.  The  great  end  and  aim  of  the  constitution  is  to 
preserve  the  union  of  the  states,  and  by  that  means  the  harmony 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  old  confederation  proved 
inadequate  to  that  end.  because  the  execution  of  its  resolutions 
depended  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  several  states.  The 
convention  which  formed  the  constitution  owed  its  existence  ro 
the  necessity  of  giving  to  the  general  government  the  power  to 
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execute  its  own  laws.  If  the  several  states  can  nullify  an  act 
of  congress  like  the  tariff,  that  power  cannot  he  exercised,  and 
the  federal  government  must  follow  the  fate  of  the  confedera- 
tion. It  is  id  vain  to  argue  against  facts.  The  theory  of  nulli- 
fication falsifies  the  history  of  the  country.  Jt  is  monstrous  to 
contend  that  the  frame  rs  of  the  constitution  did  not  invest  the 
general  government  with  full  power  to  execute  their  own  laws, 
or  that  without  such  a  power  union  can  exist. 

The  restriction  of  the  state  veto  in  its  terms  to  laws  declared 
by  the  state  to  be  unconstitutional,  is  merely  nominal.  In  prac- 
tice it  can  make  no  difference;  for  whether  the  law  be  consti- 
tutional or  not,  the  effect  of  nullification  must  be  the  same.  If 
one  state  has  the  jurisdiction  to  declare  a  law  unconstitutional, 
every  other  state  must  have  the  same;  and  the  constitution  can 
have  no  settled  meaning.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  the  power  would 
not  be  lightly  exercised.  If  it  were  a  power  which  the  states 
possess,  if  the  right  was  acknowledged,  there  would  be  no  more 
difficulty  or  reserve  in  the  exercise  of  it  now,  than  under  the 
confederation.  A  veneration  for  the  constitution  may  prevent 
infractions,  but  can  have  no  application  to  the  exercise  of  right 
when  it  is  once  admitted  to  be  constitutional.  According  to  the 
theory  of  Bonification,  any  number  of  states,  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  whole,  may  change  the  constitution.  For,  in  case 
a  state  shall  nullify  an  act  which  that  very  state  in  common 
with  all  the  others  "had  formerly  recognized  as  legitimate,  or  any 
law  that  is  really  constitutional,  unless  three-fourths  concur  in 
favor  of  the  law  so  nullified,  the  constitution  will,  to  .ill  intents 
and  purposes  be  changed:  and  this  power  of  the  minority  to 
alter  the  constitution  is  deduced  from  the  express  provision  that 
it  shall  not  be  altered  by  less  than  a  majority  of  three-fourths. 
By  the  same  rule,  if  unanimity  had  been  required  in  all  amend- 
ments, the  constitution  might  have  been  changed  by  any  one 
state.  Such  falacy  requires  no  exposure.  A  construction  which 
destroys  the  text,  and  gives  to  words  an  effect  directly  opposite 
to  their  sense  and  meaning,  is  too  gross  for  argument. 

Such  are  the  objections  to  nullification  in  theory.  It  is  not 
merely  an  infraction  of  the  constitution,  but  a  total  abrogation 
of  its  authority.  But  in  practice  a  dissolution  of  the  union  is 
one  of  the  least  of  the  dire  calamities  which  it  must  inflict  on 
the  country.  A  secessioyi  from  the  union  might  possibly  take 
place  in  peace,  and  would  only  impair  our  national  defence,  put 
our  independence  in  danger,  and  give  us  up  as  a  prey  to  foreign 
influence,  with  its  usual  consequences  of  domestic  faction,  and 
frequent  wars.  But  nullification  in  practice  must  produce  a  di- 
rect collision  between  the  authorities  of  the  state  and  those  of 
the  union.  It  would  place  both  parties  under  the  necessity  of  a 
conflict,  and  ensnare  the  citizen  between  inconsistent  duties, 
adding  to  the  disasters  of  war  the  cruelty  of  penal  laws.  It  may 
be  said  by  the  advocates  of  nullification,  that  the  state  is  en- 
titled to  the  unqualified  allegiance  of  its  citizens,  and  that  the 
decrees  of  a'state  convention  would  supercede  all  other  obliga- 
tions. Without  stopping  to  examine  the  correctness  of  this  doc- 
trine, it  may  be  conceded  for  the  purposes  of  argument,  that  if 
the  state  authorities  command  us  to  withdraw  our  allegiance 
from  the  general  government,  we  are  bound  to  obey.  But  nul- 
lification professes  to  be  a  constitutional  remedy— and  whilst  it 
calls  upon  us  to  resist  the  constituted  authorities,  it  commands 
implicit  obedience  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  can 
any  thing  less  than  humiliation  and  defeat  be  expected  from 
Mich  a  tissue  of  inconsistencies. 

But  jf  nullification  be  considered  not  a  constitutional  power, 
bat  as  a  high  prerogative,  and  an  exceptance,  justified  by  great 
emergencies,  it  must  in  principle  be  the  same  as  the  right  of 
resistance,  which  is  recognised  by  the  principle  of  freedom  as  g 
right  paramount  to  all  constitutions,  arid  is  hut  an  application 
to  the  state  as  a  political  bodj  of  the  same  principle  which  pre- 
vails in  every  case  between  the  people  and  the  government. 
But  M  this  exception  is  by  its  very  nature  beyond  all  law, 
it  cannot  be  incorporated  into  the  rule  of  the  constitution.  The 
question  in  all  such  cases  is,  whether  necessity  exists,  whether 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil  is  such  as  to  justify  a  resort  to  revo- 
lutionary force. 

We  cherish  a  sacred  attachment  to  the  constitution,  and  de- 
plore and  deprecate  the  effects  of  that  rage  and  passion,  which 
in  the  correction  of  abuses  would  sweep  away  the  inestimable 
institutions  of  freedom.  If  nullification  was  not  fatal  to  those 
institutions,  there  would  be  no  dispute  among  us,  and  when  the 
ritaiand  essentia]  interests  oftbe  state  are  in  Jeopardy,  we  should 
think  no  risk  too  great  for  their  preservation  in  the  last  resort, 
lint  it  would  little  comport  with  patriotism  or  prudence  to  in- 
■uir  all  the  calamities  attendant  on  the  destruction  of  social 
arder,  if  any  plan  can  be  suggested  fora  removal  of  the  burthens 
jf  the  tariff,  (already  considerably  diminished),  by  safer  and 
more  eligible  means.  We  believe  that  the  limes  call  loudly  for 
:he  adoption  of  such  a  plan,  and  that  no  insuperable  objections 
itand  in  the  way  of  a  cordial  cooperation  of  ail  parties.  Let 
he  southern  states  meet  in  convention  and  deliberate  as  (veil 
)n  the  infraction  of  their  rights  as  on  the  mode  and  measure  of 
redress.  The  states  of  Virginia,  \oith  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ten- 
icssce,  Alabama  and  .Mississippi,  arc  equally  concerned  with 
is  in  sill  the  consequences  of  the  tariff.  If  the  freedom  and 
jrosperity  of  one  are  involved  in  the  issue,  those  of  all  the 
>tliers  are  equally  concerned. 

Whatever  advantage  may  be  expected  from  nullification  as  a 
;onstitutional  cheek,  can  only  be  realized  by  a  concurrence  of 
;he  states  that  arc  inf  rested,  and  such  a.  co-operation  appears 
:•  be  clearly  intimated  by  the  Virginia  resolutions  as  the  pro- 
wr  proceeding  in  such  cases.     An.l  if  nullification  be  regarded 


as  an  appeal  to  the  principle  of  resistance,  it  would  be  madness 
to  expect  success  without  the  support  and  countenance  of  those 
states.  If  the  states,  which  are  injuriously  affected  by  the  pro- 
tective system,  concur  in  regarding  the  ordinary  constitutional 
checks  as  insufficient  to  restrain  the  general  government  within 
its  proper  sphere,  such  interposition  as  they  may  advise,  will  be 
most  effectual,  and  productive  of  the  smallest  injury. 

Even  those  who  support  the  opinion  that  nullification  is  a 
constitutional  and  peaceful  remedy,  admit  that  it  is  only  to  be 
resorted  to  in  extreme  cases,  and  on  the  ground  of  great  public 
necessity.  And  how  shall  we  be  satisfied  of  this  necessity  but  by 
the  support  and  concurrence  of  those  states  who  are  equally  in- 
terested? Many  causes  may  conspire  to  create  an  excitement 
in  one  state  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil. 
But  if  the  excitement  is  general,  and  prevails  as  widely  as  the 
mischief  extends,  we  may  be  assured  that  it  does  not  proceed 
from  prejudice  or  accidental  causes,  and  that  the  crisis  has  ar- 
rived for  the  intervention  of  an  extraordinary  remedy.  :it  is  due 
to  the  veneration  in  which  the  constitution  ought  to  be  held,  to 
the  responsibility  which  we  are  under  for  preserving  it  inviolate, 
that  no  measure,  involving  in  its  consequences,  so  essentially 
the  stability  of  the  government,  as  nullification  confessedly 
does,  should  be  undertaken,  except  by  the  concurrence  of  such 
a  number  of  the  States  as  are  invested  with  the  restraining  or 
negative  power  in  the  case  of  amendments. 

Such  are  the  advantages  of  a  southern  convention.  The  ob- 
jections to  it  may  be  easily  disposed  of.  It  is  not  unconstitu- 
tional. The  states  are  prohibited  from  entering  info  treaties  or 
confederacies  among  themselves.  But  a  southern  convention 
will  form  no  treaty  or  compact  of  any  kind.  Their  object  will 
be  to  deliberate,  to  enlighten  and  give  effect  to  public  opinion. 
Nor  will  their  deliberations  be  injurious  to  the  union.  If  the 
states  who  are  aggrieved  by  the  tariff  laws  act  in  concert,  their 
claims  will  in  all  probability  be  conceded^but  if  the  very  worst 
that  can  be  imagined  should  happen,  and  their  demands  be  cap- 
riciously rejected,  it  will  be  for  the  several  states  and  not  for  the 
convention  to  act  on  the  subject.  The  advice  of  the  conven- 
tion will  no  doubt  have  great  weight;  but  it  will  be  a  salutary  in- 
fluence, not  a  legal  control. 

In  the  spirit  of  amity  we  make  this  appeal  to  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. The  glorious  inheritance  of  freedom  is  at  stake.  The 
same  blow  which  destroys  the  union,  levels  to  the  ground  the 
defences  of  liberty.  Under  the  federal  constitution  we  have 
enjoyed  all  which  the  patriots  of  the  American  revolution  de- 
sired to  see.  Our  country  has  increased  in  riches,  in  know- 
ledge and  in  honor.  And  those  who  offered  up  their  lives  in 
the  cause  of  America,  would  have  closed  their  eyes  in  peace  if 
they  could  have  been  blessed  with  a  vision  of  that  future  which 
we  have  enjoyed.  The  happiness  of  our  citizens  has  formed  the 
admiration  of  the  wise  and  good;  and  now  when  the  scene  is 
changed,  and  discontents,  created  by  the  acts  of  government, 
have  brought  the  constitution  itself  into  danger,  it  depends  on 
the  moderation  and  wisdom  of  the  sons  of  liberty,  to  repay  in 
some  degree  the  debt  of  gratitude,  by  transmitting  the  same  in- 
heritance to  their  posterity. 

1.  Therefore  resolved,  That  while  we  deprecate  nullification 
as  foip  b  a  on  principles  subversive  of  the  constitution,  we 
would  willingly  and  cordially  unite  with  our  fellow  citizens  of 
the  free  trade  and  state  rights  parly  of  this  state,  on  any  ground 
which  promises  a  redress  of  our  grievaces,  without  involving  a 
violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Resolved,  That  in  case  of  the  concurrence  of  the  states  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  this  convention  do  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
citizens  of  this  state  to  meet  in  their  several  districts  and  elect 
delegates  to  attend  a  general  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  said 
states  in  convention,  to  take  into  consideration  the  grievances 
under  which  we  labor,  and  the  means  and  measures  of  redress. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  adopt, 
abide  by,  and  pursue  such  measures  in  relation  to  our  grievances 
as  the  said  convention  shall  recommend. 

4.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  to  cor- 
respond with  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  said  states,  and  in  case 
of  their  concurrence  in  the  proposed  convention,  to  give  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  same,  and  fix  a  day  for  the 
election  of  delegates  from  the  several  districts  of  this  state,  and 
that  a  majority  of  the  acting  members  of  the  committee  be  au- 
thorised to  supply  any  vacancies  in  their  number  as  the  same 
may  occur. 

THOMAS  TAYLOR,  president. 
Henry  Middleton,  ] 

S.  Tucker,  J 

Franklin  J.  Moses,        )  .      . 

James  Edward  Henry,  \  ^retarres. 

Hon.  Jno.  B.  O'Neal  then  moved  that  the  resolutions  should 
be  first  and  separately  taken  up. 

The  first  resolution  was  ilien  taken  up,  and  the  convention 
was  addressed  by  the  hon.  J.  B.  O'Neal.  Mr.  Brisbane,  Mr.  Mem 
ininger,  Mr.  Moses  and  Mr.  Roger.  The  convention  then  ad- 
journed to  meet  tins  afternoon  at  4  o'clock. 

The  convention  assembled  at  4  o'clock,  and  the  resolutions 
were  separately  submitted  and  asreed  to  without  debate;  and  on 
adopting  the  report  and  resolutions  they  were  passed  by  a  vote 

of  natoi.  ' 

The  committee  appointed  under  the  4th  resolution,  are  judge 
David  Johnston,  judge  I).  E.  linger,  judge  John  B.  O'Neal,  hon, 
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Henry  Middleton,  hon.  J.  R.  Poinsett,  judge  John  S.  Richard- 
son, lion.  W.  Smith,  Mitchel  King,  esq.  and  E.  Cresswell,  esq. 
Two  from  this  committee  are  to  meet  the  convention  at  Mil- 
ledgeville  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  and  sub-committees 
of  two  are  to  meet  the  legislatures  of  the  other  states  named  in 
the  2d  resolution. 

Several  resolutions  of  minor  importance  were  then  submitted 
and  adopted,  and  at  about  6  o'clock  the  convention  adjourned, 
to  meet  on  the  2d  Monday  in  December  next,  at  Columbia, 
unless  sooner  required  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

— »»►>«  ©  ©<♦..— 
POLITICAL  ADDRESSES. 

OF    GOV.    MCARTHUR,    OF    OHIO. 

To  the  electors  of  the  7th  congressional  district  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Scioto,  Pike,  Jackson,  Ross  and  Fayette. 
Fellow  citizens:  With  a  sincere  desire  of  uniting  the  na- 
tional republicans  of  Ohio  upon  some  one  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  governor,  and  also  upon  one  electoral  ticket, — I  have  re- 
quested that  my  name  should  be  withdrawn  as  a  candidate  for 
that  office.  Richard  Douglass  and  William  K.  Bond,  esquires, 
who  were  candidates  for  congress  in  this  district,  with  the  lau- 
dable intention  of  accomplishing  a  similar  object,  have  agreed 
to  withdraw  their  names,  provided  I  would  consent  to  have 
mine  presented  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  that  body.  This, 
with  the  advice  of  many  of  my  friends, — I  have  concluded  to 
do,  and  now  offer  myself  a  candidate  to  represent  the  7th  con- 
gressional district  in  the  next  congress  of  the  United  States. 

To  most  of  you  my  political  principles  are  well  known;  it  will, 
therefore,  be  unnecessary  at  this  time,  to  trouble  you  with  a 
detailed  declaration  of  them.  I  will,  however,  briefly  state, 
that  I  am  now,  and  have  ever  been,  in  favor  of  a  tariff  of  duties 
on  foreign  importations,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
revenue  to  meet  the  legitimate  and  necessary  expenses  of  go- 
vernment; but  to  have  those  duties  imposed  or  taxed,  principal- 
ly, on  articles  of  luxury  and  on  such  others  as  can  be  produced 
of  as  good  quality,  and  at  as  low  prices  by  our  own  citizen.--,. 
as  those  which  are  imported.  In  a  word,  I  am  in  favor  of  en- 
couraging, and  affording  all  reasonable  protection  to  American 
labor  and  industry — as  well  to  that  of  the  farmer,  the  planter, 
the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic  and  the  day  laborer,  88  to  all 
others  who  are  legally  and  industriously  engaged  in  their  ho- 
nest and  laudable  pursuits;  so  far  as  it  may  be  done  without  op- 
pressing any,  or  endangering  the  safety  of  "the  union. 

I  am  in  favor  of  re -chartering  the  present  bank  of  the  United 
States,  under  prudential  restrictions;  or  such  other  bank  as  may 
be  calculated  to  regulate  the  exchange  and  currency  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  present  bank  has  done,  and  which  shall 
not  be  "a  treasury  bank,"  or  placed  under  the  influence  and 
control  of  the  executive,  or  of  the  officers  of  the  general  govern- 
ment—a bank  which  will  prevent  the  chartering  of  an  host  of 
insolvent  state  banks,  which  may  be  gotten  up,  as  they  have 
heretofore  been,  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  and  not  lending 
money  and  defrauding  the  unsuspecting,  honest,  poor  and  la- 
boring man  by  their  depreciated  paper.  To  insure  the  solvency 
of  a  bank,  its  stockholders  and  officers  should  be  lenders  and 
not  borrowers  of  its  money. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  land  bill,  re- 
'  ported  by  Mr.  Clay  on  behalf  of  the  committee  on  manufactures 
in  the  United  States  senate,  and  which  passed  that  body  at  their 
last  session,  but  was  postponed  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
That  bill,  if  enacted  into  a  law.  it  is  believed,  would  secure  to 
Ohio,  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  upwards  of  ,«-200,000 
per  annum— a  sum  which  Mould  greatly  reduce  our  taxes,  and 
in  time  relieve  the  state  from  the  canal  debt;  thereby  enabling 
us  further  to  pursue  our  system  of  internal  improvements. 

In  conclusion.  I   will  only  remark   that,  if  elected,  I  pledge 
myself  to  use  my  best  exertions  to  promote  the  interests  of  this 
congressional  district,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country.    Your  fel- 
low citizen,  DUNCAN  McARTHUR. 
September  Uth,  1832. 

.OF   GEN.    ASHLEY,    OF    MISSOURI. 

After  mentioning  a  variety  of  local  matters  attended  to,  &c. 
the  general  enters  upon  an  able  argument  shewing  why  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  should  be  cherished,  and  especially 
by  the  people  of  Missouri— and  he  calls  upon  them  to  recollect 
how  things  were  in  times  past,  and  he  asks  them  to  "ponder  well 
before  they  pronounce  against  that  institution." 

He  inserts  a  copy  of  Mr.  Clay's  land  bill,  concerning  which 
he  expresses  no  decided  opinion,  except  that,  as  the  subject 
was  new  and  very  important  to  the  people  of  the  west,  he  voted 
tor  the  postponement  of  the  bill,  that  time  might  be  allowed  to 
reflect  upon  it,  &c. 

The  following  are  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  address: 

All  propositions  for  internal  improvements,  which  I  consider- 
ed expedient  and  of  a  national  character,  received  my  steady 
support.  } 

In  reference  to  the  tariff,  my  votes  will  be  found,  in  almost 
every  instance,  on  the  side  of  reduction.  Though  opposed  to 
unnecessary,  burthensome,  or  unequal  taxation,  and  ready  to 
yield  much  to  preserve  the  union,  I  am  still,  as  I  have  said  to 
von  on  a  former  occasion,  decidedly  in  favor  of  protecting  home 
industry;  believing,  as  I  do,  without  doubt  or  question,  that  that 
policy  is  best  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  our  whole  country,  and  to  render  us  the  more  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  nations. 


I  am  aware,  fellow  citizens,  that  violent  exertions  have  been 
made,  both  before  and  since  the  recent  congressional  election, 
to  prejudice  your  minds  against  me;  and  I  cannot  in  justice  to 
my  own  feelings  close  this  address,  without  noticing  some  of 
the  charges  preferred.  It  has  been  said,  and  reiterated  by  some  of 
my  political  enemies,  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  that  I  am  acting 
with  duplicity  in  my  official  character; — that  whilst  I  profess  to 
be  the  political  friend  of  president  Jackson,  I  operate  decidedly 
against  him  and  his  administration,  and  in  favor  of  his  opponent, 
Henry  Clay; — that  I  have  deceived  the  people,  and  betrayed  my 
trust.  But  for  the  very  grave  use  they  have  endeavored  to  make 
of  these  charges,  I  should  hardly  deem  them  worthy  of  notice, 
and  I  must  apologize  for  trespassing  on  your  time  and  patience 
in  drawing  your  attention  to  them.  In  refutation  of  these 
charges,  1  would  ask  those  with  whom  they  originated,  or  those 
who  believe  them,  to  read  my  address  to 'the  people  of  Missouri, 
on  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  22d  congress,  in  1831,  and  point 
out  the  least  deviation  from  the  position  then  taken,  and  the 
principles  then  avowed.  I  ask  them  to  compare  my  votes  given 
in  congress,  and  my  official  course  generally,  with  the  address 
alluded  to,  and  show  wherein  I  have  deceived  the  people,  or  act- 
ed, in  the  least,  inconsistently  with  my  professions?  Men  may 
make  assertions,  hut  acts  speak  for  themselves  and  cannot  lie. 
I  have  never  professed  any  feeling  for  general  Jackson  whilst  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  or  for  him  as  president  of  the  U. 
States,  or  for  his  administration,  that  I  did  not  really  feel. 

It  was  well  known  to  you  before  my  election  in  1831,  that  gen. 
Jackson  was  violently  opposed  to  the  bank  of  the  U.  States,  and 
that  I  was  as  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  institution.  The  president 
now  declines  causing  the  law,  which  provides  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  and  upper  Mississippi 
rivers,  to  be  carried  into  effect.  I  disagree,  altogether,  with  the 
president  in  opinion  on  this  subject;  and,  in  my  character  of  re- 
presentative of  Missouri,  promptly  declared  my  disapprobation 
of  the  course  he  determined  to  take  in  relation  thereto.  If  these 
differences  of  opinion,  honorably  entertained,  and  openly,  free- 
ly, and  fully  expressed,  justify  the  charge  that  I  am  no  Jackson 
man,  be  it  so.  I  do  not  acknowledge  myself  the  man  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  of  senator  Clay  or  of  any  one  else. 
I  feel  that  I  represent  the  people  of  Missouri  in  the  congress 
of  the  United  States;  and  it  shall  be  my  pride,  as  well  as  my 
duty,  to  assert  their  rights,  and  promote  their  views,  wishes  and 
interest,  and  redress  their  wrongs,  to  the  utmost  of  my  feeble 
abilities.  To  them  I  hold  myself  accountable; — their  voice, 
when  fairly  expressed,  shall  be  attended  to,  and  strictly  obey- 
ed;— but  I  recognise  the  right  of  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  to  dic- 
tate to  me  in  my  official  course.  Whenever  the  measures  of 
the  administration,  (on  which  it  may  become  my  duty  to  act), 
accord  wtih  my  ideas  of  right  and  justice,  they  will  receive  my 
hearty  support;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  I  disapprove  them,  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  condemn  and  oppose  them.  I  never  have 
given,  and  hope  I  never  may  give,  a  blind  and  indiscriminate 
support  to  any  administration.  I  cannot  think  the  people  of 
Missouri  would  wish  me,  as  their  representative,  to  pin  my 
faith  to  any  man's  sleeve,  and  adopt  his  opinions,  right  or 
wrong,  without  consideration;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
expect  me  to  pursue  a  straight-forward,  consistent  and  inde- 
pendent course,  with  the  best  judgment  and  information  I  am 
master  of,  or  can  obtain— a  course  I  shall  endeavor  steadily  to 
pursue. 

There  is  no  probability  of  the  election  for  president  of  the 
United  States  coming  before  the  house  of  representatives;  but, 
in  that  event,  I  should,  under  any  circumstances,  feel  myself 
bound  to  give  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  and  would 
be  governed  by  their  voice  expressed  at  the  polls  for  electors 
for  president  and  vice  president,  at  the  ensuing  presidential 
election. 

In  thus  addressing  you,  fellow  citizens,  I  have  said  nothing 
more  than  I  consider  required  of  me,  as  a  faithful  representa- 
tive. The  humble  opinions  expressed,  are  the  convictions  of  a 
mind  uninfluenced  by  personal  considerations,  or  party  feeling; 
they  are  presented  with  all  due  deference  and  respect,  and  with 
the  purest  motives  of  your  very  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  ASHLEY. 
St.  Louis,  Sept.  4th,  1832. 

REVOLUTIONARY  RELICS. 

From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 
The  assemblage  of  revolutionary  soldiers  yet  remaining  in  this 
county,  at  the  probate  court  on  Wednesday,  constituted  an  in- 
teresting occasion  to  them  and  to  those  who  could  look  upon 
them  as  the  relics  of  the  past  generation.  About  one  hundred 
attended  to  establish  their  claims  to  the  late  bounty  of  govern- 
ment. We  had  no  idea  so  large  a  number  were  yet  living  in  the 
county;  but  were  told  that  the  whole  number  in  the  county,  can- 
not be  much  less  than  two  hundred.  It  was  interesting  to  hear 
them  greet  each  other  and  "recount  their  battles  over." — The 
adventures  of  each  were  also  learnt  from  his  declaration  to  the 
court.  Mr.  El  well's  portrait  of  Washington  was  placed  in  the 
hall  of  the  court  house,  to  animate  their  recollections.  We 
asked  one  if  the  portrait  reminded  him  of  his  old  chief?  "O 
yes,"  said  he,  the  tears  starting  from  his  eyes,  "it  looks  like  the 
old  general,  and  makes  me  think  of  him."  At  the  sound  of  the 
drum  in  front  of  the  court  house,  they  rallied  as  fast  as  their  tot- 
tering limbs  would  permit,  them,  and  resolutely  marched  round 
the  court  square,  in  the  midst  of  a  smart  shower,  nothing  daunt- 
ed, showing  that  the  fire  of  '76  had  not  all  gone  out.  A  gratui- 
tous dinner  was  provided  for  them  in  the  hall  of  the  court  house. 
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On  arriving  at  the  steps,  they  were  greeted  by  the  cheers  of  a 
large  number  of  citizens.     Having  seated  themselves  around  a 

well-spread  table,  prepared  by  Mr.  Bargeant,  (the  new  proprie- 
tor of  the  Hampden  coffee  house),  ;t  few  patriotic  and  pertinent 

remarks  were  made  by  judge  Morris,  and  an  appropriate  bless- 
ing asked  by  rev.  Air.  Knapp.  It  was  gratifying  t<>  the  lookers 
on,  to  set'  those  old  veterans  who  once  hail  lived  on  a  "short 
allowance''  for  their  country;  now  ^o  vigorous  in  the  manual 
exercise  of  a  full  trencher. 

From  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Gazette. 
Last  Tuesday,  at  the  sitting  of  the  probate  court  at  the  court 
house  in  this  town,  a  large  number,  about  100,  of  the  surviving 
veteran  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  army,  appeared  on  parade 
before  jiulgc  H'hitc,  to  go  through  the  exercise  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  pension  lately  granted  by  congress.  They  presented 
a  venerable  and  respectable  appearance, — many  of  them  are 
among  our  most  esteemed  citizens.  Though  they  had  spent  in 
the  dull  pursuits  of  civil  rife  tin;  last  50  years,  which  have  elaps- 
ed since  tin;  army  was  disbanded,  it  was  easy  still  to  observe 
traces  of  the  military  air  and  postuie,  even  in  many  whose  bend- 
ing bodies  were  now  supported  by  staves,  whose  hands  trembled 
with  palsy,  and  whose  steps  were  slow  and  feeble  from  decrepi- 
tude. In  the  whole  number  we  did  not  observe  an  individual 
who  had  the  appearance  of  being  intemperate.  Many  of  them 
entered  the  military  service  57  years  ago,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  and  were  t-ngaged  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.     On  an  average  they  were  78  years  of  age. 

A  large  number  of  these  veterans  at  11  o'clock  partook  of  a 
collation  at  the  Mansion  House  hotel,  refreshed  their  faded  re- 
collections, recruited  their  feeble  bodies,  and  renewed  their  re- 
miniscences of  the  days  of  danger  that  have  long  since  passed. — 
Here  were  assembled  men  of  all  arms,  infantry,  dragoons,  artil- 
lerists, artificers,  rangers,  ami  musicians;  and  all  appeared  to  be 
of  equal  rank  now,  whatever  arbitrary  distinctions  might  once 
have  existed. 

During  the  repast,  many  sentiments  were  given— among  them 
the  following: 

By  capt.  Bennett,  aged  82,  of  the  3d  continental  regiment— 
The  memory  of  our  beloved  commander  in  chief,  Washington. 
[Drank  standing.] 

By  lieut.  Chandler,  of  Hamilton,  formerly  of  col.  H.  Mooney's 
N.  H.  regiment.  The  19th  Jlpril,  1775— What  hardships,  and 
dangers,  and  vicissitudes,  have  we  passed  through  since  that 
eventful  day:  we  were  then  a  handful,  now  a  great  nation. 

By  sergeant  major  Peters,  aged  81,  who  served  in  col.  W. 
Washington's  dragoons  on  a  southern  campaign.  Col.  Wm. 
Washington,  of  the  horse — most  happy  when  hand  to  hand  and 
,boot-top  to  boot  top  with  the  enemy. 

By  corporal  Beans,  aged  82,  of  col.  It.  Putnam's  regiment. 
jGen.  Nathamkt,  <;heene,  the  brave  and  skilful  leader  who 
rescued  the  south  from  the  enemy. 

By  private  Emerson.  (Jen.  Jlurgoync — we  took  him  and  sent 
him' to  college— but  he  never  learned  more  than  we  beat  into 
him. 

By  private  Pousland,  aged  88.  Gen.  .Anthony  Wayne,  the 
Jiero  of  Stoney  Point  -he  was  always  uneasy  till' he  could  feel 
the  enemy  with  the  bayonet. 

By  private  Pcabody."  Ji  protecting  tariff  which  rises  such  a 
head  and  fall  of  revenue  in  the  treasury  as  to  inundate  the  coun- 
try without  the  aid  of  pensions  as  sluiceways  to  save  a  drowned 
land. 

By  private  Annalie,  aged  79.  Our  surviving  selves—  50  years 
ago  too  numerous  for  the  enemy — now  too  numerous  for  our 
friends,  if  the  complaints  of  our  southern  brethren  are  well 
founded.  Death  will  soon  REDRESS  their  grievances. 
— ».»«©©♦«. — 
LATE  PRESIDENT  MONROE  AND  GEN.  JACKSON. 
The  following  correspondence  will  interest  many  of  our  rea- 
ders. A  very  serious  Imputation  lias  been  cast  upon  the  memo- 
ry of  the  late  president  Monroe.  The  object  seems,  however, 
rather  to  have  been  to  implicate  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's reputation  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the  charge— if  sustained. 
It  has  reference  to  certain  transactions  in  which  "Johnny  Rhea" 
is  supposed  to  have  figured.  Mr.  Monroe's  son-in-law  and  ne- 
phew have  taken  up  the  subject  warmly — and  from  the  position 
in  which  Mr.  Gourerncur  is  placed,  it  would  appear  that  he 
feels  himself  called  upon  to  proceed  with  the  exposition.  Mr. 
Blair's  reply,  in  other  times  than  the  present,  would  be  thought 
an  extraordinary  paper:  he  seems  to  call  for  a  dis  proving  of  the 
charge  preferred  by  himself;  and  it  is  probable  that  we  shall 
know  all  about  the  whole  matter — which  shall,  of  course,  be 
Registered. 

From  the  IT.  8.  Telegraph. 

It  it.  now  no  longer  denied  that  gen.  JacRson  places  his  con- 
duct in  the  Seminole  war  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  acting 
under  the  "secret  orders"  of  Mr.  Monroe;  and  it  has  been  star- 
ed, on  authority  which  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  that  after  the 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  gen.  Jackson  brought  Johnny 
Rhea,  then  a  superanuated  old  man,  to  this  city,  where  the  lat- 
ter, under  the  dictation  of  the  president,  wrote  ;i  letter  to  Mr. 
Monroe,  which,  if  true,  would  have  covered  his  name  with  the 
deepest  dishonor. 

When  this  lettef  was  written,  his  friends  in  this  city  were  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  hear  of  his  death.  Such  was  the  state 
of  his  health,  that  an  express  had  been  sent  for  a  part  of  his  fa- 
mily who  were  in  Loudon,  who  did  not  expect  to  find  him  alive 


on  reaching  New  York.  (A  copy  of  this  letter  was  retained  by 
general  Jackson,  and  put  aside  tor  future  use,  gjj^-who  1' 
tp  more  than  one  of  his  flatterers,  that  he  had  the  document  in 
his  possession  to  prove  that  he  acted  under  Mr.  Monroe's  "se- 
cret orders.")  But  Mr.  Monroe  lingered  longer  than  was  expect- 
ed, lie  was  not  only  alive  when  the  letter  which  was  to  have 
immolated  his  fame,  the  rich  inheritance  left  to  his  children  and 
country,  arrived;  but  he  had  lull  possession  of  that  intellect 
which  won  him  the  highest  of  earthly  honors,  instead  of  leav- 
ing the  letter  unanswered,  as  was  anticipated,  he  gave  to  it  the 
most  positive  denial;  and  placed  unequivocal  proofs  of  its  falsity 
in  the  possession  of  his  representatives,  one  of  whom  is  captain 
Monroe. 

We  are  gratified  to  hear,  through  the  Globe,  that  Mr.  Gouver- 
netir  has  denied  the  statement  of  that  print;  and  more  so  to  re- 
ceive from  captain  Monroe  the  pledge  that  the  memory  of  his 
deceased  uncle  will  be  vindicated.  The  representatives  of  the 
deceased  patriot  are  no  longer  charged  with  the  simple  duty  of 
defending  iiis  character — they  owe  it  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  that  all  the  facts  should  be  submitted  to  their  judgment. 
Let  us  have  the  whole  truth. 

New  York,  Sept.  27,  1835. 
To  the  editor  of  the  United  States  Telegraph: 

Sir:  I  find  in  your  paper  now  before  me,  an  article  headed 
"General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Monroe,"  in  which  you  call  for  in- 
formation in  relation  to  the  remarks  contained  in  the  Globe  of 
the  9th  June  and  22d  inst.  The  latter  I  had  not  seen  or  heard 
of  till  your  paper  of  the  25th  came  to  hand.  Mr.  Gouverneur  is 
now  absent,  and  I  understand  that  he  is  expected  in  New  York 
to-night.  I  know  not  what,  may  be  his  course  in  relation  to  the 
subject  upon  which  information  is  asked  by  you.  I  have  no 
doubt,  however,  but  that  he  will  do  all  that  "can  be  expected  of 
a  man  of  honor,  and  that  he  will  be  found  careless  of  the  conse- 
quences, when  the  reputation  of  my  uncle  is  any  way  called  in- 
to question.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  now  pledge  myself,  as 
the  nephew  of  James  Monroe,  that  you  and  the  public  shall  have, 
at  a  very  early  day,  the  facts,  which  is  all  that  is  required  for  the 
defence  of  my  uncle.  I  have  this  moment  seen  tin.-  article  in 
your  paper,  and  the  mail  has  closed  for  the  south;  this  letter 
will  be  mailed  at  Powles'  Hook. 

In  haste,  I  am.  with  much  respect,  vour  obedient  servant, 
JAMES  MONROE. 

P.  S.  I  will  thank  you  to  publish  this  letter,  as  due  to  the 
blood  representative  of  my  uncle.  J-  M. 

From  the  New  York  Courier  ■$•  Enquirer. 
correspondence. 

An  editorial  article  of  the  Telegraph  of  the  25th  nit.  demands 
my  notice.  Independently  of  the  great  injustice  which  is  done 
to  my  feelings,  my  name  is  connected  with  matters  relating  to 
others,  which  I  deem  peculiarly  exceptionable.  Always  ready 
to  answer  for  my  own  acts,  on  every  proper  occasion,  it  is  cause 
of  deep  regret  to  find  accusations  against  my  own  fidelity  and 
honor,  connected  with  injurious  imputations  against  the  honor 
of  others.  In  reference  to  the  distinguished  individual  to  whom 
allu  ...  i  i:  made,  delicacy  requires  me  to  he  silent.  To  offer  a 
comment  on  the  extraordinary  assertion  of  the  editor,  might  be 
construed  into  even  a  momentary  admission  that  it  could  be 
true. 

As  to  the  "character  of  the  hands  into  which  the  honor  of  Mr. 
Monroe  has  been  committed"— that  was  a  subject  for  his  own 
decision.  Pot  the  manner  in  which  the  trust  may  be  discharg- 
ed, his  representative  admits  no  responsibility  but  to  the  public 
and  himself. 

The  present  case  presents  strong  points  of  appeal.  I  am  not 
only  charged  with  an  absence  of  honor  in  the  discharge  of  a 
solemn  trust— but  it  is  even  boldly  insinuated  that  I  am  restrain- 
ed by  the  meanest  of  appeals  to  my  interest.  Where  i  am 
known,  1  trust  that  the  remark  has  excited  but  a  smile;  and 
where  I  am  not.  that  a  just  consideration  of  all  the  facts  will  at 
least  prevent  a  frown.  "  The  power  to  which  allusion  is  made, 
would  in  its  exercise  he  as  unworthy  of  those  who  possess  it,  as 
the  imputation  I  believe  to  he  unmerited  by  them,  or  the  appre- 
hension of  its  effects  I  know  would  be  most  degrading  in  me. 
Without  therefore  permitting  myself  to  be  controlled  by  the  en- 
quiries of  the  Telegraph,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affording  to  all 
who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject,  a  concise  statement  of 
the  facts  in  which  they  have  originated.  They  cannot 
velopcd  more  clearly  titan  in  the  submission  of  that  correspon- 
dence to  which  they  so  pointedly  refer.  In  it  will  be  found  all 
the  action  of  which  the  matter  Was  susceptible,  and  by  those 
who  might  wish  it  were  otherwise,  no'  only  a  scrupulous  desire 
to  abstain  from  irrelevant  matter,  or  that  of  a  private  or  confi- 
dential character,  but  as  1  trust  all  tin;  deference  and  respect, 
which  were  due  to  any  individual,  connected  with  the  subject. 
Prom  the  date  of  my  second  letter,  1  have  not  been  without  hope 
that  all  the  obligations  of  honor  fulfilled,  further  allusion  to  the 
subject,  might  have  been  justly  avoided.  It  is  due  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Globe  to  Bay,  that  the  remark  from  his  paper  of  the 
22d  inst.  was  the  result  of  personal  communication,  and  as  1  had 
a  right  to  suppose,  was  intended  in  a  spirit  of  some  concession 
in  reference  to  what  had  passed.  It  was  not  however,  what  I 
had  earnestly  wished,  and  that  which  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to 
expect.  Had  it  beun  even  under  the  menace  of  the  Telegraph, 
I  should  have  been  silent.  Mr.  Blair  knew  I  was  undei 
letnn  promise  to  contradict  the  assertion  he  had  made— unless 
it  was  explained.     His  remarks  equivocally  expressed  (probably 
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not  so  intended)  did  not  admit  the  construction  tliat  I  liad  done 
so.  The  original  article  appeared  again  in  italics,  8te.  and  I  was 
represented  to  have  said  something  about  protests,  inlerenees, 
&c. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  my  position  lias  not  been  with- 
out many  causes  of  embarrassment.  .Some  of  them  have  no 
reference  to  the  public— but  it'  all  were  (airly  understood,  they 
could  not  fail  to  afford  me  great  cause  tor  indulgence.  In  pur- 
suing the  course  I  have  adopted,  J  may  act  upon  mistaken  con- 
clusions— but  they  are  the  result  of  my  honest  convictions. 

SAML.  L.  GOUVERNEUR. 

Francis  P.  Blair,  esq.  editor  of  the  Globe,  Washington. 

Sir — I  have  read  with  great  attention  an  editoiial  article  in 
your  paper  of  the  9th  inst.  to  which  I  respectfully  ask  permis- 
sion to  invite  your  attention,  and  which  1 .have  no  doubt  you 
will  readily  call  to  mind.  1  am  tree,  to  acknowledge  that  I  take, 
this  step  after  full  reflection;  but  with  all  the  diffidence  which 
ought  to  attend  it.  To  refrain  from  mingling  at  all  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  a  topic,  which  has  already  been  productive  of  so 
much  excitement,  has  been  my  earnest  desire.  In  departing 
from  that  course,  reluctantly  as  I  do,  even  so  far  as  this  letter 
suggests,  I  have  encountered  all  and  the  strongest  motives, 
•which  could  induce  me  to  be  silent.  The  known  relation  in 
which  I  stand  to  the  subject,  in  many  respects,  cannot  possibly 
have  escaped  your  recollection.  I  can  readily  suppose  that 
transcendant  obligations  of  feeling  and  duty  imposed  upon  me, 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  sacred  nature,  are  yet  un- 
known to  you.  Representing  in  a  high,  degree  the  honor  and 
fame  of  James  Monroe,  and  having  been  made  by  direct  ap- 
pointment, the  depository  of  those  materials  which  illustrate 
the  history  as  well  as  the  purity  of  his  public  and  private  life, 
I  should  consider  myself  indeed  unworthy  of  the  trust,  if  1 
could  shrink  at  any  sacrifice,  from  a  fearless  discharge  of  the 
duties  it  imposes.  I  assure  you  that  1  have  followed  the  pro- 
gress of  this  discussion  with  the  deepest  regret;  and  finally  to  a 
point  where  I  had  earnestly  hoped  it  never  would  reach — to  a 
point  where  it  becomes  imperative  upon  the  representatives  of 
Mr.  Monroe  boldly  to  challenge  the  evidence  on  which  insinua- 
tions against  his  purity  and  honor  are  made  and  repeated,  or  to 
suffer  without  an  effort  to  arrest  it,  that  his  character  be  shaded 
by  imputations  of  the  most  decided  duplicity  and  of  the  most 
contemptible  evasion.  A  declaration  made  a  short  time  since 
by  an  honorable  senator  in  his  place,  did  not  escape  my  notice. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  it  was  made,  under  an  honest  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  subject  of  his  remarks,  nor  that  he  would  not  have 
refused  at  the  time,  on  a  respectful  appeal,  to  have  placed  me 
in  possession  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  founded.  If. I 
were  wrong  in  declining  an  interference,  at  that  period  of  time 
as  well  as  at  some  other,  when  the  subject  has  been  agitated, 
many  an  honest  motive  may  suggest  itself  to  you,  to  justify  my 
silence:  as  well  as  to  indicate  the  deep  regret  with  which  it  is 
broken.  The  paper  to  which  I  refer  leaves  me  no  alternative, 
and  whatever  results  may  flow  from  my  interposition,  I  feel 
bound  to  offer  it. 

You  will  do  mc  the  justice  to  observe  that  I  confine  my  at- 
tention to  tha  remarks,  and  those  only,  in  which  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  great  injustice  is  manifestly  done  to  the  character  and 
memory  of  Mr.  Monroe.  You  distinctly  charge  that  in  con- 
ducting the  Seminole  war  "general  Jackson  was  in  fact  acting 
under  the  secret  orders  of  the  government."  It  is  impossible 
not  to  observe,  that  although  not  personally  named,  it  must  be 
the  undoubted  inference,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  secret 
orders  from  Mr.  Monroe,  directly  at  variance  with  .those  which 
were  made  known  to  the  public.  That  while  Mr.  Monroe,  dis- 
avowed before  the  world  his  conduct  in  Florida  as  transcending 
his  instructions,  but  the  merits  of  which  he  fully  acknowledg- 
ed; the  motives  of  which  he  never  called  in  question;  and 
which  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  he  chose  to  sustain;  he 
had  privately  encouraged  and  promoted  the  very  acts  which  he 
subsequently  disapproved.  That  he  suffered  general  Jackson 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  an  investigation  of  the  most  painful  cha- 
racter, for  an  alleged  high  offence  against  the  constitution  and 
laws,  when  he  himself  had  made  him  his  own  instrument  for  a 
palpable  violation  of  both;  and  withheld  from  him  tire  means 
of  a  triumphant  defence.  I  wish  you  distinctly  to  observe, 
that  it  is  the  purport  of  your  remarks  respecting  Mr.  Monroe, 
and  their  effects,  to  which  alone  I  advert.  I  claim,  to  vindicate 
the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  desire  to  de- 
tract from  the  living.  I  touch  not  the  laurels  which  are  worn 
by  the  hero,  but  only  ask  that  they  bloom  not  over  the  dishonor- 
ed grave  of  the  statesman.  It  is  the  obvious  inference  from 
what  you  say,  which  I  can  never  admit.  If  it  be  not  your  in- 
tention to  make  it  clear,  the  matter  from  which  it  inevitably 
springs,  deserves  your  correction.  If  on  the  contrary  you  in- 
tend, and  think  you  can  sustain  it,  I  challenge  the  investigation. 
It  is  a  solemn  "charge,  and  ought  to  be  gravely  considered.  I 
have  no  feelings  to  indulge  but  those  of  affection  and  duty  to  a 
deceased  relative  and  friend,  but  in  which,  I  must  admit,  I  min- 
gle those  of  an  American  citizen,  proud  to  recognize  in  his 
name,  one  Of  the  distinguished  patriots  of  our  land;  and  free  to 
lend  a  willing  hand  to  rescue  his  character  from  any  and  every 
imputation  of  dishonor.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  when  you 
revert  to  the  article  in  question,  you  will  realize  its  manifest  in- 
jury, and  that  so  far  from  lending  their  names  to  support  the 
grave  charges  which  it  bears  against  the  honor  of  Mr.  Monroe, 
both  of  the  distinguished  individuals  who  are  connected  with 
the  discussion,  will   take  a  just  pleasure  in  furnishing  the  ma- 


terials to  correct  the  error.  Being  myself  possessed  of  many 
valuable  documents,  fully  illustrative  of  the  facts  in  question,! 
shall  feel  it  incumbent  on  me,  upon  a  proper  intimation,  by  a 
frank  exposition  of  their  contents,  to  contribute  to  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  justice  to  all.     With  great  respect,  &c. 

SAML.  L.  GOUVERNEUR. 
New  York,  June  15,  1832. 


Washington,  June  10th,  1832. 
Dear  sir:  Your  letters  of  the  loth  and  i-Hi  instant,  have  been 
received.     I  make  no  objection  to  the  change  of  phraseology 
which  your  last  proposes  in  your  first  letter. 

Assuming  then  Lb  your  letter,  as  it  now  stands,  that  Mr.  Mon- 
roe "(Hsarou-cd  before  the  world  his  (gen.  Jackson's)  conduct  in 
Florida,  as  transcending  his  instructions, "  and  (as  you  further 
say  in  the  same  letter)  "disapproved"'  of  the  general's  acts,  you 
conclude  that  the  article  in  the  Globe,  asserting  that  in  conduct- 
ing the  Seminole  campaign,  "general  Jackson  was  acting  under 
the  secret  orders  of  the  government,"  subjects  Mr.  Monroe  to 
"imputal ions  of  the  most  decided  duplicity,  and  the  most  contempti- 
ble evasion." 

My  reply  to  this  is  short  and  simple.  You  do  the  wrong  to 
Mr.  'Monroe's  character  which  you  call  upon  me  to  repair. 
The  fact  stated  by  me,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  public 
orders,  conferring  discretionary  powers  upon  gen.  Jackson,  to 
conduct  the  Seminole  campaign— and  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Monroe  "before  the  world,"  aftei 
its  conclusion,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  his  orders  had  been  exe- 
cuted. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  who,  as  secretary  of  war,  drew  up  the  orders 
under  which  the  campaign  was  to  be  conducted,  placed  his  owr 
construction  upon  them,  and  made  the  communication  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  event  that  "gen.  Jackson  is  vested  with  fui 
power  to  conduct  the  war  in  any  manner  he  may  think  best.' 
After  the  termination  of  the  campaign,  Mr.  Calhoun,  speak 
ing  of  his  orders  to  gen.  Jackson,  in  his  message  to  congress 
characterizes  them  as  "authorising  major  general  Jackson  t< 
enter  Florida  in  pursuit,  of  the  Seminoles."  He  then  speaks  o 
the  general's  conduct  under  this  authority,  and  it  will  be  fount 
that  so  far  from  having  "disavowed  before  the  world  his  con 
duet  in  Florida"— or  of  having  "disapproved"  his  acts  as  yot 
assert,  he  in  the  most  explicit  terms  recognises  his  proceeding! 
and  justifies  his  boldest  acts:  carefully  and  satisfactorily  ex- 
plaining the  motives  of  the  general  in  taking  St.  Mark's  am 
Pensacola.  He  says — "in  entering  Florida  to  suppress  tin 
combination,  no  idea  was  entertained  of  hostility  to  Spain,  am 
however  justifiable  the  commanding  general  was  in  conse 
quence  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Spanish  officers,  in  enterinj 
St.  Mark's  and  Pensacola  to  terminate  it,  by  proving  to  the  sa 
vn<:es  and  their  associates  that  they  could  not  be  protected  evei 
there,  yet  the  amicable  relations  between  the  United  States  am 
Spain  could  not  be  altered  by  that  act  alone.  By  ordering  th 
restitution  of  those  posts,  those  relations  were  restored." 

In  speaking  of  the  secret  orders  of  the  government,  I  allude 
to  private  instructions  given  through  a  friend  to  the  command 
ing  general,  assuring  him  that  the  course  which  is  thus  justifiei 
in  the  message  would  (as  it  did)  meet  the  approbation  of  tin 
government.  The  object  of  the  discretionary  power  conferred 
being  thus  pointed  out  to  the  general,  the  private  undcrstandin 
blended  itself  with  the  public  orders  received  through  the  secre 
tary  at  war.  and  was  in  effect  a  secret  order  as  to  the  mode  ii 
which  they  were  to  be  executed.  The  private  wishes  of  Mi 
Monroe  were  in  every  respect  compatible  with  his  public  oi 
ders  previously  given— with  the  public  vindication  made  in  hi 
message  subsequently  to  the  war — with  the  law  of  nations  an 
our  relations  with  Spain,  which  did  not  sanction  the  invasion  r 
the  United  States  by  the  lawless  savage  subjects  of  Spain,  ik 
the  equally  lawless  officers  of  Florida,  who  according  to  Mi 
Monroe's  message,  were  the  associates  of  the  savages  in  th 
war. 

In  this  state  of  the  case,  how  do  you  attempt  to  make  it  appei 
tliat  the  article  in  the  Globe  is  meant  as  an  attack  upon  th 
"purity  and  honor"  of  Mr.  Monroe?  You  force  the  conclusio 
from  erroneous  premises  and  by  double  inferences. 

I  pass  over  the  strained  construction  through  which  you  ol 
tain  the  "undoubted  inference"  that  I  mean  to  charge  "duplic 
ty"  and  "evation"  personally  on  Mr.  Monroe  by  alluding  in  g( 
neral  terms  to  "the  orders  of  the  government" — and  repel  yoi 
final  inferences  with  regard  to  the  aim  of  the  article  in  the  Glob* 
by  absolutely  denying  your  premises.  I  assert  that  Mr.  Monro 
so  far  from  having  "disavowed  before  the  world  his  (gen.  . Tact 
son's)  conduct  in  Florida,"  expressly  avows  to  congress  that  h 
orders  authorised  the  invasion  of  Florida,  while  his  messaj; 
pronounces  the  boldest  acts  of  the  general  justifiable,  declarin 
at  the  same  time  that  they  made  no  alteration  in  the  amicabl 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

I  am  sensible  that  a  private  correspondence  between  M 
Monroe  and  aeneral  Jackson,  has  been  brought  before  the  pul 
lie,  in  which  the  former  expresses  opinions,  not  altogether  r< 
concileable  to  the  subsequent  message  to  congress  on  the  sani 
subject.  It  is  not  rav  fault,  however,  that  this  conflict,  betwee 
the  private  and  public  views  of  Mr.  Monroe,  is  exposed.  Til 
guilt  belongs  to  those  who  furnished  Mr.  Calhoun  with  the  pr 
vate  and  confidential  correspondence,  and  with  Mr.  Calhou 
himself,  who  violated  the  most  sacred  principle  of  honor  in  gi\ 
ing  it  publicity.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  individual,  wli 
had  secretly  made  the  charge  of  a  violation  of  orders  against  th 
general  in  the  cabinet,  originated  this  correspondence  (whic 
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proposed  that  lie  should  negotiate  with  the  general  as  to  the 
jonstruction  to  he  given  to  those  orders),  that  be  might  obtain 
wine  admission  from  the  generous  and  confiding  soldier  to  couu- 
tenance  his  covert  accusation. 

To  this  correspondence,  however,  the  article  in  the  Globe  had 
10  reference — and  from  it  alone  do  those  injurious  inferences 
spring  to  which  you  have  alluded.  You  must,  therefore,  turn 
,o  Mr.  Calhoun  as  he  produced  it,  to  explain  any  incongruity 
,vhich  may  seem  to  exist  between  the  message  of  Mr.  Monroe 
md  his  confidential  letters.  You  have  referred  me  to  him  as 
>ne  oC'the  distinguished  individuals  connected  with  the  discussion," 
vho  "would  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  [me]  materials  to  correct 
he  error,"— but  as  I  have  not  the  slightest  intercourse  with  him, 
rou  will  pardon  the  request,  that  you  apply  immediately  to  him. 
or  the  information,  which  you  seek  from  bim  through  me. 

With  regard  to  the  other  "distinguished  individual"  to  whom 
rou  refer  me  for  materials,  to  elucidate  this  subject,  I  have  only 
;o  say,  that  if  I  felt  myself  called  on  to  enter  into  an  investiga- 
ion  of  "the  solemn  charge,"  (which  I  insist  does  not  proceed 
irom  me)  I  should  hesitate  to  make  the  application  desired  un- 
ler  the  circumstances,  although  it.  would  give  me  pleasure  to 
»blige  you.  "The  distinguished  individual"  from  whom  you 
vould  have  me  obtain  information,  has  already  said  to  the  pub- 
ic that  it  "may  become  necessary  for  (him)  hereafter  when  (he) 
hall  have  more  leisure  and  other  documents  at  hand,  to  place  the 
nbject  in  its  proper  light,  to  notice  the  historical  facts  and  refer- 
•nees,  ..yc.  This  promise  he  will  doubtless  perform,  and  you  will 
herefore  readily  excuse  me  from  giving  that  which  I  cannot 
lommand,  and  what  you  will  certainly  obtain  without  the  trou- 
>le  of  solicitation. 

In  conclusion  I  must  observe,  that  you  have  no  right  to  con- 
uder  me  the  originator  of  the  satement  contained  in  the  article 
)f  the  Globe,  nor  to  impute  to  me  the  inferences  which  you  have 
Irawn  from  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Monroe.  You  ex- 
ircssly  say  that  a  declaration  of  the  same  facts  was  made  by 
lan  honorable  senator  in  his  place,  which  did  not  escape  your  no- 
ice,"  but  which,  nevertheless,  you  did  not  think  fit  to  contra- 
lict.  This  of  itself  would  be  sufficient  authority  for  the  remark 
>f  the  Globe. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance,  much  more  decisive  on 
his  point.  The  individual  who  communicated  to  gen.  Jackson 
Hr.  Monroe's  purpose  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  into  effect  his 
mblic  orders,  invited  by  letter,  as  1  have  understood,  the  atten- 
ion  of  the  latter  to  the  fact  alluded  to  in  the  article  of  the  Globe, 
ind  presented  to  him  all  the  particulars  of  the  transaction,  with 
in  inquiry  as  to  his  recollection  on  the  subject.  With  this  gen- 
leinan,  then,  if  there  were  any  certainty  of  opinion,  in  regard 
o  the  fact  stated  by  him,  the  issue  should  have  been  made,  and 
lot  with  one,  merely  repeating  what  this  individual,  cognizant 
>f  all  the  circumstances,  had  asserted  without  contradiction. 

But  for  all  the  consequences  which  may  fhw  from  the  inva- 
sion of  the  confidential  relations  which  subsisted  between  Mr. 
VIonroe  and  gen.  Jackson,  you  must  hold  Mr.  Calhoun  re- 
sponsible. He  has  violated  all  the  sanctities  of  bosom  trust,  to 
nipeach— through  Mr.  Monroe's  testimony,  the  character  of 
nis  friend.  There  is,  however,  no  fact  or  inference  associated 
ivith  the  subject  he  has  thus  wantonly  made  a  topic  of  public 
iiscussion  for  which  I  am  answerable.  The  explanation  I  have 
riven  makes  this  manifest.  I  will  not,  then,  allow  myself  to  be 
made  a  party  to  this  controversy,  to  suit  your  views,  or  those  of 
Mr.  Calhoun.  This  letter,  therefore,  closes  our  correspon- 
lcnce.     I  am,  sir,  your  ob't.  &c.  F.  P.  BLAIR. 

Francis  P.  Blair,  esq.  editor  of  the  Globe,  Washington. 

Sir— I  received  on  the  28th  alt.  your  letter  of  date  the  20th, 
in  reply  to  mine  of  the  lf>th  inst.  You  conclude  by  stating  that 
Ihe  favor  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge,  "closes 
sur  correspondence.''  I  cannot  permit  it.  I  will  not  believe 
that  you  have  done  an  intentional  injury:  much  less  that  if  you 
:an  be  satisfied  you  have  done  wrong,  you  will  hesitate  to  re- 
pair it.  Your  letter  impresses  rnc  nunc  strongly  than  ever,  that 
in  the  remarks  of  the  Globe  of  the  9th  inst.  to  which  I  have  in- 
vited your  attention,  you  did  manifest  injury  to  the  character 
md  memory  of  Mr.  Monroe.  Your  whole  view  of  the  subject 
to  which  they  referred,  is  so  replete  with  error,  that  I  feel  my- 
self bound  at  least  to  make  an  effort  to  correct  you.  In  this 
?late  of  the  matter,  I  think  you  have  no  right  to  "close  the  cor- 
respondence."    You  may  strike;  but  you  must  hear. 

In  the  first  place,  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  remark,  that  I  do 
not  consider  your  letter  a  candid  reply  to  that  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  address  you.  I  noted  a  single  remark  in  your  piper  of 
the  9th  inst.  in  the  following  words:  "In  conductingthe  Seminole 
car,  general  Jackson  was  in  fad  acting  under  the  secret  orders 
if  the  government."  I  objected  to  the  expression,  as  involving 
imputations  which  I  endeavored  to  illustrate;  and  placed  before 
^'ou,  for  your  reply,  a  plain  and  simple  question.  I  requested 
you  to  state  whether  it  was  your  intention  that  it  should  be  in- 
ferred from  the  words  I  had  noted,  that  in  conducting  the  Se- 
minole war,  general  Jackson  was  in  possession  of  secret  orders 
from  Mr.  Monroe,  at  variance  with  those  which  had  issued  from 
the  department  of  war,  and  were  made  known  to  the  public, 
[f  you  did  not  intend  such  an  inference,  I  claimed  a  revision  of 
the  article.  If  you  did  so  intend,  I  challenged  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  truth  of  that,  which  as  I  believed,  was  erroneously 
isserted.  This  is  the  point  of  discussion  between  us.  From  it 
t  cannot  be  induced,  .  t  present,  to  depart.  Any  other  topics, 
which  your  letter  presents,  shall,  if  desired,  claim  my  attention 
lereafter. 


In  conformity  with  this  view,  I  pass  over  the  few  first  para- 
graphs of  your  letter,  opening  as  I  conceive  a  new  field  for  ar- 
gument; foreign  at  this  moment,  to  the  question  beiore  us.  I 
do  not  decline  that  discussion.  I  only  postpone  it  to  a  more 
convenient  season— especially  until  we  shall  have  disposed  of 
that,  in  which  we  are  at  present  engaged.  But  that  we  may 
distinctly  recognize  hereafter,  the  state  in  which  we  leave  it  now, 
it  becomes  proper  to  add  a  few  words: 

You  make  two  extracts  from  my  letter— the  first  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  "That  Mr.  Monroe  disavowed  before  the  world  his, 
(general  Jackson's)  conduct  in  Florida,  as  transcending  his  in- 
structions," and  the  second,  the  word  "disapproved,"'  which 
having  separated  from  the  context,  you  have  made  to  signify 
more  than  I  think  it  did,  when  standing  alone,  and  at  any  rate 
more  than  I  intended  it  should.  Having  been  intended  to  con- 
vey the  same  idea,  they  are  admitted  to  have  asserted  on  my 
part  "That  Mr.  Monroe  did  disavow  before  the  world,  general 
Jackson's  conduct  in  Florida  as  transcending  his  instructions." 
This  is  my  proposition;  in  which  you  think  I  am  in  error— and 
which  you  have  attempted  to  refute— the  consideration  of  which 
is  postponed,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  more  directly,  the  im- 
mediate point  of  difference  between  us:  "Was  general  Jackson 
in  conducting  the  Seminole  war,  in  fact  acting  under  the  secret 
orders  of  the  government?" 

You  may  possibly  begin  to  perceive,  that  in  the  affirmation 
of  your  own  proposition,  you  lend  considerable  force  to  the  po- 
sition 1  have  assumed.  In  speaking  of  instructions,  you  will, 
of  course,  understand  me  distinctly  as  referring  to  those  which 
had  issued  from  the  department  of  war  and  were  made  known 
to  the  public.  Isay  there  were  none  other.  Do  you  not  observe 
then  the  difficulty  into  which  you  would  plunge?  In  contending 
that  he  was  in  lact  acting  under  secret  orders,  do  you  not  imply 
the  admission  that  he  transcended  his  public  instructions?  If 
not,  why  are  they  brought  to  their  aid?  It  appears  to  me  that 
you  do  the  wrong.  I  assert,  that  upon  the  public  orders,  and 
the  public  orders  alone,  are  the  acts  of  the  commanding  general 
to  be  justified,  and  fully  sustained  as  they  have  been.  The  as- 
sertion you  make,  not  only  as  I  believe  docs  a  manifest  injury 
to  the  character  and  memory  of  Mr.  Monore,  but  as  I  honestly 
conceive,  detracts  from  the  elevated  merit  which  has  been  so 
justly  awarded  to  the  commanding  general  himself.  It  was  the 
very  transcending  the  instructions,  which  had  issued  from  the 
department  of  war  and  were  made  known  to  the  public,  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  occurrence,  and  not  to  have  been  fore- 
seen, which  constitutes  that  merit.  It  was  the  assumption  of  a 
responsibility  from  which  he  did  not  shrink,  and  for  which  he 
nobly  declared  himself  accountable  to  his  government  and  coun- 
try, by  both  of  which  he  was  nobly  sustained,  of  which  you 
would  deprive  him.  It  was  the  motive  of. distinguished  patriot- 
ism so  well  appreciated,  which  induced  him  to  transcend  his 
instructions,  and  to  risk  himself  for  what  he  believed  the  public 
good,  which  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  his* brilliant  achievements. 
1  think  you  will  discover,  before  I  have  said  all  which  1  intend 
to  say  now,  and  all  which  itis  possible  I  may  say  hereafter,  that 
you  have  greatly  misconceived  both  my  motives  and  my  views. 
In  the  discharge  of  that  "duty  which  I  owe  to  a  deceased  re- 
lative ■  ti  I  friend,"  I  find  no  incompatibility  with  all  the  respect 
winch  is  due  to  the  commanding  general,  nor  with  the  high  ad- 
miration with  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  contemplate 
his  services  in  the  Seminole  war.  The  ground  I  cover  is,  as 
I  conceive,  the  ground  of  mutual  honor  between  Mr.  Monroe 
and  himself,  at  that  interesting  epoch,  assailed  as  they  were 
by  many  an  individual  who  would  now,  for  a  momentary  pur- 
pose, criminate  the  one  in  the  vain  hope  of  contributing  to  the 
elevated  standing  of  the  other.  Take  from  me  the  gnmnd  I 
cover,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  great  injustice  is  done  to 
both.     But  of  this  I  may  possibly  speak  hereafter. 

It  is  sometimes  a  fair  illustration  of  the  error  of  an  opinion, 
to  admit  it  to  be  right  for  a  moment,  jn  order  to  prove  by 
its  own  reflections,  that  it  must  be  wrong.  To  this  mirror  let 
us  hold  up  the  proposition  you  have  asserted,  and  suppose  it  to 
be  true.  In  conducting  the  Seminole  war  general  Jackson  was 
in  fact,  acting  under  the  secret  orders  of  the  government.  How 
do  we  now  stand?  Do  you  not  see  that  the  proposition  is  full 
of  ready  suggestions,  to  defeat  its  existence  as  facts?  It  mars  all 
the  moral  beauty  of  the  scene  to  which  it  refers,  li'  it  east  a 
withering  glance  at  the  integrity  of  the  statesman,  can  you  pre- 
vent it  from  reaching  the  well-merited  honors  of  the  soldier? 
The  acts,  which,  upon  my  assertion,  are  glowing  with  merit,  if 
yours  be  admitted,  are  shaded  with  doubt.  Can  you  not  per- 
ceive that  an  executive  may  well  sustain  an  act  when  done 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  which  it  could  not  legally  au- 
thorise to  be  done?  An  act  directly  in  the  face  of  orders  may 
not  oidy  be  justly  sustained,  but  may  be  rich  in  merits.  The 
act,  then,  may  be  fairly  disavowed  as  transcending  instructions, 
because  the  intention  that  it  should  be  done,  anticipating  the 
existence  of  circumstances  under  which  alone  it  could  be  well 
done,  would  be  wrong,  and  yet  the  support  of  both  the  act  and 
the  agent,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  known,  and  motives 
appreciated,  may  be  right  and  commendable.  May  it  not  then 
by  a  patriotic  executive,  justly  be  made  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting the  great  interests  committed  to  his  charge,  without  sub- 
jecting it.  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  or  worse? 

But  there  is  another  view  urging  in  stronger  terms,  the  im- 
probability, I  had  almost  said  the  impossibility,  that  you  can  be 
right.  The  necessity  ofthe  case  is  the  justification  of  the  com 
manding  officer.    The  existence  of  circumstances  not  \o   have 
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been  foreseen,  urging  the  assumption  of  a  responsibility  not  to 

have  been  provided  for  is  his  triumphant  defence.  Take  away 
the  responsibility  and  admit  the  "secret  orders,"  do  you  not 
convert  an  elevated  principal  into  an  humble  agent?  Mustit 
not  come  to  this  and  more?  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  the  posts 
were  made  the  refuge  of  the  hostile  Indians,  protected  and  coun- 
tenanced as  they  were  by  the  Spanish  officers,  which  induced 
general  Jackson  to  take  them?  Could  he  have  acted  under 
secret  orders  then,  to  take  them,  when  it  was  morally  impossible 
that  the  government  could  have  been  apprised  of  that  fact?  that 
they  could  have  known  that  the  Indians  were  there,  and  that 
they  were,  hy  the  Spanish  officers  so  countenanced  and  pro- 
tected? You  certainly  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  ge- 
neral Jackson  left  home  with  the  intention,  and  under  secret 
orders  from  the  government,  to  take  the  posts  in  any  event,  and 
under  any  circumstances,  whether  the  tacts  existed  to  justify 
the  act  or  not.  That  Mr.  Monroe  and  himself  had  entered  into 
a  "private  understanding*  to  seize  the  military  posts  of  a  coun- 
try at  peace  with  the  United  States,  whether  just  cause  existed 
or  not?  The  facts  under  which  they  were  taken,  in  my  opinion, 
fully  justified  the  act,  but  they  could  only  be  known  to  the  com- 
manding general.  He  needed  no  "secret  orders, ']  no  "private 
understanding,"  to  do  what  he  did.  The  transcending  of  his 
orders  was  a  distinguished  point  of  his  merit.  Admit  that  he 
had  "secret  orders,"  or  a  "private  understanding,"  and  jrou 
open  a  field  for  remark,  which  I  have  scarcely  entered. 

You  will,  I  think,  have  inferred,  that  whether  you  speak  of 
the  "secret  orders  of  the  government"  or  allude  to  "private  in- 
structions given  through  a  friend  to  the  commanding  general," 
or  "a  private  understanding  blending  itself  with  the  public  or- 
ders, and  constituting  in  fact  a  secret  order,"  1  deem  them 
equally  objectionable.  Your  explanation  is  no  doubt  intended 
as  a  modification  of  the  remarks,  to  which  I  referred  you.  From 
it,  in  either  shape,  as  I  conceive,  all  the  consequences  to  which 
I  adverted  must  flow;  and  to  it,  all  that  I  have  said,  may  be  as 
readily  applied.  In  "this  state  of  the  case,"  you  ask  me  how  I 
can  make  it  appear  that  the  article  in  the  Globe  is  an  attack  on 
the  purity  and  honor  of  Mr.  Monkoe!  You  say,  "I  force  the 
conclusion."  Possibly  I  do:  I  think  others  need  not.  It  is  the 
inference — I  repeat,  it  is  the  inference,  from  all  this,  which  I 
can  never  admit— and  it  is  the  fact  you  assert,  which  I  continue 
to  deny. 

But  you  say,  "that  I  have  no  right  to  consideryou  the  origina- 
tor of  the  statement  contained  in  the  article  of  the  Globe,  nor  to 
impute  to  you  the  inferences  which  I  have  drawn  from  it  to  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  Monroe,"  because  you  add,  "I  expressly  say, 
that  a  declaration  of  the  same  fact,  was  made  by  an  honorable 
senator  in  his  place,  which  did  not  escape  my  notice,  but  which 
nevertheless  I  did  not  think  fit  to  contradict."  This  of  itself 
you  say  would  be  sufficient  authority  for  the  remark  of  the 
Globe.  Perhaps  it  might,  if  it  were  true,— but  here  your  error 
is  too  palpable  to  admit  of  a  doubt— or  for  a  moment  to  escape 
detection.  What  did  I  say? — "a  declaration  made  hy  an  hono- 
rable senator,"  &c.  &c. 

Do  you  not  perceive  the  difference,  and  that  by  the  inser- 
tion of  four  little  words,  "of  the  same  fact"  which  1  did  not 
say,  that  you  reach  a  conclusion,  which  is  utterly  without  sup- 
port? It  was  precisely  because  the  declaration  of  the  honorable 
senator,  was  not  of  the  same  fact,  which  formed  a  principal 
reason  for  not  addressing  myself  to  him,  although  the  "declara- 
tion did  not  escape  my  notice."  It  was  because 'if  was  not  sus- 
ceptible of  the  clear  inferences  of  which  your's  was,  that  it  was 
thought  proper  by  me,  to  address  myself  to  you. 

You  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remark,  that  in  all  the  discus- 
sions on  this  subject,  I  have  cautiously  avoided  an  exposition  of 
any  thing  which  could  be  deemed  confidential  or  private;  I  had 
also  earnestly  desired,  not  to  connect  it  in  the  least  with  the 
names  of  individuals,  who  arc  not  in  any  degree  responsible  for 
my  acts,  and  with  whose  feelings  and  opinions  in  reference  to 
any  other  subject,  than  that  of  our  immediate  inquiry,  1  have 
nothing  to  do.  You  have,  1  think,  ungenerously  introduced  the 
name  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  but  as  you  have  openly  charged  him  be- 
fore me,  with  at  least  some  acts  of  which  I  know  him  to  be  in- 
nocent, justice  to  both  you  and  myself,  compels  me  to  say  so. 
Inferring  then  as  you  do,  that  there  is  a  conflict  between  the 
public  and  private  views  of  Mr.  Monroe,  which  \  take  occasion 
here  merely  to  deny,  and  which  I  may  take  occasion  hereafter  at 
large  to  refute,  you  say  "the  guilt  belongs  to  those  who  furnish- 
ed Mr.  Calhoun  with  a  private  and  confidential  correspondence, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Calhoun  himself,  who  violated  the  most  sacred 
principles  of  honor  in  giving  it  publicity."  If  there  be  any  thing 
so  horrible  in  that  view  of  the  subject— which  if  necessary  I  am 
well  prepared  to  meet,  Mr.  Calhoun  ought  not  to  be  charged 
with  it.  It  was  the  act  of  Mr.  Monroe  himself— and  he  alone 
ought  to  be  responsible  for  it.  Living  he  never  would  have 
shielded  himself,  if  called  upon,  by  suffering  another  to  be  open- 
ly charged  with  that  which  lit;  himself  had  done.  His  represen- 
tatives only  claim  to  defend  him,  on  the  same  principles  of  ho- 
nor, upon  which  he  would  have  defended  himself!  He  not.  only 
furnished  Mr.  Calhoun,  but  he  expressly  authorised  him  to  pub- 
lish them.  There  was  no  violation  of  honor,  and  When  all  the 
facts  arc  known,  it  will  be  clearly  shown.  Being  in  possession 
of  his  reasons  in  writing  for  that  act,  I  should  feel  no  reluctance 
in  submitting  them  to  you.  From  the  candid  manner  in  which 
they  are  expressed,  if  they  do  not  change  your  views  of  the  act, 
I  think  they  cannot  fail  to  convince  you,  that  his  motives  were 
good— and  that  no  injustice  to  any  one  was  intended.  If  1  do 
not  greatly  misconceive  them— the  warmest  advocate  of  any  in- 


terest in  this  question,  could  not  object  to  them.  It  is  proper, 
that  I  should  .add,  that  of  their  existence  Mr.  Calhoun  is  as  un- 
informed as  yourself. 

But  you  say  that  "there  is  another  circumstance  much  more 
decisive,  and  refer  me  to  a  certain  letter,  written  by  a  certain 
individual,  calling  the  attention  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  the  fact  al- 
luded to" — and  from  the  pointed  manner  in  which  you  mark  the 
fact  which  you  assume  to  be  true— that  it  is  without  contradic- 
tion, you  seem  to  infer  that  because  it  is  without  contradiction — 
it  may  be  made  to  sustain  your  position.  Retaining  the  strong 
desire  to  which  1  have  adverted;  not  to  refer,  unless  it  becomes 
my  duty  so  to  do,  to  any  thing  private,  I  still  owe  to  you  a  can- 
did reply  to  the  remark  which  you  have  made.  There  is  no 
shape  in  which  the  (iict  alluded  to,  has  not  ever  reached  the  ey« 
or  ear  of  Mr.  Monroe,  that  it  has  not  been  contradicted.  It  is- 
as  his  representative,  and  upon  his  authority  that  I  contradict  it, 
and  that  you  may  at  least  do  some  justice  to  my  motives  and 
views,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  add,  it  is  under  circumstances  of  a 
sacred  duty  that  I  do  contradict  it.  I  have  every  personal  mo- 
tive to  be  silent — I  am  bound  to  speak. 

On  one  point  we  fully  agree  that  it  is  "to  the  invasion  of  con- 
fidential relations,"  that  this  question  must  be  traced.  But  par- 
don me,  speaking  that  which  I  honestly  believe,  it  is  not  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  I  trace  it  to  certain  precious  confessions 
of  that  which  never  existed  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  au- 
thor; and  to  the  annunciation  of  a  sudden  conversion,  which 
can  be  proved  to  have  been  as  unfounded  then,  as  it  is  now  in- 
sincere. What  you  or  I  may  think  or  say  will  hereafter  be  very 
unimportant.  Truth  will  prevail— and  when  the  period  for  un- 
masking arrives,  if  it  do  not  exhibit  singular  groups,  I  will  at 
least  acknowledge  that  all  my  anticipations  have  not  been  re- 
alized.    With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

SAM'L  L.  GOUVERNEUR. 

New  York,  July  3d,  1832. 

John  I.  Mumford,  esq.  editor  of  the  Standard. 

Sir:  There  is  only  one  remark  in  your  paper  of  this  morning 
to  which  I  think  it  proper  to  reply.  What  passed  between  us, 
at  any  time,  must  be  destitute  of  interest  to  others.  As  you  have 
chosen,  however,  to  state  a  fact,  which  it  was  not  my  wish  to 
be  made  public,  you  may  take  the  responsibility  of  the  reply  I 
shall  make  to  it.  I  invite  no  injurious  imputations;  but  I  will, 
at  all  hazards,  repel  any. 

You  say  that  I  told  you  I  had  reasons  for  my  conduct  which 
were  unknown  to  you,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  disclose.  As  you 
have  chosen  publicly  to  allude  to  them,  they  shall  be  frankly 
stated. 

Mr.  Blair  is  correct  in  his  supposition,  that  a  letter  was  written 
by  an  individual  to  Mr.  Monroe,  immediately  before  his  death, 
attempting  to  induce  some  admissions,  or  to  be  the  instrument 
of  future  inference  in  respect  to  the  events  of  the  Seminole  war. 
It  excited  his  strongest  indignation,  and  in  such  manner  as  he 
thought  due  to  himself,  he  made  his'  solemn  declaration  at  the 
most  interesting  period  of  his  life,  that  it  was  utterly  false.  He 
confided  the  papers  to  me,  and  I  gave  him  my  pledge  on  his  own 
requisition,  that  whenever  the  matter  should  be  brought  before 
the  public  in  any  shape,  that  I  would  promptly  deny  it  in  his 
name.  Mr.  Blair  and  others  not  only  brought  the  matter  fre- 
quently before  the  public  by  allusions,  but  finally,  in  his  paper 
of  the  9th  of  June,  made  the  very  declaration  in  substance.  Of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  met,  the  public  are  already  possess- 
ed. 

Now,  sir,  I  ask  of  you,  on  this  simple  statement  of  facts,  what 
would  you  conceive  to  be  the  duty  of  an  honest  representative 
of  a  deceased  friend?  Will  you  look  at  my  first  letter  to  Mr. 
Blair,  and  at  his  reply?  Will  you  read  my  second,  and  say  whe- 
ther its  language  or  its  tone  exceeds  the  bounds  of  propriety,  or 
the  restraints  of  a  moderate  but  firm  remonstrance  against  inju- 
ry suggested?  Will  you  hear  me  declare  that  I  stated  to  him  in 
person  all  the  facts,  and  particularly  the  promise  which  I  stood 
pledged  to  redeem?  Will  you  then  read  his  article  of  the  22d 
inst.  and  say  that  it  contained  that  which  was  due  to  the  occa- 
sion or  ought  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  me? 

But,  sir,  even  here  I  would  have  paused.  The  motives  which 
you  told  me  would  he  imputed,  were  carefully  appreciated  at 
the  time;  I  had  contradicted  the  assertion  to  the  face  of  the  man 
who  made  it,  and  then  under  all  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
my  case,  perhaps  I  might  have  safely  stood  as  I  did.  I  would 
have  done  so,  but  when  I  had  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that 
all  my  communications  to  Mr.  Blair  had  been  submitted  to 
others,  atid  the  article  in  question,  was  unsatisfactory  in  itself, 
and  in  italics  reiterating  the  very  substance  of  the  original  charge, 
was  written  under  their  immediate  dictation  —  I  thought  it  time 
to  reflect  upon  the  position,  in  which,  single  handed  as  f  was,  I 
might  hereafter  be  placed.  The  charge  assuming  some  charac- 
ter of  an  Indian  tight,  it  was  prudent  for  me  to  show  myself  fair- 
ly in  the  open  field.  I  have  done  so.  I  have  done  it  in  a  spirit 
of  the  most  respectful  consideration  for  every  claim  which  ought 
to  have  been  respected. 

But  sir,  as  motives  are  the  question,  I  must  'live  you  more.  In 
lie'  rhnan  time,  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph,  faking  advantage  of 
t!i<'  guarded  and  equivocal  paragraph  contained  in  the  Globe, 
makes  a  most  unmerited  and  unworthy  attack  upon  me,  full  of 
insinuations  of  the  most  degrading  character.  To  suppose  that 
I  could  have  most  remotely  countenanced  sueh  an  attempt,  is 
the  worst  of  iniustiee.  Hut,  sir,  there  is  another  fact.  On  the 
appearance  of  that  article,  and  in  my  absence  from  the  city,  a 
near  relative  of  Mr.  Monroe,  assumed  the  responsibility  to  pledge 
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himself,  that  I  would  reply  to  the  article  on  my  return,  or  that 
he  would  do  it  himself.  My  trust  could  not  be  delegated  with 
honor — and  I  could  no  longer  hesitate  to  act. 

But,  sir,  as  you  are  bo  sensitive  to  the  time,  at  which  I  have 
thought  proper  to  defend  the  character  uf  Mr.  Monroe,  what  do 
you  think  of  the  time,  at  which  others  have  thought  proper  to 
assail  it?  Did  they  not  know  that  the  presidential  election  was 
at  hand,  when  they  connected  his  character  with  their  discus- 
sions, and  were  they  to  do  it  at  pleasure,  while  we  were  to  be 
prudently  silent?  if  it  is  imprudent  to  defend  the  character  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  on  the  eve  of  a  presidential  election,  is  it  right — is  it 
just— is  it  honorable,  (or  others  to  a  sail  it,  at  such  a  season,  and 
make  that  the  pretext  why  a  reply  should  not  be  given— to  their 
charges?  SAMUEL  L.  COUVERNEUR. 

New  York,  Oct.  1,  1832. 

— •►►©  ©  ©«.— 
MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS— INTERESTING. 

Liberality.  A  rich  Jew  at  Copenhagen  has  lately  left  the  large 
Etim  of  35,000  thalers,  (say  3.5,000  rix  dollars),  to  different 
schools,  and  other  charitable  foundations,  without  regard  to  any 
religious  persuasion,  and  for  the  benefit  equally  Of  Jews  and 
Christians. 

This  is  no  solitary  instance  of  Hebrew  liberality:  En  passant: 
Is  there  any  apprehension  of  such  'foreign  capital  endangering 
the  liberties  of  a  cOiui/r?/?" 

Suttees.  The  British  privy  council  have  confirmed  the  decree 
of  the  governor  general  of  India,  against  suttees — the  immolation 
of  widows  by  burning. 

The  Journal  da  Havre  annonces  that  a  Prussian  vessel  with 
Polish  refugees  on  board  was  to  sail  for  Rochefort  July  26th,  es- 
corted by  the  Rodeur  cutter.  Among  the  exiles  are  several  of- 
ficers who  served  in  the  French  army  during  the  empire,  and  150 
pupils  of  the  military  school  of  Warsaw. 

Engli  <g.     Twotory  gentlemen  of  England,  lord 

Stormont  and  sir  James  Scarlett,  are  making  strong  efforts  to 
obtain  seats  in  the  reformed  parliament.  We  copy  the  follow- 
ing address  of  the  candidates: 

"To  the  ladies  of  Norwich. 
'None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.' 

"If  ever  the  sweets  of  social  virtue,  the  warmth  of  honest 
zeal,  the  earnings  of  industry,  and  the  prosperity  of  trade,  had 
any  influence  in  the  female  breast,  you  have  now  a  happy  op- 
portunity/)!* exercising  it  to  the  advantage  of  your  country — 
your  cause.  If  ever  the  feelings  of  a  parent,  wife,  sister,  friend 
or  lover  had  a  sympathy  with  public  virtue,  now  is  your  time  to 
indulge  the  fonder  passion. 

ever  you  felt  for  the  ruin  and  disgrace  of  England,  and  for 
the  miseries  and  deprivations  occasioned  by  the  obnoxious  re- 
form bill,  you  are  called  on  by  the  most  tender  and  affectionate 
tie  in  nature  to  exert  your  persuasive  influence  uu  the  mind  of  a 
father,  brother,  husband,  or  lover;  tell  them  not  to  seek  filial 
ongenial  regard,  matrimonial  comfort,  nor  tender  com- 
pliance, till  they  have  saved  your  country  from  perdition — pos- 
terity from  slavery!  History  famishes  US  with  instances  of  fe- 
male patriotism  equal  to  any  in  tha  page  of  war  and  politics. 
()!  may  the  generous  and  beatific  charms  of  female  persuasion 
prevail  with  the  citizens  of.  Norwich  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
real  liberty,  of  tfONT  and  SCARLETT." 

Fish  contract.  It  i- stated  under  date  of  Rome;  July  4,  that 
the  pope,  Gregory  XVI.  had  concluded  a  convention,  on  the 
30th  of  June,  with  an  American  company  for  the  exclusive 
sale  of  sail  Usb,  in  the  Roman  states.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  ex- 
king  of  Spain,  is  at  the  head  of  this  company.  It  pays  to  the 
apostolical  chambers  annually  for  the  privilege  50,000  crowns, 
i  >r  twelve  years;  it.  besides  pays  down  the  further  sum  of 
300,000  crowns.  This  lasl  sum  has  been  paid  by  madanie  Le- 
titia  Bonaparte,  for  her ; on. 

PUgrittU.  At  Ail  la-<  'h.ipeilc,  from  50,000  to  60,000  pilgrims 
had  arrived  on  the  15th  nil.  to  perform  their  devotion  at  the 
shrine  of  the  reliques,  exposed  there  once  every  seven  years. 

British  hardware,  The  value  of  hardware  and  cutlery  ex- 
ported the  last  year  from  Great  Britain  to  foreign  countries  was 
£1,620,634.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  exportation  was  to 
the  United  States.  The  exports  of  all  commodities  to  the  U. 
Slates  exceeded  eight  million  pounds  sterling. 

From  Canton.  The  editors  of  the  Boston  Centincl  have  re- 
ceived Canton  papers  to  I  Ith  April. 

The  Chinese  Couriefand  Canton  Gazette  of  April  5th,  says 
that  a  very  serious  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  the  mountain- 
ous country  lying  in  the  provinces  of  Kwangtung,  KwahgS  and 
Hokwang.  li  had  created  great  excitement  at  Canton.  Some 
officers  of  rank  and  many  troops  had  left  Canton,  to  proceed 
against  the  r  ■'' 

The  Chinese  Courier  of  the  14th  April,  states  that  the  re- 
bellion was  assuming  much  importance-.  The  rebel  chief,  nam- 
ed Le-te-rukig,  styles  himself  emperor,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
he  would  direct  his  operations  against  I'ekin,  and  the  rei 
emperor  Taou-Kwang,  had  become  unpopular  by  bis  mat-ad- 
ministration. Le-te-minj  was  represented  as  i  very  young 
man,  and  his  object  was  to  depfese  the  emperor.  Several  large 
bodies  of  troops  which  had  been  sent  against  the  rebels,  had 
been  worsted,  and  in  one  instance  a  body  of  3,000  men  were 
all  killed  or  taken  but  7.     The  rebi  to  be  very  fero- 

cious,  and  they  excited  great  terror  and  consternation,  which 
was  augmented  by  the  surperstitious  of  the  people.  It  was 
considered,  however,  that  the  rebellion  would  be  soon  quelled, 
movements  are  usually  put  down  in  China  by  means  of 
the  treachery  of  some  of  the  rebels  themselves. 


Newfoundland.  Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Sydney,  C.  B.  July 
20th.  The  season  is  the  most  extraordinary  that  has  ever  been 
known  or  heard  of.  May,  June  and  half  of  July,  have  passed 
with  the  temperature  usual  in  April — the  thermometer  ranging 
from  4-1  to  56  instead  of  as  in  ordinary  seasons,  from  60  to°80. 
The  immediate  cause  appears  to  be  the  immense  masses  of 
polar  ice  hanging  about  the  shores  of  Newfoundland.  Vessels 
could  not  get  out  of  St.  John's  through  the  ice  late  in  June,  and  I 
believe  it  was  still  there  at  the  commencement  of  this  month. 
We  have  not  seen  it  here,  but  we  have  felt  it.  '  A  constantly 
easterly  wind  has  been  kept  up,  by  the  cold  wind  from  the  ice 
rushing  into  the  land  to  replace  the  warmer  air  as  it  ascends. 
Thus  the  air  creates  the  wind,  and  keeps  itself  by  that  means 
in  its  position  on  the  eastern  shore  of  N.  E.  and"  perishes  all 
the  countries  to  leeward.  The  cause  of  this  influx  of  ice  I 
have  not  heard  any  attempt  to  explain,  nor  can  I  imagine  it,  but 
I  hope  it  may  be  such  as  is  not  likely  often  to  occur.  Witlliu 
these  few  days  the  S.  E.  winds  has  at  last  carried  the  day,  and 
we  have  been  at  once  transported  into  the  climate  of  Lisbon. 
Thermometer  at  80.  One  can  hardly  judge  what  the  effect  of* 
this  perteruatural  season  will  be  on  the  crops.  I  should  fear 
there  can  hardly  be  time  for  the  potatoes  and  grain  to  arrive  at 
maturity. 

Russian  discipline — slushey  hospodin — "Prayer  to  God,  or  ser- 
vice to  the  emperor,  is  never  lost;"  so  says  a  Russian  pro- 
verb; and  it  is  usually  repeated  with  the  conviction  that  the 
service  is  more  important  than  the  prayer.  The  term  service 
includes,  in  its  signification,  unconditional  obedience  to  the  au- 
thority oi'a  superior,  even  though  that  superior  should  be  only 
one  class  above  the  person  he  commands.  This  blind  obedienco 
extends  from  the  general  or  minister,  down  to  the  common 
soldier  or  clerk,  through  all  offices  and  classes  in  which  ser- 
vice confers  dignity.  An  affair  of  service,  as  it  is  styled,  takes 
place  of  all  other  considerations;  and  the  man  who  has  quietly 
realized  a  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  affects  the  most 
scrupulous  conscientiousness  in  the  fulfilment  of  any  prescribed 
duties  which  are  calculated  to  make  him  feel  the  full  extent  of 
his  own  slavery.  Every  verbal  command  given  by  a  military 
officer,  to  a  soldier,  or  by  a  civil  officer  to  a  dentshic  or  vassal, 
is  answered  by  the  words  slushey  hospodin,  (I  obey  my  lord); 
and  the  individual  who  gives  the  order  may  confidently  trust  to 
its  punctual  fulfilment,  as  its  neglect  would  be  punished  by  a 
severe  flogging.  While  a  Russian  is  receiving  commands,  he 
stands  stock  still,  like  a  soldier,  without  moving  leg  or  arm; 
and  at  the  close  of  every  sentence  delivered  by  his  lord,  he 
murmurs  "slushey  hospodin." 

The  plague  of  fiery  serpents.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a 
letter  dated  Bassora'h,  the  21th  of  August,  1831,  and  received  in 
Calcutta  byan  Armenian  gentleman: — "Almo.-t  every  country 
in  these  regions  of  the  glpbe  has  been  visited  by  a  dreadful 
visitation  of  Providence.  You  must  have  been,  Ions  before 
this,  informed  of  the  many  calamities  that,  have  befallen  the 
devoted  city  of  Bagdad,  and  the  places  .adjacent  to  it.  News 
has  also  been  received  from  Hanadan,  or  the  ancient  Ecbatana, 
of  the  occurrence  of  another  natural  calamity  in  that  place. 
The  city  is  described  to  he  litterally  infested  with  a  species  of 
ts,  the  bite  of  which  is  followed  by  immediate  mad- 
i  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  terminates  in  the 
death  of  the  sufferer.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  said  to  be 
choked  with  dead  bodies,  which  are  fed  upon  by  dogs  and  jack- 
als! The  inhabitants  are  seized  with  consternation  and  tre- 
pidation, not  knowing  where  to  fly  from  the  anger  of  the  Al- 
mighty." [India  Gazette  December  23. 

Other  serpents.  The  present  season  has  been  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  of  venomous  reptiles,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
tiie  pastures  and  fields  in  many  of  the  towns  in  the  vicinity. 
Many  of  the  oldest,  inhabitants  aver  that  this  increase  is  beyond 
all  they  can  recollect.  A  gentleman  at  Manchester,  a  week 
since,  being  in  the  pasture  with  a  small  child,  his  attention  was 
called  to  an  object  which  seemed  to  interest  the  child  much; 
the  child  was  gazing  intently  on  a  large  rattlesnake,  wound  into 
a  coil  and  having  its  head  erect.  On  the  approach  of  the  gen- 
tleman the  snake  ran  under  a  stone  in  the  wall  and  finally  made 
its  escape.  The  stone  was  turned  over,  and  a  glutinous  bag,  of 
the  si/.e  of  the  gentleman's  two  hands  was  found,  which  con- 
tained eighty-six  young  rattlesnakes,  from  one  to  six  inches  in 
length, 'in  perfect  life  and  animation.  Many  of  them  were 
killed,  and  the  remainder  on  being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  soon  became  inanimate.  [Salon  Register. 

Negro  revenge.     The  following  singular  murder  was  recently 
committed  by  a  negro  woman,  near  Middlebourne,  Tyler  county, 
Virginia.     A  young  man  residing  in  the  family  in  which  the  ne- 
mo woman  was  a  servant,  gave  her  some  offence,  when  she,  in 
a  rage,  threatened  to  kill  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  about 
to  lie  married.     The  threat  was  at  the  time  unheeded,  but  some 
er  the  young  lady  having  occasion  to  cross  the  river,  the 
vices  to  row  the  boat— the  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  when  the  boat  was  half  way  over  the    river,  the 
uddenjy  rose  and  plunged  the  lady  into   the   river,  at 
i    time  striking  her  with  the  oar,  and  holding  her  under 
the  water  until  she  was  drowned.     The  murderess  was  soonar- 
and  immediately  confessed  her  crime  and  acknowledged 
her  motive. 

Irish  reform  bill.  Tn  the  debate  in  the  British  house  of  lords, 
on  the  Irish  reform  bill,  (25th  July),  the  archbishop  of  Armagh 
;;aid — "The  measures  which  the  lords  were  now  about  to  pass, 
would  give  all  power  to  that  party  which  had  long  professed  the 
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most  deadly  hostility  to  the  established  church,  and  lie  saw 
no  means  by  which  the  subversion  of  that  church  could  be 
averted,  in  the  event  of  their  passing  the  bill,  unless  with  the 
more  horrible  alternative  of  civil  war." 

Young  Napoleon.  The  Loudon  Spectator,  it)  allusion  to  the 
death  ot  young  Napoleon,  says: 

"If  ever  child  was  born  to"  point  a  moral  and  no  more,  it  was 
the  poor  lad  just  dead.  The  last  weakness  of  great  men  seems 
to  be  a  belief  in  their  offspring,  in  spite  of  all  history.  Napoleon 
had  faith  in  his  son,  nay  more,  he  ruined  himself  Bar  offspring. 
He  was  in  a  ship  at  lull  sail,  and  threw  out  his  ballast.  His 
separation  from  Josephine  was  fatal,  his  seeking  after  an  al- 
liance with  the  old  prejudices  of  Europe,  drew  down  upon  him 
the  new  temple  he  reared  to  military  aristocracy.  The  results 
of  his  fatal  mistake  are  to  be  found  at  St.  Helena,  and  the  new 
vault  of  the  poor  duke  de  Bciehstadt." 

Bob  Wilkes.  New  Hampshire  Journal  says,— "we  notice  in 
the  Boston  papers  the  death  of.lieut.  Robert  B.  Willwns,  of  that, 
city,  late  of  Concord,  in  this  state.  We  well  recollect  the  seem; 
Which  occurred  at  Concord  between  this  hrave  officer  and  the 
gallant  and  generous  Lafayette  at  the  time  of  his  visit  at  the  lat- 
ter place.  Between  seventy  and  eighty  heroes  of  the  revolution 
were  arranged  in  the  area  of  the  capital,  and  were  formally  in- 
troduced to  our  country's  welcome  guest.  He  did  not  at  first 
recognise  this  brave  officer,  but  retained  his  hand,  and  looked 
him  earnestly  in  the  face.  Wilkins  observed,  "general,  do  you 
remember  the  cattle?"  The  general  instantly  replied,  "Oh  Bob 
Wilkes,  Bob  Wilkes!"  They  tell  upon  each  other's  neck,  and 
wept  freely.  It  appeared  upon  explanation  that  the  army  at  the 
time  was  in  great  distress  for  want  of  provisions,  and  that  Wil- 
kins, with  a  chosen  few,  ma.de  an  incursion  into  the  enemy's 
territory  and  drove  off  a  body  of  cattle  which  afforded  abundant 
relief  to  the  army.  For  this  heroic  exploit  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  the  general  presented  him  an  elegant 
sword  and  uniform,  and  was  ever  after  u  particular  friend  of  tl 
brave  "Bob  Wilkes." 

Calvin  FMon.  The  unfortunate  Calvin  Edson  is  no  longer  a 
living  skeleton.  Dr.  Scudder,  of  the  American  museum,  has 
received  information  of  his  death,  at  his  residence  in  Randolph, 
Vermont.  The  mysterious  cause  of  his  excessive  emaciation 
has,  it  is  said,  been  at  length  solved.  The  disease  of  which  In 
died,  was  tabes  meseuterica,  or  tape  worm.  The  worm  is  said 
to  have  been  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  Length,  If  this  be  so 
the  mystery  of  the  enormous  appetite  of  the  deceased,  is  like- 
wise solved.  [Ar.  Y.  Jldv 

Royal  occupations,  present  and  past.  Tuesday,  or  any  other 
day  in  the  week,  1833:  his  majesty  rose  at  eight— devoted  the 
forenoon  to  occupation  in  his  cabinet — took  his  usual  ailing  with 
her  majesty — on  his  return  gave  audiences  to  several  individuals 
— dined  with  his  family  and  six  private  friends— received  a  small 
party  for  music  and  cards — and  at  eleven  retiied  to  rest.  Anno 
1314  (old  MS.)  "Paid  to  Henry,  the  king's  barber,  for  money 
which  he  lent  to  the  king  (Edward  II.).  t"  play  at  cro:-s  and  pile 
{heads  and  tails!) — five  shillings."  "Hem,  paid  to  Peres  Her- 
hard,  usher  of  the  king's  chamber,  money  he  lent  to  the  king, 
and  which  he  lost  at  cross  and  pile,  to  Monsieur  Robert  Water- 
vylle,  eight  pence.  [London  Court  Journal. 

The  Egyptian  Sphinxes.  In  a  brief  notice  in  the  ^Ithcnceum, 
of  the  14th  of  last  month,  ijf  was  mentioned,  that  these  Sphinxes. 
just  arrived  at  Constr&dt.  had  been  presented  by  tin;  pacha  of 
Egypt  to  the  Russian  autocrat.  We  have  now  good  authority 
for  correcting  this  statement.  The  Sphinxes  were,  it  appears", 
purchased  by  Mr.  Rosetti,  of  Alexandria,  agent  for  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  nearly  55,000  francs,  from  a 
Mr.  Jarri,  a  Creek,  to  whom  the  pacha  has  liberally  conceded 
permission  to  explore  for  remains  of  antiquity.      [JSthen<etun. 

Polish  heroism.  At  the  storming  of  Warsaw,  tbe  principal 
battery  was  defended  by  only  two  battalions,  but  with  such  bra- 
very as  history  can  hardly  parallel.  When  it  was  evident  that 
it  could  no  longer  hold  out,  several  privates  erf  the  artillery  seat- 
ed themselves  on  powder  barrels  and  blew  themselves  up*.  Hut 
the  conduct  of  gen.  Sowinski  was  truly  heroic;  having  lost  one 
foot,  he  was,  at  his  earnest  request, seated  on  a  chair,  ami  placet! 
on  the  altar  of  the  desperately  defended  church,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  give  orders  until  the  last  of  his  comrades  was  cut 
down,  when,  drawing  forth  two  pistols,  he  with  one,  shot  a 
Russian  who  was  rushing  upon  him,  and,  with  the  exclamation 
— "so  dies  a  Polish  general!"  fired  the  other  through  his  own 
heart.  [ihid. 

Russian  tcorks.  The  shaft  alone  of  the  column  about  to  be 
raised  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  in  the  square  of  the 
palace  at  St.  Petersburg!),  is  said  to  weigh  2-25,000  ponds,  or 
7,425,000  French  pounds,  and  the  stone  which  is  to  form  the 
base  weighs  3,000,000  of  French  pounds.  The  shaft  is  in  one 
singh-'  piece  brought  from  the  quarries  in  Finland.  Tin;  execu- 
tion of  this  stupendous  monument  is  confided  to  M.  de  Mout- 
ferrand,  a  French  engineer,  who  has  also  the  direction  of  the 
gigantic  structure  of  the  church  of  Isaac,  in  which  there,  are 
sixty-four  columns,  each  having  shafts  of  fifty  feet  in  one  piece. 

Destructive  fire  at  Newfoundland.  A  lire  broke  out  at  Harbor 
Grace  on  the  19th  August,  which  destroyed  a  great  number  of 
buildings  and  other  valuable  property,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
including  the  established  church.  Ninety-seven  families,  com- 
prising upwards  of  600  individuals,  were  deprived  of  their  homes. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  £60,000,  and  very  little  insurance.  A 
large  quantity  of  gunpowder,  in  the  premises  of  Ridley  &  Co. 
exploded  soon  after  the  fire  broke  out;  this  carried  the  burning  I 
masses  of  wood  in  evcrj  direction,  .ind  made  the  conflagration  | 


so  general  that  the  inhabitants  became  panic  struck,  arid  thought 
only  of  saving  their  lives.  The  cause  of  the  disaster  is  unknown* 
A  large  supply  of  provisions,  1,000  blankets,  and  a  number  of 
tents,  had  been  sent  to  the  sufferers,  from  St.  John's,  by  the  au- 
thorities, aud  a  liberal  subscription  had  been  made. 

[Boston  Transcript. 

Deny  every  thing,  and  insist  upon  proof.  La'wyer  Acmody 
figured  at  tlie  bar  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  something 
like  half  a  century  ago.  He  had  a  student  named  Varnum,  who 
having  just  completed  his  studies,  was  journeying  to  a  distant 
town  in  company  with  his  master.  Acmody,  on  his  war,  ob- 
served to  his  student — "Varnum,  you  have  been  with  me  three 
years,  and  finished  your  studies;  but  there  is  one  important  part 
of  a  lawyer's  practice  of  great  consequence,  that  I  have  never 
mentioned."  "What  is  that?"  inquired  the  student.  "I  will  tell 
it,"  replied  Acmody,  "provided  you  will  pay  expenses  at  the 
next  tavern."  Tlie  student  agreed;  and  Acmody  imparted  the 
maxim  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  supper,  &c.  were  pro- 
cured; aud  on  preparing  to  set  off  from  the  tavern,  Acmody  re- 
minded Varnum  that  he  had  engaged  to  pay  the  bill.  "1  deny 
every  thing,  and  insist  upon  proof,"  returned  Varnum.  The 
joke  was  so  good,  that  Acmody  concluded  it  best  to  pay  the  bill. 

Language  of  the  pestle  and  mortar.  That  wicked  satirist,  Dr. 
Woleott — alias  Peter  Pindar,  who,  not  having  the  fear  of  royalty 
before  his  eyes,  dared  even  to  write  irreverently  of  his  majesty 
George  HI,  anent  the  apple  dumplings  and  other  laughable  'mat-* 
ters,  used  frequently  to  relate  that  when  a  young  man,  and  en- 
gaged in  his  uncle's'laboratory,  his  fancy  imputed  a  language  to 
the  mortars  at  which  it  was  his  daily  task  to  labor. 

"Whenever,"  says  he,  "I  was  using  the  large'  marble  one,  I 
thought  it  repeated  the  words,  lingcr-'em  long!  linger- 'etn  long! 
Put  when  tlie  little  brass  one  was  rung  upon,  by  the  pestle,  it 
cried,  kill-'em  quick!  kill-'em  quick!  kill-'em  quick!" 

Paganini — the  uonderful  fiddler.  It  is  stated  that  Paganini 
refused  300  guineas  offered  to  him  for  two  nights  performance  at 
Vauxhall  gardens,  London;  thinking  himself  entitled  to  five. 
He  had  thought  of  coming  to  America;  hut  gave  it  up,  ascer- 
taining that  he  would  lose  several  weeks  in  the  voyage.  He 
values  his  lime  at  a  hundred  guineas  a  day;  and  had  therefore 
better  remain  where  lie  can  get  it. 

Valuable  voices.  Mr.  Gardiner,  in  his  "Music  of  Nature," 
describes  Braham  as  the  first  of  tenor  singers,  and  one  whose 
voice  for  compass,  power  and  quality,  has,  probably,  never  been 
equalled;  he  further  states  that  he  has  realized  £100,000  by  it. 
Of  Catalini,  he  observes,  that  though  the  most  splendid  vocalist 
of  the  age,  she  was,  as  a  musician,  below  mediocrity,  possess- 
ing scarcely  the  knowledge  of  a  third  rate  performer;  but  by  a 
quick  perception  she  concealed  these  defects  even  from  the 
learned.  Her  origin,  he  adds,  was  that  of  a  match  girl  in  Borne; 
yet  in  her  career  she  visited  every  court  in  Europe,  where  the 
most  profuse  pn  sents  were  showered  upon  her.  Having  amass- 
ed vast  treasures  in  motley  and  jewels,  her  voice  and  beauty 
gone,  she  has  retired  to  her  domain  and  palazzp  in  the  country 
that  gave  her  birth.  He  states  of  this  lady,  that  after  her  first 
vi>it  to  England,  in  which  she  cleared  more  than  ninety  thou- 
sand pounds,  she  purchased  a  diamond  necklace  of  the  queen 
of  Portugal  for  sixteen  thousand  guineas*  and,  in  addition  gave 
four  thousand  more  for  the  tiara  and  ear-rings. 

Fetch the  doctor.  The  late  lamented  Dr.  Bailie  was  allowed; 
to  he  the  mo.-t  attentive  man  to  his  patients  in  the  profession; 
but  nothing  annoyed  him  so  much  as  to  be  sent  for  to  attend  to. 
trifles  or  fancied  illness.     He  was  called  one  evening  to  attend; 

lady  H ;  be  immediately  repaired  to  the  house  ami  found  the 

lady  in  apparent  good  health.  The  doctor,  however,  prescribed: 
a  gentle  opiate,  evident!;,  endeavoring  to  conceal  his  chagrin, 
and  then  made  his  retreat;  hut  he  had  scarcely  readied  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs  when  Miss   II called   from  above,  "Dr. 

Bailie,  pray  may  mamma  eat  oysters  for  supper?"  "O  dear, 
yes.  Miss,"  was  the  reply,  "shelis  and  all,  if  she  pleases." 

Butter.  The  production  and  consumption  of  butter  in  Great 
Britain  is  very  great.  The  consumption  in  the  metropolis,  may, 
it  is  believed,  be  averaged  at  about  one  half  pound  per  Week  foj 
each  individual,  being  at  the  rate  of  26  lbs.  a  year;  and,  suppos- 
ing the  population  to  amount  1o  1,450,000,  the  total  annual  con- 
sumption would  (on  the  hypothesis)  be  37,700,000lbs.  or  16,830 
tons:  but  to  this  may  be  added  4,000  for  the  butter  required  for 
the  victualling  of  ships  and  other  purposes,  making  the  total 
consumption  in  round  numbers  of  21,000  tons,  or  47,010,000  lbs. 
which  at  ten  pence  per  pound,  would  be  worth  £1,960,000.  The 
average  produce  per  cow  of  the  butter  dairies  is  estimated  by 
Mr.  Marshall  at  166  lbs.  a  year,  so  that,  supposing  we  are  nearly 
right  in  the  above  estimate,  about  280,000  cows  will  be  required: 
to  produce  an  adequate  supply  of  butter  for  the  London  market. 

The  iron  of  Borneo.  The  iron  found  all  along  the  coast  of 
Borneo  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  which  every  person  must 
know  who  has  visited  Pontiana  or  Sambas.  At  Bangermassing 
it  is,  however,  much  superior;  they  have  a  method  of  working 
it  which  precludes  all  necessity  of  purchasing  European  steel. 
Rut  the  best  iron  of  Bangermessing  is  not  equal  to  that  worked 
by  the  rudest  Diak;  all  the  best  kris-blades  of  the  bugis  rajahs 
and  chiefs  are  manufactured  by  them;  and  it  is  most  singular, 
but  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  farther  a  person  advances  into 
the  country,  the  better  will  be  found  all  instruments  of  iron. 
Seljie's  country  is  superior  in  this  respect  to  all  those  nearer  the 
coast;  his  golloks,  spears  and  kris-blades  are  in  great  demand. 
There  are  forty-nine  forges  at  work  merely  in  the  campong  of 
Marpow;  but  the  rnandows  and  spears,  which  he  uses  himself 
and  gives  to  his  favorite  warriors,  are  obtained  farther  north. 
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Those  men  live  in  a  state  of  nature,  building  no  habitations  of 
any  kind,  and  eating  nothing  but  fruits,  snakes  and  monkeys, 
yet  procure  this  excellent  iron  and  make  blades,  sought  after  by 
every  Diak,  whose  hunting  excursions  have  in  view  the  posses- 
sion of  the  poor  creature's  spear  or  mandow  as  much  as  bis 
head,  improbable  as  it  may  sound.  Instruments  made  of  it  will 
cut  through  over-wrought  or  common  steel  with  ease.  We  have 
seen  penknives  shaved  to  pieces  with  them  by  way  of  experi- 
ment; and  one  day,  a  wager  of  a  few  rupees  having  been  made 
with  Seljie,that  he  would  not  cut  through  an  old  musket  barrel. 
he  without  hesitation,  put  the  end  of  it  upon  a  block  of  wood 
and  chopped  it  to  pieces,  without  in  the  least  turning  the  edge 
of  the  mandow.  In  the  sultan  of  Cotti's  house  there  are  three 
muskets,  formerly  belonging  to  major  Mullen's  detachment, 
which  are  each  cut  more  than  half  through  in  several  places  by 
the  mandows  of  the  party  which  destroyed  them.  This  circum- 
stance being  mentioned  to  Seljie,  he  lauched,  and  said  the  man- 
dows used  on  that  occasion  were  not  made  of  his  iron,  other- 
wise the  barrels  would  have  been  cut  through  at  every  stroke. 
[Abridged  from  an  article  in  the  Singapore  Chronicle. 
"In  spite  of  your  teeth."  Judge  Brackcnridgc  who  has  lately 
made  some  stir  in  the  political  world,  and  who  is  a  comical  son 
of  a  comical  father,  resided  some  years  in  Florida,  it  is  said,  after 
he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  lady  in  one  of  the  middle 
states.  During  this  time  her  beauty  was  impaired  by  the  loss  of 
one  or  two  of  her  fore  teeth.  This  circumstance  gave  her  some 
uneasiness;  and  when  she  appeared  in  the  presence  of  her  lover 
after  his  return  from  Florida,  she  asked  him  if  he  thought  her 
much  altered.  He  replied  that  he  saw  no  alteration,  except  in 
her  fore  teeth;  but  said  he,  I  do  not  regard  that,  I'll  marry  you 
in  spite  of  your  teeth. 

The  first  oath.  My  lads,  said  a  captain,  when  reading  his 
orders  to  the  crew  on  the  quarter  deck,  to  take  the  command  of 
a  ship,  there  is  one  law  I  am  determined  to  make,  and  I  shall 
insist  upon  its  being  kept;  indeed  it  is  a  favor  which  I  ask  of 
you,  and  which,  as  a  British  officer,  I  expect  will  he  granted  by 
a  crew  of  British  seamen.  What  say  you,  my  lads,  are  you  wil- 
ling to  grant  your  new  captain  one  favor?  Aye,  aye,  cried  all 
hands,  let'st  know  what  it  is,  sir.  Well,  my  lads,  said  the  cap- 
tain, it  is  this:  that  you  must  allow  me  to  swear  the  first  oath  in 
this  ship.  No  man  on  board  must  swear  an  oath  before  I  do;  I 
am  determined  to  have  the  privilege  of  swearing  the  first  oath 
on  board.  What  say  you,  my  lads,  will  you  grant  me  this  favor? 
The  men  stared,  and  stood  for  a  moment,  quite  at  a  loss  what 
to  say.  They  were  taken,  says  one,  "all  aback."  They  were 
brought  up,  says  another  "all  standing."  The  captain  reiterat- 
ed: now,  my  fine  fellows,  what  do  you  say;  am  I  to  have  the 
privilege  of  swearing  the  first  oath  on  board?  The  appeal  seem- 
ed so  reasonable,  and  the  manner  of  the  captain  so  kind  and 
prepossessing,  that  a  general  burst  from  the  ship's  company  an- 
nounced, aye,  aye,  sir,  with  their  accustomed  three  cheers.  The 
effect  was  good — swearing  was  wholly  abolisned  in  the  ship. 

[English  paper. 
Jl  frugal  present  no  gift.  The  British  government  paid  a  capt. 
Thomas  £5,000  for  the  freight  to  Quebec  of  twenty-four  24 
pounders,  designed  for  a  battery  on  the  lakes  during  the  last 
war.  A  contract  was  then  made  at  £900  the  gun  for  their  trans- 
fer up  to  the  lakes  on  the  ice;  the  contractor  underlet  for  £500, 
clearing  by  his  job  of  no  work  £9,600.  The  whole  expense  of 
transporting  these  guns  was  £26,600,  or  .$118,104.  Within  three 
days  after  their  arrival  they  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Yan- 
kees, who  took  them  without  paying  freight,  charges,  or  even 
the  original  cost,  and  who  were  so  rude  as  not  to  thank  the  Bri- 
tish minister  for  the  trouble  and  expense  he  had  been  at  in  fur- 
nishing twenty-four  excellent  guns  for  their  use. 

March  of  intellect.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  now  in  actual 
use  in  the  United  States,  4.")  different  kinds  of  spelling  books — 
10  of  dictionaries — 102  for  reading  and  defining — 53  of  arithme- 
tics—48  of  grammars — 39  of  geographies— and  25  of  histories. 
"Too  many  cooks,"  &c. 

Peace  of  literature.  The  following  article  from  the  London 
Courier  speaks  well  for  the  cause  of  letters,  and  their  humaniz- 
ing influence: 

It  is  now  arranged  that  the  English  government  shall  send, 
for  the  use  of  the  French  people,  to  be  deposited  in  the  royal 
library  at  Paris,  one  copy  of  the  whole  of  the  works  printed  in 
Great  Britain,  for  which  the  French  government  will,  in  return, 
*cnd  to  the  British  museum,  lor  the  benefit  of  the  English  na- 
tion, one  copy  of  every  work  printed  in  France.  And  it  is  fur- 
ther understood,  that  this  intellectual  Interchange  shall  not  be 
interrupted  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  but  shall  continue  in  spite 
of  any  political  disagreement  We  bail  with  delight  an  event 
'  which  removes  the  must  valuable  part  of  human  intercourse — 
that  of  knowledge  and  science — from  the  intrusions  of  hostility. 
We  understand  this  important  moa:  ore  was  effected  by  the  joint 
commercial  commission,  consisting,  on  the  part  of  England,  of 
Messrs.  George  Villiers  and  Howring,  and.  on  the  part  of  France. 
of  baron  Freville  and  count  Ducbatel. 

Great  compliment!  Strange  as  it  may  ound  to  English  ears, 
it  may  truly  be  said  of  Ametiea.— tint,  country  which  was  treat- 
ed with  bo  much  supercilious  contempt  by  the  Quarterly  Review 
only  a  few  years  since— that  she  has  given  to  the  parent  state 
her  most  popular  system  of  divinity,  and  her  best  English  lexi- 
con. It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  add  that  W0  are  referring 
to  Dwight's  Theology  and  Noah  Webster's  Dictionary. 

[London  Patriot. 
Royal  life  in  Spain.     Shooting  and  UXOriOUsnesfl  seem  to  he 
part  and  parcel  of  the  hereditary  duties  and  habitudes  of  the 


Bourbon  kings  of  Spain.  Philip  V.  transacted  much  public  bu- 
siness while  in  bed  with  his  queen.  This  extreme  attention  was 
imitated  by  his  descendants;  and  Mr.  Inglis  tells  us  that  Ferdi- 
nand is  so  attached  to  his  young  and  beautiful  wife,  that  "he 
spends  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  her  apartment,  and  when 
engaged  in  council  leaves  it  half  a  doznn  times  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  or  two  to  visit  her.  No  court  amusements  enliven  this 
conjugal  felicity:  the  fond  pair  spend  their  day  together— they 
rise  at  six,  dine  alone  at  two,  and  sup  and  go  to  bed  at  nine. 
The  evening  is  animated  by  a  drive  to  a  zoological  garden,  where 
the  animals  are  taught  to  make  obeisances,  and  pay  the  reve- 
rence due  to  the  majesty  of  Spain.  [Edinburgh  Review. 

Clerical  costume.  "According  to  one  of  our  late  English  pa- 
pers," says  the  Banner  of  the  Church,  "most  of  the  bishops  have 
abandoned  both  their  wigs  and  silk  aprons,  and  arc  no  longer 
distinguishable  in  appearance  from  the  rest  of  the  clergy."  So 
far,  so  good— though  it  has  taken  a  long  time  to  elfect  this  much. 

Jl  woman  provided  for.  At  a  recent  public  meeting  in  Lon- 
don, one  of  the  speakers  alluded  to  the  pension  of  £1,300  grant- 
ed by  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  Mrs.  Arbuthnot;  and  the  orator 
proceeded  to  caution  the  electors  against  voting  for  any  man  as 
a  member  of  parliament,  who  was  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the 
blandishments  of  fashionable  ladies  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 
It  seems  that  this  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  had  no  claim  whatever  upon 
the  national  treasury,  except  that  in  some  way  or  other  she 
phased  the  noble  duke,  who  then  presided  over  the  government; 
and  he,  instead  of  compensating  her  services  out  of  the  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  bestowed  upon  him  because  of  the  opportune  ar- 
rival of  the  Prussians  at  W'aterloo,— placed  her  name  upon  the 
pension  list,  and  permitted  her  to  filch  an  annual  sum  of  5,700 
dollars  from  the  British  people.  Doubtless  the  lady  rides  in  a 
splendid  chariot,  with  liveried  attendants,  and  has  no  ear  for 
the  cries  of  distress — no  eye  for  the  sights  of  woe,  which  must 
attend  her  rapid  transit  through  the  streets  of  London. 

Russian  poet.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  Russian  poets,  Ga- 
briel Romanowitsch  Derjavin,  lately  died  at  his  estate  near  No- 
vogorod.  In  his  youth  he  had  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Russian  army.  He  next  entered  the  administration,  and  was 
created  a  minister  of  justice  by  Catharine  II.  Soon  after  he  re- 
tired, and  devoted  all  his  time  to  poetry.  One  of  his  odes,  To 
God!  has  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  into  Chinese,  by  order 
of  the  emperor  of  China,  who  had  this  piece  of  poetry  printed  in 
gold  letters  on  silk,  and  hung  up  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  his 
palace.  The  English  also  have  translated  some  of  his  works, 
and  published  them  in  1808,  in  4  volumes. 

Metcalfe  viaduct.  This  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship  is  now 
completed.  It  is  on  the  7th  section  of  the  first  location  of  the 
Lexington  and  Ohio  rail  road,  about  4  miles  from  the  city  of 
Lexington.  The  neatness  and  elegance  of  style,  and  the  sub- 
stantial manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  executed,  are  not 
surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  state. 
This  piece  of  beautiful  mechanism  is  creditable  to  the  president 
and  directors  of  the  company,  and  to  the  contractor,  under  whose 
superintendence  it  was  constructed;  and  does  no  discredit  to  the 
distinguished  mechanic  and  statesman,  whose  name  it  bears; 
who,  after  having  labored  faithfully  as  a  mechanic,  served  his 
countrv  '"  the  late  war,  in  the  state  and  national  legislatures, 
and  .  t  i.  ehief  magistrate  of  our  state,  has  recently  retured  to 
the  shades  of  private  life.  [Observer  4"  Reporter. 

Lightning.  An  article  dated  Warrington,  Va.  8th  September, 
gives  the  following  account  of  an  incident  which  occurred  at 
that  place  on  the  31st  August: — "While  chief  justice  Marshall 
was  sitting  in  the  house  of  his  son  James,  a  shock  of  lightning 
prostrated  before  him  his  sons  James  and  Edward,  his  grandson 
John,  the  son  of  Thomas  Marshall,  and  two  other  grand  chil- 
dren, John  and  Mary  Harvie — the  fluid  pervaded  the  whole 
house.  Messrs.  George  Alexander,  Henry  Marshall  and  John 
H.  Thomas,  were  also  shocked,  although  not  prostrated.  For 
20  minutes,  all  of  the  first  five  were  considered  as  dead;  the  ap- 
plication of  ice  water  was  immediate,  and  proved  to  be  effica- 
cious in  the  restoration  of  all.  The  chief  justice,  major  Ambler, 
and  Thomas  G.  Marshall  were  in  the  room  with  the  sons,  but 
were  not  injured,  although  so  much  shocked  as  not  to  see  the 
lightning  or  hear  the  thunder.    The  sufferers  are  all  recovering. 

Not  yet— not  yet!  The  sturdy  oak,  beneath  whose  protecting 
shade  the  constitutional  liberties  of  this  great  confederacy  have 
grown  up  into  order,  proportion,  vigor  and  beauty,  is  not  yet- 
aged  though  it  be — ripe  for  the  consecrating  fire  from  heaven. 
Parce,  precor,  precor!  [N.  Y.  Jim. 

Terrific  storm.  A  most  terrific  storm  of  thunder,  lightning, 
rain  and  hail,  took  place  at.  Kingston,  Canada,  the  latter  end  of 
July,  "that  was  ever  witnessed  in  any  climate.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  streets  were  inundated,  the  rain  resembling  a  catn- 
ract,  and  descending  with  the  most  perpendicular  precision  and 
violence.  In  the  king's  dock-yard,  the  Wolf  of  102  guns,  was 
literally  split  through  the  middle— the  props  on  which  she  was 
supported  having  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  wind.  At 
Brockville  the  large  establishment  of  Mr.  Billa  Flint  was  con- 
sumed by  fire,  whether  electric  or  otherwise  we  have  not  learn- 
ed. Afc  the  flourishing  village  of  Napanee,  the  storm  raged 
dreadfully,  and  hail  stones  measuring  two  inches  in  circum- 
ference fell  in  extraordinary  profusion.  A  barn  belonging  to 
Mr.  Gordinier,  in  Erncstown,  was  literally  cut  in  two  by  the 
lightning." 

.7  new  figure.  Lord  chancellor  Brougham,  in  a  speech  in 
parliament,  said  he  wished  to  present  a  certain  subject  unfig- 
leafed,  and  in  its  naked  deformity. 
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$3~We  receive  a  multitude  of  complaints  of  the  failure 
of  the  Register,  though  it  is  packed  and  forwarded  in  its 
old  and  faithful  manner.  "It's  of  no  use  to  grumble" — 
until  after  the  election!  The  mails  are  almost  broken  down 
with  extra  publications;  and  hundreds  of  postmasters  are 
in  attendance  on  conventions  and  committees,  or  engaged 
in  political  correspondences.  We  hear  once  or  twice  a 
week  that  money  had  been  forwarded  which  never  reached 
us;  and,  in  some  days,  get  half  a  dozen  letters  charging 
the  non-receipt  of  the  Register,  though  it  used  to  be 
punctually  received.  We  are  thus  plundered  of  our 
money,  on  one  hand,  and  injured  in  our  business  on  the 
other — but  endeavor  to  bear,  as  calmly  as  we  can,  griev- 
ances which  are  without  the  reach  of  our  reformation. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  make  such  general  remarks,  because 
honest  and  worthy  men  may  feel  hurt  by  them — but  we 
cannot  locate  our  injuries,  nor  avoid  accounting  for  wrongs 
■ — not  our  own. 

OtJ-We  publish  an  interesting  view  of  the  Anthracite 
coal  trade.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  price  of  this 
fuel  has  been  so  much  advanced — but  the  greatness  of 
the  demand  has  produced  the  usual  effect;  and  the  extra 
profits  on  the  business  are  almost  exclusively  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  laborers  in  the  mines,  and  those  concerned 
in  the  transportations,' — -who  have  much  increased  their 
compensation,  or  wages.  Wood,  also,  is  unusually  dear 
in  all  our  chief  cities,  and  the  supply  is  short.  The  in- 
timate connexion  of  one  branch  of  the  American  System 
with  others,  may  be  elucidated  in  the  following  fact,  as 
we  see  it  stated— 

The  whole  quantity  of  coal  consumed  by  the  cotton 
factories,  bleecheries  and  printeries  attached  thereto,  in 
the  United  States,  in  1830,  was  forty-five  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-one  tons. 

Od=The  speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  veto  of  the 
bank  bill,  on  every  account,  will  claim  and  receive  an 
attentive  perusal.  To  have  forbidden  the  passage  of 
that  bill,  (though  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  exertion 
of  power,  seeing  that  a  new  congress  had  been  chosen 
since  the  president  had  denounced  the  bank),  was,  in  itself, 
a  small  matter,  compared  with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  message;  and  to  these  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Webster 
chiefly  apply. 

$3=>The  fair  of  the  American  Institute,  at  New  York, 
exhibits  an  extraordinary  display  of  the  productions  of 
American  industry,  talent  and  taste — the  glorious  fruits 
of  the  "American  System."     Particulars  hereafter. 

$5= We  give  another  letter  from  Mr.  Gouverneur  to 
Mr.  Blair,  with  relation  to  the  foul  charge  preferred 
against  the  memory  of  president  Monroe.  There  is 
something  exceedingly  disgusting  in  this  heartless  attack 
on  the  good  name  of  the  deceased  patriot.  We  cannot 
see  any  benefit  which  could  have  been  promised  from 
agitating  the  question,  at  the  present  time;  but  have  rwason 
to  admire  the — (we  must  call  it  by  its. right  name),  //«- 
pudence  of  the  "official"  editor,  in  trying  to  cast  blame 
upon  Mr.  Gouverneur,  as  though  he  had  originated  it,  and 
in  accusing  him  with  deferring  his  disclosures  until  after 
the  decease  of  "Johnny  Rhea,"' — though  the  charge  was  not 
made  before!  But  as  tlie  affair  now  stands,  it  seems  that 
Mr.  Rhea  did  pretend  that  he  had  communicated  'secret 
orders"  to  general  Jackson — that  a  letter  from  him  to  Mr. 
Monroe  was  written,  as  if  to  maintain  such  pretension — 
but  that  Mr.  Monroe  had  time,  before  his  decease,  to  put 
the  seal  of  his  earnest  and  just  and  indignant  reprobation 
upon  that  pretension. 

Mr.  Gouverneur  must  proceed.  The  public  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than  a  complete  vindication 
of  the  character  of  Mr.  Monroe.  He  has  ample  means, 
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and  stands  pledged,  by  every  honorable  consideration,  to 
"do  it  quickly." 

{Jtf-We  have  some  scraps  of  foreign  news — but  nothing 
is  mentioned  of  immediate  importance,  in  any  respect. 
Some  interesting  items  and  selections  are  made  from  the 
foreign  papers,  which  shall  be  given  hereafter. 

gCf^The  harvest  in  England  has  been  very  abundant,  and 
the  season  for  securing  it  remarkably  good.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  there  will  be  any  speedy  demand  for  foreign 
grain — or  that  the  price  of  wheat  will  become  so  high  as 
to  permit  its  importation.  All  our  readers  know,  that, 
unless  the  price  of  grain  is  what  we  should  regard  exces- 
sive, the  duty  is  prohibitory. 

"Democrats"  and  "federalists."  The  frequent 
and  (to  me)  oftentimes  ridiculous,  and  sometimes  offen- 
sive, use  of  these  old  political  names,  in  certain  parts  of 
the  United  States,  has  induced  me  to  believe  that  a  plain 
and  freely  written  chapter,  with  reference  to  them,  might, 
perhaps,  interest  some  of  the  elder  readers  of  the  Regis- 
ter, and  afford  instruction  to  the  younger  classes — for 
concerning  former  parties  and  party  terms,  and  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  individuals  under  them,  I  pro- 
iess  to  have  a  degree  of  personal  knowledge.  "All  which 
I  saw,  and  part  of  which  I  was." 

The  use  of  these  terms  cannot  be  pleasing  to  the  recol- 
lections of  the  present  chief  magistrate! — 'for,  than  Mr. 
JMonroe,  perhaps  no  man  had  a  more  direct  and  power- 
ful influence,  (fresh  as  he  was  from  victory  at  Xew  Or- 
leans), to  render  them  not  only  inapplicable,  but  also 
anti-national  and  anti-republican:  and  gen.  Jackson  in 
his  celebrated  letters  to  Mr.  Monroe  in  1816,  not  only 
most  earnestly  advised  him  to  "destroy  the  monster 
party,"  saying  that  the  "chief  magistrate  should 
never  indulge  in  party  feelings,"  but  actually  re- 
commended the  appointment  of  well-known  and  resolute 
federalists  to  high  and  honorable  offices!  Yet  now,  by 
oue  of  those  strange  metamorphoses  to  which  persons  and 
parties  are  subjected,  the  terms  are  renewed  with  a  more 
ferocious  violence,  perhaps,  than  ever  prevailed  because 
of  them,  except  in  the  single  year  of  1798,  or  of  1799- 
and  it  is  notorious  to  all  men,  that  party  preferences  as 
to  the  possession  of  office,  are  twenty  times  stronger 
(judging  by  the  removals  made),  than  they  were  in  either 
of  the  years  just  given — -which  we  called  the  days  of 
"proscription"— "reign  of  terror," — and  of  the  "black 
cockade ! "  And  it  must  be  recollected,  that  gen.  Jackson 
said,  on  another  memorable  occasion,  "that  he  should  fee! 
bound  himself  to  practice  on  those  maxims  wluch  he  re- 
commended to  ot/iers."  Whence  then  this  furious  revi- 
val of  old  party  names  and  old  proscriptive  manners? 
But  this  query  belongs  to  the  personal  politicians  of  the 
day,  and  I  shall  not  answer  it — 'Still  it  seems,  that  what 
was  the  bitterness  of  federalism  in  1798,  became  democra- 
tic in  1829,  though  against  the  recommendation  of  gen. 
Jackson,  himself,  and  the  practice  of  president  Monroe, 
in  1817.  And  this  is  manifest,  that  the  "indulgence  of 
parly  feelings,"  so  much  complained  of  by  the  democrats 
of  '98,  is  most  excellent  in  the  estimation  by  the  crop  of 
"democrats"  of  1829!  The  former  used  to  have  credit 
for  devotion  to  principle;  but  the  latter  have  been  "dyed 
in  the  wool,"  and  made  perfect,  on  more  easy  terms! 
This  is  the  truth.  I  speak  not  with  reference  to  the  "po- 
litics of  the  day,"  but  in  reprobation  of  the  use  of  these 
party  names,  as  stated:  and  in  this  matter,  I  doubt  not 
that  three,  if not/oMr,of  the  heads  of  departments,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  "proper,  "at  Washington,  would  cor- 
dially unite  with  me,  (under  other  circumstances),  be- 
cause of  their  yet  remaining  affection  for  the  old  name  of 
federalists:  for  I  yield  to  the  gentlemen  the  same  purity 
of  motive,  in  times  past,  that  influenced  myself;  and,  hav- 
ing honestly  combatted  under  a  favorite  name,  it  is  im- 
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possible  that  they,  or  myself,  should  not  entertain  some 
lurking  affection  For  it,  though  now  inapplicable  to  prin- 
aJAfes,  or/less  by  rendering  Buch  men  as  James  Madison 

"federalists,"  and  ■ *  "democrats!"    Mr. 

Madison,  in  truth,  always  was  a  federalist,  Seine  the  fa- 
tiler  of  the  FEDKRAX  niNSiri'iTiDN;  but  from  tlie  first 
rise  of  political  parties  in  the  I'.  States, as  they  started  in 
1795,  until  the  termination  of  his  presidency,  in  March 
1817,  he  was  hardly  second  to  Jkffkuson  himself,  as  the 
head  of  the  democratic  party.  The  leader  will  please 
hear  in  mind,  (lint  1  speak  of  principles— and  not  persons. 
The  great  questions  now  before  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates,  an — • 

1.  The  constitutional  right  and  political  necessity  of 
protecting  the  national  industry. 

•2.  The  right  and  expediency  of  appropriating  the  mo- 
ney Of  the  United  States  to  internal  improvements. 

':>.  The  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  the 
supreme  court,  as  the  tribunal  of  last  resort,  unless  to 
arms,  and  civil  ivar. 

4.  The  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States. f 

And  because  that  he  supports  these  great  principles- 
Mr.  Madison  is  rendered,  in  party  phrase,  a  "federalist" 
— while  thousands  who  violently  maintained  the  supreme 
court  and  the  bank,  in  times  past,  have  become  democrats, 
■imply  because  they  are  now  violently  opposed  to  both!!! 
These  matters  are  to  be  reconciled  only  in  the  omnipo- 
tence of  transient  political  party,  which  makes  n"ivhale" 
or  a  "weasel"  out  of  any  thing  as  "commanded." 

It  was  president  JMonroe,  (on  the  recommendation  of 
gen.  Jackson,  and  for  other  good  reasons,  as  they  appear- 
ed to  him),  who  chiefly  "destroyed  the  [old]  monster 
party."  As  the  causes  of  difference  between  the  two 
former  parties  had  nearly  ceased  in  1816,  the  utility  of 
keeping  up  the  old  names  was  questioned  by  many  of  the 
leading  and  best  men  of  both.  Mr.  JMonroe^s  famous 
tour  gave  a  death  blow  to  the  "monster  party  spirit,"  as 
general  Jackson  called  it;  but  I  was  among  those  who 
doubted  whether  a  sudden  extinction  was  altogether  ex- 
pedient, though  earnestly  wishing  a  restoration  of  har- 
mony to  all  the  people  under  the  general  name  of  Ame- 
ricans; and  those  who  recollect  my  writings  a  good  ma- 
nv  years  ago,  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say,  that  1  hearti- 
ly labored  to  build  up  a  NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 
And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
old  parties  themselves. 

These  parties  were  not  near  so  far  apart  as  the  body 
of  the  people  which  composed  either  believed.  The 
ultras  of  both  were  decidedly  wrong,  and  led  to  the 
adoption  of  many  erroneous,  or,  perhaps,  wicked  pro- 
ceedings. In  17'J7-8,  -we  had  the  demagogues,  and  that 
class  of  persons  who  sought  "the  spoils  of  victory" — ■ 
the  federalists  had  the  tories,  and  also  generally  those 
wlio  enjoyed  "the  spoils!"  These  extremes  could  not 
meet,  and  hence  a  large  portion  of  the  violence  and  ill 
blood  that  prevailed.  They  called  us  "jacobins"' — -we 
called  them  "lories" — they  called  us  "Fie}ic/ime?i"  and 
we  called  them  "  Englishmen;"  and,  with  the  use  of  these 
vi  puisne  terms,  we  could  not  come  together,  in  peace, 
on  any  public  occasion;  for  the  body  of  either  party  felt 

•Every  reader  can  find  a  name  to  fill  this  blank  with,  in  hi: 
own  neighborhood— for  almost  every  village  or  township  con 
tains  some  IMlc-grcat  man,  who  thinks  that  his  opinions,  in  the 
science  of  politics,  or  political  economy,  may  well  be  put  in 
opposition  to  those  of  JAMES  MADISON;  who,  though  bis  lite 
has  not  been  surrounded  by  a  "halo  of  glory"  for  any  particular 
act,  will  leave  behind  him  a  character,  as  a  statesman,  that  will 
be  cherished  while  CONSTITUTIONAL  law  shall  be  valued  among 
men— out-ranking  Numa  and  Jllfrcd,  and  all  who  have  preced- 
ed him;  and  standing  in  bold  relief,  when  compared  with  others 
for  purity  of  thought,  consistency  in  action,  and  perspicuity  and 
power  in  demonstration.  The  venerable  sage  still  lives;  and 
we  f«el  assured  in  the  hope,  that  no  friend  of  freedom  will  ever 
have  to  regret  that  he  lived  too  long  for  his  own  reputation  as  a 
benefactor  of  the  human  race,  in  prescribing  and  expounding 
the  true  principles  of  civil  government,  and  the  "rights  of  man." 
The  blank  may  also  be  filled   bv  the  name  of  any  of  the  -20.000 

generals  and  50,000  colonels  that  we  have  in  the  United  States 

if  of  the  new  "wool-dyed"  democratic  school— no  matter  whe- 
ther he  can  read,  or  never  has  read,  the  constitution— for  he  in- 
tuitivcly  understands  all  the  great  principles  of  our  republican 
institutions  better  than  Madison,  who  baa  reflected  pretty  near- 
ly sixty  years  on  matters  relating  to  the  science  of  government. 

{There  are  many  minor  or  dependent  points  which  might  be 
mentioned. 


compelled,  as  it  were,  "for  tahty's  sake,"  to  stand  by 
its  vllras,   respectively,  and    these  were    always   on   the 
stretch  for  distinction!     Both  committed  great  errors  ii 
practice,  and   yet.  the   fundamental  "principles"  of   botl 
were  not    severely  opposed — though  in   many  matters  ol 
opinion  we  differed,      In   support  of  this  declaration  w« 
have  the  testimony  of  .Mr.  Jefferson,  jttSt  as  he  came  out 
of  the  most  ardent  political  canvass  ever  -then    witnesses 
in  our  land — for  he  said  "we  are  all  federalists' — all    re- 
publicans," and  that  "differences    of   opinion   were  no 
always  differences  of  principle.™  Set;  his  inaugural  speed 
of  March  4,  1801.     And   it  must  be  admitted,  (as  Mr 
JMcLane,  the  present  secretary  of  the  treasury,  claimed  foi 
his  party  as  late  as  IHC25,  I  believe),  that  we,  the  old  de 
mocratic  party,  fully  adopted   many  of  the  leading  inea 
sures  of  the  federalists,  which,  as  a  party,  we  had  mos 
earnestly^  opposed,  as  repugnant  to  a  sound  national  po 
licy,  and    unfitted  to  the   permanency  of  our  republics] 
institutions!     Take,   for  instances  of  each,  the  navy  an< 
the  bank.     Before  the  war,  the  federalists  were  t'nr  a  re- 
gular and   respectable   naval    establishment,  and  for    tin 
bank;  but  after  the  ivar,  no  one  of  the   democratic  part 
advocated  gnn-boals,   (which  had   once    been    a  test  o 
party!!!)  and   a  majority  of  this  party  also  favored  th 
re-establishment  of  such  an  institution  as  it  had  itself  de 
stroyed.     These  were  among  tbe  federal  "triumphs;"  a 
well  as   in  setting  forth  the  principle   of  protecting  th 
national  industry,  which   belongs    more    to    Alexande: 
Hamilton  than  to  Thomas  Jefferson:  for,  though   th 
latter  maintained  the  application  of  that  principle   in  hi 
report  as  secretary  of  state  on  the  fisheries — the  formei 
as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  marked  out  and  prescribed  ii 
extent  to  the  fullness  of  indki-kkdenck  and  nationa 
powkii.     On  the  other  hand,  we  had  our  "triumphs,"  i 
the  establishment   of  more  liberal   principles,  and    nc 
responsibilities  in  public  agents,  the  repeal  of  obnoxioi 
laws,  and  reduced  expenditures,  ecc.      Hut,  were  all  th 
real  points  of  difference   analyzed,  it  would   surely  at 
pear — that,  in  the  most  essential  matters  of  political  ia.it! 
a  large  majority  of  both  parties  were  American,  and  ii 
fiuenced  alike  by  considerations  of  the  public  good:  tha 
if  on   the  part  of  the   federalists,  they   held  errOneoi 
ideas  as   to  the   necessity  of  a  "strong  government,"  w 
were  almost  as  incorrect  in  our  zeal  to  reduce  the  gener; 
and  necessary  powers  of  government:  that,  if  the  federa 
ists  wished   too  much  to   extend  the   foreign  cbmmerc 
and  relations  of  the  U.  States,  the  democrats  desired  tr 
much  the  establishment  of  a  rigid  "terrapin,  policy."  An 
fiei      it  may  be  well    to  remark,  that  the  business  of  oi 
foreign   relations,  neither  in    its  principle  nor  praetici 
was  ever  so  much  extended  as  at  this  present  season   i 
revived  "democracy;"  but  such    extensions  were  amor 
the  charges  that  we  preferred  against  the  federalists  i 
1798-9.     As  to  the  army — how  stands  the   fact5     Th 
old  federal  maxim  was,  "in  peace  prepare  forward- 
but  we  then  said,  that  such  preparation   begat  a  dispos 
tion   for   war,  and  took  from  "the  mouth    of  labor   tl 
bread  it  had  earned,"  for  the  support  of  useless  officer: 
but  now,  and  ever  since  tbe  end  of  the  war  of  1813,  v 
have  kept  in  pay  three  or  four  times  as  many  officers^ 
are  required  for  the  rank  and  file  in   service,  bolicvh 
that  military  science,  as  well  as  true  economy  in  the  pub! 
expenditures,  enjoin  this  proceeding  upon  us.     And  w 
have  cherished   and   extended  that  "aristocratic   ivstit\ 
tion,"  the   military  academy;  nay,  not  content  with  tha 
some  of  our  best  democrats  have  earnestly  supported  (I 
establishment  of  a  like  academy  for  the  naval  servici 
And  so  I    might   pass  many    other   important   items  i 
review,  to  shew  the  inapplicability  of  old  party  narm 

to  present   persons   and  things. On    tbe  other  ham 

it  is  equally  strange — that  three  or  four  of  the  five  men 
hers  of  tbe  present  cabinet,  who  were  among  the  mo 
decided  supporters  of  the  [almost]  infallibility  of  the  <J 
erees  of  the  supreme  court,  should*  remain' in  the  a< 
ministration  after  the  late  veto  message  of  the  president 
which  assumes  for  the  executive  a  right  to  enforce  tl 
law  as  "he  understands  it,"  not  as  the  court  pronouna 
it,— if  I  "understand"  the  message  rightly.  The  lil 
continuation  in  office  could  not  have  happened  in  Eni 
land — the  ministers,  under  such  circumstances,  would  fe 
compelled  to  resign;  and  if  the  chancellor  of  the  Briti: 
exchequer  differed  as  widely  from  the  British  king,  em 
cern'mg  the  bank  of  England,  as  the  American  secrcta 
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of  the  treasury  very  lately  differed  from  the  American 
president,  as  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States — it  would 
be  impossible  for  that  chancellor  to  retain  his  place 
under  the  king,  and  maintain  his  responsibility  to  the 
nation:  for  it  will  be  recollected,  that  after  the  presi- 
dent had  denounced  the  bank,  the  secretary  of  die  trea- 
sury not  only  officially  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  such 
an  institution,  but  pronounced  a  high  eulogium  on  "the 
good  management  of  the  present  bank — the  accommoda- 
tion it  lias  given  the  government,  and  the  practical  be- 
nefits it  has  rendered  the  community."  These  are  the 
very  words  of  Mr.  McLane  in  his  annual  report  of  the 
fth*  December,  1831 ;  and  how  he  can  continue  in  an 
administration  so  hostile  to  the  bank,  the  concerns  of 
which  are  so  intimately  blended  with  the  business  of  his 
own  proper  department,  would  seem  irreconcilable  on 
former  principles  of  action.  There  is  a  im  sterious  ope- 
tiou  in  this  matter  which  I  cannot  penetrate,  1  make  no 
impeachment  of  motives;  but  must  express  an  opinion, 
that  no  British  er  American  minister  ever  before  retain- 
ed his  place,  under  like circumstances.  Mr.  Clay  would 
not  have  been  a  member  of  Mr.  Adams'  cabinet  five  mi- 
nutes longer  than  to  write  a  resignation,  (except  to  close 
some  actually  [tending  concern),  had  Mr.  Adams  put  his 
veto  on  the  tariff  law  of  1828 — though  that  law  rather 
belonged  to  the  department  of  the  treasury  than  the  de- 
partment of  state. 

To   return   to  the   matter   more   immediately   before 
us — the  misuse  of  old  party  names.     The  official  paper, 
the   "Globe,"   lately    made   an  .awful   attack   upon  the 
"black  cockade"  men  of  other  days.     This  was  in  the 
excess  of  the  zeal  of  Mr.   Blair! — for,   1  think,   that  1 
have  seen  that  "ensign  of  party"  in  the  hats  of  three  of 
the  five  members  of  the  cabinet  "proper,"  though  one  of 
them,   (in   its  day),  was  perhaps  rather  young  to  have 
hoisted  that  ensign,  except  in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings, 
and  iu  pursuance  of  the  saying,  that  "as  the  old  cock 
crows  the  young  one  learns!"— and  I  have  keard  it  said, 
and  believe   it,  that  four  of  the  five  were  guilty  of  that 
most  heinous  offence — as  the  "Globe"  would  have  it  to 
be !   I  do  not  so  think  it.    I  feel  certain  that  as  pure  repub- 
licans as  ever  lived  wore  the  "black  cockade"  between 
the  years  1797  and  1800 — -though  J  iiatkd  it,  as  I  hate  all 
such  things  still,  because  that  it  made  a  separation  be- 
tween persons,  even  in  their  domestic  and  social  relations 
— but  the  "entire"  democracy  now  raises  up  even  a  per- 
sonal emblem,  not  less  exceptionable  in  its  principle,  and 
far  less  excusable  in  its  practice, — because  that  the  "black 
cockade"   was  that  of  the  revolution,   and  referible   to 
"the  times  which  tried  men's  souls."     To  that  cockade 
no  objection  could  be  offered, except  in  its  arbitrary,  and, 
perhaps  I   should   say,  also,  anti-republican,  display   of 
the  feelings  of  a  political  party — but  this  emblem  is  fur- 
ther objectionable,  because  that,  (and  for  the  first  time  in 
America),  it  has  a  mere  personal  application;  and  1  invite 
all  the  old  democrats  to  recollect  that  "mkasuuks,  asu 
not  mkx,"  used  to  float  on  their  banner.   If  "black  cock- 
ade,  or  no  black  cockade"  were  now  the  criterion  at 
Washington,  another  cabinet,  intended  for  another  "unit," 
would  have  to  be  dissolved.     And  we  are  told  by  practi- 
cal men  that  if  a  good  black  is  once  "dyed  in  the  wool," 
there   is  no  hope  of  making  any  other  fast  color  out  of 
such  wool  afterwards,  let  it  be  manipulated,  and  turned, 
and  twisted  as  it  may!     Again,  as  to  the  use  of  the  terms 
"democrats"  and  "federalists."     Of  about  sixty  persons, 
many  of  them  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  who 
formed  the  first  regular  democratic  meeting  ever  held, 
(as  I  was  then  informed),  in  that  gallant  little  state  from 
whence  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  myself  both  hail, 
only  seven  individuals  remain— of  whom  1  am  the  young- 
er, being  at  that  time,  though  so  honored  and  confided  in, 
yet  a  minor.     And  how  stand  the  old  party  terms  as  norv 
applied  to  these  still  surviving  "democrats  of  the  school 
of  '97-8  j"'     Six  out  of  the  seven  being  staunch  friends  of 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES,  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  the 

supremacy  of  the  laws  as  adjudged  by  the  supreme 
court*  and  of  the  bank  of  the  united  "states,  as  re- 


strained by  the  new  charter  proposed  for  it,  are  of  the 
class  called  "federalists" — and  the  seventh  (who  never 
was  an  active  or  efficient  partisan),  perhaps,  holds  pre- 
cisely the  same  private  opinions  that  we  do;  but  not  acting 
upon  them,  retains  his  old  name  of  a  "democrat;"  and, 
the  last  time  that  I  conversed  with  him  he  held  a  little 
office,  which  was  very  convenient  to  him,  for  he  is  novr 
aged,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  not  rich;  for  he  is,  (as  I  be- 
lieve), as  worthy  a  man  as  any  of  his  ancient  coadjutors 
in  the  "cause  of  democracy."*  On  the  other  hand,  a 
large  proportion  of  those  yet  living,  against  whom  I  acted 
in  Maryland*  (as  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  "full  blood- 
ed," and  rather  violent  democratic  newspaper — publish- 
ed daily  in  Baltimore,  in  1805  and  subsequent  years), 
then  being  chiefs  of  the  federal  party,  are  chiefs  of  the 
new  democratic  party !  Tempora  mvtantur!  Is  there  no 
instruction  in  the  facts  here  stated? 

1  shall  proceed  to  mention  a  few  more  special  cases  to 
shew  the  absurdity,  or  something  worse,  of  using  the  old 
party  terms  as  applicable  to  present  persons. 

It  was  the  essence  of 'federalism  in  '98  to  discharge  one 
officer  out  of  10,  because  of  his  political  opinions— it  is 
the  Quintessence  of  democracy  now  to  discharge  9  out  of 
10,  on  the  same  account. 

It  was  terrible  federalism  to  see  federal  officers  at  poli- 
cal  meetings  and  standing  at  the  polls,  in  1798;  it  is  now 
a  pure  democratic  duty  for  such  to  give  faithful  attendance 
on  every  such  occasion.  1  once  myself  counted  nine\  at 
one  gathering,  (since  Sept.  1829),  from  the  Baltimore 
custom  house  only,  (and  several  boatmen,  &c.  were  pro- 
bably also  present),  though  the  business  of  our  custom 
house  is  small;  but  at  New  York,  where  the  dependents 
on  the  custom  house  now  form  a  battalion  of  about  or  more 
than  three  hundred  men  strong,  and  whose  receipts  near- 
ly approach  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,\  we 


*I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  constitution  of  the  supreme  court — 
and  think  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so  tar  removed  as  it  is  from 
the  action  of  the  people — but  for  expressing  this  sentiment,  I 
was  called  a  "jacobin"  by  some  of  the  mushroom  "democrats" 
of  the  day,  now  affecting  to  hold  that  the  decisions  of  this  court 
are  not  binding  on  the  president— dear  consistent  souls  that  they 


are!  But  on  this  point,  I  have  always  agreed  even  with  the  ul- 
tra friends  of  the  judiciary — that,  while  the  court  exists  under 
its  present  constitution,  its  decisions  should  be,  and  must  be, 
final;  because  of  the  absolute  and  uncontrolable  necessity  of 
the  operation  of  some  power  in  every  nation,  which  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  deciding  correctly — at  least,  for  the  time  being.  And, 
if  the  question  occurs,  whether  such  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
body  like  the  supreme  court,  or  in  an  individual  happening  to 
fill  the  executive  chair— 1  should  respect  myself  too  much  to 
argue  it.  And  such  was  gen.  Jackson,s  opinion  in  1825 — for  in 
his  letter  to  the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  of  October,  in  the  year 
just  given,  speaking  of  the  CORRUPTION  that  mud  follow  the 
appointment  of  members  of  congress  to  office — he  would  leave 
open  the  widest  range  for  the  selection  of  judges,  and  said,  "The 
politician  may  err,  yet  his  errors  may  be  presently  retrieved,  and 
no  considerable  injury  result;  but  with  judges,  particularly 

IN  THE  LAST  RESORT,  ERROR  IS  FATAL,  BECAUSE  WITHOUT  RE- 
MEDY." Nay,  the  general  went  further  than  I  would  go — for  I 
do  not  admit  that  any  error  against  a  well  determined  public 
judgment,  should  be  "without  remedy" — as  to  future  practice. 
Hut  that  corrective  is  not  in  "impeachments" — for  these  affect 
not  errors  of  opinion — though  such  errors  may  be  "fatal^'  if  ren- 
dered PERPETUAL. 

*The  character  of  the  times  in  which  this  meeting  was  held 
may  he  gathered  from  the  fact,  that,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
name  a  chairman,  many,  with  one  consent,  began  to  make  ex- 
cuses, fearing  its  effect  on  their  means  of  living!  I  think  that  at 
least  four  elderly  and  conspicuous  gentlemen  were  named, 
who  declined,  for  the  reason  just  given.  The  fifth,  (who  then 
and  now,  "feared  no  man"  in  the  discharge  of  what  he  thought 
duty,  and  was  besides  out  of  the  reach  of  apprehended  persecu- 
tion, though  not  rich),  accepted,  and  took  his  seat  firmly,  after 
a  brief  address  which  caused  no  small  excitement  in  those  who 
had  resisted  a  nomination  to  the  place.  I  can  yet  i  epeat  a  part 
of  it,  word  for  word— it  was  not  a  thing  to  be  easily  forgotten! 

fl  had  a  list  of  the  names  of  these  officers,  but  have  lost  it. 
[tinny  be  recovered,  perhaps,  by  looking  in  at  the  White-Hall 
gardens  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  preceding  the  next  ensuing 
election  of  electors  In  Maryland! 

{The  exact  number  on  the  list  of  April  1833  is  245  men,  and 
the  annual  compensation  $269,177  84.  In  this  list  is  not  in- 
cluded the  boatmen,  many  porters,  and  other  persons  employed. 
Nor  is  their  compensation  added.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  intimating  that  all  the  officers  of  the  customs  perform 
electioneering  duties— that  all  pay  a  certain  per  centum  on  the 
"treasury  pap"  received  by  them,  for  electioneering  purposes; 
but  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  a  large  majority  of  the  recently 
appointed  officers  of  the  customs  do  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  from 
the  fat  collector  down  to  the  poor  "man  what  rows  the  boat," 
though  in  many  of  the  customhouses  there  remain  some  old 
fashioned  fellows,  who,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  political 
preferences,  will  neither  suffer  such  deductions  'r  >m  their  emolu 
ments,  nor  render  such  personal  service— nor  say  "slushev 
hospodin,"  which  means,  I  obey,  my  lord,  as  the  Russian  ex- 
claims when  beaten  by  any  person  of  a  superior  grade.    Th\u 
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are  told  that  they  are  mustered  by  fifties  and  hundreds  at 
a  time,  "few  duty,"  concerning  the  elections.  At  the  late 
state  convention  to  nominate  a  governor,  &c.  at  Herki- 
mer, there  were  present  119  members,  of  these  69  were 
public  officers,  and  of  this  69,  no  less  than  19  were  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States.  It  is  thus  in  every  state  in  the 
u7iio?i,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  use  the  many  particu- 
lars that  are  before  us.  Hundreds  of  postmasters  are  on 
the  corresponding  committees, — which  is  very  convenient. 
But  it  is  "federal"  to  speak  of  these  things,  though  the 
mere  types  of  them  were  so  much  reprobated  in  1797-8; 
and  a  very  short  time  since  by  the  president  himself,  in 
his  inaugural  speech,  who,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  correct  '■'■those  abuses  -which  had 
brought  the  patronage  of  the  federal  government  into 
conflict  -with  the  freedom  of  election."  I  mean  no  personal 
disrespect  to  these  persons;  and  will  be  among  the  last  of 
men  to  forbid  them  an  exercise  of  their  private  rights  as 
citizens.  But  have  only  to  remark,  that,  if  such  exhibi- 
tions and  actions  were  federal  in  1798,  they  cannot  easily 
be  made  democratic  in  1832! 

It  was  "federal"  to  appoint  members  of  congress  to 
office — and  "corruption"  was  recently,  and  authorita- 
tively, predicted,  should  the  practice  be  continued,  un- 
less with  respect  to  judges,  only.    It  was  "federal"  to  re- 


the  autocrat  may  cudgel,  or  kick,  a  grand  duke,  the  latter  a 
^  field  marshal,  who  may  kick  a  general,  the  general  a  colonel, 
and  he  a  major — the  latter  a  captain  and  the  captain  a  subal- 
tern—the subaltern  a  sergeant,  the  sergeant  a  corporal,  the  cor- 
poral a  private  soldier,  the  soldier  a  peasant,  the  peasant  his 
wife,  and  the  wife  her  child;  and  each  is  hound  to  be  kicked 

[unresistingly,  and  bawl  out  "slushev  iiospodin." 
Now  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  patriotic  col.  Benton  made 
a  huge  report  against  the  patronage  of  the  executive  on  the  4th 
I     of  May,  1826,  (inserted  in  vol.  XXXVI.  of  the  Hegister);  ar- 
'     ranging,  from  the  "blue  book,"  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons 
employed  at  the  New  York  custom  house,  &c.    And  that  he 
«     was  filled  with  the  fear  of  corruption,  because  of  a  patronage 
po  overwhelming!!!     But  to  redeem  the  nation,  vast  numbers  of 
i      his  praiseworthy  reports  were  printed  at  the  public   expense, 
'     and  forwarded  to  all  parts  at  the  public  cost,  being  franked  by 
^     himself  and  other  sturdy  laborers  in  the  holy  cause  of  retrench- 
ment and  reform.     But  col.  Benton's  list, "(and  we  are  certain 
that  he  omitted  nothing  that  could  have  lengthened  it,  or  in- 
created   the  annual  amount  of  executive  patronage  dispensed) 
I    contained   only  174  names,  of  exactly  such  officers  as  are  con- 
I    tamed  in   the  list  of  the   secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the   9th 
April,  1832,  now  before  me,  which  adds  up  245  men;  and  the 
annual  compensation  of  the  herd  of  officers  of  customs  at  New 
^    York  in  1826,  was  in  the  enormous  sum  of  $162,503  79;  wherc- 
fl  as,  the  just  payment  of  such  faithful  public  agents,  the  services 
1  of  every  one  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  public  service,  is 
**  now  in  the  moderate  yearly  amount  of  ,^209, 177  84!  And  herein— 
in  this  great  reformation  of  abuses,  the  patriotism  of  the  colonel 
has  been  satisfied;  and,  lor  some  years  past,  he  has  held  his 
.     peace  concerning  retrenchment— all  sorts  of  wholesome  reform 
^    having  been  brought  about  by  himself,  and  other  faithful  guar- 
•   dians  of  the  public  purse.     No  member  of  congress  now  makes 
k  a  journey  of  two  thousand  miles  in  a  sincle  night,  and  receives 
mileage  for  it— say   2,000  dollars   for  one    night's   rest   at  his 
t    own  lodgings  in  Washington!     It  is  true  however,  that  some  50 
[    or  60,000  dollars  have  been  paid  for  a  nine  days'  visit  to  St. 
1   Petersburg!),  on  account  of  a  minister  for  Russia,  seeking  his 
1  own  cane  in  England— bat  the  like  will  not  happen  again;  and 
J  that  person,  because  of  his  close  application  to  business  and  ex- 
traordinary consistency  and  mildness  and  sweetness  of  charac- 
ter, and  excessive  disregard  for  money,  was  specially  entitled 
to  make  extraordinary  drafts  on  the  public  trcasurv;  such  as  for 
out  lit,  a  year's  salary,  and  in-fit— all  for  nine  days. 

The  following  is  a  summary  view  of  the  force  in  men  and 
payments  made  to  them,  in  gross  and  -per  head,  at  the  custom 
house  in  New  York,  in  the  prodigal  year  1826,  and  reformed 
year  1832.  The  profits  of  individuals  now  have  an  annual 
average  value  of  165  dollars  more  than  formerly;  and  some  will 
say  that  there  are  reasons  why  the  public  emoluments  should 
be  greater  than  heretofore— though  not  because  of  services  at  or 
in  the  business  of  the  custom  house. 

In  1826    174  men;    162,503  79  dollars.    For  each,  av.    ,§933  93 
1832    245  men;    269,177  84  dollars.        do        do       1,098  68 

Increase  71  men;     106,674  05  dollars.  164  75 

As  colonel  B.  said  in  his  report  "A  formidable  host,  indeed! 
formidable  in  numbers  and  still  more  so  in  the  vast  amount  of 
money  in  their  hands!"  These  are  the  colonel's  own  patriotic 
exclamations.  But  we  see  that  since  that  day  of  profligacy  and 
corruption,  the  persons  engaged  in  the  same  employments  at 
New  York  have  increased  in  "numbers"  71— and  in  the  vast 
amount  of  money  in  their  hands  $106,674— that  the  golden  har- 
vest of  1826  yielded  only  an  average  of  933  dollars  per  man, 
While  under  the  retrenching  system  "we  the  people"  pay  at 
the  rate  of  1,098  dollars  per  man,  for  the  very  same  services, 
and  the  same  number  of  hours  employed,  &.c. 


ward  editors  of  public  journals  with  places  of  honor  and 
profit — for  the  public  press  must  thereby  become  cor- 
rupted. It  -was  "federal"  to  interfere  with  the  lofty 
powers  of  the  senate,  representing  the  "sovereignty"  of 
the  slates.  I  could  fill  a  whole  page  with  the  bare  reci- 
tal of  like  cases — leaving  the  application  of  old  par- 
ty names  to  present  things,  with  any,  and  every,  intelli- 
gent individual.  But  1  shall  forbear,  and  only  refer  to 
one  or  .two  more  leading  MEASURES  (all  which  I  have, 
and  always  shall,  discuss  in  mine  own  humble  and  home- 
ly way),  because  that  it  is  against  my  practice  to  enter 
into  what  may  appear  personal  political  matters — though, 
in  presenting  measures  to  the  public  consideration,  it  is 
morally  impossible  to  avoid  some  bearings  upon  them. 

It  was  democratic  in  all  the  south  to  protect  domestic 
manufactures,  and  force  regulations  of  trade  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  east;  but  it  is  now  democratic  with  many  anil  not 
in  the  south  only,  to  stand  violently  opposed  to  domestic 
manufactures,  because  of  new  tangled  notions  about  the 
constitutionality  of  the  whole  protecting  system,  &c. — and 
to  feel  willing  to  sacrifice  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, vested  in  manufactures,  because  of  the  laws  impos- 
ed, or  started,  mainly  by  the  south  and  west,  and  to  deny 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  their  present  means  of 
a  comfortable  subsistence:  and  the  "judicious  tariff"  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  presented  at  the  last  session 
of  congress,  wldch  contemplated  a  general  levelling  of 
"■protection"  to  the  pitiful  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  was  a 
"democratic  tariff,"  in  the  abominable  party  slang  of 
the  day.  And  yet  gen.  Jackson,  as  a  senator  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  fully  supported  the  ultra  provisions,  as  they 
were  called,  in  the  tariff*  of  1821 — which  Mr.  McLane's 
project  would  have  destrojed. 

It  was  democratic  to  oppose  the  old  bank  of  the  United 
States — but  Mr.  Crawford,  whose  pure  and  original  de- 
mocracy will  not  be  doubted  by  any  of  the  patent  demo- 
crats of  this  day,  defended  it  like  a  giant,  and  such  he 
was  then.  But  after  this,  even  so  soon  as  1816,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford was  put  up  as  the  republican  candidate  for  president, 
though  he  failed  in  his  nomination  by  the  "republican 
caucus"  of  members  of  congress — but,  nevertheless,  he 
obtained  the  "regular  republican  nomination"  in  1824, 
by  a  miserable  congressional  caucus  of  66  members,  being 
supported  only,  as  it  were,  by  his  own  state,  and  by  Mr. 
RltcMe,  "the  republican  party"  of  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  '■'the  republican  party"  of  New  York.  And 
in  the  legislature  of  the  latter  state,  I  myself  heard  the 
discussed  and  it  was  so  decided,  that  to  "-preserve 
the  republican  party,"  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Crawford, 
the  people,  of  New  York  ought  not  to  have  any  thing  to 
say  in  the  election  of  a  president  of  the  United  States! ! ! 
It  was  the  most  grand,  most  twisting,  and  impudent  re- 
publican farce  that  I  ever  witnessed,  never  expecting  to 
"see  its  like  again,"  even  in  these  days-  of  wonderful 
doings. 

To  return  a  moment  to  the  bank,  and  conclude  this 
chapter  on  "democrats"  and'  "federalists."  The  bank 
was,  originally,  a  federal  measure — but  all  Pennsylvania 
wished  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  present  bank.  Is 
not  Pennsylvania  democratic?  May  it  not  be  said  of  this 
state,  as  of  Rome — "while  stands  the  coliseum  Rome 
stands,"  in  application  to  her  great  principles  of  national 
policy! 

I  have  amused  myself  not  a  little  with  considering  how 
the  designations  of  "democratic"  and  "federal"  Would 
have  applied — if  the  president  of  the  United  States,  in- 
stead of  vetoing,  had  approved  the  bank  bill!' — as  nearly 
all  his  ardent  friends  in  Pennsylvania  solemnly  assured 
the  people  that  he  would!  In  Pennsylvania,  the  demo- 
cratic trumpet  would  have  been  blown  with  the  strength 
of  a  typhon  wind!  "DidnH  we  tell  you  that  the  old  de- 
mocrat would  respect  the  wishes  of  old  democratic  Penn- 
sylvania?y  would  have  been  the  cry  of  every  one  of  the 
democratic  party;  so  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  Louisiana,  he.  &c.  But  in  New  York 
and  Virginia, (these pure  democratic  states!) — 'how  would 
the  account  have  stood'  They,  "nolens  volens, "  would 
have  been  turned  into  federal'states !  This  would  have 
been  "awful. "  But  such  a  conclusion  is  irresistibly  drawn 
from  the  fact — that  every  man  in  Pennsylvania,  as  it 
were,  (the  "great  Jackson  state,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
and  which  had  certainly  caused  his  elevation  to  the  pre- 
sidency), before  the  veto,  being  an  acknowledged   demo- 
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crat,  was  a  friend  of  the  bank;  but,  after  the  veto,  to  sup- 
port the  the  bank  was  to  be  a  federalist — the  entire  cha- 
racter and  fxrinciplesf.'HJ  of  parties  being  changed  as 
gen.  Jackson  said  tea  or  nay! 

And  now  let  the  users  of  the  terms  "democrats"  and 
"federalists,"  as  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  tilings, 
"to  supper  -with  tohat  appetite  they  may."  I  have  done 
with  the  mushrooms.  1  have  freely  expressed  my  opi- 
nions, with  a  due  respect  for  persons,  but  with  the  "In- 
dependence"* of  truth. 

Georgia.  We  have  partial  accounts  of  the  progress 
of  the  elections  in  this  state.  So  far  as  they  go — they 
are  against  the  doctrine  of  nullification. 

Tennessee.  The  members  of  the  legislature  of  Ten- 
nessee, "as  private  citizens,"  have  nominated  fifteen 
electors,  to  be  recommended  to  the  people  of  the  state, 
"who  may  be  relied  upon  to  vote  for  Andrew  Jackson 
and  Martin  Van  Buren. " 

A  law  has  also  been  passed  providing  that  the  electors 
shall  be  chosen  by  a  general  ticket. 

Girard  fund.  The  following  gentlemen  have  been 
elected  by  the  select  and  common  councils  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  directors  of  the  Girard  trust:  James  Page, 
Roberts  Vaux,  John  Moss,  Michael  Baker  and  Joshua 
IJppincott. 

This  is,  indeed,  an  important  concern.  The  fund  is, 
perhaps,  Worth  eight  millions  of  dollars! 

Mr.  Poindexter  appears  to  have  been  kindly  receiv- 
ed by  many  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  Mississippi",  and  has 
been  invited  to  several  public  entertainments.  He  at- 
tended a  great  dinner  party  at  Natchez,  and  addressed 
the  company  for  two  hours — the  general  sentiment  ex- 
pressed at  which  was — if  any  person  had  been  "born  to 
command,"  the  people  present  were  not  bom  to  obey. 

Absentees!  A  communication  in  the  "National  In- 
telligencer" of  the  9th  inst.  has  the  following.  It  is  in- 
serted that  it  may  be  preserved  as  an  unprecedented  tu- 
riosity:f  but  the  comments  are  omitted. 

"The  whole  weight  of  the  government,  for  some  weeks 
past,  seems  to  have  been  devolved  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  secretary  of  the  navy.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Woodbury,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  officer  at  his  post, 
nor  has  there  been  for  several  weeks;  all  have  fled,  and 
with  them  many  of  their  subordinates.  The  president, 
the  secretaries  of  state,  ivar,  treasury,  the  attorney  gene- 
ral, postmaster  general,  one  of  his  deputies,  (the  other  has 
but  recently  returned),  comptroller  Thornton,  fourth  au- 
ditor Kendall,  second  auditor  Lewis,  the  commissioner  of 
the  land  office,  and  a  host  oj 'inferior  officers,  who  lxave  fled 
from  their  stations  under  the  plea  of  bad  health,  which 
was  always  good  till  they  got  into  office." 

Robbery  of  a  bank.  Office  of  the  North  Western 
bank  of  Virginia— Wheeling,  Oct.  3, 1832—  To  the  public: 
This  bank  was  entered  and  robbed  on  the  night  of  the 
2d  inst.  of  about  sixty-seven  thousand  dollars  in  notes  and 
about  one  thousand  dollars  in  specie;  $700  was  this  morn* 
ing  found.  If  the  balance  of  the  money  is  not  recovered, 
the  bank  is  perfectly  solvent  and  will  be  able  to  meet  its 
engagements.  The  undersigned  deem  it  right  to  make 
this  publication,  to  guard  individuals  holding  tiie  notes  of 
this  bank  from  disposing  of  them  at  a  loss. 

Arch'd  Woods,  pres't  M  W.  bank. 
Samuel  Sruioo 
Charles  D.  Knox 
Thomas  Paull,         ^directors 
John  Pane, 
Thos.  Johnston,     J 
[Of  the  paper  stolen  about  25,000  dollars  was  in  notes 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States — i  or  5  of  them  of  the 
denomination  of  $1,000.     The  robbers  left   in  the  chest 
4  or  5,000  dollars  in  gold,  and  10  or  12,000  dollars  in 
paper.     The  doors  were  opened  by  false  kevs,  and  the 
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*This  article  was  entirely  sketched  and  partly  written,  on 
board  the  steam  boat  "Independence,"  in  the  Chesapeake  bay, 
on  Saturday  last. 

fExcept  when  the  Goths  burnt  the  capitol,  &c. 


iron  chest  forced.  A  reward  of  $5,000  is  offered  for  th< 
villains  and  the  property.  It  was  believed  that  one  ol 
them  had  been  arrested  at  Pittsburg: 

The  Niger.  In  consequence  of  the  late  bold  and  pe- 
rilous voyage  of  the  Messrs.  Lander,  the  entire  line  ri 
the  river  Niger  can  now  be  distinctly  traced.  Its  source, 
as  stated  by  Laing,  seems  to  be  in  the  country  of  Kissi, 
about  200  miles  from  Sierra  Leone.  From  thence  it  runs 
to  the  far-famed  Timbuctoo.  Park  navigated  it  from 
this  place  to  Youri,  and  the  Landers  from  thence  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  By  taking  two  lines,  the  one  to  and  the 
other  from  Timbuctoo,  we  shall  have  2,000  miles  as  the 
direct  length  of  the  river,  which,  no  doubt,  from  its  va- 
rious windings,  must  reach  3,000. 

Votes  for  president,  he.  The  Salem  Gazette  fur- 
nishes the  following  table  of  votes  given  for  president  and 
vice  president  at  the  elections  since  Washington's  retire- 
ment. 

1796.  President— Adams  71,  Jefferson  68,  T.  Pinck- 
nev  58,  A.  Burr  50. 

1800.  President— Jefferson  73,  Adams  64,  A.  Burr  73, 
T.  Pincknev  58. 

1804.  President— Jefferson  162,  C.  C.  Pinckney  14. 
Vice  president — G.  Clinton  162,  Rufus  King  14. 

1808.  President— Madison  152,  C.  C.  Pinckney  47. 
Vice  president — G.  Clinton  118,  Rufus  King  47. 

1812.  President— Madison  127,  De  Witt  Clinton  89. 
Vice  president — E.  Gerry  128,  Ingersoll  58. 

1816.  President— Monroe  183,  Rufus  King  34.  Vice 
president — Tompkins  113,  opposition  scattering. 

1820.  President— Monroe  218,  no  opposition  except- 
ing one  vote  given  from  New  Hampshire.  Vice  presi- 
dent— Tompkins  212,  opposition  divided. 

1824.  President—Andrew  Jackson  99,  J.  Q.  Adams 
84,  Wm.  H.  Crawford  41,  Henry  Clav  37.  Vice  presi- 
dent—J.  C.  Calhoun  182,  Nathan  Sanford  30,  Nathaniel 
Macon  24,  Andrew  Jackson  13,  Mr.  Van  Buren  9,  Hen- 
ry Clay  2. 

1828.  President — Andrew  Jackson  178,  J.  Q.  Adams 
83.  Vice  president— J.  C.  Calhoun  173,  Richard  Rush 
83. 

[At  the  two  first  elections  given,  the  constitution  did 
not  discriminate  between  the  votes  of  the  electors — the 
person  receiving  the  highest  vote  being  president,  and  the 
next  highest  vice  president.  After  the  contest  in  the 
house  between  the  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Burr, 
the  constitution  waschanged  and  the  discrimination  made.] 


Bruce 
McCulloch 

Armstrong 
Hoffman 

Ellicott 
Burgess 
Duvall 
Compton 

Brewer 
Williamson 


1st.  Ward 
2d.  Ward 
3d.  Ward 
4th.  Ward 
5th.  Ward 
6th.  Ward 
7th.  Ward 
8th.  Ward 
9th.  Ward 
10th.  Ward 
11th.  Ward 
12th.  Ward 


Clay. 


MARYLAND  ELECTIONS. 

Alleghany  county. 


731 
7.19 
843 
831 


Lantz 
Louthan 
Slicer 
Klipstine 


Jackson. 


Jinne  Arundel  county. 


091 
97S 

959 
937 


i 

-! 

283 
301 
367 
472 
325 
452 
289 
460 
313 
451 
453 


Linthicum 

Kuncklin 

Marriott 

Anderson 

Annapolis  city. 

174  1         No  regular  opposition. 
174  I 
City  of  Baltimore. 

I    I 


302 
366 
471 
321 
450 
291 
468 
316 
457 
459 
402 


796 
756 
728 
424 

814 
707 
676 
589 


! 

31 

P  o  CO 

237 

529 

6,705 

314 

631 

6,705 

244 

619 

6,-»90 

287 

767 

6,705 

431 

768 

6,664 

402 

888 

6,538 

468 

772 

7,083 

248 

720 

6,411 

481 

812 

6,770 

255 

722 

6,754 

402 

875 

6,848 

264 

672 

7,158 

4,565       4,588       4,111       4,033       8,775       80,625 
Messrs.  Jenkins  and  Harper,  Jacksonians,  are  elected,  by  an 

average  majority  of  504£  votes. 
At  the  September  election,  last  year,  for  elector  of  senate 

the  Jackson  majority  in  the  city  was  696—8,172  votes  being  ta- 
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ken;  and  in 

October, 

for  eongre 

ss,  that  majority 

was  801 

— and 

the  votes  taken  8,449. 

[It  will  be 

observed  that  the  ?th  ward,  which  contains   545 

persons  more  than  tl 

e  6th,  and  perhaps,  with  a 

less  proportion 

of  the  colored  population,  gave   116  votes  less;  and  thong 

>  con- 

tainiiig  672 

more   persons  than  the  8th  ward, 

only  .V2 

more 

votes,  &.C.] 

• 

Baltimore  county. 

Clay. 

Jackson. 

Price 

1,233  1  Turner 
1  Ely 

1  Worthington 
1  Holmes 
Cecil  county. 

2,157 
2,030 
1,901 
1,612 

Cameron 

913  1  Evans 

1,147 

Wilson 

894  1  G.  A.  Thomas 

1,170 

Reynold* 

896  1  L.  Thomas 

1,140 

Lusby 

863  |  W.  Knight 
Calvert  county. 

1,082 

Kent 

470  1  Parran 

370 

Billingslea 

442  |  Smith 

392 

Somerville 

436     Allnut 

372 

Morsell 

423  |  Weems 
Charles  county. 

311 

[There  was  no  "Jackson"  opposition  i     his  county — but  the 

four  elected 

composed  what  was  called  the  " 

working 

men's 

ticket."] 

Counties. 

Alleghany 
Washington 

Frederick 

Montgomery 

Prince  George's 

Calvert 

Charles 

St.  Mary's 

Annapolis  city 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore  city 

Baltimore  county 

Harford 

Cecil 

Kent 

Queen  Anne 

Talbot 

Caroline 

Dorchester 

Worcester 

Somerset 

Total 


Wm.  D.  Merrick 
Thos.  Rogerson 
Walter  M.  Miller 
Theodore  Mudd 

Carter 
Charles 
Richardson 
Jump,  jr. 

Wright 
Nicolls, 
Travers 
Richardson 

Johnson 
Hammond 
Owings 
Shepherd 

Moores 
Williams 
Amos 
Waters 

Jas.  P.  Wickes 
Unit  Chandler 
Wm.  Hayne 
G.  Garrettson 

White 
Harding 
Gittings 
H.  Wilson 

Edelin 
Gant 
Duvall 
Prait 

E.  G.  Bnurke 
T.  W.  Hopper 
T.  Burges 
G.  O.  trenchard 

B.  G.  Harris 

B.  P.  Heard 

R.  Thomas 

W.  P.  Blackestone 

John  Sothorn 


503 
548 
563 
516 


Josias  Hawkins 
Wm.  A.  Dulany 
Y.  R.  Spalding 
John  Hughes 


Caroline  county. 
643    Turner 
628    Corkran 
578    Rumbold 
601     Clark 
Dorchester  county. 
1,016  1  Breerwood 
1,020  |  Murray 
1,009  I  Elbert 
919  I  Rowins 
Frederick  county. 
3,472  I  Unkefer 
3,369  I  Schley 
3,368  I  Ramsburg 
3,360  |  Palmer 
Harford  county. 
1,039  I  Johns 
1,028  J  Sutton 
1,020     Hope 

964  J  Forwood 
Kent  county. 

502  I  Mich.  Miller 

503  I  Merritt  Miller 
514  I  John  Kelley 
492  |  Henry  Hurtt 

Montgomery  county. 
810  I  O.  Wrilson 
808     Hays 
792  1 
796  | 
Prince  George's  county. 
771  I  Day 
761     Edelin 
750     Kerch 
708  I  Morton 

Queen  Jlnne's  county. 
639  I  L.  Roberts 
637  |  T.  Wright 
631  I  R.  Larrimore 
599  I  J.  Spencer 
St.  Mary's  county. 


669 
640 
648 
640 
615 


The  first  four  are  elected. 

Somerset  county. 


Dennis 
Teackle 
Cottman 
Jones 

Stevens 
Mulliker. 
Dudley 
Bruff 

Kershner 
McKee 
Jacques 
Newcomer 

Hearn 
Milbourne 
Powell 
Forman 


593 
536 


No  Jackson  opposition. 


408  | 
Talbot  county. 

554  I  No  Jackson  opposition. 
554| 
548  \ 
538  I 
Washington  county. 


1,650 
1,404 
1,474 
1,456 


Mann 
Hollman 
Grove 
Kennedy 
Worcester  county. 

919  I  Martin 

917    Trehearn 

907  1 

879 


RECAPITULATION. 

Jlnti-Jaclison. 

1 

0 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

0    ■ 

0 

0 


Jackson. 
3 
4 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
4 
4 
4 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


470 
471 
449 

537 
509 
504 
461 

739 
730 
714 
708 

3,381 
3,375 
3,337 
3,290 

1,171 
3,158 
1,148 
1,045 

465 
467 
4.56 
471 

493 
423 


Majority  on  joint  ballot — 43. 

Mr.  Charles  Sewell  (Jackson)  has  been  elected  to  congress  to 
supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  decease  of  col.  Mitchell, 
who  had  the  same  political  preferences.    The  vote  stood  thus: 

Harford 

Cecil 

Kent 


Sewell. 

Veasy. 

1,157 

1,062 

1,071 

•971 

454 

517 

Majority  for  Sewell  132. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTION. 

First  congressional  district, 
Composed  of  Southwark,  Moyamensing,  Blockley,  German- 
town,  ltoxborough,  and  some  other  smaller  election  districts,  in 
the  county  of  Philadelphia. 

For  congress.     J.  B.  Sutherland 
James  Gowen 
Samuel  B.  Davis 


2,366  elected. 
1,916 
451 


No  Jackson  opposition. 


elected. 


1 ,843 
1,811 

1,787 
1,7S0 

391 


Whole  no.  of  votes       4,733 
Dr.  Sutherland,  the  "regularly  nominated"  Jackson  candidate, 
(but  openly  opposed  to  all  the  leading  measures  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  United  States),  is  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  450 
votes  over  Mr.  Gowen,  who  was  chairman  of  the  late  meeting 
of  Irish  citizens,  and  the  regular  anti-Jackson  candidate.     Mr. 
Davis  was  the  wWra-veto-Jackson  candidate. 
Second  congressional  district, 
Con  potod  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  proper. 
For  congress.    H.  Binney  5,364 

J.  Harper  5,104 

B.  Richards  3,396 

H.  Horn  3,191 

Messrs.  Binney  and  Harper,  the  "Clay  candidates,"  elected 
by  an  average  majority  of  1,990  votes,  over  Mr.  Richards  and 
Mr.  Horn  (present  member),  the  "regular  Jackson  candidates." 
The  two  former  had  majorities  in  13  of  the  15  wards. 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  whole  Clay  tickets  for  assem- 
bly, and  the  select  and  common  councils,  were  carried  by  nearly 
the  same  huge  majorities.    So  there  is  a  thorough  change. 
Third  congressional  district, 
Composed  of  the  Northern    Liberties,  Kensington,  Spring 
Garden,  Oxford,  &c. 

For  congress.    J.  G.  Watmough  4,041  elected 

J.  R.  Burden  2,268 

Dr.  Lewis  842 

Whole  number  of  votes  7,151 

Col.  Watmough,  is  the  present  member,  and  the  "Clay  can- 
didate"— Dr.  Burden  was  the  "regular"  Jackson  candidate,  but 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  whole  of  the  vetoes,  &c.  Dr.  Lewis 
was  the  ultra-Jackson-veto  candidate. 

dO'ln  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  the  anti-Jacksonians 
also  elected,  by  heavy  majorities,  their  sheriff,  county  commis- 
sioner, auditor,  coroner,  &c.  and  the  coHnty  of  Philadelphia,  its 
member  of  the  state  senate,  with  6  out  of  the  8  members  of  the 
house  of  representatives  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
For  congress. 

Messrs.  Darlington,  Potts  and  Hiester,  anti-Jackson,  have 
h<!en  elected  from  the  district  composed  of  Delnware,  Chester 
and  Lancaster  counties,  by  majorities  of  4  or  6,000  votes!  [Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  minister  to  Russia,  was  from  this  district.] 

Mr.  Barnitz,  anti-Jackson,  has  been  elected  in  York  county, 
in  Hie  place  of  Dr.  King,  the  present  Jackson-veto  member,  by 
a  majority  of  180  votes. 

ELECTION    OF    GOVERNOR. 

The  bustle  of  the  election  has  not  yet  subsided,  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  prepare  a  regular  statement  of  the  results  as 
received  by  us,  but  the  whole  shall  be  placed  in  tabular  forms, 
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with  comparative  views,  &c.  to  shew  the  operations  of  the  peo- 
ple  at  this  election;  a  course  which  we  have  resolved  exten- 
sively to  pursue  with  respect  to  all  the  rest  of  the  estates— tor  re- 
ference. 


Wolf. 
3,498 

Ritner. 

Philadelphia 

city 

4,957 

county 

6,091 

6,067 

Delaware 

918 

1,891 

York 

(m 
do. 

ajority) 



17 

Chester 

about 



2,000 

Dauphin   . 

do. 



713 

Lebanon 

do. 



904 

Lancaster 

do.  about 



2,200 

Adams 

do.    " 



600 

1  Hicks 

do.     " 

400 

[These  are  the  only  returns  which  have  been  received  at  Bal- 
timore up  to  this  time,  (noon,  October  12.)  We  shall  keep  a 
place  open  tor  a  postscript;  for  much  information  is  expected  by 
the  Philadelphia  mail  of  this  evening.] 

In  1829,  Messrs.  Wolf  and  Ritner  were  also  candidates  for 
the  office  of  governor  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  received  76,673 
votes,  and  the  second  50.151— majority  for  W7olf  26,522. 

We  have  before  us  the  calculation  of  the  Jackson  and  Wolf 
central  committee,  as  to  the  result  of  the  election  just  held.  We 
shall  place  the  actual  results  as  stated  by  the  side  of  the  returns 
of  1829,  and  with  the  calculations  for  1832— which  latter  claimed 
for  Wolf  a  majority  of  21,150 
Results— 18:32. 
Wolf  Kitner 
Philadelphia  9,592      11,024 


Delaware 

York 

Chester 

Dauphin 

Lebanon 

Lancaster 

Adams 

Bucks 


918  1,291 

—  17 

—  m.  2,000 

—  713 

—  904 

—  2,200 

—  600 
400  — 


Results- 

-1829. 

Calculat.— 1832. 

Wolf 

Kitner 

Wolf   Ritner 

11,393 

546 

5,000  maj.  — 

744 

267 

300           — 

1,894 

769 

1,000           — 

1,179 
850 

3,976 
836 

4,242 


2,703 
1,587 
1,363 
5,542 
1,016 
841 


10,910       18,719        27,744     14,634        8. 

We  have  made  this  statement  to  show  these  facts 

Wolf's  majorities,  in  the  few  counties  named,  in  18; 

was 
Ritner's  majorities  now  are — 


—  1,000 
200  — 

—  100 

—  1,200 

—  300 
1,800  — 

8,300  2,600 


.700 


Ritner's  gain,  -  20,949 

which  deducted  from  Wolf's  majority  of  26,522,  requires  an  ad- 
ditional gain  of  less  than  6,000  to  elect  Ritner. 

In  these  counties,  the  central  committee  calculated 
the  Wolf  majority  at 
But  Ritner's  real  majority  is  7,839 

Ritner's  gain  on  the  calculation  -  -  13,539 

and  requiring  only  7,612  votes  additional  gain  to  beat  that  calcu- 
lation. 

That  Mr.  Ritner  is  elected,  cannot  be  questioned— some  raise 
his  majority  to  10,  or  15,  or  20,000— indeed,  because  of  the  chan- 
ges that  are  known,  it  may  exceed  even  the  latter  amount. 

Postscript — Friday  evening — 5  o,clock. 

The  following  are  all  the  election  returns  which  we  have  re- 
ceived, by  this  evening's  mail. 

The  exact  majority  for  Ritner  in  Lancaster  county  is  2,152 — 
and  Adams  640. 

Montgomery  gives  Wolf  a  majority  of  83 — in  1829  it  was  753. 

Northampton  gives  Wolf  a  majority  of  1,581— in  1829  it  was 
3,548. 

Lehigh  gives  Ritner  a  majority  of  81 — in  1829,  Wolf  had  a  ma- 
jority of  195. 

Trie  exact  majority  for  Ritner  in  Dauphin  is  803. 

It  is  reported  that  Wolf  has  a  majoritv  of  300  in  Northumber- 
land (374  in  1829)— of  350  in  Sehuvlkilf  (555  in  1829)— of  900  in 
Columbia  (1,019  in  1829)— of  300  in  Lycoming  (where  Ritner 
had  a  majority  of  79  in  1829)— of  509  in  Cumberland  (792  in 
1829.)  The  returns,  in  part,  make  Ritner  a-head  in  Franklin  and 
Bedford. 

The  "Pennsylvanian"  (for  Wolf)  however  says,  "we  shall 
have  a  majority,  but  it  will  not  be  large." 

Shaving.  The  following  paragraph  from  the  "United 
States  Gazette,"  brings  freshly  to  mind  a  small,  but  sig- 
nificant, matter,  which  happened  last  week.  We  receiv- 
ed a  Georgia  bank  bill  for  20  dollars,  and  sold  it  to  a 
broker  for  8  per  cent,  less,  or  $18  40 — because  that,  to 
have  returned  and  received  its  amount  in  good  money, 
would  have  cost  one  dollar  for  postage;  but  more  so  for 
the  reason  that  the  gentleman  indebted  bad  forward- 
ed it  rather  in  "a  passion,"  and  was  a  "whole"  milliner 
and  "state  rights"  man.  We  thought  it  possible  he  might 
feel  offended  by  the  proceeding,  and  that  it  was  best  to 
"hold  on"  to  what  he  had  sent  us, — and  submit  to  a  loss 
of  16  months  interest,  on  an  account  which  ought  to  have 
been  satisfied,  on  an  equalized  payment,  two  years  before ! 
The  price  of  "Georgia  money,  "generally,  we  understand 
to  be  8  per  cent,  discount — 'but  if  issued  by  certain  banks, 
"no  price." 


From,  the  U.  S.  Gazette.  A  mercantile  house  in  this 
city  a  short  time  since,  received  a  draft  on  Georgia. 
The  brokers  required  two  per  cent,  to  collect  it;  the 
United  States  bank,  by  the  extent  of  its  operations,  was 
enabled  to  do  it  for  half  per  cent.  Yesterday  the  same 
house  received  another  draft  upon  the  same  place.  The 
bank,  in  consequence  of  curtailing  a  portion  of  its  busi- 
ness, could  not  collect  the  draft,  and  the  brokers  charged 
six  per  cent,  for  the  money.  Now  no  blame  can  attach 
to  the  brokers,  but  plain  men  can  see,  without  under- 
standing the  mysteries  of  exchange,  how  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  serves  to  equalize  exchange* 

Commerce  of  Libeiua.  By  a  letter  from  Dr.  Mech- 
lin, the  colonial  agent,  dated  May  1st,  it  appears  that 
during  the  past  year,  59  vessels  had  visited  the  colony 
for  the  purposes"  of  trade,  32  of  which  were  American* 
25  English,  and  2  French.  The  exports  amounted  to 
$125,541)  10  in  value.  The  cultivation  of  coffee,  cotton, 
and  indigo,  all  of  which  are  indigenous  to  the  soil,  is 
rapidly  increasing.  One  of  the  colonists  expects  to  have 
a  plantation  of  20,000  coffee  trees  shortly  completed. 

Turkey.  The  palace  of  Stavros,  at  Constantinople,  is  now 
nearly  finished.  It  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  ol 
its  kind  in  the  world,  and  fitted  in  the  most  splendid  manner— 
20,000  ducats  were  used  for  gilding  the  doors,  only!  Much  ol 
the  superb  furniture,  glasses,  &c.  are  from  the  first  luanufucto 
ries  of  Paris  and  London. 

A  Napier  press,  of  1,000  guineas  value,  left  London  on  the  Is 
of  August  for  Constantinople,  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  sul 
tan. 

The  present  sultan  is  preparing  the  way  for  a  great  moral  re 
volution  in  his  dominions. 

POPULATION  OF  FRANCE. 
The  Moniteur  contains  a  royal  ordonnance,  declaring  the  fol 
lowing  census  of  the  population  of  the  several  departments  0 
France,  drawn  out  officially  by  the  prefects,  shall  be  deme 
authentic  for  five  years,  from  the  1st  of  January  last:- 


Departments 

Ain, 

Aisne, 

Alher, 

Alpes,  (Basses) 

Alpes,  (Hautes) 

Ardreche, 

Ardennes, 

Ariegc, 

Aube, 

Aude, 

Aveyron, 

Pouches  du  Rhone, 

Calvados, 

Cantal, 

Charente, 

Cbareate  inferieure 

Cher, 

Correze, 

Corse, 

Cote  d'Or, 

Cotes  du  Nord, 

Crease, 

Dordogne, 

Doubs, 

Drome, 

Eure, 

Eure  et  Loire, 

Finistere, 

Card, 

Garonne,  (Haute) 

Gers, 

Gironde, 

Horault, 

Ille-et-Vilaine, 

Indre, 

Tndre-et-Loire, 

Isere, 

Jura, 

Landes, 

Loir-et-Cher, 

Loire, 

IiOire,  (Haute) 

Loire  Inferieure, 

Loiret 


Population, 
340,030 
613,000 
298,257 
155,896 
129,102 
340,734 
289,622 
253,121 
246,361 
270,120 
359,056 
309,473 
494,702 
258,594 
362.531 
415.219 
256,059 
294,834 
195,407 
375,817 
5!  !*.*•;  2 
265,384 
482,750 
265,535 
299,556 
424.248 
278>20 
524,396 
357:383 


Departments. 
Lot, 


Lot-et-Garonne, 

Lozere, 

Maine-et-Loire, 

Mauche, 

Marne, 

Marne,  (Haute) 

Mayenne, 

Meurthe, 

Meuse, 

Morbihan, 

Maselle, 

Nieve, 

Nord, 

Ojse, 

Orna. 

Pas-de  Calais, 

Puy-de-Dome, 

Pyrenees,  (Basses) 

Pyrenees,  (Hautes) 


Populatior 
283,82 
346, 86 
140,34 
467,8'; 
591,2* 

2-19,8-. 
352,5£ 
415,56 
314,5* 
433,5; 
417,0( 
282,5: 
989 ',9; 


427,856 
312.160 
554,225 
346,207 
547,052 
245,289 
297,015 
550,258 
312,504 
381,504 
235,750 
391,216 
292.078 
470^93 
305,276 


444,81 
655,2. 

573,H 
428,4i 
j233,0 


Pyrenees,  (Orientales)    187,0 


Rhin,  (Bas) 

liliin,  (Haut) 

Rhone, 

Saone,  (Haute) 

Saone  et-Loire, 

Sarthe, 

Seine, 

Seine  Inferieure, 

Seine-et-Mame, 

Seine-et-Oise, 

Sevres,  (Deux) 

Somme, 

Tarn, 

Tarn-et-Oaronne, 

Var, 

Vauclase, 

Vendee, 

Vienne, 

Vienne,  (Haute) 

Vosges, 

Yonne, 

Total, 


540,2 
424,2 
434,4 
338,9 
523,9 
456.3 
935,1 
693,6 
323,8 
448,1 
294,8 
543,7 
235,f= 
242,5 
317,5 
2.'19,1 
330,J 

285,1 
397,£ 
352,4 


32.560.( 


The  population  of  Paris  alone  is  774,332,  viz:— 1st  Arondisi 
ment,  67,013;  2d,  74.995;  3d,  50,167;  4th,  45,358;  5th,  67,951;  6 
81,170;  7th,  59,608;  8th,  73,493;  9th,  42,718;  10th,  83,422;  11 
50,572;  12th,  77,866. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHOLERA. 
Richmond.     Interments  on  the  3d  October — 6  whites  23  ool< 
ed— total  29;  and  14  cases  and  3  deaths  in  the  penitentiary 
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Later  dates  shew  a  rapid  decline  of  tho  cholera  in  this  city,  and 
we  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  its  speedy  disappearance — as  an 
epidemic. 

New  York.  Deaths  by  cholera  for  the  week  ending  October 
6—24.     Proceeding  week  50. 

Baltimore.  Whole  number  of  deaths  for  the  week  only  68, 
of  whom  22  were  colored  persons.  Of  the  68,  12  were  of  cho- 
lera. . 

Charlestown,  Va.  Many  deaths  had  taken  place  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  town — five  of  the  household  of  maj.  John  Peter — 
his  sister,  son,  and  3  servants,  had  died  of  the  cholera  in  a  few 
hours. 

From  Lynchburg  we  learn  that  sixteen  of  the  boatmen  em- 
ployed on  the  river  have  died.  A  few  cases  still  appear  at  Peters- 
burg, and  at  Elizabeth  city,  North  Carolina. 

Rockport,  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio,  has  been  afflicted  with 
the  cholera— and  five  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Cunningham  had 
swiftly  died  of  it.  The  neighboring  citizens  paid  every  kind 
office  to  the  sick,  and  rendered  every  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
dead. 

Near  the  village  of  Ilackcnsack,  N.  J.  the  cholera  was  very 
severe— but  ceased  sometime  ago. 

Seventeen  deaths  happened  at  Frederick,  in  the  week  ending 
October 2— 10  white,  3  colored,  and  4  foreigners.  The  disease 
has  much  abated  since. 

The  whole  number  of  cases  which  appeared  in  Alexandria, 
up  to  the  6th  inst.  (exclusive  of  9  deaths  in  the  poor  house  out 
of  45  inmates),  was  42 — 17  white,  25  colored, 
fr.  One  case  appeared  at  Hagerstown  about  the  3d  of  this  month, 
but  the  town  and  its  neighborhood  was  generally  healthy.  One 
case  has  happened  in  Winchester,  Va. 

Providence,  It.  I.  October  4—3  cases,  1  death.  Boston,  Oct. 
4 — 1  case  and  1  death. 

Edenton,  N.  C.  is  visited  by  the  cholera.  The  disease  has 
ceased  at  Rock  Island  and  its  vicinity. 

France.  The  cholera  made  its  appearance  at  Bordeaux  on 
the  5th  of  August  but  it  had  not  prevailed  there  to  any  great 
extent.  On  the  15th  there  were  11  new  cases  and  8  deaths.  In 
the  department,  of  the  Mame  there  had  been  19,239  cases  of 
cholera  and  6,091  deaths;  in  the  Seine  and  Marne  16,880  cases 
and  5,432  deaths.  Deaths  of  cholera  at  Paris,  on  the  17th  37. 
— — ►  ►»©  @  ©<«•— 
THE  COAL  TRADE. 

We  abstract  the  following  from  a  communication  in  the  "New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser."  It  presents  an  interesting  view 
of  the  progress  of  the  [Anthracite]  coal  trade.  The  first  receipts 
from  the  Lehigh  mines  were  in  1820 — first  from  the  Schuylkill 
ia  1825 — and  the  first  from  the  Lackawana  in  1829. 
From  Lehigh  mines  at  Philadelphia. 

Consumed  in 
Years.  Received.  Shipped.  Philadelphia 

or  on  hand. 
Tons.  Vessels.        Tons.  Tons. 

1820  365  -  -  365 

1821  1,073  -  -  1,073 

1822  2,440  -  73  2,367 

1823  5,823  -  723  5,100 

1824  9,541  -  3,255  6,286 

1825  28,393  -  13,520  14,873 

1826  31,280  -  12,769  18,511 

1827  30,305  -  13,000  17,305 

1828  30,111  -  23,156  6,955 

1829  25,110  -  11,000  14,110 

1830  41.941  242  22,230  19,711 

1831  44.683  -  13,102 

From  the  Schuylkill  mines  at  Philadelphia. 

1825  5,000  -  5,000 

1826  16,767  -  11,596  5.171 

1827  31,380  -  21,004  10,356 

1828  47,284  -  23,039  24,245 

1829  79,973  -  36,146  43,827 

1830  89,984  504  42,736  47,248 

1831  81,854  -  55,000  26,854 
Lackawana  at  Roundout,  on  North  river. 

Years.  Received.  Shipped.      Consumed  in  Round- 

rr  out  or  on  hand. 

1829  7,000  -  6,336  664 

1830  43,000  426  36,000  7,000 

1831  51,578  -  45,578  6,000 
Aggregate  of  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia,  and  Lacka- 
wana at  Roundout,  on  North  river. 

Consumed  in 

Philadelphia         Value  at  $6 
and  at  Round,-        per  ton. 
out  or  on  hand. 
Tons.     Vessels.     Tons.  Tons.  Dollars. 

1820  305  -  -  365  2,190 

1821  1,073  -  -  1.073  6,438 

1822  2,440  -  73  2,367       .  14,640 

1823  5,823  -  723  5,100  34,938 

1824  9,541  -  3,255  6,286  57^16 

1825  33,393  -  18,520  14,873  200,358 

1826  48,047  -  24,365  23,6*2  288,282 

1827  61,661  -  34,004  27,661  369,966 

1828  77,395  -  46,105  31,200  404,370 

1829  105,083  -  53,482  58,601  630,498 

1830  174,925        1,.72     100,966  73,959  1,049,550 

1831  178,115  -        113,102  65,013  1,068,690 


Years.     Received         Shipped. 


The  amounts  received  in  the  foregoing  table  are  correct;  bu 
some  errors  may  appear  in  the  amount  shipped,  as  I  have  been 
obliged  to  estimate  for  want  of  actual  data.     The  whole,  how- 
ever, was    consumed,  and  the  dealers  went  to  work  with  clean 
yards  for  the  business  of  the  ensuing  winter. 

During  1831,  you  will  perceive  the  whole  amount  of  coal  re- 
ceived was  178,115  tons.  This  ysar  the  demand  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  from  the  advanced  state  of  the  season,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  supply  will  reach  any  thing  like  the  estimates. 
You  will,  therefore,  perceive,  that  the  only  sure  way  to  get  your 
coal  at  a  reasonable  price,  is  to  come  early  with  yeur  orders.  If 
you  do  not,  you  will  have  the  same  scolding  scene  to  encounter 
next  year.        Yours,  &c.  S. 

(K?=-Up  to  a  certain  day  last  week,  there  had  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia, from  the  Schuylkill  mines,  3,811  boats,  with  133,288  tons 
of  coal;  arul  from  the  Lehigh  mines  1,411  boats  and  58,535  tons 
of  coal. 

—..►»«©»<«..— 
SEMINOLE  WAR. 
Francis  P.  Blair,  esq.  editor  of  the  Globe,  Washington. 

Sir:  To  your  editorial  article  of  the  4th,  I  deem  it  proper  to 
reply.  I  shall  take  the  same  liberty  with  every  remark  which  may 
escape  you,  calculated  to  mislead  the  public,  as  to  the  matter  at 
issue  between  us.  Where  you  grasp  at  insinuations  I  will  con- 
tinue to  supply  you  with  facts. 

You  say  "the  question  should  have  been  made  in  Mr.  Rhea's 
life  time."*  It  was:  more  than  once.  When  the  proof  shall 
be  required,  I  will  afford  it.  Your  declaration  was  not  made 
until  after  you  heard  of  his  death.  Why  did  you  not  do  it  be- 
fore? 

The  Washington  papers  assure  us,  that  the  western  mail  of 
the  8th  of  June,  brought  the  intelligence  that  Mr.  Rhea  was 
dead.  Your  assertion  bears  date  the  very  next  day.  I  do  not 
say  it  was  designed— but  is  it  not  singular  that  it  should  be  so? 

You  say,  "the  fact  of  a  communication  having  been  made  by 
Mr.  Rhea  to  general  Jackson  has  never  been  disputed."  It  would 
be  singular,  that  it  should  be.  He  may  have  made  many,  and 
probablydid.  How  can  I  be  presumed  to  know  what  letters 
may  have  been  written,  or  when,  or  of  what  construction  their 
contents  may  have  been  susceptible?  If  on  the  contrary,  as  you 
seem  to  imply,  you  have  been  more  fortunate,  and  having  be- 
come possessed  of  their  contents,  think  by  the  production  of  any, 
that  you  can  strengthen  the  position  you  have  assumed — why 
do  you  not  do  so?  Mr.  Monroe,  as  I  discover  from  his  papers, 
long  since  released  all  obligations  of  confidence  in  reference  to 
this  subject;  and  if  there  be  any  thing,  of  which  I  am  not  pos- 
sessed, I  say  in  his  name,  come  from  where  it  may,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  use  it.  Your  attempt  to  bringthe  "president's  veracity" 
into  discussion,  is  rather  too  shallow  a  device  to  induce  me  for 
a  moment  to  question  it.  1  have  shown  every  feeling  strikingly 
inconsistent  with  such  a  disposition. 

I  beg  you  to  recollect,  for  it  seems  necessary  to  remind  you 
very  often,  that  my  discussion  is  with  you,  and  on  a  single  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Was  general  Jackson  "in'conducting  the  Seminole 
war  in  fact  acting  under  the  secret  orders  of  the  governmentV, 
You  have  asserted  it — you  are  bound  to  retract  or  prove  it.  I 
will  not  permit  you  to  bide  behind  others,  who  are  not,  as  I  have 
a  rigl  .  ,<  suppose,  responsible  for  all  your  assertions.  I  there- 
lore  dismiss  all  your  obvious  evasions,  all  your  wordy  explana- 
tions about  "messages,"  "communications,"  "inferences,"  &c. 
and  hold  you  to  the  proof,  of  that  which  you  have  asserted— or 
that  you  frankly  admit  you  have  been  detected  in  error. 

But  sir,  there"  is  one  point  in  your  remarks  too  glaringly  incon- 
sistent with  truth  or  reason  to  admit  of  my  silence.  You  say  "if 
Mr.  Monroe's  character  and  conduct,  are  made  a  theme  for  par- 
tizan  discussion,  it  shall  not  be  your  fault."  Do  you  then  mean 
to  insinuate  that  the  fault,  is  mine?  Why  did  you  not  think  of 
"partizan  discussions"  when  you  thought  proper  to  make  the 
original  charge?  Did  you  suppose  it  would  be  permitted  to  pass 
without  notice?  When  you  found  it  was  not,  why  did  you  not 
as  you  promised  you  would,  simply  announce  that  it  had  been 
promply  contradicted  by  me,  and  the  discussion  would  not  be 
invited  for  obvious  reasons  at  the  present  time?  Why  did  you 
again  repeat  the  assertion,  marked,  too,  in  italics,  when  I  had 
told  vou  I  was  solemly  pledged  to  deny  it? 

If  there  be  any  thing  to  be  regretted  in  this  matter,  now  or 
hereafter,  you— and  you  alone,  are  responsible  for  it.  What 
right,  sir,  have  you  to  make  an  assertion,  whether  it  be  injurious 
or  not,  if  you  do  not  believe  it  to  be  true?  When,  if  you  do 
so  believe  and  assert  it,  it  is  questioned  as  injurious,  what 
right  have  you  to  evade  an  inquiry,  repeat  it  again,  and  re- 
fuse to  listen  to  any  evidence  respecting  it?  What  right,  have 
you,  when  you  have  asserted  as  a  fact,  that  which  I  deny  to  be 
true,  to  endeavor  to  involve  me  in  a  controversy  with  others, 


*The  following  is  the  paragraph  from  the  "Globe" — 
"With  regard  to  the  question  which  is  now  to  be  made,  it 
seems,  between  Mr.  Monroe's  representative  and  the  late  ve- 
nerable John  Rhea,  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  congress,  we 
have  nothing  to  say,  except  that  we  think  it  should  have  been 
made  in  Mr.  Rhea's  life  time.  As  to  the  communication  of 
Mr.  Rhea  to  gen.  Jackson,  which  the  latter  construed  into  con- 
fidential instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  Florida 
campaign,  the  fact  of  its  reception,  by  the  general,  we  believe 
has  never  been  disputed.  Whenever  the  president's  veracity 
upon  that  point  is  questioned,  by  any  individual  worthy  of  consi- 
deration, we  imagine  that  proof  will  be  adduced,  which  will  put 
it  beyond  controversy." 
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which  you  shrink  from  yourself?  You  shall  not  <io  it.  I  hold 
you  resposible  for  your  assertion — and  you  must  recall,  prove  it, 
or  be  silent.     Your  obedient  servant, 

SAM'L  L.  GOUVERNETJR. 

New  York,  5th  October,  1832. 

UNITED   STATES   AND  THE  CHEROKEES. 
From  the  Cherokee  Phanix. 

New  Echota,  Sept.  8.  We  publish  below  the  letter  of  Lewis 
Cass,  secretary  of  war,  to  the  Chcrokees,  containing  the  general 
basis  on  which  he  proposes  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  the  removal 
of  the  Cherokees  west  of  the  Mississippi;  and  the  answer  of  the 
Cherokee  council,  held  at  Red  Clay,  signed  by  all  the  members 
of  the  council,  which  we  have  necessarily  omitted  to  annex. 
Mr.  Chester,  who  was  appointed  by  the  secretary  to  be  the 
bearer  of  this  lettter,  we  understand  was  instructed  to  deliver  it 
to  those  who  may  be  authorised  to  receive  it,  and  in  accordance 
with  his  instructions  delivered  the  letter  to  the  principal  chief 
of  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  by  him  submitted  to  the  council. 
These  proceedings  of  the  United  States  messenger  seems  to  us 
to  recognise  in  the  amplest  manner,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Che- 
rokee nation,  over  which  the  president  has  so  unceasingly  con- 
nived at,  and  in  his  various  messages  surrendered  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  states.  Although  the  Cherokees  have  suffered  much 
under  the  administration  of  president  Jackson,  it  will  be  seen 
that  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  determination  of  the  Che- 
rokees to  retain  their  rights  as  secured  to  them  by  treaties.  To 
abolish  these  treaties  as  a  measure  by  which  to  enable  the  pre- 
sident to  acquire  the  Cherokee  country,  we  presume  must  now 
soon  be  abandoned.  The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  having 
been  made  fully  to  sustain  all  the  rights  of  the  Cherokees,  and 
withal  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  must  consequently  super- 
cede all  other  conflicting  measures,  or  else  the  United  States 
will  cease  to  exist  as  a  government  of  regular  law. 

Department  of  tear,  April  17,  1832. 

My  friends:  Your  great  father,  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  has  recently  been  informed  that  a  change  has  probably 
taken  place  in  the  sentiments  you  have  heretofore  entertained, 
on  the  subject  of  removal  to  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
and  that  propositions  from  the  government,  having  that  object 
in  view,  would  be  favorably  received  by  you.  Satisfied  as  the 
president  is,  that  this  measure  can  alone  secure  to  you  perma- 
nent prosperity,  and  lay  the  solid  foundation  of  your  future  im- 
provement and  civilization,  prepared  as  he  ever  has  been  to 
make  you  offers,  which  shall  not  be  only  just  but  liberal,  he  has 
instructed  me  to  address  you  upon  the  subject,  and  to  make 
known  to  you  the  stipulations  he  is  willing  to  grant,  so  far  as  his 
authority  extends.  I  have  therefore  to  request,  that  you  will 
take  the  matter  into  your  serious  consideration,  and  communi- 
cate to  me  your  ultimate  decision. 

The  president  is  willing  to  enter  into  an  arrangement,  for  your 
removal  west  of  the  Mississippi,  upon  the  following  general 
principles: 

1.  That  a  country,  sufficiently  extensive  and  fertile,  shall  be 
distinctly  marked  out,  west  of  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  for  you 
and  your  brethren,  where  they  now  are. 

2.  That  this  country  shall  be  conveyed  to  you  by  patent,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  act,"l830,  and  that  it  shall  be 
forever  without  the  boundaries  of  any  state  or  territory. 

3.  That  you  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  self  government  so 
far  as  may  be  compatible  with  that  general  supervisory  authori- 
ty, which  it  is  necessary  congress  should  exercise  over  you. 

4.  That  you  shall  have  the  privilege  of  appointing  an  agent, 
who  shall  reside  at  Washington,  to  communicate  your  claims 
and  wishes  to  the  government;  and  who  shall  be  paid  by  the 
United  States.  J 

5.  That  if  congress  assent  to  the  measure  you  shall  be  allowed 
a  delegate  to  that  body,  and  shall  also,  when  your  improvement 
and  other  circumstances  will  permit,  and  when  congress  think 
proper,  be  placed  in  the  relation  of  a  territory. 

6.  That  all  white  persons,  unless  specially  authorised  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  excluded  from  your  country. 

7.  1  hat  you  shall  remove  to  your  new  country,  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States,  in  either  of  the  following  modes  you  may 

I.  By  a  commutation  to  be  allowed  to  individuals  or  families. 
j-  By  persons,  to  be  appointed  and  paid  by  the  United  States. 
■A,  By  an  arrangement  to  be  made  among  yourselves,  by  which 

some  of  them  who  are  competent  to  the  undertaking,  may  re- 
m«ve  all  your  people  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed. 

8.  That  subsistence  shall  be  provided  by  the  United  States, 
lor  the  term  of  one  year,  after  you  reach  your  destination. 

a.  1  hat  an  annuity,  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  cession 
you  may  make,  be  secured  to  you. 

10.  That  all  the  improvements  upon  the  ceded  territory,  which 
add  real  value  to  the  land,  be  appraised  and  paid  for. 

II.  That  ample  provision  be  made  for  the  support  of  shools 
and  teachers,  and  of  blacksmiths,  &c.  for  the  supply  of  steel  and 
iron,  and  for  the  erection  of  mills,  school-houses,  Cherokees' 
C0l'o  cJinouses>  and  houses  for  a  few  of  your  principal  chiefs. 

\2.  That  a  rifle  and  equipments  be  given  to  each  male  adult; 
that  a  quantity  of  blankets  be  allowed  to  your  families,  together 
with  axes,  hoes,  wheels,  cards  and  looms. 
Stat  y°Ur  StOCk  be  valued  and  Paid  for  by  the  United 

14.  That  the  annuities  due  to  you  by  former  treaties,  be  paid 
to  you  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

13.  That  provision  be  made  for  your  orphan  children. 


16.  That  protection  be  guaranteed  to  you  against  the  hostili 
efforts  of  any  other  Indians. 

17.  It  is  the  wish  Of  the  president  that  all  your  people  shouh 
remove,  and  he  is  therefore  unwilling  that  any  reservations  o 
land  should  be  made  in  the  ceded  territory.  Still  he  would  no 
make  this  an  indispensable  condition,  but  would  agree,  shouh 
it  be  found  necessary,  that  reservations  should  be  made  for  i 
few  of  your  people,  in  situations  and  under  circumstances  if  n 
dering  such  a  measure  proper,  and  within  the  scope  of  his  lega 
authority.  But  your  people  must  distinctly  understand,  tha 
those  who  remain  will  become  citizens  of  the  state  in  whicl 
they  may  reside,  and  that  all  the  relations  between  them  ant 
the  United  States,  founded  upon  previous  circumstances  as  In 
dians,  must  cease. 

These  are  the  general  terms  I  have  been  directed  by  the  pre 
sident  to  offer  to  you.  They  form  an  outline  of  an  arrangement 
which  can  be  filled  up,  when  you  are  prepared  to  enter  into  t 
negotiation.  The  details,  and  any  other  stipulations  you  maj 
ask,  will  more  properly  be  discussed  and  determined,  when  you: 
views  of  the  matter  are  known,  and  the  ultimate  mode  of  "pro 
ceedings  adopted. 

If  you  are  prepared  to  assume  these  propositions  as  the  basis 
of  a  negotiation,  you  can  appoint  your  agents  to  come  on  to  this 
place,  clothed  with  authority  to  act,  or  the  president  will  appoiu 
commissioners  to  meet  you  in  council  and  conclude  the  affair 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  you  will  see,  in  this  frank  and  libera 
offer,  full  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  president  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  your  present  situation  may  be  removed,  and  your  fu- 
ture destinies  placed  beyond  the  reaeh  of  those  causes  which 
have  occasioned  such  misery  to  the  Indian  race. 

Shut  your  ears,  I  entreat  you,  to  bad  counsels,  if  any  such 
should  be  offered  to  you.  Whatever  may  be  told  to  you,  it  is 
impossible  you  can  remain  where  you  now  are  and  prosper. 
And  if  you  persist  in  the  effort,  the  time  of  regret  will  come,  1 
am  afraid,  after  the  most  injury  to  yourselves.  Your  friend, 
(Signed)  LEWIS  CASS. 

To  the  Cherokees  cast  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  general  council  convened  at  Red  Clay,  Cherokee  nation,  Jlwr. 

6th,  1832. 
The  hon.  L.  Cass,  secretary  of  war. 

Sir— Ynur  letter  bearing  date  the  17th  of  April  last,  contain- 
ing certain  propositions  as  the  general  terms  upon  which  the 
president  is  willing  to  treat  with  this  nation,  hns  been  received 
through  the  hands  of  Elisha  W.  Chester,  esq.  It  is  with  much 
astonishment  we  learn  from  this  letter  the  president  has  been  in- 
formed, that  a  change  had  probably  taken  place  in  the  senti- 
ment this  nation  heretofore  entertained  on  the  the  subject  of  a 
removal  to  the  country,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  propo- 
sitions, from  the  government  having  that  object  in  view,  would 
be  favorably  received. 

The  subject  matter  has  been  fully  considered,  together  with 
the  peculiar  embarrassments  that  now  surround  us;  and  in  com- 
pliance with  your  request  we  proceed  to  our  reply.  In  the  first 
place  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  decisions  of  the  na- 
tion on  former  occasions  on  this  subject,  and  to  inform  the  pre- 
sident that  the  true  sentiments  of  the  Cherokee  people  remain 
the  same.  That  the  basis  of  his  propositions  is  objectionable, 
and  that  the  nation  is  placed  in  duresse,  from  the  illegal  pro- 
ceedings of  Georgia  in  assuming  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  a 
large  portion  of  our  territory,  and  by  pressing  a  military  force 
with  other  officers  of  her  own  creating  in  our  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  our  citizens.  She  has  also  introduced  a 
great  many  of  her  citizens  among  us,  to  intrude  on  our  lands, 
and  in  her  chief  magistrate  the  discretionary  power  of  drawing 
a  lottery  for  the  occupation  of  them.  And  in  this  peculiar  state 
of  things  the  protecting  arm  of  the  president  is  withheld  from 
the  enforcement  of  the  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
made  for  the  protection  of  our  national  rights.  And  moreover, 
divers  agents  of  the  general  government  have  been  commis- 
sioned for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  our  citizens  as  emigrants  for 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  business  some  of  them  have  been  seduced  under  circum- 
stances calculated  to  create  disquietude  and  disagreeable  feel- 
ings. But,  let  the  president  remove  all  the  difficulties  arising 
from  unjust  measures,  and  afford  us  that  necessary  protection 
which  is  solemly  guaranteed  to  us  by  treaties;  and  then,  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  privilege  which  is  so  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom  would  place  us  at  liberty  to  reflect,  speak  and  act  freely 
on  the  subject  of  our  national  interest  and  welfare.  In  conclusion 
we  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  frequent  com- 
plaints which  have  been  made  to  the  department  against  the  nu- 
merous intrusions  on  our  lands,  bordering  on  the  boundaries  of 
the  several  adjoining  states;  and  to  urge  the  removal  of  the  in- 
truders.    Very  respectfully,  your  friends  and  obedient  servants. 

(Signed,  by  all  the  members  of  the  general  council.) 

U.  S.  BANK— VETO— CURRENCY. 
[scraps.] 
A  short  time  after  the  veto  message  was  received,  one  of  our 
citizens,  says  the  Beaver  Argus,  called  on  one  of  his  neighbors — 
an  anti-bank  man— for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  boards.  The 
terms  were  agreed  upon,  the  boards  measured,  and  good  current 
western  bank  notes  offered  in  payment.  "I  can't  take  this 
money,"  says  the  veto  man,  "it  won't  do."  "Why,  squire,  the 
money  is  good— it  is  current— what  better  would  you  ask?" 


'United  States!"    This 


refuses  to  take  our 


current  money 


for  his  lumber,  yet  is  in  favor  of  banishing  all  United  States  bank 


IOC) 
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paper  from  the  country— he  is  the  anti-bank  and  caucus  candi- 
date for  assembly.     What  a  wiseacre  he  must  be. 

One  year  ago,  there  was,  doubtless,  not  a  man  in  our  county 
(with  a*  population <of  13,000)  who  had  either  formed  or  express- 
ad  a  wish  to  have  the  U.  States  bank  destroyed.  Now,  there 
are  hundreds!  The  very  bank  that  has  saved  millions  to  our 
government,  by  transferring  its  funds  free  ofebarge,  and  restor- 
ed the  currency  from  its  former  wretched  condition,  ami  thereby 
saved  millions  to  the  people,  must  now,  for  fear  of  tutu  re  harm, 
come  to  a  final  close.  Though  it  has  heretofore  been  to  the  body 
politic  as  the  organs  of  life — it  must  now  be  regarded  as  a  means 
of  disseminating  a  poisonous  influence,  because  it  refuses  to  sub- 
terve  the  views  of  a  political  party.  [Indiana  Phenix. 

The  Indiana  Sentinel  says  {^Farmers  take  encouragement. 
Some  of  our  veto  friends,  offer  $1   .">(!  per  hundred  for  pork. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  a  Jackson  meeting  in 
St.  Louis,  Miss. 

"Resolved,  That  this  meeting  view  the  stand  which  gen.  Jack- 
son has  taken  against  the  moneyed  powers  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, as  a  mark  of  firmness  and  patriotism,  not  surpassed  by  any 
patriot  or  statesman,  since  the  light  of  liberty  first  dawned  upon 
our  country." 

Scarcity  of  money.  From  the  New  York  Gazette.  Why 
is  money  scarce?— WThy  is  money  scarce?  is  a  question  beginning 
to  be  asked  with  feeling  emphasis.  The  answer  is,  it  is  no 
scarcer  than  it  has  been;  it  is  only  changing  hands.  The  mer- 
chant, the  mechanic,  the  agriculturist,  and  the  manufacturer, 
are  all  required  to  pay  off  a  proportion  of  they-  accommodation 
to  the  banks,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  eight  million  dollars  to 
pay  off  the  United  States  three  per  cent.  loan.  Thus  at  this  time 
of  scarcity  of  money,  when  every  class  in  society  is  complaining, 
eight  millions  is  to  be  forced  out  of  circulation  by  mistaken  no- 
tion* of  moneyed  aristocracy,  and  forced  into  the  chests  of  ca- 
pitalists who  have  no  use  for  it.  But  the  strangest  of  this  part 
of  the  government  policy  is  yet  to  be  told.  This  same  eight  mil- 
lions might  have  been  loaned  to  an  individual  state  or  states  for 
internal  improvements,  on  good  security,  at  about. r)  per  cent,  per 
annum,  thus  producing  a  saving  to  the  United  States  of  2  per 
cent,  per  annum— this  two  per  cent,  applied  as  a  sinking  fund 
for  the  extinguishing  of  the  principal,  Tvould,  of  itself,  without 
taxing  the  treasury  for  a  dollar,  have  paid  off  the  entire  8  mil- 
lions in  about  twenty-five  years;  and,  in  that  case  the  eiirlit  mil- 
lions would  have  been  retained  in  the  country  and  in  circulation. 

The  present  cry  of  scarcity,  however,  is  but  a  prelude  of  what 
may  be  expected  if  the  "veto  of  the  U.  S.  bank"  should  succeed, 
and  the  dues  to  that  bank  be  thereby  necessarily  called  in.     The 

fleet  on  the  local  banks  will,  and,  for  their  own  safety  and  from 
necessity  must  curtail  at  least  one-half  of  their  present  circula- 
tion, the  effects  of  which  need  no  explanation  to  reflecting  men; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  regard  to  money  matters,  the  distress 
among  all  classes  would  be  such  as  our  now  prosperous  country 
has  not  experienced  since  the  days  of  the  revolution. 

The  Cincinnati  Daily  Advertiser,  says— An  attempt  was  made 
last  week  to  sell  a  quantity  of  real  estate  by  auction,  the  situa- 
tion of  one  of  the  best  for  houses  in  the  city.  There  was  not  a  bid 
for  any  of  them.  Lots  are  offered  for  one-half  what  they  could 
have  been  sold  for  six  months  ago! 

-••»e  @  ©♦«•— 

OLD  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette. 

COINCIDENCE. 

In  reading  the  debates  on  the  bill  to  renew  the  charter  of  the 
hank  of  the  United  States,  in  1811,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with 
the  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Crawford,  then  a 
senator  from  Georgia: 

"The  gentleman  from  Maryland  has  said,  and  I  am  extremely 
sorry  that  he  has,  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States  had  their 
agents  in  this  city,  for  two  sessions,  intriguing  with  members  of 
congress  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  their  charter.  I  can  assure  that 
gentleman  that  I  have  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  agents  of  the 
bank  as  Jie  has  had.  If,  sir,  I  was  disposed  to  retort  upon  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  I  would  ask  if 
they  have  not  seen  published  in  the  democratic  papers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  Virginia,  extracts  of  letters  said  to  be 
written  in  the  city  of  Washington,  charging  the  members  of 
congress,  who  are  in  favor  of  it,  with  being  bribed  and  corrupt- 
ed, and  with  being  disposed  to  sell  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
to  British  capitalists?  Have  they  not  seen,  in  the  same  papers, 
conversations  detailed  with  great  minuteness,  which,  it  is  pre- 
tended have  passed  between  members  of  congress,  calculated  to 
excite  public  odium  and  indignation  against  the  friends  of  the 
bill  now  under  consideration?  Sir,  I  will  not,  for  a  moment, 
indulge  an  idea,  that  these  letters  have  been  written,  or  these 
conversations  detailed,  by  any  member  of  this  body.  The  idea 
that  such  has  been  the  fact,  is  too  humiliating,  too  degrading, 
not  only  to  this  honorable  body,  but  to  human  nature  itself,  to 
be  entertained  but  for  one  moment.  And  yet,  sir,  the  author  of 
a  charge,  as  base  as  it  is  false,  against  my  honorable  friend  from 
Kentucky,  (Mr.  Pope),  has,  day  after  day,  occupied  a  seat  in  a 
gallery  of  the  senate,  to  which  no  person  has  a  right  of  access 
but  by  an  introduction  of  one  of  the  members  of  this  body. 

Sir,  the  highway  robber,  when  compared  with  the  infamous  fa- 
bricator of  this  base  attempt  to  assassinate  the  reputation  of  this 
honorable  member  becomes  a  virtuous  and  estimable  character. 
Such,  sir,  has  been  the  warfare  which  has  been  waged  against  the 
renewal  of  the  charter.    Denunciations,  and  charges  of  political 


apostacy,  are  the  measures  by  which  we  have  been  assailed  from 
without  and  from  within.  Sir,  I  have  shown  that  the  bank  ques- 
tion was  no  party  question  in  its  origin;  that  it  was  a  question  up- 
on which  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  always  has  existed,  and 

does  now  exist.  And,  shall  1  be  charged  with  deserting  the  stand- 
aid  of  the  people,  while  I  am  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great 
father  of  his  country?  Shall  1  tremble  at  the  charge  of  apostacy 
which  lias  been  denounced  against  me  by  tin'  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  (Mr.  H'hitesides),  while  I  am  pursuing  a  course 
which  has  been  approved  by  a  Gerry,  a  Langdon,  and  a  Wash- 
ington— men  whom  the;  wise  and  virtuous  have  delighted  to 
honor?  No!  While  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  these  well  tried 
patriots  and  enlighteud  statesmen,  1  will  advance  with  a  firm 
undeviating  step,  unappalled  by  the  howling  of  party  rage,  more 
terrific  than  the  y.-ll  of  the  aboriginal  savage." 

(tTJ-We  cut  off  the  application  made  by  the  "Cincinnati  Ga- 
zette," because  of  its  personality:  hut  the  fact  is  notorious,  that 
all  persons  who  are  friendly  to  the  present  bank  of  the  United 
States,  are  denounced,  and*  by  individuals  high  in  authority,  as 
well  as  by  the  mere  skmg-whangen  of  the  day,  with  being  cor- 
rupted by  that  institution:  and  that  fellows  who  are  themselves 
sold  and  bought  like  hogs-Jlcsh  at  the  shambles  of  the  butcher, 
charge  as  honorable  men  as  ever  livid  with  being  bribed  by  the 
bank. 

MR.  WEBSTER'S   SPEECH, 

IN    T1IK    SENATE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES, 

On  the  presidenfs  veto  of  the  bank  bill,  July  11,  1832. 
Mr.  President:  No  one  will  deny  the  high  importance  of  the 
subject  now  before  us.  Congress,  after  full  deliberation  and 
discussion,  has  passed  a  hill  for  extending  the  duration  of  the 
hank  oflhe  United  States,  by  decisive  majorities  in  both  houses. 
It  has  adopted  this  measure  not  until  its  attention  had  been 
called  to  this  subject,  in  three  successive  annual  messages  of 
the  president.  The  bill  having  been  thus  passed  by  both  houses, 
and  having  been  duly  presented  to  the  president, — instead  of 
sinning  and  approving  it,  he  has  returned  it  with  objections. — 
These  objections  go  against  the  whole  substance  of  the  law, 
originally  creating  the;  bank.  They  deny,  in  effect,  that  the 
bank  is  constitutional;  they  deny  that  it  is  expedient;  they  deny 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  service. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  constitution  gives  the  presi- 
dent the  power,  which  he  has  now  exercised;  but,  while  the 
power  is  admitted,  the  grounds  upon  which  it  has  been  exerted 
become  fit  subjects  of  examination.  The  constitution  makes 
it  the  duty  of  congress,  in  cases  like  this,  to  re-consider  the 
measure,  which  they  have  passed;  to  weigh  the  force  of  the  pre- 
sident's objections  to  that  measure;  and  to  take  a  new  vote  upon 
the  question. 

Before  the  senate  proceeds  to  this  second  vole,  I  propose  to 
make  some  remarks  upon  those  objections.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  are  such  as  to  extinguish 
all  hope,  that  the  present  bank,  or  any  bank  at  all  resembling  it, 
or  resembling  any  known  similar  institution,  can  ever  receive 
his  approbation.  Me  states  no  terms,  no  qualifications,  no  con- 
ditions, no  modifications,  which  can  reconcile  him  to  the  es- 
sential provisions  of  the  existing  charter.  He  is  against  the  bank, 
and  gainst  any  hank  constituted  in  a  manner  known  either  to 
(ins,  or  any  other  country.  One  advantage,  therefore,  is  cer- 
tainly obtained,  by  presenting  him  the  bill.  It  has  caused  bis 
sentiments  to  be  made  known.  There  is  no  longer  any  mystery, 
no  longer  a  contest  between  hope  and  fear,  or  bet  ween  those 
prophets  who  predicted  a  veto,  and  those  who  foretold  an  ap- 
proval. The  bill  is  negatived;  the  president  has  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  putting  tin  end  to  the  bank;  and  the  country 
must  prepare  itself  to  meet  that  change  in  its  concerns,  which 
the  expiration  in  the  charter  will  produce.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  not  conceal  my  opinion,  that  the  affairs  of  this  country  are 
approaching  an  important  and  dangerous  crisis.  At  the  very 
moment  of  almost  unparalleled  general  prosperity,  there  ap- 
pears an  unaccountable  disposition  to  destroy  the  most  useful 
and  most  approved  institutions  of  the  government.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  be  in  the  midst  of  this  national  happiness,  that,  some 
are  found  openly  to  question  the  advantages  of  the  constitution 
itself;  and  many  more  ready  to  embarrass  the  exercise  of  its 
just  power,  weaken  its  authority,  and  undermine  its  founda- 
tions. How  far  these  notions  may  be  carried,  it  is  impossible 
yet  to  say.  We  have  before  us  the  practical  result  of  one  of 
them.     The  bank  has  fallen,  or  is  to  fall. 

It  is  now  certain,  that  without  a  change  in  our  public  coun- 
cils, this  bank  will  not  be  continued,  nor  will  any  other  be 
established,  which,  according  to  the  general  sense  and  lan- 
guage of  mankind,  can  be  entitled  to  the  name.  In  three 
years  and  nine  months  from  the  present  moment,  the  charter 
of  the  bank  expires;  within  that  period,  therefore,  it  must  wind 
up  its  concerns.  It  must  call  in  its  debts,  withdraw  its  bills 
from  circulation,  and  cease  from  all  its  ordinary  operations. — 
All  this  is  to  be  done  in  three  years  and  nine  months;  because, 
although  there  is  a  provision  in  the  charter,  rendering  it.  lawful 
to  use  the  corporate  name  for  two  years  after  the  expiration 
of  the  charter,  yet  this  is  allowed  only  for  the  purpose  of  suits, 
and  for  the  sale  of  the  estate  belonging  to  the  bank,  and  for  no 
other  purpose  whatever.  The  whole  active  business  of  the 
bank,  its  custody  of  public  deposites,  its  transfers  of  public  mo- 
neys, its  dealing  in  exchange,  all  its  loans  and  discounts,  and 
all  its  issues  of  bills  for  circulation,  must  cease  and  determine, 
on  or  before  the  third  day  of  March,  1836;  and,  within  the  same 
period,  its  debts  must  be  collected,  as  no  new  contract  can  be 
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made  with  it,  as  a  corporation,  for  the  renewal  of  loans,  or  dis- 
count of  notes  or  bills,  after  that  time. 

The  president  is  of  opinion,  that  this  time  is  long  enough  to 
close  the  concerns  of  the  institution  without  inconvenience. 
His  language  is,  "the  time  allowed  the  bank  to  dose  its  con- 
cerns is  ample,  and  if  it  has  been  well  managed,  ita  pressure 
will  be  light,  and  heavy  only  in  case  its  management  has  been 
bad.  If,  therefore,  it  shall  produce  distress,  the  fault  will  be 
its  own."  Sir,  this  is  all  no  more  than  general  statement,  with- 
out fact  or  argument  to  support  it.  We  know  what  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  bank  has  been,  and  we  know  the  present  state 
of  its  affairs.  We  can  judge,  therefore,  whether  it  be  probable, 
that  its  capital  can  be  all  called  in,  and  the  circulation  of  its 
bills  withdrawn,  in  three  years  and  nine  months,  by  any  discre- 
tion or  prudence  in  management,  without  producing  distress. 
The  bank  has  discounted  liberally,  in  compliance  with  the 
wants  of  the  community.  The  amount  due  to  it,  on  loans  and 
discounts,  in  certain  large  divisions  of  the  country  is  grcnt;  so 
great,  that  I  do  not  perceive  how  any  man  can  believe  that  it 
can  be  paid,  within  the  time  now  limited,  without  distress.  Let 
us  look  at  known  facts.  Thirty  millions  of  the  capital  of  the 
bank  are  now  out,  on  loans  and  discounts  in  the  states  on 
the  Mississippi  and  its  waters;  ten  of  these  millions  on  the 
discount  of  bills  of  exchange,  foreign  and  domestic,  and 
twenty  millions  loaned  on  promissory  notes.-  Now,  sir,  how  is 
it  possible  that  this  vast  amount  can  be  collected  in  so  short  a 
period,  without  suffering,  by  any  management  whatever?  We 
are  to  remember,  that  when  the  collection  of  this  debt  begins, 
at  that  same  time,  the  existing  medium  of  payment,  that  is,  the 
circulation  of  the  bills  of  the  bank,  will  begin  also  to  be  re- 
strained, and  withdrawn,  and  thus  the  means  of  payment  must 
be  limited,  just  when  the  necessity  of  making  payment  becomes 
pressing.  The  whole  debt  is  to  be  paid,  and  within  the  same 
time  the  whole  circulation  withdrawn. 

The  local  banks,  where  there  are  such,  will  be  able  to  afford 
little  assistance;  because  they  themselves  will  feel  a  full  share 
of  the  pressure.  They  will  not  be  in  a  condition  to  extend  their 
discounts;  but  in  all  probability  obliged  to  curtail  them.  Whence, 
then,  are  the  means  to  come  for  paying  this  debt,  and  in  what 
medium  is  payment  to  be  made?  If  all  this  may  be  done,  with 
but  slight  pressure  on  the  community,  what  course  of  conduct 
is  to  accomplish  it?  How  is  it  to  be  done?  What  other  thirty 
millions  are  to  supply  the  place  of  these  thirty  millions  now  to 
be  called  in?  What  other  circulation,  or  medium  of  payment, 
is  to  be  adopted,  in  the  place  of  the  bills  of  the  bank?  The  mes- 
sage, following  a  singular  strain  of  argument,  which  had  been 
used  in  this  house,  has  a  loud  lamentation  upon  the  suffering  of 
the  western  states,  on  account  of  their  being  obliged  to  pay  even 
interest  on  this  debt.  This  payment  of  interest  is,  itself,  re- 
presented .as  exhausting  their  means,  and  ruinous  to  their  pros- 
perity. But  if  the  interest  cannot  be  paid  without  pressure,  can 
both  interest  and  principal  be  paid  in  four  years  without  pres- 
sure? The  truth  is,  the  interest  has  been  paid,  is  paid,  and  may 
continue  to  be  paid,  without  any  pressure  at  all;  because  the 
money  borrowed  is  profitably  employed  by  those  who  borrow  it, 
and  the  rate  of  interest  which  they  pay,  is  at  least  two  per  cent, 
lower  than  the  actual  value  of  money  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
But  to  pay  the  whole  principal  in  less  than  four  years,  losing  at 
the  same  time,  the  existing  and  accustomed  means  and  facilities 
of  payment  created  by  the  bank  itself,  and  to  do  this  without 
extreme  embarrassment,  without  absolute  distress,  is,  in  ray 
judgment,  impossible.  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  as  this  veto 
travels  to  the  west,  it  will  depreciate  the  value  of  every  man's 
property,  from  the  Atlantic  states  to  the  capital  of  Missouri.  Its 
effects  will  be  felt  in  the  price  of  lands,  the  great  and  leading 
article  of  western  property;  in  the  price  of  crops;  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor;  in  the  repression  of  enterprise;  and  in  embarrass- 
ment to  every  kind  of  business  and  occupation.  I  take  this 
opinion  strongly,  because  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  truth,  and  am 
willing  its  correctness  should  be  judged  by  the  event.  Without 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  western  "states,  I  know  enough 
of  their  condition  to  be  satisfied,  that  what  I  have  predicted 
must  happen.  The  people  of  the  west  are  rich,  but  their  riches 
consist  in  their  immense  quantities  of  excellent  land,  in  the 
product  of  these  lands,  and  in  their  spirit  of  enterprise.  The 
actual  value  of  money,  or  rate  of  interest,  with  them  is  high, 
because  their  pecuniary  capital  bears  little  proportion  to  their 
landed  interest.  At  an  average  rate,  money  is  not  worth  less 
than  eight  per  cent,  per  annum  throughout  the  whole  western 
country;  notwithstanding  that  it  has  now  a  loan,  or  and  ad- 
vance, from  the  bank  of  thirty  millions,  at  six  per  cent.  To 
call  m  this  loan  at  the  rate  of  eight  millions  a  year,  in  addition 
to  the  interest  on  the  whole,  and  to  take  away,  at  the  same 
time,  that  circulation  which  constitutes  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
medium  of  payment  throughout  that  whole  region,  is  an  opera- 
tion which,  however  wisely  conducted,  cannot  but  inflict  a 
blow  on  the  community  of  tremendous  force  and  frightful 
consequences.  The  thing  cannot  be  done  without  distress, 
bankruptcy,  and  ruin  to  many.  If  the  president  had  seen  anv 
practicable  manner  in  which  this  change  might  be  effected, 
without  producing  these  consequences,  he  would  have  render- 
ed infinite  service  to  the  community  by  pointing  it  out.  But  he 
has  pointed  out  nothing,  he  has  suggested  nothing;  he  contents 
himself  with  saying,  without  giving  any  reason,  that  if  the  pres- 
sure be  heavy,  the  fault  will  be  the  bank's.  I  hope  this  is  not 
merely  an  attempt  to  forestal  opinion,  and  to  throw  on  the  bank 
the  responsibility  of  those  evils  which  threaten  the  country,  for 
the  sake  of  removing  it  from  himself. 


The  responsibility  justly  lies  with  him,  and  there  it  ought  to 
remain.  A  great  majority  of  the  people  are  satisfied  with  the 
hank  as  it  is,  and  desirous  that  it  should  be  continued.  They 
wished  no  change.  The  strength  of  this  public  sentiment  has 
carried  the  hill  through  congress,  against  all  the  influence  of  the 
administration,  and  all  the  power  of  organized  party.  But  the 
president  has  undertaken,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  arrest 
the  measure,  by  refusing  his  assent  to  the  bill.  He  is  answera- 
ble for  the  consequences,  therefore,  which  necessarily  follow 
the  change,  which  the  expiration  of  the  bank  charter  may  pro- 
duce: and  if  these  consequences  shall  prove  disastrous,  they 
can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  his  policy  only,  and  to  the  policy  of  his 
administration. 

Although,  sir,  I  have  spoken  of  the  effects  of  this  veto  in  the 
western  country,  it  has  not  been  because  I  considered  that  par 
of  the  United  States  exclusively  affected  by  it. 

Some  of  the  Atlantic  states  may  feel  its  consequences,  perhaps 
as  sensibly  as  those  of  the  west,  though  not  for  the  same  reasons 
The  concern  manifested  by  Pennsylvania  for  the  renewal  of  tin 
charter,  shows  her  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  bank  to  her  owi 
interest,  and  that  of  the  nation.  That  great  and  enterprising 
state  has  entered  into  an  extensive  system  of  internal  improve 
ments,  which  necessarily  makes  heavy  demands  on  her  credit  am 
her  resources;  and  by  the  sound  and  acceptable  currency  whicl 
the  bank  affords,  by  the  stability  which  it  gives  to  private  credit 
and  by  occasional  advances  made  in  anticipation  of  her  revenues 
and  in  aid  of  her  great  object,  she  has  found  herself  benefitted 
doubtless  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  Her  legislature  has  in 
structed  her  senators  here  to  advocate  the  renewal  of  the  charte 
at  this  session;  they  have  obeyed  her  voice,  and  yet  they  hav 
the  misfortune  to  find  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  president,  th 
measure  is  unconstitutional,  unnecessary,  dangerous  to  libcrh 
and  is,  moreover,  ill-timed.  But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the  loci 
interest  of  the  west,  nor  the  particular  interest  of  Pcnnsylvanir 
or  any  other  state,  which  has  influenced  congress  in  passing  thi 
bill. 

It  has  been  governed  by  a  wise  foresight,  and  by  a  desire  t 
avoid  embarrassment,  in  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  eountrj 
to  secure  the  safe  collection  and  convenient  transmission  e 
public  moneys,  to  maintain  the  circulation  of  this  country,  soun 
and  safe  as  it  now  happily  is,  against  the  possible  effects  of 
wild  spirit  of  speculation.  Finding  the  bank  highly  useful,  cor 
gress  has  thought  fit  to  provide  for  its  continuance. 

As  to  the  time  of  passing  this  bill,  it  would  seem  to  be  th 
last  thing  to  be  thought  of,  as  aground  of  objection  by  the  pres 
dent;  since,  from  the  date  of  his  first  message,  to  the  preset 
time,  he  has  never  failed  to  call  our  attention  to  the  subje< 
with  all  possible  apparent  earnestness.  So  early  as  Dec.  1829,  i 
his  message  to  the  two  houses,  he  declares,  that  he  "cannot  i 
justice  to  the  parties  interested,  too  soon  present  the  subject  I 
the  deliberate  consideration  of  the  legislature,  in  order  to  avoi 
the  evils  resulting  from  precipitancy,  in  a  measure  involving  sue 
important  principles  and  such  deep"  pecuniary  interests."  Awai 
of  this  early  invitation  given  to  congress,  to  take  up  the  subjec 
by  the  president  himself,  the  writer  of  the  message  seems  I 
vary  the  ground  of  objection,  and  instead  of  complaining  th: 
the  time  of  bringing  forward  this  measure  was  premature,  i 
insist,  rather,  that  after  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  othc 
house,  the  bank  should  have  withdrawn  its  application  for  tl 
present!  But  that  report  offers  no  just  ground,  surely  for  sue 
withdrawal.  The  subject  was  before  congress;  it  was  for  coi 
grcss  to  decide  upon  it,  with  all  the  light  shed  by  the  report;  ar 
the  question  of  postponement  was  lost,  having  been  made  in  bol 
houses,  by  clear  majorities  in  each.  Under  such  circumstance 
it  would  have  been  somewhat  singular,  to  say  the  least,  if  tt 
bank,  itself  had  withdrawn  its  application.  It  is  indeed  know 
to  every  body,  that  the  report  of  the  committee  or  any  thing  coi 
tained  in  that  report,  was  very  little  relied  on  by  the  opposers 
the  renewal.  If  it  has  been  discovered  elsewhere,  that  th 
report  contained  matter  important  in  itself,  or  which  shou 
have  led  to  further  inquiry,  it  may  be  proof  of  superior  sagacit 
but  certainly  no  such  thing  was"  discerned  by  either  house 
congress. 

But,  sir,  do  we  not  now  see,  that  it  was  time,  and  high  tim 
to  press  this  bill,  and  to  send  it  to  the  president?  Does"  not  tl 
event  teach  us,  that  the  measure  was  not  brought  forward  01 
moment  too  early?  The  time  had  come  when  the  people  wishi 
to  know  the  decision  of  the  administration,  on  the  question 
the  bank.  Why  conceal  it,  or  postpone  its  declaration?  Wh 
as  in  regard  to  the  tariff,  give  one  set  of  opinions  for  the  nort 
and  another  for  the  south? 

An  important  election  is  at  hand,  and  the  renewal  of  the  bai 
charter  is  a  pending  object  of  great  interest,  and  some  excit 
ment.  Should  not  the  opinions  of  men  high  in  office,  and  ca 
didates  for  re-election,  be  known,  on  this  as  on  other  importa 
public  questions?  Certainly,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people 
the  United  States  are  not  yet  mere  man-worshippers,  that  thi 
do  not  choose  their  rulers  without  some  regard  to  their  politic 
principles,  or  political  opinions.  Were  they  to  do  this,  it  wou 
he  to  subject  themselves  voluntarily,  to  the  evils,  which  tl 
hereditary  transmission  of  power,  independent  of  all  person 
qualifications,  inflicts  on  other  nations.  They  will  judge  the 
public  servants,  by  their  acts  and  continue,  or  withhold,  the 
confidence,  as  they  shall  think  it  merited,  or  as  they  shall  thir 
it  forfeited.  In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  moment  hi 
arrived,  when  it  became  the  duty  of  congress  to  come  to 
result,  in  regard  to  this  highly  important  measure.  The  int 
rests  of  the  government,  the  interests  of  the  people,  the  cle 
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and  indisputable  voice  of  public  opinion,  all  called  upon  con- 
gress to  act  without  further  loss  of  time.  It  has  acted,  and  its 
act  has  been  negatived  by  the  president;  and  this  result  of  the 
proceedings  here,  places  the  question,  with  all  its  connexions 
and  all  its  incidents,  fully  before  the  people. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  constitutional  question,  there  are 
some  other  topics,  treated  in  the  message,  which  ought  to  be 
noticed.  It  commenced  by  an  inflamed  statement  of  what  it  calls 
the  "favor"  bestowed  upon  the  original  bank,  by  the  govern- 
ment, or  indeed,  as  it  is  phrased,  the  •'monopoly  of  its  favor  and 
support,"  and  through  the  whole  message,  all  possible  changes 
are  rung  on  the  •'gratuity,"  the  "exclusive  privileges, "and  "mo- 
nopoly,"' of  the  bank  charter.  Now,  sir,  the  truth  is,  that  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  bank,  are  such,  and  no  other,  as  are 
usually  conferred  on  similar  institutions.  They  constitute  no 
monopoly,  although  some  of  them  are  of  necessity  and  with 
propriety  exclusive  privileges.  "The  original  act,"  says  the? 
message,  "operated  as  a  gratuity  of  many  millions  to  the  stock- 
holder." What  (air  foundation  is  there  for  this  remark?  The 
stockholders  received  their  charter  not  gratuitously,  but  for  a 
valuable  consideration  in  money,  prescribed  by  congress,  and 
actully  paid.  Sometimes  the  slock  has  been  above  par,  at 
other  times  below  par,  according  to  prudence  in  management, 
or  according  to  commercial  occurrences.  But  if  by  a  judicious 
administration  of  its  affairs,  it  had  kept  its  stock  alu-ays  above 
par,  what  pretence  would  there  be,  nevertheless,  for  saying 
that  such  augmentation  of  its  value  was  a  "gratuity,"  from  go- 
vernment? The  message  proceeds  to  declare  that  the  present 
act  proposes  another  donation,  another  gratuity,  to  the  same 
men,  of  at  least  seven  millions  more.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
an  extraordinary  statement,  and  an  extraordinary  style  of  argu- 
ment, for  such  a  subject  and  on  such  an  occasion.  In  the  first 
place,  the  facts  are  all  assumed;  they  are  taken  for  true  without 
evidence.  There  are  no  proofs  that  any  benefit  to  that  amount 
will  accrue  to  the  stockholders,  nor  any  experience  to  justify 
the  expectation  of  it.  It  rests  on  random  estimates,  or  mere 
conjecture.  But  suppose  the  continuance  of  the  charter  should 
prove  beneficial  to  the  stockholders,  do  they  not  pay  for  it? 
They  give  twice  as  much  for  a  charter  of  fifteen  years,  as 
was  given  before  for  one  of  twenty.  And  if  the  proposed 
bonus  or  premium,  be  not,  in  the  president's  judgment,  large 
enough,  would  he,  nevertheless,  on  such  a  mere  matter  of 
opinion  as  that,  negative  the  whole  bill?  May  not  congress  be 
trusted  to  decide,  even  on  such  a  subject  as  the  amount  of  the 
money  premium,  to  be  received  by  government  for  a  charter  of 
this  kind?  But,  sir,  there  is  a  larger,  and  a  much  more  just  view 
of  this  subject.  The  bill  was  not  passed  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
nefitting the  present  stockholders.  Their  benefit,  if  any,  is  in- 
cidental and  collateral.  Nor  was  it  passed  on  any  idea  that 
they  had  a  right  to  a  renewed  charter,  although  the  message 
argues  against  such  right,  as  if  it  had  been  somewhere  set  up 
and  asserted.     No  such  right  has  been  asserted  by  any  body. 

Congress  passed  the  bill,  not  as  a  bounty  or  a  favor  to  the 
present  stockholders,  nor  to  comply  with  any  demand  of  right 
on  their  part;  but  to  promote  great  public  interests,  for  great 
public  objects.  Every  bank  must  have  some  stockholders,  un- 
less it  be  such  a  bank  .as  the  president  has  recommended,  and 
in  regard  to  which  he  seems  not  likely  to  find  much  occurrence 
of  other  men's  opinions;  and  if  the  stockholders,  whoever  they 
may  be,  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  bank  prudently,  the  expecta- 
tion is  always,  of  course,  that  they  will  make  it  profitable  to 
themselves,  as  well  as  useful  to  the  public.  If  a  bank  charter 
is  not  to  be  granted,  because  it  may  be  profitable,  either  in  a 
small  or  great  degree,  to  the  stockholders,  no  charter  can  be 
granted.  The  objection  lies  against  all  banks.  Sir,  the  object 
aimed  at  by  such  institutions  is  to  connect  the  public  safety  and 
convenience  with  private  interests.  It  has  been  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  banks  are  safest  under  private  management,  and 
that  government  banks  are  among  the  most  dangerous  of  all  in- 
ventions. Now,  sir,  the  whole  drift  of  the  message  is  to  re- 
verse the  settled  judgment  of  all  the  civilized  world,  and  to  sot 
up  government  banks,  independent  of  private  interests,  of  pri- 
vate control.  For  this  purpose  the  message  labors  even  beyond 
the  measure  of  all  its  other  labors,  to  create  jealousies  and  pre- 
Jodtces,  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  benefit  which  individuals 
will  derive  from  the  renewal  of  this  charter.  Much  less  effort 
is  made  to  show  that  government,  or  the  public,  will  be  injured 
by  the  bill,  than  that  individuals  will  profit  by  it.  Following  up 
the  impulses  of  the  same  spirit,  the  message  goes  on  gravely  to 
allege  that  the  act,  as  passed  by  congress,  proposes  to  make  a 
present  of  some  millions  of  dollars  to  foreigners;  because  a  por- 
tion of  the  stock  is  holden  by  foreigners.  Sir,  how  would  this  sort 
of  argument  apply  to  other  eases?  Tin:  president  has  shown 
himself  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  pay  oft'  the  three  per 
cent,  stocks  of  the  United  States  at  par,  notwithstanding  that 
it  is  notorious  that  foreigners  are  owners  of  the  great  part  of  it. 
Why  should  he  not  call  that  a  donation  to  foreigners  of  many 
millions? 

I  will  not  dwell  particularly  on  this  pari  of  the  message.  Its 
tone  and  its  arguments  are  all  in  the  Same  strain.  It  speaks  of 
the  certain  gain  of  the  present  stockholders,  of  the  value  of  the 
monopoly;  it  says  that  all  monopolies  are  granted  at  the  ev 
pense  of  the  public;  that  the  many  millions  which  this  bill  be- 
stows on  the  stockholders,  come  out  of  the  earning-  of  the  peo- 
ple; that  if  government  sells  monopolies,  it  ought  to  sell  them  in 
open  market:  that  it  1.  an  erroneous  idea,  that  the  present  Stock- 
holders have  a  prescriptive  right  either  to  the  favor  or  the  boun- 
ty of  government;  that  the  stock  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and 


that  the  whole  American  people  are  excluded  from  competition 
in  the  purchase  of  the  monopoly.     To  all  this  I  say,  again,  that 
much  of  it  is  assumption  without  proof,  much  of  it  is  an  argu- 
ment against  that  which  nobody  has  maintained  or  asserted,  and 
the  resr  of  it  would  be  equally  strong  against  any  charter,  at  any 
time.     These  objections  existed  in  their  full  strength,  whatever 
that  was,  against  the  first  bank.     They  exited,  in  like  manner, 
against  the  present  bank  at  its  creation,  and  will  always  exist 
against  all  banks.     Indeed  as  to  the  bill  now  before  us,  all  the 
faulf  found  with  that  is,  that  it  proposes   to  continue  the  bank 
substantially  as  it  now  exists.     '-All  the  objectionable  principles 
of  the  existing  corporation,"  says  the  message,  "and  most  of  its 
odious  features  are  retained  without  alleviation;"  so  that  the 
measure  is  aimed  against  the  bank,  as  it  has  existed  from  the 
first,  and  against  any  and  all  others  resembling  it  in  its  general 
features.     Allow  m«  now,  sir,  to  take  notice  of  an  argument, 
founded  on  the  practical  operation  of  the  bank.     That  argument 
is  this.     Little  of  the  stock  of  the  bank  is  held  in  the  west,  be- 
ing chiefly  owned  by  citizens  of  the  southern  and  eastern  states, 
and  by  foreigners.     But  the  western  and  south  western  states 
owe  the  bank  a  heavy  debt,  so  heavy  that  the  interest  amounts 
to  a  million  six  hundred  thousand  a  year.     This  interest  is  car- 
ried to  the  eastern    states,  or  to  Europe,  annually,  and  it*  pay- 
ment is  a  burden  on  the  people  of  the  west,  and  a  drain  of  their 
currency,  which  no  country  can  bear  ivithout  inconvenience  and 
distress.     The  true  character  and  the  whole  value  of  this  argu- 
ment, are  manifest  by  the  mere  statement  of  it.     The  people  of 
the  west  are,  from  their  situation,  necessarily  large  borrowers. 
They  need  money-capital,  and  they  borrow  it,  because  they  can 
derive  a  benefit  from  its  use,  much  beyond  the  interest  which 
they  pay.     They  borrow  at  six  per  cent,  of  the  bank,  although 
the  value  of  money  with  them  is  at  least  as  high  as  eight.     Ne- 
vertheless, although  they  borrowed  at  this  low  rate  of  interest, 
and  although  they  use  all  they  borrow  thus  profitably,  yet  they 
cannot  pay  the  interest  without  "inconvenience  and  distress;" 
and  then,  sir,  follows  the  logical  conclusion,  that,  although  they 
cannot  pay  even  the  interest  without  inconvenience  and  distress, 
yet  less  than  four  years  is  ample  time  for  the  bank  to  call  in  the 
whole,  both  principal  and  interest,  ivithout  causing  more  than   a 
light  pressure!    This  is  the  argument.    Then  follows  another, 
which  may  be  thus  stated.     It  is  competent  to  the  states  to  tax 
the  property  of  their  citizens,  vested  in  the  stock  of  this  bank, 
but  the  power  is  denied  of  taxing  the  stock  of  foreigners;  there- 
fore, the  stock  will  be  worth  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  more  to  fo- 
reigners, than  to  residents,  and  wiH  of  course  inevitably  leave 
the  country,  and  make  the  American  people  debtors  to  aliens  in 
nearly  the  whole  amount  due  the  bank,  and  send  across  the  At- 
lantic from  two  to  five  millions  of  specie  every  year,  to  pay  the 
bank  dividends.     Mr.  President,  arguments  like  these  might  be 
more  readily  disposed  of,  were  it  not  that  the  high  and  official 
source  from  which  they  proceed,  imposes  the  necessity  of  treat- 
ing them  with  respect.     In  the  first  place,  it  may  safely  be  de- 
nied, that  the  stock  of  the  bank  is  any  more  valuable  to  foreign- 
ers than  our  own  citizens,  or  an  object  of  greater  desire  to  them, 
except,  insofar  as  capital  may  be  more  abundant  in  the  foreign 
country,  and  therefore  its  owners  more  in  want  of  opportunity 
of  investment.     The  foreign  stockholder  enjoys  no  exemption 
;  lion.     He  is,  of  course,  taxed  by  his  own  government 
for  his  incomes,  derived  from  this  as  well  as  other  property;  and 
this  is  a  full  answer  to  the  whole  statement.     But  it  may  be  ad- 
ded, in  the  second  place,  that  it  is  not  the  practice  of  civilized 
states  to  tax  the  property  of  foreigners  under  such  circumstances. 
Do  we  tax,  or  did  we  ever  tax,  the  foreign  holders  of  our  public 
debt?    Does  Pennsylvania,  New  York  or  Ohio,  tax  the  foreign 
holders  of  stock  in  the  loans  contracted  by  either  of  these  states? 
Certainly  not.     Sir,  I  must  confess  I  had  little  expected  to  see, 
on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  a  labored  and  repeated  at- 
tempt to  produce  an  impression  on  the  public  opinion,  unfavor- 
able to  the  bank,  from  the  circumstance  that  foreigners  are  among 
its  stockholders.     I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  1  deem  such 
a  strain  of  remark  as  the  message  contains,  on  this  point,  com- 
ing from  the  president  of  the  United  States,  to  be  injurious  to 
the  credit  and  character  of  the  country  abroad;  because  it  mani- 
fests a  jealousy,  a  lurking  disposition  not  to  respect  the  proper- 
ty of  foreigners,  invited  hither  by  our  own  laws.     And,  sir,  what 
is  its  tendency  but  to  excite  this  jealousy,  and  create  groundless 
prejudices? 

From  the  commencement  of  the  government  it  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  invite,  ratlier  than  to  repel,  the  introduction 
of  foreign  capital.  Our  stocks  have  all  been  open  to  foreign 
subscriptions;  and  the  state  banks,  in  like  manner,  are  free  k> 
foreign  ownership.  Whatever  state  has  created  a  debt,  has  been 
willing  that  foreigners  should  become  purchasers,  and  desirous 
of  it.  How  long  is  it,  sir,  since  congress  itself  passed  a  law,  vest- 
ing new  powers  in  the  president  of  the  United  States  over  the 
cities  in  this  district,  for  the  very  purpose  of  increasing  their 
eredlt  abroad,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  borrow  money  to  pay 
their  subscriptions  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canai!  It  is 
ay  that  there  is  danger  to  liberty,  danger  to  indepen- 
dence, in  a  bank  open  to  foreign  stockholders— because  it  is  easy 
to  say  any  thing.  But  neither  reason  nor  experience  proves  any 
such  danger.  The  foreign  stockholder  cannot  be  a  director, 
lie  has  no  voice  even  in  the  choice  of  directors.  Ilis  monev  is 
placed  entirely  in  the  management  of  the  directors  appointed  by 
the  president  and  senate,  and  by  the  American  stockholders. 
So  far  as  there  is  dependence,  or  influence,  either  way,  it  is  to  - 
the  disadvantage  of  the  foreign  stockholder.  He  has  parted 
with  the  control  over  his  own  property,  instead  of  exercising 
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control  over  the  property  and  over  the  actions  of  others.  And, 
sir,  let  it  now  be  added,  in  further  answer  to  this  whole  class  of 
objections,  that  experience  has  abundantly  confuted  them  all. 
This  government  has  existed  forty-three  years,  and  has  main- 
tained, in  full  being  and  operation,  a  bank,  such  as  is  proposed  to 
be  renewed,  for  thirty-six  years  out  of  the  forty-three.  We  have 
never  for  a  moment  had  a  bank  not  subject  to  every  one  of  these 
objections.  Always,  foreigners  might  be  stockholders;  always, 
foreign  stock  has  been  exempt  from  state  taxation,  as  much  as 
at  present;  always  the  same  power  and  privileges;  always  all 
that  which  is  now  called  a  "monopoly,"  a  "gratuity,"  a  "pre- 
sent," has  been  possessed  by  the  hank.  And  yet  there  has  been 
found  no  danger  to  liberty,  no  introduction  of  foreign  Influence, 
and  no  accumulation  of  irresponsible  power  in  a  few  hands.  1 
cannot  but  hope,  therefore,  that  the  people  of  the  United  .States 
will  not  now  yield  up  their  judgment  to  those  notions,  which 
would  reverse  all  our  past  experience,  and  persuade  us  to  dis- 
continue a  useful  institution,  from  the  influence  of  vague  and 
unfounded  declamation  against  its  danger  to  the  public  liberties. 
Our  liberties,  indeed,  must  stand  upon  very  frail  foundations,  if 
the  government  cannot,  without  endangering  them,  avail  itself 
of  those  common  facilities,  in  the  collection  of  its  revenues,  and 
the  management  of  its  finances,  which  all  other  governments,  in 
commercial  countries,  find  useful  and  necessary.  In  order  to 
justify  its  alarm  for  the  security  of  our  independence,  the  mes- 
sage supposes  a  case.  It  supposes  that  the  bank  should  pass 
principally  into  the  hands  of  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  country, 
and  that  we  should  be  involved  in  war  with  that  country,  and 
then  it  exclaims,  "what  would  be  our  condition!"  Why,  sir,  it 
is  plain  that  all  the  advantages  would  be  on  our  side.  The  bank 
would  still  he  our  institution,  subject  to  our  own  laws,  and  all 
its  directors  elected  by  ourselves:  and  our  means  would  be  en- 
hanced, not  by  the  confiscation  and  plunder,  but  by  the  proper 
use  of  the  foreign  capital  in  our  hands.  And,  sir,  it  is  singular 
enough,  that  this  very  state  of  war,  from  which  this  argument 
against  a  bank  is  drawn,  is  the  very  thing  which,  more  than  all 
others,  convinced  the  country  and  the  government  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  national  bank.  So  much  was  the  want  of  such  an  in- 
stitution felt,  in  the  late  war,  that  the  subject  emraged  the  atten- 
tion of  congress,  constantly,  from  the_  declaration  of  that  war 
down  to  the  time  when  the  existing  bank  was  actually  establish- 
ed; so  that,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  the  argument  of 
the  message  is  directly  opposed  to  the  whole  experience  of  the 
government,  and  to  the  general  and  long  settled  convictions  of 
the  country. 

I  now  proceed,  sir,  to  a  few  remarks  upon  the  president's  con- 
stitutional objections  to  the  bank;  and  I  cannot  forbear  to  say, 
in  regard  to  them,  that  he  appears  to  me  to  have  assumed  very 
extraordinary  grounds  of  reasoning.  He  denies,  that  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  bank  is  a  settled  question.  If  it  be  not,  will  it 
ever  become  so,  or  what  disputed  question  can  be  settled?  I 
have  already  observed,  that  for  thirty-six  years  out  of  the  forty- 
three,  during  which  the  government  has  been  in  being,  a  bank 
has  existed,  such  as  is  now  proposed  to  be  continued. 

As  early  as  1791,  after  great  deliberation,  the  first  bank  char- 
ter was  passed  by  congress  and  approved  by  president  Wash- 
ington. It  established  an  institution,  resembling,  in  all  things 
now  objected  to,  the  present  bank.  That  bank,  like  this,  could 
take  lands  in  payment  of  its  debts;  that  charter,  like  the  present, 
gave  the  states  no  power  of  taxation;  it  allowed  foreigners  to 
hold  stock,  it  restrained  congress  from  creating  other  banks.  It 
gave  also,  exclusive  privileges,  and  in  all  particulars  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  of  the  message,  as  objectionable  as  that 
now  existing.  That  bank  continued  twenty  years.  In  181(5,  the 
present  institution  was  established,  and  has  been  ever  since  in 
full  operation.  Now,  sir,  the  question  of  the  power  of  congress 
to  create  such  institutions,  has  been  contested  in  every  manner 
known  to  our  constitution  and  laws.  The  forms  of  the  govern- 
ment furnish  no  new  mode,  in  which  to  try  this  question.  It 
has  been  discussed  over  and  over  again,  in  congress;  it  has  been 
argued  and  solemnly  adjudged  in  the  supreme  court — every  pre- 
sident, except  the  present,  has  considered  it  a  settled  question; 
many  of  the  state  legislatures  have  instructed  their  senators  to 
vote  for  the  bank;  the  tribunals  of  the  states,  in  every  instance, 
have  supported  its  constitutionality;  and,  beyond  all  doubt  and 
dispute,  the  general  public  opinion  of  the  country,  has  at  all 
times  given,  and  does  now  give,  its  full  sanction  and  approba- 
tion to  the  exercise  of  this  power,  as  being  a  constitutional 
power.  There  has  been  no  opinion  questioning  the  power,  ex- 
pressed or  intimated,  at  any  time,  by  either  house  of  congress, 
by  any  president,  or  by  any  respectable  judicial  tribunal.  Now, 
sir,  if  this  practice  of  near  forty  years,  if  these  repeated  exer- 
tions of  the  power,  if  this  solemn  adjudication  of  the  supreme 
court,  with  the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  public  opinion, 
do  not  settle  the  question,  how  is  any  question  ever  to  be  set- 
tled, about  which  any  one  may  choose  to  raise  a  doubt?  The 
argument  of  the  message,  upon  the  congressional  precedents,  is 
either  a  bold  and  gross  fallacy,  or  else  it  is  an  assertion  without 
proof,  and  against  known  facts.  The  message  admits,  that  in 
1791,  congress  decided  in  favor  of  a  bank;  but  it  adds  that  ano- 
ther congress,  in  1811,  decided  against  it.  Now,  if  it  be  meant 
that  in  1811,  congress  decided  against  the  bank  on  constitutional 
ground,  then  the  assertion  is  wholly  incorrect,  and  against  noto- 
rious facts.  It  is  perfectly  well  known,  that  many  members,  in 
both  houses,  voted  against  the  bank,  in  1811,  who  had  no  doubt 
at  all  of  the  constitutional  power  of  congress.  They  were  en- 
tirely governed  by  other  reasons  given  at  the  time.  I  appeal, 
sir,  to  the  honorable  member  from  Maryland,  (gen.  Smith),  who 


was  then  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  voted  against  the  bank 
whether  he,  and  others  who  were  on  the  same  side,  did  not  giv 
those  votes  on  other  well  known  grounds,  and  not  at  all  on  th 
constitutional  ground. 

[Gen.  Smith  litre  rose  and  said,  that  he  voted  against  the  ban 
in  1811,  but  not  at  all  on  constitutional  grounds,  and  had  n 
doubt  such  was  the  ease  with  other  members. J 

We  all  know,  sir,  (continued  Mr.  Webster),  the  fact  to  be  a 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has  stated  it.  Every  man  wh 
recollects,  or  who  has  read,  the  political  occurrences  of  thf 
day,  knows  it.  Therefore,  if  the  message  intends  to  say,  tht 
in  1811,  congress  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  constitutionc 
power,  the  declaration  is  unwarranted — is  altogether  at  variane 
with  the  facts.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  only  intends  to  saj 
that  congress  denied  against  the  proposition  then  before  it,  o 
some  other  grounds,  then  it  alleges  that  which  is  nothing  at  all  t 
the  purpose.  The  argument,  then,  either  assumes  for  truth  thf 
which  is  not  true,  or  else,  the  whole  statement  is  immaterh 
and  futile.  But,  whatever  value  others  may  attach  to  this  argu 
ment,  the  message  thinks  so  highly  of  it,  that  it  proceeds  to  re 
peat  it.  "One  congress,"  it  says,  "in  1815,  decided  against 
hank,  another,  in  1816,  decided  in  its  favor.  There  is  nothin 
in  precedent,  therefore,  which,  if  its  authority,  were  adnattec 
ought  to  weigh  in  favor  of  the  act  before  me."  Now,  sir,  sine 
it  is  known  to  the  whole  country,  one  cannot  but  wonder  ho\ 
it  should  remain  unknown  to  the  president,  that  congress  did  ru. 
decide  against  a  bank  in  1815.  On  the  contrary,  that  very  cor 
gress  passed  a  bill  for  creating  a  hank  by  very  large  majoritiei 
In  one  form,  it  is  true,  the  hill  failed  in  the  house  of  represent.! 
fives,  but  the  vote  was  reconsidered,  the  bill  re-committed,  an 
finally  passed  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  thirly-nim 
There  is,  therefore,  not  only  no  solid  ground,  but  not  even  an 
plausible  pretence,  for  the  assertion  that  congress,  in  1815,  At 
eided  against  tile  bank.  That  very  congress  passed  a  bill  t 
create  a  bank,  and  its  decision,  therefore,  is  precisely  the  othe 
way,  and  is  a  direct  practical  precedent  in  favor  of  the  consti 
tutional  power.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  constitutional  argu 
ment,  which  deals  in  this  way  with  historical  facts?  When  th 
message  declares,  as  it  does  declare,  that  there  is  nothing  i; 
precedent  which  ought  to  weigh  in  favor  of  the  power,  it  sets  a 
nought  repeated  acts  of  congress  affirming  the  power,  and  i 
also  states  other  acts  which  were,  in  fact,  and  which  are  we] 
known  to  have  been  directly  the  reverse  of  what  the  messag 
represents  them/  There  is  not,  sir,  the  slightest  reason  to  third 
that  any  senate,  or  any  house  of  representatives,  ever  assent 
hied  under  the  constitution,  contained  a  majority  that  doubte 
the  constitutional  existence  of  the  power  of  congress  to  esta 
blish  a  bank.  Whenever  the  question  has  arisen,  and  has  beei 
decided,  it  has  been  always  decided  one  way.  The  legislativ 
precedents  all  assert  and  maintain  the  power;  and  these  legisla 
tive  precedents  have  been  the  law  of  the  land  for  almost  fort; 
years.  They  settle  the  construction  of  the  constitution,  an' 
sanction  the  exercise  of  the  power  in  question  so  far  as  thes 
ends  can  ever  be  accomplished  by  any  legislative  precedent 
whatever.  Cut  the  president  does  not  admit  the  authority  o 
precedent.  Sir,  I  have  always  found,  that  those  who  habituall; 
deny  most  vehemently  the  general  force  of  precedent,  and  as 
sort  most  strongly  the  supremacy  of  private  opinion,  are  yet,  o 
all  men,  most  tenacious  of  that  very  authority  of  preceden 
whenever  it  happens  to  be  in  their  favor.  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  sir 
upon  what  ground,  except  that  of  -precedent,  and  precedent  alone 
the  president's  friends  have  placed  his  power  of  removal  fron 
office'?  No  such  power  is  given  by  the  constitution,  in  terms 
nor  any  where  intimated,  throughout  the  whole  of  it;  no  para 
graph  or  clause  of  that  instrument  recognises  such  a  power 
To  say  the  least,  it  is  as  questionable,  and  has  been  as  oftej 
questioned,  as  the  power  of  congress  to  create  a  bank;  and,  en 
lightened  by  what  has  passed  under  our  own  observation,  w< 
now  see  that  it  is,  of  all  powers,  the  most  capable  of  flagran 
abuse.  Now,  sir,  I  ask  again,  what  becomes  of  this  power,  i 
the  authority  of  precedent  be  taken  away?  It  has  all  along  beei 
denied  to  exist,  it  is  no  where  found  in  the  constitution,  and  iti 
recent  exercise,  or,  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  its  recen 
abuse,  has,  more  than  any  other  single  cause,  rendered  goo< 
men  either  cool  in  their  all'eetion  toward  the  government  o 
their  country,  or  doubtful  of  its  long  continuance.  Yet  thi: 
power  has  precedent,  and  the  president  exercises  it.  We  know 
sir,  that  without  the  aid  of  that  precedent,  his  acts  could  neve 
have  received  the  sanction  of  this  body,  even  at  a  time  when 
his  voice  was  somewhat  more  potential  here  than  it  now  is,  or 
as  I  trust,  ever  again  will  be. 

Does  the  president,  then,  reject  the  authority  of  all  precedent 
except  what  is  suitable  to  his  own  purposes  to  use?  And  does 
he  use,  without  stint  or  measure,  all  precedents  which  ma> 
augment  his  own  power,  or  gratify  his  wishes?  But,  if  the  pre- 
sident thinks  lightly  of  the  authority  of  congress,  in  construing 
the  constitution,  he  thinks  still  more  lightly  of  the  authority  ol 
the  supreme  court.  He  asserts  a  right  of  individual  judgment, 
on  constitutional  questions,  which  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
any  proper  administration  of  the  government,  or  any  regulai 
execution  of  the  laws.  Social  disorder,  entire  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  individual  rights  and  individual  duties,  the  cessation 
of  legal  authority,  confusion,  the  dissolution  of  free  government 
—  all  these  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  principles 
adopted  bv  the  message,  whenever  they  shall  be  carried  to  their 
full  extent.  Hitherto  it  has  been  thought,  that  the  final  decision 
of  constitutional  questions  belonged  to  the  supreme  judicial  tri- 
bunal.    The  very  nature  of  free  government,  it  has  been  sup- 
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posed,  enjoins  this:  and  our  constitution,  moreover,  lias  been 
understood  so  to  provide,  clearly  and  expressly.  It  is  true  that 
each  branch  of  the  legislature  has  an  undoubted  t iurli t,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  function*,  to  consider  the  constitutionality  of  a 
law  proposed  to  he  passed.  This  is  naturally  a  part  of  its  duty, 
and  neither  branch  can  he  compelled  to  pass  any  law,  or  do  any 
other  act,  which  it  deems  to  he  beyond  the  reach  of  its  constitu- 
tional power.  The  president  has  the  same  right  when  a  bill  is 
presented  for  his  approval;  for  he  is,  doubtless,  bound  to  colli- 
der, in  all  cases,  whether  such  bill  be  compatible  with  the  con- 
stitution, and  whether  he  can  approve  it  consistently  with  his 
oath  of  office.  But  when  a  law  has  been  passed  by  congress, 
und  approved  by  the  president,  it  is  now  no  longer  in  the  power 
either  of  the  same  president,  or  his  successors,  to  say  whether 
the  law  is  constitutional  or  not.  He  is  not  at  liberty  to  disregard 
it;  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  feel  or  to  affect '•constitutional  scru- 
ples," and  to  sit  in  judgment  himself  on  the  validity  of  a  statute 
of  the  government,  and  to  nullify  it  if  he  so  choo.-es.  After  a 
law  has  passed  through  all  the  requisite  forms;  after  it  has  re- 
ceived the  requisite  legislative  sanction  and  the  executive  ap- 
proval, the  question  of  its  constitutionality  then  becomes  a 
judicial  question,  and  a  judicial  question  alanc.  In  the  courts, 
that  question  may  be  raised,  argued,  and  adjudged;  it  can  be  ad- 
judged no  where  else. 

The  president  is  as  much  bound  by  the  law  as  any  private 
citizen,  and  can  no  more  contest  its  validity  than  any  private 
citizen.  He  may  refine  to  obey  the  law,  and  so  may  a  private 
citizen;  but  both  do  it  at  their  own  peril,  and  neither  of  [hem 
can  settle  the  question  of  its  validity.  The  president  may  any 
a  law  is  unconstitutional,  but  he  is  not  the  judge.  Who  is  to 
decide  that  question?  The  judiciary,  alone,  possess  this  unques- 
tionable, and  hitherto  unquestioned,  right.  The  judiciary  is  the 
constitutional  tribunal  of  appeal,  for  the  citizens,  against  both 
congress  and  the  executive,  in  regard  to  the  constitutionality  of 
laws.  It  lias  this  jurisdiction  expressly  conferred  upon  it,  and 
When  it  has  decided  the  question,  its  judgment  must,  from  the 
very  nature  of  all  judgments  that  are  final,  and  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal,  be  conclusive.  Hitherto,  this  opinion,  and  a 
correspondent  practice, have  prevailed  in  America  with  all  wise 
and  considerate  men.  If  it.  were  otherwise,  there  would  be  no 
government  of  laws;  hut  we  should  all  live  under  the  govern- 
ment, the  rule,  the  caprices  of  individuals.  1 1'  we  depart  from 
the  observance  of  these  salutary  principles,  the  executive  power 
becomes  at  once  purely  despotic;  for  the  president,  if  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  reasoning  of  the  message  be  sound,  may  either 
execute,  or  not  execute,  the  laws  of  the  land,  according  to  bis 
sovereign  pleasure.  He  may  refuse  to  put  into  execution  one 
law,  pronounced  valid  by  all  the  branches  of  the  government, 
and  yet  execute  another,  which  may  have  been,  by  constitu- 
tional authority,  pronounced  void.  On  the  argument  of  the 
message,  the  president  of  the  United  States  holds,  under  a  new 
pretence,  a  dispensing  po  wcr  over  the  laws,  as  absolute  as  was 
Claimed  by  James  the  second  of  England,  a  month  before  he 
was  compelled  to  fly  the  kingdom.  That  which  is  now  claimed 
for  the  president  is,  in  truth,  nothing  less,  and  nothing  else,  than 
the  old  dispensing  poircr  asserted  by  the  kin^s  of  England  in  the 
worst  of  times — the  very  climax,  indeed,  of  all  the  preposterous 
pretensions  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  races. 

According  to  the  doctrines  put  forth  by  the  president,  although 
congress  may  have  passed  a  law,  anil  although  the  supreme 
court  may  have  pronounced  it  constitutional,  yet  it  is,  neverthe 
less,  no  law  at  all,  if  he,  in  his  good  pleasure,  sees  fit  to  deny 
it  effect;  in  other  words,  to  repeal  and  annul  it.  Sir,  no  presi 
dent)  and  no  public  man,  ever  before  advanced  such  doctrines 
in  the  face  of  the  nation.  There  never  was  before  a  moment 
which  any  president  would  have  been  tolerated  in  asserting 
such  a  claim  to  despotic  power.  After  congress  has  passed  the 
law,  and  the  supreme  court  has  pronounced  its  judgment,  on 
the  very  point  in  controversy,  the  president  has  set  up  his  own 
private  judgment  against  its  constitutional  interpretation.  It 
to  be  remembered,  sir,  that  it  is  the  present  law,  it  is  the  act.  of 
1816,  it  is  the  present  charter  of  the  bank,  which  the  president 
pronounces  to  be  unconstitutional.  It  is  no  bank  to  be  created, 
it  is  no  law  proposed  to  be  passed,  which  he  denounces,  it  is 
the  law  now  existing,  passed  by  congress  approved  by  president 
Madison,  and  sanctioned  by  a  solemn  judgment  of  the  supreme 
court,  which  he  now  declares  unconstitutional,  and  which,  of 
course,  so  far  as  it  may  depend  on  him,  cannot  be  executed.  If 
these  opinions  of  the  president  he  maintained,  there  is  an  end 
of  all  law  and  all  judicial  authority.  Statutes  an;  hut  recom- 
mendations, judgments  no  more  than  opinions.  Both  are  equal- 
ly destitute  of  binding  force.  Such  an  universal  power,  as  is 
now  claimed  for  him,  a  power  of  judging  over  the  laws,  and 
over  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal,  is  nothing  else  than  pure  des- 
potism. If  conceded  to  him,  it  makes  him,  at  once,  what  I-ouis 
the  fourteenth  proclaimed  himself  to  be,  when  he  said,  "1  am 

the  STATE." 

The  supreme  court  has  unanimously  declared  and  adjudged 
that  the  existing  bank  it  created  by  a  constitutional  law  of  con- 
gress. As  has  been  before  observed,  this  bank  so  far  as  the 
present  question  is  concerned,  is  like  that  which  was  establish- 
ed in  1791  by  Washington,  and  sanctioned  by  the  grcVt  men  of 
that  day.  In  every  form,  therefore,  in  which  the  question  can 
be  raised,  it  has  been  raised,  and  has  heen  settled.  Every  pro- 
cess, and  every  mode  of  trial  known  to  the  constitution  and 
laws,  has  been  exhausted;  and  always,  and  without  exception, 
the  validity  has  been  in  favor  of  the  law.  But  all  this  practice, 
all  this  precedent,  all  this  public  approbation,  all  this  solemn 


adjudication  directly  on  the  point,  is  to  be  disregarded  and  re- 
jected, and  the  constitutional  power  flatly  denied.  And,  sir,  if 
we  are  startled  at  this  conclusion,  our  surprise  will  not  be  les- 
sened when  we  examine  the  argument  by  which  it  is  main- 
tained. 

By  the  constitution,  congress  is  authorised  to  pass  all  laws 
"necessary  and  proper"  for  carrying  its  own  legislative  powers 
into  effect.  Congress  has  deemed  a  bank  to  he  •necessary  and 
proper"  for  these  purposes,  and  it  has  therefore  established  a 
hank.  But  although  the  law  has  been  passed,  and  the  bank 
tablished,  and  the  constitutional  validity  of  its  charter  solemn- 
ly adjudged,  yet  the  president  pronounces  it  unconstitutional, 
because  some  of  the  powers  bestowed  on  the  hank  are,  in  hit* 
opinion,  not  necessary  or  proper.  It  would  appear  that  powers 
which,  in  1791  and  1816,  in  the  time  of  Washington,  and  in  the 
time  of  Madison,  were  deemed  "necessary  and  proper,**  are  no 
longer  to  he  so  regarded,  and  therefore  the  hank  is  unconstitu- 
tional. It  has  really  come  to  this,  that  the  constitutionality  of  a 
hank  is  to  depend  upon  the  opinion  which  one  particular  man  may 
form  of  the  utility  or  necessity  of  some  of  the  clauses  of  its  charter. 
If  that  individual  chooses  to  think  that  a  particular  power  con- 
tained in  the  charter  is  not  necessary  to  the  proper  constitution  of 
the  hank,  that  the  act  is  unconstitional. 

Hitherto  it  has  always  been  supposed  that  the  question  was 
of  a  very  different  nature,  it  has  heen  thought  that  the  policy 
of  granting  a  particular  charter  may  be  materially  dependent  on 
the  structure,  and  organization,  and  powers  of  the  proposed  in- 
stitution. But  its  general  constitutionality  has  never  before 
heen  understood  to  turn  on  such  points.  This  would  be  making 
its  constitutionality  depend  on  subordinate  questions,  on  ques- 
tions of  expediency,  and  questions  of  detail;  upon  that  which 
one  man  may  think  necessary,  and  another  may  not.  If  the 
constitutional  question  were  made  to  hinge  on  matters  of  this 
kind,  how  could  it  ever  he  decided?  All  would  depend  on  con- 
jecture, on  the  complex ional  feeling,  on  the  prejudices,  on  the 
passions  of  individuals;  or  more  or  less  practical  skili,  or  cor- 
rect judgment,  in  regard  to  banking  operations,  among  those 
Who  should  be  the  judges;  on  the  impulse  of  momentary  in- 
terest, party  objects,  or  personal  purposes.  Put  the  question, 
in  this  manner,  to  a  court  of  seven  judges,  to  decide  whether  a 
particular  bank  was  constitutional,  and  it  might  be  doubtful 
whether  they  could  come  to  any  result,  as  they  might  well  hold 
very  various  opinions  on  the  practical  utility  of  many  clauses  of 
the  charter. 

The  question,  in  that  case,  would  be,  not  whether  the  bank, 
in  its  general  frame,  character,  and  objects,  was  a  proper  in- 
strument to  cany  into  effect  the  powers  of  the  government;  but 
Whether  the  particular  powers,  direct  or  incidental,  conferred 
on  a  particular  hank,  were  better  calculated  than  all  others  to 
give  Buceeestd  its  operations.  Porif  not,  then  the  charter  would 
be  unwarranted,  according  to  this  sort  of  reasoning,  by  the  con- 
stitution. This  mode  of  construing  the  constitution  is  certainly 
a  novel  discovery.  Its  merits  belong  entirely  to  the  president 
and  his  advisers.  According  to  this  rule  of  interpretation,  if  the 
president  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  capital  of  the  bank  was 
larger,  by  a  thousand  dollars,  than  it  ought  to  be;  or  that  the 
time  for  the  continuance  of  the  charter  was  a  year  too  long;  or 
that  ;:  v\  a  unnecessary  to  require  it,  under  penalty,  to  pay  spe- 
cie; or  needless  to  provide  for  punishing,  as  forgery,  the  coun- 
terfeiting of  its  bills;  either  of  these  reasons  would  he  sufficient 
to  render  the  charter,  in  his  opinion,  unconstitutional,  invalid, 
and  nugatory.  This  is  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  the  argu- 
ment. Such  a  view  of  the  subject  has  certainly  never  before 
been  taken.  This  strain  of  reasoning  has  hitherto  not  been  heard 
within  the  halls  of  congress,  nor  has  any  one  ventured  upon  it 
before  the  tribunals  of  justice.  The  first  exhibition,  its  first  ap- 
pearance, as  an  argument,  is  in  a  message  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  According  to  that  mode  of  construing  the  con- 
stitution, which  Wiis  adopted  by  congress  in  1791,  and  approved 
by  Washington,  and  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  supreme  court,  and  affirmed  by  the  practice  of  near 
forty  years,  the  question  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank 
involves  two  inquiries:  first,  whether  a  bank,  in  its  general  cha- 
racter, and  with  regard  to  the  general  objects  with  which  banks 
are  usually  connected,  he,  in  itself,  a  fit  means,  a  suitable  in- 
strument, to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  granted  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

If  it  be  so,  then  the  second,  and  the  only  other  question  is, 
whither  the  powers  given  in  a  particular  charter  are  appropri- 
ate for  a  bank.  W  they  are  powers  which  are  appropriate  for  a 
bank,  powers  which  congress  may  fairly  consider  to  be  useful  to 
the  bank  or  the  country,  then  congress  may  confer  these  pow- 
ers; because  the  discretion  to  be  exercised  in  framing  the  con- 
stitution of  the  bank  belongs  to  congress.  One  man  may  think 
the  granted  powers  not  indispensable  to  the  particular  bank; 
another  may  suppose  them  injudicious. or  injurious;  a  third  may 
imagine  that  other  powers,  if  granted  in  their  stead,  would  be 
more  beneficial;  but  all  these  are  matters  of  expediency,  about 
which  men  may  differ;  and  the  power  of  deciding  upon  them 
belongs  to  congress.  ]  again  repeat,  sir,  that  if,  for  reasons  of 
this  kind,  the  president  sees  fit  to  negative  a  bill,  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  inexpedient  or  impolitic,  he  has  a  rinlit  to  do  so;  but 
remember,  sir,  that  we  are  now  on  the  constitutional  question. 
Remember,  that  the  argument  of  the  president,  is,  that,  because 
powers  were  given  to  the  bank  by  the  charter  of  1816,  which  he 
thinks  not  necessary,  that  charter  is  unconstitutional.  Now,  sir, 
it  will  hardly  be  denied,  or  rather  it  was  not  denied  or  doubted 
before  this  message  came  to  us,  that,  if  there  was  to  be  a  bank, 
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the  powers  and  duties  of  that  bank  must  be  prescribed  in  the 
law  creating  it.  Nobody  but  congress,  it  has  been  thought, 
could  grant  these  powers  and  privileges,  or  prescribe  their  limi- 
tations.  It  is  Hue,  indeed,  that  the  message  pretty  plainly  inti- 
mates, that  the  president  should  have  been  first  consulted,  and 
that  he  should  have  had  the  framing  of  the  hill;  hut  we"  are  not 
yet  accustomed  to  that  order  of  things,  in  enacting  laws,  nor  d* 
I  know  a  parallel  to  this  claim,  thus  now  brought  forward,  ex- 
cept that,  in  sonic  peculiar  cases  in  England,  highly  affecting 
the  royal  prerogatives,  the  assent  of  the  monarch  is  necessary, 
before  either  the  house  of  peers  or  hit  majesty's  faithful  com- 
mons are  permuted  to  act  upon  the  subject,  or  to  entertain  its 
consideration.  But  supposing,  sir,  that  our  accustomed  forms 
and  our  republican  principles  arc  still  to  he  followed,  and  that  a 
Jaw  creating  a  hank  is,  like  all  other  laws,  to  originate  with 
congress,  and  that  the  president  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  till  it 
is  presented  for  his  approval,  then  it  is  clear,  that  the  powers 
and  duties  of  a  proposed  hank,  and  all  the  terms  and  conditions 
annexed  to  it,  must,  in  the  first  place,  he  settled  by  congress. 
This  power,  if  constitutional  at  all,  is  only  constitutional  in  the 
hands  of  congress.  Anywhere  else,  its  exercise  would  be  plain 
usurpation.  If,  then,  the  authority  to  decide  what  powers  ought 
to  be  granted  to  a  hank  belong  to  eengsess,  and  congress  shall 
have  exercised  that  power,  it  would  seem  little  better  titan  ab- 
surd to  say  that  its  act,  nevertheless,  would  he  unconstitutional 
and  invalid,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  a  third  party,  it  had  misjudged, 
on  a  question  of  expediency,  in  the  arrangement  of  details.  Ac- 
cording to  such  a  mode  of  reasoning;  a  mistake  in  the  exercise 
Of  jurisdiction  takes  away  the  jurisdiction,  if  congress  dweide 
right,  its  decision  may  stand;  if  it,  decide  wrong,  its  deck-ion  is 
nugatory;  and,  whether  its  decision  be  right  or  wrong,  another 
is  to  judge,  although  the  original  po:-er  of  making  the  decision 
must  be  (Mowed  to  be  exclusively  in  congress.  This  is  the  end  to 
which  the  argument  of  the  message  will  conduct  its  followers. 
Sir, 'in  considering  the  authority  of  congress  to  invest  the  bank 
with  the  particular  powers  granted  to  it,  the  inquiry  is  not,  and 
cannot  he  how  appropriate  these  powers  are,  hut  whether  they 
lie  at  all  appropriate;  whether  they  come  within  the  range  of  a 
just  and  honest  discretion;  whet her  congress  may  fairly  esteem 
them  to  be  necessary.  The  question  is  not,  tire  they  the  fittest 
means,  the  best  means,  or  whether  the  bank  might  not  be  estab- 
lished without  them;  but  the  question  is,  are  they  such  as  coa- 
gress,fconrt  Jhlv,  may  have  regarded  as  appropriate  to  the  end.  If 
any  other  rule  were  to  be  adopted,  nothing  could  ever  be  settled. 
A  law  would  he  constitutional  to-day  and  unconstitutional  to- 
morrow. Its  constitutionality  would  altogether  depend  upon  in- 
dividual opinion,  on  a  matter  of  mere  expediency.  Indeed,  such 
a  case  as  that  is  now  actually  before  us.  Air.  Madison  deemed 
the  powers  given  to  the  bank,  to  its  present  charter,  proper  and 
necessary,  lie  held  the  bank,  therefore,  to  be  constitutional. 
Hut  the  present  president,  not  acknowledging  that  the  power  of 
deciding  on  these  points  rests  with  congress,  nor  with  congress 
and  the  then  president,  hut,  setting  up  his  own  opinions  as  the 
standard,  declares  the  law  now  in  being  unconstitutional;  be- 
cause the  powers  granted  by  it  are,  in  his  estimation,  not  neces- 
sary and  proper.  I  pray  to  be  informed,  sir,  whether,  upon 
similar  grounds  of  reasoning,  the  president's  own  scheme  for  a 
bank,  if  congress  should  do  bo  unlikely  a  thing  as  to  adopt  it, 
would  not  become  unconstitutional  also,  if  it  should  so  happen 
that  his  successor  should  hold  his  bank  in  as  light  esteem  as  he 
holds  those  established  under  the  auspices  of  Washington  and 
Madison? 

~  If  the  reasoning  of  the  message  be  well  founded,  it  is  clear 
that  the  charter  of  the  existing  bank  is  not  a  law.  'The  bank 
has  no  legal  existence:  it  is  not  responsible  to  government,  it 
has  no  authority  to  act;  it  is  incapable  of  being  an  agent;  the 
president  may  treat  it  as  a  nullity  to  morrow,  withdraw  from 
it  all  the  public  deposiles,  and  set  alioat  all  the  existing  national 
arrangements  of  revenue  and  finance.  It  is  enough  to  state 
these  monstrous  consequences,  to  show  that  the  doctrine,  prin- 
ciples, and  pretensions  of  the  message  are  entirely  inconsistent 
with  a  government  of  laws.  If  that  which  congress  has  enact- 
ed, be  not  the  law  of  the  land,  then  the  reign  of  the  law  has 
ceased,  and  the  reign  of  individual  opinion -has  already -begun. 
The  president,  in  his  commentary  on  the  details  of  the  exist- 
ing bank  charter,  undertakes  to  prove  that  one  provision,  and 
another  provision,  is  not  necessary  and  proper;  because,  as  lie 
thinks,  the  same  objects,  proposed  to  he  accomplished  by  them, 
might  have  been  better  attained  in  another  mode;  and  therefore 
such  provisions  are  not  necessary,  and  so  not  warranted  by  the 
constitution.  Does  not  this  show,  that,  according  to  his  Own 
mode  of  reasoning,  his  own  scheme  would  not  be  constitution- 
al, since  another  scheme,  which  probably  mosl  people  would 
think  a  better  one,  might  be  substituted  for  it?  Perhaps,  in  any 
bank  charter,  there  may  be  no  provisions  which  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  absolutely  indispensable;  since  it  is  probable,  that  for 
any  of  them,  some  others  might  be  substituted.  No  bank, 
therefore  ever  could  be  established,  because  there  never  has 
been  and  never  could  be,  any  charter,  of  which  every  provision 
should  appear  to  be  indispensable,  or  necessary  and  proper  in 
the  judgment  of  every  individual.  To  admit,  therefore,  that 
there  may  be  a  constitutional  bank,  and  yet  to  contend  for  such 
a  mode  of  judging  of  its  provisions  and  details,  as  the  message 
adopts,  involves  an  absurdity.  Any  charter,  which  may  he 
framed  nitty  be  taken  up,  and  each  power  conferred I  by  it,  suc- 
cessively denied,  on  the  ground  that,  in  regard  to  each,  either 
no  such  power  is  "necessary  or  proper"  in  a  bank,  or,  Which  is 
the  same  thing  in  effect,  some  other  power,  might  be  substitut- 


ed for  it,  and  supply  its  place.  That  can  never  be  necessary  i 
the  sense  in  which  the  message  understands  that  term,  whic 
may  be  dispensed  with;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  power  mt 
not  be  dispensed  icith,  if  there  be  some  others,  which  might  1 
substituted  for  it,  and  which  would  accomplish  the  same  em 
Therefore,  no  hank  could  ever  be  constitutional;  because  non 
could  be  established,  which  should  not  contain  some  provision 
which  might  have  been  omitted,  and  their  place  supplied  I 
others.  Mr.  President,  1  have  understood  the  true  and  well  e; 
tiiblished  doctiine  to  be,  that  after  it  has  been  decided,  that  it 
competent  for  congress  to  establish  a  bank,  then  it  follows,  th; 
it  may  create  such  a  bank  as  it  judges,  in  its  discretion,  to  I 
beat, and  invest  it  with  all  such  power  as  it  may  deem  lit  ai 
suitable;  with  this  limitation,  always,  that  all  is  to  be  done  I 
the  bona  tide  execution  of  the  power  to  create  a  bank.  If  tl 
granted  powers  are  appropriate  to  the  professed  end,  so  that  tl 
granting  of  them  cannot  lie  regarded  as  usurpation  of  authori 
by  congress,  or  tin  evasion  of  constitutional  restrictions  und 
color  of  establishing  a  bank,  then  the  charter  is  constitution.' 
whether  these  powers  be  thought  indispensable  by  others 
not,  or  whether  even  congress  deemed  them  absolutely  indi 
pensable,  or  only  thought  them  fit  and  suitable;  whether  th< 
are  more  or  less  appropriate  to  their  end.  It  is  enough  th 
they  are  appropriate;  it  is  enough  that  they  suited  to  prodn 
the  etleets  designed;  and  no  comparison  is  to  be  instituted, 
order  to  try  their  constitutionality,  between  them  and  oth« 
which  may  be  suggested.  A  case  analogous  to  the  present, 
found  in  the  constitutional  power  of  congress  over  the  ma 
The  constitution  says  no  more  than  that  "congress  shall  ha 
power  to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads,"  and  in  the  g 
noral  clause,  "all  powers  necessary  and  proper"  to  give  effe 
to  this.  In  the  execution  of  this  power,  congress  has  protect 
the  mail,  by  providing  that  robbery  of  it  shall  be  punished  wi 
death.  Is  this  infliction  of  capital  punishment  uncoiistitutio 
til?  Certainly  it  is  not,  unless  it  be  both  "proper  and  nect 
sary."  The  president  may  not  think  it  necessary  or  proper;  t 
law,  then,  according  to  the  system  of  reasoning  enforced  in  t 
message,  is  of  no  binding  force,  and  the  president  may  disob 
it,  and  refuse  to  see  it  executed.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Presidei 
that  if  the  general  object,  the  subject-matter,  properly  belori 
to  congress,  all  its  incidents  belong  to  congress,  also.  If  co 
gress  is  to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads,  it  may,  for  tli 
end,  adopt  one  set  of  regulations  or  another;  and  either  wot 
be  constitutional.  So  the  details  of  one  bank  are  as  constit 
tional  as  those  of  another,  if  they  are  confined,  fairly  and  I 
nestly,  to  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  institution,  and  rend* 
ing  it  useful.  One  bank  is  as  constitutional  as  another  bar 
If  congress  possess  the  power  to  make  a  bank,  it  possesses  t 
power  to  make  it  efficient,  and  competent  to  produce  the  go 
derived  by  it.  It  may  clothe  it  with  all  such  power  and  pri 
leges,  not  otherwise  inconsistent  with  the  constitution,  as  m 
be  necessary,  in  its  own  judgment,  to  make  it  what  govei 
ment  deems  it  should  be.  It  may  confer  on  it  such  immunitii 
as  may  induce  individuals  to  become  stockholders,  and  to  fi 
nish  the  capital;  and,  since  the  extent  of  these  immunities  a 
privileges  is  matter  of  discretion,  and  matter  of  opinion,  cr 
gress  only  can  decide  it,  because  congress  alone  can  frame, 
grant  the  charter.  A  charter,  thus  granted  to  individuals,  1 
conns  a  contract  with  them,  upon  their  compliance  with 
terms.  The  bank  becomes  an  agent,  bound  to  perform  cert; 
duties,  and  entitled  to  certain  stipulated  rights  and  privileg 
in  compensation  for  the  proper  discharge  of  these  duties,  a 
all  their  stipulations,  so  long  as  they  are  appropriate  to  the  < 
jcet  professed,  and  not  repugnant  to  any  other  constitutional 
junction,  are  entirely  within  the  competency  of  congress.  A 
yet,  sir,  the  message  of  the  president  toils  through  all  the  co 
nion -place  topics  of  monopoly,  the  right  of  taxation,  the  s 
(bring  of  the  poor,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  rich,  with  as  mu 
painful  effort,  as  if  one,  or  another,  or  all  of  them,  had  son 
thing  to  do  with  the  constitutional  question. 

What  is  called  the  "monopoly"  is  made  the  subject  of  repe 
cd  rehearsal,  in  terms  of  special  complaint.  By  this  "monopol 
I  suppose  is  understood  the  restriction  contained  in  the  chart 
that  congress  shall  not,  during  the  twenty  years,  create  anotl 
bank.  Now,  sir,  let  me  ask,  who  would  think  of  crcatiiu 
bank,  inviting  stockholders  into  it,  with  large  investments,  i 
posing  upon  it  heavy  duties,  as  connected  with  the  governme 
receiving  some  millions  of  dollars  as  a  bonus,  or  premium,? 
yet  retaining  the  power  of  granting,  the  next  day,  another  eh 
ter,  which  would  destroy  the  whole  value  of  the  first?  If  t 
he  an  unconstitutional  restraint  on  congress,  the  constituti 
must  be  strangely  at  variance  with  the  dictates  both  of  g( 
sense  and  sound  morals.  Did  not  the  first  bank  of  the  Uni 
States  contain  a  similar  restriction?  And  have  not  the  sta 
granted  bank  charters,  with  a  condition  that,  if  the  charter  shoi 
be  accepted,  they  would  not  grant  others?  States  have  certa 
ly  done  so;  and,  in  some  instances,  where  no  bonus  or  premii 
was  paid  at  all,  but  from  the  mere  desire  to  give  effect  to  i 
charter,  by  inducing  individuals  to  accept  it,  and  organise  the 
stitution. "  The  president  declares  that  this  restriction  is  not : 
cessary  to  the  efficiency  of  the  bank;  but  that  is  the  very  th 
which  congress  and  his  predecessor  in  office  were  called  on 
decide,  and  which  they  did  decide,  when  the  one  passed,  a 
the  other  approved  the  act.  And  he  has  now  no  more  author 
to  pronounce  his  judgment  on  that  act  than  any  other  individ 
in  society.  It  is  not  his  province  to  decide  on  the  constituti* 
ality  of  statutes  which  congress  has  passed,  and  his  predeces? 
anproved. 
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There  is  another  sentiment,  in  this  part  of  the  message,  which 

we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  find  in  a  paper  which  is  sup- 
posed, whoever  may  have  drawn  it  up,  to  have  passed  under 
the  review  of  professional  characters.  The  message  declares 
that  this  limitation  to  create  no  other  bank  is  unconstitutional, 
because,  although  congress'  may  use  the  discretion  vested  in 
them, '-that  ihey  may  not  limit"  tile  discretion  of  their  succes- 
sors." This  reason  is  almost  too  superficial  to  require  an  an- 
swer. Every  one  at  all  accustomed  to  the  consideration  of  such 
subjects,  knows  that  every  congress  can  bind  its  successors  to 
the  same  extent  that  it  can  bind  itself:  the  power  of  congress  is 
always  the  same;  the  authority  of  law  always  the  same.  It  is 
true,  we  speak  of  the  twentieth  congress,  and  the  twenty-first 
congress,  but  this  is  only  to  denote  the  period  of  time,  or  to  mark 
the  successive  periodical  elections  of  its  members.  Asa  politic 
body,  as  the  legislative  power  of  the  government,  congress  is 
always  continuous,  always  identical.  A  particular  congress,  as 
we  speak  of  it,  for  instance  the  present  congress,  can  no  farther 
restrain  itself  from  doing  what  it  may  chance  to  do  at  the  next 
session,  than  it  can  restrain  any  succeeding  congress  from  doing 
what  it  may  choose.  Any  congress  may  repeal  the  act  or  law 
of  its  predecessor,  if  in  its  nature  it  be  repealable,  just  as  it  may 
repeal  its  own  act;  and  if  a  law,  or  an  act,  be  irrepealable  in  its 
nature,  it  can  no  more  be  repealed  by  a  subsequent  congress 
than  by  that  which  passed  it.  All  this  is  familiar  to  every  body. 
And  congress,  like  every  other  legislature,  often  passes  acts 
which,  being  in  the  nature  of  grants,  or  contracts,  are  irrepeala- 
ble ever  afterwards.  The  message,  in  a  strain  of  argument 
which  it  is  difficult  to  treat  with  ordinary  respect,  declares  that 
this  restriction  on  the  power  of  congress,  as  to  the  establishment 
of  other  banks,  is  a  palpable  attempt  to  amend  the  constitution 
by  an  act  of  legislation.  The  reason  on  which  this  observation 
purports  to  be  founded  is,  that  congress,  by  the  constitution,  is 
to  have  exclusive  legislation  over  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
when  the  bank  charter  declares  that  congress  will  create  no  new 
bank  within  the  district,  it  annuls  this  power  of  exclusive  legis- 
lation! I  must  say  that  this  reasoning  hardly  rises  high  enough  to 
entitle  it  to  a  passing  notice.  It  would  be  doing  too  much  credit 
to  call  it  plausible.  No  one  needs  to  be  informed  that  exclusive 
power  of  legislation  is  not  unlimited  power  of  legislation; 
and,  if  it  were,  how  can  that  legislative  power  be  unlimited 
that  cannot  restrain  itself,  that  cannot  bind  itself  by  contract? 
Whether  as  a  government,  or  as  an  individual,  that  being  is 
fettered  and  restrained  which  is  not  capable  of  binding  itself  by 
ordinary  obligation.  Every  legislature  binds  itself  whenever  it 
makes  a  grant,  enters  into  a  contract,  bestows  an  office,  or  does 
any  other  act  or  thing  which  is  in  its  nature  irrepealable.  And 
this,  instead  of  detracting  from  its  legislative  power,  is  one  of 
the  modes  of  exercising  that  power.  And  the  legislative  power 
of  congress  over  the  District  of  Columbia  would  not  be  full  and 
complete  if  it  might  not  make  just  such  astipulation  as  the  bank 
charter  contains. 

As  to  the  taxing  power  of  the  state,  about  which  the  message 
says  so  much,,  the  proper  avenue  to  all  it  says,  is,  that  the  states 
possessed  the  power  to  tax  any  instrument  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  no  part  of  their  power  before  the 
constitution,  and  they  derive  no  such  power  from  any  of  its 
provisions.  It  is  no  where  given  to  them.  Could  a  state  tax 
the  coin  of  the  United  States,  at  the  mint?  Could  a  state  lay  a 
stamp  tax  on  the  process  ofthe  courts  of  the  United  States,  :md 
on  custom  house  paper*?  Could  it  tax  the  transportation  ofthe 
mail,  or  the  ships  of  war,  or  the  ordnance,  or  the  munitions  of 
war,  of  the  United  States?  The  reason  that  they  cannot  he 
taxed,  by  a  state,  is,  that  they  are  means  and  instruments  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  The  establishment  of  a  bank, 
exempt  from  state  taxation,  takes  away  no  existing  right  in  a 
state.  If  leaves  it  all  it  ever  possessed;  but  the  complaint  is, 
that  the  bank  charter  does  not  confer  the  power  of  taxation. 
This,  certainly,  though  not  new,  (for  the  same  argument  was 
Uvea  here)*,  appears  tome  to  be  a  strange  mode  of  asserting 
and  maintaining  state  rights.  The  power  of  taxation  is  a  so- 
vereign power;  and  the  president,  and  those  who  think  with 
him,  are  of  opinion,  in  a  given  case,  that  this  sovereign  right 
should  lie  conferred  on  the  states  !>y  an  act  of  congress.  There 
is,  if  I  mistake  not,  sir,  as  little  compliment  to  state  sovereignty, 
in  tiiis  idea,  as  there  is  of  sound  constitutional  doctrine.  "So 
vereign  rights,  held  under  the  grant  of  an  act  of  congress,  pre- 
sent a  proposition  quite  new  in  constitutional  law. 

The  president  himself,  even  admits,  that  an  instrument  ofthe 
United  States  oilgh!  not,  as  such,  to  be  taxed  by  the  states;  vet 
he  contends  for  such  a  power  of  taxing  property  connected  with 
this  instrument,  and  essential  to  its  very  being,  as  places  its 
whole  existence  in  the  pleasure  of  the  states.      It  is  not  enough 

that  the  stated  may  tax  all  the  property  of  their  own  citizens, 

wherever  invested,  or  however  employed.  The  complaint  is, 
that  the  [lower  of  State  taxation  does  reach  so  far  as  to  take 
cognizance  fiver  persons  out  of  the  state,  and  to  tax  them,  for  a 
franchise,  lawfully  exercised  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
Stile-.     Sir,  when  did  the  power  of  the  States,  or  indeed  of  any 

government,  go  to  such  an  extent  as  tMr.t? — Clearly,  never. 

The  taxing  power  of  all  communities  is  necessarily  and  justly 
limited  to  the  property  of  its  own  citizens,  and  to  the  p 
of  others,  having  a  distinct  local  existence,  as  property  within 
its  jurisdiction;  it  does  not  extend  to  lights  and  franchises  rightly 
exercised,  under  the  authority  of  other  governments,  nor  to  per- 
sons beyond  its  jurisdiction.  As  the  constitution  has  left  the 
taxing  power  ofthe  states  as  the  bank  charter  leaves  it,  congress 
has  not  undertaken  cither  to  take  away,  or  to  confer  a  taxing 


power;  nor  to  enlarge,  or  to  restrain  it:  if  it  were  to  do  either,  I 
hardly  know  which  of  all  would  be  the  least  excusable. 

1  beg  leave  to  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  what  I  have  now 
been  considering,  are  the  president's  objections  not  to  the  policy 
or  expediency,  but  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank;  and  not 
to  the  constitutionality  of  any  new,  or  proposed  bank,  but  ofthe 
bank  as  it  now  is,  and  as  it  has  long  existed,  if  the  president 
had  declined  to  approve  this  bill,  because  he  thought  the  origi- 
nal charter  unwisely  granted,  and  the  bank,  in  point  of  policy 
and  expediency,  objectionable  or  miscliievious,and  in  that  view 
only  had  suggested  the  reasons  now  urged  by  him,  his  argu- 
ment, however  inconclusive,  would  have  been  intelligible,  and 
not,  in  its  whole  frame  and  scope,  inconsistent  with  all  well  es- 
tablished first  principles.  His  rejection  ofthe  bill,  in  that  case, 
would  have  been,  no  doubt,  an  extraordinary  exercise  of  power; 
but  it  would  have  been  nevertheless,  the  exercise  of  a  power 
belonging  to  his  office,  and  trusted  by  the  constitution  to  his  dis- 
cretion. But  when  lie  puts  forth  an  array  of  arguments,  such 
as  the  message  employs  not  against  the  expediency  ofthe  bank, 
but  against  its  constitutional  existence,  he  confounds  all  dis- 
tinctions, mixes  questions  of  policy  and  questions  of  right  to- 
gether, and  turns  all  constitutional  restraints  into  mere  matters 
of  opinion.  As  far  as  its  power  extends,  either  in  its  direct  ef- 
fects, or  as  a  precedent,  the  message  not  only  unsettles  every 
thing  which  has  been  settled,  under  the  constitution,  but  would 
shew,  also,  that  the  constitution  itself  is  utterly  incapable  of  any 
fixed  construction,  or  definite  interpretation;  and  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  establishing,  by  its  authority,  any  practical  li- 
mitations on  the  powers  of  the  respective  branches  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

When  the  message  denies,  as  it  does,  the  authority  of  the  su- 
preme court  to  decide  on  constitutional  questions,  it  effects,  so 
far  as  the  opinion  ofthe  president  and  his  authority  can  effect,  a 
complete  change  in  our  government.  It  does  two  things;  first, 
it  converts  a  constitutional  limitation  of  power  into  matters  of 
opinion,  and  then  strikes  the  judicial  department,  as  an  efficient 
department,  out  of  our  system.  But  the  message  by  no  means 
stops  even  at  this  point.  Having  denied  to  congress  the  autho- 
rity of  judging  what  powers  may  be  constitutionally  conferred 
on'  a  bank,  and  having  erected  the  judgment  of  the  president 
himself  into  a  standard  by  which  to  try  the  constitutional  cha- 
racter of  such  powers,  and  having  denounced  the  authority  of 
the  supreme  court,  and  decided  finally  on  constitutional  ques- 
tions, the  message  proceeds  to  claim  for  the  president,  not  the 
power  of  approval,  but  the  primary  power,  the  power  of  origi- 
nating laws.  The  president  informs  congress  that  he  would 
have  sent  them  such  a  charter,  if  it  had  been  properly  asked 
for,  as  they  ought  to  possess.  He  very  plainly  intimates,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  establishment  of  all  laws,  of  this  nature,  at 
least,  belongs  to  the  functions  ofthe  executive  government,  and 
that  congress  ought  to  have  waited  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
executive  will,  before  it  presumed  to  touch  the  subject.  Such, 
Mr.  President,  stripped  of  their  disguises,  are  the  real  pretences 
set  up  in  behalf  of  the  executive  power  in  this  most  extraordinary 
paper. 

Mr.  President:  we  have  arrived  at  a  new  epoch.  We  are 
entering  on  experiments  with  the  government  and  constitution 
of  the  country,  hitherto  untried,  and  of  fearful  and  appalling 
aspect.  This  message  calls  us  to  the  contemplation  of  a  future 
which  little  resembles  the  past.  Its  principles  are  at  war  with 
all  that  public  opinion  has  sustained,  and  all  which  the  expe- 
rience of  the  government  has  sanctioned.  It  denies  first  prin- 
ciples; it  contradicts  truths  heretofore  received  as  indisputable. 
It  denies  to  the  judiciary  the  interpretation  of  law,  and  demands 
to  divide,  with  congress,  the  origination  of  statutes.  It  extends 
the  grasp  of  executive  pretension  over  every  power  of  the  go- 
vernment. But  this  is  not  all.  It  presents  the  chief  magis- 
trate ofthe  union  in  the  attitude  of  arguing  away  the  powers  of 
that  government  over  which  he  has  been  chosen  'to  preside;  and 
adopting,  for  this  purpose,  modes  of  reasoning,  which,  even 
under  the  influence  of  all  proper  feeling  towards  high  official 
station,  it  is  difficult  to  regard  as  respectable.  It  appeals  to 
every  prejudice  which  may  betray  men  into  a  mistaken  view  of 
their  own  interests;  and  to  every  passion  which  may  lead  them 
to  disobey  the  impulses  of  their  understanding.  It  urges  all  the 
specious  topics  of  state  rights,  and  national  encroachment, 
against  that  which  a  great  majority  of  the  states  have  affirmed 
to  he  rightful,  and  in  which  all  of  them  have  acquiesced.  It 
sows,  in  an  unsparing  manner,  the  seeds  of  jealousy  and  ill-will 
against  that  government  of  which  its  author  is  the  official 
head.  It  raises  a  cry  that,  liberty  is  in  danger,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  it  puts  forth  claims  to  power  heretofore  unknown 
and  unheard  of.  It  affects  alarm  for  the  public  freedom,  when 
nothing  SO  much  endangers  that  freedom  as  its  own  unparalleled 
pretences.  This,  even,  is  not  all.  It  manifestly  seeks  to  in- 
fluence the  poor  againt  the  rich;  it  wantonly  attacks  whole 
classes  of  Hi,'  people,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  against  them 
the  prejudices  and  resentments  of  other  classes.  It  is  a  state 
paper  which  finds  no  topic  too  exciting  for  its  use;  no  passion 
too  Inflammable  for  its  address  audits  solicitation.  Such  is 
this  message.  It  remains,  now,  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  choose  between  the  principles  here  avowed,  and  their 
government.  These  cannot  subsist  together.  The  one  or  the 
other  musl  lie  rejected.  If  the  sentiments  of  the  message  shall 
receive  general  approbation,  the  constitution  will  have  perish- 
ed, even  earlier  than  the  moment  which  its  enemies  originally 
allowed  for  the  termination  of  its  existence.  It  will  not  have 
survived  to  its  fiftieth  year, 
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$5=The  present  sheet  contains  a  great  mass  of  current 
political  matter,  of  various  influence  and  character,  and 
of  "all  so7*ts,"  as  it  were — which  is  well  fitted  for  present 
use,  and  indispensahle  to  the  record. 

We  would  gladly  retire  from  so  much  of  political  se- 
lections— and  in  about  a  month  more  will  have  relief 
for  our  pages.  But  the  Register  is  now,  every  where, 
and  by  all  parties,  regarded  as  the  capacious  depository 
of  such  pieces,  and  we  feel  bound  to  give  them  exten- 
sively, though  witli  less  regard  to  a  present  desire  to  see 
them,  than  to  preserve  them. 

The  answer  of  judge  Barbour  to  certain  questions  pro- 

Sounded  by  a  committee  appointed  to  address  him  and 
Ir.  Van  Buren,  is  a  curious  and  interesting  paper.  He 
is  opposed  to  nullification,  but  thinks  that  secession  is  the 
rightful  remedy.  We  cannot  see  any  practical  difference 
in  the  terms  used. 

We  have  also  the  reply  of  Mr.  Van  Buren— which  will 
be  read  with  much  interest;  and  it  is  just  to  say,  that  his 
answer  is  given  with  considerable  frankness  and  clearness 
— however  we  may  stand  opposed  to  some  of  the  senti- 
ments entertained  by  him.  We  make  this  remark  the  more 
freely,  because  of  some  observations  offered  on  his  letter  to 
the  president,  when  he  retired  from  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state — which  letter  we  could  not  then  read  understand- 
ingly,  and  have  once  or  twice  since  vainly  attempted  an 
interpretation  of. 

$5- We  have  made,  and  shall  soon  publish,  a  collection 
of  articles  having  relation  to  the  present  condition  of 
what  was  Poland.  It  is  in  an  awfully  distressing  state. 
The  Russian  acts  towards  the  unfortunate  people  of  this 
country  as  though  they  were  "stocks  and  stones,"  and 
the  white  slave  trade  goes  on  to  a  mighty  extent.  A 
countess,  in  the  interest  of  Russia,  has  given  up  two 
thousand  young  girls  for  the  supply  of  the  colonies  in 
Siberia! — and  thousands  of  children  are  wrested  from  the 
breasts  of  their  mothers,  as  it  -were,  to  poptdate  'that  dis- 
tant and" fearful  region,  or  reduce  the  poiver  of  Poland  to 
rebel! 

{tC5~We  desire  to  insert  the  annual  reports  of  our  rail 
road  companies — but  they  must  lie  over,  we  suppose, 
until  the  flood  of  political  matter  shall  abate  a  little. 

"Yankee  notions."  One  Yankee,  by  inventing  the 
cotton-gin,  conferred  a  greater  benefit  on'the  planters  of 
the  south,  than  her  whole  "herd  of  politicians"  have  be- 
stowed in  the  last  half  century.  Another  Yankee,  even 
by  his  more  ingenious,  but  yet  less  important,  card-mak- 
ing mac/iine,  has  done,  at  least,  as  much  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  cotton,  by  adding  a  facility  to  its  manufacture,  as 
the  "abominable  tariff"  has  effected  to  reduce  the  price 
of  cotton!  A  third  Yankee  has  found  out  a  way  to  clean 
rice  rapidly,  and  without  injury  to  the  grain — ai>d  we 
hope  that  he  will  not  part  with  his  invention  as  Whitney 
did.  Let  those  who  defame  the  Yankees — be  made  to 
feel  the  worth  of  Yankee  talent. 

A  Venitian  noble,  in  ridicule  of  the  very  plain  and 
blunt  manners  of  the  Germans,  got  up  a  play  "to  shew  the 
manners  and  state  of  society  when  Rome  was  mistress  of 
the  world,  and  Germany  inhabited  by  a  barbarous  people. 
The  German  baron,  against  whom  the  play  was  gotten  up, 
also  prepared  one,  and  shewed  the  progress  of  the  va- 
rious arts,  such  as  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and 
fire  arms,  watchmaking,  and  printing,  &.c.  and  contrasted 
the  modern  state  of  his  country  with  the  squallid poverty, 
dancing  dogs  and  raree  shows  of  degraded  Italy.  Such 
is  the  difference  between  doing  and  talking — thinking 
and  bawling:  the  Pennsylvania  forward-pol'my,  and  the 
Virginia  let-us-alo7ie-po\\cy.  The  council  of  Castile  so- 
lemnly decided  that  if  the  Almighty  had  intended  that 
a  certain  river  in  Spain  should  ever  be  navigable,  he 
■would  have  made  it  so,  himself — and  so  the  politicians 
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of  Virginia,  and  of  the  south  generally,  seem  to  agree: 
but  the  "thick-beaded  Dutchmen'*  of  Pennsylvania,  the 

"Boetians"  of  the  United  States,  thankful  that  the  Al- 
mighty has  given  them  means  of  improvement,  feel  it 
their  duty  to  apply  them,  with  patient  industry,  and  a 
perseverance  which  produces  golden  harvests. 

The  tariff.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Al- 
bemarle county,  Virginia,  certain  proceedings  were  had 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts. 

From  the  preamble' — '"We  have  witnessed  with  the 
deepest  regret  for  a  series  of  years,  the  authorities  of  the 
general  government,  attempting  to  enlarge  its  powers, 
by  constructions,  inferences,  indefinite  deductions,  and 
plain  and  palpable  perversions  of  those  powers  directly 
given  by  the  constitution.  We  have  seen  a  course  of  le- 
gislation pursued,  which  has  in  its  operations,  enlarged 
the  wealth  and  fostered  the  industry  of  portions  of  the 
union  by  heavy  imposts  on  articles  of  necessary  consump- 
tion to  other  portions — •substituting  thereby  for  equal  and 
impartial  laws,  unjust  and  ruinous  distinctions  between 
the  people  of  these  United  States.  We  deem  the  tariff 
law  of  1832,  a  hopeful  augury  of  a  change  of  opinion  upon 
these  subjects,  as  indicative  of  future,  but  far  short  of 
present  justice.  And  we  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to 
use  all  legal  and  constitutional  means  to  procure  modifi- 
cations and  repeal  of  all  these  objectionable  and  oppres- 
sive laws.  In  the  meantime  we  will  bear  with  patience 
and  suffer  much,  in  the  sanguine  hope  that  ere  it  be  too 
late,  a  majority  of  our  fellow  citizens  will  see  the  ruin- 
ous consequences  in  which  this  course  of  legislation  will 
involve  us  all." 

"We  will  endeavor  to  imitate  the  wise  example  of  our 
illustrious  ancestors  in  the  gloomy  period  of  '98  and  '99 
when  foreign  war,  standing  armies,  stamp  acts,  excise 
and  tax  gatherers  oppressed  the  people;  alien  and  sedi- 
tion laws  endangered  personal  liberty,  and  prostrated  the 
freedom  of  the  press:  when  amidst  these  atrocities  they 
preserved  their  attachment  for  the  union,  entering  the 
field  of  reason  and  argument  against  their  opponents, 
protesting  against  the  invasions  of  their  rights,  that  their 
silence  might  not  be  construed  into  acquiescence;  they 
awaited  patiently,  in  their  own  language,  'a  change  in 
public  opinion,  which  ought  to  be  free,  not  to  measures 
of  violence,  discord  and  disunion,  which  they  abhorred.' 
We  deprecate  and  censure  in  unmeasured  terms,  all  such 
acts,  among  which  we  would  include  the  modem  doctrine 
of  'nullification,'  as  tending  to  involve  us  in  civil  war, 
■uid  jeoparding  the  lives  of  ourselves,  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren, our  liberties  and  our  property." 

The  resolutions  passed  were  conformable  to  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  preceding  extracts  from  the  pream- 
ble, and  claim  approbation  because  of  an  acquiescence  in 
the  will  of  the  majority,  though  their  action  would  be  op- 
posed as  inexpedient,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  best 
nterests  of  the  United  States. 

Crops  in  Europe.  A  late  number  of  the  Glasgow 
(Scottish)  Times  has  the  following  paragraph  in  relation 
to  this  year's  harvests  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  conti- 
nent: 

All  the  accounts  from  England  represent  the  harvests 
there  as  most  abundant.  Those  from  several  of  our  own 
counties  are  equally  satisfactory.  In  Midlothian,  Dum- 
fries-shire and  Galloway,  reaping  has  been  going  on  dur- 
ing the  last  fortnight,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  crops 
are  described  as  rich  and  luxuriant  beyond  what  has  been 
witnessed  for  many  years.  The  north  country  crops  pro- 
mise equally  well  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
and  there  also  the  harvest  is  this  year  earlier  than  usual. 
Our  Irish  agricultural  reports  speak  in  terms  no  less  fa- 
vorable of  the  harvests  in  that  country.  So  do  those  of 
the  continent  in  general;  but  the  abundance  which  marks 
the  French  crops,  is  said  to  exceed  any  thing  that  lias 
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been  witnessed  within  Uic  last  thirty  years.  It  is  even 
asserted  that  both  in  hulk  and  quality  the  produce  will 
exceed  the  united  returns  of  1830  and  1831.  Thus  if  the 
nations  have  been  lately  scourged  with  pestilence,  a  be- 
nignant Providence  hath  granted  a  countervailing  blessing 
in  the  abundance  of  the  earth's  productions;  and  though 
the  past  lias  been  long  overcast  with  tbe  shadows  of  death, 
there  is  yet  reason  for  hope  and  future  consolation  in  the 
immediate  prospect  of  a  teeming  and  plentiful  year. 

Fonr.mx  ctu.hixai.s.  It  is  stated  in  the  Daily  Adver- 
tiser that  the  vessel  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  letter  lias 
arrived  below,  with  the  precise  number  of  passengers 
mentioned: 

Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  .America, 
'Hamburg,  August  2d,  1 832. 

Sir:  A  few  days  since  I  received  information  that  the 
police  of  the  city  had  sent  fifteen  or  eighteen  convicts  on 
hoard  the  brig  Dorothea,  of  and  for  New  York,  Jeremiah 
Dickenson,  master.  The  vessel  had  left  the  port  before 
I  was  informed  of  it;  but  I  sent  a  letter  on  board  direct- 
ed to  Joseph  Pitcairn,  esq.  requesting  him  to  give  you 
immediate   information.     One   of  the   convicts,    named 

,  is  a  notorious  incendiary;  and  1  am  informed  the 

others  are  notorious  villians.  Respectfully,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  John  Cuthbert. 

To  I  falter  Boxvne,  esq.  mayor  of  the  city  of  N.  York. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  foreign  governments  are 
well  content  to  wink  at  the  departure  for  our  shores  of 
those  who  have  violated  the  laws  at  home.  They  send 
us  their  criminals,  and  then  insult  America  as  being  a 
receptacle  of  convicts.  Our  laws  are  insufficient  to  pre- 
vent it;  but  in  this  particular  instance  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  is  a  remedy.  We  have  a  treaty  with  the  Han- 
seatic  tosvns.  [Com.  .hlv. 

Peace  and  War.  In  the  work  of  Mr.  Wines,  "Two 
years  and  a  half  in  the  navy,"  (says  the  National  Ga- 
zette), we  find  a  gratifying  notice  of  our  friend  Persico, 
a  gentleman  of  fine  qualities,  who  gained  much  esteem 
here  and  at  Washington.     The  author  says: 

"On  our  second  visit  to  Naples,  Persico,  an  Italian 
sculptor  of  great  talents,  had  just  finished  the  models  of 
his  emblematical  statues  of  War  and  Peace,  designed  to 
be  placed  in  the  two  niches  in  the  eastern  portico  of  the 
capitol  at  Washington.  The  models  were  much  praised 
by  all  tbe  inteudenti  at  Naples,  and  the  statues,  which  are 
to  be  of  colossal  size,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  well  worthy 
of  the  edifice  they  are  intended  to  adorn.  War  is  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  a  man  who  holds  a  shield  in 
his  right  hand,  and  a  dagger  in  his  left.  His  face  is  ani- 
mated with  an  expression  of  firmness  and  courage,  and 
his  attitude  is  that  of  defence  rather  than  defiance.  But 
PeacH  was  my  favorite.  I  was  charmed  with  the  symme- 
try' of  her  form,  the  harmony  of  her  proportions,  the  be- 
nignity of  her  countenance,  and  the  light  and  graceful 
folds  of  her  drapery.  Her  right  hand  grasps  the  emblem 
of  peace,  and  her  left  that  of  commerce. " 

Mr.  Consul  Pearce.  The  following  is  copied  from 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Pearce  is 
from  Baltimore — and  "took  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent 
laws  of  Maryland,"  some  short  time  before  he  left  this 
city  for  Bremen. 

Bremen,  August  30.  The  president  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America  has  lately  dismissed  our  fellow- 
citizen,  M.  Wichelhausan,  who  was  appointed  general 
consul  for  America  in  this  city  when  Washington  was  pre- 
sident, and  has  conferred  this  very  lucrative  office  on  an 
American,  Nathaniel  Pearce.  That  this  N.  Pearce  lias 
solicited  this  post,  and  come  hither,  has  caused  great 
sensation  among  our  merchants,  because  several  houses 
have  lost  large  sutns  by  his  bankruptcy,  and  he  has  paid 
no  composition.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  here  ■when  he 
was  put  under  arrest  by  his  creditors,  and  there  he  is  like- 
ly to  remain  for  some  time,  as  he  has  nothing  to  offer,  and 
nobody  will  give  security  for  him.  Many  of  our  principal 
merchants  have  presented  an  address  to  the  senate,  in 
which  they  request  it  not  to  recognise  N.  Pearce,  because 
it  must  be  disagreeable  to  them  and  to  all  merchant! 
trading  from  Bremen  to  the  United  States  to  lay  before 
this  man  the  certificates,  invoices  and  papers  relative  to 
their  transactions.     In  compliance  with  this  address  the 


senate  has  refused  to  recognise  the  new  American  consul, 
and  has  sent  the  necessary  communications  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Peace  with  the  Indians.  We  stated  on  the  9th  inst. 
that  the  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  president,  gen. 
Scott  and  gov.  Reynolds,  had  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Winnebagoes,  for  an  exchange  of  lands,  and  the  re- 
moval of  that  part  of  the  tribe  which  resided  south  of 
the  Ouisconsin,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Upon  a 
more  careful  examination,  we  find  the  quantity  of  land 
acquired  by  this  treaty,  greater  than  we  then  estimated. 
The  tract  contains  about  4,600,000  acres,  and  is  repre- 
sented to  be  of  excellent  soil,  well  watered,  and  abound- 
ing in  inducements  for  agriculturists  to  purchase  and 
cultivate. 

Since  that  publication,  advices  have  been  received  of 
the  formation  of  another  treaty  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
on  the  21st  ult.  By  this  compact,  the  United  States  ac- 
quire about  6,000,000  acres,  of  a  quality  not  inferior  to 
any  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  It  is  known 
to  abound  in  lead  ore,  and  the  Indians  say  in  other  ores. 

For  the  tracts  ceded,  the  United  States  agree  to  pay 
an  annuity  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  thirty  years,  to 
support  a  black-smith  and  gun-smith  in  addition  to  those 
now  employed,  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  tribes,  to  supply 
provisions,  and  as  a  reward  for  the  fidelity  of  Ke-o-kuk 
and  the  friendly  band,  to  allow  a  reservation  to  be  made 
for  them  of  400  miles  square  on  the  Ioway  river,  to  in- 
clude Ke-o-kuk's  principal  village. 

Black  Hawk  and  his  two  sons,  the  Prophet,  Napope 
and  five  others,  principal  warriors  of  the  hostile  bands, 
are  to  be  retained  as  hostages,  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
president.  All  the  other  prisoners  have  been  delivered 
up  to  the  friendly  Sacs  and  Foxes.  [Globe. 

Racing.  A  great  race  was  recently  run  over  the  Union 
course,  near  New  York,  between  Black  Maria,  Trifie, 
Lady  Relief  and  Slim.  The  first  heat,  (4  miles),  was 
won  by  Black  Maria — the  second  was  a  dead  heat  be- 
tween Black  Maria  and  Trifle — the  third  was  won  by 
Trifle — the  fourth  by  Lady  Relief,  Slim  having  broken 
down  in  the  third  heat.  Thus  si.rlecn  miles  had  been 
run.  The  3  horses  started,  and  Black  Maria  made  the 
twentieth  faile  only  three  lengths  a-head  of  Lady  Relief. 
The  two  last  are  colts  of  Eclipse  stock — Trifle  is  from 
Sir  Charles,  who  was  beaten  by  Eclipse,  and  thus  the 
"bottom"  of  the  latter  is  shewn. 

I'ihacies.  We  have  several  recent  accounts  of  pira- 
cies and  awful  murders,  on  board  of  vessels  containing 
quantities  of  specie;  for  which  several  persons  are  in 
custody,  at  different  places,  for  trial.  These  crimes  seem 
to  be  on  the  iucrease. 

The  pistol  and  dirk.  We  have  many  statements  of 
rencontres  in  some  parts  of  the  south  and  west  which 
shew  a  deplorable  condition  of  society.  Duelling  is 
praise-worthy,  compared  with  these  assassin-like  pro- 
ceedings. 

A  contrast.  Charles  James  Fox,  in  the  course  of  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  1788,  uses 
the  following  language,  which  has  been  contrasted  (as 
below)  with  the  language  of  gen.  Jackson  in  his  last  veto 
message: 


In  the  house  of  commons. 
"It  is  our  duly  to  advise 
the  king,  not  to  ask  his  ad- 
vice. This  the  constitution 
has  laid  down  as  one  of  its 
most  essential  principles." 


President  Jackson. 
"Had  the  executive  hern 
called  upon  to  furnish  the 
project  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, the  duty  would  have 
been  cheerfully  perform- 
ed." 


New  words,  for  common  use.  There  are  two  words, 
which,  if  used  four  years  ago  in  conversation,  required 
explanation  to  at  least  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  per- 
sons who  had  the  misfortune  to  hear  them  spoken — we 
mean  nullification  and  veto.  They  are  now  familiar  as 
"household  stuff."  Read  the  following  from  a  Richmond 
paper: — 

"The  weather  is  growing  cool,  and  the  nights  damp — 
put  on  your  flannel;  make  a  little  fire  on  your  hearths  to 
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nullify  the  damp  air:  keep  in  doors  after  night  fall,  and 
vou  will  effectually  place  your  veto  on  the  visits  of  the 
doctor ! " 


The  vice  presidency.  UA  fyrcmorutory  symptom," 
from  the  A  era  York  Evening  Post.  "There  are  some 
collateral  questions  connected  with  the  next  election,  the 
consideration  of  which  may  not  improperly  find  a  place 
here.  This  is  almost  the  first  time  that  the  choice  of  a 
vice-president  has  presented  a  question  of  importance. 
We  are  now  called  upon  to  compensate  a  man,  every  way 
deserving-,  for  an  unmerited  mortification,  and  to  secure  a 
successor  to  general  Jackson,  in  case  that  death  or  sick- 
ness unhappily  incapacitate  him  for  the  duties  of  hi*  sta- 
tion, -who  may  carry  on  the  plans  he  has  begun. " 

"The  Globe"  sometime  ago  impeached  us  because 
that,  (without  comment)  an  extract  from  the  address  of 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Courier  was  inserted  in  the 
Register;  but  gave  us  no  credit  for  copying  into  the 
very  next  page  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  the  ho- 
norable Isaac  Hill,  raw/ to  a  dinner  party  in  New  Hamp- 
shire-— in  which  he  very  modestly  and  moderately  de- 
clared that  the  votes  of  certain  of  his  fellow  members 
of  the  senate  of  the  United  States  had  been  "purchased" 
for  the  support  of  Mr.  Clay's  land  bill.  Now  one  would 
think  that  ihe  sin  committed  in  simply  registering  a  part 
of  Mr.  Webb's  address,  might  have  been  atoned  in  re- 
cording this  base  charge  preferred  against  honorable 
gentlemen  by  the  "honorable  Isaac  Hill,"  as  his  name 
has  been  printed  more  than  one  hundred  times  in  a  single 
number  of  the  "New  Hampshire  Patriot." 

But  what  is  the  fact?  If  Webb  was  Jmrchased  hy  the 
bank,  how  stands  the  case  of  his  late  partner  Noah,  who 
at  the  time  held,  and  still  holds,  a  highly  responsible 
public  office?  It  is  ridiculous  to  make  a  charge  of  cor- 
ruption against  Webb,  while  purifying  Noah:  and  why 
do  not  those  who  believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  in  the 
purchase  of  Webb,  exert  themselves  to  protect  the  public 
interests  against  his  brother  in  corruption,  Mordecai 
JSI.  Noah — every  day  placed  in  a  condition  to  be  compli- 
mented by  drah-gaitered  foreigners,  located  at  New  York 
to  import  goods  "unberstandingly?"  If  Noah  sold 
himself  to  the  bank  for  $7,500,  (his  division  of  the  "spoil 
charged  to  have  been  received  by  AVebb  and  Noah) — is 
it  possible  to  believe  that  he  will  not  sell  himself  to  per- 
sons who  laugh  at  perjuries,  unless  detected  in  them — 
"who  lie  abroad"  for  the  good  of  their  employers  at  home 
—who  hold  it  as  a  fair  mercantile  transaction  to  smuggl 
goods,  through  the  custom  house,  or  otherwise — if  they 
can? 

Interference:  or  abuses  in  bringing  the  "patroriage  of 
the  federal  government  into  confact  with  the  freedom  of 
election." 

An  extraordinary  statement  is  presented  in  certain  let- 
ters addressed  to  gen.  Murphy,  by  Mr.  Latham,  postmas- 
ter at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Bryan,  United  States 
comnussioner  for  insolvents  at  that  place,  in  relation  to 
the  election  of  a  member  of  congress  for  the  Chillicothe 
district — and  in  severe  opposition  to  the  "reform"  pro- 
mised in  the  inaugural  address  of  president  Jackson,  quot- 
•  ed  above. 

The  facts  are  these:  there  were  three  candidates  for 
congress,  gen.  McArthur  (Clay),  Mr.  Allen,  the  regu- 
larly nominated  Jackson  candidate,  and  gen.  William  S. 
Murphy,  the  independent  candidate.  Mr.  Latham  begs 
gen.  Murphy  to  withdraw,  and  accept  a  nomination  on 
the  Jackson  electoral  ticket,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Mana- 
ger, who  has  declined.  This  letter  is  dated  14th  Sept. 
On  the  19th,  Mr.  Latham  again  writes  to  gen.  Murphy, 
calling  his  attention  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brvan  of 
the  18th  (probably  enclosed)  in  which  he  (Mr.  Latham) 
says  "I  have  received  a  very  friendly  letter  from  Hay- 
ward  upon  tlil s  subject.  He  -wishes  and  begs  that  you 
would  sacrifice  your  feelings  for  the  present."  '■'■He  will, 
and  tee  all  will,  do  any  and  every  thing  to  aid  in  any 
thing  you-  may  want."  Mr.  Bryan's  letter  earnestly  en- 
treats gen.  M.  to  retire  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  con- 
gress, and  accept  the  vacant  place  on  the  electoral  ticket, 
&c.  else  "old  Dunk,"  as  gen.  MeArthur  is  called,  "will 
inevitably  defeat  us." 


The  ttJBaywardii  mentioned  is  the  commissioner  < 
the  land-office  at  Washington.  These  letters  are  pul 
lisbed  at  full  length  in  the  Portsmouth,  (O.)  Courie 
It  is  not  stated  by  whom  they  were  sent  to  the  printer- 
but  it  seems  probable  that  gen.  Murphy,  himself,  ga- 
them  to  tbe  people  to  shew  that  he  was  an  "independe 
candidate."  It  may  be  well  to  'mU\,  that  neither  hatha 
nor  Bryan,  are  residents  of  the  congressional  district,  ax 
that  /Jayivard  did  not  belong  to  it  before  his  translatic 
to  Washington. 

HruE  bitibenb!  On  the  24th  September  the  Ne 
Orleans  insurance  company,  the  oldest  in  that  city,  d 
clared  a  dividend  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  dolla 
per  share,  for  the  last  six  months;  the  par  value  of  ea< 
share  being  one  hundred  dollars.  Twenty-five  dolla 
per  share  are  to  be  paid  in  cash  to  the  stockholders,  ai 
tbe  remaining  four  hundred  dollars  are  to  be  appropria 
ed  to  reduce  the  sureties  furnished  by  the  stockholder 

Bishop  Fenwick.     On  the  2f>th  of  September,  bishi 
Fenwick,  of  the  Catholic  church   of  Cincinnati,  died 
Wooster,  Ohio.     He  was  a  model  of  pious  and  unobtr 
sive  Christian  z,eal  and  simplicity  of  manners. 

Cat.vin  Ebson  is  yet  the  "living  skeleton."  The  i 
port  of  his  decease  was  not  true. 

Judge  Manoom.  At  a  meeting  of  citizenj  at  Hillsborou; 
in  North  Carolina,  resolutions  were  passed  expressive  of  I 
confidence  arul  esteem  which  they  entertained  in  relation  to  t 
political  course  of  the  judge  during  the  late  session  of  congre 
and  requesting  the  honor  of  his  company  at  a  public  dinn 
which  he  declined,  stating  that  when  lie  looked  at  the  past  h 
tory  of  Orange  county  and  her  public  men,  and  the  long  a 
distinguished  service  of  some  of  them  in  various  public  statioi 
and  remembered  that  it  has  never  been  our  custom  to  gn 
them  with  similar  demonstrations  of  public  sentiment;  ev< 
man  of  delicacy  would  readily  comprehend  the  reasons  tl 
render  a  compliance  on  his  part  absolutely  impossible.  It 
(said  he)  an  honor  that  should  be  reserved  for  great  occasic 
and  for  illustrious  services.  And  besides,  I  have  so  much 
spect  for  the  plain,  unostentatious  and  respectable  habits  of  < 
people,  that  1  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying,  I  doi 
whether  they  would  be  improved  by  the  introduction  of  a  pri 
tice  which,  on  ordinary  occasions,  I  think,  is  more  "honored 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance."  [Raleigh  Register 

The  Cherokees,  New  Echota,  September  6.  Wri 
the  United  States  troops  were  stationed  at  the  Sixes  g< 
mines,  some  Georgia  officers  from  Carroll  county  ent 
ing  the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  serving  writs  on  soi 
Cherokees  at  Hightower,  lieut.  Fowler,  who  was  co 
mandant  at  that  place,  authorised  capt.  Old  Fields  to  i 
rest  the  officers,  and  deliver  them  over  to  him.  Capt 
Old  Fields  complied,  and,  with  a  small  company  of  CI 
rokees,  arrested  these  men,  and  delivered  them  over 
the  United  States'  officers,  who  subsequently  releas 
them.  An  action  was  instituted  by  one  of  the  officers 
the  Georgia  courts  against  captain  Old  Fields,  to  reco 
damages  for  false  imprisonment;  and,  as  justice  beloi 
exclusively  to  Georgians,  judgment  was  obtained,  { 
executed  recently,  to  the  loss  of  all  captain  Old  Fiel 
property.  If  there  was  ever  a  hard  case  occurred  sii 
the  commencement  of  our  oppressions,  none  have  co 
to  pass  that  would  bear  a  comparison  to  the  present  o 
The  United  States'  troops  authorised  this  arrest,  and 
poor  honest  Indian  had  to  suffer  all.  [Phcenix 

Baltimore  election  of  mayor.  On  Monday  last 
electoral  ticket  pledged  to  the  selection  of  Jesse  Hu 
esq.  for  the  mayoralty  of  Baltimore,  received  5,269  vo 
and  that  favorable  to  the  election  of  col.  Small,  forme 
mayor,  3,532 — majority  for  Hunt  1,737  votes.  Mr. 
was  the  "Jackson  candidate,"  but  col.  S.  was  not  s< 
ported  on  party  grounds,  and  local  causes,  or  prejudic 
gave  this  very  huge  majority  to  his  opponent. 

Marylanb.  We  have  been  threatened,  for  seve 
years,  with  the  total  destruction  of  our  oyster  beds, 
the  profligate  use  of  scoops  or  drags  for  catching  then 
by  which  many  times  more  are  killed  than  are  obtaim 
and  this  outrageous  mode  of  fishing  is  almost  exclusiv 
practised  by  persons  from  the  Delaware — a  sense 
shame,  with  the  fear  of  public  execration,  as  well  restra 
ing  the  Maryland  oysterraen,  as  a  respect  for  the  laws 


in 
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their  own  state,  which  provide  for  the  punishment  of  all 
persons  so  catching  oysters.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that 
three  vessels  furnished  with  drags,  and  12  persons  attach- 
ed to  them,  were  recently  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Bheriff  of  Kent  county.  The  men  were  convicted  and 
fined  one  hundred  dollars  each — hut,  being  poor,  permit- 
ted to  depart,  with  an  understanding  that  like  offenders 
would  he  kept  in  jail  until  the  penalty  of  the  law  shall  be 
satisfied.  The  vessels,  however,  Mire  retained,  and  will 
he  sold  on  account  of  the  fine  and  expenses.  The  oyster 
concern  in  the  waters  of  Maiy  land  is  not  a  small  nor  un- 
important item;  and  every  one  who  deserves  an  oyster 
■will  "rally  round  the  standard  of  the  law,  and  unite  in 
common  efforts"  to  arrest  and  punish  all  such  MURDER- 
ERS OF  OY6TK11S. 

THE    BALTIMORE    AM)    S(  SQ.rEHANNAH    KAIL    ROAR     IS 

now  travelled  twice  a  day  by  the  steam-car  "Herald," 
with  a  train  of  cars  attached.  Over  certain  descending 
parts  of  the  road,  the  speed  of  a  mile  a  minute  has  been 
reached.  The  whole  length  of  the  road  travelled  is  about 
16  miles,  through  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  country. 

"Working  clergy."  This  has  become  a  common 
and  significant  term  in  England — it  separates  the  "feed- 
ers** from  the  consumers  of  the  Hock — the  industrious 
from  the  lazy' — the  worthy  from  the  bad' — 'the  lean  from 
the  fat — ■cock-fighting  priests  from  reverend  ministers. 

Commerce  of  Boston.     Foreign  entries  at  this  port  from 
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This  year,  to  the  12th  October 

New  Jersey.     The  rev.   George  Washington  Doan, 

of  Boston,   was   elected   Protestant  Episcopal    bishop  of 
this  state,  on  the  4th  inst. 

Delawark.  The  constitution  of  this  state  was  chang- 
ed last  winter.  The  general  elections  now  take  place  in 
November,  biennially,  instead  of  being  annual  in  October, 
as  heretofore;  and  the  electors  of  president  and  vice  pre- 
sident arc  chosen  by  a  general  ticket — not  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  New  Castle  and  French- 
town  rail  road  company,  the  following,  among  other 
toasts,  were  given,  by  gentlemen  present  on  the  occasion: 

\Y  in.  D.  Lewis  gave — Philip  E.  Thomas,  esq.  the  faith- 
ful and  efficient  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 
road  company.  The  Daniel  Boone  of  rail  roads  in  Ame- 
rica. 

S.  Neviirs  gav< — The  memory  of  Oliver  Evans — the 
inflexible  pioneer,  the  leveller  of  the  mountains  and  the 
forests,  that  were  in  the  way  of  those  facilities  which  his 
earlv  labors  did  so  much  to  put  within  the  grasp  6f  those 
who  live  after  him. 

Major  Stockton  gave— General  Winchester,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehannah  rail  road  compa- 
ny— liberal  and  intelligent,  may  the  affairs  of  the  compa- 
ny, over  which  he  presides,  prosper. 

Hon.  judge  Johns  gav< — Robert  L.  Stephens,  esq.  the 
president  of  the  Camden  and  Araboy  rail  road  company — 
we  h>ok  to  the  success  of  the  magnificent  enterprise  to 
which  bis  fine  talents  are  hum  devoted,  with  no  less  con- 
fidence than  delight. 

Col.  C.  G.  Childs  gave — 'The  noble  steamboat  \Vm. 
Penn,  and  her  amiable  and  accomplished  commander — 
May  the  one  long  run  to  comfort  passengers, and  Uieotlx  r 
long  live  to  enjoy  the  prosperity  he  merits,  bis  claims  to 
-which  are  so  handsomely  exemplified  by  his  courtesies  on 
this  delightful  occasion. 


Col.  McKenney  gave — The  grand  trio — Steam,  me- 
chanics and  enterprise- — the  annihilators  of  time  and 
space,  as  exemplified  to-day  on  the  New  Castle  and 
Prenchtown  rail  road;  prosperity  to  the  originators  and 
successful  prosecutors  of  this  great  national  convenience. 

Mr.  Vaughan  gave — The  memory  of  Pulton,  who  ren- 
dered steamboats  efficient,  and  furnished  the  strongest 
link  of  the  chain  to  bind  the  United  States  together. 

Mr.  Kneass  gave — The  memory  of  time  and  space, 
annihilated  by  rail  road  intercommunication — the  means, 
science  and  art, — the  final  cause  of  national  prosperity. 

Mr.  Teackle,  of  Maryland,  gave — The  American  Sys- 
tem, and  the  integrity  of  the  union — demented  he  the 
man  who  would  meditate  the  severance  of  the  states. 

NoiiTn  Carolina.  We  find  the  annexed  paragraph 
in  the  Raleigh  Register  of  5th  inst.,  and  publish  it  as  an 
evidence  that  North  Carolina  is  sound  to  the  core  on  the 
subject  of  nullification: 

Review. — On  Saturday  last,  the  two  regiments  of  the 
militia  of  this  county  were  reviewed  at  this  place,  by 
brigadier  general  Joseph  Arrington,  of  Nash,  attended 
by  "his  aids,  majors  Philips  and  Blount.  After  passing 
iti  review,  the  regiments  were  drawn  up  in  a  column  of 
attack,  anil  addressed  by  major  Philips  in  a  neat  speech. 
After  expressing  the  general's  satisfaction  at,  the  appear- 
ance and  performance  of  the  military,  be  took  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  portentous  aspect  of  the  southern  sky, 
filled  with  angry  clouds,  and  threatening  in  their  dis- 
charge", to  deluge  our  happy  country  in  blood.  He  ex- 
patiated on  the  blessings  we  enjoy  as  a  united  people, 
and  in  conclusion,  exhorted  each  individual  to  cherish 
with  enthusiasm,  the  patriotic  sentiment — "The  union — 
it  must  he  preserved." 

It  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  healthy  tone  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  North  Carolina,  that  no  gathering  of  the 
people  lakes  place,  whatever  the  occasion  may  be:,  at 
which,  if  addresses  be  made,  the  speakers  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  their  hearers,  the  duly  of  obeying  the  in- 
junction of  the  father  or  his  colnthy,  who  counselled 
US  to  "frown  indignantly  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every 
attempt  to  alienate  one  portion  of  the  union  from  ano- 
ther." 

Raleigh.  A  person  named  Seaborn,  by  trade  a  brick- 
maker,  has  been  arrested,  and  is  confined  for  trial,  on 
eharge  of  having  wickedly  caused  the  late 
great  lire  in  Raleigh.  Certain  money,  ascertained  to 
have  belonged  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  suffered  so  severely 
on  that  occasion,  was  found  in  Seaborn's  possession,  and 
other  circumstances  are  very  decidedly  against  him. 

Gkorgia.  The  governor  of  Georgia  has  issued  a  pro- 
clamation appointing  the  2'2d  inst.  for  the  commencement 
of  the  drawing  of  the  gold  and  land  lotteries  in  that  state, 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

Ti:\m;ssi;i:.  Some  interesting  proceedings  in  the  le- 
gislature of  this  state  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  page. 

We  learn  that  after  thirty  unsuccessful  ballolings,  the 
legislature  has  postponed  the  choice  of  a  senator  in  con- 
gress until  the  next  session  of  the  general  assembly  of 
that  state.     On  the  1st  ballot,  the  vote  stood  thus: 

Poster  L\i— Grundy  22— Eaton  15. 

There  was  little  variation  during  the  course  of  the  bal- 
loting*, and  the  last  one  was,  Poster  22y — Grundy  '20; — 
Eaton  18. 

Minim  an.  The  people  of  the  territory  of  Michigan 
were  assembled  in  their  several  districts  to  give  their 
votes  on  the  question,  whether,  they  will  form  a  constitu- 
tion of  slate  government  for  the  purpose  of  being  admit- 
ted into  the  union  as  an  independent  state.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  decision  will  be  in  the  affirmative. 

MISSISSIPPI.  One  electoral  ticket  to  support  Jackson 
and  Van  Huren — another  for  Jackson  and  Barbour,  and 
a  third  for  (lav  and  Sergeant,  are  before  the  people  of 
this  stat.-. 

Among  the  toasts  given  at  a  dinner  to  Mr.  Roindc.ctii 
at  \  icksburg,  (Mi.)  we  find  the  following: 
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By  V.  Blackwell.  The  cotton  plant  of  Mississippi; 
flit-  snowy  staple  of  the  south;  may  neither  blight,  rot, 
nor  mildew,  affect  it  in  the  field;  nor  reform,  tariff,  veto, 
or  cholera,  injure  it  in  the  market. 

A  violent  controversy,  growing  out  of  the  occurrences 
at  Washington,  during  the  last  session  of  congress,  is  now 
raging  in  Mississippi,  between  the  friends  of  senator 
Poindexter  and  his  late  colleague,  now  judge  FJlis.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  latter  gentleman  in  Nat- 
chez, Mr.  Gaines  made  a  proposition  to  this  effect:  He 
pledged  himself  that  if  Mr.  Poindexter  will  resign  his 
seat  in  the  senate,  judge  Ellis  will  resign  the  office  re- 
cently conferred  on  him  by  the  president,  and  ahide  the 
decision  of  the  people  between  them.  To  which  the 
Port  Gibson  Correspondent,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Poin- 
dexter, thus  responds:  "we  feel  authorised  to  state  that 
this  proposition  will  be  accepted,  on  the  condition  that 
judge  Ellis  enter  into  bond  and  security  that  he  will  not 
receive  an  executive  appointment  for  five  years." 

[Jjyncldmrg  Virginian* 

Completion  of  the  Ohio  caxal.  It  is  announced  in 
the  Chillicothe  Gazette,  of  the  3d  instant,  that  the  Ohio 
canal,  extending  from  Lake  Erie  to  Portsmouth,  on  the 
Ohio  river,  is  completed,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
lock  on  the  Sciota  river,  intended  to  be  used  only  when 
the  Ohio  river  is  at  its  lowest  stage  of  water,  and  that  a 
formal  celebration  of  the  event  is  to  take  place  on  the 
11th  instant.  The  same  paper  adds  these  remarks  to  the 
annunciation  of  the  fact  above  mentioned: — 

"The  completion  of  this  canal  by  the  almost  unaided 
exertions  of  this  state,  within  the  short  period  of  seven 
years,  presents  one  of  the  most  astonishing  moral  specta- 
cles which  has  ever  occurred  in  the  civil  history  of  this, 
or  of  any  other  country.  Without  an  accumulated  re- 
venue, and  without  any  other  resources  but  the  soundness 
of  her  public  credit,  this  young  and  enterprising  state 
has  consummated  a  great  public  work  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  her  political  existence,  which,  for  its  magnitude 
and  its  public  utility,  would  do  honor  to  the  oldest  and 
the  most  powerful  empire  in  Europe: — The  lasting  and 
substantial  benefits  of  which  will  be  felt,  through  all 
time  to  come,  by  every  member  of  our  federal  union,  as 
well  as  by  the  foreign  bordering  states  which  lie  north 
and  south  of  us." 

The  Cape  he  Vebb  Islands.  No  considerable  quan- 
tity of  rain  has  fallen  on  these  islands  far  three  years — 
and  the  land  lias  become  parched,  and  unfitted  for  culti- 
vation; the  seed  that  Mas  sowed  in  the  present  year  re- 
mains without,  the  appearance  of  vitality.  Most  of  the 
animals  had  died  of  starvation,  and  the  people  were  hard- 
ly able  to  keep  up  a  miserable  existence — their  means  of 
purchasing  provisions  being  exhausted  by  the  long  dura- 
tion of  the  drought — and  12  or  14  were  dying  daily  at 
Port  Praya,  only.  These  islands  were  inhabited  by  00 
or  70,000  persons;  and  it  is  thought  that  the  greater  part 
must  perish,  if  charitable  relief  be  not  speedily  obtained. 

Prfmatfrk  ixtiskmext.  A  distressing  instance  of  prema- 
ture interment,  occurred  last  week  in  the  neighborhood  of  Old 
street,  St.  Luke's.  A  poor  woman  and  her  son  were  violently 
attacked  with  cholera,  which  in  the  ease  of  the  latter  very  soon 
terminated,  as  it  was  supposed,  fatally;  and  after  having  lain 
apparently  lifeless  for  a  few  hour-;,  the  body  was  buried.-  The 
poor  woman  also  shortly  after  got  worse,  awl  became  insensi 
hie  and  motionless.  Having  been  kept  as  Ion j  as  was  consi- 
dered safe,  she  was  put  into  a  coffin  to  be  buried;  but  just  as 
the  undertakers  were  about  to  screw  it  down,  she  revived, 
pushed  off  the  lid,  and  very  soon  recovered.  Having  anxious- 
ly inquired  about  her  son,  she  was  informed  that  he  had  been 
buried  for  several  hours,  which  made  her  very  uneasy,  and  she 
insisted  on  his  bein?  exhumed.  Her.  desires  were,  after  a  short 
delay,  complied  with,  and  the  horror  of  the  spectators  can 
scarcely  be  imagined,  when  on  opening  the  coffin  it  was  found 
the  child  had  turned  round,  and  torn  its  face  almost  to  pieces 
with  agony,  having,  it  must  of  course  be  supposed;  come  to 
life  in  this  dreadful  situation.  [London  Globe. 

A  riant.  A  late  paper  says  that  a  man  was  walking 
about  the  streets  of  Boston  who  was  six  feet  ten  inches 
and  three  quarters  high;  he  was  one  of  Napoleon's  Ma- 
meluke guards,  and  a  native  of  Boston,  in  America. 

[There  were,  not  long  since,  three  brothers  in  Balti- 
more from  Kentucky,  whose  average  height  was  said  to 


exceed  seven  feet.  They  were  fine  looking  and  powerf 
men,  and  good  humored  ones  too.  The  bo\  s  called  the 
"shot-towers."] 

The  west.  The  Baltimore  and  Wheeling  transport! 
tion  line  now  convey  goods  from  the  first  to  the  last  nam< 
place  in  eight  days — and  from  Frederick  to  Wheeling 
seven;  the  distance  between  the  latter  places  is  225  mile 
and  it  is  expected,  will  soon   be  performed  in  Jive  day 

The  papeh  systex.  Elegant  shavings!  The  Savai 
nab  Georgian  of  the  4th  inst.  says — Among  the  mat 
transfers  of  Macon  bills  by  the  kiwwing  ones  after  the  fa 
lure,  was  the  following,  which  we  have  on  the  authoril 
of  persons  living  near  the  spot.  A  person  in  Habersha 
county  had  between  two  and  three  thousand  dollars  i 
these  bills,  when  he  got  a  letter  announcing  the  failure  < 
intended  stoppage.  He  immediately  hired  a  person  1 
ride  express  into  Tennessee  to  buy  up  U.  S.  bank  not< 
at  any  premium,  without  telling  him  what  had  occurei 
The  agent  got  the  whole  off  at  a  moderate  discount,  an 
on  his  way  back  he  met  the  news  of  the  failure,  whe 
he  reinvested  the  capital,  excepting  about  $500  again  at 
discount  of  over  50  per  cent.  Returning  to  his  consciei 
tious  employer,  this  faithful  steward  said  the  bills  wei 
somehow  in  bad  odor,  and  he  could  only  purchase  $500 
and  thus  he  pockets  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  dollai 
hy  his  ingenuity. 

Before  the  news  of  the  failure  were  generally  know 
in  the  Upper  country,  debts  were  paid  that  were  doubtful 
and  even  desperate,  property  was  sold  for  prices  befor 
thought  extravagant;  negroes  in  particular  as  being  eas 
of  transfer,  sold  exceedingly  well.  Among  these  fraud 
were  some  truly  distressing  cases  of  individual  sufferin; 
and  even  ruin. 

JSTonTH  Western  bank.  Wheeling,  Oct.  13.  Tw 
more  bags  of  the  specie  taken  from  the  bank,  containing 
upwards  of  $600,  were  found  on  Wednesday  last,  betweei 
Market  and  Main  street,  at  the  upper  end  of  town. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  how  the  robbers  accomplishei 
an  entrance  into  the  bank,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  i 
was  with  a  false  key.  In  the  inside  they  found  the  ke; 
of  the  vault.  The  money  was  in  a  remarkably  strong 
iron  chest; — this  they  forced  open  with  levers. 

[Persons  have  been  arrested  at  Philadelphia,  as  con 
cerned  in  the  robbery  of  this  bank.] 

New  discovered  islands!  Capt.  Hiram  Covell,  o 
the  barque  Alliance,  has  just  returned  to  Newport,  R.  I 
from  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  states  that  on  the  7th  Mav 
1831,  in  latitude  4°  30'  N.  longitude  lf)80  4tf  E.  he  disco 
xeved  a  group  of  fourteen  islands  not  laid  down  on  airj 
chart.  They  were  all  inhabited,  and  the  natives  spok< 
the  Spanish  language.    He  called  them  the  Covell  Group 

Pout  re;  al.  Both  the  Paris  and  London  editors  gene 
rally  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mas: 
of  the  Portuguese  prefer  Don  Miguel's  government,  ant 
believe  him  to  be  the  legitimate  sovereign. 

Evoeish  DIVORCER.  In  the  house  of  lords  the  earl  ol 
Eldon  moved  the  second  reading  of  Moffatfs  divorce 
bill.  The  lord  chancellor  resisted  it.  He  said  that  the 
only  cases  in  which  women  had  obtained  their  divorce 
Mere  cases  in  which  incest  had  been  committed:  and 
the  consequence  of  granting  a  divorce  to  a  wife-  on  the 
ground  of  simple  adultery  and  desertion  would  be,  thai 
any  husband,  by  committing  those  offences,  might  gel 
himself  divorced  whenever  he  pleased.  The  house  di- 
vided: for  the  second  reading  8,  against  16 — majority 
against  the  bill  8. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHOLERA. 

New  York.     Deaths  by  the  cholera  last  week,  14. 

Baltimore.  Total  number  of  deaths  last  week  only  52,  of 
which  10  were  of  cholera. 

Richmond.  The  epidemic  has  much  abated  in  this  city— but 
a  good  many  colored  persons  were  yet  victims  of  it  there,  and 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Petersburg.     Solitary  cases  still  happen  in  this  town. 

Cincinnati.  The  cholera  has  appeared  in  this  city— and  seems 
to  be  very  severe  in  its  attack:  14  died  on  the  19th  instant— and 
some  deaths  had  taken  place  previously. 

St.  Louis.    A  few  cases  have  appeared  in  St.  Louis. 
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At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  the  epidemic 
has  latelv  caused  a  good  many  death*. 

Ckambersbur»,l\\.  There  were  seven  deaths  by  cholera  in 
this  town  from  Saturday  morning  to  Sunday  evening  last,  and 
many  persons  attacked  on  Sunday.  The  alarm  is  said  to  have 
been  '-without  precedent."  The  supreme  court  broke  up  im- 
mediately. 

Hagerttovm — many  fatal  ease*  have  recently  happened. 
A  Wt*  York  paper  .-ays  -A  meat  mortality  occurred  on  board 
the  packet  ship  Albany,  on  her  passage  from  Havre.  Two  of 
the  crew  died  of -cholera,  and  thirty-four  of  her  Swiss  passen- 
gers, (twenty  of  them  children)  died  of  worms.  The  disease 
was  supposed  to  have  been  brought  on  by  the  bad  quality  of 
their  food,  previous  to  their  embarkation.  The  remainder  of 
the  crew  and  passengers  arrived  in  good  health. 

From  the  Norfolk  Herald.  There  are  two  hundred  men, 
white  and  colored,  who  have  been  employed  at  the  different 
fisheries  between  Se  well's  Poinl  and  Cape  Henry,  for  a  month 
past,  and  constantly  exposed  to  the  beat  of  the  sun,  the  drench- 
ing of  the  rain,  and  tiie  night  dews;  who  are  at  least  half  their 
time  immersed  to  the  middle  in  salt  water,  arid  undergoing  great 
bodily  fatigue;  and  who  abstain  from  liquor  only  when  it  is  not 
to  be  had  for  love  or  money— yet  not  one  of  them  has  been  at- 
tacked by  the  cholera! 

— ..*©©©<«.— 
ELECTIONS. 
We  intend  to  give  not  only  very  full,  but  also  comparative 
.returns  of  the  elections  in  the  several  states  which  have  just 
,taken  place,  or  are  about  to  happen,  so  far  as  practicable — be- 
cause of  their  great  utility  for  reference',  under  those  general  re- 
gulations— 

We  shall,  hereafter,  and,  with  much  care,  endeavor  to  avoid 
the  insertion  of  high- pressure  calculations  and  reports,  and  con- 
fine ourselves  to  simple  presentations  of  facts,  as  they  appear. 
While  an  election  is  pending,  we  intend  to  give  the  current 
jiews  concerning  it — but  when  the  result  is  generally  ascer- 
tained, we  shall  wait  for  the  official,  oV  otherwise  well  authen- 
ticated statement  of  particulars,  for  the  record.. 

New  Jersey  eletion  of  members  of  the  legislature,  held  last 
{week. 

Clay. 
0 


Counties. 
Bergen, 
Essex, 
Morris, 
Sussex, 
Somerset, 
Warren, 
Middlesex, 
Hunterdon, 
Burlington, 
Monmouth, 
Gloucester, 
Salem, 
Cumberland, 
Cape  May, 


Jackson. 
4 
0 
0 
4 
4 
3 
0 
6 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Clay  majority  in  joint  ballot  18. 

The  council,  (or  senate),  consists  of  14  members,  one  from 
-each  .county— 8  of  those  are  "Clay,"  and  6  Jackson ;  the  assembly 
■has  50  members — 33  Clay  and  17  Jackson.  Clay  majority  in 
joint  ballot  18. 

Last  year  the  Jackson  party  had  a  small  majority  in  joint 
.ballot;  in  1830  the  Jackson  majority  was  20;  and  in  1829  it  was 
twenty-nine. 

The  return  ofvotesinthe  several  counties  shall  be  register- 
ed—if  reports]  to  us.  We  have  the  particular  returns  from  live 
.or  six  counties,  only. 

Pennsylvania  election.  "There  is  no  knowing  who's  go- 
vernor until  after  the  election,"  is  an  old  saying  in  Pennsylva- 
nia; and  was  never  more  applicable  than  on  the  recent  occasion. 
At  the  start,  the  friends  of  gov.  Wolf  calculated  a  majority  of 
more  than  20,000,  and  those  of  Mr.  Ritner  one  of  10,000  votes; 
and  each  party  was  sanguine.  The  wonderful  results  of  the 
■election  in  ihe  city  of  Philadelphia  and  its  neighborhood,  were 
.beyond  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Ritner;  and,  in  their 
excitement,  they  looked  for  a  majority  of  15  or  20,000  in  his 
favor;  and  even  when  the  pro  pert  of  this  bad  disappeared,  an 
examination  of  the  votes  of  18-»1  still  assured  them  of  a  small 
majority.  Hut -the  counties  not  then  heard  from,  (from  local  or 
other  causes,  not  necessary  for  in  to  refer  to),  gave  to  gov.  Wolf 
majorities  beyond  the  hopes  of  his  friends— and  the  result  seems 
to  b«,  that  the  latter  has  beaten  Mr.  Ritner  by  a  majority  of 
about  3,000  votes,  out  of,  perhaps,  more  than  160,000. 

We  shall  soon  have  the  Official  returns,  and  they  will  be 
fully  inserted,  in  contrast  with  tho.-,e  of  18-29,  when"  also  the 
same  gentlemen  were  candidates, for  the  gubernatorial  chair  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1809,  Mr.  Wolf  beat  Mr.  Ritner  26,522  votes— 
and  in  1828  gen.  Jackson's  majority  over  Mr.  Adams  was  more 
than  50,000. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  "National  Republican  conven- 
tion" was  held  at  Harrisburg  on  Monday  last — nearly  every 
member  attending,  at  which  the  "anti-masonic  and  anti-Jack- 
eon"  ticket  for  electors  of  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted,  the  ticket  proposed  sometime  ago 
by  this  convention  being  withdrawn.     So  there  will   be  only 


two  tickets  in  Pennsylvania.  Both  parties  enter  upon  the  con- 
tent with  entire  confidence  of  success!  One  saying,  that  thousands 
who  voted  against  Mr.  Wolf  will  vote  for  gen.  Jackson;  the 
other,  that  thousands  who  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Ritner  will  vote 
against  gen,  Jackson.    Probably  both  are  right. 

Subsequent  accounts  report  gov.  Wolf's  majority  at  3,507, 
and  at  4,2;2G.  We  presume  that  the  exact  majority  is  not  yet 
ascertained. 

In  the  address  of  the  National  Republican  convention,  which 
met  at  Harrisburg  on  Monday  last,  111  members  present,  a  vic- 
tory is  claimed;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  anti-Jackson  party  has 
obtained  a  "decided  majority  in  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  state,  an  increase  in  the  senate,  and  half  the  members  of 
congress  elect,"  &c.  This  convention  adopted  the  anti-masonic 
electoral  ticket  with  only  one  dissenting  voice. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  elected  to  con- 
gress so  far  as  we  have  received  them— the  votes  for  the  parties 
to  these  elections  shall  be  given  hereafter — if  stated,  by  districts. 
Jackson— Messrs.  Sutherland,  Ramsay,  Wagener,  Muhlenbwg. 
Anthony,  Henderson,  H.  King,  Miller,  Laporte,  Coulter,  and 
Jackson — 11. 

Jlnti-Jackson— Messrs.  Binney,  Harper,  WatmougK,  Stewart, 
Denny,  Chambers,  Darlington,  Potts,  Hiestcr,  Barnitz,  Clarke, 
McKennan,  Sill— 13. 

The  names  of  the  present  members  re-elected  are  in  italic. 
The  state  is  now  entitled  to  28  members. 

John  Swjft,  esq.  (anti-Jackson)  has  been  elected  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

South  Carolina  election.  The  election  for  members  of 
the  legislature  of  this  state  was  held  on  the  8th  and  Dth  Inst.  In 
Charleston  district,  the  "State  Rights  and  Free  Trade"  (alias 
nullification)  ticket  was  wholly  carried  by  an  average  majority 
of  130  or  140  votes,  over  the  "Union  and  States'  Rights"  ticket. 
The  contest  was  exceedingly  animated. 

The  numerical  force  of  the  Charleston  delegation  (16)  in  the 
house  of  representatives  will,  probably,  give  to  that  body  a  ma- 
jority favorable  to  the  doctrines  of  nullification,  as  the  majority 

was  at  the  last  session — the  political  character  of  the  Charleston 

delegation  then  being  as  it  is  now. 

It  seems  also  from  what  appears  in  the  "Mercury,"  that  the 

nullificatory  party  has  succeeded  in  several  other  districts.     It 

is  not  said,  however,  which  party  had  these  districts  at  the  last 

election. 

Georgia,  election.  From  the  Milledgeville  Journal.  The 
following  are  the  number  of  votes  for  each  candidate  from  the 
seventy  counties  received  and  stated  in  the  table.  The  ten 
counties  not  yet  heard  from,  will,  we  think,  give  some  majority 
to  those  who  now  stand  lowest  on  the  list;  but  not  such  we 
think  as  to  produce  much  change. 

Wayne  32,947       Owens  20 .64  3 

Wilde  28,868       Terrell  20,534 

Gilmer  25,068*      Watson  20,146 

Clayton  25,062       Bran  ham  19,963 

Foster  24,696       Stewart  18,876 

Gambl  .23,632       Harris  18,475 

Jones  81,886       Lamar  15,830 

Schley  21,551       Nevvnan  15,441 

Coffee  21,095       Milton  5,006 

Haynes  20,783 

The  Augusta  Courier  says — 

"Judge  Clayton  will  be  re-elected.  This  is  entirely  owing  to 
party  arrangement.  If  the  Troup  party  had  been  as  honest  as 
their  opponents,  the  result  would  have  been  very  different.  See 
how  the  Clark  party  shake  Newnan  from  their  skirts,  as  some- 
thing that  contaminated.  At  the  last  election  he  was  third  man 
on  the  list!  Now  the  last  but  one  of  19  candidates.  The  Troup 
party  owed  it  to  political  consistency  to  have  dropt  Clayton. 
But  by  looking  at  the  table,  our  readers  will  perceive  the  "force 
of  party  organization  triumphing  over  principle  and  every  thing 
else.  We  think  freely,  and  so  speak.  This  election  furnishes 
no  evidence  of  the  state's  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  polities  of 
the  day.  It  was  a  common  thing  at  the  election  to  hear  union 
men  saying,  I  cannot  give  up  men  with  whom  I  have  acted  all 
my  life.  We  acknowledge  this  course  docs  some  credit  to  the 
heart,  if  it  does  none  to  the  head." 

Ohio  elections.  The  elections  for  governor,  members  of 
congress  and  of  the  legislature  of  this  state,  took  place  on 
Tuesday  the  9th  inst. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  National  Republican 
party  withdrew  their  candidate  for  governor,  and  adopted  the 
nomination  of  the  anti-masonic  convention;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  anti-masons  have  withdrawn  their  ticket  of 
elctors  of  president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  adopted  that  of  the  National  Republicans.  Mr.  Lucas  was 
the  "Jackson  candidate"  for  governor,  and  Mr.  ii/man  the  anti- 
Jackson. 

We  attempted  to  make  a  table  of  the  votes  so  far  as  received, 
but  discovering  several  erroneous  or  conflicting  accounts,  have 
laid  it  aside.  The  returns,  however,  compared  with  former 
elections,  shew  the  probability  that  Mr.  Lucas  has  been  elected 
governor  of  Ohio  by  a  majority  greater  than  was  given  to  the 
Jackson  ticket  in  1828. 


'Exclusiv.  of  his  Lincoln  vote,  supposed  to  be  about  150. 
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IS 


In  1828  the  Jackson  ticket  liad 
Adams  do. 

Whole  number 

Majority  for  Jackson 
In  1830  Mr.  MeArthur  had 
Lucas 

Whole  number 


131,052 

4,140 
50,382 
47,982 

98,364 

2,400 


Majority  for  MeArthur 

The  following  are  reported  as  elected  to  congress  from  Ohio, 
now  entitled  to  19  members: 

Jackson.  Messrs.  Lytle,  Webster,  Jones,  McLene,  Chaney, 
Mitchiel,  Leavitt—7. 

Jlnti- Jackson.  Messrs.  Crane,  Corwin,  Fishback,  Vinton, 
MeArthur,*  Vance,  Bell,  Spangler,  Sloane,  Uuinby,  Whittlesey 
—11. 

Present  members  in  italic.   The  other  districts  not  heard  from. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

A  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte  put  a  period  to  his  own  life,  while 
on  board  a  merchant  vessel  on  his  way  to  Greece.  He  had 
appeared  to  be  perfecty  happy,  and  no  motive  is  suggested  for 
the  suicide. 

The  dutchess  d'Angouleme  was  in  London,  but  contemplated 
a  speedy  departure  for  Austria;  and  a  London  paper  observes— 
Our  government  has  granted  to  Charles  X.  the  free  use  of  a 
king's  steamer,  to  convey  him  from  Edinburgh  to  Hamburg!); 
but  Prussia  and  Austria  refuse  him  passports,  unless  the  dutch- 
ess  of  Berri,  who  is  now  in  La  Vendee,  accompanies  the  royal 
family  to  Gratz. 

It  is  stated  in  the  London  Court  Journal,  that  Joseph  Bona- 
parte had  taken,  for  one  year,  the  house  of  general  sir  George 
Ashe,  No.  23,  Park  Crescent 

Accounts  from  Naples  of  August  16th,  state  that  the  stream 
of  lava  from  Vesuvius  destroyed  the  paths  by  which  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  was  attainable,  and  that  it  has  therefore 
been  necessary  to  commence  new  ones  for  those  who  desire  to 
obtain  a  near  inspection  of  the  interesting  phenomena  daily  oc- 
curring. 

Extract  of  a  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  from  Rome:— "The 
death  of  the  duke  of  Reiehstadt  will  cause  a  meeting  of  the 
whole  family  of  Napoleon  around  their  mother  at  Rome.  Lu- 
cien  and  Jerome  Bonaparte  are  already  here,  as  well  as  the 
countess  Camerata,  daughter  of  the  princess  Eliza  Bacchiochi. 
Louis,  the  ex-king  of  Holland,  and  Mine.  Murut  are  hourly  ex- 
pected. Their  object  is  to  induce  her  to  make  anew  will  to 
dispose  of  her  immense  property,  which  she  had  bequeathed  to 
her  deceased  grand  son.  Cardinal  Fesch  will,  in  all  probability, 
make  use  of  his  influence  to  induce  his  sister  to  make  an  equi- 
table distribution.  It  is  said  that  the  confessor  of  Madame 
Letitia  is  a  Jesuit,  and  that  his  counsel  will  probably  direct  her 
determination.  The  Russian  ambassador  has  offered  80,000 
Roman  crowns  for  the  palace  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  in  order  to 
form  a  suitable  permanent  residence  for  the  Russian  embassy. 
The  court  of  Rome  is  flattered  by  this  determination  of  the  em- 
peror. Thus  Austria,  Russia  and  Spain  will  have  suitable  re- 
sidences for  their  representatives,  while  the  ambassador  of 
France  will  be  lodged  in  a  furnished  hotel,  like  the  envoy  of  a 
secondary  power." 

GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 

Lord  Durham  was  about  to  return  from  St.  Petersburgh. — 
Nothing  is  stated  as  to  the  result  of  his  mission;  but  it  seems 
that  he  would  receive  the  most  courteous  attention  on  leaving 
that  capital. 

The  Irish  representative  prelates  in  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament will  be,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  bishops  of 
Killala,  Ossory  and  Clonfort. 

Dr.  Baines,  one  of  the  English  vicars  apostolic,  has  been  call- 
ed to  Rome,  to  be  made  one  of  the  perpetual  assistant  prelates 
to  the  papal  throne. 

The  decease  of  sir  Walter  Scott  was  instantly  expected — at 
the  last  accounts  from  Abbotsford. 

The  Cork  Reporter  of  the  5th  September  gives  a  long  account 
of  a  "massacre"  that  had  just  taken  place  near  Donerile.  A 
detachment  of  soldiers  had  been  drawn  out  to  protect  the  agents 
of  the  church  in  certain  valuations  of  property  for  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  and  on  the  other  hand,  from  12  to  15,000  of  the 
people  assembled,  and  soon  manifested  indications  of  hostility. 
How  the  affray  commenced  does  not  exactly  appear,  but  it  re- 
sulted in  firing  upon  the  populace,  and  the  "killing  and  wound- 
ing of  about  twenty  persons.  The  people  then  dispersed— but 
the  adjacent  county  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  consterna- 
tion, for  vengeance,  it  was  feared,  would  be  taken  for  this 
transaction.  The  coroner's  inquest  held  over  the  bodies  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  "justifiable  homicide." 

The  Irish  farmers  were  purchasing  large  quantities  of  arsenic 
to  "salt"  the  tithe-hay! 

The  cholera  still  prevails  in  Great  Britain— in  some  places  se- 
verely— and  also  at  Sligo  and  other  places  in  Ireland. 

The  lady  of  the  late  Benjamin  West  recently  died  of  the  cho- 
lera at  London. 

♦Another  account  says  that  Mr.  MeArthur  has  been  beaten 
two  votes. 


Many  awful  disturbances  had  happened  in  Ireland.  In  Wex- 
ford the  people  were  destroying  property  by  fire  and  other 
means,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church  was  deli- 
berately attempted  to  be  murdered.  At  VValzon  the  soldiers 
fired  on  the  people,  &c.  &.c.  Fergus  O'Conner,  esq.  and  capt. 
James  Ludlow  Stawell,  (.both  candidates  for  parliament),  have 
been  arrested  for  attending  anti-tithe  meetings.) 

A  serious  and  disgraceful  riot  took  place  at  Manchester  on  the 
2d  Sept.  After  some  other  outrageous  doings,  the  mob  attack- 
ed the  cholera  hospital,  and  pretty  near  demolished  the  whole 
concern,  with  its  furniture,  &c.  carrying  off  the  patients,  some 
of  whom  were  then  in  a  collapsed  state,  and  died  immediately. 
The  military  was  called  in  to  aid  the  police,  and  nine  persons, 
chiefly  Irishmen,  being  made  prisoners,  the  people  dispersed. 

The  Berks,  (England),  Chronicle,  says  that  Thomas  Pery- 
man,  who  yet  followed  his  trade  of  a  stone  mason,  ascending 
and  descending  tall  ladders,  &c.  as  iu  his  youth — was  16  or  1" 
years  old  at  the  death  of  Charles  II. 

The  English  electors  appear  to  care  very  little  now  for  th« 
elective  franchise  which  they  have  taken  so  much  trouble  tr 
obtain.  It  is  necessary  to  register  the  name  of  the  voter,  am 
the  fee  for  the  registration  is  one  shilling;  accounts  similar  t< 
the  following  are  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  number  of  freeholders  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshin 
who  have  sent  in  their  claims  to  be  registered  is  remarkabh 
small.  In  many  of  the  parishes  not  above  one-fourth  of  tin 
electors  have  given  the  requisite  notices.  [Leeds  Intel. 

It  is  affirmed,  that  very  few  more  than  one-third  of  the  elec 
tors  of  the  northern  division  of  the  county  of  Wilts  have  regis 
tered  their  votes.  [Bath  Chronicle. 


TRANCE. 

There  are  various  reports  of  new  organizations  a*oong  th 
Carlists,  and  it  would  appear  that,  the  disaffected  were  prepar 
ing  for  action.  They  were  committing  horrible  outrages  in  L 
Vendee,  where  the  duchess  of  Berri  was  yet  said  to  remain 
But  the  nation  at  large  was  quiet;  and  it  seems  that  the  duches 
might  be  captured — except  because  of  difficulties  that  woul 
arise  in  disposing  of  her  person  afterwards.  The  govern  men 
of  Louis  Philip  would  avoid  that. 

The  receipts  of  the  custom  house  of  Havre  for  the  month  c 
August,  amounted  to  2,425,793  francs. 

The  French  funds  were  rather  improving. 

The  Journal  de  la  Drome  of  the  26th  hist,  states  that  for  torn 
days  past  a  violent  conflagration  had  been  rising  in  the  royc 
forest  of  Vercors.  The  Haines  have  spread  over  an  extent  c 
two  leagues,  and  destroyed  every  thing  from  the  village  of  Chr 
bantcs  to  Derbonneuse. 

On  the  17th  inst.  the  heather  of  the  lands  in  the  commune  c 
St.  Mugne,  near  Bordeaux,  was  set  on  fire,  and  burnt  to  a  cor 
siderable  extent;  in  its  course  the  fire  destroyed  two  large  folc 
of  sheep,  the  whole  of  the  animals  having  perished.  The  polic 
are  in  pursuit  of  the  perpetrators. 

HOLLAND    AND    BELGIUM. 

The  affairs  between  these  two  kingdoms  remain  in  statu  qit< 
The  young  queen  of  Belgium's  horse  took  fright  near  Lackei 

and  furiously  ran  away  with  her.     A  countryman  stopped  tl 

horse,  by  placing  his  wagon  across  the  road. 

GERMANY. 

The  German  papers  contain  no  facts  to  justify,  in  any  mai 
ner,  fears  for  the  occurrence  of  revolt,  insurrection,  or  even 
violent  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  confederation  pronoun 
ed  by  the  diet.  The  Baden  government  has  dissolved  all  tl 
committees  formed  in  that  duchy  for  the  relief  of  Polish  e-m 
'/rants,  declaring  that  those  brave  but  unfortunate  refuge 
should  in  future  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

Accounts  from  Frankfort  say  that  Austria  and  Prussia  d 
mand  of  the  diet  of  Germany  10  millions  of  florins  to  defr; 
their  expenses  for  their  armament  in  putting  down  the  revol 
tionary  spirit  in  Germany,  and  it  is  thought  the  German  princ 
will  be  forced  to  comply  with  the  request. 

The  German  press  is  a  prey  to  still  further  persecutions.  Tl 
king  of  Wurtemberg,  who  appeared  hostile  to  measures  of  s 
verity,  is  now  the  most  inclined  to  rigor  and  severity. 

PORTUGAL. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  matter  from  Portugal — but  the  amou 
of  the  whole  of  it  is  this:  that  Don  Pedro,  on  the  land  side, 
completely  blocked  up  by  the  superior  forces  of  Miguel;  th 
Oporto  had  been  strongly  fortified,  and  would  hold  out,  if  ;i 
miral  Sartorious  should  keep  the  sea  open.  Pedro  has  be 
much  disturbed  by  the  priests — who  are  almost  universal 
against  him.  A  large  body  of  Poles,  and  other  recruits,  w 
soon  expected  to  arrive  at  Oporto.  The  fate  of  the  expedili 
would  appear  very  doubtful. 

BARBARY    POWERS. 

The  Gazette  of  Piedmont  gives  the  following  of  the  24th  u 
from  Leghorn: — "A  vessel  just  arrived  from  Tripoli,  states  tl 
the  greatest  disorder  prevailed  there  on  account  of  a  dema 
made  by  the  English  government  for  200,000  colonates.  T 
pacha  having  levied  a  fresh  contribution,  in  order  to  pay  at  Je; 
part  of  the  sum,  the  Arabs  rose  in  arms,  and  proceeded  to  Tripe 
with  the  resolution  of  deposing  him.  The  gates  of  the  to\ 
were  however  closed,  and  barricaded  against  them.  The  Ei 
lish  consul  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  commanded  by  capt; 
Sopramch,  which  happened  to  be  in  port  while  the  two  Brit 
frigates  were  out  at  sea.  Seven  other  Englishmen  also  emba; 
ed  as  well  as  all  the  Europeans,  who  were  apprehensive  of  l 
consequences  of  the  anarchy  and  confusion  likely  to  ensue 
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The  paelia  has  offered  70,000  colonates,  which  were  refused, 
100,000  being  demanded  immediately." 

ITALY. 

Italy  furnishes  little  at  present  to  prove  that  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom is  alive  within  her.     A  solitary  paragraph  respecting  Milan 

is  all  that  I  can  find  in  the  last  Italian  journals  that  approaches 
to  indication  that  that  spirit  is  not  dead,*but  sleepeth;  I  mean  an 
account  of  the  murder  of  a  young  man  by  an  Austrian  sentinel, 
which  caused  3,000  of  the  victim's  fellow  citizens  to  congregate; 
but,  (as  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  says),  what  could  they  do 
without  arms?  Nothing  but  give  vent  to  their  feelings  in  vain 
execrations  of  their  masters,  and  which  they  did  by  cries,  which 
may  have  compromised  many  of  them  of  "mort  a  nos  tyrant," 
(death  to  our  tyrants.) 

RUSSIA. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  stud  of  the  countess  Orloff 
Tohesmensky: 

Its  present  complement  is  1,320  horses,  of  Arabia,  English 
and  other  racers.  The  grounds  attached  to  it  amount  to  a  thou- 
sand and  eighty  acres,  and  the  number  of  grooms  and  laborers 
employed  in  it  are  tour  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 
The  sum  realized  by  the  sale  of  horses  is  of  considerable  annual 
amount;  and  they  are  sold,  not  only  on  the  spot  itself,  but  in  the 
regular  markets,  both  at  St.  Petersburg!)  and  Moscow.  It  lies 
near  Bobrow  in  the  provice  of  Waronese,  on  one  of  the  countess' 
estates,  called  Chrjenow,  and  was  first  set  on  foot  by  her  father 
in  the  year  1778. 

The  Russian  government  has  purchased  the  two  Sphynxcs  re- 
cently discovered  near  the  palace  of  Menon,  in  the  ruins  of 
Thebes.  They  cost  61,000  rubles,  and  28,000  more  for  convey- 
ing them  to  St.  Petersburgh.  This  double  monument  of  ancient 
Egypt  is  to  become  an  ornament  of  the  capital  of  the  Czars. 

GREECE. 

There  are  very  serious  troubles  in  Greece,  especially  at  Mis- 
solonghi,  where  much  blood  has  been  shed.  The  Greeks  appear 
no  longer  to  respect  the  foreign  troops,  and  arc  said  to  have  had 
some  affrays  with  the  French  of  which  the  particulars  are  not 
known.  [Mlgemcine  Zcitung,  8th  September. 

A  private  letter  from  Ancona  says— The  master  of  a  vessel 
which  has  just  arrived  from  Missolonghi  and  Anatorico  states, 
that  on  the  2d  ult.  those  two  towns  were  attacked  by  1,000  men 
from  the  neighboring  mountains,  headed  by  capt.  Gardachioti, 
a  brother  of  Criva.  Every  house  was  plundered,  and  even  the 
Franks  were  not  respected.  Gardachioti  is  of  the  partv  oppos- 
ed to  that  of  Capo  d'Istrias,  and  as  Missolonghi  and  Antolica 
had  already  declared  themselves  for  the  government  of  Fatras, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  Zavella,  of  the  party  of  Capo  d'Istrias,  he 
took  this  opportunity-  of  avenging  himself.  After  having  com- 
mitted great  depredations,  these  troop3  retired  to  their  moun- 
tains." 

TURKEY. 

We  have  details  of  the  progress  of  the  Egyptians  under  Ibra- 
him bey,  in  Syria.  He  had  entirely  routed  and  dispersed,  or 
made  prisoners  of  the  troops  of  the  sultan,  and  with  a  very 
small  loss  for  himself.  We  have  not  yet  anv  certain  accounts 
the  several  times  reported  battle  between'the  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  fleets. 

Many  of  the  Turks  say  that  the  mir^fortunes  of  the  sultan 
are  caused  by  the  Almighty,  because  that  "the  faithful"  have 
been  compelled  to  adopt  the  costume  and  arms  of  the  infidels! 

ASIA. 

The  Berlin  State  Gazette  of  the  24th  instant,  brings  intelli- 
gence from  St.  Petersburg!]  to  August  15.  The  following  com- 
mercial news  is  from  Petropawlowsk,  dated  July  5:— On 'the  1st 
instant,  a  caravan  arrived  here  from  Tashkent,  consisting  of 
two  commanders,  50  Asiatic  merchants,  20  servants,  136  driv- 
ers,  647  camels,  and  -2!)  wagons.  The  merchandise  consists  of 
cotton  thread, furs,  dried  fruit,  lambskins  and  Chinese  silver 
ro-day  another  caravan  has  arrived  from  the  same  place.  It,  is 
composed  of  185  camels,  6  wagons,  3  merchants  and  43  driver* 
»nd  has  brought  the  same  kind  of  articles  as  the  former.  These 
caravans  left  Tashkent  in  May,  and  experienced  no  attack  from 
the  Kirgiscs." 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

A  late  account  from  Buenos  Ayres  says— "A  few  ni<mt«  ago 
the  police  arrested  nearly  200  females,  in  order  to  send  them-to 
the  frontier,  where  they  are  much  in  request.  It  was  ordered 
hat  none  but  Indies  of  a  certain  class  should  be  taken,  but  the 
whee  made  a  mistake  and  laid  hold  of  several  ladies  not  noto- 
■totixly  of  equivocal  character.  Tiie  outcry  amongst,  the  fair 
>artof  the  creation  against  the  governors  and  tho  government 
vas  so  gnat,  that  I  believe  they  became  heartily  ashamed  of 
he  means  they  had  adopted  to  find  helpmates  for  the  destitute 
»n  the  confines  of  the  republic,  and  most  of  the  damsels  were 
estored  to  their  homes."  With  admirable  simplicity  our  infor- 
nant  goes  on  to  state,  "Perhaps  this  was  an  uncalled-for mea- 
urc,  few  cities  presenting  such  nn  outward  appearance  of  mo- 
ahty  as  Buenos  Ayres.  No  ladies  of  a  certain  description  pub- 
icly  infest,  the  streets,  and  the  females  even  of  the  very  lowest 
rade  abhor  inebriety. 

The  doubloon  is  worth  111  paper  dollars  at  Buenos  Ayres' 


STATISTICAL  ARTICLES. 
Inapectiom  of  flour.     About  14,000  brls.  flour  were  inspected 

the  town  of  Peter-1 

t. 

During  the  same 
3,000  brls, 


Spanish  church  establishment.  The  Spanish  church  rejoices 
in  58  archbishops,  684  bishops,  11,400  abbots,  936  chapters, 
127,000  parishes,  7,000  hospitals,  23,000  fraternities,  46,000  mo- 
nasteries, 135.000  convents.  312,000  secular  priests,  200,000  in- 
ferior clergy,  400,000  monks  and  nuns.       [Edinburgh  Review. 

Wild  animals  in  Sweden.  A  French  paper  devoted  to  statis- 
tics, calculates  there  were  killed  in  Sweden,  in  1830,  139  bears, 
408  wolves,  217  lynxes,  8,168  foxes,  58  cormorants,  1,219  mar- 
tins and  otters,  31  beavers,  987  sea  dogs,  175  eagles,  and  1,278 
falcons  and  owls. 

Lithographic  press  at  Sheraz.  A  letter  from  a  gentleman  in 
Fersia  mentions  the  establishment  of  a  lithographic  press  at 
Sheraz.  A  native  of  that  place,  named  Mirza  Ahmed,  who  was 
for  some  time  employed  as  Khoosh  Nuwces  in  the  government 
lithographic  establishment  under  captain  Jervis,  is  the  enter- 
prising individual  who  has  introduced  this  valuable  improvement 
into  Fersia.  He  has  already  printed  a  few  of  the  smaller  ele- 
mentary work?  usually  made  use  of  in  the  schools  of  that  coun- 
try, and  has  commenced  printing  the  Koran,  the  first  sheet  of 
which  has  been  forwarded  here  as  a  specimen.  As  a  proof  of 
the  spirit  with  which  the  work  is  carried  on,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  the  sum  of  500  rumauns,  or  about  3,500  rupees,  has 
been  given  to  a  celebrated  Persian  writer,  who  is  to  furnish  the 
copy,  and,  we  suppose,  correct  the  proof  sheets. 

History  of  hats.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  society  of  Anti- 
quaries, J.  A.  Repton,  esq.  communicated  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  paper  on  the  history  of  hats,  accompanied  by  8  sheets 
of  drawings  of  hats  and  caps,  in  an  infinity  of  shapes  and  fa- 
shions, from  the  time  of  Richard  II.  up  to  1784.  He  observed, 
the  name  hat  was  derived  from  a  Saxon  word,  meaning  a  cover- 
ing for  the  head,  in  which  general  sense  it  has  been  used  by 
early  authors,  and  applied  to  the  helmets  of  steel.  Hats  and 
caps  were  anciently  made  of  felt,  woollen,  silk,  straw,  and  va- 
rious other  materials,  and  were  as  diversified  in  their  colors. 
In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  common  people  generally  wore 
woollen  caps;  and  some  acts  were  passed  in  her  reign  to  en- 
courage the  manufacture  of  them.  The  broad  brims  were  in- 
troduced by  the  cardinals  to  their  scarlet  hats  nnd  followed  by 
the  clergy.  The  inconvenience  of  the  broad  brim  all  round 
caused  the  turning  of  one  side  up;  then  two  sides  were  turned 
up;  and,  at  last,  turning  up  three  sides  introduced  the  cocked 
hat.  The  high-crowned  hat  was  first  worn  in  the  time  of  Eli- 
zabeth, and  declined  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Mr.  Repton 
then  noticed  the  ornaments  of  hats,  such  as  feathers,  brooches 
and  bands.  Henry  VIII.  is  described  on  his  entry  into  Calais, 
as  wearing  feathers  from  India  4  feet  long;  and  men  wore  fea- 
thers in  their  hats  as  late  as  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  Yew  is 
mentioned  as  placed  in  the  hat  to  denote  mourning  for  a  de- 
ceased relative  or  friend.  The  paper  contained  numerous  cu- 
rious and  amusing  quotations  on  the  subject  from  a  great  varie- 
ty of  authors.  [London  paper. 

Paper  making.     In  nothing  has  human  ingenuity  exerted   it- 
self more  successfully,  or  more  usefully,  than  in  making  paper. 
That  a   beautiful,   bleached,  tough  and  elastic   sheet,   a  yard 
square,  should  be  produced  for  one  cent,  is  a  result  surpassed  by 
nothing  in  the  arts.     When  we  consider  that  this  sheet  is  better 
suited  to      ■  el  /e  the  impression  of  types,  than  the  most  costly 
md   so  with  all  its  cheapness,  becomes  the  theatre  of 
the  most,  splendid  mental  efforts, — and  that  through  its  instru- 
mentality the  power  of  reason  is  subduing  all  other  powers,  we 
perceive  its  usefulness.     The  process  of  paper  making  has  been 
greatly  expedited,  by  recent  improvements.     A  fnw  years  ago, 
after  the  rags  had  been  ground  and  the  pulp  prepared,  the  pro- 
cess of  reconstructing  was  as  follows:  "One  man  dipped  a  mould 
into  the  vat,  on   which  he  took   up  the  material  of  a  sheet; 
another  man   emptied   the   sheet   upon  a    piece  of  felting;  the 
fellings  were  then  pressed,  which  produced  so  much  consistency 
that  the  sheets  could  be  removed  and  hung  upon  poles  to  dry," 
&c.  &c.     A  few  years  ago,  a  machine  was  invented  whicli  by 
means  of  a  cylinder  coming  in  contact  with  the  pulp,  rolled  off 
the  sheet  in  an  endless  web,  which  being  wound  upon  another 
cylinder  until  a  sufficient  quantity  had  accumulated,  was  cut 
through  with  a  long  knife  iu  the  direction  ofa  radius  from  the  cen- 
tre, and  thus  the  sheets  were  ready  to  hang  up  and  dry  as  before. 
This  machine  reduced  the  price   of  paper   perhaps   fifteen  or 
twenty  percent,  but  the  work  was  not  well  done,  particularly 
because  the  fibres  being  all  drawn  in  dhe  direction,  the  paper 
had,  one  way,  hardly  any  strength.     This  has  been    remedied 
by  subsequent  machinery.  The  reeling  cylinder  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  drying  cylinder,  which  also  answers  as  a  call  index, 
forms  a   fine  surface,  nnd  saves  all    the   operations  of  the  dry 
room.     Hard  by  the  calinder  is  placed  a  pair  of  shears,  which 
working  in    concert   with   the  other  parts  of  the  machine,  clip 
the  web  into  sheets  as  it  is  drawn  out.     So  that  now,  almost  the 
whole   labor   is  saved,   as  well    as  half  the  house   room.     The 
manufacturer  has  but  to  hoist  his  gate,  and  the  web  is  drawn 
out,  dried,  calindered,  and  lies   piled    up  in  sheets,   all  within 
the  space   ofa  few   yards.     These   inventions  have   taken   off 
another  fifteen   or  twenty  per  cent,  from   the   price.     So  great 
has  been  the  effect  of  machinery  invented  within  five  years  that 
the  paper  we  now  use,  though  one  quarter  larger,  cost  a  quarter 
less    than  that  we  used   in    1827.     We   are  sorrv  to  add,  as  the 
winding  up  of  so  good  a  story,  that  this  saving  does  not  remain 
in  our  pockets,  but  all  goes  to  the  community  in  newsboats,  ex- 
presses, correspondences  and  forty  other  tilings  which  nobody 
ever  thour- 
cheapness.  r^,  Y.  Jour.  Com. 
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A  LEAF  FROM  AN  OLD  ALMANAC. 
[From  the  New  England  Magazine  for  September.] 
The  father  of  the  late  Fisher  Ames,  it  is  generally  known 
published  an  Almanac  for  a  long  series  of  years,  which  in  its 
day  was  highly  appreciated  and  extensively  circulated.  A  mu- 
tilated file  of  this  annual  was  lately  found  among  a  bundle  of 
rags,  and  rescued  from  the  devouring  maw  of  the  paper-mill.  It 
affords,  if  not  a  feast,  a  comfortable  luncheon  or  tit-bit  to  an 
antiquarian  appetite.  The  contents  of  one  leaf  are  worthy  of 
preservation.  It  has  already  escaped  the  "conflagration"  dread- 
ed by  its  publisher,  for  almost  three  quarters  of  a  century;  and 
should  it  be  republished,  verbatim  et  literatim,  some  future  anti- 
quarian may  be  pleased  to  find  it,  as  long  hence,  and  pass  it  on 
to  still  future  generations.  According  to  all  present  appearan- 
ces, the  dream  of  the  Almanac-maker  seems  likely,  in  every  re- 
spect, "to  come  to  pass." 

"America  is  a  subject  which  daily  becomes  more  and  more 
interesting:— I  shall  therefore  fill  these  pages  with  a  word  upon 
its  past,  present  and  future  state. 

"I.  First,  of  its  past  state:  Time  has  cast  a  shade  upon  this 
scene. — Since  the  creation  innumerable  accidents  have  happen- 
ed here,  the  bare  mention  of  which  would  create  wonder  and 
surprise;  but  they  are  all  lost  in  oblivion:  the  ignorant  natives 
for  want  of  letters  have  forgot  their  stock;  and  know  not  from 
whence  they  came,  or  how,  or  when  they  arrived  here,  or  what 
has  happened  since.  Who  can  tell  what  wonderful  changes 
have  happened  by  the  mighty  operations  of  nature,  such  as  de- 
luges, volcanoes,  earthquakes,  &c! — Or  whether  great  tracts  of 
land  were  not  absorbed  into  those  vast  lakes  or  inland  seas 
which  occupy  so  much  space  to  the  west  of  us. — But  to  leave 
the  natural,  and  come  to  the  political  state:  we  know  how  the 
French  have  erected  a  line  of  forts  from  the  Ohio  to  Nova  Scotia, 
including  all  the  inestimable  country  to  the  west  of  us,  into  their 
exorbitant  claim.  This,  with  infinite  justice,  the  English  resent- 
ed; and  in  this  cause  our  blood  has  been  spilled:  which  brings 
to  our  consideration, 

"II.  Secondly,  The  present  state  of  North  America.  A 
writer  upon  this  present  time  says, 'The  parts  of  North  America 
which  may  be  claimed  by  Great  Britain  or  France  are  of  as 
much  worth  as  either  kingdom. — That  fertile  country  to  the 
west  of  the  Appalachian  mountains  (a  string  of  8  or  900  miles 
in  length)  between  Canada  and  the  Mississijijii,  is  of  larger  ex- 
tent than  all  France,  Germany  and  Poland;  and  all  well  provid- 
ed with  rivers,  a  very  fine  wholesome  air,  a  rich  soil,  capable  of 
producing  food  and  physick,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the 
conveniency  and  delight  of  life:  in  fine,  the  garden  of  the  world!' 
— Time  was,  we  might  have  been  possessed  of  it:  at  this  time 
two  mighty  kings  contend  for  this  inestimable  prize: — their  re- 
spective claims  are  to  be  measured  by  the  length  of  their  swords. 
— The  poet  says,  the  gods  and  opportunity  ride  post;  that  you 
must  take  her  by  the  forelock  being  bald  behind.— Have  we  riot 
too  fondly  depended  upon  our  numbers? — Sir  Francis  Bacon 
says,  'the  wolf  careth  not  how  many  the  sheep  be:'  but  num- 
bers well  spirited,  with  the  blessing  of  heaven  will  do  wonders, 
when  by  military  skill  and  discipline,  the  commanders  can  actu- 
ate (as  by  one  soul)  the  most  numerous  bodies  of  armed  people: 
— our  numbers  will  not  avail  till  the  colonies  are  united;  for 
whilst  divided,  the  strength  of  the  inhabitants  is  broken  like  the 
petty  kingdoms  in  Africa. — If  we  do  not  join  heart  and  hand  in 
the  common  cause  against  our  exulting  foes,  but  fall  to  disputing 
among  ourselves,  it  may  really  happen  as  the  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania told  his  assembly,  'we  shall  have  no  privilege  to  dispute 

about,  nor  country  to  dispute  in.' 

"III.  Thirdly,  of  the  future  state  of  North  America.  Mere 
we  find  avast  stock  of  proper  materials  for  the  artand  ingenuity  of 
man  to  work  upon:— treasures  of  immense  worth;  concealed  from 
the  poor  ignorant  aboriginal  natives!  The  curious  have  observed 
that  the  progress  of  humane  literature  (like  the  sun)  is  from  east 
to  west;  thus  has  it  travelled  through  Asia  and  Europe,  and  now 
is  arrived  at  the  eastern  shore  of  America.  As  the  coelestial  light 
of  the  gospel  was  directed  here  by  the  finger  of  GOD,  it  will 
doubtless,  finally  drive  the  long!  long!  night  of  heathenish  dark- 
ness from  America: — so  arts  and  sciences  will  change  the  face  of 
nature  in  their  tour  from  hence  over  the  Appalachian  mountains 
to  the  western  ocean;  and  as  they  march  through  the  vast  de- 
sert, the  residence  of  wild  beasts  will  be  broken  up,  and  their 
obscene  howl  cease  forever; — instead  of  which,  the  stones  and 
trees  will  dance  together  at  the  music  of  Orpheus, — the  rocks 
will  disclose  their  hidden  gems, — and  the  inestimable  treasures 
of  gold  and  silver  be  broken  up.  Huge  mountains  of  iron  ore 
are  already  discovered;  and  vast  stores  are  reserved  for  future 
generations:  this  metal  more  useful  than  gold  and  silver,  will 
employ  millions  of  hands,  not  only  to  form  the  martial  sword, 
and  peaceful  share,  alternately;  but  an  infinity  of  utensils  im- 
proved in  the  exercise  of  art,  and  handicraft  amongst  men. 
Nature  through  all  her  works  has  stamped  authority  on  this 
law,  namely, 'that  all  fit  matter  shall  be  improved  to  its  best 
purposes.'  Shall  not  then  those  vast  quarries,  that  teem  with 
mechanic  stone,— those  for  structure  be  piled  into  great  cities, 
and  those  for  sculpture  into  statues  to  perpetuate  the  hotior  of 
renowned  heroes;  even  those  who  shall  now  save  their  country. 
— O!  ye  unborn  inhabitants  of  America!  should  this  page  escape 
its  destined  conflagration  at  tfle  year's  end,  and  these  alphabetical 
letters  remain  legible, — when  your  eyes  behold  the  sun  after  he  has 
Trolled  the  seasons  round  for  two  or  three  centuries  more,  you  will 
know  that  in  Anno  Domini  1758,  we  dreamed  of  your  times. 

NATII.  AMES." 


THE  LATE  MAJOR  THOMAS  MELVILL,  OF  BOSTON. 

From  the  Boston  Advertiser  and  Patriot. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  that  ancient  noble  family,  In  Scot- 
land, at  the  bead  of  which  is  the  present  earl  of  Leven.  His 
father,  Allan  Melvill,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Melvill,  a  highly 
respectable  clergyman  of  Scoone,  in  the  village  of  Leven,  and 
county  of  Fife.  He  left  his  native  land,  after  completing  his 
mercantile  education,  and  arrived  in  Boston  in  1748,  where  he 
established  himself  in  business,  and  was  distinguished  for  that 
industry,  enterprise,  integrity  and  rectitude  of  deportment,  so 
characteristic  of  his  adventurous  countrymen.  In  1750.  he  mar- 
ried Jean,  the  daughter  of  David  Cargill,  who  came  from  Ireland 
in  company  with  the  rev.  Mr.  McGregor,  who  settled  at  Lon- 
donderry, in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire.  Thomas,  their  only 
son,  was  born  in  Boston,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1751,  and  was 
left  an  orphan  at  the  tender  age  often  years,  under  the  maternal 
care  of  his  grandmother.  Having  attended  the  best  schools  in 
the  country  until  he  was  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  was  sent  to 
Princeton,  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  completed  his  collegiate 
education  in  1769.  His  relative's  being  desirous  that  he  should 
enter  the  ministry,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
for  more  than  a  year,  but  finding  his  health  impaired,  and  con- 
sidering his  constitution  too  delicate  for  such  a  sedentary  pro- 
fession, he  determined  to  become  a  merchant.  Deeming  it 
important  that  he  should  previously  make  a  voyage  to  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  practical  information,  as  an  import- 
er, and  establishing  a  correspondence  with  such  commercial 
houses  as  might  be  considered  expedient,  he  went  to  London, 
travelled  over  a  large  portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and 
during  his  tour  visited  the  land  of  his  ancestors. 

Melvill  was  in  England  at  that  memorable  period,  when  the 
celebrated  John  Wilkes  was  expelled  from  the  house  of  com- 
mons and  committed  to  the  tower,  for  writing  the  famous  45th 
number  of  the  North  Briton;  and  as  the  enthusiastic  partizans 
of  "Wilkes  and  Liberty"  emblazoned  No.  45  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous situations,  as  well  as  affixed  it  to  innumerable  articles 
of  a  personal  and  public  character,  young  Melvill  participated 
in  the  universal  excitement,  and  evinced  that  ardent  love  of 
liberty  and  hatred  of  tyranny,  which  characterised  his  whole 
life,  by  having  a  watch  made  with  those  figures  engraved  upon 
the  case,  and  it  was  ever  highly  valued,  as  commemorative  of 
an  early  devotion  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  of  that  glorious 
struggle  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  which  forms  such  an  impor- 
tant, epoch  in  the  history  of  England. 

When  the  citizens  of  Roston  began  to  evince  a  determination 
to  resist  the  arbitrary,  offensive  and  onerous  exactions  of  the 
British  government,  Melvill  was  conspicuous  among  the  ardent 
and  gallant  young  men  of  the  capital,  for  his  zeal  and  intrepidi- 
ty, during  that  momentous  advent  of  our  national  independence. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  company  which  constituted  the  go- 
vernor's guard  of  honor,  and  when  gen.  Cage  left  Boston  and 
established  his  head  quarters  in  Salem,  the  more  effectually  and 
securely  to  execute  his  desperate  plans  of  coercion,  the  officers 
of  those  high  minded  and  patriotic  soldiers  immediately  tender- 
ed their  resignations,  and  the  corps  was  disbanded. 

The  ever  prompt  and  fearless  Melvill  was  one  of  that  immor- 
tal band,  which,  in  December,  1773,  in  presence  of  the  royal 
fleet,  boarded  the  tea  ships  in  Boston  harbor,  and  threw  their 
rich  cargoes  into  the  ocean.  That  bold  and  memorable  deed, 
was  the  first  overt  act  of  the  revolution.  It  was  hurling  the 
javelin  of  defiance  at  the  claimed  supremacy  of  the  imperial 
parliament,  and  the  gigantic  power  of  the  haughty  monarch. 
It  gave  an  impulse  of  such  a  stirring  and  vigorous  import,  that 
the  whole  country  was  electrified,  and  speedily  roused  to  arms, 
in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty  and  independence. 

When  the  first  regiments  were  raised  in  Massachusetts,  Mel- 
vill was  appointed  a  captain  in  col.  Craft's  corps  of  artillery, 
and  commanded  a  detachment  which  was  sent  down  to  Nantas- 
ket  heights,  to  watch  the  movements  and  hasten  the  departure 
of  the  British  fleet,  at  the  time  Washington  compelled  the  royal 
army  to  evacuate  Boston.  He  was  in  the  expedition  to  Rhode 
Island,  with  the  rank  of  major.  After  the  enemy's  forces  aban- 
doned Newport,  the  troops  of  this  commonwealth  returned,  and 
the  regiment  to  which  major  Melvill  belonged  was  employed  in 
garrison  and  other  duties  until  the  close  of  the  revolution. 

On  the  organization  of  the  customs  under  the  state  authority, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  was  appointed  naval  officer; 
and  after  the  establishment  of  the  federal  government,  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  surveyor,  which  he  held  until  the  death 
of  James  Lovel,  esq.  the  naval  officer,  when  he  was  appointed 
his  successor.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  constant, 
active,  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties;  but  soon  after 
general  Jackson  came  into  office,  he  was  removed. 

The  estimation  in  which  major  Melvill  was  held  by  his  fellow 
citizens  was  evinced,  immediately  after  his  ejection  from  office, 
by  his  being  chosen  a  representative  to  the  legislature,  to  which 
station  he  was  annually  re-elected  until  his  death. 

He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  social  and  domestic 
virtues.  As  a  citizen,  he  was  ever  ready  to  aid  by  his  munifi- 
cence, in  all  measures  which  were  intended  for  the  advancement 
of  intelligence,  religion,  morality,  and  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  his  countrymen.  His  beneficence  was  universal,  for 
"he  had  a  hand  open  as  day  to  melting  charity."  As  a  husband, 
father  and  friend,  he  was  an  example  worthy  of  all  commenda- 
tion; as  a  christian,  his  whole  lite  bore  testimony  to  his  since- 
rity and  his  confidence  in  the  mediation  of  the  Son,  and  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  mercy  of  his  heavenly  Father;  and  as  a  patriot, 
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he  was  of  that  glorious  school  where  a  Hancock,  an  Adams  and 

a  Warren  were  ttie  illustrious  apostles. 

—•»*©©©**<• — 

THE  .MISSIONARIES. 

From  the  Bcllcfonlc  (Penn.)  Patriot. 

General  Jackson,  the  present  chief  magistrate  of  the  United 
States,  speaking  in  his  late  veto  message  of  the  authority  of  the 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  holds  this  language:  "Each  pub- 
lic officer  who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution,  swears 
that  he  will  support  it  as  he  understands  it,  and  not  as  it  is  un- 
derstood by  others." 

How  general  Jackson  understands  the  constitution  in  relation 
to  that  law  of  Georgia,  under  which  the  missionaries  have  been 
sentenced  to  four  years  confinement  in  the  penitentiary,  and 
which  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  been  de- 
cided to  be  unconstitutional,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  war: 

Department  of  war,  Nov.  14rA,  1831. 

Sir:  I  have  received  and  submitted  to  the  president  the  me- 
morial of  the  American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  mis- 
sions, transmitted  in  your  letter  of  the  3d  inst.  and  I  am  instruct- 
ed by  him  to  inform  you,  that  having,  on  mature  consideration, 
satisfied  himself  that  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  states 
have  power  to  extend  their  laws  over  all  persons  living  within 
their  boundaries,  and  that  when  thus  extended  the  various  acts 
of  congress  providing  a  mode  of  proceeding  in  cases  of  Indian 
intercourse,  inconsistent  with  these  laws,  become  inoperative, 
he  has  no  authority  to  interfere,  under  the  circumstances  stated 
in  the  memorial. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  ob't  servant, 

LEWIS  CASS. 

William  Reed,  Esq.  chairman  of  the  prudential  committee  of 


the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Boston. 

THE  NEW  YORK— (ANTI)  ELECTORAL  TICKET. 
From  the  Albany  Argus  of  September  27. 

TO    CHANCELLOR    KENT. 

In  yesterday's  Argus  we  copied  from  the  Winchester  Virgi- 
nian, a  query  addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, in  the  following  words: 

0U-"Do  you  not  know  that  a  letter  was  written  towards  the 
<lose  of  the  last  session  of  congress,  to  colonel  White,  of  Flo- 
rida, by  one  of  the  New  York  anti-masonic  electors,  as- 
suring him  that  if  that  ticket  should  succeed,  the  electoral 
vote  of  the  state  would  be  given  to  Mr.  Clay?  What  say  you 
gentlemen?    Yea  or  nay?" 

We  perceive  by  the  Virginian  of  the  19th  inst.  which  we  have 
Just  received,  that  the  editors  of  the  Intelligencer  have  answer- 
ed the  query  by  denying  any  knowledge  of  such  a  letter  as  is 
above  set  forth.     The  Virginian  then  continues: 

"That  such  a  letter  as  the  one  we  describe  is  in  the  possession 
■of  col.  White,  will  not,  we  presume,  be  denied  upon  his  autho- 
rity; nor  unless  we  are  misinformed,  will  it  be  denied,  that  the 
letter  in  question  was  written  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Chan- 
cellor Kent  himself." 

Will  you  not,  sir,  in  justice  to  the  high  character,  which  you 
*ave  established  for  frankness,  and  honesty,  put  all  doubt  on 
this  subject  at  rest?  Or  shall  the  public,  by  a  failure  on  you* 
part  to  respond  to  this  call  upon  yon,  be  authorised  to  believe 
an  the  accusation— no  less  an  accusation  than  that  of  receiving 
a  nomination  from  one  party,  with  a  pledge,  (for  the  acceptance 
-of  such  a  nomination  amounts  to  a  pledge  in  the  eyes  of  an 
honest  man),  to  vote  for  its  candidates,  and  at  the  same  time 
-conveying  to  a  different  party  the  assurance  that  the  pledge  will 
'he  violated? 

We  respectfully  wait  for  your  reply. 

On  which  the  "New  York  Commercial  Advertiser"  said,  ad- 
dressing the  editor  of  the  "Argus"— "what  business  is  it  of 
yours  to  know  in  what  manner  James  Kent  means  to  give  his 
vote,  on  a  question  involving  the  salvation  of  our  political  in- 
stitutions?" 

"'Know  this  truth,  enough  for  thee  to  know,'  that  he  will 
not  vote  for  Jackson  and  Van  Buren.  And  von  may  also  know, 
what  we  will  inform  you  of  gratuitously,  as  we  happen  to  know 
it,  that  chancellor  Kent  does  not  know  col.  White,  of  Florida, 
and  never  wrote  io  him  in  his  life;  nor  has  he  written  to  any 
other  person,  stating  in  what  manner  Ids  vote  will  be  given.  We 
have  it  from  his  own  lips,  having  taken  the  liberty  of  making  an 
inquiry  for  information,  which  he  would  never  have  volunteer- 
ed, and  you,  most  certainly,  would  never  have  extorted.— 
Having  taken  this  freedom,  and  this  trouble,  to  accommodate 
you,  and  relieve  you  from  the  painful  task  of  trying  to  wait  're- 
spectfully,'we  are  entitled  to  ask  you  to  publish  the  information 
we  have  given;  and  to  state  it  in  such  a  way  that  tin;  Virginia  man 
who  invented  the  falsehood  winch  you  have  endorsed,  may  have 
no  excuse  for  not  confessing  its  untruth." 

The  "Argus"  then  allesrcd  that  the  authority  of  the  "Com- 
mercial" was.  not  sufficient.  Rut  it  happened  "that  col.  White 
was  in  Virginia,  and  not  in  Florida,  and  the  following  letter 
promptly  appeared: 

University  of  Virginia,  October  3,  1832. 
To  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer: 

Sir — I  was  informed  a  few  day3  since  upon  my  arrival  here, 
that  you  had  published  in  the  Enquirer  from  the  "Winchester 
Virginian,"  or  some  other  paper,  a  statement,  that  near  the 


close  of  the  late  session  of  congress  I  had  received  a  letter 
from  chancellor  Kent,  of  New  York,  saving  that  in  the  event  of 
the  election  of  electors  nominated  first  by  the  anti-masons,  and 
subsequently  by  the  national  republicans,  the  vote  of  New  York 
would  be  given  to  Mr.  Clay.  1  have  since  seen  your  paper  of 
the  2d  instant,  containing  a  communication  addressed  to  chan- 
cellor Kent,  extracted  from  the  Albany  Argus,  calling  upon  him 
to  admit  or  disavow  the  fact.  I  feel  it  due  to  myself,  and  es- 
pecially to  chancellor  Kent,  to  state  explicitly,  that  I  have  not 
the  honor  of  his  acquaintance;  I  never  had  a  latter  from  him  on 
this  or  any  other  subject,  nor  had  1  ever  a  communication  from 
any  one  of  the  proposed  electors  for  president  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly, in  relation  to  the  presidential  election.  I  will  thank  you 
to  publish  this  note.  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  Joseph  M.  White. 

With  relation  to  this  matter  a  communication  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  the  "Commercial"  signed  "An  Albanian,"  which, 
after  naming  certain  persons,  says— "it  is  the  misfortune  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  at  the  same  time  fortunate  for  the  public,  that 
their  electioneering  tricks  are  usually  so  gross  as  to  betray  their 
origin.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  mine  sprung  by  the  Argus 
gentry  last  week.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Croswell,  I  wish  a  little 
further  information;  and  as  I  should  never  think  of  applying  to 
any  other  than  yourself,  to  establish  your  own  profligacy,  will 
you  do  me  the  favor  to  answer  the  following  questions?  When 
you  published  the  article  from  the  Winchester  Virginian,  inti- 
mating that  chancellor  Kent  had  written  to  judge  White,  of 
Florida,  saying,  that  in  case  the  electoral  ticket,  of  which  he 
was  one,  succeeded  in  this  state,  the  vote  of  the  state  would  b« 
given  to  Mr.  Clay,  did  you  not  know  that  the  whole  story  had 
no  foundation  in  fact?  Nay,  more,  was  not  the  query  addressed 
to  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  and  published  in  tha 
Virginian,  prepared  at  Albany  with  your  knowledge  and  appro- 
bation, and  sent  on  to  the  south  for  insertion?  And  did  not  you 
and  your  associates,  under  the  expectation  that  chancellor  Kent 
would  not  notice  your  impertinence,  couple  the  name  of  judge 
White  with  this  fabrication,  in  consideration  of  his  residence  at 
a  remote  part  of  the  country,  that  the  more  use  might  be  made 
of  it  in  this  state  and  Pennsylvania  before  its  falsity  was  ex- 
posed? 

"Will  you  not,  in  justice  to  the  high  character  you  have  es- 
tablished for  frankness  and  honesty,  put  all  doubt  on  this  sub- 
ject at  rest?"    "I  respectfully  wait  for  your  reply." 

But  the  "Argus"  still  speaking  about  pledges,  the  "Albany 
Daily  Advertiser"  retorted  by  saying,  that  the  "  Plrginia  Van 
Buren  electors  refuse  to  give  any  pledges  whatever."  [These 
have  declined  to  say,  whether,  even  if  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  Virginia  shall  indicate  their  preference  for  Mr." Barbour,  they 
will  feel  bound  to  vote  for  him!] 

— -••►►©  ©  ©<««•— 
MODERATION  AND  ANTI-MODERATION. 

The  two  following  editorial  articles  appeared  in  the  Philadel- 
phia "American  Sentinel"  in  two  successive  days,  and  we  give 
them  just  as  we  find  them.  In  the  first  "moderation,"  "use  all 
gently."  were  the  words— the  general  appearance  of  the  elec- 
ti<"'  returns  being  against  governor  Wolf;  but  the  character  of 
the  returns  having  changed,  the  language  of  the  editor  was 
changed — and,  though  he  had  denounced  "passion  in  politics," 
and  would  "me  all  gently,"  he  worked  himself  into  a  passion 
and  used  a  very  numerous  body  of  citizens  quite  roughly! 
From  the  American  Sentinel  of  Saturday  last. 

POLITICAL    MODERATION. 

When  an  election  has  terminated,  the  sincere  and  disinter- 
ested of  all  parties  should  join  to  heal  the  distentions  and  re- 
move the  animosities  occasioned  by  the  contest.  In  this  coun- 
try, there  is  nothing  to  justify  passion  in  politics;  and  those 
who  would  carry  the  battle  by  abuse,  or  follow  it  up  by  pro- 
scription, are  unworthy  of  success  in  a  well-governed  republic. 

The  mind  cannot  conceive  a  spectacle  of  greater  moral  sub- 
limity than  the  citizens  of  a  common  country  assembling  to  fix 
the  principles,  direct  the  motions,  and  appoint  the  officers  of 
their  government;  cherishing  only  an  emulation  in  their  devo- 
tion to  their  country,  and  differing* but  in  the  means  of  effecting 
its  welfare.  To  the  patriot  the  trivial  errors  in  opinion,  or  tem- 
porary warmth  in  feeling,  common  on  such  occasions  will  be 
forgotten,  or  regarded  only  as  the  ripples  in  the  healthful  current 
of  public  sentiment.  So  long  as  opinions  are  pure  and  sincere, 
so  long  as  individual  suffrages  do  not  obey  the  impulses  of  a 
sinister  selfishness,  the  country  and  its  institutions  are  safe. 
Parties  may  meet,  struggle,  triumph,  and  fall,  and  the  country 
and  its  freedom  remain  unimpaired.  They  aU,  or  at  least  the 
great  mass  of  each,  cherish  but  one  object,  the  welfare,  of 
their  country;  and  whatever  party  succeeds,  its  members  will 
be  found  too  honest  as  well  as  too  numerous  to  be  corrupted, 
or  rendered  subservient  to  designs  on  the  republic.  The  con- 
stant change  of  parties,  like  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tea, 
wdl  keep  the  government  pure  and  safe.  Parties  are  never  sta- 
tionary with  an  inquiring  and  liberal  people  jealous  of  their 
rights,  and  vigilant  of  the  purity  of  their  government:  one  rises 
in  the  swell  of  popular  confidence,  forfeits  that  confidence  and 
falls,  while  another  rises  in  its  place:  and  so  long  as  the  people, 
independent  of  restrictions,  will  judge  for  themselves,  so  long 
will  it  be  a  matter  of  minor  importance  who  predominates.  A 
temporary  inconvenience  and  indeed  a  passing  peril,  may  be 
felt  and  feared,  but  if  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  is  sound,  all  is  safe. 
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Such  reflections  cannot  but  teach  moderation  both  before  and 
after  the  election.  He  who  regards  his  opponent  as  his  own 
and  his  country's  enemy,  betrays  more  warmth  than  wisdom, 
and  by  his  own  proscription  destroys  the  freedom  lie  would  up- 
hold/ He  should  recollect  also  that  there  arc  always  two  sides 
to  a  question,  and  that  as  all  men  share  in  the  fallibility  of  hu- 
man reason,  his  opponent  is  just  as  likely  to  be  right,  as  him- 
self. A  degree  of  diffidence  in  political  opinion,  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  propriety  and  decorum,  but  of  reason  and  right.  All 
men  have  a  right  to  enjoy  their  opinions;  and  he  who  attacks 
his  neighbor  for  sentiments  that  seem  heterodox  and  erroneous, 
is  guilty  of  an  essential  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  a  pal- 
pable encroachment  on  the  rights  of  a  fellow  citizen.  Proscrip- 
tion after  an  election  is  still  more  culpable.  He  who  when 
clothed  in  power  wages  war  against  those  who  differed  with 
him  in  political  sentiment,  becomes  a  persecutor,  an  oppressor, 
a  tyrant.  The  well  known  advice  of  Hamlet  is  applicable  to 
politicians  as  well  as  players:  "Use  all  gently."  We  are  all 
fre«men— all  lovers  of  liberty  and  our  country;  and  as  our  only 
difference  is  regard  to  the  means  of  attaining  a  common  and  a 
cherished  object— the  welfare  of  the  nation— there  can  be  little 
to  justify  ill-feeling  or  abuse. 

From  the  same  of  Monday  last. 
The  elections.  We  have  received  returns,  some  of  which, 
however,  are  not  entirely  to  be  relied  on,  from  most  of  the 
counties  in  the  state;  from  which,  it  may  be  safely  concluded, 
that  governor  Wolf  has  been  re-elected  by  a  small  majority. 
Should  this  information,  prove  correct,  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia will  have  cause  to  rejoice-  that  the  people  of  the  western 
and  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania  have  not  suffered  themselves 
to  lose  sight  of  the  true  interests  of  the  state,  by  throwing  their 
weight  into  the  scale  of  one  of  the  most  profligate  and  unprin- 
cipled parties  that  ever  disgraced  this  or  any  other  country— we 
mean  political  anti-masonry.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  days, 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  the  official  returns  before  our  readers. 


-but  another. 


THE  SEMINOLE  WAR. 
We  had  long  since  hoped  that  this  war  was  over- 
and  a  brisk  campaign  is  about  to  be  opened. 

From  the  New  York  Courier. 
In  the  Globe  of  Saturday,  we  find  the  following  personal  at- 
tack upon  Mr.  Gouverneur: — 

"  We  angry  lovers  mean  not  half  we  say.,, 
Mr.  Gouverneur  says,  "the  editor  of  the  Telegraph"— "makes 
a  most  unmerited  and  unworthy  attack  upon  me,  full  of  insinu- 
ations of  the  most  degrading  character." 

This  impertinent  and  contemptuous  treatment  of  a  very  grave 
subject  has  drawn  from  Mr.  Gouverneur  the  following  severe 
but  merited  reply.  [Ed.  N.  Y.  Cour.  $  Enqr. 

Francis  P.  Blair,  esq.  editor  of  the  Globe,  Washington. 

Sir — Driven  as  you  seem  to  acknowledge,  from  the  defence 
of  an  injurious  assertion,  which  you  have  not  the  magnanimity 
to  withdraw;  in  your  paper  of  the  6th  you  have  commenced  an 
attempt  to  be  personal  with  me.  How  far  you  may  be  disposed 
to  advance  in  that  position,  I  am  unable  to  predict;  but  lest  you 
may  be  mistaken  in  the  result,  I  wish  you  distinctly  to  under- 
stand that  I  defy  your  malignity  in  any  shape. 

In  what  has  passed,  I  have  experienced  one  great  cause  of 
embarrassment,  which,  if  it  has  not  occurred  to  yourself,  has 
not  been  unnoticed  by  others.  The  real  friends  of  gen.  Jackson 
have  long  regarded  you  with  suspicion.  They  are  at  a  loss,  to 
consider  you  as  a  most  rash  ami  unprincipled  advocate  enlisted 
for  pay,  or  a  base  deserter  from  their  enemies,  disguised  as  a  spy- 
in  their  camp.  They  learnt  at  school  that  an  ungrateful  viper 
once  stung  the  bosom  which  warmed  it  into  life.  They  draw 
from  it  the  moral,  that  the  eur  who  bites  one  master  ought  at 
least  to  be  muzzled  when  he  follows  another. 

The  generous  and  confiding  Acteon  was  destroyed  by  his  own 
hungry,  but  most  ungrateful  hounds.  Fables  are  as  often  facts, 
as  the  striking  lessons  they  inculcate  come  too  late.  Even  Ar- 
nold, profiting  by  the  privileges  which  his  treason  conferred,  has 
been  seen  to  show  his  face  before  the  British  court.  He  stood 
like  a  blasted  monument  of  perfidy  and  shame. 

It  is  a  fair  principle  of  justice  that  they  who  keep  a  dangerous 
animal  must  proscribe  limits  to  his  propensities,  or  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  damages  which  may  ensue,  if  he  be  permitted 
to  trespass  on  others.  If  a  few  individuals  even  should  choose 
to  keep  a  mischievous  donkey  on  their  precincts,  to  amuse 
themselves  with  the  size  of  his  ears,  they  would  have  no  right 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  a  neighbor  with  his  discordant  notes,  nor 
permit  him  to  mar  the  beauty  of  every  pleasant  scene,  by  the 
continual  obtrusion  of  his  unsightly  frame.  Comparisons  are 
admitted  to  be  odious:  they  are  sometimes  good  illustrations  and 
signally  striking. 

A  foolish  and  impetuous  youth  once  burnt  down  a  temple  to 
establish  a  claim  to  immortality.  Infamous  as  the  act  may  have 
been,  he  would  bear  the  test  of  a  comparison  in  any  age  with 
that  wretch,  who  places  all  his  hope  to  live  hereafter  in  the  suc- 
cessful perpetration  of  one  treason,  aided  by  the  strong  suspi- 
cion of  being  deeply  engaged  in  another. 

You  have  succeeded  in  establishing  strong  claims  to  fame. 
Your  epitaph  is  written  by  the  present  age — it  will  belong  to  pos- 
terity to  find  it  a  place.  Its  emblem  shall  be  the  riven  oak  upon 
a  blasted  heath,  distinguished  for  the  desolation  with  which  it  is 
surrounded,  and  conspicuous  only  for  the  fact,  that  by  its  pre- 
sumptuous arrogance  it  once  attracted  the  just  indignation  of 
heaven.  SAMUEL  L.  GOUVERNEUR. 


From  the  Globe  of  October  11. 
"Nay,  'an  thou'lt  mouth, 
"I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou." — Hamlet. 
Mr.  Gouverneur  has  addressed  another  letter  to  us  in  the 
Courier  &  Enquirer.     He  is  in  a  furious  passion.     Says  we 
"hai:c  commenced  an  attempt  to  be  personal  with  him.''''     Ex- 
claims, "I  defy  your  malignity  in  every  shape,"  and  then  runs 
into  violent  invective  and  bombast.     Ail  this  is  justified  by  the 
editor  of  the  Courier  &  Enquirer,  on  the  ground  that  we  made 
a  "personal  attack,"  on  Mr.  Gouverneur.     This,  liowever,  is  not 
the  real  grief. 

It  was  but  the  other  day,  that  we  were  told  of  the  fearful  re- 
sponsibility we  had  incurred  before  our  poetic  quotation  appear- 
ed. The  whole  distress,  we  have  no  doubt,  grows  out  of  the 
liberty  we  took  of  showing  that  Mr.  G.  had  mis-stated  a  fact, 
when  he  said  that  Mr.  Monroe  openly  before  the  world  "disa- 
vowed" general  Jackson's  conduct  in  Florida,  and  had  "disap- 
proved" of  his  acts  there.  The  production  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
message  to  congress  swept  Mr.  Gouverneur's  ground  from  un- 
der him,  and  he  is  obliged  to  fly  to  vulgar  abuse  to  supply  the 
place  of  fact  and  argument.  We  do  not  regret  that  he  has  cho- 
sen to  seek  his  satisfaction  in  this  direction.  It  humbles  him 
sufficiently  and  does  not  cost  us  a  pang.  But  even  in  his  pre- 
sent course  he  shows  great  poverty  of  invention.  He  is  indebt- 
ed altogether  for  his  display,  to  the  false  slang,  generated  by  Duff 
Green's  envy  and  bitterness. 

Now,  if  we  thought  the  public  would  be  at  all  edified  by  a  per- 
sonal altercation  on  our  part,  with  Mr.  Gouverneur,  in  the  news- 
paper, we  would  not  hesitate  to  indulge  his  vein  a  little  and  make 
an  experiment  of  our  own  skill  in  ranting.  But  the  times  are 
too  busy  for  this  sort  of  exhibition.  For  the  present,  therefore, 
we  return  to  Mr.  Gouverneur,  in  a  lump,  his  whole  vocabulary 
of  epithets,  and  "unsavory  siinilies,"  "the  viper,"  "the  donkey," 
"deserter"  and  all. 

One  word  of  earnest  to  Mr.  Gouverneur.  We  stand  on  the 
defensive  in  relation  to  the  controversy  which  he  unnecessarily 
originated  with  us;  and  we  will  not  resign  our  "vantage  ground" 
in  pursuit  of  any  such  light  troops  as  he  has  thought  fit  to  parade 
in  the  columns  of  the  Enquirer. 

—••►v©  ©  ©<«" — 
LEGISLATURE  OF  TENNESSEE. 
Nashville,  October  3,  1832.  Both  branches  of  the  legislature 
of  Tennessee  have  adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  a  final  ad- 
journment on  the  16th  unit,  and  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
bills  after  the  8th.  It  is  thought  by  many,  however,  that  it  will 
be  found  impracticable  to  complete  the  business  now  in  progress 
by  the  day  fixed  for  adjournment.  We  had  hoped,  that  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  congressional  districts,  all  the  unpleasant 
altercation  and  excitement  growing  out  of  that  perplexing  and 
irritating  subject,  would  have  ceased.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
by  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  that  a  very  serious 
and  much  to  be  lamented  consequence  has  resulted,  which 
threatens  not  only  to  consume  much  time,  but  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  the  members,  and  to  destroy  the  harmony  and  kind 
feelings,  which  have  hitherto  characterised  the  public  councils 
of  this  state.  We  regret  exceedingly  the  painful  occurrence, 
and  fear,  from  the  spirit  manifested,  on  both  sides,  by  the  parties 
concerned,  that  a  discussion  of  considerable  length  and  much 
asperity,  may  be  anticipated.  [Banner. 

Senate,  Tuesday,  October  2. 
On  the  reading  of  the  journal,  Mr.  Murray  asked  to  be  permit- 
ted to  strike  out  the  word  juggling  from  the  protest  offered  by 
him  yesterday. 

An  animated  debate  ensued,  Mr.  Gillespcy  objecting  to  anj 
alteration  of  the  protest,  as  recorded,  and  Mr.  Murray  contend- 
ing for  his  right  to  make  the  alteration  proposed.  Much  opposi- 
tion being  made  however,  and  the  discussion  taking  a  widt 
range,  Mr.  Murray  withdrew  his  proposition. 

M  r.  Anderson  submitted  the  following  preamble  and  resolution 
Whereas,  it  is  the  imperious  duty  of  every  legislative  body  t< 
preserve  and  defend  their  honor,  dignity,  and  official  character 
and  promptly  to  punish  any  and  every  infraction  and  violatioi 
thereof;  and  whereas,  in  a  paper  or  document  purporting  to  bi 
the  protest  of  Robert  Murray,  of  Carroll  county,  one  of  the  mem 
bers  of  the  senate  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Ten 
nessee,  at  his  request  spread  upon  the  journals  of  the  senate 
against  the  passage  of  the  bill  entitled  a  bill  to  divide  the  stat 
of  Tennessee  into  districts  for  the  election  of  representatives  ii 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  certain  members  of  hot 
branches  of  the  legislature  are  charged  with  "ambition,  favoril 
ism,  management,  and  juggling,"  in  their  voting  and  conduc 
during  the  progress  and  passage  of  said  bill:  and  whereas  charge 
of  the  nature  and  character  contained  in  said  document  or  pro 
test  thus  deliberately  made  and  spread  upon  the  journals  of  th 
senate  as  aforesaid,"that  the  world  may  see  the  infamy  and  Sic 
grace  of  the  members  of  this  legislature  imputed  to  them  in  sai 
protest,  is  such  an  act  as,  in  the  opinion  of  this  senate,  ought  t 
be  punished  by  expelling  the  said  Robert  Murray  from  a  set 
therein.     Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Robert  Murray,  a  member  of  the  senate  frot 
the  county  of  Carroll,  Tennessee,  for  the  slanderous  and  hbe 
lous  matter  contained  in  the  document  or  protest  against  certai 
members  of  this  legislature,  be  and  he  is  hereby  expelled  froi 
his  seat  in  this  house. 

Mr.  Bradford  moved  a  suspension  of  the  rule  requiring  res( 
lutions  to  lie  one  day,  which  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Bradsoi 
Jetson  and  Anderson,  on  the  ground  that  the  senate  was  not  ful 
and  that  deliberation  was  required  on  so  serious  a  propositioi 
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The  senate  refused  to  suspend  the  rule,  and  the  resolution  was 
permitted  to  lie. 

Senate,  Wednesday,  Octolcr  3. 
The  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  .Anderson  Cor  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Mr.  Murray,  on  account  of  alleged  slanders  and  libels 
in  his  protest  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  senate,  was  read, 
whereupon  Mr.  Murray  submitted  the  following,  which  was 
read: 

The  undersigned,  protesting  against  the  power  of  the  senate 
to  hold  him  responsible  for  matters  alleged  to  be  contained  in 
his  protest  made  on  Monday  last,  the  right  of  making  which  is 
secured  to  each  member  by  the  constitution,  for  the,  express  pur- 
pose, as  he  believes,  of  restraining  improper  legislation;  but, 
waiving  all  exceptions  of  that  kind  in  the  present  cane,  chal- 
lenges an  investigation  of  the  facts  contained  in  his  protest,  and. 
resting  on  a  full  and  entire  belief  of  their  correctness,  be  de- 
mands a  specification  of  that  part  of  his  protest  charged  to  he 
slanderous  and  libellous,  and  the  privilegs  of  summoning  wit 
nesses  to  be  examined  either  before  the  senate  or  a  committee 
of  investigation,  to  sustain  the  statements  therein  contained. 
ROBERT  MURRAY. 

October  3,  1832. 

Mr.  Bradford  then  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  Robert  Murray,  a  member  of  the  senate,  whose 
expulsion  is  moved  by  a  resolution  submitted  to  this  senate,  be 
permitted  to  introduce  at  the  bar  of  this  house  such  testimony  as 
he  may  choose,  to  sustain  the  truth  of  what  is  alleged  to  be  slan- 
derous and  libellous  in  his  protest  submitted  on  Monday  last. 

Mr.  Bradford  moved  that  the  rule  requiring  resolutions  to  lie 
on  the  table  one  day  be  suspended,  but  the  motion  failed. 

CfjMt  is  charged  that  the  districts  are  so  arranged  that  Mr. 
•Arnold's  chance  of  a  re-election  would  be  rendered  a  bad  one; 
and  hence  the  warmth  of  the  proceedings,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Grundy's  period  of  service  in  the  senate  of  the.  United 
States  will  expire  on  the  4th  of  March  next;  and  the  following 
matters  have  considerable  interest  with  respect  to  filling  the 
vacancy  thereby  to  be  caused.  We  have  separated  the  fads 
stated  from  the  comments  that  have  been  made  upon  them. 

During  the  last  winter,  Mr.  Charles  Riddle,  of  Nashville,  was 
nominated  to  the  senate  by  the  president,  for  a  judgeship  in 
Florida.  His  nomination  was  rejected.  Mr.  Grundy  voted  to 
approve  under  the  following  circumstances,  as  alleged  by  the 
Kentucky  Reporter.     That  paper  says: 

"Tennessee  senator. — Letters  from  Nashville  inform  us,  that 
Mr.  Eaton  is  out  as  a  candidate  for  senator  from  that  slate,  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Grundy,  whose  term  of  service  expires  the  1th 
March  next.  There  has  been  much  management,  counting  of 
votes,  &c.  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Grundy,  Eaton  and  others,  and 
also  much  contention  between  them,  as  to  which  is  the  most 
devoted  Jackson  man.  Mr.  Grundy,  to  prove  that  he  was  the 
most  thorough  going  of  any  of  the  candidates  for  the  office, 
stated  to  the  speaker  of  the  Tennessee  house  of  representatives 
that  'he  voted  for  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Biddle's  appointment, 
when  he  knew  him  to  be  totally  unqualified  for  the  office;'  this  is 
authentic  and  may  be  relied  on." 

This  has  drawn  from  Mr.  Riddle  the  following  card  in  the 
Nashville  Republican  of  the  25th  September. 

"Mr.  Grundy  has  been  pleased,  either  jocularly  or  in  earnest, 
to  do  me  a  material  and  unprovoked  wrong.  Whilst  the  assault 
made  by  him  was  confined  to  the  circle  of  this  community,  1 
felt  content  to  wait  for  a  proper  time  to  show  in  what  the  injury 
consisted,  and  to  present  him  to  the  public  in  the  attitude  Which 
his  conduct  towards  me  entitled  him  to  he  considered.  I  was 
aware,  however,  that  every  thing  which  might  he  said  upon 
this  subject,  would  afford  a  pretext  for  him  and  his  friends  to 
utter  the  cry  of  persecution.  1  have  determined,  therefore,  to 
await  nntH  the  election  is  over,  and  I  will  then  present  him  to 
the  public  (from  documentary  proofs)  in  a  light  which  his  best 
friends  may  not  be  pleased  to  see  him.     Your  obt  serv't, 

"CHARLES  RIDDLE." 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  United  States  Tclc«raj>h: 

We  lay  before  our  readers  extracts  from  the  Nashville  Ranner, 
which  advocates  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Grundy,  and  also  from 
the  Nashville  Republican,  which  supports  major  Eaton's  preten- 
sions. 

Ir  will  be  seen  that  the  Republican  charges  that  Mr.  Grundv. 
with  a  view  to  create  a  belief  that  general  Jackson  preferred  hi-- 
re-election,  prevailed  on  the  president  to  frank  his  speeches  of 
the  last  session.    The  charge  as  made  in  the  Republican  is— 

"Does  he  not  know  that  during  the  recent  session  of  congress, 
Mr.  Grundy's  speeches,  in  quantities,  with  the  president's  frank, 

(how  obtained  we  know  not),  were  scattered  throughout  the 
state?  For  what  purpose  was  this  done;  Mr.  Grundy  possessed 
the  franking  privilege  himself;  then  why  resort  to  the  president, 
hut  for  the  purpose  of  thereby  producing  an  impression  of  his 
preference  for  Mr.  Grundy  anion;.'  the  people?  And  does  he  not 
knowit  was  used  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  Grundy's  friends— and 
more,  did  not  Mr.  Grundy's  friends  go  .  o  far  as  to  assert  roundly 
that  the  president  entertained  that  preference  for  him,  with  a 
view  to  promote  his  election?" 

The  replv.  as  given  in  the  Ranner,  is — 

"The  president,  we  assert,  it  boldly,  without  the  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, acted  for  himself,  when  he  sent  the  speech  of  n  pro- 
minent senator  on  a  1  ading  question,  to  the  mutual  friends  of 
himself  and  the  senator,  to  his  old  acquaintances  and  fellow 
citizens  in  Tennessee  and  elsewhere.    He  did  so,  for  the  plain 


and  simple  reason  that  he  was  pleased  with  the  speech,  and 
wished  to  circulate  it  in  the  community;  and  he  did  so  with  per- 
fect propriety,  without  intending  thereby  to  interfere  in,  or  to 
influence  the  coming  election." 

OPINIONS  OF  MESSRS.  BARBOUR   AND   VAN    RUREN. 

Copy  pf  a  letter  addressed  to  Philip  P.  Barbour,  esq.  in  con- 
formity  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  political  meeting  held  at 
Shocco  Springs,  North  Carolina,  on  the  25th  nit.,  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  correspond  with  Messrs.  Barbour  and  Van 
Bur  en,  with  Mr.  Barbour's  replv. 

Shocco  Swings,  N.  C.  Jug.  25, 1832. 

Sir — At  a  numerous  meeting  of  citizens  from  various  parts  of 
our  state,  brought  together  by  accident,  and  composed  of  per- 
sons differing  in  opinion  on  the  several  important  subjects  em- 
braced in  the  resolutions  herein  enclosed,  and  differing  also  in 
their  views  on  the  election  of  a  vice  president  of  the  United 
States— the  resolutions  herewith  forwarded  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  we  wore  appointed  in  conformity  with  said  reso- 
lutions a  committee,  charged  with  forwarding  you  a  copy,  and 
respectfully  soliciting  an  early  reply  to  the  several  questions 
therein  proposed. 

D  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  add  our  desire  for  an  explicit  avow- 
al of  your  views  on  these  subjects,  for  yon  must  be  aware  that 
they  an;  producing  much  excitement  throughout  our  country, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the  public  should  dis- 
tinctly  understand  those  who  are  candidates  lor  high  and  dis- 
titiLMii'shed  stations,  on  all  the  leading  topics  which  agitate  the 
public  mind. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  verv  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servants,  JOS.  II.   BRYAN, 

JOS  LAD  T.  GRANBERY, 
MEMLCAN  HUNT. 

Hon.  P.  P.  Barbour. 

Frescati,  September  9th,  1832. 

Centi,i:men'- T  have  receive?!  your  letter  of  the  25th  ult.  en- 
closing certain  resolutions  adopted  at  a  political  meeting  held  on 
that  day,  at  Shocco  Springs,  Warren  county,  North  Carolina. 

In  conformity  to  one  of  these  resolutions,  you  ask  me  to  state 
mv  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  protective  system,  internal  im- 
provement, the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  nullification. 

Whilst  I  should  be  altogether  unwilling  to  obtrude  my  opi- 
nions in  regard  to  political  questions  upon  the  public,  I  am 
equally  loth  to  withhold  them,  when  thus  publicly  and  explicitly 
called  upon  to  express  them.  I  then,  without  hesitating,  pro- 
ceed to  answer  the  inquiries.  I  understand  the  committee  to 
ask  what  my  opinions  are;  not  by  what  process  of  reasoning  1 
have  been  led  to  adopt  them. 

First  then  as  to  the  protective  system,  by  which  I  mean  the 
laying  of  imposts,  not  to  raise  revenue,  for  the  sake  of  revenue, 
hut  to  support  domestic  manufactures  against  foreign  competi- 
tion. I  am  decidedly  and  utterly  opposed  to  the  whole  system, 
upon  the  various  grounds  of  its  being  in  violation  of  the  "spirit 
of  the  constitution,"  and  being  unjust,  unequal  and  oppressive 
in  its  operation.  I  enclose  two  speeches  delivered  by  me  on 
this  sol-'  ■■■*.  in  the  house  of  representatives;  the  first  in  1820, 
in  1824,  in  which  you  will  see  my  views  at  length, 
on  all  these  grounds. 

Next  in  order  is  the  subject  of  internal  improvement.  I  con- 
sider that  whole  system,  when  attempted  to  be  executed  by  con- 
gress, whether  in  the  form  of  construction  or  appropriation  by 
way  of  subscription,  to  what  is  to  lie  constructed  by  others,  as  un- 
constitutional, as  highly  inexpedient,  aird  as  calculated  to  un- 
dermine the  independence  of  the  states  and  the  virtue  of  the 
people,  in  a  struggle  for  the  spoils  of  the  treasury.  My  views  at 
large  upon  this  subject  will  be  exhibited  in  two  speeches  now 
enclosed,  delivered'  bv  me  in  the  house  of  representatives,  the 
one  in  1818  and  the  other  in  18H0. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  is  the  next  subject.  Resides 
the  objections  to  this  upon  the  score  of  expediency,  particularly 
the  mighty  power  arising  from  the  concentration  in  an  organized 
form  of  countless  millions  of  dollars,  1  consider  this  as  being  al- 
together beyond  (he  constitutional  competency  of  eonercss. 

The  latitude  of  construction,  which  would  bring  this  within 
the  pale  of  the  constitution,  would,  in  my  estimation,  utterly 
destroy  all  those  restrictions  and  reservations  which  make  the 
federal  government  n  limited  one.  And  1  feel  that  I  do  not  state 
the  case  too  strongly,  when  I  say  that  it  resolves  itself  into* 
question  between  a  supposed  convenience  to  the  public  in  the 
administration  of  the  finances,  and  the  character  of  the  circu- 
lating medium,  and  the  creation  of  a  power  by  the  government, 
which  may  sooner  or  later  become  strongerthan  the  government 
itself.  The  journals  of  congress  will  shew,  that  when  the  pre- 
sent bank  was  chartered  in  1816,  1  voted  aiainst  if. 

The  last  subject  embraced  in  the  resolution  is  that  of  nullifi- 
cation. 

I  understand  this  term  as  meant  to  import  the  right  of  the  se- 
veral states,  by  interposing  their  sovereign  power,  to  declare 
void,  within  their  respective  borders,  any  law  which  they  may 
think  unconstitutional. 

Thus  understanding  it,  I  am  apposed  to  it.  Twill  endeavor 
briefly  to  state  my  doctrine  upon  the  subject.  In  general  when 
a  question  arises,  whether  an  act  of  congress  is  constitutional 
or  not.  it  belongs  to  the  judicial  department  to  decide  it,  because, 
rnl,  the  question  arises  in  a  case,  either  in  law  or  equity, 
that  i<  in  controversy  between  j><irlics,  which  had  taken  a  shape 
for  judicial  decision. 
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But  when  the  question  is  one  of  political  power,  that  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  states,  whether  the  former  has 

invaded  the  reserved  rights  of  the  latter,  I  hold  that  questions  of 
this  kind  do  not  belong  to  judicial  cognizance.  That  the  people 
of  the  states  are  parties  to  the  federal  compact,  in  their  charuc- 
ter  of  states.    That  the  constitution  has  not  conferred*  upon  the 

judicial  department,  any  political  power  whatever.  That  there- 
fore in  relation  to  questions  of  this  character  there  is  no  com- 
mon umpire.  And  that  consequently,  the  slates  must  deeide  for 
themselves.  This  is  the  right,  hut  what  is  the  remedy?  My 
opinion  is,  that  the  only  rightful  remedy  is  that  of  secession. 

The  argument  which  attempts  to  maintain  the  right  of  one 
state  to  nullify,  and  thus  suspend  the  operation  of  a  law  passed 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  until  three-fourths  of 
the  states  act  under  a  clause  providing  lor  amendments,  seems 
to  me  to  be  based  upon  this  error.  That  in  every  case  of  a  con- 
tested power,  the  question  is,  what  dots  the  constitution  grant 
as  it  now  is?  Whereas  under  an  amendment  proposed,  the 
question  always  is,  not  what  the  constitution  now  is,  hut  what 
it  shall  hereafter  be.  1  have  said,  that  i  hold  the  right  of  the 
states  to  secede.  Hut  this  right  1  consider  as  the  last  resort.  I 
would  say  in  relation  to  it,  as  1  heretofore  have  said,  that  as  in 
cases  of  physical  malady,  arsenic  is  never  administered  but 
when  the  patient  is  otherwise  utterly  despaired  of,  so  in  those  of 
a  political  character,  this  remedy  should  he  applied  only  in  cases 
of  hopeless  extremity.  1  cannot  conclude  this  Letter  without. 
Offering  a  fervent  prayer  to  him  who  rules  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions, that  lie  would  save  our  beloved  country  from  this  sad  ca- 
tastrophe. For  com©  when  it  may,  no  tongue  can  adequately 
tell  the  evils  which  lie  hid  in  the  then  mysterious  future. 

With  sentiments  of  esteem,  yours,  respectfully. 

P.  P.  BARBOUR. 
Messrs.   Joseph  II.  Bryan,  Josiah   T.   Grapberry,  Memucan 
Hunt,  committee  of  a  political  meeting  at  Shocco  Springs,  X.  (J. 

The  following  is  a  private  letter  from  gen.  Joseph  II.  Bryan, 
one  of  the  committee,  which  accompanied  the  above  correspon- 
dence: 

Oaford,  September  28,  1832. 

Sir — You  will  herewith  receive  the  sorrespondeneo  between 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  Shocco  meeting  and  the  hon. 
P.  P.  Barbour,  also  accompanying  it  two  speeches  delivered  by 
Mr.  Barbour,  embracing  more  at  large  his  views  on  the  subject 
of  inquiry.  1  received  yesterday,  from  a  gentleman  in  Albany, 
a  letter  informing  roe  that  the  letter  ami  enclosures  directed  to 
Mr.  Van  Burea  had  reached  their  destination,  and  bad  been 
opened  by  Mr.  John  Van  Buren,  Martin  Van  Buren,  esq.  being 
absent  in  the  western  part  of  tin:  state  travelling;  that  as  soon 
as  it  could  be  ascertained  at  what  point  a  letter  could  reach  him, 
they  would  be  forwarded,  though  it  is  not  likely  he  thinks  that 
an  answer  will  be  received  in  less  than  three  weeks.  Under 
such  circumstances,  injustice  to  Mr.  Barbour  we  cannot  longer 
withhold  his  answer  from  the  public.  1  have  already  bad  it  in 
possession  two  weeks,  waiting  for  the  reply  of  .Mr.  Van  Buren. 

You  will  publish  it  in  your  paper,  and  provide  each  of  the 
other  editors  with  a  copy,  and  also  furnish  them  with  the 
speeches,  that  they  may  make  such  extracts  as  they  may  deem 
material.  1  have  not  seen  Mr.  Cranberry,  but  ma.|.  Hunt  con- 
curs in  the  opinion  that  we  should  publish  without  further  delay. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  II.  BRYAN. 

Qtf-Mr.  Van  Buren,  (to  save  time),  has  responded  through  the 
"Albany  Argus"  as  follows: 

Owasco,  Cayuga  county,  October  4,  1832. 

Gentlemen:  Your  letter  of  the  25th  August  found  me  at  this 
place.  I  regret  extremely  that  the  delay  in  its  reception,  occa- 
sioned by  my  absence,  has  prevented  an  earlier  attention  to  its 
contents. 

By  the  resolutions  which  you  have  been  appointed  to  com- 
municate to  me,  I  am  advised  that  those  by  whom  they  were 
adopted,  desire  to  be  informed  of  my  sentiments  "on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  protective  system  and  its  proper  adjustment,  internal 
improvement,  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates,  and  nullification." 

The  right  of  those  you  represent,  to  be  informed  of  my  opi- 
nions upon  those  interesting  subjects,  as  derived  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  favor  of  my  fellow  citizens  has  placed  me,  is 
undoubted;  and  in  cheerfully  complying  with  their  request,  I 
have  only  to  regret,  that  the  inconvenience  of  the  situation  in 
which  it  finds  me,  consequent  upon  the  hurry  and  confusion  at- 
tending the  further  prosecution  of  my  journey,  and  the  impor- 
tance, to  the  fulfilment  of  the  objects  of  your  constituents,  of  as 
little  delay  as  possible  in  the  transmission  of  thecommunication, 
preclude  any  thing  like  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  subjects 
under  consideration,  if  indeed  such  a  coarse  would,  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  be  desirable  to  you.  The  regret,  how- 
ever, which  I  might  otherwise  experience  on  tins  account,  is 
relieved  by  the  hope,  that  my  fellow  citizens  of  North  Carolina, 
preferring,  with  characteristic  good  sense,  results  to  specula- 
tions, will  be  as  well  satisfied,  and  as  effectually  aided  in  the 
intelligent  bestowment  of  their  suffrages,  by  a  brief  but  explicit 
avowal  of  my  opinions,  as  they  would  be  by  an  elaborate  disser- 
tation upon  subjects  which  have  been  so  thoroughly  and  diffu- 
sively debated. 

Although  my  official  acts  in  relation  to  the  protective  sys 
tcm,  might  well  be  regarded  as  rendering  the  avowal  unneces- 
sary, I  think  it,  nevertheless,  proper  t<>  sa>,  that  I  believe  the 
establishment  of  commercial  regulations,  with  a  view  to  the 


encouragement  of  domestic  products,  to  be  within  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  congress.  Whilst,  however,  I  have  entertained 
this  opinion,  it  has  never  been  my  wish  to  see  the  power  in 
question  exercised  with  an  oppressive  inequality  upon  any  por- 
tion of  our  citizens,  or  for  the  advantage  of  one  section  of  the 
union  at  the  expense  of  another.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  at  all 
times  believed  it  to  be  the  sacred  duty  of  those  who  are  entrust- 
ed with  the  administration  of  the  federal  government,  to  direct 
its  operations  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  distribute  as 
equally  as  possible  its  burthens  and  blessings  amongst  the  se- 
veral states  and  the  people.  My  views  upon  this  subject  were 
several  years  ago  spread  before  the  people  of  this  state,  and 
have  since  been  widely  diffused  through  the  medium  of  the 
public  press.  My  object  at  that  time  was  to  invite  the  attention 
of  my  immediate  constituents  to  a  dispassionate  consideration  of 
the  subject  in  its  various  bearings;  being  well  assured,  that  such 
an  investigation  would  brijig  them  to  a  standard,  which,  from  its 
moderation  and  justice,  would  furnish  the  best  guarantee  for 
tiie  true  interests  of  all.  If,  as  has  been  supposed,  those  views 
have  contributed  in  any  degree  to  produce  a  state  of  feeling  so 
much  to  be  desired,  I  have  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  re- 
sult. 

The  approaching,  .and  if  the  policy  of  the  present  executive 
is  allowed  to  prevail,  the  certain  and  speedy  extinguishment  of 
the  national  debt,  has  presented  an  opportunity  for  a  more  equit- 
able adjustment  of  the  tariff,  which  has  been  already  embraced 
by  the  adoption  of  a  conciliatory  measure,  the  spirit  of  which 
will,  I  doubt  not,  continue  to  be  cherished  by  all  who  are  not 
desirous  of  advancing  their  private  interests  at  the  sacrifice  of 
those  of  the  public,  and  who  place  a  just  value  upon  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  union. 

The  protective  system  and  its  proper  adjustment,  became  a 
subject  of  frequent  and  necessary  consideration,  whilst  I  formed 
;i  part  of  the  cabinet;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  president 
proposed  to  carry  into  effect  the  policy  in  relation  to  imposts, 
recommended  in  bis  previous  messages,  has  since  been  avowed 
with  that  frankness  which  belongs  to  his  character.  To  this 
end,  he  recommended  "a  modification  of  the  tariff,  which  should 
produce  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  an  adjustment  of  the  duty  upon  imports,  with  a  view 
to  equal  justice  in  relation  to  all  our  national  interests,  and  to 
the  counteraction  of  foreign  policy,  so  far  as  it  may  be  injurious 
to  those  interests." 

In  these;  sentiments  I  fully  concur;  and  I  have  been  thus  ex- 
plicit in' the  statement  of  them,  that  there  may  be  no  room  for 
misapprehension  as  to  my  own  views  upon  the  subject.  A. 
sincere  and  faithful  application  of  these  principles  to  our  le- 
gislation, unwarned  by  private  interest  or  political  design;  a  re- 
striction of  the  wants  of  the  government  to  a  simple  and  econo- 
mical administration  of  its  affairs — the  only  administration  which 
is  consistent  with  the  purity  and  stability  of  the  republican  sys- 
tem;— a  preference  in  encouragement  given,  to  such  manufac- 
tures as  are  essential  to  the  national  defence,  and  its  extension 
to  others  in  proportion  as  they  are  adopted  to  our  country,  and 
of  which  the  raw  material  is  produced  by  ourselves;  with  a  pro- 
per respect  for  the  rule  which  demands  that  all  taxes  should  be 
imposed  in  proportion  to  the  ability  and  condition  of  the  con- 
tributors;—would,  I  am  convinced,  give  ultimate  satisfaction  to 
a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  arrest 
that  spirit  of  discontent  which  is  now  unhappily  so  prevalent, 
and  which  threatens  such  extensive  injury  to  the  institutions  of 
our  country. 

Internal  improvements  are  so  diversified  in  their  nature,  and 
the  possible  agency  of  the  federal  government  in  their  construc- 
tion, so  variable  in  its  character  and  degree,  as  to  render  it  not 
a  little  difficult  to  lay  down  any  precise  rule  that  will  embrace 
the  whole  subject.  The  broadest  and  best  defined  division,  is 
that  which  distinguishes  between  the  direct  construction  of 
works  of  internal  improvement  by  the  general  government,  and 
pecuniary  assistance  given  by  it  to  such  as  are  undertaken  by 
others.  In  the  former,  are  included  the  right  to  make  and  es- 
tablish roads  and  canals  within  the  states,  and  the  assumption 
of  as  much  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  they  may  occupy,  as  is 
necessary  to  their  preservation  and  use:  the  latter  is  restricted 
to  simple  grants  of  money,  in  aid  of  such  works,  when  made 
under  state  authority. 

The  federal  government  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  possess  the 
power  first  specified;  nor  can  it  derive  it  from  the  assent  of  the 
state  in  which  such  works  are  to  be  constructed.  The  money 
power,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  so  free  from  difficulty.  Various 
rules  have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested  by  those  who  pro- 
perly appreciate  the  importance  of  precision  and  certainty  in  the 
operations  of  the  federal  power;  but  they  have  been  so  frequent- 
ly infringed  upon  by  the  apparently  unavoidable  action  of  the 
government,  that  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion lias  been  prevented.  The  wide  difference  between  a  defi- 
nition of  tin!  power  in  question  upon  paper,  and  its  practical  ap- 
plication to  the  operations  of  government,  has  been  sensibly  felt 
by  all  who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  management  of  public 
affairs.  The  whole  subject  was  reviewed  in  the  president's 
Maysville  message.  Sincerely  believing  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  Whole  country,  the  quiet,  not  to  say  the  stability,  of  the 
union,  and  the  preservation  of  that  moral  force  which  perhaps 
as  much  as  any  other  holds  it  together,  imperiously  required  that 
the  destructive  course  of  legislation  upon  that  subject,  then  pre- 
valent, should,  in  some  proper  and  constitutional  way,  be  ar- 
rested, I  throughout  gave  to  the  measure  of  which  that  docu- 
ment was  an  exposition,  my  active,  zealous  and  anxious  support. 
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The  opinions  declared  by  the  president  in  the  Maysville,  and 
his  succeeding  annual  message,  as  1  understand  them,  are  as 
follows:  1st.  That  congress  does  not  possess  the  power  to  make 
and  establish  a  road  or  canal  within  a  state,  with  a  right  of  ju- 
risdiction to  the  extent  I  have  stated;  and  that  if  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  people  that  the  construction  of  such  works  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  federal  government,  a  previous  amendment  of 
the  constitution  conferring  that  power,  and  defining  and  restrict- 
ing its  exercise,  with  reference  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  states, 
is  indispensable.  3d.  An  in tintation  of  his  belief  that  the  right 
to  make  appropriations  in  aid  of  such  internal  improvements  as 
are  of  a  national  character,  has  been  so  generally  acted  upon,  and 
so  long  acquiesced  in  by  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
the  constituents  of  each,  as  to  justify  its  exercise;  but,  that  it  is 
nevertheless  highly  expedient  that  even  such  appropriations 
should,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  relate  to  light-bouses,  bea- 
cons, buoys,  public  piers  and  other  improvements;  in  the  har- 
bors and  navigable  rivers  of  the  United  States,  for  the  security 
and  facility  ot  our  foreign  commerce,  be  deferred  at  least  until 
the  national  debt  is  paid.  3d.  That  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  peo- 
ple that  the  agency  of  the  federal  government  should  be  restrict- 
ed to  the  appropriation  of  money,  and  extended  in  that  form,  in 
aid  of  such  undertakings,  when  carried  on  by  state  authority, 
then  the  occasion,  the  manner  and  the  extent  of  the  appropria- 
tion, should  be  made  the  subject  of  constitutional  regulation. 

In  these  views  I  concurred;  and  I  likewise  participated  in 
the  difficulties  which  were  encountered,  and  expressed  by  the 
president,  in  adopting  the  principle  which  concedes  to  the  fede- 
ral government  the  right  to  make  appropriations  in  aid  of  works 
which  might  be  regarded  as  of  a  national  character — difficulties 
which  arose  as  well  from  the  danger  of  considering  mere  usage 
the  foundation  of  the  right,  as  from  the  extreme  uncertainty  and 
consequent  insecurity  of  the  best  rule  that  had  ever  been  adopt- 
ed, or  that  could,  in  the  absence  of  a  positive  constitutional  pro- 
vision, be  established.  The  reasons  on  which  these  objections 
were  founded,  are  so  fully  stated  in  the  document  referred  to, 
and  have  been  so  extensively  promulgated  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  repeat  them  here.  Subsequent  reflection  and  expe- 
rience have  confirmed  my  apprehensions  of  the  injurious  conse- 
quences which  would  probably  flow  from  the  usurpation  of  ap- 
propriations for  internal  improvements,  with  no  better  rule  for 
the  government  of  congress  than  that  of  which  I  have  spoken; 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  gene- 
ral and  true  interests  of  the  country  would  be  best  consulted  by 
withholding  them,  with  the  exceptions  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to,  until  some  constitutional  regulation  upon  the  subject 
has  been  made. 

In  this  avowal,  I  am  certainly  not  influenced  by  feelings  of 
Indifference,  much  less  of  hostility,  to  internal  improvements. 
As  such,  they  can  have  no  enemies.  I  have  never  omitted  to 
give  them  all  the  proper  aid  in  my  power;  for  which,  by  the  way. 
I  claim  no  particular  merit,  as  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  honest 
and  sane  man  in  the  country  who  does  not  wish  to  see  them 
prosper:  but  their  construction,  and  the  manner  in  which,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  effected,  arc  quite  different 
questions.  Rather  than  again  expose  our  legislation  to  all  the 
corrupting  influences  of  those  scrambles  and  combinations  in 
congress,  which  have  been  heretofore  witnessed,  and  the  other 
affairs  of  the  country  to  the  injurious  effects  unavoidably  re- 
sulting from  them,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  leave  works  of  the  character  spoken  of,  and  not  embrac- 
ed in  the  exception  which  has  been  pointed  out,  for  the  present, 
to  the  supports  upon  which  they  have  reposed  with  so  much 
success  for  the  last  two  years,  viz:  state  efforts  and  private  en- 
terprise. If  the  great  body  of  the  people  become  convinced  that 
the  progress  of  these  works  should  be  accelerated  by  the  federal 
arm,  they  will  not  refuse  to  come  to  some  proper  constitutional 
arrangement  upon  the  subject.  The  supposition  that  an  equita- 
ble ruie,  which  pays  a  proper  respect  to  the  interests  and  con- 
dition of  the  different  states,  could  fail  to  receive,  ultimately,  the 
constitutional  sanction,  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  country.  By  such  a  settlement  of  the  question,  our 
political  system,  in  addition  to  the  other  advantages  derived 
from  it,  would,  in  relation  to  this  subject  at  least,  be  relieved 
from  those  dangerous  shocks  which  spring  from  diversities  of 
opinion  upon  constitutional  points  of  deep  interest;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  resources  of  the  country  would  be  best  husband- 
ed by  being  left  in  the  hands  of  those  by  whose  labor  they  are 
produced. 

I  am  unreservedly  opposed  to  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  States  bank,  and  approve  of  the  refusal  of  the  president 
to  sign  the  bill,  passed  for  that  purpose,  at  the  last  session  of 
congress,  as  well  on  account  of  the  unconstitutionality,  as  the 
impolicy  of  its  provisions. 

I  run  equally  opposed  to  the  principle  of  nullification,  as  it  is 
called.  With  whatever  sincerity  that  doctrine  may  be  enter- 
tained by  others,  I  believe  that  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  consti- 
tutional authority,  and  that  it  could  not.  be  adopted,  without 
drawing  after  it  the  ultimate  but  certain  destruction  of  the  con- 
federacy. 

That  these  views  will  he  universally  acceptable  to  those  who 
have  called  them  forth,  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  expect.  He  who 
thinks  in  a  country,  the  interests  of  which  are  so  diversified  ns 
ours,  and  in  respect  to  the  constitution  of  which,  construction 
is  made  to  perforin  so  great  a  part,  that  the  purest  intentions,  or 
the  most  profound  reflections,  can  enable  him  so  to  shape  his 
political  tenets  as  f>  meet  the  approbation  of  all;  or  who  is  so 
unreasonable  as  to  require  that  those  of  the  public  servants 


should,  in  all  respects,  correspond  with  his  own,  must  expect  to 
make  up  his  account  with  disappointment  or  deceptions  For 
myself,  1  cherish  no  such  hope.  All  I  ask,  is  a  fair  confidence 
in  the  sincerity  of  the  principles  I  have  avowed,  and  in  the 
fidelity  with  which  they  will  be  maintained.  It  is  not  possible 
that  any  nomination  could  have  been  more  entirely  unsolicited, 
by  word  or  deed,  than  that  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  me. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  event  to  which,  as  1  have  before  »aid,  I 
feel  myself  principally  indebted  tor  it,  I  should  not  have  hesitat- 
ed to  decline,  however  highly  distinguished  the  honor  intended 
for  me  is  felt  to  be.  And  I  beg  my  fellow  citizens  of  North  Ca- 
rolina to  believe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  deep  sense  which, 
in  common  with  the  people  of  the  union,  1  entertain  of  their  un- 
wavering though  unpretending  patriotism  and  unspotted  politi- 
cal faith,  and  the  high  gratification  1  should  derive  from  being 
thought  worthy  of  their  confidence,  I  shall  feel  it  a  duty  to  be 
content  with  whatever  disposition  of  the  question  they,  in  the 
honest  exercise  of  their  opinions,  shall  see  fit  to  make. 

With  sentiments  of  high  consideration,  I  am,  gentlemen,  vour 
obedient  servant,  IYI.   VAN   iiUREN. 

To  Joseph  H.  Bryan,  Josiah  T.  Granbcrry  and  Memucan  limit, 
esqs.  committee,  &c. 

— ■»►»©©©♦<«— 

VIRGINIA  POLITICS! 

Address  of  the  Charlottesville  Barbour  committee  to  the  people  of 
Virginia, 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Jackson  and  Barbour  central  committee 
of  correspondence,  held  at  Charlottesville  on  Monday,  the  1st 
October,  1832: — the  letters  of  Messrs.  Dade,  JLoyaii,  Cargiil, 
Mason,  Jones  of  Gloucester,  Jones  of  Nottoway,  Williamson, 
Beal,  Austin,  Martin,  Horner,  Nelson,  Blackweli,  Harwood, 
Gibson,  Logan,  Bland  and  Roane,  in  reply  to  the  communica- 
tion which  was  addressed  by  this  committee  to  all  the  electors 
nominated  by  the  legislative  caucus,  were  read.  It  appeared 
that  no  answers  had  been  obtained  from  Messrs.  Opie,  Carr, 
McMillan,  and  Russel.  The  communication  of  this  committee 
to  the  electors,  was  also  read. 

From  this  correspondence  it  appeared,  that  a  simple  inquiry 
had  been  respectfully  submitted  to  the  electors  to  ascertain 
whether  they  would  consider  themselves  bound,  (if  elected),  to 
vote  in  the  electoral  college,  for  a  vice  president  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  as  that  will 
might  be  clearly  expressed  at  the  polls; — and  that  all  the  electors 
from  whom  answers  had  been  received,  (except  Messrs.  Mason, 
Nelson,  and  Martin),  had  either  positively  declined  to  give  such 
pledge,  or  had  yielded  it  in  terms  so  ambiguous  and  equivocal, 
as  to  warrant  no  reasonable  hope,  that  they  would  regard  the 
popular  will  in  this  instance,  as  imposing  any  obligation  on  them, 
in  bestowing  the  vote  of  the  state. 

Dangerous  as  this  committee  regard  the  principle,  which  as- 
sumes, that  in  a  representative  republic,  the  delegate  is  nol 
strictly  bound  by  the  will  of  the  constituent  body;— they  feat 
that  a  doctrine  still  more  dangerous  and  subversive  of  populai 
rights  is  disclosed  by  many  of  the  electors  on  this  occasion.  11 
is,  that  he  who  may  be  elected  by  the  people,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  choosing  the  most  important  officers  of  our  government 
is  not  only  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  declared  will  of  that  peo- 
ple, whom  he  was  intended  to  represent,  but  that  he  is  to  loo.H 
elsewhere  for  an  authority  or  a  discretion  which  is  paramoun 
to  theirs. 

If  the  people  are  really  supreme;  if  they  are  the  natural  pro 
prietors  of  all  political  power,  none  can  be  legitimately  exerciset 
without  their  sanction:  certainly  not  against  their  express  au 
thority. 

It  frequently  happens  in  cases  of  ordinary  expediency,  tha 
the  representative  is  left  free  to  consult  a  sound  discretion,  ii 
exercising  those  powers  with  which  he  is  invested  by  his  con 
stituents.  But  that  discretion  exists,  only  because  the  peopb 
have  not  thought  proper  to  prescribe  a  rule  of  action  in  sucl 
cases.  If  the  people  are  indeed  competent  to  prescribe  a  nil 
for  their  public  agents, — and  they  do  prescribe  it,— this  commit 
tee  is  unable  to  conceive  from  what  source  those  agents  cai 
derive  the  right  or  the  discretion  to  disregard  it.  Our  plan  c 
government  assumes  as  its  basis,  the  axiom,  that  the  people  ar 
capable  of  understanding  and  controling  their  own  politico 
affairs.  If  this  truth  be  not  conceded,  then  are  all  our  institu 
tions  founded  in  error.  If  it  is  not  (as  it  cannot  be)  denied- 
we  would  ask  why  the  people  are  not  as  competent  as  the  elec 
tors  to  estimate  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts?  If  it  i 
dangerous  to  liberty  or  a  party,  that  the  election  of  a  vice  presi 
dent  should  devolve  on  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  surel 
the  electors  might  permit  the  people  to  judge  of  that  for  them 
selves. 

We  have  learned,  for  the  first  time  in  Virginia,  that  there  dor 
exist  somewhere,  a  political  power  whose  mandates  are  ahov 
the  control  of  the  people.  As  this  high  prerogative  is  claime 
for  a  caucus,  whose  authority  has  been  heretofore  regarded  a 
not  extending  beyond  a  mere  recommendation,  this  commitfe 
feel  themselves  prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty  which  outweigh 
all  considerations  of  party,  to  enter  their  solemn  protest  again: 
so  dangerous  a  fallacy. 

Experience  and  history  demonstrate,  that  while  the  burden 
of  government  are  borne  by  the  many,  its  emoluments  and  Ik 
nors  are  too  apt  to  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  property  of  til 
few.  Is  there  not  reason  to  apprehend,  that  a  system  of  tactic 
has  already  commenced  in  Virginia,  which  does  not  leave  I 
the  people  the  humble  privilege  of  ratifying  the  bargains,  whic 
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their  obedient  servants  may  choose  to  make  for  them?    Let  facts 
answer. 

About  twelve  months  past,  when  no  candidate  for  the  office 
of  vice  president  bar)  been  selected  by  the  friends  of  trie  present 
administration  any  where,  and  when  it  was  positively  declined 
by  the  presses  supposed  to  be  in  the  immediate  confidence  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate,  and  that 
"they  would  not  support  him" — the  eyes  of  the  public  were 
attracted  to  judge  Barbour,  by  those  virtues  and  abilities,  for 
which  as  a  citizen  and  a  statesman,  he  has  been  so  justly  dis- 
tinguished. His  friends  felt  constrained  on  the  important  occa- 
sion of  the  pending  election  of  vice  president,  to  act  in  strict 
conformity  with  those  principles,  which  they,  in  common  with 
a  majority  of  their  fellow  citizens  in  Virginia  had  always  pro- 
fessed. From  the  beginning,  they  attempted— they  desired  no 
more,  than  that  the  people  should  be  left  free  to  declare  their 
own  wishes  as  to  his  success  or  defeat. — While  judge  ISarboui 
has  been,  and  still  is,  identified  with  that  party,  (once  known 
as  the  republican),  who  have  always  striven  to  perpetuate 
the  liberties  and  the  union  of  the  stales, — by  preserving  the 
constitution— his  friends  were  content  to  rest  his  claims  to  the 
confidence  of  his  country,  unaided  by  the  arts  of  systematic 
electioneering,  or  the  power  of  the  press,  on  the  simple  force  of 
truth.  They  &sked  for  nothing  but  fair  play.  They  asked  this, 
not  for  themselves,  but  lor  the  people.  How  have  they  receiv- 
ed it? 

When  the  legislative  caucus  was  about  to  proceed  during  the 
last  winter,  at  the  usual  time,  to  nominate  candidates  for  the 
offices  of  president  and  vice  president,  the  claims  of  judge  Bar- 
bour Were  brought  to  their  consideration  by  a  nomination  which 
he  had  received  from  the  legislature  of  Alabama.  While  he 
was  thus  publicly  announced  as  a  candidate  for  this  station  by 
the  citizens  of  another  state,  and  while  he  was  identified  with 
the  recorded  principles  of  that  body  to  whom  he  came  thus  re- 
commended— they  only  professed  a  cold  desire  to  sec  him  elect- 
ed— while  he  was  turned  adrift  (without  the  compliment  of  a 
recommendation)  to  the  Baltimore  convention.  The  legisla- 
tures of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  had  nominated  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  Mr.  Wilkins, — while  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  for 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  to  second  the  nomination  which  had 
been  made  by  another  state,  of  her  own  favorite  son. 

Though  under  these  circumstances,  no  nomination  of  a 
vice  president  was  made  by  the  legislative  caucus,  a  ticket  of 
electors  was  formed,  which  was  declared  and  believed  to  be  un- 
pledged to  any  candidate  for  that  office.  The  Baltimore  con- 
vention (with  the  aid  of  many  members  of  the  legislative  cau- 
cus) nominated  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  Charlottesville  conven- 
tion nominated  judge  Barbour,  and  adopting  the  electors  who 
had  been  recommended  by  the  caucus,  only  desired  that  they 
would  obey  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  as  it 
should  be  unequivocally  expressed  at  the  polls.  The  pretexts 
under  which  this  request  has  been  declined,  are  already  before 
the  public.  They  take  refuge  under  cover  of  some  implied  un- 
derstanding in  the  caucus  (whether  at  Baltimore  or  Richmond 
does  not  appear)  imposing  obligations  on  these  unpledged  and 
unpledging  electors,  which  the  people  cannot  control. 

The  friends  of  judge  Barbour  have  been  actuated  throughout 
by  a  desire  to  promote  his  election,  without  hazarding  the  re- 
election of  gen.  Jackson.  They  have  practised  no  disguise. 
Their  objects  have  been  honestly  avowed  and  openly  pursued. 
They  did  conceive  that  those  electors  who  had  been  recom- 
mended to  the  confidence  of  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  people, 
as  free  and  unbiased,  would  glory  in  doing  the  will  of  that  peo- 
ple. Indulging  a  confidence  which  seemed  warranted  by  the 
uncontradicted  experience  of  all  civilized  republics,  and  which 
was  peculiarly  challenged  on  this  occasion,  they  united  in  re- 
commending this  ticket,  to  avoid  a  division  among  the  friends 
of  the  administration  in  Virginia.  They  fear,  however,  that  the 
election  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  regarded  by  many  of  his  friends, 
as  of  more  consequence  than  the  re-election  of  the  president,  or 
the  purity  of  those  principles,  which  till  now  have  been  regarded 
as  cardinal  by  men  of  all  parties,  in  all  free  countries. 

This  committee  would  raise  their  feeble  voice  against  the 
daring  inroads  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  which 
have  been  boldly  proclaimed  on  this  occasion.  Amid  the  darkest 
vicissitudes  of  party  strife,  there  are  dangers,  so  obvious  and 
alarming,  to  the  common  weal,  so  destructive  of  human  rights 
as  to  merge  the  angry  excitements  of  the  moment  in  one  general 
burst  of  indignant  patriotism.  The  triumphs  and  defeats  of  par- 
ty will  soon  cease  to  be  remembered,  except  as  they  shall  live 
on  the  faithful  page  of  history— while  the  foundations  of  the  re- 
public should  be  laid  broad  and  deep  in  principles  of  eternal 
truth  and  justice. 

As  this  committee  are  reluctantly  constrained  to  believe  that 
the  voice  of  the  sovereign  people  of  Virginia  cannot  be  fairly 
expressed  by  those  who  will  not  acknowledge  their  obligations 
to  do  so,  they  have  no  alternative  left  but  to  discharge  the  trust 
which  has  been  confided  to  them  by  the  Charlottesville  conven- 
tion. The  seventh  resolution  of  that  convention  is  as  follows: 
"Resolved,  That  should  any  of  the  electors  decline  or  refuse 
to  obey  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state,  who 
may  vote  in  the  election,  as  fairly  expressed  at  the  polls,  the 
central  committee  be  authorised  to  nominate  and  substitute 
some  other  in  the  stead  of  such  elector  or  electors." 

Wherefore— Resolved,  That  as  only  three  of  the  electors  no- 
minated by  the  legislative  caucus,  have  consented  to  "obey  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state,  who  may  vote  in 
the  election,  as  fairly  expressed  at  the  polls" — and  as  four  of 


those  electors  have  declined  to  say  whether  they  would  or  would 
not  obey  such  will— the  following  ticket  of  electors  be  recom- 
mended to  the  friends  of  Jackson  and  Barbour  in  the  state  of 
Virginia. 

[Here  follows  the  ticket.] 

ucsolvcd,  That  Uie  friends  of  Jackson  and  Barbour  through- 
out the  commonwealth,  be  requested  to  organize  committees  of 
vigilance  for  their  respective  counties,  towns  and  boroughs,  and 
to  forward  lists  of  the  same  to  tiie  central  committee. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the^e  proceedings  be  furnished  10 
judge  Barbour.  THO.  W.  GILMER,  chairman. 

Jas.  W.  Saunders,  secretary. 

From  the  Charlottesville,  (  Va.)  Advocate. 
To  the  editors  of  the  Jldvocate: 

GentlkMSH — The  address  of  the  Charlottesville  conventior 
contained  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Van  Buren's  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  veto  of  the  Maysville  road  bill,  which  (I  understand) 
has  been  impugned  by  the  Washington  Globe  or  its  correspon- 
dents. It  is  uue,  therelbre,  to  truth,  as  well  as  to  the  partiei 
concerned,  that  the  unquestionable  authority  on  which  that  al- 
lusion was  founded,  should  be  laid  before  the  public.  The  ac- 
companying communication  from  col.  Carson,  of  North  Caroli 
Ha,  was  written  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  which  I  propounded  t< 
him,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Charlottesville  convention 
1  deem  it  proper,  also,  to  state  that  a  copy  of  col.  Carson' 
communication  was  furnished  at  his  request  to  the  editors  of  tin 
Globe,  in  August  la*t:  and  as  that  press  has  since  taken  no  no 
tice  of  the  subject,  I  am  authorised  to  publish  col.  Carson' 
statement,  which  you  are  requested  to  do  accordingly.  Ver 
respectfully,  THOMAS   W.  GILMER.  ' 

Charlottesville,  October  3,  1832. 

"1  called  to  sec  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  among  other  subjects 
we  held  a  conversation  relative  to  the  Maysville  road  bill,  wliicl 
had  just  been  sent  to  the  president  for  his  sanction.  The  con 
versation,  as  nearly  as  1  can  recollect,  was  as  follows: 

1  remarked  that  1  hoped  the  president  would  veto  that  bill- 
Mr.  Van  Buren  answered  that  'that  was  impossible.'  I  aske 
how  impossible?  'Because  the  principle  (he  said)  in  some  wa 
or  other,  had  been  sanctioned  by  every  administration  since  th 
commencement  of  the  government.' 

I  answered,  admitting  the  principle  had  been  sanctioned  b 
his  predecessors,  that  formed  no  obligation  on  gen.  Jackson  t 
sign  the  bill  if  he  believed  it  unconstitutional. 

He  remarked  that  'the  obligation  was  the  many  precedenl 
for  such  works,  and  further  (said  he)  it  would  lose  us  the  state 
of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and  probably  Indiana  aiid  Pennsylvania 
I  then  rose  from  my  seat  and  with  some  warmth  said, 'is  it  pos 
sible  Mr.  Van  Buren,  that  you  place  popular  considerations  i 
the  scale  against  high  and  elevated  principles,  &c.'  He  the 
remarked  something  about  the  warmth  of  my  feelings,  rashnes: 
&c.  unnecessary  to  be  repeated. 

This  ended  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  is  th 
substance,  although  it  may  not  be  verbatim  et  literatim.  I  le 
him  with' the  decided  belief,  as  the  conversation  warranted,  ths 
he  was  opposed  to  the  veto.  I  have  heard  it  suggested,  how 
ever,  (I  don't  know  upon  what  authority),  that  he  was  not  oj 
posed  to  it  in  cabinet  council — and  this  makes  it  proper  for  m 
to  state  a  conversation  held  subsequent  to  the  veto  message. 

I  happened  to  be  at  the  president's  some  few  evenings  aft< 
the  veto  message  and  found  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  conversation  wit 
col.  J.  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  upon  that  subject.  Among  otlu 
things  he  remarked  that  he  believed  it  would  be  [the  veto]  on 
of  the  most  popular  acts  of  the  administration,  to  which  col.  1 
assented.  I  then  said  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  that  I  was  gratified  1 
perceive  his  change  of  opinion. 

lie  said 'how  change?'  Why,  sir.  when  I  held  a  convers; 
tion  with  you  some  days  since,  you  then  expressed  it  as  yoi 
opinion,  that  it  would  lose  the  general  several  states,  &c.  H 
answered  laughingly,  'that  he  was  only  trying  to  find  out  m 
opinion'— to  which  I  replied  that  'our  efforts  were  mutual,  f< 
I  had  visited  him  for  the  same  purpose.' 

It  is  not  my  wish  that  any  publication  of  the  foregoing  shoul 
be  made,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1st.  There  is  generally  an  implied  confidence  in  conversi 
tions  of  the  kind,  although  this  conversation  was  by  no  meat 
of  that  nature— but  I  shftuld  not  like  to  permit  its  "publication 
while  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  absent— nor  can  I  do  so,  because  I  hi 
lieve  the  proper  course  to  be,  first  to  submit  the  statement  i 
him  for  his  examination  and  explanation,  which  should  accon 
pany  the  explanation. 

The  propriety  of  this  course,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  so  forcib] 

strike  you,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  I  must  confir 

the  matter  to  your  private  use,  at  least  until  after  the  arrival  < 

Mr.  Van  Buren.    Very  respectfully,      SAM'L  P.  CARSON." 

Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  esq. 

—■•»►©  @  &**»— 
DOCTRINES  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA— 1820. 
Sometime  since  there  appeared  in  the  Charleston  "Irishman 
a  long  article  addresed  to  Henry  L.  Pinckney,  (intendant  of  tin 
city,  editor  of  the  "Mercury"  and  "cap  sheaf"  of  the  nullifiers 
in  which  that  gentleman  was  handled  severely,  because  of  hi 
"ever-changing  political  life,"  and  so  forth — and  his  "honor  a 
a  man"  and  respect  for  "his  oath  of  office"  closely  impeachei 
But  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  things.  They  are  onl 
as  common  changes  in  the  politicians  of  South  Carolina.  Whe 
the  "radical  chief,"  the  "giant  of  intrigue,"  as  he  was  called 
Mr.  Crauford,  was  in  the  field,  and  members  of  congress  friend 
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ly  to  him  wore  red  jackets,  as  emblems  of  the  fiery  zeal  that 
burned  within  them,  the  present  vice  president  Calhoun,  go- 
vernor Hamilton  and  Mr.  McDuffic  seemed  able  to  find  con- 
stitutional power  lor  almost  any  thing,  and,  perhaps,  more 
nearly  approached  consolidation,  than  any  other  three  gentle- 
men now  living,  because  of  the  wide  range  of  their  opinions; 
and  they  talked  and  wrote  more  than  any  other  three,  perhaps, 
in  favor  of  those  broad  principles,  which  in  lT'Jc*,  were  held  by 
those  who  befriended  a  "strong  and  energetic  government." 
These  things  are  mentioned  only  en  passant.  Our  purpose  is  to 
speak  of  certain  proceedings  had  in  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina  in  1889,  with  reference  to  the  protective  system,  which 
we  met  with  in  the  article  before  us;  and  from  which  we  gather 
the  following  facts: — 

At  the  session  of  18-20,  Mr.  May,  a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  South  Carolina,  introduced  certain  resolu- 
tions denouncing  the  tariff  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manu- 
factures, both  on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality,  and  be- 
cause of  its  injurious  tendency  on  the  south— the  subject  being 
at  that  time  strongly  pressed  before  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  was  looking  towards  the  presidency. 
These  resolutions  were  referred  to  a  select  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  May  was  not  appointed  chairman!  This  committee  reported 
unfavorably.  The  house,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  governor 
Hamilton  in  the  chair,  agreed  to  the  report,  and  the  house  eon- 
firmed  the  agreement  with  such  unanimity  that  Mr.  May  was 
left  alone  in  the  support  of  his  anti-tariff  resolutions! 

The  following  is  given  as  the  report  from  the  committee,  which 
was  agreed  to  by  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and  adopted  by 
the  house — 

"The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  preamble  and  re- 
solutions submitted  by  the  honorable  member  from  Chesterfield, 
Mr.  May,  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  proposed  at  the  last  session 
of  congress  respectfully  report,  That  although  your  committee 
do,  in  common,  they  believe,  with  the  great  majority  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  and  "particularly  those  in  the  southern  and  east- 
ern* states,  entirely  concur  with  the  honorable  member,  so  far 
as  the  general  principles  of  political  economy  involved  in  the  re- 
solutions are  concerned;  although  they  most  earnestly  deprecate 
the  restrictive  system  attempted  to  be  forced  on  the  nation  as 
premature,  and  pernicious;  as  a  wretched  expedient  to  repair 
the  losses  incurred  in  some  commercial  districts  by  improvident 
and  misdirected  speculations,  or  as  a  still  more  unwarrantable 
project  to  make  the  most  important  interests  of  the  country  sub- 
servient to  the  most  inconsiderable,  and  to  compel  those  parts 
of  the  union  which  are  still  prosperous  and  flourishing  to  con- 
tribute, even  by  their  utter  ruin,  to  fill  the  coffers  of  a  few  mo- 
nopolists in  the  other.-.:  Yet,  when  they  reflect  that  the  neces- 
sity universally  felt  of  regulating  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
by  more  enlarged  and  uniform  principles  was  the  first  motive 
that  induced  the  calling  a  convention  in  '87;  when  they  con- 
sider that  among  the  powers  EXPRESSLY  given  up  by  the 
states  and  vested  in  congress  by  the  constitution,  is  the  very  one 
of  regulating  all  laws  relating  to  commerce;  ABOVE  ALL  when 
they  advert  to  the  consequences  likely  to  result  from  the  practice 
unfortunately  become  too  common  of  arraying  upon  questions  of 
national  policy,  the  states  AS  DISTINCT  AND  INDEPEN- 
DENT SOVEREIGNTIES;  IN  OPPOSITION  TO,  OR  WHAT 
IS  MUCH  THE  SAME  TIIINGj  with  a  view  to  exercise  a  con- 
trol over  the  general  government,  your  committee  feel  it  to  be 
their  indispensable  duty  to  PROTEST  against  a  measure  of  which 
they  believe  the  tendency  to  be  so  mischievous,  and  recommend  to 
the  house,  that  on  this,  as  on  every  other  occasion  on  which  THE 
GENERAL  WELFARE  of  the  'republic  is  in  question,  they  ad- 
here to  those  wise,  liberal  and  magnanimous  principles  by  which 
this  state  has  been  hitherto  so  proudly  distinguished.  In  conside- 
ration of  the  above  reason,  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
the  preamble  and  resolutions  referred  to  them  be  rejected." 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  broad 
ground  covered  by  this  report.  "It  goes  the  whole"  against 
"state  rights,"  and  for  the  "general  welfare."  For  this 
report  it  u  mentioned  that  the  following  gentlemen,  now  chiefs 
of  the  nullifiers,  voted:  II.  L.  Pinckney,  James  Hamilton,  pin. 
[governor]  Mathcw  I.  Keith,  Jacob  F.  Mintzing,  Samuel  Prio- 
lrau,  Benjamin  F.  Dunkin,  Timothy  Dargan,  James  Remhert, 
Christopher  B.  Pegues;  and  the  article  says— "The  leaders 
of  the  legislature,  at  that  day,  were  of  the  Calhoun  party,  who 
are  now  the  nullifiers;  and  strange  to  say,  every  man  who  is 
now  a  nulllfler,  who  bad  a  voir  on  that  occasion,  voted  in 
favor  of  that  report,  and  consequently  against  Mr.  May's  re- 
solution. And  equally  strange  is  it  that  the  very  same  family 
of  politicians,  and  Mr.  Pinckney  of  the  number,  now  denounce 
as  torics,  federalists,  canards,  submission-men  and  cvcmi.es  of 
South  Carolina,  all  persons  who  hold  the  doctrines  which  they 
then,  on  their  honor  '■and  oath  of  office'  sustained  in  that  re- 
port. 

"We  beg  leave  to  pursue  the  political  history  of  Mr.  Pinckney 
a  little  further.  In  1821,  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  by  a 
resolution  solemnly  and  unanimously  adopted,  pronounced  the 

*Thus  in  1820.  Now  if  any  man  should  say,  in  Charleston, 
that  the  tariff  laws,  were  not  of  Yankee  origin,  he  would  be 

called  a ,  "in  less  than  no  time!"    The  fact  is— that  these 

laws  were  forced  on  the  people  of  the  eastern  states;  and  many 
of  those  who  so  forced  them,  are  base  enough  to  abuse  them 
like  a  pack  of  theives  for  defending  the  property  invei 
them  in  manufactures,  u.  consequence  of  the  necessity  imposed! 
This  is  a  beautiful  specimen  or  the  chivalry  or  the  solth. 


United  States  bank  constitutional  and  expedient,  Mr.  Pinckney 
and  the  other  gentlemen  named  being  present." 
Again, — says  the  writer  in  the  "Irishman" — 
"The  opinions  of  Mr.  Calhoun  have  formed  the  political  faith 
of  Mr.  Pinckney,  whether  Mr.  Calhoun  blowed  hot  or  whether 
he  blowed  cold;  and  unfortunately  for  the  honor  of  my  glorious 
little  state,  they  have  been  governed  by  the  same  standard  of 
political  faith,  excepting  for  the  short  period  that  judge  Smith's 
influence  prevailed,  which  was  from  1825  to  1828.  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney in  his  early  writings,  and  up  to  1826  or  7,  sustained  the 
principles  of  free  construction  of  the  constitution:  he  sustained 
the  stupendous  system  of  internal  improvement,  by  which  the 
south  was  annually  taxed  to  make  roads  and  canals,  and  clear 
out  rivers  for  the  people  of  the  north  and  west. — He  reviled  the 
state  rights  men,  as  radicals,  factionists,  politicians  of  narrow 
views,  and  wanting  in  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  magnanimity. 

"The  next  action  of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  on  these 
great  constitutional  questions,  was  in  1824.  At  the  legislative 
session  of  that  year,  governor  Wilson  in  his  message  called  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  encroachments  of  the  general 
government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  American  System,  &c; 
and  also  to  the  encroachments  of  the  federal  judiciary.  That 
part  of  the  message  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Prioleau  (now  judge  Prioleau)  was  chairman.  He 
reported  a  preamble  as  ultra  federal,  as  ever  flowed  from  the 
pen  or  lips  of  the  elder  or  younger  Adams,  and  concluded  with 
eight  resolutions.  Reference  to  three  of  them  will  exhibit  the 
character  of  all  of  them.     They  are  as  follows: 

"3d.  Resolved,  That  the  people  have  conferred  no  sovereign 
power  upon  this  legislature  to  impugn  the  acts  of  the  federal 
government,  or  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States. 

"4th.  Resolved,  That  any  exercise  of  such  a  power  by  this 
state,  would  he  an  act  of  usurpation. 

"5th.  Resolved,  That  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  con- 
gress, are  only  responsible  under  God,  to  the  people." 

This  report  was  referred  fo  a  special  committee  of  which  judge 
Smith  was  chairman.  Judge  Smith  reported  a  preamble,  and 
the  following  resolutions  as  a  substitute  forjudge  Prioleau's: 

"1st.  Resolved,  That  congress  does  not  possess  the  power. 
under  the  constitution,  to  adopt  a  general  system  of  internal 
improvement,  as  a  national  measure. 

"2d.  Resolved,  That  a  right  to  impose  and  collect  taxes,  does 
not  authorise  congress  to  lay  a  tax  lor  any  other  purposes  than 
such  as  are  necessarily  embraced  in  the  specific  grants  of  power 
and  those  necessarily  implied  therein. 

"3d.  Resolved,  That  congress  ought  not  to  exercise  a  power 
granted  for  particular  objects,  to  effect  other  objects,  the  right  to 
effect  which  has  never  been  conceded. 

"4th.  Resolved,  That  it  is  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  pow- 
er on  the  part  of  congress,  to  tax  the  citizens  of  one  state,  to 
make  roads  and  canals  for  the  citizens  of  another  state. 

"5th.  Resolved,  That  it  is  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  pow- 
er, on  the  part  of  congress,  to  lay  duties  to  protect  domestic 
manufactures." 

"Judse  Smith's  resolutions  were  inveterately  opposed,  and 
Mr.  Prioleau's  supported  by  the  whole  Calhoun  party,  and  by 
none  m<  re  tl  an  Mr.  Pincknev;  he  acting  on  'his  honor  as  a 
man,  and  nis  oath  of  office.'  The  man  who  at  this  day  would 
hold  such  doctrines  as  are  contained  in  Prioleau's  resolutions, 
or  oppose  the  doctrines  expressed  in  judge  Smith's,  would  be 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Pinckney  and  his  political  associates,  a  tory, 
submissionist,  an  enemy  to  his  state,  and  probably  worse  names. 
It  thus  appears,  that  up  to  this  period,  (December,  1825),  Mr. 
Pinckney  did,  on  every  occasion  when  the  subject  came  before 
the  legislature,  solemnly  sustain  the  constitutionality  of  the  tariff 
for  protection;  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  right  of  the  general  government  to  prosecute  the 
system  of  internal  improvements;  and  also  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  United  States  court.  Whilst  doing  all  this  he 
was  acting  under  his  'oath  of  office,'  to  protect,  maintain,  and 
defend  the  constitution  of  this  state,  and  the  United  States,  and 
under  the  obligations  of  his  'honor  as  a  man.'  It  is  passing 
strange  that  Mr.  Pinckney  and  the  whole  party  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
durjng  the  whole  time  they  were  defending  these  doctrines  both 
with  their  pens  and  in  The  legislative  halls,  claimed  to  them- 
selves all  the  wisdom,  all  the  patriotism,  and  all  the  true  Caro- 
lina feeling  in  the  state.  I  recollect  that  a  strong  political  friend 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  consequently  a  free  thinker  in  politics, 
said  to  me  early  in  1826,  that  'judge  Smith,  with  his  state 
rights  doctrines,  had  done  more  to  degrade  the  character  of 
South  Carolina  than  any  man  living,  and  that  one  of  the  promi- 
nent features  of  the  radical  doctrines,  was  the  Yankee  principle 
of  weighing  money  against  patriotism.'  That  gentleman  is  now 
a  fierce  nullifier." 

Judge  Smith's  doctrines,  however,  prevailed— though  Mr. 
McDuffie.  in  his  speech  on  internal  improvements,  in  1824,  had 
aid,  as  the  writer  remarks — "The  several  independent  states 
control  the  general  government!!  This  is  anarchy  itself,"  &c. 
Rut  all  their  exertions  failed.  The  state  rights  doctrine  tri- 
umphed! 

{(r^-The  writer  goes  on  to  shew,  that  the  principles  of  judge 
Smith's  resolutions,  lately  called  "tory  doctrines,"  are  now 
adopted  by  the  party  which  most  zealously  opposed  them,  with 
hon  of  nullification,  and  illimitable  power  in  the 
sovereign  states!  But  it  is  not  worth  the  room  to  pursue 
this  matter  further. 

"All  sorts  of  turning  and  twisting  done  there." 
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GCf-The  Washington  "Globe"  of  the  13th  instant, 
gives  the  names  of  a  number  of  persons,  charging  upon 
some  of  them  that  they  have  been  purchased  by  the 
bank,  because  they  have  transacted  business  with  that  in- 
stitution. For  examples,  two  senators  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Poindexter, 
of  Mississippi,  have  the  offence  of  corruption  imputed, 
because  that,  at  one  time  or  another,  the  sum  of  46,000 
dollars  had  been  borrowed  by  them* — a  small  compara- 
tive amount,  being  less  than  the  annual  product  of  the 
crops  raised  by  these  gentlemen,  and  perfectly  within 
their  means  of  repayment.  So  with  others — the  every- 
day occurrences  of  business  are  feloniously  charged  as 
crimes  in  individuals — and  private  transactions,  hitherto 
regarded  as  sacred,  are  blazoned  forth  with  unparalleled 
recklessness,  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  political  party. 
"All  is  not  fair  in  politics;"  nor  have  such  things  the 
semblance  even  of  common  deceney. 

But  the  editor  of  the  "Globe"  is  not  content  with  such 
flimsy  foundations  for  base  charges  against  high  and 
honorable  men.  He  goes  further,  and  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  slightest  pretence,  so  accuses  other  and  less 
prominent  persons.  Take  an  example.  In  the  list  above 
alluded  to  he  places  my  humble  name  thus — ■ 

"Hezekiah  Niles,  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the 
bank  in  the  union,  has  gone  to  its  interest,  price  un- 
known. " 

Has  Francis  P.  Blair  the  poor  virtue  of  courage 
plainly  to  assert,  what  he  has  had  the  scoundrelism  to  in- 
sinuate ? 

I  was,  years  ago,  a  resolute  and  zealous  enemy  of  the 
bank,  believing  in  its  mal-administration;  but  am  now  a 
decided  friend  of  that  institution,  because  thinking  that 
its  affairs  have  long  been  well  managed,  t  And  the  altered 
opinion  entertained  of  it  grew  out  of  a  reformation  of 
conduct,  which  I  earnestly  labored  to  bring  about,  and, 
perhaps,  had  some  influence  to  accomplish.  As  to  the 
bank,  I  never  owed  it  a  solitary  cent — never  transacted 
any  business  with  it,  except  of  the  most  ordinary  kind; 
such  as  the  payment  of  a  note,  if  happening  to  be  lodged 
in  the  office  at  Baltimore  for  collection. 

On  these  matters  of  corruption  the  "National  Intelli- 
gencer" has  the  following  article,  with  reference  to  cer- 
tain like  things  said  by  the  editor  of  the  "Louisville  Ad- 
vertiser."   It  just  fits  the  occasion: 

"If  the  editor's  opinion  of  men  be  formed  on  so  low  a 
standard  as  to  presume  that  all  who  uphold  the  bank  have 
been  corrupted  by  it,  let  us  see  how  the  rule  will  apply  to 
some  of  his  own  political  friends.  We  will  take,  for  ex- 
ample, his  patron  and  prime  favorite,  Mr.  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral Barry.  If  zealous  support  of  the  bank  be  evidence 
of  corruption,  Mr.  B.  is  a  very  old  sinner;  for  he  com- 
menced his  support  of  it  by  voting  for  the  act  of  incorpo- 
ration; he  next  aided  in  getting  branches  established  in 
Kentucky;  he  then,  being  a  member  of  the  state  senate, 
voted  against  taxing  the  stock  of  the  bank,  while  he  voted 
to  tax  the  stock  of  the  state  banks.  He  also  voted  against 
resolutions  to  prohibit  the  location  in  the  state,  without 
her  consent,  of  banks  or  branches  of  banks,  not  incorpo- 
rated by  the  state.  Whilea  senator,  he  quitted  the  senate, 
and  went  to  Lexington,  to  appear  in  favor  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  against  the  state  of  Kentucky,  upon  an 
application  made  by  the  bank  to  the  judges  of  the  federal 
court,  to  prohibit  the  state  from  collecting  the  tax  laid  on 
the  bank  by  the  state.  He  made  a  speech,  in  which  the 
state  law  and  state  legislature  were  most  strongly  denounc- 


*By  Mr.  J.  36,000,  and  Mr.  P.  10,000  dollars. 

t  But  I  would  not  agree  to  re-charter  the  bank,  under  its  pre- 
sent powers.  The  bill,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Dallas,  and  as  it 
passed  both  houses  of  congress,  relieved  the  institution  of  that 
influence  which  I  should  be  as  zealous  to  do  away,  as  the  bit- 
terest opponent  which  it  has— and  without  which  "it  would  not 
have  obtained  my  vote.  The  bank  as  it  is.  and  as  it  was  proposed 
to  be— are  very  different  things. 
Vol.  XUII— Sic.  9. 


ed,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  article,  from  the 
Kentucky  Reporter  of  the  3rd  March,  1819,  a  paper  then 
friendly  to  Mr.  B. 

"Mr.  Barry  concluded  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  bank, 
in  a  speech  combining  much  solidity  of"  argument  with 
eloquence  of  declamation,  and  which  must  have  removed 
every  shadow  of  doubt  from  every  mind  open  to  convic- 
tion.' As  he  necessarily  reviewed  some  of  the  grounds 
previously  occupied  by  the  other  counsel  on  both  sides, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  all  the  leading  to- 
pics of  his  discourse.  He  argued  at  some  length  in  favor 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  charter  of  the  bank,  and 
then  passed  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  act  of  this  state. 
He  spoke  at  large  of  the  violent,  tyrannical,  and  uncon- 
stitutional character  of  the  state  law,  which  he  pronounc- 
ed to  be  not  as  it  purported  by  its  title,  a  tax  law,  but  an 
act  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  attainder,  an  act  imposing 
pains  and  penalties,  and  appointing  an  officer  to  execute 
them,  without  the  intervention  of  the  judiciary,  and  which 
was  one  of  the  most  daring  and  unblushing  attempts 

AT  USURPATION    AND    DESPOTISM    THAT   EVER    HAD    BEEN 

witnessed  in  anx  free  countrt:  an  union  of  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  executive  powers  in  the  same  body,  for 
an  unjust  and  tj'rannical  purpose.  He  argued  also,  that 
if  it  were  intended  as  a  bona  fide  tax,  still  it  was  not  con- 
stitutional, for  it  was  not  a  tax  on  property  but  on  privi- 
lege and  right  granted  by  congress.  If  the  stockholders 
of  the  bank  residing  within  the  state,  were  taxed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  their  stock,  it  would  then  be  a 
tax  on  property;  but  as  the  law  now  stood,  it  was  a  tax 
on  the  privilege  of  the  bank  to  establish  offices  of  dis- 
count and  deposit  in  the  state.  The  legislature  might  as 
well  impose  a  tax  on  the  post  office  or  on  the  honorable 
court  he  was  addressing,  as  on  the  offices  of  the  bank; 
they  all  came  here  under  the  authority  of  acts  of  congress, 
and  were  equally  entitled  to  protection  in  the  exercise  of 
their  political  rights." 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Barry,  and  surely  if,  as 
the  Advertiser  maintains,  support  of"  the  bank  implies 
bribery,  the  postmaster  general  deserved  a  liberal  one. 

Baltimore.  Our  city  is  filled  with  strangers— and 
the  bustle  of  business  seems  greater  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  transportations  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
rail  road  exceed  the  most  sanguine  calculations — 'and 
when  this  road  i-eaches  Harper's  Ferry,  (as  we  are  told 
it  is  resolved  that  it  shall),  its  business  will,  perhaps,  be 
doubled.  Every  day  opens  some  new  line  of  communi- 
cation with  this  road,  or  adds  to  the  new  transportations 
upon  it.  We  travelled  the  line  of  the  road  the  other  day, 
and  were  astonished  at  the  number  of  cars  that  were 
passing  over  it,  heavily  loaded  with  merchandise. 

A  few  cases  of  cholera  still  happen  amongst  us.  The 
penalty  of  indiscretion  must  be  paid!  But  the  disease  has 
ceased  to  be  an  epidemic,  and  uo  sort  of  alarm  prevails  on 
account  of  it. 

We  intend,  as  soon  as  the  present  "season"  of  political 
matter  shall  be  a  little  over,  to  give  articles,  or  extracts, 
from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  president  and  directors 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company—that  in- 
formation concerninga  work  of  this  kind  maybe  rendered 
more  familiar  to  the  public.  We  may  just  mention, 
that,  during  the  last  year,  ending  with  Sept.  $136,937 
were  received  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
goods — the  expenses  being  $69,534,  and  the  nett  revenue 
67,403  dollars.  The  expenses  have  lately  been  much 
reduced,  and  the  receipts  increased.  The  latter  will, 
probably,  amount  to  20,000  dollars  in  the  current  month, 
October, — and  it  is  expected  that  a  greater  sum  will  be 
received  in  the  ensuing  one;  maintaining  a  rate  equal  to 
nearly  250,000  dollars  a  year. 

The  road  was  only  partially  in  use  last  year.  The 
whole  receipts  for  October,  November,  December  and 
January  were  hardly  equal  to  those  of  the  present  month. 


ISO 
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Vast  quantities  of  heavy  products  are  expected  during 
the  winter*— when  the  common  roads  shall  be  hard  and 
firm. 

Among  the  articles  brought  down  the  rail  road  for  the 
year  ending  September  1832,  were — 130,936  bbls.  flour, 
174  tons  tobacco,  352  tons  grain,  511  tons  meal,  &c. 
4,480  tons  wood,  5,512  tons  granite,  1,549  tons  paving 
stones,  1,199  tons  lime,  1,573  tons  iron,  65  tons  iron  ore, 
130  tons  hardware,  111  tous  leather,  99  tons  cotton  goods, 
with  large  quantities  of  ship  timber,  red  ochre,  soap 
stone,  whiskey,  bark,  pork  and  bacon,  kc.  he.  in  the 
whole  29,445  tons,  18  cvvt.  2  qs.  and  21  lbs.  And  89,022 
passengers. 

Oysters.  We  are  heartily  pleased  to  see  a  general 
resolution  manifested  by  the  authorities  near  the  oyster 
beds  in  tbe  Chesapeake,  to  carry  into  effect  the  laws  of 
Maryland  that  the  beds  may  not  be  destvoyed.  Ten  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  boats  have  been  captured  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Kent  Island,  and  their  crews  made  pri- 
soners, to  abide  the  penalty  of  the  law.  The  sheriff  of 
Queen  Ann's  was  preparing  for  an  expedition.  The  mur- 
derers of  oysters  must  be  brought  to  punishment.  When 
within  our  waters,  they  shall  submit  to  our  laws.  The 
penalty  for  fishing  with  drags,  is  $100  for  every  person 
found  on  board  vessels  having  such  foul  machines.  The 
lenity  heretofore  shewn  has  had  effect  only  to  encourage 
new  depredations.  Let  the  law  be  enforced  against  the 
destroyers  of  oysters.  We  are  willing  that  they  should 
fish  for  them,  and  enjoy  them  freely  as  ourselves;  but 
cannot   consent  to  such   a  waste  of  them  as  is  caused  by 


the  drags.  Nor  will  invasions  of  private  beds  hereafter  be 
permitted,  by  individuals  who  have  planted  them  within 
their  own  waters. 

Elections.  We  have  expended  much  time  and  labor 
to  collect  and  collate  the  election  news  presented  in  sub- 
sequent pages — because  of  the  great  interest  felt  concern- 
ing the  results  which  have  happened,  or  will  probably 
occur.  We  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  the  statements 
are  correct — but  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  present 
"things  as  they  are!" 

The  results  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  are  rather  sin- 
gular. In  the  former,  Mr.  Wolf,  as  the  "Jackson  can- 
didate," has  been  elected  governor  by  a  small  majority— 
and  yet  it  is  stated,  that  the  votes  given  to  the  anti-Jack- 
son candidates  for  congress  are,  at  least,  10,000  more 
than  were  given  to  the  Jackson  candidates:  and  in  Ohio, 
though  Mr.  Lucas,  the  "Jackson  candidate"  for  governor 
has  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  from  6  to  8,000,  the 
aggregate  v°te  given  to  the  anti-Jackson  candidates  for 
congress  exceeds  the  vote  given  to  the  Jackson  candidates 
by  about  5,000. 

En-cyclopedia  Americana.  We  heartily  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing article.  We  always  keep  this  work  "within  arm's 
length,"  for  daily  reference  and  daily  instruction.  It  is 
the  most  used  of  any  in  our  pretty  extensive  collection — < 
excepting  our  own,  which,  in  matters  of  business,  is  hour- 
ly turned  to. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  Carey  and  Lea's  valuable  pub- 
lication, tbe  Encyclopedia  Americana,  has  just  appear- 
ed at  the  regular  period  for  publication.  It  'is  earned  on 
from  the  letters  It.  E.  V.  to  S.  T.  E.  the  first  article  being 
Revelation,  and  the  last  Stettin.  The  number  of  articles 
is  very  great,  at  a  rough  calculation,  npt  less  than  twelve 
hundred,  comprising  .-very  variety  of  subjects  in  art, 
science,  literature,  history,  politics,  geography,  and  bio- 
graphy. Among  the  principal  in  this  volume,  are  well 
written  histories  of  Russia  and  Spain,  with  interesting 
and  valuable  discussions  upon  their  languages  and  litera- 
ture— and  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  sculpture,  ancient 
and  modern.  In  the  list  of  the  names  of  Americans, 
added  to  the  biographical  part  of  the  work  by  the  Ame- 
rican editor,  we  recognise  Rodney,  Rittcnhouse,  count 
Rumford,  Rush,  the  Rutledges,  judge  Sedgwick,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, governor  Shelby,  Roger  Sherman,  and  the  old 
hero,  Stark. 

There  is,  we  believe,  but  one  more  volume  necessary 
to  complete  the  work,  according  to  the  original  plan'. 
The  public  will  then  have  within  their  reach,  in  a  com- 
pendious form,  accessible  to  all,  even  of  very  limited 
means,  a  body  of  information  on  popular  and  conversa- 


tional, as  well  as  scientific  subjects,  not  to  be  found  else- 
where, but  at  great  labor,  expense  and  difficulty. 

[Bait.  Amer. 

The  president.  From  the  Globe  of  October  20.  The 
president,  accompanied  by  Mr.  George  Breathitt,  arrived 
in  this  city  yesterday  about  two  o'clock.  The  journey, 
and  relaxation  from  business  for  a  brief  interval,  has  been 
of  great  service  to  the  president.  He  enjoys  excellent 
health.  It  is  much  better  than  it  was  for  several  years, 
before  he  attained  the  presidency. 

Mr.  William  Warren,  for  many  years  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  theatres, 
died  in  this  city  on  the  19th  inst.  in  the  66th  year  of  his 
age — and  the  true  Falstatf  of  Shakespeare  died  with  him. 
Mr.  W.  was  much  admired  as  a  general  actor- — but  more 
esteemed  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 

Public  sioney.  The  common  council  of  New  York 
voted  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  "select 
committee  heretofore  appointed  to  meet  and  receive  the 
hon.  Martin  Van  Buren,  on  his  arrival  from  Europe." 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  The  sum  of  $3,727  dollars 
was  collected  in  the  "Yankee"  churches  of  Boston,  in 
one  day,  to  relieve  the  famishing  people  of  these  islands 
■ — -and  many  other  additional  amounts  of  "Yankee"  mo- 
ney were  contributed.  The  "Yankees"  of  Charlestown 
gave  $350 — and  the  "Yankees"  of  Newburyport  and 
Newbury  helped  with. 582  dollars  more.  One  "Yankee" 
mercantile  house  at  Boston  offered  to  carry  the  bulk  of 
five  or  six  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  free  of  charge — and 
other  "Yankee"  things  were  doing  that  will  seem  mar- 
vellous to  "southern"  eyes.  Philadelphia  is  warmly  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  "Yankee"  Boston.  Both  cities  abound 
with  "monopolists!"  The  "generous  and  chivalric 
south"  contains  them  not — nay,  not  even  for  home  pur- 
poses.    Witness  Fayetteville. 

The  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands  was  awful.  In  general,  they  seemed  nearlv  to 
have  reached  the  point  of  starvation.  Two  "Yankee" 
ships  have  sailed  to  relieve  them. 

England.  The  London  Morning  Herald,  of  the  4th 
of  September,  draws  this  dismal  picture. 

"On  whatever  side  we  look  we  see  no  salvation  for  Eng- 
land, (and  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  disguise  it),  without  a 
change  d'  system.  We  must  have  government  conducted, 
not  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  few,  at  the  expense  of 
the  many,  but  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  Our  skilful,  (we  may  say  our  un- 
rivalled) artizans  are  starving  in  our  streets.  Our  agricul- 
tural laborers  are  in  no  better  condition  than  the  West 
India  slaves.  They  have  not,  perhaps,  as  much  to  eat 
and  drink  as  the  slave.  They  are  farmed  out  by  many 
parishes  to  contractors,  who  make  a  livelihood  by  feeding 
them  on  a  starvation  scale.  Droves  of  them  are  some- 
times disposed  of  by  auction.  The  boundary  of  the  parish 
is  the  limit  of  the  operations  of  that  surly  charity  which 
scowls  relief  through  tbe  aspect  of  the  overseer.  If  they 
take  a  stick  from  the  hedge,  there  are  the  whip  and 
the  tread-mill  for  them;  if  want  drives  them  to  lay  their 
hand  on  more  substantial  property,  there  are  the  gallows 
and  the  execution;  yet  crime  increases  and  property  is 
more  insecure  than  ever.  Theft,  violence  and  confla- 
gration, attest  the  morality  which  misery  produces. — > 
We  must  have  cheap  government,  that  the  people  may  be 
enabled  to  live." 

United  States  dank.  Shares  of  the  United  States 
bank  stock  sold  in  New  York,  on  Saturday,  at  120 J. 

News  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Captain  Sub- 
lette's fur  company  have  just  returned  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  state,  that  on  tbe  12th  of  July  last,  in 
Pierre's  Hole,  on  the  waters  of  Columbia  river,  captain 
Sublette  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  the  Black  Feet.  In- 
dians, and  4  Americans,']  Frenchman  and  one  half  breed 
were  killed,  and  4  wounded,  among  whom  was  captain 
Sublette,  in  the  shoulder:  7  friendly  Indians,  called  the 
Na-perce,  were  also  killed,  and  6  wounded.  Five  days 
after,  7  persons  were  attacked  near  Jackson's  Hole,  not 
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far  from  3  Tetons,  and  Mr.  More,  of  Boston,  and  Mr. 
Foy,  of  Mississippi,  wex-e  killed;  and  Mr.  Alfred  K. 
Stephens,  of  St.  Louis,  was  wounded  and  died  five  days 
after. 

In  the  first  engagement,  at  Pierre's  Hole,  were  nearly 
200  men,  mostly  of  captain  S's  fur  company;  some  of  capt. 
Wythe's  Oregon  company,  besides  about  40  of  the  Na- 
peree,  and  Flat  Head  Indians,  against  about  100  of  the 
Black  Feet  Indian*] 

Mr.  Fitzpati'ick,  one  of  the  fur  company,  was  run  into 
the  mountains  by  a  party  of  the  Black  Feet  Indians,  where 
he  kept  hid  five  days,  and  lived  upon  two  meals,  and^ 
finally  made  his  escape  by  night.  He  lost  2  horses.  The 
company  11. 

During  the  fall  of  1831  and  the  spring  of  1832,  28  trap- 
pers have  been  killed  by  the  Indians.  The  rest  of  the 
mountain  hunters  are  generally  healthy.  Captain  S.  who 
is  considerably  recovered  of  his  wound,  has  with  him  168 
packs  of  fur,  valued   at  more  than  $80,000. 

The  above  company  passed  through  this  place  on  Thurs- 
day last.  The  fur  was  packed  entirely  on  mules,  and  the 
train  extended  nearly  a  mile.  [j\fo.  Intelligencer. 

Pexsioxs.  War  department,  pension  office,  Washing- 
ton, October  4,  1832.  The  number  of  applications  tor 
pensions  under  the  recent  act  of  congress,  already  ex- 
ceeding 12,000,  together  with  the  state  of  the  health  of 
this  city  for  some  time  past,  has  prevented  the  examina- 
tion and  decision  of  these  claims,  with  as  much  speed  as 
is  anxiously  desired  by  the  department,  and  as  is  due  to 
the  services  and  sufferings  of  these  meritorious  veterans, 
entitled  to  the  bounty  of  their  country.  When  it  is  re- 
collected that  these  claims  contain  a  minute  statement  of 
facts  by  the  applicants,  embracing  their  whole  revolution- 
ary service,  together  with  such  corroborating  proof,  cir- 
cumstantial and  direct,  as  they  are  able  to  collect,  and 
that  all  these  are  investigated  and  compared  with  the  rolls 
and  other  records  of  the  department,  and  that  this  pro- 
cess is  necessary  fairlv  to  establish  just  claims,  and  to 
prevent  the  granting  of  fraudulent  ones,  and  that  nothing 
will  ensure  the  latter  object,  but  the  most  careful  exami- 
nation and  rigid  scrutiny,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  time  and  labor  requisite  to  effect  these  objects.  It  is 
impossible  to  go  on  with  the  current  business  of  the  of- 
fice, and  to  answer  all  the  letters,  as  they  are  received* 

And  this  notice  is  given  that  applicants  may  be  satisfied, 
their  cases  will  be  investigated  in  the  order  of  their  re* 
ceplion,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  that  each  person 
will  be  advised  of  the  result,  whether  favorable  or  ad- 
verse, or  whether  suspended  for  further  proof,  or  expla- 
nations, as  soon  as  his  case  can  be  taken  up.  And  all 
may  rest  assured  that  the  most  vigorous  efforts  will  be 
made  to  bring  this  whole  matter  to  a  close,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible;  and  nothing  in  the  power  of  the  de- 
partment will  be  wanting,  to  give  effect  to  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  congress.     By  order, 

James  L,.  Edwabds. 

The  Cherokees.  From  the  Phoenix.  The  president 
of  the  United  States,  we  understand,  has  instructed  col. 
Montgomery  to  deposit  the  annuities  due  the  Cherokee 
nation,  and  now  in  his  hands,  in  the  branch  bank  of  the 
United  States  at  Nashville.  It  will  be  recollected  by  our 
readers,  that  during  the  administration  of  secretary  Ea- 
ton, he  instructed  the  agent  to  pay  the  annuities  to  the 
individuals  of  the  nation,  and  not  to  the  nation,  and  in 
no  instance  to  depart  from  this  rule.  The  Cherokees 
have,  with  some  exceptions,  refused  to  receive  the  mo- 
ney under  that  regulation,  until  two  years  annuities  have 
become  due,  or  $13,333  33§;  which  is  to  be  safely  lock- 
ed up  in  the  vetoed  bank.  Will  the  government  return 
hack  to  the  Cherokee  nation  the  lands  ceded  for  this  mo- 
ney? 

We  are  informed  from  a  source  that  can  be  relied  on 
as  authentic,  that  governor  Carroll,  of  Tennessee,  will  at- 
tend at  the  council  that  will  convene  at  Red  Clay  on  the 
second  Monday  in  October.  The  object  of  his  visit  is  not 
yet  known,  but  it  is  not  unlikely,  that,  in  conjunction  with 
two  other  commissioners,  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees 
may  be  proposed.  We  are  not  a  littte  surprised  at  the  ob- 
ject of  his  excellency,  if  we  correctly  anticipate  it,  when 
it  is  known  at  the  late  counoil  the  propositions  from  the 


president  to  the  Cherokees  to  enter  into  a  treaty  was  met 
with  the  most  unqualified  refusal. 

Laxu  lotteries.  From  the  Savannah  Georgian,  Oct* 
4.  We  hare  mentioned  that  the  lotteries  are  to  be  com- 
menced on  the  22d  inst.  The  following,  as  we  learn 
from  Milledgeville,  ape  the  number  of  draws  placed  in 
the  wheels,  and  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  them,  viz: 

In  the  land  tottery,  in  which  the  prizes  are  square  lots 
of  150  acres  each:  names  given  in  85,000;  prizes  18,309} 
or  about  four  and  a  half  blanks  to  a  prize. 

In  the  gold  lottery,  in  which  the  prizes  are  square  lots 
of  forty  acres  each:  names  given  in,  133,000?  prizes, 
35,000;  Or  nearly  four  blanks  to  a  prize. 

The  commissioners  have  been  industrious  to  prepare 
such  a  mass  of  tickets  (which  are  not  printed)  together 
with  the  numerical  books  necessary  in  so  short  a  period. 
The  wheels  containing  the  names  are  of  great  circumfer- 
ence, and  so  weighty  w  ith  the  tickets  that  a  strong  man 
can  hardly  turn  them.  They  were  manufactured  in  the 
penitentiary,  and  these  important  aids  towards  a  speedy 
distribution  of  the  Cherokee  territory  were  constructed 
With  the  united  help  of  two  persons  whose  stubborn  zeal 
in  asserting  its  independence,  has  thus  made  them  remote 
agents  in  its  dismemberment — -we  mean  the  missionaries. 
Great  accuracy  being  requisite  in  the  registry,  it  will 
hardly  be  possible  to  draw  more  than  250  or  300  names 
per  day,  so  that  with  the  latter  number  it  will  occupy 
seven  months  before  the  prizes  are  exhausted  and  the  lot- 
tery finished.  It  is  proposed  to  draw  a  day  alternately 
from  the  wheels  of  each. 


Schuylkill  coal  trabe.  The  new  brig  Pavo,  capt, 
McKenzie,  built  expressly  for  the  coal  trade,  loaded  this 
week  in  the  Schuylkill,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Haines,  at  the 
wharf  next  the  permanent  bridge,  three  hundred  and  Jive 
tons  of  coal,  (of  2,240  lbs.  each),  for  Boston,  and  passed 
over  the  bur  without  the  least  difficulty,  having  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  freight  on 
board. 

We  state  this  for  the  benefit  of  our  eastern  friends,  that 
they  may  see  how  profitable  a  trade  may  be  carried  on  by 
vessels  constructed  for  the  purpose.  [P/iil.  paper. 

The  Unjox  baxk.  New  Orleans,  Sept.  29.  The 
subscription  books  to  the  Union  bank  were  closed  on 
Tuesday  last,  with  a  subscription,  it  is  stated,  amounting 
to  twelve  millions  of  dollars  for  the  city,  and  twenty-five 
millions  for  the  country.  A  considerable  amount  of  the 
bonds,  we  understand,  have  been  sold  at  a  premium  of 
six  and  a  half  per  cent,  which,  it  is  said,  yields  an  im- 
mense profit  to  the  bank,  and  leaves  but  little  doubt,  if 
its  credit  is  well  managed,  of  the  balance  obtaining  a 
much  greater  premium. 


Remarkable  heath.  The  Boston  Galaxy  contains 
the  statement  subjoined,  with  an  averment  of  the  editor 
that  the  deceased  was  personally  known  to  him — had  al- 
ways been  a  man  of  temperate  habits,  and  at  the  time 
the  accident  happened,  was  in  perfect  health. 

As  Mr.  Artemas  Hemminway,  of  Pepperell,  Mass.  oft 
Friday  morning,  October  5th,  was  dipping  some  new  ci- 
der out  of  the  vat,  he  was  stung  by  a  yellow  wasp  on  the 
middle  joint  of  the  2d  finger  ef  his  right  hand.  He  cried 
out  immediately  that  he  was  in  great  pain,  and  a  person 
who  was  near  came  up  and  extracted  the  sting  from  the 
wound.  His  anguish  increased  so  much  however,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  be  led  to  his  house,  at  a  distance  of  not 
more  than  ten  rods  from  the  spot,  where  the  accident 
happened.  As  soon  as  he  reached  home  he  threw  him- 
self on  his  bed,  unable  to  support  himself,  appearing  to 
have  no  local  pain,  but  complained  of  a  universal  distress, 
as  he  expressed  it.  There  was  neither  sickness  at  the 
stomach  nor  spasms  of  any  kind.  He  complained  of  an 
uneasiness  in  the  bowels  for  a  few  moments,  and  soon  af- 
ter, his  countenance  became  livid,  and  he  sunk  into  a  state 
of  insensibility,  and  expired  in  less  than  twenty  minutes 
from  the  time  he  was  stung.  A  physician  was  instantly 
sent  for,  and  arrived  in  about  an  hour  after  Mr.  H's 
death,  when  the  body  was  found  to  be  in  such  a  state  a» 
made  it  inexpedient  to  examine  it. 
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The  American  System.  The  Boston  Advocate  of 
Saturday  says — "The  ship  Mercury,  for  Valparaiso, 
•which  cleared  yesterday,  had  on  board  eleven  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  bales  of  domestic  manufactured  cottons, 
containing  "'25,574  yards,  valued  at  §57,482  34.  This  is 
probably  the  largest  shipment  of  American  cottons  ever 
made  in  one  vessel." 

Benefits  of  manufacturing  employments.  Eng- 
land and  Wales  feed  36,000,000  sheep,  each  of  which 
yields  a  fleece  of  four  pounds  weight,  or  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  millions  of  pounds,  which,  at  Is.  per  pound  is 
worth  £7,400,000.  These,  manufactured,  produce  twen- 
ty millions  of  pounds,  leaving  a  profit  of  upwards  of 
twelve  millions  per  annum  to  the  various  manufacturers. 

The  first  cost  of  a  year's  cotton  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land is  estimated  at  £6,000,000  sterling;  the  wages  paid 
to  833,000  persons  employed  in  its  manufacture,  in  va- 
rious ways,  is  £20,000,000  sterling;  the  profit  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers may  be  estimated  at  £6,000,000  at  least.  This 
gives  a  clear  profit  of  £20,000,000  from  the  manufacture 
of  not  quite  one-third  of  the  amount,  or  the  increased 
value  of  the  manufactured  over  the  unwrought  material, 
is  3£  to  1;  and  nearly  a  million  of  persons  besides  get 
from  it  constant  employment.  Bos.  paper. 

Mortality  of  slaves.  It  appears  from  a  statement 
of  Mr.  F.  Buxton,  just  published,  that  the  British  sugar 

fdantations  are  carried  on  with  a  fearful  waste  of  human 
ife.  It  appears  that  in  1817  the  total  number  of  slaves 
in  the  West  India  sugar  colonies  was  730,112,  of  whom 
369,577  were  males,  and  363,535  females.  After  a  lapse 
of  eleven  years,  the  numbers  in  the  West  India  sugar  co- 
lonies are  678,527,  of  whom  333,534  males  and  344,993 
females.  In  the  Mauritius  76,774,  of  whom  47,657  are 
males  and  29,117  females.  The  decrease  in  thirteen 
West  India  colonies  is  47,834;  in  the  Mauritius,  10,767; 
together  58,601.  But  in  two  colonies  there  has  been  an 
increase,  viz:  Dominica  2,011  and  Barbadoes  3,966;  toge- 
ther 5,977;  deducting  which  from  the  decrease,  we  have 
for  the  total  decrease  in  the  slave  population  in  the  sugar 
colonies,  on  an  average  of  eleven  years,  53,624. 

Foroery.  JMilledgeville,  October  11 .  At  a  late  term 
of  Laurens  superior  court,  Daniel  Goulding  was  tried  for 
the  offence  of  altering  and  tendering  in  payment,  the 
counterfeit  imitation  of  a  note  on  the  Planters  bank  of  the 
state  of  Georgia, ,  convicted  and  received  sentence  of  death, 
from  his  honor  judge  Warren,  to  be  executed  on  Friday, 
9th  November. 

Black  Hawk.  From  the  Rock  Sprijig,  (Illinois), 
Baptist.  This  distinguished  fellow  who  has  kept  our  fron- 
tiers in  a  constant  state  of  alarm,  and  caused  the  massacre 
of  many  families  and  a  great  destruction  of  property,  is 
a  prisoner  in  irons  at  Jefferson  barracks  below  St.  Louis. 
The  prophet,  two  of  Mr.  Hawk's  sons,  and  9  other 
braves  are  in  company,— kept  as  hostages  for  the  good 
behavior  of  the  remnant  of  their  band,  which  have  escap- 
ed the  ravages  of  war.  He  is  said  to  be  aceessable  to 
visitors,  who  may  have  curiosity  to  see  him,  from  the 
hours  of  nine  to  twelve.  His  age,  by  those  who  have 
long  known  him,  is  said  to  be  about  48,  though  from  the 
"toils  of  war,"  and  his  present  dejected  and  humiliated 
state,  he  is  represented  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  man 
of  60  or  70  years. 

We  are  knowing  to  some  curious  and  highly  romantic 
incidents  in  the  life  of  this  cunning  and  desperate 
*  'brave, "  one  of  which  is  a  love  affair,  of  a  highly  wrought 
character.  He  had  fixed  his  affections  some  years  since 
on  a  highly  respectable  white  lady,  to  whose  friends  he 
made  repeated,  and  what  he  no  doubt  thought  them  to  be, 
honorable  proposals,  such  as  droves  of  valuable  Indian 
ponies  and  other  plunder,  which  of  course  were  not  ac- 
cepted as  terms  of  negotiation, — much  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  gallant  Mr.  Hawk.  One  of  his  sons  was  the 
young  Indian  that  fell  in  love  with  and  captured  the 
Misses  Hall,  after  inhumanly  murdering  their  family,  and 
reserved  a  lock  of  her  hair. — 'These,  and  other  incidents, 
would  furnish  ample  materials  in  the  hands  of  a  Cooper, 
a  Flint,  a  Brown  or  a  Hall,  for  a  high  wrought  novel. 
Why  would  not  judge  Hall,  who  riots  in  "legends,"  give 


the  world  two  neat  volumes  with  Black  Hawk  for  the 
theme  ? 

Free  trade  !  The  following  is  a  list  of  foreign  goods 
allowed  by  the  commissioners  of  customs  to  be  shippea 
as  stores,  from  the  bonded  -warehouse,  free  of  duty,  under 
the  act  of  the  British  parliament  passed  last  session,  viz: 

Tea,  ^  oz.  or  coffee  1^  oz.  cocoa  1  oz.  per  day  for  eve- 
ry person  on  board. 

Wine,  one  pint  per  day  for  the  master,  each  mate,  and 
each  passenger. 

Spirits — Brandy,  geneva,  rum,  British  plantation, 
'half  a  pint  for  each  person  on  board.  The  last  to  be  in 
proportion  of  one-half  of  the  whole  quantity  of  spirits 
shipped,  and  no  spirits  to  be  shipped  in  less  than  the  le- 
gal sized  package,  t  viz.  brandy  and  geueva  50  gallons, 
and  rum  20  gallons.) 

Raw  sugar  and  molasses,  together  or  separate,  2  oz. 
per  day  for  each  person  on  board. 

Dried  fruits,  2  pounds  per  week  for  each  person  on 
board. 

Rice  ditto. 

Foreign  salt  provisions,  the  allowance  of  which  has 
excited  great  attention,  appear  to  be  suspended  for  the 
present. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHOLERA. 

New  York.  Deaths  by  the  cholera  for  the  week  ending  Oct. 
21—11.  Whole  number  of  deaths  by  that  disease  from  July  1  to 
October  21—3,496. 

Pennsylvania.  A  number  of  very  respectable  persons  have 
died  of  the  cholera  at  Chambersburg,  but  the  disease  has  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  retired. 

Maryland.  Deaths  by  the  cholera  in  Baltimore  for  the  week 
ending  October  23—25;  the  chief  part  of  which,  no  doubt,  were 
caused  by  imprudent  acts;  for,  though  the  disease  has  ceased  as 
an  epidemic  in  this  city,  individual  cases  will  happen  through 
indiscretions,  until  by  frost,  or  from  some  other  cause,  a  change 
in  the  systems  of  persons  shall  be  brought  about — and  no  longer 
predispose  them  to  receive  the  malady.  Whole  number  of  deaths 
in  the  week  82. 

At  Hagcrstown  the  cholera  has  been  awful,  and  a  good  many 
among  the  most  valued  and  respected  citizens  of  that  place  have 
died,  some  of  whom  left  large  families  behind  them:  17  deaths 
took  place  in  5  days — some  after  6  or  8  hours  illness.  There 
had  also  been  several  more  deaths  along  the  line  of  the  canal. 
The  poor  laborers  have  suffered  severely. 

This  mysterious  disease,  however,  seemed  to  be  subsiding  as 
rapidly  as  it  advanced.  The  people  met  it  with  considerable 
firmness,  and  the  sick  were  much  better  attended  to  than  on 
the  former  vist  of  the  cholera. 

A  "•  bet  of  fatal  cases  have  recently  happened  at  Wilhams- 
pr , ;,—  liiefly  among  laborers  on  the  canal  and  other  transient 
persons. 

In  Virginia.  The  cholera  has  appeared  with  great  malignancy 
in  Northumberland  county,  Virginia.  In  some  cases,  whole  fa- 
milies were  swept  off.  In  another  eight  out  of  ten  persons  at- 
tacked speedily  died.  The  victims  were  chiefly  colored  persons. 

A  number  of  new  cases  had  occurred  at  Richmond,  because 
of  imprudence  in  diet.  But  the  disease  has  so  much  abated  that 
the  hospitals  have  been  closed,  &c. 

The  "Compiler"  offers  an  estimate  of  the  deaths  by  the  cho- 
lera at  Richmond— the  amount  is  put  down  at  450:  97  whites, 
the  rest  colored— of  the  whole  89  were  paupers — 6  of  the  public 
guard,  out  of  26  cases.  In  addition,  there  were  137  cases  in  the 
penitentiary,  29  of  which  terminated  fatally. 

Ohio.  At  Cincinnati  there  were  18  deaths  by  cholera  on  the 
12th  October— 28  on  the  13th— 25  on  the  14th— 24  on  the  15th— 
25  on  the  16th— and  17  on  the  17th.  Of  117  cases  which  hap- 
pened in  this  city  up  to  the  15th  October  inclusive,  96  were 
males  and  21  females.  This  is  accounted  for  in  the  greater  tem- 
perance and  "more  passive  courage"  of  the  latter. 

One  account  gives  the  whole  number  of  deaths  by  cholera, 
at  Cincinnati,  from  the  2d  to  the  16th  October,  both  included, 
at  144.  It  is  stated  that  a  majority  of  those  who  died  in  this 
city  were  carried  off  in  from  five  to  twelve  hours  after  being  at- 
tacked! 

Kentucky.  Eight  or  ten  deaths  by  cholera  had  happened  at 
Louisville;  and  we  regret  to  learn  that  the  disease  was  increas- 
ing. And  cases  are  said  to  have  occurred  at  Maysville  and 
Augusta. 

Missouri.  Three  or  four  fatal  cases  have  recently  taken  place 
at  St.  Louis. 

Canada.     A  few  cases  of  cholera  still  happen  in  Canada. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer.  We  were  much  struck  with 
the  force  of  the  following  observations,  which  we  extract  from 
a  sensible  letter  on  the  cholera,  which  we  find  in  the  Pensacola 
paper,  under  the  signature  of  K.  (which,  from  the  initial,  we 
presume  to  be  the  production  of -our  old  friend  Dr.  Kearney.) 
Ho  is  dissuading  from  removal  in  consequence  of  apprehension 
of  the  cholera: 

"Where  can  you  go  to  obtain  more  advantages  of  location 
than  you  possess  here?    Suppose  you  arc  attacked  in  the  coun- 
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try;  where  are  your  friends  and  physician  to  comfort  you?  Most 
assuredly  they  deceive  themselves,  who  think  that  a  few  miles 
will  protect  thein  from  harm,  if  it  is  to  come;  how  can  you  es- 
cape a  subtile  foe  by  a  mere  change  of  air,  as  you  think?  What 
possible  reason  is  there  to  suppose  you  are  safe  out  of  town, 
when  almost  every  hamlet  in  the  state  of  New  York  is  losing  its 
proportion?  No,  remain,  and  gird  on  your  arms  of  defence;  a 
good  and  cheerful  temper,  and  a  good  conscience.  You  might 
as  well  endeavor  to  change  the  course  of  our  planet  by  standing 
upside  down,  as  to  alter  the  laws  of  epidemics;  it  is  here  and 
every  where,  a  demon  that  rides  upon  the  wind,  and  dives  into 
every  corner  of  the  earth." 

ELECTIONS  AND  ELECTIONEERING. 
Maine  is  situated  like  New  Hampshire— and  both  parties  are 
■anguine  of  success!    A  very  full  vote  may  be  expected. 

New  Hampshire.  There  are  only  two  electoral  tickets  in 
this  state — Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  and  Clay  and  Sergeant. 
Much  warmth  is  shewn  on  both  sides;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  issue  will  be  severely  and  closely  contested. 

Massachusetts.  A  great  national  republican  convention 
was  recently  held  at  Worcester,  at  which  Levi  Lincoln  was  no- 
minated for  re-election  to  the  office  of  governor,  and  Samuel  T. 
Armstrong  for  the  office  of  lieut.  governor,  &c.  Mr.  Webster 
attended  as  a  delegate,  and  pronounced  a  long  speech,  which  is 
regarded  as,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful,  as  well  as  most  splen- 
did effort  that  he  ever  made.  It  was  the  only  speech  delivered 
— Mr.  E.  Everett,  after  its  delivery,  having  said,  that  no  one 
would,  he  presumed,  attempt  "to  add  perfume  to  the  violet, 
strength  to  the  oak,  or  majesty  to  the  thunder." 

At  this  convention,  an  electoral  ticket  for  the  support  of 
Messrs.  Clay  and  Sergeant  was  nominated.  There  is  also  an 
anti-masonic  and  a  Jackson  ticket  in  Massachusetts. 

In  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  we  believe  there  are 
three  tickets — Jackson,  Clay  and  Wirt.  Animated  preparations 
have  been  made  or  are  making  for  the  contest. 

Vermont.  The  votes  given  in  this  state,  at  the  late  election 
for  governor,  have  been  officially  ascertained  as  follows:  For 
Mr.  Palmer,  anti-masonic,  17,318;  Mr.  Crafts,  national  repub- 
lican, 15,499;  Mr.  Meech,  Jackson,  8,210. 

Neither  candidate  having  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes,  the  choice  devolves  on  a  joint  ballot  of  both  houses. 
Many  ballots  had  been  had.  On  the  9th,  the  vote  stood  thus— 
Palmer  100,  Crafts  79,  Meech  34.  Of  course,  no  choice,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  being  necessary.  An  anti-masonic  speaker, 
pro  tempore,  had  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  3  votes,  on  the 
second  ballot.  Will  this  state,  like  Rhode  Island,  be  without  a 
governor,  because  of  the  triangular  war?    It  ought  not  so  to  be. 

&?-We  since  learn  that  after  more  than  forty  ballots  had  been 
taken — the  following  result  took  place:  for  Mr.  Palmer  112,  Mr. 
Crafts  72,  Mr.  Meech  33,  Mr.  Bradley  1.  And  so  Mr.  Palmer, 
having  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes,  was  elected. 

There  are  three  electoral  tickets  in  this  state — for  Jackson, 
Clay  and  Wirt. 

New  York.  There  is  a  mighty  bustle  in  this  great  state— and 
every  inch  of  ground  will  be  warmly  contested.  The  various 
organizations  of  party  will  be  pushed  to  their  utmost  force. 
Hundreds  of  meetings  of  the  people  have  been  held — and  the 
greatest  vote  ever  taken  will  be  given  in  on  the  5th  proximo. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  now  entitled  to  four  members  of  con- 
gress—Messrs. Oambreleng  and  White,  present  members,  have 
received  the  Tammany  nomination,  with  Messrs.  Cornelius  W. 
Lawrence  and  Dudley  Selden.  Mr.  Verplanck  was  left  off,  be- 
cause of  his  opinions  concerning  the  supreme  court  and  the  bank 
of  the  United  States.  In  consequence,  a  large  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  gen.  Jackson  was  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Verplanck  and  James  B.  Murray,  esq.  were  nominated,  in  place 
of  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Selden. 

The  opponents  of  Mr.  Marcy,  (nominated  for  the  office  of  go- 
vernor), have  gotten  up  the  following  against  him — and  the  wits 
are  ringing  all  possible  changes  of  or  on  the  words  " pantaloons, " 
and  "6recc/tes;"  and  several  of  the  papers  are  ornamented  with 
pictures  of  these  garments,  which  are  displayed  with  great  glee.* 
We  refer  to  this  matter  as  a  curiosity.  The  extracts  are  said  to 
be  really  taken  from  the  bill  of  expenses  presented  by  Mr.  Mar- 
cy, which  was  audited  and  paid  to  him  by  comptroller  Wright: 
and,  if  the  items  are  fairly  extracted  from  Mr.  Marcy's  bill  of 
expenses,  they  are  legitimate  subjects  of  merriment. f 


*Among  other  jokes,  because  of  this  charge  for  mending  bit 
pantaloons,  it  is  stated,  that,  to  a  hickory  pole  elevated  in  front  of 
Mr.  Marcy's  house,  there  was  found,  the  next  morning,  append- 
ed a  pair  of  breeches,  with  a  large  red  patch  on  the  knee,  and 
labelled— "The  state  of  New  York  to  William  L.  Marcy,  Dr. 
To  mending  my  pantaloons  $0  50." 

fThe  fact  of  the  items  in  this  bill  having  been  doubted,  be- 
cause of  the  singularity  of  some  of  them,  the  Albany  "Evening 
Journal"  apparently  gives  the  entire  bill  of  expenses  incurred  in 
holding  this  special  court,  in  which  the  precedins  items  are  in- 
cluded, as  well  as  12i  cents  paid  "to  get  a  carriage"— the  whole 
amounting  to  $70  73f— to  which  is  attached  the  affidavit  of  Mr. 
Marcy,  as  to  its  correctness,  and  the  certificate  of  Silas  Wright, 
jun.  comptroller,  that,  in  his  opinion,  "it  is  reasonable  and  just." 


"State  of  New  York,  "To  William  L.  Marcy,  Dr. 

"For  expenses  of  holding  special  court,  in  Lockport,  June, 

"Baggage,  [porterage]  $0  44 

"Shaving  0  25 

"Work  done  to  my  pantaloons!  0  50 

"Postage  bill  0  94 

"Paid  servant,  John 0  50 

"Shoe  black  1  50 

"  Wine!     Washing  6  87 

Judge  Ambrose  Spencer  is  nominated  to  represent  Albany  city 

and  county  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States;  and  among  the 

anti-Jackson  nominations  for  the  assembly  is  S.  Van  Renssellaer, 

jun.  son  of  the  venerable  and  revered  "patroon." 

New  Jersey.  There  are  three  electoral  tickets  in  this  state 
—Clay  and  Sergeant— Jackson  and  Van  Buren— and  Wirt  and 
Ellmaker;  each  having  been  named  by  several  conventions 
which  met  at  Trenton. 

New  Jersey  election — legislature. 
Counties.  Clay.    Jackson.  Clay.  Jackson. 

Votes.    Votes.    Council.  Assem.  Council.  As». 
Bergen  1,547       1,731  1  3 

Essex  3,652       2,093  1  5 

Morris  1,904        1,748  1  4 

Sussex  930       1,362  1  3 

Warren  112 

Somersett         1,206        1,246  1  3 

Middlesex         1,842       1,753  1  4 

Monmouth       2,269       2,229  3  11 

Burlington        2,888       1,802     -        1  5 

Hunterdon        1,850       2,369  1  5 

Gloucester        1,667       1,366  1  4 

Salem  1,156  952  1  3 

Cumberland     1,177       1,125  1  3 

Cape  May  300  raaj.  1  1 

8  33  6  17 

The  highest  vote  on  either  ticket  is  taken  to  shew  the  compa- 
rative force  of  parties. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  have  a  majority  in  both  branches  of 
the  legislature,  and  of  18  in  joint  ballot.  Last  year  the  majority 
in  favor  of  the  administration  was  two  or  three  votes. 

The  general  "Clay"  majority  in  the  state  was  from  3,000  to 
3,500  votes. 

The  new  legislature  of  New  Jersey  assembled  at  Trenton  on 
the  23rd  inst.  The  national  republican  candidates  for  president 
of  the  council  and  speaker  of  the  assembly,  were  elected  without 
opposition.  That  party  has  a  majority  in  both  branches,  and, 
as  is  now  stated,  a  majority  of  20  in  joint  ballott.  A  governor 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  a  chief  justice,  and  a  senator  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  are  to  be  elected  at  the  present  session. 


Pennsylvania.  The  "Harrisburg  Intelligencer"  of  the  18th, 
gives  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  the  recapitulation  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

Jackson.  rfnti-Jackson. 

Senate  18  15 

House  of  representatives,    44  56 

62  71 

Leaving  an  anti-Jackson  majority  of  9,  in  joint  ballot;  and  ob- 
serves, that  if  the  whole  senate  had  been  elected  this  year,  the 
anti-Jackson  members  would  have  stood  nearly  as  two  to  one, 
against  the  Jackson  members.  The  same  paper  says  that  "a 
republican"  will  be  sent  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Dallas,  and  that  Mr.  Wolf  owes  his  re-election 
to  a  small  minority  of  the  "national  republican"  party.  The 
whole  number  of  votes  taken  was  about  172,000!  We  have 
copied  the  "official"  returns  as  published  in  the  "Pennsylva- 
nian"  of  the  22d  inst.  and  added  those  of  the  governor's  election 
in  1829  between  the  same  parties,  for  more  easy  comparisons.  ' 
The  present  majority  for  Mr.  Wolf,  here  stated  at  3,152,  is  put 
down  in  the  Philadelphia  "Sentinel"  at  3,358,  and  in  the  Har- 
risburg "Intelligencer"  at  something  less  than  3,000.  The  true 
number  shall  be  given  when  clearly  ascertained. 

We  are  desirous  of  giving  a  complete  return  of  the  members 
of  congress  elect,  and  of  the  votes  given  to  all  the  candidates — 
but  have  yet  received  only  partial  or  uncertain  statements,  and 
shall  wait  for  official  accounts. 

1832.  1829.    • 

Wolf.        Ritner. 
1,030  1,679 

3,094  3,506 


Adams 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Centre 

Chester 

Clearfield 

Columbia 


951 

1,440 

1,481 

1,629 

1,561 

3,758 

3,435 

1,685 

920 

3,302 

2,862 

1,204 

1,032 

598 

340 

1,920 

1,016 

2,374 

4,301 

513 

288 

1,768 

829 

Wolf. 

Ritner. 

836 

1,016 

2,077 

1,872 

1.193 

711 

1,280 

819 

1,079 

1,113 

3,990 

2,689 

1,207 

333 

4,242 

841 

870 

533 

210 

434 

1,305 

944 

2,630 

2,703 

256 

198 

1,374 

355 
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Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Erie 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Montgomery 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Perry 

Philadelphia  city 

Philadelphia  county 

Pike  ti 

Potter  and  McKean 

Schuylkill 

Somerset 

Susquehannah 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren  * 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland 

York 


1,502 
2,338 

1,575 
918 
1,170 
3,440 
9,334 

1,6.77 

813 

259 

687 

4,1-24 

1,002 

1,676 

2,064 

1,729 

1,347 

782 

2,972 

3,414 

1,415 

1,284 

3,558 

6,263 

.     535 

368 

1,328 

744 

1,146 

710 

1,021 

1,201 

.    371 

2,749 

606 

3,542 

2,&57 


Total  89,055 

Mr.  WoIPs  majority    3,152 


895 
1,807 
2,285 
1,291 

1,792 
J  £Q6 

2,5-25 

311 

2,189 

1,106  ; 

173  I 

692 
6,387 
1,906 
1,736 
1,586 

986 
1,553 

834 
2,933 
1,822 
1,084 

697 
4,957 
5,950 

37 
954 

1,855 
475 
446 

2,131 


2,889 

241 

1,549 

2,387 

85,903 


840 
1.591 
1.179 

744 

2,177 

2;016 

980 

1,011 

456 

3,976 

850 

1,649 

1,994 

903 

509 

1,283 

2,067 

4,006 

1,253 

1,190 

4,350 

7,043 

653 

.     275 

902 

584 

981 

.     443 

764 

,    217 

2,207 

552 

2,385 

1,894 


1,587 

267 

m.  1.051 

1^056 

2,016 
941 

1,616 

1,044 

5,542 

1,363 

1,453 

124 

989 

1,308 

1,041 

1,314 

458 

879 

540 

323 

223 


347 

1,520 

300 

2,068 


2,388 

1 

1,322 


50,151 


76,673 
26,522 

(ftp- The  preceding  table  of  votes,  we  learn  is  not  correct — but 
the  particular  part  in  which  error  lies  has  not  been  pointed  out. 
The  following  has  been  handed  to  us  as  the  true  return: 
For  Mr.  Wolf,  -  87,229 

Ritner,         -  85,694 


Majority  for  Mr.  Wolf, 


1,535 


Total  number  of  votes,  172,923 

The  aggregate  number  of  votes  given  to  the  anti-Jackson  can- 
didates for  congress,  is  stated  to  be  at  least  10,000  more  than 
was  given  for  Mr.  Ritner.  In  the  city  ami  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  the  counties  of  Bucks  and  Northampton,  for  exam- 
ples, it  is  said  (in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer),  that  Mr.  Ritner  fell 
short  of  the  anti-Jackson  candidates  for  congress  by  3,278  votes; 
and  in  Allegheny,  Mr.  Ritner's  majority  was  only  412,  though 
Mr.  Denny  was  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  1,464. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  correct  return  of  the  members 
elect  to  congress  from   Pennsylvania.     Jacksonians  in  roman, 
anti-Jacksonians  in  italic — 15  of  the  former  and  13  of  the  latter. 
Members  of  the  present  congress,  are  marked  with  a  *. 
1st  District.    Philadelphia  county.    Joel  B.  Sutherland.* 
2d.  Philadelphia  city.     Horace  Binney,  James  Harper. 
3d.  Philadelphia  county.     John  G.  Watmough.* 
4th.  Lancaster,  Chester,  and  Delaware,     William  Heisler,* 
David  Potts,  jr.  Edward  Darlington. 
5th.  Montgomery.     Joel  K.  Mann.* 
6th.  Bucks.    Robert  Ramsey. 

7th.  Northampton,  Wayne  and  Pike.    David  D.  Wagener. 
8th.  Berks.     II.  A.  Muhlenberg. * 
9th.  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh.     Henry  King.* 
10th.  Lebanon  and  Dauphin.      William  Clark. 
11th.  York.     Charles  A.  Barnitz. 
12th.  Cumberland,  Perry  and  Juniata.     Jesse  Miller, 
13th.  Adams  and  Franklin.     George  Chambers. 
I4th.  Bedford,  Somerset  and  Cambria.    George  Burd.*f 
15th,  Northumberland,  Union  and  Lycoming.    Joseph  B.  An- 
thony. 

Luzerne  and  Columbia.     Andrew  Beaumont. 
Bradford,  Tioga  and  Susquehannah.    John  Laporte. 
Westmoreland  and  Indiana.     Richard  Coulter.* 
Washington.     Thomas  M.  T.  McKennan.* 
Allegheny.     Harmar  Denny.* 
Butler,  Armstrong,  &.e.     Samuel  P.  Harrison. 
22d.  Beaver  and  Mercer.     John  Banks.* 
23d.  Crawford,  Erie,  Venango,  fcc.     John  Galbraith. 
24th.  Mifflin,  Centre  and  Huntingdon.    Joseph  Henderson. 
25th.  Fayette  and  Greene.     Andrew  Stewart.* 
Though  thus  divided  by  party  names,  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  members  of  congress  elect  from  Pennsylvania  are  in  favor 
of  a  full  tariff,  internal  improvements,  and  the  bank  of  the 
United  States. 


16th. 
17th. 
18th. 
19th. 
20th. 
21st. 


\  Mr.  Burd  is  claimed  as  an  anti-Jackson  man,  having  been 
elected  in  opposition  to  the  "regular"  Jackson  nomination,  and 
the  district  gave  a  majority  of  785  votes  to  Mr.  Rimer. 


Various  reports  are  put  afloat  as  to  the  course  that  Mr.  Wit 
kins,  and  his  friends,  will  pursue.  It  is  boldly  slated,  that,  after 
the  election,  should  the  ticket  pledged  to  his  support  succeed, 
he  will  retire,  or  be  withdrawn,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
The  leading  administration  papers  of  the  state  warmly  and  in- 
dignantly deny  the  existence  of  any  such  arrangement— as  the 
following  from  the  "Susquehannah  Register,"  adopted  by  the 
Harrisburg  "Reporter,"  and  republished  in  the  Philadelphia 
"Sentinel,"  and  many  other  journals,  may  shew: 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  Oct.  19. 

The  following  extracts  frbm  the  Susquehannah  Register,  con- 
tain our  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  vice  presidency.  In 
Pennsylvania,  there  is  but  one  course  to  be  pursued.  Jackson 
and  Wilkins  were  placed  in  nomination  by  the  democratic  state 
convention  on  the  5th  of  March  last.  The  electors  then  nomi- 
nated are  pledged  to  vote  for  them,  and  they  alone,  can  receive 
the  support  of  the  democracy  of  the  state. 

From  the  Susquehannah  Register. 

"We  took  occasion  several  weeks  since,  to  express  our  regret 
at  the  course  pursued  by  some  professing  friendship  for  general 
Jackson,  in  relation  t«  the  vice  presidency— reprobating  the  at- 
tempts to  create  a  belief  that  the  Jackson  electoral  ticket  of  this 
state,  if  elected,  might  be  so  far  diverted  from  its  pledges  to  the 
people,  as  to  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  vice  president  instead 
of  Mr.  Wilkins.  We  said  then,  and  we  say  still,  that  nothing 
more  disastrous  to  gen.  Jackson's  prospects  in  this  state  could 
occur,  than  the  prevalence  of  such  a  belief.  It  would  deter 
thousands  from  voting  for  the  ticket,  and  perhaps  throw  them 
into  the  opposition. 

"We  rejoice,  however,  to  say,  that  we  are  now  convinced  from 
the  best  sources,  that  such  a  course  on  the  part  of  the  electors 
would  be  indignantly  frowned  upon  by  the  party  throughout  the 
state — and  there  is  not  the  remotest  probability  of  its  adoption. 
We  therefore  say  with  confidence  to  the  friends  of  the  regularly 
nominated  candidates  of  the  democratic  state  convention— to 
the  polls  on  the  second  day  of  November  next,  and  vote  the 
ticket  headed  by  Samuel  McKean.  Be  under  no  apprehension, 
the  men  on  that  ticket  will  never  disgrace  themselves  by  a  cor- 
rupt betrayal  of  their  pledges  to  you." 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  most,  if  not  all  of  the  gentlemen  nam- 
ed on  the  ''Jackson  electoral"  ticket  are  personally  pledged  tc 
vote  for  Mr.  Wilkins  for  vice  president,  or,  in  case  he  should 
decline,  &c.  to  support  Mr.  Dallas;  and,  as  the  Susquehannali 
Register  well  observes,  the  prevalence  of  a  belief  that  they 
would  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  "would  deter  thousands  frou 
voting  for  the  ticket,  and,  perhaps,  throw  them  into  the  oppor 
sition." 

There  are  now  only  two  electoral  tickets  before  the  people  o 
Pennsylvania— see  the  proceedings  in  a  subsequent  page. 

Maryland.  The  election  of  electors  will  take  place  in  thj: 
state  on  Monday  the  12th  of  November.  The  electors  are  choser 
by  districts— 3  by  the  counties  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  with  Har 
ford— 2  by  the  city  of  Baltimore,  1  by  Baltimore  county,  ant 
4  by  the  remaining  counties  of  the  state.  "Straight  tickets,' 
only,  are  before  the  people — for  Jackson  or  for  Clay, 

Virginia.  There  are  three  electoral  tickets  in  this  state— foj 
Jar'  m  and  Van  Buren — Jackson  and  Barbour — and  Clay  and 
'  rgeant.  Much  excitement  has  been  caused  by  the  refusal  o 
the  gentleman  named  on  the  first  ticket  to  admit  the  supremacy 
of  the  people,  (as  to  be  expressed  on  their  ballots),  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  vice  president,  as  stated  in  the  address  of  the  "Bar 
bour  convention,"  published  in  the  last  Register,  and  it  seemi 
that  the  latter  will  persevere.  It  is  recommended  by  some,  w« 
observe,  that  the  legislative  caucus  ticket  should  be  withdrawn 
but  others  would  regard  the  proceeding  as  a  great  sacrifice  q 
the  republican  party. 

If  the  three  tickets  shall  remain  before  the  people — the  hea 
viest  poll  ever  made  in  Virginia  will  take  place.  Each  party  i< 
rallying  its  strength. 

Miles  King,  esq.  who  was  sometime  ago  dismissed  from  the 
office  of  navy  agent,  has  been  elected  mayor  of  Norfolk,  in  tin 
pla.ee  of  Mr.  Holt,  deceased. 

John  S.  Barbour  has  declined  a  re-election  to  congress, 

From  the  Culpepper  Gazette.  Our  readers  will  see  in  ou 
paper  of  to-day,  the  ticket  which  the  Jackson  committee  of  this 
county  has  prepared  for  those  who  support  the  unpledged  ticket 
The  device  at  the  head  of  this  ticket  is  emblematical  of  the  ad 
ministration.  On  the  front  of  the  capitol,  will  be  found  the 
word  "constitution,"  and  entwined  about  the  columns,  the 
words  "wisdom"  and  "moderation," and  in  the  centre  the  wore 
"justice." 

This  is  intended  to  represent  the  president  as  administering 
the  constitution  in  wisdom,  justice  and  moderation.  The  sol 
dier  standing  with  a  drawn  sword  at  the  door  of  the  rotunda,  i 
designed  to  represent  the  president  as  placed  there  by  the  con 
stitution,  and  determined  to  protect  it  at  every  peri)  against  tin 
inroads  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  the  day. 

TUc  ticket  is  thus  headed: 

The  following  ticket  is  pledged  to  the  support  of  ANDREW 
JACKSON,  and  such  man  as  vice  president,  as,  is  best  calcu 
lated,  to  give  success  to  the  Jackson  cause,  and  ensure  defeat  t< 
"the  enemy."  All  Jackson  men,  therefore,  may  support  it 
however  they  may  differ  as  to  the  vice  presidency. 

Will  Jackson  people  divide  their  strength  while utkt  cmemy"  »' 
in  the  FIELD?  s 

[Jackson  electoral  tickot,  &c] 
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North  Carolina.  There  are  three  electoral  tickets  in  this 
state— lor  Jackson  and  Van  Burcn — Jackson  and  Barbour— and 
Clay  and  Sergeant.  It  is  said  that  the  contest  between  the  Van 
Buren  and  Barbour  tickets  will  be  a  close  one. 

South  Carolina.  A  large  mtijority  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature  of  this  state  recently  elected,  are  of  the  "free  trade 
and  state  rights,"  alias  nullification  party — say  about  two-thirds 
of  the  senate,  and  three-fourths  of  the  house  of  representatives; 
and  the  Charleston  "Mercury"  further  claims  it  as  probable 
that  two-thirds  of  the  free  white  inhabitants  of  the  state  are  with 
this  party.* 

Gov.  Hamilton  has  convened  the  legislature — prohably  for  the 
leading  purpose  of  appointing  electors  of  president  and  vice 
president;  but,  it.  is  believed,  that,  at  the  ensuing  session,  mea- 
sures will  be  adopted  for  calling  a  state  convention  to  carry  out 
the  doctrine  of  nullification,  indeed,  it  appears  manifest,  that 
the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  have  arrived  at  the  point  of  "re- 
tiracy,"or  of  treason  against  the  United  States.  Things  cannot 
remain  as  they  are.  The  excitement  in  S.  Carolina  is  excessive. 

On  this  subject  the  Richmond  Compiler  has  the  following  pa- 
ragraph: 

Events  are  rapidly  approaching  their  denouement  in  South  Ca- 
rolina.  A  few  days  ago  we  saw  a  letter  from  an  intelligent  man, 

who  says:  "I  have  met  frequently  with  Mr.  -,  one  of  the 

leading  men  of  the  nullifying  party,  and  talked  with  him  on  nul- 
lification and  every  thing  else.  He  told  me  the  governor  would 
call  the  legislature  immediately  after  the  election — that  the  legis- 
lature would  immediately  call  a  convention,  [if  they  could  obtain 
the  two-thirds] — that  the  tariff  laws  would  be  immediately  nul- 
lified, and  the  legislature  would  pass  penal  laws,  &c.  All  this 
to  be  done  by  the  first  of  November.  But,  two  other  gentlemen 
from  South  Carolina  told  me,  some  weeks  ago,  that  two-thirds 
of  the  legislature  could  not  be  obtained  to  call  a  convention— 
and  the  legislature  may  then,  I  presume,  do  every  thing.  The 
house  will  be  set  on  fire,  you  may  rely  upon  it — and  who  is  to 
put  it  out,  or  how  it  is  to  be  put  out,  remains  for  future  history  to 
tell." 

On  which  the  National  Intelligencer  says — 

"The  governor  has  called  the  legislature,  which  is  to  con- 
vene this  day — earlier,  by  some  weeks,  we  believe,  than  has 
been  usual  at  the  periods  for  the  appointment  of  presidential 
electors.  The  prompt  assembling  of  the  legislature,  therefore, 
has  reference  probably  to  some  immediate  action  in  regard  to 
the  tariff;  and  as  the  governor  has  two-thirds  of  the  legislature 
with  him,  there  is  now  no  bar  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  honor  of 
which,  in  one  of  his  dinner  speeches,  he  appeared  so  ambitious 
— namely,  "the  honors  of  resistance." 

From  the   Charleston  Patriot  10th  instant. 

Last  evening  a  mob  headed  by  a  man  named  Winges,  in  the 
employ  of  the  honorable  city  council,  came  to  the  store  of  a 
German  named  John  Shachte,  in  King-st.  and  broke  the  blinds 
and  demolished  a  part  of  the  crockery  ware.  Mr.  Shachte  repeat- 
edly warned  them  that  he  would  protect  his  house  while  the 
mob  were  throwing  bricks  at  it — and  that  lie  would  shoot  them 
if  they  persisted.  They  still  persisted,  and  a  pistol  loaded  with 
duck  shot  was  finally  discharged  by  one  who  was  defending  the 
premises,  and  shot  Winged,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  leg. 

The  guard  did  not  interfere  to  protect  Mr.  Shachte  until  after 
the  affray  was  over.  The  mob  threatened  to  come  back  with 
hooks  to  pull  the  house  down.  The  house  is  the  home  of  a 
union  man.  The  mob  were  millifiers.  Mr.  Shachte  has  address- 
ed the  following  letter  to  the  iutendant. 

To  the  hon.  the  iutendant  of   Charleston. 

Sir— I  am  a  German,  an  adopted  citizen,  and  while  peaceably 
pursuing  my  business  in  my  own  store,  my  house  was  attacked 
by  a  mob,  led  on  by  one  Winges,  who  is  employed,  and  in  the 
pay  of  the  city  council  at  the  guard  house.  My  premises  were 
tilled  with  brickbats,  and  threats  held  out  that  my  house  would 
be  torn  down.  In  defence  of  my  home,  a  friend  who  was  with 
me  fired  and  shot.  Winges,  he  believes  in  the  leg.  Should  this 
ruffian  assault  be  renewed,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  protect  my- 
self and  property,  and  if  lives  are  lost,  the  responsibility  must 
rest  on  those  who  have  charge  of  the  public  peace.  I  was  as- 
saulted because  I  was  a  union  man.  Tfce  assault  was  by  a  mob 
gathered  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  I  reside  next  to  Boundary 
street  in  King  street.    Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  SHACHTE. 

The  truth  of  the  facts  above  stated  sworn  to  before  me  10th 
October,  1832.  J.  B.  THOMPSON,  N.  P. 

Georgia.    The  returns  of  the  election  for  members  of  con- 

fress  are  not  yet  fully  received — 4  counties  to  be  heard  from, 
t  is  probable  that  Messrs.  Wayne,  Wilde,  Gilmer,  Clayton,  Fos- 
ter and  Gamble  are  elected — and  perhaps  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Schley.  The  remaining  member  to  which  the  state  is  entitled, 
would  seem  like  to  be  Messrs.  Coffee,  Owens,  Haynes  or  Ter- 
rell—between whose  votes  there  is  no  great  difference. 

We  believe  that  there  is  only  one  (the  Jackson  and  Van  Bu- 
ren) electoral  ticket  in  this  state. 

Kentucky.  A  high  state  of  political  excitement  prevails  in 
this  state.    The  electoral  election  will  be  furiously  contested, 


*The  "Mercury"  says— We  have  now  completed  our  table 
sufficiently  to  shew  the  strength  of  the  two  parties  in  both 
houses,  viz.  97  state  rights  and  27  union,  in  the  house;  and  31 
state  rights  and  14  union  in  the  senate. 


1,296 
3,609 


13 


15 


we  fear,  in  too  many  cases.  Messrs.  Daniel  and  Wicklijjfe  hav 
come  out  .and  are  addressing  public  meetings  of  the  people 
against  the  principles  of  the  veto  of  the  bank  bill — and  in  favc 
of  the  judiciary  and  the  bank,  and  of  Mr.  Clay. 

Ohio.    The  Columbus  (Ohio)  "State  Journal"  of  the  20tl 

gives  a  nearly  full  return  of  the  votes  taken  at  the  last  electio 

for  governor — but  we  shall  wait  the  official  account  for  the  rt 

gister.     The  following  summary  may  serve  all  present  purpose! 

For  Mr.  Lucas  (Jackson)  68,3:tf 

Lyman  (anti-Jackson)  61,889 

6,444 
Five  counties  yet  to  be  heard  from,  which,  at  the  election  i 

1830,  gave  1,719  votes  to  Mr.  Lucas,  and  1,577  to  Mr.  McAi 

thur — so  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Lucas'  majority  is  abot 

6,600  votes.     A  statement  in  the  "Globe"  makes  it  about  2,0C 

more. 
As  to  the  election  of  members  of  congress  the  "State  Joui 

nal"  has  the  following— 

Table  exhibiting  the  aggregate  number  of  votes  given  the  diffcrei 
candidates  at  the  late  congressional  election. 

Dist.  Jackson.  Opposition. 

1  Lytle  4,458    Pendleton  3,847 

2  Webster  3,635     Collins  2,678 
*-  (  Helfenstein                2,588    Crane  2,821 

3 1  Young  893 

4    McLean  3,387  Corwin  3,756 

,  C  Hamer  2,171  Fishback  2,069 

5 1  Morris  2,028  Russel  403 

+6     House  1,569  Vinton  3,065 

„  (  Allen  3,739  McArthur  3,737 

'  t  Murphv  55 

s  <  McLen'e  3,769  Olds  3,193 

b  I  Parish 

9    Chancy  4,235  Irvin 

+  ln(  Shelby  1,866  Vance  4,854 

*10>  Mason  33 

11  Shannon  3,091  Bell  3,131 

12  Mitchiel  4,002  Stanberry  3,591 
Rigdon  2,038  Spangler  3,277 

v  Colerick  2,170 

||  14     Patterson  2,294     Cooke  1,944 

Wood  2,439    Sloane  3,117 

Humphrey  1,614 

lf.(Rayen  2,980    Whittlesey  4,281 

16  \  Webb  1,997 

17  Thompson  2,856     Potter  2,286 

18  Jones  3,037     Quimby  2,379 

19  Leavitt  3,182    Stokely  3,085 

61.558  66,956 


Anti-Jackson  majority  5,398 

Messrs.  Lytle,  Webster,  Hamer,  Allen,  McLene,  Chanel 
Mitchiel,  Patterson,  Thompson,  Jones  and  Leavitt — 11  Jacksc 
nians  are  elected;  and  Messrs.  Crane,  Corwin,  Vinton,  Vane 
Bell,  Spangler,  Sloane  and  Whittlesey— %  anti-Jacksonians. 

The  gentlemen  whose  names  are  printed  in  italics  are  prcsei 
members  of  congress.  Of  the  19  representatives  to  whic 
Ohio  is  now  entitled,  13  are  new  members. 

The  present  delegation  from  Ohio,  when  elected  two  yeai 
since,  was  equally  divided — 7  Jackson  and  7  anti-Jackson. 

We  have  compared  the  table  of  votes  just  above  given  wit 
several  separate  returns  from  congressional  districts,  and  so  fa 
the  figures  correspond— and  this  singular  fact  appears,  that  th 
party  which  has  gained  the  governor  by  a  majority  of  from  6  t 
8,000  votes,  and  a  majority  of  3  in  the  delegation  to  congress 
are  in  a  minority  of  about  5,000  votes,  as  they  were  cast  ft 
members  of  congress. 

The  "Journal"  gives  a  return  of  8  Jackson  and  8  anti  Jacfc 
son  members  elected  to  the  senate,  and  36  Jackson,  and  29  ant 
Jackson  representatives. 

Illinois.  We  have,  at  last,  received  a  return  of  the  vote 
given  at  the  late  election  of  members  of  congress  for  the  state  < 
Illinois.  The  gentlemen  chosen  are  "Jacksonians" — excep 
that  Mr.  Duncan  is  a  decided  friend  of  the  tariff',  of  internal  in: 
provements,  and  the  bank,  8tc.  and  was  not  opposed  on  part 
grounds,  we  believe. 

1st  district — Mr.  Slade— elected  2,467 

Edwards  2,078 

Breeze  1,771 

Dunn  1,020 

Webb  557 

5,426 

♦Returns  from  Williams  not  received:  this  county  is  though 
to  have  given  a  small  majority  for  Crane. 

fMonroe  and  Lawrence  counties  not  heard  from;  they  ma 
probablv  diminish  Vinton's  majority  about  300. 

{Returns  from  Hancock  not  received;  this  county  it  is  believ 
ed'will  increase  Vance's  majority. 

||The  majorities  in  Richland  and  Seneoa  counties  enly  hav 
been  obtained:  the  full  returns  will  increase  the  aggregate,  bu 
not  vary  the  result  as  to  majorities. 
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2nd  district— Mr.  Casey— elected 
Archer 
Kitchell 


3,168 
1.593 


3,761 


3,208 


8,093 


3rd  district— Mr.  Duncan— elected 

Pugh  2,318 

The  two  first  were  elected  with  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes  taken  against  them.  But  the  plurality 
system,  (as  it  prevailed  in  these  cases),  we  think,  should  be  pre- 
ferred. Without  it  a  small  third  party  might,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, almost  "stop  the  wheels  of  the  government." 

There  are  two  electoral  tickets  in  Illinois— Jackson  and  Van 
Buren  and  Clay  and  Sergeant— adopted  by  conventions  of  the 
parties  to  them. 

Missouri.  We  mentioned  some  time  ago,  that  only  one 
member  of  congress  had  been  elected  from  Missouri,  though  the 
state  is  entitled  to  two,  under  the  new  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentatives. We  are  informed  by  the  "St.  Louis  Times,"  that 
the  governor  neglected,  or  declined,  to  convene  the  legislature 
to  enact  a  law  to  authorise  the  election  of  two  members— as- 
cribing motives  for  his  conduct  which  do  not  come  within  the 
general  range  of  this  work. 

A  warm  contest  is  expected  at  the  election  of  electors  of  pre- 
sident and  vice  president. 

AUTHORITY  OF  JUDICIAL  DECISIONS. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  the  message  of  president  Jackson, 
in  his  veto  on  the  bill  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States— (to  which  we  object  much  more  than  to  the  veto 
itself,  and  for  many  reasons),  has  been  presented,  as  below,  in 
contrast  with  those  of  president  Madison. 

President  Jackson  says— 

"Each  public  officer  a-ho  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  constitu- 
tion, swears  that  he  will  support  it  as  he  understands  it,  and  not  as 
it  is  understood  by  others.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  president,  to  decide 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  any  bill  or  resolution  which  may 
be  presented  to  them  for  passage  or  approval,  as  it  is  of  the  su- 
preme judges  when  it  may  be  brought  before  them  for  judicial 
decision.  The  ofinion  of  the  judges  has  no  more  autho- 
rity OVER  CONGRESS  THAN  THE  OPINION  OF  CONGRESS  HAS 
OVER  THE  JUDGES,  AND  ON  THAT  POINT  THE  PRESIDENT  IS  INDE- 
PENDENT of  both.  The  authority  of  the  supreme  court  must 
not,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  control  the  congress  or  the  exe- 
cutive, when  acting  in  their  legislative  capacities,  but  to  have 
only  such  influence  as  the  force  of  their  reasoning  may  deserve." 

President  Madison  says — 

"The  case  in  question  has  its  true  analogy  in  the  obligation 
arising  from  judicial  expositions  of  the  law  on  succeeding  judges; 
the  constitution  being  a  law  of  the  legislator,  as  the  law  is  a  rule 
of  decision  to  the  judge. 

"And  why  are  judicial  precedents,  when  formed  on  due  dis- 
cussion and  consideration,  and  deliberately  sanctioned  by  re- 
views and  repetitions,  regarded  as  of  binding  influence,  or  rather 
of  authoritative  force,  in  settling  the  meaning  of  a  law?  it  must 
be  answered,  1st,  because  it  is  a  reasonable  and  established 
axiom,  that  the  good  of  society  requires  that  the  rules  of  con- 
duct of  its  members  should  be  certain  and  known,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  of  any  judge,  disregarding  the  decisions  of  his 
predecessors,  should  vary  the  rule  of  law  according  to  his  indi- 
vidual interpretation  of  it.  Miscra  est  servitus  ubi  jus  est  aut 
vagum  aut  incognitum.  2d,  because  an  exposition  of  the  law 
publicly  made  and  repeatedly  confirmed  by  the  constituted  au- 
thority, carries  with,  by  fair  inference,  the  sanction  of  those 
who,  having  made  the  law  through  the  legislative  organ,  appear 
under  such  circumstances,  to  have  determined  its  meaning 
through  their  judiciary  organ. 

'•ran  it  be  of  less  consequence  that  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
stitution should  be  fixed  and  known,  than,  that  the  meaning  of 
a  law  should  be  so?  Can  indeed  a  law  be  fixed  in  its  meaning 
and  its  operation,  unless  the  constitution  be  so?  On  the  con- 
trary, if  a  particular  legislature,  differing  in  the  construction  of 
the  constitution,  from  a  series  of  preceding  constructions,  pro- 
ceeding to  act  on  that  difference,  they  not  only  introduce  uncer- 
tainty and  instability  in  the  constitution,  but  in  the  laws  themselves; 
inasmuch  as  all  laws,  preceding  the  new  construction,  and  in- 
consistent with  it,  are  not  annulled  for  the  future,  but  virtually 
pronounced  nullities  from  the  beginning. 

"But  it  is  said  that  the  legislator  having  sworn  to  support  the 
constitution,  must  support  it  in  his  own  construction  of  it,  however 
different  from  that  put  on  it  by  his  predecessors,  or  whatever  be  the 
consequence  of  the  construction.  And  is  not  the  judge  under  the 
same  oath  to  support  the  law?  yet  has  it  ever  been  supposed 
that  he  was  required,  or  at  liberty  to  disregard  all  precedents, 
however  solemnly  repeated  and  regularly  observed;  and  by  giv- 
ing effect  to  his  own  abstract  and  individual  opinions,  to  disturb 
the  established  course  of  practice  in  the  business  of  the  commu- 
nity? Has  the  wisest  and  most  conscientious  judge  ever  scrupled 
to  acquiesce  in  decisions  in  which  he  has  been  overruled  by  the  ma- 
tured opinions  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues;  and  subsequently 
to  conform  himself  thereto,  as  to  authoritative  expositions  of 
the  law?  And  is  it  not  reasonable  that  the  same  view  of  the 
official  oath  should  be  taken  by  a  legislator,  acting  under  the 
constitution,  which  is  his  guide,  as  is  taken  by  a  judge,  acting 
under  the  law,  which  is  lis? 


"There  is  in  fact  and  in  common  understanding,  a  necessity 
of  regarding  a  course  of  practice,  as  above  characterised,  in  the 
light  of  a  legal  rule  of  interpreting  a  law;  and  there  is  a  like  ne- 
cessity of  considering  it  a  constitutional  rule  of  interpreting  a 
constitution. 

"That  there  may  be  extraordinary  and  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces controlling  the  rule  in  both  cases,  may  be  admitted;  but, 
with  such  exceptions,  the  rule  will  force  itself  on  the  practical 
judgment  of  the  most  ardent  theorist.  He  will  find  it  impassible 
to  adhere  to,  and  act  officially  upon,  his  solitary  opinions  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  law  or  constitution,  in  opposition  to  a  con- 
struction, reduced  to  practice,  during  a  reasonable  period  of 
time;  more  especially  where  no  prospect  existed  of  a  change  of 
construction  by  the  public  or  its  agents.  And  if  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  marked  with  the  usual  sanctions,  would  not  bar 
the  individual  prerogative,  there  could  be  no  limitation  to  its 
exercise,  although  the  danger  of  error  must  increase  with  the 
increasing  oblivion  of  explanatory  circumstances,  and  with  the 
continual  changes  in  the  import  of  words  and  phrases. 

"Let  it  then  be  left  to  the  decision  of  every  intelligent  and 
candid  judge,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  most  to  be  relied  on  for 
the  true  and  safe  construction  of  a  constitution,  that  which  has 
the  uniform  sanction  of  successive  legislative  bodies  through  a 
period  of  years,  and  under  the  varied  ascendancy  of  parties;  or 
that  which  depends  upon  the  opinions  of  every  new  legislature, 
heated  as  it  may  be  by  the  spirit  of  party,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
some  favorite  object,  or  led  astray  by  the  eloquence  and  address 
of  popular  statesmen,  themselves,  perhaps,  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  misleading  causes. 

"It  ivas  in  conformity  ivith  the  view  here  taken  on  the  respect 
due  to  deliberate  and  reiterated  precedents,  that  the  bank  oj  the 
United  States,  though  on  the  original  question  held  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, received  the  executive  signature  in  the  year  1817.  The 
act  of  originally  establishing  a  bank,  had  undergone  ample  dis- 
cussions in  its  passage  through  the  several  branches  of  the  go- 
vernment. It  had  been  carried  into  execution  throughout  a  period 
of  twenty  years  with  annual  legislative  recognitions;  in  one  in- 
stance, indeed,  with  a  positive  ramification  of  it  into  a  new  state, 
and  with  the  entire  acquiescence  of  all  the  local  authorities  as  well 
as  of  the  nation  at  large;  to  all  of  which  may  be  added,  a  de- 
creasing prospect  of  any  change  in  the  public  opinion  adverse  to 
the  constitutionality  of  such  an  institution.  A  veto  from  the 
exerutive  under  these  circumstances,  with  an  admission  of  the  ex- 
pediency and  almost  necessity  of  the  measure,  would  have  been 
a  defiance  of  all  the  obligations  derived  from  a  course  of  prece- 
dents amounting  to  the  requisite  evidence  of  the  national  judgment 
and  intention. 

"It  has  been  contended  that  the  authority  of  precedents  was 
in  that  case  invalidated  by  the  consideration  that  they  proved 
only  a  respect  for  the  stipulated  duration  of  the  bank,  with  a 
toleration  of  it  until  the  law  should  expire,  and  by  the  casting 
vote  given  in  the  senate  by  the  vice  president  in  the  year  1811, 
against  a  bill  for  establishing  a  national  bank,  the  vote  being  ex- 
pressly given  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality.  But  if  the 
law  itself  was  unconstitutional,  the  stipulation  was  void,  and 
could  not  be  constitutionally  fulfilled  or  tolerated.  And  as  to 
the  negative  of  the  senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  presiding  offi- 
cer, it  is  a  fact  well  understood  at  the  time,  that  it  resulted  not  from 
an  equ  iht;  oj  opinions  in  that  assembly  on  the  power  of  congress 
to  establish  a  bank,  but  from  a  junction  of  those  who  admitted 
the  power,  but  disapproved  the  plan,  with  those  who  denied  the 


power.     On  a  simple  question  of  constitutionality,  there  was  a  de- 
cided majority  in  favor  of  it.  JAMES  "MADISON." 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION. 

The  convention  met  at  Harrisburg,  on  Monday,  the  15th  inst. 
Mr.  Joseph  Lawrence,  of  Washington  county,  was  chosen  pre- 
sident of  the  convention;  Gabriel  Heistcr,  of  Dauphin,  and 
Daniel  W.  Coxc,  of  Philadelphia,  vice  presidents,  and  Joseph 
G.  Clarkson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  John  Dick,  ofCrawford,  were 
appointed  secretaries. 

The  list  of  delegates  was  called  over,  when  111  members 
answered  to  their  names. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Thomas  Burnside, 
and  seconded  by  Jonathan  Roberts,  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  committe  of  fifteen  be  appointed  to  prepare 
resolutions  and  an  address  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  de- 
monstrative of  the  course  of  policy  and  principles  of  this  con- 
vention. 

Tuesday,  October  16. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Burnside,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolu- 
tions and  an  address,  reported  the  following: 

Resolved,  That,  to  preserve  the  constitution  of  our  beloved 
country,  and  to  enable  the  anti  Jackson  party  of  Pennsylvania 
to  present  an  undivided  front  in  the  approaching  election,  this 
convention  resolve  to  withdraw  the  electoral  ticket  adopted  at 
their  session  in  May  last. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  adopt  the  electoral  ticket  form- 
ed by  the  anti-Jackson  convention  which  assembled  in  Harris- 
burg on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  day  of  Washington,  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  and  earnestly  recommend  that  ticket  to  the  support 
of  the  national  republican  party. 

ADDRESS. 

We  have  again  assembled  in  pursuance  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  state  committee,  to  deliberate  on  the  course  to  be 
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pursued  by  the  national  republican  party  at  the  approaching 
election  in  November  next.  Great  events  have  transpired  since 
we  last  assembled. 

General  Jackson  has  given  to  the  world  a  further  develop- 
ment of  his  principles  in  his  celebrated  veto  against  the  bill 
re-chartering  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  He  has  placed 
himself  above  the  constitution  of  his  country,  by  declaring  that 
he  has  only  sworn  to  support  it  as  he  understands  it;  that  the 
opinions  of  former  presidents  have  no  binding  effect  on  him; 
nor  can  congress,  nor  the  supreme  court,  nor  all  combined,  con- 
trol his  opinion. 

The  constitution  and  the  principles  of  president  Jackson  can- 
not both  stand— one  or  the  other  must  give  way — both  cannot 
be  maintained.  They  are  as  opposite  as  the  poles.  It  will  be 
for  the  people  to  determine  which  shall  be  supported. 

We  are  not  ready  to  surrender  the  constitution  of  our  country. 
which  has  been  established  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood  and 
treasure.  It  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  our  children, 
and  to  humanity  itself,  to  preserve  inviolate  that  sacred  instru- 
ment, and  hand  it  down  unimpaired  to  posterity.  The  late  elec- 
tion has  shown  that  the  anti- Jackson  party  of  Pennsylvania  have 
a  decided  majority  of  the  people  on  their  side.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  the  governor's  election  disproves  this.  It  does  not;  for  some 
thousands  of  those  who  voted  for  governor  Wolf  are  opposrd  to 
the  re-election  of  Andrew  Jackson.  That  opposition  is  the 
greater  for  the  negative  placed  by  the  Jackson  party  on  the  bill 
of  Henry  Clay,  giving  to  Pennsylvania  the  annual  sum  of  288,176 
dollars  to  release  her  from  the  pressure  of  canal  taxation — a  taxa- 
tion which  next  year  must  amount  to  nearly  900,000  dollars  to 
meet  the  interest  of  the  public  debt.  Besides  we  have  a  decided 
majority  in  the  house  of  representatives,  an  increase  in  the  se 
nate,  and  half  the  members  of  congress  elect.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  boasted  majority  of  50,000  for  general  Jackson  in  1828,  has 
been  reduced  to  a  little  more  than  three  thousand — even  al- 
lowing, (which  is  not  the  case),  that  all  are  Jackson  men  who 
voted  for  Wolf.  What  then  is  our  duty?  We  answer,  to  make 
every  sacrifice  of  feeling  to  the  public  good — to  surrender  every 
thing  but  our  honor,  to  save  our  country  from  the  misrule  of  the 
present  national  administration.  It  is  in  our  power  to  prevent 
the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  befal  this  nation,  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Andrew  Jackson.  This  can  be  ensured  by  withdrawing 
our  ticket,  and  supporting  the  other  anti-Jackson  ticket  that 
was  placed  before  the  people  by  a  convention  held  in  this  place 
in  February  last.  In  making  this  sacrifice  for  the  safety  of 
the  constitution,  let  us  not  be  understood  as  abandoning  our 
candidates,  Henry  Clay  and  John  Sergeant.  We  do  not 
abandon  them.  We  have  every  confidence,  and  every  reasona- 
ble ground  to  expect  they  will  be  elected.  But  we  cannot 
sacrifice  the  flattering  prospect  of  defeating  gen.  Jackson,  even 
in  his  supposed  strong  hold  of  Pennsylvania,  by  presenting  to  our 
opponents  in  this  state  a  divided  front.  We  have  strong  hopes, 
moreover,  that  the  patriotic  citizens  whom  we  now  urge  for  the 
suffrages  of  the  people  will  not  castaway  the  vote  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  that  they  will  vote  for  the  man  in  opposition  to  gen. 
Jackson,  who  they  are  satisfied  will,  with  their  exertions,  have 
a  plurality  of  the  votes  of  the  union.  Let  us  then  rally,  as  a 
people  determined  to  preserve  our  liberties,  on  the  following 
ticket: 

Richard  Rush,  York  county;  William  Piper,  Bedford;  Cad- 
walladar  Evans,  Philadelphia  city;  Levis  Passmore  and  Samuel 
Harvey,  Philadelphia  county;  Maxwell  Kenedy,  Lancaster;  Na- 
than Pennypacker,  Chester;  William  Johnson,  Delaware;  Na- 
thaniel B.  Boileau,  Montgomery;  David  Ferguson,  Dauphin; 
John  Walter,  Berks;  John  Eckhert,  Lehigh;  Michael  Facken- 
thall,jur.  Bucks;  Samuel  Leidy,  Northampton;  Ner  Middles- 
warth,  Union;  William  Wilson,  Lycoming;  Chester  Butler,  Lu- 
zerne; William  Mcllvaine,  York;  William  Line,  Cumberland; 
Jacob  Hade,  Franklin;  James  Entriken,  Huntingdon;  Fred'ck. 
Gebhart,  Somerset;  William  Colvin,  Fayette;  Thos.  McKeever 
Washington;  Benjamin  Darlington,  Allegheny;  William  Ayres' 
Butler;  John  Taylor,  Indiana;  Robert  Falconer,  Warren;  Jona- 
than Row,  Westmorland;  Daniel  Montgomery,  Columbia. 

Our  union  banner  is  unfurled;  let  those  who  love  their  coun- 
try rally  around  it,  and  vote  the  anti-Jackson  ticket  now  pre- 
sented for  their  suffrages.  Let  every  Pennsylvanian  have  it  to 
say,  on  his  return  from  the  polls,  that  it  was  not  the  glory  of 
Jackson  he  sought,  but  his  own  safety — the  protection  of  his 
liberties,  and  the  constitution  of  his  beloved  country. 

The  resolutions  and  address  were  agreed  to,  with  one  dissent- 
ing voice. 

Mr.  Watts  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  read, 
considered,  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  members  of  this 
convention,  and  the  opponents  of  general  Jackson  throughout 
the  state,  to  exert  their  influence  to  procure  county  and  town- 
ship meetings  to  be  held,  by  which  the  force  of  all  anti-Jackson 
parties  may  be  concentrated  in  support  of  the  ticket  now  pro- 
posed for  their  support. 

The  convention  then  adjourned. 

JOSEPH  LAWRENCE,  president. 

Gabriel  Heister,  )    . 

Daniel  W.  Coxe,  \  mce  presidents. 


secretaries. 


Joseph  G.  Clarkson, 
John  Dick, 

— »►►#  ©©<«..— 

POLITICS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

jJk.*„  fo"°™"B  ^P'y  of  Mr-  Roa™  to  the  chairman  of  the 

Jackaon  and  Barbour  convention  in  Virginia,  may  serve  as  a 


specimen  of  those  of  other  gentlemen  on  the  electoral  ticket 
named  by  the  legislative  caucus: 

Spring  Garden,  Hanover,  Sept.  29,  1832. 

Sir:  I  did  not,  till  yesterday,  receive  yours  of  the  loth,  post- 
marked 2Sih  August.  This  delay,  and  of  course  that  of  my 
answer,  is  entirely  attributable  to  your  not  knowing  my  accus- 
tomed post  office,  and  directing  your  letter  to  one  with  which  I 
have  but  little  or  no  intercourse.  As  "chairman  of  the  Jackson 
and  Barbour  central  corresponding  committee"  you  say  to  me, 
that  "they  (the  friends  of  judge  Barbour)  desire  to  be  authen- 
tically informed,  whether  you  (us  elector)  will  consider  yourself 
bound  to  vote  for  him  as  the  vice  president,  should  it  appear 
that  such  is  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Virginia." 

My  respect  for  you,  and  those  whose  organ  you  are,  and  a 
desire  to  correct  and  prevent  erroneous  inferences  which  might 
be  drawn  from  my  silence,  alone  prompts  me  at  this  late  period 
to  respond  to  the  inquiry.  You  might  perhaps  deem  it  a  suffi- 
cient reply  for  me  to  say,  as  I  do  say,  that  no  man  values  more 
highly  than  I  do,  the  right  and  obligation  of  instructions,  and 
that  I  consider  the  acting  representative  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances  bound  to  obey  them.  Standing,  however,  in 
the  relation  which  I  now  do  towards  the  republican  legislative  con- 
vention held  in  Richmond,  last  winter,  and  the  Jackson  and  Bar- 
bour convention  held  at  Charlottesville,  last  summer,  and  by  con- 
sequence, to  the  whole  republican  party,  if  not  the  whole  people 
of  Virginia,  I  deem  it  my  duty  on  the  present  occasion,  to  go  far- 
ther than  a  mere  declaration  of  my  creed  on  the  great  subject  of  the 
right  of  instructions.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  the  legislative 
republican  caucus  of  last  winter,  it  was  unanimously  decided 
that  those  whom  it  recommended  to  the  people  as  electors  of 
president  and  vice  president,  should  be  pledged  to  vote  for  An- 
drew Jackson  as  president  of  the  United  States. — Whether  they 
should  be  pledged  as  to  the  vote  for  the  vice  president,  excited 
much  difference  of  opinion.  The  question  was  debated  with 
much  zeal  and  at  great  length.  The  pretensions  of  several  citi- 
zens, and  amongst  them  judge  Barbour,  were  urged  on  the 
meeting.  It  was,  however,  finally  decided  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  that  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and 
the  parties  that  distract  it,  it  was  more  wise  and  prudent  to  leave 
them  unpledged  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. — This  decision 
was  based  on  the  full  and  just  confidence,  that  men  thus  pledged 
to  bestow  the  vote  of  the  state  on  Andrew  Jackson  as  president, 
would  keep  a  steady  eye  on  passing  and  occurring  events,  and 
at  a  proper  time  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  so  bestowing  its 
vote  for  the  vice  president,  as  to  promote  and  further  the  object 
and  interest  of  the  great  republican  party  of  Virginia  and  the 
union.  On  these  principles,  and  with  this  understanding,  I  ac- 
cepted from  the  legislative  republican  caucus,  the  nomination 
which  now  places  me  before  the  people.  Standing  in  this  atti- 
tude before  the  republican  party  and  the  whole  people,  I  cannot 
and  will  not  voluntarily  consent  to  become  the  organ  of  any 
other  body  or  party  of'men,  who  might  wish  or  expect  me  to 
act  on  different  principles.  Having  accepted,  under  known 
stipulations,  a  nomination  from  that  body  to  whom  the  peo- 
ple have  heretofore  looked,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  conti- 
nue to  look,  as  the  most  convenient  and  competent  to  know 
and  concentrate  their  will,  I  should  reluctantly  become  the 
agent  of  another,  whose  views  and  feelings  are  variant.  No 
man  more  fully  acknowledges,  more  highly  appreciates,  or, 
whilst  acting  as  representative,  would  more  implicitly  obey  in- 
structions than  I  would.  I  have  always  thought  and  still  think, 
that  the  representative  is  either  bound  to  obey  the  instructions 
(of  course,  I  mean  them  to  be  undoubted  and  deliberate),  of  his 
constituents,  or  resign  his  station  in  full  time  for  them  to  perfect 
their  will  through  some  other  agent.  If  this  principle  be  correct, 
I  trust  there  is  yet  time  to  substitute  for  my  name  on  your  ticket, 
that  of  a  gentleman  who  will  cheerfully  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the 
Charlottesville  convention;  for,  I  declare  to  you,  that  I  would 
not  last  winter  have  accepted  a  nomination  to  any  but  an  un- 
pledged ticket,  and  that  if  as  an  elector  I  vote  forjudge  Barbour, 
it  will  be  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  with  which  I  shall 
consider  myself  vested,  if  the  people  choose  me  as  one. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  discretion,  and  in  aid  of  arriving  at  a 
just  judgment,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  ia  saying,  that  I  would 
give  to  all  passing  events  at  home  or  abroad,  to  the  convention 
at  Charlottesville  and  elsewhere,  all  the  consideration  and 
weight  to  which  I  might  think  them  entitled,  that  the  presumed 
will  of  the  people  would  have  great  influence,  and  if  it  assumed 
the  shape  and  form  of  instructions,  would  be  controlling  and 
irresistible.  My  chief  object  in  thus  expressing  myself,  is  to  be 
relieved  whilst  I  may,  from  the  possible  necessity  of  voting  for 
a  man  who  I  do  not  think  can  or  ought  to  be  elected  as  vice  pre- 
sident, in  the  present  posture  of  parties.  As  I  wish  not  to  sup- 
press any  feeling  or  opinion  I  entertain  on  this  subject,  and  fear 
no  commitment  of  them,  I  will  say  that,  as  highly  as  I  respect 
judge  Barbour  as  a  man,  and  admire  him  as  a  politician,  I  shall 
not,  (as  at  present  advised),  as  an  individual  suffragan,  support 
him  as  the  vice  president.  If,  sir,  with  this  very  hasty,  and  per- 
haps prolix,  outline  of  my  thoughts  and  feelings  on  this  subject, 
the  friends  of  judge  Barbour  should  think  proper  to  continue  my 
name  on  their  ticket,  and  the  people  choose  me  as  an  elector, 
and  instruct  me  (whether  at  the  polls  or  elsewhere)  to  vote  for 
him  as  the  vice  president,  I  shall  be  the  last  man  in  the  state  to 
nullify  their  will.    I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

WM.  H.  ROANE. 

To  Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  chairman  of  the  J.  $  B.  C.  C.  C. 
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ANTI-MASONS  IN  OHIO. 
The  anti-masonic  state  committee  of  Ohio,  under  date  of  Co- 
lumbus, Oct.  15,  have  published  an  address  to  their  fellow  citi- 
zens who  think  with  them  on  the  subject  of  masonry,  signed 
Jonathan  Sloane,  O.  P.  Depcyster,  Jarvis  Pike,  Thomas  Brice, 
Warren  Jenkins,  Jlndrew  McElvain,  Seth  Thompson,  on  with- 
drawing the  anti-masonic  electoral  ticket,  and  adopting  that 
nominated  by  the  national  republican  convention. 

We  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  address,  to  shew  its 
general  bearing: 

"Our  state  election  has  passed,  and  although  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  electing  the  man  of  our  choice,  yet  a  very  great, 
and  to  the  success  of  our  cause,  an  all  important  point  has  been 
gained.  Freemasonry  has  been  held  up  and  exhibited  to  the 
naked  gaze  of  the  nation.  It  is  true  that  many  honorable  and 
high  minded  masons  did  vote  for  Darius  Lyman,  and  we  honor 
them  for  it.  It  is  true  that  they  have  thus  declared  that  they 
are  freemen,  and  that  they  disregarded  the  obligations  of  free- 
masonry. 

"We  cannot  but  hope  the  future  conduct  of  these  men  will 
justify  the  high  hopes  thus  formed  of  their  future  course.  But 
had  not  the  palsying  influence  of  a  mystic  combination  touched 
the  hands  of  the  freemen  of  Ohio,  can  there  be  a  doubt  but  their 
free  suffrages  would  have'  made  the  virtuous  Lyman  governor? 
Is  there  a  man  so  unbelieving,  that  he  can  make  a  question  of 
the  fact  that  the  influence  of  a  secret  society,  (we  will  not  say 
often  exerted,  but  we  do  say,  extensively/eW),  wrought  the  suc- 
cess of  a  less  worthy,  over  a  more  worthy  man?" 

After  stating  their  former  opposition  to  both  "Jackson  and 
Clay,"  saying  that  they  had  had  nothing  to  do  "but  to  oppose 
both,"  and  mentioning  "the  ticket  nominated  by  the  national  re- 
publicans, they  declare  that — 

"Of  late  the  face  of  things  has  changed.  We  have  been 
assured  that  we  have  mistaken  the  character  of  this  ticket  alto- 
gether, and  that  it  was  in  fact  an  unpledged  ticket,  composed  in 
part  of  personal  and  political  friends  of  Mr.  Wirt,  that  there 
was  not  a  mason  on  the  ticket,  and  that  all  the  electors  are  free, 
and  under  certain  circumstances  would  be  bound  in  honor  to  cast 
their  vote  for  Wirt  and  Ellmaker. 

"This  state  of  things  caused  us  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
this  matter,  and  the  more  so  as  we  became  every  day  more  and 
more  convinced  that  the  vote  of  Ohio  would  be  the  point  upon 
which  the  presidential  contest  would  turn.  We  are  assured 
positively  and  distinctly,  that  the  votes  of  Vermont,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  in  all  79,  will,  if  the  opposition  tickets  suc- 
ceed, be  given  for  Wirt  and  Ellmaker.  We  are  not  deceived  in 
this  matter,  fellow  citizens,  though  your  friends  and  neighbors 
may  contradict  us.  The  votes  of  South  Carolina  are  confidently 
calculated  upon  for  Wirt.  They  cannot  bo  given  to  Jackson; 
they  will  not  be  given  to  Clay.  Hence  they  will  undoubtedly 
be  given  to  Wirt.  This  gives  him  ninety  votes.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  are  assured  that  the  unpledged  ticket  will 
cast  their  votes  for  Wirt  and  Ellmaker.  These  are  circumstan- 
ces which  we  believe  must  transpire.  We  do  not  doubt  it. 
The  next  point  in  our  minds  was  to  ascertain  that  the  electors 
themselves  so  understood  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
pledged,  and  that  we  might  place  the  matter  before  you  in  the 
broad  glare  of  day;  that  not  only  you  but  all  the  world  might 
know  of  a  certainty  of  the  ground  on  which  we  rested,  we  have 
addressed  a  circular  to  each  person  on  that  ticket." 

[These  circulars  are  annexed — and  contain  the  substance  and 
reason  of  the  address;  which  concludes  with  an  earnest  exhor- 
tation to  the  anti-masons,  saying] — 

"Now,  fellow  citizens,  can  we  hesitate  which  of  these  tickets 
to  recommend  to  you.  We  cannot.  With  the  light  before  us, 
if  we  failed  to  recommend  the  unpledged  ticket,  we  should  fail 
in  what  we  believe  to  be  our  bounden  duty;  we  should  prove 
traitors  to  our  trust.  We  believe  this  honestly,  sincerely,  firmly. 
To  do  otherwise,  would  be  ensuring  our  defeat,  would  defeat 
the  exertions  of  our  friends  in  other  states,  and  would  give  the 
enemy  a  decided  triumph. 

"It  may  be  urged,  that  by  placing  the  matter  in  this  light,  we 
shall  throw  oft  the  support  of  the  Clay  masons  and  still  defeat 
the  object.  Be  it  so,  it  is  not  our  fault.  We  adopt  this  ticket 
not  for  the  support  of  Henry  Clay;  far  from  it.  We  have  had 
no  agency  in  placing  this  ticket  in  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
it;  but  finding  it  so,  we  take  it  heartily,  willingly  and  in  good 
faith.  If  masons  desert  it  on  that  account,  let  them,  it  is  not  our 
sin.  If  we  fail  we  shall  not  fail  in  the  support  of  Henry  Clay, 
but  in  the  support  of  William  Wirt  and  anti  masonry. 

"To  the  friends  of  William  Wirt,  then  we  appeal  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  ticket;  as  well  as  to  all  who  view  with  the  joy  that 
we  do  the  cheering  prospect  of  placing  in  the  presidential* chair 
a  man  whose  weight  of  moral  character,  whose  political  inte- 
grity, and  whoso  unquestionable  ability  for  any  emergency, 
render  it  certain  that  the  destinies  of  this  nation  will  be  safe, 
nay,  in  the  highest  degree  prosperous  in  hi  -  hands.  We  cannot 
but  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  his  election,  an'1  we  call  upon  all  our 
friends  to  rejoice,  and  to  set  to  work  might  and  main  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  glorious  object. 

CIRCULAR 

Addressed  by  the  anti-masonic  state  committee  to  the  electors 
nominated  by  the  national  republicans  of  Ohio. 

Columbus,  October  15th,  1832. 
Sir: — Your  honored  name  is  before  the  people,  as  a  candi- 
date for  presidential  elector.    We  are  assured  by  the  national 


republican  central  committee  that  your  name  is  not  pledged  to 
:uiy  person  or  party  or  other  name,  but  that  you  are  ottered  free 
to  vote  for  the  best  presidential  candidates,  even  for  Wirt  and 
Kllmaker;  and,  if  in  your  judgment  the  interests  of  the  country 
demand  of  you  this  vote,  you  are  not  to  be  prevented  from  giv- 
ing it,  by  any  sense  ot  secret  obligation  or  public  duty  to  the 
names  of  Clay  and  Sergeant,  or  to  the  national  republican  party. 
We  are  further  assured  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  national  re- 
publicans generally,  that  the  election  should  be  decided  in  the 
electoral  colleges,  and  consequently  if  the  votes  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Vermont  indicate  that  either  of  the  candi- 
dates in  opposition  to  Jackson  can  obtain  a  majority  or  plurality 
in  the  colleges,  that  it  will  be  your  pleasure  to  cast  your  votes 
in  unison  with  them. 

Reposing  the  highest  confidence  in  your  honor  and  indepen- 
dence of  party  and  of  secret  combinations,  we  are  willing  to 
recommend  to  our  friends  throughout  the  state  to  support  you, 
provided  that  your  own  testimony  may  be  bad  to  the  truth  oi'  the 
above  assurance. 

We  are  aware  of  your  opposition  to  general  Jackson  and  we 
concur  in  it.  We  are,  moreover,  opposed  to  Mr.  Clay.  We 
ask  of  you  no  pledge;  but  we  would  know  that  you  are  not 
pledged:  we  would  know  that  you  are  at  full  liberty,  if  elected, 
to  vote  for  Wirt  and  Ellmaker." 

We  believe  the  assurances  of  your  entire  freedom  in  this  par- 
ticular. But  that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  we  would  respect- 
fully use  the  liberty  to  address  you,  and  to  inquire,  whether  you 
so  understand  it. 

If  you  do,  be  pleased  to  say  so;  and  we  hope  the  entire 
strength  of  the  anti-masonic  party  will  support  the  free  electoral 
ticket,  in  the  further  hope  that  it  will  he  elected,  and  will  give 
its  suffrage  with  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont  for 
Wirt  and  Ellmaker.  Your  answer  is  requested  by  the  return 
mail.     Signed  &c. 

Accompanying  the  foregoing  we  addressed  the  following  cir- 
cular to  each  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  ticket  pledged  to  the  sup- 
port of  Wirt  and  Ellmaker. 

circular 
Addressed  by  the  anti-masonic  central  committee  of  Ohio  to  the 
electors  nominated  by  the  anti-masonic  state  convention. 
Columbus,  October  15th,  1832. 
Sir — The  above  circular  has  been  addressed  to  each  gentle- 
man named  on  the  unpledged  ticket,  with  a  view,  if  each  one 
understands  the  principles  on  which  his  nomination  stands,  as 
described  above,  and  answers  so,  then  to  withdraw  the  name  of 
the  pledged  elector  opposed  to  him.  We  have  been  induced  to 
take  this  step  on  mature  consideration,  and  after  consultation 
witli  our  most  intelligent  friends  throughout  the  state.  We 
have  found  but  one  feeling  prevail,  an  earnest  desire  so  to  shape 
our  electoral  ticket;  as  to  give  the  vote  of  Ohio  to  William 
Wirt  and  Amos  Ellmaker,  and  a  cheerful  disposition  to  concur  in 
any  honorable  measures  calculated  to  produce  this  result.  Hav- 
ing the  most  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  unpledged  ticket 
will,  if  elected,  cast  their  votes  on  our  presidential  candidates, 
rather  than  distract  the  opposition  in  the  nation,  and,  also,  that 
the  states  of  New  York,  Pensylvania  and  Vermont  are  sure  to 
cast  their  votes  for  our  candidates,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  adopt 
Much  will  be  able,and'with  the  above  understanding 
must  he  willing,  to  confer  the  votes  of  this  state  for  the  harmony 
of  the  union,  for  the  preservation  of  our  free  institutions,  and 
for  the  common  destruction  of  partizan  politics,  and  of  corrupt 
freemasonry,  by  giving  their  votes  to  Wirt  and  Ellmaker. 

We  hope  this  step  will  meet  your  approbation;  and  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  consider  the  response  of  the  unpledged  elector 
in  your  district  to  this  common  understanding  of  the  anti-ma- 
sonic and  national  republican  committee:  as  a  motive  to  with- 
draw your  name,  and  to  substitute  his  upon  the  electoral  ticket 
for  Wirt  and  Ellmaker. 

Several  of  your  colleagues,  having  become  satisfied  that  the 
cause  of  anti-masonry  would  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
pledged ticket  have  authorised  us  to  withdraw  their  names.  We 
have  resolved  under  all  these  circumstances  not  to  fill  out  the 
ticket;  and  we  leave  the  rest  with  our  fellow  citizens. 

YOUNG  MEN  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  MR.  VAN  BUREN. 

New  York,  September  28,  1832. 
To  the  hon.  Martin  Van  Burcn — 

Sir — We  have  been  deputed  by  the  general  committee  of  de- 
mocratic republican  young  men  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
place  in  your  hands  the  accompanying  record  of  their  proceed- 
ings.* No  duty  could  devolve  upon  us  more  in  consonance  with 
our  feelings  as  members  of  this  community,  or  more  gratifying 
in  our  capacity  as  representatives  of  a  political  body,  than  that 
which  we  are  about  to  discharge. 

During  the  hirger  portion  of  our  political  experience,  your 
name  has  been  identified  with  the  leading  public  measures  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  and  honor  of  your  native  state;  and  fora 
part  of  the  time,  the  evidences  of  your  zeal,  talents  and  devo- 
tion to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  have  been  apparent  in 
the    enlarged  views   entertained,  and  in   the   beneficial  policy 


*The  "proceedings"  alluded  to,  being  in  the  same  spirit  as 
the  letter,  are  omitted— as  well  for  the  reason  that  our  only  pur- 
pose is  to  publish  and  record  the  reply  of  Mr.  Fan  Buren. 

Ed.  Reg. 
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adopted,  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  In  seeking  for  a  light  to 
direct  our  political  course,  we  have  been  satisfied,  that,  amid 
the  conflicts  of  opinion,  and  the  storms  of  party,  we  could  look 
to  you,  with  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  your  intentions  and 
in  the  soundness  of  your  judgment.  Witnessing  on  all  occasions 
.the  wisdom  and  patriotism  displayed  in  your  public  career,  we 
have  been  convinced  that  we  could  safely  trust  to  the  guidance 
of  your  example. 

Entertaining  these  sentiments  in  all  sincerity,  we  have  observ- 
ed, with  feelings  which  we  will  not  here  attempt,  to  express,  the 
unjust  attacks  that  from  time  to  time  have  been  directed  against 
you  by  political  opponents-  We  have  looked  upon  these  as- 
saults, not  alone  as  indicating  a  false  estimate  of  what  is  due 
from  one  citizen  to  another;  hut,  as  tending  inevitably,  and  al- 
most irremediable,  to  degrade  the  national  character,  and  to  de- 
base the  standard  of  our  political  morality  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  animadvert  on  a  late 
proceeding,  in  which  your  motives  were  impeached,  your  mea- 
sures impugned,  and  your  character  assailed,  by  the  members  of 
a  public  body,  acting  without  the  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  open  and  dignified  legislation.  The  injustice  of  the  decision 
alluded  to  has  been  declared  by  an  impartial  tribunal.  The  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  have  pronouuced  a  verdict  of  acqui- 
tal  on  the  charges.  The  people  themselves  are  about  to  speak, 
and  little  is  hazarded  in  predicting  that  their  voice  will  be  heard 
in  a  triumphant  vindication. 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  the  calamity  with  which  our 
city  was  afflicted,  at  the  period  of  your  return,  forbade  our  com- 
municating personally  with  you  at  that  time,  in  conformity  with 
the  resolutions  under  which  we  act;  we  adopt,  therefore,  the 
present  mode  of  assuring  you  of  the  respectful  attachment  en- 
tertained for  your  character  as  a  citizen  and  statesman,  and  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  your  public  services  are  held,  by 
the  democratic  republican  young  men  of  New  York. 

In  connecting  our  own  individual  congratulations  with  the 
recorded  sentiments  of  those  we  represent,  and  while  tendering 
you  a  sincere  and  respectful  welcome  to  your  native  state,  we 
take  leave  to  assure  you  of  the  high  regard  and  esteem  with 
which  we  are  yonr  most  obedient  servants, 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  Robert  H.  Maclay, 

John  McKeon,  Jacob  T.  Kent, 

John  R.  Livingston,  jr.  Anthony  Haff, 

John  B.  Scoles,  James  Shea, 

Andrew  Warner,  John  A.  Morrill, 

Edward  Sanford,  Charles  G.  Ferris, 

E.  T.  Throop  Martin,  Daniel  Dmcnbury, 

William  Mien,  Andrew  Hutton, 

Lawrence  P.  Jordan,  Jacob  Hardenbrook. 

Albany,  October  17,  1832. 
Gentlemen— Your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  with  the  accom- 
panying proceedings  of  your  committee,  was  received  in  my  ab- 
sence, and  I  embrace  the  first  moment  of  my  return  to  this  city, 
to  express  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  very  honorable 
manner  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  associate  my  name 
with  his  who  is  so  eminently  entitled  to  our  best  affections  and 
lasting  gratitude. 

I  should  be  unthankful  indeed,  if  I  did  not  cherish  the  liveliest 
gratitude  for  the  kind  and  generous  feelings  evinced  towards  me 
by  the  democratic  republican  young  men  of  the  city  of  N.  York,  at 
a  period  in  my  public  life  so  delicate  and  peculiar  as  that  to  which 
your  proceedings  more  particularly  relate.  So  flattering  an  ex- 
pression of  their  confidence'would  at  any  time  have  afforded  me 
the  highest  gratification,  but  more  particularly  at  the  present 
moment,  when,  in  common  with  their  brethren  throughout  the 
state,  they  have  taken  a  stand  in  favor  of  the  saving  principles 
of  the  constitution,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  remembered  as  an 
interesting  era  in  the  politics  of  our  state.  There  are  occasions, 
which,  from  their  deep  interest  and  important  results,  gives  to 
the  lives  of  public  men  a  decisive  and  unchangeable  character, 
according  to  the  different  parts  which  they  perform  in  them. 
The  late  war  was  one,  and  the  present  contest,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  principles  involved,  is,  in  my  opinion,  next  in  im- 
portance. 

For  the  indignant  feelings  with  which  you  have  witnessed  the 
uninterrupted  streams  of  detraction,  with  which  it  has  suited 
the  views  of  my  opponents  to  visit  me,  I  feel  deeply  indebted  to 
you.  Whilst  there  have  been  periods  in  the  lives  of  most  re- 
publicans, during  which  the  invectives  of  most  of  our  opponents 
have  at  least  been  suspended,  it  has  been  my  good,  or  bad  for- 
tune, never  to  have  enjoyed  a  moment's  respite,  since  my  first 
entrance  into  public  life.  As  I  am  unconscious  of  possessing 
either  a  vindictive  spirit,  or  of  indulging  in  any  peculiar  extra- 
vagance of  opinion,  I  have  allowed  myself  to  regard  this  unusual 
asperity  on  the  part  of  my  adversaries,  as  a  compliment  to  my 
consistency,  at  least.  No  public  man  can,  or  ouuht  to  be  insen- 
sible to  the  opinions  of  his  opponents,  when  formed  with  can- 
dor, and  expressed  with  decency;  and  if  I  could  possibly  look 
upon  the  indiscriminate  and  unsparing  denunciations  of  their 
presses,  as  the  sincere  convictions  of  the  intelligent  and  respect- 
able men  who  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  I  cer- 
tainly could  not  but  regret,  that  it  had  not  been  in  my  power  to 
render  my  course  more  deserving  of  their  approbation.  But 
Tiewed,  as  I  think  they  must  be,  as  the  results  of  a  pre-deter- 
mined  and  unchangeable  resolution  to  condemn  every  act  which 
can  be  rendered  in  the  slightest  degree  assailable  by  artful  mis- 
representation, the  opinions  expressed,  cannot,  I  trust,  fail  to 
be  regarded,  by  all  liberal  and  just  minds,  as  utterly  worthless. 


It  is  however  highly  creditable  to  the  public  sentiment  of  ou 
country,  that,  whilst  practices  so  disreputable  to  our  press,  hav 
been  deplored  as  abuses  of  an  institution;  which,  notvvithstand 
ing  any  degree  of  licentiousness  to  which  it  may  occasionally  b 
exposed,  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  the  most  erficien 
support  of  our  political  fabric,  there  has  uniformly  been  found 
redeeming  spirit  with  the  people,  which  has  secured  the  indi 
vidnals  selected  as  the  subjects  of  virtuperation  against  perms 
nent  injury.  So  strikingly  is  this  result  confirmed  by  experience 
that  whilst  many  of  our  most  distinguished  public  men  hav 
been  seriously  injured  by  favors  derived  from  such  sourcei 
there  is  scarcely  an  instance  to  be  found,  in  which  the  object 
of  their  obloquy  have  not  been  raised  in  the  estimation  of"  th 
public,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  intensity  and  duration  of  tli 
abuse  to  which  they  have  been  thus  exposed. 

It  gives  me  the  highest  pleasure  to  find,  from  the  more  gem 
ral  proceedings  of  your  committee,  that  you  have  had  the  wi 
dom  to  leave  the  field  of  personal  detraction,  to  those,  who  no 
withstanding  the  experience  of  the  past,  are  still  disposed  to  o< 
cupy  it,  and  to  devote  yourselves  to  the  discussion  and  suppo 
of  principles,  the  complete  establishment  of  which,  is  calculate 
to  exercise  a  favorable  influence  on  public  affairs  when  we  w 
no  longer  have  it  in  our  power  to  be  useful,  and  still  more  s 
that  you  have  selected  for  your  adoption,  the  simple,  yet  sal 
tary,  doctrines  of  the  old  republican  school.  Be  assured,  that 
is  through  their  agency  alone,  that  civil  authority,  howev 
wisely  distributed  or  solemnly  restricted  by  written  constitution 
can  be  preserved  from  the  insiduous  approaches  of  wealth,  ar 
bition,  and  arbitrary  power. 

These  doctrines  successfully  maintained,  and  the  electi 
franchise  preserved  in  its  purity,  and  exercised  with  indepe 
dence — the  contest  between  the  cause  in  which  you  have 
zealously  embarked,  and  its  antagonist  principle,  can  never 
doubtful  in  this  state.  Whatever  temporary  success  may  occ 
sionally  attend  the  seductions  of  wealth,  and  the  assaults 
calumny,  let  nothing  impair  your  confidence  in  the  people.  T 
events  of  more  than  half  a  century  attest  the  futility  of  all  ft 
mer  attempts  to  overawe  or  to  corrupt  them  and  rely  upon 
the  have  not  degenerated.  I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectful 
your  obedient  servant,  MARTIN  VAN  BUREN. 

To  Messrs.  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  John  McKeon,  John  R.  1 

vingston,  jr.  John  B.   Scoles,  Andrew  Warner,  and  othe 

committee. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  SCHULZE. 

There  was  a  great  anti-Jackson  meeting  held  in  the  stat 
house  yard,  Philadelphia,  on  the  20th  inst.  From  eight  to  t 
thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  been  present!  Among  othe 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

Resolved,  That  the  result  of  the  recent  general  election  h 
demonstrated,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  existence  of  a  large  an 
Jackson  majority  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania:  that  while 
holds  out  to  the  friends  of  rational  liberty  and  of  the  constii 
tion  the  most"  flattering  assurance  of  success  on  the  2d  of  IN 
vember  next,  it  furnishes  also  the  most  powerful  motives 
active,  vigorous,  and  combined  exertions  on  the  part  of  all  w 
are  truly  animated  by  love  of  their  country,  and  who  appreci; 
the  weakness,  hypocrisy,  and  ruinous  tendency  of  the  pres< 
administration. 

Resolved,  That  we  hail  with  especial  satisfaction  the  reti 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  to  the  state  legislature  who  i 
opposed  to  the  re-election  of  general  Jackson,  and  we  conf 
in  that  body  to  sustain  the  true  interests  and  policy  of  Penns; 
vania,  and  to  support  her  republican  character  with  increas 
energy. 

The  act  of  the  national  convention,  in  adopting  the  anti-n 
sonic  ticket,  now  called  the  anti-Jackson  ticket,  was  warn 
approved. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  several  distinguished  perso 
among  them  Mr.  H.  Binney. 

But  our  chief  purpose  in  noticing  this  meeting  is  to  introdt 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Schulzc,  which  v 
read  to  the  people,  and  incorporated  with  the  proceedings — a 
50,000  copies  thereof  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  English  la 
guage  and  20,000  in  the  German  language. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  John  Andrew  Shulzc,  esq., late  govcri 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  dated 
Mountoursville,  Lycoming  co.  October  16, 1832 

"Notwithstanding  my  reluctance  to  give  my  opinion  on  si 
jects  of  so  much  moment  as  those  which  jou  and  my  friei 

and have  submitted  to  my  consideration,  I  woi 

have  replied  to  your  letter  immediately  on  its  receipt,  had  i 
personal  considerations  determined  me  to  withhold  my  answ 
until  the  governor's  election  should  be  over.  That  event  1 
taken  place,  and  it  cannot  now.  by  any  one,  be  suspected  tl 
improper  or  personal  considerations  or  feelings,  mingle  the 
selves  with,  or  in  any  way  influence  my  opinions  on  a  subje 
which,  particularly  at  this  time,  is  of  such  transcendant  imp 
tance,  as  the  election  of  a  suitable  person,  to  be  the  chief  ma« 
trate  of  the  United  States.  The  time  which  has  elapsed  sir 
the  receipt  of  your  letter,  has  not  passed  away  without  my  h: 
ing  taken  frequent  occasion  to  consider  its  contents,  and 
examine  and  well  review  the  events,  upon  which  my  opink 
have  been  established.  You  were  rightly  informed— I  thinl 
told  you  myself— that  I  had  twice  voted  for  the  election  of  gi 
Jackson,  to  the  high  station  which  he  now  occupies.  If  he  1 
not  been  elected  president,  and  thus  had  an  opportunity 
showing  his  qualifications  and  disqualifications  for  the  stati< 
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which,  previously  to  his  election,  had  been  so  well  and  so  ably 
filled— so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people  at  home,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  high  character  for  the  nation  abroad — I  am 
sure  I  never  could  have  been  persuaded  that  it  was  in  the  power 
of  any  one  man,  in  this  country,  to  do  so  much  evil  and  so  little 
good,  as  has  been  effected  by  general  Jackson,  since  he  has 
been  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 

"I  saw,  at  the  outset  of  his  administration,  with  extreme  re- 
gret, strong  appearances  of  his  being  greatly  influenced  by  men 
wholly  unworthy  of  his  confidence,  and  I  greatly  feared  that 
this  would  cause  him  to  act  upon  such  principles,  as  had  never 
before  been  acted  upon  by  a  president  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  early  announced,  as  from  authority,  that  attachment  to  him 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  virtue  of  the  highest  order,  and  that 
opposition  to  his  will  was  to  be  treated  as  a  sort  of  petty  treason. 
Indications,  in  the  earliest  days  of  his  administration,  of  a  de- 
termination to  violate  his  most  solemn  promises,  in  relation  to 
the  non-appointment  of  members  of  congress  to  office,  excited 
the  fears  of  his  original  friends,  that  he  was  violating  one  public 
promise,  only  to  enable  him,  the  more  successfully  to  violate 
another.  These  apprehensions  were  soon  made  certainties,  and 
it  became  apparent  to  the  whole  union,  that  he  was  actively,  at 
the  public  expense,  organising  a  personal  party  to  secure  his 
re-election,  and  enable  him,  if  possible,  to  transmit  his  station 
and  his  influence  to  some  favorite  partisan,  and  thus  perpetuate 
a  power,  which  in  all  probability  would  be  exercised,  as  he  has 
exercised  it,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  to  the  evil  example  of  every  executive  officer  in  the  United 
States. 

"It  is,  however,  by  no  means  my  intention  to  undertake  a 
task,  for  which  I  fear  I  should  be  but  poorly  qualified,  a  review 
of  the  administration  of  president  Jackson;  my  purpose  is  to 
show  forth  why  it  is,  that  I — as  a  Pennsylvanian,  and  a  person 
who  has  been  highly  honored  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  there- 
fore feels  bound,  in  gratitude,  to  watch  over  their  welfare  and 
their  rights — have  made  up  my  mind  that  I  ought  not,  and  that 
therefore  I  will  not,  vote  for  any  man  as  an  elector  who  is  be- 
lieved to  be  friendly  to  the  re-election  of  president  Jackson. 

"The  interests  of  this  state  are  well  understood  by  the  citizens 
and  the  constituted  authorities,  and  they  have  been  made  known 
with  a  distinctness  and  unanimity  which  could  not  be  misun- 
derstood. 

"All  our  members  of  congress,  but  one,  and  all  our  mem- 
bers of  the  general  assembly,  in  obedience  to  the  well  known 
wishes  of  their  constituents,  declared  that  the  continuance  of 
the  tariff"  and  the  re-chartering  of  the  United  States  bank  were, 
above  all  things,  most  desired  by  Pennsylvania  as  vitally  impor- 
tant to  her  prosperity.  What  has  been  the  result?  President 
Jackson — who  owes  so  much  to  Pennsylvania — and  his  cabinet 


duced  me  to  change  my  opinion  of  general  Jackson,  and  to 
come,  with  some  reluctance,  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  his 
education,  his  acquirements,  nor  his  previous  habits,  have,  in 
any  wis«,  fitted  him  for  the  station  to  which  he  now,  after  expe- 
rience and  in  violation  of  his  pledge,  desires  to  be  re-elected. 

"x~ouand  our  friends  have  been  so  brief,  and  allow  me  to 
say,  so  guarded,  in'your  letter,  that  I  should  feel  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  determine,  whether  you  have  or  have  not  made  up  your 
minds  to  vote  against  president  Jackson,  if  I  did  not  know 
that  you  and  all  your  family  are  firmly  attached  to  democratic 
principles,  and  to  the  American  System,  and  this  knowledge 
induces  me  to  conclude  that  you  will  not  by  your  votes,  do  any 
thing  which  would  risk  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  and  the 
almost  certain  ruin  of  Pennsylvania,  to  your  attachment  to  an 
individual." 

The  reading  of  this  letter  was  frequently  interrupted  by  loud 
and  long  continued  bursts  of  applause. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  BUENOS  AYRES! 

We  stand  opposed  to  no  religious  sect  or  persuasion.  We 
believe  that  there  are  sincerely  pious  and  honestly  good  persons 
in  all — "who  fear  God  and  love  their  neighbor."  But  we  ab- 
hor all  national  religions— no  matter  what  their  denomination 
may  be — as  offensive  to  truth,  and  in  open  hostility  to  the  na- 
tural rights  of  accountable  beings;  and  have  always  regarded 
it  as  supremely  ridiculous,  that  the  new  southern  governments 
of  America  should  be  called  republican  under  constitutions  which 
recognise  established  churches. 

From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  a  statement  which  we  published 
some  time  since,  of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  rev. 
William  Torrey,  an  American  citizen  at  Buenos  Ayres,  for  an 
alleged  violation  of  the  law,  in  solemnizing  a  marriage  between 
a  Protestant  foreigner  and  a  native  female.  To  the  sentence  of 
the  ecclesiastical  court,  viz:  a  fine  of  $1,000,  which  was  pro- 
fessedly based  upon  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  Mr.  T. 
thought  it  not  expedient  to  submit;  since  to  acknowledge  the  va- 
lidity of  those  decrees,  would  have  been  to  place  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  priests  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  ecclesiasticle 
regime;  and  not  only  so,  but  would  expose  other  foreigners  to 
similar  impositions.  He  therefore  resisted  the  decision,  and  ap- 
pealed to  Mr.  Baylies,  United  States  charge  d'affaires,  not  only 
for  protection  against  illegal  jurisdiction,  but  against  the  illegal 
exercise  of  the  competent  jurisdiction.  Thus  the  matter  stood 
at  the  date  of  the  previous  accounts.  By  the  barque  Ann  Eliza, 
which  arrived  at  this  port  on  Friday,  we  have  some  further  ad- 
vices on  the  subject,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  civil  court 
had  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical,  and  added  such 
further  penalties  as  in  their  wisdom  they  thought  proper  to  ad- 


in  which  there  is  no  Pennsylvanian— have  labored  incessantly    judge.     The  following  letter  and  memorial  will  sufficiently  ex 

-  plain  the  present  attitude  of  the  case,  without  further  remarks: 
Buenos  Jlyres,  August  23,  1832. 

The  sentences  so  far,  are  a  fine  of  $1,000  by  the  bishop,  and 
perpetual  banishment  by  the  judge,  for  all  the  parties  concerned, 
except  Mrs.  Lafone  and  her  mother,  who  are  sentenced  to  the 
house  of  correction,  at  their  own  cost  and  charges— the  daugh- 
ter for  one  year,  and  the  mother  for  two,  to  be  employed  in  de- 
votional exercises. 

Thi  superior  court,  before  which  the  case  is  carried  by  appeal, 
will  probably  decide  in  four  or  five  weeks.  Unless  the  foreign 
ministers  interfere,  they  will  doubtless  confirm  the  sentence.  A 
memorial  was  yesterday  presented  to  Mr.  Fox  by  the  British  re- 
sidents, and  another  is  preparing  by  the  French  for  their  consul 
general,  Mr.  Mandeville. 

I  can  give  you  no  opinion  of  the  result.  If  this  sentence  is 
confirmed  and  executed,  the  existence  of  the  Protestant  religion 
here  is  from  that  moment  at  the  mercy  of  the  bishop,  and  the 
minister  of  government,  who  acts  the  part  of  prosecutor.  Mr. 
Armstrong,  (the  British  chaplain),  is  liable  to  be  sent  off  any 
day  on  the  same  ground  exactly,  and  any  foreigner  in  the  coun- 
try may  be  sent  away  with  at  least  as  much  show  of  justice  and 
law. 

The  president  of  the  supreme  legislature,  when  the  British 
memorial  was  being  signed,  went,  as  I  am  informed,  to  a  British 
merchant,  to  dissuade  him  from  signing,  by  representing  the 
suspicious  light  in  which  the  signers  would  be  regarded  by  the 
government  here,  and  to  request  him  to  use  his  influence  to  pre- 
vent signatures.  He  did  so;  and  in  some  instances  that  are 
known,  with  success. 

The  minister  of  the  government  called  up  a  voung  man  who 
was  employed  by  Mr.  Baylies  to  teach  bis  daughter  Spanish,  and 
told  Dim  ifhe  did  not  discontinue  his  visits,  he  would  he  sent  on 
board  the  guard-ship:  that  as  a  son  of  Buenos  *flyres,  he  ought  to 
be  ashamed  to  associate  with  North  Americans,  &c.  The  young 
man  was  obliged  to  irive  up  his  instructions. 

These  things  are  in  themselves  "trifles  light  as  air"— but  when 
grave  senators  and  ministers  of  government  descend  to  such 
measures,  it  argues  badly  for  the  prospects  of  those  who  seek 
justice  or  equity  at  their  hands. 


to  have  changes  made  in  the  tariff',  greatly  against  the  interests 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  this  object  they  have  attained.  With  re- 
spect to  the  re-chartering  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  a 
large  majority  of  both  houses  of  congress  agreed  with  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  passed  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  This  bill 
was  rejected  by  the  president— he  declared  it  should  not  pass, 
and  refused  to  give  it  his  signature.  These  things  would  seem 
to  evince  in  the  president  an  oliliquity  of  mind,  or  a  settled  and 
determined  hostility  to  our  interests,  and  a  total  disrespect,  if 
not  a  studied  contempt,  for  the  wishes  of  our  citizens  and  con- 
stituted authorities. 

"His  rejection  of  the  bank  charter,  however  injurious,  might 
have  been  tolerated,  had  he  not  chosen  to  couch  it  in  such  of- 
fensive and  arrogant  language,  and  to  mix  up,  with  the  rejec- 
tion, opinions  the  most  dangerous  and  unconstitutional,  on  the 
most  important  subjects.  I  refer,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  to 
what  he  has  thought  proper  to  say  of  the  TARIFF,  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  supreme  court.  When  I  read  the  unsound,  and 
untenable,  and  altogether  new  and  pernicious  doctrines  held 
forth  by  the  president,  in  relation  to  the  opinions  and  decisions 
of  the  supreme  court,  my  mind  involuntarily  reverted  to  his 
contempt  for  their  decree  in  the  case  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  for 
having  unjustly  and  cruelly  imprisoned  the  missionaries,  who 
had  gone  amongst  the  Indians  to  instruct  them  in  gospel  truth, 
and  who  are  even  now  unaccused  of  crime.  They,  the  minis- 
ters of  the  meek  and  lowly  Redeemer,  are  left  to  languish  in  a 
dungeon,  for  no  other  offence,  if  offence  it  can  be  called,  that  1 
have  ever  been  able  to  ascertain,  than  the  having  labored  to  do 
the  will  of  their  master,  and  because  president  Jackson  has  not 
carried  into  effect  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court. 

"How  entirely,  and  in  how  many  instances,  he  has  set  at 
nought  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  are  matters  of  such 
notoriety  as  precludes  the  necessity  of  my  doing  any  thing  more 
than  recall  them  to  your  memory,  as  well  as  the  fulfilment,  to 
[he  letter,  of  the  prediction  of  senator  Benton,  that 'if  general 
Jackson  should  ever  be  elected  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  congressmen  would  have  to  legislate  with  pistols  in  their 
belts.'  I  well  remember  when  the  letter  of  Benton  was  pub- 
lished and  republished  years  ago,  that  I  re?  irded  it  as  a  mere 
effusion  of  ignorance  and  malice.  Nothing  but  facts,  stub- 
born, well  authenticated,  irresistible  facts,  could  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  true  character  of  general  Jackson,  as  it  has 
been  exhibited  since  he  has  become  chief  magistrate  of  our 
country,  to  the  great  loss  of  our  character  and  wealth,  and  to 
the  shaking  to  "the  very  foundation  of  our  constitution,  and 
whole  system  of  policy. 

"Excuse  me,  my  good  friend,  for  having  troubled  you  with  so 
diffused  a  statement  of  the  prominent  causes  which  have  in- 


MEMORIAL   OF    AMERICAN    CITIZENS. 

To  the  honorable  Francis  Baylies,  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United 
States  of  America  near  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres: 
The  memorial  of  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United  States 

respectfully  represents: 
That  while  they  acknowledge  their  obligation,  and  profess 

their  desire,  peaceably  and  implicitly  to  submit  to  the  laws  of 

the  country  in  which  they  reside,  they  deem  it  their  privilege  to 
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claim  the  protection  of  their  own  government  for  themselves 
and  their  countrymen,  should  they  be  at  any  time  exposed  to 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority.  Acting  under  tliese  senti- 
ments, the  memorialists  most  respectfully  recommend  the  case 
of  the  rev.  Mr.  Torrey  to  the  early  and  serious  attention  of  Mr. 
Baylies,  inasmuch  as  they  have  reason  to  believe  he  is  now  suf- 
fering under  the  exercise  of  a  power  not  authorised  by  the  hiws, 
and  that  prompt  and  judicious  interposition  in  his  behalf  will 
have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  extension  of  such  power  to 
themselves. 

It  being  understood  that  Mr.  Baylies  has  already  been  inform- 
ed of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Torrey,  on  the  charge 
of  having  celebrated  an  illegal  marriage,  and  of  the  sentences 
pronounced  on  that  charge,  the  memorialists  will  confine  them- 
selves to  a  brief  statement  of  such  of  the  circumstances  as  lead 
them  to  believe  the  proceedings  in  this  case  to  be  severe,  unjust 
and  illegal. 

From  present  experience  and  observation  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  celebration  of  marriages,  similar  to  that  for  which  Mr. 
Tdrrey  is  imprisoned,  has  been  not  only  practised  in  the  coun- 
try, but  considered  lawful  and  proper,  for  the  last  six  years. 
They  have,  therefore,  reason  to  suppose  there  was  no  intention 
to  violate  any  law,  nor  believe  that  any  was  violated. 

Of  the  two  laws-  on  which  the  proceedings  are  expressly 
founded,  one  requires  the  father,  if  living,  to  be  the  prosecutor, 
and  expressly  limits  the  right  to  him.  The  prosecution  cannot  be 
sustained  by  this  that  they  are  not  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties with  which  Mr.  Baylies  has  to  contend  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties;  at  the  same  time  they  are  persuaded  that 
the  requisite  attention  to  this  subject  will  not  have  a  tendeney^to 
increase  those  difficulties,  which  they  would  be  the  last  to  in- 
crease, and  in  which  they  most  sincerely  sympathise. 

The  undersigned,  with  profound  respect  and  consideration, 
have  the  honor  to  be,  his  most  obedient  and  very  humble  serv'ts. 
Signed,  John  Bond  J.  L.  Welshman 

Joseph  S.  Allen  R.  Watts 

John  Milner  Oliver  B.  Thayer 

A.  P.  Weeks  Lucius  Hine 

Edward  Davidson  George  Carrol 

Edward  Dorr  F.  C.  Bassctt 

N.  L.  Clark  T.  King 

Jno.  W.  Ridgway  N.  King 

Jno.  C.  Zinimerinann  W.  T.  Harris 

Jacob  C.  Flint 


Joseph  Dorr 
George  Griswold,  jr. 
W.  N.  Palmer 
J.  H.  Duffcy 
George  C.  Baker 
Josiah  Calders 
E.  Farrington 
Wm.  P.  Ford 
J.  W.  Goodrich 
John  Johnson 
O.  J.  Hays 
Wm.  Jones 
Robt.  Jorsyth 
J.  P.  Davenport 
W.  Reid 


John  Speer 
Wm.  J.  Speer 
Nicholas  Lawrence 
Job  Fish,  jr. 
Sam'l  Davis 
W.  Bancroft 
R.  Harratt 
Sam'l  B.  Bulkley 
J.  Barker 
J.  Eldredge 
S.  Cashman 
T.  Tomlinson 
George  Langdon 
B.  Frost 
R.  Hyne 
W.  Andrews 


From  the  Baltimore  American. 

The  information  contained  in  the  following  letter  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  is  confirmed  by  others  from  respectable  sources  in  that 
city.  The  recent  prosecution,  or  rather  persecution,  of  an 
American  minister  of  the  gospel  for  an  alleged  infraction  of  a 
law  in  relation  to  the  solemnization  of  a  marriage,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  present  feeling  of  that  government  ana  people 
towards  our  citizens;  and  those  who  know  the  Buenos  Ayreans 
well,  are  prepared  to  see  that  act  followed  up  with  similar  testi- 
monies of  ill  will  on  their  part,  upon  as  slight  pretexts  as  the 
one  just  mentioned.  One  letter  received  yesterday,  mentions 
that  the  famous  admiral  Brown  had  applied  to  the  B.  A.  govern- 
ment for  two  of  its  schooners,  in  order  to  attack  and  capture 
the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Lexington,  then  lying  in  the  river! 
Should  the  attempt  be  made,  of  which,  however,  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  probability,  the  admiral  will  find  that  there  is 
some  difference  between  the  gallant  sailors  of  the  United  States 
and  those  whom  it  was  his  better  fortune  to  engage  under  Don 
Pedro.  Nothing  short  of  the  demonstration  of  a  suitable  naval 
force  from  this  country  will,  from  what  we  can  learn,  bring  our 
Buenos  Ayrean  friends  to  their  senses: 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  this  city,  dated 

"Buenos  Ayres,  August  22d,  1832. 

"I  am  afraid  this  vexed  Falkland  Island  question  is  going  to 
become  serious.  Mr.  Baylies  and  the  government  are  at  direct 
issue,  and  he  has  asked  his  passports.  The  government  has 
requested  a  personal  interview,  which  will  take  place  to-day, 
and  then  we  shall  know  whether  we  are  to  go  to  war  or  not." 
— — ►*©  ©  ©<««.— 
STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  following  correspondence  between  the  secretary  of  state 
and  our  talented  countryman  Greenough,  now  in  Italy  will  be 
read  with  high  gratification: 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Feb.  23d,  1832. 
Hor.  Greenough,  esq.  at  Florence,  in  Italy. 

Sir— I  have  great  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  you  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives,  by  which  they  have 
authorised  the  president  to  engage  you  to  execute  a  pedestrian 


statue  of  Washington,  to  be  placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  capifc 
in  this  city.  The  reference  in  the  resolution  to  the  bust  of  Hoi 
don,  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  good  representation  < 
his  features;  but,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  restrict  you  to  a  servil 
copy,  should  the  action  of  the  figure,  which  you  are  at  liberty  1 
choose,  require  a  more  animated  expression  of  countenance. 

Accompanying  this  note  is  a  plan,  and  description  of  th 
place,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  place  the  statue,  that  you  ma 
be  enabled  to  give  to  the  base,  as  well  as  the  figure,  the  prope 
elevation. 

The  four  faces  of  the  base,  should  you  decide  on  making 
quadrangular,  may  be  occupied  with  bas-reliefs,  representing 
1st;  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  2d;  the  resignation  of  Wast 
ington,  3d;  his  inauguration  as  president  of  the  United  States  s 
New  York,  4th;  an  inscription.  Should  you  prefer  an  octagc 
nal  base  and  pedestal,  in  order  to  make  it  more  conformable  t 
the  shape  of  the  hall,  the  intervening  compartments  may  t 
filled  with  such  ornamental  sculpture  as  you  may  devise;  bi 
the  square  would,  it  is  thought,  be  the  best  arrangement,  i 
presenting  a  larger  unbroken  surface  for  your  figures,  and  co 
responding,  as  you  will  see,  to  the  four  entrances  into  th 
hall.  For  the  historical  bas-reliefs,  the  pictures  of  Trumbu 
may  furnish  you  with  the  resemblances,  and,  in  many  case 
portraits  of  the  principal  actors  are  preserved  in  their  familiei 
which  will  readily  be  furnished  to  you;  but  the  grouping  is  le 
to  your  taste. 

Although  no  particular  appropriation  has  been  made  for  yoi 
compensation,  yet  the  duty  of  the  president  requires  the  expens 
should  not  exceed  that  which  has  been  paid  for  similar  work 
executed  by  artists  of  the  first  reputation,  a  limit  which,  he 
persuaded,  you  will  not  exceed,  and  an  estimate  of  which  he  n 
quests  you  will  furnish  as  soon  as  convenient. 

I  am  very  happy,  sir,  in  announcing  to  you  this  proof  of  til 
high  sense  the  representatives  of  your  country  have  in  your  g( 
nius  and  talent,  which  I  am  persuaded  you  will  exert  in  a  mai 
ner  worthy  of  the  subject  on  which  they  are  to  be  employed,  j 
is  no  ordinary  task  that  is  confided  to  you.  The  remotest  po; 
terity  of  your  countrymen,  travellers  from  the  most  distant  n 
giOBS,  will  come  to  study,  in  your  delineation,  the  form,  the  fes 
tures,  the  character  of  the  man,  who,  although  the  succesfi 
leader  of  his  countrymen  in  war,  the  founder  of  their  free  coi 
stitution  in  peace,  had  the  higher  title  of  being  first,  at  all  time; 
in  their  affections.  When  you  have  impressed  on  your  mine 
by  a  close  study  of  his  life  and  character,  the  acts  and  qualitie; 
which  entitled  him  to  this  proud  distinction,  your  imaginatio 
will  be  prepared  to  give  form  and  expression  to  the  figure,  thi 
is  to  represent  this  rare  combination  of  talent,  character  an 
virtue.  If  your  art,  in  the  words  of  a  kindred  spirit,  is  truly  d< 
scribed  as  that — 

"Per  quce  spiritus  et  vita  redit  bonus 
Post  mortem  ducibes," 
it  never  had  a  more  appropriate  occasion  to  perform  its  legit 
mate  function?.  Never  did  a  leader  better  deserve  the  epitht 
of  good.  Never  was  it  more  important  to  embody  the  exprej 
sion  of  his  virtues,  and  by  the  touch  of  genius  to  restore  life  an 
animation  to  features,  which,  in  a  very  short  time,  no  one  livin 
will  have  beheld. 

Excuse  these  reflections,  which  are  drawn  from  me  by  th 
nature  of  the  subject,  but  are  not,  I  am  sure,  necessary.  As  a 
American,  you  will  duly  appreciate  the  importance  of  you 
task,  and  the  honor  you  will  require  by  its  execution,  as  a 
artist.  You  will  feel  better  than  I  can  describe,  the  elevatio 
of  mind  necessary  to  a  proper  conception  of  the  character  you 
chisel  is  to  delineate.  I  am  respectfully,  sir,  your  ob't  servan 
(Signed)  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON. 

P.  S.  As  soon  as  you  have  signified  your  acceptance  of  th 
task,  measures  will  be  taken  to  place,  at  your  disposition,  sue 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  proceed  with  its  execu 
tion.  In  your  estimate  please  to  state  how  many  years  th 
work  will  be  in  execution,  and  what  sum  you  will  require  an 
nually  to  enable  you  to  devote  your  time  to  it. 

MR.    GREENOUGH'S    ANSWER. 

Florence,  July  8,  1832. 
Hon.  Edward  Livingston,  secretary  of  state. 

Sir — Your  letter  of  February  28th,  together  with  the  accom 
panying  documents,  were  duly  received,  and  have  occupied  m; 
attention  till  now. 

The  hope  of  being  found  worthy  to  execute  a  statue  of  Wash 
ington  for  one  of  the  great  cities  of  my  country,  has  been  my  sup 
port  through  years  of  study  in  a  foreign  land.  1  have  looked  for 
ward  to  such  an  honor  as  the  reward  of  a  life  of  toil  and  sacri 
fice.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  confidence  I  have  felt  for  th 
support  of  my  own  countrymen  at  some  future  period,  thoug] 
I  feared  that  there  existed  among  them  the  diffidence  of  th 
national  capacity  in  art,  which  could  only  be  removed  by  per 
severing  and  successful  demonstration.  I  accept  this  great  op 
portunity,  with  surprise  at  finding  myself  so  early  known,  am 
with  joy,  that  I  am  thought  worthy  of  the  task. 

I  propose  to  give  the  statue,  together  with  its  pedestal  ai 
elevation  of  about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  hall, 
say  about,  for  though  I  have  fixed  fifteen  feet  as  the  height  o 
the  statue  itself,  experiment  alone  will  enable  me  to  decide  oi 
that  of  the  pedestal.  This  size,  without  encumbering  the  hall 
will  fill  the  eye  at  every  part  of  the  same,  and  the  features  wil 
be  recognisable  even  from  the  door  of  the  great  entrance.  Tc 
make  the  figure  less  would  be  to  risk  the  effect  of  the  whole  by 
producing  a  diminutive  appearance.    I  agree  with  you  that  th« 
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square  form  will  be  the  best  for  the  pedestal,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  effect  of  this  quadrangular  body  will  be  happier 
from  its  being  enclosed  by  a  circular  wall.  Had  the  cylindnc 
form  any  advantages,  (anil  I  know  of  none),  I  should  think  it 
worth  while  to  sacrifice  them,  rather  than  to  repeat  the  form  of 
the  hall  in  its  embellishments.  Nature  constantly  sets  us  the 
example  of  varying  shapes,  which  are  to  be  embraced  together 
by  the  eye.  1  am  much  pleased  that  Houdon's  bust  wns  men- 
tioned in  the  resolution,  as  my  authority  for  the  features  of 
Washington.  I  thank  you  for  the  liberty  with  which  you  permit 
me  to  understand  the  directions  on  this  point,  and  I  believe  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  profit  by  it. 

The  model  of  this  statue  will  occupy  at  least  a  year,  probably 
eighteen  months.  The  bas-reliefs  will  require  at  least  three 
months  in  the  clay.  We  will  allow  three  months  for  drying  the 
casts  and  transporting  them  to  the  quarries.  The  rough  hewing 
and  taking  oft' the  points,  will  require  ten  months;  the  finishing 
will  consume  the  residue  of  four  years. 

I  have  been  able  to  avail  myself  of  the  experience  of  an  artist 
who  has  executed  a  statue  of  dimensions  similar  to  those  I  have 
mentioned,  and  I  am  willing  to  undertake  this  work  for  the  sum 
of  ^-20,000,  to  be  paid  in  annual  instalments  of  $5,000  each.  This 
is  little,  if  any  more,  than  Canova  received  for  a  statue  of  little 
more  than  the  size  of  life.  The  transport  of  such  masses  of 
marble  and  plaister,  and  the  number  of  assistants  necessary  to 
maintain  the  proper  degree  of  moisture  in  the  clay  and  to  waste 
the  useless  stone,  render  the  increase  of  expense  more  than 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  size. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  wish  to  transmit  you  from  time 
to  time,  drawings  of  my  compositions  for  this  work.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  statue  of  Washington,  in  that  situation,  should  not 
be  a  mere  image  of  the  man  to  gratify  curiosity,  nor  a  vain 
display  of  academic  art,  hut  an  embodying  of  his  spirit.  The 
accessaries  should  be  stamped  with  the  character  of  our  institu- 
tions. They  cannot  instruct,  perhaps,  but  they  may  impress  and 
confirm.  The  historic  facts  to  be  recorded  on  the  pedestal,  are  of 
a  different  character  from  the  statue,  as  regards  the  art;  I  think 
they  should  be  so.  Truth  will  be  my  first  object  in  these.  I 
mean  by  truth,  in  this  connection,  not  all  that  was,  but  nothing 
that  was  not.  I  shall  adopt  the  dress  of  the  time,  and  secure  as 
many  portraits  as  are  preserved. 

Accept,  kind  sir,  my  earnest  thanks  for  your  interest  in  my 
success.  Believe  that,  in  exertion,  I  will  be  true  to  my  coun- 
try; and  that  I  fully  feel  that  if  I  prove  worthy  of  this  task,  I 
shall  not  have  lived  in  vain. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  respect,  vour  most  ob't  servant, 
(Signed)  HORATIO  GREENOUGH. 


LAW  OF  LIBEL. 
A  curious  illustration  of  the  injustice  and  inconsistency  of  the 
law  of  libel  has  recently  happened  in  England.  An  action  was 
brought  by  Dr.  Ramadge  against  Mr.  WTakley;  editor  of  the  Lan- 
cet. The  offence  was  contained  in  a  letter  published  in  that 
paper,  reporting  a  case,  and  the  difference  of  treatment  and  opi- 
nion between  Dr.  Tweedie  and  Dr.  Ramadge.  The  former 
learned  doctor  called  the  batter  learned  doctor  "quack;"  and  the 
latter  learned  doctor  called  the  former  learned  doctor  something 
else.  .Mr.  Wakley  managed  his  own  defence,  and  the  jury  gave 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  one  farthing?  The  same 
plaintiff  brought  another  action  against  the  editors  of  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Journal,  for  publishing  the  offensive  article  from 
the  Lancet.  The  defendants  employed  counsel  learned  in  the 
law,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  against  them— damages 
WW*  hundred  pounds!  On  these  facts  the  London  Atlas  re- 
marks— 

"It  would  be  very  foolish  at  this  time  of  day  to  arraign  the 
law  of  libel  for  its  manifest  inconsistencies,  each  of  which  is  a 
most  convenient  scape  for  injustice.  Every  body  is  now  quite 
satisfied  that  the  law  of  libel  is  a  game  of  chance,  and  that  ten 
minutes  before  a  jury  delivers  its  verdict,  the  odds  are  precisely 
even  on  both  sides.  There  is  certainly  one  consolatory  reflec- 
tion arising  out.  of  this  fact;  namely,  that  the  man  who  brings 
the  action  has  just  as  much  chance  of  being  defeated,  for  his 
pains,  as  tint  unhappy  defendant  has  of  being  acquitted;  so  that 
the  glorious  uncertainty  is  divided  with  some  degree  of  equality, 
considering  that  the  feelings  of  the  bench,  and  the  lawyers,  and 
the  mere  mob  of  people  in  court  are  generally  opposed  to  the 
freedom,  or,  we  should  say,  tin;  conversation  of  the  press.  It 
appears  that  it  is  worse  to  copy  a  libel,  than  to  write  and  publish 
one  in  the  first  instance.  This  is  excessively  odd,  we  admit; 
and  many  persons  will  be  disposed  to  think  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake  about  it;  but  we  inform  them  there  is  no  mistake 
in  the  matter.  It  lias  been  propounded  within  this  week  in 
Westminster  hall,  so  that,  even  with  our  heads  full  of  wonder 
and  doubt,  we  are  forced  to  believe  that,  such  things  are,  and 
that  there  is  no  help  for  them.  A  medical  gentleman  brought 
an  action  against  the  writer  of  a  libel,  and  obtained  a  verdict  of 
one  farthing  damages;  he  brought  a  similar  notion  against  ano- 
ther publisher,  who  merely  copied  the  libel  and  obtained  a  ver- 
dict of  £10!)!— the  fact  being  thereby  established,  that  the  jour- 
nalist who  copies  a  libel,  even  without  any  intention  of  doing 
mischief,  is  more  guilty  than  the  author  of  the  libel  in  the  pro- 
portion of  384,000  to  1,"  there  being  that  number  of  farthings  in 
the  sum  of  £400.  If  any  body  should  question  this  maxim  of 
justice,  we  may  refer  to  the  case  of  two  newspapers  which  were 
recently  placed  in  similar  circumstances;  the  paper  in  which 
the  objectionable  matt*  r  originally  appeared  having  been  cast  in 
40*.  while  that  which  merely  transferred  the  paragraph  in  the 


usual  way  into  its  columns,  was  cast  in  £80.  Such  are  the  dis- 
crepancies of  the  good  old  time.  Will  any  honest  person  pre- 
tend, after  this,  to  deny  that  our  institutions  stand  in  need  of 
reform?" 

MONEY,  EXCHANGE,  &c. 
Tfie  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Rothschild's  evidence  be- 
fore the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  affairs  of  the  bank  of  England: — 

You  have  stated  that  you  consider  that  the  exchange,  but 
for  foreign  loans  and  for  advances  to  foreign  governments, 
would  be  almost  always,  under  more  commercial  transactions, 
in  favor  of  this  country?— Yes,  unless  you  have  a  great  importa- 
tion of  corn. 

Will  you  state  the  grounds  upon  which  you  consider  that  to 
be  the  case?— If  you  send  manufactured  goods  abroad,  you  send 
them  gradually,  and  you  receive  your  remittances  every  month 
gradually  for  them;  but  if  you  have  an  importation  of  corn,  eve- 
ry corn-merchant  writes  abroad,  and  gets  his  corn  shipped  im- 
mediately, and  the  bills  are  drawn,  and  a  great  quantity  of  bills 
come  all  at  once  from  the  continent. 

If  the  exchanges  be  in  the  long-run  almost  invariably  in  favoT 
of  this  country,  must  not  that  be  because  there  is  a  considerable 
balance  owing  from  other  countries  to  this? — Yes. 

How  do  you  consider  that  there  is  a  considerable  balance  ow- 
ing from  other  countries  to  this? — Because  England  is  the  place 
of  settlement  for  the  whole  world;  what  is  wanting  in  India,  irt 
the  Brazils,  Stc.  gets  settled  here;  and  secondly,  suppose  you 
import  iron  from  Sweden,  if  you  receive  £1,000  worth  of  iron 
and  manufacture  it,  you  will  then  get  £  10,000  for  it,  and  then, 
when  it  is  manufactured,  it  is  sent  to  all  the  world.  Suppose 
you  get  cotton  from  America,  the  cotton  costs  there  3d.  or  6rf.  a 
pound,  but  when  it  is  manufactured,  that  pound  of  cotton  is 
worth  four  times  as  much.  In  the  regular  course  of  things,  the 
exchange  with  every  country  must  be  in  favor  of  this.  But  upon 
the  other  side,  wool  and  other  commodities  come  in  here  from 
abroad.  Besides  which,  there  are  a  great  many  English  Jiving 
abroad,  and  when  loans  are  made,  or  when  corn  or  wool,  Stc.  is 
imported,  certainly  the  exchange  will  go  against  you,  but  not  for 
any  length  of  time. 

You  consider,  then,  that  it  arises  from  this  country  being  the 
great  emporium  for  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  world? — ■■ 
Certainly;  if  this  country  is  left  alone,  I  think  it  is  the  first  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

And,  therefore,  the  more  that  can  be  done  to  make  this  coun- 
try the  emporium  of  the  trade  of  the  world,  the  more  advantage- 
ous it  is? — Yes. 

Do  you  think  the  quantity  of  commodities  that  we  export  or 
import  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  bank-notes  in  circulation? 
No:  that  will  depend  entirely  on  the  relative  supplies  and  de- 
mands in  the  several  markets. 

Do  not  you  think  that  when  money  is  abundant,  discounts  are 
easily  obtained,  and  the  prices  of  commodities  are  rather  high? 
Of  course  when  money  is  abundant,  bills  are  easily  discounta- 
ble, but  that  does  not  influence  materially:  the  price  of  commo- 
dities depends  entirely  upon  the  importation;  if  you  have  plenty 
of  commodities  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  persons  will  buy  them, 
and  t'1.  )  ke*p  a  fair  price. 

it  your  opinion  be  true,  that  if  there  were  no  importation  of 
corn  into  this  country,  and  if  there  were  no  foreign  loans  wanted 
from  this  country,  the  exchanges  would  always  be  in  favor  of 
this  country,  must  not  it  inevitably  follow  that  all  the  gold  and 
silver  in  the  world  must  come  to  this  country? — It  will  tend  to 
come  here. 

Must  not  there  be  some  counteracting  check? — Yes,  if  there 
was  not,  the  world  could  not  go  on;  if  there  was  not  sometimes 
importations  of  corn,  and  sometimes  foreign  loans  wanted,  I  do 
not  know  how  the  people  on  the  continent  could  live. 

You  have  taken  into  consideration  the  commodities  that  go 
out,  but  have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  wine  and  other 
articles  brought  here  for  consumption? — If  it  were  not  for  those 
things,  I  do  not  know  what  would  become  of  the  people  abroad. 
Do  not  you  think  that  all  the  articles  of  luxury  consumed  here 
in  exchange  for  British  manufactured  articles,  have  a  tendency 
to  correct  the  exchanges? — Partly. 

What  are  the  materials  by  which  you  form  your  judgment?— • 
By  dealing  extensively  in  bills  I  can  judge.  The  bills  on  wine 
and  brandy  are  of  no  great  consequence;  they  may  amount  to  a 
couple  of  millions  or  thereabout;  but  in  times  of  quiet,  I  pur- 
chase regularly,  week  by  week,  from  £80,000  to  £100,000  worth 
of  bills;  which  arc  drawn  for  goods  shipped  from  this  country. 
You  think  that,  putting  aside  the  foreign  loan-;  and  the  impor- 
tation of  corn  into  this  country,  there  is  such  a  surplus  of  arti- 
cles exported  from  this  country  above  those  imported,  that  there 
is  a  regular  payment  of  gold  from  the  whole  world  to  this  coun- 
try?—* 'ertainly ,  that  is  my  opinion,  I  experience  it  so  in  my  own 
business. 

In  order  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  subject,  is  it  not  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account,  the  whole  transactions  of  the  empire, 
and  not  to  judge  merely  from  the  transactions  of  any  individual 
merchant'— The  result  proves  it  because  what  I  receive  in  large 
sums,  other  people  receive  in  small  sums.  I  buy  on  the  ex- 
change bills  drawn  from  Liverpool,  .Manchester,  Newcastle  and 
other  places,  and  which  come  to  every  banker  and  merchant  in 
London-  I  purchase  £6,000  or  £7,000,  and  sometimes  £10,000 
of  those  hills  in  a  week,  and  I  send  them  to  the  continent  to  my 
my  houses  purchase  against  them  bills  upon  this  coun- 
try, which  are  drawn  for  wine,  wool  and  other  commodities; 
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but  if  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  bills  abroad  on  this  coun- 
try, we  are  obliged  to  get  gold  from  Paris,  Hamburgh  and  other 
places,  which  proves  that  the  bills  drawn  upon  the  royal  ex- 
change must  bring  the  gold  from  those  countries. 

How  do  we  get  rid  of  the  gold.'— It  is  drawn  out  of  the  bank 
in  the  shape  of  coin.  Likewise  the  increase  of  population  has  a 
great  tendency  to  augment  the  demand,  for  specie. 

Did  the  run  that  took  place  two  months  ago  take  the  gold  out 
of  the  country? — No,  it  was  caused  by  demands   in  the  country. 

If  gold  is  constantly  flowing  in,  does  it  not  produce  the  very 
effect  which  you  consider  so  desirable  for  this  country — namely, 
to  make  the  currency  abundant? — Certainly. 

Does  it  not  happen,  that  the  more  gold  there  is,  the  higher  the 
price  of  commodities  will  be?— I  do  not  think  so. 

May  not  the  excess  partly  be  taken  off  in  gold  plate?— Cer- 
tainly. 

Does  not  what  you  have  stated  prove  that  there  is  a  gradual 
impoverishment  of  every  other  country  in  the  world? — I  do  not 
know  that;  because  you  must  consider  the  quantity  of  gold  we 
receive  from  the  mining  countries.  We  bought  lately  in  Paris 
£800,000  of  gold,  which  came  from  the  dey  of  Algiers,  that  was 
locked  up  in  his  cellar,  and  did  nobody  any  good. 

If  other  countries  are  not  able  to  pay  their  debts  to  us  by  send- 
ing to  us  the  commodities  they  produce,  but  are  obliged  to  send 
us  gold,  must  they  not  be  in  a  state  of  gradual  impoverishment? 
Certainly;  and  what  is  the  consequence?  The  result  is,  that 
we  always  make  a  loan  when  they  get  very  poor;  they  always 
come  for  a  loan  of  £5,000,000  or  £10,000,000  or  whatever  they 
want. 

Do  you  think  they  are  in  state  of  gradual  decay? — I  do  not  say 
they  are  decaying,  but  they  may  want  money  occasionally. 

Do  you  consider  the  occasional  demand  for  com  in  this  coun- 
try, in  large  quantities  to  be  one  of  the  causes  which  operate 
most  upon  the  exchanges? — Yes;  because  if  any  person  imports 
corn  largely  from  abroad,  he  wishes  to  bring  it  to  market  imme- 
diately. Most  persons  who  deal  in  corn  have  but  limited  credit, 
they  draw  their  bills  immediately,  and  sell  them  without  refer- 
ence to  the  exchange,  and  that  always  has  an  effect. 

Therefore  the  demand  for  corn  occurring  oidy  occasionally, 
when  it  occurs  it  disturbs  the  exchanges,  and  acts  injuriously 
upon  the  currency  of  this  country? — Certainly. 

How  are  we  paid  for  our  goods  during  the  bank  restriction, 
when  we  did  not  require  gold?— The  bank  paper  was  exactly- 
like  money,  the  exchanges  on  Amsterdam  went  down  at  last  to 
8  guilders;  the  exchange  was  against  this  country  32  per  cent. 

Did  not  that  arise  from  an  excess  of  circulation? — No  it  arose 
from  the  great  expenditure  by  the  armies  of  this  country,  and 
likewise  there  were  subsidies  paid  to  foreign  powers. 

Was  it  not  owing  to  our  foreign  expenditure  for  warlike  and 
other  purposes  upon  the  continent  that  our  paper  was  so  much 
depreciated?— Certainly;  you  had  a  great  many  payments  to 
make  upon  the  continent. 

Then  your  opinion  is,  that  it  was  not  from  excess  of  paper, 
but  from  foreign  expenditure,  that  our  paper,  compared  with  the 
gold,  was  bo  much  at  a  discount? — Yes. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  excess  of  paper  in  this  country;  how 
do  you  determine  the  excess  of  paper? — I  have  not  said  "excess 
of  paper." 

Do  you  think  the  depreciation  was  33  per  cent.? — I  cannot  say 
exactly. 

is  not  the  premium  at  Paris  upon  gold,  by  the  quotation  of  this 
day,  three  per  cent.?— It  is  one  per  cent.;— I  have  received  to 
day,  l,40O,U00  francs  from  Paris,  and  it  cost  me  14,000  francs 
premium. 

KENAWIIA  ALUM  SALT. 

From  the  Kcnawha  Banner  of  October  11. 

There  has  recently  been  put  in  operation  in  this  county  by 
Messrs.  Donnally,  Noyes  and  Patrick  a  manufactory  for  the 
production  of  alum  salt,  which  has  been  attended  with  entire 
success  and  promises  to  constitute  a  new  era  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  salt  in  this  region.  Heretofore  the  entire  quantity  of 
salt  manufactured  on  the  river,  amounting  to  about  one  million 
bushels  per  annum,  has  been  made  by  the  agency  of  fire,  sup- 
plied by  stone  coal,  in  furnaces  composed  of  a  large  pan  from 
twenty  to  twenty -live  feet  in  length  used  to  convert  the  water 
into  brine,  and  of  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  kettles  used  to  re- 
duce the  brine  and  convert  it  into  salt.  This  mode  ha3  been 
universally  in  use  for  several  years  past  and  has  proved  highly- 
successful  in  the  production  of  a  fine  granular  salt  of  excellent 
quality,  and  much  esteemed  in  the  western  country. 

The  principle  of  the  manufactory  recently  established  differs 
materially  troni  that  described,  us  so  also  does  the  article  pro- 
duced differ.  The  manufactory  now  in  operation  consists  of  a 
large  pan  about  35  feet  long  set  in  a  furnace  and  is  closely  sided 
up  and  covered  over  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  portion 
ot  the  steam  evolved.  Connected  with  this  furnace  is  a  vat 
made  of  plank  135  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide,  underneath  and 
along  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  trunk  16  inches  square  of  stron" 
plank  which  connects  with  the  pan  at  the  furnace  and  conducts 
the  steam  the  whole  length  of  the  vat.  The  upper  surface  of 
this  trunk  or  conduit  is  upon  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  vat 
and  is  composed  of  lead.  The  pan  is  used  to  convert  the  water 
into  brine  which  is  then  drawn  off  into  vats  and  settled,  when 
it  is  again  conducted  into  the  large  vat  where  it  is  evaporated 
and  converted  into  alum  salt  of  the  finest  quality.  The  fire 
applied  in  the  lurnace  to  the  pan  rapidly  reduces  the  water  into 
brine  and  the  steam  generated  by  this  process  and  conducted 


under  the  vat  as  before  described,  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
brine  therein  contained  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  de- 
grees and  renders  the  process  of  chrystalization  very  rapid. 

With  these  very  simple  fixtures  the  proprietors  are  now  mak- 
ing not  less  than  200  bushels  of  salt  per  day  with  a  consumption 
of  much  less  labor  and  coal  than  is  required  upon  an  ordinary 
furnace  which  produces  a  much  less  quantity.  In  the  process 
all  the  foreign  matter  is  effectually  excluded,  and  the  salt  pro- 
duced, both  in  appearance  and  quality  is  not  inferior  to  any  in 
the  world. 

In  the  success  of  this  experiment  (which  we  understand  has 
been  secured  by  patent)  a  great  desideratum  has  been  obtained 
which  will  be  attended  with  the  greatest  advantages  not  only  tc 
this,  but  to  the  entire  country  west  of  us. 

With  the  means  of  production  almost  unlimited,  the  salt  from 
this  region  would  have  have  supplied  nearly  the  whole  territo 
ry  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  had  not  alum  salt  beer 
deemed  indispensable  in  putting  up  provision  for  commercia 
purposes,  distant  shipments  and  the  like.  This  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  alum  salt  from  the  West  Indies  which,  to  the  ex 
tent  used,  excluded  the  domestic  salt  from  market.  The  alun 
salt  now  manufactured  here,  being  in  no  respect  inferior  to  tin 
imported,  and  furnished  at.  a  lower  price,  will,  ere  long,  entire)] 
exclude  or  supercede  the  use  of  the  foreign  articles  on  all  of  th< 
western  waters. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  succeeded  in  establishing  this  va 
luable  manufactory,  and  who  have  the  exclusive  privilege  o 
erecting  others,  cannot  fail  of  reaping  a  rich  reward  for  thei 
perseverance  and  enterprise. 

STEAM  CARRIAGES. 

Experimental  journey ,  by  Messrs.  Ogle  and  W.  Ji.  Summers. 

On  Monday  the  steam -carriage  passed  through  Newberr 
from  Southampton  to  Oxford:  it  proceeded  along  the  streets  a 
a  steady  pace,  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  persons.  A 
the  Chequers  inn,  Speenhamland,  it  stopped  to  take  in  wate 
and  coke;  the  supply  of  water  required  was  about  oue  hundrei 
buckets.  When  starting,  the  coach  went  off  with  very  consi 
derable  speed,  and  soon  left  all  the  pedestrians  far  behind. 

We  understand  Messrs.  Ogle  &.  Summers  have  been  occu 
pied  almost  four  years  in  the  experiments,  and  have  eXpende 
£30,000  in  bringing  their  invention  to  perfection,  or  rather  t 
that  state  which  leaves  only  some  trifling  minor  details  to  b 
worked  out.  The  chief  desideratum  in  locomotive  vehicles  an 
vessels  (in  mines  in  our  colonies)  is  a  safe  and  efficient  mode  c 
generating  steam  on  scientific  principles.  Messrs.  Ogle  &  Sum 
men  have  completely  mastered  that  most  difficult  point.  Thei 
boiler  contains  the  greatest  possible  heating  surface  to  the  leas 
possible  space,  when  in  combination  with  the  stronger  mechani 
cal  form.  Their  boiler  consists  of  numerous  sections,  havin 
sufficient  connection  with  each  other,  constructed  of  cylinder 
with  air  tubes  within  each,  standing  vertically,  so  that  a  stratur 
of  water  is  placed  between  two  heating  surfaces,  the  outer  sui 
face  of  the  cylinders,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  air  tub< 
They  allow  13. superficial  feet  to  the  horse  power,  and  the  boile 
in  their  vehicle  contains  398  feet  of  heating  surface,  or  30  horsi 
power.  They  usually  work  at  the  pressure  of  200  lbs.  on  th 
square  inch,  so  that  upwards  of  nineteen  millions  of  pound 
weight  are  pressing  to  get  loose,  and  yet  confined  and  used  wit 
perfect  safety.  The  cylinders  are  12£  in  diameter,  with  metali 
pistons,  of  such  perfect  construction,  that  the  steam  has  neve 
been  known  to  pass  these  pistons.  The  boiler  contains  upward 
of  50,000  rivets,  and  at  the  tremendous  pressure  of  300  pound 
on  the  inch,  not  a  rivet  leaks.  The  joints  are  all  perfectly  tighi 
and  the  supply  of  water  to  the  boiler  from  the  tank  quite  perfec 
The  form  of  the  carriage  is  elegant,  remarkably  commodious 
and,  we  understand,  easier  than  any  other  vehicle.  It  diffei 
from  the  common  carriage  chiefly  in  its  height,  and  the  cum 
brous  appearance  of  the  boiler,  which  is  placed  behind,  and  be 
yond  is  the  blowing  machine.  Owing  to  the  heavy  ironwor 
being  at  the  lower  part  of  the  vehicle,  an  upset  is  almost  impos 
sible. 

On  Monday  morning  this  carriage  left  Milbrook,  near  Soutl: 
ampton  with  23  persons  and  their  luggage,  and  proceeded  tc 
wards  Oxford.  The  first  12  miles,  celebrated  for  the  hills,  wer 
cleared  in.  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  without  pressing  its  speec 
The  coach  then  proceeded  towards  Whitechurch  with  great  v( 
locity;  but  before  it  reached  Sutton  Shotney,  it  was  found  the 
the  coke,  which  had  been  sent  to  different  stations,  consisted  ( 
little  bags  instead  of  sacks,  and  therefore,  fuel  was  necessaril 
waited  for,  or  the  whole  distance  would  have  been  cleared  i 
less  than  five  hours.  The  road  is  known  to  be  very  hilly  an 
rough,  and  to  be  perhaps  the  most  trying  which  a  steam  coac 
could  be  run  on.  Notwithstanding,  the  loftiest  hills  were  sui 
mounted  with  the  greatest  facility;  that  from  Whitechurch  wa 
ascended  at  full  ten  miles  an  hour.  At  intervals,  the  coke  bt 
ing  consumed,  coals  were  used,  which  caused  a  stream  c 
smoke;  but  when  coke  is  burnt  there  is  no  appearance  of  smok< 
The  want  of  coke,  and  the  illness  of  Mr.  Summers,  induced  th 
party  to  stop  at  Abington,  having  cleared  upwards  of  twelv 
miles  an  hour  when  supplied  with  fuel,  and  which  speed  coul 
have  been  considerably  accelerated.  The  strength  of  the  oh 
chinery,  and  the  perfect  command  over  the  power,  was  con 
pletely  proved  by  the  fact,  that  at  the  summit  of  a  very  long  an 
steep  hill,  the  dragchain  failed,  and  the  vehicle  rushed  forwar 
and  attained  the  terrific  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  but  wa 
steered  with  accuracy  and  safety.  It  is  Messrs.  Ogle  &  Surr 
mers'  intention  to  remain  several  days  at  Oxford,  as  they  hav 
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business  to  transact,  and  are  desirous  of  trying  some  experiment 
in  detail,  wliich  experience  alone  can  teach;  they  have  also 
found  that  the  only  part  of  the  macbine  not  made  by  themselves, 
the  crank  axle,  has  shown  symptoms  of  weakness  in  the  most 
unexpected  part,  arising  from  culpable  neglect,  and  still  more 
culpable  concealment  of  the  workmen  who  made  it;  the  neces- 
sary strength  will  be  given  to  it,  and  the  vehicle  will  then  pro- 
ceed on  its  destination,  through  Birmingham  and  Liverpool. 

In  this  experiment  there  has  been  no  avoiding  of  difficulties, 
a  hilly,  rough  and  winding  road  has  been  selected,  and  travers- 
ed with  safety  and  velocity.  The  boiler  is  found  to  be  most  ef- 
ficient, and  perfectly  tight;  the  cylinders  large  enough;  the  ma- 
chinery so  well  put  together  that  even  a  rush  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour  has  not  started  one  bolt,  nor  broken  a  single  screw;  the 
springs  of  the  carriage  body  have  been  strengthened,  as  so  many 
persons  clambered  on  it  as  to  overweight  them.  Every  where 
the  travellers  were  well  and  kindly  received,  and  willingly  sup- 
plied with  water.  The  vehicle  entered  Oxford  in  fine  style,  as- 
cending, at  about  eight  miles  an  hour,  Sir  Aldate's,  and  turned 
into  the  gateway  of  the  Star  inn.  [Reading  (Eng.)  paper. 


SISTERS  OF  CHARITY. 
To  the  editors  of  the  American. 

Gentlemen— Through  the  politeness  of  the  editor  of  the 
Daily  Chronicle  of  Philadelphia,  I  received  the  Nantucket  In- 
quirer, requesting  information  concerning  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
Observing  that  the  article  of  the  Nantucket  Inquirer  was  copied 
in  your  columns,  I  would  beg  the  benefit  of  the  same  columns, 
to  transmit  to  the  editor  of  that  paper,  the  information  which  he 
requires. 

The  society  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
was  founded  in  Paris  about  the  year  1646,  by  St.  Vincent  ot 
Paul.  The  intention  of  this  illustrious  benefactor  of  mankind 
in  establishing  this  society  was  to  procure  relief  to  humanity  in 
its  most  suffering  stages.  Accordingly  attendance  on  the  sick 
in  hospitals  and  infirmaries— visiting  prisons— the  education  of 
the  poor,  and  the  performance  of  every  work  of  mercy,  engage 
the  attention  and  solicitude  of  the  pious  daughters  of  St.  Vin- 
cent. This  society  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  that  has 
ever  been  established,  and  has  never  failed  to  command  univer- 
sal admiration  in  the  countries,  in  which  it  has  been  known. 
Even  Voltaire,  opposed  a3  he  was,  to  every  thing  that  bore  the 
appearance  of  Christianity,  could  not  withhold  from  it,  his  mea- 
sure of  praise.  "Perhaps,"  says  he,  in  his  Essai  sur  L'Hist. 
Generale,  "there  is  nothing  more  sublime  on  earth,  than  the  sa- 
crifice of  beauty,  of  youth  and  frequently  of  high  birth,  which 
is  made  by  a  tender  sex  to  assuage  in  our  hospitals,  the  assem- 
blage of  every  human  misery,  the  very  sight  of  which  is  so  hu- 
miliating to  our  pride,  and  so  shocking  to  our  delicacy."  The 
order  was  soon  spread  through  the  different  kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope. France,  Germany,  Poland  and  the  Netherlands,  yet  feel 
the  advantage  of  having  the  members  of  this  community  to  at- 
tend their  hospitals. 

In  1809  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  these  truly  pious  ladies 
was  extended  to  the  United  States,  through  the  means  of  Mrs. 
Seaton  of  New  York,  a  lady  of  distinguished  birth  and  educa- 
tion, whose  name  is  yet  in  veneration  by  all  who  knew  her,  and 
whose  memory  will  be  blessed  by  children  yet  unborn,  who  will 
feel  the  beneficial  influence  of  her  disinterested  piety  and  self 
devotion. 

In  Baltimore  her  designs  were  encouraged,  by  the  most  rev. 
Dr.  Carroll,  then  arch  bishop  of  Baltimore.  By  his  directions 
the  original  constitutions  of  St.  Vincent  were  modified,  so  as  to 
suit  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  country.  The  mo- 
difications received  his  sanction,  and  Mrs.  Seaton  was  ex- 
horted to  proceed.  A  few  ladies  joined  her  in  her  arduous 
and  heroic  undertaking,  and  she  established  her  little  commu- 
nity about  fifty  miles  from  Baltimore,  in  the  valley  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, near  the  town  of  Emmittsburg  in  Frederick  county,  Ma- 
ryland. This  is  the  principal  establishment,  and  is  called  by 
them  the  mother  house.  Here  they  have  an  academy  for  the 
instruction  of  young  ladies  on  a  very  extensive  plan.  The 
community  is  governed  by  a  superior  and  vice  superior,  called 
mother  and  assistant  mother,  and  two  counsellors.  These  offi- 
cers are  elected  every  three  years  by  a  majority  of  votes.  No 
one  can  hold  the  place  of  mother  for  more  than  two  terms  con- 
secutively. The  Sisters  make  their  engagements  for  one  year 
only.  At  the  end  of  this  tune  they  are  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
society  if  they  think  proper.  Their  vow  of  poverty  is  strict  in 
the  extreme.  They  receive  no  remuneration  for  their  services; 
a  small  sum  is  paid  to  the  community,  barely  sufficient  for  their 
apparel,  and  to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  sickness.  The 
Catholic  orphan  asylums  and  charity  schools  in  most  of  the 
large  cities  in  the  United  Stated  have  been  placed  under  their 
direction.  They  have  an  establishment  in  Boston,  one  in  Al- 
bany, two  in  New  York,  one  in  Brooklyn,  three  in  Philadelphia, 
one  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  one  in  Baltimore,  two  in  Wash- 
ington city,  one  in  Alexandria,  one  in  Frederick  city,  one  in 
Cincinnati,  one  in  St.  Louis,  and  one  in  New  Orleans.  It  is 
impossible  to  recount  the  good  which  is  performed  by  them  in 
these  institutions,  or  to  tell  how  many  hundreds  they  have  saved 
from  ignorance,  and  perhaps  from  infamy.  In  Baltimore  they 
have  the  charge  of  the  infirmary  which  is  connected  with  the  me- 
dical college,  and  in  St.  Louis  an  hospital  is  placed  under  their 
care.  It  is  in  such  haunts  of  suffering  that  their  usefulness  is 
more  feelingly  known.  With  what  tender  sympathy  do  they 
not  receive  the  patient,  who  is  to  be  the  object  of  their  future 


care!  He  meets  with  hearts  which  are  melted  at  the  recital  of 
his  sufferings;  and  the  true  compassion  which  he  witnesses, 
gives  him  the  assurance  that  in  them,  he  will  find  affectionate 
mothers.  With  what  unwearied  patience  do  they  not  watch 
every  accidental  change  in  the  disease!  With  what  tender  so- 
licitude do  they  not  give  every  relief?  They  are  ingenious  in 
inventions  to  save  him  from  pain,  and  procure  him  the  least 
momentary  comfort.  With  soothing  and  consoling  words  they 
revive  his  drooping  spirits — with  religious  zeal  they  alleviate 
the  agonies  of  death,  and  by  seasonable  exhortations,  prepare 
his  soul  to  appear  before  the  sovereign  judge.  They  are  the 
helps,  spiritual  and  corporal,  whieh  religion  suggests  to  the  feel- 
ing heart  of  a  pious  woman,  and  in  which  religion  alone  can 
give  her  the  courage  to  persevere. 

When  the  dreadful  scourge  which  has  depopulated  our  cities 
visited  Philadelphia,  the  civil  authorities  of  that  city  expressed 
a  wish  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  wish 
was  made  known  to  the  community  by  the  right  reverend  doctor 
Kenrick,  and  by  the  return  of  mail  thirteen  heroines  were  land- 
ed in  Philadelphia,  ready  to  rush  with  joy  to  the  assistance  of 
those  from  whom  the  rest  of  the  world  seemed  to  fly  with  horror. 
The  scene  at  the  mother  house,  when  the  request  was  made 
known,  was  related  to  me  by  an  eye  witness,  and  is  character- 
istic of  the  devotedness  of  this  pious  community.  The  council 
was  assembled,  a  favorable  determination  immediately  taken, 
and  a  selection  made  of  those  who  were  to  start.  Joy  beamed 
upon  the  countenance  of  those  who  were  selected,  and  their 
preparations  were  soon  made,  whilst  those  who  remained  be- 
hind, with  sorrow  upon  their  brow,  looked  with  pious  envy  on 
those  upon  whom  the  happy  lot  had  fallen. 

In  Baltimore  the  same  request  was  made,  and  was  met  with 
equal  heroism.  It  was  here  that  was  immolated  the  first  victim 
of  charity,  in  the  person  of  sister  Mary  Frances,  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Benedict  Boarman  of  Charles  county,  Maryland,  once 
admired  in  the  extensive  circle  in  which  she  moved.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  in  which  she  died,  she  fainted  from  the  weak- 
ness occasioned  by  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  cholera. 

Whilst  preparing  to  take  the  remedies  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed for  her,  a  patient,  a  colored  woman,  was  brought  into 
the  hospital.  The  case  seemed  desperate,  and  to  require  im- 
mediate assistance,  and  the  heroic  sister  forgot  herself  to  give 
relief  to  the  patient.  But  her  delicate  frame  was  too  weak,  and 
the  disease  too  strong,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  cherished,  accom- 
plished and  pious  Many  Frances  was  a  lifeless  corpse.  The 
deatli  of  this  sister  did  not  deter  the  others.  There  was  no  panic 
alarm,  not  even  concern,  but  with  a  devotedness  which  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  or  credited,  her  place  was  sought  with 
emulation,  and  the  catastrophe  only  increased  their  courage. 

The  feelings  with  which  the  news  of  the  immolation  of  this 
first  victim  was  received  at  the  mother  house,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  express;  she  was  loved,  she  was  cherished  as  a  sister, 
but  could  her  fate  be  regreted?  They  cannot  be  better  pictured 
than  in  the  words  of  the  honorable  mayor  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the  community  on  the  occasion. 
"To  behold,  says  he,  life  thus  immolated  in  so  sacred  a  cause, 
produces  rather  a  sensation  of  awe  than  of  sorrow,  a  sentiment 
of  resignation  to  the  Almighty  fiat  rather  than  a  useless  regret  at 
I  og  event." 

The  next  victim  waa  sister  Mary  George,  the  daughter  of 
Jacob  Smith,  a  wealthy  farmer  in  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania. 
She  dedicated  herself  at  an  early  age  to  the  service  of  her  neigh- 
bor, and  was  soon  called  to  receive  the  crown  which  her  devot- 
ed charity  deserved.  She  died  in  Baltimore,  of  the  epidemic,  in 
the  19th  year  of  her  age. 

Several  other  members  of  this  heroic  band  were  attacked, 
either  in  the  cholera  hospitals  or  in  the  county  and  city  alms 
house,  where  the  epidemic  was  most  fatal,  but  they  have  escap- 
ed death  only  to  be  ready,  at  some  future  call,  to  administer  re- 
lief and  comfort  to  the  suffering.    Yours,  8tc. 

A.  J.  ELDER. 

Baltimore,  October  10th,  1832. 
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[Extracted  from  the  American  Farmer.] 

Flour— best  white   ....    barrel      .     .     .     .    6  75    a  7  25 

Howard  street      .     .        "  ....    6  00    a 

city  mills      ....        "         .     ...    5  62}  a  5  75 

Corn  meal "         ....    3  50    a 

Wheat— best  white      .     .     .    bushel    .     .     .     .     1  15    a  1  22 

red     ....        "         .     ...     1  10    a  1  13} 

Corn "  ....        80    a 

Clover  seed "         ....    7  50    a 

Timothy "         ....    4  50    a 

Flaxseed "  ....     1  50    a  1  62} 

Whiskey— 1st  proof    .     .     .    gallon     ....        32   a 
Wool — washed 

Saxony    .     .     .     pound    ....        45    a     50 

merino  and  mixed     "         ....        28    a     42 

common   ...        "         ....        25    a     28 

Plaster  of  Paris ton        ....    4  37}  a 

Prime  beef— on  the  hoof      .    hund 5  00    a  5  50 

Wood— hickory       ....    cord        .     .     .     .    4  50    a  5  00 

oak "  ....     3  37    a  3  75 

pine "        ....    225    a 2  75 

Unwashed  wool,  nearly  one  half  less  than  the  prices  above 
quoted. 
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{Jt^-We  have  carefully,  (and  with  much  additional  la- 
bor), prepared  a  compressed  or  condensed  view  of  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  as  just 
presented  in  the  treasury  tables  for  the  year  ending  30th 
September,  1831.  As  was  remarked  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, the  delay  in  publishing  these  tables  rather  renders 
them  matters  for  reference  than  of  practical  usefulness, 
to  merchants  and  others  more  immediately  concerned  in 
the  facts  stated  in  them. 

The  present  official  volume  contains  three  hundred 
and  one  pages— but  in  a  few  of  our  own,  our  readers  will 
be  put  in  possession  of  every  important  item  contained  in 
this  volume,  with  all  the  chief  tables  at  full  length. 

"We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  compiling  some 
other  tables,  or  remarks,  comparative  or  explanatory  of 
leading  interests  in  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  our 
country. 


Q(j-Before  this  sheet  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  readers  of  the  Register,  the  presidential 
question,  perhaps,  will  be  substantially  decided  by  the  re- 
sult of  the  elections  of  electors,  which  took  place  yester- 
day in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  will  be  held  in  Maine, 
N.  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
N.  Jersey,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
souri on  Monday  next — in  Kentucky  on  Tuesday,  &c. — 
still  we  publish  the  letters  of  Messrs.  Barbour  and  Ing- 
ham, and  some  other  articles  having  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject, in  pursuance  of  our  leading  purpose  to  record  what 
may  be  esteemed  as  important  matters  having;  relation  to 
this  interesting  occasion;  and  we  shall  continue  so  to  do, 
though  no  ft'esent  influence  can  be  attached  to  such  articles, 
that  the  history  of  men  and  things  may  be  preserved. 

In  this  ardent  controversy,  which  lias  cast  out,  we 
think,  a  larger  amount  of  gross  and  rude,  and  strange 
and  curious  matter  than  any  previous  one,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  render  justice  to  men  and  their  motives, 
generally — and,  while  standing  free  from  assaults  upon 
individuals, have  seldom  used  "hard  words,"  even  when, 
without  any  just  reason,  assailed.  We  have  not  entered 
into  personal  electioneering,  though  supporting,  (and  in 
strict  conformity  with'  the  original  prospectus  of  this 
work),  certain  measures  of  lofty  interest,  or  regarded  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
such  as  a  protecting  tariff,  internal  improvements,  and  a 
sound  national  currency,  under  the  restricted  new  charter 

Proposed  for  the  bank  of  the  United  States;  which,  in  our 
umble  opinion,  would  preserve  all  that  is  most  valuable 
in  that  institution,  and  yet  quiet  its  present  power  to  do 
material  wrong — if  bad  men  should  be  disposed  to  exert 
that  power;  it  being  no  reason  with  us  that,  (as  we  be- 
lieve), it  has  not  been  latterly  abused,  as  in  times  past. 
The  directors  of  all  banks  are  far  removed  from  the 
wholesome  action  of  public  opinion — and,  while  conced- 
ing the  necessity  of  such  institutions,  we  hold  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  self-preservation  so  to  place  them  that  each 
may  serve  as  a  check  on  its  fellow — and  a  sense  of  self- 
preservation  also  induce  or  compel  the  managers  of  banks 
to  do  the  right  to  one  another,  and  the  public — 'deeply 
interested  in  profligate,  or  wanton,  expansions  or  contrac- 
tions of  the  currency;  which,  under  the  proposed  new 
charter,  it  would  no  longer  be  within  the  power  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  to  bring  about.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  matters  just  suggested,  we  think,  have  not 
been  duly  considered' — 'and  the  misery  is,  that  most  per 
sons  must  feel  before  they  will  reason.  But,  as  before 
observed,  the  ballot  boxes  may  have  decided  every  ques 
tion  of  this  sort,  and  it  will  become  all  parties  to  recon 
cile  themselves  to  results — as  -well  as  they  can;  and  this 
maxim  recommended  to  others,  we  shall  strive  to  practice 
ourselves,  in  all  moderation,  and  with  a  decent  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  others,  while  maintaining  our  own. 
Vol.  XI ,111— Big.  1<\ 


Strange  admissions!  The  "New  York  Evening  Post," 
though  one  of  the  official  papers  of  the  Tammany  so- 
ciety, has  rebelled  against  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Dudley 
Selden  for  congress,  warmly  supporting  the  re-election  of 
Mr.  Verplanck — and  speaking  very  slightly  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gentleman  first  named,  &c.  and  his  new 
proclamations  of  them. 

In  pursuance  of  this  opposition  to  Mr.  Selden  and  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Verplanck,  the  "Post"  of  the  24th  ult.  says: 

"Mr.  Verplanck,  it  seems,  voted  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
bank.  There  is  Hot  a  single  act  but  this  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  political  life  which  even  the  noisy  champions  of  Mr.  Selden 
have  ventured  to  name  against  hiin.  On  the  contrary,  on  all 
important  questions,  he  has  ever  been  found  on  the  side  of  the 
executive,  lending  him  the  support  of  a  mind  learned,  discrimi- 
nating, and  sagacious,  the  force  of  a  character  on  which  rests 
no  stain,  and  the  weight  of  influence  acquired  by  the  consisten- 
cy and  intelligence  which  have  distinguished  him  throughout 
his  long  political  course.  "But  he  has  committed  one  sin,"  say 
certain  obstreperous  friends  of  Mr.  Selden— "he  voted  in  favor 
of  re-chartering  the  United  Stales  bank."  But  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  at  the  time  that  question  teas  taken  in  congress,  it 
had  not  yet  become  a  line  of  party  demarcation  in  this  city.     It 

was    NOT    YET    AN    ASCERTAINED    FACT    THAT    THE    PRESIDENT 

would  veto  the  bill;  and  Mr.  Verplanck  was  in  jmssession  of 
no  data  u'hich  could  jiy  any  means  make  it  certain  that  his  consti- 
tuents were  opposed  to  the  bank.  He  had  before  him  petitions 
from  a  large  number  of  his  constituents,  praying,  in  earnest 
terms,  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  These  petitions  had  on 
them  the  names  of  many  as  sound  democrats  as  are  to  be  found  in 
thcwlbole  country.  They  had  on  them  names  of  men  who  stood 
and  stand  among  the  highest  at  Tammany  Hall— leading  spirits 
in  the  wigwam — chiefs  at  the  council  board.  The  most  active  man 
in  getting  up  these  petitions,  in  persuading  citizens  to  sign  them, 
and  in  writing  letters  on  the  subject  to  members  of  congress, 
was  Dudley  Selden.  Now,  mark  the  result!  Mr.  Verplanck, 
thus  urged,  voted  for  renewing  the  charter,  and  for  this  is  pro- 
scribcd;"whilst  Mr.  Dudley  Selden,  one  of  the  busiest  persons 
in  the  city,  in  plotting/or  the  bank,  and  one  of  the  most  forward 
in  advising  Mr.  Verplanck  to  this  course,  is  elevated  to  the  va- 
cant place!" 

Then  follows  a  long  string  of  remarks  in  which  we  have 
no  sort  of  interest. 

We  have  italicised  certain  parts  of  the  extract  from  the 
"New  York  Evening  Post"  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
shewing  that,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  veto  by  the  presi- 
dent, it  was  not  understood,  in  New  York,  whether  to 
vote  for  or  against  the  bank  was  FEDERAL  or  DEMO- 
CRATIC! "Sound  democrats''''  had  petitioned  that  it 
might  be  re-chartered — "tfie  leading  spirits  in  the  wig- 
wam— chiefs  at  the  council  board,"  bad  favored  this 
ARISTOCRATIC  institution— even  "Dudley  Selden" 
"plotted"  for  this  abomination!  "It  was  not  yet  an  as- 
certained fact  that  the  president  would  veto  the  bill!" — 
and  so  its  democracy  or  federalism  was  not  established! 
and  the  "sons  of  Tammany"  were  in  the  woods — totally 
at  fault  to  ascertain  their  own  principles!  And  the  con- 
clusion is  irresistible,— if  the  "Post"  is  worthy  of  credit, 
■ — 'that,  if  president  Jackson  had  approved  the  bill  in- 
stead of  vetoing  it,  the  "monster"  would  have  been  ren- 
dered as  a  lamb,  and  even  the  [now]  "aristocrats"  of  that 
bank  acceptable  to  the  "wigwam"  as  'Hovers  of  freedom.'" 

Thus  it  was  in  Pemisylvarda.  Had  the  president  sign- 
ed the  bill — a  thousand  hickory  poles  would  have  been 
erected  to  honor  him  for  his  "respect  for  the  wishes  of 
old  democratic  Pennsylvania" — his  "first,  best,  and  most 
powerful  friend." 

So  also  in  Maryland.  Many  of  those  who  most  ear- 
nestly signed,  about  six  months  ago,  ardent  petitions  for 
a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank,  are  among  the  loud- 
est opponents  of  it.  If  it  were  within  the  range  of  the 
lines  which  we  have  prescribed  for  ourselves,  we  would 


give  the  names  of  persons  at  which  the  new  "democracy1 
of  Baltimore  would  "turn  pale ! "  Whether  they  wanted 
courage  to  refuse  their  signatures  to  the  petition,  or  now 
want  that  quality  to  sustain  their  preferences,  is  no  con- 
cern of  ours.     The  fact  stated  exists. 

The  whole  demonstrates,  that — the  bank  is  a  federal, 
or  a  democratic  institution,  according  to  circumttanrts; 
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and  the  facts  stated  should  teach  all  persons  caution  how 
they  "commit  themselves,"  by  uttering  the  honest  thoughts 
of  their  hearts!  Here  we  see  that  Mr.  Selden  is  to  be 
put  up,  and  Mr.  Verplanck  put  down,  for  doing  exactly 
the  same  thing — except  that  the  one  turns  a  "sharp  cor- 
ner" afterwards  to  make  himself  popular,  and  the  other 
proceeds  straight  forward,  according  to  conscience,  and 
will  not  obtain  office  by  an  outrage  on  his  judgment 
e  from  the  "Evening  Post" — if  the  fad 


The  article 


facts  are 


truly  stated — is  one  of  the  most  humiliating  character 
that  we  ever  met  with.  The  bank  was  not  a  "line  of 
PABTr,"  until  one  man  proscribed  it!  It  was  no  test  of 
republican  principles,  until  the  president's  opinions  were 
ascertained! 

Every  opinion  of  a  president  of  the  United  States  is 
entitled  to  respectful  consideration,  at  all  times  and  on 
all  occasions;  but  it  is  not  to  be  presumed — it  cannot  be 
required,  that  the  opinion  of  the  executive  is  to  become 
binding  "in  all  cases  whatsoever."  Differences  of  opi- 
nion are  not  necessarily  differences  of  principle — but  it  is 
admitted  in  the  preceding  extract,  that  the  principle  of  a 
great  and  very  numerous  party,  id  New  York  and  else- 
where, can  be  rendered  dependent  on  the  opinion  of  an 
individual — the  power  being  conceded,  that  he  may  draw 
"the  line  of  demarcation."  This  is,  indeed,  a  new  doc- 
trine. 

State  rights.  The  United  States  Gazette  says— Our 
brethren  of  Maryland  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake, 
are  grievously  annoyed  with  certain  oystermen,  who, 
contrary  to  the  statute  in  such  cases  made  and  provided, 
have,  with  shovels  and  tongs,  been  seen  collecting  oys- 
ters. The  sheriff's  of  two  counties  have  raised  a  posse, 
and  dispersed  the  marauders.  We  want  good  oysters 
and  must  have  them.  Now  if  the  JMarijlanders  will  not 
supply  us,  we  will  have  none  of  their  canvass-backs,  none 
of  their  pine  wood,  and  they  will  get  none  of  our  money. 
We  repeat  it,  Philadelphia  wants  oysters,  and  must  have 
them. 

[Our  friend  of  the  "Gazette"  is  mistaken.  It  is  be- 
cause the  certain  oystermen  will  not  use  "shovels  and 
tongs,"  that  the  sheriffs  have  summoned  their  posse  to  ar- 
rest them.  If  he  "wants  good  oysters  and  must  have 
them,"  he  will  unite  with  us  in  supporting  the  law  of 
the  state  against  the  use  of  "drags,"  bywhieh,  perhaps, 
ten  oysters  are  killed  for  one  that  is  caught. ]j 

Yankee  bvttons.  Many  a  coxcomb,  or  fool,  wears 
"Yankee  buttons"  without  knowing  it — for  the  Yankees 
can,  and  do,  make  them  of  as  splendid,  or  good  quality, 
for  shew,  or  for  use,  as  the  British — and  at  as  reasonable 

Juices,  regard  being  had  to  either.     Indeed,  there  are 
ew  foreign  buttons  used;  and  the  manufacture  of  them 

in  the  United  States  is,  perhaps,  worth  as  much  as  a 
fourth  part  of  all  the  cotton,  cotton,  cotton,  grown  in  the 
whole  "nation   of  South   Carolina;"  and   if  we  add   the 

"mousetraps,"  "wooden  clocks,"  "hob-nails"  and  a  few 
other  "notions,"  the  product  is  more  valuable  than   the 
entire  crop  of  that  whole  "nation."     This   is  a  melan 
choly  exhibition  of  the  progress  and  extent  of  the  "Ame- 
rica* System" — hot  Jt  is  a  true  one,  and   cannot   be 

"nullified" yet  a  little!     These  "Yankees,"  north 

and  west  of  the  Potomac,  have  many  queer  ideas.  They 
think  that  water,  and  steam,  and  wind,  may  as  well  be 
worked  as  black  slaves.  With  the  most  of  these  "odd 
fellows,"  almost  every  animal,  fitted  for  labor,  is  also 
made  to  do  something  for  its  living,  except  the  "whole 
gwine."     These  are  the  "privileged  class." 

We  meet  With  tin-  following  in  tbe  newspapers.  Of 
the  particulars  we  know  nothing — but  that  Yankee  buttons 
were  used  in  lieu  of  British  buttons,  as  stated — we  have 
before  heard  stated. 

I  am  informed  that  certain  gentlemen  In  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  who  arc  leaden  of  the  nutliners,  at  one  of  their  meet- 
ings a  abort  time  since,  resolved  thai  they  would  not  wear  Ameri- 
can cloth,  nor  employ  any  one  but  a  nullifying  tailor  to  make 
their  clothes  for  them.  On  inquiry,  they  found  there  was  only 
one  tailor  in  Charleston,  by  the  name  of  R.  who  sided  with 
them  as  to  politics,  and  him  they  resolved  to  employ.  Sundry 
pieces  of  English  cloth  were  bought  and  carried  to  R.  and  he 
took  measure  for  each  one  of  his  (Viands,  and  set  himself  at 
work  in  cutting  out  and  making  up  their  garments.  As  Ameri- 
can gilt  buttons  would  not  answer,  R.  was  diricted  to  send  out 
to  England  for  the  best  kind  he  could  get,  and  to  have  the 
figure  of  tb«  upalm$tto  tree"  stamped  on  them,  which  he  pro- 


mised to  do,  and  said  he  could  get  them  in  three  months. — 
The  coats,  as  they  were  finished,  from  time  to  time,  were  to 
he  marked  and  laid  up,  until  the  buttons  arrived.  It.  believing 
that  Yankee  buttons  would  answer  just  as  well  as  English,  called 
on  a  Mr.  F.  (formerly  from  New  Haven),  and  requested  him  to 
send  on  to  Connecticut  and  get  for  him  the  kind  which  he  Want- 
ed, but  enjoined  him  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret.  The  order 
was  sent  and  executed,  and  the  buttons  were  received  and  sent 
to  11.  with  their  bill.  T hey  are  said  to  have  cost  only  $3  a  groce, 
(but  were  charged  by  R.  to  his  friends,  at  21  dollars),  and  were 
soon  used  up,  and  the  garments  sent  home,  and  the  several  bills 
paid,  in  the  meantime  F.  repeatedly  called  on  R.  for  his  mo- 
ney, but  he,  by  way  of  excuse  for  delay,  pleaded  non-payment; 
at  length  P.  threatened  to  expose,  R.  if  he  did  not  pay,  and  some 
one  who  heard  the  threat,  went  and  named  the  circumstance 
to  general  If. 

The  general  soon  called  on  F.  and  asked  whether  it  was  true, 
as  reported,  that  he  got  the  buttons  for  R.  which  were  for  him- 
self and  his  friends,  from  Connecticut?  F.  replied  that  he  did. 
The  general  said  "he  could  not  believe  it."  F.  observed  that 
he  could  show  him  the  bill,  which,  at  the  general's  request,  he 
did.  The  general  on  looking  it  over,  pulled  out  his  pocket 
book  and  paid  F.  his  bill,  and  said  "for  God's  sake,  don't  say  a 
word  about  it." 

I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  if  the  above  story,  as  related  to  mc  by  a 
gentleman  from  the  South,  is  true,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  it, 
that  Charleston  must  be  a  good  place  to  sell  Yankee  buttons. 

U. 

Major  Peter  Jaqx/ett,  of  .Delaware.  Our  valued 
friend  yet  remains  with  us,  hale  and  hearty.  Perhaps, 
he  encountered  harder  service  during  the  revolution  than 
any  other  man  now  living.  He  began  with  the  beginning 
Wnd  ended  with  the  ending  of  the  war;  and  fought  at 
Long  Island,  Trenton,  Princeton,  Germantown,  Brandy- 
wine,  Monmouth,  Camden,  Guilford  Court  House,  Cow- 
pens,  Eutaw  Springs,  and  Ninetj-Six,  and  was  engaged 
in  many  less  important  affairs — always  at  the  extreme 
points  of  danger,  and  yet  never  badly  wounded. 

Baltimore  manufactures.  We  observed  with  great 
pleasure' — with  a  pride  which  we  hope  is  justifiable— that 
at  the  recent  fair  held  in  New  York,  the  premium  of  a 
silver  medal,  offered  by  the  American  Institute  for  the 
best  broadcloth  and  cassimeres  manufactured  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  was  awarded  to  Wetiikreii  &  Brothers,  pro- 
prietors of  the  Franklin  woollen  works,  near  this  city. 
These  young'  manufacturers — for  it  is  only  about  a  year 
since  they  commenced  their  operations — have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  practical  know  ledge  of  the  manufacture  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  acquired  by  learning  in  the  usual  way  of 
working-men  to  perform  these  operations,  personally, 
whicl  they  are  thereby  now  so  well  qualified  to  have  per- 
formed in  the  best  manner,  under  their  own  direction. 
The  broadcloth  exhibited  by  them  for  the  premium  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  black,  which  was  manufactured  with  a 
view  to  that  object,  and  will  bear  an  advantageous  com- 
parison with  the  best  description  of  English  cloths  usually 
imported  here.  The  cassimeres  were  merely  selected  from 
among  a  number  of  pieces  manufactured  for  sale,  and 
without  any  especial  view  to  being  offered  for  the  pre- 
mium. [  Gazette. 

The  vallet  of  Virginia.  Jefferson  land  maintains 
at  this  time  a  high  value.  Not  long  since,  a  farm  on 
Bull  skin,  with  dilapidated  buildings,  was  sold  at  auction 
for  $45  25  per  acre.  The  worst  land  in  the  county,  (the 
mountain  always  excepted),  would  bring  not  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars  an  acre;  and  if  flour  should  continue  at 
its  present  handsome  price,  we  may  even  calculate  on  a 
further  advance  in  the  value  of  our  choice  farms.  This 
is  truly  the  "garden  spot."    [  Charlestown  Free  Press. 

[When  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road,  with,  per- 
haps, a  lateral  road,  shall  offer  a  prompt  and  cheap  ac- 
cess to  market  for  the  products  of  this  valley,  a  further 
increase  in  the  value  of  its  land  must  ensue.] 

New  Orleans.  The  exports  of  cotton  from  New  Or- 
leans, in  the  last  nine  years,  were  as  follows: — in  1823, 
14.3,043  hales— 1824,  204,557  bales— 1825,  251,924  bales 
— 182G,  329,682  bales— 1827,  304,848—1828,  267,949 
bales— 1829,  351,890  bales— 1830,  424,684  bales— 1831-2, 
356,406  bales.  The  exports  of  the  year  just  past,  were 
68,278  bales  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Uxitkt)  States  seamen,  &c.  On  the  1st  of  May,  Mr. 
N.    K.   <i.  Oliver,  secretary  to  commodore  Dowries,  of 
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the  U.  S.  frigate  Potomac,  then  on  her  passage  to  China 
died  of  consumption.  On  the  following  clay,  as  we  learn 
from  a  letter  in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  tivo  thousand  and 
eighty-tico  dollars  were  "subscribed  by  the  officers  and 
crew  for  the  relief  of  his  bereaved  family. 

Out  of  23  marines  on  board  the  U.  S.  ship  Lexington, 
now  on  the  Brazil  station,  18  have  stopped  receiving  the 
liquor  part  of  their  ration,  and  of  the  entire  ship's  com- 
pany, 150  la  number,  58  receive  money  in  lieu  of  grog. 

The  union.  The  following  extract  from  the  Federal- 
ist, No.  14,  written  by  Mr.  Madison,  speaks  in  a  voice  of 
wisdom  and  warning  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina: 

"I  submit  to  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  these  considera- 
tions, in  full  confidence  that  the  good  sense  which  has  so 
often  marked  your  decisions,  will  allow  them  their  due 
weight  and  effect;  and  that  you  will  never  suffer  difficul- 
ties, however  formidable  "in  appearance,  or  however 
fashionable  the  error  on  which  they  are  founded,  to  drive 
you  into  the  gloomy  and  perilous  scenes  into  -which  the  ad- 
vocates for  disunion  would  conduct  you.  Hearken  not  to 
the  unnatural  voice,  which  tells  you  that  the  people  of 
America,  knit  together  as  they  are  by  so  many  cords  of 
affection,  can  no  longer  live  together  as  members  of  the 
same  family;  can  no  longer  continue  the  mutual  guardians 
of  their  mutual  happiness;  can  no  longer  be  fellow  citi- 
zens of  one  great,  respectable,  and  flourishing  empire. 
No,  my  countrymen,  shut  your  ears  against  this  unhal- 
lowed language — shut  your  hearts  against  the  poison 
which  it  conveys.  The  kindred  blood  which  flows  in  the 
reins  of  American  citizens;  the  mingled  blood  whieh  they 
have  shed  in  defence  of  their  sacred  rights,  consecrate 
their  union,  and  excite  horror  at  the  idea  of  their  becom- 
ing aliens,  rivals,  enemies.  And  if  novelties  are  to  be 
shunned,  believe  me,  the  most  alarming  of  all  novelties, 
the  most  wild  of  all  projects,  the  most  rash  of  all  attempts, 

Is  that  Of  RENDING  US  IN  PIECES  IN  ORDER  TO  PRESERVE 
OtTR  LIBERTIES  AND  PROMOTE  OUR  HAPPINESS. " 

Plain  dealing.  We  perceive  by  the  Salisbury  Jour- 
nal, that  the  friends  of  the  union  have  had  a  meeting  in 
Burke  county,  North  Carolina,  at  which  much  eloquence 
was  displayed.  Mr.  Carson  alone  advocated  nullification. 
When  he  took  his  seat,  David  Baker,  esq.  a  revolutionary 
soldier,  venerable  for  his  age  and  unblemished  character, 
rose,  with  a  staff  in  each  hand  to  support  his  tottering 
frame,  and  requested  permission  to  address  a  few  words 
to  his  fellow  citizens.  After  premising  that  he  was  pro- 
bably the  oldest  man  in  the  house,  he  went  on  to  say  that 
he  enlisted  under  Washington,  in  the  first  regiment  rais- 
ed in  Virginia,  in  the  beginning  of  our  revolutionary 
struggle;  and  after  other  remarks,  he  added,  that  in  those 
days  there  were  men  who  attempted  to  resist  the  laws  of 
their  government,  and  they  were  publicly  tarred  and 
feathered;  and,  continued  the  venerable  old  patriarch,  he 
feared  it  must  come  to  t/tat  here.'  When  this  was  uttered, 
the  Avhole  audience,  as  if  by  one  impulse,  united  in  a 
most  deafening  applause;  and  the  old  veteran  sat  down, 
amidst  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
[M  C.  Spectator. 

St.  Louis.  The  Catholic  cathedral  in  this  city,  (says 
the  "Republican")  is  a  building  of  which,  when  com- 
pleted, our  city  may  well  be  proud.  The  front  is  com-, 
posed  of  handsomely  polished  free  stone:  the  length  of 
the  building  is  130  feet,  and  its  breadth  80  feet.  Two- 
thirds  of  its  walls  are  now  finished;  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture is  said,  by  those  skilled  in  such  matters,  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent taste.     The  cost  is  estimated  at  $40,000. 

,  Caution  to  witnesses.  At  the  late  circuit  in  Queen's 
county,  an  action  was  tried,  in  which  John  Pelletreau  was 
plaintiff,  and  C.  C.  Moore  defendant,  for  damages  sus- 
tained by  the  plaintiff  in  consequence  of  the  defendant's 
not  having  appeared  as  a  witness  in  a  cause  pending  be- 
tween the  plantiff  and  C.  R.  Colden,  at  a  circuit  court 
held  at  Troy  in  March  last.  The  defendant  had  been 
subpoenaed,  and  was  a  very  material  witness  for  the  plain- 
tiff in  the  action,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  absence,  the 
damages  obtained  were  alleged  to  have  been  much  smaller 
than  they  would  have  otherwise  been.  Several  points 
were  made  on  the  trial,  of  no  particular  interest  to  the 


public;  and  we  advert  to  the  case  only  as  a  warning  to 
witnesses  of  the  consequences  of  disobeying  legal  pro- 
cess. The  defendant  undertook  to  prove  sickness  as  an 
excuse  for  his  absence,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  being 
against  him,  the  jury,  after  a  clear  and  impartial  charge 
by  judge  Edwards,  returned  into  court  with  a  verdict  for* 
the  plaintiff  of  1,457  dollars  damages  and  cost  of  suit. 

[Con.  &  Enq. 

Epsom  salts.  A  specimen  of  Epsom  salts,  (sulphate' 
of  magnesia),  found  m  this  county,  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Kellogg,  and  tested  by  Dr.  Sprague,  of  this  town,  has 
been  left  with  us  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious.  It 
was  found  in  a  crystalline  form,  attached  to  slate,  so  com* 
men  in  this  territory,  and  united  to  a  small  portion  of 
black  earthy  matter.  When  separated  from  this,  it  is 
perfectly  pure  and  very  beautiful.  We  understand  it  is 
found  in  great  abundance.  [Arkansas  Gazette. 

A  Trollope!  The  following  article,  with  the  explana- 
tion from  the  "National  Gazette,"  would  shew  that  JHrs. 
capt.  Basil  Hall  Trollope  might  find  something  to  do  in 
the  way  of  reformation  in  his,  or  her,  own  country — 'if  so 
disposed.  He,  or  she,  might  go  Mgher — and  condemn  the 
elevation  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  children  to  the  "very  top"  of 
the  "Corinthian  pillars  of  society." 

We  notice  in  the  London  Court  Journal  of  the  15th  ult. 
this  paragraph. 

"The  countess  Guiceioli  has  been  staying  for  some  time 
at  Brighton,  accompanied  by  her  brother,  count  Gamba. 
The  countess  is  an  universal  favorite  in  all  the  fashionable 
circles  where  she  visits.  Lady  Byron  was  at  Brighton  at 
the  same  time  as  the  countess,  and  these  two  celebrated 
ladies  were,  on  one  occasion,  on  the  Esplanade  together, 
and  repeatedly  passed  each  other. " 

This  countess — so  well  received  in  British  fashionable 
circles, — was  lord  Byron's  shameless  paramour,  who 
lived  with  him  under  the  auspices,  as  it  were,  of  her  hus- 
band, while  her  "brother  count  Gamba"  specially  pa- 
tronized the  adultery,  he  being  the  inmate  and  intimate 
of  Byron.  With  regard  to  the  feelings  of  "the  two  ce- 
lebrated ladies,"  when  they  passed  each  other,  we  should 
have  much  prefered  those  of  the  spotless  wife,  bold  as 
the  notorious  leman  may  be. 

Cape  de  Verds — 1,072  dollars  were  collected,  in  one 
day,  in  the  Yankee  churches  of  Portland,  for  the  relief  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  and  between  12and  1,300 
dollars,  (besides  provisions),  were  otherwise  contributed 
in  the  same  place. 

Coal.  The  price  for  coal,  has  fallen  at  Boston;  the 
amount  of  anthracite  already  imported  there,  is  24,523 
tons.     Last  year  there  was  but  8,255  tons. 

Of  bituminous,  there  are  already  received  12,913  tons. 
Last  year  but  5,151  tons.  In  addition,  heavy  importations 
are  expected. 

Scene  at  The  battle  of  the  Bad  Axe.  When  our 
troops  charged  the  enemy  in  their  defiles  near  the  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  men,  women  and  children,  were  seen 
mixed  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  kill  one,  and  save  the  other.  Ayoung  squaw  of  about  19 
stood  in  the  grass  at  a  short  distance  from  our  line,  hold- 
ing her  little  girl  in  her  arms,  about  4  years  old.  While 
thus  standing  apparently  unconcerned,  a  ball  struck  the 
right  arm  of  the  child  above  the  elbow  and  shattering  the 
bone,  passed  into  the  breast  of  its  young  mother  which 
instantly  felled  her  to  the  ground.  She  fell  upon  the 
child  and  confined  it  to  the  ground  also.  During  the 
whole  battle  this  babe  was  heard  to  groan  and  call  for 
relief,  but  none  had  time  to  afford  it.  When,  however, 
the  Indians  had  retreated  from  that  spot,  and  the  battle 
had  nearly  subsided,  lieutenant  Anderson,  of  the  United 
States  army,  went  to  the  spot  and  took  from  under  the 
dead  mother  her  wounded  daughter,  and  brought  it  to 
the  place  we  had  selected  for  sm-gical  aid.  It  was  soon 
ascertained  that  its  arm  must  come  off,  and  the  operation 
was  performed  without  drawing  a  tear  or  shriek.  The 
child  was  eating  a  piece  of  hard  biscuit  during  the  opera- 
tion. It  was  brought  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  we  learu. 
that  it  has  nearly  recovered, 
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This  was  among  tlie  many  scenes  calculated  to  draw 
forth  a  sympathetic  tear  for  human  misery. 

[Illinois  Galenian. 

Michigan.  A  very  flattering  account  is  given  in  the 
Detroit  Journal  of  the  progress,  in  population  and  im- 
provement, of  the  territory  of  Michigan.  An  extensive 
and  fertile  region  of  country  which  was  scarcely  known 
except  as  it  appeared  on  the  maps,  has  become  in  the  brief 
space  of  a  dozen  years  a  flourishing  and  well  settled  ter- 
ritory, and  is  now  so  rapidly  improving  in  population  and 
resources  that  its  admission  into  the  union  must  follow 
in  a  short  time.  In  reference  to  the  tide  of  emigration 
which  continues  to  set  so  strongly  in  that  direction,  the 
Journal  remarks— 

A  hardy  and  enterprising  population  is  constantly  flow- 
ing in,  to  aid  by  their  numerical  as  well  as  moral  influence 
in  the  establishment  of  a  state  government,  which  from 

K  resent  indications  we  are  warranted  in  concluding — ■ 
as  received  the  affirmative  voice  of  the  people  in  its 
favor.  To  one  who  has  wintered  and  summered  in  the 
territory,  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  who  has  seen  till 
1818,  the  vast  prairies,  the  interminable  plains,  the  deep 
forests,  with  all  their  rivers  and  lakes,  a  terra  incognita 
to  all  white  men,  except  the  fur  trader,  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  the  change.  The  class  of  population  that  is  filling 
up  the  interior,  is  of  a  character  in  every  respect  that  is 
truly  the  subject  of  felicitation;  and  we  may  fairly  calcu- 
late that  Michigan,  when  she  takes  her  place  in  the  con- 
stellation of  the  union,  will  bring  with  her  a  capital  stock 
of  intelligence,  wealth  and  moral  worth,  unequalled  by 
any  of  the  newly  formed  states,  and  scarcely  approximat- 
ed to  by  any  except  Ohio. 

The  city  of  Detroit  is  beginning  to  exhibit  evidences 
of  decided  advance  in  population  and  improvement.  On 
Jefferson  avenue  alone  there  are  now  ten  or  twelve  three 
story  brick  buildings  in  progress,  all  of  an  elegant  and 
superior  style  of  architecture, — the  improvements  in 
other  parts  of  the  city  are  in  proportion  considerable. 
We  have  not  the  data  to  enable  us  to  state  at  present,  the 
amount,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  but  we  contemplate 
soon  to  publish  some  statistical  notices,  in  which  this  sub- 
ject will  be  embraced. 

Liberia.  A  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  ag- 
riculture during  the  year  past.  Most  of  the  emigrants, 
rcccntly^arrived,  have  devoted  themselves,  successfully, 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  farms.  The  coffee  plant,  which 
is  found  every  where  near  the  coast,  "growing  in  the 
richest  luxuriance,"  has  now  become  the  object  of  atten- 
tion with  some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens.  The 
rev.  C.  M.  Waring  expects  to  have  a  plantation  of  20,000 
trees  completed  in  a  short  time.  Cotton  and  indigo  are 
likewise  spontaneous  productions  of  the  country,  but 
have  not  yet  been  subject  to  cultivation.  One  colonist, 
however,  is  named,  as  having  raised,  spun  and  wove  cot- 
ton enough,  to  clothe  himself  and  family. 

During  the  last  year,  59  vessels  entered  Monrovia  for 
the  purpose  of  traffic,  of  which  32  were  American,  25 
English  and  2  French.  The  exports  of  the  colony  amount- 
ed to  $125,549  16,  and  the  imports  for  the  same  period 
are  supposed  to  amount  to  $80,000.  The  trade  is  with 
the  natives,  who  live  in  the  interior  and  along  the  coast, 
who  bring  camwood,  ivory,  palm  oil,  tortoise  shell  and 
other  productions  of  the  country  to  the  colony,  and  ex- 
change them  for   European  and  American  productions. 

The  plague.  Miss  Seward  relates  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  contagion  in  one  of  her  letters.  The  plague 
raged  in  1666  at  Eyam,  in  Derbyshire,  of  which  place 
she  was  a  native,  to  a  great  extent.  "In  the  summer  of 
1757,"  says  Miss  Seward,  "five  cottagers  were  digging 
in  the  healthy  mountain  above  Eyam,  which  was  the  place 
of  graves  after  the  churchyard  became  too  narrow  a  repo- 
sitory. These  men  came  to  something  which  had  the 
appearance  of  having  once  been  linen;  conscious  of  their 
situation,  they  instantly  buried  it  again.  In  a  few  days 
they  all  sickened  of  a  putrid  fever,  and  three  of  the  five 
died.  The  disorder  was  contagious,  and  proved  mortal 
to  numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  My  father,  who  was  a 
canon  of  Litchfield,  resided  in  that  city  with  his  family  at 
the  period  when  the  subtle,  unextinguished,  though  much 
abused  power  of  the  most  dreadful  of  all  disease*  awa- 


kened from  the  dust  in  which  it  had  slumbered  for  91 
years." 


Sow  of  Napoleon.  The  following  epitaph  has  been 
placed  upon  the  tomb  of  the  duke  of  Reichstadt,by  order 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria: — 

JEternse  Memorial 
Jos.  Car.  Francisci  Ducis  Reichstadiensis 
Napoleonis  Galliarum  Imperatoris 
et 
Mar.  Ludovicaj  Arch.  Austria? 
Filii 
Nati  Parisiis  XX.  Mart.  MDCCCXI 
In  Cunabulis 
Regis  Romas  Nomine  Salutati 
JEtate,  Omnibus  Iugenii  Corporisque 
Dotibus  Florentem 
Procera  Statura,  Vultu  Inveniliter  Decoro 
Singular!  Sermonis  Comitate 
Militaribus  Studiis  et  Laboribus 
Mire  Intentum 
Phthisis  Tentavit 
Tristissima  Mors  Rapuit 
In  Suburbano  Augustorum  ad  Pulchram 
Fontem  Prope  Vindobonam 
XXII  Julii  MDCCCXXXII. 
In  English  as  follows: — -"To  the  eternal  memory  of 
Joseph  Charles  Francis  duke  of  Reichstadt,  son  of  Napo- 
leon, emperor  of  the  French,  and  Maria  Louisa,  arch- 
duchess of  Austria,  born  at  Paris,  March  20,  1811.     Al- 
ready in  his  cradle  he  was  hailed  by  the  title  of  king  of 
Rome;  he  was  endowed  with  every  faculty  and  advan- 
tage, both  of  body  and  mind;  his   stature  was  tall,  his 
countenance  adorned   with  the  charms  of  youth,  and  his 
conversation  full  of  affability;  he  displayed  an  astonish- 
ing capacity  for  study  and   the  exercises  of  the  military 
art.     Attacked  by  a  pulmonary  disease,  he  died  at  Schoen- 
brunn,  near  Vienna,  July  22,  1832." 

Wholesale  emigration.  The  Stuttgard  Universal 
Gazette  of  Sept.  2d,  announces  that  a  plan  is  in  progress 
in  the  south  west  of  Germany,  to  make  up  a  state  and 
ship  it  over  to  the  United  States,  to  become  a  twenty-fifth 
member  of  the  confederacy.  The  following  notice  of  the 
project  appears  in  that  publication:  "According  to  ac- 
counts from  the  south  Avest  of  Germany,  a  society  of 
liberal  men  are  organising  a  grand  plan  for  emigrating 
to  North  America.  The  emigration  has  hitherto  been 
precarious,  because  it  did  not  rest  on  any  solid  founda- 
tion, and  because  the  means  were  not  concentrated.  But 
now  it  is  different,  as  the  object  is  to  form  a  JYerv  Ger- 
many beyond  the  ocean,  which  is  to  receive  all  those 
whose  hopes  and  claims  to  liberty  and  right  are  disap- 
pointed in  old  Germany.  In  order  to  be  admitted  into 
the  confederation  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
law  requires  the  number  of  free  inhabitants,  above  25 
years  of  age,  to  be  60,000,  and  this  number  is  to  be 
assembled  before  any  further  measures  can  be  taken. 
Many  of  the  Germans  established  in  North  America  will 
join  their  countrymen,  and  the  plan  is  so  popular  in  Ger- 
many, that  scarcely  any  doubts  are  entertained  of  its  be- 
ing successful." 

[We  shall  bid  them  "welcome"  when  they  arrive — but 
ihe  idea  of  forming  a  state  is  chimerical  and  would  be 
injurious,  on  many  accounts.  There  is  a  mistake  as  to 
the  number  of  persons,  &c.  required  to  form  a  state, 
which  also  cannot  be  formed  unless  after  passing  through 
a  territorial  government,  he.  ] 

The  CHARLESTON  hate  ROAn  is  completed  to  the  In- 
dian Fields,  forty  miles  from  that  city. 

TR-OGRESS  OF  THE  CHOLERA. 

Boston.  Six  or  eight  cases  of  cholera  wore  reported  in  this 
city  or  the  22d  ult.  and  there  were  8  deaths  by  the  disease  on  the 
23d. 

New  York.  Total  number  of  deaths  in  this  city  for  the  week 
ending  October  28— 101;  of  which  14  were  of  cholera. 

Baltimore.  Total  number  of  deaths  in  this  city  for  the  week 
ending  October  30— C2;  of  which  10  were  of  cholera.  Of  the 
62 — 20  were  colored. 

One  fatal  case  ha«  happened  at  Denton,  Maryland. 

Haterstown.  Some  additional  deaths  by  cholera  have  Imp 
pence!  subsequent  to  the  period  of  our  last  notice. 
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Pittsburg.  One  ease  of  cholera  appeared  on  Hie  22d  ult.  and 
the  board  of  health  reported  three  cases  and  two  deaths  on  the 
23d.  I3ut  the  hospital  physicians  made  a  cheering  report  on 
the  26th— and  no  case  of  cholera  had  been  reported  lor  the  pre- 
ceding 24  hours. 

Richmond  has  been  restored  to  a  very  healthy  state.  In  three 
days  there  had  been  only  four  interments,  from  ail  causes. 

Wheeling.  The  cholera  has  appeared  fa  this  town— so  says  a 
letter  dated  October  23— but  up  to  the  27th  there  had  been  only 
5  deaths,  in  all. 

Kanawha.  The  disease  has  broken  out  at  the  salt  works,  and 
three  colored  persons  had  swiftly  died  of  it. 

Cincinnati.  Deaths  by  cholera— on  the  19th  Oct.  19;  on  the 
20th— 39;  on  the  21st— 19;  22d— 23,  with  three  others  omitted  in 
previous  reports;  23d— 20;  24th— 15,  and  3  omitted  in  previous 
reports;  25th— 20;  26th— 16. 

The  disease  has  been  awful  at  Cincinnati— few  recovered 
from  the  attack— some  were  carried  off  in  two  or  three  hours, 
many  in  from  six  to  eight.  It  was  "no  respecter  to  persons." — 
There  were  117  deaths  by  the  cholera  in  the  week  ending  Oct. 

From  the  20th  to  the  2Gth  October,  inclusive  of  both,  there 
had  been  156  deaths  by  cholera,  in  Cincinnati.  Whole  number 
by  the  disease,  to  the  26th  included,  351—247  males  and  104 
females. 

The  disease  prevailed  in  several  of  the  smaller  towns  near  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Louisville.  There  were  five  deaths  by  cholera  in  this  city  on 
the  16th  October. 

At  Maysville  there  had  been  6  or  7  deaths. 

St.  Louis.  A  number  of  fatal  cases  of  cholera  have  happened 
ijn  this  city,  among  the  slaves, 

— — >  »*-e  ©  ©««.— 
ELECTIONS, 

Pennsylvania.  The  election  of  electors  of  president  and 
vice  president  took  place  in  Pennsylvania  yesterday.  We  shall 
probably  have  sufficient  returns  to  determine  the  result,  for  our 
next  publication.  Both  parties  are  sanguine  of  success,  and 
both  have  made  gigantic  efforts  to  insure  it. 

The  table  of  votes  for  governor  inserted  in  the  last  Register, 
page  134,  though  not  entirely  correct,  is  sufficiently  so  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.  We  have  two  other  statements  before  us, 
and  both  called  "official,"  one  from  the  Philadelphia  "Sentinel" 
and  the  other  from  Poulson's  Daily  Advertiser. 

liy  the  Sentinel— For  Mr.  Wolf  91,240 

llitner  88,164 

Majority  for  Wolf  3,076* 

Whole  number  of  votes 
By  the  Advertiser— For  Mr.  Wolf 
llitner 

Majority  for  Wolf 

Whole  number  of  votes  172,585 

The  v<^e  at  the  election  of  1829  was  onlv  129,995—  increase 
nearly  50,000!  Of  the  increase  Mr.  P.itner  obtained  36,524,  and 
Mr.  Wolf  13,066.  There  was  an  increase  in  every  county  of  the 
state  except  five— which  were  deficient  as  follows,  compared 
with  the  returns  of  1829:  York  785,  Chester  709,  Burks  i>o&, 
Susquehannah  143,  Montgomery  47. 

Ohio.  The  election  for  electors  of  president  and  vice  pre- 
sident was  yesterday  held  in  this  state.  There  was,  no  doubt 
a  sharp  contest. 

Mr.  Lucas  has  been  elected  governor  by  a  majority  of  about 
8,000 — nearly  120,000  votes  having  been  taken.  It  is  expected 
that  a  greater  number  will  be  poled  at  the  election  of  electors. 
The  table  is  not  yet  perfect— but  we  shall  record  the  vote  for 
electors  in  1828,  and  for  electors  in  1832,  with  those  just  taken 
for  governor,  together,  for  easy  references. 

The  senate  of  Ohio  consists  of  18  Jackson  and  18  anti-Jnck- 
son  members,  and  the  house  of  representatives  of  38  Jackson, 
and  34  anti-Jackson  members:  and  the  delegation  in  congress  of 
11  Jackson  and  8  anti-Jackson  members 

Delaware.  James  Booth,  esq.  who  was  "regularly  nomi- 
nated" on  the  administration  ticket  for  New  Castle  county,  for 
the  state  senate— has  publicly  withdrawn  himself  from  the  par- 
ty, because  of  that  "undignified  state  paper,  returning  to  the 
senate  the  United  States  bank  bill,"  which,  he  says,  contains 
"principles  destructive  to  a  government  of  laws." 

New  Jersey.  Samuel  L.  Southard,  esq.  formerly  secretary 
of  the  navy,  has  been  elected  governor  of  this  state,  in  joint 
ballot  of  the  legislature.  For  Mr.  Southard,  41— for  Mr'.  Vroom, 
late  governor,  23.  Several  other  important  appointments  were 
made  by  like  majorities. 

Tennessee.  There  were  between  thirty  and  forty  unsuccess- 
ful ballots  to  elect  a  senatorfrom  this  state— Mr.  Grundy's  period 
of  service  expiring  on  the  4th  of  March  next.  The  30th  ballot 
stood  thus— for  Mr.  Foster  22,  Mr.  Grundy  20,  Mr.  Eaton  18. 


*The  Harrisburg  "Intelligencer"  makes  the  majority  3,C 
ad  the  whole  number  of  votes  178,975. 


Virginia.  The  election  of  electors  takes  place  in  this  state 
on  Monday  next.  It  will  be  seen,  in  another  part  of  this  sheet. 
that  Mr.  Barhour  has  desired  a  retirement  of  the  ticket  pledged 
to  his  support,  and  we  suppose  that  it  has  been  withdrawn. 

New  York.  Jonathan  Thompson,  David  B.  Ogden,  George 
F.  Talman,  and  Hubert  Van  Waggener  are  nominated  as  the 
anti  Jackson  candidates  for  congress,  for  the  city  district,  en- 
titled to  four  members.  The  election  commences  on  Monday, 
for  electors,  congress,  state  legislature,  &c.  8cc. 

South  Carolina.    The  "Mercury"  has  a  table  of  the  votes 
(nully  and  anti- nully)  given  at  the  late  election  of  members  of 
the  legislature.    In  37  counties  or  parishes,  or  election  districts, 
the  iiullies  had  24,165,  and  the  anti-nullies  16,614— and  there 
were  7  other  districts  from  which  the  number  of  votes  had  not 
been  returned.     It  would  seem  probable  that  the  whole  vote  of 
the  state  is  less  than  45,000,  and  the  majority  of  the  nullificators 
is  estimated  in  the  "Mercury"  at  8,000. 
■■m9^fe«un 
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From  Paris  jiajicrs  to  the  19th  September. 
great  uiutain  and  Ireland. 
The  cholera  has  nearly  subsided  in  England.    Ireland  re- 
mains  in   a  miserable  state  because  of  the  tithes.     Hay  was 
poisoned,  barns  and  other  buildings  fired,  dwelling  houses  at- 
tacked, and  many  lives  lost,  in  various  outrages. 

FRANCE. 

La  Vendee  is  still  disturbed,— but  general  tranquillity  pre- 
vailed through  France.  A  few  cases  of  the  cholera  still 
happened  in  Paris.  George  Washington  Lafayette  was  warm- 
ly received  on  a  visit  that  he  paid  Auvergne.  Preparations  are 
said  to  be  making  to  insure  the  permanent  possession  of  Algiers. 

Armed  bands  of  Chouans  were  committing  some  outrages. 
They  appear  to  act  without  object,  except  to  gratify  a  revenge- 
ful disposition. 

HOLLAND    AND    BELGIUM. 

The  disputes  between  these  kingdoms  are  ngain  reported  to 
have  assumed  a  very  serious  aspect.  The  interference  of  the 
French  and  British  ministers  to  bring  about  a  peaceable  issue, 
seem  to  have  failed— Holland  being  influenced  by  the  northern 
powers.  Coercive  measures  are  freely  spoken  of— by  means  of 
a  numerous  army  from  France,  and  a  strong  fleet  from  England, 
with  which  the  French  navy  will  co-operate.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
that  30,000  French  troops  would  immediately  enter  Belgium. 
We  give  the  substance  of  the  reports  as  they  are  presented  to 
us— but  have  had  so  many  of  a  like  character  that  we  have  not 
much  faith  in  them. 

PORTUGAL. 

We  have  no  important  accounts  from  this  country.  Don 
Pedro  yet  remained  at  Oporto,  and  the  army  of  Miguel  was  in 
its  neighborhood.  Neither  seemed  to  feel  itself  able  to  attack 
the  other.    Pedro's  fleet  was  off  the  Tagus. 

GERMANY. 

The  "mania  for  emigration  to  America,"  as  it  is  called,  in- 
creases—and many  persons  of  wealth  were  preparing  to  leave 
different  parts  of  Germany.  A  great  flood  of  emigrants  may  be 
expected  next  season. 

TOLAND. 

It  is  stated  that  "the  pope  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas,  has  just  signed  a  brief,  in  which  he  declares 
to  the  clergy  and  the  Catholics  of  Poland,  that  all  the  faithful 
are  bound  to  obey  the  Ukases  issued  by  the  lawful  sovereign 
who  has  recovered  Poland." 

Great  numbers  of  Poles  were  being  sent  off  to  Siberia.  The 
population  of  Warsaw  has  been  much  decreased;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  licentiousness  of  the  lower  classes  of  women  is  without 
bounds. 

The  Poles  who  sought  an  asylum  in  Prussia  have  been  given 
up — some  however,  had  escaped  to  France.  They  were  marched 
to  the  Russian  frontiers  in  detachments  of  from  200  to  500  men, 
by  Prussian  soldiers,  supplied  with  clubs,  to  beat  those  who 
might  be  refractory — the  Russians,  as  they  received  them,  sub- 
jected each  man  to  50  or  100  lashes  of  the  knot.  In  some 
cases,  rendered  desperate  by  personal  sufferings  and  indignities, 
they  resisted,  and  were  trampled  to  death  by  the  cavalry  or 
hewed  down.  Others  were  chained  and  sent  to  work  on  the 
fortifications  as  felons. 

ITALY. 

Much  speculation  exists  as  to  themanner  in  which  the  mother 
of  Napoleon  will  dispose  of  the  immense  property  which  she  has 
accumulated.     Her  reserved  property  is  worth  $15,600,000! 

GREECE. 

The  Volksfreztnd,  a  Munich  paper,  of  the  9th  Sept.  states  that 
the  troops,  which  are  to  accompany  king  Otho  to  Greece  wiJl 
be  organized  immediately. — This  corps  of  volunteers  will  con- 
sist of  4  battalions  of  infantry,  6  squadrons  of  cavalry,  4  com- 
panies of  artillery  and  1  company  of  sappers.  As  this  corps  is 
to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  formation  of  the  future  Greek  army, 
such  men  only  are  admitted  as  have  served  a  certain  time  and 
are  noted  for  their  moral  conduct. 

Greece  was  much  disturbed.  The  people  seem  unfitted  t»  any 
other  government  than  one  of  force.  They  appear  to  have  no 
respect  for  private  rights,  or  correct  knowledge  of  public  duties. 

TURKEY. 

Ibrahim  pacha  has  entered  Aleppo  without  opposition,  and 
all  Syria  may  now  be  regarded  as  subjected  to  the  pacha  of 
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Egypt.  The  Ottoman  army,  after  repeated  defeats,  was  con- 
centrated at  Aleppo,  but  Hussein  pacha,  finding  that  the  primates 
and  people  would  not  support  him,  abandoned  the  city  in  the 
night  with  only  -200  officers  and  other  persons,  who  dreaded 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  said  to  be  impos- 
sible ii>r  the  sultan  to  raise  another  arrnj  in  Syria,  and  asserted 
that  if  Ibrahim  shall  enter  Anatolia,  but  little  resistance  will  bo 
offered  to  him.  The  time  of  a  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish 
empire  seems  close  at  hand. 

wis  r   INDIES. 

A  very  unhappy  state  of  society,  and  on  many  accounts,  ap- 
pears to  exist  in  Jamaica,  Highly  excited  political  differences 
are  added  to  the  constant  (ears  of  another  insurrection  of  the 
negroes,  and  several  conflagrations  have  happened,  and  alarm- 
ing riots  taken  place,  with  exchanges  of  vollies  of  musketry! 
A  fierce  persecution  against  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  preachers 
prevails — and  two  obnoxious  individuals  had  been  tarred  and 
feathered  at  Savannah  la-Mar.  The  new  governor,  the  earl  of 
Mulgrave,  was  making  a  military  tour  through  the  island,  and 
endeavoring  to  reconcile  the  differences  among  the  people.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  some  of  his  proceedings  have  much 
offended  many.  Things  arc  in  a  bad  way  in  Jamaica — and  aw- 
ful events  may  bo  apprehended.  There  is  a  party  which  openly 
talks  of  independence— or,  at  least,  of  obtaining  the  protection 
of  some  power  that  will  defend  them  in  the  possession  of  their 
slaves  and  other  "lawful  property." 

Much  praise  is  given  to  lieutenant  Warren,  of  the  king's 
schooner  Speedwell,  of  90  tons  and  a  crew  of  about  50  men,  for 
capturing  the  Aquila,  a  splendid  Spanish  slaver,  with  8  32- 
pounders  and  2  12s,  and  a  crew  of  70  men,  after  a  battle  which 
lasted  an  hour.  The  50  put  the  70  in  irons,  and  carried  them, 
.and  the  Aquila,  into  Havana.     She  had  a  cargo  of  616  slaves! 

There  are  distressing  accounts  from  Hayti.  One-third  of  the 
city  of  Port  au  Trince  has  been  destroyed'  by  fire— the  work  of 
incendiaries,  who  have  resolved,  it  is  said,  that  no  brown  man 
shall  tread  the  soil  of  the  island— and  it  is  reported  that  presi- 
dent Boyer,  who  is  a  brown  man,  or  of  mixed  blood,  had  fled. 

Some  of  the  u-indward  islands  were  suffering  much  for  the 
want  of  provisions — notwithstanding  the  opening  of  the  West 
India  ports!    Partial  supplies  had  been  sent  from  Barbadoes. 

MEXICO    AND     NEW    GRANADA.* 

We  hear  much  about  the  march  of  armies  and  preparations 
for  battle,  in  these  republics.  We  know  but  little  of  the  generals 
concerned,  and  care  less  which  of  them  shall  be  victorious. 
Crime,  of  almost  every  description,  is  "the  order  of  the  day." 
The  military  is  every  thing— the  people  nothing,  and  the  glory 
of  the  chieftains  is  the  ruin  of  their  country. 

Large  sums  of  money  were  leaving  Mexico  for  England— and 
the  United  States— 1,500,000  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  in  one  "con- 
ducta." 

The  following  will  show  how  "nullification"  goes  on  in 
Mexico: 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Tam- 
jnco  to  the  secretary  of  state,  dated  September  29,  1832. 

"1  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  an  express  arrived  in 
town  last  evening,  with  the  information,  that  a  battle  had  been 
.fought  at  a  place  called  Gallenerer,  near  Jueretero,  between 
general  Montezuma,  with  an  army  of  five  thousand  men,  and 
general  Bustamente,  (the  vice  president),  with  three  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  in  which  the  former  has  been  entirely  cut 
up;  fifteen  hundred  men  were  killed  on  the  part  of  general 
Montezuma,  and  the  remainder  of  the  army  fled.  So  sanguinary 
was  the  battle,  that  he  killed  the  wounded,  and  even  the  women 
following  the  army." 

— ...»e®©4*"— 
MONUMENT  TO  ALEXANDER. 

We  adverted  a  few  days  since  to  the  gigantic  undertaking  con- 
ceived by  Nicholas,  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  of  erecting 
a  massy  column  of  granite  in  one  of  the  public  squares  of  St. 
Petersburg,  to  the  memory  of  his  brother,  the  late  emperor  Alex- 
ander. This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  stupendous  undertaking 
of  the  present  age— and  none  but  a  monarch  who  possessed  an 
unexhausted  treasury,  and  who  wielded  despotic  power,  would 
for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  of  executing  such  a  inacnificent 
project.  b 

A  letter  from  a  friend  in  St.  Petersburg  furnishes  us  with  some 
details  respecting  this  monument,  which  may  be  intercstinz  to 
,our  readers.  6 

The  dimensions  will  be  as  follows: 
Platform  of  granite,  with  five  steps,        .        .  5  Emr  feet 

Pedestal  and  base, 36 

The  shaft,  a  single  block  of  granite,  .         .    '      84 

The  capital,  surmounted  with  a  colossal  statue  of 

Alexander, 35 

Total  height  of  the  monument,  ...  160 

The  enormous  mass  of  rock  intended  for  the  shaft,  in  its  rough 
state  nearly  90  feet  long,  and  weighing  more  than  a  million  of 
pounds,  was,  after  immense  labor,  riven  (mm  the  rock  of  which 
it  formed  a  part.  It.  was  then  roughly  fashioned,  and  safely  con- 
veyed on  rollers  to  the  water  side,  where  a  mole  had  been"  built, 
with  a  basin  in  the  midst,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  enor- 
mous flat-bottomed  vessel  which  had  been  purposely  construct- 
ed to  receive  it  on  deck,  and  transport,  it  from  Finland  to  St. 
Petersburg.  When  safely  embarked,  three  steamers  towed  the 
vessel  through  the  gulf  of  Finland  to  the  metropolis— where  it 
axrived  safe  and  was  landed  on  the  quay.     It  was  expected  to 


be  conveyed  on  an  inclined  plane  to  its  place  of  destination,  and 
placed  on  the  scaffolding  98  feet  square  and  35  feet  high,  from 
whence  it  was  proposed  to  erect  it. 

"This  last  operation,"  says  the  Journal  du Commerce,  "more 
difficult  than  any  of  those  which  nave  preceded  it,  will' be  par- 
ticularly interesting.  Nearly  two  thousand  men  will  be  employ- 
ed at  the  same  time  and  conformably  to  the  orders  of  his  majes- 
ty the  emperor,  none  but  those  veterans,  (vieux  braves)  who 
have  served  under  the  orders  of  the  deceased,  will  be  permitted 
to  assist  in  erecting  the  monument,  which  is  designed  to  perpe- 
tuate his  name." 

The  11th  day  of  September,  the  jour  defcte  of  St.  Alexander 
was  the  day  appointed  for  the  elevation  of  this  tremendous  block 
of  granite,  which  when  beautifully  polished,  (and  the  granite  of 
that  country  is  susceptible  of  as  fine  a  polish  as  the  Parian  mar- 
ble), is  estimated  to  weigh  upwards  of  900,000  pounds,  or  450 
to"»!  [Exeter  News  Letter. 

BRITISH  SHIPPING. 
From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
We  have  recently  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  subject 
of  American  shipping.  We  will  now  present  a  brief  view  of  the 
shipping  of  our  great  commercial  rival,  Great  Britain.  It  is  ta- 
ken from  the  London  "United  Kingdom"  of  Sept.  2d.  The  edi- 
tor is  complaining  of  the  disastrous  effects,  as  he  considers  them 
of  the  "reciprocity  system:"  a  system,  which,  instead  of  com- 
pelling the  vessels  of  two  nations  to  make  either  their  outward 
or  return  voyages  empty,  gives  them  freight  both  ways,  and  thus 
enables  them,  with  a  given  amount  of  tonnage,  time  and  men 
to  perform  double  the  service  which  they  would  be  able  to  render 
under  a  thoroughly  restrictive  system.  If  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
argument  that  this  economy  of  labor  gives  employment  to  a  less 
number  of  hands  than  would  be  afforded  by  the  round-about  pro- 
cess, the  same  argument  precisely  will  apply  to  the  introduction 
of  machinery  in  manufactures,  and  all  other  improvements 
which  enable  one  man  to  perform  the  labor  of  two  or  twenty. 

In  1826,  we  had  24,605  sea-going  vessels,  carrying  2,540,216 
tons,  and  163,535  men.  In  1830.  this  number  was  reduced  to 
22,297  vessels,  2,429,999  tons,  and  147,018  men,  exhibiting  the 
extraordinary  decrease  of  2,308  ships,  110,217  t»ns,  and  16  517 
seamen.  This  sad  reverse  has  taken  place  in  the  face  of  an'ex- 
tended  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  world:  for  never  in  the  history  of 
Great  Britain  did  she  export  or  import  such  large  quantities  as 
she  does  at  this  very  moment.  What  then  has  become  of  these 
16,500  sailors?  Five  thousand  of  them  arc  paupers,  some  are  in 
America  ready  to  fight  against  their  mother  country,  others  man 
the  fleets  of  Russia  ready  to  assist  in  shutting  us  out  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  remainder  are  with  Don  Pedro  and  in  distant  coun- 
tries. The  song  says,  "Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks"— -and  so 
it  would  appear! 

As  our  trade  has  been  taken  away  from  us,  or  rather  given 
away,  by  our  philosophers,  we  now  build  fewer  ships  and  em- 
ploy  fewer  carpenters  than  formerly.  The  following  return 
shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  British  em- 
pire during  the  last  six  years: 

Vessels.  Tonnage. 

To  the  5th  January  1826  1,719  205  636 

1827  1,285  14*819 

"  1828  1,474  166,396 

"  1829  1,321  140913 

'•'  1830  1,140  116,872 

"  1831  1,039  103,031 

This  is  a  most  important  document.  The  decrease  in  the 
building  of  ships  since  1826  is  680  ships  and  103.605  tons,  being 
nearly  one-half  the  ships  and  more  than  one-half  the  tonnage. 
Had  we  continued  to  build  as  many  ships,  as  we  were  accustom- 
ed to  do  before  Huskisson's  reciprocity  measures  came  into  one- 
ration,  we  should  have  had  2,136  ships,  and  351,156  tons  more 
than  we  have  at  present.  This  would  have  given  employment 
to  at  least  18,000  seamen,  and  10,000  carpenters. 

UNCOMMON  LAW  CASE. 

P.  versus  P.— The  defendant  was  arrested  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  at  the  suit  of  the  plaintiff,  for  seducing  the  daughter  of  the 
plaintiff.  Both  parties  were  British  subjects,  and  the  seduction 
took  place  in  England;  the  defendant  came  to  this  state  and  con- 
tinued his  intercourse  with  the  daughter  of  the  plaintifl'heie. 

The  defendant  was  held  to  bail  in  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
now  moved  to  the  discharge  from  the  arrest,  on  the  ground  that 
the  courts  of  this  state  could  not  take  cognizance  of  actions  for 
torts  committed  without  its  jurisdiction,  and  between  aliens. 

The  court  denied  the  motion,  without  determining  ihe  princi- 
ple, on  the  ground  that  the  offence  was  continued  after  the  de- 
fendant came  within  this  state.  They  also  refused  to  mitigate 
the  bail,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  plaintiff  is  an  English  nobleman.  The  defendant  his  only 
son  and  heir  at  law,  upon  whom  is  entailed  an  estate  oflhirteen 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  the  miserable,  deluded  victim 
Ins  own  sister.  [Albany  D.  .advertiser. 

The  suit  above  mentioned  is  that  of  rrice 'versus  Price,  with 
which  many  of  our  citizens  are  already  acquainted.  The  plain- 
tiff is  sir  Roland  Price,  an  Engljsh  baronet.  There  arc  two  sides 
to  the  story,  and  until  a  full  investigation  shall  have  take,, 
we  feel  justified  in  presuming  that  the  one  is  as  liable  to  be  true 
as  the  other,  notwithstanding  this  decision  of  the  court,  which, 
it  must  he  remembered,  has  been  predicated  upon  ex  parte  evi- 
dence merely.  The  other  version  of  the  story  is,  that  this  pro- 
I  secution  is  a  means  resorted  to  by  the  plaintiff  to  annul  the  mar- 
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riage  of  liis  son  with  a  female  beneath  the  rank  of  liin  family; 
and  that  the  defendant  married  her  under  a  full  belief  by  both,  a 
belief  which  still  continues— that  no  such  relationship  as  the  one 
charged  existed  between  them.  What  gives  probability  to  the 
statement  is,  that  in  the  edition  of  Debrct's  Peerage  published 
since  the  defendant's  arrest  this  lady  is  named  as  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  plaint  ill';  whereas,  in  the  edition  previous,  her 
name  is  not  included  among  them.  A  painful  mystery  hangs 
over  the  transaction,  which  the  truly  amiable  gentleman  who  is 
the  subject  of  the  prosecution — incarcerated  as  he  is,  among 
strangers,  and  held  to  bail  in  an  enormous  sum  at  the  suit  of  a 
powerful  adversary— has  not  the  means  of  elucidating.  At  all 
events,  until  the  guilt  of  the  defendant  shall  have  been  proved, 
we  can  do  no  less  than  deprecate  the  injurious  impressions  lia- 
ble to  be  produced  on  the  public  mind  by  the  terms  in  which 
the  above  report  is  couched.  [N.  Y.  Courier. 

— »»©  ©  ©<««— 
IRON  MINE  IN  SWEDEN. 
From  Dr.  Clark's  Travels. 

For  grandeur  of  effect,  filling  the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  a 
degree  of  wonder,  which  amounts  to  awe,  there  is  no  place  where 
human  labor  is'  exhibited  under  circumstances  more  tremen- 
dously striking.  As  we  draw  near  to  the  wide  and  open  abyss, 
a  vast  and  sudden  prospect  of  yawning  caverns  and  prodigious 
machinery  prepared  us  for  the  descent.  We  approached  the 
edge  Uf  the  dreadful  gulf,  whence  the  ore  is  raised,  and  ventured 
to  look  down;  standing  on  the  verge  of  a  sort  of  platform,  con- 
structed over  it  io  such  a  manner  as  to  command  a  view  into 
the  great  opening,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate  amidst  its 
gloomy  depths;  for,  to  the  sight  it  is  bottomless.  Immense 
buckets,  suspended  by  rattling  chains,  were  passing  up  and 
•down;  and  we  could  perceive  ladders  scaling  all  the  inward  pre- 
cipices on  which  the  work  people,  reduced  by  their  distance  to 
pigmies  in  size,  were  ascending  and  descending.  Far  below  the 
utmost  of  these  figures  a  deep  and  gaping  gulf,  the  mouth  of  the 
lower-most  pits,  was  by  its  darkness  rendered  impervious  to  the 
view.  Prom  the  spot  where  we  stood  down  to  the  place  where 
the  buckets  are  filled,  the  distance  might  be  about  seventy-five 
fathoms;  and,  as  soon  as  any  of  these  buckets  emerged  from  the 
gloomy  cavity  we  have  mentioned,  or  until  they  entered  it,  in 
their  descent  they  were  visible;  but,  below  this  point  they  were 
hid  in  darkness;. 

The  clanking  of  the  chains,  the  groaning  of  the  pumps,  the 
hallooing  of  the  miners,  the  creaking  of  the  blocks  and  wheels, 
the  trampling  of  horses,  the  beating  of  the  hammers,  and  the 
loud  and  frequent  and  subterraneous  thunder  from  the  blasting 
of  the  rocks  by  gunpowder,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  scene  of  ex- 
cavation and  uproar,  produced  an  effect  which  no  stranger  can 
behold  unmoved.  We  descended  with  two  of  the  miners  and 
our  interpreter  into  this  abyss.  The  ladders,  instead  of  being 
placed  like  those  in  our  Cornish  mines,  on  a  series  of  platforms 
ni  so  many  landing  places,  are  lashed  together  in  one  unbroken 
line,  extending  many  fathoms;  and,  being  warped  to  suit  the  in- 
clination or  curvature  of  the  sides  of  the  precipices,  they  are  not 
always  perpendicular,  but  hang  over  in  such  a  manner,  that, 
even  if  a  person  held  fast  by  his  hands,  and  if  his  feet  should 
happen  to  slip,  they  would  fly  off  from  the  rock,  and  leave  him 
suspended  over  the  gulf.  Yet  such  ladders  are  the  only  means 
of  access  to  the  works  below;  and,  as  the  laborers  are  not  ac- 
customed to  receive  strangers,  they  neither  use  the  precautions. 
nor  offer  the  assistance  usually  afforded  in  more  frequented 
mines.  In  the  principal  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  the  staves  of  the 
ladders  are  alternately  bars  of  wood  and  iron;  here  they  were  of 
wood  only,  and  in  some  parts  rotten  and  broken,  making  us 
wish,  during  our  descent,  that  we  had  never  undertaken  an  ex- 
ploit so  hazardous.  In  addition  to  the  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  the  damaged  state  of  the  ladders,  the  staves  were  cover- 
ed with  ice  or  mud;  and  thus  rendered  so  cold  and  slippery,  that 
we  could  have  no  dependence  on  our  benumbed  fingers  if  our 
feet  failed  us.  Then  to  complete  our  apprehension,  as  we  men- 
tioned this  to  the  miners,  they  said,  "have  a  care,  it  was  just  so 
talking  about  the  staves,  that  one  of  our  women  fell  about  four 
years  ago  as  she  was  descending  to  her  work."  "Fell!"  said 
our  Swedish  interpreter  rather  simply,  "and  pray  what  became 
of  her?"  "Became  of  her!"  continued  the  foremost  of  our  guides, 
disengaging  one  of  his  hands  from  the  ladder,  and  slapping  it  for- 
cibly against  his  thigh,  as  if  to  illustrate  the  manner  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe—"she  became  a  pancake." 

As  we  descended  further  from  the  surface,  large  masses  of  ice 
appeared  covering  the  sides  of  precipices.  Ice  is  raised  in  the 
buckets  with  the  ore  and  rubble  of  the  mine.  It  has  also  accu- 
mulated in  such  quantity  in  some  of  the  lower  chambers,  that 
there  are  places  where  it  is  fifteen  fathoms  thick,  and  no  change 
of  temperature  above  prevents  its  increase.  This  seems  to  mili- 
tate against  a  notion,  now  becoming  prevalent,  that  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air  in  mines  increases  directly  a?  the  depth  from 
the  surface,  owing  to  the  increasing  temperature  of  the  earth 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  in  the  same  ratio.  But  it  is 
explained  by  the  width  of  the  aperture  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mine,  which  admits  a  free  passage  of  atmospheric  air.  In  our 
Cornish  mines,  ice  would  not  be  preserved  in  a  solid  state  at  any 
considerable  depth  from  the  surface. 

After  much  fatigue,  and  no  small  share  of  apprehension,  we 
at  length  reached  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  Here  we  had  no  soon- 
er arrived,  than  our  conductors,  taking  each  of  us  by  an  arm, 
hurried  us  along  through  regions  of  "thick  ribbed  ice,"  and  dark- 
ness, into  a  vaulted  level,  through  which  we  were  to  pass  into 
tVic  principal  chamber  of  the  mine.   The  noia'e  of  countless  ham- 


mers, all  in  a  vehement  action,  increased  as  we  crept  along  this 
level;  until  at  length,  subsiding  every  other  sound,  we  could  no 
longer  hear  each  other  speak,  notwithstanding  our  utmost  efforts. 
At  this  moment  we  were  ushered  into  a  prodigious  cavern, 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded;  and  here,  amidst  tailing  waters, 
tumbling  rocks,  steam,  ice  and  gunpowder,  about  fifty  miners 
were  in  the  very  height  of  their  employment.  The  magnitude 
of  the  cavern,  over  all  parts  of  which  their  labors  we're  going  on, 
was  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  iron  ore  is  not  deposited 
in  veins,  but  In  beds. 

Above,  below,  on  every  side,  and  in  every  nook  of  this  fearful 
dungeon,  glimmering  tapers  disclosed  the  grim  and  anxious 
countenances  of  the  miners.  They  were  now  driving  bolts  of 
iron  into  the  rocks,  to  bore  cavities  for  the  gunpowder  for  blast- 
ing. Scarcely  had  we  recovered  from  the  stupefaction  occasion- 
ed by  our  first  introduction  into  this  Pandamonium,  when  we 
beheld  close  to  us  hags  more  horrible  than  perhaps  it  is  possible 
for  any  other  female  figures  to  exhibit,  holding  their  dim,  quiver- 
ing tapers  to  our  faces,  and  bellowing  in  our  ears.  One  of  the 
same  sisterhood,  snatching  a  lighted  splinter  of  deal,  darted  to 
the  spot  where  we  stood,  with  eyes  inflamed  and  distilling 
rheum,  her  hair  clotted  with  mud,  and  such  a  face,  and  such 
hideous  yells,  as  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  If  we  could  have 
heard  what  she  said,  we  should  not  have  comprehended  a  sylla 
ble;  but  as  several  others,  equally  Gorgonian  in  their  aspect, 
passed  swiftly  by  us,  hastening  tumultuously  towards  the  en- 
trance, we  began  to  perceive,  that  if  we  remained  longer  in  our 
present  situation,  AtrOpos  might  cut  short  Hie  threads  of  our 
existence;  for  the  noise  of  the  hammers  had  now  ceased,  and  a 
tremendous  blast  was  near  the  point  of  explosion.  We  had 
scarcely  retraced  with  all  speed  our  steps  along  the  level,  and 
were  beginning  to  ascend  the  ladders,  than  the  full  volume  of 
the  thunder  reached  us,  and  seemed  to  shake  the  earth  itself 
with  its  terrible  vibrations. 


DAYS  OF  THANKSGIVING. 
The  proclamations  of  the  governors  of  the  eastern  states, 
setting  apart  one  day  in  the  year  for  a  jubilee— are  sometimes 
very  beautiful,  and  always  calculated  to  inspire  the  best  feel- 
ings in  the  human  heart — the  following  is  inserted  as  a  speci- 
men. 

COMMONWEALTH    OF    MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  his  excellency  Levi  Lincoln,  governor  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts— a  proclamation,  for  a  day  of  public  thanks- 
giving and  praise. 

in  the  period  of  apprehension  and  impending  danger,  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth,  with  a  pious  sentiment  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Divine  superintendence  ever  the  condition  of  men, 
prostrated  themselves,  in  penitence  and  prayer,  before  the  infi- 
nite source  of  all  Coounkss,  imploring  protection  and  safety; — 
And  now,  in  the  day  of  their  deliverance  from  affliction, "and 
the  fear  of  evil,  it  no  less  becomes  their  sense  of  dependence 
upon  Almighty  Power,  to  render  the  tribute  of  acknowledg- 
ment. Gratitude  and  praise  to  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of 
events,  the  Beskhcent  Giver  of  all  their  enjoyments. 

With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  executive  council,  I, 
therefore,  appoint  Thursday  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  November 
next,  to  be  observed,  throughout  the  commonwealth,  as  a  reli- 
gious festival  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  for  the  bounties 
of  his  Providence,  during  the  past  year.  And  I  invite  the  people 
of  every  Christian  denomination  to  repair,  on  that  day,  in  their 
respective  associations,  to  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  the  Most  High,  and  with  the  fervency  of  devotion,  enkin- 
dled in  hearts  sympathising  with  each  other,  under  a  full  im- 
pression of  the  blessings  which  they  have  experienced,  present 
their  united  offerings  of  adoration,  homage  and  praise. 

May  they  be  especially  sensible  to  the  manifestations  of  Di- 
vine care  in  the  sure  promise  of  seed  time,  and  the  unfailing 
product  of  harvest; — and  although  some  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  may  this  year  be  gathered  in  less  than  usual  abundance, 
may  they  be  thankful,  that  of  every  necessary  to  subsistence 
there  is  a  competent  supply  for  their  wants.  And  more  nearly 
and  deeply  touched  with  a  contemplation  of  the  awful  visita- 
tion of  a  mysterious  Providence,  in  the  appearance  and  preva- 
lence of  a  frightful  disease,  in  many  parts  of  our  land,  may  they 
rejoice  in  that  out  stretched  arm  of  mercy  which  has  spared 
their  lives,  set  hounds  to  the  ravages  of  the  destroyer,  and  is 
restoring  the  healthful  countenance  of  the  people,  in  places 
which  have  been  afflicted  with  the  pestilence.  In  these,  and 
unnumbered  causes  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  may  they  also  see 
and  recognise,  through  faith  in  the  dispensations  of  his  Grace, 
by  the  mission  and  ministry  of  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
a  government  of  unerring  wisdom,  infinite  goodness,  and  eter- 
nal justice,  over  the  moral  universe. 

And  with  thanksgiving,  may  supplications  also  be  offered  to 
the  throne  of  heaven,  that  our  beloved  country  may  rest  in  the 
smiles  of  a  protecting  Providence;— that  the  union  and  harmo- 
ny of  the  states  may  be  disturbed  by  no  destructive  scheme  of 
division;  that  the  departments  of  the  government,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  may  be  maintained  in  their  constitution- 
al independence,  purity  and  power;— that  the  great  interests  of 
the  people  may  find  security  and  permanency;— and  that  by  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  of  public  virtu.',  influencing  the  minds 
of  the  citizens,  and  manifested  in  the  exercise  of  their  civil  pri- 
vileges, the  precious  inheritance  of  free  institutions,  which 
come  to  us  from  our  fathers,  may  he  continued  to  ourenjpy- 
ment,  and  transmitted  improved  and  confirmed  to  the  latest 
posterity. 
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Given  at  the  council  chamber  in  Boston,  this  nineteenth  day  of 
October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-two,  and  the  fifty-seventh  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.  LEVI  LINCOLN. 

By  his  excellency  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council. 

Edward  U.  Bangs,  sccrclanj. 
Qodsave  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
— — >►»©  ©  ©««~— 
METHODISTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  following  is  a  statistical  view  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  within   the   United  States.     It  is  extracted  from    the 
"Minutes  of  the  several  Annual  Conferences"  for  183-2.     We 
would  also  state  that  the  numbers  in  some  of  the  conferences 
were  given  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  that  according  to  returns 
lately  made,  some  of  thcin  have  since  increased  more  than  six- 
thousand,  so  that  the  present  number  perhaps  greatly  exceeds 
the  one  given  below. 

GENERAL   RECAPIXCLATION. 

Conferences.         •-*  _§  J        .  '"3  |H       § 

£         =3       I         S       6!    I 

Fittsburg       .     .     .  25,874  187  26,061  107  7 

Ohio 44,290  314  245      44,879  135  13 

Missouri  ....  4,754  451  5,205  44  2 

Illinois     ....  27,349  204  27,553  95  3 

Kentucky     .    .    .  21,513  4,594  26,107  93  15 

Tennessee    .    .     .  -22,43-2  3,624  855      26,911  122 

Holstein  ....  19,257  2,319  21,576  52  4 

Georgia    ....  24,241  7,330  31,571  89  11 

Mississippi   .     .     .  12,9a5  5,185  1,312      19,432  80  3 

South  Carolina     .  21,731  20,197  41,928  74  7 

Virginia   ....  32,536  8,210  40,746  114  13 

Baltimore     .    .     .  32,434  11,066  43,990  121  17 

Philadelphia      .     .  39,529  8,516  48,045  145  7 

New  York    .     .     .  46,471  615  47,086  211  9 

New  England    .     .  15,257  289  15,547  121  8 

New  Hampshire    .  14,560  11  14,571  103  3 

Maine      ....  14,347  8  14,355  ]01  6 

Oneida     ....  31,449  111  31,560  123  11 

Genesee   ....  21,415  56  21,471  104  4 

Total       ....     472,364    73,817    2,412    548,593    2^057     143 
Total  last  year 513,114       143 

Increase  this  year 35,479    2  ^oo 

Last  year 2j010 

Increase  this 190 

— ».►©©*<«•_ 

THE  FORTY  BAG  FALLACY. 

From  the  Georgia  Com  icr. 

This  preposterous  theory,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  the  injurious  effects  of  the  tariff  upon  the  southern 
states,  seems  now  to  be  generally  abandoned.  Men  of  sense 
have  got  back  to  the  old  doctrine,  that  the  consumer  pays  the 
duty. 

Why  then  allow  the  nullifiers  all  the  advantages  which  they 
intend  deriving  from  that  fallacy,  bv  granting,  as  is  generally 
done,  even  by  the  best  friends  of  the  union,  that  the  tariff  is  or 
has  been  distressingly  oppressive  to  the  union.  It  is  not  so- 
arid  the  Mends  of  the  stability  of  our  free  institutions  have  no 
time  to  lose  in  disabusing  the  public  upon  this  subject. 

Inquiry  and  observation  may  satisfy  any  man  of  common 
sense,  that,  except  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  the  planters 
along  the  seaboard,  the  woollen  tariff  cannot  be  really  felt  at  the 
south.  It  is  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  and  northern  states 
that  bear  this  burden— their  climate  makes  them  the  con- 
sumers. And  as  regards  the  cotton  tariff,  I  think  few  practical 
men  of  unprejudiced  candor  will  deny,  that,  by  bringing  another 
class  of  competitors  with  the  English  and  French  buyers  into 
the  cotton  market,  it  has  put  many  millions  into  the  Dockets  of 
the  southern  planters. 

—.»«©©«,._ 
MOVEMENTS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

We  received  from  a  friend  at  Columbia,  by  the  mail  of  yes- 
terday, a  copy  of  the  annexed  act  of  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  which  passed  the  two  bouses  on  the  25th  instant— in 
the  senate,  by  a  majority  of  31  to  13,  and  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives by  a  vote  of  9«  to  25,  The  proceeding  ves 
prompt,  and  evinces  all  the  earnestness  which  the  hi. 
gree  of  infatuation  can  inspire,  it  would  appear  that  the  act 
does  not  contemplate  an  early  adjustment  of  the  difficultv 
which  the  state  has  raised;  audit  provides  for  all  the  contiu 
cencics  which  may  arise,  by  a  continuation  of  the  convention 
for  one  year.  '-The  t\r?t  art  of  the  convention  (says  our  cor 
respondent)  will  be  to  nullify  the  act,  of  congress;  and  th 
lature  meeting  the  Monday  after,  will  he  ready  to  provide  ii  r 
any  exigencies,  and  will  annex  such  pi  ins  and  penalties  to  all 
attempts  at  an  enforcement  of  the  tariff  laws  as  will  make  the 
boldest  hesitate.  The  result  of  the  contest  in  which  we  have 
embarked,  God  alone  fore»  [\,,t.  laid. 

Jin  act  to  provide  for  the  catting  of  a  convention  vt  If 
of  thin  state, 
miarea*,  the  congress  of  the  United  States   hat,;  on   diver. 
occasions  cnactad  law.*  laying  duties  and  impoi  l 


pose  of  encouraging  and  protecting  domestic,  or  American 
manufactures,  and  lor  other  unwarrantable  purposes,  which 
laws,  in  the  opinion  of  the  good  people  of  this  state,  and  the 
legislature  thereof,  are  unauthorised  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  are  an  infringement  of  the  rights  reserved 
to  the  states  respectively,  and  operate  to  the  grievous  injury 
and  oppression  of  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina.— And,  whereas, 
to  the  people  assembled  in  convention  it  belongs  to  determine 
the  character  of  such  acts,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  evil,  and  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  senate,  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  now  met,  and  sitting  in 
general  assembly,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
same>T}mt  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  said  state  shall  be  as- 
sembled in  convention,  at  Columbia  on  the  third  Monday  in 
November  next,  then,  and  there  to  take  into  consideration  the 
several  acts  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  imposing  du- 
ties on  foreign  imports  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures, or  for  other  unauthorised  objects;  to  determine  on  the 
character  thereof,  and  to  devise  the  means  of  redress:  and  fur- 
ther in  like  manner  to  take  into  consideration  such  acts  of  the 
said  congress  laying  duties  on  imports  as  may  be  passed  in 
amendment  of,  or  substitution  for,  the  act,  or  acts  aforesaid, 
and  also  all  other  laws,  and  acts  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  passed,  or  done,  for  the  purpose 
of  more  effectually  executing,  and  enforcing,  the  same.  . 

Sec.  2.  Jind  be  it  further  eitacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
That,  on  the  second  Monday  in  November  next,  and  on  the 
day  following,  the  managers  of  elections  for  the  several  elec- 
tion districts  and  parishes  in  this  state,  shall,  after  giving  pub- 
lic notice,  as  in  the  eases  of  elections  for  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, open  polls,  and  hold  elections  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  parishes,  in  all  respects,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
form,  and  at  the  same  places,  as  elections  are  now  conducted 
for  members  to  the  legislature,  for  delegates  to  the  said  conven- 
tion, and  all  persons  who  are  qualified,  and  entitled  by  the  con- 
stitution, and  laws  of  this  state  to  vote  for  members  to  the  le- 
gislature; shall  be  qualified,  and  entitled  to  vote  for  said  dele- 
gates to  the  said  convention;  and  in  case  of  any  vacancy  oc  • 
curring  by  death,  resignation,  removal  from  the  state,  or  refusal 
to  qualify  of  any  person  elected  as  a  delegate  to  said  conven- 
tion, the  presiding  officer  of  the  said  convention  shall  issue  his 
Writ  of  election,  authorising  and  requiring  the  managers  of 
elections  in  the  district  or  parish  in  which  such  vacancy  may 
happen,  after  giving  due  notice  thereof,  to  open  a  poll,  and  hold 
an  election  to  supply  such  vacancy,  as  in  cases  for  the  election 
of  members  of  the  legislature. 

Sec.  3.  .And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
That  each  district  and  parish  throughout  the  state,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  elect,  and  send  to  the  s<aid  convention,  a  number  of 
delegates  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  represen- 
tatives which  such  district,  or  parish,  is  now  entitled  to  send  to 
the  legislature;  and  the  delegates  to  the  said  convention  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  same  freedom  from  arrest,  in  going  to,  return- 
ing from,  and  whilst  in  attendance  on,  the  said  convention,  as 
is  extended  to  the  members  of  the  legislature. 

Sec'.  4.  Jlnd  he  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
That  all  free  white  male  citizens  of  this  state,  of  the  age  of 
ne  years,  and  upwards,  shall  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in 
■ill  ion. 
_  Sec.  5.  Jlnd  lie  it  further  enacted  by  the.  authority  aforesaid, 
That,  the  said  convention  may  be  continued  by  adjournment 
from  time  to  time,  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
aloresaid,  provided,  however,  that  unless  sooner  dissolved  by 
their  own  authority,  the  said  convention  shall  cease,  and  de- 
teimine  in  twelve  months  from  the  day  on  which  the  delegates 
to  the  same  were  electee!. 

— ►*€©©«... — 
A  SOUTHERN  CONVENTION. 

The  "union  and  state  rights  party"  in  South  Carolina,  though 
opposed  to  nullification  by  the  state,  have  suggested  the  calling 
ot  a  convention  of  the  southern  states,  to  act  against  the  pro- 
tective system,  &c.  and  delegates  were  appointed  by  this  party 
to  visit  several  of  the  state  legislatures,  in  order  to  procure  their 
co-operation.  We  observe  by  the  last  Nashville  Banner,  that 
Mitchell  King,  esq.  of  Charleston,  has  arrived  in  that  place,  and 
has  laid  the  following  communication  before  the  legislature  of 
Tennessee: 

To  the  hon.  Frederick  W.  Hiding,  speaker  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  state  of  Ten 

Sin:— I  beg  leave,  as  a  delegate  of  the  union  and  slate  rights 
party  of  South  Carolina,  to  submit  to  you,  and.  through  you,  to 
tne  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  the  accompa- 
n\  ing  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  that  party,  and  of  the  address 
ami  resolutions  adopted  by  them  at  their  recent  convention;  and 
l  very  respectfully  request,  that  your  legislature  will  consider 
tne  application  as  now  made  to  them,  to  recommend  to  the  good 
People  of  your  stale,  to  send  delegates  to  the  convention  pro- 
posed Dy  these  resolutions. 

The  union  and  state  rights  party  of  South  Carolina  are  un- 
mr  the  deep  impression,  that  the  presenl  is  a  crisis,  pregnant 

111.  the  most  important  consequences  to  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  the  United  Males.  The  political  power  in  their  state  is 
in  the  hands  ol  a  par.ty,  who  assert  that  nullification—*  term 
too  wen  know,,,  ,„  the  s.  nse  there  generally  amxed  to  ,.,  to  re- 
'  ,,:  7  doefi,n  "en-is  n  peaceable,  safe  and  constitutional 
re.ned.v  for  any  law  ot  the  United  States,  that  may  he  supposed, 
ite,  to  be  unconstitutional.    They  consider  the  protee- 
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tive  tariff  as  unconstitutional,  or  such  a  perversion  or  abuse  of 
constitutional  power  as  to  make  it  fairly  full  witliin  the  legiti- 
mate application  of  this  remedy;  and  they  declare  their  deter- 
mination to  apply  it. 

The  union  and  state  rights  party  arc  also  opposed  to  the  pro- 
tective system.  They  have  hitherto  strenuously  opposed,  and 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  oppose  it,  by  every  constitutional 
means  in  their  power.  But  they  are  still  more  opposed  to  nul- 
lification. They  consider  it  a  dangerous  political  heresy,  which, 
in  its  application,  whether  it  succeeded  or  failed,  would  assured- 
ly be  followed  by  injurious,  perhaps  ruinous,  results.  If  it  suc- 
ceeded, they  think  that  the  very  purposes  for  which  the  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  would  be  in  a  great  measure  frustrated; 
and  that  the  general  government,  in  tiie  hour  perhaps  of  our 
utmost  need,  by  the  separate  section  of  individual  states,  might 
be  rendered  utterly  incapable  of  fulfilling  its  highest  functions. 
If  it  failed,  that  failure  might  inflict  an  irreparable  wound  on 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  states,  which,  firmly  maintained 
within  their  proper  sphere,  are  invaluable  safeguards  of  our 
freedom— our  sure  defence  against  the  probability  of  the  gene- 
ral government  ever  becoming  "a  government  without  limita- 
tion of  powers." 

Our  sister  states  of  the  south  are — we  believe  equally  with 
ourselves — opposed  to  the  protective  system.  In  relation  to  it, 
our  interests  are  identical.  They  are  also  equally  interested  to 
preserve  inviolate  both  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states.  Interests  in  common  ne- 
cessarily require,  for  their  due  protection,  counsels  in  common, 
that  the  rights  or  welfare  of  one  may  not  be  impaired  or  put  at 
hazard,  by  the  error,  or  the  rashness,  or  the  recklessness,  or 
even  the  honorable  indignation  of  another.  The  union  and 
state  rights  party  of  South  Carolina  earnestly  hope  and  trust 
that  their  brethren  of  the  south  will  meet  and  consult  together 
on  these  common  interests,  and  that  their  congregated  wisdom 
may  be  able  to  devise  some  safe  and  constitutional  plan,  by 
which  the  present  fearful  excitement  in  their  state  may  be  tran- 
quilized,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  states  preserved  equally  inviolate,  and  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  union  and  freedom  transmitted  unimpaired 
to  our  posterity. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  the  highest  respect,  your 
very  obedient  servant,  M.  KING. 

Nashville,  12th  Oct.  1832. 

We  have  not  heard  how  this  matter  has  been  disposed  of  by 
the  legislature  of  Tennessee.  But  the  "Banner,"  noticing  the 
debate  that  followed,  says — 

"An  extensive  range  was  taken  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  in 
the  broad  field  of  national  politics,  and  the  merits  of  the  tariff,  as 
the  Quixotic  "remedy"  of  nullification,  were  amply  discussed.  It 
was  gratifying  to  find,  that,  while  the  extent  to  which  the  protec- 
tive policy  has  been  carried  was  universally  condemned,  not  a 
voice  was  raised  even  in  palliation  of  the  absurdities  and  ruin- 
ous tendencies  of  state  nullification.  It  was  broadly  and  em- 
phatically asserted,  and  not  contradicted,  that  this  dangerous 
heresy  has  no  open  advocates  in  Tennessee,  and  must  conse- 
quently expect  no  countenance  or  support  here.  The  senti- 
ment was  generally  expressed,  that  a  southern  convention  or  a 
sectional  confederation  of  any  kind,  is  extremely  hazardous  to 
our  federal  union,  and  should  not  receive  the  aid  or  co  operation 
of  the  people  of  this  state,  unless  it  were  called  for  by  pressing 
necessity,  and  could  be  shown  to  be,  not  only  for  patriotic  and 
praiseworthy  objects,  but  of  a  harmless  and  beneficial  ten- 
dency." 

—»•"♦©  ®  ©<«•— 
LETTER  FROM  P.  P.  BARBOUR,  Esq. 
To  the  editors  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer: 

Charlottesville,  Oct.  24,  1832. 

Sirs— I  have  received  the  following  communication  from 
judge  Barbour,  which  you  are  requested  to  publish.  Very  res- 
pectfully, yours,  THOMAS  W.  GILMER. 

October  24th,  1832. 

Sir:— I  beg  leave  through  you,  as  the  chairman  of  the  corres- 
ponding committee  of  the  convention,  which  met  in  Charlottes- 
ville in  June  last,  to  make  known  to  my  friends  in  Virginia,  my 
feelings  and  wishes,  in  relation  to  the  divided  electoral  ticket 
lately  presented  to  the  people  of  Virginia.  I  am  aware,  that 
under  the  circumstances,  in  which  the  committee  were  placed, 
and  the  resolution  of  the  convention,  under  which  they  acted, 
they  could  not  have  acted  otherwise,  than  they  did. 

Recent  events  however,  have  excited  deep  solicitude  in  my 
bosom,  in  relation  to  that  subject.  Within  a  very  few  days,  and 
just  upon  the  eve  of  the  election,  I  perceive  "the  opposition 
prints,  in  various  quarters,  congratulating  themselves,  upon  this 
division  in  our  ranks,  and  exultingly  anticipating  a  triumph 
from  that  cause.  If  as  these  prints  seem  to  suppose,  their  anti- 
cipated triumph  should  be  realized — if,  in  consequence  of  the 
divided  ticket,  it  should  happen,  that  the  vote  of  Virginia 
should  be  lost  to  the  present  chief  magistrate,  it  would  be,  to 
me,  a  source  of  the  deepest  regret.  For,  from  the  commence- 
ment, I  have  been  opposed  to  taking  any  course,  which  would, 
in  any  degree,  endanger  his  re-election.  In  this  sentiment,  I 
am  persuaded,  that  my  friends  concur.  Indeed,  I  know,  that 
some  of  those,  who  were  most  active  in  the  Charlottesville  con- 
vention, did  concur.  I  may  add,  that  there,  as  well  as  else- 
where, where  my  name  has  been  presented  to  the  public,  the 
proceedings  and  resolutions,  have  all  been  confirmatory  of  this 
idea. 


Nor,  do  I  consider  this  new  ticket  as  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  the  object  which  my  friends  propose.  For, 
if  from  the  course  of  other  states,  there  should  seem  to  be  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  my  election,  I  think  that  the  electors 
nominated  by  the  legislature  would  in  that  event  vote  for  me. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  developments  in  other  states,  the 
prospect  of  my  election  should  appear  hopeless,  then  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  Virginia,  even  if  the  ticket  nominated  in  my  favor, 
should  succeed,  would  be  unavailing  as  it  respected  me.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  my  wish,  that  my  friends  throughout 
the  commonwealth,  should  vote  for  the  legislative  ticket. 

I  do  not  presume  to  dictate  to  them;  but,  I  feel  assured,  that 
they  will  receive  these  suggestions  in  the  spirit  in  whieh  they 
are  made.  I  indulge  the  hope,  that,  in  the  present  posture  of 
political  affairs,  they  will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  propriety  of 
this  course.  If,  however,  they,  or  any  portion  of  them,  should 
entertain  a  different  opinion,  I  appeal  to  their  candor  and  sense 
of  justice,  for  a  coirect  appreciation  of  the  motives,  which  have 
induced  me  to  make  this  communication.  With  sentiments  of 
esteem,  I  remain  yours  respectfully,  P.  P.  BARBOUR. 

To  T.  W.  Gilmer,  esq,  chairman,  <$c. 

MR.  INGHAM'S  LETTER. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  democratic  anti-Jackson  committee  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  friendly  to  the  present  administration  of  the 
state  government,  the  following  correspondence  with  Samuel 
D.  Ingham  was  produced  and  read.  The  meeting,  believing 
that  the  opinions  of  a  man  who  has  so  often  ably  and  usefully 
served  his  country  in  various  high  stations,  and  who  has  had  the 
best  opportunities  to  know  the  qualifications  of  general  Jackson 
—are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  and  will  be  so  received  by 
his  countrymen,  resolved,  that  the  correspondence  be  published. 
Philadelphia,  20th  October,  1832. 

Dear  sir — The  adoption  of  the  electoral  ticket  pledged  tc 
support  Mr.  Wirt,  by  the  nationals,  presents  a  position  in  the 
politics  of  Pennsylvania  somewhat  unexpected.  Many  of  us 
heretofore  contended  against  Jacksonism  with  no  other  definite 
object  than  to  evince  our  determination  not  to  sanction  any  oi 
the  multiplied  abuses  which  general  Jackson  has  committed, 
and  to  be  prepared  to  oppose,  with  the  best  effect,  a  repetition 
of  them  hereafter;  but  the  adoption  of  a  single  anti-Jacksor 
ticket  shows  the  possibility  of  at  once  putting  an  end  to  his  mis- 
rule. Until  now  there  was  no  motive  for  concert,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  those  who  have  supported  the  election  of  governoi 
Wolf,  and  who  remain  uncommitted  as  to  cither  of  the  candi 
dates  opposed  to  general  Jackson,  may  be  so  various  as  to  re- 
quire some  effort  to  concentrate  them.  In  order  to  promote 
that  object,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  open  a  correspon- 
dence with  some  of  our  country  friends,  and  I  have  been  desir 
ed  to  request  your  views  of  the  course  which,  in  your  judgment 
the  duty  of  our  country  requires  us  to  pursue  in  the  preseni 
juncture.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  hesitate  to  comply,  and  be| 
the  favor  of  you  to  give  me  an  early  answer,  with  permission,  i 
thought  advisable  by  our  friends  here,  to  publish  it. 
Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c.  JAMES  GOWEN. 

lion.  Samuel  D.  Ingham. 

Great  Spring,  October  Q3rd,  1832. 
My  dear  sir — I  have  received  your  favor  of  the  20th  inst.  re 
questing  my  views  of  the  course  which  duty  to  the  country  re 
quires  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  re-election  of  gen.  Jack 
son,  and  who  are  unpledged  to  either  of  the  other  candidates 
Permit  me  to  observe,  in  the  first  instance,  that  while  I  duly  ap 
predate  this  mark  of  tiie  regard  of  those  friends  who  have  pro 
posed  this  inquiry,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  any  opinions 
of  mine  can  be  of  sufficient  importance  for  the  use  you  intimate 
a  wish  to  make  of  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  as  I  have  neve: 
concealed  my  opinions  on  public  affairs,  nor  hesitated  to  do  wha 
duly  appeared  to  dictate,  nor  for  a  moment  calculated  the  effec 
of  any  such  determination  upon  my  personal  interests,  and  an 
now  too  old  to  assume  a  new  character,  I  will  cheerfully  com 
ply  with  your  request.  You  must  not  expect,  however,  a  state 
meat  of  all  the  reasons  which  have  satisfied  me  that  gen.  Jack 

SON  IS  UNWORTHY  OF  THE  STATION  HE  NOW  OCCUPIES.     It  WOUTT 

require  a  volume  to  contain  them,  with  the  necessary  proofs 
There  is,  moreover,  no  time  now  for  that  calm  and  deliberate 
scrutiny,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  investigation  o 
new  matter.  When  1  recur  to  the  reluctance  with  which  I  was 
obliged  by  a  succession  of  facts,  to  change  my  opinion  of  the  ca- 
pacity and  integrity  of  gen.  Jackson,  and  remember  how  mucl 
1  struggled  to  resist  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses,  when  the} 
testified  against  him;  when  I  consider  how  small  a  portion  o 
the  characterising  incidents  which  I  have  seen,  are  known  to  the 
American  people,  and  with  what  obstinate  determination  a 
great  portion  of  the  conductors  of  the  public  presses  have  con- 
cealed or  perverted  the  truth  in  relation  to  his  various  reprehen- 
sible acts,  which  were  before  the  public; — when  I  contemplate 
the  force  of  party  discipline  in  maintaining  whatever  position 
may  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  interested  few,  whether  for  good  oi 
for  evil,  I  feel  bound  to  indulge  much  charity  for  the  lingering 
delusion  which  still  cherishes  Jacksonism.  But  knowing  gene- 
ral Jackson  as  I  do  in  his  various  relations  of  life,  probably  bet- 
ter than  any  of  my  fellow  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  I  could  find 
no  apology  to  them,  much  less  to  my  own  conscience,  for  hesi- 
tating to  oppose  his  re-election.  I  could  not  do  it  without  re- 
sisting the  clearest  conviction  of  my  judgment  upon  a  question 
involving  the  highest  interests  of  the  country. 
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The  lights  which  I  have  bad  compel  me  to  know  that  he  hat 
no  vrstioe  of  democratic  vrinciyle  in  his  constitution,  and  la- 
mentable to  relate,  that  he  is  in  heart  a  dishonest  inn!  corrupt 
man.  I  make  this  charge  upon  full  consideration  of  its  respon- 
sibility, and  of  its  merited  effect,  if  untrue,  on  my  own  reputa- 
tion when  I  shall  he  mingled  with  the  dust.  Resting  upon  a 
consciousness  of  truth,  which,  when  incredulity  shall  be  no 
longer  nourished  by  interest,  must  be  believed,  1  can  have  little 
personal  anxiety  for  the  judgment  of  the  present  moment. 

But  there  is  no  occasion  for  recurring  to  any  other  facts  for  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  gen.  Jackson's  character,  than  those 
which  are  now  beyond  the  reach  of  denial  or  doubt. 

Has  he  not  notoriously  violated  every  pledge  under  which  he 
came  into  power?  J  need  not  enumerate  them,  they  are  fami- 
liar to  all. 

lias  be  not,  in  defiance  of  the  clear  letter  of  the  constitution, 
appointed  officers  in  opposition  to  the  declared  will  of  the  se- 
nate: 

lias  he  not  usurped  the  power  of  the  supreme  court  in  assum- 
ing, as  an  executive  prerogative,  to  give  judicial  constructions 
to  the  constitution  and  the  laws? 

Has  he  not  usurped  the  power  of  signing  an  act  of  congress 
with  a  "conditional  approval?" 

Has  he  not,  in  violation  of  his  oath  to  support  the  constitution, 
refused  to  execute  the  laws? 

Has  he  not  assailed  in  fireside  calumnies,  the  honor  and  inte- 
grity of  the  supreme  court,  and  of  the  representatives  of  the 
states  and  the  people  in  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  national 
legislature? 

Nay— has  he  not  openly  defended  and  justified  a  resort  to  vio- 
lence and  force  against  the  representatives  of  the  people,  in  or- 
der to  deter  them  from  scrutinizing  his  own  acts? 

Has  he  not,  in  contempt  of  the  great  fundamental  principles 
of  our  republican  system,  imperiously  nominated  his  successor, 
and  employed  the  whole  patronage  and  public  disbursements  of 
the  government  within  his  control,  to  promote  that  object? 

And  will  not  a  re-election  of  gen.  Jackson  be  deemed  by  all 
the  world  a  popular  sanction  of  these  usurpations  and  corrup- 
tions? 

Do  not  the  people  of  this  nation  claim  to  have  been  especially 
constituted  under  a  beneficent  Providence,  the  jealous  guardians 
of  civil  liberty,  for  the  whole  human  family?  and  will  they,  with 
such  a  trust  in  their  hands,  servilely  sanction  the  acts  of  a  chief 
magistrate,  who  assuming  to  be  "born  to  command,"  thus  won- 
tonly  tramples  upon  their  constitution  and  laws,  and  openly 
employs  the  people's  money  to  corrupt  their  morals,  that  he  may- 
secure  the  appointment  of  his  successor? 

The  holy  alliance  of  despots  against  civil  liberty  would  be- 
hold with  intense  delight  such  an  evidence  of  our  degeneracy, 
and  discern  in  it  a  joyful  pressage  of  the  early  decay  of  our  sys- 
tem. That  there  is  a  lamentable  demoralization  in  the  public 
mind  is  but  too  clear— acts  which  would  one:  have  shocked  the 
moral  sense  of  the  whole  community,  and  electrified  popular 
sensibilities  throughout  the  nation,  appear  scarcely  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  notice.  Even  the  keen  vision  of  partisan  opposition 
is  seemingly  so  clouded  by  conscious  impurity,  that  it  cannot 
realize  the  nature  and  alarming  consequence  of  gross  and  pal- 
pable depravity  in  public  functionaries.  The  crisis  is  pregnant 
with  the  destinies  of  our  country;  all  that  is  now  done  must  be 
recorded  in  history,  and  the  present  generation  will  either  merit 
the  gratitude  or  imprecations  of  posterity. 

In  this  glance  I  have  overlooked  the  minor  objections  to  gen. 
Jackson,  growing  out  of  his  disregard  to  the  interests  and  feel- 
ings of  the  state  to  which  he  oweshis  election.  The  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  have  with  great  unanimity,  at  two  successive 
sessions,  earnestly  recommended  the  re-chartering  of  the  United 
States  bank,  and  our  representatives  in  congress  and  senators, 
with  like  unanimity,  supported  that  measure-;  but  gen.  Jackson, 
by  an  exertion  of  power  scarcely  deigned  to  the  monarch*  of 
Europe,  has  forbidden  the  passage  of  the  law.  All  those  who 
calmly  consider  and  can  duly  appreciate  the  immense  benefits 
which  that  institution  dispenses,  must,  f  think,  be  convinced 
that  in  tins  act  alone  he  has  justly  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  this  state. 

The  hank  has  purified  one  of  the  worst  currencies  that  ever 
infested  any  country  or  people.  It  consisted  Of  mere  paper,  of 
no  definite  value,  accompanied  by  worthless  tickets  issued  from 
broken  banks,  petty  incorporations  and  partnerships,  in  almost 
every  village.  Instead  of  this,  the  United  States  bank  has  given 
us  the  best  currency  known  among  nations.  It  (supplies  a  me- 
dium equal  in  value  to  gold  and  silver,  in  every  part  of  the 
union.  It  preserves  with  n  steady  and  unerring  power  an  uni- 
form and  equal  value  in  the  paper  of  the  local  banks;  gives  sta- 
bility and  certainty  to  the  value  of  all  property,  and  to  the  In- 
calculable benefits  of  internal  commerce;  it  maintains  domestic 
exchanges,  at  a  less  premium  than  it  would  cost  to  transport 
specie;  and  enables  the  government  to  transmit  its  funds  from 
one  extremity  of  the  union  to  another,  without  cost,  without. 
risk,  without  pressure  upon  the  section  from  which  they  are 
withdrawn,  and  with  a  despatch  which  is  more  like  manic  than 
reality.  Yet  general  Jackson  would  destroy  this  institution, 
and  expose  the  country  to  all  the  evils  from  which  it  has  so 
happily  but  just  recovered!  And  wherefore?  His  reasons  render 
the  act  much  worse  than  it  could  have  been  without  an 
us  for  a  moment  examine  those  on  which  he  chiefly  n 

"The  bill  to  re-charter  the  bank,"  says  he,  "is  unconstitu- 
tional, not  because  congress  is  not  vested  with  the  power  to 


make  a  bank,  (for  he  recommends  a  treasury  bank),  but  because 
every  provision  in  the  bill  was  not  indispensable  to  its  main  ob- 
ject." 

Thus  profoundly  construing  the  constitution  as  granting  pow- 
ers whose  limits  depended  exclusively  Upon  presidential  notions 
of  their  expediency.  The  same  reasoning  might  have  taught 
him  it  Was  unconstitutional  to  hang  a  mail  robber,  because  such 
an  execution  was  not  indispensable  to  the  power  "to  establish 
post  offices  and  post  roads." 

Another  reason  is,  that  congress  did  not  drive  a  better  bar- 
gain with  the  stockholders,  as  though  a  larger  bonus,  though  not 
indispensable  to  the  banking  power,  might  have  weakened  his 
constitutional  scruples. 

But  the  object  most  relied  on  is,  that  foreigners  have  invested 
their  money  in  the  bank. 

t.'i'ii.  Jackson  appears  not  to  have  known  that  those  govern- 
ments which  best  protect  their  people's  property,  acquire  tho 
confidence  of  foreign  capitalists,  who  are  seeking  investments 
for  their  funds,  and  that  such  has  been  the  confidence  in  our 
general  government,  as  well  as  those  of  the  states,  that  foreign- 
ers have  freely  loaned  their  money,  by  investing  it  in  stocks  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  several  states,  and  also  in  those  of  their 
respective  banks,  as  well  as  to  tin;  various  companies  engaged 
in  public  improvements;  nor  has  he  realized,  that  the  effect  of 
these  loans  is  to  furnish  capital  at  lower  rates  of  interest  than  it 
could  otherwise  be  had  for,  to  promote  our  improvement  in  the 
arts,  and  the  extension  of  our  agriculture  and  commerce.  It  is 
plain  to  the  simplest  understanding,  that  if  general  Jackson's 
doctrine  in  the  veto  message  on  the  hank  bill  be  true,  we  ought 
to  expunge  off  our  loans,  demolish  our  public  works,  and  aban- 
don all  the  improvements  in  which  foreign  capital  isemployed — 
lest  the  foreign  capitalists  who  have  thus  committed  their  mo- 
ney to  our  care,  to  be  increased  or  diminished,  as  our  country 
thrives  or  languishes,  should  exert  an  influence  dangerous  to  its 
prosperity!!  In  pursuance  of  the  same  doctrine  he  gravely  as- 
serts, that  the  western  states  are  injured  by  paying  interest  to 
the  United  States  bank,  from  which  he  would  relieve  them,  by 
compelling  the  bank  to  demand  the  principal!!  Whereby,  about 
thirty  millions  of  dollars,  loaned  at  six  per  cent,  would  be  with- 
drawn from  active  and  profitable  employment,  where  capital  is 
in  such  demand,  that  money  is  worth  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
and  will  secured  loans  by  individuals,  are  now  made  at  rates  of 
interest  too  enormous  to  be  credibly  stated. 

I  have  given  you  this  hasty  sketch  of  general  Jackson's  con- 
duct and  character,  that  you  may  perceive  how  much  I  depre- 
cate a  popular  sanction  of  his  acts,  how  deeply  I  deplore  the 
evils  which  his  re-election  must  fix  upon  our  country,  and  how 
imposing  J  regard  the  obligation  which  urges  every  patriot  to 
sacrifice  minor  considerations  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  high  duty 
now  presented.  While  there  were  two  candidates  sustained  in 
opposition  to  general  Jackson,  there  was  no  motive  to  weigh 
the  considerations  which  might  enter  into  an  alternate  choice; 
but.  the  adoption  of  the  Wirt  ticket,  by  the  convention  which 
lately  met  at  Harrisburg,  presents,  as  you  observe,  a  new  posi- 
tion, which  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  misrule  of  which  we  complain.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied, 
therefore,  that  duty  to  the  country  requires  of  all  its  friends,  who 
can  re-'  ■  the  dangers  which  threaten  it,  to  exert  by  fair  and 
means,  their  most  effective  power  to  avert  them.— 
The  objection  to  Mr.  Wirt  can  weigh  but  as  a  feather  against 
those  which  demand  the  overthrow  of  Jacksonism.  Be  pos- 
sesses high  intellectual  endowments,  is  intimately  conversant 
with  the  constitution,  laws  and  operations  of  the  government, 
and  sustains  a  reputation  without  blemish  in  every  walk  of  life. 
Mr.  Ellmaker  is  also  a  man  of  high  character  for  talent  and 
integrity.  The  government  cannot  but  be  safe  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  chief  magistrate  as  Mr.  Wirt.  Rut  it  will  be  said  that 
he  is  an  anti-mason,  and  is  virtually  pledged  to  all  the  prescrip- 
tive doctrines  of  that  party.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  he 
is  not  trammelled  by  such  a  pledge;  and  if  be  were,  we  know 
that  all  political  associations  are  prescriptive.  They  give  public 
employments  to  none  but  their  own  sect.  But  if  this  policy  be 
justly  odious,  why  shall  we  imitate  it?  And,  more  especially, 
is  it  not  wise  to  give  an  example  of  relaxing  the  rigor  of  party 
proscriptions,  when,  through  the  blind  zeal  of  party  discipline, 
stimulated  by  the  too  common  propensity  of  man-worship,  we 
find  our  republican  system  on  the  verge  of  a  fearful  precipice? 
There  are  seasons  in  the  affairs  of  nations  when  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  recur  to  first  principles  for  the  test  of  duty.  Devotion 
to  our  country,  aided  by  ordinary  lights  and  careful  scrutiny, 
cannot  fail  to  guide  and  guard  us  in  our  course. 

The  present  juncture  eminently  demands  the  sacrifice  of  all 
prejudice  to  the  public  good.  We  must  expect  to  be  procribed 
by  the  infatuated  devotees  of  gen.  Jackson.  But  it  will  *oon  be 
discovered  that  all  those  who  refuse  to  support  for  the  vice  pre- 
sidency his  designated  successors  arc  under  the  ban  of  proscrip- 
tion, by  the  power  at.  Washington,  not  less  vigorous  and  vindic- 
tive than  that  which  is  now  enforced  against  the  open  antago- 
nists of  Jacksonism.  It  is  a  waste  of  time,  however,  now  to 
scrutinize  the  propriety  of  a  proseriptive  policy.  The  existing 
struggle  presents  objects  of  infinitely  higher  moment  than  a 
scramble  for  office.  The  national  character  must  be  disabused 
of  its  imputed  degeneracy,  and  the  corruptions  which  announce 
the  near  approach  of  tyranny  must  be  purged  from  our  sys- 
tem. When  the  general  watch-word  shall  be,  our  country,  and 
notiitno  iuit  our  country!  all  will  soon  be  well.  Very  re- 
spectfully, yours,  &.C.  s.  D.  INGHAM. 
James  Gowcn,  esq. 
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COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Extract  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  concerning  the  commmcrcc  and  navigation  of  the  United  Stales  for  the  year 

ending  September  30,  1831 — with  a  statement  of  the  tonnage  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1831. 
[We  shall  first  give  some  of  the  summary  tables  and  hereafter  notice  particular  items,  as  shall  appear  necessary  for  common  use.] 

NO.   1. SUMMARY    STATEMENT    OF    IMPORTS. 

Value  of  merchandise  imported  from  each  country. 


WHENCE    IMPORTED. 


1  Russia 

2  Prussia 

3  Sweden  and  Norway    .... 

4  Swedish  West  Indies         . 

5  Denmark        ........ 

6  Danish  West  Indies  .... 

7  Netherlands 

8  Dutch  East  Indies 

9  Dutch  West  Indies        .... 

10  England,  Man  and  Berwick     . 

11  Scotland         . 

12  Ireland 

13  Gibraltar 

14  British  East  Indies  .... 

15  British  West  Indies      .... 

16  British  American  colonies 

17  Hanse  Towns  aud  ports  of  Germany 
J8  France  on  the  Atlantic        ... 

19  France  on  the  Mediterranean 

20  French  W.  Indies  and  Amer.  colonies 

21  Hayti       . 

2:2  Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

33  Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

24  Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries  . 

25  Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands     . 

26  Cuba 

27  Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

28  Portugal     .......... 

29  Madeira 

30  Fayal  and  other  Azore.s     .... 

31  Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

32  Sicily 

33  Italy  and  Malta 

34  Trieste  and  other  Austrian  Adriatic  ports 

35  Turkey,  Levant  aud  Egypt 

36  Mexico 

31  Central  Republic  of  America     . 

38  Honduras,  Campeachy  &  Musquito  shore 

39  Colombia  .  .  .  , 

40  Brazil  .  .  ..- 

41  Argentine  Republie 

42  Chili  ...... 

43  Peru       ..... 

44  South  America,  generally 

45  West  Indies,  generally 

46  Asia,  generally        .  ,.  .  . 

47  Africa,  generally 

48  South  Seas  .... 

49  China  .... 

50  Northwest  coast  of  America 

51  Uncertain  ports 


$42,425 

42 

126,175 

372,692 

.  25,502 

14,362 

.  150,598 

1,181,335 

•  374 

50 

9,251 

106,345 

566,379 

577,654 

117,435 

151,143 

21,513 

203,583 

485^817 

46,479 

8,345 

18,313 

4,719 

240,941 

62,314 

5,361 

8,832 

12,546 

59,269 

28,034 

233,18$ 

70,872 

47,412 

4,694,317 

144,901 

27,185 

470,370 

836,279 

809,110 

389,670 

823,511 

2,928 

5,985 
109,374 
51,040 
24,485 
67,433 
1,310 


$533,411 
5,149 
2,618 
8,734 

35,860 


5,071 

1,590 

35,830,962 

1,796,094 

243,049 

30,765 

1,043,347 

49,292 

109,972 

2,972,943 

11,985,175 

703,814 

5,633 

84,479 

332.446 

36,511 

40 

173,118 

901,448 

17,071 

6,292 

1,896 

2,066 

2,387 

98,438 

1,210,155 

72,227 

308,414 

428,067 

51,822 

15,785 

26,899 

156,011 

62,724 

22,011 

17,410 

954 

5,204 
28,088 

118 

1,589,589 

58 

7,691 


63 

12, 

$1,032,492 

45,821 

899,152 

84,009 

575 

1,243,089 

352,247 

299,962 

191,611 

4,842,026 

181,362 

18,465 

110,501 

394,581 

687,630 

177,283 

402,923 

740.659 

463,439 

462,626 

1,010,282 

187,147 

661,166 

106,806 

171,158 

7,229,408 

1,500,771 

112,793 

166,641 

17,480 

1,987 

17,575 

260,924 

17J963 

265,772 

44,331 

1,781 

1,493 

709,885 

1,383,539 

56,269 

2,677 

76.867 

i;042 

10,691 

66,672 

11,490 

28 

1,469,131 

144 

2,167 


$1,608,328  $1,565,188   $43,140 


50,970 

901,812 

218,918 

575 

1,651,641 

989,837 

319,395 

343,799 

41,854,323 

1,977,830  . 

261,564 

150,517 

1,544,273 

1,303,301 

864,909 

3,493,301 

12,876,977 

1,188,766 

671,842 

1,580,578 

566,072 

709,022 

125,159 

348,995 

8,371,797 

1,580,156 

124,446 

177,369 

32,092 

63,643 

144,047 

1,704,264 

161,062 

521,598 

5,166,745 

198,504 

44,463 

1,907,154 

2,375,829 

938,103 

413,758 

917,788 

4.921 

10,691 

77,861 

148,932 

51 ;  186 

3,083,205 

67,635 

11,168 


50,970 

751,260 

204,901 

575 

1,531,997 

926,935 

319,395 

343,168 

39,395,882 

698,277 

166,874 

150,517 

1,544,273 

793,425 

566,653- 

1,920.323 

12,566,797 

1,161,803 

667,564 

1,533.505 

566,072 

702,477 

1-25,159 

348.995 

7,535^813 

1,411,313 

106,328 

177,369 

29,545 

63,643 

144,047 

1,684,791 

161,062 

521,598 

4,017,812 

198,504 

38,354 

1,191,944 

2,361,751 

9-28,103 

4i: 3,758 

917,788 

4,924 

10,691 

77,861 

148,932 

51,186 

3,083,205 

67,635 

11,168 


150,552 
14,017 

119,644 
62,902 

631 

2,458,441 

1,279,553 

94,690 


509,876 

298,256 

1,572.978 

310,180 

26,963 

4,278 

47,073 

6,545 

835,984 

168,843 

18,118 


1,148,933 

6,109 
15,210 
14,078 


ess& 

$1,608,328 
50,970 


1,653,031 


47,956,717 


1,580,578 


11,701,201 


397,550 

144,047 

1,704,264 

161,062 

521,598 

5,166,745 

198,504 

44,463 

1,207,154 

2,375,829 

928.103 

413,758 

917,788 

4,924 

10,691 

77,861 

148,932 

51,1.86 

3,083,205 

67,635 

11,168 


Total 
Treasury  department, 


.       13,456,625    61,534,966 
ister's  office,  May  1st,  1832. 


28,199,533    103,191,124    93,< 


No. 


Summary  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States  in  American  and 
foreign  vessels,  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1830,  and 
ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1831. 
§  e 


Total. 


Species  of  merchandise. 

In  Amer  it 
vessels. 

In  forei. 
vessels. 

TALCE     OF   MERCHANDISE     FREE 

OF    DUTY. 

Articles  imported  for  the  use  of 

the  United  States 

$292 

Articles  specially  imported  for 

incorporated  philosophical  so- 

cieties, Qfc. 

Philosophical  apparatus  and  in- 

struments       .... 

5,550 

Books,  maps  and  charts 

14,829 

.Statuary,  busts,  casts  and  spe- 

cimens of  sculpture 

721 

Paintings,    drawings,    etchings 

and  engravings 

2,478 

Medals  and  collections  of  anti- 

quity 

5 

Specimens  of  botany 

5,386 

Models  of  invention  and  ma- 

chinery        .... 

11 

Anatomical  preparations 

1,839 

5,367 


10,917 
15,733 


5 

6,458 


11 
1,839 


Antimony,  regulus  of 
Lapis  calaininaris,  teutcnegue,. 
spelter  or  zinc      .... 
Burr- stones,  unwrought 
Brimstone  and  sulphur 
Cork  tree,  bark  of 
Clay,  unwrought 
Rags  of  any  kind  of  cloth 
Furs  of  all  kinds  .         . 

Hides  and  skins,  raw      . 
Plaster  of  Paris    . 

Barilla 

Wood,  dye  .... 

unmanufactured  mahogany 
Animals  for  breed 
Pewter,  old     .        .        .        . 
Tin  in  pigs  and  bars     . 
Brass,  old        .... 
Copper  in  pigs  and  bars 

in  plates  suited  to  the 
sheathing  of  ships 

for  the  use  of  the  mint     . 

old,  fit  only  to  be  re-ma- 
nufactured   . 
Bullion,  gold    .... 

silver       . 
Specie,  gold     . 

silver       .... 
All  other  articles    . 


1,110    9,2-29,014       103,191,124 
T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 

19,101        1,386         20,487 


23,218 

38,865 

36,634 

929 

6,950 

274,795 

396,968 

2,967. 362 

4l',202 

41,332 

275,079 

297,585 

17.675 

1,499 

133,517 

1,660 

529,228 

510,893 
14,735 

96,684 
161,246 
618,371 

668,589 


6,505 
1,879 

335 

3,761 

1,822 

20,070 

90,181 

7;~.212 

2/228 

33,878 

34,526 

888 

44 

863 

769 

1,454 

49,716 


22.597 
4,945 
67,912 
97.219 


29,723 

40,744 

36,634 

1,264 

10,711 

276,617 

417,038 

3,057,543 

119,444 

43,560 

308,957 

332,111 

18,563 

1,543 

134,380 

2,429 

530,682 

560,609 
14,735 

119,281 
166,191 
686,283 
765,838 


4,434,303  1,253,330  5,687,633 
35,017  154        35,171 


Total     1 1 ,074,548  1,782,077  13,456,6 
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VALUE    07    MERCHANDISE     SUB- 

Cutting   knives,    sickles, 

JECT  TO  DUTIES  AD  VALOREM. 

scythes,  reaping  hooks, 

Manufactures  of 

&c.        .        .        . 

106,831 

11,912 

118,743 

Wool,  or  of  which  wool  is  a 

Wood  screws 

111,427 

1,118 

112,545 

component  material — 

Other  articles  not  specifi- 

Not exceeding  50  cents  per 

ed           ... 

.     3,559,309 

175,701 

3,735,010 

square  yard 

$1,267,966 

$49,679 

$1,317,645 

Copper — Vessels  of 

1,922 

6,248 

8,170 

Exceeding  50  and  not  ex- 

All other  manufactures 

ceeding  100  cents  per  do. 

2,367,463 

38,307 

2,405,770 

of      .        .        . 

41,196 

931 

42,117 

Exceeding  100  and  not  ex- 

Gold and  silver — 

ceeding  250  cents  per  do. 

2,271,283 

32,228 

.2,303,511 

Lace 

3,290 

753 

4,043 

Exceeding  250  and  not  ex- 

Watches and  parts  thereof 

392,598 

53,379 

445,977 

ceeding  400  cents  per  do. 

81,228 

4,770 

85,998 

Articles      composed 

of 

Exceeding  400 

8,448 

70 

8,5  L8 

pearls,  &c.     . 

83,583 

1,999 

85,582 

Blankets       .... 

1,121,742 

58,736 

1,180,478 

Glass  ware  not  subject  to  speci- 

Hosiery, gloves,   mits   and 

fic  duties 

137,472 

98,437 

235,909 

bindings 

320,999 

4,857 

325,856 

China  or  porcelain  ware 

103,099 

5,070 

108,169 

Bombasins 

461,043 

855 

461,898 

Earthen  and  stone  ware    . 

.     1,311 

204,482 

1,516,435 

Worsted  stuff  goods 

3,295,924 

96,113 

3,392.037 

Japanned  ware 

68,945 

2,713 

71,658 

All  other  manufactures  of 

469,583 

21,068 

490^51 

Plated  ware 

186,589 

2,830 

189,419 

Cotton — Printed  or  colored 

8,983,165  1,063,335 

10,046,500 

Gilt  ware 

105,292 

137 

105,429 

White 

3,868,722 

416,453 

4,285,175 

Brass           .... 

584,400 

46,287 

630,687 

Hosiery,    gloves,    mits 

Tin          .... 

18,772 

1,700 

20,472 

and  bindings 

696,154 

191,803 

887,957 

Pewter  and  lead,  except  shot 

34,056 

787 

34,843 

Twist  yarn  and  thread 

340,682 

52,732 

393,414 

Wood,  including  cabinet  wares 

116,695 

31,055 

147,750 

Nankeens 

99,523 

14,553 

114,076 

Leather,  including  saddles 

,  bri- 

All  other  manufactures 

dies  and  harness 

799,969 

11,282 

811,251 

of       ...        . 

304.325 

58,777 

363,102 

Plated  saddlery,  coach  and  har- 

Silks from  India,  piece  goods 

1,803,239 

1,803,239 

ness  furniture      .        . 

94,512 

94,512 

Sewing  silk,  hosiery  and 

Marble,  and  manufactures  of    . 

7,168 

579 

7,747 

other  manufactures 

53,766 

53,766 

Square  wire  used  for  umbrella 

Other  places,  piece  goods 

6,122,798 

32,941 

6,155,739 

stretchers     . 

28,890 

160 

29,050 

Sewing  silk,  hosiery  and 

Cyphering  slates 

8,612 

5,412 

14,024 

other  manufactures 

2,841,026 

50,623 

2,891,649 

Prepared  quills 

. 

15,847 

3,240 

19,087 

Lace— Thread,  silk  or  cotton 

1,345,391 

24,074 

1,369,465 

Black  lead  pencils 

3,471 

1,658 

5,129 

Coach       .... 

5,068 

5,068 

Paper  hangings  . 

. 

88,221 

246 

88,467 

Flax— Linens,  bleached  and  un- 

Brushes of  all  kinds 

16,065 

676 

16,741 

bleached 

2,461,800 

683,997 

3,145,797 

Hair  seating 

31,790 

4,958 

36,748 

Checks  and  stripes 

14,928 

3,231 

18,159 

Bolting  cloths 

52,203 

52,203 

Other  manufactures  of 

426,696 

199,459 

626,155 

Copper  bottoms,  cut  round 

rais- 

Hemp — Ticklenburgs,  osnaburgs 

ed  to  the  edge 

20,609 

20,609 

and  burlaps 

167,868 

346,777 

514,645 

Quicksilver    . 

411,079 
17,153 

411,079 

Sheeting,  brown 

271,614 

3,445 

275,059 

Brass  in  plates   . 

17,153 

white     . 

43,998 

32,442 

76,440 

Tin  in  plates   . 

459,946 

128,471 

588,417 

All  other  manufactures 

Crude  saltpetre  . 

282,115 

282,115 

of        ...        . 

74,923 

47,086 

122,009 

Lead  ore          .        . 

. 

Clothing  ready  made 

98,322 

9,920 

108,242 

Opium         .... 

. 

176,736 

176,736 

Hats,  caps  and  bonnets — 

Unmanufactured  raw  silk 

86,428 

2,129 

88,557 

Leghorn,  straw,  chip,  &c. 

254,952 

941 

255,893 

Articles  not  specially  enumerat- 

Fur, wool,  leather  or  silk 

6-1,258 

5,898 

70,156 

ed,  subject  to  duty  at  12J  pr  ct.     1,217,487 

34,833 

1,252,320 

Iron  and  iron  and  steel — 

15 

do.      2,746,996 

324,305 

3,071,301 

.Side  arms  and  firu  arms, 

20 

do. 

125,013 

4,697 

129,710 

other  than  muskets  and 

25 

do. 

71,964 

42,931 

114,895 

rifles      .... 

191,924 

22  270 

214,194 

30 

do. 

581,024 

52,704 

633,728 

Drawing     knives,     axes, 

33| 

do. 

505 

1 

506 

adzes,  and  socket  chi- 

35 

do. 

7,525 

7,525 

sels        .... 

28,397 

1,786 

30,183 

40 

do. 

144 

1 

145 

Bridle   bits  of  every  de- 

45 

do. 

42 

30 

72 

scription 
Steelyards,  scale    beams 
and  vices 

79,658 

979 

80,637 

50 

do. 

4,261 

1,230 

5,491 

65,962 

1,647 

67,609 

Total     $56,698,042 

1,836,924 

61,534,966 

Species  of  merchandise. 

IriAmeric 

an  vessels.             In  foreign 

vessels. 

Total 

PAYING   SPECIFIC    DUTIES. 

Quantity. 

Value.        Quantity. 

Value 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Manufactures  of  wool,  not  exceeding  33} 

cents  per  so.,  yd.     . 

so.  yds. 

2,504,679 

$676,508         93,924 

$19,158 

2,598,603 

$695,666 

Carpeting— Brussels,  Turkey  and  Wilton 

do 

125,019 

167,022           2,727 

3,696 

127,746 

170,718 

Venetian  and  ingrain 

do 

345,518 

222,126         40,321 

27,854 

385,839 

219,980 

All  other  of  wool,  fla 

x,  hemp, 

or  cotton 

do 

471 

401 

4T1 

401 

Patent  printed  or  stained  floor  cloths 

do 

5,334 

4,010          15,387 

14,952 

20,721 

18,962 

Oil  cloth,  other  than  patent  floor  cloth 

do 

4,332 

1 .873           2,744 

927 

7, 

076 

2,800 

Furniture  oil  cloth 

do 

10,046 

1,969            5,010 

1,046 

15,056 

3,015 

Floor  matting,  of  flags  or  other  materials 

do 

40,574 

4,225 

40,574 

4,225 

Sail  duck 

do 

1,622,272 

452,096          51,968 

17,934 

1,674,240 

470,030 

Cotton  bagging 

do 

53,331 

5,341        154,572 

13,625 

207,906 

18,966 

Wines— Madeira 

gallons 

114,468 

201,478               158 

549 

114,626 

202,027 

Sherry 

do 

78,849 

90,956                 56 

74 

78,905 

91,030 

Red  of  France  and  Spain 

do 

752,233 

171,414        182,218 

56,513 

934,451 

227,927 

Of  France,  Spain,  and  ( 

ermany, 

not,  enumerated 

do 

1,825,540 

590,035          62,815 

19,556 

1,888,355 

609,591 

Of  Sicily' and  other  countric 

enumerated 

do 

587,524 

476,482          76,201 

66,001 

663 

725 

542,483 

Foreign  spirits,  fiom  grain 

do 

499,029 

228,208          31,521 

13,928 

530,550 

242,137 

Other  materials 

do 

1,587,288 

6-22,905        373,685 

172,693 

1,960,973 

795,600 

Molasses 

do           16,513,404 

2,334,256         572,471 

98,232 

17,085,878 

2,432,488 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter    . 

do 

53,533 

49,582           8,226 

f,m 

61,759 

57,271 

Vinegar 

do 

25,147 

4,553          11,396 

2,139 

36,543 

6,692 

Oil— foreign  fishing,  spermaceti 

do 

425  1 

] 

4251 

whale 

do 

237  i 

219 

456 

oliv«,  in  casks 
castor 

do 
do 

233.494  1 
8  f 

189,080            1'1^  I 

11,328 

234,647  1 
87  f 

200,408 

linseed 

do 

99,158 

19,398 

118,556  | 

rapeseed    . 

do 

13  J 

-       J 

131 

Tea— bohea 

pounds 

415,058  ] 

1 

415,0581 

souchong  and  other  black 

do 

,415,435  | 

10  1 

1,415,445 

hyson  skin  and  other  grecr 

. 

do 

436,190  i 

1,418,033                    V 

4 

436,190  > 

1,418,037 

hyson  and  young  hyson 

do            2,504,125  1 

1 

2,504,125  | 

imperial,  gunpowder,  &c. 

. 

do 

412,049  J 

J 

412, 

049  J 
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Species  of  merchandise. 

PAYING   SPECIFIC    DUTIES. 

Coffee      .....  pounds 

Cocoa      .....  do 

Chocolate            ....  do 

Sugar— brown    ....  do 

white,  clayed,  &c.        .            .  do 

candy  and  loaf               .            .  do 

other  refined     ...  do 

Fruits — almonds             ...  do 

currants             ...  do 

prunes  and  plums        .           .  do 

figs         ....  do 

raisins,  in  jars  and  boxes        .  do 

other    ...  do 

Spices — ginger  ....  do 

Cayenne  pepper          •           .  do 

mace     ....  do 

nutmegs           ...  do 

cinnamon         ...  do 

cloves    ....  do 

black  pepper    ...  do 

pimento            ...  do 

cassia   ....  do 

Candles — spermaceti  or  wax   .            .  do 

tallow           ...  do 

Cheese  .           .           ...           •  do 

Soap      .....  do 

Tallow  .            .            .            .            .  do 

Lard       .....  do 

Beef  and  pork  ....  do 

Bacon    .....  do 

Butter    .....  do 

Saltpetre            ....  do 

Camphor — crude           ...  do 

refined        ...  do 

Salts— Epsom   ....  do 

glaubcr              ...  do 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  other  than  snuff 

and  cigars      ....  do 

Snuff     .....  do 

Indigo    .....  do 

Cotton   .....  do 

Gunpowder       ....  do 

Bristles              .            .            ...  do 

Glue       .....  do 

Ochre — dry       ....  do 

in  oil    .            .            .            .  do 

White  and  red  lead      ...  do 

Whiting  and  Paris  white         .            .  do 

Litharge            ....  do 

Orange  mineral            ...  do 

Sugar  of  lead    .  .  .  .do 

Lead— bar,  sheet,  and  pig       .            .  do 

shot        ....  do 

Cordage,  tarred,  and  cables    .            .  do 

untarred,  and  yarn               .  do 

Twine,  packthread  and  seines           .  do 

Corks     .  .  .  •  .do 

Copper  rods  and  bolts              .            .  do 

nails  and  spikes          .           .  do 

Fire  arms— muskets    ...  no. 

rifles          ...  do 

Iron— iron  and  steel  wire        .           .  pounds 

tacks,  brads,  &c.  not  exceeding  16 

oz.  per  M M. 

exceeding  16  oz.  per  M.  pounds 

Nails do. 

Spikes do. 

Cables  and  chains,  or  parts  thereof    do. 
Mill  cranks  and  mill  iron,  of  wrought 

iron do. 

Mill  saws        .        .        .        .  no. 

Anchors pounds 

Anvils    .....  do. 

Hammers  and  sledges        .        .  do. 

Castings,  vessels,  and  all  other  do. 
Brasiers'  rods,  or  round  iron,  of  3-16 


In  American  vessels. 
Quantity.  Value. 


to  8-16  diameter 
Nail  or  spike  rods,  slit    . 
Sheets  and  hoops 
Slit  or  rolled,  &c.    . 
Pig      .        .'      .        .        . 
Bar  and  bolt,  rolled 

hammered    . 

Steel 

Hemp 

Flax,  unmanufactured 

Wool,  do.  ... 

Alum 

Copperas       

Wheat  flour       .... 

Salt 

Coal  

Wheat  

Oats  

Potatoes 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
cwt. 
do. 

pounds 
cwt. 
do. 

do. 
pounds 
cwt. 
do. 
do. 
bushels 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


75,183,175 

2,739,203 

5,385 

90,387,087 

9,623,814 

215,739 

775 

1,149,001 

233,033 

96,473 

1,251,823 

3,855,883 

3,585,170 

1,998 

777 

1,144 

13,114 

21,849 

88,358 

2,060,135 

582,573 

27T,008j 

296 

7,319 

56,086 

159,495 

147,108 

5,778 

333,865 

8,610 

308 

210 

68,434 

131 


»    50 

3,153 

797,390 

332,780 

32,682 

240,977 

99,796 

727,375 

624 

93,834 

68,590 

233 

385 

132,990 

1,854,859 

6,955 

546,304 

105,361 

340,635 

133,995 

16,953 

5,662 

1,059 

11 

591,950 

27,660  ) 
1,905  I 
731,970 

48,834 
634,749 

20 

5,400 

49,250 

1,197,682 

110,307 

1,041,021 

454,290 

223,707 

4,913,934 

354 

122,103 

249,908 

44,027,184 

25,774 

50,878 

190 

5,417,933 

9 

21 

5 

2,946,534 

758.582 


|5,789,417 

147,265 

2,387 

3,871,488 

641,025 

20,899 

48 


549,021 


196,915 


In  foreign 
Quantity. 

6,574,211        j 

100,242 

3(52 

8,189,841 

813,912 


40,588 ' 

475  1 


vessels.  Total. 

Value.    Quantity. 


Value. 


4,869 

57 

349,505 

48,859 


113 

584 

6,722 

9,300 

10,077 

451 

6,495 

1,092 

50 

22 

13,705 


11 

2,228 

753,516 

32,538 

9,668 

72,816 

9,528 

12,273 

22 

5,692 

630 

10 

26 

14,940 

45,184 

289 

26,314 

6,320 

63,376 

30,194 

3,211 

1,132 

2,869 

113 

65,821 


47,409 
2,180 
32,746 

3 

14,666 
2,161 

60,689 
4,025 

27,468 


3,813 

J,880 . 


05 


941,927 

11' 
15,455 
3,053 
3,675 
2,559 

2,057 
19,147 

438 


25 

922 
5,862 
12,679 
39,557 
4,500 

444,820 

560 

17,314 


14,233 

253,306 

10 

138,203 

364 

39,081 

,     6,923 

3,426 

2,013 

20 

7 

16,829 

312 

82,778 
27,105 
309,791 


279 
5,521 

55,768 

5,859 

160,489 


1,226 
9,773 


12,854 

32,723 

4,533 

3,453 

132,426 

758,845 

14 

22,880 

140,460 

16,864 

400,275 

95,010 

1,086,419 

8,205,008 

288,678 

8,429 

291,195 

1,031 

556 

273 

1,226,063 

205,027 

30 

14 

372,269 

1,235,806 

83,271 

263,663 

679 

12 

333 

3,543 

14,748 

4 

975 
555 
340 
189 

195 

1,414 

54 


13 

137 

5,496 

937 

10,375 

1,960 

5,932 

31 

1,070 


1,839 

6,636 

1 

7,178 

24 

7,796 

1,261 

695 

410 

77 

80 

1,897 


5,128 

995 

18,595 


1.494 
126 

3,375 
224 

4,675 


52 

19,483 

710 

20,221 

144,389 

173,747 

110,957 

4,311 

5,916 


102,809 

24,979 

6 

4,275 


81,757,386 
2,839,445 
5,747 
98,576,928 
10,437,726 
215,739 
775 
1,189,5891 
233,033 
96,948  I 
1,251,823  f 
3,892,696 
3,588,050  J 
J, 9981 

777 
1,144  ( 
13,179 
21,849  [ 
88,358  | 
2,060,135  I 
1,521,500  I 
277,008  J 
307 
22,774 
\     59,739 
163,170 
149,667 
5,778 
335,922 
27,757 
746 
240 
68,434 

131 


75 

4,075 

803,252 

345/159 

72,239 

245/186 

99,796 

1,172,195 

1,184 

111,178 

65,590 

233 

385 

117,223 

2,108,165 

6,965 

684,507 

105,725 

379,716 

140,918 

20,379 

7,675 

1,079 

18 

608,779 

27,972  ) 
1,905  ] 
814,748 
75,999 
1,004,540 

20 

5,679 

54,771 

1,253,450 

166,166 

1,174,510 

487,013 

227,160 

5,672,779 

23,234 

138,967 

344,918 

52,232,192 

34,203 

51,909 

463 

5,622,960 

9 

21 

5 

4,182,340 

1,022,245 

620 

1,2^6 

24,521 
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Species  of  merchandise. 


PAYING  SPECIFIC  DUTIES. 

Paper— Folio  and  quarter  post          .  pounds  14,966 

Foolscap,  &c do.  1,242,515 

Printing,  he.         ...  do.  2,092 

Sbeatbiag,  &c.          ...  do.  9,174  I 

All  other        ....  do.  42,064  J 

Books — Printed  previous  to  1775          .  volumes  2,573  ) 
in  other  languages  than 
English,  Latin  or 

Greek          .        .  do.  82,460 

in  Latin  or  Greek  pounds  10,035 

allother    ...  do.  118,914 

Glass  ware— Cut  and  not  specified  do.  10,818 

All  other        ...  do.  509,087 

Glasd— Apothecaries'  vials,  not  above 

6  oz.  and  less        .        .        .  groce  225 

above  6  oz.  and  not  above  8  oz.  do.  56 

Pottles,  not  above  a  quart       .  do.  9,535 
exceeding  1  quart  and 

not  above  2  quarts  do. 
exceeding  2  quarts  and 

not  above  1  gallon  do.  13 

Demijohns         ....  do.  43,153 

Window,  not  above  8  by  10  in.  100  sq.  ft.  546 } 

do.      10  by  12  in.  do.  247 

above  10  by  12  and  not  [. 

above  10  by  15  in.  do.  333  I 

do.    10  by  15  do.  782  J 

Fish— Foreign  caught  and  dried          .  quintals  655 

Pickled,  salmon    .        .        .  barrels  1,446 

mackarel      ...  do.  874 

other         ...  do.  365 

Bhocs,  &c.  of  silk         ....  pairs  4,202 

prunelte      .        .        .  do.  1,280 

leather  for  men  or  women  do.  10,819 

children's      ...  do.  696 j 

Boots  and  bootees do.  1,356 

Cigars    .......  M.  36,873 

Playing  cards   ......  packs  77 

Pooling  slates,  various  sizes        .        . 

Total  value  of  merchandise  paying  specific  duties 
do.  do.  ad  valorem 

do.  do.  free  of  duty 

Total 
Treasury  department,  register's  office,  May  1, 1832. 


In  American  vessels. 
Quantity.  Value. 


203,130 


164,072 


7,068 
71,618 


1,008 


In  foreign  vessels. 
Quantity.  Value. 

2,391  "I 
38,730  I 

3,236  {■  9,864 

11,249 

3,016  J 
5041 


10,977 


252 


Quantity. 

17,3571 
1,281,245  | 

5,328  Jr 
20,423  I 
45,680j 

3,077  \ 


91,158  | 
1*,925 

123,660j 
18,344 

749,483 

341 
61 

17,875 


Total. 


22,003 


22,093 


11,620 


2,645 
414,656 

39,344 

25,589,520 
56,698,042 
11,674,548 

$93,962,110 


14 

58,157 
854 
375 

685 
2,691 
1,363 
2-314 
4,552 
454 
4,3351 
1,291  I 
11,199  f 
811  J 
1,455 
39,212 
1,517 


Value. 
212,994 

175,049 

7,81$ 
102,075 

1,260 

81,877 
17,85* 
59,57& 

49,421 

11,954 

2,868 
433,457 

118 
70,349 


28,199,333" 
61,534,966 
13,456,625 


9,229,014 


103,191,124 
T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 


Summary  statement  of  goods,  -wares  and  merchandise,  of 
the  growth,  product  and  manufacture  of  foreign  coun- 
tries exported  from  the  United  States  in  the  year  end- 
ing Sept.  30,  1831. 

[Classes' of  articles  the  value  of  which  exported  was 
less  than  10,000  dollars,  are  omitted.] 
Lapis  culaminaris,  spelter,  zinc,  &c  $11,235 

Furs  (chiefly  to  England)  24,757 

I  fides  and  skins  20,723 

Dye  woods  280,681 

Mahogany  and  other  53,910 

Copper  in  pigs  and  bars  (chiefly  East  Indies  and 
""China) 

« .  plates 

old  (chiefly  to  England) 


123,745 

50,990 

59,817 

21,690 

203,752 

899,365 

831,830 


Gold  (bullion) 

Silver     do. 

Gold  coin 

Silver  coin  5 

Total  value  of  articles  free  of  duty  $7,599,043. 
Manufactures  of  wool — 
Not  exceeding  50* cents  the  sq.  yard  15,462 

100     "  "  32,886 

, 250     «  «  77,151 

400     "  «  47,767 

Pdankets  28,039 

Worsted  stuffs  49,997 

[These  manufactures  were  chiefly  to  Mexico.] 


Silks — piece  goods  other  than  India 

■ other  articles 


Manufactures  of  cotton — ■ 
Printed  and  colored 
White 

Hosiery,  gloves  and  mits,  Sec 
Twist,  yarn,  thread 
Nankeens 
All  other 


1,746,442 

973,774 

57,015 

70,254 

237,330 

144,043 


[The  manufactures  of  cotton  chiefly  to  Mexico  and  S. 
America.  ] 
Silks— India  piece  goods  378,868 
'Other  articles  39,821 


Laces — all  sorts 

Linen,  bleached  and  unbleached 
Other  manufactures  of  flax 
Tickl  a  burgs,  &c. 
Sheetings,  brown  and  white 
Other  manufactures  of  hemp 

[Manufactures  of  silk,  flax  and  hemp,  chiefly 
to  Mexico,  South  America  and  Cuba.] 

Side  arms  and  fire  arms 

Cutting  knives,  sickles,  &c. 

Iron  manufactures  not  specified 

Watches  and  parts  thereof 

Precious  stones,  &c. 

Glass  wares — not  subject  to  specific  duties 

China,  porcelain 

Earthen  ware 

Gilt  wares 

Quicksilver 

Tin  in  plates 

Crude  saltpetre 

Opium 

Raw  silk 

Other  articles  not  specially  enumerated— 
Paying  duty  at  12^  per  cent. 

15  " 

20 

25  " 

30  « 

35  " 

45 

50  " 

Total  value  of  articles  paying  duties  ad  vol.  $8, 
of -which  $7,610,780  were  entitled  to  drawback. 
Woollrns— not  exceeding  SS§  cts. 

square  yard  55,488  sq.yd. 


Sail  duck 


219,616 


$395,598 

227,  S33 

33,766 

865,913 

32,489" 

69,606 

273,465 

12,821 

exported 

17,054 

29,66t 
157,692 
16,675 
20,095 
27,797 
1*3,175 
36,828 
12,381 
361,348 
32,814 
26,689 
91,390 
134,376 

314,472 

901,246 

8,982 

21,930 

110,445 

470 

489 

8,816 

233,946, 


$19,597 
65,178 
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Wine,  Madeira  20,7,38  gals. 

red,  France  or  Spain  150,821     " 

other  do.  60,842     " 

all  other  75,887     " 

Spirits  from  grain  20,384     " 

other  materials  618,916     " 

Oils — olive,  linseed,  &c.  

Teas,  various 
Coffee 
Cocoa 
Sugar,  brown 

; white 

Fruits — 'almonds,  &cc. 

Spices  

Beef  and  pork  441,336 


6,056,629  lbs. 

1,783,003  " 

17,297,837  " 

5,274,579  " 


$22,798 

54,605 

27,558 

73,879 

13,232 

313,142 

23,178 

360,509 

521,527 

174,688 

886,564 

404,993 

78,823 

178,999 

18,2S7 


Saltpetre 

Indigo 

Cotton 

White  and  red  lead 

Lead — har,  pig  and  sheet 

Cordage — tarred 

Muskets 

Iron — rolled 

-hammered 


Steel 

Flax  unmanufactured 

Salt 

Paper,  various 

Glass  wares,  (not  specified) 

Cigars 


362,727  lbs. 
238,218  " 
335,012  " 
164,638  M 
,950,066  « 
982,527  " 
8,734  no. 
14,854  civt. 
780,440  lbs. 
3,088  cwt. 
933     " 
35,689  bush. 


8,015 


$30,457 
278,997 
27,277 
11,880 
60,130 
71,219 
33,695 
12,809 
24,072 
19,470 
1U,169 
13,353 
136,527 
18,659; 
99,230 


GENERAL   RECAPITULATION    OF    FOREIGN   EXPORTS. 


Whither  exported. 

1  Russia  - 

2  Sweden  and  Norway 

3  Swedish  West  Indies 

4  Denmark 

5  Danish  West  Indica    - 

6  Netherlands 

7  Dutch  West  Indies     - 

8  Dutch  East  Indies 

9  England  - 

10  Scotland 

11  Gibraltar 

12  British  East  Indies 

13  British  West  Indies    - 

14  British  American  colonics 

15  Hanse  Towns,  &c.    - 

16  France  on  the  Atlantic    - 

17  France  on  the  Mediterranean 

18  French  West  Indies 

19  French  African  ports 

20  Hayti 

21  Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

22  Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

23  Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries 

24  Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands 

25  Cuba 

26  Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

27  Portugal  - 

28  Madeira        - 

29  Fayal  and  other  Azores 

30  Cape  de  Verd  Island 

31  Italy  and  Malta       - 

32  Trieste  and  other  Adriatic  ports 

33  Turkey,  Levant  and  Egypt 

34  Mexico    - 

35  Central  Republic  of  America 

36  Honduras,  Campeachy,  &c. 

37  Columbia  - 

38  Brazil  - 

39  Argentine  Republic 

40  Chili 

41  Peru       - 

42  South  America,  generally 

43  West  Indies,  generally 

44  Europe,  generally    - 
4§  South  Seas 

46  China 

47  North  west  coast  of  America 

48  Africa,  generally    - 

49  Asia,  generally 


Free  of 
duty. 

§111,376 
19,259 

26,751 

42,160 

25,644 

2,051 

481,370 

1,701,253 

587 

22,159 

615,350 

1,678 

27,823 

46,689 

2,973,613 

81,756 

3,842 

12,644 
6,776 

201 

4,940 

3J  9,374 

35,773 


25,454 
19,440 
39,981 
31,891 
146 

2,398 
216,375 

71,878 
23,819 


200 

15 

100 

411,622 

131 

192,200 


of  merchandise  exported  to  each  country, 
Paying  da- 
tics  ad,  va- 
Vorem. 
§10,293 


Paying  spe- 
cific duties. 


Total. 


7,605 

6,133 

107,183 

27,420 

32,74  I 

102,302 

414,465 

1,781 

23,624 

8,966 

9,514 

2,902 

127,309 

58,746 

25,529 

3,866 

154,405 

1,900 

4,040 

1,477 

10,643 

79-2,359 

9,038 

2,032 

75 

10,816 

28,362 

31,762 

17,978 

4,598,266 

128,888 

10,124 

211,988 

98,175 

98,799 

370,949 

1,040 

4,080 

1,397 

2,327 
567,314 
33,4S7 
27,749 
43,499 


$226,215 

67,260 

3,506 

143,999 

75,159 

159,790 

10,483 

47,770 

251,721 

3,199 

120,003 

51,074 

12,770 

4,721 

605,933 

196,093 

193,641 

5,336 

24,628 
54,752 
3,158 

1,708 

]  ,2  (7 

147,965 

8,434 

5,653 

6,049 

2,741 

269,194 

211,606 

241,047 

35,284 

3,308 
(Kill 
109,352 
73,613 
123,894 
6,576 
11,651 
5,877 

6,536 
67,109 
17,802 
42,142 
15,427 


§347,914 

86,519 

11,111 

176,883 

2-24,502 

212,«(J0 

•ir.,27  i 

631,442 

2,367,439 

5,567 

165,786 

075,390 

23,962 

35,446 

779,931 

3,S28,452 

300.926 

'  13,044 

191,677 
63,428 
7,198 
3,446 
16,830 
1,259,698 
53,245 
2,356 
5,728 
6,049 
13,557 
3:23,010 
202,808 
298,304 
5,086,729 
105,318 
13,732 
282,830 
423,902 
244,290 
518,662 
7,616 
15,731 
7,474 
15 
8,963 
1,046,015 
51,420 
69,891 
251,126 


In  American 
vessels. 

§347,914 

74,718 

11,111 

150,838 

215,915 

19..,:V2(> 

44,307 

631,442 

1,795,018 

3,310 

165,786 

675,390 

10,417 

29,687 

419,864 

3,136,220 

275,380 

8,942 

174,474 

9,199 

458 

3,446 

16,830 

1,170,112 

48,224 

2,356 

5,653 

5,002 

13,557 

223,010 

262,808 

298,304 

2,265,977 

165,318 

12,771 

282,K  SO 

-1(1 1, 59.-, 

244,290 

518,662 

7,616 

15,731 

7,474 

15 

8,963 

1,016,045 

51,420 

69,891 

251,126 


Inforcigr 
vessels. 


11,801 

26,045 

8,587 
17,334 
967  ' 
2,256  ' 
572,421 : 
2,257 


13,545 
5,759  J 
360,067 
92,232  ) 
25,546  f 
4,102  £ 

17,203 
54,229 1 


89,586 
5,021  J 


751 
1,047, 


3,752 


22,307 


To  the  do- 
minions of 
each  power. 

§347,914 
97,630 

401,385 


3,273,590 

779,931 

3,542,422 

191,677 

1,403,845 


27,690 

323,01Q 

2(52,808 

298,304 

5,086,729 

165,318 

13,732 

282,830 

423,902 

211,290 

518,662 

7,616 

15,731 

7,474 

15 

8,963 

1,046,045 

51,420 

69,891 

251,126 


7,599,043        8,233,946        4,200,537        20,033,526        15,874,942        4,158,584        20,033,526 


Entitled  to  drawback 
Not  entitled  to  drawback 


7,610,780        4,110,001         11,720,781  7,866,408        3,854  373 

7,599,043  623,166  90,537  8,312,746  8,008,534  304,211 

Treasury  department,  register's  office,  24JA  April,  1832. 

T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 


General  statement  of  goods,  wares  and  merchan- 
dise, OF  THE  GROWTH,  PRODUCE  OR  MANUFACTURE   OF 

the  United  States,  exported  in  the  year  ending 

30th  September,  1831. 

Fish— dried  or  smoked  230,577  qt.      $625,393 

pickled  (91,787  hhls.  and  8,594  kegs)  304,441 

Oil— spermaceti  78,159  gal.        53,526 

vhale  and  other  fish  1,637,534     "        554,440 


Whale  bone  565,926  lbs.     §133,842 

Spermaceti  candles  847,384     "        217,830 

[Fish  chiefly  exported  to  the  West  Indies — none  to 
Great  Britain  and  only  1,230  dollars  worth  to  France 
—so  with  spermaceti  oil  and  candles — other  whale 
and  fish  eil  chiefly  to  Germany  and  Holland— whaler 
hone  chiefly  to  France  and  Germany.] 
Wood—- staves,  heading,  shingles,  boards,  heVn 

timber,  &c.  1,671,160 
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[Chiefly  to  Cuba  and  Hayti — 190,025  dollars  worth  to 
the  British  West  Indies — only  19,151  dollars  to  Great 
Britain,  and  60,628  to  France.  Of  the  32,335  tons 
of  hewn  timber  exported,  29,967  went  to  the  British 
North  American  colonies.  ] 

Masts  and  spars  $7,806 

Oak  bark  and  other  dyes  99,116 

All  manufactures  of  wood  275,219 

Naval  stores— tar  and  pitch     52,995  bbls. 

rosin  and  turpentine  156,319    "       597,687 

[Naval  stores  chiefly  to  England.] 
Ashes,  pot  and  pearl  10,219  tons    935,613 

[Chiefly  to  England,  British  American  colonies,  France 
and  Holland.] 
Skins  and  furs— ($555,007  to  England)  750,938 

Ginseng  (to  China)  357,002  Ms.      115,928 

Beef  60,770  bbls. 

Tallow  679,623  lbs. 

Hides  299,473  no. 

Horned  cattle  5,881    "       829,982 

[Of  the  value  of  the  products  of  cattle,  $307,027  to 
British  American  colonies,  but  only  23,852  to  the 
British  West  Indies— 151,420  dollars  to  Cuba,  70,986 
to  Hayti,  40,766  to  England,  &c] 

Butter  1,728,212  lbs. 

Cheese  1,131,817  "        264,796 

Pork  51,263  bbls. 

Hams  and  bacon  1,477,446  lbs. 

Lard  6,963,516   " 

Live  hogs  14,690  no.  1,501,644 

[Of  the  value  642,296  dollars  to  Cuba,  298,066  to  Bri- 
tish American  colonies,  (but  only  29,991  to  British 
West  Indies)  188,116  to  Hayti,  100,152  Danish  West 
Indies.  ] 

Horses  2,184,  mules  1,540  218,015 

[Chiefly  to  West  Indies.] 
Sheep— 8,262  14,499 

Wheat  40S,910  bush.       523^270 

Flour  1,806,529  bbls.    9,938,458 

Indian  corn  571,312  bush.      396,617 

meal  207,604  bbls.        595,434 

Rye  meal  19,100  "  71,881 

Rye,  oats  and  other  small  grain  132,717 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread,  67,1 13  bbls.  and  46,048  kegs  250,533 

[The  chief  places  of  export  were— 

Bush,  wheat.     Bbls.  flour.     Bush.  corn. 
England,  &c.  381,252        879,430         190,469 

Brazil  199,870 

British  Am.  colonics  150,795  24,159 

West  Indies  100,382  91,915 

Danish  do  79,316  25,711 

Cuba  97,999 

Chili  42,782 

Hayti  40,790 

Argentine  Republic  35,270 

[The  export  of  flour  was  excessively  large  this  year— 
because  of  a  short  crop  in  England.  A  large  part  of  the 
biscuit  or  ship  bread  was  sent  to  the  British  American 
colonies,  for  the  supply  of  the  British  West  Indies,  be- 
cause of  the  higher  duties  imposed  if  imported  in  Ame- 
rican than  in  British  vessels.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  beef,  pork,  flour,  he.  &cc] 

Potatoes  112,875  bushels  41,147 

Apples  16,375  barrels  3l'l48 

Rice  116,517  tierces  2,016,267 

[31,720  tierces  of  rice  to  England,  17,497  to  Cuba, 
13,287  to  West  Indies  generally,  10,773  to  Hanse  Towns 
10,827  to  France,  8,752  to  Holland,  4,859  to  Denmark 
4,389  British  West  Indies,  &c] 

Cotton,  (sea  island)         8,311,762  lbs. 

other  268,668,022    "  25,289,492 

[All  the  sea-island,  (except  330,912  lbs.  to  France  and 
626  to  Spain),  went  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — Of  the 
other  cotton  212,836,626  lbs.  were  sent  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  45,797,475  to  France,  2,778,858  to  Trieste, 
&c.  2,416,765  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  972,659  to  Holland, 
761,735  to  Russia,  712,609  to  Denmark,  569,199  to  Swe- 
den.    All  else  under  500,000  lbs.] 


Tobacco  86,718  hhds.  4,892,388 

[26,785   hhds.    to  England,   &c.    23,917  to  Holland, 
19,833  to  Hanse  Towns,  2,530  to  Spain,  2,132  to  Gibral- 
tar, 1,722  to  Italy  and  Malta,  1,673  to  France,  1,341  to 
Sweden — all  else  under  1,000  hhds.] 
Flaxseed  120,702  bush.  $216,376 

Hops  265,043  lbs.  26,664 

Wax  430,929  «  114,017 

Household  furniture  229,231 

Coaches  and  other  carriages  49,490 

Hats  353,013 

Saddlery  S9,440 

[The  chief  markets  for  the  four  preceding  articles  are 
in  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  South  America.] 
Beer,  porter  and  cider  76,856  gals.  "} 

and  17,875  doz.  {-141,794 

Spirits  from  grain  326,491  !?als.J 

Leather  316,795  tfw. 

Boots,  4,777  pr. 

Shoes  257,150  "  290,937 

[Leather,  &c.  chiefly  to  Cuba  and  British  American 
colonies.] 
Tallow  candles  2,669,211  lbs. 

Soap  5,752,430  "  643,252 

[Chiefly  to  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  other  West  Indies,  and 
South  America.  ] 

Snuff  27,967  lbs. 

Tobacco  manufactured  3,639,856  "         292,475 

[Of  the  value,  141,725  to  British  American  colonies, 
15,113  British  West  Indies,  14,785  Dutch  West  In- 
dies, &c] 

Linseed  oil  8,643  gala. 

Spirits  turpentine  131,934 ""           54,092 

Brown  sugar  180,132  lbs.         10,105 

Cables  and  cordage  622  civt.         6,109 

Lead  152,578  lbs.          7,068 

Nads  1,063,249  "           62,376 

Iron  castings  21,827 

manufactures  149^438 

Spirits  from  molasses  U0,55i  gals.      34,569 

Sugar  refined  2,057,487  lbs.       215,794 

Chocolate     „  17,534  "             1,965 

Gunpowder  734,689  "          102,033 

Copper  and  brass  manufactures  55,755 

M<     ciftal  drags  104,760 

Cotton  goods— printed,  &c.  96,931 

white  947,932 

Nankeen  2,397 

Twist,  yarn  and  thread  1 7^221 

Other  manufactures  of  cotton  61,832 

Hemp — cloth  and  thread  231 

.    °ags  2,599 

Wearing  apparel  59,749 

Combs  and  buttons  120,217 

3,947 


Brushes 

Billiard  tables,  &c. 

Umbrellas 

Leather  and  morocco  skins 

Fire  engines,  &c. 

Printing  presses  and  types 

Musical  instruments 

Books  and  maps 

Paper  and  other  stationary 

Paints  and  varnish 

Vinegar 

Earthen  and  stone  ware 

Glass 

Tin 

Pewter  and  lead 

Marble  and  stone 

Gold  and  silver  leaf 

Gold  and  silver  coin 

Artificial  flowers 

Molasses 

Trunks 

Brick  and  lime 

Salt- — domestic 

All  other  manufactures 

Others  not  enumerated 


2'3^ 
29,58T) 

58,146 

5,630 

8,713 

10,903 

35,609 

55,121 

22,022 

7,178 

7,378 

102,736 

3,909 

6,422 

3,588 

3,464 

2,058,474 

11,439 

948 

5,326 

4,412 

(45,877  bush.)      26,848 

394,681 

715,311 
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to  prevent  a  break  in  the  matter  when  the  volun 


WHITHER   EXPORTED. 


SUMMARY    STATEMENT   OF   DOMESTIC    EXPORTS. 

In  American  vessels.     In  foreign  vessels. 


1  Russia         - 

2  Prussia  - 

3  Sweden  and  Norway 

4  Swedish  West  Indies      - 

5  Denmark  - 

6  Danish  West  Indies        - 

7  Holland 

8  Dutch  East  Indies  - 

9  Dutch  West  Indies    - 

10  England 

11  Scotand      ----- 

12  Ireland  -         -         -         _         - 

13  Gibraltar 

14  British  African  ports     -        -        - 

15  British  East  Indies      -         -         - 

16  British  West  Indies        -         - 

17  British  American  colonies 

18  Hanse  Towns  and  ports  of  Germany 

19  France  on  the  Atlantic 

20  France  on  the  Mediterranean 

21  French  West  Indies 

22  Hayti 

23  Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

24  Spain  on  the  Mediterranean   - 

25  Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries 

26  Manilla  and  the  Philippine  Isles     - 

27  Cuba  

28  Other  Spanish  West  Indies    - 

29  Portugal  -         -         -         _ 

30  Madeira         -         -         -         _         - 

31  Fayal  and  other  Azores 

32  Cape  de  Verd  Islands    -        -        - 

33  Italy  and  Malta  - 

34  Sicily 

35  Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports 

36  Turkey,  Levant,  &c.     -         -         - 

37  China 

38  Mexico         -        -        -        _        - 

39  Honduras  - 

40  Central  Republic  of  America 

41  Colombia  -         -         -         _ 

42  Brazil 


43  Argentine  Republic 

44  Chili    - 


45  Peru  -         - 

46  South  America,  generally     - 

47  Asia,  generally 

48  West  Indies,  generally 

49  Europe,  generally     - 

50  Africa,  generally 

51  South  Seas        - 

52  North  West  coast  of  America 


$114,852 

27,043 

178,685 

239,643 

178,333 

1,360,597 

1,614,401 

128,884 

364,526 

21,759,444 

450,437 

456,861 

424,806 

6,064 

132,442 

1,003,028 

3,341,003 

958,619 

4,773,597 

668,988 

677,676 

1,072,552 

201,549 

39,504 

34,931 

15,994 

2,913,381 

229,165 

39,149 

166,273 

5,482 

44,503 

371,515 

2,369 

276,561 

38,503 

244,790 

744,351 

42,292 

141,179 

375,319 

1,644,850 

415,489 

849,493 

8,560 

19,922 

48,268 

580,382 

25,702 

175,166 

16,910 

27,206 


Total  -  -     49,671,239 

Treasury  department,  register's  office,  February  20th,  1S32, 

Summary  statement  of  the  value   of  the  exports   of  the 

growth,  produce  ai'id  manufacture  'of  the  U.  States, 
during  the  year  commencing  on  the  \st  October,  1830, 
and  ending  on.  the  30th  day  of  September,  1831. 

The  sea. 
Fisheries — 
Dried  fish  or  cod  fisheries  $625,393 
Pickled  fish  or  river  fisheries,  her- 
ring, shad,  salmon,  mackerel  304,441 
Whale  and  other  fish  oil  554,440 
Spermaceti  oil  53,526 
Whalebone  133,842 
Spermaceti  candles  217,830 


11,826 
12,294 

60,478 
92,891 

6,331 

7,081,986 

•  734,705 

133,680 

4,281 


414,263 

685,389 

853,622 

189,960 

2,879 

27,157 

54,146 

34,035 

35,617 


720,763 
32,636 

5,290 

5,067 

929 


347,138 
3,941 


47,771 


.1,605,818 


To  each  country, 

$114,852 

27,043 

190,510 

251,9375 

178,333 ? 

1,421,075  5 

1,707,292-) 


I 


} 


128,884 

370,857-' 

28,841,430' 

1,185,142 

589,941 

429,087 

6,064 

132,442 

1,417,291 

4,026, 392J 

1,812,241 

4,963,557 

671,867 

704,833 

1,126,698 

235,584" 

75,121 

34,931 

15,994 

3,634,144 

261,801 

39,149  ] 

171,563  I 

10,549  f 

45,432j 

371,515 

2,369 

276,561 

38,503 

244,790 

1,091,489 

46,233 

141,179 

375,319 

1,652,193 

415,489 

849,493 

8,560 

19,922 

48,268 

628,153 

25,702 

175,166 

16,910 

27,206 

61,277,057 
T.  L. 


To  the  dominie 

of  each  po  we; 

$114,852 

27,043 

442,448 


1,599,408 
2,207,033 


Vol.  XLIII.—  Sic  11, 


,889,472 


The  forest. 
Skins  and  furs 
Ginseng 

Product  of  wood' — ■ 
Staves,  shingles,  boards  and  hewn 

timber 
Other  lumber 
Masts  and  spars 
Oak  bark  and  other  dye 
All  manufactures  of  wood 
Nav.  st.  tar,  pitch,  rosin  St  turpentine  397,687 
Ashes,  pot  and  pearl  935,613 


36,627,78< 

1,812,241 
6,340,252 
1,126,69! 

4,257, 57i 

266,69. 

371,51, 

2,36' 

276,56 

38,50. 

244,79' 

1,091,48 

46,23 
141,17 
375,31 
1,652,19, 
415,48 
849,49 
8,56 

19,92 

48,26 
628,15 

25,70 
175,16 

16,91 

27,20 

61,277,05 
SMITH,  regista 

$750, 
115, 


$1,467,065 
214,105 
7,806 
99,116 
275,219 


3,396, 
4,263, 
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Agriculture. 
Product  of  animals — 
Beef,  tallow,  hides,  horned  cattle 
Butter  and  cheese 
Pork,  (pickled),  bacon,  lard,  live 

hogs 
Horses  and  mules 
Sheep 


Vegetable  food—- 
Wheat 
Flour 
Indian  corn 
Indian  meal 
Rye  meal 
Rye,   oats   and  other 

and  pulse 
Biscuit  or  ship  bread 
Potatoes 
Apples 
Rice 


$829,982 
264,796 

,501,644 

218,015 

14,499 


2,828,936 


small   grain 


523,270 

9,938,458 

396,617 

595,434 

71,881 

132,717 

250,533 

41,147 

31,148 

2,016,267 


lxJ,VJI  ,**<  4 

16,826,408 

Tobacco 

4,892,388 

Cotton 

25,289,492 

All  other  agricultural  products — > 

Indigo 

Flax  seed 

216,376 

Hops 

26,664 

Brown  sugar 

10,105 

253,145 

Manufactures. 

Soap  and  tallow  caudles 

643,252 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes 

290,937 

Household  furniture 

229,231 

Coaches  and  other  carriages 

49,490 

Hats 

353,013 

Saddlery 

39,440 

Wax 

114,017 

Spirits   from  grain,  beer,  ale  and 

porter 

141,794 

Snuff  and  tobacco 

292,475 

Lead 

7,068 

Linseed  oil,  &  spirits  of  turpentine 

54,092 

Cordage 

6,109 

Iron,  pig  bar  and  nails 

62,376 

castings 

21,827 

all  manufactures  of 

149,438 

Spirits  from  molasses 

34,569 

Sugar  refined 

215,794 

Chocolate 

1,965 

Gunpowder 

102,033 

Copper  and  brass 

55,755 

Medicinal  drugs 

104,760 

2,969,435 

Cotton  pieoe  goods — 

Printed  or  colored 

96,931 

White 

947,932 

Nankeens 

2,397 

Twist,  yarn  and  thread 

17,221 

All  otlier  manufactures  of 

61,832 

Manufactures  of  glass 

tin 

pewter  and  lead 

marble  and  stone 

gold  and  silver,  and  gold  leaf 
Gold  and  silver  coin 
Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry 
Molasses 
Trunks 
Brick  and  lime 
Salt 


Articles  not  enumerated- 
Manufactured 
Other  articles 


1,126,313 
Flax  and  hemp — ■ 

Cloth  and  thread  231 

Bags,  and  all  manufactures  of  2,599 

Wearing  apparel  59'749 

Combs  and  buttons    '  120,217 

Brushes  8,947 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus  2,343 

Umbrellas  and  parasols  29,580 

Leather  and  morocco  skins  not  sold  per  lb.  58,146 

Printing;  presses  and  type  8,713 

Musical  instruments  10,906 

Books  and  maps  35,609 

Paper  and  other  stationery  55,121 

Paints  and  varnish  22,022 

Vinegar  7,178 

Earthen  and  stone  ware  7,378 

Fire  engines  and  apparatus  5,630 


$102,736 

3,909 

6,422 

3,588 

3,464 

2,058,474 

11,439 

948 

5,326 

4,412 

26,848 

3,783,248 

394,681 
715,311 

1,109,992 

61,277,057 
Treasury  department,  registers  office,  March  1,  1832. 

T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 

A  general  statement  exhibiting  the   quantity  of  American  and 

foreign  tonnage  entered  into  and  departed  from   the    United 

States  from  the  1st  day  of  October,  1830,  to  the  30th  duv  of 

December,  1831.  J    J 

FnnM  Entering.  Departing. 

Amcri.     British.  Ameri.  British. 
8,931  4,310 

700  387 

11,346  3,232 

4,793  7,199  117 

27,501  534        3,060 

24,076  41,730 

2,533  23,168  506 

11,296  11,430 

223,345 

5,674 

4,388 

3,599 

5,342 

38,046 

275 

92,672 

248 

15,934 

40,849 

13,774 

26,704 

6,760 

9,583 

1,963 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands     2,938 

Cuba 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

Maderia 

Fayal  and  the  other  Azores 

Cape  de  Verd  Island* 

Italy 

Sicily 

Trieste 

Turkey,  &c. 

Hayti 

Mexico 

Central  Republic 

Columbia 

Honduras 

Brazil 

Argentine  Republic 

Cisplatme  Republic 

Chili 

Peru 

South  America,  generally 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

China 

Asia,  generally 

West  Indies,  generally 

Europe,  generally 

Africa,  generally 

South  seas 

Northwest  coast  of  America 

Uncertain 

Total 


Russia 

Prussia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Swedish  West  Indies 

Danish  West  Indies 

Netherlands 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

British  East  Indies 

British  West  Indies 

Newfoundland 

British  American  colonies 

Other  British  colonies 

Hanse  Towns 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  West  Indies 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

Teneriffe  &  the  other  Canaries 


83,235 
9,102 
2,306 


17,903 
94,776 


2,722 
57 


132,a30 
24,060 
5,043 
2,514 
660 
875 
10,683 
2,080 
1,920 
3,918 
26,446 
22,377 
2,821 
9,174 
1,456 
29,8.55 
9,652 
274 
3,729 
2,577 
703 
929 
4,316 
1,171 
2,903 
4,169 
2,511 
29,581 
375 
80 


1,309 


169 


140 


922,952    215,887    972,504    211,270 
Other  foreign  tonnage  entering.  Total  tons. 

8,8/4  French  from  France,  2,793  French  West  Indies, 
34  Cuba  ' 

19,392  Spanish  from  Cuba,  162  other  Spanish  West  In- 
dies, 64  Dutch  West  Indies 
137  Portuguese  from  Portugal,  133  Fayal 
159  Sardinian  from  Italy,  152  Mexico 
57  Dutch  from  Swedish  W«st  Indies,  349  Dutch  W 
Indies,  616  Hansc  Towns 


11,701 

19,618 
270 
311 
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10,295  Hanseatic,  from  Hanse  Towns,  2&5  France,  596 

Portugal 
2,999  Swedish,  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  27  S.  West 
Indies,  126  Cuba,  256  Portugal,  200  Brazil 
133  Danish  from   Swedish  W.  Indies,  2,293  Danish 
do.  248  Dutch  do.  379  Hanse  Towns,  2,955  Spa- 
nish West  Indies,  66  Colombia,  186  Brazil 
577  Russian;  from  Rdssia 
311  Prussian;  fro  me  Hanse  Towns 
699  Haytien,  froiil  Hayti 
JLO,037  Mexican,  from  Mexico 


11,176 
3.653 


6,2.50 
577 
311 


342  Brazillian,  from  Brazil 
94  Colombian  from  South  America  generally 

Tot  a  l — Foreign 

American 
Other  foreign  tonnage  departing — 
French  7,165;  Spanish  19,072;  Portuguese  133;  Dutch  i,913; 
Sardinian  150;  Hanseatic  12,319;  Swedish  2,821;  Danish  4,971; 
Russian  577;  Prussian  3i2;  Haytien  1,006;  Mexican  9,850;  Bra- 
zillian 193;  Colombian  242. 

Total— Foreign  271,994 

American  973,504 


Statistical  view  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  the  value  of  every  description  of  imports  from,  and  the  value  of  arti- 
cles of  every  description  of  exports  to,  each  foreign  country;  also,  the  tonnage  of  American  und  foreign  vessels  arriving  from,  and 
departing  to;  each  foreigit  country  during  the  year  indirig  on  the  20th  day  of  September,  1831; 


COUNTRIES.  Value  of 

imports. 

i  Russia                                 ;        ;  $1,608,328 

2  Prussia         .....  50,970 

•3  Sweden  and  Norway       .        .  901,812 

4  Swedish  West  Indies          .         .  218,918 

5  Denmark           ....  575 

6  Danish  West  Indies            .        .  1,651,641 

7  Netherlands     ....  989,837 

8  Dutch  West  Indies      .        ;        ;  343,799 

9  Diitch  East  Indies    ;         ;        .  319,395 

10  England       .....  41,854,323 

11  Scotland           ....  1^977,830 

12  Ireland                                            .  261,564 

13  Gibraltar                                      ;  150,517 

14  British  African  porta  :        : 

15  British  East  Indies           .        .  1,544,273 

16  British  West  Indies     ;        .        .  1,303,301 

17  Newfoundland,  &c.  .         ; 

18  British  American  colonies          .  864,909 

19  Other  British  colonies     ; 

20  Hanse  Towns      ....  3,493,301 

21  France  on  the  Atlantic    .         .  12,876,977 

22  France  on  the  Mediterranean  1,188,766 
S3  French  West  Indies    .        .        ;  671,842 

24  Spain  on  the  Atlantic      ;        ;  566.072 

25  Spain  on  the  Mediterranean       .  709-022 

26  Teneriffe  and  the  other  Canaries  125,159 

27  Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands  348,995 

28  Cuba 8,371,797 

29  Other  Spanish  West  Indies        .  1,580,156 

30  Portugal 124,446 

31  Madeira 177,369 

32  Fayal  and  the  other  Azores     .  32,092 

33  Cape  de  Verd  Islands         .        .  63,643 

34  Italy 1,704,264 

35  Sicily 144,047 

36  Trieste,  &c.              »        i        .  161,062 

37  Turkey        .....  521,598 

38  Hayti        .....  1,580,578 

39  Mexico         .....  5.166,745 

40  Central  Republic  of  America  '198,504 

41  Colombia     .....  1,207,154 

42  Honduras          ....  44,463 

43  Brazil 2,375,829 

44  Argentine  Republic          .        .  928,103 

45  Cisplatine  Republic    . 

46  Peru 917,788 

47  Chili 413758 

48  South  America,  generally       .  4,924 

49  Cape  of  Good  Hope     .        .        . 

50  China       .....  3,083,205 

51  Asia,  generally    ....  77,861 

52  East  Indies,  generally      .        . 

53  West  Indies,  generally       .        .  i0,69l 

54  Europe,  generally     .        .         . 

55  Africa,  generally          .         .        .  148,932 

56  South  Seas       ....  51,186 

57  Northwest  coast  of  America       .  67,635 

58  Uncertain         .        .        .        .  11,168 


COMMERCE. 

Navigation. 

Value  Of  exports 

; 

American  tonnage. 

Foreign  tonnage. 

Domestic 
produce. 

Foreign 
produce. 

total. 

Entered 
into  the 
U.  S. 

Departed 
from  U. 
States. 

Entered 
into  the 
U.  S. 

Depart- 
ed from 
U.S. 

$  114,852 

$347,914 

$463,766 

8,93t 

4,310 

577 

27,043 

27,043 

700 

387 

190,511 

86,519 

377,030 

11,346 

3,332 

2,999 

472 

251 ,937 

11,111 

363,048 

4,793 

7,199 

263 

552 

178,333 

176,883 

355^16 

3,060 

1,421,075 

224,502 

1,645,577 

27,501 

41,730 

2,827 

2,708 

l;7d7,292 

212,860 

1,920,152 

24,076 

23,168 

349 

1,994 

370,857 

45,274 

416,131 

11,296 

11,430 

312 

194 

128,884 

631,442 

760,326 

2,533 

6.498 

28.841,430 

2,367^439 

31,208,869 

233,345 

335,345 

84,324 

83,461 

ljl85,149 

5,567 

1,190,709 

5,674 

6,312 

11,008 

9,102 

589,941 

589,941 

4,388 

7,838 

7,020 

2,306 

429,087 

165,786 

594;873 

3^599 

11,703 

256 

6^084 

6,064 

i3i 

132,442 

675,390 

807,833 

5,343 

6,481 

1,417,291 

23,962 

1,441,253 

38,046 
375 

40,922 
277 

23,760 
736 

17,903 

4^026,392 

35,446 

4,061,838 

92,672 

248 

79,364 
434 

82,557 

94,776 

1,812,241 

779,931 

2,593,172 

15,934 

17,147 

13,175 

17,487 

4,963,557 

3,228,452 

8,192,009 

40,849 

48,022 

8,666 

3,732 

671,867 

300,926 

972,793 

13,774 

15^459 

493 

1,477 

704,833 

13,044 

7l7;877 

36,704 

35,334 

2,793 

3,254 

335,584 

63;428 

299,012 

6,760 

4,598 

1,068 

75,121 

7,198 

82,319 

9,583 

1,905 

536 

34,931 

3,446 

38,377 

1,963 

1,418 

15,994 

16,830 

32,824 

2,938 

249 

3,634,144 

1,259,698 

4,893,842 

132,830 

132,222 

i  9,639 

17,816 

261,801 

53,245 

315,046 

24,060 

8,272 

3,117 

1,051 

39,149 

2,356 

41,505 

5,043 

1,598 

1,451 

171,563 

5,728 

177,291 

2,514 

5,163 

131 

10,549 

6,049 

16,598 

660 

475 

397 

251 

45^432 

13,557 

58,989 

875 

1,200 

236 

371,515 

323,010 

694,525 

i0,683 

9,120 

159 

2,369 

3,369 

2,080 

37g 

276,561 

362,808 

539,369 

1,920 

4,315 

38,503 

298,304 

336,807 

3,918 

2,935 

1,196,698 

191,677 

1,318,375 

36,446 

27,807 

699 

1,006 

1,091,489 

5^086,729 

6,178,318 

23,377 

22,303 

11,498 

10,019 

141,179 

165,318 

306,497 

2,821 

3,315 

375,319 

282,830 

658,149 

9,174 

7.188 

56 

46,233 

13,732 

59,965 

1,456 

1,449 

600 

223 

1,652,193 

423,902 

3,076,095 

99,855 

36,892 

1,360 

203 

415,489 

244^290 

659,779 

9.653 
274 

8,169 
356 

8,560 

7,616 

1£,178 

3,577 

523 

849,493 

518*662 

1,368,155 

3,729 

11,145 

19,922 

15,731 

35,653 

703 
939 

1,018 

89  i 

94 

242 

244,790 

1.046,045 

1,290,835 

4,316 

5,061 

48,268 

'351,126 

299,394 

1,171 

2,447 
669 

628,153 

7,474 

635,637 

2,903 

17,839 

4od 

25,702' 

15 

35,717 

4,169 

560 

2,030 

175,166 

69,891 

245,057 

3,511 

5,098 

148 

16,910 

8,963 

35.873 

39,581 

39,470 

27,206 

51,420 

78,636 

375 
80 

783 

Total 
Treasury  department, 


.     103,191,124    61,277,057    20,033,525    81,310,583 
iter's  office,  May  1st,  1832. 


932,952 


972,504        281,948        27l,S 
T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 


Statement  of  the  commerce  of  each  state  and  territory,  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  October;  1830,  and  ending  on  the  30th  day  of 

September,  1831. 

VALUE  OF  IMPORTS.  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 

Domestic  produce.  Foreign  produce. 


STATES   and 

territories.      In  Ameri- 
can vessels, 

1  Maine  832,303 

2  N.  Hampshire    146,205 

3  Vermont  166,206 

4  Mass.  13,982,768 

5  Rhode  Island      562,161 

6  Connecticut       405,066 

7  New  York     53,617,033    3,460,384 

8  New  Jersey 

9  Pennsylv'a     11,623,584 


Inforcign 
vessels. 
109,104 


286, 


Total. 

94i,407 
146,205 
166,206 

14,269,056 
562,161 
405,066 

57,077,417 


500,199     12,124,083 


InAmeri-  In  foreign 
can  vesseli.     vessels. 
710.752         88,996 
109,456 
925,127 
3,910,354 
348,250 
482,073 
13,899,628    1,826,490 

11,430 
3,293,496       297,805 


Total. 


In  Ameri-  In  foreign 
can  vessels,     vessels. 


116,847 


799,748 

109,456 

925,137 

4,027,201 

348,250 

482,073 

15,726,118 

14,430 

3,594,303 


5,103 
1,766 

3,704,930 

19,215 

810 

8,658,955 

1,818,411 


1,150,071 
101,000 


Total. 
5,825 
1,766 

3,706,562 

19,215 

810 


Total  value 

of  domestic 

and  foreign 

m  oduce. 

805,573 

111,292 

925,127 

7,733,763 

367,465 

482,883 


9,809,026    35,535,144 

11,430 

1,919,411      5,513719 
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VALUE    OK    IMPORTS. 


STATES    AND 
TERRITORIES. 

10  Delaware 

11  Maryland 

12  D.  Columbia 

13  Virginia 

14  N.  Carolina 

15  S.  Carolina 

16  Georgia 

17  Alabama 

18  Mississippi 

19  Louisiana 

20  Ohio 

21  Florida  ter. 

22  Michigan  ter 


In  Ameri- 
can vessels. 
21,656 
4,513,897 
180,573 
383,797 
186,802 
85;?,  17 1 
233,208 
143,320 

5,969,622 
153 
110,196 
27,299 


Inforeign 
vessels. 

312,680 
12,982 

104,725 
9,554 

384,992 

163,642 
81,115 


Total. 

21,656 

4,826,577 
193,555 
488,522 
196,356 

1,2:38,163 
399,940 
224,435 


In  Amen 

can  vessels. 

34,514 

3,294,722 

1,171,945 

3,644,671 

293.312 

4,433^90 

2,887,532 

1,216,455 


value  or  ExroRTS.  Total  valm 

Domestic  produce.  Foreign  produce.  of  domesti 


Inforeign 
vessels. 

435,784 

35,572 

505,315 

47.661 

2,094,915 

1,069,713 

1,196,407 


Total. 


In  Ameri 
can  vessels. 


3,797,071      9,766,693 

464  617 

5,514         115.710 

27^99 


968,610  3,866,921 

8,134  6,594 

11,696  16,797 
12,392 


34,514 
3,730,506 
1,207,517 
4,149,986 
340,973 
6,528,605 
3,957,245 
2,412,862 

12,835,531 
14,728 
28.493 
12,392 


Inforeig 

vessels. 


564,183 
13,458 


15,573 
1.834 
1,032 


13,958 


167 

31,023 

734 


578,141 

13,458 

489 

167 

46,596 

2,568 

1,032 


1,067,181    2,859,277    3,926,458 


andforcigi 

•produce. 

34,51' 

4,308,64' 

1,220,97; 

4,150,47; 

341,141 

6,575,20 

3,959,81: 

2,413,89 

16,761,98 
14,72 
30,49 
12,39 


Total     93,962,110    9,229,014  103,191,124    49,671,239  11,605,818    61,277,057  15,874,942    4,158,584  20,033,526    81,310,58 


NAVIGATION. 


STATES   AND   TERRITORIES. 

1  Maine  .... 

2  New  Hampshire  . 

3  Vermont       .... 

4  Massachusetts 

5  Rhode  Island 

6  Connecticut 

7  New  York 

8  New  Jersey 

9  Pennsylvania 

10  Delaware 

11  Maryland 

12  District  of  Columbia    . 

13  Virginia        .... 

14  North  Carolina    . 

15  South  Carolina  . 

16  Georgia        .... 

17  Alabama      .... 

18  Mississippi  ; 

19  Louisiana    .... 

20  Ohio  .... 

21  Florida  territory 

22  Michigan  territory 

Total  922,952  972,504 

Treasury  department,  register's  office,  May  1st,  1832. 

A  statement   exhibiting  the  quantity  of  American   and  foreign  1 


Quantity  of  foreign  ton'ge. 
Entered.  "Departed. 


Total  Am.  fy  foreign  ton'gt 
Entered.  Departed 


tonnage  entered,  into,  and  departed  from  each  district,  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1831. 

American.  '  Foreign 

Entered.  Departed.  Entered.  Departed 


I  of  , 
dfro 
>/  Se 


DISTRICTS. 


Passamaquody 

Machias 

Frenchman's  bay 

Waldoborough 

Wiscasset 

Path 

Penobscot 

Kennebunk 

Portland 

Belfast 

Saco 

York 

Portsmouth 

Vermont 

Newburyport 

Ipswich 

Gloucester 

Salem 

Marblehead 

Boston 

Plymouth 

Edgartown 

New  Bedford 

Barnstable 

Dighton 

Newport 

Bristol 

Providence 

New  London 

Middletown 

New   Haven 

Fairfield 

New  York 

Sag  Harbor 

Champlain 

Oswego 

Buffalo 


tons.  3,953 

318 

952 

870 

955 

7,668 

1,594 

1,066 

33,621 

566 

72 

7,198 

20,201 

5,890 

88 

3,605 

13,043 

1,127 

116,782 

2,400 

13,332 

23,165 

3,087 

960 

5.190 

6,304 

12,351 

7,057 

2,571 

7,832 

290 

278,571 

591 

18,364 

3,692 

9,720 


4,845 

1,194 

568 

384 

7,281 

1,039 

1,588 

41,830 

2,407 

446 

4,362 

20,201 

5,921 

3,373 

16,759 

893 

94,708 

1,732 

3,141 

30,260 

56 

667 

4,064 

9,068 

9,655 

8,314 

1,723 

9,466 

636 

758 

3.693 


49,331 
133 


324 


49,331 


55,107 


18,919 


46 

18,919 


49,819 

49,872 

101,454 
7,198 
20,201 

111,45 

4,36 
20,20 

9,760 

7,483 

192,219 

165,01 

100 

23,945 
17,750 

22,78 
20,13 

77,719 

72,414 

393,691 
369 

80,058 

326,77 
70 

72,74 

8,826 

7,596 

2,186 

965 

3,736 

1,76 

10,455 

10,276 

65,826 

75,6-1 

872 

878 

5,668 

20,2- 

9,985 

11,879 

32,91  fr 

60,5* 

1,729 

1 ,990 

18,502 

3:2,5; 

29,011 

29,045 

53,390 

r;',Y 

13,491 

14,307 

29,034 

50, 0£ 

11,840 

10,953 

29,166 

25,6t 

55,541 

53,558 

131,772 

150,3 

138 

138 

229 

2/ 

476 

610 

4,931 
43 

5,7" 

281,948 

271,994 

1,204,900 

1,244,4 

T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 

Sackett's  Harbor 

3,953 

3,899 

Genessee 

704 

669 

419 

4 

Niagara 

377 

907 

2,346 

2,3 

Perth  Ainboy 

146 

672 

Bridgetown 

31 

Great  Egg  Harbor 

223 

Philadelphia 

71,232 

65,149 

8,826 

7,5 

1,550 

799 

2,186 

9 

Baltimore 

54,790 

64,872 

10,455 

10,2 

Snow  Hill 

581 

498 

Georgetown 

629 

4,376 

Alexandria 

4,167 

14,985 

872 

8 

Norfolk 

9,841 

16,493 

8,125 

hf 

Petersburg 

5,068 

6,733 

Richmond 

6,124 

22,398 

1,860 

4,4 

East  River 

461 

337 

Tappaliannoek 

814 

1,911 

Folly  Landing 

165 

339 

Cherry  Stone 

460 

508 

Wilmington 

8,844 

17,467 

1,611 

1,9 

Newbern 

2,118 

3,286 

61 

Washington 

728 

1,072 

Edenton 

758 

2,241 

Camden 

3,722 

4,238 

54 

Plymouth 

476 

1,532 

Beaufort 

127 

Ocraeoke 

701 

Charleston 

34,379 

48,126 

29,011 

29,0 

Savannah 

15,250 

31,919 

13,006 

Brunswick 

293 

798 

465 

4 

Pensacola 

162 

581 

Appalachicola 

141 

Key  West 

4,152 

4,582 

476 

6 

Mobile 

10,126 

14,707 

11,840 

10,9 

Mississippi 

76,231 

96,753 

55,511 

53,5 

Cuyahoga 

91 

91 

138 

1 

Detroit 

43 

43 

Total  922,952 

Treasury  department,  register's 


972,504        281,918      271,9 
iffice,  May,  \st    1832. 

T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 


Abstract  of  the  tonnage  of  the  several  districts  of  the  United  State*  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1830 


ttegi  tered 


Passamaquody  Maine,  tons— 95ths. 

Machias 

Frenchman's  Bay 


Perma- 
nent. 

578  17 
137  64- 

2,593  49 


Tempo- 
rary. 

7,058  1  1 

57    r.i 
18  67 


En  roll 'd  and  licensed. 
Parma?       Tempo- 
nent.  rary. 

2,850  09 

3, 2..  I   33 


Lice'd  under  20  ts. 
Coasting        Cod 

trade.         fishery. 


20  91 
71  56 


47  73 
155  16 


Aggrtgai 
of  each  d 
tiiit. 
10,486 
4,099 
6,090 
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Registered.  EnrollM and  licensed.    I.ice'd  under  20  ts. 

districts.  Perina-  Tempo-        Perma-        Tempo-      Coasting        Cod 

Bent.  rary.            nent.            rary.  trade.        fishery. 

Penobscot,  tons— 95ths 3,16171  414  09      15,003  89  343  77       2.53  44 

Belfast 1,617  47  436            11,075  77  30  76          85  62 

Waldoborough 2,322  40  480  37      18,096  74  167  57       722  37 

Wiscasset 1,730  94  501  72        5,304  25  205  73       206  28 

Bath 14,944  09  1,369            10,149  04  15  68        190  68 

Portland 26,209  66  3,107  59      13,013  29  175  11        212  09 

Saco 953  19  2,264  87  122  28 

Kennebunk 2,789  67  1,989  45  10  10 

York 103  52  490  15       331  30  13  10          19  18 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire     ....  8,701  71  1,051  27        8,137  03       249  05  60  21          43  93 

Nevvburyport,  Massachusetts          .        .        .  8,543  31  1,171  13        6,838  43  24  55 

Ipswich 140  10  2,191  75 

Gloucester 1,890  67  207  56        9,154  05  18  06       471  93 

Salem 20,849  91  660  93        6,684  69 

Marblehead ,  1,196  83  5,742  15 

Boston •  .         •        •  93,966  02  6,248  81       31,260  22    3,439  49  20  64          73  84 

Plymouth 10,665  27  425  25        8,284  30  21  63         80  24 

Dighton •        •  301  33  3,303  35  57  02 

New  Bedford 44,688  75  1,398  01         8,952  57          99  12  30  78         87  22 

Barnstable 2.378  62  30  60      22,655  31  120  30 

Edgartown 1,005  61  1,006  75           721  29  59  12 

Nantucket 18,766  37  87  80        3,241  12        179  41  52  71 

Providence,  Rhode  Island       ....  9,876  67  4,523  75 

Bristol 6,327  68  327  16         1,377  77  54  06 

Newport  ........  4,479  87  399  91         3,211  80  260  03         72  08 

Middletown,  Connecticut 1.604  77  7,208  01         49  58         171  31 

New  London 8,903  85  1,100  79        5,606  23  64  40       537  72 

New  Haven 2,717  47  236  86        3,993  OS  148  90          32  51 

Fairfield 296  36  128  70        8,397  58  65  14 

Vermont,  Vermont 877  38 

Champlain,  New  York 2,417  38 

Backetfs  Harbor 912  03  30  29 

Oswego 311  43  194  36           595  57  17  22 

Niagara • 

Genessee 585  86  1,082  79 

Osweaatcbie 128  03  17  65 

Buffalo  Creek 28  21  2,272  16 

Sag  Harbor 4,465  32  2.605  91  16140         4146 

New  York 85,432  37  16,514  12     146,788  33  7,706  61        115  94 

Cape  Vincent 85  80  187  86 

Perth  Arnboy,  New  Jersey      ....  458  57        7,286  03  460  41 

Bridgetown 115  33  9,757  53  411  65 

Burlington ■  2,374  12  19  29 

Little  Egg  Harbor 2,457  26  161  74 

Great  Egg  Harbor 9,436  54  44  54 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania        ....  41,802  12  6,133  20      23,459  44  295  13 

Presque  Isle 44  481  24 

Wilmington,  Delaware 143  12,067  19  259  19 

Baltimore,  Maryland 22,915  06  1,027  46      11,317  77  360  86 

Oxford 9,066  10  68  91 

Vienna 345  9,375  58  965  02 

Snow  Hill 143  52  3,804  08  192  62 

Annapolis 20  15        3,091  60 

St.  Mary's 1,633  39  39  18 

Georgetown,  Columbia 1,070  12  690  16        3,508  59  55  45 

Alexandria 3,104  91  1,357  68        3,493  27  444  64 

Norfolk,  Virginia 1,783  40  2,154  03        5,942  13  422  07 

Petersburg 1,342  06  257  90        1,264  88       256  35  83  67 

Richmond 866  76  1,037  23        1,105  42 

Yorktown 4,313  89                    .         93  45 

East  River 450  23  36  83        1,920  82  198  88 

Tappahanock 293  37  1,605  30        3,436  76  263  53 

Folly  Landing 79  55  1,618  41  939  79 

Cherry  Stone 154  42  1,756  83  189  30 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina  .        .        .        .  1,12103  7,188  80           389  33  25  33 

Newbern 1,251  20  106  19        1,729  77  256  52 

Washington     .......  478  72  588  26           973  78  645  01 

Edenton 993  89        2,401  25          82  50         246  61 

Camden 1,254  46  1,007  42        2,178  11  397  46 

Beaufort       .        .        .        .        .        •    '    .        •  48  77  481  19           494  27          88  13         264  64 

Plymouth 59  40  181  16           263  09 

Ocracoke 516  23        1,172  64 

Charleston,  South  Carolina    ....  2,54575  4,11370        4,96625    1,72147  757 

Georgetown 383  93        1,447  06 

Beaufort 

Savannah,  Georgia 1,272  93  2,577  01        2,264  16  16  64 

Sunbury   

Hardwick 

St.  Mary's 332  56  117  42 

Brunswick 509  10  235  75  44  67 

Sanduskv,  Ohio 53  57  41  36           868  03 

Detroit,  Michigan 98  61  1,068  82  164  40 

Michilimacinac 114  33 

Mobile,  Alabama 685  31  900  48        3,437  88  340  91 

Blakelv 

Pearl  River,  Mississippi 827  67  43  21 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana         ....  5,457  08  7,777  19      30,679  54  1,113  61 

Teche  

Pensacola,  Florida 158  60  85                 684  03  353  35 

St.  Augustine 369  08  8144           114  64  40  91 

St.  Marks 151  49  52  86  18 

Key  West 736  45  358  24 

Cuyahoga,  Ohio 1,029  64 

Total  488,899~10  87J576~23    584,950  70    6,496  55    2>),338  62    3,515  13 


•Aggregate 
of  each  dis- 
trict. 
19,177  05 
13,245  72 
21,789  55 
7,949  07 
20,668  54 
42,717  79 
3.340  39 
4,789  27 
957  30 
18,243  30 
16,577  47 
2,331  85 
11,741  02 
28,195  63 
6,939  03 
135,009  17 
19,476  74 
3,661  70 
55,256  55 
25,184  88 
2,792  82 
22,327  51 
14,400  47 
8,086  72 
8,423  79 
9,033  72 
16,213  14 
7,128  86 
8,887  83 
877  38 
2,417  38 
942  32 
1,118  63 

1,668  70 

145  68 

2,300  37 

7,274  19 

256,557  47 

273  71 

8,205  06 

10,284  56 
2,393  41 
2,619  05 
9,481  13 

71,689  89 
525  24 

12,469  38 

35,621  25 
9,135  06 

10,685  60 
4,140  27 
3,111  75 
1,672  57 
5,324  37 
8,400  60 

10,301  63 
3,205  01 
.3,009  46 
4,407  39 
2,606  86 
5,599  06 
2,637  84} 
2,100  60 
8.724  54 
3,34a  73 
2,685  82 
3,724  35 
4,837  50 
1,377  10 
503  65 
1,688  87 

13,354  84 
1,831  04 

6,130  79 


450  03 
789  57 
963  01 

1,331  88 
114  33 

5,364  68 

870  88 
45,027  47 

1,281  03 

606  17 

222  40 

1,094  69 

1,029  64 

1,191,776  43 
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Recapitulation  of  the  tonnage  of  the  U.  States  for  the  year  1830. 

REGISTERED  TONNAGE.  To'rlS.    95tllS. 

The  registered  vessels  employed  in  the  fo- 
reign trade  at  the  close  of  the  year  1830    -        -        576,475  38 

ENROLLED  AND  LICENSED  TONNAGE. 

The  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1830  -  496,639  51 

The  licensed  vessels  under  20  tons    do.      20,338  62 


516,978  18 


FISHING  VESSELS. 

The  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  the  cod 
fishery  at  the  close  of  the  year  1830 
Do.     do.     mackerel  fishery    do. 
Do.    do.     whale  fishery  do. 

The  licensed  vessels  under  20  tons  em- 
ployed in  the  cod  fishery  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1830  - 


59,041  44 
35,973  38 

792  87 


98,322  87 


(&3?=-j  t  will  appear  manifest  to  the  intelligent  reader,  that  each  of 
the  preceeding  summaries  cannot  be  correct.  It  is  morally  im- 
possible, that  the  registered  tonnage  could  have  been  diminished 
200,000  tons  between  1817  and  1818,  or  236,000  tons  between 
1828  and  1830— and  the  enrolled  shews  a  loss  of  318,000  tons 
between  1828  and  1829.  It  would  seem  that  in  1818  and  1829 
attempts  were  made  to  correct  the  lists,  by  deducting  vessels 
lost,  or  condemned  as  unworthy,  &c.  but  that,  in  other  years, 
the  new  vessels  had  been  generally  added,  without  making 
such  reductions.  We  do  not  see  any  reason  why  such  inaccu- 
racies should  have  been  suffered  to  pass.  The  returns  of  1829 
and  1830  shews  a  more  strict  regard  to  this  subject. 

We  think  it  probable  thatthe  amount  of  tonnage  was  not  much 
increased  in  1831 — but  believe  that  the  returns  of  1832  will 
shew  a  large  augmentation — the  business  of  ship  building  hav- 
ing beeiLbrisk.  Editor  Register. 


The  registered  tonnage  employed  other  than 

in  the  whale  fishery  during  the  year  1830 
Employed  in  the  whale  fishery    - 


The  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  on  the  31st  December, 
1830,  is  stated  at        - 

Whereof— permanent  registered  tonnage   488,899  10 
temporary  do.  87,576  23 

Total  registered  tonnage  -  576,475  33 

Permanent  enrolled  and  licens- 
ed tonnage        -  -  584,950  70 
Temporary        do.        do.  6,496  55 


1,191,776  43 

537,563  46 
38,911  82 

576,475  38 

1,191,776  43 

Total  enrolled  and  licens- 
ed tonnage 
Licensed  vessels  under  20  tons 
employed    in     the    coasting 
trade       - 
Do.        do.        do.  cod  fishery 

Total  licensed  tonnage  un- 
der 20  tons 


Of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  there 
were  employed  in  the       coasting  trade 


591,447  30 


20,338  62 
3,515  13 


23,853  75 


1,191,776  43 


Do. 

Do.        do. 

Do.        do. 


whale  fishery 
cod  fishery 
mackerel  fishery 


496,639  51 

792  87 

58,041   44 

35,973  38 


As  above        *59 1,447  30 


Ofthe  enrolled  tonnage  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing trade,  amounting,  as  above  stated,  to  591,447  30 
There  were  employed  in  steam  navigation        -  63,052  89 
Treasury  departmeiit,  register's  office,  February  24M,  1832. 

T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 
[Of  the  registered  vessels  38,911  82  tons  are  employed  in  the 
whale  fishery— viz:  5,283  at  New  Bedford,  755  at  Barnstable, 
1,427  at  Edgartovvn,  18,766  at  Nantucket,  1,111  at  Bristol,  329  at 
Newport,  6,833  at  New  London,  4,406  at  Sag  Harbor. 

Of  the  same  employed  in  steam  navigation,  there  are  877  tons 
in  Vermont,  and  532  at  Savannah. 

Ofthe  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  496,639  tons  are  employ- 
ed in  the  coasting  trade,  58,041  in  the  cod  fishery,  35,973  in  the 
mackerel  fishery,  792  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  63,052  in  steam 
navigation.  J 

Jl  comparative  vieiv  of  the  registered,  enrolled  and  licensed  ton- 
nage of  the  United  States,  from  1815  to  1830,  inclusive. 
Registered        Enrolled  and  licens- 
tonnagc. 


YEARS 

1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 


854,294  74 
800,759  63 
809,724  70 
606,088  64 
612,930  44 
619,047  53 
619,096  40 
628,150  41 
639,920  76 
669,972  60 
700,787  08 
737,978  15 
747,170  44 
812,619  37 
650,142  88 
576,475  33 


erf  tonnage. 
513,833  04 
571,458  85 
590,186  66 
609,095  51 
647,821  17 
661,118  66 
679,062  30 
696,548  71 
696,644  87 
719,190  37 
722,323  69 
796,212  68 
873,437  34 
928,772  50 
610,654  88 
615,301  10 


Total  tonnage. 

1,368,127  78 
1,372,218  53 
1,399,911  41 
1,225,184  20 
1,260,751  61 
1,280,166  24 
1,298,958  70 
1,324,699  17 
1,336,565  68 
1,389,163  02 
l,423;ill  77 
1,534,190  83 
1,620,607  78 
1,741.391  87 
1,260,977  81 
1,191,776  43 


Treasury  department,  register's  office,  February  24,' 1832 

T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 


EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

South  Carolina  and  nullification.  In  the  last 
Register  we  published  a  law  of  this  state,  calling  a  con- 
vention, for  the  openly  avowed  purpose  of  nullifying  the 
tariff  law  of  the  United  Slates;  and  now  insert  gov.  Ha- 
?nilto?i's  message  to  the  legislature,  on  opening  the  ses- 
sion,— which  previous  engagements,  and  necessity  in  the 
mechanical  department  of  our  business,  forbade  a  place 
for,  at  that  time.  We  add,  also,  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
passage  of  the  convention  bill,  and  some  other  papers 
appertaining  to  the  subject. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  at  this  time,  to  offer  any  re- 
marks on  the  tariff*,  as  it  "will  be,  after  the  4th  of  March 
next.  Much  has  been  conceded,  but  the  principle  is  re- 
tained, and  the  latter  must  be  abandoned;  else  South  Ca- 
rolina will  nullify  the  union.  The  season  for  argument 
has  passed,  and  that  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Slates,  or  submission  to  the  law  on  the  part  of  South 
Carolina,  seems  close  at  hand.  The  question  is  now  to 
be  solved,  and  a  rule  established  by  "authority," — whe- 
ther asi  law  of  the  United  States  is  binding  on  the 
people  of  individual  states,  unless  the  local  authorities  of 
said  states  shall  endorse  the  proceedings  of  the  federal 
government?  The  right  of  action  assumed  by  South 
Carolina  is  common  to  every  state — and  each  state,  being 
sovereign,  may  nullify,  at  pleasure,  all  the  laws  of  the 
United  States — with  or  without  reasons  assigned.  If  the 
right  exists — it  must  needs  be  absolute  and  full;  if  such 
sovereignty  pertains  to  the  states,  the  union  is  dissolved: 
it  cannot  exist  but  in  the  possession  of  power  to  preserve 
itself — and  that  power,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  perfect. 
To  arrest  an  exercise  of  this  power,  is  to  destroy  the 
constitution — because  that,  in  itself,  it  prescribes  the 
manner  in  which  its  provisions  shall  be  construed  and  en- 
forced, or  amended;  and,  if  any  other  manner  is  submit- 
ted to,  the  twenty-four  "sovereignties,"  now  composing 
this  union,  must  be  respectively  cast  upon  their  own  par- 
ticular means  for  self  preservation.  Delaware  may  as 
well  collect  for  herself  duties  upon  goods  proceeding 
up  the  river  of  that  name,  as  South  Carolina  refuse 
to  pay  duties  assessed  on  like  goods  imported  into  Char- 
leston; and  if  the  right  to  construe  the  constitution  is 
perfect  in  the  latter,  it  must  also  be  in  the  former.  An 
appeal  to  force  inevitably  follows,  and  the  right  of  con- 
struction rests  with  the  strongest  arm.    Nullification  is 

CIVIL  WAR. 

The  stand  taken  by  South  Carolina  against  the  tariff, 
may  be  taken  by  Illinois  concerning  the  public  lands 
and  so  on,  by  other  states,  through  the  whole  catalogue 
of  their  supposed  interests.  Counties  may  nullify  the 
acts  of  states — and  Nantucket  proclaim  her  port  a  "free" 
one.  THERE  IS  NO  END  TO  THE  DOCTRINE. 
Every  state,  county,  or  individual,  will  only  obey  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws  as  they,  or  he,  may  "understand" 
them;  which,  indeed,  is  the  essence  of  nullification,  and 
the  abolition  of  every  law:  for  it  is  not  possible  to  pass 
any  law  which  shall  be  acceptable  to  all  persons,  present 
or  to  come,  and  on  all  occasions; — and,  at  the  gallows, 
itself,  the  right  of  construction  will  be  perfect  in  the 
culprit,  and  his  execution  follow  only  because  of  a  nulli- 
fication of  that  right  by  the  power  of  the  party  oprosed 
to  his  construction  ofthe  law!  Individuals  have  "re- 
served rights,"  as  well  as  states.  Even  the  most  abject 
slave  has  the  rigid  of  rebellion — and,  if  he  succeeds,  will 
be  called  a  "patriot,"  rebellion  becoming  revolution, 
through  a  nullification  of  the  law  which  bound  him  to 
service.     There  have  been  "revolutions"  in  England, 
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America,  and  France,  but  " rebellions"  in  Ireland,  Italy 
and  Poland!  The principle  of  each  was,  perhaps,  exact- 
ly the  same — but  the  poivev  to  nullify  existing  in  some 
cases  being  denied  in  others,  makes  the  vast  difference 
between  patriotism  and  treason!  Had  Spartacus  suc- 
ceeded, he  would  have  stood  as  the  prototype  of  Tell.^ 

As  to  South  Carolina.  We  have  only  a  poor  opinion 
of  that  man's  intellect  who  believes  that  the  excitement 
in  this  state  really  prevails  because  of  the  oppressions  ot 
the  tariff  law.  It  has  grown  out  of  other  causes,  which 
dare  not  yet  be  avowed — and  need  not  now  be  discussed. 
Issue  is  to  be  joined  on  these  causes* — and  another  test 
will  be  had,  whether'the  federal  government  has  power 
to  preserve  itself. 

To  this  point  it  is  manifest  that  gov.  Hamilton  will  push 
the  project,  if  he  can.  He  says,  that  when  the  convention 
"shall  speak,  its  voice,  next  to  the  voice  of  GOD,  must 
command  our  most  perfect  obedience.  We  owe  no  al- 
legiance to  ant  other  power,"  &c.  And,  no  doubt, 
persons  will  be  required  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  state, 
without  regard  to  their  duties  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  penalty  of  fine,  imprisonment,  banish- 
ment, &c.  and  that  all  who  support  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  will  be  declared  traitors  to  South  Carolina! 


A  new  rank  of  the  Uniteb  States  was  some  time 
since  broadly  proposed  in  several  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia papers,  and  now  seems  to  be  kindly  thought  of  in 
JYino  l'orkl  The  parties  to  this  speculation  would  easily 
agree  as  to  the  principles  of  the  institution!' — there 
would  be  no  dispute  about  them!  but  as  to  its  location 
and  management,  a  "glorious"  squabble  would  quickly 
arise.  The  first  know  nothing  out  of  Philadelphia — the 
second  suppose  that  every  thing  is  in  New  York — and 
they  seem  even  now  ready  to  quarrel  about  a  division  of 
the  "spoils;"  as  the  following,  from  the  official  paper  of 
New  York,  the  "Standard,"  of  Saturday  last,  will  shew. 
We  have  no  concern  in  the  matter  but  to  make  the  re- 
cord. 

From  the  N.  T  Standard.  "Forty  millions  additional 
capital.  If  the  United  States  bank  is  re-chartered,  it 
will  remain  in  Philadelphia,  and  continue  to  oppress 
New  York.  If  Jackson  is  defeated,  it  will  be  re-char- 
tered. If  Jackson  is  elected,  a  new  bank  Mill  be  es- 
tablished with  an  equal  capital,  and  will  of  course  be 
located  here,  the  business  capital  and  centre  of  America. 
Every  man  in  this  city,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  stand- 
ing or  occupation,  is  interested  in  this  change,  for  it 
would  increase  the  value  of  real  estate,  the  amount 
or  ijusiness,  and  the  rate  of  w ages  at  least  twenty 
PBB  cent.  The  fact  is  self-apparent,  and  needs  no  de- 
monstration. The  Philadelphians  are  aware  of  this,  and 
are  using  it  as  a  means  of  electioneering  for  Clay  and  the 
bank.  This  paper  has  been  severely  attacked  for  cen- 
suring this  unfair  measure  of  Mr.  Clay's  friends,  and  we 
now  consider  it  our  duty,  since  they  persevere  in  this 
course,  to  call  the  attention  of  every  citizen  of  New  York 
to  the  subject.  Shall  the  Philadelphians  thus  unfairly 
secure  this  vast  advantage  over  you  ?  Shall  their  deficient 
enterprise  and  skill  in  business  be  made  up  to  them  by 
partiality,  and,  after  twenty  years  enjoyment  of  this  im- 
mense source  of  local  prosperity,  shall  they  be  again  for 
another  twenty  years  endowed  with  the  instrument  by 
which  they  have  oppressed  your  commerce,  impeded 
your  prosperity,  and  controlled  your  financial  operations? 
Shall  they  forever  enjoy  what  you  are  so  much  better,  as 
the  more  important  city,  entitled  to?  Help  them  to  elect 
Clay  or  Wirt,  whom  the  bank  supports  as  its  friends, 
and"  the  bank  is  theirs  for  another  term.  If  the  patriot 
Jackson  is  elected,  New  York,  the  capital  and  pride  of 
the  union,  will  possess  the  national  bank,  with  all  its  vast 
contingent  advantages.  Wages,  property,  business,  will 
all  be  immediately  improved.  New  York  is  willing  to 
have  a  constitutional  bank  with  restricted  powers — Phila- 
delphia demands  the  present,  monster. 
"New  Yorkers — think  of  these  things!" 

Banks  Avn  hanking.  We  fear  that  the  following  is 
one  out  of  many  like  [or  far  worse]  occurrences  which 
we  shall  soon  have  to  record. 

The  Alexandria  Gazette,  of  the  3rd  inst.  has  a  commu- 
nication which  says — 


The  Mechanics'  bank  of  this  place,  being  about  to  wind 
up  its  concerns,  lias  placed  its  property  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  who  will  proceed  at  once  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  to  retire  the  paper.  Holders  of  it  are  therefore 
advised  not  to  part  with  their  notes  without  a  fair  equiva- 
lent. 

From  the  same  of  Nov.  5 — Addressed  to  the  public. 
"The  undersigned  give  notice  to  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, that  their  note  for  $4,000,  payable  to  John  Arm- 
field,  and  by  him  endorsed,  dated  15th  October,  1832,  and 
payable  sixty  days  after  date,  and  the  same  discounted  at 
the  Mechanics'  bank  of  Alexandria,  we  offered,  through 
our  agent,  to  pay,  and  did  tender  to  the  cashier  of  said 
bank  the  full  amount  thereof,  in  the  notes  of  the  said 
bank;  but  the  payment  was  refused  by  the  said  cashier, 
and  the  note  withheld.  We  therefore"  thus  publicly  no- 
tify all  persons,  that  we  shall  decline  paying  the  afore- 
said note,  in  any  other  paper  but  that  of  the  Mechanics' 
bank  aforesaid.  H.  &  A.  G.  Cage." 

Supply  of  bread  stuffs.  The  condition  of  our  corn 
exchange  disappoints  the  expectations  of  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  trade.  The  crop  of  wheat  was  known  to  be  re- 
markably excellent  in  quality  and  abundant  in  quantity, 
both  at  the  south  and  the  west.  The  crops  of  coarse 
grains  were  also  in  general  good.  The  crops  of  Europe 
being  good,  so  that  no  demand  could  be  expected  from 
that  quarter,  it  was  confidently  anticipated  that  our  mar- 
ket would  be  abundantly  supplied,  and  that  prices  would 
be  low.  But  so  far  is  this  anticipation  from  being  rea- 
lized, that  no  short  crops  have  ever  produced  so  scanty 
supplies.  Our  market  is  absolutely  bare  of  all  sorts  of 
bread  stuffs,  and  prices  are  extremely  high.  But  fifteen 
days  more  remain  before  the  boats  are  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  great  western  canal:  so  that  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  receive  any  adequate  supplies  from  that 
source. 

We  have  heard  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause? 
of  this  singular  and  undesirable  state  of  things.  The 
cholera  has  undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  principal  hin- 
drances to  supply.  Prices  have  been  high  through  the 
season,  but  have  tailed  to  produce  their'univcrsal  effect, 
of  bringing  supplies  to  market.      [JV.  Y.  Jour  of  Com. 

(£j=The  price  of  grain  and  flour  is  very  high,  and  yet 
the  foreign,  demand  is  inconsiderable  and  unprofitable. 
The  home  market,  however,  goes  on  to  increase  as  the 
manufactures  of  the  country  extend — for  most  persons 
prefer  fine  white  bread,  if  their  means,  derived  fron 
will  justify  its  consumption:  and  hence  the  great 
demand  for  wheat  flour  which  has  grown  up  in  the  easteri 
states  within  a  few  years  past;  their  market  now  being 
the  best,  (because  the  most  cerlain),  which  is  open  to  the 
agriculturists  of  the  middle  and  western.  The  cholen 
may  have  had  some  effect  on  the  quantity  received  a 
New  York;  but,  we  suspect,  has  had  a  much  more  im- 
portant operation  on  the  general  consumption,  on  -account 


of  the  changes  made  in  the  usual  food  of  hundreds 
thousands  oi  persons  in  th*e  United  States — bread  being 
consumed  in  highly  increased  quantities,  because  of  tin 
very  general  disuse  of  various  vegetables  and  fruits,  hi- 
therto standing  in  place  of  it.  When  the  small  amoun 
of  the  excess  of  grain  produced,  compared  with  the  ordi- 
nary consumption,  is  considered,  it  will  appear,  we  think 
that  even  the  change  of  habits  suggested  may  be  the  chid 
cause  of  the  present  high  price  of  flour. 

Grain  market — in  England.  The  following  fron 
the  London  Times  will  show  that  great  sacrifices  havi 
been  made  on  grain  and  flour  lately  shipped  to  England- 
More  than  100,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  58,000  nvt 
of  flour,  have  recently,  it  appears,  been  entered  for  honn 
consumption.  At.  the  present  high  rate  of  duty,  they  wil 
produce  nearly  £150,000  to  the  revenue,  and  will  prove 
a  very'unexpected  aid  to  ministers,  who,  in  consequent 
of  the  abundant  harvest,  had  not  calculated  on  any  acces- 
sion through  the  duties  on  grain  and  flour.  The  holder 
of  the  corn,  thus  brought  forward  for  home  consumption 
will,  of  course,  suffer  a  heavy  loss,  but  they  have  no  dottfa 
found,  in  the  present  low  price  of  grain  all  over  Europe 
that  this  was  the  only  mode  left  to  obtain  a  market  for  it. 

Cotton  chop.     We  learn,  through  a  friend   recentlj 

returned  from  a  visit  to  the  western  part  of  Ten; 
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that  the  crops  of  cotton  will  yield  three-fold  over  those 
of  last  season.  The  rust,  a  destructive  insect,  which,  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August,  threatened  almost 
the  total  ruin  of  the  plant,  in  two  days  suddenly  and  un- 
accountably, disappeared;  supposed  to  he  in  consequence 
of  the  superior  prowess  of  a  larger  species  of  insect  that 
simultaneously  appeared.  From  that  time  the  prospect 
has  been  truly  propitious  and  encouraging,  and  bids  fair 
to  remunerate  the  planter  for  previous  disappointments. 
[New  Orleans  Emporium. 

"Old  nous  verrons."  The  following  rather  singu- 
lar paragraph  from  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  with  the 
good-humored  hit  made  at  it  by  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer, will  amuse  some  of  our  readers. 

iiCela  viendra,"  said  Napoleon,  "these  things  will 
come  witli  time."  We  beg  leave  to  substitute  this  new 
phrase  in  place  of  our  old  Nous  Verrons.  What  say 
ye,  gentlemen  of  the  press?  [Richmond  Enq. 

We  say  no.  A  man  has  no  right  to  change  his  name 
but  by  act  of  the  legislature;  and  we  insist  that  the  editor 
of  the  Enquirer  do  not  change  his  without  that  authority. 
Let  him  then  petition  the  general  assembly,  and  if  they 
consent  we  will  not  object.  "  [Nat.  Int. 

(fcf-Thus  "old"  acquaintances  are  discarded  or  forgot- 
ten. For  a  long  series  of  years,  "obsta  principiis"  were 
the  rallying  words  of  the  editor  of  the  "Enquirer" — 
they  were  cast  aside  and  "momentous  crisis"  adopted; 
and  when  these  last  had  served  seven  years,  "nous  ver- 
rons"  succeeded  them— now  "cela  viendra"  is  to  super- 
cede "nous  verrons,"  and  have  their  own  important  pe- 
riod of  years!  • [Reg. 

Mr.  Ritchie  calls  upon  the  editors  of  several  papers, 
and  among  them  ourselves,  to  correct  some  "garbled  ex- 
tract" from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson — which  seems  to 
have  had  a  bearing  upon  the  character  of  the  "Enquirer." 
We  say  "seems" — for  we  have  no  present  recollection  of 
having  seen,  much  less  of  copying,  the  extract  alluded 
to,  and  Mr.  R.  does  not,  himself,  now  give  it.  But  as  it 
if  possible,  that,  in  some  season  of  controversv  with  him, 
the  objectionable  article  may  have  been  referred  to  in  the 
^'Register,"  we  shall  do  Mr.  Ritchie  the  full  measure  of 
justice  desired,  by  copying  from  the  letter  all  that  part 
which  has  relation  to  the  matter  which  interests  himself, 
as  editor  of  the  "Enquirer." 

The  letter  is  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  AY.  Short, 
"now  of  Philadelphia,"  dated  Monticello,  Sept.  8,  »23. 
It  is  a  warm  invitation  to  Mr.  S.  to  spend  the  next  sea- 
son at  Monticello,  saying,  among  other  tilings — "In  your 
substitution  of  Monticello,  instead  of  your  annual  visit  to 
Black  Rock,  I  will  engage  you  equal  health,  and  a  more 
genial  and  pleasant  climate.  But,  instead  of  the  flitting, 
flirting  and  gay  assemblage  of  that  place,  you  must  be 
contented  with  plain  and  sober  family  and  neighborly  so- 
ciety, with  the  assurance,  that  you  shall  hear  no  wrangling 
about  the  next  president,  although  the  excitement  on  thai 
subject  will  then  be  at  its  acme.  Numerous  have  been 
the  attempts  to  entangle  me  in  that  imbroglio.  But  at 
the  age  of  80,  1  seek  quiet,  and  abjure  contention.  I  read 
but  a  single  newspaper,  Ritchie's  Enquirer,  the  best  that 
is  published  or  ever  has  been  published  in  America. 
You  shall  read  it  also,  to  keep  yourself  au  fait  of  your 
own  state;  fop  we  still  claim  you  as  belonging  to  us." 

And  we  learn  from  the  "Enquirer"  of  the  2nd  inst. 
that  this  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  had  just  been  received 
from  "a  high  minded  professor  of  the  university  of  Vir- 
ginia," who  sought  for  and  obtained  it  among  the  unpub- 
lished papers  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  consequence  of  seeing 
an  "article  in  the  Enquirer  of  the  12th  ult.  on  the  subject 
of  an  extract  of  a  letter  alleged  to  have  been  written  by- 
Mr.  Jefferson,  recently  published  in  the  ^\c\v  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer." 

-We  have  thus  fully  complied  with  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ritchie — but,  as  before  observed,  without  a  remembrance 
of  the  matter  complained  of.  We  have  a  faint  impres- 
sion of  having  seen  some  remarks  attributed  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  Enquirer— but 
to  whom,  at  what  time,  or  for  what  reason,  they  were 
said  to  have  been  written,  as  well  as  the  substance  of 
them,  have,  altogether,  escaped  our  recollection. 

Ixbian  names.     Among  the  names  attached  to  the  late        *"Pfcysick»  is  the  name  of  a  medical  gentleman  of  Philadel- 
treatv  with  the  Sacs  and  SwX    !!"      i  /-        f     ,       Pllia'  w1,ose  (,lia,':«'for  stands  second  to  that,  of  no  other  indivi- 

ui.uy  wiin  the    aaca  and  J  oxes,  we   observe  Ae-o-buck,    dual  of  his  learned  and  honorable  profession. 


or  "be  who  has  been  every  where" — Pia-tshi-noay,  or 
"the  noise-maker" — Fay-we-man,  or  "medicine  man" — 
Nait-nah-qiie-ke-shn-ko  or  "between  two  days" — and 
we  have  the  Bear,  Fox,  Tree,  Fish,  Coon,  &c.  Some 
are  apt  to  think  that  the  Indians  have  "queer  names," 
but,  when  compared  with  our  own,  they  will  not  appear 
so.  We  heard  much,  sometime  ago,  of  a  Miss  Jumping 
Rabbit — but  that  was  as  good  a  name  as  Miss  Golightly; 
the  "medicine  man''''  is  just  the  same  as  Rhysick*  and 
Pia-tshi-noay,  or  the  noise  maker,  is  almost  synony- 
mous with  Homiblower,  the  name  of  the  very  worthy  and 
learned  gentleman  recently  elected  chief  justice  of  New 
Jersey:  and  so  we  might  proceed  to  give  fifty  instances, 
were  it  worth  the  while  to  do  so. 

Destructive  fire.  A  fire  broke  out  on  the  23d  in- 
stant, at  Dedham,  Mass.  in  the  stables  of  the  Citizens' 
Line  Coach  company,  which,  together  with  the  extensive 
building  attached,  known  as  the  Dedham  hotel,  were 
burnt  to  the  ground.  Sixty-six  horses  were  consumed, 
together  with  several  chaises,  harness,  &c. — This  cala- 
mity falls  heavily  upon  an  enterprising  company,  with 
whom  their  friends  will  deeply  sympathise.  Most  ol 
the  noble  animals  were  cut  loose,  and  were,  ntany  of 
them,  nearly  taken  from  the  burning  building,  but  they 
could  not  be  entirely  removed.  They  rushed  back  into 
the  fames,  and  perished  -with  most  heart-r ending  screams 
and  groans. 

Another  account  states  that  to  the  loss  of  property,  thai 
of  human  life  is  to  be  added. — A  revolutionary  pensioner, 
who  had  received  his  pension,  or  was  on  his  way  to  the 
city  to  receive  it,  lodged  in  the  loft.  His  scull  and  some 
other  bones,  a  coin,  and  the  metal  buttons  of  his  clothes, 
were  found  among  the  ruins. 

Vr&Glku.     The  following  is  a  statement  of  the.  pub- 
lic funds  of  the  state,  deposited  in  the  banks,  on  the  3rd 
November,  1832: 
To  the  credit  of  the  common- 
wealth, $588,132  04 
Literary  fund,  45,707  53 
James-River  company,  28,564  45 
Board  of  public  works,               14,457  11 
North  western  T.  R.  road,       52,417  29 
Gain  in  change,  4  85 

$729,283  27 

L.  Burfoot,  treas.  common-wealth  Va. 

University  of  VlRGIKIAi  The  Charlottesville  Ad- 
vocate informs  us  that  there  are  now  at  the  university 
138  students  who  have  matriculated,  ami  2  others  in  the 
college  who  intend  doing  so  in  a  short  time— making 
140.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  largest  number  of  students 
that  have  matriculated  at  the  university  as  early  in  the 
session,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Jefferson* 

The  Boureons.  A  London  paper  says — Their  roval 
highnesses, the  duchess  d'Angouleme,  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Berri,  with  their  suite,  occupying-  four  carriages,  lefl 
Grillion's  hotel,  in  Charles  street,  Grosvenor  square,  on 
Saturday  morning,  to  embark  on  board  the  Hamburg 
steam  packet.  Their  suite  was  not  very  numerous,  con- 
sisting, exclusive  of  the  court,  merely  of  the  duchess  de 
Gontaud,  (preceptress  or  governess,  to  Mademoiselle), 
the  vicomtesse  d'Argould,  and  Madame  de  St.  Preuve, 
ladies-in-waiting  to  the  duchess  d'Angouleme,  sub-go- 
verness to  Mademoiselle,  and  five  or  six  female  servants. 

FoRKTGN    VIEWS    OF     THE    UNITED    STATES.       TllC    Cll- 

suing  article  of  a  late  London  paper  is  a  characteristic 
and  admonitory  example  of  the  views  which  the  Euro- 
pean politicians  lake  of  our  national  affairs. 

The  republic  of  the  United  States,  which  certain  pa- 
triots of  this  country,  not  very  remarkable  for  their  wis- 
dom, extol  as  a  perfect  model  of  liberal  and  popular 
government,  is  fast  going  to  pieces.  It  is  not  yet  fifty 
years  old;  but,  like  a  precocious  genius,  grown  gray  even 
before  he  has  reached  the  years  of  discretion,  its  body  is 
bent,  its  locks  are  silvery,  its  powers  are  exhausted,  and 
its  whole   frame  is   sinking  into  decay.     The  southern 
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states  of  Carolina  have  virtually  declared  war  against 
those  of  New  England,  and  are  resolved  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  federative  union.  They  complain  of  an  ar- 
bitrary and  unjust  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
suites,  with  their  rights  of  property,  and  the  slave-labor 
by  which  that  property  is  rendered  of  any  value.  They 
complain  of  the  tariff,  which  operates  as  a  bonus  in  favor 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  northern  states,  while  it 
shackles  the  industry,  and  imposes  undue  restraints  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  Carolines.  The  latter  are  conse- 
quently dissatisfied  and  exasperated  in  the  highest  degree. 
They  are  not  content  with  merely  remonstrating— they 
are  not  solaced  by  simply  submitting  their  grievances  to 
congress — they  speak  plainly  out,  and  they  menace  the 
federative  assembly  with  rebellion  and  dismemberment 
of  the  union.  The  presentation  of  a  very  extraordinary 
memorial  to  congress  was  the  signal  for  this  display  of 
disunion. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  Dr.  Lushington, 
the  advocate  for  burning  widows  in  India,  Mr.  Zachary 
Macauley,  and  others,  presented  a  memorial  to  congress, 
soliciting  their  assistance  in  favor  of  the  colonization  so- 
ciety, and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  presentation  of 
this  memorial  led  to  an  interesting  debate.  Mr.  Polk, 
a  member,  in  opposing  the  memorial,  contended  that 
Buxton  and  Co.,  the  petitioners,  had  "no  business 
there" — that  it  was  a  petition  emanating  from  "foreign- 
ers," who  had  no  connexion  witli  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  "undertook  'impertinently  to  interfere  in  out- 
domestic  concerns."  He  said  that  it  was  an  "act  of  im- 
pertinence which  the  house  ought  not  to  countenance; 
that  the  memorialists  had  no  constitutional  right  of  peti- 
tion, and  that  the  house  ought  to  hurl  hack  their  memo- 
rial, and  refuse  to  consider  it."  This  led  to  what  is 
called  in  America  a  lengthy  debate.  Words  ran  high — ■ 
threats  were  bandied  about — passions  were  roused  to 
boiling  heat;  and,  at  last,  a  Mr.  Blair,  a  member  from 
South  Carolina,  intimated  to  congress  the  line  of  policy 
which  he  and  his  friends  intended  to  pursue,  in  case  such 
a  petition  were  listened  to.  "He  could  tell  gentlemen," 
said  Mr.  Blair,  "that  when  they  moved  the  slave  question 
seriously,  they  from  the  south  would  meet  it  elsewhere. 
It  would  not  be  disputed  in  that  house,  but  in  the  open 
field,  -where  poxvder  and  cannon  would  fe  their  orators, 
and  their  arguments  lead  and  steel.n''  This  is  speaking 
out.  There  is  no  oratorical  bush-fighting  here.  All  is 
above  board,  open,  plain,  direct,  and  intelligible.  The 
Carolinas  are  prepared  to  fight,  and  this  we  knew  some 
time  ago.  They  have  already  virtually  thrown  off  their 
allegiance,  and  are  loading  their  guns.  We  shall  there- 
fore hear  a  report  soon.  [Public  ledger. 

[There  is  a  mistake  as  to  "the  states  of  Carolina." 
It  is  in  South  Carolina  only,  that  the  things  spoken  of 
are  contemplated.] 

Law  cases.  The  "New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
contains  the  report  of  a  trial  which  lately  took  place 
in  the  superior  court,  sitting  in  that  city,  in  which  the 
Fulton  Steamboat  .company,  owners  of  the  steamboat 
Washington,  were  plaintiffs,  and  the  owners  of  the  steam- 
boat. Chancellor  Livingston  were  defendants.  The  case 
of  the  plaintiffs  was  briefly  this: 

Some  time  in  May,  1831,  the  steamboat  Washington, 
being  on  her  way  to  Providence,  in  her  usual  course,  on 
a  pleasant  night,  about  10  o'clock,  discovered  the  lights 
01  the  steamboat  Chancellor  Livingston.  Both  boats 
were  running  pretty  much  in  the  same  line.  The  Wash- 
ington, after  discovering  the  Chancellor  Livingston,  saw 
that  she  kept  on  her  course.  The  pilot  of  the  Washing- 
ton bore  off  one  point  to  the  right.  Seeing  the  Chancel- 
lor still  come  on,  in  the  same  course,  the  Washington 
bore  off  again.  When  the  boats  had  nearod  each  other 
very  close,  the  Chancellor  still  keeping  her  course  unal- 
tered, and  making  no  effort  to  avoid  a  collision,  the 
Washington  tacked  again.  The  Chancellor  came  up  and 
run  into  her  larboard  side,  striking  hei  nearly  amidships. 
By  this  collision  the  Washington  ..as  immediately  sunk, 
&tc.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  thirty-thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  plaintiffs,  being  about  one-half  the  value  of 
their  boat. 

From  the  same.  Cornelius  Dorr  and  John  Langdon, 
vs.  William  Johnsoi.  The  defendant,  in  this  case,  sold 
as  auctioneer,  a  lot  of  cotton  to  the  plaintiffs,  at  18J  cents 


with  a  privilege,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  the  sale 
would  be  discontinued.  The  plaintiffs  took  the  privi- 
lege; and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  sale  was  recom- 
menced by  order  of  the  owners  of  the  cotton  or  his  agent. 
Some  lots  at  this  continued  sale  went  off  at  17^  cents, 
and  the  plaintiffs  claimed  to  have  their  lot  put  at  this  re- 
duced price.  The  questions  submitted  by  his  honor, 
judge  Jones,  to  the  jury  were,' — 1  st.  Was  there  any  fraud 
in  the  transaction,  on  the  part  of  the  auctioneer  or  owner, 
whereby  the  plaintiffs  were  induced  to  give  a  higher  price 
or  take  a  larger  quantity  than  otherwise  they  would  have 
done?  and  2d.  Is  the  claim  of  the  plaintiffs  "supported  by 
general  usage, — not  by  the  partial  custom  of  this  or  that 
auctioneer,  but  by  the  known,  general,  and  unvaried 
usage  of  auctioneers''  If  the  jury  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive, on  either  point,  they  would  find  damages  for  the 
plaintiffs  to  the  amount  of  the  difference  in  price  claim- 
ed,— subject,  however,  to  the  subsequent  decision  of  the 
court  as  to  the  question  of  law,  whether  and  how  far  the 
contract  was  thus  affected.  The  jury  retired  about  half 
an  hour,  and  returned  with  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

Glorious  uncertainty  of  the  laiv!  A  person  who  lived 
in  the  house  of  a  landlord  in  this  city,  fell  in  arrear  for 
rent,  upwards  of  twenty  dollars,  and  so  continued  for 
months.  Last  September,  the  tenant  commenced  an  ac- 
tion before  Halliday,  against  his  landlord,  for  repair  done 
upon  the  house  without  his  knowledge,  approbation,  or 
consent.  The  landlord  defended  the  suit  and  gave  no- 
tice of  sett-off  for  rent  due.  The  trial  was  adjoHrned 
to  a  certain  day  by  a  written  stipulation,  a  dispute  sub- 
sequently arose  as  to  what  day  the  adjournment  was  for, 
the  stipulation  is  appealed  to  and  cannot  be  found.  In 
the  mean  time  the  plaintiff  goes  before  the  justice  and 
obtains  an  exparte  hearing  and  judgment.  The  judg- 
ment is  for  3  lfi,  and  the  cost  amounts  to  (100  per  cent, 
advance)  3  64.     Total  6  80. 

There  being  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  day  to  which 
the  adjournment  was  "made,  the  judgment  is  entered  up 
and  afterwards  paid  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff,  who 
is  good  for  nothing,  and  while  in  fact  the  plaintiff  is  in- 
debted five  times  the  amount  to  the  defendant. 

This  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  a  Bedlehem  court.' — ■ 
[Alb.  Dai.  Adv. 

— »w©  ©  ©<«•• 
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New  Hampshire.  The  following  is  copied  from  the  Ports- 
mouth Journal: 

To  the  fuUic—U  is  with  regret  I  liave  seen  my  name  men- 
anti-masonic  republicans,  in  one  of  the  public 
journals  of  New  Hampshire,  as  a  candidate  for  elector  of  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  of  the  United  States.  Though  I  am  my- 
self in  principle  and  in  practice  a  decided  anti-mason,  yet  I  can- 
not consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  an  elector.  It  is  an  object  of 
great  importance,  both  to  anti  masons  and  national  republicans, 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  re-election  of  Andrew  Jackson.  On 
this  point  both  these  great  parties  in  the  United  States  agree  in 
opinion;  but  to  me  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  national  republicans 
and  anti-masons  in  New  Hampshire,  have  each  of  them  separate 
lists  of  candidates  for  electors,  neither  of  them  can  succeed.  Two 
li^ts  would  probably  prevent  a  choice  of  electors  by  the  people; 
but  the  present  ceneral  court  would  choose  Jackson  electors. 
It  therefore  appears  to  me  sound  policy  for  the  anti-masons  in 
this  State  to  support  the  candidates  for  electors  whom  the  na- 
tional republicans  have  already  nominated.  When  the  period 
shall  arrive  for  the  candidates  to  cast  their  votes,  the  state  of 
the  country  mav  be  such  as  to  require  them  to  vote  for  the  very 
man  whom  the  anti-masonic  convention  have  nominated  lor 
president.  Wm.  Plumer. 

Taping,  October  2GM,  1832. 

Rhode  Island.  The  house  of  representatives  assembled  at 
10  o'clock,  A.  M.  on  Monday,  the  5th  inst.  The  senate  soon* 
after  joined  the  house.  The  members  of  the  house  were  then 
called  and  sworn  bv  the  secretary,  and  the  senate  retired.  Jo- 
seph L.  Tillimrhast  was  then  nominated  and  supported  by  the 
national  republican  members  for  speaker  of  the  house,  and  Wil- 
liam Sprague,  jun.  a  leading  anti-mason,  was  nominated  for 
speaker,  and  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Jackson 
party,  that  and  the  anti-masons  bcinsr  united. 

The  house  consists  of  seventy-two  members,  in  the  whole. 
Sixty-eight  members  were  prese'nt.  As  neither  of  the  candi- 
date voted,  the  whole  number  of  votes  was  sixty-six,  of  which 
each  candidate  received  thirty-three  votes  at  four  ballotings  in 
succession,  when  the  house  separated,  to  assemble  again  at  3 
o'clock,  P.  M<  for  the  purpose  of  again  attempting  to  elect  a 
speaker. 

At  three  o'clock,  P.  M.  seven  more  trials  to  elect  a  speaker 
were  made,  in  vain,  making  eleven  trials  in  the  whole,  when 
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Mr.  Wilbur,  a  member  from  Bcitnate,  a  decided  Jackson  man, 
arrived,  and  William  Sprague,  jun.  was  elected  by  bis  vote, 
making  a  majority  of  one.  Mr.  Sprague  Briefly  returned  thanks 
on  taking  the  chair.  George  Turner  and  Jonah  Titus  were 
elected  clerks  of  the  bouse,  in  the  place  of  the  two  national 
republican  incumbents— Mr.  Titus,  a  Jacksonite,  by  the  casting 
vote  of  Mr.  Speaker  Sprague. 

The  governor  and  senate  then  joined  the  house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  proxy  votes  from  the  several  towns,  and  a 
committee  of  three  members  from  each  county  were  appointed, 
with  the  secretary  and  clerks,  to  count  the  proxies  for  general 
officers.     The  grand  committee  then  rose. 

Another  account  says  the  house  consist  of  34  national  repub- 
licans, 28  Jacksonians,  and  7  anti-masons. 

It  appears  that  the  Jacksonians  and  anti-masons  act  fully  to- 
gether in  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island.  The  election  of  a 
senator  of  the  United  States  (Mr.  Bobbins'  period  of  service 
expiring  on  the  4th  March  next),  has  been  postponed  by  the 
vote  of  these  parties,  and  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker— an 
anti-mason.  

Vermont.  Mr.  Seymour  having  declined  a  re-election  to  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  Benjamin  Swift,  esq.  formerly  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  has  beeen  chosen  in 
his  place,  for  six  years  from  the  4th  March  next.  He  was  elected 
by  a  very  large  majority — the  national  republican  and  ami  ma- 
sonic parties  supporting  him. 

Connecticut.  We  have  partial  returns  from  this  state,  which 
go  to  shew  that  the  Clay  ticket  has  prevailed,  by  a  large  majo- 
rity, over  both  numbers  given  to  the  Jackson  and  Wirt  tickets. 
In  7  towns  of  Fairfield  the  first  had  1,189  votes,  the  second  397, 
and  the  third  114.  At  New  Haven  677  Clay,  164  Jackson,  and 
37  Wirt.  At  Norwich  the  Clay  majority  was  400;  at  New  Lon- 
don the  Jackson  majority  was  13,  &c.  The  present  aggregate 
is  4,997  Clay,  2,720  Jackson,  and  416  Wirt. 

New  York.  The  election  in  this  state  commenced  on  Mon- 
day last,  and  was  held  three  days.  At  the  moment  of  putting 
this  paper  to  press,  we  only  know  that  more  than  23,000  votes 
were  polled  in  the  city  on  the  two  first  days — (it  is  probable  that 
nearly  30,000  will  be  taken!)  and  that  at  Albany,  and  the  other 
cities  and  towns  on  the  river,  the  contest  had  been  very  ani- 
mated. 

[P.  S.  The  votes  taken  in  the  city  were  30,871 — they  were  not 
yet  all  counted,  but  it  was  thought  there  would  be  a  "Jackson" 
majority  of  about  5,500.  In  1828,  it  was  5,828.  Kings  county 
has  given  a  Jackson  majority  of  528.    It  gave  for  Throop  746. 

New  Jersey.  Joseph  C.  Hornblower  has  been  elected,  by 
the  legislature,  chief  justice  of  this  state.  For  Mr.  II.  40— G.  D. 
Wall  23. 

The  election  for  electors  of  president  and  members  of  congress 
was  held  in  this  state  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last.  We 
have  no  returns;  but  it  is  said  that  Bergen  was  for" Jackson,  as 
at  the  last  election,  and  Essex  and  Middlesex  more  strongly 
against  him  than  before.     Such  are  the  reports. 

Pennsylvania.  The  return  of  votes  for  electors  of  president 
and  vice  president  are  yet  very  incomplete;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  the  "Jackson  and  Wilkins"  ticket  has  succeeded  by  a  large 
majority — not  less,  we  think,  than  20,000  votes.  The  late  elec- 
tion for  governor  and  members  of  congress,  led  to  erroneous 
opinions  of  the  result  of  this  contest.  The  "German  counties," 
which  voted  so  heavily  for  Mr.  Ritner.  gave  a  yet  much  more 
powerful  support  to  general  Jackson;  and  the  anti-masons,  in 
others,  abandoned  their  own  ticket.  The  table  of  votes  shall  be 
published  when  officially  announced. 

Maryland.  The  elector?  of  mayor,  recently  elected  bv  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore,  assembled  at  the  city  hall  on  Monday  last, 
and  elected  Jesse  Hunt,  esq.  mayor  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

The  electoral  election  in  this  state  will  be  made  on  Monday 
next.  > 

Virginia.  We  have  returns  from  some  counties  of  the  votes 
given  for  electors  of  president.  In  a  few  the  "Clay  ticket"  was 
a-head,  and  in  others  it  received  a  considerable  support:  but,  as 
was  expected,  the  "Jackson  ticket"  must  have  obtained  a  largo 
majority.  A  record  of  the  votes  will  be  made  when  they  shall 
be  officially  published. 

Georgia.    The  following  is  the  aggregate  of  the  official  returns 
received  at  the  executive  department,  of  the  election  for  mem- 
bers of  congress.    The  first  nine  are  elected. 
Wayne  34,131     Terrell  21,479 

Wilde  29,812    Havnes  21,478 

Gilmer  26,061     Owens  21,362 

Clayton  25,765     Watson  20,879 

Foster  25,267     Stewart  20,329 

Gamble  23,988     Branham  19,733 

Schley  22,474     Harris  19,058 

Jones  22,340     Newnan  16,278 

Coffee  22,014    Lamar  16,178 

Milton  5,567 

All  the  present  members,  who  were  candidates,  are  re-elected 
except  Mr.  Newnan— who,  savs  a  Georgia  paper,  "was  de- 
nounced by  the  leaders  of  his  own  paper."  The  Mr.  Lamar  on 
the  preceding  list  is  a  brother  of  the  present  member.    The  first 


seven  were  on  the  "Troup  ticket,"  the  two  last  elected  on  th< 
"Clark  ticket."  Mr.  Wayne,  who  is  so  far  a-head  of  the  rest 
was  violently  opposed  because  that  he  voted  for  the  tariff  bil 
of  the  last  session,  and  for  the  reason  that,  he  is  most  decidedlj 
against  nullification;  to  which  latter,  also,  Mr.  Wilde  is  equal- 
ly opposed. 

BOOTS  Carolina.  The  legislature  of  this  state  has  adjournec 
without  appointing  electors  of  president  and  vice  president- 
but  is  to  meet  again  on  the  4th  Monday  of  the  present  month 
It  does  not  seem  resolved  what  course  shall  be  taken.  Thf 
vote  of  the  state,  it  appears,  will  not  be  given  to  gen.  Jackson 
at  any  rate;  but  may  be  to  Mr.  Wirt,  if  likely  to  assist  in  hi: 
election — otherwise  it  seems  resolved  to  throw  it  away,  as  wel 
with  respect  to  president,  as  the  vice  president  of  the  Unite< 
States. 

Ohio.  The  reason  which  renders  it  useless  to  present  partia 
returns  of  the  elections  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  (the  issm 
of  them  being  ascertained),  induces  us  to  give  such  returns  fron 
Ohio,  in  which  the  result  appears  to  be  very  doubtful. 

1832.  1832.  1828. 

Jackson.   Clay.    Lucas.  Lyman .  Jackson.  JIdams 
Ross  w.  602       1,627      1,861       1,780  1,95 

Warren  m.  368      1,528      1,672      1,797  1,83; 

Clark  683      1,582         439      1,199         637  1,25 

Belmont  2,153       1,977      2,095       1,905      2,183  2,16 

Clinton  906       1.169         820  821  715  1,00 

Franklin  1,156*    1,508      1,129      1,136  868  1,15 

Green  m.  350  806  995         964  1,19 

Guernsey  1,375       1.294       1.027      1.255      1,259  1,20 

Licking  2,056       1,601      2,059       1,399      1.826  1,04 

Muskingum      m.  402      2,2:32      2,080      2,151  2,18 

Perrv  m.        730  1,390         660       1.308  64 

Fairfield     m.     1,378  2,471       1,245      2,606  1,13 

Butler  3,113      1,260      2,602         925      3,239  95 

13,550     12,113    20,225    17.153    21,333        17,71 
Majority  for  Jackson  1832—1,437;  for  Lucas  1832—3,072;  fo 
Jackson  1828—3,620. 

The  Clay  majority  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  was  about  70C 
and  we  have  other  partial  returns  as  follows.  We  give  them 
though  they  afford  only  probabilities  of  results. 

Jackson.  Clay. 

584  1 .249 

203  1,047 

53  192 

61  593 

235  483 

194  205 

In  1828  the  Jackson  ticket  obtained  67,596  votes,  and  tb< 
Adams  63,456— majority  4140.  In  1832,  Mr.  Lucas  obtainei 
71,012  votes,  and  Mr.  Lyman  62,984— majority  8024. 

P.  S.  We  have  a  report  that  the  Jackson  majority  in  Hamil 
ton  countv,  (in  which  Cincinnati  is  located),  is'  l,2i2;  in  1828 
it  was  2,201. 

This  account  would  shew  a  further  comparative  gain  for  th 
Clay  ticket  of  989— thus, 
Jackson  majority  in  1828  (as  above)  3,620 

Add  Hamilton  county  2,201 

5,821 


Champaign  (in  part) 

Ashtabula 

Trumbull 

Gueaga 

Cuyahoga 

Highland 


Jackson  majority  in  1832 
Add  Hamilton  county 


1,437 
1 ,212 


Against  the  Jackson  ticket  in  1832,  compared  with  the  vot 
for  it  in  1828—3,172.     The  whole  majority  in  1828  was  4,140. 

That  is — if  the  returns  before  us  are  correct! 
— ...»®  ©  ©«..- — 
PROGPvESS  OF  THE  CHOLERA,  &c. 

The  cholera  lingers  at  New  York  and  Baltimore,  and  some  fa 
tal  cases  happen  in  both  cities— but  there  is  no  alarm,  or  parti 
cular  fear  of  the  disease  in  either. 

Hagcrstoirn.  During  the  week  ending  on  the  1st  inst.  then 
was  only  one  death  by  cholera,  in  this  place. 

Pittsburg.    No  further  cases  of  cholera  have  been  reported. 

Petersburg.  On  the  2nd  inst.  this  town  was  "entirely  frec; 
of  the  cholera. 

At  Edenton  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  24 — 15  deaths  were  re 
ported  of  cholera— 2  white,  13  colored. 

Kentucky.  Charles  S.  Bibb,  recently  appointed  U.  S.  judg 
of  Arkansas, — and  oldest  son  of  George  M.  Bibb,  a  senator  c; 
the  U.  S.  from  Kentucky,  died  at  Yellow  Banks,  of  the  cholera 
on  the  15th  ult. 

Louisville.  For  the  week  ending  Oct.  27,  the  daily  average  r 
deaths  was  about'eight.  The  attacks  were  becoming  less  vin 
lent,  but  hospitals  had  been  provided,  &c.  We  since  learn  thf 
the  disease  had  much  abated. 

Cincinnati.  It  is  stated  that  one-third  of  the  people  of  thi 
citv  abandoned  their  homes  because  of  the  cholera. 

Deaths— Oct.  25—19;  26th— 17;  27th— 13;   28th— 13;   29th— £ 

30th 9;  31st — 7.     The  disease  was  declining,  and  we  hope  wil 

soon  disappear.     On  the  1st  Nov.  only  6  deaths — on  the  2n 
NONE! 

Indiana.  Up  to  the  25th  October  "about  six  cases"  of  chole 
ra  had  appeared  at  New  Jllbany. 
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St.  Louis.  From  the  9th. to  the  23rd  Oct.  the  whole  number 
of  cases  of  cholera  reported  was  93— deaths  33.  It  is  added , 
"We  know  that  this  statement  is  very  imperfect,  and  that  it 
falls  short  of  the  actual  number."  Several  of  the  physicians 
had  been  attacked. 

Galena.     Three  persons  died  at  this  place  on  the  26th  Sept. 

New  Orleans.  The  yellow  fever  was  raging  violently  in  this 
city  at  the  latest  dates.  There  is  a  report  that  150  persons, 
chiefly  Irish,  died  in  one  day!     This  is  "too  much"  for  belief. 

On  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio.  The  Memphis  paper  (on  the 
Mississippi)  of  October  23,  says  of  the  cholera, 

"The  melancholy  task  has  at  last  devolved  upon  us,  of  an- 
nouncing to  our  readers  and  the  public,  the  arrival  of  the  dread- 
ful disease  in  our  town.  The  first  case  with  which  we  were 
visited  was  brought  on  board  the  steamboat  Experiment,  from 
Louisville,  which  arrived  at  our  landing  on  Sunday  morning, 
14th  ult.  The  patient  (Mr.  Kendrick)  was  on  his  return  from 
Philadelphia,  to  his  residence,  in  St.  Francis  county,  Arkansas 
territory,  about  40  miles  from  this  place.  He  landed  about  eight 
o'clock,  A.  M.  complained  throughout  the  day  of  a  slight  indis- 
position— supped  heartily,  and  retired  to  bed  at  the  usual  hour; 
was  attacked  violently  about  12  o'clock  that  night,  and  died  he- 
fore  10  o'clock  next  morning.  On  Thursday  following  the 
steamer  Constitution  passed  down  from  Trinity,  having  on  board 
ten  or  twelve  cases,  none  of  which  were  landed,  and  reported 
seven  deaths  since  she  left  Trinity.  On  Sunday,  21st  inst.  the 
steamboat  Freedom,  also  from  Trinity,  touched  at  our  landing, 
having  on  board  seven  cases,  one  of  which,  Mrs.  Irons,  was 
landed,  and  immediately  conveyed  to  our  hospital,  where  she 
received  every  attention,  but  in  vain — she  died  in  about  12  hours 
after  landing.  Fight  or  ten  deaths  occurred  on  board  the  Free- 
dom before  she  arrived  at  this  place.  As  yet  we  have  had  no 
local  case." 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  dated  Point  Pleasant, 
Ohio,  Oct.  22.  "I  hasten  to  give  you  some  idea  of  our  situation 
on  the  river  as  it  regards  the  cholera.  People  are  all  in  confu- 
sion and  uproar,  flying  in  every  direction.  Every  steamboat 
that  passes  has  some  cases  on  board.  One  died  8  miles  above, 
and  was  buried  on  the  island.  Another  died  at  Letart  falls,  and 
another  at  Marietta.  The  steamboat  Gallipolis  came  down  from 
Wheeling  yesterday.  She  landed  at  the  Marietta  bar,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  darkness  of  the  night.  In  the  mean  time  ano- 
ther boat  came  alongside  and  requested  the  hands  to  take  their 
line  and  lash  them  together.  After  having  been  asked  whether 
there  was  any  sick  on  board,  they  answered  no,  and  the  boats 
were  fastened  together.  Shortly  after,  some  of  the  passengers 
of  the  Gallipolis,  in  passing  the  windows  of  the  other  boat,  saw 
a  corpse,  and  on  making  inquiry,  were  told  that  the  person  had 
just  died,  and  on  examination,  three  more  were  found  about  to 
die.  They  immediately  unfastened  the  boats,  and  with  the  ut- 
most ditliculty  the  hands  on  board  the  Gallipolis  were  induced 
to  raise  the  steam  and  to  start.  They  were  dying  on  board  the 
boats  every  day.  Major  Waggoner  has  refused  to  take  any 
steamboat  passengers  at  his  house.  A  man  laid  at  the  landing 
here  yesterday  on  a  boat  one  hour  under  a  severe  attack  of  cho- 
lera, and  one  landed  here  who  is  supposed  to  hrtve.  it.  I  shall 
leave  here  in  a  day  or  two.  1  assure  you  we  are  in  danger  even' 
hour  on  the  river." 

Six  companies  of  U.  S.  troops,  returning  from  their  expedition 

against  the  Indians  under  Black  Hawk,  arrived  at  Richmond  on 

Monday,  on  their  way  to  Fortress  Monroe.     The  WThig  states 

that  the  cholera  had  wofully  thinned  their  ranks — one  half  or 

more  of  their  original  number  having  died. 

—••.►«©»«.— 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  the  23rd  September,  inclusive. 

GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  died  on  the  22nd  September. 

The  Dutch  and  Belgian  funds  had  declined  at  London. 

SPAIN. 

Accounts  of  the  death  of  the  king  were  received  in  London. 

Important  events  are  expected  to  grow  out  of  his  decease,  be- 
cause of  the  critical  condition  of  things  in  Spain.  Ferdinand 
died  at  Madrid  on  the  19th  September. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

It  is  now  stated  in  a  way  that  forces  us  to  believe  it— that  the 
king  of  Holland  has  rejected  the  ultimatum  of  the  London  con- 
ference. His  answer  is  called  "insulting  and  evasive"— and  it 
is  said  that  he  has  "determined  to  come  to  no  arrangement  un- 
less compelled  by  superior  force."  Russia,  alone,  it  is  thought, 
may  have  induced  him  to  this  course  of  proceeding.  It  is  said 
that  France  will,  instantly,  inarch  a  large  army  into  Belgium,  if 
England  approves  and  will  send  a  fleel  into  the  Scheldt.  !t  i- 
said  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  left  Paris  for  Brussels,  to  ex- 
plain the  course  which  France  would  pursue  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs. 

FRAN 

It  is  announced  that  the  duchess  of  Bcrri  has  arrived  in  Hol- 
land—where she  was  treated  with  the  greatest  respect.  It  seems 
that  the  whole  [late]  royal  family  in  France  will  retire  into  the 
dominion  of  Austria. 

The  ex-duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  sent  out  of  France,  had 
arrived  at  Leith,  in  a  steam  vessel,  on  his  way  to  Hamburg. 
This  is  the  half-crazy  man  who  was  driven  out  by  his  people. 

PORTUGAL. 

A  large  East  Indian  an,  the  Lord  Wellington,  was  fitting  in 
England  by  the  agents  of  Don  Pedro— to  carry  60  guns.     The 


marqui3  Palmella  and  suite,  had  sailed  from  Falmouth,  for 
Oporto,  in  the  British  government  steam-vessel  Echo.  Several 
hundred  men  had  been  enrolled  in  England  to  recruit  Pedro.  No 
important  events  are  mentioned. 

OFFICIAL  ARTICLES. 

ORDER,  )  HEAD  QUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMY, 

No.  95.  \  Adjutant  general's  office,  Washington,  Oct.  26,  1832. 
By  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  war. 

1.  The  regulation  of  June  8th,  1830,  announced  in  "order" 
No.  28,  of  that  year,  authorising  commanding  officers  of  regi- 
ments and  posts  to  recommend  the  discharge  of  soldiers  at  their 
own  request,  or  at  the  request  of  their  friends,  on  paying  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  reimburse  the  recruiting  fund  against 
the  losses  wliich  would  arise,  on  granting  such  discharges,  having 
been  found  in  practice  to  operate  disadvantageous^  to  the  public 
interest,  is  hereby  revoked. 

2.  A  reward  of  thirty  dollars  will  be  paid  to  any  person  who 
shall  apprehend  and  deliver  to  an  officer  of  the  army  a  deserter 
from  the  army.  Rewards  thus  paid  will  be  promptly  reported 
by  the  disbursing  officer  to  the  officer  commanding  the  company 
in  which  the  deserter  is  mustered,  who  will  note  the  amount  of 
stoppage  on  the  muster  rolls  opposite  to  his  name.  The  evidence 
of  apprehension  and  delivery,  will  be  a  certificate  of  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  setting  forth  the  name,  company  and  regiment  of 
the  deserter,  which,  in  all  cases,  must  be  filed  with  the  voucher 
for  the  payment  of  the  reward.  [See  paragraphs  1,481,  '82,  and 
'83,  G.  R.] 

3.  The  foregoing  regulations,  re-establishing  the  reward  of 
thirty  dollars  for  the  apprehension  and  delivery  of  deserters, 
shall  take  effect  after  the  31st  of  December,  1832. 

By  order  of  Alexander  Macomb,  major  general  commanding 
the  army,  R-  JONES,  adjt.  gen. 

CIRCULAR  TO  COLLECTORS    OF   THE  CUSTOMS. 

Treasury  department,  October  16th,  1832. 
In  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  regulations  contained  in  the 
circular  instructions  issued  by  the  department,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  president,  on  the  14th  of  May  and  16th  of  August, 
1831 ,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  authorise  the  collectors,  in  all  cases 
where  invoices  are  presented  which  are  made  out  in  a  foreign 
currency,  the  value  whereof  is  not  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  U. 
States,  and  which  are  not  accompanied  by  the  certificate  pre- 
scribed by  those  regulations,  to  require  the  owner,  importer,  or 
consignee  to  give  bond  to  produce  the  said  certificate,  if  the 
same  be  practicable,  to  the  collector,  within  eight  months  if  the 
goods  were  imported  from  any  port  or  place  on  this  side  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  and  within  eighteen  months 
if  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  from  any  port  or  place  be- 
yond the  same  or  Cape  Horn;  and,  also,  if  the  goods  be  subject 
to  ad  valorem  duty,  to  pay  the  amount  of  duty  to  which  it  may 
appear  by  such  certificate  the  said  goods  were  liable,  over  and 
above  the  amount  of  duties  which  may  have  been  paid,  or  se- 
cured to  be  paid,  on  the  sa-me.  The  bond  to  be  taken  under 
this  instruction  will  be  for  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
duties  charged,  and  in  the  case  of  free  goods,  it  will  be  for  one 
hundred  dollars.  LOUIS  McLANE, 

secretary  of  the  treasury. 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAIL  ROAD. 

Until  room  shall  be  afforded  to  give,  at  length,  some  of  the 
luminous  statements  in  relation  to  this  great  work — we  must  be 
content  with  a  few  brief  notices  which  will  convey  useful  and 
correct  ideas  of  its  importance  as  a  public  improvement,  its  cost, 
and  prospects,  &c.  and  hence  we  adopt  the  following  neat  sum- 
mary frrim  the  Baltimore  "American." 

The  report  of  C.  W.  Wever,  esq.  superintendent  of  graduation 
and  masonry,  gives  tables  and  comparisons  of  the  cost,  under 
each  of  their  heads,  of  every  division  of  the  road,  as  completed 
from  the  City  Block  to  the  Point  of  Rocks.  The  result  shows  a 
great  disproportion  between  the  cost,  in  each  department,  of  the 
first  two  divisions  of  the  road,  and  of  the  succeeding  divisions- 
demonstrating  an  increased  skill  and  experience,  as  well  as 
greatly  increased  facilities— physical  and  miscellaneous— and 
confirming  the  assurances  of  the  directors  that  the  whole  road 
will  be  completed  within  the  estimate. 

The  graduation  of  the  whole  line,  the  lattcral  branch  to  Fre- 
derick inclusive,  commencing  at  the  depot  on  Pratt  street  (ra- 
ther more  than  71  miles)  cost  $804,142  90,  or  at  the  average  rate 
of  $  1 1 .321  38  per  mile.  Of  this,  the  first  15£  miles  cost  as  much 
as  all  the  rest,  sav  55-J-  miles— the  average  of  the  first  being 
#25,837,  and  of  the  rest  $7,233  per  mile  «ach.  A  stronger  con- 
trast is  made,  however,  by  taking  the  first  sir  miles,  terminating 
at  the  second  crossing  of  the  Washington  turnpike  road.  Those 
six  miles  cost  for  graduation  $48,580  per  mile;  and  the  rest, 
(sixty-five  miles),  only  $7,885,  or  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
other. 

From  Baltimore  to  Ellicotts'  mills  (13  miles)  the  cost  was 
I  92  per  mile— of  the  remaining  58  miles,  only  $7,290  56 
per  mile. 

The  same  vast  disproportion  is  shown  in  reference  to  the  cost 
of  the  masonry  on  the  several  divisions.  The  gross  sum  for  the 
whole  route  is  $318,367  77,  or  per  mile  $4,482  24.  The  ma- 
sonry on  the  first  8f  miles  cost  more,  by  seven  thousand  dollars, 
than' on  all  the  rest  of  the  road— more  than  sixty-two  miles.  The 
average  rate  of  the  first  was  $18,563  38  per  miie— of  the  others 
*2,505  03  per  mile.  On  the  first  six  mile?  the  average  cost  was 
$24,217  per  mile— on  the  other  sixty  five,  $2,666  per  mile. 
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From  Baltimore  to  Ellicotts'  mills  (13  miles)  the  rate  was 
$17,160  64—on  all  beyond,  only  $1,628  72. 

Under  this  head  there  have  been  constructed  35  bridges  and 
viaducts,  besides  a  large  number  of  "gothic  and  square  cul- 
verts," and  a  few  detached  walls. 

The  contrast  is  strengthened  by  combining  the  two  items  of 
graduation  and  masonry,  and  calculating  the  average  ot  their 
joint  amount.  The  gross  sum  expended  for  both  is  $1,122,510  6/ 
— averaging  $15,803  52  per  mile. 

The  first  eleven  miles  cost  forty-four  thousand  dollars  more 
than  the  succeeding  sixty  miles.  The  average  rate  of  the  first 
was  $53,000,  and  of  the  rest  only  $8,913  38. 

The  first  six  miles  cost  $72,797  per  mile— and  the  remaining 
sixtxj-five  miles  $10,546  per  mile— or  about  one-seventh  ot  the 
average  of  the  former. 

From  Baltimore  to  Ellicotts' mills  (13  miles)  the  whole  cost 
was  $605,912  59— and  of  the  remaining  58  miles,  $516,598  08— 
or  $89,314  51  less— the  first  13  miles  averaging  $46,354  56,  and 
the  last  58  miles  $8,913  38. 

These  items,  taken  from  the  official  sources,  show  what  rapid 
decrease  of  expense  the  work  was  prosecuted  after  the  first  stu 
pendous  difficulties  were  mastered.  The  whole  sum  expended 
on  the  road,  adding  to  the  sums  for  graduation  and  masonry,  the 
payments  for  right  of  way,  damage;-,  repairs  of  turnpikes  and 
other  roads,  expenses  of  arbitrations,  contingent  expenses,  in- 
eluding  salaries,  instruments,  advertising,  printing,  &.c. — 
amounts  to  $1,193,774  79^.  The  contingent  expenses  have 
amounted  to  less  than  three  per  cent,  on  the  other  disburse- 
ments. 

— >►>©  @  ©«<•— 
BAIL  ROADS,  CANALS,  &c. 
A  scientific  gentleman  lately  visiting  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester railway,  some  very  extraordinary  performances  were  ef- 
fected. On  two  occasions,  a  load,  amounting  to  100  tons,  was 
drawn  by  one  engine  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  a  distance 
of  about  30  miles  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  being  at  the  average 
rate  of  20  miles  an  hour.  An  eight-horse  wagon,  on  a  common 
road  is  capable  of  earning  only  eight  tons  a  day.  It  would  take 
100  horses,  working  for  the  day  on  a  turnpike  road,  to  perforin 
the  same  work  as  was  here  accomplished  by  a  single  steam  en- 
gine in  an  hour  and  a  half.  [Liverpool  Advertiser. 

A  letter  dated  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Oct.  20,  says— We  arc  among 
the  first  boats  that  have  come  through  the  great  Ohio  canal,  the 
water  having  been  let  in  on  the  last  section,  (say  32  miles  north 
of  this),  within  two  or  three  days  past,  no  boats  formerly  having 
gone  farther  than  Chilicotbe.  The  great  canal  celebration,  which 
was  advertised  and  was  to  have  taken  place;  on  the  23d,  Tues- 
day, is  entirely  abandoned,  owing  to  the  cholera,  so  that  the 
meeting  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio  waters  will  be  greeted  in  silence. 
The  last  locks  at  the  basin  on  the  river  arc  not  quite  finished, 
but  the  waters  will  be  let  in,  and  all  will  be  finished  in  a  few 
days.  It  is  a  noble  canal  310  miles  long,  and  far  excels  our 
[the  New  York]  big  ditch. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Princeton  Courier  that  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  canal,  connecting  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  rivers,  at 
Bordentown  and  New  Brunswick,  and  forming  a  sloop  naviga- 
tion between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  by 
means  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  a  safe  communi- 
cation between  the  commercial  towns  on  the  Chesapeake  bay 
and  the  New  England  states,  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and 
will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year  1833.  The  canal  is  se- 
venty-five feet  at  top  water  line,  and  seven  feet  deep,  and  will 
conveniently  pass  vessels  of  six  feet  water;  the  locks  are  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  between  the  gates,  and  twenty-three  feet 
wide  and  one  hundred  feet  from  stem  to  stern;  a  square  afioat 
may  pass  twenty-three  feet  wide  and  ninety-five  feet  in  length. 
The  feeder,  or  Delaware  branch  of  this  canal,  extending  from 
Trenton,  to  Bull's  island,  (twenty-three  miles),  will  be  naviga- 
ble. 

Water  power  of  the  Farmlvgton  canal.  The  water  power  of 
the  canal  is  immense.  At  Farmington,  a  power  equal  to  552 
horses  is  procured  by  the  construction  of  the  feeder.  This  state- 
ment of  power  is  based  on  an  estimate  made  on  the  quantity  of 
water  during  the  drv  summer  of  1828,  when  the  water  was 
lowest.  The  fall  is  *36  feet,  the  quantity  of  water  8,100  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  sufficient  to  carry  110  run  of  stone  of  the  largest 
size. 

There  is  power  enough  at  this  one  spot,  to  move  the  machine- 
ry of  20  or  30  extensive  factories. 


By  the  following  article  from  the  Frederick  Examiner,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  facility  of  transportation  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road,  is  producing  its  proper  effect  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  west: 

"77ic  effects  of  the  rail  road.  The  flour  of  the  west,  even  that 
of  the  country  lying  immediately  on  the  Ohio  river,  is  beginning 
to  find  its  way  to  our  state  emporium,  by  means  of  the  rail  road. 
We  understand  that  a  quantity  of  flour  manufactured  at  the 
Wheeling  steam  mill,  was  forwarded  to  Baltimore,  a  few  days 
since,  from  this  place.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  produce  of  the  west  will  soon  take  the  same  direction. 
The  Wheeling  transportation  line  of  wagons  is.  now  in  full  ope- 
ration between  this  place  and  the  Ohio  "river.  We  understand 
that  it  finds  a  redundancy  of  employment." 


Accident.  A  man  named  [dams,  a  resident  of  Frederick  coun- 
ty, was  killed  on  the  rail  road,  between  Frederick  and  the  Mo- 
nocacy,  on  the  17th  ult.  The  Times,  of  that  city,  states  that 
the  unfortunate  individual  was  lying  asleep  in  the  road,  with  his 
head  resting  on  one  of  the  rails,  at  the  moment  the  car  from  the 
Point  of  Bocks  was  coming  in.  The  driver  not  seeing  him  in 
time  to  prevent  the  accident,  the  wheel  passed  over  his  head, 
and  at  once  deprived  him  of  life. 

LEGISLATURE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
oovernor's  message. 
Fellow  citizens  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives: 

In  convening  you  at  an  earlier  moment  than  the  period  fixed 
by  the  constitution  for  your  usual  meeting,  I  have  cheerfully 
assumed  whatever  responsibility  may  attach  to  this  exercise  of 
my  prerogative,  under  a  belief  that  after  our  general  elections, 
you  could  not  too  soon  be  brought  together,  to  deliberate  on  the 
best  means  of  promoting  the  interests  of  those,  whose  rights, 
whose  liberties,  and  whose  public  honor  are  confided  to  your 
care. 

I  should  indeed  have  convoked  your  predecessors  immediate- 
ly after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session  of  congress,  if  I  had 
not  deemed  it  in  every  respect  desirable  that  our  people,  in  the 
exercise  of  one  of  the  highest  functions  of  their  sovereignty, 
exerted  in  the  choice  of  their  representatives,  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  have  an  opportunity  of  passing  judgment  on  the 
final  result  of  the  proceedings  of  that  session,  which  claims  to 
have  fixed  on  a  permanent  basis,  as  far  as  it  can  be  effected  by 
federal  legislation,  the  settled  policy  of  the  country.  As  the 
canvass  which  preceded  our  recent  elections,  was  conducted  in 
almost  exclusive  and  absorbing  reference  to  the  ultimate  result 
of  this  legislation  by  congress,  your  selection  may  be  taken  as 
the  exponents  of  this  judgment.  I  cordially  congratulate  you, 
and  our  state  at  large,  not  only  on  the  auspicious  and  elevated 
decision  which  our  people,  by  infallible  tokens,  have  thus  made, 
but  also  on  the  cheering  indications  of  our  having  already  reach- 
ed a  unanimity  of  sentiment,  nearly  as  gieat  as  the  inevitable 
diversity  of  human  opinions  will  permit,  on  a  subject  vitally 
affecting  our  dearest  rights  and  liberties.  Thus  convened  under 
circumstances  of  profound  public  anxiety,  and  intense  public 
interest,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  come  to  the  discharge  of  the  trust 
which  has  devolved  upon  you,  with  an  inflexible  determination 
to  perform  its  duties  in  an  enlightened  spirit  of  firmness  and 
moderation,  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of"  those  inestimable 
principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  which  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  impressive  of  our  obligations  to  preserve,  and  forevei 
defend. 

It  is  known  to  you,  fellow  citizens,  that  the  most  anxious 
hopes  of  the  good  people  of  this  state,  were  directed  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  last  congress  of  the  United  States.  The  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  a  large  reduction  of  federal  taxation,  conse- 
quent on  the  proximate  extinguishment  of  a  large  public  debt, 
the  strong  and  well  founded  complaints  of  a  respectable  and 
patriotic  portion  of  the  states  in  this  confederacy,  the  solir 
grounds  on  which,  as  a  matter  of  constitutional  right,  these 
"complaints  rested,  as  well  as  our  just  claims  to  a  reform  no: 
only  in  the  abuses  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation  oi 
the"  part  of  the  general  government,  but  in  the  abuses  of  tin 
appropriation  of  the  public  treasure  after  it  is  levied,  inspired 
even  those  prone  to  despond,  in  spite  of  inauspicious  omens 
with  some  faint  expectation,  that  these  great  and  alarming  ques 
tions  of  political  power  would  be  settled  in  a  spirit  of  impartia 
justice  and  with  a  considerate  regard  to  that  amity  and  mutua 
concession,  so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  confederacy 
composed  of  co-equal  and  co-ordinate  sovereigns. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should  inform  you  in  detail 
what  has  been  the  final  result  of  these  delusively  cherished  ex 
pectations,  for  you  are  in  possession  of  an  authority  on  this  sub 
ject,  infinitely  more  valuable  than  my  own.  Two-thirds  of  you 
representatives  and  both  of  your  senators,  after  efforts  on  th 
floor  of  congress,  of  signal  ability  and  disinterested  patriotism 
in  which  every  species  of  conciliation  was  exerted,  that  a  jus 
and  wise  moderation  could  dictate,  short  of  surrendering  a  prin 
ciple  essential  to  your  constitutional  liberty,  have  solemn!; 
declared  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  face  of  th 
world,  ';That  whatever  hopes  may  have  been  indulged  at  th 
commencement  of  the  session,  that  a  returning  sense  of  justice 
on  the  part  of  the  majority,  would  remove  or  materially  mitigat 
the  grievous  load  of  oppression  under  which  you  have  so  Ion 
labored,  and  of  which  you  have  so  justly  complained,  they  ar 
reluctantly  constrained  to  declare  that  these  flattering  hopes,  to 
long  deferred,  and  too  fondly  cherished,  have  finally  and  foreve 
vanished."  In  proof  of  this  disastrous  consummation,  the 
could  not  better  have  relied  on  any  testimony  than  that  on  whie 
they  did  rely,  the  tariff  act  of  1832,  which,"  by  a  perversion  c 
every  principle  of  common  sense  and  common  justice,  has  bee! 
called  a  compromise  between  the  conflicting  interests  of  th 
manufacturing  and  plantation  states,  on  principles  ofequivalen 
benefit  to  both.  It  is  unnecessary,  gentlemen,  that  I  shouj 
inform  you,  who  are  so  well  instructed  upon  the  true  ground 
of  the  controversy,  that  this  imputed  compromise  is  destitute  c 
every  feature  of  that  justice  and  equality  that  ousrht  to  charae 
terize  a  measure  bearing  such  an  appellation.  We  might  We 
in  advance  have  distrusted  the  compact  for  this  adjustment,  i 
which  it  was  found  expedient  not  to  consult,  at  any  period  o 
the  negotiation,  our  senators  and  two-thirds  of  our  representa 
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tives,  -and  which  bore  upon  its  face  the  signs  of  its  being  in  some 
respects  a  subtle  contrivance,  to  bend  the  pecuniary  interests 
and  constitutional  liberties  of  the  people,  to  a  straggle  for  the 
executive  power  of  the  country.  But  apart  from  these  extrinsic 
objections,  the  adjustment  is  intrinsically  not  a  mutual,  but  an 
exclusive  compromise  of  all  the  just  claims  and  interests  of  the 
south.  The  tariff  act  of  1832  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  law  by  which 
the  consumption  of  the  manufacturing  states  is  nearly  relieved 
of  all  sort  of  burden  on  those  articles  which  they  consume  and 
do  not  produce,  and  under  the  provisions  of  which,  they  are 
secured  a  bounty  on  an  average  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  on 
the  productions  of  their  industry,  whilst  it  taxes  our  consump- 
tion to  an  equivalent  amount,  and  the  exchangeable  value  of 
our  products  in  a  much  more  aggravated  ratio.  The  law  bears 
the  impress  of  the  legislation  of  an  independent  sovereignty  to 
a  feeble  and  distant  colony,  and  establishes  the  revolting  discii- 
inination  that  the  labor  of  the  south  is  less  entitled  to  the  pater- 
nal regard  of  this  government,  than  that  of  a  more  favored  sec- 
tion of  the  union.  The  provisions  of  the  act  are,  moreover,  at 
war  with  every  acknowledged  principle  of  wise  and  beniflcent 
taxation,  which  has  ever  existed  among  any  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  having  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  civilization  or  a 
just  knowledge  of  finance.  Articles  of  luxury  are  selected  as 
the  objects  of  comparative  exemption  from  all  burden,  whilst 
those  of  necessity  hear  nearly  the  whole  brunt  of  the  imposts. 
The  great  staples  of  the  industry  and  consumption  of  man, 
which  purchase  seven  tenths  of  our  agricultural  products,  iron, 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  salt  and  sugar,  are  burthened  with  a 
tax  <|tiite  equivalent  to  an  average  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  on 
their  prime  cost,  whilst  the  teas,  the  coffee,  the  silks  and  the 
wines  of  the  rich,  which  are  principally  exchanged  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  manufacturing  or  northern  labor,  enjoy,  as  it  regards 
these  articles,  a  most  unjust  discrimination  in  their  favor.  Ope- 
rating thus  heavily  mi  the  exchangeable  value  of  our  products, 
the  act  provides  for  nothing  short  of  the  monstrous  injustice;  of 
levying,  at  le«st  three-fourths  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  fede- 
ral revenue  on  the  industry  of  the  southern  states.  Nor  does 
the  gross  inequality  of  the  law  stop  here.  It  effects  after  all  the 
subtle  artifices  of  exaggeration  respecting  a  diminution  of  our 
burdens  have  been  dispelled,  a  reduction,  from  the  amount  of 
duties  levied  under  the  act  of  1828,  as  modified  by  that  of  1830, 
of  three  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  the  unpro- 
tected articles,  and  only  the  pitiful  sum  of  somewhere  about 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  the  protected,  (which  pur- 
chase the  staples  of  the  south),  making  in  all  a  reduction  of  only 
four  millions  and  a  half  instead  of  twelve,  which  last  reduction 
was  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  desirable  and  highly 
conservative  object  of  bringing  the  revenue  down  to  the  stan- 
dard of  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  government.  As  it  is,  nine 
millions  of  surplus  revenue  will,  in  all  probability,  result  from 
the  imposts  of  this  act,  over  and  above  the  necessary  and  con- 
stitutional expenses  of  the  country,  to  be  distributed  by  a  ma- 
jority irresponsible  to  us,  in  corrupt,  largesses  or  unconstitutional 
appropriations  to  those  states  which,  without  possessing  an 
interest  in  the  tariff,  are  made  to  feel  that  they  have  an  interest 
in  high  taxation,  when  by  an  unjust  provision  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  receive  more  than  they  arc  made  to  pay. 

Repugnant  as  this  act  thus  is  to  every  principle  of  justice,  we 
cannot  indulge  even  the  humiliating  consolation  that  designed 
as  it  was,  in  some  respects,  to  subserve  the  periodical  struggle 
for  the  executive  power  of  the  country,  it  will  he  teniporary~in 
its  duration,  and  will  at  last  yield  to  that  returning  sense  of  jus- 
tice so  long  promised,  and  whose  advent  has  been  so  long  and 
so  tardily  postponed.  No.  We  have  the  authentic  and  solemn 
declarations  of  both  the  great  dominant  parties  in  the  union. 
Who  are  now  contending  for  us  power  and  who  conjointly  form 
an  overwhelming  majority,  that  the  system  is  as  fixed  as  fate, 
except  in  those  particulars  that  are  yet  to  be  modified  more 
beneficially  for  their  interests,  as  cupidity  may  be  instruct- 
ed by  experience.  That  the  system,  if  we  think  proper  to 
submit  to  its  injustice,  is  the  fixed  and  settled  policy  of  the 
Country,  so  far  as  the  majority  can  will  it  to  be  such,  we  have 
much  more  solid  reasons  for  believing,  than  even  these  declara- 
tions, however  authoritative.  This  belief  is  founded  on  the  in- 
disputable fact,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  wit,  or  wisdom  of 
man,  to  have  contrived  a  scheme  for  raising  the  revenue  of  the 
country  in  a  mode  more  essentially  and  exclusively  beneficial 
to  their  own  interests.  For  it  is  a  process  by  which  taxation 
operates  correlatively  as  a  bounty  to  their  industry;  and  that 
whilst  three-fourths  of  the  public  revenue  is  to  be  raised  on  ar- 
ticles in  the  production  of  which  they  enjoy  a  premium  of  more 
than  fifty  per  cent.,  all  the  articles  necessary  to  perfection  of 
their  arts  and  manufactures,  and  many  essential  to  the  accom- 
modations and  luxuries  of  life,  are  comparatively  untaxed.  It 
is  not  a  cold  abstract  sense  of  justice  or  what  are  insultingly 
called  the  metaphysics  of  constitutional  liberty,  that,  will  induce 
a  people,  rioting  in  such  a  high  and  palmy  state  of  prosperity,  to 
surrender  these  advantages,  if  they  can  find  four  millions  of 
consumers,  willing  to  submit,  to  their  exactions,  who  happen  to 
be  territorially  separated  from  them,  and  who  exercise  a  species 
of  industry  in  no  degree  competing  With,  hut  on  the  contrary 
subservient  and  tributary  to  their  own.  We  shall  indeed  have 
read  the  history  of  the  world  to  very  little  purpose  if  we  cherish 
so  idle  and  senseless  a  conjecture.  If  the  southern  states  had 
been  subjugated  provinces,  and  after  a  war  of  exhausting  deso- 
lation, had  surrcudci  ed  at  discretion  under  the  sword,  1  ask 
what  other  bill  "for  the  regulation  of  trade  with  the  colonies,'" 
our  conquerors  would  have  desired,  but  this  very  tariff  act  of 


1832?  Of  the  ruin  which  this  measure  will  bring  upon  us,  we 
are  not  left  to  speculation.  The  signs  of  our  decaying  prospe- 
rity are  around  us. 

Informed  as  you  are,  gentlemen,  of  all  the  details  of  this  act, 
I  am  conscious  how  unnecessary  it  is  to  press  this  view  of  the 
subject,  any  further,  but  there  is  one  consideration  which  can- 
not be  overlooked,  and  that  is,  the  solemn  and  abiding  convic- 
tion of  the  good  people  of  this  state,  that  the  right  to  pass  a  tariff 
of  protection  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  the  Umied 
States,  that  in  the  act  of  1832  the  principle  of  protection  is  dis- 
tinctly and  triumphantly  recognised,  and  that,  neither  in  ex- 
press terms  or  by  authorised  implication  does  any  such  power 
exist  in  the  compact  of  union.  To  submit  to  an  infraction  of 
the  constitution,  involving  the  great  right  of  human  industry 
and  property,  is  to  acquiesce  in  voluntary  servitude.  To  meet 
this  vital  truth,  the  lessons  we  have  been  taught  by  our  ances- 
tors contain  an  instructive  and  salutary  moral.  He  must  be  a 
very  ingenious  casuist  who  can  discover  any  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  taxation  without  representation  and  taxation 
with  a  nominal  representation  but  in  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  result  of  both  is,  seizing  and  taking  away  money 
without  legal  right,  lint  grievous  as  may  be  the  pecuniary  loss 
arising  from  this  wrong,  it  is  mere  dust  in  the. balance  in  com- 
parison with  the  shock  which  the  public  liberty  of  the  country 
sustains,  if  the  people,  by  a  relaxation  of  public  spirit  through 
slothj  servility  or  cowardice,  are  prepared  to  submit  to  an  in- 
fraction of  their  rights,  for  it  overthrows,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
that  love  and  reverence  for  the  authority  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  liberty,  so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  institutions 
of  free  states. 

In  this  summary,  fellow-citizens,  I  believe  I  have  uttered  not 
one  word  that  does  not  meet  a  response,  in  the  overwhelming 
public  sentiment  of  our  people.  After  ten  years  of  suffering  and 
remonstrance,  we  have  at  length  arrived  at  least  at  the  end  of 
our  hopes.  Our  petitions  and  protests  have  slumbered  in  apathy 
and  contempt  on  the  journals  of  congress.  The  legislature  of 
this  state  has,  however,  declared  and  reiterated,  "that  a  tariff 
of  protection  is  not.  only  unconstitutional,  but  an  abuse  of  pow- 
er incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a  free  government  and 
the  great  ends  of  civil  society,"  and  has  avowed  its  purpose 
"ta  expose  and  resist  all  encroachments  on  the  true  spirit  of  the 
constitution."  You  have  been  elected  by  the  people  and  charg- 
ed by  their  opinions  to  adopt  means  the  best  calculated  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  them  from  these  encroachments;  and  you  are 
now  convened  by  me  for  the  purpose  of  maturely  deliberating 
on  the  mode  of  accomplishing  this  desirable  and  hallowed  ob- 
ject. Public  sentiment  has  already,  by  unequivocal  tokens, de- 
clared in  favor  of  a  convention  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
tor  the  purpose  of  considering  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
usurpations  of  the  general  government. — In  recommending  that 
you  promptly  take  measures  to  authorise  the  meeting  of  such 
an  assembly,  I  feel,  (notwithstanding  my  cordial  concurrence 
in  this  measure),' that  lam  only  responding  to  that  sentiment. 
As  it  was  by  an  assembly  of  identical  and  equivalent  authority, 
that  our  compact  was  formed  under  the  constitution  with  the 
co-states,  when  they  agreed  to  establish  a  common  agency 
called  the  general  government,  so,  on  no  tribunal  can  more  ap- 
propriati  U  uevolve  the  high  province  of  declaring  the  extent  of 
our  obligations  under  this  compact,  "and  in  case  of  a  deliberate t 
palpable  and  dangerous  exercise  of  powers,  not  granted  by  the 
said  compact,"  to  determine  "on  the  mode  and  measure  of  re- 
dress." Indeed  all  our  political  systems  have  flowed  from  the 
mighty  source  of  these  great,  primary  and  elemental  assemblies, 
which  are  not  the  type  but  the  essence  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people;  nor  have  they  ever  yet  convened  without  subserving 
some  eminent  purpose  of  public  liberty  and  social  order.  The 
judicious  guards  in  our  own  state  constitution,  by  which  the 
people  have  imposed  restraints  upon  themselves,  in  the  convo- 
cation of  these  bodies,  by  requiring  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  before  a  convention 
can  be  called,  not  only  effectually  prevent  tumultuary  or  revo- 
lutionary action,  but  ensure  that  unanimity  among  the  people 
so  essential  to  the  success  of  all  great  public  movements. 

In  earnestly  recommending,  fellow-citizens,  that  you  make, 
forthwith,  legislative  provision  for  the  assembling  of  such  a  con- 
vention, with  all  the  despatch  compatible  with  the  public  con- 
venience, I  cannot  but  look  forward  to  the  del  liberations  and 
final  decision  of  this  high  and  authoritative  body,  as  the  blessed 
means,  not  only,  of  finally  redressing  our  wrongs  but  of  uniting 
our  whole  people  in  one  common  mode  and  purpose  of  resisting 
oppression,  and  in  patriotic  and  fraternal  bonds  of  concord. — 
When  this  assembly  shall  speak,  its  voice,  next  to  the  voice  of 
God,  must  command  our  most  perleet  obedience.  We  owe  no 
allegiance  to  any  other  power,  except  that  which  through  a 
similar  assemblage,  South  Carolina  has  thought  fit  to  contract 
for  us,  and  which  in  paying  to  the  extent,  and  so  long  as  she 
thinks  proper  that  the  obligation  should  continue,  is  but  render- 
ing our  loyalty  to  her. 

I  forbear  bringing  any  other  subject  to  your  consideration  con- 
nected with  the  ordinary  and  current  business  of  the  state,  as 
under  the  constitution  you  must  acain,  convene  on  the  4th  .Mon- 
day of  the  ensuing  month.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
with  the  view,  if  practicable,  of  procuring  an  assembly  of  the 
proposed  convention,  at.  this  place  prior  to  that  period,  you  like- 
wi>e  abstain  from  the  consideration  of  any  other  matter  than 
the  important  topic  and  those  necessarily  incidental  to  it  which 
I  have  brought  to  your  view,  as  I  deem  it,  for  a  variety  of  con- 
siderations on  which  it  io  unnecessary  I  should  now  dwell,  in 
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every  respect  desirable  that  our  issue,  with  the  general  govern- 
ment, should  be  made  before  the  meeting  of  congress. 

In  urging  the  expediency  of  calling  a  convention  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  purposes  I  have  indicated,  I  have  foreborne  to  make 
a  single  suggestion  of  what  may  or  may  not,  what  ought  or 
what  ought  not  to  be  the  remedy  this  assembly  should  ordain.— 
To  a  body  so  constituted  and  so  empowered,  let  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  our  rights,  and  our  grievances  be  confided,  uninfluenced 
by  any  bias  arising  from  the  official  expression  of  our  opinions. 
Representing  public  sentiment,  cannot  but  organize  and  give 
force  to  the  public  will. 

In  conclusion,  fellow  citizens,  our  cause  is  worthy  of  our 
highest,  our  most  zealous  and  our  most  inflexible  efforts.  It  is 
for  no  object  of  ambition,  no  lust  of  power  or  avarice,  that  we 
have  assumed  our  present  posture  in  relation  to  the  usurpations 
of  the  federal  government,  but  it  is  to  redeem  the  constitution 
of  our  country  from  unhallowed  violation,  to  maintain  its  as- 
cendancy over  the  law  making  authority,  to  save  this  once 
cherished  union  from  a  corruption  and  misrule,  that  doom  it  to 
irreversible  disruption;  to  bring  the  government  back  to  the  salu- 
tary principles  of  a  just  and  economies!  administration;  tore- 
store  to  our  own  homes  and  the  homes  of  our  fathers  their 
wonted  prosperity,  by  the  glorious  effort  of  recovering  for  our 
country  a  privilege  we  have  never  surrendered,  of  exchanging 
in  a  period  of  profound  peace  tlje  fruits  of  our  labor,  under  a 
wise  system  of  free  intercourse  witli  the  rest  of  the  world;  a 
privilege  which,  it  has  been  justly  said,  belongs  to  the  Christian 
code  among  civilized  nations.  With  these  objects,  and  standing 
firmly  on  our  right,— I  implore  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God 
on  your  deliberations,  that  they  may  redound  to  the  liberty, 
peace  and  happiness  of  our  common  country  as  well  as  of  the 
people  whom  you  specially  represent. 

J.  HAMILTON,  jr. 

Columbia,  Oct.  22,  1832. 

We  gave  the  act  of  South  Carolina  calling  a  convention  in  the 
last  Register,  and  shall  record  the  yeas  and  nays  on  its  pas- 
sage. 

Senate—  October  24. 

The  bill  to  provide  for  the  calling  of  a  convention  of  the  people 
of  the  state,  was  then  read  the  second  time. 

The  ayes  and  noes  was  then  taken  on  the  bill  as  follows: 

Ayes—  Messrs.  Allston,  Ashe,  Black,  Butler,  Capers,  Camp- 
bell, Cunningham,  Dunovant,  Duhose,  Dugan,  Evans,  Fielding, 
Frampton,  Gregg,  Glover,  Hart,  Higgins,  Hill,  Hunter,  Lavvton, 
Martin,  Patterson,  Peay,  Pegues,  Rice,  Scabrook,  Thompson, 
Warren,  Whitner  and  White. 

Nays— Messrs.  Cannon,  Chesnut,  Davis,  Dodd,  Cause,  lin- 
ger, Koger,  Manning,  Mayrant,  Montgomery,  Read,  Stone  and 
Watson. 

Affirmative,  30 — Negative,  13.     Absent  Mr.  Richardson. 

House  of  representatives — same  date. 

The  passage  ofthe  convention 'bill  was  decided  by  the  follow- 
ing vote,  being  more  than  two-thirds — 

Ayes — Messrs.  Adams,  Arlher,  Axson,  Anerum,  Benson, 
Bookter,  Bull,  Buchanan,  Brownfield,  Bryan,  Bovee,  Brooks, 
Butler,  Black,  Cherry,  Caughman,  Caldwell,  J.  J.  Caldwell,  John 
Caldwell,  Cohe,n,  Cuthbert,  Cain,  Colcock,  Colvin,  Dunkin,  Do- 
zier,  Davis,  Dawson,  Davie,  Fro*t,  Finlev,  Ferguson,  Clover, 
Goode,  Griffin,  Goodwyn,  Hagood,  Horry,  Horlbeck,  Holmes, 
Hibbler,  Heller,  Herbert,  Harley,  Herndon,  Hogg,  Jones,  irby, 
Jones,  Jenkins,  Kern,  Kirkland,  Keith,  Lyles,  Laurens,  Lining, 
Lawton,  Lyde,  Lafitte,  Maxwell,  McCord,  Mintziiig,  Middlcfon, 
Mays,  Moore,  McGill,  Murdoch,  Noble,  Nixon,  Potts,  Preston, 
Player,  Pickens,  J.  S.  Palmer,  Porcher,  S.  J.  Palmer,  Rempert, 
Rose,  Raincy,  Rickenbecker,  Roweil.  Rice,  Robinson,  Sloan,  B. 
R.  Smith,  R.  B.  Smith,  Springs,  Stewart,  Singleton,  Sims,  Shcl- 
ton,  Sheridan,  Thomson,  Wardlaw,  Watson,  Wallace,  Woods, 
Ward,  Young. 

Nays— Messrs.  Berry,  Burgess,  Bradley,  Bacot,  Chapman, 
Crawford,  Cobb,  Earle,  Ervvin,  Frazer,  Henry,  Righton,  Stro- 
ble,  Harrison,  Lang,  Lowry,  McWillie,  Massey,  Montgomory, 
Mclvcr,  W.  O.  Nixon,  Poole,  Pickett,  Richardson,  Strohecker. 

Mr.  Dozier  and  Mr.  Lyde  were  absent. 

On  the  26th  October  the  legislature  adjourned,  to  meet  again 
on  the  4th  Monday,  of  the  present  month— November,  having 
reference  to  the  presidential  election. 

The  ratification  of  the  convention  bill  was  followed  bv  a  dis- 
charge of  cannon,  and  music  from  a  band,  which  had  been  as- 
sembled by  the  citizens  at  the  doors  ofthe  state  hall. 

By  a  faux  pas  the  band  struck  up  Yankee  doodle,  after  the 
firing  of  the  first  gun.  It  was,  however,  followed  by  "  Wha"U 
be  king  but  Charlie." 

The  union  party  had  a  meeting  on  the  25th  October  and  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  on  the  question  of  a  convention.  A  copy 
of  the  proceedings  follows: 

TO   THE    PEOPLE   OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  of  the  union, 
state  rights  and  Jackson  party,  held  in  Columbia  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1832,  the  following  address  and  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed: ' 

To-morrow  the  great  seal  of  the  state  will  be  affixed  in  due 
form  to  an  act  ofthe  legislature  of  this  state,  providing  fora  con- 
vention ofthe  people,  and  on  the  proceedings  of  that  convention, 
we  bedieve,  depends  the  integrity  of  the  union  of  the  states— 
the  liberty,  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  this 


state.  The  avowed  object  ofthe  convention,  as  it  is  understood, 
is  to  nullify  the.  tariff  laws  of  congress;  and  we  cannot  disguise 
from  ourselves,  that  this  measure  if  it  does  not  immediately  put 
in  jeopardy  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  United  States,  is,  in 
its  consequences,  calculated  to  lead  to  that  issue,  and  we,  who 
have  hitherto  opposed  the  progress  of  a  measure  which  we  es- 
teem destructive  of  the  constitution  and  ruinous  to  the  people, 
feel  it  due  to  them,  to  the  cause  in  which  we  have  embarked, 
and  to  ourselves,  to  make  another  appeal  to  their  good  sense 
and  patriotism.  Desperate  as  the  effort  to  resist  the  current  of 
public  opinion  may  seem,  it  may  not  yet  be  too  late.  "Never 
to  despair  of  the  republic,"  is  a  lesson  of  political  wisdom 
which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  however  gloomy  may  be  the 
aspect  ofthe  political  horizon.  A  time  of  retrospection  and 
reflection  must  come,  and  we  trust  it  is  at  hand— the  next  ex- 
ercise of  the  electoral  franchise  may  decide  the  fate  ofthe  union. 
We  must  now  think  or  it  may  be  too  late. 

Without  again  recapitulating  the  grounds  of  our  uniform  op- 
position to  the  tariff  of  protection,  it  will  be  sufficient,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  remark,  that  we  are  all  opposed  to  it  both 
on  principle  and  policy.  But  we  had  hoped  and  still  believe 
that  a  remedy  for  the  evil  would  be  found  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  legislation,  or  through  the  moral  influence  of  the  joint  opposi- 
tion of  the  southern  states,  presenting  to  congress  the  alterna- 
tive of  a  modification  ofthe  tariff  suited  to  the  exigencies  ofthe 
government,  or  of  enforcing  its  execution  by  physical  power. 
The  remedy  by  nullification  is  one  to  which  our  judgments  can 
never  assent.  We  regard  it  as  an  indirect  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  to  which  as  it  is  taught  amongst 
its  advocates,  it  professes  to  he  subordinate.  The  idea  of  a  con- 
stitutional act  of  nullification  appears  to  us,  to  involve  a  con- 
tradiction, and  to  give  it  effect,  the  state  must  in  direct  terms 
deny  to  tin;  federal  courts  jurisdiction  of  causes  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party  and  such  is  the  ease  of  all  causes  aris- 
ing under  the  revenue  laws — a  jurisdiction  expressly  confided 
to  that  court  by  the  constitution;  and  we  again  beg  leave  to  ex- 
hort our  fellow  citizens  in  every  section  of  the  state  to  make 
another  determined  effort  to  save  their  liberty,  the  constitution 
and  the  union.  We  beg  leave  to  be  assured,  that  as  heretofore, 
we  as  individuals,  will  continue  to  oppose  nullification,  as  a 
remedy  of  evil  example  and  ruinous  effect  by  all  the  means  in 
our  power  as  long  as  we  may  do  so  consistently  with  the  lawd  of 
the  land  and  our  allegiance  to  the  state  of  South  Carolina. 

Therefore  resolved,  That  it  may  be  recommended  to  the  union 
party  throughout  the  state,  to  take  such  measures  in  their  re- 
spective election  districts  as  they  may  deem  most  expedient,  to 
send  delegates  to  the  convention  to  he  held  in  this  place  on  the 
third  Monday  in  November  next. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  address  and  resolutions  be  signed 
by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  meeting,  and  published  in 
the  newspapers  of  this  state. 

JAMES  R.  ERVIN,  chairman. 

John  M.  Righton,  secretary. 

The  comnrttoc  ofthe  union  and  state  rights  party  at  Charles- 
ton, hive  responded  to  the  preceding  address  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature— and  announced  that  it  is  "inexpedient  to 
support  a  union  ticket,"  Sec.  because  hopeless  of  success,  on 
account  ofthe  general  preponderance  of  the  nullifying  party  in 
the  state.     Among  other  things  they  say — 

"The  question  of  nullification  has  been  three  several  times 
submitted  to  the  public. — In  1828  the  favorers  of  the  doctrine 
were  in  a  minority.— In  1830  they  commanded  a  majority  ofthe 
legislature;  hut  as  the  machinery  of  their  plan  required  a  con- 
currence of  two  thirds  of  both  branches,  the  measure  once 
more  failed  for  the  want  ofthe  requisite  number  of  votes.  The 
late  election  has  supplied  what  was  then  wanting,  and  a  con- 
vention has  been  called.  The  nullifies  have  the  power  of  the 
state  in  their  hands  and  we  must  abide  the  consequences  of 
every  use  of  that  power  which  they  may  think  fit  to  make. — 
They  are  pledged  to  render  it  impracticable  for  the  United  States 
to  collect  their  revenue  in  S.  Carolina,  without  force,  and  they 
are  now  possessed  of  the  means  which  they  consider  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  redeem  their  pledge.  They  must  do  it  on 
their  own  responsibility.  The  controversy  hereafter  must  be 
carried  on  directly  with  the  general  government,  and  it  depends 
on  the  constituted  authorities  to  determine  what  its  future  cha- 
racter shall  be. 

The  union  party  in  these  parishes  are  pledged  to  resist  nulli- 
fication by  every  legal  and  constitutional  mode.  Ineffectual 
opposition,  however,  upon  any  and  everv  occasion,  is  not  their 
meaning.  And  they  believe  that  any  efforts  of  the  union  party 
to  influence  materially  the  decision  of  the  convention,  will  be 
ineffectual.  If  there  was  any  probability,  that  the  return  of 
18  members  from  the^e  parishes  would  affect  the  question  of 
nullification  in  that  assembly,  the  union  party  would  take  the 
field  with  equal  alacrity,  and  with  greater  hopes  than  in  the  re- 
cent contests.  But  even  the  complete  success  of  the  union 
ticket  in  these  parishes  would  make  no  difference  in  the  majo- 
rity of  the  convention,  and  be  productive  therefore  of  no  change 
in  the  action  of  that  body  on  the  important  principle.  It  is  very 
unimportant,  therefore,  whether  we  have  a  full  representation 
in  the  convention  or  not." 

STATE  BANK  OF  TENNESSEE. 
We  understand   that  the  bill  which  is   described   below,  has 
passed  both  houses  ofthe  legislature  since  the  date  of  the  "Re- 
publican" from  winch  we  copy. 
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It  will  be  recollected,  that  a  state  bank  lias  been  recently  es- 
tablished in  Louisiana,  with  a  capital  of  six  or  seven  millions  of 
dollars,  and  we  are  informed  that  another  will  probably  be  start- 
ed in  Alabama,  with  a  capital  of  from  three  to  live  millions. — 
The  same  course,  will,  probably,  be  pursued  in  other  states,  in 
anticipation  of  the  winding-up  of  the  business  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States. 

From  the  Nashville,  (Tenn.)  Republican,  October  15. 

By  reference  to  our  legislative  reports,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
bank  bill  has  at  length  passed  a  third  reading  in  the  senate.  It 
has  undergone  essential  modifications,  and  in  its  features  and 
principles  differs  widely  from  the  project  originally  introduced. 
To-day  it  will  go  to  the  house  of  representatives,  on  its  third 
and  last  reading,  and  probably  be  taken  up  for  discussion.  The 
result  we  consider  exceedingly  doubtful.  We  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  leisurely  reading  the  bill,  since  its  passage 
yesterday  evening  in  the  senate,  and  cannot,  therefore,  pretend 
to  give  any  thing  like  a  full  synopsis  of  its  provisions.  A  glance, 
however,  at  some  of  its  leading  features,  maynofbe  unaccepta- 
ble to  our  readers. 

In  the  present  bill,  the  real  estate  feature  is  entirely  discarded. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  bank  not  to  exceed  three  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  bank  to  be  located  at  Columbia,  with  authority  to  establish 
a  branch  in  East  Tennessee — one  in  Middle  Tennessee — and 
another  in  the  western  district,  for  the  purposes  of  discount  and 
deposit  only. 

As  soon  as  five  thousand  shares — one  hundred  dollars  each — 
are  subscribed  by  individuals,  the  governor,  on  being  notified  of 
that  fact,  to  subscribe  five  thousand  shares  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  and  to  execute  bonds  in  the  name  of  the  state  for  $500,000, 
bearing  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  is  to  be 
paid  half  yearly.  The  bonds  to  be  made  payable  to  the  presi- 
dent and  directors,  .$125,000  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years— $125,000 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years — $,'125,000  at  the  end  of  twenty-five 
years— and  $125,000  at  the  end  of  thirty  years.  These  bonds  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  president  and  directors  in  payment  for  the 
stock  taken  by  the  state. 

The  governor  to  appoint  five  directors  annually  on  the  part  of 
the  state. 

All  paper  discounted  for  a  period  of  time  not  exceeding  ninety 
days,  to  be  discounted  at.  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,— 
all  paper  over  ninety  days  and  under  six  months,  at  a  rate  of  in- 
terest not  exceeding  seven  per  cent,  per  annum — and  all  paper 
over  six  months,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  eight  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

In  consideration  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  this  charter, 
the  bank  to  pay  the  state  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  the  capital  stock  paid  in  by  citizen  stockholders. 

The  bank  not  to  issue  bills  for  a  smaller  amount  than  five  dol- 
lars. 

The  amount  of  issues  not  to  exceed  the  capital  stock  paid  in 
above  one  hundred  per  cent. 

In  cases  of  violation  of  the  charter  by  over  issues,  or  granting 
stockholders  greater  accommodations  than  the  act  allows,  such 
of  the  directors  as  voted  for  or  sanctioned  the  violations,  to  be 
responsible  in  their  private  property  for  any  loss  or  damage  that 
may  occur  in  consequence  of  such  violations,  and  in  case  the 
property,  real  and  personal,  of  such  directors  be  insufficient  to 
repair  the  injury,  then  and  in  that  case  the  stockholders  to  be 
individually  liable  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  stock  by  them  re- 
spectively held. 

The  public  funds  of  the  state  to  be  deposited  in  the  bank  or 
its  branches  and  interest  to  be  paid  thereon. 

The  institution  to  go  into  operation  whenever  five  thousand 
shares  arc  subscribed  by  individuals,  in  addition  to  the  five 
thousand  shares  subscribed  by  the  state. 

The  profits  arising  to  the  state  on  account  of  the  state  stock, 
from  the  bonus  to  be  paid  by  the  bank,  and  from  the  interest  on 
deposits,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  common  schools. 

TENNESSEE  LEGISLATURE. 

Friday,  October  19. 

The  select  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  communica- 
tion of  Mitchell  King,  esq.  of  South  Carolina,  have  had  the  same 
under  consideration,  and  respectfully  beg  leave  to  present  the 
following  report. 

Said  communication  is  made  by  him  as  a  delegate  from  the 
union  and  slates  rights  party  of  South  Carolina,  soliciting  the 
legislature  of  Tennessee,  to  co-operate  with  several  other  states 
of  the  union,  in  sending  representatives  to  what  they  call  e 
"southern  convention."  Tinier  ordinary  circumstances  they  be- 
lieve that  no  legislative  action  should  be  predicated  on  the  ap- 
plication of  any  self- constituted  body  or  party  of  men,  unknown 
to,  and  unrecognized  by,  the  existing  laws  of  a  sister  state.— 
But  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  com- 
munication, confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  public  history  of  the  po- 
litic* of  that  state,  has  induced  this  committee  to  waive  the  un 
official  character  of  Mr.  King,  and  respectfully  to  all 
concernedyto  make  known  their  opinions  on  the  important 
subject  of  his  communication.  The  committee  cannot  disguise  to 
their  own  hearts,  and  will  not  attempt  to  disguise  to  the  general 
assembly,  that  in  their  opinion  a  crisis  has  arrived  more  difficult 
and  dangerous,  thin  any  that  has  occurred  since  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution. 

In   the    littery  of  our  country,  heretofore,  all   Strug 
political  power,  all  conflicts  olfactions,  and  all  contests  for  prin- 
ciple have  passed  away,  without  impairing  the  confidence  and 


faith  of  the  people  in  their  institutions,  or  lessening,  in  any  de- 
gree, that  devoted  attachment  to  the  union  and  our  common 
country,  which  has  so  eminently  distinguished  the  citizens  of  the 
American  republic.  Your  committee  has  observed  with  pam 
and  mortification,  that  this  has  not  been  the  result  of  the  con- 
test about  the  tariff  of  1828.  Since  the  passage  of  that  act,  a 
growing  spirit  of  discontent,  deepening  into  a  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  capacity  of  our  institutions  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
minority,  and  a  disaffection  to  the  union,  has  manifested  itsell 
particularly  in  the  south,  and  in  some,  though  in  a  very  small 
degree,  in  the  southwest.  This  disaffection  has  shown  itself, 
chiefly,  in  the  new  and  dangerous  doctrine  of  nullification,  bj 
which  South  Carolina  claims  the  right,  Whilst  remaining  a  mem 
ber  of  the  confederacy,  to  render  void  and  of  no  effect,  within 
its  limits,  the  tariff  laws  of  the  general  government. 

Your  committee  believe,  that  under  the  constitution  no  such 
right  exists,  and  that  if  it  did,  the  existing  laws  on  that  subject 
furnish  no  sufficient  occasion  for  exercising  it;  more  especially 
since  the  recent  legislation  of  congress,  and  the  known  wishes 
of  the  present  administration,  still  further  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  duties  to  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  government  as  soon 
as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so.  While  we  thus  distinctly  declare 
our  dissent  from  this  dangerous  doctrine,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  our  liveliest  sympathies  for  the  sufferings  oi 
South  Carolina,  and  our  earnest  hope  that  she  will  calmly  re- 
view its  tendencies,  and  thaf  she  will  do  nothing,  (at  all  events. 
at  present),  calculated  to  endanger  the  integrity  of  the  union. 

As  to  the  proposition  of  the  union  and  state  rights  party  foi 
the  call  of  a  southern  convention,  your  committee  are  of  opinioi 
that  a  convention  of  all  the  states  is  the  only  one  known  to  the 
constitution  as  authorised  to  be  called  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
different  states,  and  they  believe  no  sufficient  cause  for  extra 
constitutional  action  has  yet  occurred.  Conventions,  though 
emanating  from  the  people,  if  not  provided  for  by  the  constitu- 
tion, as  they  confer  power  without  imposing  responsibility, 
ought  not  to  be  freely  or  lightly  convoked.  Yet  your  committee 
admit,  that  should  a  convention  of  the  states  aggrieved  by  the 
protective  system  be  convoked,  Tennessee  can  hardly  remaii 
an  uninterested  and  careless  spectator.  Her  position,  her  feel- 
ings, and  the  pursuits  of  her  population,  all  constitute  her  es- 
sentially one  of  the  southern  states,  and  nothing  materially 
affecting  tliem  can  fail  to  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  her.— 
Hence  she  will  always  feel  that  her  destinies  are  embarked  in 
the  same  vessel  with  theirs,  and  that  the  storms  and  tempests 
that  wreck  them,  will  most  probably  destroy  her.  It  is  this 
very  intensity  of  interest  which  should  induce  us  to  act  in  con 
cert  in  calling  a  convention  of  the  states,  agreeably  to  the  con 
stitution,  and  admonish  each  member  and  partner  in  suffering 
not  to  venture  singly  and  alone  upon  a  contest  which  must  ul 
timately  result  in  the  discomfiture  of  all. 

Whilst  we  thus  decline  recommending  to  the  legislature  tr 
appoint  delegates  to  the  proposed  convention,  we  do  not  mean  u 
commit  our  constituents  from  sending  them,  on  the  further  deve 
lopment  of  events,  if  they  should  think  proper  to  do  so,  on  i 
call  of  such  a  convention  by  the  other  southern  states.  VVi 
have  no  authority  so  to  commit  them.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  bi 
regarded  as  insensible  to  the  pure. and  patriotic  motives  of  tin 
arty  in  making  this  application  to  this  general  assembly 
rig  only  as  to  the  means,  we  most  heartily  concur  witl 
them  in  the  end  and  purpose  of  this  mission — the  preservatioi 
of  our  heretofore  happy  and  glorious  union. 

Your  committee,  entertaining  these  opinions,  recommend  tin 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  Tha 
whilst  they  "duly  appreciate  the  patriotic  motives  of  the  unioi 
and  state  rights  party,  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  common  witl 
them  deprecate  the  nullification  now  inculcated  by  the  dominan 
party  of  that  state — yet  they  do  not  believe  it  to  be  proper,  and 
therefore,  decline  the  appointment  of  delegates  by  this  legisla 
ture  to  attend  said  proposed  convention.  All  which  is  respect 
fully  submitted,  R.  C.  DUNLAP,  chairman. 

The  above  report  was  accepted,  and  the  resolution  adopted 
by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote. 

PRICES  CURRENT  AT  BALTIMORE.— NOV.  9. 

[Extracted  from  the  American  Farmer.] 

Flour— best  white   ....     barrel      .     .     .     .    6  75    a  7  25 

Howard  street      .     .        "  ....    6  25    a  6  37 

city  mills      .     .     .     .        "  ....    5  87|  a  6  00 

Corn  meal '.        "  ....     3  50    a 

Wheat— best  white      .     .     .     bushel    .     .     .     .     1  20    a  1  25 

red     ....        "         ....     1  12i  a  1  17 

Corn • "  ....         83    a      81 

Clover  seed "         ....     7  50    a 

Timothy "  ....     4  50    a 

Flaxseed "  ....     1  50    a  1  62 

Whiskey— 1st  proof     .     ...     gallon      ....        31£  a 
Wool— washed 

Saxony     .     .     .      pound     ....        45    a      50 

merino  and  mixed     "  ....        28    a      42 

common   ...        "         ....        25    a     28 

Plaster  of  Paris ton        ....     4  37£  a 

Prime  beef— on  the  hoof       .     hund.    -.     .     .     .     5  00 
Wood  -  hickory        ....     cord        .     .     .     .     4  50    a  5  00 

oak «  ....      1  00    a  4  50 

pine "  ....     225    a  250 

Unwashed  wool,  nearly  one  half  less  than  the  prices  abov 
quoted. 
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{Jtf-The  presidential  election  has  so  far  proceeded  as 
to  render  the  result  certain,  that  "Andrew  Jackson,  of 
Tennessee,"  will  be  re-elected  president,  and  "Martin 
"Van  Buren,  of  New  York,"  he  elected  vice  president  of 
the  United  States, — if  they  shall  live  until  the  meeting  of 
the  electoral  colleges  in  December  next.  And  the  ma- 
jority for  both  will  be  large  and  decided,  and  must  be 
respected  as  "the  will  of  the  people." 

Two  great  questions  would  seem  to  be  settled  by  this 
election:  the  right  of  congress  to  appropriate  money  for 
internal  improvements  is  generally  denied — and  the"  un- 
constitutionality and  inexpediency  of  a  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  whether  on  the  plan  of  the  present  bank,  or  on 
the  recently  proposed  modification  of  its  charter,  affirm- 
ed. On  these  points  president  Jackson  freely  exercised 
the  objectionable  and  repulsive  power  of  the  veto,  and 
cast  himself  upon  the  support  of  the  people  against  the 
acts  of  both  houses  of  congress.  The  principles  of  the 
vetoes  are  fully  maintained, — and  internal  improvements 
are  to  be,  (except  in  some  nicely  defined  cases),  totally 
stopped, — so  far  as  they  depend  upon  appropriations  of 
money  of  the  United  States;  and  the  present  bank  must 
be  "wound-up,"  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  its 
charter. 

With  respect  to  these  leading  measures  of  policy,  we 
intend  to  "practice  on  the  maxims  which  we  have  recom- 
mended to  others,"  under  like  circumstances, — and  sub- 
mit to  the  public  will,  as  expressed  by  the  voice  of  the 
majority,  constitutionally  proclaimed — and,  while  yet 
maintaining  our  private  opinions  concerning  them,  we 
shall  yield  a  strict  obedience  to  the  legal  decisions  which 
have  been  thus  made,  and  retire  from  the  part  which  we 
liave  taken  in  the  discussion  of  these  subjects — until  the 
effects  of  such  decisions  shall  become  manifest,  and  ex- 
perience lead  us  all  into  a  better  understanding  of  the 
necessity  and  propriety  of  either,  or  both.  Issue  has  been 
oined  upon  them — and  it  becomes  the  minority  to  mode- 
•ate  its  action  in  favor  of  them,  the  right  being  reserved 
o  renew  the  argument  under  new  prospects  of  better 
success — on  which  every  individual  must  decide  for  him- 
self; each  being  free  to  express  and  enforce  hi*s  opinions, 
laving  a  due  regard  for  the  opinions  of  others.  A  little 
vhile — less  than  two  years,  perhaps,  will  qualify  us  all 
o  pronounce  a  better  judgment  on  these  things  than  we 
ire  now  capable  of  forming.  The  value  even  of  health 
s  not  ascertained,  until  the  loss  of  it  is  suffered.  "See- 
ngis  believing,  but  feeling  has  no  fellow." 

Concerning  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  bank 
>f  the  United  States,  and  as  it  Avould  have  been  under  the 
lew  charter,  (had  not  the  bill  been  vetoed  by  the  presi- 
lent),we  shall  have  some  remarks  to  offer  by  way  of  mc- 
norandum,  and  in  explanation  of  certain  important  facts 
yhich  have  been  altogether  lost  sight  of  in  the  whirl  of 
>arty  contentions:  and,  in  these  remarks,  we  may  give 
ome  reasons  why  a  nenv  bank  of  the  United  States  should 
lot  be  established,  unless  the  disgusting  transactions 
vhich  attended  the  getting-up  of  the  present  institution 
an  be  effectually  prevented — and  such  disgraceful  occur- 
ences as  recently  took  place  in  a  neighboring  city,  be 
voided— because  of  a  reckless  and  foul  spirit  of  monopo- 
y  and  speculation:  for,  it  should  be  observed,  that  a  new 
tank  of  the  United  States  seems  alreadv  to  be  freely  and 
ixultingly  contemplated!  We  arc  of" opinion  tha't  the 
pirit  of  speculation,  lust  for  money,  and  love  of  power, 
re  just  the  same  now  as  they  were  w  hen  this  bank  was 
irst  chartered — and  have  no  idea  of  passing  through 
uch  scenes  as  were  witnessed  in  the  early  years  of  its 
ixistence— such  embarrassments  of  business  in  general— 
uch  bolsterings  of  individuals,  and  such  public  injury 
hat  said  individuals  might  realize  princely  fortunes. 
rhe  bank  as  it  has  been,  [and  w,]  sinee  the  period  of  its 
reformation,  (when  Mr.  Chevea  was  called  to  the  presi- 
lency),  is  no  more  like  what  it  was,  than  "Philip,  sober," 
■  as  like  "Philip,  drunk:"  and  the  bank,  as  it  was  pro- 
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posed  to  be  re-chartered,  would  have  been  materially 
abridged  of  its  existing  power  to  do  harm' — if  disposed  to 
render  its  mighty  means  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
speculation.  There  are  important  considerations  involv- 
ed in  the  matters  suggested — but,  though  party  made  no 
discrimination  in  the  heat  of  an  electioneering  campaign, 
we  think  that  the  people,  notwithstanding  they  have  deter- 
mined that  the  present  bank  shall  ha  put  down,  will  hardly 
he  willing  to  put  up  another,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  a 
new  set  of  adventurers,  or  persons  seeking  their  own 
aggrandisement,  at  the  public  expense.  We  have  no 
idea  that  the  president,  in  his  veto,  had  such  an  event 
in  prospect' — -but  surely  believe  that  many  influential 
individuals  havo  caladated  the  destruction  of  the  pre- 
sent bank  with  the  direct  view  of  speculating  in  a  new 
establishment,  and  of  obtaining  money,  and  distinction, 
and  power,  for  themselves. 

We  were  opposed  to  the  bank,  and  beeame  friendly 
to  it,  and  for  what  we  thought  the  best  of  reasons — in 
the  good  management  of  its  concerns.  Who  has  not 
known  persons  to  whom  Charity,  itself,  would  have  re- 
fused the  loan  of  six  cents,  under  the  plea  that  it  should 
be  laid  out  even  in  bread — who,  being  reformed,  are 
trust-worthy  for  thousands  of  dollars?  And  will  Cha- 
rity, nay  stern  Justice,  apply  the  tvorils  which  were 
fitted  to  the  condition  of  a  miserable  being  prostrate  in 
a  gutter  and  wallowing  in  the  mud — to  the  same  man, 
who,  perhaps,  has  become  the  pride  of  the  senate,  the 
glory  of  the  bar,  the  example  in  the  pulpit — the  kind 
husband  and  father,  the  useful  and  honored  citizen? — 
And  further,  certain  popular  objections  which  were  valid 
against  the  old  bank  of  the  United  States,  had  no  ap- 
plicability to  the  present  institution.  We  shall  speak 
more  particularly  of  these  things,  and  bring  up  others  to 
recollection,  that  the  future  operations  of  speculators 
may  not  involve  us  in  new  difficulties — hardly  less  se- 
vere, perhaps,  than  have  been  apprehended  because  of  the 
winding-up  of  the  bank.  The  bank,  as  sueb,  has  no 
claims  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter — but  its  well-ma- 
naged concerns,  and  full  accomplishment  of  the  great 
purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted,  plead  powerfully  in 
its  behalf.  The  people,  in  general,  can  ltavc  no  inte- 
rest in  its  interior  operations — it  is  of  no  importance  to 
t'neni  what  party,  or  persons,  hold  the  stock.  All  that 
they  want  is  a  sound  and  equalized  currency,  to  be  easily 
and  safely  transferred  to  or  from  the  most  distant  places, 
and  security  that  the  bank  will  not  use  its  power  to  the 
public  detriment — which  latter,  we  humbly  think,  would 
have  been  accomplished  under  the  law  which  the  presi- 
dent rejected. 

One  great  branch  of  the  national  policy  yet  remains 
fairly  "debateahle,"  and  we  shall  stand  by  it  faithfully — 
we  mean  the  protecting  system;  on  which  we  intend,  next 
week,  to  offer  certain  views,  which,  we  hope,  may  have 
some  effect  on  the  friends  of  that  system,  and  prevent  politi- 
cal feelings  from  operating  against  it — which  all  will  bear 
testimony  that  we  have  constantly  endeavored  to  do.  We 
regard  the  principle,  itself,  as  in  imminent  danger — and 
believe  that,  with  its  abandonment,  the  most  wide  and 
desolating  ruin  will  prevail  which  ever  happened  in  the 
United  States — of  which  the  distresses  of  1820-1  were 
only  the  types! 

OCJ-The  presidential  election  being  over,  we  shall,  ne- 
vertheless, record  many  matters  pertaining  to  it,  and  so 
preserve  the  "body  and  the  spirit  of  the  times."  Among 
the  articles  now  offered  is  a  letter  from  gen.  McKean, 
(who  is  secretary  of  state  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  electoral  ticket  just  chosen),  concerning  the 
developement  of  what  he  calls  a  "deep  laid  plot"  to 
obtain  the  vote  of  that  state  for  Mr.  \  an  Buren,  as  vice 
president  of  the  United  States— of  whieh,  and  of  whom, 
he  speaks  with  great  severity.  The  electoral  ticket  of 
that  state   was   pledged   against   Mr.    Aran  Buren— «nd 
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whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  the  "political  move- 
ment" referred  to  by  general  McKenn,  will  now,  proba- 
blv,  be  given  to  Mr.  Wiikins — 'not  being  necessary  to 
secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Van  Burn.  In  the  early 
start  of  this  subject,  and  in  other  proceedings,  many 
will  believe  that  a  new  organization  of  parties  is  about  to 
be  commenced,  with  a  view  to  a  succession  to  the  pre- 
sidency in  1837!!!  This  is  looking  pretty  far  a-heud, 
and,  in  our  humble  opinion,  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try will  suffer  from  any  such  early  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject. Let  the  people  have  time  to  get  "cool"' — to  look 
calmly  upon  the  support  or  opposition  which  they  have 
just  given,  and  review  the  principles  which  they  have 
sanctioned  or  condemned,  by  their  suffrages,  and  they 
will  be  better  enabled  to  regard  the  jh/ture,  assisted  by 
fresh  developementa  of  the  character  of  persons  and  ope- 
ration of  things.  And  besides,  it  does  not  seem  right  to 
denounce,  in  advance — 'unless  with  respect  to  rules  of 
conduct  openly  proclaimed. 


articles' — on  the  present 
The  condition  of  societv 


Otj>We  give  two  interesting 
state  of  Ireland  and  Poland. 
in  both  is  unhappy,  indeed. 


The  choletu.  Until  too  late  to  supply  the  omission, 
it  was  unobserved  that  our  usual  notices  of  the  progress 
of  this  disease  had  not  been  placed  in  type.  It  may  be 
briefly  remarked,  that  JYc-w  York,  Philadelphia  and  "Bal- 
timore are  quite  healthy — that  the  cholera  has  ceased  as 
an  epidemic  at  Cincinnati,  and  was  abating  rapidly  at 
Jjoiusville  and  St.  Jjouis,  at  which  latter  place  it  had  been 
very  severe.  JVtrto  Orleans  was  very  sickly — both  yellow 
fever  and  cholera  prevailing — the  latter  chiefly  among 
the  colored  population.  The  interments,  October  28, 
(one  day)  are  reported  at  192/// 

Charleston.  The  brig  Amelia,  of  New  York,  on  her 
•way  to  New  Orleans,  with  108  persons  on  board,  mecha- 
nics and  laborers,  was  stranded  on  Folly  Island,  on  the 
30th  ult.  A  short  time  after  leaving  New  York,  the  cho- 
lera appeared  on  board  the  brig,  and  20  deaths  occurred 
at  sea.  Every  attention  and  relief  was  given  to  them  by 
Mr.  .Milne,  the  owner  of  Folly  Island,  and  aid  sent  from 
Charleston,  the  deputy  port  physician  attending,  and  he 
was  followed  by  two  other  medical  gentlemen.  The  di- 
sease spread  upon  the  island,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  were  attacked.  The  intendant  of  Charleston 
had  posted  a  guard  on  the  island,  to  prevent  all  inter- 
course with  the  main  land,  unless  by  his  written  permis- 
sion. Liberal  means,  however,  were  furnished  for  the 
relief  of  die  sick. 

A  seaman  died  In  Charleston  on  the  4th  inst.  of  the 
cholera.  It  is  stated  by  the  board  of  health  that  he  had 
visited  the  Amelia,  and  mixed  with  the  passengers  and 
crew  ashore — that  he  was  extremely  intemperate,  and 
had  slept  in  wet  clothes,  See.  The  board  express  an  opi- 
nion that  the  disease  was  contracted  on  board  the  Amelia 
—  and  hence  believe  that  it  has  a  contagious  character. 
Several  cases  had  happened  among  the  colored  people  of 
Folly  Island. 

We  have  an  address  of//.  L.  Pinchney,  esq.  intendant 
of  Charleston,  on  this  subject.  He  states  that  several 
wreckers  had  died  of  tl^e  cholera — and  that  eight  sick 
persons  were  in  the  hospital,  on  the  island.  The  city 
council, "fully  sensible  of  the  responsibility  incurred,"  had 
ordered  that  the  wreck  of  the  Amelia  should  be  destroy- 
ed by  fire,  and  directed  the  intendant  to  carry  the  order 
into  execution — and  the  vessel  was  destroyed  accordingly 
on  the  7th  inst.  It  appears,  however,  that  only  one  case 
had  yet  happened  in  the  city— in  the  person  of  the  sea- 
man" alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  that 
very  active  measures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  or  check 
the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Chari.es  Cauuot.t,,  of  Caimmm.ltoy,  the  last  survivor 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  has  de- 
parted. He  died  on  Wednesday  last,  the  14th  inst.  at 
about  4  o'clock,  A.  M.  as  though  he  was  going  to  sleep 
— his  strength  having  gradually  decreased  until  exhaust- 
ed, and  life  was  extinguished,  as  it  were,  without  an  ef- 
fort of  nature  to  sustain  it.  He  was  born  on  the  20th 
Sept.  1737,  at  Annapolis,  and  consequently  in  the  96th 
year  of  his  a^e.  He  was  descended  from  an  Irish  fami- 
ly which  emigrated  to  America  in  the  reign  of  William 


and  Mary,  was  educated  in  France,  and  studied  law  in 
London.  He  took  an  early  part  in  the  business  of  the  re- 
volution. In  June  1776,  he  returned  to  Annapolis  from 
a  political  mission  to  Canada,  and  was  elected  a  membei 
of  congress — taking  his  seat  on  the  ISth  July,  but  it,  was 
on  the  2nd  of  August  that  he  signed  The  Declaration. 
which  yet  remained  on  the  clerk's  table,  in  testimony 
against  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  in  favor  of  the  U. 
States!  He  afterwards  filled  many -important  publh 
trusts.  But  we  shall  not  now  go  into  a  sketch  of  his  life 
character  or  services — such  a  sketch  will  be  written  b1 
an  abler  hand,  and  we  shall  record  it. 

On  a  notice  of  his  death,  Baltimore  county  court  im 
mediately  adjourned — the  flags  of  the  shipping,  and  oi 
the  public  buildings,  were  hoisted  at  half-mast,  and  othe 
testimonies  of  respect  spontaneously  paid  to  the  memor; 
of  the  deceased. 

PROCEEniXOS    OF   THE    CITY    COTTXCIL. 

On  becoming  acquainted  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Car 
roll,  the  mayor  immediately  issued  notices  for  a  meet 
ing  of  the  city  council.  That  body  accordingly  met  oi 
Wednesday  afternoon,  in  their  chambers  in  the  Cit 
Hall;  and  after  being  organized  received  the  followin 
message  from  the  mayor: 

Mayor' 's  office,  Baltimore,  A'ov.  lith,  1832. 
Gentlemen  of  the  first  and 

second  branches  of  the  city  council: 
The  melancholy  duty  devolves  on  me  of  communicat 
ing  to  you  the  death  of  the  venerable  Charles  Carroll  c 
('arrollton,  the  last  surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration  < 
Independence,  who  closed  his  eventful  life  at  four  o'cloc 
this  morning. 

Upon  the  reception  of  the  above  intelligence,  I  deen: 
ed  it  my  duty  immediately  to  convene  the  council  for  th 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  adopt  such  measures  in  rels 
tion  to  this  mournful  event,  as  they  in  their  wisdom  ma 
think  proper.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Jesse  Httjtt,  JMayor. 
The  message  was  referred,  as  usual,  to  a  joint  con 
mittee  of  the  two  branches  of  the  city  council,  who  mat 
the  following  report: 

The  joint  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  mayor 
message  announcing  the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  deal 
of  the  late  survivor  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  i 
American  Independence,  feeling  deeply  sensible  of  tl 
loss  thus  sustained  by  our  community  and  the  country 
large,  and  most  sincerely  sympathising  with  the  feel  in; 
of  the  family  of  the  deceased  patriot  and  their  immedia 
{'•■'■  i,  's,  report,  as  preparatory  to  the  final  arrangemen 
of  the  honors  of  the  occasion,  the  following  resolutions 
Resolved  by  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimor 
That  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  "the  heads  < 
the  departments  be,  and  they  are  hereby  invited  to  jo! 
this  corporation  and  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  in  payir 
the  last  melancholy  honors  to  the  deceased  patri 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton. 

Resolved  further,  That  a  committee  of  three  from  tl 
first  branch  and  two  from  the  second  branch  be  appoin 
ed  to  convey  this  invitation  to  the  above  named  office 
of  the  general  government. 

Resolved  by  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimor 
That  his  excellency  the  governor  of  this  state  and  the  e 
ecutive  council  be,  and  they  are  hereby  invited  to  atter 
the  funeral  of  the  lamented  patriot  Charles  Carroll  < 
Carrollton. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  from  the  first  bran 
and  one  from  the  second  be  appointed  to  carry  this  res 
lution  into  effect.   •• 

The  preceding  resolutions  being  adopted,  joint  cor 
mittees  were  appointed  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
The  "American"  of  Thursday  last  said — ■ 
We  learn  that  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Carroll  will  ta 
place  on  Saturday.  The  procession  with  his  remai 
will  have  the  house  of  Mr.  Caton,  on  Saturday  mornin 
and  proceed  to  the  Cathedral,  where  the  customary  rel 
gious  services  of  the  church,  of  which  he  was  so  exet 
plary  a  member,  will  take  place.  At  the  conclusion 
these,  the  body  will  be  taken,  in  procession,  to  the  Oil 
rail  road  depot,  to  be  transported  to  Ellicott's  Mills,  ai 
thence  to  Dougharagen  manor,  where  it  will  be  interre 

Wool,  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  wool  maintain! 
fair  price  at  Boston.     Prime  Saxony  fleeces  are  wor 
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58@65  cents  per  lb.  Am.  full  blooded  50@55;  ^  blood- 
ed 37@40;  common  33@36;  all  washed,  of  course. 
Fulled  lambs  25@52;  Smyrna  18@24;  Spanish  best 
60@80;  Portuguese  45@65;  Buenos  Ay  res  10@12. 

New  m  antjfactutu-.s.  A  new  article  of  commerce,  name- 
ly, East  India  Jlour,  is  coming  extensively  into  use,  for 
the  making  of  size  and  starch';  it  is  chiefly  imported  by 
the  Calcutta  flour  mills  company,  and  is  found  to  answer 
better  than  American  Hour,  which  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered the  best  for  this  purpose.  The  manufacture  of 
soda  from  common  salt,  for  the  purposes  of  bleaching 
and  making  soap,  is  now  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  Liverpool;  and  this  article  is  likely  to  compete 
with,  if  not  to  supersede,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  for  the  above 
mentioned  purposes,  as  it  can  be  sold  for  about  £20  a 
ton;  whilst  ashes  of  ecpial  strength  cost  £28  or  £29  a  ton. 
This  new  manufacture  will  be  beneficial  to  England, 
though  injurious  to  the  Canadas,  whence  we  now  obtain 
so  large  a  quantity  of  ashes.     \7TaiVs  Edinburgh  Mag. 

{f(j-The  preceding  states  a  fact  of  much  interest  to  the 
grain  growers  of  the  United  States.  Except  in  years  of 
scarcity,  a  large  part  of  our  exports  of  flour  to  England 
was  for  the  purpose  of  making  size,  or  paste,  and  starch 
■ — and  sour  flour  had  a  fair  market  in  that  country  when 
sxveet  could  not  be  sold  at  all,  because  of  the  prohibitory 
duty  upon  it — 'the  first,  as  a  raw  material,  being  mode- 
rately taxed. 

The  amount  of  the  consumption  of  flour  for  these  pur- 
poses may  be  partially  apprehended  from  the  fact — that 
the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  onlv,  re- 
quires 2,070,000  lbs.  of  starch  and  18,500  bbls.  of  flour- 
together  equal  to  about  30,000  bbls.  of  flour.  Perhaps 
from  80  to  100,000  barrels  of  flour  are  used  in  the  United 
States  for  sizing  and  in  paste  and  starch:  or  an  amount 
equal  to  the  whole  export  to  the  British  West  Indies  in 
the  last  year,  about  the  "loss"  of  which  trade  a  great  deal 
would  be  said. 


representative  to  congress,  have  been  chosen.     The  vote 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  latter  was  short. 

Maryland—  three  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  electors  have 
been  chosen  in  Baltimore  city  and  county,  4  Clay  and 
Sergeant  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  Western  Shore, 
Harford  county  excepted.  The  Eastern  Shore  district, 
which  elects  3  electors,  not  fully  heard  from — but  it  is 
supposed  that  the  Clay  ticket  has  been  carried. 

Virginia — 'the  Jackson  ticket,  but  "unpledged"  as  to 
the  vice  presidency,  has  been  elected  by  a  large  majority. 
The  returns  so  far  as  received  are  21,607  for  Jackson, 
8,039  for  Clay,  and  61  for  Jackson  and  Barbour.  The 
same  counties  in  1828,  gave  Jackson  18,774,  and  Adams 
8,381. 

North  Carolina — The  partial  returns  render  it  certain 
that  the  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  ticket  has  been  elected 
by  a  large  majority. 

South  Carolina — has  not  yet  appointed  electors. 
Georgia.     The  "Troup"*  electoral  ticket,  for  Jackson 
and  Van  Buren,  has,  doubtless,  prevailed. 

Kentucky.  The  returns  are  yet  incomplete — but  they 
seem  to  warrant  a  belief  that  the  Clay  ticket  has  succeed- 
ed by  a  majority  of  from  4  to  6,000. 

Ohio.  The  returns  are  not  complete — but  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  ticket  has  been  elect- 
ed by  a  majority  of  about  5,000. 

Indiana.  The  return  of  votes  so  far  renders  it  proba- 
ble that  the  Clay  ticket  has  been  elected. 

From  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Lou- 
isiana and  Alabama  we  have  no  particular  information. 
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Elections.  We  shall,  at  present,  because  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  returns,  only  give  a  rapid  summary 
notice  of  the  results  of  the  elections  of  electors  of  pre- 
sident and  vice  president  in  the  several  states — so  far 
as  they  are  known:  intending  carefully  to  record  the 
votes  by  counties,  as  received  when  complete,  for  the 
sake  of  comparison  and  reference;  and  add  explanatory 
remarks  in  certain  cases.  We  have  an  idea  ot  making 
two  or  three  tables,  (when  all  the  returns  shall  be  in),  to 
present  summary  views  of  the  votes  and  results  of  the 
three  last  elections  of  president,  including  that  which  is 
now  about  to  take  place — which  will  be  very  convenient 
for  common  use  in  the  settlement  of  many  questions  aris- 
ing between  individuals,  &c. 

A  very  large  majority  of  the  electors  chosen  are  pledg- 
ed to  support  the  re-election  of  gen.  Jackson,  and  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  We  shall  give  a  little  table, 
after  brief  passing  notices  of  the  several  states. 

Maine — for  the  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  ticket — about 
4,000  majority. 

JVerw  Hampshire — the  same,  with  a  majority  of  about 
6,000. 
Massachusetts — returns  not  yet  received. 
Rhode  Island — the  same. 
Vermont — the  same. 

Connecticut — majority  for  the  Clay  ticket — 7  or  8,000. 
New  York — majority  for  the  Jackson  and  Van  Buren 
ticket  about  10,000 — for  Mr.  Marcy,  for  governor,  8  or 
9,000.  Of  the  40  members  elect  of  the  next  congress, 
32  are  probably  administration  and  8  anti.  It  is  stated 
that  the  senate  of  New  York  will  consist  of  26  Jackson,  and 
6  anti,  members;  and  the  house  of  assembly  of  about  100 
Jackson  and  28  anti. 

New  Jersey — In  this  state,  (and  as  it  would  seem  to 
the  surprise  of  both  parties),  the  Jackson  and  Van  Buren 
ticket  has  succeeded  by  a  majority  variously  stated  from 
about  300  to  700:  and  it  appears  that  3  Jackson  and  3  anti- 
Jackson  members  of  congress  have  been  elected,  as  we 
understand  by  the  cast  of  the  votes  of  the  anti-masons. 

Pennsylvania—the  Jackson  and  Wilkins  ticket  has   a 
majority  of  nearly    25,000 — rather   less,  probably,  than 
above  that  number.  The  exact  Vote  is  not  yet  ascertained. 
Delaware.     The  Jackson  ticket  for  governor  has  suc- 
ceeded by    a  small  majority,  but  the  Clay  electors,  and 
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It  is  ascertained  then  beyond  a  doubt  that  gen.  Jackson 
will  be  re-elected  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  electo- 
ral votes,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  be  surely  chosen  vice  pre- 
sident, without  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania;  for  what  was 
called  the  "unpledged  ticket"  in  Virginia  (as  to  the  vice 
presidency)  will  certainly  go  for  him. 

Bank  stock.  620  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  were  sold  at  New  York  on  the  2nd  inst. 
(the  day  of  the  Pennsylvania  election  of  electors)  for 
xS0$:  but  since  the  result  of  that  election  was  known,  the 
price  has  fallen  to  114J  a  115. 

Vermont.  A  resolution  has  passed  the  legislature, 
permanently  locating  the  state  house  at  Montpelier,  and 
appropriating  $40,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one.  The 
inhabitants  of  Montpelier  are  to  give  $20,000,  making 
$60,000  in  the  whole;  which,  it  is  expected,  will  build  a 
"pretty  decent"  state-house. 

Party  names.  We  have  several  times  expressed  a 
strong  objection  to  the  designation  of  parties  by  the 
name*  of  individuals,  instead  of  the  old  fashioned  manner 
of  describing  them  by  measures.     "Names  are  but  bub- 

"Pledged  to  vote  for  Mr.  Wilkins. 
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bles  "  said  gen.  Jackson  in  his  letter  to  president  Mon- 
roe 'and  so  they  are.  The  names  of  parties  in  Georgia 
are'  understood  by  no  one,  we  believe,  out  ot  the  state— 
they  are  the  Troup  and  Clark  parlies.  The  gentleman 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  latter  party  has,  lor  sometime, 
resided  in  Florida,  as  an  agent  of  the  United  States,  id 
charge  of  one  of  the  live  oak  plantations— and  we  have 
lust  heard  of  his  decease.  Will  the  party  continue  to 
call  itself  after  him?  There  was  a  "Troup"  electoral 
ticket,  and  a  "Clark"  electoral  ticket  to  be  voted  tor  in 
Georgia  on  the  5th  inst.  The  latter,  we  believe,  is  not 
friendly  to  Mr.  Van  Burenj  but  the  former  was  expected 
to  be  chosen. 

New  York.  A  great  fire  took  place  in  Hammond 
near  Hudson  street,  in  the  night  of  the  6th,  by  which  the 
weaving  shops  of  Mr.  Moses  Speer,  and  8  or  0  other 
buildings  were  destroyed.  By  this  calamity  more  than 
two  hundred  persons  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  general  convention  of  the  Kpisr.oPAT.Cm  rRCH 
of  the  United  States  was  lately  in  session  at  New 
York,  and  matters  of  much  importance  were  considered 
and  disposed  of.  There  was  a  long  and  learned  debate 
whether  a  bishop  could  resign  his  diocess— occasioned 
by  the  resignation  of  bishop  Chase,  of  Ohio,  and  his 
removal  out  of  the  state.  It  appears  that  the  main  ques- 
tion was  not  determined — though  rather  settled  that  the 
resignation  of  a  bishop  is  not  valid;  but,  by  the  removal 
of  bishop  Chase  out  of  the  state,  and  the  abandonment 
of  Ms  see,  a  vacancy  was  declared  to  exist;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  resolution,  the  following  bishops  were  con- 
secrated in  St.  Paul's  church: 

Rt.  rev.  John  H.  Hopkins,  D.  D.  bishop  ot  Vermont. 

Rt.  rev.  Benjamin  B.  Smith,  D.  I),  bishop  of  Ken- 
tucky. _  :__  ', 

Rt.  rev.  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine,  D.  D.  bishop  of  Ohio. 

Rt.  rev.  George  W.  Doane,  bishop  of  New  Jersey. 

There  were  present  nine,  bishops,  who  united  in  the 
imposition  of  hands— the  venerable  bishop  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr.  William  White,  presided.  At  the  close  of 
the  convention  there  were  present  thirteen  bishops — the, 
like  of  which  never  happened  before  in  the  United  States. 


The  opetia.  The  people  of  New  York  arc  so  much 
pleased  with  the  Italian  troupe,  that  they  have  resolved  to 
establish  a  regular  opera  house,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Italian  Opera  Association,"  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 

New  Jersey.  On  Thursday,  the  1st  inst.  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  passed  in  the  house  of  assembly,  of 
New  Jersey,  after  considerable  discussion,  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-one  to  fourteen. 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  all  things  affecting  the  welfare  of  their 
common  country,  and  particularly  in  every  measure 
having  relation  to  the  judiciary,  the  tariff  system,  inter- 
nal improvements,  and  the  currency  of  the  country— 
the  maintenance  of  each,  in  all  their  inviolability,  is 
deemed  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  these  United 
State  s — •  1 '  here  fo  re 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  council  and  general  assembly  of 
the  state  oj  Ntriv  Jersey,  That  our  senators  be  instructed, 
and  our  representatives  in  congress  be  requested,  to  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  maintain  the  present  judiciary 
system  of  United  States  inviolate,  to  give  adequate  pro- 
tection to  American  industry;  to  foster  and  uphold  inter- 
nal improvements;  and  to  vote  for  and  advocate  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  hank  of  the  United  States, 
with  such  modifications  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

Ayes,  Messrs.  Allen,  Baldwin,  Reach,  Piddle,  Bow- 
ers, Britton,  Dickey,  Disborcugh,  (Till,  Hunt,  Jackson, 
speaker,  Johnson,  Panning,  Lawrence,  B.  Lippincott,  K. 
Lippincott,  Martin,  Miller,  Mulford,  Mundy,  Nelson, 
Randolph,  Shaw,  Shreeve,  Smith,  Vail,  Aran  Dyke,  Van 
Wickle,  Wilkins,  Westcott,  Wright— 31. 

Noes,  Messrs  Barton,  Blair,  Brers,  Clifford,  Corne- 
lison,  Demarest,  Greer,  Ilardenberg,  Hopper,  Hamilton, 
Marshall,  Steward,  Valentine,  Young — 14. 


Oppu'^ation  !  The  officers  of  the  4th  brigade  in 
Charleston,  who  supported  col.  Walter  against  governor 
Hamilton,  in  the  late  election  for  brigadier  general,  have 
had  a  meeting,  in  which  they  determined  not  to  vote  at 
the  new  election  which  has  been  ordered.  They  resolv- 
ed further,  that  the  governor  is  not  eligible;  that  col. 
Walter  is  entitled  to  his  commission  under  the  late  elec- 
tion; and  that  they  will  "retain"  their  own  commissions 
and  "perform"  the  duties. 

Virginia.  Mr.  Tazewell  has  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  and  Mr.  Tyler's  period  of  service  expires  on  the 
4th  of  March  next:  so  there  will  be  two  senators  to  elect 
at  the  ensuing  session  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia. 

Tennessee.  The  "Clarksville  Journal"  of  the  27th 
ult.  says' — An  intelligent  gentleman  who  is  himself  an 
iron-master,  has  stated  to  us,  that  the  expenses  for  negro 
hire,  clothing  and  provisions  for  the  iron  establishments 
in  three  counties,  namely:  Dickson,  Montgomery  and 
Stewart,  amount  annually  to  between  eighty  and  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  money  principally  is  re- 
ceived by  our  farmers  and  merchants.  These  facts  speak 
volumes  in  favor  of  the  accursed  tariff,  so  called  by  its 
opponents. 

Return  of  the  troops.  Norfolk,  Nov.  7.  The  re- 
mains of  the  six  companies  of  the  U.  S.  artillery  which 
left  Fortress  Monroe  in  June  last,  to  oppose  the  hostile 
Indians,  under  Black  Haivk,  arrived  here  this  morning 
in  the  steamboat  Potomac,  captain  Hubball,  from  Rich- 
mond; as  now  organized,  they  comprise  four  companies, 
commanded  by 

Captain  John  Monroe,  of  the  4th  artillery. 
"  Lvons,  3d         do. 

«  Frazer,  3d         do. 

"  Gait,  4th       do. 

Lieutenants  Burke,  Pickell,  Wilson,  Thornton,  Col- 
lins, Johnson,  Prentiss,  Rose. 

The  sufferings  of  the  troops  by  the  cholera  while  on 
their  way  to  the  scene  of  Indian  hostility  need  not  be  re- 
capitulated; suffice  it  to  say,  that  of  all  that  gallant  band 
which  went  forth  to  the  war,  only  180  have  returned— 
their  numbers  having  been  reduced  by  the  pestilence, 
tenfold  more  terrible  than  the  sword  of  the  enemy. 

On  their  return  the  troops  left  Rock  Island  on  the  25th 
of  September,  took  the  route  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio 
and  the  Kanawha,  as  far  as  Charlestown,  and  thence  via 
oVg,  Staunton  and  Charlottesville,  to  Richmond, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  inst.  all  in 
good  health. 

Mrxn-TCExri:.  The  lamented  judge  Workman,  of 
New  Orleans,  who  was  drowned  about  the  middle  of  last 
month,  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat,  has  left  by  will,  as  we 
learn  from  the  ±\v\v  Orleans  papers,  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  the  American  Colonization  society,  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  another  society,  the  name  of  which  is  not  men- 
tioned, and  the  residue  of  his  estate,  after  deducting 
some  private  legacies,  for  the  Hibernian  society  of  New 
Orleans.  The  judge  had  no  relations  either  in  the  as- 
cending or  descending  line.  [N  Y.  Jour,  of  Com. 

Commerce  of  New  York.  During  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, there  arrived  at  this  port  657  vessels,  viz:  61  ships, 
5  barques,  100  brigs  and  302  schooners.  The  number  of 
American,  (packets  not  included),  that  arrived  frottt 
Great  Britain  or  her  colonics  is  15.  The  number  of 
British  vessels  that  arrived  in  the  same  period  is  29? 
other  foreign  vessels  enumerated  are  two  from  France,  2 
from  Sweden  and  4  from  Germany.  Importations  1,783 
steerage  passengers,  Germans  198,  French  618,  Knglish, 
and  Irish  969.    "  [Daily  Adv. 

West  India  trade.  The  Danville  (N.  C.)  Reporter 
of  Nov.  3,  inserts  a  letter  from  Norfolk,  containing  the 
following  paragraph: 

"The  cholera  is  'clean  gone;'  'the  refugees'  have  all 
returned,  and  our  town  again  begins  to  look  cheerful  and 
busy.  Our  harbor,  too^  looks  unusually  lively,  there 
being  seven  or  eiglit  English  and  French  square  rigged 
vessels  here  waiting  for  cargoes  of  lumber  and  provi- 
sions." 
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\Vi\n.   Winds  have  been  measured,  and  their  velocity 

calculated.     The  following  is   Mr.  John  Smeaton's  table 

of  the  rate  which  wind  travels: — 

Wind  Miles 

Hardly  perceptible, 

Just  perceptible, 

Gentle,  pleasant, 

Pleasant  brisk  gale, 

Aery  brisk, 

High  winds, 

Very  high, 

Storm,  tempest, 

Great  storm, 

Hurricane, 

. — that  tears  tip  trees,  •} 

destroys    buildings,  i- 

&e.  kc.  J 


in  an  hour. 

Feet  in  a  sec 

1 

1,47 

2 

2, 98 

3 

4,40 

4 

5,87 

5 

7,35 

10 

14,07 

15 

22,00 

20 

29,34 

'25 

30,07 

30 

44,01 

35 

51,34 

40 

58,08 

45 

60,01 

50 

73,35 

GO 

88,02 

80 

117,30 

100 


.40,70 


("J  as.  Explosion  at  Masonic  Hall.  Soon  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  anti-Jackson  meeting  at  Masonic  J  lull 
last  evening,  a  report  was  heard  overhead  resembling  the 
discharge  of  a  six-pounder,  and  immediately  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  ceiling,  together  with  the  central  chan- 
delier, was  precipitated  upon  the  heads  of  the  assembly. 
The  crowd  rushed  in  a  panic  to  the  door,  to  the  stairway, 
and  into  the  street.  Some  said  the  house  was  on  fire,  and 
declared  that  the  roof  was  blown  oft".  The  few  who  had 
remained  in  the  hall,  or  returned  to  it,  busied  themselves 
for  some  time  with  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosion; and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be,  that  it 
was  caused  by  a  torpedo  or  bomb,  placed  for  some  diabo- 
lical purpose  in  the  upper  rooms.  At.  length  one  pro- 
posed a  search,  and  a  few  others  followed  him,  notwith- 
standing the  suggestion  that  perhaps  other  torpedos  would 
presently  explode. 

After  diligent  search,  the  mystery  was  explained.  It 
appears  that  a  black  servant  Mas  sent  to  the  room,  over 
the  central  part  of  the  hall,  to  light  it  up.  He  opened 
the  closet  containing  the  gas  pipe,  to  let  oft  some  gas.  A 
quantity  of  gas  had,  it  seems,  escaped  from  the  pipe  and 
was  confined  in  the  closet.  The  gas  was  instantly  ignited 
from  the  flame  of  the  caudle  held  by  the  servant,  and 
exploded,  knocking  him  over,  tearing  to  pieces  the  closet 
door,  and  breaking  through  the  ceiling  beneath,  as  before 
described. 

Thus  far  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  Other  papers 
state  that  two  individuals  were  injured  by  the  falling 
plaster,  &.c.  but  not  seriously. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  the  famous  lecturer  on  phrenology, 
and  author  of  several  works  on  anatomy  and  physiology, 
&c.  died  at  Boston  on  the  10th  inst.  He  was  born  near 
Treves,  in  Germany,  in  1770,  and  pursued  his  medical 
studies  at  Vienna,  and  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
very  agreeable  manners — esteemed  as  a  lover  of  science 
and  respected  for  his  worth  as  a  man— and  his  death  is 
much  regretted. 

The  Boston  Atlas  says — In  stature  he  was  about  six- 
feet  high,  of  a  large  frame  and  muscular.  His  counte- 
nance was  open  and  generous;  and  honesty  and  benevo- 
lence were  certainly  discoverable  in  his  "face.  He  has 
been  married,  but  we  have  not  been  informed  whether 
his  wife  is  living  or  not.  A  sister,  the  only  relative  of 
whom  mention  has  been  made,  now  resides'at  Paris. 

Dr.  Spurzheim's  head  is  one  of  the  finest  that  could 
possibly  be  selected  to  sustain  the  doctrine  to  which  he 
devoted  his  whole  life.  The  body  was  removed  yester- 
day to  the  medical  college,  where  the  post  mortem  ex- 
amination will  be  made  before  the  faculty  of  this  city. 
Casts,  we  understand,  will  be  made  of  the  cranium,  face 
and  brain; — and  afterwards  the  body  will  be  embalmed, 
and  deposited  at  Mount  Auburn,  to  be  given  to  his 
friends  in  Europe,  should  they  request  its  removal. 

Silk.     Dedham,  Mass.  Sept.  14.    Our  goodly  to 
Dedham,  long  and  justly  celebrated  for  the  man' 
of  itch-ointment  and  other  nostrums,  bids  fir 


the  lead  of  all  other  towns  in  the  country  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  much  more  noble  and  important  article — that 
of  silk.  Through  the  untiring  perseverance  of  our  towns- 
man, Jonathan  H.  Cobb,  esq.  this  hitherto  neglected 
branch  of  industry  has  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection which  does  honor  not  only  to  the  manufacturer 
and  to  the  town,  but  to  the  state.  Mr.  C.  has  several 
thousand  mulberry  trees,  but  the  quantity  of  silk  he 
grows  is  very  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  with  what  he 
manufactures.  His  spinning  machinery,  propelled  by 
water  power,  is  capable  of  preparing  annually  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  silk  for  the  loom.  The  three  Messrs. 
Golden  and  Mr.  Hardy,  now  in  Mr.  Cobb's  employ,  are 
from  England,  and  have  had  much  experience  in  the  silk 
business.  There  are  a  number  of  looms  in  operation  in 
this  town,  and  several  in  the  neighboring  towns;  these 
are  worked  by  hand,  and  in  most  instances  by  persons  in 
their  own  abodes. 

Fres  trade — British  notions  of.  From  the  "Unit- 
ed Kingdom,"  a  London  paper.  It  is  almost  wasting 
time  to  discuss  the  free  trade  system  in  the  present  state 
of  public  affairs,  when  the  parliament  is  in  a  state  of 
transition,  and  our  honorable  senators  are  gone  grouse- 
shooting.  We  trust,  however,  that  one  of  the  first  inqui- 
ries instituted  by  the  new  parliament  will  be  upon  this 
question.  No  body  of  men  were  ever  so  seriously  injur- 
ed as  the  silk  weavers,  silk  throwsters,  and  glove  manu- 
facturers, have  been  by  the  principles  of  Peel,  and  the 
measures  of  Huskisson.  The  advocates  of  the  system 
seem  to  have  had  nothing  so  much  in  view  as  the  encou- 
ragement of  foreign  dresses,  in  conformity  with  the  vi- 
tiated tastes  of  certain  idle,  heartless,  and  fashionable  fe- 
males. For  this  the  the  poor  weaver  was  grievously 
wronged,  and  thousands  of  helpless  families  in  Spitaltields 
reduced  to  misery  in  order  that  lady  Jane  might  wear 
French  silks,  and  lady  Caroline  French  shoes  of  the  same 
material.  To  call  this  "free  trade"  was  a  gross  imposi- 
tion,besides  being  a  profanation  of  the  English  language. 
Free  trade  is  a  desirable  thing;  but,  before  we  beggared 
the  silk-weaver,  and  made  him  a  competitor  with  the 
weaver  at  Lyons,  we  should  have  given  him  the  means  of 
competition.  We  should  have  begun  with  a  free  trade  in 
corn — made  the  quartern  loaf  as  cheap  here  as  it  is  in 
France- — our  beer  as  cheap  as  French  beverage,  and  other 
things  in  proportion.  Before  our  weavers  were  called 
upon  to  compete  with  French  weavers,  we  should  have 
taken  care  that  they  were  taxed  only  in  the  same  degree. 
We  should  have  begun  with  untaxing  tea  and  coffee,  su- 
gar and  tobacco,  coals,  candles,  soap,  salt,  and  all  the 
necessaries  and  cordials  of  life.  Instead  of  doing  this, 
we  encouraged  the  untaxed  foreigner  at  the  expense  of 
our  own  enormously  taxed  and  over  taxed  mechanic  and 
artisan.  The  whole  system  has  been  one  of  robbery  and 
plunder,  and  has  ended  in  ruin,  destitution  and  pauper- 
ism. 

$f»There  is  a  good  deal  of  point  m  the  preceding  re- 
marks.     WHEN  Great    Britain  skill   open  a  free  trade 
in  com,  lumber,  fish  and  oil,  tobacco,  rice,  distilled  ipir^s, 
and   fifty  minor  articles  which  jnighf  be  mentioned-" we 
shall  be  willing  to  "hear  an  argument"  about  "fre*  trade" 
with  United  Kingdom.     Jn  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
and  to  speak  generally,  there  ^nothing  b'^c«tton,  and 
silver  and  goid,  which  we  car  send  thitM"  m  exchange 
for  British  commodities.     .T'efs^T       '  aml  s°uth  of 
the  Potomac  produce  neit1Jr,°'  ">c     ' 

Foolish  coa,.     PAife^oS^^r'  I8*2: 


38  fresh   ships  wen-jees  per  ton^S"*'    At  the  close  O^e 

following  were  t1 

Newcastle 

Sunderland 

Stockton    »  Welsh 

Blyth,  8V*  during  the 

Thff*»  but  tf»er*> 
oc  i,  the  deim- 


15     6 


is; 
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pears  anxious  to  insult  him  in  every  way  possiUe.  Teach- 
ers have  been  forbid  to  attend  his  family,  under  threat  of 
imprisonment;  and  we  heard  to-day,  that  the  government 
despatches  from  Washington,  per  Geo.  Washington,  [ar- 
rived 24th]  which  were  landed  in  the  letter  bag,  have  not 
been  delivered  to  him," 

— •»»e  ©&<.«•— 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  the  6th  October,  inclusive. 

GREAT   BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 

The  cholera,  though  its  virulence  continues  to  abate,  yet  lin- 
gers in  various  parts  of  ths  United  Kingdom.  The  deaths 
were  from  150  to  200  per  day. 

A  good  many  troops  were  leaving  England  for  Oporto,  to  rein- 
force Don  Pedro — enlisted  by  his  agents,  and  openly  sent  away. 
There  is  but  little  news  respecting  England,  and  nothing  of 
interest.  Preparations  were  making  for  the  approaching  elec- 
tions, which  are  expected  to  take  place  in  the  early  part  of  Ja- 
nuary. From  present  appearances,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  commons'  house  will  be  returned  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  reform  bill,  which  the  good  peo- 
ple suppose  is  to  give  them  a  good  and  cheap  government.  Ire- 
land is  still  the  scene  of  bloodshed  and  violence,  to  which  there 
is  little  prospect  of  a  termination.  O'Connell  is  said  to  have  is- 
sued a  very  ardent  address,  which  it  was  thought  would  get.  him 
into  difficulty.  There  was  a  report  that  a  warrant  had  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  the  Catholic  bishop  Boyle. 

The  funeral  of  sir  Walter  Scott  took  place  on  the  23th  Sept. 
when  his  remains  were  consigned  to  the  tomb  amidst  the  un- 
feigned regrets  of  thousands.  Cards  had  been  issued  to  nearly 
300  persons,  almost  all  of  whom  attended. 

One  o'clock  was  the  hour  fixed  on  for  the  time  of  meeting, 
and  for  about  an  hour  afterwards  carriages  of  different  sorts  and 
gentlemen  on  horseback  continued  to  arrive  from  Edinburgh  and 
other  parts  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  company  having 
pattaken  of  refreshments,  adjourned  to  the  library,  where  they 
beard  an  eloquent  and  affecting  prayer  from  principal  Baird;  and 
a  little  after  two  o'clock,  the  melancholy  procession  began  to 
move  from  Abbotsford  to  Dryburgh  Abbey.  A?  the  long  funeral 
train  passed  through  the  villages  and  hamlets,  one  universal  feel- 
ing of  deep  sorrow  pervaded  all  classes.  Groups  of  people  were 
assembled  at  different  parts  of  the  road,  and  on  elevated  points 
from  which  a  view  could  be  obtained.  Most  of  them  were  in 
mourning,  and  many  standing  uncovered.  The  streets  at  Mel-  I 
rose  were  lined  on  both  sides  with  the  inhabitants  in  mourning 
and  uncovered. 

The  shops  of  this  and  other  towns  were  shut,  and  the  sign- 
boards were  covered  with  black.  Before  the  body  was  commit- 
ted to  the  earth,  the  English  burial  service  was  read  by  the  rev. 
J.  Williams,  rector  of  the  Edinburgh  academy.  A  little  before 
five  in  the  afternoon,  the  last  office  was  performed.  The  spot 
in  which  rir  Walter  Scott  is  laid  is  in  the  north  wing  of  the 
splendid  ruin  of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  now,  alas!  containing  a 
more  splendid  ruin  than  itself.  Here  is  laid  the  body  of  ladv 
Scott,  and  also  that  of  his  uncle.  The  situation  is  secluded,  ro- 
mantic, and  quite  congenial  to  all  the  ideas  of  the  deceased. 
Oct.  6—3  par  cent,  consuls  84  1-8  1-4. 

The  harvest  has  been  fine,  and  the  price  of  grain  is  very  mo- 
derate in  England. 

The  annual  aggregate  value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  of  Great 
Britain,  according  to  the  average  prices  of  the  last  four  years, 
is  computed  atone  hundred  and  surly  millions  sterling! 

The  duke  of  York's  debts  are  not.'yet  settled.  The  bona  fide 
claims  against  him  are  of  a  large  amount— but  it  is  said  that  the 
jewels  of  his  wife,  valued  at  £  150,000  were  carried  to  Windsor. 
and  deposited  with  tl*  )ate  king— and  a  "certain  ladv"  is  spo- 
ken of  as  having  had  scheming  to  do  between  the  "royal  bro- 
thers," and  a  concern  w'.th  these  jewels. 

FRANCE. 

i>-o.  new  ministry  dors  not  yet  seem  settled.  It  was  thought 
that  rm-shal  Soult  woir<i  De  at  the  ncad  of  it-  GerK  gebastiani 
bad  retire.  from  it)  ami  Vas  Rbo((t  t0  ,p.|Ve  France  f()r  lta, 

His  departu  .-.does  not  app>ar  to  be  regretted. 

An  associate  ip  forrmng  n  Paris  £  defend  U)e  _ 

^^P^aYd    b>^ndCaVj£2    °bt!lin    t,ie    rCPCtl1    f,f   ;i"    t««S 

^h,°vp  [LCnea^ ,^^ap"yrbn  2-  Tor^eal  the  laws  which 
imPl.ackedPP4  TopaytBl!rnf^r,  3.  To  defend  the  newspa- 
rTo  suppor   the  members  of ftV-yhen -nncd  unjustly.     And 

ypK^«^^SS^\  may      ne  poor* 

M^J™Z^ftJl™&  Stnpi  up^nton.b,,-.    The 

E#S«*aa«»T«s5ft!r 


e  a  number  of  friar ,  -  -  ;il  ,, 


We  have  a  long  detail 


Coa,  with  about  £30.000  on  board  in  treasure,  on  the  21st  Sep- 
tember, by  the  constitutional  brig  Twenty- third  of  July,  is  an- 
nounced, and  also  the  dismantling  of  the  fort  Aveiro.  by  a  de- 
tachment of  Pedro's  troops. 

The  ;';cf>t  of  Sarlorius  had  again  been  seen  within  a  few  leagues 
of  Oporto,  and  was  supposed  to  be  wending  its  way  towards 
Vigo,  off  which  place  Don  Miguel's  squadron  was  said  to  be  on 
the  preceding  day.  Hut.  the  commander  of  the  latter  had  re- 
ceived orders  not  to  fight. 

It  is  reported  that  Miguel  has  issued  a  decree  to  restore  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  in  his  dominions. 

SPAIN. 

The  king  is  not  dead— though  he  was  so  ill  that  he  had  been 
given  up  by  his  physicians.  At  the  last  account,  it  was  thought 
that  he  would  get  well.  Madrid  remained  tranquil  during  the 
king's  illness. 

RRAZIL. 

A  party  to  restore  the  ex-emperor  is  spoken  of  at  Rio  Janeiro. 
The  country  is  generally  much  disturbed. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

The  affairs  bet  ween. these  kingdoms  are  again  said  to  have 
assumed  a  pacific  aspect!  It  is  not  worth  while  to  detail  the 
reports. 

ORV.ECE. 

The  decree  of  the  national  assembly  of  Greece,  confirming 
their  choice  of  prince  Otho  as  sovereign,  has  been  received  in 
the  form  of  two  addresses,  one  to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
other  to  his  son,  which  exhibit  nothing  beyond  the  formal  and 
complimentary.  According  to  every  account  from  Greece,  the 
establishment  of  his  new  majesty  cannot  be  too  greatly  expe- 
dited. 

SWEDEN. 

A  famine  was  raging  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  kingdom. 

ITALV. 

The  mother  of  Napoleon  is  dead.  Naples  had  been  disturbed 
by  an  insurrection — but  it  was  soon  put  down. 

A  private  letter  from  Rome  says,  that  the  papal  court  has  giv- 
en orders  to  all  members  of  the  family  of  Napoleon  who  had 
met  there  in  consequence  of  the  will  of  madame  Letitia,  to  de- 
part from  that  city.  It  is  added  that  this  measure  has  been 
adopted  at.  the  solicitation  of  the  envoys  of  the  great  powers, 
except  that  of  England.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  expressed 
its  objection  to  incurring  the  reproach  of  preventing  children 
from  closing  the  eyes  of  their  dying  mother. 

Napoleon's  mother.  Her  will  is  the  subject  of  conversation 
in  all  societies  at  Rome.  The  following  are  the  most  remark- 
able bequests  which  have  transpired: 

"A  legacy  of  50,000  piastres  to  the  mother  of  the  duke  of 
Reichstadt. 

"100,000  piastres  to  each  of  her  sons  and  daughters. 

"A  very  considerable  legacy  for  a  pious  and  religious  esta- 
blishment at  Rome,  under  the  direction  of  the  testamentary 
executors. 

"The  Monte  de  Piete,  of  Rome,  to  be  the  receptacle  at  the 
time  of  madame  Letitia's  death  of  her  diamonds  and  other  va- 
luable effects,  which  are  valued  at  least  at  ten  millions  of  Ro- 
man piastres. 

,.u-y  in  money  or  jewels,  to  the  amount  of  1,000  sequins, 
at  the  choice  of  each  of  the  testamentary  executors. 

"All  the  remainder  of  her  property,  in  furniture,  income, 
plate,  diamonds,  jewellery,  pictures,  and  precious  effects  of  all 
kinds,  is  willed  to  the  eldest,  or  fidei  commis.  of  the  possessor 
or  tenant,  who  must  be  the  direct  male  descendant  from  Napo- 
leon. If  there  should  be  two  sons  of  the  same  age  in  this  line, 
coming  from  father  to  son,  both  will  become  tenants  or  posses- 
sors of  the  majority,  which  is  to  remain  in  the  family  of  Napo- 
leon until  the  extinction  of  the  descendants  of  the  different 
brothers. 

"In  case  of  the  entire  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Napoleon, 
(the  children  of  the  daughters  being  excluded),  the  property, 
valued,  all  expenses  and  legacies  being  deducted,  at  15,000,000 
of  Roman  piastres  (about  three  millions  sterling) — will  become 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  capital  of  Corsica,  with  the  r« 
servation  of  the  legacy  of  50,000  piastres  for  the  boys  born  o 
the  female  line  of  Napoleon. 

"The  cardinal  Fesch,  brother  of  madnme  Letitia,  the  eardinn 
of  Rome,  and  Torlonia,  the  banker,  have  been  appointed  t«sta- 
mentary  executors. 

"The  body  of  madame  Letitia  is  directed  to  be  transporter 
from  Rome  to  Ajaccio,  where  her  sons  are  to  erect  a  monument 
bearing  this  inscription — 'To  the  mother  of  Napoleon.' 

"A  legacy  of  thirty  thousand  piastres  is  given  to  the  nationa 
church  of  ^t.  Louis  of  the  French,  for  the  perpetual  celebra- 
tion, by  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  of  a  mass  to  be  sun; 
daily,  and  a  solemn  service  for  the  anniversary  of  the  deaths  oi 
the  emperor  Napoleon  and  madarhe  Letitia. 

"The  day  her  mortal  remains  will  be  taken  from  Rome  to  b(. 
conducted  to  Ajaccio,  donations  are  to  be  given  to  the  poor:  thf 
26  curates  of  this  town  are  each  to  have  100  piastre?  for  thii 


uel  *J?a  \'n  be  much  distres=e*.l  purpose.  Madame  Letitia  has  desired,  in  her  will,  hi 
f,0»  Miguel's  force  \f  r»P?r^tl"vore  deserting  to  PeAnnd  cardinal  Fesrjb,  who  possesses  an  immense  fortune,  anc 
S^-vries  and  that  many  of  his  mf"  VdinVreiit  to  the  rosu<«  mort  rare  collection  of  pictures,  to  make  their  testamentan 
Krf,t?neoDle   in  general,  seemed  very  ina  hRye  n0  puUhc  ,^,Uo      m  favor  of  thft  f|irect  ,        mentioned  in  hPr  wi„,  u 

StiS  oSntSt     They  are  a  poor  set,  at  best,  ,        ,,e  namc  of  Napo)con  may  gh*M  ^  ^  ^  o(.  ^ 

ot  ti  e  com*  of  Von  Miguel        i  .^d  relain  thc  remembrance  of  their  former  greatness.* 

PRPSides  t  il  successful  resistance  to .the MM»  Usbon  frorn  I  these  SANlnvic,.  islands. 

on  Oporto  th.  capture  of  a  2R  gun  *\p  Ml  namf,sf  desire  in  ,       E     ,     d  shou,(1     fc( 


'er  hrr  "protection  » 
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made  and  published  a  book  at  London  on  this  subject— lie  pre- 
fers many  complaints  against  the  Aiuericaa  missionaries,  and 
says  that  the  population  lias  declined  from  200,000  to  70,000 
— who  are  reduced  to  great  distress  from  the  want  of  food,  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  missionary  enthusiasts. 

TRIPOLI. 

As  heretofore  stated,  the  British  consul  required  the  payment 
of  $180,000  for  certain  damages.  It  was  not  paid,  and  he  struck 
his  flag  and  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  of  war.  The  bey  plead 
poverty— but  his  sons  were  very  rich.  An  attempt  made  by  him 
to  levy  a  contribution,  produced  a  formidable  insurrection  of  JO 
or  15,000  men,  who  proclaimed  a  new  bashaw,  Youhained,  son 
of  the  late  eldest  son  of  the  bey. 

A  battle  was  fought  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  37,  on  the  plains 
in  front  of  the  city,  which  lasted  from  day-light  till  the  intense 
heat  of  the  day  caused  both  parties  to  retire.  The  new  bashaw 
was  distinguished  during  the  action  for  his  activity  and  daring 
courage.  The  disaffection  of  the  country,  and  the  large  rein- 
forcements expected  from  the  Ulterior,  render  it  probable  the 
insurgents  will  be  eventually  successful. 

These  events  create  great  alarm  in  the  city,  and  Christian  and 
Turk  are  equally  .emulous  of  escape  on  board  the  shipping,  whi- 
ther all  who  can  have  repaired  with  their  treasure.  The  British 
consul  general  had,  with  great  civility,  given  an  asylum  to  the 
American  consul's  (Mr.  McCauley)  "lady  and  family,  on  hoard 
the  brig  lie  had  chartered  for  his  own  family.  They  were,  by 
last  accounts,  all  safely  embarked. 

By  still  later  accounts  Sidi  Jusef  abdicated  the  throne  in  fa- 
vor of  his  son,  Sidi  Ali,  who,  in  consequence,  assumed  the  su- 
preme authority.  The  contention  is  now  between  Sidi  Ali  and 
the  new  bashaw,  who  is  outside  the  town  with  a  large  Line, 
and  would  probably  make  an  immediate  assault. 
-—••»©©»<  *>—^ 
MISCELLANEOUS  SCRAPS. 
Perkins'  plate.  It  is  said  that  Perkins' stereotype  bank  plate 
cannot  be  counterfeited.  A  man  calling  himself  George  Vc/ey, 
was  apprehended  on  Saturday  on  a  charge  of  passing  counter- 
feit money.  He  had  passed  two  $10  bills  of  the  Suffolk  bank. 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Francis,  president,  and  Mr.  Matthew  S.  Parker, 
cashier  of  the  bank,  were  called  as  witnesses.  The  bills  were 
so  well  executed,  and  the  signatures  so  closely  imitated,  that  the 
former  said  he  could  not  have  sworn  that  he  had  not  signed 
them,  except  that  in  the  year  1828,  which  date  the  bills  bore,  he 
was  not  president  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Parker  declined  testi- 
fying under  oath,  without  reference  to  his  check  book.  The 
hills  were  proved  to  be  counterfeit,  and  Vezey  was  ordered  to 
give  surety  in  the  sum  of  $  1,000,  in  default  of  which  he  was 
committed. 

Counterfeit  bills  of  the  Franklin  bank  $'5's  stereotype  plate, 
are  also  in  circulation.  We  were  shewn  one  on  Saturday,  that 
was  detected  and  stopped  at  the  North  bank.  It  was  so  well 
executed  that  it  would  have  escaped  detection  by  one  person  in 
five  hundred,  not  used  to  look  vigilantly  for  counterfeits. 

[Boston  Transcript. 
Benefits  of  the  gout.  Westal  being  at  West's  one  day,  and 
seeing  his  sketch  of  "the  angel  smiting  the  Assyrians,"  as  it 
hung  up  in  the  room  in  which  they  were  sitting,  expressed  the 
greatest  admiration  both  of  the  design  and  execution.  West 
replied  with  much  animation,  "yes,  it  is  very  line!  it  is  a  buret 
of  genius;  for  previously  to  my  making  it,  1  had  keen  afflicted 
with  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  which  carried  oft'  all  the  earthly 
particles  in  my  composition,  and  left  me,  as  it  were,  all  soul; 
for  I  cannot  better  describe  my  convalescent  state.  At  this  hap- 
py crisis,  I  availed  myself  of  nature's  renovated  powers,  and 
made  that  drawing." 

Blooded  horses.  Late  sale  of  Dr.  John  Minge's  stud,  at  Fair- 
field, Va. 

Old  M»rino  Ewe,  23  years  old  <?:.t)0 

Medley,  filley  out  of  the  same,  injured  490 

A  beautiful  Medley  horse  colt,  out  of  the  same,  1  year  old      950 
A  colt,  filley,  dropped  this  spring,  out  of  the  same  470 

A  bay  mare,  fine  blood  450 

Eliza  lleilly  1,250 

Chesnut  colt,  3  years  old  310 

A  beautiful  grey  colt  650 

Gen.  Brooke,  a  stallion,  3  years  old  1,100 

An  Arab  stud,  out  of  Merino  Ewe,  half  brother  toGohanna  1,356 

$7,436 

Batchelors,  maids  and  the  church.  A  late  English  paper  says — 
The  march  of  matrimony  has  made  no  progress  in  the  parish 
of.  Elmsthorpe,  which  contains  only  four  houses,  occupied  by 
thirty-four  individuals,  the  whole  of  whom  are  living  in  a  state 
of  single  blessedness!  The  rectory  of  this  parish  is  a  complete 
sinecure,  no  service'  having  been  performed  since  the  year  1798. 
and  then  only  when  the  rector  read  himself  in!  The 'church  is 
now  a  fine  picturesque  ruin,  richly  clad  with  ivy. 

Living—in  Paris.  A  London  paper  says— Last  year  the  son 
of  a  very  great  man  went  over  to  Paris  with  a  considerable  sum 
in  his  pocket.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  gravely  to  ask  his 
banker  (an  excellent  and  sensible  man)  how  long  £6,000  would 
last  him  in  Paris.  The  reply  was  a  true  and  correct  one.  If 
you  play,  three  days;  if  you  don't,  six  weeks. 

Jl  laun/cr's  bill.  The  following  item  is  from  a  lawyer's  bill, 
supplied  by  a  firm  in  Red  Lion  square,  London— "For  calling 

on  Mr ,  but  unfortunately  did  not  find  him  at  home,  6*.  8d." 

The  same  unfortunate  circumstance  occurs  five  times  in  as  many 
days. 


Silver  plate — from  a  Loudon  paper.  We  are  told  that  in  the 
service  ofplate  ofG.  VV.  Taylor,  esq.  M.  P.  are  "a  shovel,  tongs, 
and  poker,  of  solid  silver."  And  what  of  that?  At  Dunham 
Massey,  in  Cheshire,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Stamford,  the  very 
commonest  utensils  in  the  house  are  silver,  and  this  plenitude  of 
the  precious  metal  are  from  a  bequest  in  the  will  of  one  of  bis 
lordship's  ancestors,  that  some  £2,000  or  £3,000  per  annum 
should  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  purchase  of  articles  of 
silver  plate. 

Ministerial  industry.  George  Whitfield,  during  the  30  years  of 
his  ministry,  preached  18,000  sermons. 

Counting  of  money.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hot- 
slcy  Palmer,  (before*  the  committee  of  the  British  house  of  com- 
mons, on  the  bank  of  England),  that  the  amount  of  gold  which 
can  be  paid  by  25  clerks  over  the  counter,  counted  by  hand,  does 
not  exceed  £25,000  per  day,  or  2,000  sovereigns  each  clerk. 
When  part  of  it  is  paid  by  putting  25  sovereigns  in  one  scale  and 
25  in  another,  and  so  on,  if  they  balance,  till  the  amount  in  each 
scale  is  200,  six  times  the  sum,  or  £70,000  can  be  paid.  Thus, 
on  the  14th  of  May,  1832,  when  a  run  look  place  on  the  bank, 
£307,600  wUs  paid  to  the  clamorous  claimants  for  gold. 

Irish  snakes.  A  female  snake,  with  several  large  eggs  in  its 
ovarium,  was  lately  killed  near  Newtonards.  Until  recently, 
there  were  no  snakes  in  "the  isle  of  saints" — and  as  yet  they 
are  rarities. 

The  Scottish  thistles.  This  ancient  emblem  of  Scottish  pug- 
nacity, with  its  motto,  nemo  me  impune  lacessit,  is  represented 
Of  various  species  in  royal  bearings,  coins  and  coats  of  armor; 
so  that,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  saying  which  is  the  genuine 
original  thistle.  The  origin  of  the  national  badge  itself  is  thus 
handed  down  by  tradition:— When  the  Danes  invaded  Scotland, 
it  was  deemed  unwarlike  to  attack  an  enemy  in  the  pitch  dark- 
ness of  night,  instead  of  a  pitched  battle  by  day;  but  on  one  oc- 
casion the  invaders  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  this  strata- 
gem; and  in  order  to  prevent  their  tramp  from  being  heard,  they 
marched  barefooted.  They  had  thus  neared  the  Scottish  force 
unobserved,  when  a  Dane  unluckily  stepped  with  his  naked  foot 
upon  a  superbly  prickly  thistle,  and  instinctively  uttered  a  cry 
of  pain,  which  discovered  the  assault  to  the  Scots,  who  ran  to 
their  arms,  and  defeated  the  foe  with  a  terrible  slaughter.  The 
thistle  was  immediately  adopted  as  the  insignia  of  Scotland. 

Oaths  of  the  kings  of  England.  Edward  the  confessor  swore, 
•'by  God's  mother;"  William  the  conqueror,  "by  God's  splen- 
dor;" William  Rufus,  "by  St.  Luke's  face;"  Henry  I.  "by  our 
Lord's  death;"  Stephen,  "by  God's  birth;"  Henry  II.  "God's 
curse  light  on  you  and  mine;"  John,  "by  God's  teeth;"  Henry 
III.  "bv  God's  head;"  Edward  I.  "by  God's  blood,  per  sang ui- 
nem  £>'<?/;"  Richard  II.  "by  St.  Edward;"  Henry  VI.  "by  St. 
Edward,"  his  common  word  was  "forsooth;"  Edward  IV.  "by 
God's  blessed  lady,"  Richard  III.  "by  St.  Paul;"  Henry  VIII. 
"by  St.  Mary,"  when  angry,  "by  God;"  Elizabeth,  "by  God,  or 
God's  death,  or  God's  wounds;"  James  I.  swore,  but  his  oath  is 
not  mentioned.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  not  a  swearer.  Charles 
II.  "God's  fish"  a  corruption  of  God's  flesh. 

[Scatchcrd's  History  of  Morley. 
How  to  he  "saved."  When  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  who  preach- 
ed a  sermon  at  St.  James'  church  last  week,  gave  out  his  text. 
"What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?"  A  wag  in  the  side  gallery  called 
out,  to  the  evident  discomfiture  of  the  right  rev.  prelate,  but  to 
the  no  small  amusement  of  a  great  portion  of  the  congregation^ 
"vote  for  the  reform  bill!"  The  beadle  immediately  bustled 
towards  the  place  where  the  sound  proceeded,  but  no  further 
notice  was  taken  of  the  occurrence.  [London  paper. 

Fourth  of  July  toast  given  "Down  East."     "The  tree  of  liber- 
ty—may  its  roots  go  down  to  the  earth's  centre;  its  lofty  summit 
reach  the  skies:  and  its  spreading  branches  shade  creation. 
[Such  a  tree  would  make  an  everlasting  sight  of  shingles.] 

[Pcnn.  Jnq. 
It  would  also  set  the  world  hobbling  about  in  infinite  space, 
and  give  creation  a  shake,  instead  of  a  shade;  scattering  the  de- 
mocrats roosting  in  it,  all  through  the  zodiac,  among  scorpions, 
bulls  and  bears;  who  would  be  more  terrified  than  when  Phae- 
ton tumbled  among  them  with  his  daddy's  double  tandem.  Let. 
no  such  tree  be  planted.  [Com.  Ad. 

Rothschild's  opinions  on  trade.  In  reply  to  the  following  query 
by  the  committee,  "you  think  the  best  principle  the  bank  can 
adopt  is  to  issue  largely  and  make  the  currency  abundant?"  Mr. 
Rothschild  says,  "yes;  if  that  country  has  money  in  abundance, 
it  wrll  have  all  the  trade  from  the  whole  world:  and,  if  you  make 
money  very  scarce,  the  trade  will  go  to  other  countries." 

.H  family  of  soldiers  Mr.  John  Bronson,  of  Wolcott,  in  Con- 
necticut, in  his  98th  year,  and  three  sons,  aged  about  69,  72  and 
75,  are  all  living  and  in  good  health.  The  father  was  in  the 
French  war  of  1758-90— and  himself  and  3ons  were  all  engaged 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  are  most  or  all  of  them  entitled 
to  pensions. 

Marseilles  hymn.  The  celebrated  song  of  the  patriots  and 
warriors  of  the  French  revolution,  was  composed  by  M.  Joseph 
Rouget  de  l'Isle,  while  an  officer  in  the  engineer  corps  at  Stras- 
burgh,  earlv  in  the  French  revolution,  with  a  view  of  supplant- 
ing the  vulgar  song  then  in  vogue,  relative  to  the  struggle  then 
goin»  on.  He  composed  the  song  and  music  in  one  night.  It 
was  "at  first  called  the  L'Oft'rando  a  la  liberte,  but  subsequently 
received  its  present  name,  because  it  was  first  publicly  sung  by 
the  Marseilles  confederates  in  1792. 

It  became  the  national  song  of  the  French  patriots  and  war- 
riors, and  was  famous  through  Europe  and  America.    The  time 
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is  peculiarly  exciting.  It  was  suppressed,  of  course,  under  the 
empire  and  the  Bourbons,  hut  the  revolution  of  1830  called  it  up 
anew  and  it  lias  since  become  the  national  song  of  the  French 
patriots.  The  king  of  the  French  has  bestowed  on  its  composer, 
who  was  about  70  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  last  revolution, 
having  been  born  in  17G0,  a  pension  of  1,500  francs  from  the  pri- 
vate purse.  M.  Rouget  de  l'Isle  had  been  wounded  at  Quibe- 
ron,  and  persecuted  by  the  terrorists,  from  whom  he  had  escap- 
ed by  flying  into  Germany. 

Indians.  Between  eight  and  nine  hundred  Indians,  part  of 
the  Shawnee,  Seneca  and  Ottawa  tribes,  passed  through  Van- 
dalia  (II.)  on  the  23d  ult.  on  their  way  to  their  new  location  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  A  portion  of  these  tribes  are  to  occupy  lands 
north  of  Missouri,  and  the  remainder  lauds  west  of  the  territory 
of  Arkansas. 

The  Choc  taws  were  also  collecting  at  Memphis,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  pass  over  and  ascend  the  White  River,  on  the  way  to 
their  location  west  of  the  Arkansas:  one  hundred  wagons  and 
teams  had  been  provided  for  their  land  transportation. 

Ji  woman  died  lately  at  Staele,  in  the  circle  of  Duisbcrg  in 
Prussia,  having  attained  the  age.  of  150  years,  leaving  three  sons 
aged  82,  76  and  73,  and  a  daughter  aged  68,  with  a  host  of  de- 
scendants. 

Specie.  Two  schooners  arrived  at  New  Orleans  from  Tain- 
pico,  with  410,000  dollars  specie. 

Honey.  A  large  pine  tree  was  recently  cut  down  in  Bradford 
township,  Clearfield  county,  Pennsylvania,  which,  being  open- 
ed, was  found  to  contain  eleven  gallons  of  liquid  honey  and  two 
hundred  pounds  of  combs.  The  tree  was  2J  feet  in  diameter, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  bees  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  The  upper  combs  were  perfectly  black 
with  age. 

Delaware  Breakwater.  In  a  late  heavy  gale  of  wind ,  the  utility 
of  this  work  was  fairly  tested,  though  yet  far  from  being  com- 
pleted. More  than  twenty  vessels,  most  of  them  heavily  laden 
with  stone,  were  completely  sheltered  by  it — also  a  brig  and 
some  other  large  vessels. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal— 142  vessels  recently  passed 
through  this  canal  in  six  days. 

Coal— 5,085  boats,  and  176,887  tons  of  coal  have  descended 
the  Schuylkill,  the  present  season.  The  current  supply  is  about 
8,000  tons  a  week,  up  to  the  2nd  inst.  69,003  tons  had  descend- 
ed the  Lehigh,  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  season. 

The  Carroll  of  Hudson.  The  venerable  revolutionary,  eapt. 
Alexander  Coffin,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.  recently  entered  his  93rd 
year — hale  and  hearty,  and  daily  attending  the  reading  room, 
&.c.  A  better  citizen,  or  more  worthy  gentleman,  perhaps,  does 
not  live. 

HEAD  QUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMY. 

Adjutant  general's  office,  Washington,  November  C>th,  1832. 
order  no.  100. 

The  general-in-chief  has  received  from  the  war  department 
the  subjoined  regulation,  which  is  published  for  the  information 
and  government  of  the  army,  and  all  others  interested. 

"  War  department,  November  2d,  1832. 

"1.  Hereafter  no  ardent  spirits  will  be  issued  to  the  troops  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  component  part  of  the  ration,  nor  shall 
any  commutation  in  money  therefor  be  paid  to  them. 

•'2.  No  ardent  spirits  will  be  introduced  into  any  fort,  camp, 
or  garrison  of  the  United  States,  nor  sold  by  any  sutler  to  the 
troops.  Nor  will  any  permit  be  granted  for  the  purchase  of  ar- 
dent spirits. 

"Under  the  authority  vested  in  the  president  by  the  Sth  section 
of  jthe  act  of  congress  of  April  Mth,  1§18,  the  following  changes 
will  be  made  in  the  ration  issued  to  the  army: 

'•3.  As  a  substitute  for  Hie  ardent  spirits  issued  previously  to 
the  adoption  of  the  general  regulation  of  November  30th,  1830, 
and  for  the  commutation  in  money  prescribed  thereby,  eight 
pounds  of  sugar  and  four  pounds  of  coffee  will  be  allowed  to 
every  one  hundred  rations.  And  at  those  posts  where  the 
troops  may  prefer  it,  ten  pounds  of  rice  may  be  issued  to  every 
one  hundred  rations,  in  lieu  of  the  eight  quarts  of  beans  allow- 
ed by  the  existing  regulations. 

"4.  These  regulations  will  not  extend  to  the  cases  provided 
for  by  the  act  of  congress  of  March  2d,  1819,  entitled  'an  act  to 
regulate  the  pay  of  the  army  when  employed  on  fatigue  duty,' 
in  which  no  discretionary  authority  is  vested  in  the  pre.-ideiit, 
nor  to  the  necessary  supplier  for  the  hospital  department  of  the 
army.  Lewis  Oass.»' 

R.  JONES,  adjH  genH. 
— ..»e  »»««•— 
NEW  JERSEY. 
The  following  address  was  delivered  by  governor  Southard,  in 

the  council  chamber,  on  the  29th  Ult.  on  taking  the  oaths  of 

office. 

About  JtO  take  upon  myself  the  high  responsibilities  of  tin  of- 
fice of  chief  magistrate  of  New  Jersey,  I  aannot  resist  the  im- 
pulse, which  forces  me  to  the  expression  of  my  feelings. 

Having  been,  heretofore,  repeatedly  favored  by  the  kindness  of 
my  fellow  citizens — made  the  depositary  of  their  rights  and  en- 
trusted with  their  interests,  this  renewed  manifestation  of  their 
confidence,  while  it  has  affected  my  sensibility,  has  taught  me, 
that  I  have  still  higher  and  stronger  obligations  to  diseh 
wards  them. 

The  support  which  they  have,  heretofore,  given  me  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  services  which  they  have  assigned -their  for- 
bearance to  my  errors;  their  approbation  of  my  efforts  to  serve  , 


them,  have  demanded  and  received  my  gratitude; — and  I  have 
but  one  return  to  make — an  honest  effort,  faithfully  to  answer 
the  call  which  they  have  now  made  upon  me. 

1  feel  that  I  shall  need  the  continuance  of  their  kindness,  in 
the  station  I  am  now  to  occupy.  It  is  one,  which  it  is  known 
that  I  have  not  coveted.  May  I  not  add— it  is  one,  from  which 
I  have  no  hope  to  escape,  unharmed  by  the  conflicts  of  opinion 
which  are  waged,  in  the  present  times,  with  such  uncompro- 
mising severity.  But  it  is  the  appointment  of  those,  who,  under 
our  institutions,  alone,  have  the  right  to  command;  and  none 
should  disobey  unless  the  sacrifice  is  too  severe. 

The  duties  of  this  station,  in  New  Jersey,  are  peculiar.  It 
combines  the  highest  executive  and  judicial  functions  in  the 
same  person.  The  character  of  those  functions  is  widely  vari- 
ant: and  in  their  exercise,  there  is  always  imminent  danger  that 
the  incumbent  will  forget  the  distinction  between  the  spirit 
which  appropriately  belongs  to  each.  1  feel  this  hazard— and  I 
will  not — ought  not,  to  promise,  that  I  shall,  on  every  occasion, 
be  able  to  avoid  the  error  of  blending  them  in  action.  My  con- 
sciousness of  the  danger,  is  the  only  pledge  I  am  prepared  to 
oiler,  on  this  point. 

So  far  as  the  station  is  political,  and  bears  upon  the  principles 
and  policy  of  our  system  of  government,  I  have  no  new  views 
to  divulge.  For  many  years  the  opinions  which  I  entertain  have 
been  known  to  my  fellow  citizens — never  concealed— always 
openly  avowed— and  pursued  with  ardor— sometimes  perhaps, 
with  a  zeal  that  merited  rebuke.  But  there  is  this  advantage  at- 
tending the  fact — those  who  have  honored  me  with  their  confi- 
dence, are  not  ignorant  of  the  principles  which  I  approve,  and 
will  not  expect  from  me,  to  desert  or  disregard  them. 

In  promoting  the  prosperity  of  our  fellow  citizens  by  wise  le- 
gislation, the  chief  executive  magistrate  of  New  Jersey  has  very 
limited  powers.  It  rarely  occurs,  that  he  can  express  an  official 
opinion,  on  any  act,  before  its  passage — and  has  no  right  to  in- 
terfere with,  or  arrest  its  progress.  It  was  the  choice  of  those 
who  framed  our  constitution,  to  confide  the  duty  of  legislation, 
solely  to  the  members  of  the  two  houses — supposing,  and  per- 
haps wisely,  that  there  was  less  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
hasty  and  ineautions,  or  even  corrupt  legislation,  by  those  who 
were  elected  for  that  object  alone,  than  from  the  misguided 
views — partizan  feelings — local  and  personal  predilections — love 
of  power,  and  other  causes,  which  might  mislead  an  individual. 
Many  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  a  chief  magistrate  in  other  na- 
tions, cannot  be  exercised  here.  They  have  been  taken  away 
and  given  to  another.  This  is  the  case,  with  some  of  the  attri- 
butes of  sovereignty — with  so  many  indeed,  that  it  would  seem 
almost  impracticable  for  this  government  or  for  the  people  of  the 
state,  as  a  separate  people,  unconnected  with  the  other  equal 
portions  of  our  combined  nation,  to  claim,  or  to  act  upon  the 
principles  of  sovereignty — They  are  free — and  they  are  indepen- 
dent of  all  other  nations  and  of  their  sister  suites.  They  so  de- 
clared themselves,  and  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  declara- 
tion, and  the  duties  resulting  from  it.  But  they  are  not  sepa- 
rately known,  and  cannot  be,  in  the  family  of  nations,  or  per- 
form the  acts  required  in  the  intercourse  of  sovereign  powers. 
They  have'  given  this  right  to  be  exercised  elsewhere,  and  bound 
themselves  by  the  national  compact  not  to  exercise  it  here. 
i!ut  i  icy  therefore  destitute  of  sovereignty  because  it  can- 
ill  points,  be  exercised  by  this  state  government?  The 
answer  to  this  enquiry,  is  satisfactorily  given,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  union,  which  is  their  instrument  and  formed  by  them- 
selves—by the  powers  vested  in  the  general  government— by  the 
sovereignty  of  the  union.  There  abide,  and  by  the  consent  of 
the  people  of  New  Jersey,  those  powers  of  sovereignty  which 
arc  not  to  be  called  into  action  by  us.  Mingled  with  the  same 
powers  of  the  other  states,  and  forming  that  one  whole,  which 
presents  itself  with  so  imposing  a  character  to  other  nations — to 
render  justice  to  them — to  demand  right  from  them — and  to  pro- 
tect, by  the  united  energy  of  the  whole,  the  people  of  New  Jer- 
sey, a*  well  as  those  of  the  other  states  in  their  intercourse  with 
other  nations. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  action  of  both  our 
legislative  and  executive  branches,  arise  from  this  circumstance. 
The  people  of  New  Jersey  have  two  governments — equally  their 
own— equally  bound  to  protect  their  rights  and  interests — and 
they  have  divided  the  powers  of  legislation  and  sovereignty  be- 
tween them.  And  they  have  set  limits  to  these  powers  in  both. 
This  was  necessary  in  a  union  of  free  states  in  one  government. 
There  are  therefore  subjects  of  ordinary  legislation  in  other 
nations,  on  which  we  are  not.  permitted  to  act.  An  example  of 
this  is  found  in  that  question  which  so  widely  divides  the  opi- 
nions of  the  people  of  the  union  at  this  moment— the  right  to 
operate,  through  our  commercial  relations  with  other  nations, 
mi  the  industry  of  the  community,  in  its  various  departments. 
Without  this  right,  existing  and  in  actual  exercise,  the  country 
must  be  depressed,  and  the  means  and  defences  of  prosperity 
lost.  But  in  this  matter,  the  government  of  this  state,  as  such, 
cannot  act.  The  compact  with  the  other  states,  prohibits  it. 
But  the  people  here  are  not  deprived  of  the  power  on  this  point 
possessed  by  every  other  people.  Thev  have  not  thus  laft  them- 
selves unarmed  and  unshielded  against  foreign  action  upon  their 
m (crests.  They  have  not  been  so  unwise.  Thev  have  prohi- 
bited the  representatives  of  their  power  here  from  deciding  on 
["is  subject,  because  it  might  a  fleet  the  peaceaud  general  iu- 
L  n  i\l  °'hcr  Pf^ons  of  the  »ni°n.     But  thev  have  con- 

hr.edtlus  power  and  directed  their  representative's  elsewhere 
to  guard  and  protect  their  interests.  To  deny  the  power,  and 
the  right,  and  the  duty  to  them,  is  to  leave  us  without  this  ami- 
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bute  of  sovereignty— not  a  people  equal  and  free  with  others, 
but  subject  to  all  their  caprices  and  impositions.  When  and 
how  the  power  shall  be  exercised  is  matter  of  discretion,  to  be 
governed  by  a  wise  regard  to  all  the  interests  and  connections 
of  the  country. 

But  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  by  themselves  or  through  their 
representatives  here,  and  to  their  representatives  there,  have  a 
right,  and  are  bound  by  duty  to  themselves,  to  convey  their  com- 
mands on  this  as  on  any  other  interesting  topic;  and  it  is  their 
business,  both  to  watch  and  to  control  the  doings  of  their  gene- 
ral agents,  and,  as  they  appointed  them,  so  to  correct  their 
wanderings  and  errors.  But  that  duty  is  not  appointed  to  us: 
the  power  does  not  exist  in  us,  any  more  than  a  similar  power 
exists  iu  the  representatives  of  the  general  will,  to  control  and 
correct  us  in  that  which  may  have  been  entrusted  to  our  care. 
It  can  only  be  so  if  it  be  thus  written  in  the  grant;  and  there  I 
do  not  find  it. 

The  proper  course  for  state  officers  is,  to  exercise  fully  and 
faithfully  the  powers  given  to  them,  and  to  resist  encroachments 
upon  them;  but  not  to  act  as  guardians,  and  render  void  the  acts 
of  others,  whom  their  common  masters  have  deputed  to  perform 
other  services  connected  with  their  rights  and  interests.  They 
may  not  do  it  unless  the  authority  has  been  given  to  them;  and 
in  our  state  constitution — our  warrant  to  act — no  such  guardian- 
ship is  prescribed.  The  correction  of  errors  is  to  be  found  in  the 
power  of  those  who  can  recal  the  authority,  and  in  that  tribunal 
which  has  been  constituted  to  declare  the  limits  of  the  grant, 
and  the  conformity  of  their  actions  with  those  limits.  To  these 
sources  of  control  it  is  wise  to  leave  the  correction  of  errors. 
The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  been  found  a  safe 
and  sure  guard  against  encroachments  of  the  one  upon  the  other, 
and  to  its  authority  it  is  right  to  yield,  as  we  would  to  the  higher 
power,  the  people,  which  created  us  and  it. 

This  tribunal  is  not  only  the  expounder  of  the  relative  powers 
of  the  two  governments,  but  the  arbiter  of  controversies  between 
the  states — the  substitute,  in  our  system,  of  wisdom  and  law  for 
force — the  Amphyctionic  council,  which,  while  it  remains  un- 
corrupt,  will  not  fail  to  guard  with  equal  firmness  the  weak  and 
the  strong.  It  is  not,  in  the  view  which  I  take  of  constitutional 
principles,  wise  in  the  feebler  members  of  the  union,  to  depre- 
ciate its  authority,  or  weaken  itaiufluence;  and  especially  in 
th«  people  of  New  Jersey,  who  have  appealed  to  its  decision  for 
the  peaceful  adjustment  of  claims  which  they  regard  as  dear  to 
their  interests  and  honor. 

In  looking  for  a  guide  to  direct  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  du- 
ties, I  shall  seek  it  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitutions  of 
the  state  and  the  union,  and  of  the  laws  passed  in  conformity 
with  them.  To  this  I  shall  presently  be  bound  by  the  oa'.hs 
which  I  am  about  to  take.  My  mode  of  construing  them  is,  to 
seek  the  obvious  meaning  of  those  who  created  them,  and  not 
carry  their  provisions  beyond  the  expression  and  manifest  de- 
sign. In  doing  this  my  own  judgment  and  conscience  must 
guide  me,  wherever  their  construction  has  not  been  authorita- 
tively fixed,  by  those  who  have  this  right,  in  the  last  resort.  To 
that  I  must  yield;  and  it  will  be  sometimes  required  of  me,  by 
what  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  encroachments  on  our  state  con- 
stitution. But  my  own  judgment  is  not  to  be  deemed  infallible. 
The  will  of  the  officer  is  not  the  constitution.  The  people  of 
New  Jersey  made  the  constitution— they  have  a  right  to  say 
what  was  their  meaning:  and  when  they  have  said  it,  cither  by 
themselves  or  their  constituted  agents,  their  decision  is  binding, 
even  upon  the  consciences  of  those  who  have  to  act  for  them. 
If  there  be  error  in  the  decision,  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in 
disobeying  and  disregarding  it;  but  by  seeking  in  the  proper 
channel  and  from  the  proper  source,  a  correction  of  the  error. 
A  different  course  savors  of  presumption,  and  leads,  in  the  end, 
to  tyranny.  It  is  unbecoming  in  him  who  is  but  a  fiduciary — 
whose  office  was  not  created  for  him  and  his  benefit,  but  for 
them  and  their  interests— is  but  an  agency  under  the  people,  the 
great  principal. 

In  my  intercourse  and  connection  with  this  body,  I  anticipate 
no  serious  embarrassments.  I  know  that  the  intelligence  and 
spirit  which  prevails  here,  will  be  prompt  to  guide  me  to  that 
which  is  correct;  and  charitable  to  the  failures  of  inexperience 
in  the  duties  of  presiding  officer. 

I  am  ready,  sir,  to  take  upon  myself  the  oaths  which  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  require. 

The  oaths  of  office  were  then  administered  by  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  council. 

LETTER  OF  WM.  H.  CRAWFORD. 
7o  the  committee  at  JUford's  Cross-Roads,  on  the  22d  ult. 
Wood  Lawn,  (Geo.)  Sept  13,  183-2. 
gentlemen— Your  invitation  to  a  dinner  at  Alford's  Cross- 
Koads,  on  the  22d  inst.  was  received  by  yesterday's  mail.     My 
official  duties  have  commenced,  and  will  not  terminate  before 
the  second  week  in  November  next;  it  will  therefore  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  attend  the  proposed  dinner.    In  compliance  with 
your  second  request,  viz:  "To  lay  before  the  people  mv  views 
ot  the  measure  to  be  pursued  in  the  present  crisis,  and  in  parti- 
cular in  relation   to   a  southern   convention."    The  ordinarv 
limits  ot  a  letter  will  hardly  admit  of  that  development  of  my 
views  on  this  important  subject  which  will  render  them  distinct 


to  call  a  convention  to  revise  the  constitution.  To  this  measure 
three  objections  havo  been  made.— 1st.  That  the  tariff'  states 
will  not  concur  in  the  measure,  which  must  therefore  fail.  2d. 
That  if  they  should  concur,  they  will  have  the  majority  in  the 
convention,  and  will  prevent  any  change  or  modification  in  it 
desired  by  the  south,  and  3d.  That  it  will  produce  delay  with- 
out the  possibility  of  effecting  any  good.  In  my  judgment, 
neither  of  these  objections  is  valid.  To  the  first,  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  if  the  anti  tariff  states  pass  resolutions  for  the  said 
purpose,  and  the  tariff' states  refuse  their  concurrence,  it  will  be 
considered  by  the  anti-tariff'  states  as  a  declaration  on  their  part 
that  they  are  determined  to  perpetuate  the  abuses  they  have 
introduced  in  federal  legislation.  The  anti-tariff  states  will  then 
see  the  necessity  of  taking  their  ultimate  measures;  which  they 
will  then  be  in  a  situation  to  take  understanding^:  because  they 
will  have  discovered,  the  strength  of  the  new  confederacy  which 
can  be' formed.  If  the  number  and  population  of  the  states 
disposed  to  secede  and  form  a  new  confederacy  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  self-protection,  I  should  deem  it  unwise  to  separate; 
for  if  the  separatists  be  compelled  to  form  a  connexion  with 
some  powerful  foreign  state,  to  secure  their  protection,  it  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  better  to  submit  to  the  evils  of  the  tariff,  and 
even  the  system  of  internal  improvements,  (which,  in  my  opinion, 
are  worse  than  the  tariff,  and  more  clearly  unconstitutional), 
than  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  any  foreign  state* 
whose  history  and  character  is  known  to  me.  2d.  If  the  tariff 
states  should  concur  in  the  call  of  a  convention,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  they  would  reject  the  amendment  or  modification 
desired  by  the  south.  The  conduct  of  the  same  men,  in  con- 
gress and  in  convention,  would  probably  be  different.  In  con- 
gress, the  only  subject  of  inquiry  would  be  what  power  has 
been  granted  by  the  constitution.  This  question  has  been  so 
often  abusively  determined,  that  it  in  fact  is  no  inquiry  at  all. — 
They  have  several  times  determined  that  the  power  to  pass  a 
protective  tariff'  and  to  make  internal  improvements  has  been 
granted.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reasonable  ground  to  hope  for 
a  change  by  congress  in  that  regard.  In  convention,  the  ques- 
tion would  be,  what  powers  shall  be  granted?  The  southern 
members  would  state  candidly  what  powers  they  were  willing 
to  grant,  and  what  they  would  not  grant,  and  declare  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  union  depended  upon  the  admission  of  the  mo- 
dification they  had  proposed.  This  declaration  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  south,  would  necessarily  have  great  weight.  The 
southern  and  eastern  members  would  then  deliberately  deter- 
mine whether  union,  with  these  was  preferable  to  disunion  and 
the  tariff'.  If  the  proposition  should  be  rejected,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  states  would  adhere  to  the  south  for  self  defence,  a 
separation  would  then  take  place,  peaceably,  I  have  no  doubt. 
I  am  opposed  to  a  southern  convention,  till  after  a  general  con- 
vention has  been  tried  and  failed.  In  other  words,  I  am  oppos- 
ed to  any  unconstitutional)  or  extra  constitutional  measure, 
until  every  measure  of  redress  promised  by  the  constitution, 
shall  have  been  fruitlessly  exhausted.  Let  us  keep  ourselves 
in  the  right;  and  put  our  opponents  in  the  wrong.  3dly.  This 
objection  appears  to  my  mind  rather  a  recommendation  than  an 
objection. 

Any  measure  of  resistance,  whether  nullification  or  secession, 
is  so  fraught  with  awful  consequences,  too  much  caution  and 
deliberation  cannot  be  exercised.  One  of  the  most  marked 
descriptions  of  the  wicked,  iu  the  scriptures,  is,  "that  their  feet 
arc  swift  to  shed  blood."  Let  us  not  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
bring  ourselves  within  the  description  of  the  wicked  in  the 
scripture.  We  know  not  to  what  consequences  the  measures 
now  in  embryo  may  lead.  The  decided  advantage  which  the 
call  of  a  convention  has  over  nullification,  is,  that  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  obtain  all  information  necessary  on  the  ultimate  decision 
of  the  question,  in  a  peaceable,  constitutional  mode,  whereas, 
nullification  can  only  obtain  it,  if  at  all,  after  the  barriers  of  the 
constitution  shall  be  passed.  It  will  be  seen,  that  I  reject  nulli- 
fication as  a  peaceable,  constitutional  measure,  for  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  no  man  in  his  senses  ever  has  believed  it  to  be  so.  I 
reject  it  as  a  revolutionary  measure,  because  every  constitu- 
tional measure  of  redress  has  not  been  tried,  and  because  it 
will,  in  all  human  probability,  be  ineffectual,  and  will  injure 
none  but  those  who  resort  to  it.  Under  this  belief,  I  shall  be 
sorry  to  see  South  Carolina,  or  any  southern  state  resort  to  it. 
I  should  prefer  a  southern  convention  to  nullification. 

I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  cannot  in  this  letter  give  greater 
developement  to  my  views.  If  they  meet  your  concurrence, 
will  you  endeavor  to  have  a  resolution  for  the  call  of  a  conven- 
tion, passed  at  the  next  session  of  your  legislature?  I  am,  gen- 
tlemen, with  great  respect,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  CRAWFORD. 


y  intelligible.  Without  further  preface  or  circumlocution,  I 
I  ul?^CeC?  t0  state  thcm  Ds  far  as  tnev  can  be  sta*ed  in  a  letter. 
\r,  ,. I  r  r  the  cal1  of  a  convention  to  revise  the  federal  con- 
nt.u.on.  Let  anti-tariff  states  pass  resolutions,  in  their  state 
egiMaturcs  requiring  congress  in  the  terms  of  the  constitution 


THE    OTHER   SIDE. 

H.  L.  Pinckney,  esq.  who  has  just  retired  from  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  thus  expresses  himself  in  his 
valedictory  address: 

"The  state  is  at  length  in  motion,  and  nothing  now  can  ar- 
rest her  course.  In  a  few  days  she  will  be  placed  upon  her  sove- 
reignty, and  will  stand  before  the  union  in  the  firm  and  impos- 
ing attitude  of  a  sovereign  and  independent  state,  solemnly  de- 
termined to  maintain  her  rights  and  to  redress  her  wrongs,  and 
to  preserve  for  herself,  and  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  posterity, 
the  sacred  rights  and  liberties,  which,  were  conquered  by  the 
valor  and  secured  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  That  her 
course  will  be  as  successful  as  her  stand  is  honorable,  I  have 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.    The  federal  government,  {the  crea- 
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hire  of  the  states)  must  yield,  when  opposed  by  a  state  in  her 
sovereign  capacity.  It  has  no  power  to  eoeree,  nor  will  it  at- 
tempt coercion.  Ttie  mere  assertion,  inucli  more  the  actual 
exercise  of  such  outrageous  and  arbitrary  power,  would  dissolve 
the  union  at  once.  The  slightest  attempt  at  force  would  sound 
the  funeral  knell  of  the  republic.  We  have  no  fear,  therefore, 
of  any  such  folly,  such  absolute  madness,  on  the  part  of  our  op- 
pressors. The  federal  government  will  he  reduced  to  the  al- 
ternative, either  to  modify  the  tariff  to'  the  satisfaction  of  the 
south,  or  to  call  a  convention  to  adjust  the  controversy,  or,  by 
obstinately  presisting  in  injustice,  to  drive  South  Carolina  from 
the  union.  Under  these  circumstances,  no  rational  man  can 
doubt  the  issue.  Having  no  power  to  coerce,  it  must  inevitably 
yield— and,  preferring  the  union  to  the  tariff,  it  must  consent,  at 
last  either  to  a  repeal  of  the  system,  or  to  a  federal  convention 
to  amend  the  constitution.  Let  the  state  then, GO  ON.  She 
has  truth  and  justice  on  her  side,  and  must  and  will  succeed. 
She  will  be  supported  by  all  the  southern  states,  who  are  iden- 
tified with  her  in  principle  and  interest,  and  by  powerful  mino- 
rities even  in  the  tariff  states  themselves.  She  has,  therefore, 
every  thing  to  encourage,  and  nothing  to  deter  her.  If  the  fe- 
deral government  has  a  fight  to  employ  force  against  a  state, 
the  sooner  the  union  is  dissolved  the  better.  No  freeman  certainly 
would  desire  its  continuance  with  such  a  pov < •/".-'-' 


MR.    WEBSTER'S  SENTIMENTS, 

On  nullification  and  the  coercive  power  of  the  federal  government. 
Extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Webster,  at  a  national 
republican  convention,  held  at  Worcester,  (Mass.)   on  the 
12th  October. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  discuss  the  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion. I  am  sure  it  can  have  no  friends  here.  Gloss  it  and 
disguise  it  as  we  may,  it  is  a  pretence  incompatible  with  the 
authority  of  the  constitution.  If  direct  separation  be  not  its 
only  mode  of  operation,  separation  is,  nevertheless,  its  direct 
consequence.  That  a  state  may  nullify  a  law  of  the  union,  and 
still  remain  in  the  union— that  she  may  have  senators  and 
representatives  in  the  government,  and  yet  be  at  liberty  to 
disobey  and  resist  that  government — that  she  may  partake  in 
the  common  councils,  and  yet  not  be  bound  by  their  results — 
that  she  may  control  a  law  of  congress,  so  that  it  shall  be  one 
thing  with  her,  while  it  is  another  thing  with  the  rest  of  the 
states:  all  these  propositions  seem  to  be  so  absolutely  at  war 
with  common  sense  and  reason,  that  I  do  not  understand  how 
any  intelligent  person  can  yield  the  slighest  assent  to  them. 
Nullification,  (it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal  it),  is  dissolu- 
tion—it is  dismemberment— it  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  union. 
If  it  shall  practically  succeed,  in  any  one  state,  from  that  mo- 
ment there  are  twenty- four  states  in  the  union  no  longer.  No, 
sir,  I  think  it  exceedingly  probable  that  the  president  may  come 
to  an  open  rupture  with  that  portion  of  his  original  party  which 
now  constitutes  what  is  called  the  "nullification  party."  I 
think  it  likely  he  will  oppose  the  proceedings  of  that  party,  if 
they  shall  adopt  measures  coming  directly  in  conflict  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  But  how  will  he  oppose?  What 
will  he  his  course  of  remedy!  Sir,  I  with  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  meeting,  and  of  the  people,  earnestly  to  this  opposition, 
How  will  the  president  attempt  to  put  down  nullification,  if  he 
sliau'A  attempt  it  at  all. 

Sir,  for  one,  i  protest,  in  advance,  against  such  remedies  as  I 
have  heard  hinted.    The  administration  itself  keeps  a  profound 
silence,  but  its  friends   have   spoken   for  it.     We  are   told,  sir, 
that  the  president  will  immediately  employ  the •military  force,  and 
at  once  blockade   Charleston!     A    military  remedy,  a  remedy  In- 
direct   belligerent   operation,  has    been    thus    suggested,   and 
nothing  else  has  been  suggested,  as  the   intended  means  for 
preserving  the  union.     Sir,  there  is  no  little  reason  to  think  that 
this  suggestion  is  true.     We  cannot  be  altogether  unmindful  of 
the  fact;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  be  altogether  unapprehensive 
for  the  future.     For  one,  sir,   I  raise   my  voice,   beforehand, 
against  the   unauthorised    employment  of  military  power,  and 
against  superceding  the  authority  of.  the  laws  by  an  armed  force, 
under  the   pretence  of  putting  down  nullification.     The  presi- 
dent has  no  authority  to  blockade  Charleston;  the  president  has 
no  authority  to  employ  military  forces,  till  he  shall  be  dulv  re- 
quired so  to  do,  by  law,  and  by  the  civil   authorities.     His  doty 
is   to  chum'  the    laws    to  be  executed.     His  duty    is  to  support 
the  civil  authority.     His  duty  is,  if  the  laws  he  resisted,  to  em- 
ploy the   military  force  of  the   country,  if  npcessarv,  for  their 
support   and  execution;  but  to  do  all  this  in  compliance  only 
with  law,  and    with   decisions  of  the  tribunals.     If,  bv  anv  in- 
genious  devices,  those    who   resist   the  laws  escape  from  the 
reach  of  judicial  authority  as  it  is  now  provided  to  be  exercised, 
it  is  entirely  competent  for  congress  to  make  such  new  provi- 
sions as  the  exigency  of  the  ease  may  demand.     Thece  provi- 
sions undoubtedly  will  he  made.     With  a  constitutional  and  ef- 
ficient head  of  the  government,  with   an  administration  really 
and  truly  in  favor  of  the  constitution,  the  country  will  gi apple 
with  nullification.     By   the   force  of  reason,  by  the  pr< 
enlightened  opinion,  by  the  natural    genuine  patriotism  of  the 
country,   and  by  the   steady    and  well  sustained  operations  of 
law,  the  progress  of  disorganization  may  be  successfully  check- 
ed, and   the   union   maintained.     Let  it  he   remembei 
where  nullification  is  most  powerful,  it  is  not  unopposed.   Let  it 
be  remembered,  that  they  who  would   break  up  the  union   by 
force,  have  to  march  toward  that  object  through  thick  ranks  of 
as  brave  and  good  men  as  the  country  can  raise— men  strong  in 
character,  strong  in  intelligence,  strong  in  the  purity  of  their 


own  motives,  and  ready,  always  ready,  to  sacrifice  their  for- 
tunes and  their  lives  to  the  preservation  of  the  constitutional 
union  of  the  states.  It'  we  can  relieve  the  country  from  an  ad- 
ministration which  denies  to  the  constitution  those  powers 
which  are  the  breath  of  its  life— if  we  can  place  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  its  friends— if  we  can  secure  it  against 
the  dangers  of  irregular,  anil  unlawful,  and  military  force— if  it 
can  be  put  under  the  lead  of  an  administration  where  modera- 
tion ,  firmness  and  wisdom,  shall  inspire  confidence  and  com- 
mand respect— we  may  yet  surmount  the  dangers,  numerous 
and  formidable  as  they  are,  which  surround  us. 

From  the  Riihraoud  Enquirer  of  November  13. 

In  the  south — There  is  some  discussion  in  the  Columbia  Tele- 
scope about  the  modus  operandi  of  nullification.  •■Jonathan'' 
objects  to  the  appeal  to  the  courts,  and  is  for  taking  more  direct 
and  energetic  measures  of  redress.  The  editor  of  the  Tel 
on  the  contrary,  declares  that  "as  for  judicial  conflicts,  they  are 
precisely  our  aim— our  hope.  Between  adverse  courts,  one  of 
which  has  hut  a  marshal  or  two,  no  jail  and  no  posse,  while  the 
other  is  sustained  by  the  whole  body  of  the  slate  and  people,  the 
contest  cannot  he  very  Ion-:'.  Georgia  has  seen  such  a  contest: 
where  are  the  missionaries?--— where  Tassals?"*  There  is,  ano- 
ther remark  of  tiie  Telescope,  which  is  also  entitled  to  notice, 
it  answers  a  question  which  has  frequently  been  put  to  us: 

"We  object,  however,  to  any  conditional  nullification — to  any 
declaration,  that  the  tariff  is  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  tyran- 
nous: and  yet  shall  be  borne  by  our  citizens,  till  we  give  con- 
gress one  more  chance  of  taking  it  off.  The  time  for  such  com- 
pliances is  passed.  They  would  only  make  the  manufacturers 
believe  anew,  that  we  are  not  in  earnest:  or  they  would  beget 
some  despicable  compromise,  that  would  cheat  us  out  of  our 
principle,  and  which  the  north  would  seize  the  very  earliest  op- 
portunity to  break." 

E  contra.  A  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  City  Gazette, 
examining  the  other  side  of  the  question,  touching  the  remedies 
on  the  part  of  the  U.  S.,  investigates  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
of  1792,  '9.7  and  1803,  and  introduces  the  following  remarks: 

"It  was  under  this  (act  of  1792)  that  gen.  Washington  acted 
against  the  Pennsylvania  insurgents.  It  was  re  enacted  on  28tb 
Feb.  1795,  while  he  was  still  president,  and  is  now  the  statute  in 
force  on  the  subject.  Before  noticing  its  details,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  whiskey  rebellion,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber the  law  enacted  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  in  re- 
gard to  the  army  anil  navy.  On  the  3d  March,  1807,  that  foun- 
der of  republicanism,  (now  so  much  eulogised  by  those  who 
long  vilified  him  as  a  man,  a  patriot  and  a  politician),  put  his  offi- 
cial signature  to  the  following  act:  "In  ail  cases  of  insurrection 
or  other  obstruction  to  the  taws,  either  of  the  United  Stales,  or  of 
any  individual  slate,  or  territory,  where  it  is  lawful  for  the  presi- 
dent to  call  forth  the  militia  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  such  in- 
surrection, or  of  causing  the  laws  to  hi;  duly  executed,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  him  to  employ,  for  the  same  purposes,  such  part 
of  the  land  or  naval  force  of  the  United  States  as.  shall  be  judged 
necessary,  having  first  observed  all  the  prerequisites  of  the  law 
in  that  respect." 

— -•»►«  ©  »«"— 
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From  the  Montrose  (Pe?m.)  Register. 

TO    THE    EDITOR. 

Harrisburg,  September  1.7,  1832. 
Dear  stp.— I  have  read  with  feelings  of  peculiar  approbation 

the  editorial  remarks  in  your  paper  of  the  7th  inst.  on  the  sub 
jectof  the  vice  presidency.  1  had  already  noticed,  with  no  other 
emotions  than  those  of  contempt  and  disgust,  the  movements 
and  declarations  to  which  you  allude— designed  to  create  a  be- 
lief that  the  presidential  electors  nominated  on  the  oth  of  March 
last,  would,  if  elected,  vote  for  Martin  Van  Buren  as  vice  presi- 
dent. I  will  not.  believe,  that  any  honest  and  intelligent  friend 
of  gen.  Jackson,  can  be  guilty  of  such  gross  temerity.  Should 
even  a  well-grounded  suspicion  prevail,  that  sueh  a  course 
would  be  ultimately  pursued  by  any  portion  of  tie  (lectors  on 
our  ticket— thousands  of  gen.  Jackson's  sincere  friends  would 
he  deterred  from  supporting  it;  and  if  the  corrupt  attempts  to  in- 
duce this  course  an;  persisted  in  to  the  last.it  may  rondei  doubt- 
ful even  the  entire  electoral  vote  for  gen.  Jackson  himself. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  discreditable  as  it  certainly  i?,  tf 
its  authors  and  abettors—  f  am  now  convinced,  from  recent  de- 
velopments, and  facts  within  my  own  knowledge,  thai 
laid  plot  is  actually  in  a  train  of  maturation,  having  for  its  objec 
the  transfer  (if  possible)  of  a  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  electo 
ral  vote  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  plan  is  to  re 
main  quiet  hereafter  until  the  presidential  election,  when  tin 
vote  of  the  people  will  have  been  given  with  a  view  to  Mr.  Wil 
kins;  then  meetings  of  squads  are  to  he  got  up  wherever  it  i: 
possible,  and  resolutions  parsed  complimentary  to  Mr.  Wilkina 
but  expressing  regret  that  his  prospects  of  success  tliroughoii 
the  union  are  no  better,  and  a  hope,  that,  as  an  act  of  patriotw 
sacrifice  rendered  necessary  by  the  crisis  of  affairs — he  will  de 
These  will  be  paraded  as  evidences  of  public  opinion 
immediately  before  the  electors  assemble — to  justify  those  (i 
any)  who  may  be  so  inclined,  for  giving  their  votes  for  Mr.  Vai 
Buren,  and  thus  shamelessly  degrading  the  political  characte 
of  the  state. 


*The  missionaries  arc  in  the  penitentiary,  and  Tassels  vva 
hung— under  the  laws  of  Georgia.     The  reference  is  significant 
J  [En.  Reo. 
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Be  not  astonished  at  almost  any  political  movement  in  these 
times— therefore  startle  not  when   1   tell  you  that  1  have  seen 
letters  (and  heard  of  others)  from  New  York  politicians,  which 
contain  an  outline  of  the  above  project.     And  that  there  are 
men  in  this  state  engaged  in  this  humiliating  scheme — who  pro- 
fess to  be  friendly  to  gen.  Jackson,  but  who,  in  truth,  are  merely 
employing  the  influence  of  his  name  for  their  own  mercenary 
and  ambitious  purposes — is  equally  certain,  and  Susceptible  of 
the  clearest  proof!     What  Pennsylvania!!,  let  me  ask,  who  che- 
rishes a  single  feeling  of  state-pride,  or  has  a  spark  of  manly- 
spirit  glowing  within  his  bosom,  but  must  awaken  to  indignant 
resentment  at  the  insult  to  the  state,  which  this  project  involves? 
It  is  such  an  insult  as  no  one  except  the  servile  tools  of  a  prac- 
tised political  gambler  and  systematic  intriguer,  would  date  to 
offer,  even  the  most  insignificant  state  in  the  union.     I  have  too 
much  respect  for  the  individuals  named  on  our  electoral  ticket, 
to  believe  that  any  of  them  will  prove  recreant  to  the  principles 
avowed  by  the  5th  of  March  convention,  and  cast  their  votes  for 
the  New  York  candidate  for  the  vice  presidency.     I  know  it  is 
a  common  maxim,  that  "every  man  has  his  price;"  however 
true  this  may  be  as' a  general  rule,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  in 
this  case,  I  must  plead  an  exception.     With  me,  there  can  be 
no  price  for  such  a  violation  of  faith  and  dereliction  of  principle. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  having,  by  himself  and  his  friends,  done  all  in 
his  power  to  defeat  the  views  and  just  claims  of  the  democracy 
of  Pennsylvania— ought  to  be  the  last  man  to  expect,  and  I  trust 
will  be  the  last  man  to  receive  its  favors.    My  vote  can  never 
be  given  to  him  for  the  vice  presidency  under  any  circumstan- 
ces; and  I  took  occasion  so  to  declare  myself,  in  the  broadest 
and  most  unqualified  terms  the  other  evening,  to  the  state  cen- 
tral committee,  in  order,  if  there  were  any  latent  understanding 
in  which  they  participated,  to  transfer  ultimately,  the  vote  of 
this  state  to  Mr.  Van  Buren — that  my  name  might  be  stricken 
from  the  ticket. 

My  personal  respect  for  the  president,  and  the  connection 
(unfortunate,  I  must  call  it,  both  for  the  country  and  gen.  Jack- 
son) which  recently  existed  between  him  and  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
has  hitherto  deterred  me  in  some  measure,  from  speaking  of  tl'.e 
latter  as  I  think  he  deserves.  The  unsparing  bitterness  of  his 
former  opposition  to  gen.  Jackson— continued  until  every  hope 
of  success  was  blasted  by  the  firmness  of  Pennsylvania — argues 
but  little  in  favor  of  the  sincerity  and  patriotism  of  his  late  fawn- 
ing professions — to  say  nothing  of  their  grossness  and  servility. 
Situated  as  I  am,  when  at  home,  on  the  confines  of  the  state  of 


the  same  that  I  express  on  all  proper  occasions;  and  I  care  not 
in  what  way — by  whom,  or  to  whom  they  are  communicated. 
Very  respectfully,  your  friend  and  servant. 

SAMUEL  McKEAN. 
—••►»«  ©  ««..— 
TURKISH  REFORM. 
It  may  he  remembered  that  some  time  since  the  seraskier 
Pacha,  generalissimo  of  the  troops  of  the  sultan,  sent  five  Turk- 
ish children  to  Paris;  where  they  were  placed  in  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  M.  Lapierre,  jun.     In  the  course  of  the  last 
week  M.  Lapierre  has  forwarded  to  the  Paris  papers  the  follow- 
ing very  curious  letter,  which  the  seraskier  has  addressed  to  his 
young  proteges: 

''TO  MEHEMED  BEY,  AHMED,  EDIIE.M,  HUSSEIN,  AND  ABDOLLATIf. 

"Eski  Serai!,,  the  16th  of  Korharren,  1248.   {15th  June,  1832.) 

"My  dear  children—!  have  thought  that  you  would' be  glad  to 
hear  news  from  me,  and  listen  to  my  advice.  When  I  selected 
you  from  amongst  all  the  young  people  who  came  under  my 
notice,  in  order  to  send  you  to  France  to  receive  your  education 
there,  I  confided  in  you  all  my  hopes  of  the  education  of  the 
youth.  From  your  progress  the  grandees  of  our  empire  will 
decide  whether  they  ought  to  imitate  my  example,  and  to  en- 
trust the  education  of  their  children  to  the  learned  men  of 
Europe.  Upon  you,  and  upon  your  success,  depends  the  judg- 
ment which  they  will  form.  You  are  destined  then  to  serve  as 
models.  This  is  a  difficult  but  glorious  task— do  not  forget  this— 
employ  every  moment  to  fulfil  my  views  and  to  justify  the  hope* 
of  your  sovereign.  You  belong  to  a  nation  which  has  long  been 
thought  incapable  of  taking  a  part  in  the  science  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  advantages  which  result  from  them.  Prove  that  we  have 
beer,  wrongly  judged— show  that  the  will  to  do  good  and  appli- 
cation to  labor  are  also  within  the  power  of  our  intelligence  and 
the  precepts  of  our  religion.  You  owe  to  your  country,  and  to 
the  generous  prince  who  governs  you,  the  assistance  of  your 
arms;  you  will  therefore  learn  with  perseverance,  and  with  the 
strictest  attention,  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  military  art. 
The  educated  officer  is  the  bravest  on  the  field  of  battle,  because 
he  knows  the  extent  of  his  duties  and  the  value  of  his  honor. 
What  a  pleasure  for  you  when  you  return  to  your  country,  to 
shine  among  your  equals,  not  more  by  favors  which  I  might  be 
able  to  shower  upon  you  than  by  education,  by  an  incontestible 
superiority  over  your  compatriots.  You  will  be  then  cited  as 
the  most  skilful,  and  the  sultan  will  proclaim  you  the  best  of  his 
children.     I  have  yet  another  word  to  say  on  the  necessity  that 


New  York,  and  having  been  personally  intimate  with  many  of  VOu  should  profit  by  your  studies.  You  are  at  Paris,  in  the  very 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  partisans — few  individuals  have  had  better  op- 
portunities than  myself,  of  marking  his  political  manmuvres,  for 
the  last  twenty  years;  during  which  time  he  has  exhibited  all 
the  powers  and  qualities  with  regard  to  politics,  of  the  chame- 
lion,  assuming  every  hue  or  color  which  his  ambitious  purposes, 
in  view  of  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  seemed  to  require.  To 
speak  plainly — I  know  him  to  be  devoid  of  political  integrity— 
and  most  of  those  high  qualities  of  the  mind,  which,  wherever 
they  may  be  found,  I  humbly  trust  no  minor  difference  in  mat- 
ters of  human  opinion  will  ever  prevent  me  from  duly  acknow- 
ledging or  yielding  a  just  respect.  Cunning,  and  a  certain  spe- 
cies of  popular  talent,  he  indeed  possesses — but  these  only  ren- 
der him  the  more  dangerous  in  times  of  public  excitement  and 
illusion.     When  he  first  entered  general  Jackson's  cabinet 


[ 

expressed  my  serious  misgivings  of  the  result,  to  judge  McLean 
(then  postmaster  general)  and  others:  and  the  mischiefs  which 
I  then  apprehended  have  been  more  than  verified.  His  whole 
course  has  been  that  of  a  political  disorganize^  whenever  it 
could  promote  his  selfish  schemes.  Party  arrangements  and 
even  the  sacred  ties  of  personal  friendship,  have  both  by  turns 
been  coldly  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  his  insatiate  ambition. 

Pennsylvania  is  fast  loosing  her  weight  and  influence  in  the 
union,  by  substituting,  erroneously  as  I  conceive — an  implicit 
devotion  to  men,  for  patriotism.  And  what  increases  the  hu- 
miliation of  her  position  is,  that,  this  devotion  is  never  concen- 
trated on  her  own  men.  Now,  who  that  is  in  the  least  conver- 
sant with  the  springs  of  human  action,  can  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve, that  our  state  will  ever  be  duly  respected  by  the  nation, 
so  long  as  she  tacitly  concedes  by  her  conduct,  that  her  talented 
men  are  inferior  to  those  of  other  states.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  heartily  sick  of  this  trait  in  the  policy  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  various  avocations  of  life,  professional  and  otherwise,  this 
state  has  produced  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
age:  and  yet,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  many  of  her  best  men 
have  been  neglected  or  forgotten,  amid  the  din  of  party  feuds 
and  domestic  dissentions. 


As  an  elector,  nominated  and  instructed  by  the  late  democra- 
tic convention,  I  have  cheerfully  given  mv  pledge  to  vote  for 
Andrew  Jackson  and  William  Wilkes:  which  pledge,  if  I 
have  the  honor  to  serve,  shall  be  faithfully  adeemed— unless  I 
am  absolved  from  such  obligation  by  the  death  or  subsequent 
acts  of  those  candidates.  And  even  then,  since  iv.n  state  has 
taken  a  stand  in  behalf  of  one  of  her  own  sons,  I  wouia  sh\[  be 
in  favor  of  a  Pennsylvania  candidate.  But  if  by  any  eoni\,itia. 
tion  of  circumstances,  I  should  be  induced  to  look  for  a  vjce 
president  out  of  the  state — I  would  decidedly  prefer  Philip  r 
Barbour,  of  Virginia,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  democrat  of  the  Jef- 
ferson school — a  sincere  friend  of  the  president,  and  to  possess 
talents  of  the  highest  order.  Above  all,  I  believe  him  to  be  as 
honest  a  man  as  ever  lived. 

I  have  thus  very  hastily  and  concisely  given  you  my  views 
with  regard  to  certain  matters  naturally  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  paragraph  in  your  paper,  first  alluded  to.     They  are 


metropolis  of  science,  and  of  all  those  talents  which  tend  to 
elevate  man,  and  to  render  him  useful.  The  sultan,  reformer 
of  a  system,  the  foundation  of  which  has  become  decayed, 
labors  incessantly  to  introduce  into  his  empire  the  knowledge 
which  may  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Ottoman  people.  I 
have  sent  you  to  draw  from  this  fountain  of  light;  and  on  your 
return,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  show  what  civilized  Europe  can 
do  for  our  happiness  and  for  our  advancement.  You  will  be  the 
chief  ties  by  which  the  sultan  seeks  to  attach  his  states  to  those 
of  Christianity.  If  we  obtain  from  you  instruction,  manners, 
and  social  virtues,  what  support  will  not  these  give  to  the  views 
of  your  prince?  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  bring  hither  only  igno- 
rance, or  mediocrity,  you  will  discredit  the  reputation  of  the 
schools  of  Paris;  and  disseminate  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the 
results  which  civilization  offers  to  us.  You  have,  therefore,  a 
double  duty  to  fulfil — that  of  facilitating  the  advancement  of 
our  country,  and  of  sustaining  the  honor  of  France,  to  which 
you  are  indebted  for  hospitality  and  education.  I'  conjure  you, 
my  dear  children,  to  think  every  moment  of  your  lives  on  the 
glorious  part  that  I  have  assigned  to  you,  in  the  cause  of  our 
country  and  our  sovereign.  Present  my  thanks  to  your  profes- 
sors; tell  them  that  I  much  depend  on  their  cares  for  you— on 
their  endeavors  to  instruct  you,  and  to  store  your  minds  with 
good  principles.  They  will  have  a  great  share  in  the  glory 
which  awaits  you— in  the  strength  which  your  success  will  give 
to  the  new  system  of  the  sultan.— Adieu;  my  dear  children. 
"THE  SERASKIER  PACHA." 
— •■•►►a  ©»«<•— 
SPEAKER  OF  THE  BRITISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

From  the  United  States  Gazette. 
A  speaker  is  regularly  elected  on  the  commencement  of  every 
new  parliament,  or  on  the  demise  or  resignation  of  the  member 
called  to  the  chair;  previously  to  which  the  mace  is  placed 
under,  not  upon  the  table.  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford  in  1376, 
(51st  of  Edward  III),  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  obtain- 
ed this  honorable  distinction. 

The  emoluments  formerly  did  not  amount  to  £3,000  par  an- 
num, and  in  consequence  of  this,  some  held  offices  at  the  same 
time  under  the  crown.  But  so  sensible  was  the  house  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  such  a  salary,  and  so  justly  jealous  of  permitting 
any  thing  like  dependence  on  the  executive  branch  of  the  go- 
vernment to  exist  on  the  part  of  their  chairman,  that  a  few- 
years  since  the  sum  was  doubled. 

At  present,  therefore,  the  allowance  is  liberal,  as  it  appears  to 
consist:— 1.  Of  a  house.  2.  Of  £1,000  equiptment  money. 
3.  Of  2,000  ounces  of  plate.  4.  Of  two  hogsheads  of  claret 
^nually;  together  with  an  allowance  of  £100  for  stationary; 


ano^  An  income  of  £(5,000*  per  annum 

The  weaker  of  the  house  of  commons  takes  rank  next  to  the 
peers  of  <>eat  Britain,  and  has  also  the  precedence  at  the  coun- 
cil table. 


^Sre  Wilson's  .;0;,rap!d(;;U  index  to  the  house  of  commons. 
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This  brand)  of  the  legislature  is  in  some  respects  regulated 
by  liiiu.  During  his  absence,  no  business  can  be  done,  or  any 
question  proposed,  but  tbat  of  adjournment. 

The  parliament,  like  the  courts  of  justice,  was  formerly  itine- 
rant, being  summoned,  in  ancient  times,  to  meet  at.  any  place 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  circumstances,  or  the  will  of 
the  regency  monarch.  The  lords  and  commons  originally  sat 
and  deliberated,  and  voted  in  the  same  apartment.  When  the 
legislature  became  stationary  and  separated,  the  former  occupi- 
ed the  buildings  adjoining  to  Westminster  hall,  and  the  latter 
the  Chapter  House,  until  they  removed  to  the  place  where  they 
now  assemble. 

This  is  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  Westminster,  ori- 
ginally erected  by  king  Stephen,  in  honor  of  the  matyr  of  the 
same  name.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Edward  1st,  and  be- 
ing consumed  by  fire,  Edward  III.  restored  it  to  its  former  state, 
and  rendered  it  collegiate.  Soon  after  this,  it  was  fitted  up  for 
the  reception  of  the  knights,  citizens  and  burgess,  and  has  been 
usually  denominated  the  "house  of  commons."  St.  Stephen's 
has  since  experienced  many  alterations  and  repairs,  and  has  of 
late  been  rendered  more  comfortable. 

The  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

This  officer  is  elected  at  the  commencement  of  every  new 
congress.  Formerly  the  speaker  used  to  be  elected  at  every 
session.  He  receives  double  the  pay  of  a  member  of  the  house. 
Of  course  his  compensation  is  16  dollars  per  day;  he  has  an 
elegantly  furnished  room  in  the  capitol,  set  open  for  his  recep- 
tion. His  stationary  is  found  during  the  session  of  congress, 
and  his  franking  privilege  continues  throughout  the  year.  He 
has  also  power  to  depute  a  member,  by  the  rules  of  the  house,. 
to  act  as  speaker,  pro  tern.  This  deputing  of  a  temporary 
speaker  cannot  be  made  to  continue  longer  than  a  single  day. 

The  vice  president  of  the  United  States  is  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  senate,  and  has  a  vote  only  in  the  single  instance  of  the 
senate  being  equally  divided.  He  receives  5,000  dollars  per  an- 
num; has  a  room  assigned  for  his  reception,  and  has  the  frank- 
ing privilege  and  stationary  during  his  continuance  in  office. 
He  succeeds  the  president  in  case  of  his  death,  and  the  speaker 
of  the  house  succeeds  to  the  presidency  in  case  of  the  death  of 
the  president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States. 
— .»«©»<«< — 

BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 
The  following  statements  have  recently  been  published  in  the 
York  (U.  C.)  "Colonial  Advocate"— furnished  by  Mr.  Macken- 
zie, the  proprietor,  who  now  is  in  England,  urging  the  govern- 
ment to  redress  the  many  grievances  complained  of  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  of  Canada,  &c. 

Estimate  of  the  charge  of  defraying  tin;  expenses  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical establishment  of  the  British  North  American  provinces, 
from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1832,  to  the  .'list  day  of  March, 
1833.     £  27,438  13  1. 

Lower  Canada.  £     s.     d. 

Bishop  of  Quebec  ....  3,000 

Archdeacon  of  Quebec        ....       500 

Rector  of  Quebec  ....  400 

Minister  of  Trinity  chapel  do.  .  .  .        200 

Rector  of  Montreal         ....  300 

Three  Rivers         ....        200 

William  Henry  .  .  .  150 

Durham     .....        100 

Chatham        .  .  .  .  100 

Caldwelrmanor    ....      .100 

St.  Armarid  ...  100 

Evening  lecturer  at  Quebec  .  .  .        150 

Montreal  .  .  150 

Verger  at  Quebec      .....         30 

Rent  of  Protestant  burial  ground  .  .  20     18    6 

Presbyterian  minister,  Quebec        .  .  .50 

Montreal  .  .  50 

Roman  Catholic  bishop,  Quebec     .  .  .     1,000 


Of  the  £27,439  granted  by  parliament,  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  and  clergy  receive  only  £1,075,  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  £175,  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  church  of 
England  (the  least  numerous  of  the  three)  £26,189. 


Another  statement  shews  the  distribution  of  £11,000  granted 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  in  1827.  Near- 
ly the  whole  sum  passed  into  the  hands  of  ministers  of  the  church 
of  England. 

The  superintendents  and  agents,  &c.  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ment cost  20,000  pounds  sterling,  a  year— and  it  is  stated  that  in 
1816,  the  large  amount  of  £  1 17,500  was  expended  in  presents  to 
the  Indians.  The  annual  cost  of  these  is  now  about  £16,000, 
besides  pensions. 

POPULATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
We  have  calculated  from  various  sources  the  following  table, 
shewing  the  population  in  183],  of 

England  and  Wales  total         13,900,000 

Scotland        -------    2,365,000 

Ireland      -------         7,731,000 

Ann}',  navy,  &c. 272,000 


London 

Manchester 

Liverpool 

Birmingham 

Leeds 

Bristol 

Norwich 

Sheffield 

Nottingham 

Portsmouth  and 

Portsea 

Newcastle 

Plymouth 

Brighton 

Leicester 

Bath 

Stoke-upon-Trent 

Devonport 

Preston 

Hull 

Oldham 

Glasgow 
Edinburg 

Aberdeen 
Paisley 
Dundee 
Greenock 


Grand  total 

Principal  towns. 


1,475,000 
197,000 
189,000 
142,000 
.  123,000 
103,000 
61,000 
76,000 
50,000 
'■      50,000 

42,000 
40,000 
40,000 
39,000 
38,000 
37,000 
35,000 
33,000 
33,000 
31,000 


Bolton 
Exeter 
Blackburne 

Stockport 

York 

Greenwich 

Derby 

Bradford 

Macclesfield 

Dudley 

Cheltenham 

Chester 

Shrewsbury 

Yarmouth 

Cambridge 

Kidderminster 

Wigan    • 

Ipswich 

Oxford 

Carlisle 


Principal  towns  of  Scotland. 
202,000  I  Leith 


162,000 
58,000 
57,000 
45,000 
27,500 


Perth 

Dunfermline 
Inverness 
Falkirk 
Montrose 


24,271,000 

28,000 
28,000 
27,000 
25,500 
24,300 
21,500 
23,600 
23,000 

each     23,000 

21 ,300 
21,200 
21,100 
21,000 
20,800 
20,000 
20,400 
20,000 
20,000 


20,000 
17,000 
14,300 
12,700 
12,000 

[Q»i.  a,tz. 


6,600     18    6 


Noihl  Scotia. 
Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia 

Archdeacon  ..... 

Presbyterian  minister 

To  the  governor  of  King's  college  for  the  expenses 
of  that  institution  .... 

Archdeacon  of  New  Brunswick 
Minister  at  P.  Edward's  Island 
Archdeacon  of  Newfoundland 

Roman  Catholic  bishop         .... 

To  the  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  in 
aid  of  the  expenses  of  the  society  m  the  colonies 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward's 
Island  and  the  Cape 


2,000 
300 


1,000 
300 
100 
300 


BRITISH  SHIPPING. 
No.  1.  An   account  of  the  number  of  vessels,  with  the  amount 
of  their  tonnage,  that  have  been  built  and  registered  in  the  se- 
veral ports  of  the  British  empire,  in  each  year  from  1814  to 
1831,  both  inclusive. 


Year. 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 


Vessels. 

864 
1,183 
1,274 
1,082 
1,059 
1,125 

883 

872 

780 


Tonnage.   Year. 


97,949 
128.540 
116,401 
104,429 
104,366 
112,173 
84,582 
74,847 
67,144 


1823 

1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831* 


Vessels. 
847 
1,179 
1 ,53!) 
1,719 
1,440 
1,321 
1,150 
1,117 
1,003 


Tonnage. 
86,028 
143,741 
204,924 
207,08* 
163,946 
140,913 
110.872 
110,130 
107,776 


No.  2.  An  account  of  the  number  of  vessels,  with  the  amount 
of  their  tonnage,  and  the  number  of  men  and  boys  usually 
employed  in  navigating  the  same,  that  belonged  to  the  several 
ports  of  the  British  empire,  in  each  year,  from  1814  to  1831, 
both  inclusive. 


Total  for  one  vear,  from  Is 

March  1833 
Add  for  one  quarter  >f!832 


April  1832,  to  31st 


2io87 


Total        £27,438    13    1 


In  the  year. 

Vessels 

1811 

24,418 

1815 

24,860 

1816 

25,86' 

1817 

oj,346 

1818 

25,507 

1819 

25,482 

1820 

25,374 

lft>si 

25,036 

24,642 

1823 

24,542 

1824 

24,776 

1825 

24,280 

1826 

24,625 

Tbnnasc. 
2,616,965 
2,681,276 
2,783,940 
2,684,986 
2,674,468 
2,606,396 
2,648,593 
2,560,203 
2,519,044 
2,506,760 
2,559,587 
2,553,682 
2.635,644 


Men. 

172,780 
177,309 
178,820 
171,013 
173,609 
174,318 
174,514 
169,179 
166,333 
165,474 
168,637 
166,183 
167,636 


JThis  year's  account  incomplete,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
ceived SeVC  P°rtS       thC  P,amati01,s  not  beinS  «e- 
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1827  23,199 

1828  24,095 

1829  ■  23,453 

1830  23,721 

1831  24,242 
(Signed) 


2,460,500 
2,518,191 
2,517,000 
2,531,819 
2,581,964 


151,415 
155.576 
1541808 
154,812 
158,422 


JOHN  COVEY, 
Register  general  of  shipping. 
Customhouse,  London,  March  22,  1832. 

No.  3.  An  account  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade,  which  have  entered  at  or  cleared  out  from  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  1823  to  1831,  both  inclu- 
sive. 

[The  tonnage  is  counted  on  every  voyage,  or  trip,  between 
different  places. J 

In  the  year.  Inward  tonnage.        Outward  tonnage. 

1823* 

1824  8,222,190  8,620,859 

1825  8,408,211  8,267,397 

1826  8,466,255  8,791,062 

1827  8,327,097  8,777,711 

1828  8,959,910  9,089,685 

1829  9,066,086  9,285,327 

1830  9,240,140  9,564,637 

1831  9,279,308  9,488,981 
(Signed)                                                      JOHN  COVEY. 

A  return  of  the  number  of  British  and  foreign  ships,  and  of  the 
the  total  amount  of  the  respective  tonnage,  which  entered 
the  ports'  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
out  of  Europe,  exclusive  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  exclusive 
of  the  British  ships  from  his  majesty's  colonies  and  planta- 
tions in  America,  between  the  years  1814  and  1826,  both  in- 
clusive. 

BRITISH.  FOREIGN. 

Years.  Ships.  Tonnage.  Ships.  Tonnage. 

1814  1,475  465,809  104  27,793 

1815  1,517  478.384  440  125,057 

1816  1,545  491,460  423  122,025 

1817  1,520  472,676  571  165,106 

1818  1,797  527,531  573  166,578 

1819  1,734  507,949  390  118,924 

1820  1,684  491,392  595  160,348 

1821  1,6:7  493,235  451  140,833' 

1822  1,590  449,553  500  156,054 

1823  1,776  502,278  515  167,060 

1824  .     1,759     500,219      466       154,872 

1825  1,803     496,422      614      200,287 

1826  1,712     503,024      458       153,802 

A  return  from  the  United  Kingdom,  of  the  total  number  of 
British  ships,  together  with  the  total  amount  of  their  tonnage, 
which  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards  from  his  ma- 
jesty's colonies  and  plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on 
the  continent  of  America,,  south  of  the  35th  degree  of  latitude, 
from  the  year  1814  to  the  year  1826,  both  inclusive,  distin- 
guishing each  year. 

INWARDS.  OUTWARDS. 

Fears.  Ships.  Tonnage.  Ships.  Tonnage. 

1814  798  242,082  874  269,149 

1815  811  251,828  862  266,029 

1816  749  236,149  728  220,240 

1817  803  242,569  800  232,639 

1818  858  246,932  828  232,510 

1819  879  214,940  886"  242,764 

1820  857  210,510  831  233,486 

1821  884  245,321  891  246,180 

1822  839  232,426  743  208,099 

1823  861  233,790  842  232,717 

1824  899  244,971  848  233,097 

1825  872  232,357  801  219,431 

1826  891  243,448  907  251,852 

A  like  return  from  his  majesty's  colonies  and   plantations  in 
America,  north  of  the  35th  degree  of  latitude. 


INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 

Vears. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

1814 

433 

88,247 

689 

131,195 

1815 

740 

157,643 

972 

190,268 

1816 

880 

197,364 

876 

177,786 

1817 

937 

211,031 

1,164 

220,822 

1818 

1,290 

294,940 

1,524 

318,129 

1819 

1,657 

391,201 

1,786 

393,279 

1820 

1,440 

343,377 

1,497 

341,650 

1821 

1,403 

327,446 

1,426 

328.425 

1822 

1,416 

356,448 

1,493 

354,426 

1823 

1,579 

401,669 

1,433 

354,027 

1824 

1.683 

427,832 

1,670 

412,073 

1825 

1,858 

489,844 

1,817 

463,906 

i826 

1,770 

472,588 

1,556 

397,758 

BRILIANT  NAVAL  EXPLOIT. 

During  the  present  contest  between  Don  Miguel  and  his 
brother  for  the  throne  of  Portugal,  much  has  been  said  of  Don 
John  VI.  the  flag  ship  of  the  former.  The  following  amusing 
account  of  her  history,  and  how  she  crossed  the    Atlantic,  is 

*No  account  of  the  coasting  trade  of  inland  kept. 


copied  from  a  late  number  of  the  London  Globe.  If  true,  it 
will  account  for  the  recent  do-nothing  performance  of  the  same 
vessel.  [New  York  Jour.  Com. 

The  Portuguese  ships  of  war  have  always  been,  for  the  ele- 
gance of  their  construction,  the  admiration  of  our  naval  officers. 
In  1818,  the  Don  John  VI.  was  launched;  she  is  a  very  hand- 
some ship,  rated  at  120  guns,  btit  capable  of  carrying  more.  She 
was  put  into  commission  in  1819,  and  ordered  to  sail  for  Rio 
de  Janeiro;  but  such  an  order  was  much  more  easy  to  give 
than  to  execute.  To  get  under  sail  a  vessel  of  that  tonnage,  an 
adequate  crew  was  necessary;  and  the  Portuguese  navy  had 
beeti  so  much  neglected  and  so  miserably  paid,  or  rather  not 
paid  at  all,  that  no  seamen  would  voluntarily  serve  in  it.  Press- 
gangs  were  accordingly  set  on  foot  in  all  parts  of  the  city;  and, 
upon  the  same  principle  that  in  France  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  all  dogs  are  killed  who  are  found  unmuzzled,  so  all  young 
men,  seamen  or  landsmen,  servants  or  journeymen,  nightmen 
or  coachmen,  who  were  found  without  a  certificate  of  exemption 
in  their  pockets,  were  themselves  pocketed,  and  sent  in  irons  to 
serve  as  volunteers  on  board  the  Joao  Sexto.  With  such  a 
crew,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  ship  was  seven  months  in 
moving  down  from  her  mooring?  opposite  the  city  to  those  off 
Belem  Castle.  She  would  perhaps  have  gone  a  mile  further, 
but  that  a  small  insurgent  privateer  appeared  off  the  Tagus, 
landed  her  casks  for  water  near  the  Cascaes,  and  did  not  leave 
the  river's  mouth  without  sending  menaces  to  this  huge  levia- 
than. The  captain  of  this  insolent  little  corsair  had  even  the 
audacity  to  land,  come  up  to  Lisbon  unknown,  and  go  to  the 
theatre.  Before  he  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Cascaes,  he  sent 
his  compliments  to  several  shipowners,  adding  that  he  hoped  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  soon  meeting  on  their  way  to  India  some 
of  their  line  vessels,  which  he  observed  were  nearly  ready  to 
put  to  sea.  From  the  Belem  moorings  another  grand  attempt 
was  made  to  get  the  Don  John  a  little  nearer  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus. 

The  volunteers  then  imagining  that  no  other  hopes  of  escape 
remained  for  them,  and  that  when  so  far  down  the  river  they 
must  needs  go  further,  no  sooner  saw  themselves  opposite  S. 
Jose  de  Ribamar,  (about  a  mile  from  Belem),  than  the}',  to  the 
number  of  seventy,  leaped  into  the  water  and  swam  on  shore. 
The  same  night,  in  spite  of  the  sentries,  the  remainder  of  the 
crew,  almost  to  a  man,  followed  their  example,  so  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  get  her  moored  again  off  Paco  d'Arcos, 
where  she  remained  until  1820.  A  few  set  of  volunteers  having 
with  much  difficulty  been  collected  together,  in  the  marine  arse- 
nal, were  sent  on  board  closely  guarded,  and  on  the  same 
day,  (wonderful  to  relate),  the  Joao  Sexto  got  fairly  past  St.  Juli- 
an's, and  over  the  bar;  not,  however,  without  strong  symptoms 
of  a  mutinous  disposition  amongst  some  of  the  volunteers,  and 
weeping  and  wailing  amongst  the  others.  A  ship  of  120  guns, 
thus  despicably  manned,  besides  being  overcrowded  with  pas- 
sengers, having  no  less  than  1,200  passengers  for  Rio  on  board, 
was,  as  might  be  expected,  so  prodigious  a  time  on  her  passage, 
that  .she  had  long  been  given  up  as  lost;  and  much  credit  is  in- 
deed due  to  the  officers  who  were  on  board  of  her,  that  she 
ever  reached  her  destination.  If  ever  men  deserved  reward 
for  a  marine  exploit,  they  certainly  had  a  fair  claim  to  one. — 
Many  of  the  passengers  above  mentioned,  relying  upon  the  com- 
manding officer,  had  embarked  without  a  morsel  of  provisions; 
others,  plending  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  passage,  had 
provided  themselves  with  a  mere  basket  full;  and,  in  short, 
the  greatest  number  of  them,  having  limited  means,  had  only 
for  object  the  getting  on  board,  trusting  that  amongst  Christians 
they  should  not  be  suffered  to  starve.  The  consequence  was, 
that  provisions  very  soon  became  short,  as  did  likewise  the 
water;  so  that  the  whole  of  this  multitude  were  soon  put  on 
half  rations  of  both.  Add  to  this  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  of  necessity  obliged  to  be  stowed  away  at  night— men, 
women  and  children,  all  huddled  together  in  a  tropical  climate; 
and  without  its  being  possible  on  their  account  to  scrub  the 
decks.  With  all  this  accumulation  of  misery,  in  so  circum- 
scribed a  space,  and  under  a  vertical  sun,  it  is  surprising  that  a 
plague  was  not  the  consequence.  Had  they  however,  remain- 
ed a  month  longer  at  sea,  they  would  infallibly  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  the  vermin  with  which  they  were  all,  without  distinc- 
tion, covered.  The  inhabitants  of  Rio  declared  that  they  had 
never  witnessed  the  arrival  of  such  a  ship  load  of  vermin  and 
beggars."  [Globe. 

—••►>»©©«<•— 
CONDITION  OF  IRELAND. 
The  present  state  of  this  unhappy  country  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  extracts— but  some  allowances  must  be  made 
because  of  the  temper  in  which  the  first  division  of  them  ap- 
pear to  have  been  written. 

The  following  description  of  a  scene  is  from  the  Cork  Chro- 
nicle. The  letter  is  written  by  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
named  Walsh,  and  dated  7th  inst:— "I  hasten  to  communicate 
some  particulars  of  a  scene  which  I  this  day  witnessed  in  Bally- 
vourney.  Some  hay  was  seized  for  tithe  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Orpin, 
rector  of  that  parish.  Some  artillerymen  with  two  field-pieces, 
and  a  party  of  lancers  from  Rallincolig,  and  the  police  from  the 
neighboring  districts  attended  the  exhibition.  Few  of  the  pa- 
rishioners were  present.  The  following  magistrates  and  clergy-  . 
men  attended:— The  rev.  Mr.  Jones,  the  rev.  Mr.  Davis,  magis- 
trate Mr  Massey,  J.  P-  brother-in  law  to  a  clergyman,  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  with  Mr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Kireboffcr,  sons 
to  neighboring  clergymen.  The  hay  was  set  up  by  Mr.  Wright, 
the  Bridewell  keeper  of  Macioom;  none  of  the  people  choose  to 
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purchase.  Ten  cocks  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Massey,  justice 
of  the  peace,  who  immediately  set  them  on  lire  and  consumed 
the  entire!  Two  cocks,  value  £2,  were  bought  by  the  rector 
himself,  tor  2s.  6d.  The  next  lot,  consisting  of  twenty  cocks, 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  son  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Johnson, 
rector  of  Magourney,  for  21s.  and  immediately  set  on  fire;  three 
of  this  lot  were  consumed.  The  next  lot,  consisting  of  five 
cocks,  was  bought  by  the  same  Mr.  Johnson,  set  on  lire,  and 
the  entire  consumed.  Two  other  lots  were  purchased  by  Mr. 
Maunsel,  grand  nephew  to  Mr.  Hodges.  These,  through  the 
humane  interference  of  some  persons  were  not  burned.  The 
day  passed  off  peaceably,  the  people  looked  quietly  on  whilst 
the  produce  ot  their  labor  and  the  winter  provision  for  their 
cattle  was  wantonly  and  outrageously  committed  to  the  flames." 
It  is  a  shocking  tiling  certainly  to  burn  poisoned  hay. 
The  following  arc  further  extracts  from  these  journals: — 
"The  town  of  Wexford  was  thrown  into  alarm  on  Friday  even- 
ing by  people  rushing  through  the  streets  crying  out  fire!  It 
seems  that  shortly  after  the  corn  had  been  carried  into  the  haggard 
of  Miss  Archer,  of  Pleasant  View,  (about  half  a  mile  from  town, 
on  the  Clonard  road),  it  was  set  on  tire,  and  the  greater  portion, 
together  with  the  barn  consumed.  Miss  Archer  is  but  a  few 
months  in  possession,  and  the  first  intimation  of  outrage  was  poi- 
soning the  well,  from  which  the  water  that  supplied  the  house 
was  taken.  It  was  fortunately  discovered  in  time— then  the  heads 
were  cut  off  the  fowls; — the  hens  that  were  setting  killed,  and 
the  eggs  broken— and  the  tails  of  Miss  Archer's  two  cows  were 
cut  off  at  the  butts — threatening  notices  were  posted  and  put 
under  the  door — and  on  Friday  the  bam,  (as  above  stilted),  was 
set  on  fire." — "On  Wednesday  night  a  large  party  of  Whitefeet 
attacked  the  house  of  Mr.  Allen,  near  Mountgatret  bridge, 
county  of  Kilkenny,  within  four  miles  of  Ross.  These  marau- 
ders on  being  refused  admittance  tired  several  shots,  in  through 
the  windows  of  the  house,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  family,  who 
expected  every  moment  to  be  their  last,  such  was  the  rapidity 
of  the  tiring.  Eighteen  bullets  were  found  next  morning  in  Mr. 
Allen's  bed  room;  an  infant  child  narrowly  escaped  death,  as  the 
pillow  from  which  the  child  had  been  taken  was  perforated  with 
two  balls  in  an  instant  after." 

Mr.  Allen,  we  understand,  had  been  served  a  short  time  ago 
with  a  Rockite  notice,  to  give  up  a  farm  of  40  acres,  adjoining 
his  own,  which  he  had  taken  about  seven  years  ago,  and  from 
which  a  defaulting  tenant  had  been  evicted.  His  non-com- 
pliance with  this  mandate  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  outrage. 
'•At  an  early  hour  on  Saturday  morning  last,  three  companies  of 
the  92(1  Highlanders,  under  major  Winchester,  marched  from 
Fermoy  to  the  disturbed  districts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Castle- 
townroche,  where  they  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  in 
arresting  a  notorious  character,  against  whom  information  had 
been  lodged.  A  train  of  artillery  is  ordered  forthwith  to  be  in 
readiness  to  oppose  the  passive  resistance  offered  to  the  laws  in 
that  quarter."  ''A  party  of  7  Whitefeet,  armed,  entered  a  field 
belonging  to  Meholas  Healy,  at  Kilmocar,  near  Ballyraggett,  on 
Monday,  and  drove  away  a  number  of  men  whom  he  had  em- 
ployed reaping  his  corn.  They  beat  two  of  the  workmen,  and 
fired  three  shots  at  Healy's  servant  boy  before  they  left  the 
place.  An  armed  party  afterwards  forcibly  entered  the  house 
of  Healy,  and  gave  him  a  severe  beating  for  having  umployed 
strangers  to  cut  his  wheat.  On  Tuesday  night  the  house  of  a 
man  named  Cahill,  near  Castlecomer,  was  entered  by  an  armed 
party  of  Whitefeet,  who  swore  him  to  give  up  immediate  pos- 
sesion of  his  lands  oti  pain  of  death.  The  house  of  a  tanner  of 
the  namcof  Kavanagh,in  the  same  neighborhood,  was  attacked 
on  the  above  night  by  Whitefeet.  When  they  obtained  an  en- 
trance into  the  house,  they  gave  Kavanagh  a  beating,  without 
assigning  any  cause. 

Sir  Hussey  Vivian  having  been  severely  commented  upon,  in- 
deed, all  but  held  up  as  a  fit" object  for  assassination,  by  some  por- 
tions of  the  Irish  press,  on  accountofthe  evidence  given  by  him 
before  a  parliamentary  committee  respecting  the  propensity  of  the 
lower  orders  of  Irish  to  "sacrifice  human  life,"  has  answered 
the  accusation  of  falsehood  brought  against  him  by  the  following 
statement:— "Since  [  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  in  this 
country,  on  the  1st  July,  1831,  I  have  received  from  officers 
commanding  detachments  in  different  parts,  reports  of  no  less 
than  titly-two  murders,  (not  including  those  of  Carrickshock), 
that  have  been  committed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their 
cantonments,  (for  such  only  are  reported  to  me.  and,  conse- 
quently, there  may  be  others  which  never  came  to  my  know- 
ledge). Many  of  those  have  been  perpetrated  with  a  degree  of 
deliberation,  adding  considerably  to  their  atrocity;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  a  party  breaking  into  a  house,  placing  a  man  on  his 
knees  and  blowing  out  ids  brains;  walking  up  to  a  man  at  work 
in  a  field,  and  shooting  him;  entering  a  shop  and  shooting  a 
man;  waylaying  a  man  on  the  road  and  shooting  him  in  his  gig; 
shooting  tin;  overseer  of  a  mine  whilst  engaged  in  the  dischar«e 
of  his  duty;  with  many  others  of  the  same  description,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  numerous  instances  of  men  having  been  beaten 
to  death  with  sticks  or  stones.  Such  dreadful  acts  maj 
no  doubt  are,  occasionally  committed  in  England,  but  [  con- 
fidently assert  they  do  not  occur  so  frequently  there  as  in  Ire- 
land. I  must  here  repeat  that  in  saying  this  I  mean  no  indivi- 
dious  comparison.  You  have  compelled  me  in  my  own  justifi- 
'  cation  to  enter  upon  my  defence,  and  1  defy  you  to  disprove  the 
truth  of  my  assertions." 

"The  inquest  held  on  the  bodies  of  the  insurgents  at  Walls- 
town  has  terminated.  After  two  days  earnest  investigation  the 
yuy  returned  a  verdict  of  "justifiable  homicide."    Let  those 


who  havo  been  encouraging  the  populace  to  systematic  disobe- 
dience to  the  laws  look  upon  this  transaction,  with  the  serious- 
ness which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  are  not  altogether  capable  of 
employing.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  inquest,  that  never 
men  exerted  themselves  with  more  strenuous  humanity  to  avert 
any  calamity— or  any  sort  of  injury  from  occurring— than  the  ma- 
gistrates who  had  assembled  at  WaHstown.  For  four  hours  they 
remonstrated  with  the  populace,  supplicated — entreated ex- 
plained and  threatened — but  all  in  vain — before  the  necessity  of 
self-defence  dictated  an  appeal  to  three.  When  all  other  ef- 
forts failed,  the  order  to  tire  was  given— after  that  the  multitude 
immediately  disappeared— and  the  valuation  was  effected  on 
that  and  each  succeeding  day,  without  the  slightest  opposition. 
Had  this  been  brought  about  on  the  first  day — had  it  not  been 
prevented  by  those  nefarious  instigations  which  are  plunging 
the  country  people  into  crimes  and  calamities,  many  lives 
would  have  been  saved — much  pain,  anguish,  and  misery, 
avoided.  How  the  authors  of  those  tilings  may  feel,  it  is  im- 
posible  to  say — but  what  honest  mind  will  envy  them  their  feel- 


The  Dublin  Evening  Mail  contains  the  following  observations 
on  the  above  mentioned  affray. — "Passive  resistance.  The 
people  so  called,  have  been  exceeding  a  little  in  their  passive 
manifestations,  and  some  of  them  have  accordingly  got  shot. 
Mercy  is  an  excellent  good  thing  in  its  way;  but  it  becomes 
worse  than  folly  when  it  is  suffered  to  degenerate  into  weak- 
ness; and  had  forty  of  the  Cork  insurgents  who  dared  openly  to 
attack  the  king's  troops  in  the  face  of  day,  been  shot  in  place 
of  four,  we  are  convinced  that  it  would  ultimately  lead  to  the 
saving  of  much  human  blood  hereafter,  and  tend  to  impress 
these  miscreant  insurgents  with  a  conviction  that  the  law  was 
too  potent  for  their  daring  resistance.  This  case  is  quite  ano- 
malous to  that  of  Newtownbarry;  and  we  confess  we  are  at  a 
loss  «ven  to  guess  at  what  reason  the  government  cam  assign 
for  encouraging  and  supporting  magistrates  now  in  the  exercise 
and  discharge  of  duties  for  which  they  not  only  reprehended, 
but  actually  persecuted,  and  dismissed  a  brave  and  faithful,  aye! 
and  a  merciful  magistrate,  captain  Graham.  Rut  this  is  one  oi 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  we  must  look  on  patiently  and  awaii 
the  results.  Our  readers  will  read  with  astonishment  the  rela- 
tion of  the  desperate  and  determined  effrontery  with  whicl 
these  lawless  desperadoes  attacked  the  soldiery — who,  it  is  t< 
be  regretted,  were  checked  before  sufficient  time  was  affordei 
them  to  deal  out  retributive  justice  upon  their  cowardly  assail 
ants — a  wholesome  lesson  to  whom  might  have  operated  as  i 
salutary  warning  to  those  similarly  disposed  elsewhere."  W< 
cannot  conclude  those  observations  without  extracting  from  th 
Cork  Mercantile  Chronicle  a  paragraph  in  reference  to  thi 
transaction  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  records  of  truculeri 
barbarity: — "The  church — more  blood!  The  Irish  church  ha 
had  another  draught  of  the  blood  of  the  Irish  people.  First 
its  legal  robberies  drive  the  people  to  madness — and,  then,  it 
myrmidons  slay  those  whom  it  has  maddened— it  is  a  ehurc 
blessed  in  the  sight  of  God.  How  much  more  blood  is  th 
church  to  drink?  Will  any  of  its  beneficed  ones  tell  us?  Th 
church  and  the  cholera  promise  to  dispose,  ere  long,  of  ou 
superabundant  population." 

ft  i|    ny  wonder  there  should  be  absentees! 

The  tithe  question  in  Ireland.  The  late  discussion  in  the  Br 
tish  parliament  (says  the  American)  on  the  condition  of  Irelam 
in  reference  to  the  tithe  system,  has  brought  forth  some  detaile 
statements  of  the  real  nature  and  pressure  of  that  system  upo 
the  people  of  that,  country,  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  ha\ 
met  with  before.  The  census  book  compiled  by  the  Cathol: 
association  is  the  source  from  which  most  of  the  facts  are  di 
rived,  and  judging  from  the  extracts  we  have  seen,  a  more  grim 
ing,  unjust  ami  indefensible  extortion  could  scarcely  be  devise 
by  individual  malice  and  rapacity,  than  that  by  which  the  sul 
stance  of  the  whole  Irish  people  is  taken  from  them  to  suppo 
a  religious  establishment,  which  does  not  comprehend  mut 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  population.  Tt  may  be  remark) 
that  the  census  book  of  the  association  is  founded  upon  retun 
made  for  every  parish  in  the  country,  by  the  Catholic  clerg. 
men,  and  that  their  correctness  is  beyond  dispute.  We  hai 
selected  a  few  of  the  facts  which  it  gives,  as  specimens  of  tl 
operation  of  the  system,  and  the  injustice  and  manifest  oppre 
sion  which  it  effects.  We  commence  with  the  lightest  of  tl 
abuses: 

In  three  parishes  in  the  diocess  of  Armagh,  the  census  giv 
the  number  of  Catholics,  11,628;  of  those  not  Catholics,  6,0E 
Of  this  last  number,  the  members  of  the  established  church,  t 
whose  benefit  alone  the  tithes,  &c.  are  levied,  may  be  one-ha 
or  about,  three  thousand.  For  the  benefit  of  this  three  thousan 
the  other  fourteen  thousand  are  burdened  to  pay  £1,383  p 
annum  for  tithes,  and  other  charges  of  glebe  lands,  churche 
&.c.  amounting  to  £2,000  per  annum. 

In  three  parishes  in  the  diocess  of  Kilmore,  the  number 
Catholics  is  11,478;  of  all  others,  only  3,549.  The  tithes  a 
perquisites  levied  on  all  for  the  benefit  of  that  portion  of  t 
smaller  number  who  are  not  dissenters,  amount  to  more  th 
£3,000  per  annum. 

These,  however,  glaring  as  is  the  injustice,  are  favorable,  coi 
pared  with  most  of  the  other  cases.  The  disproportion  of  C 
tholics  to  Protestants,  though  so  obviously  great,  is  fair  and  c 
cent  contrasted  with  many  other  parishes.  For  example 
three  parishes  of  the  diocess  of  Ferns,  the  Catholics  are  to  t 
Protectants  as  17,oQ0  to  1,517,  about  half  of  whom  belong  to  t 
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establishment,  and  thn  tithes  alone  arc  £-2,675.  In  Donernile 
the  Catholics  are  11,707,  all  others  413;  tithes  £1,600.  Jn  Kil- 
dorrery,  the  Catholics  are  5,578,  all  others  71,  tithes  not  stated. 
in  another  parish  the  Catholics  are  5,980,  all  others  84;  tithes 
£760.  In  another,  the  Catholics  arc  5,070,  all  others  38;  tithe*. 
&c.  £1,165.  In  another,  the  Catholics  are  7,441,  all  others  127: 
tithes  £1,600.  In  another,  the  Catholics  are  2,798,  all  others 
72;  tithes  £1,081.  To  all  these  amounts  must  he  added,  glebes, 
houses  for  clergymen,  churches,  Stc. 

But  stronger  eases  of  oppression  arc  yet  to  be  found.  In  Kin- 
vana,  the  Catholics  are  4,376  in  number,  and  all  others  but  two! 
(the  clergyman  and  his  wife  probably).  The  tithes  are  £3>i0  a 
year,— raised  entirely  from  Catholics;  and  in  Kiihnoon.  tie'  Ca- 
tholics were  779,  and  others  none;  tithes  £300  per  annum. 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  operation  of  the  "establish- 
ment" in  Ireland,  the  effects  of  which   have  so  much  impove- 
rished the  Irish   people,  alienated  their  feelings,  under  an  exas- 
perated sense  of  perpetual  oppression  and  plunder,  and  have 
now  led  them  into  combinations  for  defeating  the  laws,  and  re- 
dressing their  own  wrongs   by  violence.     Purely,  they  will  have 
the  sympathies  of  all  lovers  of  political  and  religious  freedom. 
—••>►©©««> — 
CONDITION  OF  POLAND. 
We   insert  the    following  articles  to   shew  the    condition  in 
which  the  unfortunate  Poles  have  been  placed  by  their  Russian 
masters,  and  that  the  latter  may  he  held  up  to  public  execra- 
tion, though  means  of  redressing  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  them 
are  wanting. 

From  Campbell's  " Metropolitan." 
"The  grand  duke  Constauttne,  who  has  played  so  conspicu- 
ous a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  is  worthy  of  something  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  Though  possessed  of  very  considerable 
talents,  he  is  in  fact  an  untamed  tiger,  giving  way  on  all  occa- 
sions to  the  most  violent  paroxysms  of  temper.  He  has  a  deep 
sense  of  the  rights  of  his  order,  and  holds  the  feelings  of  every 
class  of  human  beings  as  absolutely  naught.  So  soon,  there- 
fore, as  he  found  that  his  imperial  brother  was  no  longer  the  li- 
beral patron  of  the  constitutional  rights,  he  gave  the  most  un- 
restrained license  to  his  capricious  and  violent  injustice.  A 
few  instances  are  better  than  general  assertion.  A  most  opu- 
lent and  respectable  man,  named  Woloski,  the  principal  hr  wer 
of  Warsaw,  had  through  some  of  his  people,  without  his  own 
knowledge,  hired  as  a  servant,  in  his  establishment,  a  Russian 
deserter.  The  offender  was  detected,  and  proof  of  innocence  on 
the  part  of  his  employer  being  disallowed,  the  grand  duke  by 
his  individual  decree,  ordered  this  respectable  individual  to  be 
fettered,  and  in  that  condition  to  work  with  a  wheel  barrow  in 
the  public  streets!— Mis  daughter,  an  amiable  young  lady,  ven- 
tured to  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  the  grand  duke  in  behalf  of  her 
parent;  and  the  unmanly  monster  kicked  her  down  stairs,  using 
at  the  same  time  the  most  ahusive  langil 

A  boy  nine  years  of  age,  a  son  of  count  Plater,  had,  in  the 
playfulness  of  childhood,  written  with  chalk,  on  one  of  the 
forms,  'The  third  of  May  forever!'  that  being  the  anniversary  of 
Kosciusko's  constitution.  The  fact  was  discovered  by  some  of 
the  innumerable  spies  employed  even  among  these  infants,  to 
Nowozilyoff,  who  instituted  an  inquiry  among  the  hoys,  net 
one  of  whom  would  betray  poor  Plater;  they  were  ali 
to  be  flogged  with  the  utmost  severity.  The  unhappy  offender 
declared  that  he  had  written  the  offensive  words.  Trie  grand 
duke  condemned  him  to  be  a  soldier  for  life,  incapable  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  army;  and  when  his  mother  threw  herself  be- 
fore his  carriage  to  implore  for  her  wretched  child,  he  spurned 
her  like  a  dog  with  his  foot. 

Shaving  the  heads  of  ladies  of  rank  who  displeased  him,  was 
a  common  occurrence;  and,  on  one  occasion,  four  soldiers  were 
hanged  because  they  abstained  from  carrying  such  an  order  into 
effect,  as  they  found  it  impossible  to  do  so,  without  using  per- 
sonal violence.  Tarring  and  feathering  the  shaved  heads°of  the 
offenders,  was  also  a  favorite  recreation  of  the  commander-in- 
chief!" 

One  day  an  officer  of  the  lancer  guard  was  going  through  his 
exercise  before  the  grand  duke.  He  had  performed  all  the  usual 
evolutions  in  the  most  satisfactory  way,  until,  when  at  full  sr.il- 
lop  he  was  suddenly  ordered  to  turn,  his  horse  proved  restive, 
and  refused  to  obey  either  bridle  or  spur.  *  *  *  The  rage  of 
the  grand  duke  had  vented  itself  in  furious  imprecations,°and 
all  present  trembled  for  the  consequences.  'Halt!'  he  exclaim- 
ed, and  ordered  a  pyramid  of  twelve  muskets  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets to  be  erected.  The  order  was  instantly  obeyed.  The  "of- 
ficer who  had  by  this  time  subdued  the  resti'venes's  of  his  horse 
was  ordered  to  leap  the  pyramid— and  the  spirited  horse  bore 
his  rider  safely  over  it.  Without  an  interval  of  delay,  the  officer 
was  commanded  to  repeat  the  fearful  leap,  and  to' the  amaze- 
ment of  all  present  the  noble  horse  and  his  brave  rider  stood 
in  safety  on  the  other  side  of  the  pvramid.  The  grand  duke, 
exasperated  at  finding  himself  thus  thwarted  in  his  barbarous 
purpose,  repeated  the  order  for  the  third  time.  A  general,  who 
happened  to  be  present,  now  stepped  forward,  and  interceded 
for  the  pardon  of  the  officer;  observing  that  the  horse  was  ex- 
hausted, and  that  the  enforcement  of  the  order  would  be  to 
doom  both  horse  and  rider  to  a  most  horrible  death.  This  hu- 
mane remonstrance  was  not  onlv  disregarded,  but  was  punish- 
ed by  the  immediate  arrest  of  the  general  who  had  thus  presum- 
ed to  rebel.  „• 

The  word  of  command  was  given,  and  horse  and  rider  for 
the  third  tune,  cleared  the  glittering  bavonets.  Rendered  fu- 
rious by  these   repeated   disappointments,  the   grand  duke  ex- 


claimed, the  fourth  time,  'To  the  left  about!— Forward!'  The 
command- was  obeyed  and  for  the  fourth  time  the  horse  leapt 
the  pyramid,  and  then  with  his  rider,  dropped  down  exhausted. 
Tin;  officer  extricated  himself  from  the  saddle,  and  rose  unhurt, 
hut  tiie  horse  had  both  his  fore  legs  broken.  The  countenance 
of  the  officer  was  deadly  pale,  his  eyes  stared  wildlv,  and  his 
knees  shook  under  him.  A  deadly  silence  prevailed" as  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  grand  duke,  and  laying  his  sword  at  his  high- 
ness's  feet,  he  I  hanked  him  in  a  faltering  voice,  for  the  honor 
he  had  enjoyed  in  the  emperor's  service.  'I  take  back  your 
sword,'  said  the  grand  duke,  gloomily;  'and  a  re  you  not  aware  of 
what  may  be  the  consequence  of  thisundutiful  conduct  towards 
me?'  The  officer  was  sent  to  the  guard  house.  He  subse- 
quently disappeared,  and  no  trace  of  him  could  be  discovered. 

[Harrins.'s  Poland. 
[Against  a  thousand  like  actions,  the  Poles  rebelled.] 

Extract '.from  the  speech  of  count  Plater,  at  Leeds,  England. 

And  after  so  many  years  of  most  cruel  oppression,"  Poland 
rose  to  vindicate  her  right — to  be  free  and  independent. — 
(Cheers.)  There  are  no  sacrifices  that  she  has  not  submitted 
to — no  effort  that  she  has  wot  made.  Old  men,  women  and 
children — every  one  indeed  has  joined  most  bravely  in  the  na- 
tional struggle— every  where  the  same  elforts,  the  same  love  of 
the  country;  and  if"  the  brilliant  victories  of  Poland  did  not 
longer  continue,  we  must  ascribe  it  to  the  indifference  of  some; 
powers  who  guarantied  the  Polish  nationality,  and  who  did 
not  prevent  the  shameful  secret  assistance  given  by  Prussia  to 
Russia!  (Hear,  hear.)  Without  this  intervention,  and  with  a 
more  energetic  exertion  on  the  part  of  its  government,  and  less 
confidence  in  any  favorable  assistance,  Poland  would  have  been 
saved,  and  the  Russian  despotism  crushed  forever.  At  present 
the  barrier  between  barbarism  and  civilization — between  liberty 
and  oppression,  is  destroyed;  and  Poland  being  sacrificed,  let  us 
see  into  what  state  tin;  indifference  of  the  European  powers 
towards  Poland  has  plunged  that  country;  let  us  see  What  are 
her  sufferings.  (Hear,  hear.)  Will  you  believe,  gentlemen, 
that  at  this  very  moment,  many  thousand  citizens  are  sent  in 
the  most  atrocious  way,  attached  to  a  bar  of  iron,  on  foot,  in  the 
way  to  Siberia — that  infants  are  torn  from  their  parents  and 
sent  by  thousands,  (boys  to  the  military  schools,  and  girls  to  the 
manufactories,  in  the  interior  of  Russia),  where  they  lose  for- 
ever their  nationality— that  even  the  women  are  sent  to  Sibe- 
ria— that  many  mothers,  in  their  despair,  have  plunged  the 
dagger  in  their  infants'  breasts  and  have  with  the  same  dagger 
killed  themselves— that  those  unheard  of  cruelties  are  perpe- 
trated without  any  consideration  for  age,  for  sex,  or  the  rank  of 
the  inhabitants — that  great  numbers  of  this  unfortunate  people 
die  on  their  way  in  consequence  of  the  most  barbarous  treat- 
ment—that Poland,  in  a  very  short  time,  will  be  peopled  by  the 
Russians,  and  Siberia  by  Poles — that  the  language,  religion, 
civilization,  are  destroyed— many  of  the  churches"  in  ruins- 
many  occupied  by  the  Rusian  privsts — the  universities  and  the 
schools  abolished— military  tribunals  established— all  fortunes 
confiscated,  and  the  Polish  villages  peopled  by  the  Russian 
peasantry,  committing  the  most  atrocious  enormities— that  by 
Ru  isian  intrigues  the  greatest  part  of  the  Polish  army,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Prussia,  was,  after  many  murders,  compelled  to 
return  to  Poland,  and  then  seriVtO  Siberia,  or  compelled  to  be 

common  soldiers  in  the  Russian  regiments  for  all  their  lives 

(Shame,  shame.)  This  is  the  wretched  state  of  Poland,  pe- 
rishing under  the  despotism  of  Russia.  And  what  hope  can  we 
have  for  her  future  recovery,  if  the  free  governments  of  Europe 
will  not  put  a  stop  to  those  cruelties?    (Cheers.) 

The  Brunswick  German  National  Journal  contains,  under  the 
head  of  "the  present  state  of  Poland,"  the  following  accounts: 

"The  intercourse  with  Poland  is  now  so  difficult  that  the 
communications  on  the  subject  furnished  by  public  papers  either 
give  but  a  general  view  of  the  misery  of  the  country,  or  de- 
scribe only  insolated  facts  that  are  soon  forgotten,  so  "that  it  is 
impossible  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  entire  system  which 
Russia  is  now  preparing  in  Poland.  We  have  lately  received 
letters  of  the  1st,  4th,  5th,  and  30th  of  May,  which  bring  vari- 
ous, numerous,  complete,  and  important  statements  founded  on 
public  documents,  and  the  evidence  of  creditable  persons.  We 
here  give  extracts  from  them.  We  abstain  from  all  personal 
reasoning,  confining  ourselves  to  the  quotation  of  naked  facts, 
dates,  names,  and  documents.  It  appears  certain  that  Russia 
has  wholly  renounced  the  idea  of  attaching  the  Polish  nation  by 
benefits  and  institutions;  it  has  now  recourse  to  a  severe,  per- 
haps, last  means— viz:  the  system  of  the  depopulation  of  the 
country;  it  desires  the  Polish  land,  but  not  its  inhabitants.  In 
consequence  of  this  system,  the  following  orders  have  been  is- 
sued:— 

"I.  The  confiscation  of  the  children.  This  takes  place  in 
the  provinces  previously  incorporated  with  Russia — viz.  Lithu- 
ania, Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine,  without  any  previous 
orders,  merely  according  to  the  general  military  ukase;  the  ex- 
ceptions depend  on  the  will  of  the  military  governor.  It  ex- 
tends to  children  of  both  sex.  In  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
which  is  nearer  to  Europe  it  embraces  only  the  male  children, 
of  the  poorer  class— that  is  to  say,  19-S0ths  of  the  male  children. 
This  measure  was  announced  first  as  an  ukase  of  the  emperor, 
communicated  by  prince  Gerezakow,  chief  of  the  staff  of  the 
army  to  M.  Tymowski,  secretary  to  the  council  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  kingdom,  who  stated  that  it  was  his  majesty's 
pleasure  that  boys  wandering  about  the  streets,  orphans,  and 
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those  who  are  destitute  of  means  of  subsistence,  shall  be  col- 
lected together,  sent  to  Minsk,  and  delivered  to  the  commander 
of  the  garrison,  to  be  placed  in  the  battalions  of  the  military 
cantonments,  and  to  be  afterwards  sent  to  the  divisions  assign- 
ed by  the  chief  of  the  staff  for  the  military  colonies.  The 
commander-in-chief,  it  adds,  had  received  orders  for  the  punc- 
tual execution  of  his  majesty's  will,  and  a  fund  was  assigned 
for  the  support  of  the  boys,  and  for  the  expense  of  vehicles  to 
convey  themto  Minsk. 

The  prince  marshal  accordingly  sent  directions  to  the  milita- 
ry governors  and  intendents-general  in  the  provinces.  A  sub- 
sequent order  of  prince  Paskewitsch,  recapitulating  the  heads 
of  the  ukasej  is  addressed  to  the  counsellor  of  state,  Fuhrmann, 
president  of  the  finance  department,  informing  him  that  the  in- 
tendent-gcneral  of  the  army  has  been  ordered  to  have  clothing 
made  of  three  different  sizes  for  boys  from  the  age  of  seven  to 
about  15,  to  the  number  of  100  from  every  walwodeship.  The 
clothing,  of  which  patterns  have  been  sent  in,  consists  of  caps 
of  gray  cloth  with  yellow  collar  and  plain  buttons,  gray  panta- 
loons, short  boots,  two  shirts  for  each  and  socks.  This  uniform, 
resembling  that  of  the  Russian  cantonists,  amounts  for  the 
whole  reckoning,  100  for  each  walwodeship,  to  38,222  Polish 
florins.  The  field  marshal  adds  that  he  has  approved  of  the 
pattern  and  prices  and  desires  the  president  of  the  finance  de- 
partment to  furnish  the  above  sum  from  the  revenue  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  bring  it  to  account  in  the  budget,  under  the 
title  of  extraordinary  military  expenses. 

"These  orders,  the  contents  of  which  are  so  threatening,  and 
which  are  still  more  terrible  in  the  execution,  excited  general 
fear  in  the  whole  kingdom.  The  terrified  mothers  ceased  to 
send  their  children  to  the  schools,  still  existing,  which  indeed 
were  very  indifferent,  and  this  went  so  far  that  the  municipality 
of  Warsaw  found  it  necessary  to  publish  a  declaration  (which 
was  immediately  made  known  in  the  Prussian  State  Gazette), 
that  the  emperor  took  only  poor  and  orphan  children  under  his 
protection.  But  it  depends  on  the  military  governor  to  decide, 
which  child  is  to  be  called  poor  or  an  orphan.  Up  to  the  6th 
May  four  convoys,  each  150,  had  been  clandestinely  sent  out  of 
Warsaw  alone." 

On  the  17th  May  the  5th  convoy,  consisting  of  more  than  20 
wagons  full  of  Polish  children,  from  the  ages  of  six  years  to  17, 
was  sent  away,  not  in  secret,  but  quite  openly.  The  scene  was 
heart-rending.  -'For  some  days  past,"  writes  an  eye-witness, 
"the  weather  had  been  very  bad  and  cold,  and  on  that  day,  17th 
May,  there  was  a  heavy  rain.  Nobody  was  seen  in  the  streets; 
all  at  once,  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  heard  an  ex- 
traordinary rumbling  of  wagons,  trampling  of  horses,  cries  of 
women  mingled  with  sobbing.  It  was  the  caravans  with  the 
stolen  children  rolling  from  the  Alexander's  barracks  to  the 
bridge.  Every  body  who  had  any  provisions,  clothing,  or  mo- 
ney, in  the  house,  sent  or  carried  it  out,  put  it  in  the  wagons, 
or  gave  it  to  the  innocent  creatures  forever  lost  to  their  mothers 
and  their  country.  The  mothers  running  after  their  children 
rushed  among  the  wagons  to  stop  them;  other  women  join  in 
their  grief;  a  general  lamentation  is  heard,  with  loud  curses  of 
the  gensd'armies,  but  without  effect.  The  better  informed 
could  not  help  recollecting  the  story  of  the  lion  at  Florence, 
that  prowled  through  the  street,  seized  a  child,  and  bore  it  off 
to  the  desert.  Alas!  the  despair  of  the  mother  disarmed  the 
cruelty  of  the  wild  beast,  but  it  could  not  disarm  the  cruelty  of 
the  men  at  Warsaw. 

"Those  Russians  who  felt  how  dreadful  the  orders  of  their 
government  were,  propagated  in  Warsaw,  as  an  apology,  that 
this  was  done  in  consequence  of  the  principles  adopted  with 
regard  to  Poland  by  the  threo  allied  courts  of  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria."  [Allgemiene  Zeitung,  Aug.  22. 

Environs  of  Kalisch,  July  6.  The  estates  of  those  who  have 
quited  the  country  will  very  shortly,  in  spite  of  the  constitution- 
al guarantees,  be  confiscated,  and  given  away  to  Russians.  We 
expect  a  very  bad  harvest;  it  rains  incessantly.  The  levying  of 
recruits  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  children  destroys  our  agri- 
culture. Even  dwarfish,  deformed,  crippled  persons  are  taken 
for  recruits;  the  number  is  to  be  in  all  70,000.  As  a  great  many 
of  them  run  away,  new  levies  are  continually  made,  and  thus 
the  country  becomes  more  and  more  depopulated.  Another  levy 
of  7,000  men  is  to  be  raised  in  September.  War  continues  to  be 
talked  of. 

Cracow,  July  15.  General  Chlopicfci  lias  obtained  permission 
to  remain  at  Cracow.  A  great  number  of  peasants  fly  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  either  coine  hither  or  go  to  Calieia.  In  the  woody 
parts  of  the  country  the  peasants  desert  their  villages,  and -go 
with  their  axes  into  the  forest,  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
levy  of  recruits  and  the  carry  ing  away  of  the  children.  The  in- 
surrection in  Lithuania  is  said  to  continue,  and  if  tht;  Russians 
do  not  renounce  their  dreadful  system,  it  will  spread.  The  Li- 
thuanian insurgents  kill  all  that  fall  into  their  hands.  There  arc 
scarcely  any  Russian  troop.-:  left  in  Podolia.  All  are  concentrat- 
ed in  the.  kingdom,  and  ready  to  march.  Countess  Brunzitska, 
a  lady  in  the  Russian  interest,  has  presented  to  the  emperor  2,000 
young  girls  for  the  colonies. 

Accounts  from  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  of  July  20,  state  that 
no  fewer  than  20,000  Polish  women  will  be  very  shortly  expa- 
triated. They  will  consist— 1st,  of  all  women  married  to  Rus- 
sians- and  Russian  officers  are  encouraged  to  take  Polish  wives 
by  grants  of  rewards;  2ndly,  of  the  wives  of  the.  Polish  officers 
who  have  been  taken  prisoners,  and  who  are  ordered  to  join 
their  husbands  in  Russia;  3rdly,  the  wives  of  all  Polish  officers 


who  were  killed  during  the  revolution;  4thly,  the  wives  of  all 
Polish  soldiers  who  were  killed;  and  5thly,  all  the  public  women. 

[French  paper. 
Augsburg,  Aug.  31.     We  published  some  time  ago  an  article 
from  the  Brunswick  German  Nation  Journal  on  "the  present 
state  of  Poland."    The  Volksblatteaus  Platnen  (popular  journal 
of  Plamen)  gives  the  following  continuation  of  it: 

"Another  measure  against  the  Polish  nation  is  the  system  of 
recruiting.  The  ukase  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  by  which  all 
officers  and  subalterns  of  the  ancient  Polish  army  are  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Russian  army,  is  known  to  all  Europe. — This 
measure  is  extended  to  all  those  who  were  taken  prisoners 
during  the  war,  or  who  returned  from  Austria  and  Prussia, 
trusting  to  the  amnesty  and  to  the  assurance  that  they  should 
remain  unmolested  in  their  own  homes.  If  the  amnesty  con- 
tains any  tranquilizing  expressions  they  refer  only  to  the  land- 
owners, but  as  in  Poland  the  soldier  either  has  no  landed  pro- 
perty, or  has  left  it  to  enter  into  the  service,  the  number  of 
land-owners  excepted  from  the  recruiting  is  scarcely  100  out  of 
30,000  that  composed  the  army.  The  following  is  the  order  of 
field  marshal  Paskewitsch,  which  he  issued  for  the  execution 
of  the  imperial  ukase:  "In  conformity  with  the  will  of  his  im- 
perial majestv,  which  was  notified  to  the  prince  of  Warsaw  in 
the  letter  of  the  26th  of  February  (O.  S.)  of  the  present  year, 
and  considering  that  according  to  article  20  of  the  organic  sta- 
tute, graciously  granted  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  Russian 
imperial  and  royal  Polish  troops  are  henceforward  to  form  one 
body;  we  order — 

"'A.  All  subalterns  and  privates  of  the  former  Polish  army 
and  the  military  who  have  returned,  as  well  as  the  civil  officers 
who  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  insurgents,  whether  they  were 
made  officers  or  not,  are  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Russian  regi- 
ments, and  be  employed  accordingly  as  they  are  qualified  in  the 
field  or  the  garrison;  those  who  were  subalterns  before  the  re- 
volution retain  their  rank  in  the  Russian  army:  all  the  others 
enter  as  privates. 

"'B.  From  this  conscription  are  excepted  not  only  the  inva- 
lids, and  those  who  possess  landed  property,  and  are  inscribed 
in  the  list  of  the  communes,  as  land-owners  and  if  they  returned 
to  their  agricultural  pursuits  immediately  after  the  troubles  were 
quelled. 

"  'C.  The  time  of  military  service  is  15  years.— The  subalterns 
and  privates  of  the  former  Polish  army  will  have  the  years 
which  they  served  before  the  29th  Nov.  those  who  first  entered 
the  service  during  the  revolution  are  to  serve  fifteen  years  from 
the  time  of  their  entrance  into  the  Russian  service. 

"  'D.  The  present  levy,  which  must  add  at  least  20,000  men  to 
his  majestv's  troops,  must  be  completed  bv  the  1st  of  August 
this  year.  "(Signed)  THE  PRINCE  OF  WARSAW." 

"To  this  decree  are  annexed  directions  to  the  recruiting  com- 
missioners who  are  to  begin  their  proceedings  on  the  1st  of  May, 
under  the  directions  of  the  military  governors  of  the  palatinates. 
These  commissioners  consist  of  officers  of  the  army  in  active 
service,  (Russians),  and  of  officers  in  garrisons  and  veterans 
(Poles).  These  officers  had  to  make  their  preparations  in  the 
middle  of  April.  The  Polish  military  intended  for  service  are 
kept  for  the  present  in  the  depots  of  the  regiments  now  canton- 
ed ■  tl  e  Kingdom.  During  their  stay  in  these  depots  their  con- 
duct is  to  be  strictly  watched;  they  receive  food  and  clothing 
like  others  of  the  same  rank,  and  from  the  day  of  their  entrance 
into  the  army  they  are  answerable  for  all  their  actions  to  the 
military  tribunals,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Russian 
army.  The  oath  which  they  have  to  take  contains  an  infinite 
number  of  obligations  with  respect  to  the  use  of  arms  and  an 
engagement  to  lend  their  assistance  in  adding  to  the  Russian 
dominions,  and  to  the  number  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  By  all 
these  regulations  with  the  new  levy,  the  number  of  conscripts 
amount  to  25,000  men;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  male  popula- 
tion, and  almost  all  the  young  men  of  education  are  lost  to  their 
country. 

"It  is  impossible,  (says  one  letter)  to  describe  the  situation  of 
families  on  the  publication  of  this  order;  despair  and  shame  are 
on  every  countenance."  All  those  who  were  taken  prisoners 
during  the  campaign,  and  have  since  been  sent  to  the  interior  of 
Russia,  were  obliged  to  enter  the  different  corps  stationed  in 
Siberia. 

"A  hitter  has  reached  Warsaw  from  a  young  man  of  good 
family,  whose  parents  arc  very  rich.  He  was  taken  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  and  is  now  a  common  Cossack,  4,000  vvcrsts 
from  Warsaw.  The  Polish  officers  who  returned,  confiding  in 
the  amnesty,  are  still  left  unmolested;  they  receive  a  moderate 
pay,  and  are  allowed  to  enter  the  Russian  army,  a  permission  of 
which  they  do  not  avail  themselves.  At  the  beginning  of  April, 
general  Rautenstrauch  issued  an  invitation  to  all  officers  of  the 
engineers  to  accept  places  in  the  Russian  service,  holding  out  to 
them  the  most  advantageous  prospects  of  rapid  promotion,  giv- 
ing them  to  understand  that  they  would  be  employed  only  in 
directing  the  works  of  the  fortress  of  Modlirt  and  the  citadel  of 
Warsaw.  Not  one.  answered  to  the  invitation.  They  have  all 
declared  that  they  would  not  wear  any  Russian  uniform;  but 
they  offered  their  services  in  civil  employments. 

"The  same  proposal  was  made  to  26  Polish  officers,  who  re- 
turned from  Russia  where  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the. 
war,  and  had  been  detained,  so  "that  they  could  not  be  implicat- 
ed in  the  revolution';  they  refused  in  like  manner.  So  much 
offence  was  taken  at  this  "in  a  high  quarter,  that  each  of  them 
was  called  upon  to  give  a  declaration  in  writing  of  the  motives 
of  his  refusal."  [AUgemcine  Zeitung,  Sept.  1. 
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$3=vVb.  20,  of  vol.  5,  \th  series— or  vol.  XLL  This 
number  has  been  very  frequently  called  for  by  friends 
-who  keep  files  of  the  Register.  By  one  of  those  un- 
accountable errors  which  -will  sometimes  happen— -there 
is  no  number  20,  for  that  volume.  It  occurred  because, 
perhaps,  a  half  sheet  was  added  to  No.  19 — but,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  folio  at  the  top  of  the  page,  or  the  sig- 
nature (for  the  guidance  of  the  binder),  at  the  bottom, 
it  will  be  seen  that  No.  21  regularlv  follows  the  extra 
half  sheet  added  to  No.  19. 

Otf-Our  exchange  list  is  a  great  deal  too  heavy,  and 
imposes  much  labor,  without  profit,  on  the  editor.  Those 
editors  who  shall  not  hereafter  received  the  Register, 
will  please  to  discontinue  their  papers.  A  liberal  ex- 
change will  be  kept  up — but  the  present  is  burthensome, 
and  must  be  relieved. 

Otf^This  is  the  annual  period  for  looking  over  our  ac- 
counts, and  forwarding  bills  for  the  little  sums  due  us- — ■ 
for  which  we  solicit  the  usual  pi'ompt  and  considerate  at- 
tention.— We  shall  endeavor  to  return  the  quid  pro  quo. 

Otf=A  good  many  places  in  the  west  are  afflicted  with 
the  cholera,  but  the  accounts  from  New  Orleans  are  ap- 
palling— are  horrible!  See  the  details.  The  disease 
was  spreading  over  the  plantations — and  who  shall  dare 
to  calculate  its  desolation  among  the  slaves  of  the  south, 
if  it  is  the  will  of  Providence  that  they  shall  be  generally 
visited  by  this  scourge? 

Honors  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Carroll,  of 
Carrollton.  We  shall  defer  a  notice  of  the  honors 
to  the  memory  of  the  last  surviving  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  until  time  is  allowed  to  receive 
and  collect  them  from  various  places,  and  present  them 
in  order,  for  preservation. 


Salt.  A  farmer  in  Missouri  asks,  through  the  news- 
papers, for  the  reason  why,  when  the  duty  on  salt  has 
been  so  much  reduced,  the  price  is  so  much  increased? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  high  duties  often  reduce  prices,  and 
vice  versa? 

Certainly — so  far  as  high  or  low  duties  diminish  or  in- 
crease production  or  consumption.  Instance,  molasses  and 
coffee.  Very  soon  after  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  gallon  was 
laid  on  molasses,  by  the  tariff*  of  1828,  its  selling  price 
declined  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States— for 
the  distilleries  were  stopped.  And  coffee  for  a  year  or 
two  past,  (though  the  duty  had  been  reduced  from  5 
cents  to  one  cent  per  lb. ),  has  been  dearer  than  it  was 
in  several  preceding  years.  Duties  may,  or  may  not, 
enhance  the  price  of  articles — for  price  depends  on  sup- 
ply and  demand.  The  advanced  price  of  salt,  as  above 
suggested,  may  be  caused  by  a  discouragement  of  the 
makers  of  it  in  the  west,  in  consequence  of  a  reduc- 
ed duty  on  the  imported  article.  A  brisk  competition 
among  producers  is  the  surest  means  of  cheapening  com- 
modities to  consumers.  But  it  is  hard  to  make  the  peo- 
ple believe  that  duties  on  imports  are  not  ahvavs  taxes 
imposed  on  them;  and  yet  a  greater,  or  more  injurious, 
mistake  can  hardly  be  committed  on  the  subject  of  taxa- 
tion. Price,  besides,  is  relative.-  Tens  of  thousands  of 
persons  were  starving  in  Ireland,  when  potatoes  were 
selling  for  less  than  one-third  of  a  cent  per  lb. — at  which 
time  they  were  worth,  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States, 
one  and  a  half  cents  per  lb.  But  the  first  had  not  the 
means  to  purchase  potatoes — and  hence  they  were  dear 
in  Ireland,  though  cheap  in  the  United  States. 

Who  pats  the  revenue?  A  writer  in  the  "New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser"  urges  the  necessity  of  a 
larger  appropriation  than  has  been  made  for  building  a 


custom  house  in  that  city — saying,  that  "the  sum  now 
appropriated  would  not  purchase  the  land  sufficient  for 
the  building — 'much  less  for  its  construction."  This  is 
probable — 'if  the  location  shall  be  made  witli  a  view  to 
the  public  convenience,  as  it  certainly  ought  to  be. 

But  the  writer  proceeds— "New  York  city  pays,  and 
for  many  years  past  has  paid,  two-thirds  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  imports."  What  has  our  friend,  the  editor 
of  the  "Commercial,"  said  about  the  claim  preferred  on 
behalf  of  the  president,  that  he  had  paid  the  national  debt? 
New  York  city  pays  no  more  of  the  revenue  than  is  the 
amount  of  the  duties  assessed  on  the  articles  which  are 
consumed  by  her  citizens.  Two-thirds  of  the  duties  are 
paid  at  New  York — which  shews  the  magnitude  of  the 
business  transacted  at  the  custom  house  in  that  city,  and 
the  necessity  of  having  much  room  in  the  establishment. 
New  York  is  the  great  place  of  importation,  as  well  en 
account  of  merchants  resident  there,  as  in  other  places; 
and  ought  to  have  ample  accommodations  for  the  des- 
patch of  business — but  not  because  the  city  "pays  two- 
thirds  of  the  revenue  from  imports."  When  somethirg 
like  this  was  said  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  observed — "if  the 
custom  house  were  removed  across  the  river,  the  village 
in  Jersey  would  pay  it. "    And  he  said  truly. 

Flour.  The  duty  on  American  flour,  in  France,  has 
been  increased  to  10  francs,  45  cents,  per  killogram, 
which  is  prohibitory— as  is  the  present  and  general  duty 
in  Great  Britain.  We  have,  however,  much  reduced  the 
duties  on  French  silks,  wines,  &c.  and  on  British  cloths, 
iron,  &c.  out  of  our  love  for  "free  trade!"  "JYous  ver- 
ro?is!H"  Cotton  is  admitted  at  a  small  duty  in  both — and 
cotton  is — every  thing.  The  world  is  made  of  cot- 
ton. Yet  the  crop  of  the  United  States  is  hardly  so  va- 
luable as  its  manufacture  in  them! 

The  currency.  A  Scottish  banker  has  written  an 
able  pamphlet  on  the  British  currency  question,  in  which 
he  observes — ■ 

"The  circulating  credit  of  a  commercial  country  is  a 
vital  part  of  its  social  system;  and  the  application  of 
rash  schemes  for  the  purpose  of  improving  it  is  some- 
thing like  making  experiments  upon  the  lungs.  If  the 
patient  be  not  killed  by  the  experiment,  the  danger  of 
aggravating  the  disease  is  at  least  as  great  as  the  chance 
of  amending  his  constitution." 
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Banks.  Notices  are  given  that  applications  for  eight 
new  banks  will  be  made  to  the  legislature  of  Nciv  York, 
at  the  ensuing  session.  These  institutions  are  rapidly 
multiplying.  A  great  establishment  seems  about  to  be 
raised  up  in  Alabama — in  which  the  state  is  to  have  a 
large  interest.  Its  plan  has  a  general  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  new  bank  authorised  in  Tennessee. 

Bank  of  the  U.  S.  The  "New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce" says — During  the  heat  of  the  presidential  contest, 
it  seemed  to  be  generally  supposed,  that  if  general  Jack- 
son should  be  re-elected,  the  policy  of  a  national  bank 
must  be  abandoned.  Since  his  re-election  has  been  as- 
certained, a  different  opinion  has  gained  ground,  though 
without  any  new  evidence  in  the  case.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  this  second  thought  will  prove  to  be  correct. 
We  hope  so,  because  the  policy  is  indispensable  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  We  hope  so,  because  the 
trading  community  are  with  great  unanimity  in  favor  of 
the  policy,  and  their  voice  ought  to  have,  and  will  have, 
great  weight.  We  hope  so,  because  the  veto  message 
objects  not  to  a  national  bank,  but  only  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  was  presented  for  the  president's  signature. 
And  lastly  we  hope  so,  because  the  veto  message 'distinct- 
ly intimates  that  the  president  would  not  withhold  lus 
signature  from  a  modified  bill. 
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Items.  Com.  Jesse  D.  Elliott  has  been  appointed,  we 
understand,  to  the  command  of  the  naval  station  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

James  Saul,  esq.  was  appointed  cashier  of  the  United 
States  branch  bank  in  New  Orleans  on  the  9th  inst.  by 
the  board  of  directors,  of  the  mother  bank  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  place  of  X.  Jourdon,  resigned. 

It  is  reported — that  Mr.  Barry  will  retire  from  the 
place  of  postnnuttr  general;  and  repented  that  he  will  be 
succeeded  by  cul.  It.  Al.  Johnson? 

And — it  is  reported,  that  Mr.  Adams,  late  president, 
has  been  invited  to  the  olhVe  of  secretary  of  state,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Livingston,  who  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Hives, 
as  minister  at  Paris. 

It  is  reported — that  Mr.   Calhoun  will  resign  the  vice 

E residency;  ami   Mr.  Hayne  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States. 
Jlnd  there  are  many  other  reports! 

Sir  Walter  Scott.  Meetings  have  been  held  at 
N.  York,  and  in  other  places,  to  do  honor  to  the  memory 
of  the  author  of  "Waverley" — and  the  "wizard  of  the 
north."  At  New  York  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a  fund,  to 
assist  in  the  erecting  a  monument  at  Edinburg — in  which 
city  £1,110  had  been  subscribed.  [What  has  Europe 
sent  to  America,  for  a  like  purpose?  We  have  present- 
ed to  the  world  two  unparalleled  men — Washington  and 
Franklin.  They  were  of  the  really  useful,  or  "work- 
ing classes,"  and  their  fame  was,  surely,  as  full  as  that  of 
sir  Walter  Scott,  "the  author  of  Waverley."  Yet  we 
desire  not  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  the  latter.  He  has 
stronger  claims  on  the  good  feelings  of  mankind,  than 
the  whole  breed  of  Bourbons  and  Guelphs.] 

The  debts  of  sir  Walter  Scott  amount  to  £53,000. 
As  a  set-oft"  against  tins  sum,  the-  trustees  have  between 
9  and  £10,000  in  hand,  and  his  life  insurance  for 
£22,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  about  £21,000,  which 
was  expected  to  be  raised  in  a  week,  the  creditors  set- 
tled with,  and  Abbottsford  presented  to  his  family. 

Conventions.  The  South  Carolina  state  convention, 
to  carry  out  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  met  at  Colum- 
bia in  the  present  week.  The  delegates  from  Charleston, 
among  whom  is  Mr.  Senator  Hayne,  were  elected  with- 
out opposition 

An  anti-tariff  convention  has  met  at  JYIiiledgeville,  and 
Mr.  Gilmer,  late  governor,  was  elected  president— 134 
delegates,,  from  61  counties,  were  present.  There  was  a 
considerable  debate  in  the  house  of  representatives  of 
Georgia,  as  to  granting  the  use  of  their  hall  to  this  con- 
vention, lest  the  act  might  be  considered  a  recognition 
of  it,  as  representing  the  people  of  the  state — but  the 
leave  was  granted,  because  it  would  have  been  consider- 
ed discourteous  to  the  respectable  individuals  assembled, 
to  refuse  it.  The  legislature  of  Georgia,  it  is  stated,  will 
make  a  decided  stand  against  nullification. 

Numerous  meetings  have  been  held  in  Alabama  against 
the  tariff- — as  being  protective.  A  state  convention  is 
spoken  of  as  preparatory  to  a  southern  convention — 
but  nullification  is  utterly  rejected;  of  which  a  report  to 
one  of  the  meetings,  says— 

"If  the  doctrine  of  nullification  be  sound  and  deducible 
from  the  constitution,  instead  of  remedying  the  defect  of 
the  articles  of  confederation,  which  left  it  in  the  power  of 
one  or  more  states,  to  withhold  their  proportions,  or  con- 
tributions, which  merely  lessened  the  amount  in  the  com- 
mon treasury,  the  framers  of  the  constitution  have  placed 
it  in  the  power  of  a  single  state  to  cut  off  the  revenue  of  all 
the  states,  by  declaring  the  law  imposing  duties  null  and 
void,  and  opening  free  ports.  Such  a  construction  of  the 
constitution  involves  an  imputation  of  folly  and  weakness, 
against  the  sages  and  patriots  who  formed  it,  to  which  we 
cannot  subscribe." 

Negro  slavery.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, before  he  left  this  town  for  Manchester,  had  inter- 
views with  deputations  of  dissenters  in  Liverpool.  In 
these  interviews  he  pressed  on  the  dissenters  the  religious 
duty  of  giving  their  votes,  at  the  ensuing  election,  to  can- 
didates who  should  pledge  themselves  to  promote,  if  re- 
turned to  parliament,  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  British  colonial  dominions.  Wo  hear 
that  the  deputations  were  unanimous  in  their  resolution  to 


exact  such  a  pledge  from  the  representation  of  this  bo 
rough. 

$^The  preceding,  from  a  late  English  paper,  is  onh 
a  specimen  of  many  like  things  which  we  havo  seen.  1 
appears  that,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may,  thi 
British  people  are  resolved  to  abolish  slavery.  In  th< 
present  depressed  state  of  Jamaica  and  the  other  Brilisl 
West  India  islands — because  of  insurrections,  (and  tin 
fear  of  them),  hurricanes,  local  taxation,  &c  capital  vest 
ed  in  lands  and  slaves  is  not  worth  two  per  cent,  per  an- 
7ium,  if  so  much,  on  an  average — the  simple  repeal  oi 
the  discriminatory  duty  (10*.  or  240  cents  per  cwt. )  in 
favor  of  sugar  produced  in  the  West  Indies,  over  sngai 
produced  in  the  British  colonies  in  the  East  Indies- 
would  desolate  the  British  islands;  or,  at  least,  destroy 
all  the  sugar  plantations:  though  perhaps  an  abandonment 
of  the  whole  colonial  system  might  delay  such  results — 
provided  no  laws  shall  be  passed'  to  disturb  the  present 
relations  between  master  and  slave.  But  the  passage 
of  such  laws  seems  resolved  on.  The  right  of  them  has 
entered  into  the  national  feeling — and  their  effect  upon 
the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. To  nullify  slavery  in  the  AVest  Indies,  and 
draw  a  black  belt  round  about  us,  must  be  attended  with 
important  consequences — and  should  cause  persons  to  re- 
flect well  upon  certain  things  which  they  are  about  to  at- 
tempt. 

Another  proceeding  is  going  on  which  may  cause  some 
alarm.  In  St.  Christophers  and  Domini co  the  free  peo- 
ple of  color  have  been  invested  with  political  privileges 
or  rights,  and  the  same  is  about  to  take  place  in  Barba- 
does.     This  revolution  should  also  be  "calculated." 

A  Bermuda  paper  says — 'The  timely  discovery  of  a  con- 
spiracy amongst  the  slaves  of  Martinique,  having  for  its 
object  the  destruction  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  that 
island,  enabled  the  governor  to  adopt  proper  measures  to 
frustrate  the  plot. 

The  union.  Mr.  JtfcDuffle's  estimate,  a  few  years 
since,  of  the  value  of  the  union: 

"The  union  prevents  us  from  wasting  and  destroying 
one  another.  It  preserves  relations  of  peace  among  com- 
munities, which,  if  broken  into  separate  nations,  would 
be  arrayed  against  one  another  in  perpetual,  merciless 
and  ruinous  war.  It  indeed,  contributes  to  our  de- 
fence against  foreign  states,  but  still  more,  it  defends  us 
from  one  another.  P'or  ourselves  we  fear,  that  bloody 
and  mournful  as  human  history  is,  A  sadder  page  than 
..r'been  written  might  record  the  sufferings  of 
this  country,  should  ive  divide  ourselves  into  separate 
communities.  We  fear  that  our  country,  in  case  of  dis- 
union, would  be  broken  into  communities,  which  would 
cherish  towards  one  another  singularly  fierce  and  impla- 
cable enmities. " 

The  worth  of  the  union.  A  writer  in  the  Charles- 
ton Courier,  taking  the  average  of  McDuffie's,  Hayne's 
and  Drayton's  statements,  finds  that  the  revenue  from  the 
present  tariff  will  amount  to  12,000,000,  and  that  proba- 
bly 10  millions  would  be  the  amount  absolutely  necessa- 
ry, leaving  two  for  the  evil,  or  about  16  cents  16-100  per 
man.  He  proposes  that  ambassadors  be  sent  to  England, 
France,  Ireland,  and  Germany,  where  the  people  are  re- 
forming, to  tell  them  to  stop;  that  after  fifty  years  we 
find  that  a  free  government  is  the  most  galling  tyranny, 
that  we  are  oppressed  and  ruined,  and  that  in  spite  of  all 
our  remonstrances  we  must  stand  to  our  arms;  for  con- 
gress next  year  will  extract  sixteen  and  a  half  cents  per 
head  more  from  the  people  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  both  ends  meet  in  supporting  the  government! 

[Ntrtvs  Letter. 

W.  C.  Rives,  esq.  minister  and  envoy  to  the  court  of 
France,  with  his  lady  and  children,  lately  arrived  at  N. 
York  in  the  ship  Sully,  from  Havre. 

Philip  Doddridge.  From  tlie  JYational  Intelligencer 
of  the  20th  inst.  Died  last  evening,  suddenly,  at  Brown's 
Hotel  in  this  city,  the  hon.  Philip  Doddridge,  a  repre- 
sentative in  congress  from  the  state  of  Virginia,  aged 
about  sixty  years.  In  intellectual  power,  and  useful  qua- 
lities, he  has  left  hardly  a  superior  in  the  body  of  which 
he  was  a  member.     In  his  death  his  state  has  sustained 
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:he  loss  of  a  most  able  and  faithful  representative,  and 
:he  citizens  of  this  district  have  especial  cause  to  lament 
lis  death,  as  it  has  deprived  them  of  a  zealous  and  efti- 
;ient  friend  on  the  floor  of  congress. 

Charles  Miner.  We  learn  from  the  Westchester 
>apers,  that  Charles  Miner,  esq.  long  and  favorably  known 
o  the  public  as  the  able  editor  of  the  Village  Record,  has 
»id  adieu  to  political  warfare,  and  retired  to  the  quiet  and 
>eaceful  pursuits  of  a  rural  life,  on  his  farm,  in  the  plea- 
ant  and  fertile  valley  of  Wyoming,  on  the  north  branch 
»f  the  Susquehannah,  in  the  county  of  Luzerne. 

The  Westchester  Register  says: — '"Mr.  Miner,  with 
lis  family,  left  the  borough  on  5th  day  morning,  the  8th 
nstant,  without  the  most  distant  prospect,  as  we  are  in- 
ormed,  of  ever  making  it  his  residence  again.  Dur- 
og  his  near  twenty  years  sojourn  in  Chester  county,  his 
ipen,  free  and  affable  manners  secured  him  the  friend- 
hip  and  good  will  of  the  people  in  general;  and  in  this 
lorough  his  kindness  and  generosity  as  a  neighbor,  creat- 
d  for  him  esteem  and  regard,  which  will  cause  his  name 
o  be  long  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  As  an  editor 
ie  stands  pre-eminent. " 

Africa,  ana  North  axd  South  America.  We  have 
oticed  the  expedition  (under  direction  of  Mr.  Lander) 
rhieh  has  departed  from  England  to  ascend  the  Niger, 
nd  penetrate  the  heart  of  Africa.  It  consists  of  two 
team  vessels,  and  a  merchant  brig,  laden  with  coal,  and 
;oods  for  trading  with  the  natives.  The  idea  is  enter- 
ained,  that  the  Niger,  proper,  may  not  only  be  ascended 

great  distance  in  the  largest  steam  boat,  but  that  the 
ther  may,  possibly,  by  exploring  some  of  the  tributary 
treams,  reach  the  Lake  Tshad,  and,  perhaps,  penetrate 
Lbyssinia!  These  vessels  are  armed,  and  thought  fitted 
o  repel  any  attacks  to  be  made  upon  them;  but,  if  any 
ccident  should  happen  by  which  their  locomotive  power 
hall  be  lost,  the  people  on  board  will  hardly  escape 
he  barbarous  hordes  which  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 
ivers.  It  is  a  bold  attempt, — but  all  men  wish  that  it 
Day  be  successful. 

The  editors  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
13 ve  been  favored  with  a  letter  dated  Monrovia,  Sept. 
15th,  which  says,  "Richard  Lander,  the  African  travel- 
er, has  arrived  at  this  port  on  his  way  to  the  Niger,  with 
wo  steam  boats.  I  spent  one  day  with  the  expedition, 
nd  derived  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  Niger 
nd  the  surrounding  country.  The  expedition  will  as- 
end  with  the  small  iron  steam  boat  about  1,500  miles, 
he  draws  only  24  inches,  when  in  sailing  trim." 

The  British  are  also  fitting  out  an  overland  expedition 
)r  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  under  the  command  of 
apt.  Back,  by  way  of  Canada,  and  the  territories  of  the 
ludson  Bay  company.  The  design  is  to  explore  the 
egions  between  Point  Turnagain,  where  capt.  Franklin 
nished  his  journey,  and  the  furthermost  point  to  the 
fest  reached  by  capt.  Parry,  and  "thus  wind  up  the 
lain  object  of  these  two  expeditions — it  being  supposed, 
rom  the  rein  deer  and  musk  oxen  being  found  in  Mel- 
ille  Island,  that  the  land  is  continuous,  or  only  divided 
y  narrow  straits."  The  government  has  contributed 
>2,000.  The  friends  of  capt.  Ross  have  been  very  active 
i  getting  up  this  expedition,  and,  indeed,  its  expendi- 
iire  will  chiefly  be  made  by  them,  in  a  hope  that  the 
aptain,  or  some  of  his  men,  may  yet  be  living  and  in  a 
dace  of  safety,  for  which  they  offer  certain  flattering 
peculations.  Capt.  Back  was  the  intelligent  companion 
f  capt.  Franklin,  (now  sir  John  Franklin),  R.  N.  in  two 
imilar  enterprises,  and  will  have  all  the  aid  which  the 
ludson  Bay  company  can  give  him. 

We  also  learn  that  Mr.  J.  N.  Reynolds,  who  was  at 
he  head  of  an  expedition  which  left  the  United  States 
wo  or  three  years  since,  to  explore  the  southern  ocean, 
nd  which  failed,  because  of  disaffection  among  the  per- 
ons  embarked  in  it,  has  sent  for  the  New  York  Lyceum, 

large  collection  of  scientific  and  rare  articles,  Avith  a 
lumber  of  entire  new  specimens  of  birds,  obtained  in 
he  Araucanian  country  and  in  Chili;  and  that  he  will 
urnish  a  history,  in  detail,  of  the  noble  and  warlike  race- 
>f  people  who  inhabit  it— which,  no  doubt,  will  be  high- 
y  interesting. 

A  private  expedition  Mas  also  fitted  out  in  England  for 
:xploring  towards  the  South  Pole,  by  which  important 


discoveries  are  said  to  have  been  made,  in  a  high  south- 
ern latitude.  All  which  will  probably  be  known,  if  re- 
ported truly,  when  the  private  advantages  derivable  from 
them  are  secured. 

It  would  thus  appear,  that  we  shall  soon  have  a  much 
better  knowledge  of  "this  world  that  we  inhabit"  than 
we  now  possess — 'and  great  results  may  grow  out  of  it. 
The  soil,  climate,  rivers  and  coasts,  &,c.  of  the  continent 
called  "New  Holland"  are  also  being  ascertained.  A 
powerful  colony,  or  nation,  will  soon  exist  in  that  coun- 
try. The  population  is  rapidly  increasing  and  is  pros- 
perous; and  the  state  of  society  is,  of  course,  improving. 
Many  respectable  people  are  now  among  the  settlers. 

Boston  editors,  Nine  editors  of  newspapers  in  this 
city  were  on  the  lists  of  representatives  in  the  legislature 
of  the  state,  and  six  of  them  were  chosem 

Vermont  legislature.  The  legislature  of  Vermont 
adjourned  on  the  16th  inst<  after  a  session  of  more  than 
four  weeks.  On  Thursday  they  adopted  the  following 
resolutions,  the  two  first  unanimously,  and  the  last  by  a 
vote  of  91  to  45. 

Whereas  there  exists  in  the  country  an  organized  and 
fearful  opposition  to  the  system  of  protection  to  domes- 
tic industry  and  enterprise,  usually  denominated  the 
"American  System,"  which  has  heretofore  been  consi- 
dered the  settled  policy  of  the  government,  and  whereas 
a  proposition  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff"  duties,  to  an 
extent  destructive  to  the  leading  interests  of  this  portion 
of  the  union,  was  made  by  the  head  of  the  treasury  de- 
partment, sanctioned  by  the  executive  of  the  general  go» 
vernment  himself,  at  the  last  session  of  congress,  which 
proposition  may  be  resumed  under  the  same  auspices, 
therefore 

Resolved,  The  governor  and  council  concurring  there- 
in, that  our  senators  in  congress  be  instructed,  and  our 
representatives  be  requested,  to  oppose  any  and  every  mo- 
dification of  the  tariff* laws,  which  shall  have  any  tenden- 
cy to  weaken  or  destroy  their  efficiency  as  a  system  of 
protection  to  dpmestic  manufactures  in  their  various 
branches. 

And  whereas,  it  is  believed  that  the  prosecution,  by 
the  general  government,  of  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, of  a  character  strictly  national,  is  of  the  highest 
utility  in  developing  and  increasing  the  resources,  as  well 
as  securing  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  is  also,  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  its  agricultu- 
ral and  commercial  interests,  therefore 

Resolved,  The  governor  and  council  concurring  there- 
in, that  our  senators  in  congress  be  instructed,  and  our 
representatives  requested,  to  aid  in  procuring  appropria- 
tions for  such  works  of  internal  improvement  as  shall,  in 
their  opinions,  be  of  great  and  national  importanee. 

And  whereas,  it  is  believed  that  a  bank  of  the  United 
States  is  indispensably  necessary  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
government,  as  well  as  of  the  first  utility  in  promoting 
and  sustaining  a  sound  currency  in  the  country,  therefore 

Resolved,  The  governor  and  council  concurring  here- 
in, that  our  senators  be  instructed,  and  our  representa- 
tives be  requested,  to  use  their  endeavors  to  procure  a  re- 
charter  of  the  present  bank  of  the  United  States,  with 
such  powers  and  provisions,  as  they  shall  deem  most  pro- 
per for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  :ts  institution,  and 
most  conducive  to  the  general  welfare. 

Georgia.  In  another  part  of  this  sheet,  will  be  found 
copious  extracts  from  the  governor's  message  to  the  le- 
gislature of  this  state' — -which,  at  the  present  season,  are 
highly  interesting. 

In  the  house  of  representatives  of  Georgia  on  the  5th 
instant,  notice  was  given  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees to  prepare  and  report  bills  on  various  subjects; 
among  others,  to  prepare  and  report  "An  act  declaring 
it  a  high  misdemeanor  for  any  attorney,  solicitor,  or 
counsellor  to  appear  in  any  court  in  this  state,  in  behalf 
of  any  Cherokee  Indian,  or  descendant  of  a  Cherokee 
Indian,  or  of  any  white  person,  in  any  cause,  motion  or 
petition,  calling  in  question  the  state's  right  of  junsdic- 
tion  over  that  portion  of  her  territory  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  or  shall  make  any  motion,  or 
in  any  manner  attempt  to  enforce  the  late  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Worcester  and  Butler 
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against  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  to  provide  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  same. 

The  missionaries  in  the  Georgia  penitentiary. 
We  felt  humbled,  on  seeing  it  exxdtingly  stated  in  the 
♦'Georgian,"  (when  describing  the  great  wheels  provided 
for  drawing  the  lottery  for  the  Cherokee  lands,  before  the 
private  or  personal  title  to  them  is  quieted !!)  that  the 
imprisoned  missionaries,  Messrs.  Worcester  and  Butler, 
had  been  compelled  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  these 
wheels;  and  are  truly  glad  to  find,  from  the  following 
letter,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  "New  York  Observ- 
er," that  the  keeper  of  the  Georgia  penitentiary,  though, 
perhaps,  at  the  hazard  of  holding  his  place  because  of  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  has  spared  the  state  from  this  re- 
proach— this  reported  act  of  arbitrary  power  over  innocent 
men — even  if  admitted  to  be  "enthusiasts,"  with  respect 
to  what  they  believed  duty  towards  (ion,  and  in  defence 
to  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Penitentiary,  Milledgeville,  Oct.  29,1832. 
To  the  editors  of  the  JYew  York  Observer: 

Gentlemen — We  notice  in  your  paper  of  the  20th  in- 
stant, a  statement  made  on  the  authority  of  the  Savannah 
Georgian,  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  lottery  wheels,  by  means  of  which  the 
land  and  gold  mines  of  the  Cherokees  are  distributed. 
While  we  are  sorry  that  any  editor  should  make  such  a 
supposed  fact  a  matter  of  exultation,  we  have  the  happi- 
ness to  assure  you  and  your  readers,  that  the  editor  of  the 
Georgian  has  been  misinformed,  and  that  we  were  not 
©ailed  upon  for  any  assistance  whatever  in  the  construc- 
tion of  those  wheels.  We  would  add,  in  gratitude  to  the 
principal  keeper  of  the  penitentiary,  that,  at  some  sacri- 
fice oi  convenience,  he  studiously  avoided  calling  upon  us 
to  assist  in  that  work,  from  the  apprehension  that  it  would 
be  a  task  ungrateful  to  our  feelings.  'Respectfully  yours, 
S.  A.  Worcester. 
Elizl-r  Buteer. 

City  St.  Louis.  Population  18.32:  white  males  2,988 
— 'females  2,239;  male  slaves  G17,  females  778;  free  co- 
lored persons  296 — total  6,918.  The  rest  of  St.  Louis 
township  contained  3,837  persons — total  of  the  township 
10,755.  Total  in  1824 — 4,370;  increase  in  8  years,  6,385, 
or  at  the  rate  of  140.61  per  cent. 

The  population  of  the  county  of  St.  Louis  was  8,672  in 
1824 — and  now  is  16,796.  Increase  of  whites  94.17  per 
cent. — of  slaves  100  per  cent,  in  8  years. 

Ohio.  The  first  permanent  settlement  of  Ohio,  was 
commenced  at  Marietta,  1783;  1789,  the  country  was 
under  a  territorial  government,  and  called  the  Western 
Territory,  which  was  afterwards  altered  to  the  Territory 
Northwest  of  the  Ohio;  and  in  1802,  it  was  erected  into 
an  independent  state. 

Governors. 

1789.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  governor  till  the  end  of  the 
territorial  government. 

Under  the  constitution. 

Edward  Tiffin,  elected 1803 

Thomas  Barker,  acting  governor 1 807 

Samuel  Huntington,  elected 1 808 

Return  J.  Meigs  do      1810 

Othniel  Looker,  acting  governor 1814 

Thomas  Worthington,  elected 1814 

Ethan  Allen  Brown  do     1818 

Allen  Trimble,  acting  governor 1 822 

Jeremiah  Morrow,  elected 1822 

Allen  Trimble  do     1 826 

Duncan  McArthur     do     1830 

Robert  Lucas  do     1832 

Tennessee.  The  resolutions  against  nullification, 
passed  the  senate  by  an  unanimous  vote,  and  in  the  bouse 
of  representatives  there  were  but  seven  dissenting  voices, 
some  if  not  all  of  whom  were  influenced,  it  is  stated,  ra- 
ther by  a  preference  for  other  resolutions  than  any  posi- 
tive hostility  to  those  offered.  The  legislature  adjourned 
on  the  22d  ult.  after  a  session  of  seven  weeks,  having 
passed  38  public  and  151  private  acts.  The  measures  of 
principal  importance  were  the  adoption  of  the  general 
ticket  system  for  choosing  electors  of  president  and  vice 
president  of  the   United  States,  the  division  of  tho  state 


into  congressional  districts,  and  the  charter  of  the  "union 
bank  of  the  state  of  Tennessee." 

Economy.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frederick 
Rapp,  to  a  gentleman  in  Pittsburgh,  dated  Economy,  No- 
vember 17,  1832. 

"On  Thursday  evening  last,  some  of  our  men  were 
working  at  the  flax  breaking  machine,  when  the  light 
caught  some  flax,  which  communicated  the  fire  to  the 
building,  and  the  progress  of  the  flames  was  not  arrested 
until  they  had  consumed  the  flax  breaking  machine  and 
building — 

1  barn,  full  of  grain,  and  thrashing  machine; 

1  large  frame  stable  and  hay  in  it; 

1  do  do  do 

3  sheep  houses  and  hay  in  them; 

A  quantity  of  clean  and  raw  flax,  &tc. 

"1  am  not  able  to  estimate  the  loss — it  is,  however, 
great;  yet  it  is  not  so  great  as  when  an  individual  loses 
his  only  barn  and  stable,  as  we  have  another  barn  and 
many  stables  left." 

Auson.  The  governor  of  Virginia  has  offered  a  re- 
ward of  $250,  for  the  discovery  of  the  incendiaries  who 
have  been  guilty,  (on  the  7th  and  26th  August,  and  9th 
instant),  of  burning  down  three  barns  of  William  Shep- 
herd, dsq.  not  far  from  Richmond — by  which  he  lias  lost 
nearly  all  the  crops  of  two  farms,  with  some  costly  ma- 
chines and  agricultural  implements,  kc.  Mr.  S.  is  a  ma- 
gistrate, and  it  Is  thought  that,  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties, he  may  have  given  some  offence  which  lias  caused 
these  attacks  upon  him. 


Ii'i'iui  Canada.  The  case  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  lias 
been  brought  up  again  in  the  parliament  of  Upper  Cana- 
da. It  has  been  a  subject  for  angry  discussion,  for  seve- 
ral sessions  and  elections,  and  is  likely  to  be  as  fruitful  a 
topic  as  the  similar  case  of  JVilkes  and  the  British  house 
of  commons. — It  will  be  remembered  that  this  gentle- 
man,— Win.  L.  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
bouse  from  the  county  of  York — has  been  twice  expelled, 
and  every  time  re-elected  by  the  people  of  York.  lie 
sailed  last  spring  to  England,  as  the  agent  of  his  consti- 
tuents, where  he  now  is.  On  the  first  day  of  the  meeting 
of  the  parliament,  a  motion  was  made  to  expel  him  a 
third  time,  on  the  ground,  that  having  been  pronounced 
by  the  house  unworthy  to  sit  with  them,  and  twice  cxpel- 
ie  was  ineligible  to  a  seat.  The  motion  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  seven.  It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Macken- 
zie will  be  returned  &  fourth  time. 

Brazil.  It  appears  that  the  public  tranquillity  has 
been  much  disturbed  in  the  province  of  Para  by  parties 
of  lawless  blacks,  (the  leaders  of  which  are  priests) — i 
who  committed  many  robberies  and  murders.  Another 
priest,  called  "the  famous  Baptista  Campos,"  has  per- 
suaded the  Indians,  hitherto  peaceable,  to  make  war 
upon  the  whites,  and  they  have  seized  many  travellers, 
and  put  them  to  death  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 
Bands  of  robbers  and  murderers  infest  the  waters  of  the 
Amazon,  and  the  houses  of  planters  are  conflagrated  by 
their  runaway  slaves.  In  short,  the  very  worst  state  of 
society  is  reported  to  exist,  except  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  places  where  the  whites  have  sufficient 
strength  to  command  the  public  peace. 

Germany.  Because  of  late  proceedings  against  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  Germany,  large  numbers  are  pre- 
paring to  seek  peace  and  safety  in  other  lands.  The  ge- 
neral attention  is  turned  to  the  United  States,  and  a  very 
large  and  useful  increase  of  our  population  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  ensuing  year — if  nothing  shall  happen 
among  ourselves  to  forbid  a  hope  of  enjoying  thos< 
ings  which  the  oppressed  desire  to  enjoy. 

A  late  paper  says — Numbers  are  preparing  to  quit  their 
country  for  the  American  states.  In  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
associations  are  forming  for  the  purpose,  and  a  deputa- 
tion is  said  to  be  in  readiness  to  start  fort.be  United  5 
in  order  to  have  a  communication  with  the  government  of 
that  country,  and  to  purchase  tracts,  which  are  to  be  peo- 
pled from  hence,  and  to  be  called  "New  Germany." 
Formerly,  the  exiles  were  persons  who  went  to  seek  for- 
tune's favors;  now,  from  some  districts  near  the  Rhiue, 
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15  persons,  who  each  possess  from  £3,000  to  £4,000,  are 
making  all  ready.  It  is  even  said  that  wealth  will  leave 
that  district  in  the  hands  of  a  few  families,  to  the  amount 
of  £100,000;  a  considerable  sum  for  Germany,  which  is 
to  be  deserted,  because  the  people  are  treated  with  in- 
justice. 

(Jtf-We  shall  give  these,  and  all  such  as  these,  from  any 
and  every  country,  a  hearty  welcome — hut  the  idea  of 
settling  in  a  large  and  compact  body,  cannot  he  approved. 
In  coming  hither,  they  should  expect  that  their  children, 
at  least,  will  become  .Americans,  in  habits,  manners  and 
feelings;  and  be  fully  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the 
citizens.  Most  reflecting  persons,  we  think,  have  regard- 
ed it  as  unfortunate,  that,  in  certain  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  German,  Irish,  or  French  population  (so  call- 
ed, though  the  large  majority  may  he  natives)  are  so  lo- 
cated as  seemingly  to  have  different  interests,  or  at  least 
different  views,  of  the  public  good — remaining  as  sepa- 
rated classes  of  the  people,  and  so  liable  to  particular  in- 
Bsences,  which,  perhaps,  are  sometimes  prejudicial  to 
the  "general  welfare,"  and  often  excited  to  subserve  pe- 
culiar purposes.  And  this,  surely,  must  be  conceded, 
that  all  such  separations  of  the  people  into  classes,  using 
even  different  languages,  must  materially  impede  the  for- 
mation of  a  national  character,  and  the  spread  of  useful 
knowledge. 

Hut  while  on  this  subject,  we  must  again  object  to  the 
casting  of  cargoes  of  paupers,  or  beggar*,  on  our  si 
Weha.ve  been  pestered  by  the  importunities  of  ( Jerman 
women  and  children,  just  arrived,  so  often — that  the  dis- 
position which  might  have  existed  to  do  a  little  for  half 
a  dozen  of  them,  wholly  disappeared  under  die  pressure 
of  dozens  in  an  hour,  as  it  were,  who  seemed  to  base 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  art  and  mystery  of  living 
on  the  labor  of  other?; — by  begging.  Ws  wish  no\k  or 
thf.sk.  Let  those  who  have  sucked  the  orange,  not  throw 
the  skin  at  us.  \\  ith  all  our  advantages,  wc  have  enough 
of  such  -'at  home." 

The  Thai'pists.  It  is  said  that  the  great  convent  of 
the  Trappists  at  Melleray,  in  Brithtny,  has  been  broken 

Up  by  the  French  government,  and  the  brethren  dispers- 
ed. It  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  motive  for  ibus  driving 
off* these  harmless  enthusiasts,  who  have  retired  from  the 
world  and  led  m  life  of  perfect  silence  ami  great  austeri- 
ty. A  grave  is  always  ready  to* receive  its  tenant,  and  is 
an  object  of  particular  desire  to  (be  w  bole  of  the  Commu- 
nity. "Each  of  us,"  says  one  of  tbem,  "bad  hopes  tbat 
this  open  grave  was  for  him,  but  alas!  it  now  seems  re- 
served for  father  Stanislas.  He  isot.lv  85  years  of  age, 
yet  it  is  he  who  will  gain  the  prize!  He  cannot  live  out 
the  day,  but  he   has   sufficient  Strength  to  repress  the  joy 

and  pride  which  such  a  preference  causes,  and  he  tries  to 
console  the  rest  of  us  in  our  disappointment,  seeming  to 

beg  our  pardon  for  the  sort  of  huvenv  be  is  guilty  of." 

■lish  paper. 

SlSTXBS  or  CHAUITT.      We  extract  the  following  from 

the  proceedings  of  the  council  as  published  in  the  'Phila- 
delphia Gazette. 

To  his  honor  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Respected  sir:  "The  Sisters  of  Charity  beg  leave  to  ;:ib- 
mit  respectfully  to  the  city  authorities  that  it  would  beat 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  their  institution  and  contrary 
to   the  rule*  by   which  they   are   governed  as    a   religious 

community,  for  them  to  row  fve  any  thing  in  considera- 
tion of  their  Bervices,  except  mere  personal  expanses. 
They  are  induced  to  make  your  honor  acquainted  with 
the  circumstance,  in  consequence  of  its  being  repeatedly 
stated  to  them  that  a  piece  of  plate  with  an  appropriate  in- 
scription, was  voted  to  each  of  the  sisters  who  served  as 
nurses  in  the  public  institutions  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  cholera. 

They  are  aware  that  this  offering  was  not  to  be  pre- 
sented as  a  recompense  for  their  services,  but  as  a  mark 
of  public  approbation  of  their  conduct.  If  their  exertions 
have  been  Useful  to  their  Buffering  fellow-beings,  and 
satisfactory  to  the  public  authorities,  they  deem  it  a  suf- 
ficient reward,  and  indeed  the  only  one  which  it  would 
be  consistent  with  their  vocation  to  receive.  For  the 
motives  which  prompted  the  offering,  they  are  sincerely 
grateful — 'and  they  trust  that  your  honor  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  city  councils  will  not  he  displeased,  (consider- 


ing the  motives  which  influence  them  as  a  religious  com- 
munity), at  their  declining  to  accept  am  farther  testimony 
of  that  kindness  and  respect,  which  iii  their  intercourse 
with  the  hospitals  and  elsewhere,  they  have  not  ceased  to 
experience. 

Signed,  Sisteus  of  Charitt. 

October  '26,  1S.V2. 

Ax  AOF.n  CXXttOTXAV.  Rev.  doctor  Perkins,  of  West 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  recently  preached  his  sixtieth  an- 
niversary sermon.  We  learn',  from  a  Hartford  print, 
that  he  "informed  a  listening  auditory,  nearly  all  of  whom 
could  date  their  birth  since  the  commencement  of  his 
ministry,  that  in  his  church  there  bad  been  one  thousand 
deaths  and  one  thousand  baptisms — that  he  had  delivered 
four  thousand  written  sermons,  and  three  thousand  ex- 
temporaneous ones,  on  other  occasions  of  worship — that 
he  had  attended  sixty  ordinations  ami  installations,  and 
had  preached  twenty  ordination  sermons,  twelve  of  w  hich 
had  been  published  by  request,  that  he  had  attended  one 
hundred  ecclesiasticai  councils,  to  heal  difficulties  in  the 
churches,  and  that  be  had  tilted  for  college  one  hundred 
and  fifty  students,  and  more  than  thirty  for  the  gospel 
ministry.  Dr.  Perkins  is  now  eighty-three  years  of  age — i 
his  step  is  yet  firm,  his  mind  vigorous,  and  he  continues 
to  discharge  his  pastoral  duties  without  interruption. 

Qir.rx  Anr.i.Ainr..  The  mastery  of  the  British  queen 
over  his  ma.iki'1  her  husband,  lias  been  a  subject  of 
frequent  remark  in  British  papers.    We  meet  with  the 

following  from  a  late  one: 

On  the  royal  couple. 
The  queen,  'ti*  evident  SS  any  thing, 
Is  twigs  as  good  a  sailor  as  the  king. 
Because,  as  sure  as  John  si^u'd  Sf*fM  Charta, 
Hill's  hut  a  Tar,  while  Adelaide's  a  Tar-Tar— 

(Tarter.)  [ix>ndo»  pysr. 

Crossing  rotNTEnt'F.iT  iraTXS.  The  receiving  tellers 
in   our  several    banks  are  in  the   practice  of  crossing  and 

defacing  any  counterfeit  note  that  may   he  presented   to 

them  for  depOSitC  bj  their  customers.  A  gentleman 
called  on  us  a  day  or  tv.  o  since  to  ask  us  to  protest  against 
this  practice.  I  [e  very  justly  remarked  that  in  main  in- 
stances the  person  who  offers  the  counterfeit  note  to  the 

bank,  remembers  from  whom  be  received  it,  and  it  M  fre- 
quently happens  that  after  it  is  defaced  and  crossed  h\ 
the  hank,  the  individual  from  whom  it  was  first  received 
will  not  take  it  back  again.  Tin-  several  banks  ma\  have 
authority  to  erSSB  notes  counterfeited  on  the  names  of 
their  own  officers,  but  we  much  question  whether  they 
have  a  right  to  lake  the  same  liberty  with  notes  on  other 
institutions;  :U  least,  it  strikes  us,  thev  have  not  without 
the  consent  of  those  who  present  them.  [Inquirer. 

Tin:  WAJLS.  l'.vety  citizen  of  the  United  States,  no 
matter  how  humble  bis  condition  may  be — unless  a  pau- 
per, or  otherwise  directly  maintained  by  the  labor  of 
other  men,  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  regularity  and 
safety  of  the  mails — but   these  are  Specially    important  to 

individuals  like  ourselves,  whose  business  depends  upon 

a  correct  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  post  office 

department  And,  as  we  too  Often — (but  not  so  often  as 
occasion  might  justify  ),  take  the  "liberty  of  grumbling" 
because  of  wrongs  sutft  red — it  is  grateful  to  meet  with 
incidents    which    deserve    our    earnest    approbation    and 

praise.  Sometime  ago,  we  had  the  pleasure  $0  mention  the 

arrest  of  a  post-master,  (fir  robbing  the  mail.' J  through 
the  exertions  of  the  valuable  gentleman  who  ha.s  charge 
Of  the  office  in  Pitttbvrgj  and  now  have  to  notice  another 
ease  in  (be  west,  alike  creditable-  to  Mr.  Hurke,  post- 
master at  Cincinnati,  and  Mr.  l.angdon,  his  assistant. 
And  we  take  this  occasion  to  acknowledge  ourselves  in- 
debted to    both,  for  main    favors   conferred   in  a  faithful 

and  kind  discharge  of  their  public  duties.     The  hitler  has 

long  been  known  to  us  as  employed  in  the  post  office  de- 
partment— and     frequent    opportunities    have     presented 

themselves  to  shewusthe  industry  aud  seal  with  which 

he  has  attended  to  its  various  concerns.  This  compliment 
may  he  valueless  to  Mr.  Langdon — but  the  testimony  is 
not  the  less  due,  on  that  account. 

Prom  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle  of  the  HV/i  A  or. 
For  some  time  past  several  failures  have  occurred,  in 
the  safe  arrival  of  letters  and  remittances  of  money,  sent 
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by  mail,  between  Springfield,  Clark  county,  and  this| 
citv,  and  also  from  post  offices  connected  with  that  route. 
These  failures  occurred  about  the  period  when  the  epi- 
demic made  its  appearance,  which  for  a  time  delayed  the 
firosccution  of  measures  calculated  to  detect  the  of- 
fender. Steps  went  taken,  however,  to  give  the  post 
masters  and  their  clerks,  and  the  stage  drivers,  a  know- 
ledge of  what  was  going  on.  To  detect  the  offender  it 
became  important  to  ascertain  what  hank  notes  had  been 
mailed  at  Springfield,  and,  if  found  in  circulation,  to  trace 
them  back  to  the  purloiner. 

Our  post  master,  judge  Burke,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bur- 
rows, who  had  lost  money,  commenced  the  investigation. 
It  was  soon  ascertained,  that  a  one  hundred  dollar  Rich- 
mond, Ya.  note,  had  been  mailed  for  Cincinnati,  by  Mr. 
Bancroft,  at  Springfield,  about  the  28th  of  September  last. 
On  the  6th  of  October,  the  same  note,  was  offered  in  this 
city,  and  taken  in  payment  for  goods  by  C.  Macalister  & 
Co.  This  house  had  endorsed  the  name  of  the  individual 
from  whom  they  received  it,  Thornton  S.  Carnell,  post 
master  at  Sharonville,  (15  miles  north  of  this  place),  on 
the  back  of  the  note. 

A  few  days  since,  the  assistant  post  master  in  our  of- 
fice, Mr.  E.  P.  Langdon,  accompanied  by  counsel,  H. 
Starr,  esq.  and  Mr.  A.  Morgan,  agent  for  "the  stage  pro- 
prietors, proceeded  to  Sharonville,  to  look  more  paiv 
ticularly  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Carnell.  The  result 
was  the  arrest  of  this  individual,  and  an  examination 
which  left  little  doubt  of  his  guilt.  Being  unable  to  find 
bail,  Mr.  Carnell  has  been  committed  to  prison  at  Colum- 
bus, to  await  his  trial  in  December  next. 

These  are  briefly  the  facts  in  the  case,  so  far  as  we  have 
learned  them.  The  vigilance  and  success  of  Messrs. 
Burke  and  Langdon,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  creditable  to 
them  as  public  officers. 

Amboy  and  Bordextown  ha ii  noAn.  We  under- 
stand, says  the  New  York  Globe,  that  the  rail  road  which 
connects  the  waters  of  the  Raritan  with  those  of  the  De- 
laware, will  be  completed  in  about  a  couple  of  weeks. 
The  intercourse  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
through  the  rail  road  route,  will  then  be  open  for  travel- 
lers. It  will  take  another  season  to  finish  that  section  of 
the  road  which  runs  down  the  valley  if  the  Delaware  to 
Camden,  opposite  Philadelphia.  Until  that  is  ready,  the 
travellers  will  be  conveyed  in  steam  boats  from  Borden- 
town  to  Philadelphia.  "The  whole  route  will  be  per- 
formed, it  is  supposed,  in  six  or  seven  hours.  The 
MesBrs.  Stevens,  we  learn,  intend  to  put  one  of  their 
fast  boats  on  the  line  between  this  city  and  Amboy,  and 
they  will  start  witli  passengers  three  or  four  times  a  day — 
at  6,  9,  12  and  3  o'clock. 

Next  summer,  we  expect  to  be  able  to  leave  New  York 
in  the  morning — do  business  and  dine  in  Philadelphia, 
and  return  to  sup  in  New  York.  The  two  cities  will  be 
almost  brought  within  speaking  distance  of  each  other. 

fjrj-This  will  be  pleasant  About  the  most  disagreeable 
route,  ever  so  much  travelled  in  a  "civilized  country," 
was  that  between  Bordentown  and  the  Raritan  river. 
Except,  perchance,  it  had  just  moderately  rained,  it  was 
dust — dost — dust;  or  mud,  mud,  mud.  And  passengers 
were  treated  only  like  so  much  "live  lumber" — no  one 
consulting  the  convenience  of  the  "load." 

Buffalo.  There  has  been  another  terrific  fire  in  this 
city.  More  than  sixty  buildings— some  of  them  large 
and  valuable,  were  quickly  laid  in  ruins,  ft  commenced 
on  the  west  side  of  Main  street,  in  the  store  and  dwelling 
p(  Messrs.  Bennet  and  Marvin,  crossed  to  the  east  side, 
and  extended  on  Pearl,  Seneca,  and  Washington  streets. 
The  loss  of  property  is  estimated  at  200,000  dollars. 
The  account  says—  The  fire  was  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
an  incendiary.  It  was  first  discovered  on  the  outside  of 
the  unoccupied  building,  and  so  situated  as  that  it  could 
not  possibly  have  been  communicated  from  any  of  the  re- 
gularly kept  fires  or  stoves  near.  We  understand  this  is 
the  third  attempt  to  fire  the  citv  in  that  quarter,  that  has 
been  made  since  the  1st  of  June  last,  and  the  villain  or 
villains  have  at  last  accomplished  their  nefarious  pur- 
pose, and  inflicted  a  blow  that  will  long  be  felt.  "What 
was  one  of  die  most  active  business  parts  of  pur  city  is  a 
heap  of  ruins. 


Males  and  females.  It  appears  by  the  corrected 
schedule  of  the  fifth  census  of  the  United  States,  just 
published,  that  in  every  section  Qf  the  country,  except 
New  England,  the  free  males  out  number  the  free  fe- 
males. The  excess  of  free  females  over  free  males  in 
New  England  is  24,688.  Excess  of  free  males  in  the 
middle  states,  58,944;  do.  in  the  southern  states,  10,526; 
do.  in  the  western  and  south  western  states,  118,027;  do. 
iii  the  district  and  territories,  8,679 — making  an  excess  of 
males  over  females,  (in  the  middle,  southern,  western  and 
south  western  states,  district  and  territories),  of  196,176; 
and  in  the  whole  United  States  of  171,488.  In  N.  York 
the  free  males  exceed  the  fair  sex  by  32,806,  in  Ohio  by 
31,068,  in  Pennsylvania  by  20,548,  "and  in  Kentucky  by 
16,846.  But  in  Massachusetts  the  females  exceed  the 
males  by  14,314,  in  New  Hampshire  by  6,397,  in  Connec- 
ticut by  3,856,  and  in  little  Rhode  Island  by  3,431. 

[Transcript. 

New  York  packets.  The  enterprise  of  the  people  of  New 
York  well  deserves  the  success  that  has  attended  it. 

The  packet  facilities  between  New  York.  London  and  Havre 
are  about  to  be  increased.     The  Journal  of  Commerce  says — 

The  number  of  ships  in  the  London  packet  lines  has  been  in- 
creased, and  as  was  announced  some  weeks  asro,  instead  of  two 
ships  a  month  as  heretofore,  three  ships  will  hereafter  be  de- 
spatched, sailing  from  New  York  and  from  Portsmouth,  Eng. 
on  the  1st',  10th,  and  20th. 

A  new  arrangement  of  the  Havre  packets  has  just  been  an- 
nounced, with  an  increased  number  of  ships,  so  that  instead  of 
three,  we  are  hereafter  to  have  four  ships  per  month,  sailing 
from  New  York  and  from  Havre  on  the  1st,  8th,  16th,  and  24th. 

The  three  Liverpool  lines  have  for  several  years  been  arrang- 
ed in  concert,  sailing  on  the  1st,  8th,  16th  and  24th. 

The  London  united  line  is  composed  of  twelve  ships;  the  Li- 
verpool of  sixteen,  and  the  Havre  of  sixteen,  making  a  total  of 
forty-four.  The  merchant  service  of  the  world  has  never  been 
able  to  boast  so  fine  a  fleet. 

Locomotive  carriages  on  common  roads.  The  follow- 
ing are  notices  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  and  perhaps, 
important  discoveries  of  modern  times — promising  to  effect  a 
wonderful  revolution  in  the  state  of  society. 

A  Liverpool  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Courier,  under 
date  of  the  1st  instant,  says — 

Some  little  surprise  was  created  here  the  other  day  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  coach,  fully  laden,  rattlingalong  the  pavements,  with- 
out horses.  The  machine  is  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Ogle  and 
Sumner,  and  is  really  very  ingenious,  as  it  moves  onward  with 
great  power  and  facility,  and  is  perfectly  at  command.  Its  ge- 
neral appearance  is  like  that  of  a  huge  stage  coach;  the  machi- 
nery is  underneath;  the  motive  force  is  given  to  the  hind 
wheels  only,  which  of  course  propel  the  fore  wheels,  and  by 
turn  in?  these  latter  to  the  right  or  left,  the  coach  is  steered  ac- 
cordin  -!;■;  the  conductor,  sitting  in  front,  has  command  of  these 
heels  by  a  vertical  rod  acting  with  cogs  in  a  quadrant; 
he  has  at  hand  also  a  communicator  to  the  steam  valve,  so 
that  by  injecting  steam  he  can  accelerate  or  retard  the  rate  of 
speed.  At  his  side,  too,  is  a  lever  extending  to  the  hind  wheels, 
to  which  is  affixed  "a  break,"  so  that  the  machine  may  be  rea- 
dily stopped.  The  engineer  sits  in  the  rear,  with  the  fire  and 
boiling  apparatus,  at  the  extremity  of  all  which  is  a  circular 
fanner  turn«d  by  the  engine  to  blow  the  fire. 

It  is  a  singular  sight  to  behold  a  coach  with  a  full  load  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  12  or  14  miles  an  hour  without  horses  on  the 
ordinary  roads;  but  notwithstanding  its  inventors  appear  to 
have  fully  accomplished  their  purpose  by  producing  a  steam 
coach  with  the  requisite  capabilities,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
invention  will  not  succeed  as  a  pecuniary  speculation,  although 
it  is  certainly  another  step  gained  in  the  ascent  of  practical  me- 
chanics. But  it  seems  probable,  looking  at  this  machine  as 
about  to  be  introduced  on  the  roads  as  a  regular  travelling  con- 
veyance, that  it  is  not  likely  to  proceed  as  an  accommodation 
for  passengers,  for  notwithstanding  it  may  be  made  handsome 
and  convenient,  yet,  this  ponderous  machine,  carries  with  it  its 
own  nuisance;  for  its  noise  of  motion,  and'  machinery,  is  ac- 
companied by  belching  of  fire  and  smoke,  and  the  gentle  falset- 
tos of  "fizzing"  steam. 

The  better  invention  would  be,  that  of  a  steam  horse;  and  the 
locomotives  of  the  railways  being  on  this  principle,  shown  the 
utility  of  their  adoption.  And  should  the  steam  horse  on  the 
common  road  once  begin  to  ply,  no  mind  can  conceive  the  ex- 
tensive range  and  usefulness  that  would  be  effected.  The  horse 
might  draw  or  push  before,  with  its  nuisance  away  from  the 
traveller,  and  it  might  be  applied  as  a  moving  power  where  the 
fixed  engine  cannot  act. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  now  on  a 
visit  to  England,  (examining  the  mechanical  improvements  of 
the  day),  to  his  friend  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  handed  for  pub- 
lication: 

"I  have  seen  the  best  (reputed)  locomotive  carriage  foreom- 
mon  roads  now  in  operation  in  this  country.  It  carries  fifteen 
passengers,  and  runs  at  the  average  rate  of  l.r>  miles  per  hour. 
I  jjm  so  pleased  with  its  performance,  that  I  have  determined, 
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immediately  on  my  return  to  the  United  States,  to  have  one 
constructed  on  the  same  plan,  to  be  "employed  on  the  common 
toads  near  Philadelphia." 

ELECTIONS. 

We  shall  proceed  to  record  the  votes  given  at  the  late  elections 
in  the  different  states,  when  the  results  are  definitively  known, 
or  officially  stated.  But  otherwise  only  otter  brief  notices  of  the 
progress  of  the  elections. 

In  Maine,  the  majority  for  the  Jackson  ticket  will  be  about 
6,400— in  New  Hampshire  nearly  6,000— in  New  Yovk  about 
10,000;  in  New  Jersey—  variously  stated  from  194  to  703— in  Indi- 
ana 5,000:  and  very  large  in  Virginia,  N.  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Tennessee.  The  same  ticket  has,  no  doubt,  succeeded  in  Illinois 
and  Missouri.  The  Wirt  ticket,  has,  probably,  obtained  a  plura- 
lity in  Vermont.  In  Massachusetts  the  latest  returns  shew  31 ,430 
for  the  Clay  ticket,  14,383  tor  the  anti-masonic,  and  14,305  for 
the  Jackson — the  former  has,  perhaps,  received  a  majority of  the 
whole  number,  of  from  5  to  7,000  votes.  The  Clay  ticket  has 
obtained  a  considerable  majority  in  Kentucky.  We  have  not 
even  partial  returns  from  any  of  the  rest  of  the  states,  except  as 
given  below. 

New  Hampshire.  Return  of  electoral  votes  by  counties— 
and  compared  with  the  votes  for  governor  in  1832,  and  for  elec 
tors  of  president  in  1828. 

Electors.  Governor.  Electors. 

1832.  1832.  1828. 

Bins-       Bart-       Jack 
moor.         lett 
3,553 


Counties.     Jackson. 


Rockingham 
fitrafibrd 

Merrimack 

Hillsborough 

Cheshire 

Sullivan 

Grafton 

Coos 


3,769 
5,111 
4,090 
3,827 
1,722 
1,921 
3,656 
759 


Clay. 

3,123 

3,561 
2,095 
2,756 
2,991 
1,641 
2,507 
264 


4,929 
3,879 
3,668 
1,860 
1,903 
3,607 


2,555 
2,563 
1,829 
2,195 
2,103 
1,199 
1,977 
183 


son. 
3,190 
4,027 
3,645 
3,128 
1,294 
1,646 
2,680 
602 


JIdams. 


3,960 
4,245 
2,670 
3,567 
3,664 
1,924 
3,412 
381 


24,555    18,944      24,175       14,604      20,212    23,522 

Majority  5,611  9,571  3,310 

Eight  towns  yet  remain  to  be  heard  from,  which,  last  March, 
gave  Mr.  Dinsmoor  775,  and  Mr.  Bartlett  326  votes. 

Connecticut.    The  following  is  the  result  of  the  presidential 
election  in  the  several  counties  of  Connecticut. 


Clay. 

Jackson. 

Jlnti mason 

Hartford 

3,550 

2,978 

525 

New  Haven 

3,180 

644 

78 

New  London 

1,861 

1,619 

463 

Fairfield 

2,570 

1,335 

369 

Windham 

1,028 

924 

856 

Litchfield 

3,131 

1,649 

411 

Middlesex 

1,343 

839 

82 

Tolland 

850 

1,033 

551 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Erie 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Montgomery 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Perry 

Philadelphia  city 

Philadelphia  county 

Pike 

Potter  and  McKean 

Schuylkill 

Somerset 

Susquehannah 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland 

York 

Total 
Jackson's  majority 


1,502 
2,326 
1,575 

918 
1,170 
2,440 
2,234 
1,009 
1,657 

813 

249 

686 
4,124 
1,002 
1,564 
2,064 
1,729 
1,347 

782 
2,972 
3,376 
1,415 
1,284 
3,558 
6,263 

613 

368 
1,328 

744 
1,146 

710 
1,021 
1,261 

450 

2,7-19 

606 

3,542 

2.357 

91,235 


1,807 
2,285 
1,291 
1,792 
1,806 
2,516 
1,355 
2,189 
1,106 

173 

692 
6,387 
1,906 
1,624 
1,586 

986 
1,553 

834 
2,933 
1,820 
1,084 

697 

4,957 

5,950 

71 

37 

954 
1,855 

475 

446 
2,131 

406 

218 
2,889 

241 
1,549 
2,367 


1,470 
2,150 
1,395 

955 
1,019 
2,647 
1,979 
1.443 
1,510 

654 

175 

579 
4,061 
1,094 
1,544 
1,745 
1,540 
1,366 

784 
3,315 
2,786 
1,464 
1,021 
3,267 
6.760 

'506 

253 
1,270 

778 
1,082 
1 ,035 
1,057 
1,117 

490 
3,125 

633 
3,419 
3,152 


j,186  90,983 

24,267. 


1,130 

1,337 

1,348 

1,423 

1,494 

1,176 

2,176 

338 

1,441 

583 

105 

268 

5,140 

882 

933 

1,325 

669 

1,214 

454 

2,507 

1,092 

411 

346 

5,476 

6,433 

43 

131 

482 

814 

868 

197 

864 

294 

194 

1,888 

367 

861 

1,452 

66,716 


17,518  11,041  3,335 

In  1828,  the  vote  in  this  state,  because  of  the  strength  of  one 
>arty  and  the  weakness  of  the  other,  was  a  short  one."  It  stood 
13,343  for  the  Adams  ticket,  and  4,486  for  the  Jackson. 

Pennsylvania.  We  insert  below  the  official  returns  of  the 
Sections  held  in  this  state,  in  the  present  year.  In  1838  the 
;lectoral  vote  was — 

For  Jackson         -.._..        101,652 
Adams        ---__._     50,848 

Majority  for  Jackson  -  50,804 

t'otal  number  of  votes  for  electors  in  1828, 152,500— the  same  in 
832,  157,699,  or  an  increase  of  5,199  only.  But  the  aggregate  at 
he  late  governor's  election  was  179,421,  or  nearly  22,000  more 
n  October  than  in  November. 

Pennsylvania  was  entitled  to  26  members  of  congress  in  1828— 
md  of  them,  elected  in  that  year,  only  one  was  anti-Jackson.  The 
late  is  now  entitled  to  28  members  of  congress,  and  13  are 
daiined  as  anti- Jackson,  and  one  or  two  others  so  considered, 
•ecause  said  to  be  opposed  to  the  leading  measures  of  the  admi- 
listrat.ion. 

elections — 1832. 

Governor.  Electors. 


Vdams 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

leaver 

ledford 

Jerks 

Bradford 

lucks- 

lutler 

Cambria 

Centre 

Chester 

Fairfield 

"olumbia 


Wolf. 
1,030 
3,094 
1,975 
1,440 
1,629 
3.758 
i;685 
3,202 
1,204 

598 
1,920 
2,374 

513 
1,768 


Ritner. 
1,679 
3,506 

959 
1,481 
1,561 
3,435 

920 
2,862 
1,032 

340 
1,016 
4,301 

288 


Jackson. 
1,071 
3,321 
1,437 
1,360 
1,970 
4,472 
1,598 
2,681 
1,076 
444 
1,961 
2,732 
520 
1,658 


Wirt. 
1,362 
2,985 

429 
1,388 

647 
1,150 
1,221 
3,011 

641 
94 

725 
4,286 

207 

404 


Delaware.  Major  Bennett  (Jackson)  has  been  elected  go- 
vernor of  this  state,  over  A.  Naudain,  esq.  at  present  a  senator  of 
the  United  States,  by  a  majority  of  57  votes — But  Mr.  Milligan, 
the  Clay  candidate  for  representative  to  congress,  has  been 
elected  by  a  majority  of  115  votes,  and  the  Clay  electors  by  an 
average  majority  of  150.  The  state  senate  consists  of  7  national 
republicans  and  2  Jackson  members;  and  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives 14  national  republicans  and  7  Jackson. 

Maryland.  The  particular  returns  from  all  the  counties  are 
not  yet  received,  but  the  general  result,  is  known.  The  vote  of 
this  state  will  be  7  for  Henry  Clay,  and  3  for  Andrew  Jackson. 

With  reference  to  the  election  of  electors  in  this  state,  we  do 
not  s  .(■  any  use  in  giving  the  details— because  that  the  strength 
of  parties  cannot  be  shown  by  them.  In  the  first  district,  entit- 
led to  four  electors,  the  majority  for  the  Clay  candidates  was 
about  3,000— in  the  second  district  (2  electors)  the  Jackson  ma-  - 
jority  was  777.  In  the  3d  district,  no  Clay  opposition,  one  elec- 
tor; in  the  4th,  having  3  electors,  the  Clay  majority  is  3  or  400. 
The  question  as  to  the  presidency  being  decided,  and  well  known 
before  the  election  in  ManJnnd  took  place,  damped  the  ardor 
of  both  parties,  except  in  one  or  two  of  the  counties,  in  which 
victory  was  contended  for  as  usual.  In  others  there  was  no 
regular  opposition,  or  excitement. 

Ohio.  The  returns  are  all  in,  and  the  majority  for  the  Jack- 
son ticket  of  electors  is  4,707.  Whole  number  of  votes  158,294 
—or  nearly  28,000  more  than  in  1828,  when  the  Jackson  majority 
was  4,140.  We  shall  give  the  votes,  by  counties,  at  both'elec- 
tions. 

A  full  statement  of  the  returns  for  governor  has  not  yet  been 
received — the  aggregates  given  were  for  Mr.  Lucas  68,333,  Mr. 
Lyman  61,889,  and  Allen,  Hancock,  Lawrence,  Richland  and 
YVilliams  counties  to  be  heard  from— which,  in  1830,  gave  Mr. 
Lucas  1,719,  and  Mr.  McArthur  1,577  votes. 

Ohio,  entitled  to  14  members  of  congress  in  1828 — elected  8 
Jackson  and  6  Adams.  The  state  is  now  entitled  to  19  members 
and  has  elected  11  Jackson  and  8  anti -Jackson  members.  There 
is  a  report,  however,  that  an  error  has  been  discovered  which 
gives  Mr.  McArthur  the  seat  from  the  Chillicothe  district.  If  so, 
the  representation  will  stand  10  Jackson  and  9  anti-Jackson. 

The  present  delegation  in  congress  from  Ohio,  when  elected, 
stood  7  Jackson  and  7  anti-Jackson. 

1832.  1828. 


Counties.       Jackson. 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashtabula 

Athens 

Belmont 

Brown 

Butler 

Champaign 

Clark 

Clermont 


1,118 

114 

489 

776 

2,370 

1,597 

3,321 

782 

714 

2,140 


Clay. 

563 

80 

2,032 

856 
2,191 

847 
1.250 
i;468 
1 ,693 
1,217 


Wirt. 

3 

2 

173 


Jackson.     ~1dams. 


1,327 

179 

482 

2,183 

1,630 

3,239 

595 

637 

2,031 


373 

1,936 

833 

2,162 

703 

953 

1,048 

1,254 

1,002 
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Clinton 

Columbiana 

Coshocton 

Crawford 

Cuyahoga 

Dark 

Delaware 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Gallia 

Geauga 
^  Green 
J*  Guernsey 
H  Hamilton 
.,  Hancock 
v  Harrison 
J     Highland 

•  Hocking 
V  Holmes 
V\  Huron 

f  "Jackson 
J     Jefferson 

Knox 
I     Lawrence 

Licking 
l      Logan 

•  Lorain 

i  Madison 
1      Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

\    Miami 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Muskingum 

•  Terry 

|      Pickaway 

tPike 
Portage 
Preble 
Richland 
Ross 
k      Sandusky 
Scioto 

i       Seneca 
Shelby 
Stark 
k       Trumbull 
Tuscarawas 
Union 
y       Warren 
\       Washington 

Wayne 
^m      Williams 
V  Wood 


Majority 


1,158 


.1,109 

2,328 

1,282 

592 

557 

259 

691 

1,587 

675 

212 

738 

1,015 

2,648 

1,274 

694 

688 

1,157 

1,508 

527 

838 

782 

2,403 

1,071 

1,397 

1,356 

1,295 

4,824 

3,454 

181 

85 

1,797 

1,610 

1.350 

1,206 

353 

199 

1,164 

230 

1,035 

1,646 

554 

367 

2,118 

1,495 

1,928 

1,184 

414 

419 

2,071 

1,684 

446 

894 

511 

718 

546 

•  581 

721 

514 

497 

1,137 

385 

717 

194 

106 

957 

1,441 

916 

215 

2,029 

2,131 

1,068 

919 

2,394 

2,623 

1,331 

651 

1,458 

1,363 

532 

335 

1,406 

2,327 

1,093 

1,357 

2,552 

1,470 

1,778 

2,367 

279 

294 

595 

952 

555 

594 

433 

397 

2,142 

1,635 

2,359 

2,697 

1,362 

323 

1,735 

886 

2,195 

93 

78 

81,246 
76.539 


296 
2,107 
1,134 

973 
84 

203 

76,539 


4,707        Total    158,294 


Maine    -- 10  10 

New  Hampshire      -    -    -    -  7  7 

Massachusetts    -----  14 

Bbode  Island  ------  4 

Connecticut    ------  8        

Vermont    -------  7 

New  York      ------  43  40 

New  Jersey    ------  g  g 

Pennsylvania       -----  30  30 

Delaware   -------  3 

Maryland   -------  10  3 

Virginia 23  23 

North  Carolina    -----  15  15 

South  Carolina    -----  11 

Georgia      -------  n  n 

Kentucky  -------15  — 

Ohio 21  21 

•Tennessee      ------  15  15 

Alabama    -------  7 

Mississippi      ------  d 

Louisiana  -------  5 

Indiana      -------  9  9 

Illinois  --------  5  5 

Missouri     -------  4  4 

288  203 


4 
173 


63,456 


Foreign  vessels.  The  Boston  Centinel  says — '"One- 
third  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Bos- 
ton, last  month  were  British'''' — many  of  them  for  the 
supply  of  the  West  Indies,  ■which  used  to  he  furnished 
by  our  own  vessels,  through  the  Danish  and  Swedish  is 
lands. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 
From  London  papers  to  the  l'3th  October,  inclusive. 

GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 

Parliament  has  been  further  prorogued  until  the  10th  Dec. 
The  returns  of  the  revenue  are  cheering.  The  cholera  was  yet 
prevailing  in  some  places — but  the  cases  were  few:  whole  num- 
ber in  Great  Britain,  Oct.  13,-1,275  remaining.  Sir  Peter  Lau- 
rie has  been  elected  lord  mayor  of  London — the  second  Scotch- 
man that  ever  filled  that  place. 

A  letter  from  Liverpool  says:— "An  extraordinary  trade  is  just 
now  springing  up  here  in  the  importation  of  flour  from  Calcutta; 
3,000  sacks  arrived  here  on  Tuesday,  and  the  price  quoted  is 
26s.  to  27s.  per  196  lbs.,  subject  to  a  duty  of  3s.  per  barrel.*  This 
is  the  third  or  fourth  importation  made  by  the  house,  Accrannan 
and  Sitt,  within  the  last  18  months."  It  is  stated  that  an 
English  house  has  lately  erected  steam  mills  on  the  Ganges, 
which  grind  400  tons  of  grain  per  day. 

There  have  been  dreadful  gales  on  the  English  coast,  and 
many  vessels  lost,  with  all  their  crews.  Among  them  some 
Americans.  The  William  Neilson,  from  Liverpool,  for  New 
Orleans,  with  all  her  hands  and  passengers,  (23  in  number), 
perished. 

Many  honors  were  rendering  to  the  memory  of  sir  Walter 
Scott.  They  are  well  deserved.  Princes  are  easily  made  by 
kings — but  men  like  Scott  derive  their  claims  from  a  higher  au- 
thority. It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  subscription  to  pay  off  his 
debts,  that  Abbottsford  may  remain  with  his  heirs. 

A  heavy  fleet  was  fitting  out — said  to  be  destined  for  the 
Scheldt  and  coast  of  Holland,  under  the  command  of  admiral 
Malcolm,  to  consist  of  5  ships  of  the  line,  4  frigates,  2  corvettes, 
7  brigs,  and  2  steam  vessels. 

Ireland  is  in  a  horrid  state.  A  great  body  of  people  collected 
near  Pilltown,  in  Kilkenny,  in  consequence  of  a  valuation  on 
account  of  tithes.  They  abused  the  police  in  words,  and  press- 
ed upon  them — they  were  ordered  to  retire,  but  would  not,  and 
were  finally  fired  upon,  and  12  killed  and  30  wounded,  and  left 
on  the  field— the  rest  fled,  panic-struck,  from  the  handful  who 
had  slaughtered  their  fellows. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

it  would  appear  that  the  king  of  Holland  has  resolved  to  sup- 
port his  pretensions— and  that  his  ports  will  be  blockaded  by  an 
English  and  French  fleet;  but  that  a  French  army  will  not  ad- 
vance into  Belgium,  unless  the  latter  is  invaded  by  Holland. 

Paris,  Oct.  8.  Very  important  despatches  were  received  from 
Vienna;  they  came  just  at  the  right  moment  to  add  to  the  em- 
barrassments of  our  present  situation.  Marshal  Maison,  our 
lor,  gives  an  account  of  a  very  important  conference 
which  he  had  with  prince  Mettornich;  the  latter  declared,  in 
the  most  positive  manner,  that  it  was  impossible  that  a  military 
intervention  could  take  place  by  one  of  the  great  powers,  be- 
tween Holland  and  Belgium.  It  is  for  these  two  states  to  ter- 
minate their  differences  by  themselves;  they  can  claim  no 
assistance  beyond  advice. 

Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  desire  a  settlement  6( 
their  differences,  and  an  opening  of  the  Scheldt — with  a  willing- 
ness to  compel  Holland  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  London 
conference. 

There  has  been  much  trifling  about  the  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  these  "sovereign  kingdoms." 


We  have  nothing  important  from  this  country.  Don  Pedro 
remained  at  Oporto,  and  Miguel's  troops  in  the  vicinity.  Admi- 
ral Sartorius  seems  to  command  at  sea,  and  had  lately  captured 
the  Portuguese  ship  San  Joao  Magnanimo.  of  800  tons,  heavily 
laden,  from  Goa.    Recruits  were  arriving  for  Pedro. 

STAIN. 

The  king  was  recovering.  He  had  appointed  a  new  ministry 
of  which  Mr.  Zca  Bermudcz  is  the  chief.  Much  speculation 
exists  as  to  the  affairs  of  Spain— but  110  important  events  an 
reported  as  having  happened.  In  case  of  the  king's  death,  the 
succession  will,  probably,  cause  much  difficulty.  His  brothci 
Charles  is  the  favorite  of  the  priests,  and  would  have  tbeii 
support.  The  queen  and  her  party  promote  the  claims  of  hei 
daughter  by  Ferdinand,  an  infant. 

FRANCE. 

The  new  French  cabinet  has  at  length  been  arranged,  anc 
officially  announced.     It  is  composed  as  follows: 

.Marshal  Soult,  president  of  the  council  of  ministers,  anc 
minister  of  the  war  department. 

Duke  dc  Bro°lic— foreign  affairs  (in  the  place  of  Sebastian!) 

M.  Thiers— minister  of  the  interior,  (in  the  place  of  M.  Mon 
talivet).  ' 

M.  Humann— finance,  (in  the  place  of  baron  Louis). 


*l'ledged  to  vote  for  Mr.  Wilkins. 


*  The   present  duty  on  flour,  if  imported  from  the    Unit* 
States,  is  somewhere  about  12  shillings  a  barrel. 
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M.  Guizot— public  instruction,  (in  the  place  of  Girod  de  l'Ain). 

Adm.  De  Rigny— marine,  (remain  as  before). 

M.  Barthe— seal*  and  justice,  (remain  as  before). 

Count  D,Argout — commerce  and  public  works,  (remain  as 
before). 

Of  these,  M.  Humann,  M.  Thiers,  M.  Guizot,  and  M.  Barthe, 
are  members  of  the  chamber  of  deputies. 

Messrs.  Louis,  and  Girod  de  l'Ain  are  made  peers  of  France. 

M.  Montalivet,  late  minister  of  the  interior,  assumes  the  in- 
tendancy  of  the  civil  list. 

It  is  boldly  predicted  that  this  ministry  will  not  last  long— that 
it  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own  dissolution. 
Marshal  Soult,  however,  seemed  to  be  making  great  exertions 
to  bring  public  affairs  into  a  satisfactory  state — and  secure  the 
public  peace. 

A  royal  ordinance,  dated  Thursday,  October  11,  creates  fifty- 
nine  peers,  among  whom  we  find  the  following:  Marshal  Grou- 
chy, count  Bercnger,  marshal  Gerard,  major  general  Athalin, 
M.  Durand  de  Mareuil,  M.  Bertin  de  Vaux,  and  M.  Villemain. 

We  learn  nothing  more  of  the  duchess  of  Berri. 

TURKEY  ASD  EGYPT. 

ThelastTurkey  mail  brought  intelligence  that  the  army  of  the 
pacha  of  Egypt  was  within  a  few  days  march  of  the  Turkish 
capital,  and  no  troops  to  oppose  their  victorious  career.  A  let- 
ter from  Smyrna,  dated  Sept.  5,  states  that  they  daily  expected 
to  learn  of  important  events  having  occurred  at  Constantinople, 
towards  which  city  the  Egyptians  were  rapidly  advancing,  and 
must  then  have  been  within  a  few  days  march,  as  they  passed 
Koukia  20  days  before,  and  had  been  joined  by  the  people  every 
where  in  their  progress.  The  government  at  Constantinople 
was  in  a  most  critical  state.  The  cholera  had  made  its  appear- 
ance at  Constantinople;  the  plague  was  on  the  decline. 

A  battle  between  the  fleets  appears  to  have  taken  place— in 
which  the  Egyptians  captured,  or  destroyed,  a  Turkish  ship  of 
the  line,  a  frigate  and  three  brigs.  It  happened  between  Cyprus 
and  Rhodes,  says  the  account. 

If  wc  may  believe  what  appears  in  the  German  papers,  the 
sultan  Mahmoud  intends  appealing  to  the  leading  Christian 
powers  for  interference  between  him  and  his  too  powerful  satrap 
the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  It  would  form  a  singular  task,  although 
many  circumstances  might  render  its  acceptance  a  policy  in  the 
present  position  of  eastern  Europe. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHOLERA. 

New  York.  Whole  number  of  deaths  for  the  last  week  97 — 
of  which  two  were  of  cholera  morbus. 

Baltimore  is  very  healthy.  Whole  number  of  deaths  last  week 
only  34— of  whom  9  were  colored  persons.  One  death  was  by 
cholera. 

Virginia.  Several  cases  of  cholera  arc  said  to  have  happened 
at  Martinsburg.     A  tew  also  in  Kanawha. 

Tarborough,  N.  C.  On  Friday  last,  some  pickled  oysters  were 
brought  to  this  place  and  offered  for  sale — our  citizens  partook 
freely  of  them,  and  from  Friday  night  until  Sunday  night  about 
40  cases  of  sickness,  of  the  cholera  morbus  type,"  occurred  in 
this  place  and  vicinity,. all  of  which  originated  from  eating  the 
oysters.  Although  some  of  the  cases  were  very  distressing  and 
dangerous,  happily  none  of  them  proved  fatal— they  are  all  of 
them  either  convalescent  or  perfectly  recovered.     [Free  Press. 

In  the  week  ending  the  31st  ult.  there  were  only  three  deaths 
by  cholera  at  Edenton. 

Charleston.  The  intendant,  in  an  address  to  the  citizens,  on 
the  9th  inst.  says  that  ten  new  cases  of  cholera  had  appeared 
on  Folly  Island,  which  were  not  confined  to  the  passengers  of 
the  Amelia — but  in  persons  who  had  never  visited  the  brig,  one 
of  them  a  member  of  the  city  guard — intimating  that  the  guard 
had  become  disaffected"  and  resolved  to  leave  the  island;  on 
which  a  reinforcement  had  been  sent,  with  orders  that  the 
whole  should  remain,  until  relieved.  The  address  says — "In 
addition  to  these  measures,  however,  an  application  was  made 
to  col.  Hcilman,  the  U.  S.  officer  commanding  this  station,  for 
a  portion  of  the  troops  under  his  command.  Col.  II.  declined 
compliance  with  this  request,  upon  the  ground  that  he  has  no 
authority  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  his  men,  but  he  very 
cheerfully  agreed  to  furnish  us  with  guard  boats,  and  to  assist 
us  in  that  way  in  the  arrest  of  individuals  who  might  escape 
from  the  island,  and  in  the  prevention  of  intercourse  between 
the  island  and  the  city.  It  is  proper  to  state,  in  conjunction 
with  these  matters,  that  information  was  received  yesterday  of 
the  escape  and  return  to  the  city,  of  two  men  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  island  in  consequence  of  the  violation  of  the  qua- 
rantine law,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  was  the  princi- 
pal ground  of  the  application  made  to  col.  II.—  Measures  were 
immediately  taken  for  the  arrest  of  the  men  above  alluded  to. 
One  of  them  named  Speedlovc,  was  arrested,  and  sent  back 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  other  named  Wyse,  has  not  yet  been 
discovered;  but  proper  officers  are  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  I 
have,  moreover,  offered  a  reward  of  fifty  dollars  for  his  appre- 
hension, so  that  he  may  be  sent  back  to  the  island,  and  compel- 
led to  submit  to  the  laws  which  he  has  thus  twice  most  daringly 
and  shamefully  infringed.  In  view  of  all  these  circumstances, 
and  strongly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  increased  vigilance 
and  exertion  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  cholera  into  the 
city,  the  committee  have  instructed  me  to  say,  that  they  not 
only  have  made,  and  will  continue  to  make  every  effort  in  their 
power  to  prevent  any  intercourse  between  the  island  and  the 
city  and  particularly  the  premature  return  of  any  of  the  indivi- 
duals now  residing  at  the  former,  but  that  at  the  present  aspect 


of  affairs — (having  some  reason  to  doubt  the  efficiency,  if  not 
the  fidelity  of  the  guard— knowing  that  two  men  escaped  yes- 
terday, one  of  whom  is  now  amongst  us — and  well  knowing, 
also,  the  strong  and  prevailing  anxiety  of  the  passengers  and 
crew  of  the  Amelia  to  leave  the  island,  and  that  some  of  them 
are  even  disposed  to  make  desperate  efforts  to  escape),  it  has 
become  necessary  to  appeal  for  aid,  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws,  to  the  patriotism  and  public  spirit  of  our  citizens.  For 
this  purpose,  application  has  been  made  to  several  public  spirit- 
ed citizens,  to  act  as  leaders  in  their  respective  wards,  and  to 
organize  guards  to  be  put  on  duty  this  night.  The  great  object 
of  this  service  is  to  guard  the  wharves,  and  all  other  points  of 
access  to  the  city,  with  a  view  to  the  detection  and  arrest  of 
any  and  every  person  who  may  possibly  have  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  escape  from  Folly  Island.  The  gentlemen  applied 
to,  have  cheerfully  consented  to  act— the  wharves  will  be  guard- 
ed by  a  sufficient  number  of  patriotic  citizens  this  night— and  '■ 
the  same  arrangement  will  be  continued  for  as  many  nights  as 
circumstances  may  require.  I  say  will  be  continued,  because  I 
am  sure,  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  in  a  matter  so  eminently  in- 
volving the  public  welfare,  to  procure  the  assistance,  for  a  few 
nights,  of  as  many  of  our  citizens  as  may  be  wanted  for  this 
laudable  and  honorable  service." 

The  address  further  states,  that  since  the  wreck  of  the  Ame- 
lia, 42  cases  and  15  deaths  had  happened  on  the  island,  includ- 
ing the  wreckers.  It  expresses  a  hope  that,  the  vessel  being 
burned,  "all  the  infectious  matter  in  the  wreck  has  been  de- 
stroyed," &c.  A  postscript  announces  eight  new  cases  and  two 
deaths  on  the  island,  for  the  last  24  hours— that  the  "guard  had 
removed  to  the  other  end  of  the  island,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibition  to  the  contrary,  leaving  the  island  in  a  comparatively 
unprotected  state,"  &c. 

We  have  thus,  in  extenso,  noticed  the  address  of  the  intend- 
ant, Mr.  Pinckney— and  hope,  earnestly  hope,  that  our  late 
brother  editor  may  "nullify"  the  cholera,  and  prevent  its  rava- 
ges in  Charleston,  by  the  energy  which  he  has  displayed.  But 
we  cannot  believe  that  it  is  an  infectious  disease; 

At  Folly  Island,  there  were  6  cases  and  2  deaths  on  the  10th; 
4  cases  and  5  deaths  on  the  11th;  and  no  cases  nor  deaths  on 
the  12th. 

Kentucky.  The  cholera  has  reached  Franltfort—  there  had 
been  12  cases  and  5  deaths,  in  48  hours.  A  later  account  says 
that  the  disease  was  raging  with  great  malignity,  and  that  28 
deaths  had  happened  in  one  day! 

The  disease  still  remained  in  Louisville— for  the  24  hours  end- 
ing on  the  9th,  there  had  been  3  deaths.  Several  deaths  have 
happened  in  Lexington,  and  a  board  of  health  has  been  appoint- 
ed, &c. 

The  Mayiville  Eagle  of  Nov.  15,  says  that  the  cholera  was 
raging  in  thattown  and  its  vicinity— proving  fatal  in  many  cases, 
"without  distinction  of  persons."  It  seemed,  however,  to  have 
assumed  a  milder  form. 

Tennessee.  Several  "suspicious"  cases  appeared  in  Nash- 
ville, and,  since  then,  some  "decided"  ones  of  cholera. 

Cincinnati.  During  the  week  ending  on  the  8th  instant,  there 
were  47  deaths,  19  of  which  were  by  cholera. 

Mississippi.  The  cholera  made  its  appearance  at  Natchez  on 
the  23rd  ult.  and  several  had  died  of  it.  A  number  of  fatal  cases 
have  occurred  at  Vicksburg. 

Missouri.  We  have  pleasant  accounts  from  St.  Louis.  The 
Cholera  was  rapidly  disappearing.  It  had  raged  dreadfully  in 
this  city.  For  several  days,  the  deaths  were  20  per  day,  in  a 
population  of  about  6,000. " 

Indiana.  A  good  many  cases  of  cholera  have  appeared  at 
Madison,  New  Albany,  &c. 

New  Orleans.  The  "Emporium"  of  Nov.  1,  though  it.  does 
not  state  the  number  of  deaths  in  New  Orleans,  says  that  the 
rate  of  them  would  totally  depopulate  the  city  in  one  year! 
They  had  been,  for  several  preceding  days,  as  we  learn  from 
other  sources,  more  than  one  hundred  per  day — by  the  united 
force  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera;  the  former  chiefly  attacking 
unacclimated  persons,  and  the  latter  the  colored  inhabitants. 
We  have  hardly  ever  before  heard  of  such  an  amount  of  mor-  ■ 
tality.  The  population  of  the  parish  New  Orleans  in  1830,  was 
50,100 — we  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  this  amount  was 
located  in  the  city  proper. 

The  number  of  bodies  received  at  the  burying  grounds  on  the 
31st  October  was  123.  Such  was  the  terror  of  the  people  that 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  procure  persons  to  inter  the  dead. 

In  general,  the  cholera  in  New  Orleans  ends  life  in  less  than 
six  hours,  some  die  in  half  the  time,  and  without  having  had  any 
"premonitory  symptom!"  The  yellow  fever  had  an  uncom- 
monly malignant  type:  and  the  progress  of  these  disorders  was 
so  rapid  and  appalling,  that  person:-,  attacked  were  badly  pro- 
vided for,  and  many  perished  for  the  want  of  proper  attentions 
to  them. 

There  were  thirteen  deaths  on  board  the  steamboat  Freedom, 
and  thirty-six  on  board  the  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  their  pas- 
sage down  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  1st  November  the  following  article  appeared  in  the 
"Argus" — 
To  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  New  Orleans: 

Gentlemen,  I  have  been  just  informed  by  several  individuals 
of  undoubted  veracity,  that  at  5  o'clock,  this  evening,  there  were 
forty-five  corpses  remaining  uninterred  in  the  Protestant  burial 
ground,  and  that  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  possibility  of 
these  being  interred  before  night,  so  that  it  is  likely  they  may 
remain  exposed  all  night  and  part  of  to-morrow.    The  same 
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gentlemen  assert  that  those  that  were  interred  were  thrown  into 
trenches  in  the  most  careless  manner,  with  scarcely  six  inches 
ot  earth  over  them,  [f  this  enormity  is  not  immediately  looked 
into,  a  worse  plague  than  that  which  is  now  ravaging  ouxcity,  will 

soon  come  upon  us,  the  consequences  of  which  are  too  appall- 
ing to  dare  to  think  of. 

Jin  inhabitant  of  the  faubourg  St.  Mary. 
Thursday  evening,  (i  o'clock. 

The  New  Orleans  T.ec,  of  the  3d  instant,  announces  the  death 
of  177  persons  on  the  1st,  and  170  on  the  -2nd  Novemher.  A  let- 
ter to  a  gentleman  in  Charleston,  dated  the  2d  instant,  states 
that  they  die  faster  than  coffins  mn  be  made,  and  faster  than 
they  can  he  buried.  "For  the  last  four  or  five  nights,  there  have 
been  from  20  to  50  left  unburied.  A  new  plan  has  been  adopted 
for  interring  the  dead,  viz:  digging  a  ditch,  50  feet  Ion::,  I  feet 
deep  and  7  feet  wide;  to  contain  from  100  to  150  bodies,  where 
the  coffins  are  laid  two  tier  deep;  the  bottom  tier  across  the 
ditch,  the  top  tier  lore  and  alt;  the  first  tier  are  all  under  water; 
they  are  then  covered  with  mud,  18  inches  to  two  feet  from  the 
surface.  There  can  be  seen  in  the  grave  yard  one  or  two  hun- 
dred coffins  at  one  time  uncovered— as  they  do  not  cover  them 
until  completely  filled.  .Many  poor  families  are  swept  off  en- 
tirely. I  tun  aware  of  two  families,  one  of  12,  the  other  of  11, 
who'  have  all  died,  and  several  composed  of  5,  6  and  7  persons. 
The  sickness  is  worse  than  any  season  ever  before  known.  In 
18:2-2  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  in  one  day  was  42:  and  that, 
is  considered  the  worst  year  ever  known  before  this.  You  can 
form  no  idea  of  the  misery  which  exists  anion"  the  poor.  You 
would  hardly  believe  me  were  I  to  state  it  truly.  What  T  hare 
written  you  may  depend  upon  as  true.  I  understand  that,  the  ar- 
tillery companies  are  to  discharge  their  pieces  throughout  the 
city,  to  endeavor  to  purify  the  air." 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  dated  1st  inst. — "The 
yellow  fever  and  cholera  are  raging  most  violently.  The  mor- 
tality frightfully  great— beyond  all  precedent.  The  day  before 
yesterday  113  deaths — yesterday  150— and  to-day  upwards  of  200. 
It  is  impossible  to  bury  them  as  fast  as  they  are  taken  to  the 
commons.  Twelve  in  one  house  died  to-day  of  the  cholera,  all 
well  yesterday,  and  some  of  them  I  conversed  with.  (General 
Farrow  is  no  more,  lie  died  last  night — he  went  to  bed  at  10 
o'clock,  apparently  well,  and  at  one  was  a  corpse,  of  the  cho- 
lera." 

Extract  from  another,  dated  Nov.  2nd — "At  this  moment, 
(half  past  8  o'clock,  P.  M.)  a  whole  square  on  the  Levee,  be- 
tween St.  Philip  and  Duniaine  streets,  is  in  flames.  They  arc 
burning  tar  in  all  the  streets  and  yards,  and  firing  guns  in  all  di- 
rections to  purify  the  atmosphere." 

Among  the  deaths  in  New  Orleans  was  that  of  Thomas  F. 
MeCafcb,  esq.  secretary  of  state;  and  John  Penricc,  esq.  editor 
of  the  Louisiana  Advertiser. 

A  letter  dated  Nov.  2.  says— "The  inhabitants  are  completely 
panic  struck — bonfires  of  tar  and  pitch  are  now  burning  inevery 
street,  and  continual  firing  of  cannon;  what  effect  all  this  will 
have  upon  the  atmosphere  remains  to  be  seen.  Yesterday,  at 
night,  there  remained  nearly  150  corpse  unburied  in  the  church 
yard." 

The  New  Orleans  Price  Current  of  the  3rd  says — We  have 
been  informed  that  the  epidemic  has  declared  itseif  on  the  plan- 
tations, and  already  the  most,  dreadful  apprehensions  arc  enter- 
tained, as  well  for  the  lives  of  the  slaves  as  for  the  sugar  crop, 
for  this  is  the  grinding  and  boiling  season,  when  delay  is  irre- 
trievable loss,  perhaps  pecuniary  ruin— but  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  things  may  take;  a  better  turn;  the  disease  is  known,  and 
we  have  been  admonished  for  years  that  it  was  approaching:  we 
tlUSt  that  preparation  has  been  made  for  it,  and  that  the  prover- 
bial energy  of  the  planters  ol  Louisiana,  may  enable  them,  under 
Providence,  to  bear  their  misfortunes  with  fortitude. 

From  the  Emporium  of  Nov.  5.  {ftJ^-With  a  profusion  of  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  'the  city  at  his  command,  what  excuse 
can  now  be  made  by  the  mayor  of  this  city  for  further  inertness 
and  listlessness? 

The  people  are  in  a  state  of  suffering,  despondency  and  ex- 
citement unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  city.  "Death  on  the 
pale  horse"  for  the  last  ten  days  has  been  rapidly  enslaved  in  the 
indiscriminate  work  of  slaughter.  Not  less  than  eighteen  hun- 
dred individuals  hare  perished  since  the  commencement  of  the 
disease.  Abuses  of  a  most  flagrant  character  exist,  which  no 
effort  of  the  proper  authority  seems  to  correct,  and  unless  speedy 
measures  are  taken  forthwith  fo  purify  the  atmosphere  of  the 
eemetries,  a  worse  scourge  than  ever  visited  the.  human  race, 
will  add  (ta  horrors  to  the  pests  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera  with 
which  we  are  sorely  afflicted. 

Should  further  delay  ensue  it  will  be  impossible  to  predict  the 
falal  consequences.  Let  our  wealthy,  active  and  philanthropic 
citizens  look  to  these  matters.  They  are  fraught  with  ominous 
import  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city  as  well  as  to  human  life. 

A  letter  estimates  the  total  deaths  of  the  week  ending  on  the 
1st  instant,  at  upwards  of  one  thousand,  a  i  lortality  greatly  ex- 
ceeding any  thing  that,  has  been  before  witnessed  in  this  coun- 
try. The  bodies  were  brought  to  the  grave  yards  in  such  rapid 
succession  that  it  was  found  Impossible  to  dispose  of  them  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  many  were  left  for  burial  on  the  succeeding  day. 
Some  of  the  physicians  contend  that  the  disease  which  carries 
off" so  many  is  not  the  Asiatic  cholera,  but  the  common  cholera 
morbus  of  the  country,  acgravated  by  the  unfavorable  state  of 
the  weather!  Bv  others  it  is  called  the  "cold  plague."  The 
Courier  of  the  2d  instant  savs  that  "the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 


temperate  and  the  intemperate,  equally  fall  victims  to  its  bane- 
ful influence."  The  yellow  fever  prevails,  but  only  in  a  com- 
paratively limited  degree. 

The  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  at.  New  Orleans, 
appropriated  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
indigent  of  the  city—  and  promptly  accommodated  the  city  cor- 
poration with  all  that  was  asked  for. 

Further  accounts. 

It  is  said  that  the  bakers  had  closed  their  bakeries  and  the 
butchers  ceased  to  furnish  meat,  because  of  the  great  mortality 
among  their  hands.  Happy  are  they  who  have  the  means  of  ob- 
taining food!  The  stock  of  rice  was  nearly  exhausted,  but  flour 
was  plenty.  It  was  reported  that  many  dead  bodies  had  been 
sunk  in  the  river,  as  the  most  convenient  way1  of  disposing  of 
them.  Put  in  a  season  so  appalling,  great  allowances  must  be 
made  for  exaggerated  reports.  The  major  part  of  those  who  die 
are  slaves. 

The  following  list  of  interment.--  at  New  Orleans  is  from  the 
Mobile  Commercial  Register  of  Nov.  5th,  in  which  it  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  a  private   letter  from   New  Oilcans,  dated  No- 
vember 2d. 
Friday  26th  October  ....  105 

Saturday  27th    ".....        145 
Sunday  28th        "  ....  127 

Monday  29th       "...  .  .         138 

Tuesday  30th     "  ....  160 

Wednesday  31st "         .....         165 
Thursday  1st  November      ....  230 

1,070 

It  is  intimaf.d  that  all  the  deaths  were  not  included  even  in 
these  fearful  aggregates-  and  said  that  some  of  the  coffins  were 
sugar  boxes,  that  many  were  put  into  ditches  un  coffined— other* 
covered  up  in  the  swamps  and  woods,  &c.  The  idea  seems  ge- 
neral that  two  hundred  a  day  had  (lied! 

Cost,  of  cholera.  In  New  York,  there  was  appointed  a  special 
medical  committee  of  eight  physicians  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  cholera.  The  president  of  this  board  received  §'25  per  day— - 
his  whole  receipts  were  $1^525.  The  other  members  received 
$15  per  day.     The  aggregate  of  their  compensation  was  ,$7,000. 

The  attendant  physicians  at  the  several  hospitals,  and  their 
assistants,  who  periled  their  lives  by  continued  exposure  and 
unmitigated  labor,  received  various  sums,  from  $600  to  $350. 

The  whole  expenditures  of  the  city  of  New  York  on  account 
of  the  cholera,  were  $110,000;  of  which  nearly  $10,000  in  lum- 
ber will  be  available.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  least 
were  expended,  besides  the  private  contributions. 

Cholera  at  Paris.  They  have  remarked  in  Paris,  says  the 
Literary  Gazette,  that,  almost  all  the  persons  who  were  devoted 
to  research  in  ancient  manuscripts,  autographs,  &c.  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  malady.  Also  that  fleas,  (Q,u.  flies),  have  disap- 
peared where  the  Cholera  rages. 

New  Orleans,  November  4, 1832. 
"The  hand  of  the  Most  High  has  been  laid  heavily  on  our  de- 
voted city:  the  deaths  for  the  last  ten  days  by  cholera  and  the 
yellow  fiver  laving  been  about  three,  hundred  a  day.  In  avast 
number  of  cases  the  cholera  took  off  its  victims  in  two,  three, 
four  and  five  hours,  many  falling  down  in  the  streets  and  ex- 
piring in  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes.  A  sufficient  number 
of  laborers  cannot  be  procured  to  digtfie  graves,  so  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  one  to  two  hundred  bodies  lying  in  the 
grave  yards  for  days  and  nights,  some  with  coffins,  others  with- 
out.    Our  city  is  now  nearly  deserted  by  its  inhabitants." 

New  Orleans,  November  6,  1832. 

"Tn  the  two  burying  grounds  there  are  now  lying  unburied  and 
exposed  to  the  weather  upwards  of'200  bodies  that  have  been  there 
for  several  days,  it  being  difficult  to  procure  persons  to  deposit 
them  in  the  earth.  I  could  go  on  with  many  other  similar  dis- 
tressing circumstances,  but  must  leave  the  relation  to  another 
time." 

The  Mobile  Register  of  the  9th  inst.  says: — 

"The  mail  due  from  New  Orleans  yesterday  arrived  in  the 
evening,  but  furnished  only  a  single  paper.  The  accounts  of 
the  cholera  shew  no  abatement  in  the  disease,  and  from  gen- 
tlemen who  came  passengers  in  the  state,  we  learn  that  it  was 
attacking  the  better  classes,  and  that  several  highly  respectable 
citizens  had  fallen  victims,— among  them  we  deeply  regret  to 
notice  Mr.  Penrice,  the  editor  of  the  Louisiana  Advertiser,— and 
Mr.  McOaleb.  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  state  of  Louisiana. 
The  number  of  daily  interments  at  the  grave  yards,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  increased,  since  our  last  intelligence, — but 
they  are  represented  to  exceed  200.  From  the  report  of  the  sex 
tons,  for  the  eight  days,  ending  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  the 
number  of  burials  exceeded  1,100;  and  the  population  does  not, 
at  this  time  probably,  exceed  35,000.  This  statement  doe3  not 
include  the  interments  at  the  port,  and  in  private  lots,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city,  which  would  probably  increase  the  whole 
number,  to  at  least  1,500.  We  recollected  nothing  in  the  history 
of  epidemics  in  this  country  that  approaches  this  frightful  de- 
struction of  human  life. 

Another  account  gives  a  long  list  of  respectable  persons  who 
bad  died— and  the  Covington,  (Lou.)  Palladium  of  the  3d  inst. 
remarks,  that  the  price  for  grave  digging  in  New  Orleans  is  six 
dollars  per  day; — that  nurses  demand  ten  dollars  per  day;— and 
are  not  in  many  instances  to  be  had,  even  for  that  exhorbitant 
sum. 
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The  public  institutions  and  wealthy  individuals  in  New  Or- 
leans, had,  with  great  liberality,  furnished  means  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick  and  interment  of  the  dead— so  far  as  money  would 
obtain  them.  One  of  the  masonic  lodges  had  given  1,200  dol- 
lars, others  considerable  sums. 

It  seems  that  nurses  and  grave  diggers  cannot  be  had  in  suffi- 
cient numbers,  at  any  price. 

THE  CHOLERA. 

The  following  thrilling  and  splendid  language  is  taken  from  a 
letter  written  by  Samuel  B.  Smith,  surgeon  in  the  United  States 
army  at  Fort  Armstrong,  to  capt.  Wilson,  and  published  in  the 
Intelligencer.  lie  is  describing  the  appearance  of  a  soldier  who 
died  of  cholera,  and  commenting  on  that  fearful  plague: 

The  face  was  sunken,  as  if  wasted  by  lingering  consumption; 
perfectly  angular,  and  rendered  peculiarly  ghastly  by  the  com- 
plete removal  of  all  the  soft  solids,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
dark  lead  colored  lines;  the  hands  and  feet  were  bluish  while, 
wrinkled  as  when  long  macerated  in  cold  water;  the  eyes  had 
fallen  to  the  bottom  of  their  orbs,  and  evinced  a  glaring  vitality, 
but  without  mobility;  and  the  surface  of  the  body  was  cold  and 
bedewed  with  an  eely  exudation.  I  stood  gazing  in  mute  horror 
upon  the  revolting  object,  when  a  sudden  spasm  convulsing  his 
limbs  caused  him  to  screech  in  a  voice  so  unearthly,  that  I  in- 
voluntarily covered  my  ears  with  my  hands.  The  strongest 
stimuli,  both  externally  and  internally  applied  for  several  hours, 
made  no  impression  upon  him,  and  he  expired  in  the  fifth  hour. 

In  the  succeeding  fifty  hours,  many  men  were  removed  in  a 
manner  equally  distressing.  It  would  be  needless  to  enumerate 
all  the  probable  and  possible  remedies  ihat  were  unceasingly 
employed,  in  vain,  for  their  relief.  They  were  as  water  poured 
upon  the  sand.  1  had  witnessed  expiring  nature  in  almost  every 
form,  but  had  hitherto  been  sustained  by  the  belief  that  my  pro- 
fession was  a  lofty  intelligence,  inadequate  only  from  some  ne- 
glected counteracting  forces;  but  here  all  self-sufficiency  was 
utterly  subdued:  the  throne  of  science  was  cast  down!  A  dark 
spirit,  adverse  to  human  life,  had  gained  admission  to  the  inmost 
place,  and  with  malign  joy  dissipated,  with  a  prodigality  known 
only  to  a  demon's  heart,  all  that  had  been  given  to  man,  by  a 
bountiful  Creator,  to  express  a  nearness  to  himself. 

With  a  deeply  castigated  spirit,  I  pondered  in  solitude  over 
this  superhuman  calamity.  It  was  evident  that  all  the  great 
functions  were  overcome.  The  lungs  generated  no  animal  heat; 
the  liver  secreted  no  bile;  the  stomach  no  gastrics;  the  kidneys 
no  salt;  the  brain  no  nervous  fluid;  whilst  the  exhalants  of  the 
great  ventral  cavity  poured  out  life  as  from  a  mighty  fountain! 
Whence  this  excessive  exudation?  It  can  only  be  the  grand 
constituents  of  the  blood— soda  and  fabrina.  These  exhausted, 
the  business  of  life  is  ended.  The  heart  feebly  essays  a  last  on- 
ward impulse,  and  the  muscles,  like  dying  worms,  wreathe  upon 
themselves;  but  both  are  mere  convulsive  movements  from  the 
withdrawal  of  their  accustomed  supplies  from  the  blood.  How 
impotent  are  all  efforts  to  re-create  this  vital  fluid,  when  tho 
great  intelligences  allotted  for  its  elaboration  are  quiescent? 
Will  the  combination  of  salt  and  water  be  a  kind  substitute  for 
this  beautiful  compound,  resulting  from  the  harmonious  opera- 
tion of  many  systems?  Surely  not.  Will  wc  take  the  same 
fluid  from  him  who  can  spare  it,  and  transfuse  it  into  him  who 
is  destitute?  Even  this  is  hopeless:  for  no  two  beings  accord  so 
nearly  as  to  make  the  blood  of  one  acceptable  to  vessels  uncon- 
cerned in  its  formation.  This  doctrine  once  admitted,  perpetual 
terrene  existence  would  no  longer  be  a  physical  impossibility. 
"Thou  shalt  surely  die,"  has  been  pronounced  by  Him  who  con- 
trols all  destinies,  and  one  heart  alone  must  struggle  against  the 
untiring  agents  provided  for  its  final  subjugation.  Collapsed 
cholera  is,  therefore,  justly  speaking,  that  approximation  to 
death,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 


THE  CAPE  DE  VERB  ISLANDS. 

About  7,000  dollars  were  collected  in  the  churches,  or  sub- 
scribed by  individuals  of  Boston,  for  the  relief  of  the  people  of 
these  islands— 1,827  at  Portland,  350  at  Penobscot,  130  at  Gor- 
hain,  300  at  Hallowell,  171  at  Augusta,  348  at  Bangor,  50  at  East 
Bradford,  100  at  Ipswich,  and  32  from  persons  employed  in  the 
cotton  factory  there;  15  at  East  Cambridge,  3-1  at  Maiden,  137 
at  Medford,  134  at  Taunton,  584  at  Newburyport  and  Newbury, 
350  at  Charlestown. 

The  amount  of  contributions  from  various  quarters  of  New 
England  for  the  Cape  de  Vcrd  sufferers,  is  nearly  $,'15,000. 

The  collections  in  New  York  were  about  .$'5,000— chiefly 
made  in  the  churches.  In  Philadelphia  7,000  dollars.  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  had  forwarded  200  barrels  of  corn  meal. 

The  Richmond  committee  for  the  relief  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
sufferers  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  $607,  including  $107  con- 
tributed in  the  Monumental  church,  and  a  contribution  of  $33 
jn  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

From  the  Norfolk  Beacon  of  November  14.  The  brigFunchal, 
captain  Moniz,  arrived  in  Hampton  roads  from  Madeira,  via 
Isle  of  May,  having  sailed  from  the  latter  27th  October,  brings  in- 
telligence strongly  confirmatory  ofthe  distressed  condition  of  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands  generally,  from  the  awful  calamity  of  fa- 
mine. An  intelligent  passenger,  with  whom  we  have  had  an 
interview,  states  that  the  condition  of  the  islanders  has  not 
been  at  all  exaggerated,  in  the  accounts  previously  received  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  benedictions  of  thousands  will 
be  poured  forth  for  the  timely  relief  sent  from  our  country. 

In  Brava  and  Fogo  the  distress  was  most  calamitous:  within  a 
few  months  200  persons  had  perished  there  by  famine,  and  such 


was  their  abject  condition,  than  even  a  worm-eaten  biscuit  was 
caught  at  with  avidity,  and  the  blessing  of  heaven  invoked  on 
the  donor.  A  vessel  from  Lisbon,  laden  with  provision  for  the 
sufferers  had  been  spoken  by  a  cruiser,  and  was  afterwards 
run  over  in  the  night,  by  another  vessel  and  sunk,  by  which 
these  unhappy  heings  were  deprived  ofthe  timely  relief  of  which 
she  would  otherwise  have  been  the  bearer. 

The  Boston  Courier  introduced  the  subject  of  relief  for  the 
Cape  de  Verd  sufferers,  with  the  following  remarks — excellent 
alike  in  diction  and  sentiment. 

Famine— In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  when  commerce 
extends  to  almost  every  corner,  there  can  be  no  general  famine. 
In  Ireland,  indeed,  men  starve  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  but 
this  is  owing  to  human  agency,  and  not  to  the  season,  for  grain  is 
always  exported.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  the  Christian  and  to  the 
commercial  world,  if  a  whole  population,  confined  to  an  island 
and  without  means  of  emigration,  should  be  left  to  perish.  The 
accounts,  from  the  Cape  de  Verds  show  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion must  die  in  the  misery  that  Dante  has  made  immortal  in 
Ugolino,  unless  speedily  relieved.  If  one  of  these  starving 
wretches  should  appear  personally  before  us,  every  hand  would 
be  open  to  aid  him;  but  it  is  a  better  kind  of  sympathy  that  we 
feel  for  a  distant  object— it  is  true  charity  when  we  do  not  re- 
lieve misery  to  escape  the  sight  of  an  object  that  distresses  us. 

There  is  no  situation  in  which  a  man  so  completely  executes 
his  destiny  as  when  he  relieves  others.  Newton,  when  he  dis- 
covered the  universal  principle  of  gravitation,  was  not  so  great 
a  spectacle  of  the  moral  sublime,  as  the  poor  Samaritan  who 
relieved  him  that  was  deserted  by  the  priest  and  Levite. 

Charity,  it  is  said,  begins  at  home,  but  good  people  have  al- 
ways given  it  a  liberal  construction.  Our  home  is  not  confined 
to  our  hearths.  The  earth  is  our  long  home,  and  all  men  are 
our  borthers.  It  well  becomes,  therefore,  the  large  and  re- 
spectable division  of  our  great  family  that  occupies  this  city,  and 
whose  charities  are  known  over  the  world,  to  "shake  the  over- 
plus" of  their  garners  to  their  Adamite  relatives  at  the  Cape 
de  Verds. 

"I  am  a  man— and  feel  for  all  mankind,"  is  the  great  senti- 
ment of  Terence,  who  is  secure  of  immortality,  if  all  should  be 
lost  that  he  ever  wrote  beside.  But  this  sentiment  is  oftener  on 
the  lips  than  in  the  heart,  and  too  seldom  it  communicates  an 
impulse  to  the  hand.  It  is  easy  to  talk,  but  the  test  of  doctrine  is, 
to  do.  "How  much  do  you  pity  me,  half  a  dollar?"  said  a  sufferer 
to  one  of  the  world's  comforters.  There  is  seldom  a  chance 
better  than  that  which  now  offers  for  contributing  a  mite  or  a 
talent  in  the  best  of  charities,  where  it  cannot  be  converted  to 
uses  little  thought  of  by  the  donors.  The  committee  of  re- 
lief will  receive  what  is  offered;  and  if  any  love  rather  to  give 
before  men,  they  can  drop  their  hard  coin  in  the  silver  basins  at 
the  churches,  and  get  some  satisfaction  from  public  notice, 
while  they  hear  that  hardest  of  all  sounds,  the  last  jingle  of 
their  money.  Dean  Swift, who  was  but  an  irreverent  preacher, 
Baid  in  a  charity  sermon,  what  we  will  incorporate  in  ours— "He 
that  civeth  to'  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord— you  hear,  my 
friends,  (continued  he),  the  condition  of  these  loans;  if  you  Uk.9 
the  security — down  with  your  dust." 
— >.«k>e  ®  «m« — 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Wc  find  the  following  notice  of  this  distinguished  individual 
in  the  Liverpool  Albion  ofthe  1st  of  last  month. 

Died,  on  Friday,  2Jst  nit.  at  Abbotsford,  sir  Walter  Scott, 
bait.  Sir  Walter  wns  born  on  the  15th  of  August,  1771,  and, 
consequently,  died  in  his  62d  year.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Walter  Scott,  esq.  writer  to  the  signet  in  Edinburg;  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  David  Rutherford,  esq.  an  able  and  popular 
practitionci  of  the  same,  (the  legal),  profession.  She  was  the 
authoress  of  some  poems,  and  acquainted  with  Burns,  Blacklock 
and  Allan  Ramsay.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
from  her  he  first  formed  his  poetical  taste;  another  illustration 
of  the  assertion,  that  to  our  mothers  are  we  mainly  indebted 
for  the  early  bent  and  ultimate  tendency  of  character.  Sir  W. 
early  discovered  a  love  of  poetry  and  legendary  lore,  and  the  fact 
of  his  being  born  lame  gave  him  opportunities  of  indulging  in 
his  poetic  fancies.  There  is  an  exquisite  passage  in  one  of 
his  poetical  tales,  (Rokeby,  we  think),  in  which  he  describes, 
with  all  the  power  that  arises  from  individual  feeling,  the 
tendency  of  the  young  poetical  mind,  such  as  we  may  imagine 
himself  to  have  felt  them.  Mr.  Scott  was  educated  at  the  high 
school,.Edinburg,  and  afterwards  served  his  time  to  the  profes 
lion  of  the  law."  He  was,  in  July,  1792,  called  to  the  Scottish 
bar,  and,  through  the  influence  of  the  head  ofthe  Scott  family, 
the  duke  of  Buccieugh,  he  was  nominated  sheriff  deputy  of  Sel 
kirkshire,  and  in  March,  1806,  obtained  the  place  of  one  of  the 
principal  clerks  of  session  in  Scotland.  In  1 798,  he  married 
Miss  Carpenter,  by  whom  he  has  left  several  children.  The 
Fox  administration  confirmed  an  intended  appointment  of  their 
predecessors  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Scott,  without  reference  to 
his  politics,  which  were  torv,  bv  appointing  him  to  the  situation 
of  the  clerk  ofthe  sessions.  The  first  productions  of  Mr.  Scott, 
were  two  ballads  from  the  German, 'The  Chase,'  and  'William 
and  Mary,'  published  anonymously.  'Goetz  of  Berlenchingen,' 
a  tragedy,  also  from  the  German,  appeared  in  1799;  and,  about 
the  same  time,  he  contributed  two  ballads,  'The  Eve  of  St. 
John'  and  'Glenfinless,'  to  'Lewis's  Tales  of  Wonder.'  His 
next  was  'The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,'  in  1802, 
which,  first  established  his  poetic  fame.    'Sir  Tristram'  was 
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published  in  1804;  this  was  followed  next  year  by  'The  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,'  afterwards  succeeded  by  'Marmion,'  in  1808: 
'The  Lady  of  the  Lake'  in  1810,  the  most  popular  of  his  poetical 
productions:  'The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick' in  1811;  in  1812, 
•Bokeby:'  'The  Lord  of  the  Isles'  in  1814,  and  'Waterloo' 
soon  after.  These  are  his  principal  poetical  works.  In  addition 
to  these,  sir  Walter  published  'The  Border  Antiquities  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,'  and  also  edited  the  works  of  Dryden,  So- 
mer's  Tracts,  Sadler's  State  Papers,  Miss  Seward's  works,  and 
those  of  Swift;  he  besides  conducted  the  Edinburg  Annual  Re- 
gister. We  need  only  allude  in  this  brief  sketch  to  that  splendid 
collection  of  novels,  known  by  the  name  of  the  first  of  them 
which  appeared,  'Waverley'  series.  No  contemporary  author 
has  written  so  much,  and,  certainly  few  so  well:  he  created  a 
new  world  of  fiction,  founded  on  the  spirit  of  history  rather  than 
its  letter;  and,  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  occasional  deviation  from 
the  beaten  path  of  fact,  yet  how  much  is  due  to  one  who  has 
made  the  dry  study  of  antiquarianisin  and  history  both  accepta- 
ble and  delighted! 

Sir  W.  S.  obtained  his  baronetcy  shortly  after  the  accession  of 
George  IV.  who  paid  literature  the  high  compliment  of  bestow- 
ing upon  one  of  its  principal  living  ornaments  the  first  creation 
of  the  title  by  the  monarch.     We  need  not  detail  the  proceed- 
ings which  arose  out  of  the  embarrassment  of  the  northern  book- 
selling company,  out  of  which  sir  Walter's  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties arose;  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  them  now  as  there- 
out arose  the  general  avowal  of  that  secret  which  the  world  had 
already  pretty  well  made  up  its  mind  about — that  sir  W.  S.  was 
the  "Great  Unknown,"  the  author  of  Waverley.     Last  year,  the 
venerable  poet  under  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  tried  the  air 
of  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.    While  on  his  way  back  to 
England  from  the  sunny  climate  of  the  south,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  paralytic  stroke  which  laid  prostrate  the  mighty  energies  of 
his  mind;  and,  alter  a  short  delay  in  London,  he  felt  desirous  of 
proceeding  to  Abbotsford,  his  home,  where  he  was  desirous  of 
breathing  his  last — a  wish  that  Providence  allowed — in  the  arms 
of  the  members  of  his  afflicted  family.     Vale  in  eternum  vale! 
The  following  painful  statement  appears  in  the  Times: — "Sir 
Walter  Scott?  has  died  the  victim  of  his  zealous  desires  and  ex- 
cessive exertions  to  pay  his  debts.  His  remarkably  robust  frame 
and  resolute  mind  could  not  stand   before  the  Herculean  task 
which  he  undertook,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  for  the  sake 
of  satisfying  the  demands  of  his  creditors  and  gratifying  his  own 
feelings  of  independence.     He  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature  be- 
fore he  could  that  of  his  more  forbearing  creditors.     After  de- 
voting all  his  property  to  the  former  purposes,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Abbotsford,  which  is  entailed  on  his  eldest  son),  his  es- 
tates will  still  be  60  to  £80,000  in  debt.     To  meet  this   his  only 
available  asscsts  are  his   household  furniture,  his  books,  a  few 
unfinished   manuscripts  and   letters,  which   will  compose  ten 
volumes  of  correspondence  with  Dearly  all  the  literary  charac- 
ters of  his  time.     These,  of  course  will  be   given  to  his   cre- 
ditors, as  directed  by  his  will;  but  his  unmarried  daughter,  who 
accompanied  him  to  Italy,  and  the  younger  branches  of  his  fa- 
mily, will   thus  be  left  without  a  farthing  of  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  munificent  and  glorious  legacy  which  their  illustrious  fa- 
ther has  left  to  his  country  and  to  mankind.     Even  the  paternal 
estate  of  Abbotsford,  which   is  richer  in  classical  recollections 
than  in  landed  or  material  value,  can  be  brought  to  the  hammer 
by  the  creditors  of  sir  Walter.     We  have  already  stated,  that 
it  is  entailed  on   sir  Walter's  eldest  son,  hut  as  the  illustrious 
baronet  was  not  solvent,  though  bethought  himself  so   at  the 
time  when  the   entail  was  made,  (namely,  at  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Scott),  the  deed  of  entail,  of  course,  became  invalid,  and 
the  property  has   hitherto  remained  untouched,  only  on  an  un- 
dertaking from  sir  Walter,  that  if  he  was,  ultimately,  unable  to 
pay  twenty  shillings  in  the   pound,  this   last  sacrifice  was  to  be 
made  to  the  law,  and  to  his  honorable  resolution  to  answer  all 
demands,  but  not   till  this  inability  had  been  established  by  his 
death  in  a  state  of  insolvency." 

—•••»►»©*<*• — 

REVOLUTIONARIES. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  late  hon.  judge 

Peters  to  col.  John  Trumbull,  respecting  the  late  gen.  Thomas 

Robinson,  of  Naatnan's  creek,  Delaware. 

A  day  or  two  previous  to  the  battle  of  ftrandywinc,  he  (col. 
T.  Robinson)  was  selected  by  general  Washington  to  command 
a  picked  corps  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  well  pi 
with  orders  to  reconnoitre  and  procure  intelligence  of  the  march 
and  position  of  the  enemy,  which  could  not  be  obtained  by  other 
means  in  a  disaffected  part  of  the  country.  lie  advanced  with 
nil  the  precaution  possible,  hut  approached  too  near  its  main 
body,  or  a  strong  advance,  sending  oil' light  horsemen  frequently. 
with  information,  to  the  general,  through  both  night  and  day. 
At  length  he  was  pressed  on,  and  was  obliged  to  sustain  a  pow- 
erful attack.  He  drew  up  his  command  behind  the  wall  of  a 
burial  ground,  and  coolly  waiting  the  onset,  reserved  his  tire  till 
the  enemy  was  within  thirty  yards.  Ih;  then  gave  a  well  di- 
rected discharge,  and  mowed  down  greet  numbers  of  the  for. 

But  be  met  with  a  severe  retaliation;  for  a  strong  corps  was 
detached  to  intercept  him,  and  through  superior  numbers  he  had 
to  cut  his  way.  His  color  was  taken,  or  nearly  so,  hut  rescued 
by  unexampled  prowess  in  himself  and  some  of  his  detachment 
lit  this  struggle  he  received  a  wound,  of  which,  though  not 
slight,  he  was  unconscious,  till  he  began  to  bear  off  the  trophy. 
Pervarios  caimu  «r  tot  discrimina  rcrurn,  he  brought  off  the 
remnant  of  ids  brave  but  unfortunate  corps.  He  returned  to  our 
army  with  only  thirty  of  his  companions.   The  general's  anxieties 


were  highly  wrought  up,  and  he  waited  on  the  bank  of  the  Bran- 
dy wine,  viewing  with  poignant  solicitude  the  passage  of  the  small 
remains  of  his  chosen  detachment,  wading  more  than  knee  deep 
through  the  stream.  For  Robinson  he  always  had  a  personal 
esteem;  but  the  fate  of  bis  gallant  associates  the  most  deeply 
affected  his  sensibilities.  You  know  how  magnanimously  the 
general  could,  in  most  instances,  control  his  feelings,  insomuch 
that  adversity  seemed  to  have  no  power  over  bis  conduct  or 
continuance:  but  on  this  occasion  his  usual  habit  of  checking 
his  sensations  forsook  him.  He  spurred  his  horse  into  the  stream, 
drew  up  in  contact  with  Robinson,  threw  his  arms  round  him  in 
a  paroxysm  of  fervid  affection,  and  marked  approbation,  mixed 
with  penetrating  regrets.  The  colonel  has  often  told  me,  that 
he  was  more  overcome  by  this  unexpected  reception,  than  by 
all  the  toils  and  dangers  he  had  passed.  Bleeding  with  wounds, 
almost  prostrate  with  fatigue,  and  nearly  incapable  before  this 
to  sit  on  his  horse,  he  with  difficulty  maintained  his  seat.  What 
a  moment  of  rapture  for  an  honorably,  yet  inevitably  defeated 
soldier! 

At  New  London,  Connecticut,  the  following  inscription  is 
found  on  a  grave-stone:  "on  the  20th  of  October,  1781,  4,000 
English  fell  upon  this  town  with  fire  and  sword— 700  Americans 
defended  the  fort  for  a  whole  day;  but  in  the  evening,  about  4 
o'clock,  it  was  taken.  The  commander  of  the  besieged  deliver- 
ed up  his  sword  to  an  Englishmen,  who  immediately  st ahhed  him; 
all  his  comrades  were  put  to  the  sword.  A  line  of  powder  was 
then  laid  from  the  magazine  of  the  fort  to  the  sea,  there  to  be 
lighted,  thus  to  blow  the  fort  up  into  the  air.  William  Hotman, 
who  lay  not  far  distant,  wounded  by  three  strokes  of  the  bayonet 
in  his  body,  beheld  it,  and  said  to  one  of  his  wounded  friends 
who  was  still  also  alive,  'we  will  endeavor  to  crawl  to  this  line; 
we  will  completely  wet  the  powder  with  our  blood;  thus  trill  we, 
with  the  life  that  remains  in  us,  save  the  fort  and  the  magazine, 
and  perhaps  a  few  of  our  comrades,  irAo  are  only  wounded.''  He 
alone  had  strength  to  accomplish  this  noble  design.  In  his 
thirtieth  year  he  died  on  the  powder  which  he  overflowed  with 
his  blood.  His  friends,  and  seyen  of  his  wounded  companions, 
by  that  means  had  their  lives  preserved.  (After  this  simple 
narrative,  are  the  following  words  in  large  characters):  'Here 
rests  William  Hotman.''  " 

— •>►*  ©  *4«.— 

ENGLISH  GLOVE  TRADE. 

From  the  N.  York  Advocate. 
The  following  article,  taken  from  a  London  paper,  received 
by  the  latest  arrivals,  addresses  itself  with  considerable  force 
to  our  mechanics.  We  ask  them  to  read  it,  andthey  will  see 
in  it,  what,  is  to  be  their  fate,  should  our  present  rulers  adopt 
the  principle  which  has  brought  the  ruin  complained  of,  upon 
the  glove  makers  of  England.  That  class  of  mechanics  have,  by 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  gloves,  been  left  a  prey  to  the  French 
glove  makers.  So  it  would  be  in  this  country  with  our  me- 
chanics— our  hatters  for  instance,  if  the  duty  on  hats  should  be 
so  reduced  as  to  let  in  English  hats — our  tailors,  if  the  protecting 
duty  were  to  be  removed  from  ready  made  clothing.  We  are 
the  more  anxious  to  spread  these  things,  because  we  receive  in- 
dications that  some  attempt  is  again  to  be  made  upon  the  pro- 
i  eiple.  The  Richmond  Enquirer  harps  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  insists  upon  it,  that  the  president  and  his  advisers  are 
in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  tariff.  PelloV  citizens  of  the  mecha- 
nical classes,  look  to  your  interests;  the  political  excitement  of 
the  day  has  passed  off;  you  have  now  time  calmly  to  sit  down 
and  think  for  yourselves,  and  be  assured  there  is  occasion  to 
fear  for  your  workshops,  if  your  are  not  on  the  watch  tower, 
you  may  be  where  the  English  glove  makers  are  before  you  are 
aware  of  it.     Once  more  we  say,  look  out. 

The  glove  trade.  Two  years  ago  the  newspapers  told  its,  in 
speaking  of  the  glove  trade,  that  "the  price  of  skins  had  risen  so 
much  in  France,  that  the  glove  manufacturers  of  that. -country 
could  not  compete  successfully  with  the  English  glovers. >'— 
Now,  it  may  be  asserted,  without  any  fear  of  Contradiction, 
that  this  information  was  a  gross  falsehood,  and  that  it  was  so, 
the  events  of  the  two  last  years  have  fully  confirmed.  Our 
own  glove  manufacturers,  both  at  Worcester  and  Yeovil,  the 
two  great  seats  of  the  glove  trade  in  England,  have  during  that 
period  been  complaining  and  petitioning  parliament  for  a  return 
to  the  prohibitory  system,  to  the  good  old  protecting  laws, 
whirl)  enabled  the  industrious  English  artizan  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood for  himself  and  his  family  by  his  own  industry,  which  en- 
abled the  English  women  and  children  to  he  industriously,  use- 
fully and  profitably  employed;  whereas,  we  have  been,  since 
the  year  1825,  painfully  obliged,  from  the  immense  importation 
of  foreign  kid  gloves,  to  see  our  former  industrious  glovers  be- 
come paupers,  our  manufacturers  ruined,  and  for  what?  Why, 
to  enable  French  artizans  to  be  employed  and  to  send  to  Fug 
land  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pairs  of  gloves,  as  the  following 
statement  will  t 

Before  the  year  1826  there  were  no  French  gloves  legally 
imported  into  England;  those  that  were  worn  here  were  In- 
variably smuggled.  In  that  vear  the  number  of  pairs  imported 
were  477,107;  in  1827  the  number  of  pairs  was  86;'., 176  that  is, 
nearly  double;  in  1838  the  number  was  1,203,021,  nearlv  treble 
that  of  1826;  and  in  1820  it  was  865,300.  The  duty  on  gloves 
imported  is  for  men's  five  shillings  per  dozen  pairs,  and  for  wo- 
men's four  shillings  per  dozen  pairs. 

Official  return  of  the  number  of  dozen  pairs  of  foreign  gloves, 
imported  in  1828,1829  and  1830,  and  the  amount  of  duly  re- 
ceived:— 
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Habits.  Men's, 

1828  69,564     27,668 

1829  45,679     23,535 

1830  62,925      ,      25,013 
Quarter  ending  April  5 — 

1831  19,132  10,505 


Women's. 

Duty 

3,025 

£21,633    3s. 

2,711 

15,510  15 

3,187 

19,488    1 

£6,529    9s.    Ad. 


From  this  statement,  it  will  be  admitted,  the  British  maker 
does  not  complain  of  the  foreign  influx  without  reason,  and 
there  are  to  be  added  to  this  the  quantities  of  gloves  illicitly 
introduced,  a  traffic  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  has  been 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 

— ■»>►©  @  ©<♦►•— 
COTTON  BAGGING. 
An  extensive  establishment  for  manufacturing  bale  rope, 
twine  and  bagging,  by  machinery  and  steam  power,  has  just 
commenced  operations  in  Newport,  Kentueky,opposite  this  city. 
The  proprietors  are  men  of  property,  intelligence  and  enterprise. 
They  were  incorporated  last  winter  by  the  Kentucky  legislature, 
and  a  safe  and  liberal  charter  conferred  upon  them.  In  the 
course  of  the  season,  they  have  made  such  progress  as  to  have 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  bale-rope  twine  and  bagging. 
The  specimens  of  the  latter,  which  have"  been  examined  by 
competent  judges,  are  pronounced  very  superior  to  the  article 
produced  by  manual  labor.  It  is  strong,  compact,  and  uniform 
in  its  texture,  weighing  but  twenty- six  ounces  to  the  yard.  No- 
doubt  is  entertained  now  of  the  practical  success  of  this  mode  of 
manufacturing  bagging  of  hemp,  though  heretofore  it  has  been 
considered  as  a  visionary  speculation. 

Hemp  is  a  great  staple  product  of  Kentucky,  and  is  cultivated 
for  export.  That  state  is  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of 
this  experiment;  for,  if  it  fully  succeeds,  it  enables  her  to  ex- 
port the  fabric  instead  of  the  staple:  thus  securing  to  her  own 
citizens,  the  benefit  of  the  manufacture  as  well  as  that  of  the 
culture.  Her  own  consumption  is  but  trifling  so  that  almost  the 
whole  article  will  be  for  export,  and,  in  its  manufactured  state, 
she  will  gain  very  considerably  in  the  reduction  of  freight.  The 
whole  operation  will  serve  to  elucidate  the  excellence  of  the 
American  System,  and  its  beneficial  results  to  the  great  pro- 
ducers who  cultivate  the  soil,  with  whose  labors  all  comfort  and 
wealth  originate. 

This  establishment,  with  its  present  machinery,  is  calculated 
to  manufacture  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  hemp  annually. 
The  company  contemplate  extending  their  works  so  as  to  ma- 
nufacture Kentucky  jean,  and  to  add  to  them  a  manufactory  for 
drawing  sheet  and  pipe  lead.  The  material  for  all  is  produced 
in  the  west,  and  can  be  conveyed  to  Cincinnati  with  especial 
facility  and  cheapness;  and  with  equal  facility  and  cheapness, 
the  manufactured  article  can  be  distributed  whenever  it  may 
become  an  article  of  consumption;  when  to  these  are  added, 
the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  provisions,  the  continual  ra- 
pid increase  of  an  industrious  and  hardy  population  from  Eu 
rope,  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  our  own  country,  and  the  un- 
Uing  spirit  of  enterprise  diffused  through  the  whole,  it  would 
seem  plain  that  no  point  could  be  selected  better  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  such  manufactories,  than  that  where  this  is  located. 
[Cincinnati  Gazette. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  late  contests  between  parties  in  Charleston  were  carried 
on  with  extraordinary  bitterness,  and  the  use  of  means  to  obtain 
votes  was  almost  enough  to  disgust  one  with  the  right  of  suf- 
frage itself.  Persons  were  kidnapped,  and  kept  prisoners,  until 
the  election  was  over,  or  others  were  retained  in  the  highest 
state  of  excitement  and  excess,  for  several  days  previous,  for 
the  sake  of  their  vote  and  influence  on  the  day  of  trial!  And 
so  far  had  acts  of  violence  proceeded,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
adverse  political  parties  entered  into  a  formal  treaty,  declaring 
certain  things  which  neither  party  should  be  guilty  of  doing! 
But  the  excitement  remained,  though  the  election  was  over,  of 
which  the  following  letter  gives  a  lively  account.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  written  by  a  native  of  New  York,  now  resident  in 
the  south. 

Charleston,  Oct.  12,  1832. 

We  are  having  pretty  warm  times  here,  and  I  presume  you 
will  have  learned  before  this  reaches  you  that  the  nullifiers  have 
gained  the  late  elections,  in  which  was  involved  all  our  hopes  of 
preserving  the  union.  Nullification  will  therefore  be  down  upon 
us  in  a  little  while.  The  union  party  strained  every  nerve  to 
avert  the  calamity,  but  in  vain.  They  were  defeated  in  Charles- 
ton by  about  130  majority.  The  fact  is,  the  union  party  is  the 
strongest  and  the  most  respectable,  but  the-nullies  are  the  rab- 
ble, and  are,  however,  headed  by  some  men  of  first  rate  abilities. 
For  two  weeks  prior  to  the  election,  we  had  "all  sorts  of  times" 
here.  Each  party  had  public  meetings  and  suppers  every  night. 
—The  first  meeting  I  attended  was  on  Friday— union,  of  course. 
There  was  much  eloquent  speaking  on  the  occasion,  from  such 
men,  for  example,  as  col.  Drayton,  J.  R.  Poinsett,  J.  L.  Petti- 
gru,  &e.  On  Saturday,  our  party  had  another  meeting  and  sup- 
per, and  as  some  of  them  were  returning,  they  were  attacked 
with  clubs,  &c.  by  a  mob  of  nullifiers.  The  union  men,  not 
dreaming  of  an  attack,  were  altogether  unprepared,  but  they 
soon  rallied,  and  by  breaking  off  the  branches  of  a  number  of 
trees  in  the  neigborhood,  they  armed  themselves,  made  one 
body,  formed  a  line,  and  declared  themselves  ready  for  battle, 
but  through  the  persuasions  of  the  leading  men  of  both  parties, 
all  were  Induced  to  retire  home. 

During  the  whole  of  Sunday,  both  parties  kept  open  houses, 
and  the  union  party  had  a  meeting  in  consequence  of  hearing 


that  the  nullies  had  twenty-seven  of  our  men  drunk  and  locked 
up.  A  committee  was  dispatched  to  them,  giving  them  till  five 
o'clock  to  release  their  prisoners,  and  threatening,  if  they  did 
not,  that  the  house  in  which  they  were  confined  should  be  razed 
to  the  ground. — Hooks,  &c.  were  deliberately  procured  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  nullifiers,  seeing  our  determination,  gave  up 
the  miserable  men  they  had  captured. 

On  Monday  evening,  each  party  had  another  meeting  and 
supper.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Pettigru,  of  the 
union  party,  received  a  note  from  gen.  Hayne,  of  the  nullifiers, 
requesting  that  the  unionists  should  return  home  through  Meet- 
ing street,  as  both  parties  might  come  in  contact  again  and  blood 
ensue.  Mr.  Pettigru's  answer  was,  that  the  union  party  was  bet- 
ter prepared  for  an  attack  than  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
they  would  go  which  way  they  chose.  After  this  message  was 
sent  back,  Mr.  Poinsett  addressed  the  union  party,  requesting 
them  as  they  retired  to  do  so  in  a  body,  to  arm  themselves  well, 
and  for  every  union  man  to  wear  a  white  badge  on  his  left  arm; 
for  which  purpose  they  sent  out  and  bought  a  white  piece  of 
muslin,  and  tore  it  into  strips.  He  also  requested  them  not  to 
make  the  attack,  but,  if  assaulted,  to  defend  themselves  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives. — Thanks  to  Divine  Providence,  we  were 
spared  the  conflict. 

From  the  above  hasty  sketch  you  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  party  spirit  rages  in  this  quarter.  The  contest 
is  now  over,  and  for  a  short  time  at  least,  we  shall  have  quiet. 
God  alone  foresees  the  result  of  this  rebellion  against  the  union. 

It  was  strongly  reported  last  week,  that  the  custom  house  at 
Charleston  baa  been  torn  down,  and  col.  Drayton  and  others 
compelled  to  fly  for  their  lives,  &e.  but  nobody  knew  from 
whence  the  report  came,  and  no  one  believed  it. 

It  was  also  said,  that  supplies  of  arms  and  other  munitions  of 
war  were  being  sent  to  Charleston,  on  account  of  the  local 
authorities  of  the  state— that  the  secretary  of  the  navy  had  or- 
dered several  revenue  cutters  to  take  a  position  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Charleston,  and  that  some  heavier  armed  vessels  would 
speedily  follow  them — for  all  which,  we  believe,  there  was  no 
soitof  foundation.  These,  or  other  like  reports,  however,  in- 
duced the  following  publication  in  the  "Globe"  of  the  17  th, 
which  may  be  deemed  official: 

"We  perceive  that  the  opposition  prints  are  giving,  as  intelli- 
gence, intimations  spread  abroad  by  the  Telegraph,  to  make  the 
impression  that  the  president  is  taking  measures  to  blockade 
the  port  of  Charleston,  by  revenue  cutters,  and  is  marching 
troops  to  make  war  upon  the  nullifiers.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est pretext  for  the  supposition,  that  any  one  considers  such  pre- 
cautions necessary  to  secure  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
No  resistance,  by  force,  to  the  due  administration  of  the  laws,  id 
apprehended." 

With  reference  to  the  celebrated  "bond  case,"  the  Charleston 
Mercury  says — 

The  United  States,  it  seems,  though  they  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  judgment  against  Messrs.  Holmes  and  Mazyck,  have  found 
it  impossible  to  make  the  money.  A  house  of  Mr.  Holmes  was 
some  time  since  levied  upon  by  the  marshal,  put  up  for  sale, 
and  knocked  off"  to  a  state-rights  man,  who  refused  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  sale,  on  the  ground  of  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  tariff  laws. 

After  much  consultation  and  deliberation  among  the  officers 
of  the  government,  the  house  was  again  put  up  for  sale  yester- 
day, on  account  and  risk  of  the  former  purchaser,  but  not  a  sin- 
gle bid  could  be  obtained.  Such  is  the  slate  of  public  opinion 
here  in  respect  to  the  tariff'.  It  has  been  already  practically 
nullified  by  public  opinion.  We  ought  to  add,  that  the  bond  in 
this  case  was  given  for  duties  on  an  importation  of  coarse  wool- 
lens, in  which  the  duties  were  imposed  so  exclusively  for  pro- 
tection as  to  be  prohibitory,  and  that  the  goods  in  question  were 
imported  by  Mr.  Holmes  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the 
question. 

[This  proceeding  is,  perhaps,  alluded  to  in  the  paragraph  from 
the  "Globe."] 

CHICKASAW  TREATY. 

Florence,  (Ma.)  Nov.  3.  We  understand  the  principles  of 
the  late  treaty  to  be  these: — The  whole  Indian  territory  is  ceded 
to  the  United  States:  not  one  acre  is  reserved.  The  president  is 
to  have  the  country  surveyed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  adver- 
tise and  sell  it  at  public  sale  in  all  respects  as  other  public  lands 
— the  sales  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be  surveyed.  It 
is  stipulated  that  the  Chickasaws  are  to  select  for  themselves,  a 
country,  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  if  possible  to  move 
away  before  the  first  public  sale  of  their  lands.  Should  they  be 
unable  to  remove  before  that  time,  they  are  permitted  to  retain 
a  tract  of  land  for  each  family  to  live  on  until  they  fix  upon  the 
place  of  their  future  residence.  It  is  expressly  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  they  will  remove  as  soon  as  they  can,  and  when  they 
go,  those  tracts  on  which  they  resided,  shall  be  sold  as  the  other 
lands  are,  but  all  the  Indian  territory  not  now  occupied  by  them, 
is  to  be  sold,  when  surveyed.— No  persons  are  permitted  to 
move  on  the  ceded  lands,  until  the  sales  take  place:  should  any 
presume  to  do  so,  they  will  be  driven  off. 

The  Chickasaws  are  to  receive  the  nett  proceeds  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  lands,  deducting  all  incidental  expenses  connect- 
ed with  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  same.  Three-fourths  of  nil 
the  money  derived  from  the  land  sales  are  to  be  vested  in  stock 
at  interest,  by  the  general  government,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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Chickasaw  nation,  allowing  them  to  use  the  interest,  but  never 
to  touch  the  principal,  reserving  that  as  a  fund  tor  the  use  of  the 
nation  forever.     The  ceded  territory  is  about  100  miles  square, 
and  the  number  of  acres  is  estimated  at  7,000,000. 
—».►«  ©  ©«*»— 
LEGISLATURE  OF  GEORGIA. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR'S  MESSAGE. 

Executive  department,  Milled  ^eville,  Nov.  6th,  lbA. 

Fellow  citizens:— When  we  take  a  survey  of  the  events  ol  the 
closing  year,  it  produces  mingled  emotions  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
Our  actual  condition  and  enjoyments  as  a  people,  arising  from 
climate,  soil,  and  good  government,  when  compared  With  other 
portions  of  the  world,  admonish  us  to  admire,  and  adore  the 
divine  author  of  our  multiplied  blessings.  •_».„.„ 

Nothing  has  transpired  to  lessen  attachment,  or  diminish  our 
confidence  in  the  good  systems  of  government  under  which 
we  live;  we  should,  therefore,  cherish  an  increased  zeal,  and  an 
abiding  hope  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  free  and  happy  institu- 
tions. The  truths  of  history  do  not  authorise  the  bedjef,  that 
we  are  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  blessings  of  liberty  and  free 
government,  founded  on  principles  of  equal  rights,  without  vigi- 
lance, and  constant  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  are 
the  only  legitimate  source  of  governmental  power. 

Our  conflicts  with  federal  usurpation  are  not  yet  at  an  end; 
the  events  of  the  past  year  have  afforded  us  new  cause  for  dis- 
trust and  dissatisfaction.  Contrary  to  the  enlightened  opinions, 
and  just  expectations  of  the  people  of  this,  and  every  other  state 
in  the  union,  a  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  have  not  only  assumed  jurisdiction,  m  the 
case  of  Worcester  and  Butler,  but  have,  by  their  decision,  at- 
tempted to  overthrow  that  essential  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  in 
criminal  cases,  which  has  been  vested  by  our  constitution,  in 
the  superior  courts  of  our  own  state.  In  conformity  with  their 
decision,  a  mandate  was  issued,  directed  to  our  court,  ordering 
a  reversal  of  the  decree  under  which  those  persons  are  nnpri- 
eoned;  thereby  attempting,  and  intending  to  prostrate  the  sove- 
reignty of  this  state  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  criminal 
jurisdiction.'  These  extraordinary  proceedings  of  the  supreme 
court,  have  not  been  submitted  to  me  officially,  nor  have  they  been 
brought  before  me  in  any  manner  which  called  for  my  official  ac- 
tion. I  have,  however,  been  prepared  to  meet  this  usurpation  of 
federal  power,  with  the  most  prompt  and  determined  resistance, 
in  whatever  form  its  enforcement  might  have  been  attempted,  by 
any  branch  of  the  federal  government.  It  has  afforded  me  great 
satisfaction  to  find  that  our  whole  people,  as  with  the  voice  of 
one  man,  have  manifested  a  calm,  but  firm  and  determined  re- 
solution to  sustain  the  authorities  and  sovereignty  of  their  state, 
against  this  unjust  and  unconstitutional  encroachment  ot  the 
federal  judiciary.  The  ingenuity  of  man  might  be  challenged, 
to  show  a  single  sentence  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  giving  power,  either  direct  or  implied,  to  the  general 
government,  or  any  of  its  departments,  to  nullify  the  laws  of  a 
state,  enacted  for  the  government  of  its  own  population,  or 
coerce  obedience  by  force,  to  the  mandates  of  the  judiciary  of 
the  union.  On  the  contrary,  the  journals  and  proceedings  of  the 
convention  that  framed  the  federal  constitution,  abundantly 
evince,  that  various  attempts  were  made  to  effect  that  object, 
all  of  which  were  rejected.  This  proves  that  the  states  of  this 
union  never  did,  and  never  will  permit  their  political  rights  to 
be  suspended  upon  the  breath  of  the  agents  or  trustees,  to  whom 
they  have  delegated  limited  powers  to  perforin  certain  definite 
acts.  T,  however,  deem  it  unnecessary  for  me,  at  this  time,  to 
animadvert  on  this  decision  of  the  supreme  court.  Its  fallacy, 
its  inconsistency  with  former  decisions,  and  its  obvious  tenden- 
cy to  intermeddle  with  the  political  rights  of  the  states,  and  to 
change  our  federal  system  into  one  consolidated  mass,  has  been 
so  often  exposed  by  the  most  able  jurists  and  statesmen,  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  this  union  are  confirmed  in  the 
conviction  of  the  fallibility,  infirmities  and  errors  of  this  su- 
preme tribunal.  This  branch  of  the  general  government  must 
henceforth  stand,  where  it  always  ought  to  have  stood,  in  pub- 
lic estimation,  as  being  liable  to  all  the  frailties  and  weakness 
of  erring  man. 

Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  in  December 
last,  I  communicated  directly  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  the  views  of  this  state,  as  manifested  by  her  legislature, 
on  the  subject  of  our  unoccupied  lands  lying  in  the  Cherokee 
country;  and  at  the  same  time  frankly  communicated  to  him  my 
Views,  as  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  an  immediate  sur- 
vey, and  perhaps,  occupancy  of  these  lands. 

The  president  has  manifested  equal  solicitude  with  ourselves, 
to  effect,  an  amicable  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  our  territo- 
rial embarrassments.  He  has  proposed  to  the  Cherokee,  people, 
terms  of  the  most  liberal  character,  with  a  view  to  induce  them 
to  emigrate  to  the  west,  and  thereby  to  enable  him  to  effect  the 
great  object  of  his  solicitude,  in  permanently  benefitting  that 
unfortunate  and  deluded  rare;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  fulfil 
the  long,  and  delayed  obligations  of  the  United  States'  govern- 
ment to  Georgia,  entered  into  by  the  compact  of  1802.  Not- 
withstanding the  extraordinary  liberality  of  the  propositions 
submitted  to  the  Cherokees,  and  the  kind  spirit  in  which  they 
were  presented,  the  enemies  of  the  president,  and  of  Georgia, 
have  so  far  succeeded,  as  to  prevent  any  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment or  treaty  with  them;  and  their  reply  to  those  liberal  propo- 
sitions, evinces  a  most  arrogant  and  uncompromising  spirit. 

Every  day's  experU  nee  has  afforded  new  evidence  of  the 
utter  impracticability,  and  impolicy,  of  attempting  any  longer, 
to  maintain  our  laws  and  government  over  the  Cherokee  part  ol 


Georgia,  without  an  increased,  and  better  population.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  executive,  to  maintain  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  laws  of  the  state  in  Cherokee  county;  but  these 
efforts  have  not  been  attended  with  the  desired  success.  Our 
laws  have  been  repeatedly  violated,  and  for  the  want  of  that 
moral  force  which  pervades  counties  inhabited  by  a  more  dense, 
enlightened,  and  virtuous  population,  the  transgressors  have 
sometimes  escaped  merited  punishment.  Our  scattered  popu- 
lation of  good  character,  who  now  inhabit  this  county,  have 
often  found  themselves  destitute  of  security  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  dishonest  men,  and  when  they  have  sought  protection 
from  the  laws  of  the  land,  they  have  often  found  those  laws 
evaded,  and  perverted  by  combinations  of  such  characters, 
aided  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  those,  whose  enlarged  ac- 
quirements should  have  directed  their  influence  in  aid  of  the 
cause  of  justice,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.  Legal  and 
pettifogging  subtilties,  in  this  county,  seem  measurably  to  have 
triumphed  over  equity  and  a  fair  administration  of  the  la.v. 

Not  only  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  but  the  su- 
perior, and  even  the  inferior  courts  of  our  own  state,  have  so 
for  aided  in  overturning  our  laws  and  the  policy  of  our  state 
government,  as  to  declare  them  unconstitutional,  and  order  the 
discharge  of  prisoners  arrested  and  confined  under  their  provi- 
sions. Nevertheless,  amidst  all  these  irregularities,  strifes,- and 
disorders,  there  is  much  cause  for  sincere  gratification,  that  the 
events  of  the  year  have  produced  nothing  more  seriously  inju- 
rious to  the  interest  and  character  of  the  state. 

The  survey  of  the  county  of  Cherokee,  in  conformity  with, 
and  under  the  provisions  of  the  several  acts  of  the  legislature,  . 
has  been  completed  without  any  serious  obstacle  or  difficulty; 
and  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  confided  to  me  by  law,  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  move  forward  in  that  direct  line,  which  1 
deemed  best  calculated  to  ensure  a  speedy  settlement  of  the 
unoccupied  lands  in  Cherokee  county.  Accordingly,  in  due 
time,  the  justices  of  the  inferior  courts  of  the  several  counties 
were  notified,  and  required  to  execute  the  duties  devolving  on 
them,  in  regard  to  receiving  and  returning  the  names  of  persons 
entitled  to  draws  in  the  lotteries;  which  having  been  done 
according  to  law,  and  the  tickets  having  been  prepared,  the 
lottery  commissioners  were  convened,  and  commenced  the  pre- 
paratory arrangements  for  the  drawing,  which  was  commenced 
on  the  22d  day  of  Oct.  last,  and  is  now  in  progress,  under  their 
superintendence.  .     . 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  enter  npon  an  enlarged 
vindication  of  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  autho- 
rities of  Georgia  on  this  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  have, 
daily,  increased  evidence  that  our  policy  has  been  founded  in 
wisdom,  justice,  and  true  benevolence,  and  will,  ere  long  ter- 
minate in  the  preservation  of  a  remnant  of  these  unfortunate 
Indians:  and  our  state  will  be  relieved  from  the  libels  and  em- 
barrassments of  a  thirty  years  controversy. 

It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  call  the  serious  and  deliberate 
attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  subject  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Cherokees  who  remain  within  our  state.— By  our 
existing  laws,  their  homes  and  improvements  are  secured  to 
them  so  long  as  they  may  choose  to  remain  thereon,  but  these 
laws  are  hv  no  means  adapted  to  the  security  of  their  persons 

Therefore  special  and  appropriate  legislation  is  * 
most  earnestly  recommended,  whereby  these  objects  will  be 
secured  to  them,  and  their  rights  be  as  effectually  shielded  from 
violation,  as  those  of  the  white  man.  It  is  due  to  the  character 
of  the  state,  that  this  dependent  people  should  be  protected  by 
laws  as  liberal  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition.  To  afford  them  such  protection,  and  to  ex- 
tend to  them  suitable  privileges,  without  endangering  the  rights 
of  our  own  citizens,  will  require  the  most  careful  deliberation 
and  prudent  forecast.         * 

The  act  of  the  last  legislature,  abolishing  the  penitentiary  sys- 
tem in  this  state,  in  connection  with  the  facts,  of  the  institution 
hem"  embarrassed  with  debt,  almost  destitute  of  materials  to 
carry  on  the  different  branches  of  manufacture,  and  the  interior 
buildings  and  workshops  being  in  an  unfinished  and  unsuitable 
condition,  to  aid  the  important  objects  of  good  government  and 
useful  business;  all  combined  to  impress  upon  the  present  ma- 
nagers of  the  institution,  a  spirit  of  despondency.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  highly  gratified  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  present  to  the 
legislature,' 'demonstrative  evidence  of  the  spirit  and  ability  with 
which  the  institution  has  been  managed  during  the  present  year. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  herewith  trans- 
mitted, that  the  labor  of  the  convicts  will  more  than  defray  the 
ordinary  and  current  expenses  of  the  year.  The  internal  police 
of  the  institution,  has  been  such,  as  to  prevent  escape,  secure 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  convicts,  and  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  believed,  that  in  many  instances,  reformation  has  been  effect- 
ed, and  in  some,  that  it  will  prove  to  be  permanent.  As  far  as 
the  means  of  the  institution  would  justify,  a  proper  forecast  has 
been  directed  to  the  procuring  of  an  ample  supply  of  timber  and 
Other  materials  for  manufacture;  but  the  appropriations  of  the 
last  legislature  were  nearly  exhausted  at  once,  in  the  payment 
of  (bins,  against  the  institution,  contracted  in  the  year  1831,  for 
building  and  various   articles  of  supply. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

From  the  indications  of  public  opinion,  it  is  believed,  that  the 
abolition  of  the  penitentiary  system,  has  not  received  the  appro- 
bation of  a  majority  of  the  people;  and  I  fee]  assured  that  the 
experience  of  one  year,  under  our  present  code,  has  strengthen- 
ed public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  institution. 
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After  the  most  mature  reflection,  I  cannot  hesitate  in  arriving 
at  the  conclusion,  that  penitentiary  confinement  is,  by  far,  the 
most  economical  mode  of  punishment  for  crimes  and  from  the 
operations,  of  the  present  year,  I  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  il 
the  system  were  reinstated,  and  appropriately  patronised  by  the 
legislature,  it  would  be  certain  to  defray  its  expenses,  and  per- 
haps at  a  day  not  far  distant,  become  a  source  of  profit  arid  in- 
come to  the  state.  Should  the  legislature  determine  to  revyre 
the  system,  a  due  regard  to  the  reformation  of  the  convicts,  and 
profitable  management  of  the  instituti6n3  will  require  a  further 
improvement  of  the  interior  buildings  and  work-shops,  and  a 
more  ample  supply  of  various  materials  for  fabrication.  The 
necessary  appropriation  to  accomplish  these  objects,  und(  r  pro 
per  management,  could  not  fail  eventually,  to  be  a  measure  of 
economy  and  saving  to  the  state. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Our  success  in  the  application  of  the  fund  set  apart  for  the 
education  of  poor  children  has,  like  our  academic  fund,  been 
beneficial  in  those  counties  where  it  has  been  well  managed  and 
prudently  applied,  while  in  others  there  is  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint. If  it  is  believed  that  our  academic  and  poor  school  fund 
might  be  better  applied  to  purpose&of  useful  education,  if  our 
present,  imperfect  system  were  wholly  abolished,  and  a  system 
of  common  school  education,  organised  and  patronised  in  lieu 
therefor.  I  have  examined  with  care,  and  reflected  much  upon 
the  systems  of  common  school  education  adopted  by  the  different 
states  in  the  union,  and  marked  the  varied  success  of  each;  and 
although  the  experiments  of  other  states,  may  afford  much  light 
to  direct  our  course,  yet  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  to  ensure 
success  in  oiir  community,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  a 
plan,  which  shall  be  basedupon  the  actual  condition  of  our  owu 
population,  and  not  flatter  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  success, 
by  merely  following  the  footsteps  of  others  whose  habits  and 
modes  of  thinking  are  so  very  different  from  our  own.  The 
state  of  New  York,  as  well  as  the  New  England  states  which 
have  succeeded  best  in  diffusing  the  blessings  of  education  to 
their  whole  people,  have  all  maintained  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  entire  popu- 
lation. And  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  object,  the  entire  pro- 
perty of  the  state — no  matter  in  whose  possession  it  was  found 
— has  been  made  subject  to  taxation  for  the  education  of  all — 
thus  regarding  the  children  of  the  whole  community  as  being 
under  the  care  of  the  government.  Whatever  advantages  may 
have  been  derived  by  such  legislation,  and  the  establishment  of 
such  principles  in  other  states,  I  feel  assured  that  such  princi- 
ples, and  such  legislation  are  by  no  means  suited  to  the  feelings 
and  habits  of  our  people. 

It  is  believed  that  no  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  general 
education,  however  wise  tile  scheme,  can  be  successful,  which 
does  not  receive  the  approbation  of  the  people,  and  excite  in- 
quiry, interest  and  zeal  among  the  great  body  of  the  community. 
Let  the  people  once  turn  their  earnest  attention  to  this  subject 
and  they  will  very  soon  become  convinced  of  the  great  import- 
ance and  necessity  of  their  individual  exertions  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  education  to  the  rising  generation.  Upon  due  reflec- 
tion and  full  examination,  the  people  will  become  convinced, 
that  the  proper  education  of  the  rising  generation,  is  directly  and 
intimately  connected,  with  the  interest,  happiness  and  prospe- 
rity of  their  country  and  the  perpetuity  of  Our  present  civil  in- 
stitutbsns  and  good  form  of  government.  The  neglect  of  educat- 
ing our  children  will  inevitably  tend  to  the  decline  and  fall  of 
our  republic.  Our  government  is  based  upon  public  opinion, 
and  that  opinion  to  be  salutary  must  be  enlightened.  Let  that 
knowledge  which  accompanies  a  good  common  school  educa- 
tion, be  diffused  throughout  our  country,  and  the  iron  sway  of 
ignorance  can  never  be  wielded  by  demagogues  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  liberty.  Without  this  diffusion  of  knowledge,  like  other 
republics,  our  career  of  liberty  may  terminate  in  licentiousness, 
anarchy  and  despotism.  Therefore  if  we  would  transmit  to  pos- 
terity the  sacred  legacy  which  our  fathers  have  bequeathed  to  us 
we  must  not  disregard  those  means,  upon  the  use  of  which  the 
permanency  of  those  blessings  so  essentially  depends.  We  must 
bring  into  requisition  all  our  means  for  the  diffusion  of  education, 
and  thereby  give  impulse  to  public  feeling.  If  possible  we  should 
penetrate  the  bosoms  of  our  whole  population  on  this  subject,  by 
exhibiting  to  them  the  practicability  and  importance  of  each 
member  of  society  contributing  some  humble  share  to  the  great 
object  of  raising  talents,  merit  and  genius  from  obscurity  to  the 
highest  walks  of  life,  and,  in  bringing  lights  of  education  to  every 
dwelling  within  the  limits  of  our  beloved  state.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  every  school  that  is  established— every  child  who 
may  be  educated— every  log  school  house  that  is  built  affords  a 
new  pledge  in  favor  of  the  great  cause  of  education,  liberty  and 
free  government;  and  at  the  same  time  let  each  individual  in  the 
community  bear  in  mind,  that  duty  to  his  country  assigns  him  a 
part  in  this  great  work. 

****** 

The  circulating  medium,  or  currency  of  our  country,  having 
long  since  been  changed  from  specie  coin,  having  an  intrinsic 
value,  to  that  of  paper,  purporting  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
precious  metals,  it  becomes  the  incumbent  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  authorising  the  issue  of  such  paper,  to  guard  well  the  in- 
terest of  the  citizens,  against  the  frauds  and  devices,  which  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated,  are  too  often  practised  by  corpora- 
tions possessing  banking  privileges,  with  power  to  throw  into 
circulation  an  unsound  and  deceptive  paper  currency.  The 
currency  of  our  state  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  notes  of 
our  own  local  banks;  and  therefore  our  people  have  a  right  to 


expect,  that  the  solvency  of  these  institutions,  should  be  placed 
upon  a  basis,  which  should  not  subject  the  community  to  the 
ruinous  consequences,  which  must  inevitably  grow  out  of  bank 
failures.  The  late  failure  of  the  bank  of  Macon  should  be  a 
sufficient  warning  of  the  instability  of  all  such  institutions.  The 
legislature  at  their  last  session,  expressed  their  confidence  in  the 
good  condition  and  management  of  that  institution;  since  which 
time,  its  defalcation  has  proved  to  be  deeply  injurious  to  the  in- 
terest and  credit  of  the  state,  as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  many 
of  our  honest  and  unsuspecting  citizens.  The  public  interest 
demands,  that  an  immediate  and  thorough  investigation  of  the 
affairs  of  that  institution,  should  be  instituted  by  the  legislature, 
and  to  further  that  object,  I  herewitli  submit  all  the  information 
1  have  received  on  the  subject.   . 

I  will  not  conceal  from  the  legislature,  that  it  was  with  feelings 
of  reluctance,  that  my  assent  was  given  to  the  acts  granting 
banking  privileges,  at  the  last  session.  These  feelings  were 
yielded  alone,  in  consideration  of  the  situation  of  our  rising  wes- 
tern towns,  and  increasing  population.  Jf  banks  afford  any  ad- 
vantages to  communities,  it  was  believed  to  be  fair  and  right, 
that  those  advantages  should  be  extended  to  the  people,  in 
e\  ery  section  of  the  state,  ami  not  permit  the  moneyed  influence 
of  the  country  to  be  concentrated  for  the  exclusive  advantage  or 
depression  of  any  particular  section.  All  legislation  which  gives 
exclusive  privileges  to  capitalists,  is  calculated  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  rich,  while  the  humble  members  of  society  who 
are  incessantly  laboring  at  their  daily  avocations,  for  the  suste- 
nance of  themselves  and  families,  have  neither  lime  nor  money, 
to  participate  in  the  profits  and  influence,  which  arc  secured  to 
banking  and  other  similar  corporate  companies;  and  therefore 
have  a  just  right  to  complain  of  that  government,  which  increases 
the  power  of  the  rich,  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  Equal  protec- 
tion, and  equal  benefits,  are  all  that  the  poor  man  asks  from  his 
government;  and  nothing  less  will,  or  ought  to  satisfy  a  citizen, 
of  this  free  country.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  rich  are  seldom 
satisfied  with  equal  protection  and  equal  benefits.  Their  inor- 
dinate cravings  for  governmental  favor  and  protection,  have  al- 
ready produced  the  most  alarming  results;  such  as  threaten  the 
destruction  of  the  federal  union  itself. 


The  territory  embraced  in  Cherokee  county,  should  be  divided 
into  counties  of  suitable  size  and  form,  to  promote  the  conve- 
nience of  that  portion  of  our  population  who  may  inhabit  that 
section  of  the  state;  and  the  organization  of  such  counties  should 
be  provided  for  without  unnecessary  delay.  The  situation  of 
the  public  property  embraced  in  the  fractional  surveys,  requires 
immediate  legislation,  which  will  place  that  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  beyond  the  probability  of  tresspass  or  intrusion — I 
would  therefore  recommend  that  said  fractions  be  disposed  of 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  be  made  available  for  public 


Upon  all  subjects  relating  to  the  usurpations  of  the  federal 
government,  and  especially  upon  that  of  the  protective  tariff 
system,  great  unanimity  of  opinion  prevails  throughout  this,  and 
the  southern  states  generally.  They  never  will  be  reconciled 
to  the  present  tariff,  or  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based. — 
They  believe  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the 
federal  constitution;  and  the  auxiliary  measures,  by  which  this 
odious  system  of  taxation  is  kept  up  and  supported,  are  no  less 
objectionable  than  the  tariff  itself.  The  partial  and  extravagant 
appropriations  of  every  succeeding  congress,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  desolating  and  strife-stirring  system,  clearly  evince 
an  abandonment  of  those  principles  of  economy  and  republican 
simplicity  upon  which  our  federal  system  is  founded.  To  pre- 
serve and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  our  political  institutions, 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  federal  and  state,  governments  should 
be  kept  within  the  limits  of  their  constitutional  spheres  of  ac- 
tion. Intolerable  assumptions  and  usurpations,  which  will  not 
yield  to  the  ordinary  influence  of  reason  and  justice,  must  be 
checked  by  some  means;  and  the  power  to  accomplish  this  end, 
must  unquestionably  reside  in  the  respective  sovereignties.  It 
is  inconsistent  with  every  principle  of  liberty  and  free  govern- 
ment for  the  political  reserved  rights  of  a  state,  to  be  confided  to, 
or  dependent  on  the  decision  of  any  power  under  heaven,  except 
it  be  the  will  of  her  own  people.  When  burthens  become  in- 
sufferable, the  time,  the  mode  and  the  measure  of  redress  are 
questions  which  must  be  determined  by  those  who  feel  them- 
selves aggrieved— and  this  brings  us  at  once,  to  the  questions 
which  at  this  time  agitate  the  public  mind. 

The  people  of  this  state  have  already,  through  their  primary 
assemblies,  as  well  as  by  their  representatives  in  congress,  and 
the  state  legislature,  repeatedly  remonstrated  and  protested 
against  the  protective  tariff  system,  and  declared  their  intermi- 
nable hostility  to  it.  While  the  feelings  of  our  people  have  been 
strong  and  urgent  on  this  subject,  they  have  nevertheless  ex- 
ercised a  spirit  of  moderation  and  forbearance  under  the  pros- 
pect of  relief  being  afforded,  before  endurance  would  become  in- 
tolerable. We  have  looked  to  the  final  extinguishment  of  the 
public  debt,  as  the  period  when  we  should  be  relieved  from 
the  burthens  of  unequal  taxation.  And  our  hopes  have  been 
strengthened  and  encouraged  from  the  patriotic  and  indepen- 
dent course  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  present  executive  of 
the  United  States,  in  arresting  by  his  veto,  unconstitutional 
measures  of  expenditure.  This  cheek  upon  the  extravagant 
measures  of  congress  has  been  well  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
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hope,  tliat  the  federal  government  might  finally  be  brought  back 
to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.    Hitherto  we  have  confided 
much  in  the  republican  doctrine,  that  freedom  of  discussion 
would  eventually,  give  to  truth  the  victory  over  error;  without 
considering  as  we  ought,  that  exceptions  nrust  be  made  where 
the  majority  believe  it  to  be  their  interest  to  decide  erroneously. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  our  anticipations,  thus  far  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  our  reasonable  expectations  have  been  greatly 
disappointed,  and  that  the  burthens  of  which  we  complain  have 
been  but  partially  alleviated.  Nevertheless,  with  these  discourag- 
ing facts  before  me,  I  still  feel  extreme  reluctance  at  the  idea  of 
yielding  up  all  hope  of  a  peaceable  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
these  perplexed  and  embarrassing  questions  through  the  opera- 
tions of  the  constitutional  authorities  of  the  country.     1  he  pro- 
ceedings of  the  late  session  of  congress  were  noted  with  intense 
interest  and  solicitude,  and  with  a  spirit  and  desire  to  find  some- 
thing in  the  proceedings  of  that  body  tending  to  harmony,  found- 
ed upon  acts  Of  justice,  and  a  more  sacred  regard  to  the  principles 
of  our  federal  system.  But  each  succeeding  mail,  during  the  late 
long  session,  did  but  strengthen  iny  misgivings,  in  longer  looking 
to  that  body  to  save  the  country  from  the  threatening  evils  of 
that  partial,  oppressive  and  unconstitutional  legislation.     Yet 
justice  requires  the  admission,  that  in  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act 
of  the  late  session,  a  majority  of  botli  branches  of  congress  did 
manifest  something  ofa  spirit  of  conciliation,  towards  each  other. 
This  majority  too,  manifested  a  spirit  of  co-operation  with  the 
executive  branch  of  the  federal  government  in   sustaining  this 
act,  which,  (although,  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  measure  of 
compromise),  has  been  calculated  to  allay  present  excitement, 
and  to  check  the  impetuosity  of  the  rash  and  viuient.     This  act 
was  passed  by  the  votes  of  members  who  did  not  approve  its 
provisions,  but  sustained  it  as  a  choice  of  evils.    They  voted  for 
its  passage  in  preference  to  disunion,  or  the  tariff  act  of  1828. 
While  I  consider  the  principles  of  the  late  act,  equally,  if  not 
more  obnoxious  than  that  of  1828,  yet  I  am  bound  to  admit, 
that  it  relieves  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  burthens  of  taxation;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be 
considered  as  an  effort,  at  least,  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of 
the   friends  of  the   protective   system,   to  modify  the  law,   so 
as  to  make  it  less  obnoxious  to  our  feelings.     But  unless  this 
step  of  conciliation  is  followed  by  further  concessions  they  do 
but  deceive  themselves,  if  they  suppose  that  the  south  will  ever 
become  reconciled.     Upon  a  full  view  of  the   whole  subject,  1 
would  most  decidedly  recommend,  that  our  forbearance  and 
moderation  be  made  manifest  to  the  whole  union,  before  we 
enter  upon  any  doubtful  or  violent  remedy,  calculated  to  jeo- 
pardise  the   existence  of  the  federal  union  itself.     Our  com- 
plaints are  just,  and  our  cause  righteous— indurance  is  not  yet 
intolerable;  and  a  new  congress,  under   the    last  census,  will 
assemble  under  circumstances,  and  at  a  time  more  auspicious 
for  calm  and  patriotic  deliberation.    I  am  not  a  stranger  to  the 
selfishness  of  man  and  of  communities,  but  I  have  not  yet  lost 
all  confidence  in  the  virtue  and   intelligence   of  the  American 
people.     If  our  opponents  be  capable  of  wise  self-government, 
they  must  ere  long  be  brought  to  see  the  justice  of  our  cause: 
based  as  it  is  on  principles  no  less  essential  to  them  than  to  us; 
at  least,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  common  classes  of  the  la- 
boring people,  every  where,  will  yet  be  brought  to  unite  with 
us  against  the  whole  system,  as  being  designed  to  benefit  an 
aristocratic  few.  and  to  oppress  the  poor  for  the   exclusive  be- 
nefit' of  the  wealthy.     But  should  these,  my  best  anticipations 
be  founded  in  error,  and  originate  in   weakness,  I  beseech  my 
countrymen,  who  are  in  favor  of  direct  and  immediate  resis- 
tance, to  remember  that  they  are  required  by  every  principle 
of  sound  philosophy,  virtue  and  patriotism,  to  exercise  patience 
and  long  forbearance  toward  their  brethren,  of  the  same  faith 
and  principles  with  themselves,  in  regard  to  the  usurpations  of 
the  federal  government.     It  is  truly  gratifying  to  know,  that  the 
southern  people  a.'e  so  well  agreed,  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
evils  complained  of.     This  being  the  case,  nothing  but  union 
and  concert  are  wanting  to  give  an  irresistible  moral  force  to  our 
opinions  and  feelings,  and  to   make  ourselves  formidable  in  any 
event.     To  obtain  this  desired  union  of  action,  time  and  labor 
are  required.     I  do  not  consider  the  mode  and  manner  of  pro- 
ducing those  joint  deliberations  material,  nor  do  I  care  by  what 
name  such  councils  may  be  called.     It  is  only  necessary,  that 
these  measures  should  emanate  directly  from  the  enlightened 
and  deliberate  will  of  the  people;  founded  upon   their  inherent 
and  unalienable  rights;  admitted  to  be   extraordinary,  and  in- 
tended to  meet  a  most  extraordinary  crisis. 

No  state  can  act  efficiently  in  sustaining  her  just  rights  against 
a  mighty  power,  unless  her  own  population  are  united  in  the 
policy  to  be  pursued.  I  cannot  consider  it  advisable,  for  a  sin- 
gle state,  upon  her  separate  action,  to  undertake  to  force  a  re- 
dress of  grievances  from  th«  federal  government,  while  her  sis- 
ter states,  equally  interested,  are  not  even  consulted  as  to  the 
policy  to  be  pursued.  Principles  of  common  courtesy  must  con- 
cede to  the  members  of  the  same  confederacy  or  co-partnership, 
a  right  to  participate  in  all  councils,  where  the  subject  under 
consideration,  and  the  policy  to  be  adopted,  are  equally  interest 
ing  to  each  member.  Whenever  a  case,  however,  shall  arise, 
wherein  a  single  state  shall  be  oppressed  by  the  usurpations  of 
federal  power,  and  that  pressure  shall  be  confined  to  her  local 
interest  alone,  and  consequently  produce  no  identity  of  feeling, 
and  interest  in  the  other  states;  then  I  would  consider  it  the 
incumbent  duty  of  the  aggrieved  state  to  judge  and  act  for  her 
self,  independently  of  the  advice  and  opinions  of  others.  It  is 
due  to  the  sovereign  character  of  every  state  of  the  union,  to 


maintain  its  territorial  rights  and  policy  over  its  own  popula- 
tion. These  are  rights  which  can  never  be  surrendered  by  a 
free  state,  or  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  others.  But  upon 
the  subject  of  the  tariff,  shall  Georgia  undertake  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  the  whole  south?  Shall  we  not  hearken  to  the  voice 
and  movements  of  our  sister  states,  who  agree  with  us  in  prin- 
ciple and  feeling?  Or  shall  we  precipitately  rush  forward  upon 
a  novel  and  untried  theory,  which  may  disgust  our  sister  states, 
end  in  abortion,  and  prove  to  be  worse  than  submission  itself? 
The  states  which  agree  in  principle,  must  be  brought  to  act  in 
concert,  before  they  can  reasonably  hope  to  produce  the  con- 
summation desired  by  the  opponents  of  the  protective  system  as 
well  as  every  true  patriot  and  friend  of  the  federal  union.  Se- 
parate action  upon  this  subject  is  calculated  to  engender  strife 
and  disunion,  anarchy  and  confusion,  among  brethren  of  the 
same  principles. 

The  mystical  doctrine  of  nullification,  as  contended  for  by  its 
advocates,  has  only  tended  to  bewilder  the  minds  of  the  people, 
inflame  their  passions,  and  prepare  them  for  anarchy  and  re- 
volution. Whenever  it  spreads,  it  engenders  the  most  bitter 
strifes  and  animosities,  and  dissolves  the  most  endearing  rela- 
tions of  life.  I  believe  nullification  to  be  unsound,  dangerous 
and  delusive,  in  practice  as  well  as  theory. 

Its  advocates  have,  with  great  ability,  endeavored  to  make 
their  theory  harmonize  with  the  principles  and  operations  of  our 
federal  and  state  systems  of  government.  But  in  my  opinion 
the  very  essence  of  their  doctrine  tend3  directly  to  destroy  all 
harmony  between  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  must 
inevitably  produce  the  most  direct  and  vexatious  conflicts, 
whenever  it  may  be  attempted  by  a  state  to  enforce  the  theory 
of  nullification.  I  am  unable  to  comprehend,  or  conceive  of  the 
peaceable  constitutional  harmony,  which  would  attend  a  mea- 
sure emanating  one-twenty  fourth  part  of  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  union;  which  measure  should  stop  the  revenue  operations 
of  the  government.  Great  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  to  blend 
this  new  theory  with  the  admirable  principles  and  doctrines  of 
state  rights,  as  set  forth  and  successfully  advocated  by  Thomas 
Jefferson.  But  after  the  most  diligent  research,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  where  Mr.  Jefferson  ever  attempted  to  delude  the 
people  into  the  belief,  that  when  reason  failed,  and  endurance 
became  intolerable,  a  single  state  could,  by  its  acts  of  nullifica- 
tion, force  the  federal  government  to  retract  from  its  measures 
of  usurpation.  Mr.  Jefferson  would  have  called  such  a  measure, 
on  the  part  ofa  state,  by  its  plain  proper  name,  resistance  to  in- 
tolerable usurpation. 

Georgia  should  not  suffer  herself  to  be  deluded  or  flattered  into 
the  belief,  that  her  rights  have  heretofore  been  maintained  upon 
the  principles  and  doctrines  of  nullification,  as  contended  for  by 
its  present  advocates.  It  is  true,  we  may  look  back  with  pride 
and  pain,  on  our  past  conflicts  with  federal  usurpation.  Upon 
several  occasions,  we  have  been  compelled  to  throw  ourselves 
upon  our  reserved  rights,  and  resist  federal  encroachments;  but 
we  have  never  veiled  ourselves  in  the  flimsey  garment  of  peace- 
able, constitutional  nullification.  In  these  delicate  and  highly 
responsible  acts,  Georgia  has  always  relied  on  her  own  popula- 
tion, the  justice  of  her  cause,  and  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  sustain  her  unquestionable 
con  mi  onal  rights.  And,  hitherto,  our  confidence  has  not 
been  misplaced;  we  have  had  able  friends  and  advocates  in 
every  part  ol  the  union,  who  have  stood  by  us  in  times  of  the 
greatest  peril.  We  are  at  present  very  improperly  charged  with 
nullifying  the  intercourse  laws  and  Indian  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  when  in  fact,  these  laws  and  treaties  were  set  aside,  and 
had  become  measurably  obsolete  by  the  acts  and  assumptions  of 
the  Cherokee  Indians  themselves.  Georgia,  by  her  course  of 
policy,  has  only  nullified  the  arrogant  assumptions  of  sovereign 
power,  claimed  and  set  up  by  a  remnant  of  the  aboriginal  race, 
within  her  acknowledged  chartered  limits. 

Finally,  fellow  citizens,  let  us  strive  to  be  of  one  mind,  let 
our  measures  be  founded  in  wisdom,  justice  and  moderation — 
constantly  bearing  in  mind  the  sacred  truth,  that  a  nation  or 
state  "divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 

WILSON  LUMPKIN. 

PRICES  CURRENT  AT  BALTIMORE.— NOV.  23. 

[Extracted  from  the  American  Farmer.] 


Flour- 


-best  white 
-Howard  street 
-city  mills 


barrel 


Corn  meal , 
Wheat — best  white 
red     . 


6  75    a  7  25 
6  25    a  6  37£ 
5  87i  a  6  00 
3  50    a 

a  I  26 

a  i  20 


Corn — old       .     .    . 

new     .     .     . 

Clover  seed  .  .  . 
Timothy  .... 
Flaxseed  .... 
Whiskey — 1st  proof 
Wool — washed 

Saxony 


65 


-merino  and  mixed 


gallon 
pound 


-common 


Plaster  of  Paris  .     .     .     . 
Prime  beef— on  the  hoof 


1  22 
1  17 

80 

60 
7  50  a 
4  50  a 
1  50    a  1  62J 

31i  a 

45    a  50 

28    a  42 

25    a  28 
4  37J  a 


hund 5  00    a  5  50 


Wood— oak cord     .    .     .    .    4  00    a  4  50 

pine "         ....    2  25    a  2  50 

Unwashed  wool,  nearly  one  half  less  than  the  prices  above 
quoted. 
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$5»It  is  among  the  "miseries"  to  which  all  editors 
'  liebdomadary  journals  are  especially  subject,  to  pre- 
ire,  with  much  labor,  quantities  of  matter  which  can- 
)t  be  got  into  them,  and,  from  its  nature,  may  lose  all 
e  interest  which  it  might  have  had,  by  the  week's  de- 
y.  This  is  particularly  our  case  at  present — for  certain 
ings,  received  at  a  late  period,  demanded  an  insertion; 
id  have  as  well  forced  a  postponement  of  some  arti- 
es,  as  destroyed  the  interest  of  others.  We  hope  to 
spose  of  some  manuscripts  next  week. 
Among  the  things  postponed  is  the  history  of  the  pro- 
ess  of  the  cholera — but  this  shall  be  brought  up. — > 
re  are  happy  to  say  that  the  disease  had  nearly  sub- 
led  at  New  Orleans,  at  the  latest  accounts  which  we 
ve  from  that  city.  It  was  reported,  however,  that  it 
is  yet  raging  on  many  of  the  plantations. 

(Xj^The  second  session,  of  the  22nd  congress,  will  be 
mmenced  on  Monday  next,  and  some  apprehend  that 
will  be  a  "season  of  storms."  We  are  well  prepared, 
th  our  small,  but  yet  beautiful  and  clear  type  and  ca- 
cious  pages,  to  make  an  extensive  record  of  the  pro- 
edings  had,  or  documents  submitted — and  shall  give  an 
pecial  attention  to  these  things. 

It  would  seem  that  several  veiy  difficult  and  delicate 
estions  will  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the 
preservatives  of  the  people — and  of  the  "sovereign 
ites."  To  those  which  may  come  up  concerning  the 
-iff,  internal  improvements,  the  judiciary,  and,  per- 
ance,  the  bank  (by  some  new  turn  of  the  political 
\eel)- — there  will,  probably,  be  added  others  yet  more 
citing,  because  of  the  nexv  relations  between  the  Unit- 
States  and  the  "independent  state,"  or  "sovereign" 
tion  of  South  Carolina,  in  consequence  of  repudiatory 
:sof  the  convention  now  in  session  at  Colombia — which 
:ms  to  be  pushed  forward  with  a  resolution  "to  rule  or 
in"  the  union.  And  besides,  some  important  move- 
nts, growing  out  of  the  late  presidential  election,  and, 
ssibly,  looking  to  that  which  is  to  ensue  four  years 
nee,  may  be  made,  in  various  and  perplexing  shapes 
d  forms!  But  as  the  session  can  last  only  three 
>nths,  time  will  not  be  allowed  to  act  definitively  on  all 
:se  things — even  if  the  majority  shall  have  a  disposi- 
n  to  take  them  up  and  consider  them;  and,  except 
th  respect  to  matters  of  immediate  interest,  it  is  most 
ely  that  the  chief  part  of  the  sitting  will  be  expended 
"cutting  out  business"  for.  the  new  congress — which 
11  be  assembled  a  year  hence,  unless  sooner  called  by 
;  president,  as  some  anticipate  that  it  will  be,  because 
the  "crisis"  at  which  they  think  we  have  arrived. 
On  all  these  points,  as  well  as  on  others  which  may  be 
2sented,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  a  better  spirit 
11  prevail  than  has  heretofore  existed:  for,  we  think, 
nust  be  generally  admitted,  that  some  proceedings  have 
sn  influenced  by  personal  preferences  or  political  pre- 
lices — that  certain  tilings  have  been  pushed  forward 
d  some  retarded,  and  others  warmly  opposed  or  re- 
itantly  conceded,  because  of  some  real  or  supposed  ef- 
:t  which  they  might  have  had  on  the  presidential  elec- 
n.  "Men  are  but  men,"  and  individuals  cannot  always 
,est  themselves  of  private  partialities,  however  desir- 
s  they  may  be  of  ascertaining  and  pursuing  the  public 
od.  The  fresh  result  of  the  election  will  place  gentle- 
in  under  new  circumstances,  and  stimulate  a  sinking  of 
:  character  of  the  politician,  and  a  raising  up  of  that  of 
'.statesman;  and  persons  whose  principles  are  really  the 
ne,  will  not  remain  separated  in  opinion  by  questions 
mere  expediency,  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  operat- 
;.  Hence  the  right  will  be  attended  to  under  more 
ttering  prospects,  and  accomplished,  perhaps,  with  in- 
cased unanimity  and  power.  '■'The  times  are  out  o' 
nt,"  and  the  best  heads  and  purest  hands  of  the  coun- 
are  required  to  secure  the  republic  in  the  enjoyment 
"peace,  liberty  and  safety:"  recollecting;,  however,  I 
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that  "he  who  gives  up  essential  liberty  [or  right]  to  pur- 
cliase  temporary  safety,  deserves  neither  liberty  nor  safe- 
ty:" and  that  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  must  be  maintain- 
ed. In  this  feeling,  and  with  a  humble  view  to  the  at- 
tainment of  these  purposes,  we  shall — freely,  as  hereto- 
fore, offer  our  opinions  on  things  as  they  are  presented  to 
the  public  consideration,  as  may  seem  to  be  required — but 
specially  endeavor  to  enable  our  readers  to  obtain  "a 
view  of  the  whole  ground,"  that  they  may  form  opinions 
for  themselves.  And,  while  faithfully  maintaining  and 
firmly  enforcing  individual  opinion,  we  hold  it  to  be 
among  the  first  of  republican  duties  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  the  people,  whenever  it  is  fairly  expressed,  and  yield 
a  cheerful  and  prompt  obedience  to  the  constitution  and 
the  law — as  understood  by  the  majority  having  charge 
over  the  national  affairs,  even  if  dissenting  from  the  opi- 
nion of  that  majority — for  without  such  obedience,  the  end 
of  constitutional  government  must  fail,  and  the  reign  of 
force  take  place  of  the  dominion  of  reason.  But  such 
obedience  reduces  no  man's  right  to  effect  changes  of  the 
law,  or  of  its  administration,  by  the  use  of  constitutional 
means — through  public  opinion  and  the  power  of  the  bal- 
lot. 

Nullification.  Mr.  Poinsett's  speech,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  South  Carolina  state  convention,  and  of 
the  disjointed  Georgia  anti-tariff  convention,  with  several 
other  matters  inserted  in  the  present  sheet,  for  or  against 
nullification,  will  be  read  with  much  interest;  and  we  have 
on  hand  certain  other  matters  in  relation  to  the  tariff", 
which  should  rouse  the  friends  of  domestic  industry  to  a 
lively  sense  of  the  actual  condition  in  which  they  are  now 
placed. 

The  doctrine  of  nullification  receives  no  countenance  in 
Tennessee;  and  in  Kentucky,  meetings  of  citizens  are  held 
(without  regard  to  the  part}-  lines  that  divide  them),  and 
proceedings  had,  which  shew  the  best  spirit  to  stand  by 
and  preserve  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  In  Georgia, 
the  ultra  party  seems  to  have  failed;  and  though  much  is 
said  about  nullifying  in  Alabama,  there  is  no  probability 
that  the  doings  of  Sultth  Carolina  will  be  approved.  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  JWssissippi  and  Louisiana,  are 
decidedly  opposed  to  them;  and  yet,  perhaps,  a  Southern 
convention  may  be  agreed  upon — unless  the  prompt  and 
strong  and  "sovereign"  measures  about  to  be  pursued  in 
South  Carolina,  shall  do  away,  for  the  time  being,  all 
matters  of  argument  in  a  resort  to  arms;  for  under  such 
an  ordinance  as  has  been  reported  to  the  convention  of 
that  state,  (and,  no  doubt,  will  pass),  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible, in  our  apprehension,  to  avoid  "the  trial  by  battle," 
and  preserve  the  union:  and,  to  suppose  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  permit  the  importation  of 
goods  into  South  Carolina,  unless  the  duties  assessed  upon 
them  are  paid,  or  secured,  seems  hardly  less  unreasona- 
ble, than  it  would  be  to  expect  that  gen.  Jackson,  just  re- 
elected president  by  a  triumphant  majority,  should  abdi- 
cate his  place,  on  the  requisition  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 

The  ordinance  reported  to  the  South  Carolina  conven- 
tion, is  full-blooded  nullification,  and,  if  adopted  by  that 
body  and  submitted  to  by  the  United  States,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  dissolution  of  the  union. 

The  gentleman  who  communicated  a  copy  of  this  ordi- 
nance to  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  says, — 
"the  general  committee  could  not  agree  on  a  projet,  some 
"citizens  of  the  United  States  being  amongst  them,  and 
"a  sub-committee  of  seven  was  appointed,  who  made  a 
"most  voluminous  report,  concluding  with  recommend- 
"ing  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance,'*  which  we  insert. 
General  Hayne  was  chairman  of  one  or  both  of  the  com 
mittees,  and  the  report  is  understood  to  be  from  his  pf 
Our  correspondent  adds — "the  fourth  paragraph  of  I 
"ordinance  places  us  in  the  same  situation  as  British 
"jects;  and  if  the  president  does  not  provide  for  us 
"means  of  escape,  we  shall  be  aliens  in  our  native 
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Mossr.  A  Philadelphia  paper  says— "The  Northern 
Liberty  loan  at  five  per  cent,  redeemable  in  1855,  has  all 
been  taken  at  an  average  premium  of  six  and  a  quarter 
per  cent. " 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  persons  who  have  mo- 
ney are  anxious  to  make  long  investments  of  it — and  yet 
it  is  much  needed  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  busi- 
ness.    This  does  not  shew  a  wholesome  state  of  society. 

Coat,.  It  appears  that  a  large  body  of  bituminous  coal 
exists  in  Tioga  county,  Pennsylvania,  the  market  for 
which  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the  state,  or  city,  of  New 
York,  by  a  short  rail  road  to  the  Ghemung  canal,  and 
thence  to  the  great  canal — to  effect  which,  it  is  said,  that 
not  more  than  150,000  dollars  will  be  required.  The 
viens  of  coal  already  opened  shew  a  product  equal  to 
5,000  tons  per  acre— it  is  "found  to  give  out  a  strong 
heat,  to  burn  with  a  light  flame,  caking  also,  as  is  com- 
mon with  bituminous  coal,"  and  to  contain  "very  little 
sulpher  of  pyrites,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  as 
itgoe8  deeper,  these  will  be  altogether  wanting." 

"At  Coal-run  and  Bear  creek,  within  the  space  of  144 
feet,  are  nine  coal  seams.  Their  thickness  respectively 
vary  from  1^  to  3|  feet,  and  their  aggregate  thickness  at 
the  outcrop  is  18  feet. 

"The  highest  situation  at  which  coal  has  been  noticed, 
is  470  feet  above  the  Tioga,  and  the  lowest  is  219  feet, 
thus  giving  a  range  of  250  feet  in  which  coal  abounds. 

"Air.  Taylor  estimates  that  20,000  acres  surrounding 
Blossburgh,  are  within  the  denomination  of  coal  lands. 
They  are  intersected  longitudinally  by  the  main  valley  of 
the  Tioga,  and  transversely  by  numerous  deep  ravines, 
descending  to  that  river,  at  almost  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass. It  is  evident  that  the  facility  of  working  is  greatly 
increased  by  this  position  of  the  ground." 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  company  to  work  these  mines 
and  open  a  market  for  their  natural  products — -which  now 
are,  almost,  without  value.  And  so  they  must  remain, 
under  the  let-ns-alone,  or  stand-still  policy  of  southern 
politicians.  But  we  hope  for  a  better  policy  in  the  north 
— -and  in  proof,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  state,  that,  by  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  and  rail  road,  73,313  tons  of 
Lackawana  coal  had  been  received  on  the  17th  ult.  in  the 
present  season,  for  the -supply  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  Hudson,  he. 

Steel,  of  an  excellent  quality,  seems  about  to  be 
abundantly  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  We 
hear  of  several  new  establishments.  Among  them  one 
at  Cincinnati. 

Protestant  Episcopal  isisuors.  Of  Pennsylvania, 
White;  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine,  Griswold;  Connecticut,  Brownell;  Vermont, 
Hopkins;  New  York,  Onder clonic;  New  Jersey,  Doane; 
Maryland,  Stone;  Virginia,  Meade;  North  Carolina, 
Ives;  Ohio,  Mcllvaine;  Kentucky,  Smith;  South  Caro- 
lina is  vacant  by  the  decease  of  bishop  Brown.  The  ve- 
nerable bishop  IVIdte  has  an  assistant-bishop,  Onderdonk, 
brother  of  the  bishop  of  New  York. 

Late  Stephen  Girakd.  It  appears  from  a  report 
made  to  the  city  councils  of  Philadelphia,  that  [a  part  of] 
the  personal  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Girard,  in  the  hands 
of  his  executors,  and,  except  in  one  or  two  small  items, 
consisting  wholly  in  stocks,  amounts  to  $1,303,758.  This 
includes  the  capital  of  his  bank,  which  was  founded  upon 
$970,000  in  the  5  per  cent,  stocks  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  which  cost  1,187,918  dollars,  because,  of 
the  premium  paid. 

Ma.  Barium  r.  The  Raleigh  Register  of  the  15th 
instant,  says  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  North  Carolina 
has  gone  for  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  and  as  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Barbour  is  po- 
litically dead.  [Mr.  B's  policy,  surely,  was  a  strange 
one.] 

Mr.  Clayton.  *It  will  be  recollected  that  this  gentle- 
man, of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States 
from  Georgia,  promised  a  reply  to  Mr.  Adams'  separate 
report  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
Suites.     It  has.  at  last,  appeared  in  the  Georgia  Journal 


of  the  15th  ult.  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  and 
occupies  nearly  nine  closely  printed  columns. 

The  following  extracts  may  shew  the  character  of  this 
article: 

The  introductory  paragraph  runs  thus — 
"Prom  a  declaration,  thrice  repeated,  in  your  attack 
upon  the  majority  of  the  bank  committee,  that  you  im- 
puted 'no  injustice  of  intention'  to  their  course,  you  might 
readily  imagine  I  had  no  just  grounds  of  replication  to 
your  labored  defence  of  the  bank.  But  you  may  not  per- 
haps reflect  that  your  political  relation  to  the  public,  and 
the  past  treacheries  of  your  life,  entitle  your  reasoning 
powers  to  much  more  faith  than  your  word;  the  first  may 
deceive,  the  latter  cannot;  and  where  you  might  utterly 
fail  in  obtaining  belief  for  your  declaration,  you  might 
receive  wonderful  applause  for  your  ingenuity.  Having 
exerted  all  your  powers  to  convict  yourself  of  inconsis- 
tency, and  to  destroy  your  own  testimony  by  the  force  of 
argument,  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable,  and  of  which  you 
cannot  complain,  if  I  should  seize  the  opportunity  to 
make  you  choose  between  the  sophister  and  the  hypo- 
crite. " 

And  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  is  as  follows: 
At  the  next  presidential  polls, 

When  the  base  coalition  tools, 
As  black  as  Ebony  their  souls 

And  noxious  as  the  Upas, 
Shall  sink  to  infamy  at  last 

With  nothing  left  but  their  disgrace 
Then  truth  will  shine,  in  native  grace, 
Resplendent  as  the  'Topaz.' 

A.  S.  Clayton. 

John  Howard  Payne.  A  magnificent  benefit  was  to  be 
given  to  this  distinguished  dramatic  writer,  at  the  Park 
theatre,  New  York,  on  Thursday  evening  last.  Mr.  P. 
has  just  returned  to  his  native  country,  from  England, 
having  written  about  sixty  successful  pieces  for  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  performer! 
in  the  United  States  had  volunteered  their  services,  anc 
the  character  of  the  proceeding  may  be  gathered  from  tin 
fact,  that  Forrest  would  make  the  journey  from  Boston 
and  perform  any  part  that  might  be  assigned  him,  exeep 
that  of  a  female,  "in  which  he  was  not  confident  that  In 
would  feel  at  home! "  The  price  of  tickets  was  five  dol 
lars,  whether  to  the  pit  or  boxes. 

Indian  emigrants.  The  late  Arkansas  papers  say- 
We  are  informed  that  about  2,200  emigrating  Choctaw 
arrived  at  Memphis  on  or  about  the  28th  ult.  and  wouh 
embark  on  board  some  steam  boat,  in  a  few  days,  fo: 
Roe,  on  White  river,  where  the  United  State 
teams  will  receive  them,  and  transport  them  to  their  nev 
home  west  of  this  territory. 

A  delegation  of  the  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida,  un 
der  the  direction  of  major  Fagan,  came  up  in  the  steam 
boat  Little  Rock,  on  their  way  to  explore  the  country  wes 
of  Arkansas,  with  the  view  of  selecting  a  new  residence 
near  the  Creeks,  to  which  nation  they  belong,  for  the  fu 
ture  homes  of  their  tribe.  They  purchased  horses  a 
this  place,  and  left  yesterday  morning  for  the  west,  an< 
intend  proceeding  direct  to  Fort  Gibson. 

Important  Indian  treaty.  We  learn  from  the  Li 
berty  (Indiana)  Port  Folio,  of  the  10th  ult.  that  the  com 
missioners  appointed  for  the  purpose,  have  effected  i 
treaty  with  the  Pottowatomie  Indians,  by  which  the  In 
dians  cede  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands  lying  h 
Indiana,  and  all  soutii  of  the  Grand  River  in  Michigan 
and  all  east  of  the  river  La  Plein,  in  Illinois,  with  th< 
exception  of  a  few  very  small  reservations.  The  whol 
tract  contains  between  six  and  seven  millions  of  acres 
and  is  represented  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality  of  land 
We  are  told,  says  the  Port  Folio,  that  the  treaty  was  ob 
tained  on  terms  liberal  to  the  government,  but  we  hav< 
not  learned  the  entire  conditions. 

Lexington  (Kt.)  rail  road.  The  Reporter,  of  tin 
17th  inst.  says  the  Lexington  rail  road  is  progressing  v  i tl 
great  rapidity.  The  grading  in  some  of  the  intermedia* 
sections  between  the  first  division  and  Frankfort,  has  ai 
ready  been  completed,  and  the  heavy  embankments  an( 
deep  cuts  on  others,  arc  in  a  state  of  "forwardness.  Tin 
Reporter  adds,  that  "the  contractors  on  all   parts  of  tin 
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give  liberal  wages  to  sober  industrious  laborers,  and  i      ANTMtMKraii r !    From  the  York  (Pennsylvania J  Re- 
tt is  no  where  in  the  United   States  a  more  healthy    publican.  _  Several  persons  have:  been  spoken  of  ascandi- 


;ction  than  the  line  of  this  work." 

New  York  canal  revenues.  The  following  is  a 
jmparative  statement  of  the  sums  paid  into  the  treasury 
ir  salt  duties  and  tolls  on  the  canals  of  the  state,  for  Oc- 
tber,  1831  and  183'2 


Tolls, 
rie  and  Champ 
•swego 
ayuga  and  Seneca 


anals 


1831  1832 

$177,853  94     $206,686  74 
1,959  44 


1,629  37 


3,U67  89 
1,864  88 


$181,442  75 


$211,619  51 

30,176  76 

S3,930  12 

6,875  82 


ncrease  of  tolls  for  October 

Salt  duties  27,054  30 

iicrease  of  salt  duties  for  Oct. 

Total  increase  of  canal  revenue  for  tolls  and  salt  duties 
jr  the  month  of  October,  compared  with  last  year,  thir- 
p-seven  thousand  fifty-two  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents. 

[Argus. 

Cotton.  Comparison  of  the  consumption  of  cotton, 
a  France  and  England. 

From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Years.  In  England.  In  Fran.ce. 

1822  144,1 80,000  lbs.  64,559,700  Ms. 

1823  147,125,000  51,693,600 

1824  174,174,000  73,187,400 

1825  169,164,000  64,938,000' 

1826  164,640,000  84,300,300 

1827  211,167,000  83,907,900 

1828  217,701,000  71,916,900 

1829  221,676,000  79,425,000 

1830  242,000,000  75,235,200 

1831  257,500,000  73,152,900 
[According  to  the  preceding  statement,  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  is  considerably  less  in,  France  than  in  the 
United  States.  About  85  millions  of  pounds  will  be 
used  in  our  factories  in  the  present  year.  Is  not  this  a 
market  worth  looking  to?] 

The  salt  manufacture.  About  10,000  feet  have 
been  added  to  the  salt  manufactories  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  The  whole  number  of  feet  now 
miounts  to  about  1,425,000.  The  average  quantity  of 
salt  manufactured  to  the  thousand  feet  is  less  during  the 
present  season,  than  in  the  preceding.  The  whole  amount 
made  in  this  country  during  1832  is  not  materially  dif- 
ferent from  358,250  bushels.  [Barnstable  Jour. 


Bad  state  of  society.  The  Huntsville,  (Ala.)  Ad- 
vocate of  the  10th  November,  notices  an  affray  at  the 
Bell  tavern,  in  which  a  respectable  person  was  fired 
upon  and  killed,  on  the  preceding  Monday,  "plunging 
a  young  and  interesting  family  in  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing"— and  saying  it  is  the  third  "homicide"  within  a  few 
weeks,  independent  of  an  attempt  at  "assassination," 
which  failed. 

The  best  remedy  for  these  things,  we  believe,  would 
he  the  certain  and  swift  punishment  of  them,  in  peni- 
tentiary establishments — when  the  offence  of  murder  can- 
not be  made  out;  with  the  adoption  of  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  carrying  of  deadly  weapons,  by  individuals. — 
If  this  practice  was  rendered  disgraceful,  (as,  surely, 
it  ought,  in  general,  to  be  considered),  many  of  these 
fatal  rencontres  would  not  happen. 

CoLR-nLooDF.D  MunnERS.  A  paper  published  in  Eden- 
ton,  N.  C.  states  that  on  Thursday  evening  previous,  "a 
man  in  Beatie  county,  having  become  offended  with  ano- 
ther, resolved  to  take  his  life;  but  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  purpose  met  with  an  unoffending  person  whom  he 
mistook  for  his  victim,  and  whom  he  assaulted  and  beat 
so  that  he  died.  Upon  learning  the  fact  of  his  mistake, 
nothing  discouraged,  he  renewed  his  search  for  the  object 
of  his  pursuit,  whom  he  at  length  found,  and  whom  he 
also  murdered  by  cutting  his  throat.  It  is  added,  that 
although  these  crimes  wore  perpetrated  in  the  presence 
of  several  persons,  the  perpetrator  was  permitted  to  es- 
cape. " 


lates  for  this  dignity,  [the  senate  of  the  United  States]^ 
and  it  is  said,  that  a  combination  exists,  which  if  true, 
will  indicate  on  one  side,  a  total  want  of  principle.  How- 
ever, as  the  Richmond  Enquirer  says,  nous  verrons. 

John  Sergeant  is  one  who  is  spoken  of  as  likely  to 
unite  a  sufficient  Dumber  of  votes.  We  hope,  however, 
that  no  anti-masonic  member  will  forget,  that,  although 
Mr.  Sergeant  is  not  a  mason,  yet  he  is  one  of  the  bitter- 
est foes  which  our  principles  can  meet  with,  and,  conse- 
quently, they  had  as  well  vote  directly  for  a  mason,  as  a 
man  of  the  above  class.  We  have  nothing  to  do  as  a 
parly  but  to  look  to  our  principles,  let  the  consequence 
be  as  it  may.  Let  us  form  no  connexion  which  will  pro- 
duce the  sacrifice  of  these  principles;  ours  is  a  straight 
course.,  and  there  are  no  circuitous  paths  which  lead  to 
its  end. 


Pennsylvania.  Gen.  McKean,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  (he  electoral  ticket  in  this  state,  said,  in  his  letter  to 
the  editor  ot  the  Montrose  Register  of  September  15, 
(see  page  186),  that  "meetings  of  squads"  would  be  got 
up  with  a  view  of  transferring  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  for  the  vice  presidency,  and  to  retire 
Mr.  Wilkins,  for  whom  the  gentlemen  nominated  on  the 
electoral  ticket  were  pledged  to  vote;  and  a  good  many 
meetings  have  been  held  as  was  predicted  by  gen.  Mc- 
Kean, to  accomplish  this  purpose.  One  at  Pittsburgh, 
called  by  the  " Hickory  and  Switch  clubs,1''  appears  to  have 
taken  the  lead  in  this  matter;  and  Messrs.  David  Lynch 
and  E.  J.  Roberts  have  addressed  a  circular,  inviting  a 
re-assembling  of  the  convention  by  which  the  electors 
were  nominated,  that  said  electors  may  be  relieved  of 
their  pledge  to  vote  for  Mr.  Wilkins,  he,  Among  other 
proceedings  at  this  meeting,  were  the  following — 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  E.  J.  Roberts  be  appoint- 
ed to  read  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  McKean,  refusing  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

The  above  request  having  been  complied  with  by  Mr. 
Roberts,  the  following  resolutions  were  offered  and 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  have  viewed  with  feelings  of  in- 
dignation, the  extraordinary  conduct  of  Samuel  McKean, 
towards  the  democracy  of  this  state,  as  exhibited  in  his 
recent  letter,  impliedly  recommending  the  support  of 
either  Sergeant  or  Ellmaker  for  the  vice  presidency;  in- 
dignation, however,  unmingled  with  much  surprise,  as 
his  political  delinquency  has  long  been  with  us  a  matter 
amounting  to  more  than  suspicion. 

Resolved,  That  as  gen.  Samuel  McKean  has  lately,  by 
letter,  expressed  his  determination  to  pursue  a  course  in 
relation  to  the  election  for  vice  president  that  this  meet- 
ing deem  anti-democratic,  and  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
his  party,  and  forgetting,  as  he  has  done,  that  the  people 
of  this  state,  who  elected  him  elector,  have  a  right  to  in- 
struct him  as  to  their  wishes;  and  that  the  representative 
is  bound  to  obey  the  will  of  the.  constituent,  is  the  great 
leading  principle  of  republican  governments.  It  is  in 
consequence  thereof,  hereby  intimated  to  him,  that,  by 
resigning  the  office  of  elector,  he  will  oblige  former 
friends  and  supporters. 

Samuel  Scott  was  chairman,  John  Andon  vice  presi- 
dent, and  Richard  Phillips  and  N.  P.  Fetterman,  secre- 
taries, of  the  Pittsburgh  meeting. 

The  "Pennsylvanian"  earnestly  approves  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  says — "We  would  meet  the  crisis  fearless- 
ly and  promptly — we  would  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  at 
once — for  nothing  can  be  gained,  while  all  may  be  lost 
by  delay;  in  a  word,  if  there  be  a  gordian  knot  in  the 
way,  which  the  people  cannot  untie,  we  would  have  them 
to  cut  it.  Martin  Van  Buren  is  the  choice  of  the  union 
as  the  vice  president;  Pennsylvania,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  had  separated  herself  from  her  sisters  of  the  union 
on  this  topic  for  a  time;  it  would  become  her  to  regain 
her  place,  and  if  she  has  a  mind  to  do  so,  who  shall  op- 
pose her? 


North  Carolina.  The  Greensborough  Patriot  has 
been  favored,  by  the  grand  jury  of  Guilford  county,  with 
the  following  presentment. 


lil 
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State  of  JY5  Carolina,  Guilford  county. —Superior  court 
of  law,  fall  term,  1832. 
Wc  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Guilford  and  state 
of  North  Carolina,  at  October  term,  13.32,  take  this  oc- 
casion to  express  our  disapprobation  of  the  doctrine  oi 
nullification,  prevalent  with  the  citizens  of  a  sister  state, 
whose  opinions  and  interests  are  generally  congenial  with 
our  own;  and  we  do  so  because  we  consider  the«»wo?i  ot 
these  states  as  the  only  instrument  whereby  our  national 
welfare  has  been  or  can  be  preserved,  and  because  we 
look  upon  nullification  as  tending  towards  a  dissolution 
of  our  glorious  union,  civil  war  and  bloodshed. 

Mississippi.  We  have  a  copy  of  the  new  constitution 
of  this  state,  and  shall,  as  a  matter  of  course,  publish  it, 
at  some  "convenient  season."  We  have  already  briefly 
noticed  some  of  its  peculiar  features,  in  page  222. 

*  American  police.  The  following  short  paragraph  has 
more  matter  in  it,  than  all  the  volumes  of  Mrs.  capt. 
Basil  Hall,  and  capt.  Mrs.  Trollope: 

"The  boatmen  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  are  the  most 
riotous  and  lawless  set  of  people  in  America,  and  the 
least  inclined  to  submit  to  the  constituted  authorities.  At 
Cincinnati  I  saw  one  of  these  persons  arrested  on  the 
wharf  for  debt.  He  seemed  little  inclined  to  submit,  as, 
could  he  contrive  to  escape  to  the  opposite  shore,  he  was 
safe.  He  called  upon  his  companions  in  the  flat  boat, 
who  came  instantly  to  his  assistance,  and  were  apparently 
ready  to  rescue  him  from  the  clutches  of  this  transatlan- 
tic bum-bailiff.  The  constable  instantly  pulled  out — not 
a  pistol,  but  a  small  piece  of  paper,  and  said,  "I  take 
him  in  the  name  of  the  state."  The  messmates  of  the 
unfortunate  navigator  looked  at  him  for  some  time,  and 
then  one  of  them  said  drily,  "I  guess  you  must  go  with 
the  constable."  Subsequently,  at  New  York,  I  heard  one 
evening  a  row  at  a  tavern,  and  wishing  to  see  the  process 
of  capturing  a  refractory  citizen,  I  entered  with  some 
other  persons.  The  constable  was  there,  unsupported 
by  any  of  his  brethren,  and  it  seemed  to  me  morally  im- 
possible that,  without  assistance,  he  could  take  half  a 
dozen  fellows  who  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
whipping  each  other.  However,  bis  baud  seemed  to  be 
as  potent  as  the  magic  wand  of  Armida,  for,  on  placing  it 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  combatants,  they  fell  into  the 
ranks  and  marched  oft*  with  him  as  quietly  as  if  they  bad 
been  sheep.  Even  in  large  towns  in* the  western  country, 
the  constable  has  no  men  under  his  command,  but  always 
finds  most  powerful  allies  in  llie  citizens  themselves,  when- 
ever a  culprit  is  to  be  captured.'''' 

[Ferral's  Rambles  in  America. 

The  Poles.  The  ~Se\v  York  American,  speaking  of 
the  number  of  Polish  exiles  in  that  city,  says, 

"Many  of  them,  after  pledging  the  i'cxv  valuables  with 
which  they  escaped  from  their  country,  have  finally  been 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  their  scanty  wardrobes,  and 
pawned  their  very  coats  off  their  backs,  to  provide  them- 
selves wherewith  to  subsist  upon." 

And  after  stating  that  the  nephew  of  Pulaski  is  among 
he  sufferers,  he  adds, 

"We  are  told,  too,  that  some  of  these  officers  have 
brought  their  families  with  them,  and  that  females,  whose 
heroic  disposition  bore  up  with  more  than  manly  fortitude 
against  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  arc  now  exposed  to  the 
more  harrassing,  because  inglorious,  ills  of  poverty,  under 
circumstances  the  most  aggravated  and  disheartening. 
The  silent  appeals  of  such  as  these  will  not  remain  un- 
answered; and  those  fair  hands  which  are  always  so  ac- 
tive in  turning  a  harmless  taste  for  nicknacks  into  account, 
by  manufacturing  and  selling  elegant  trifles  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor,  will  not  remain  idle  when  it  is  the  wives 
and  sisters  of  those  who  have  done  every  thing  for  their 
country,  that  are  the  objects  of  their  bounty  and  their 
care.  Let  something  be  done  at  once  by  all  parties;  and 
the  moment  that  congress  meet,  let  a  resolution  be  intro- 
duced for  a  grant  of  land  to  the  heirs  of  Polish  officers  who 
served  in  the  armies  of  the  American  revolution'  so  that 
their  countrymen  shall  at  least  have  one  asylum  and  home- 
stead in  the  land  that  Pulaski  and  Kosciousko  helped  to 
redeem. 


The  new  tui-coloh.  The  following  is  the  conclud- 
ing sentence  of  the  history  of  Switzerland,  comprised  in 
the  19th  number  ofLardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopa-dia. 

"The  fate  of  emperors  no  longer  waits  the  arbitrament 
of  Alpine  shepherds;  and  the  masses  of  modern  warfare 
laugh  to  scorn  individual  heroism.  But  the  triumphs  of 
peace  are  yet  reserved  for  Switzerland:  her  standard  shows 
the  trois  couleurs  of  education,  economy,  industry; 

"asd  of  that  empire  there  shall  be  no  EX1)." 

[And  yet  Switzerland  hires  her  children  to  fight  and 
to  kill  men,  women  and  children  who  never  offended 
them,  or  stood  opposed  to  their  country  or  its  interests- 
making  mere  machines  of  "educated,  economical  and  in- 
dustrious" human    beings— MURDERERS  FOR  PA*!] 

A  great  sheep.  A  prodigious  Switzerland  sheep,  ex- 
hibited at  Stourbridge  fair,  caused  a  very  great  sensation 
among  the  Cambridgeshire  farmers,  few  of  whom  antici- 
pated seeing  a  sheep  of  the  enormous  weight  of  402  lbs. 
standing  five  feet  in  height,  and  being  seven  feet  in  length. 
The  sheep  was  yeaned  on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
and  is  now  three  years  old.  It  has  been  publicly  exhibi- 
ted to -the  most  distinguished  naturalists  in  Europe,  and 
at  the  Tuilleries  in  Paris,  before  the  royal  family  of 
France.  It  has  produced  annually  35lbs.  of  wool,  and  is 
carried  in  a  caravan  to  fairs,  as  an  extraordinary  curiosi- 
ty. [  Wakefield  ( Eug. )  Journal. 


Russia  trade.  London,  Oct.  15.  The  commercial 
advices  from  the  Russian  capital,  respecting  the  state  of 
trade  there,  are  of  an  interesting  description.  The  mer- 
cantile transactions  were  conducted  on  an  extended  scale, 
and  large  purchases  of  the  staple  articles  of  Russian  pro- 
duce had  been  made  for  the  English  markets.  The  quan- 
tity of  tallow  shipped  off  up  to  the  date  of  the  present  ad- 
vices (the  26th  ult. )  amounted  to  134,000  casks,  and  4,000 
casks  purchased  since  last  post,  were  ready  to  be  put  on 
board.  The  quantity  of  tallow-  remaining  unsold  was 
about  20,000  casks,  making  the  total  supply  for  the  sea- 
son nearly  160,000  casks.  So  active  had  been  the  demand 
that  the  price,  which  some  weeks  back  was  118  rubles, 
had  advanced  to  124  rubles  per  pood.  In  hemp  there  had 
also  been  some  considerable  purchases  made  recently,  in 
all  amounting  to  8,000  tons,  and  74  rubles  per  pood  for 
clean,  60  for  outshot,  and  50  rubles  per  pood  for  half 
clean  qualities.  The  exchange  on  London  had  been  as 
high  as  Wd.  43-64ths,  but  the  last  quotation  was  10«t 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  sea- 
son, there  had  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  520  British  ves- 
sels, and  490  had  sailed.  The  market  for  tallow  here  at 
present  attracts  a  good  deal  of  interest.  In  consequence 
of  the  short  stock  the  price  on  'change  yesterday  after- 
noon was  from  at  42s.  6<7.  per  cwt,  or  from  4.?.  to  As.  fid. 
higher  than  in  1830,  and  3s.  Gd.  per  cwt.  above  what  is 
realized  in  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  The  pre- 
sent stock  is  only  about  15,500  casks  against  42,000  casks 
on  this  day  last  year.  The  arrivals  since  the  1st  of  July, 
have  been  47,400  casks,  being  nearly  6,000  less  than  the 
-arrivals  up  to  the  same  week  of  last  year.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  large  supplies  of  tallow  from  Russia,  the  price  of 
town  tallow  continues  to  improve,  and  is  now  quoted  at 
4Ss.  per  cwt.  being  2s.  per  cwt.  higher  than  in  the  same 
week  of  last  year. 

English  electioneering.  From  Bell's  Weekly  Mes- 
senger. "Unions  and  associations  are  now  proceeding  in 
the'"  north  of  England,  and  are  acting  in  a  manner  which 
must  expose  the  parties  to  legal  prosecution.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  clubs  and  unions  is  to  overbear  all  the  elec- 
tors in  the  towns  and  districts  in  which  such  clubs  exist. 
Their  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  despotic  as  those  Irish 
associations,  upon  which  they  have  modelled  themselves. 
They  hind  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  compact  to  act 
in  one  body,  for  the  return  of  some  particular  person, 
and  so  far,  perhaps,  there  is  no  objection,  as  the  same 
means  are  open  to  the  friends  of  both  sides,  and  there  is 
no  injury  to  individuals.  They  next  give  notice  to  every 
tradesman,  shopkeeper,  and  retail  dealer,  and  in  some 
instances,  to  small  manufacturers,  that  they  will,  in  no 
case,  either  work  for  them,  or  deal  with  them,  unless 
they  give  their  vote  to  the  party  so  nominated:  a  proceed- 
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Jackson. 

Clay. 

5,097 

3,578 

5,861 

.     4,420 

3,981 

4,186 

1,88-2 

1,441 

3,275 

967 

3,207 

4,932 

1,556 

1,192 

2,946 

2,039 

3,089 

1,849 

2,397 

2,600 

33,291 

27,204 

27,204 

ig  at  once  unfair,  tyrannical,  and  grossly  illegal— that 
,  if  the  non-dealing"  be  carried  into  practice  generally, 
:,-  in  such  case,  the  party  injured  may  unquestionably 
ic  any  of  the  confederates,  and  may  take  the  common 
w  remedy  of  indictment  for  a  conspiracy. " 

ELECTIONS. 
Maine.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  votes  as  given  in  the 
sveral  counties: — 


York,  complete 
Cumberland  " 
Lincoln  " 

Hancock  " 
Waldo  " 

Kennehec  " 
Washington  " 
Penobscot  " 
Oxford  " 

Somerset       " 


Jackson  majority  6.087 

But  what  is  said  to  be  the  official  list  gives  the  following  ag- 
igates — 

For  Jackson  33,984 

Clay  27,362 

Wirt  841 

New  Hampshire.  The  exact  majority  for  the  Jackson 
:ctoral  ticket  in  this  state  is  given  at  5,692.  For  Jackson 
.,146— Clay  19,454. 

Massachusetts.    The  votes  for  governor,  so  far  as  received, 
uidfl  thus — 
Lincoln  (national  republican)  33,128 

Morton  (Jackson)  -  14,705 

Lathrop  (anti-mason)  14,383 

The  whole  number  of  votes  for  electors  of  president  was 
,638— necessary  to  a  choice  30,320.  The  lowest  on  the  Clay 
;ket  was  31,671;  so  the  whole  list  was  elected. 

Highest  on  the  Clay  ticket  32,006 

**        "        Anti-masonic  14,692 

"         «         Jackson  13,933 

Returns  not  made  from  several  towns  in  season,  were  re- 
sted. 

Jeremiah  Nelson,  a  national  republican,  has  been  elected  a 
ember  of  congress  from  the  long  contested  Essex  North  district. 
ie  votes  were  for  Mr.  Nelson  2,952,  Mr.  Osgood  1,686,  and  94 
altering. 

Rhode  Island.  The  exact  returns  are  not  received,  but  it 
pears  that  the  Clay  and  Sergeant  electoral  ticket  has  sueceed- 
— though  the  small  amount  of  anti-masons  in  the  state  has 
am  prevented  a  choice  of  governor  and  senators! 

New  Jersey.  The  following  are  given  as  authentic  returns 
the  votes  for  members  of  congress  and  electors  of  president, 
r  this  state. 


ickinson 

dienck 

nvler 

linn 

:e 

irker 


irgen 

>sex 

orris 

issex 

rarren 

)merset 

iddlesex 

unterdon 

onmouth 

iriington 

oucester 

tlem 

imberland 

ipe  May 


Congress. 


Clay. 


23,860 

Pennington 

24,278 

Condict 

23,808 

Wright 

21,363 

Southard 

24,264 

Budd 

23,897 

Reeves 

ifor  electo 

rs — by  counties. 

Jackson. 

Clay. 

1,792 

1,536 

2,441 

3,819 

1,804 

1,934 

2,422 

753 

1,674 

698 

1,296 

1,177 

1,693 

1,831 

2,521 

1,858 

2,421 

2,113 

1,847 

2.926 

1,607 

1.841 

936 

1.214 

1,135 

1,280 

237 

486 

23,826 
Jackson  majority  over  Clay  360. 


23.- 


23,769 
a;;,  7:-4 
23,730 
23,310 
23,248 
23,327 

Wirt. 

37 
265 

14 

18 

49 

10 

14 

12 

22 
8 
5 

14 


468 


The  vote  for  Clav  and  Wirt, 
•wever,  exceeds  that  for  the  Jackson  ticket  108. 
Highest  on  the  Jackson  congressional  ticket  24,387 — lowest 
1,808;  highest  on  the  national  republican  ticket  (Dr.  Condict) 
1,784,  lowest  23,248. 

It  ie  mentioned,  by  the  defeated  party,  that  the  votes  of  Millville 
wnship,  Cumberland  county,  though  "not  returned  within  the 
:ne  established  by  law,"  were  counted. 


Electors  meet  at  Trenton  on  Wednesday,  5th  of  December 
next. 


Vermont.    The  following  table  presents  the  state  of  the  late 

votes  for  electors,  in 

this 

state  by  counties,  as  appears  by  the 

official  canvass. 

Wirt.                Clay. 

Jackson. 

Bennington  county 

335                    805 

692 

Windham 

772                1,392 

777 

Rutland 

1,632                1,772 

835 

Windsor 

2,574                1,850 

595 

Addison 

1,891                   940 

502 

Orange 

1,201                1,111 

952 

Chittenden 

432                   875 

800 

Washington 

711                   722 

1,135 

Caledonia 

1,726                   291 

367 

Franklin 

1,101                    723 

489 

Orleans 

579                   418 

412 

Essex 

147                     78 

180 

Grand  Isle 

14                   215 

134 

13,106 


electoral  vote  or  new  york — 1828  and  1832. 
1828".  1832. 


646 

1,193 

979 

1,003 

1,809 

1,771 

1,773 

67 

559 

688 

488 

1,001 

1,541 

I.  124 

234 

1,272 

963 

530 


3,924 
1,614 
1,215 

855 
4,159 
1,559 
3.083 
1,392 
3,446 
1,529 
2,801 
4,680 
1,265 
1,982 

679 
2,3=20 
2,530 
3,177 


Albany 

Allegany 

Brooine 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

Chautaquc 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Genesee 

Greene 

Herkimer 

J  cft'erson 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

New  York 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer 

Richmond 

Rockland 

Saratoga 

Schenectady   1,143 

Schoharie        2,597 

Seneca  1,501 

St.  Lawrence  2,576 


4,195 
1,638 
889 
1,277 
2,416 
2,893 
2,187 
1,351 
3,642 
1,721 
1,571 
3,263 
3,331 
1,937 
1,029 
5,248 
1,801 
2,510 


1,349    1,053 


1,486 
2,607 
3,145 
3,778 
15,435 

5,136 
4,264 
2,030 
3,793 

2,077 
4,211 
1,119 
1,129 
4,263 
518 
1,041 
2,929 


Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester   2.669 

Yates  1,573 


2,878 
1,946 
1,249 
2,142 
3,236 
3,375 
1,163 
2,058 
1,907 


2,385 
3,253 
4,696 

3,982 
9,038 

5,817 
3,796 
4,120 
2,586 

1,772 
3,900 

567 
1,379 
4,650 

475 

424 
3,545 

908 
1,676 
1,606 
2,647 
1,480 
1,468 

688 
1,601 
2,154 
1,321 

626 
4,085 
2,372 
2,586 
1,101 


4,432 
2,111 
1,421 
1,355 
4,463 
2,253 
3,704 
1,719 
3,965 
1,923 
2,919 
4,893 
1,813 
1,347 
878 
3,212 
3,080 
3,649 
4,381 
1,741 
1,466 
1,760 
3,490 
3,205 
4,589 
18,020 
1,309 
6,413 
5,362 
2,440 
4,234 
1,424 
2,565 
4,956 
1,191 
1,655 
4,819 
574 
975 
3,547 
1,288 
2,746 
2,053 
3,318 
3.966 
2^580 
1.267 
3',155 
3,336 
3,971 
1,257 
2.175 
2,812 
3,133 
1,926 


4,333 

2,334 

1,692 

1,780 

3,921 

3,970 

3,339 

1,091 

3,682 

2,015 

1,951 

4,051 

4,321 

1,748 

1,064 

5,628 

2,214 

2,568 

4,420     1.648 

1,264        603 

830 
2,951  840 
3^82 
4,906 
3,510 
12,506 
2,107 
5,991 
4,770 
4,172 
2,884 
1,656 
2,379 
4,072 

669 
1,400 
4,247 

537 

392 
3,470 
1,114 
1,682 
1,752 
2,782 
1,972 
1,461 
1,097 
1,888 
3,045 
2,079 

659 
4,573 
2,695 
2,293 
1,325 


1,218 
272 
339 

5,453 

1,451 

2,072 

462 

734 

1,095 
887 
174 
547 
153 

I.  98 
543 
351 
155 
698 
877 

1,580 
627 
427 

1,300 
991 

1,354 

127 

5 

1,228 
171 
577 


370 


587 
479 
100 


254 
164 
512 
137 
414 
421 
181 


560 
1,283 


1,103 
124 
358 
138 


505 
959 


693 

143 
409 
607 
596 
641 

726 


757 
129 


199 
627 
3 
1,201 
383 
531 


270 
575 

445 


292 
152 


391 


791 
162 


971 


168,243  154,896 


[The  votes  in  the  Jackson  electoral  column  for  1832,  are  those 
given  for  Mr.  Livingston,  who,  owing  to  inaccuracy  in  the  re- 
turns, &c.  has  319  votes  less  than  Mr.  Garrow;  and  the  vote  in 
the  anti-Jackson  column  is  that  of  Mr.  Kent,  who  has  85  more 
than  Mr.  Spencer.    The  mean  majority  for  the  Jackson  ticket 
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jn  13j550.    The  whole  number  of  votes  (estimating  the  highest 
Jackson  and  the  lowest  an  ti  Jackson  candidate)  is  323,373.] 

[.Ilbavij  Jlt'gus. 
The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of  the  members  of 
congress,  from  this  slate,  ju.-t  chosen.     Thirty-one  out  of  the 
forty  are  new  members;  those  now  in  congress  are  designated 
4jy  an  asterisk: 

Jlnti-Jackson. 


1  Suffolk  and  Queens, 

2  Kings,  Richmond  and 

Rockland 

.3.  New  York 


4  West  Chester  &.  Put- 

nam 

5  Dutchess 

6  Orange 

7  Ulster  and  Sullivan 

8  Columbia,    Green  i 

and  Schoharie  .  \    • 

9  Rensselaer 

10  Albany 

11  Saratoga  and  Sche- 

nectady 

12  Washington  Henry  C.  Martindale 

13  Warren,  Essex  and 

Clinton 

14  Franklin  &  St.  Law- 

rence 

15  Montgomery  and  Ha- 

milton 

16  Herkimer  and  Lewis 

17  Oneida  &  Oswego  \ 

18  Jefferson 

19  Otsego 

20  Delaware  &  Broome 

21  Chenango 

22  Courtland,  Tomp-  $ 

kins  and  Tioga      \ 

23  Onondaga  and  Ma-  < 

dison  \ 

24  Cayuga 

25  Seneca  and  Wayne 

26  Ontario 

27  Steuben  and  Yates 

28  Monroe 

29  Genessee 

30  Allegany  and  Living 

ston  Philo  C.  Fuller 

31  Cataraugus  and  Cha- 

tauque  Abner  Hazeltine 

32  Erie  Millard  Fillmore 

33  Niagara  &  Orleans    Gideon  Hard 


John  Dickson'* 


Fred'k  Whittlesey' 
George  W.  Lay 


Jackson. 
Abel  Huntington 

Isaac  Van  Houten 
C.  C.Cambreleng* 
C.  P.  White* 
C.  W.  Lawrence 
Dudley  Selden 

Aaron  Ward* 
Abraham  Bockee 
John  W.  Brown 
Charles  Bodle 
John  Adams 
Aaron  Vanderpool 
Job  Pierson* 
Gerrit  Y.  Lansing* 

John  Cramer 


Reuben  Whallon 

Ransom  II.  Gillet 

Charles  McYean 
Abijah  Mann,  jr. 
Saml.  Beardsley* 
Joel  Turrell 
Daniel  Wardwcll* 
Sherman  Page 
Noadiah  Johnson 
Henry  Mitchell 
Saml. G. Hathaway 
Nicoll  Halsey 
VVillia  .;  Taylor 
William  K.  Fuller 
Rowland  Day 
Samuel  Clark 


Edward  Howell 


Jackson  obtained  7  of  the  electoral  votes,  Mr.  Adams  3  and 
Mr.  Crawford  1— and  yet  Mr.  Adams  received  a  "eater  amount 
of  the  votes  of  the  people,  at -large,  than  gen.  Jackson.  Such  is 
the  operation  of  the  district  system— yet  we  think  it  the  fairest 
and  best,  if  it  were  adopted  in  all  the  states. 

The  returns  are  official— and  copied  from  the  [Annapolis]  Re- 
publican. 

First  electoral  district. 


Clay. 


Jackson. 


St.  Mary's 

Charles 

Calvert 

Prince  George's 

Anne  Arundel 

Montgomery 

Frederick 

Washington 

Allegany 


*5 

621 

515 

401 

641 

904 

718 


620 


515 
397 
636 
903 

718 

2,670  2,674  2,672  2,669 

1,364  1,364  1,306  1,364 

621  624   623   624 


620 
514 

398 
635 
903 
716 


i 

% 

<s 

620 
515 

394 
636 
903 

716 


© 

s 

255 
404 
265 
471 
753 
189 
14 


E 

a 

i 

249 
402 
262 
467 
753 
119 
7 


240 
402 
262 
461 
753 
180 
14 


I 

248 
402 
262 
467 
753 
119 


1,931  1,931   1,931  1,932 
815      815      815      815 


8,458  8,451  8,447  8,445    5,097  5,004  5,058  5,006 
Average  majority  for  Clay  3,409. 

Second  district — Baltimore  city. 
Clay.  Jackson. 

Reverdy  Johnson  4,246    Upton  S.  Heath 

David  Stewart  4,245  |  William  Frick 

Average  majority  for  Jackson  776. 

Third  district — Baltimore  county. 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren.  Jackson 

John  Spear  Smith  2,198  |  Elias  Brown 

Cornelius  Howard  41. — No  regularly  nominated  Clay  ticket — 
and  consequently  the  party  did  not  go  to  the  polls. 
Fourth  electoral  district. 


5.024 
5,020 


707 


Clay. 


Jackson. 


After  the  preceding  statement  of  the  electoral  votes,  it  hardly 
teems  necessary  to  give  a  like  presentation  of  the  votes  for  go- 
vernor.    We  shall  only  state  the  aggregates. 

The  return  of  votes  for  governor  are  not  yet  received,  but  the 
Albany  Argus  of  the  2Sth  Nov.  says— "We  have  already  pub- 
lished the  official  canvass  of  the  votes  given  in  this  state  for 
presidential  electors,  by  which  it  has  been  seen  that  the  ticket 
pledged  to  vote  for  .Andrew  Jackson  and  Martin  Van  Buren  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  13.550  votes.  The  majority  forjudge  Mar- 
cy  may  fall  3,500  votes  short  of  this  number,  as  many  individuals 
supported  Mr.  Granger,  while  they  declined  voting  for  the  oppo- 
sition electoral  ticket." 

P.  S.    The  exact  vote  stands  thus — 

For  Mr.  Marcy  166,410 

Granger  156,672 


Harford 

Cecil 

Kent 

Queen  Annes 

Talbot 

Caroline 

Somerset 
Worcester 


5 

894 
814 
448 
558 
621 
556 
958 
719 
879 


448 
560 


719 

879 


454 
560 
628 
555 
953 
718 
876 


I 

1,133 
1,099 
374 
644 
413 
474 
664 
470 
856 


«1 

1,126 

1,096 

376 


415 
475 


470 

856 


I 

s 

1,19J 

1,09( 

m 

64e 

415 
47' 
661 
47( 

sa 


,129      6,121      6,12! 


Majority  for  Marcy 


9,738 


Delaware — returns  by  counties. 

Governor.  Electors.  Rep.  in  congress. 

Clay.     Jackson.  Milligan.  Bates. 
1,335 
1,167 
1,774 


Bennett.  Naudai 
Newcastle  1,751  1,297 
Kent  1,033        1,134 

Sussex  1,436        1,735 


1,715 
1,013 
1,378 


1,314 
1,148 
1,771 


1,712 
1,027 
1,403 


.278 


4,220        4,166 
Majority  for  Bennett  (Jackson) 
the  Clay  electors 
Milligan,  (nat.  rep.) 


4,105 

54. 
171. 
121. 


4,263        4,142 


Maryland.  We  have  thought  it  best  to  record  the  votes 
given  in  the  several  counties  and  districts  of  this  state,  notwith- 
standing, as  before  observed,  they  do  not  fairly  shew  the  (bice 
of  parties.  In  the  first  district— the  Jackson  ticket  was  with- 
drawn in  the  great  county  of  Frederick.  It;  success  was  not 
hoped  for,  and  hence  neither  party  gave  a  full  vote.  So  also  in 
the  fourth  district— though,  in  that,  the  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion were  excited  and  their  opponents  discouraged,  by  the  known 
results  of  the  elections  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  &c. 
by  which  the  presidential  question  had  been  already  determined. 
There  is  an  anti-Jackson  majority  in  the  state.     In  1824,  general 


6,446      6,454      6,380 
Average  majority  for  Clay  303  1-3. 

Kentucky.  The  Maysville  Eagle  says— We  have  not  yctre 
ccived  full  returns  from  all  the  counties.  Next  week  we  shal 
be  able  to  give  the  official  returns.  Our  majority  will  ho  some 
thing  over  6,000— perhaps  7,000.  As  a  round  calculation,  w 
mav  say,  that  in  Marshall's  and  Allen's  districts  our  majority  i 
3,278;  in  Letcher's  2,500;  in  Lecompte's,  225;  in  Adair's,  abou 
400;  in  Wickliffe's,  about  700;  in  Daniel's,  about  400;  in  Hawes; 
about  100;  in  Tompkins',  700— making  in  all  about  9,10^ 
Against  us  will  be,  in  Johnson's,  581;  in  Gaither's  about  40C 
and  in  Lyon's,  about  1,600— making2,281— leaving  a  majority  c 
6,522  for  Mr.  Clay. 

Clay's  majority.  Jackson's  majority. 

'9,103  2,581  • 

2,581 

6,522  majority  for  Clay. 
Later  accounts  shew  that  the  exact  majority  for  the  Clay  tick 
et  in  Kentucky  is  7,224.    We  shall  give  the  returns  next  wee* 

Virginia.  The  vacancy  in  the  delegation  in  congress,  occa 
sioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Johnson,  has  been  supplied  b 
the  election  of  Mr.  Joseph  Draper,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  J. 

The  returns  of  votes  for  electors  of  president,  so  far  as  receH 
ed,  shew  the  following  aggregates — 

In  1828— Jackson  28,872 

Adams  11,458 

In  1832— Jackson  33,649 

Clay  11,583 

The  "Enquirer"  promises  the  official  account— which  « 

shall  copy. 

The  Jackson  and  Barbour  ticket,  so  far,  obtained  222  yot«« 
The  increase  of  votes  in  the  present  year,  compared  with  182 
is  most  probably  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  elective  franclus 
under  the  new  constitution  of  Virginia. 
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Messrs.  William  S.  Jlrcher  and  John  Randolph  are  earnestly 
econimended  to  succeed  Mr.  Tazewell  in  the  senate  <>f  the  U. 
states.  The  resignation  of  the  latter  would  seem  to  be  much 
egretted  in  his  state. 


North  Carolina 

Official  returns  copied 
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.     At  the 

ate  election  for  members  of  the 

convention  there  was  no  opposition  in  Charleston,  and  only  915 
votes  were  taken  on  behalf  of  the  "state  rights  ticket."  In 
October  last  there  were  for  it  1,433  votes — and  the  query  i*, 
what  has  become  of  the  balance,  518  "independent"  voters? 
The  inference  is,  that  many  of  them  were  men  of  straw — made 
for  the  occasion.  At  ordinary  elections,  more  than  2,000  votes 
have  been  polled — now  only  900.  The  right  of  suffrage  has,  in 
this  case,  been  much  neglected — or,  in  others  was  mud)  abused. 

Louisiana.  The  returns  so  far  as  received  shew  a  majority 
of  706  votes- in  favor  of  the  Jackson  electoral  ticket.  The  New 
Orleans  Bee  says  that  the  whole  Jackson  majority  is  1,592. 

Illinois.  The  Jackson  ticket  has  certainly  succeeded  in  this 
state — but  the  returns  are  not  given. 
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"Pledged  to  vote  for  Mr.  Wilkins. 


Van  Diemax's  Eand.  There  is  an  active  transporta- 
tion of  female  convicts  from  England  to  Van  Dicman's 
Land,  and  especially  of  young  girls.  Many  free  young 
English  women  are  also  making  the  voyage  to  get  hus- 
bands— the  cost  of  their  passages  being  paid  by  their 
farishes.  The  governor  superintends  the  couplings  at 
lobart's  Town. 

FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 
From  London  and  Paris  papers  of  the  19<A  October,  inclusive. 

GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    UUILANU, 

The  condition  of  Ireland  seems  to  be  rapidly  growing  worse — 
ifwor.se  it  can  be.  The  annexed  accounts  are  from  the  Dublin 
journals  of  Saturday,  October  13: 

About  4  o'clock  yesterday  (Friday)  evening,  the  good  people 
of  Tipperary  were  very  much  alarmed  on  bearing  that  an  ex- 
press |iad  arrived  at  the  artillery  barracks  for  a  reinforcement  of 
dragoons,  who  should  march  immediately  to  Carrie k-on-Suir.  It 
was  ascertained  that  there  was  a  great  collection  of  people  at 
Moincoin,  or  near  that  village,  where  the  young  woman  who 
had  been  shot  by  the  police  was  walking.  The  artillerymen 
were  also  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  in  a  few  minutes  notice;  and 
we  are  informed  that  every  thing  is  now  ready  on  their  part. 

Capt.  Duff,  of  the  patrol,  met  an  armed  party  of  the  people 
near  Ballygawley,  going  through  the  manual  exercise.  They 
cried  "no  rent — no  tithes,"  &c.  and  a  firing  commenced  between 
the  parties.  One  of  the  "rebels"  was  killed  and  several  wound- 
ed, and  the  rest  fled.  At  Aughnacloy,  also,  there  had  been  a 
firing  between  the  police  and  the  people. 

The  tithe  question  begins  to  be  seriously  examined  in  Eng- 
land. The  dissenters  were  rallying  to  overthrow  the  gluttony 
of  the  national  priesthood.  Some  lives  had  been  lost  in  a  riot  in 
Walis,  from  an  endeavor,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  procure 
a  voice  in  the  election  of  their  corporate  officers. 

Lord  Durham's  mission  to  Russia  is  accounted  a  failure — but 
the  particulars  have  not  transpired. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  is  residing  at  his  house  in  Park  Place.  He 
is  living  in  quite  a  state  of  seclusion,  and  has  refused  many  invi- 
tations to  both  private  and  public  dinners.  His  nephew,  colonel 
Murat,  has  taken  apartments  in  Regent  street.  He  has  just  re- 
turned from  Oporto,  the  ex- emperor  of  Brazil  having  declined  to 
give  him  a  command. 

The  accounts  strengthen  the  former  report,  that  a  blockade  of 

tha  coast  of  Holland  will  be  made  by  British  and  French  fleets. 

The  earl  of  Guildford  has  four  rectorships  in  "the  church," 

without  doing  duty  in  either  of  them.     They  are  worth  £5,000  a 

year! 

The  London  Courier  of  the  17th  Oct.  says — "We  have  alrea- 
dy announced  that  the  English  fleet  destined  for  the  Scheldt  is 
ordered  to  assemble  by  the  5th  of  November,  at  Spithead.  We 
are  now  enabled  to  give  an  exact  list  of  the  ships  to  compose  it: 
The  Talavera  7-1,  Wellesley  74,  Revenge  76,  Spartiat  76,  Done- 
gal 71,  Vernon  50,  Southampton  50,  Stag  46,  Castor  36,  Conway 
28,  Volage  28,  Nimrod  18,  Childers  18,  Rover  18,  Scout  18,  Sa- 
tellite 18,  Larne  18,  anil  Snake  of  16  guns.  The  steamboats  Ra- 
dumanthus  and  Dee,  armed  with  the  largest  sized  cannon,  are  to 
accompany  the  expedition." 

FRANCE. 

The  new  ministry  appears  very  unpopular,  and  it  i3  thought 
that  it  cannot  stand.  On  its  formation,  the  Dutch  minister  left 
Paris  for  the  Hague. 

Gallignani's  Messenger  of  the  latett  date  contains  a  full  report 
of  the  trial  of  M.  Berryer,  Oct.  16th  and  17th,  on  a  charge  of  hav- 
ing been  concerned  in  a  plot  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
family  to  the  throne  of  France.  He  was  acquitted.  The  trial 
caused  much  "sensation." 

Troops  were  collecting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris— prepa- 
ratory to  expected  services. 

Political  discontents  are  shewn  in  several  places  and  on  vari- 
ous accounts — yet  the  general  appearance  is  favorable  to  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things.  But  the  following  letter  bearing  the  sig- 
nature: "Par  une  societe  de  Chouans,,,  lias  been  addressed  to 
the  journeymen  of  La  Vendee. 

"If  the  Chouans  and  the  refractory  conscripts  who  have  been 
condemned  to  death  by  the  court  of  assizes  are  executed,  then 
death  to  general  Rousseau,  death  to  the'  prefect  of  Saint  Her- 
mine,  death  to  the  judges,  death  to  the  procureur  du  Roi  and  his 
substitute,  particularly  to  Delauge,  and  finally  death  to  tin;  jury. 
We  swear  by  our  muskets,  our  sabres,  our  pikes,  and  our 
scythes,  that  our  threats  shall  be  carried  into  execution;  we 
swear  it  by  our  word  as  Vendeans,  and  if  we  cannot  cut  them 
off  one  by  one,  we  have  still  our  muskets,  our  rusty  sabres,  our 
pikes,  and  our  scythes,  and  we  shall  know  what  use  to  make 
of  them.  War  till  death!  War  till  death!  Vengeance!  Ven- 
geance!" 

The  revenue  for  the  three  first  quarters  of  the  year  1832,  is 
381,295,000  francs— being  an  increase  over  the  corresponding 
quarters  of  last  year  of  22,122,0  *). 

The  peerage  of  France  now  amounts  in  number  to  288.  Of 
these  63  have  been  created  since  the  last  session;  3  have  not  yet 
taken  their  seats,  and  28  are  incapacitated  from  voting  by  reason 
of  their  minority.  The  number  of  peers  who  had  the  right  of 
voting  was  194,  and  if  all  the  63  new  peers  accept  their  nomina- 
tions they  will  amount  to  257;  but  it  is  calculated  that  out  of  the 
new  creations  age  or  infirmities  will  keep  away  about  one-sixth, 
and  civil  and  military  appointments  a  much  greater  proportion. 
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HOUAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

We  have  the  usual  quantity  of  reports  concerning  the  state  of 
things  between  these  kingdoms— but  nothing  important  has  hap- 
pened. 

The  London  Morning  Herald  of  the  16th  Oct.  says— On  Fri- 
day night,  earl  Grey  directed  a  circular  to  be  sent  to  all  the  fo- 
reign ambassadors,  acquainting  them  with  the  resolution  of  the 
British  cabinet  to  eject  the  Dutch  vi  et  armis,  from  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp,  which  is  said  to  have  alarmed  none  more  than  the 
Dutch  ambassador  himself.  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia,  hav- 
ing signed  the  protocols  to  that  effect,  cannot,  and  will  not,  sup- 
port Holland  now.  During  lord  Durham's  embassy  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  that  court  would  not  admit  the  interference  of  Eng- 
land in  favor  of  the  Poles,  that  being  a  Russian  or  continental 
question,— and  now  England  retaliates,  and  declares  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Scheldt  a  British  question,  in  which  she  cannot 
admit  of  any  continental  interference.  Her  fleet  and  that  of 
France,  are  therefore  immediately  to  sail  for  the  Scheldt — a 
measure  none  of  the  continental  powers  can  prevent. 

The  king  of  Holland,  who  has  to  meet  the  states-general  to- 
day, seeing  himself  abandoned  by  the  powers  on  whose  assist- 
ance he  calculated,  will  find  himself  compelled  to  yield,  when 
he  sees  England  and  France  seriously  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  his  subterfuges  and  delays.  France  is  particularly  anxious  to 
have  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  questions  settled  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  chambers. 

The  later  London  and  Paris  papers  would  shew  the  probability 
that  peace  cannot  be  much  longer  preserved  between  Holland 
and  Belgium.  The  king  of  the  former  has  addressed  the  states- 
general  in  a  bold  style.  A  British  fleet  was  ready  for  a  blockade 
of  the  coast,  and  a  French  army  for  entrance  into  Belgium.  The 
prospect  is — a  settlement  of  affairs,  or  speedy  war.  Leopold 
was  preparing  for  battle,  with  much  energy  and  haste. 

It  appears  from  a  table  published  by  the  Moniteur  Beige,  that 
the  product  of  the  indirect  taxes  during  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  current  year  exceeded  the  amount  during  the  same  period 
in  last  year  by  the  sum  of  4,682,776  florins  52  cents,  and  also  ex- 
ceeded the  estimates  of  the  budget  by  4.371,813  florins  99  cents. 
The  produpt  of  the  first  three  quarters'  of  1831,  was  13,368,937 
florins  35  cents,  and  that  of  1832, 18,051,713  florins  87  cents. 

GERMANY. 

The  ex-king  Charles  the  10th,  of  France,  the  duke  and  duch- 
ess of  Angouleme,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux  and  the  little  made- 
moiselle dc  Berri,  are  all  in  Germany.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
duchess  de  Berri. 

In  the  Cassel  Advertiser  of  October  6,  there  are  many  an- 
nouncements of  the  sale  of  mills,  lands,  &,c.  belonging  to  per- 
sons who  intend  to  emigrate  in  the  spring  to  North  America. 

A  letter  from  Frankfort,  in  the  Augsburg  Gazette  of  Oct.  12th, 
states  that  the  diet  is  still  engaged  in  arranging  the  military  af- 
fairs of  the  Germanic  confederation.  The  regulations  of  the  for- 
tress of  Merit/,  have  already  been  definitely  agreed  upon.  The 
chief  provisions  arc,  that  the  minimum  of"  the  garrison  of  Mcntz, 
in  the  time  of  peace  shall  be  6,000  men,  of  which  one  half  are 
to  be  Austrians,  and  the  other  half  Prussians.  The  minimum 
of  the  war  establishment  is  fixed  at  12,000,  and  the  complete 
garrison  at  21,000  infantry,  and  600  cavalry.  Austria  is  to  fur- 
nish 7,000,  Prussia  7,000,  Saxe  Weimar  2,010,  Saxe  AJtenburg 
9*2,  Saxe  Cobourg  1,366,  Save  Meinengen  Hfldburghausen  1,156, 
Anhalt  Dessau  529,  Anhalt  Cocthan  525,  and  Hesse  Hombourg 
200  men." 

PORTUGAL. 

Supplies  of  men  and  arms  were  leaving  England  for  Oporto— 
mid  also  a  ship  load  of  horses  for  a  corps  of.  cavalry  forming  by 
Pedro. 

Miguel's  fleet  had  entered  the  port  of  Vigo.     It  consists  of  6 
ships,  218  guns,  and  1,896  men:  and  is  there  shut  up  by  Pedro's 
admiral  Sartoiius,  with  half  its  force,  in  guns  and  men! 
■PAiir. 

The  king  has  appointed  his  queen  regent,  until  the  full  resto- 
ration of  his  health,  and  several  decrees  bare  been  issued  in  her 
name — one  granting  a  general  amnesty,  except  for  certain  spe- 
cified offences.  It  would  seem  that  the  new  ministry  is  a  popu- 
lar one. 


address,  to  which  his  majesty  returned  a  dignified  answer.  The 
nuncio  then  presented  to  the  king  the  other  ambassadors,  with 
each  of  whom  he  conversed  in  the  most  affable  manner.  Colo- 
nel Baumgarten,  aid-de-camp  to  the  king,  has  set  out  from  Mu- 
nich to  receive  the  Greek  deputation  on  the  frontiers." 

Greece  is  the  prey  of  her  military  chiefs;  indeed,  the  most  of 
these  seem  but  little  better  than  captains  of  bands  of  robbers. 
Many  persons  from  Missolonghi,  surprised  by  the  "brother  of 
Grivas,"  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Ionian  islands. 

A  letter  from  Ancona  says — From  official  report  of  the  Greek 
governments,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  Greek  trading  ves- 
sels last  year  amounted  to  2,941.  This  commercial  activity  is 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  three  powers,  who,  towards  the  end 
of  1830,  prevailed  upon  the  porte  to  admit  Greek  vessels  into 
Turkish  ports,  on  condition  that  their  papers  should  be  signed  by 
an  agent  of  one  of  the  powers.  The  commerce  of  Greece  with 
France  is  also  of  some  importance.  The  exports  in  1831  are 
computed  at  711,100  francs,  and  the  imports  27,781,600  francs. 
This  great  difference  is  ascribed  to  Syra  being  the  great  mart  for 
the  islands,  the  Morea,  Romelia,  and  even  for  Turkey.  The 
principal  articles  of  import  were  corn,  sugar,  silk,  coffee,  linen, 
cotton  goods,  and  printed  calicoes. 

POLAND. 

An  article  from  Warsaw  says  that  the  representations  of  the 
present  state  of  Poland,  are  much  exaggerated— and  calls  them 
fables  or  calumnies. 

Letters  from  the  frontiers  of  Poland  say: — "The  8th  instant, 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  Warsaw,  was  a  day 
of  mourning  for  its  inhabitants.  Prince  Paskewisch,  however, 
gave  a  ball  on  the  occasion,  to  which  he  invited  numerous 
guests,  but  many  of  the  cards  of  invitations  were  found  thrown 
into  the  streets,  and  none  but  Russian  military  and  civil  of- 
ficers were  present.  The  women,  as  on  all  former  occasions, 
display  their  patriotic  feelings,  and  filled  the  churches  through- 
out the  day,  dressed  in  mourning." 

TURKEY. 

The  affairs  of  Turkey,  in  consequence  of  the  successes  of  the 
pacha  of  Egypt,  begin  to  excite  much  attention  in  Europe,  and 
it  is  intimated  that  the  great  powers  will  not  permit  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Africans,  who  were  still  advancing  on 
that  capital!  It  seems  most  likely  that  the  present  empire  will 
be  divided,  by  some  arrangement  between  the  sultan  and  his 
satrap — the  latter  being  made  a  sovereign. 

The  government  has  just  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  house  of 
J.  Alleon,  the  drafts  which  lord  Canning  paid  to  them  before 
his  departure,  in  satisfaction  of  the  forty  millions  which  the 
three  allied  powers  stipulated  to  pay  the  porte,  as  an  indemnity 
for  the  liberation  of  Greece,  conformably  to  the  treaty  recently 
ratified.  These  drafts  will  be  negotiated  abroad,  as  the  com- 
merce of  Constantinople  being  all  carried  on  in  the  exchange  of 
goods,  so  large  a  sum  could  only  be  realized  with  great  dif- 
ficulty in  this  place. 

The  plague  was  raging  at  Constantinople  and  in  its  neigh 
borhood. 

Smyrna,  August  20th.  On  the  10th  of  July,  Mehemed  Ali  was 
on  board  of  a  vessel  which  they  were  towing.  In  his  impati- 
ence to  expedite  this  manoeuvre,  he  threw  down  his  turban  and 
took  ,.  Id  ttlie  rope  himself.  He  went  on  board  again  next 
day  at  dawn,  and  finding  none  of  the  principal  officers  whom  he 
had  made  an  appointment  to  meet,  he  got  into  such  a  rage  that 
he  abused  them  in  the  most  savage  terms,  as  they  severally 
made  their  appearance.  Osman  pacha,  the  admiral,  got  his 
benefit  first;  Nouhrit,  who  served  on  board  that  ship  in  the 
capacity  of  second  captain,  got  a  push  which  threw  him  down  on 
the  deck;  and  the  poor  pilot  had  to  pay  for  the  whole,  by  being 
severely  bastinadoed  in  the  presence  of  Mehemed  himself,  to 
teach  the  chiefs  better  manners. 


SWEDEN. 

There  is  some  talk  about  a  design  to  restore  the  old  dynasty 
to  the  throne,  and  dismiss  the  "French  sergeant"  and  his  fami- 
ly. The  latter  will  not  excite  a  great  deal  of  sympathy,  if  it  shall 
happen.  He  deserted  the  man  to  whom  lie  owed  his  elevation. 
Treason  is  often  approved— bat  the  traitor  never. 

IT  A  Lit. 

Charles  dc  Rothschild  has  left  Frankfort  (Germany)  for  Na- 
ples—for the  supposed  purpose  of  executing  some  financial  ope- 
ration. 

The  province  of  Otranto  has  been  ravaged  by  a  hurricane— its 
range  was  15  or  16  miles,  but  Its  breadth  not  more  than  300 
yards.  Many  houses  were  east  down  anil  persons  killed  and 
wounded,  by  the  falling  of  buildings  and  trees.  The  loss  of  pro- 
perty is  estimated  at  300,000  ducats. 

GREECE. 

We  have  the  official  manifesto  of  the  courts  of  France,  Eng- 
land and  Russia,  addressed  to  the  Greeks,  of  the  choice  they 
have  made  of  prince  Otho,  of  Bavaria,  for  their  king— and  invit- 
ing the  Grecians  to  shew  their  gratitude  to  their  sovereign,  &c. 
We  shall  record  it. 

The  Aujrsburgh  Gazette  of  the  12th  Oct.  contains  the  follow- 
ing:—"On  the  10th  instant  king  Otho,  of  Greece,  received  the 
diplomatic  body  at  Munich.    The  papal  nuncio  delivered  an 


EAST   INDIES. 

A  letter  from  London  dated  October  15,  says — Somn  concern 
has  been  felt  at  the  East  India  house,  on  .account  of  the  plague 
having  broken  out  with  great  virulence  at  Bushire.  A  ship  had 
arrived  from  the  infected  city,  at  Bombay,  with  a  loss  during  her 
passage  of  70  seamen  out  of  120.  The  captain  reports,  that  on 
the  day  he  left  Bushire,  2,000  dead  bodies  were  lying  in  the 
streets,  and  that  the  mosques  were  filled  with  the  dying  and 
the  dead  in  jrreat  numbers.  The  disease  attacked  its  victim 
with  huge  simultaneous  swellings  in  the  groins,  arm-pits  and 
back  of  the  neck.  The  sores  were  attended  with  the  most  ex- 
cruciating pains,  which  generally  lasted  for  8  hours,  and  then 
death  ensued. 

CHINA. 

The  Canton  Courier  of  the  26tli  May  says— The  rebellion  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  adjoining  provinces  continues,  and  from  the 
lanro  bodies  of  troops  which  have  left  Canton,  it  would  seem 
that  the  suppression  of  this  revolt  is  no  very  easy  matter.  For 
sometime  the  official  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  imperial  arm*, 
and  the  intention  of  the  government,  have  been  kept  quiet;  at 
present,  however,  there  is  much  stir  among  the  officers,  and  it 
is  reported  that  a  force  of  several  thousand  men  will  leave  Can- 
ton to  day  for  the  seat  of  war.  accompanied  by  his  excellency 
the.  governor.  Afevv  days  since,  a  fleet  of  large  travelling  boats 
passed  up  the  river,  with  a  detachment  of  troops  on  hoard,  des- 
tined to  reinforce  the  army  which  is  now  engaged  with  the  re- 
bels. 

MEXICO. 

We  hear  of  another  battle  between  general  Santa  Anna  and 
general  Faeio.  The  fate  of  the  "Kilkenny  cats"  to  the  generals 
of  the  south,  say  we!     It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
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who  among  them  succeeds,  for  the  purpose  of  each  is  manifest- 
ly the  same — to  possess  power. 

NEW   GRENADA. 

There  is  a  hope  of  peace  in  this  country!  Arms  had  been  re- 
sorted to,  by  opposing  generals— but  a  civil  war  was  quieted  by 
the  forced  march,  and  good  management  of  gen.  Obando. 

Gen.  Santander,  president  of  New  Grenada,  arrived  at  Bogota 
on  the  4th  of  October,  accompanied  by  young  Bonaparte,  ne- 
phew of  Napoleon.  On  the  7th  he  took  the  oaths  of  office,  with 
the  usual  formalities,  and  assumed  the  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment. On  the  following  day  he  issued  an  address  to  the 
Grenadian  people,  which  evinces  a  determination  to  discharge 
his  duties  with  impartiality,  faithfulness  and  a  constant  devo- 
tion to  the  good  of  his  country.  "I  bring  to  the  presidential 
chair,"  he  says,  "neither  animosities,  nor  rancor,  nor  a  spirit  of 
revenge."  "I  will  be  the  faithful  executor  of  the  laws,  without 
respect  to  persons,  rank,  or  opinion."  "My  administration  will 
not  be  marked  by  ignoble  persecutions."  The  friendly  feeling 
towards  the  United  States  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph, 
we  are  sure  is  reciprocated  by  our  fellow  citizens,  to  some  of 
whom  general  Santander  is  personally  known,  and  by  all  of 
whom  he  is  greatly  respected  and  esteemed. 

"The  friendly  relations  which  happily  exist  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  United  States,  will  be  to  me  an  object  of  particular 
attention.  A  strict  friendship  and  alliance  between  the  com- 
munities who  have  separated  from  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and 
a  cordial  harmony  and  good  understanding  between  our  elder 
brethren  of  the  north,  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  cause 
of  liberty,  that  for  my  part  I  shall  lose  no  opportunity  to  culti- 
vate them  assiduously.  Great  would  be  the  happiness  of  Ame- 
rica, if  all  its  governments  and  people  could  be  united  in  politi- 
cal interests,  as  they  are  in  geographical  and  commercial  order." 

ALGIERS. 

The  Arabs  sometimes  assemble  in  large  numbers,  and  harass 
the  French— though  said  to  be  always  defeated.  On  a  late  oc- 
casion it  is  reported  that  410  Bedouins-were  killed,  and  that  the 
rest  fled,  though  ten  times  more  numerous  than  the  French  sol- 
diers: of  whom  it  is  stated  that  4,300  were  sick,  though  3.200 
were  convalescent. 

Latest  neus. 
A  vessel  has  arrived  at  New  York  which  left  Cadiz  on  the 
23rd  October,  and  brings  the  important  verbal  report,  that  Mi- 
guel's fleet,  (which  took  refuge  in  Vigo,  a3  stated  above),  has 
been,  wholly,  captured  by  Pedro's  admiral,  Sartorious.  It  was 
said,  and  believed  at  Cadiz,  that  the  people  of  Vigo,  resolved  to 
remain  neutral,  had  demanded  that  Miguel's  fleet'should  be  dis- 
mantled—or immediately  leave  the  port.  The  latter  was  pre- 
ferred—and an  attempt  to  get  to  sea  was  made  in  the  night. 
But  Sartorius  was  "wide  awake"— he  met,  and,  after  some 
fighting,  captured  every  vessel;  and  that,  at  the  last  accounts, 
both  fleets  were  seen  steering  for  Oporto,  in  company.  If  the 
statement  is  true — the  affairs  of  Portugal  are  settled. 

Though  this  is  only  a  verbal  report,  there  is  great  probability 
of  its  truth — for  it  is  known  that  Sartorius  was  blockading  Vigo, 
on  the  3rd  October.  Pedro's  fleet  was  manned  bv  a  wretched 
set  of  impressed  men,  who  had  no  relish  for  fighting;  and  many 
of  the  officers  were  said  to  be  "disaffected." 

The  squadron  of  Don  Miguel  consisted  of  the  Don  Juan  VI,  of 
80  guns  and  778  men,  Princess  Royal  frigate  of  50  guns  and  430 
men,  Cybele  sloop  of  war,  26  guns  and  234  men,  Isabella  21  guns 
and  193  men,  brig  Fego  20  guns  and  151  men,  brig  Audacious  IS 
guns  and  144  men.     Total  218  guns,  1,996  men. 

It  is  further  stated,  and  in  a  more  authentic  manner,  that  the 
Miguelites  had^been  compelled  to  abandon  their  posts,  and  re- 
treat 5  leagues  from  Oporto. 

*9  ©  »«*•>— 

ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
It  gives  us  pleasure  to  perceive,  by  the  annexed  orders,  that 
the  conduct  of  general  Atkinson,  in    prosccutini;  the  late    war 
with  the  western  Indians,  has  received  the  unqualified  approba- 
tion of  the  government. 

Head  quarters,  right  wing,  western  department, 

Jefferson  barracks,  9th  November,  1832. 
Brigadier  general  Atkinson  publishes  to  the  regular  troops,  and 
lo  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  volunteers,  who  served  under  his 
:otnmand  during  the  recent  campaign  against  the  hostile  band 
>f  Sac  Indians,  the  following  letters  from  the  general  in  chief  of 
;he  army,  and  the  secretary  of  war,  expressing  the  president's 
ipprobation  of  their  conduct  in  the  performance  of  their  ardu- 
ous duties  in  the  field. 


Head  quarters  of  the  army,  Washington,  '■loth  Oct.  1832. 

Sir:  I  received  your  letter  of  the  5th  of  August,  and  other 
'ominumcations,  detailing  the  operations  of  the  troops  under 
r-our  command  in  the  expedition  against  the  Sac  and  Fox  Jn- 
lians,  in  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  the  results  of  vour  en- 
leavors  to  chastise  and  subdue  the  hostile  bands.  The  secretary 
>f  war,  and  the  president,  being  at  the  time  of  their  receipt,  ab- 
;ent.  from  the  seat  of  government,  I  availed  mvself  of  the  first 
mporturiity  of  bringing  the  contents  of  your  communications  to 
he  notice  of  the  executive,  and  I  now  have  the  satisfaction  of 
ransmitting  to  you,  herewith,  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  war 
conveying  to  you  the  favorable  sentiments  of  the  president,  in 
•eference  to  your  conduct  and  those  under  your  command. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  ser- 
'ant>  ALEXANDER  MACOMB, 

n     ,    .  major  general  commanding  the  army. 

m.  bng.  gen.  H.  Atkinson,  Jefferson  barracks,  Missouri.  ' 


Department  of  war,  October  24<A,  1832. 

Sir:  The  return  of  the  president  to  the  seat  of  government 
enables  me  to  communicate  to  you  his  sentiments  in  relation  to 
the  operations  and  result  of  the  campaign,  recently  conducted 
under  your  orders,  against  the  hostile  Indians;  and  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  I  have  received  his  instructions  to  inform  you, 
that  he  appreciates  the  difficulties  you  had  to  encounter,  and 
that  he  has  been  highly  gratified  at  the  termination  of  your  ar- 
duous and  responsible  duties.  Great  privations  and  embarrass- 
ments necessarily  attended  such  a  warfare,  and  particularly  in 
the  difficult  country  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The  arrange- 
ments which  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Indians,  were  adopted  with 
judgment  and  pursued  with  decision,  and  the  result  was  honora- 
ble to  yourself  and  to  the  officers  and  men  acting  under  your 
orders. 

I  will  thank  you  to  communicate  to  the  forces  that  served 
with  you,  both  regulars  and  militia,  the  feelings  of  the  president 
upon  this  occasion.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully 
your  obedient  servant.  *  LEWIS  CASS. 

Gen.  H.  Atkinson,  Jefferson  barracks,  Missouri. 

In  announcing  the  president's  favorable  notice  of  the  conduct 
of  the  regular  and  volunteer  force  engaged  in  the  recent  war, 
brigadier  general  Atkinson  avails  himself  of  the  occasion  to  re- 
new to  them  his  thanks  for  their  brave  and  uniform  good  con- 
duct, under  all  the  privations  and  difficulties  incident  to  frontier 
warfare. 
By  command: ,  A.  S.  JOHNSTON, 

aid  de  camp,  and  acting  assistant  adjutant  gen  cral. 
—•»►©©©*<<•— 
LAFAYETTE. 
We  offer  our  readers  some  of  the  memoranda  which  we  made 
in  going  through  Sarran's  memoirs  of  Lafayette.     [Nat.  Gaz. 

The  last  words  which  Charles  X.  on  quitting  France,  said  to 
one  of  his  conductors,  were  these — "Well,  it  is  that  old  repub- 
lican, Lafayette,  has  done  all  this." 

The  people  of  Paris,  when  they  had  conquered  in  the  struggle 
of  the  three  days,  cried  out  to  Lafayette,  "If  we  must  have  a 
king,  why  not  have  you?"  "To  that  question,"  said  the  gene- 
ral, "I  made  reply  in  the  words  of  marshal  Saxe,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  French  academy — 
'that  would  suit  me  as  well  as  diamond  rings  would  suit  a  cat.'  " 
"Real  popularity,"  said  Lafayette,  "is  not  to  be  tested  by 
doing  whatever  will  please  the  multitude,  but  by  the  success 
which  we  have  in  persuading  the  people  that  they  ought  not  to 
do  that  which  is  wrong,  and  the  firmness  with  which,  when 
necessary,  we  prevent  them  from  doing  wrong,  without  losing 
any  part  of  their  favor." 

Lafayette's  maxim  is,  and  always  has  been,  "In  great  person- 
al questions,  it  is  in  general  safest  to  decide  against  one's  own 
interest." 

He  said  to  the  Belgians— "The  race  of  kings  you  choose  is  not 
the  important  point,  hut  the  respect  you  can  pay  him;  and  if  you 
respect  the  monarch  of  your  choice,  you  have  genuine  loyalty." 
After  the  fall  of  the  Lafitte  ministry,  the  charge  was  preferred 
against  its  successors,  that  they  had  disparaged  that  ministry,  its 
party  and  policy,  in  their  official  communications  with  the 
foreign  cabinets.  This  charge  was  indignantly  repelled.  Ad- 
verting to  this  topic,  in  one  of  his  speeches'  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  gen.  Lafayette  said — "It  was  with  pleasure  that  I 
heard  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  repel  with  indignation  the 
suspicion  of  his  having  underrated  to  foreign  powers  or  their 
representatives,  those  statesmen  and  persons  who  do  not  parti- 
cipate in  the  system  and  opinions  of  the  present  cabinet;  but 
our  discussions  have  their  echoes,  and  by  dint  of  repeating  here 
that  your  antagonists  provoke  disorders,  and  thirst  for  the  blood 
of  Europe,  you  are  indirectly  guilty  of  that,  which  is  arlmowledgcd 
to  be,  on  the  part  of  any  administration,  an  unpatriotic' act,  and 
a  species  of  treason." 

Lafayette  acknowledges  the  failure  of  his  efforts,  at  two  prin 
cipal  epochs  of  his  life,  "to  solve  the  problem  of  a  citizen-mo- 
narchy, founded  on  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people." 

"All  the  faults  of  the  monarchy  of  July,"  says  M.  Sarran, 
"all  its  dangers  and  our  own,  result  from  its  alliance  with  the 
doctrinaires."    That  alliance  has  just  been  renewed. 

From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
To  all  disunionists  throughout  the  United  States! — Listen  to 


the  voice  of  Lafayette!  a  man  who  has  hazarded  his  life  for  the 
good  of  our  country;  who  has  no  private  interests  to  subserve, 
and  no  sectional  feelings  to  bias  his  judgment.  The  following 
letter  from  this  veteran  apostle  of  liberty  was  received  by  an 
American  citizen,  recently  returned  from  Europe,  the  day  before 
he  sailed.     We  copy  it  from  the  New  York  Observer:—" 

"La  Grange,  Sept.  27th,  1832. 
Upon  you,  my  dear  sir,  I  much  depend  to  give  our  friends  in 
the  United  States  a  proper  explanation  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Europe.  You  have  been  very  attentive  to  what  has  passed 
since  the  revolution  of  1830.  Much  has  been  obtained  here, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  this  whirlwind  of  a  week. 
Further  consequences,  here  and  in  other  countries,— Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  included, — will  be  the  certain  result;  although 
they  have  been  injured  and  betrayed,  where  they  ought  to  have 
received  encouragement.  But  it  will  not  be  so  short  and  so 
cheap  as  we  had  a  right  to  anticipate  it  might  be.  I  think  it 
I  useful,  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  to  dispel  the  clouds  which 
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ignorance  or  design  may  throw  over  the  real  state  of  European 
anil  French  politics. 

"In  the  meantime,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Ameri- 
can, returned  home,  to  let  his  fellow  citizens  know  what  ill-na- 
tured handle  is  made  of  the  violent  collisions,  threats  of  a  sepa- 
ration, and  reciprocal  abuse,  to  injure,  the  character  and  question 
the  stability  of  republican  institutions.  I  have  too  much  confi- 
dence in  the  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  the  several  parties  in 
the  United  States,  to  be  afraid  those  dissensions  may  terminate 
in  a  final  dissolution  of  the  union; — hut  should  such  an  event  he 
destined  in  future  to  take  place,  defecated  as  it  has  heen  hy  Ike 
last  wishes  of  the  departed  founders  of  the  revolution,  Washing- 
ton at  their  head,  it  ought  at  least,  in  charity,  not  to 

TAKE     PLACE     BEFORE     THE     PERIOD     (llOt    HOW    remote)     WHEN 
EVERY    ONE    OF    THOSE    WHO    HAVE    FOUOHT    AND    BLED    IN    THE 
CAUSE  SHALL  HAVE  JOINED  THEIR  CONTEMPORARIES.       Most  tru- 
ly and  affectionately  your  friend.  LAFAYETTE." 
.,..>»  ^e«..— 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

At  Drury  Lane  theatre,  on  the  13th  October,  the  following 
pageant  in  honor  of  Scott  took  place: 

The  opera  was  succeeded  by  a  splendid  spectacle,  after  the 
manner  of  the  "Shakpearian  jubilee,"  in  honor  of  the  memory 
of  the  great  northern  enchanter.  On  the  rising  of  the  curtain, 
the  spectators  were  highly  gratified  by  a  view  of  Abbotsford,  the 
much  cherished  residence  of  the  late  sir  Walter  Scott,  the  place 
which  he  has  hallowed  by  his  genius — the  quiet  scene  of  his 
manifold  labors— the  spot  where  he  was  so  anxiously  desirous 
to  terminate  his  pilgrimage.  The  scene  is  painted  by  Mr.  Stan- 
field.  It  is  a  work  of  first  rate  merit.  The  artist,  who  is  him- 
self a  native  of  Scotland,  desirous  no  doubt,  that  a  peageant  got 
up  to  celebrate  the  fame  of  his  great  countryman  should  have 
every  aid  that  his  talents  could  supply,  has  here  put  forth  all  his 
powers,  and  produced  a  most  brilliant — a  most  admirable  pic- 
ture. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  an  effort  will  not  be  allowed 
"to  go  the  way  of  all  scenery."  So  fine  a  work  is  well  worthy 
of  preservation.  The  different  characters  in  the  romances  and 
poems  of  sir  Walter,  attired  in  appropriate  costume,  and  skilful- 
ly grouped,  pass  over  the  stage.  Here  we  had  a  very  good  dis- 
play of  pantomimic  acting.  Two  some  what  awkward  circum- 
stances, however,  occurred.  Mr.  Ross,  as  the  Laird  of  Dum- 
biedikes,  entered  on  an  ill-tempered  Shetland  pony.  The  ani- 
mal did  not  like  his  situation,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  antics, 
Mr.  Ross  was  forced  to  dismount.  Mr.  Power,  as  Dugald  Dal- 
getty,  made  his  appearance  on  a  charger.  The  animal  became 
restive,  and  reared  so  near  to  the  perpendicular,  that  had  not 
Power  been  a  firm  horseman,  he  would  most  assuredly  have 
been  "floored."  After  the  procession,  the  scene  changed  to  the 
interior  of  the  bard's  study,  where  all  the  characters  (Which  in- 
cludes the  entire  company,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  per- 
former) surround  the  bust  of  the  deceased  poet.  The  effect  was 
extremely  picturesque.  Mr.  Cooper  here  recited  the  lines  (from 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel)  beginning — 

"They  err  who  say  a  poet  dies." 
No  passage  could  have  been  more  judiciously  selected  for  such 
an  occasion.  Mr.  Braham  then  sung  the  "Coranach,"  from  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  (the  music  by  Mr.  Bishop},  and  the  scene  con- 
cluded by  crowning  the  bust  with  a  ehaplet  of  hays.  The  spec- 
tacle gave  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  a  densely  crowded  house. 
It  is  a  becoming  mark  of  respect  to  departed  worth  and  genius, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  prove  extremely  attractive. 

We  find  in  several  of  the  London  papers  descriptions  of  a  pa- 
geant that  has  been  produced  at  Drury  Lane  theatre  in  comme- 
moration of  the  great  poet  and  novelist.  On  the  rising  of  the 
curtain,  the  spectators  were  gratified  by  a  view  of  Abbotsford, 
the  much  cherished  residence  of  tho  late  sir  Walter  Scott,  the 
place  which  he  hallowed  by  his  genius — the  quiet  scene  of  his 
manifold  labors,  the  spot  where  he  was  so  anxiously  desirous  to 
terminate  his  pilgrimage.  The  scene  was  painted  by  the  cele 
brated  Stanficld,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  work  of  extraordinary 
merit  and  beauty.  In  front  of  the  gothic  dwelling,  with  its  ar- 
morial hatchment,  the  characters  in  the  dramatised  novels  and 
poems  pawed,  preceded  by  a  personage  called  "a  bard,"  who 
recited  at  the  conclusion  the  well  known  passage  from  the  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,  "They  err  who  say  a  poet  dies,"  &c.  and 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  its  appropriateness;  in  fact,  it  was  the 
most  judicious  part  of  the  exhibition. 

The  procession  consisted,  in  the  whole,  of  nearly  eighty  cha- 
racters, besides  standard  bearer,  attendants  and  supernumera- 
ries, and  it.  was  conducted  in  the  following  order:  Waverloy,  For- 
tunes of  Nigel,  Gay  Mannering,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Rob  Roy, 
Ivanhoe,  Antiquary,  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  Peveril  of  the  Peak, 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Legend  of  Montrose,  and  Kenil  worth.  The 
personages  were  represented  by  all  the  members  of  the  company 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  including  Macready,  Farren, 
Braham,  Power,  Serle,  Harley,  J.  Russell,  Templeton,  &c. 
among  the  men,  and  Miss  Glover,  Mrs.  Nesbett,  Aliss  Better,  Miss 
Ferguson,  and  others  of  a  distinguished  reputation  among  the 
ladies.  They  were  skilfully  grouped  and  attired  in  appropriate 
costume.  After  procession,  the  scene  changed  to  the  interior  of 
the  bard's  study,  where  all  the  characters  surround  the  bust  of 
Die  deceased.  The  effect  was  extremely  picturesque.  Mr.  Rra- 
lmm  then  sung  the  "Coranach,"  from  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
(the  music  by  Mr.  Bishop),  and  the  scene  concluded  by  crown- 
ing the  bust  with  a  efeaplet  of  bays.  The  spectacle  gave  the  ut- 
most satisfaction  to  a  densely  crowded  house. 

[New  Yoxk  Standard, 


A  CARD  FROM  MR.  WIRT. 

To  the  editors  of  the  Providence  American:— 

Sir— The  National  Intelligencer  of  the  16th  instant,  which 
has  just  been  handed  to  me  at  this  place  informs  me  that  my 
name  has  been  presented  in  your  paper  in  reference  to  the  elec- 
tion of  president  in  1836—7.  It  is  proper,  I  think,  that  I  should 
without  delay,  place  my  own  views  of  the  subject  before  you 
and  request  that  they  may  be  made  public  for  the  information  of 
those  who  may  take  an  interest  in  them.  I  consider  the  nomi- 
nation which  I  accepted  as  having  been  finally  disposed  of  by 
the  recent  election;  and  the  sentiment  of  deference  which,  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  the  case  led  me  to  yield  my  own 
wishes  to  those  of  a  portion  of  my  fellow  citizens  in  assenting 
to  that  nomination,  now  binds  me  with  increased  obligation  to 
acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  whole  which  has  been  made 
upon  it— The  question  of  re-nomination  is  a  new  question,  on 
which  I  may  expect  to  be  heard,  if  it  should  be  thought  expe- 
dient to  make  it,  at  a  time  proper  for  its  consideration.  That 
time,  I  think,  is  not  the  present  The  election  is  too  far  oil", 
and  the  future  too  entirely  unknown,  to  permit  me  to  judge  of 
what  it  may,  hereafter,  be  proper  to  do. 

Should  the  question  ever  be  put  for  my  decision,  T  shall  an- 
swer it  according  to  my  sense  of  my  duty  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  I  knew  of  no  ligitimate  purpose  Of  such  a  no- 
mination, but  the  election  of  a  president  for  the  common  good 
and  happiness  of  the  country.  In  my  former  letter  of  accep- 
tance, I  said  distinctly  that  I  could  never  consent  to  be  the  pre- 
sident of  a  party,  and  the  same  sentiment  will  continue  to  in- 
fluence me  in  any  future  decision  I  may  be  called  to  make  upon 
this  subject.  Meantime  there  are  other  subjects  of  fearful  mag- 
nitude that  press  themselves  on  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
patriot,  and  demand  all  his  solicitude.  Trie  union  itself  is  in 
danger,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  render  it  problematical  whether 
it  may  be  the  will  of  heaven  that  we  shall  ever  have  another 
presidential  election,  under  the  present  constitution  of  the  U. 
States.  I  pretend  to  no  right  to  control  the  press  in  the  selec- 
tion of  its  topics.  But  I  may  rightfully  desire  to  have  it  under- 
stood that,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and  under  the  circumstances 
of  public  anxiety  and  alarm  that  surround  us;  I  take  no  plea- 
sure, hut  the  reverse,  in  seeing  my  name  the  renewed  subject 
of  newspaper  discussion,  for  a  purpose  so  remote  and  contin- 
gent. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  favorable  regard  which,  T  have  no  doubt, 
prompted  your  article,  and  grateful  for  it.  But  I  should  lose  all 
self-respect  if,  at  such  a  time  and  under  such  circumstances,  I 
could  be  thinking  of  myself,  or  sanction,  by  my  silence,  what 
seems  to  me  so  very  unseasonable  an  obtrusion  of  my  name  on 
the  consideration  of  the  public. 

There  is  already,  far  too  much  of  exasperated  feeling  among 
our  people  from  other  causes  of  immediate  and  unavoidable 
pressure.  The  efforts  of  every  true  patriot  should  be  directed 
to  the  great  purpose  of  conciliation  and  peace,  instead,  there- 
fore, of  opening  a  new  source  of  excitement  by  the  premature 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  next  election:  i  am  more  dis- 
posed to  unite  in  an  endeavor  to  shut  up  those  other  fountains 
that  are  already  sending  out  their  bitter  waters  so  freely  among 
us,  and  to  see  if  he  not  possible  to  bring  back  something  like 
that  s*  ,  ol  great  and  disinterested  love  of  country  and  fraternal 
concord,  in  which  the  war  of  the  revolution  left  us,  and  the  fe- 
deral constitution  found  us.  Jt  was  that  auspicious  state  of 
things  that  made  the  introduction  of  free  government  so  easy, 
and  its  action  hitherto  so  prosperous.  Indulge  in  no  romantic 
expectation  of  the  return  of  that  golden  age.  But,  unless  some- 
thing effectual  can  be  done  to  allay  the  agitation  that  has  already 
arisen,  and  bring  our  people  to  a  kinder  state  of  feeling,  a  more 
harmonious  action,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  political  saga- 
city to  see  that  our  institutions  will  rush  to  speedy  ruin. 

At  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  state  of  things,  i  must  be  ex- 
cused from  any  agency,  express  or  tacit,  in  the  premature  agita- 
tion of  the  question  of  the  next  election  of  president. 

WM.  WIRT. 
Annapolis,  Novemher  l"th,  1832. 

—•••►©  ©*«*•— 

LEGISLATURE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  following  are  the  two  first  paragraphs  of  gov.  Stokes' 
message  to  the  legislature,  recently  assembled  at  Raleigh— and 
those  only  which  are  of  general  interest: 

Gentlemen: — The  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  freemen, 
in  all  countries  where  freedom  exists,  is  at  all  times  an  interest- 
in!.'  spectacle;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  they  come  from 
their  homes— from  their  fire-sides,  and  relinquish  the  comforts 
of  domestic  life  to  attend  to  their  public  duties:— when  they 
make  great  sacrifices  of  time,  and  of  their  private  concerns, 
prompted  by  no  other  motive  than  the  public  good; — claiming 
nor  expecting  no  other  reward  than  that  of  an  approving  con- 
science; it  is  not  an  easy  task  properly  to  estimate  the  sum  of 
gratitude  which  is  due  from  the  people  to  their  faithful  repre- 
sentatives. On  the  present  occasion,  suffer  me  to  congratulate 
you  upon  the  appearance  of  general  prosperity  in  the  state,  and 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  common  share  of  health  by  its  citizens, 
at  a  time  when  other  portions  of  the  world  have  been  visited  by 
a  most  afflicting  malady.  For  these  blessings  of  health  and 
prosperity,  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Almighty  God. 
And  it  gives  us  just  cause  to  rely  with  confidence  upon  Mis  con- 
tinued mercy  in  averting  the  calamities  which  threaten  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  our  beloved  country.  For  it  is  BOt  to  be 
denied  nor  disguised  from  ourselves,  that  the  measures  recom- 
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mended  by  an  excited  portion  of  the  southern  people,  if  persist- 
ed in,  must  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  tiei  which  have 
heretofore  so  happily  united  us  together  as  a  nation.  Whatever 
may  be  the  issue  of  this  straggle,  f  rejoice  that  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  have  wisely  avoided  any  interference  calculated 
to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  look  for 
perfection  in  any  human  institutions;  an  overruling  Providence 
has  ordained  it  to  be  otherwise: — But  so  far  as  we  have  been 
taught  by  the  experience  of  nearly  fifty  years  under  our  present 
form  of  government,  we  have  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it; 
and  it  is  hoped  we  shall  cling  to  the  union  of  the  states  as  now 
connected,  without  adventuring  upon  hazardous  experiments  to 
change  the  terms  of  that  connexion. 

Having  been  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 1  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  accept  the  appointment, 
inasmuch  as  the  peaceable  settlement  and  location  of  the  In- 
dians removing  beyond  the  Mississippi,  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  United  States,  and  not  less  so  to  North  Caro- 
ling; especially,  as  regards  the  removal  of  that  part  of  the  Che- 
rokee nation  now  residing  within  the  limits  of  this  state.  It  is 
known  to  many  of  you,  that  these  Indians  have  for  a  long  time 
been  orderly  and  peaceable,  and  their  conduct  lias  not  made;  it 
necessary  for  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  to  extend  the 
laws  of  the  state  over  the  territory  they  occupy,  or  in  any  man- 
ner to  interfere  with  their  concerns,  except  for  the  purposes  of 
protection.  They  deserve  the.  fostering  care  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, and  I  have  no  doubt  will  receive  it. 

THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  CONVENTION. 

Columbia,  November  22,  1832. 
A  convention  of  delegates  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  as- 
sembled at  the  state  house  in  this  place,  on  Monday  the  19th 
instant. 

On  motion  of  gen.  Earle,  ex-governor  Miller  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  Burt,  of  Abbeville,  appointed  secretary. 

The  convention  then  proeeeded  to  elect  officers,  when  gover- 
nor Hamilton  was  elected  president,  Isaac  W.  Hayne,  esq. 
clerk,  Charles  O.  Duke,  messenger,  and  captain  Fulton,  door- 
keeper. 
Jl.  S.  Johnston  was  appointed  printer  to  the  convention. 
Gov.  Hamilton,  on  taking  the  chair,  addressed  the  convention 
as  follows: 

Gentlemen:  On  looking  round  this  convention,  and  seeing  of 
whom  it  is  composed,  no  impulse  of  self  love  could  lead  me  to 
attribute  the  distinction  which  has  just  been  given  me  to  any- 
thing else  than  the  high  and  responsible  station  I  already  till". 
When  I  see  in  this  assembly  so  many  individuals  whose  expe- 
rience is  more  mature,  and  whose  claims  are  paramount  to  my 
own,  I  can  attribute  it  to  no  other  cause.  I  feel  deeply  pene- 
trated with  a  sense  of  your  kindness,  as  well  as  the  great  re- 
sponsibility which  is  thus  cast  on  me.  '  A  crisis  of  no  ordinary 
character  has  brought  us  together,  and  we  have  solemn  duties, 
involving  high  considerations,  to  discharge.  Results  the  most 
important  and  lasting  are  to  flow  from  a  faithful  and  inflexible 
discharge  of  those  duties. 

It  is  scarcely  a  solecism  to  say,  that  here  are  the  PEOPLE. 
This  is  the  concentration  of  their  sovereignty.  An  intermediate 
class  of  the  people's  agents  have  determined  that  a  convention 
of  South  Carolina  should  be  called.  This  act  was  passed  in 
wisdom  and  discretion^  We  are  convened  under  the  solemn 
injunction  from  the  people  to  consider  the  acts  of  the  congress 
of  the  United  States,  imposing  duties  on  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States,  lor  the  protection 
of  American  manufactures,  which  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  infringements  of  their  rights,  and 
violations  of  the  constitution,  and  to  devise  the  mode  and  mea- 
sure of  redress.  These  are  our  duties,  and  it  becomes  us  to 
discharge  them  in  a  spirit  of  enlightened  moderation,  and  of 
inflexible  firmness.  If  there  is,  and  belongs  to  political  bodies 
a  reasonable  forecast,  and  a  high  moral  courage,  let  us,  in  the 
language  of  the  immortal  martyr  of  constitutional  liberty,  "put 
on  athletic  habits  for  the  contest,"  and  nerve  our  souls'  to  the 
struggle. 

I  shall  be  often  compelled  to  throw  myself  on  your  indulgence, 
as  this  is  the  first  occasion  that  I  have  been  called  upon  to  pre- 
side over  a  deliberative  assembly.— All  I  can  do  is  to  pledge 
my  best  endeavors  to  preserve  decorum,  and  to  admit, -of  all  the 
latitude  of  debate  compatible  with  the  usual  parliamentary  rules, 
to  me  a  SP'm  °f  Wndaesa  t0  tll0SC  wll°  are  politically  opposed 
Permit  me  to  say,  that  ours  is  no  ordinary  position.— We  have 
the  incontestible  power  of  a  sovereign  state.  Ours  is  the  first 
convention  which  has  been  held  for  reviewing  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  federal  compact— not  the  revision  of  our  state 
constitution,  but  the  consideration  of  high  and  ulterior  questions 
Of  sovereignty.  Our  present  circumstances  "are  a  commentary 
on  the  safety  and  beauty  of  our  constitution.  In  other  countries 
we  should  render  ourselves  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  an  'it 
tempt  to  disturb  and  change  the  very  elements  of  government. 
Here,  all  goes  on  with  tranquillity,  and  with  the  harmony  of  the 
spheres  themselves.  J 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say,  that,  in  taking  the  matters 
under  consideration  submitted  to  us,  my  anxious  prayer  is,  that 
our  deliberations,  in  their  results,  may  tend  to  establish  our  own 
*W  .^~  ?um.unta,n  ,he  rigllts  a,,d  Privileges  of  our  own  peo- 
ple, and  with  those  to  give  stability  to  the  union,  to  restore  har- 


mony to  our  altars  and  our  firesides— that  harmony  and  affection 
out  of  which  the  union  sprung,  and  which  are  its  best  refuge 
and  defence. 

With  these  remarks,  I  proceed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
chair. 

On  motion  of  judge  Colcock,  the  act  of  assembly  providing  for 
a  convention,  the  various  .acts  of  congress  imposing  duties  for 
the  protection  of  American  manufactures,  which  are  esteemed 
to  be  violations  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
mode  and  measures  of  redress,  were  committed  to  a  committee 
of  twenty-one  delegates,  to  be  nominated  by  the  chair,  and  in 
order  to  give  the  president  time  to  select  the  committee,  the 
convention  adjourned. 

On  Tuesday  the  chair  announced  the  following  gentlemen  as 
the  committee,  viz: 


Judge  Colcock,  Gen.  Griffin, 

Gen.  Hayne,  Mr.  Tumbull, 

Mr.  McDuffie,  Mr.  Rogers, 

Gen.  Earle,  Major  Barnwell, 

Judge  Harper,  Col.  Erwin, 

Judge  O'Neall,  Mr.  Bond  I'On, 

Gen.  Pinckney,  Mr.  Singleton, 

Ex-governor  Miller,  Col.  Butler, 

Chancellor  Johnston,  Mr.  Black,  and 

Ex-governor  Manning,  Col.  Bauskett. 

Ex-governor  Middleton, 

The  convention  then  adjourned,  to  give  the  committee  time 
to  deliberate. 

The  committee  are  expected  to  report  this  day. 

There  are  about  170  delegates  in  attendance. 

AN   ORDINANCE, 

To  provide  for  arresting  the  operation  of  certain  acts  of  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  latcs  laying  duties 
and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities. 

REPORTED    BY    GEN.  HAYNE,  FROM   THE    GENERAL    COMMITTEE. 

1.  Whereas  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  by  various 
acts,  purporting  to  he  acts  laying  duties  and  imposts  on  foreign 
imports,  but  in  reality  intended  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
manufactures,  and  the  giving  of  bounties  to  classes  and  indivi- 
duals engaged  in  particular  employments,  at  the  expense,  and 
to  the  injury  and  oppression  of  other  classes  and  individuals, 
and  by  wholly  exempting  from  taxation  certain  foreign  commo- 
dities, such  as  are  not  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  to  afford  a  pretext  for  imposing  higher  and  excessive  du- 
ties on  articles  similar  to  those  intended  to  he  protected,  hath 
exceeded  its  just  powers  under  the  constitution,  which  confers 
en  it  no  authority  to  afford  such  protection,  and  hath  violated 
tin  hue  meaning  and  intent  of  the  constitution,  which  provides 
for  equality  in  imposing  the  burdens  of  taxation  upon  the  sever- 
al states  and  portions  of  the  confederacy;  And,  whereas,  the 
said  congress,  exceeding  its  just  power  to  "impose  taxes  and  col- 
lect revenue  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  and  accomplishing  the 
specific  objects  and  purposes  which  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  authorises  it  to  efl'ect  and  accomplish,  hath  raised 
and  collected  unnecessary  revenue,  for  objects  unauthorised  by 
the  constitution: 

2.  We,  therefore,  the  people  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina, 
in  convention  assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is  here- 
by declared  and  ordained,  that  the  several  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  for 
the  imposing  of  duties  and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
commodities,  and  now  having  actual  operation  and  effect  with- 
in the  United  States,  and  more  especially  an  act  entitled  "an 
act  in  alteration  of  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports," 
approved  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  also  an  act  entitled  "an  act  to 
alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports," 
approved  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  are  unauthorised  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  violate  the  true  meaning  and  intent 
thereof,  and  are  null,  void,  and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  this 
state,  its  officers  or  citizens;  and  all  promises,  contracts  and  ob- 
ligations, made  or  entered  into,  or  to  be  made  or  entered  into, 
with  purpose  to  secure  the  duties  imposed  by  the  said  acts,  and 
all  judicial  proceedings  which  shall  be  hereafter  had  in  affirm- 
ance thereof,  are  and  shall  be  held  utterly  null  and  void. 

3.  And  it  is  further  ordained.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  of  the  constituted  authorities,  whether  of  this  state  or  of  the 
United  States,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  duties  imposed  by  the 
said  acts,  within  the  limits  of  this  state;  but  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  adopt  such  measures  and  pass  such 
acts  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  this  ordinance, 
and  to  prevent,  the  enforcement  and  arrest  the  operation  of  the 
said  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
within  the  limits  of  this  state,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Fe- 
bruary next,  and  the  duty  of  all  other  constituted  authorities, 
and  of  all  persons  residing  or  being  within  the  limits  of  this  state, 
and  they  are  hereby  required  and  enjoined  to  obey  and  give  ef- 
fect to  this  ordinance  and  such  acts  and  measures  of  the  legisla- 
ture as  may  be  passed  or  adopted  in  obedience  thereto. 

4.  And  it  is  further  ordained,  That  in  no  ease  of  law  or  equity, 
decided  in  the  courts  of  this  state,  wherein  shall  be  drawn  in 
question  the  authority  of  this  ordinance,  or  the  validity  of  such 
act  or  acts  of  the  legislature  as  may  be  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  thereto,  or  the  validity  of  the  foresaid  acts  of  con- 
gress .imposing  duties,  shall  any  appeal  betaken  or  allowed  to 
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the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  copy  of 
the  record  be  permitted  or  allowed  for  that  purpose,  and  if  any 
such  appeal  shall  be  attempted  to  betaken,  the  courts  of  this 
state  shall  proceed  to  execute  and  enforce  their  jugdments,  ac- 
cording to  ihe  laws  and  usages  of  the  state,  without  reference 
to  such  attempted  appeal,  and  the  person  or  persons  attempting 
to  take  such  appeal  may  be  dealt  with  as  for  a  contempt  of  the 
court. 

5.  Jlnd  it  is  further  ordained,  That  all  persons  now  holding 
any  office  of  honor,  profit  or  trust,  civil  or  military,  under  this 
state,  shall,  within  such  time,  and  in  such  manner  as  the  legisla- 
ture shall  prescribe,  take  an  oath,  well  and  truly  to  obey,  exe- 
cute and  enforce  this  ordinance,  and  such  act  or  acts  of  the  le- 
gislature as  may  be  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  according  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  same,  and  on  the  neglect  or 
omission  of  any  such  person  or  persons  so  to  do,  his  or  their 
office  or  offices  shall  be  forthwith  vacated,  and  shall  be  filled  up, 
as  if  such  person  or  persons  were  dead,  or  had  resigned,  and  no 
person  hereafter  elected  to  any  office  of  honor,  profit  or  trust, 
civil  or  military,  shall,  until  the  legislature  shall  otherwise  pro- 
vide and  direct,  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  or  be  in  any 
respect  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  thereof,  until  he  shall, 
in  like  manner  have  taken  a  similar  oath;  and  no  juror  shall  be 
impannelled  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  state,  in  any  cause  in 
which  shall  be  in  question  this  ordinance,  or  any  act  of  the  le- 
gislature passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  unless  he  shall  first,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  oath,  have  taken  an  oath  that  he  will  well 
and  truly  obey,  execute  and  enforce  this  ordinance,  and  such 
act  or  acts  of  the  legislature  as  may  be  passed  to  carry  the  same 
into  operation  and  effect,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing thereof. 

6.  And  we,  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  end  that  it 
may  be  fully  understood  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  people  of  the  co-states,  that  we  are  determined  to  main- 
:ain  this,  our  ordinance  and  declaration,  at  every  hazard,  do  fur- 
;her  declare,  that  we  will  not  submit  to  the  application  of  force, 
m  the  part  of  the  federal  government,  to  reduce  this  state  to 
abedience;  but  that  we  will  consider  the  passage  by  congress  of 
my  act  authorising  the  employment  of  a  military  or  naval  force 
igainst  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  her  constituted  authorities 
>r  citizens;  or  any  act  abolishing  or  closing  the  ports  of  this 
;tate,  or  any  of  them,  or  otherwise  obstructing  the  free  ingress 
ind  egress  of  vessels,  to  and  from  the  said  ports;  or  any  other 
ict,  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government,  to  coerce  the  state, 
that  up  her  ports,  destroy  or  harrass  her  commerce,  or  to  en- 
brce  the  acts  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  otherwise 
.nan  through  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country,  as  inconsistent 
vith  the  longer  continuance  of  South  Carolina  in  the  union;  and 
hat  the  people  of  this  state  will  thenceforth  hold  themselves  ab- 
ioJved  from  all  further  obligation  to  maintain  or  preserve  their 
lolitical  connexion  with  the  people  of  the  other  states,  and  will 
brthwith  proceed  to  organize  a  separate  government,  and  do  all 
)ther  acts  and  things,  which  sovereign  and  independent  states 
nay  of  right  do. 

— ..«e  @  «««— 
LEGISLATURE  OF  ALABAMA. 

The  Alabama  legislature  convened  on  the  5th  inst.  earlier  than 
he  period  of  its  regular  session,  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
>f  additional  electors  for  president  and  vice  president.  Gov. 
(iayWs  message  is  a  long  document,  principally  confined  to  lo- 
m1  matters.  The  protective  policy,  however,  receives  a  portion 
)f  his  attention,  and  while  admitting  it--  evil  influence  on  the  in- 
erestl  Of  the  south,  he  finds  strong  reason  for  the  hope  that  it 
vill  yield  to  ordinary  remedies.  Of  nullification,  he  expresses 
uraselfthtu: 

"The  opinion  I  expressed  on  a  former  occasion  remains  un- 
ihanged.  Whenever  a  state  shall  venture  upon  this  deplorable 
experiment; ahe  will  soon  find  that  she  will  have  to  abandon  the 
inion,  or  return  to  it  with  feelings  of  disappointment  and  hu- 
n  illation. 

"If  it  shall  be  recognized  as  the  true  constitutional  doctrine, 
hat  a  state  can  remain  a  member  of  the  union,  and  at  the  same 
hue,  place  her  citizens  beyond  the  reach  of  its  laws,  ours  will 
lot  be  the  shadow  of  a  government,  and,  for  all  practical  pur- 
xises.  it  will  be  dissolved.  But  the  Strife  and  dissension  which 
lave  been  produced  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  advocates 
>f  this  doctrine,  to  gain  for  it  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  peo- 
>le,  have  been  carried  to  such  excesses,  that  it  is  already  grow- 
ng  Into  an  evil  not  less  to  be  deprecated  than  the  tariff  itself 

[f  the    first   fruits  of  this  doctrine  of  peace  are  deep  and   bitter 

feelings  of  personal  hostility,  furious  family  discords,  and  a  de- 
struction in  fact  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  society,  what  arc 
,ve  to  expect  when  it  puts  forth  in  all  its  vigor? 

•'if  in  its  process  of  obtaining  converts,  it  docs  not  exhibit  all 
he  premonitory  signs  of  civil  discord,  then  the  pages  of  revolu- 
tionary history  have  been  written  to  little  purpose.  As  sure  as 
t,  shall  succeed,  its  triumphs  will  be  stained  with  fraternal  blood. 
ind  the  proudest  of  its  trophies  will  be  the  destruction  of  con- 
ititutional  liberty. 

"if  in  the  I'rovidence  of  Him  who  rules  the  destinies  of  na- 
ions,  this  hitter  cup  is  reserved  as  our  portion,  the  patriot  will 
aave  cause  to  weep  over  the  sacrifices  made  by  our  ancestors, 
and  to  deplore  the  delusion  which  led  the  gallant  band  of  the 
revolution  through  so  many  scenes  of  difficulty  and  danger.'9 

LEGISLATURE  OF  TENNESSEE. 
The  following  are  the  preamble  and  resolutions  which  were 
reported  by  a  committee  of  the  senate  of  Tennessee,  and  unani- 


mously adopted  by  that  body,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
member,  who  declined  voting: 

"Believing  that  a  crisis  has  arrived  which  renders  it  important 
that  Tennessee  should  declare  to  the  world  her  opinions,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  relative  powers  of  the  federal  and  state  go- 
vernments, this  general  assembly,  that  no  misapprehension  may 
exist  as  to  what  are  their  political  principles,  do  declare  that 
they  regard  the  resolutions  adopted  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
in  the  year  1798,  and  the  commentaries  of  Mr.  Madison  thereon, 
as  furnishing  a  true  and  safe  exposition  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. Yet,  as  the  supporters  of  nullification  claim  to  be  adher- 
ents to  the  same  doctrines,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  this  general 
assembly  distinctly  to  denounce  nullification  as  a  heresy,  the 
more  dangerous  as  it  professes  to  rest  upon  the  basis  of  the  doc- 
trines of  1798,  therefore 

"Resolved,  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
That  we  regard  the  doctrine,  that  a  state  has  a  right,  under  the 
constitution,  either  by  its  legislature,  or  by  a  convention  of  the 
people  of  the  state,*  as  unwarranted  by  the  federal  constitution, 
and  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  the  union. 

"Resolved,  That  we  regard  nullification  by  either  of  these 
means,  as  destructive  to  the  principles  of  the  government,  and, 
under  the  guise  of  a  "peaceful  and  constitutional  remedy,"  cal- 
culated to  precipitate  the  country  into  civil  war. 

"Resolved,  That  the  doctrine  that  a  state  has  the  right,  under 
the  constitution,  to  resist  or  render  inoperative  within  her  limits 
an  act  of  congress,  whenever  the  same  may  be  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  a  legislative  enactment,  or  in  its  highest  political 
attitude  by  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  state,  is  wholly  un- 
warranted by  the  constitution,  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  the 
union,  inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  tending  directly,  under  the  guise  of  a  peaceful  reme- 
dy, to  bring  upon  our  country  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war." 
— •  >»e  ©  «•<«— 
LEGISLATURE  OF  GEORGIA. 

Major  Wood,  who  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  senate  of  Georgia,  has  laid  upon  the  senate  tabic 
the  annexed  resolutions. 

"Be  it  resolved,  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  state  of  Georgia,  in  general  assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby 
resolved  by  the  same,  That  the  state  of  Georgia  declares  that  the 
tariff  legislation,  founded  on  the  principle  of  protection,  is  con- 
trary to"  the  spirit  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  the  time  has 
arrived,  when  some  measure  should  be  devised  to  redress  the 
grievances  of  the  south;  and  believing  that  a  convention  of  the 
oppressed  states  has  become  necessary  and  should  be  called,  for 
the  purpose  of  consultation  and  to  collect  the  opinions  and  fixed 
purposes  of  the  states  represented,  so  as  to  produce  a  more  per- 
fect concert  of  action  hereafter. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  by  the  same,  That  it  is  recommended  to 
the  citizens  of  this  state,  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  next,  to 
proceed  to  elect  delegates  to  said  convention,  to  meet  and  con- 
sult on  federal  encroachments,  and  especially  on  the  act  of  con- 
gress passed  in  July,  1832,  for  laying  imposts  and  duties,  and 
that  the  said  convention  be  requested  to  send  back  to  the  states 
represented,  the  course  that  they  should  advise  for  future  state 
action. 

"Be  i  inner  resolved,  That  it  is  also  recommended  to  the 
people  to  choose  for  that  purpose delegates  from  each  judi- 
cial circuit  in  the  state,  regard  being  had  in  the  selection,  so  that 
the  sentiments  of  the  whole  circuit  may  be  had. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  governor  be,  and  he  is  here- 
by respectfully  requested,  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with  the 
executives  of  the  states  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Ca- 
rolina, Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  and  also,  such  other 
bodies  as  may  represent  the  views  of  their  constituents,  having 
the  above  object  in  view,  urging  a  similar  course,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  said  parties,  to  fix  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting  of  said  convention,  and  then  to  notify  the  dele- 
gates elected  from  this  state  thereof." 

—  ..►>©©  ©4«— 

GEORGIA  ANTI-TARIFF  CONVENTION. 
We  briefly  stated  in  our  last  that  a  convention  had  been  as- 
sembled at  Milledgevillc— and  shall  now  give  some  account 
of  its  proceedings.  It  appears  manifest,  we  think,  that  the  call- 
ing of  this  convention  originated  with  that  party  in  Georgia, 
which  is  favorable  to  the  South  Carolina  doctrines  concerning 
nullification,  &c. 

A  convention  of  delegates,  appointed  in  a  number  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Georgia,  assembled  at  Milledgevillc  on  the  12th  instant, 
to  deliberate  on  the  tariff,  and  recommend  measures  proper  to 
be  pursued  by  the  southern  states  in  opposition  to  the  protecting 
system.  Sixty-one  counties  (out  of  eighty)  were  represented 
by  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  delegates.  George  R.  Gilmer, 
late  governor  of  the  state,  and  recently  elected  to  congress,  was 
appointed  president  of  the  convention. 

<)u  the  I3tb,  Mr.  Berrien  moved  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty-one  members  to  report  resolutions  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  convention. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Forsyth  offered  resolutions,  "that  a  com- 
mittee of  five  be  appointed  by  the  president,  to  examine  and  re- 
port to  this  body,  at  its  next  meeting,  the  authority  of  the  per- 
sons assembled  as  delegates  from  the  different  counties  in  this 


♦Something  is  left  out  of  the  copy  here,  and  we  cannot  supply 
it — a  reference  to  the  other  resolutions,  however,  will  shew  the 
bearing  of  the  part  omitted.  [Ed.  Reo. 
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state,  to  represent  the  people  of  their  respective  counties— the 
resolutions  (if  any)  under  which  the  election  of  each  county  was 
held — the  notice  given  of  the  time  of  election — the  manner  of 
holding  it,  the  number  of  votes  given  at  the  election,  and  the 
number  of  voters  in  the  county" — and  "that  the  individuals  who 
have  acted  as  a  committee,  of  what  is  known  as  the  Athena 
meeting,  be  and  they  are  hereby  requested  to  present  to  this  body 
the  correspondence  they  have  held  connected  with  the  object  of 
their  appointment." 

Mr.  P's  resolution  gave  rise  to  a  debate,  of  great  warmth  and 
some  acrimony.  Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr.  Berrien,  col.  Gumming,  Mr. 
Clayton,  and  several  others,  took  part  in  the  debate.  The  dis- 
cussion was  continued  for  three  days.  Mr.  Clayton  opposed 
the  resolutions  with  much  violence,  and  they  were  defended  in 
an  able  manner  by  the  mover. 

A  substitute  was  offered  on  the  14th,  by  Mr.  Berrien,  which 
was  opposed  by  col.  Gumming,  and  the  subject  was  finally  post- 
poned on  the  15th  until  the  committee  of  twenty-one,  appoint- 
ed to  consider  the  objects  and  views  of  the  convention,  should 
have  time  to  report.  The  convention  adjourned  on  the  evening 
of  the  15th  inst.  to  meet  the  next  morning  at  10  o'clock,  in  the 
Methodist  church. 

On  the  16th,  the  question  was  taken,  and  resulted  in  the  re- 
jection of  Mr.  Forsyth's  resolutions,  when  fifty-three  of  the  dele- 
gates rose  and  left  the  house.  When  the  delegates  withdrew, 
there  were  hisses  and  -plaudits  from  the  gallery.  On  retiring,  Mr. 
Forsyth  handed  in  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  seceders,  against 
the  decision  of  the  majority,  and  assigning  the  reasons  of  the 
minority  for  seceding.  A  motion  was  made  that  the  protest  be 
read;  but  Mr.  Berrien  opposed  the  reading,  and  it  was  not  read. 
The  remnant  of  the  convention  consisted  of  about  68  members, 
who  proceeded  with  the  business  that  brought  them  together. 

We  have  a  more  particular  account  of  the  proceedings  on  the 
14th — as  follows: 

On  motion  of  col.  Gamble,  the  convention  took  up  the  un- 
finished business  of  yesterday— the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tions offered  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  the  substitute  therefore,  otter- 
ed by  col.  Torrance. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Berrien,  col.  Torrance  withdrew  his 
substitute  for  Mr.  Forsyth's  resolutions;  and  Mr.  I>.  then  moved 
to  amend  those  resolutions  by  striking  out  all  of  the  first,  after 
the  words  "people  of  their  respective  counties,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof:  "And  that  the  report  of  the  said  committee,  when 
approved  by  this  convention,  shall  be  attached  to  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  body,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of 
Georgia,  for  their  approbation  or  rejection." 

Mr.  Berrien  spoke  at  length  in  support  ofhis  amendment,  and 
declared  his  determination  to  adhere  to  the  resolution  formed  on 
entering  the  convention,  to  avoid  all  personal  or  private  con- 
siderations that  might  tend  to  militate  against  the  harmony  of 
tie-  eci  a.-ion,  and  the  advancement  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
assemblage— said  that  he  would  concede  to  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  him,  all  that  was  possible,  consistent  with  a  proper  re- 
gard for  his  duty  to  his  constituents,  and  that  it  was  with  this 
view  he  had  offered  the  amendment  in  question,  providing  that 
;he  entire  character  and  pretensions  of  the  convention  should 
jo  made  known  to  the  people,  in  company  with  its  actings  and 
Joings— leaving  it  to  them,  with  the  whole  evidence  before 
hem,  of  the  authority  of  each  member,  to  decide  as  they  might 
•house,  and  he  would  have  been  willing  to  agree  to  the  whole 
esolution  without  amendment,  did  he  not  consider  its  objects 
lot  only  unusual,  but  impracticable,  and  calculated  to  embar- 
■ass  and  protract,  and  perhaps  entirely  prevent,  the  further  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention. 

Col.  Gumming  replied  to  Mr.  B.  and  after  disclaiming  all  dis- 
-espectful  intentions,  declared  his  amendment  the  veriest  po- 
itieal  cheatery,  the  utmost  fallacy,  inquiring  if  the  people  could 
letermine  what  we  could  not,  and  ascertain  the  facts?  He  said 
he  proposition  was  altogether  idle  and  fallacious,  and  that  it  was 
icarcely  respectful  to  offer  such  a  one  to  this  assembly.  He 
lid  not  wish  to  transgress  the  rules  of  ordinary  delicacy,  but 
lis  duty  required  that  he  should  go  to  the  very  verge  of  it.  He 
harged  the  project  of  the  meeting  to  be  one  of  nullification, 
ind  in  proof  of  it,  urged  that  the  gentleman  who  had  originated  it 
.t  the  Athens  meeting,  had  declared  nullification  the  rightful  re- 
nedy.  [Col.  C.  was  called  to  order,  and  judge  Clayton  rose 
ind  said  he  had  said  so,  and  now  again  repeated  it,  and  he  hop- 
id  the  gentleman  might  be  allowed  to  proceed,  since  he  had  not 
low,  and  never  had,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  views,  entertain - 
id  any  opinion,  or  done  any  act,  that  he  was  not  willing  should 
>e  subjected  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  to  the  closest 
md  severest  scrutiny.]  Col.  C.  proceeded,  and  was  shortly 
igain  called  to  order  and  corrected  by  the  chair;  and  after  a  few 
urthcr  remarks  against  the  object  of  the  convention,  declaring 
hat  the  course  of  those  engaged  in  it,  gave  too  much  reason  to 
pprehend,  that  they  had  peace,  peace,  upon  their  lips,  and 
var,  war,  in  their  hearts,  he  sat  down. 


to  attend  the  convention  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  now  in  ses- 
sion, and  to  communicate  with  it,  in  relation  to  matters  of  high 
Interest  to  the  southern  states, corresponding  with  those  which 
will  engage  the  deliberations  of  your  body.  In  the  absence  of 
the  honorable  J.  11.  O'Neal,  who  was  associated  with  ine  in  this 
duty,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  communicate  with  your 
convention  in  such  manner  as  it  may  think  proper  to  prescribe 
on  the  subject  of  my  mission,  and  to  give  any  information  which 
I  may  possess  of  the  situation  and  views,  as  well  as  of  the  state 
of  South  Carolina,  at  large,  as  of  the  party  whom  1  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

That  the  convention  may  be  fully  possessed  of  all  the  infor- 
mation which  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  act  advisedly, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  add,  that  my  friend,  judge  Harper,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  stands  deservedly  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
free  trade  party  of  that  state,  is  now  in  Milledgeville,  and  I  have 
his  authority  for  saying,  that  he  will  willingly  impart  any  infor- 
mation he  may  possess. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  consideration  and  respect, 
your  humble  servant,  DAVID  JOHNSON. 

Hon.  Geo.  R.  Gilmer,  president  of  the  convention  of  Georgia. 
Milledgeville,  November  15th,  1832. 
Sir — Though  not  attending  at  Milledgeville  in  any  official 
character,  yet,  at  the  request  of  my  friend,  judge  Johnson,  I  do 
myself  the  honor  to  announce  to  you,  that  it  will  afford  me 
pleasure  to  give  to  the  body  over  which  you  preside,  every  in- 
formation in  my  power  respecting  the  situation  and  views  of  the 
state  of  South  Carolina.  I  am  not  the  delegate  of  any  party, 
though  attending  at  request  of  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have 
acted  politically.  Yet,  as  an  individual,  I  shall  be  gratified  if  I 
can  either  afford  information,  or  promote,  in  any  degree^*  mu- 
tual good  understanding  and  co-operation  between  the  southern 
states  whose  interests  and  whose  injuries  are  so  nearly  identifi- 


With  the  highest  respect, 
ent  seivant, 
Hon.  Geo.  R.  Gilmer. 


have  the  honor  to  be,  vour  obedi- 
WM.  HARPER. 


Thursday,  November  15.  The  convention  assembled  at  3 
'clock,  and  after  calling  the  roll  and  reading  the  minutes  of  the 
receding  day,  the  president  laid  before  the  convention  the  fol- 
owing  letters  from  judge  Johnson  and  chancellor  Harper,  which 
rere  read  and  referred,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Berrien,  to  acommit- 
eeof21. 


Mr.  Forsyth's  protest  is  published  in  the  Augusta  papers..  It 
m;ikes  three  points  of  objection:  1st,  that  more  than  twenty 
counties  are  unrepresented;  2ndly,  that  many  of  the  counties 
which  sent  delegates,  did  so  with  the  express  understanding 
that  they  should  resist  the  action  of  the  others;  and  3dly,  that 
the  decision  of  the  convention  In  refusing  an  inquiry  into  its 
own  authority,  is  a  violation  of  individual  rights  and  an  usurpa- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  people. — The  signers  therefore  protest 
against  its  proceedings,  as  entitled  to  no  credit  or  influence. 

Alter  the  dissentients  had  retired,  the  convention  adopted  a 
series  of  resolutions  recommended  by  the  committee  of  twenty- 
one.  They  profess  a  determined  opposition  to  the  tariff  system, 
and  a  resolution  to  resist  it  to  the  end,  by  all  means  in  their 
power,  either  in  the  capacity  of  a  sovereign  state,  or  by  concert 
with  others. 

They  profess  a  desire  to  postpone  the  adoption  of  any  definite 
plan  of  "resistance"  until  they  have  tried  once  more  the  action 
of  congress,  and  appealed  once  more  to  the  "justice  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  manufacturing  states." 

They  declare  themselves  willing,  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  taxation  to  the  revenue  standard,  that  it  should  be 
so  gradual  and  prospective,  as  to  do  as  little  injury  as  possible 
to  manufacturing  capital.  They  propose,  finally,  a  general 
convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  southern  states,  to  be  cho- 
sen in  March  not,  to  confer  upon  the  proper  mode  for  concen- 
trating public  opinion  in  favor  of  a  single  course  of  action  to 
secure  these  objects. 

After  providing  a  scheme,  for  referring  their  own  proceedings 
to  the  people  of  Georgia  for  approval, — by  means  of  a  registry  to 
be  opened  in  each  county  in  which  the  qualified  voters  may  re- 
cord their  assent  or  dissent,— the  convention  finally  adjourned 
on  the  17th  inst. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  protest  offered  by  Mr.  Forsyth: 

PROTEST 

Of  the  delegates  who  seceded  from  the  convention,  when  that 

body  refused  an  adequate  scrutiny  into  the  authority  of  its 

members  to  act  as  delegates  of  the  people  of  Georgia: 

The  undersigned,  who  have  been  appointed  delegates  to  a 

state  convention  to  be  held  at  Milledgeville,  hereby  declare  their 

secession  from  the  body  which  is  now  sitting  under  that  title, 

for  the  following  reasons: 

First— More  Hi  an  twenty  counties  arc  unrepresented  in  the 
convention.  The  absence  of  so  large  a  part  of  a  perfect  repre- 
sentation would,  in  any  case,  make  it  probable,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  renders  it  almost  certain,  that  every  important 
vote  of  the  majority  of  the  convention  will  be,  in  effect,  a  vote 
of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Second — Not  only  have  more  than  twenty  counties  plainly  in- 
dicated that  they  disapprove  the  convention  by  declining  to  elect 
delegates,  but  many  of  those  which  are  represented,  made  ap- 
pointments, not  because  they  approved  of  the  convention,  but 
that  their  delegates  might  endeavor  to  avert  the  evils  which  they 
anticipated  from  the  meeting,  and  in  the  expectation  that  those 
delegates  would  withdraw,  whenever  a  course  should  be  adopt- 
ed inconsistent,  with  the  rights  of  their  constituents. 

Third— We  conceive  that  a  course  has  been  adopted,  ineon- 


Milled Seville,  loth  November,  1832 
nnn?   i  ilmv.C  thehonnr}°  ann0lll1c0  to  you, that  I  have  been  I  sistent  not  only  with  the  rights  of  our  constituents,  but  with 
cputca  by  the  union  and  state  rights  party  of  South  Carolina,  |  justice  to  the  whole  people.    A  very  great  proportion  of  those 
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sitting  as  delegates  have  produced  no  sufficient  evidence  that 
they  are  duly  authorised  to  appear  in  behalf  of  those  counties 
which  they  nominally  represent;  and  the  majority  of  the  con- 
vention has  refused  to  institute  and  enforce  such  a  scrutiny  as 
is  indispensable  to  the  investigation  of  this  essenti.il  fact. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  deem  it  an  imperative  duty  to 
secede— at  the  same  time  entering  a  solemn  protest  against  any 
authority  or  influence,  which  may  be  claimed  for  the  acts  of  the 
body  which  we  have  left,  as  acts  of  a  convention  representing 
the  people  of  Georgia 


T.  Long,  of  Madison  county 
Barklv  Martin,  Harris 
Wm.  M.  Me.Affee,  Hall 
H.  T.  Moseley,  Rabun 
John  G.  Park,  Gwinnett 
Mat.  Phillips,  Jasper 
W.  M.  Norton,  Madison 
S.  Robinson,  Washington 
Win.  Sloan,  Irwin 
Orion  Stroiid,  Walton 
David  Taylor,  jr.  Burke 
K.  Reason,  Lincoln 
S.  Lockhart,  Bulloch 
Thos.  Watson,  Coweta 
John  P.  King,  Richmond 
David  Kiddoo,  De  Kalb 
Oliver  Clarke,  do. 
T.  J.  Hill,  Walton 
Thos.  H.  Key,  Dooly 
John  C.  Oliver,  Lee 
Jesse  Johnson,  Henry 
N.  Garrison,  Hall 
H.  R.  Ward,  Camden 
Joseph  Hull,      do. 
S.  McMullen,  Gwinnet 
Win.  Maltbie,       do. 


MiUedgcvillc,  Nov.  16,  1832. 
J.  Forsyth,  of  Richmond  co. 
Whi.  Camming,  do. 
Thos.  W.  Harris,  do. 
T.  Haynes,  Hancock 
W.  H.  Underwood,  Hall 
M.  Brown,  Washington 
H.  (rowell,  Crawford 
Hiram  Warner,  do. 
N.  B.  Powell,  Talbot 
'/..  11.  Hargrove,  Cherokee 
L.  J.  Dupree,  De  Kalb 
Hugh  Laws,  IV.  Houston 

A.  It.  Moore,  Henry 
O.  H.  Kenan,  Coweta 
D.  A.  Reese,  Jasper 

B.  W.  Bracewell,  Pulaski 
J.  G.  Pitman,  Jackson 
W.  L.  Campbell,  Houston 
Gibson  Clark,  Henry 
Jam.,    Coker,  do. 

A.  Cutubert,  Jasper 

J.  It.  Daniel,  Emanuel 
H.  W.  Ector,  Mertiwcther 
Samuel  Farus,  Rabun 
Thos.  Gibson,  Warren 

B.  Holland,  Randolph 
Jas.  G.  Lewis,  Hancock 


A  correspondent  of  the  Augusta  Courier,  states  that  after  the 
Recession  of  Mr.  Forsxjth  and  others,  40  counties  were  wholly 
unrepresented,  and  10  counties  but  partially  represented  in  the 
convention,  leaving  but  30  counties  fully  represented,  and  5  or 
6  of  them  against  the  will  of  a  majority  of  their  constituents. 
Gov.  Gilmer  moved  to  strike  out  the  5th  resolution  reported  by 
the  committee,  (of  21),  because  it  savoured  of  nullification,  and 
was  opposed  by  Berrien,  who,  however,  as  heretofore,  disclaim- 
ed the  doctrine.  The  protest  of  the  seceding  members  was  not 
read,  a  motion  to  that  effect  having  failed,  Berrien  opposing  it. 
The  Augusta  Courier  informs  us  that  when  the  53  delegates  were 
leaving  the  convention,  judge  David  Johnson,  the  delegate  of 
the  union  party  of  South  Carolina,  rose  and  followed,  and  adds 
"such  a  rear-guard  was  an  honor  to  the  cause." 

We  shall  speedily  give  further  details  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  convention. 

—  ••>►©  ©©<«•—» 

MISSISSIPPI  STATE  CONVENTION. 
The  delegation  to  the  Mississippi  state  convention  from  the 
bounties  of  Monroe  and  Lowndes,  write  to  the  editor  of  the 
Columbus  Advocate,  that  Jackson  has  at  last  been  agreed  upon 
as  the  permanent  scat  of  government  until  the  year  1850.  The 
right  of  sulfrage  is  extended  to  all  free  white  males  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  twelve  months 
preceding  an  election.  It  has  been  determined  that  in  the  sena- 
torial branch  the  members  of  the  legislature  shall  hereafter  be 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  shall  have  resided  four  years  in  the 
state,  and  twelve  months  in  the  county  or  district  choosing 
them.  Members  of  the  other  house  are  required  to  be  twenty- 
two  years  of  age— to  have  resided  two  years  in  the  state,  and 
twelve  months  in  the  county  they  are  to  represent.  No  proper- 
ty qualification  is  required  for  members  of  the  legislature,  nor 
for  any  other  officer  of  the  state.  Great  efforts  have  been  made 
in  convention  to  substitute  biennial  for  annual  sessions,  and 
equal  dislike  to  such  a  clause  in  the  constitution  is  shown,  not 
only  in  convention,  but  in  the  journals  and  among  the  people. 
In  the  executive  department,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  gover- 
nor shall  be  chosen  every  two  years;  and  that  he  shall  be  ineli- 
gible for  a  longer  period  than  four  out  of  six  years;  that  he  shall 
be  allowed  no  veto  power  upon  the  acts  of  the  general  assembly, 
unless  those  acts  involve  constitutional  points.  The  president 
of  the  senate  is  constituted  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  lieutenant 
governor.  The  proposition  to  elect  the  state  honse  officers  (the 
secretary  of  state,  auditor  and  treasurer)  by  the  people,  was 
lost.  The  sheriffs  are  to  remain  in  office  so  "long  as  the.  people 
choose  to  continue  them.  By  a  vote  of -26  to  19,  the  convention 
have  determined  that  judges  of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  cho- 
sen by  the  people,  ami  there  is  no  longer  a  doubt  but  that  the 
circuit  court  judges  will  be  chosen  in  the  same  way.  A  session 
of  the  legislature  will  be  authorised  nod  r  the  new  constitution 
for  the  ensuing  winter,  and  the  general  elections  will  hereafter 
take  place  on  the  first  Monday  of  May.  [Tut.  Int. 

MR.  POINSETT-S  SPEECH. 
Substitute  of  a  speech  delivered  by  the  honorable  J.  /?.   Poin'irll, 

at  a  public  mcetinz,  held  at  Scute's,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Gdo- 

t-crhth,  183-1. 

Fellow  citizens — T  feci,  that  some  explanation  is  due  to  you 
of  the  causes,  which  have  so  long  withheld  mc  from   taking  a 


more  active  part  in  the  momentous  contest  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. Since  my  return  from  Mexico  1  have  not  until  now  en- 
joyed that  health  which  is  required  to  sustain  continued  exer- 
tion of  mind  and  body.  But  1  would  have  made  the  efforts  at 
the  hazards  of  my  life  if  I  had  believed  that  I  possessed  the 
confidence  with  which  my  fellow  citizens  formerly  honored  me. 
On  reaching  Washington  on  my  return  from  Mexico,  I  was 
first  informed  of  the  differences  which  existed  between  the 
south  and  the  north.  There  I  first  read  what  had  been  deliver- 
ed on  that  question.  I  objected  to  the  tone  assumed  by  our 
southern  delegates  as  calculated  to  inflame  rattier  than  to  soothe 
the  irritation  of  the  two  parties.  But  I  was  told,  that  if  had 
witnessed  the  rapacity  and  injustice  of  their  opponents,  I  too 
would  have  been  roused  as  they  had  been,  or  would  have  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  they  hud  done,  and  would  have  used 
the  same  harsh  language.  I  think  not.  1  have  ever  regarded 
our  feelings  and  passions  as  evil  counsellors;  I  consider  it  to  be 
the  duly  of  a  statesman  to  control  them  and  to  reflect  calmly 
and  reason  temperately  upon  every  question  affecting  the  honor 
or  interests  of  his  country.  I  thought  the  southern  delegates 
wrong,  (I  speak  of  a  majority  of  them.)  I  dissented  from  their 
doctrines  and  disapproved  their  policy.  I  did  it  with  great  re- 
gret, for  I  had  been  for  years  united  to  them  by  the  bonds  of 
strict  friendship.  Our  political  course  had  been  heretofore  the 
same.  But  they  erred  from  that  path,  which  we  had  so  long 
trodden  together  and  I  separated  from  them,  not  that  I  thought 
them  wrong  in  tlfcir  firm  and  unyielding  opposition  to  the  tariff, 
but  because  I  thought  that  bad  as  that  measure  was,  the  remedy 
they  proposed  was  infinitely  worse.  I  agreed  with  them  in  their 
opposition  to  the  tariff  not  that  I  regard  it  to  be  unconstitutional, 
but  as  contrary  to  the  principles  upon,  which  our  government 
ought  to  be  administered.  And  here  let  me  observe,  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  power  because  it  may  have 
been  abused.  A  government  like  ours  is  bound  in  all  its  mea- 
sures to  consult  the  good  of  the  whole  people  and  not  to  favor 
any  particular  class.  A  principle  which  has  been  too  much  lost 
sight  of  in  the  passage  of  this  act.  When  it  was  proposed  in  1834, 
to  carry  the  protective  system  to  the  excess  it  subsequently 
reached,  I  had  the  honor  to  represent  you  in  congress,  and  in  op- 
posing the  passage  of  the  bill,  stated  that  it  was  fraught  with 
danger  to  our  political  existence.  I  said  then,  that  it  would 
create  and  foster  hostile  feelings  in  the  agricultural  states  against 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  would  excite  so  strong  a  feel- 
ing of  discontent  in  the  south,  that  its  execution  would  be  re- 
sisted by  every  constitutional  means  in  our  power.  I  had  too 
good  an  opinion  of  my  fellow  citizens  to  believe,  that  any  other 
than  constitutional  means  would  be  resorted  to. 

Upon  my  return  among  you  after  so  long  an  absence,  I  be- 
came sensible,  notwithstanding  the  kind  and  distinguished  man- 
ner in  which  you  so  generously  received  me,  that  you  were 
in  some  measure  estranged  from  me  and  that  I  had  lost  the 
right  to  counsel  you.  I  found  myself  treated  of  in  the  public 
prints  as  a  political  adventurer,  (I  suppose,  for  I  never  inquired 
why  I  was  so  stigmatized),  because  when  compelled  from  ill- 
health  to  leave  my  native  country,  I  did  not  seek  the  effeminate 
climates  of  France  or  Italy,  but  chose  rather  to  go  where  men 
were  contending  for  freedom  and  to  peril  my  life  in  that  cause. 
Ill  1.  '  re!  ained  at  home  and  plotted  the  downfall  of  the  fairest 
temple  ever  erected  to  liberty  by  the  hand  of  man,  if  I  had  lent  . 
my  aid  to  excite  the  people'to  sever  the  union  and  destroy  the 
government  we  have  so  often  sworn  to  protect  and  defend,  I 
should  have  been  lauded  as  a  hero  and  a  patriot.  _  My  political 
course  in  Mexico  was  spoken  of  coldly  and  even  blamed.  It  is 
true  I  might  have  avoided  all  attacks  made  on  me  both  here 
and  there  if  I  had  bent  before  the  storm  raised  againt  me  by  a 
bigoted  priesthood*  a  haughty  aristocracy  and  a  combination  of 
the  agents  of  monarchial  governments.  I  might  have  passod 
on  insignificant  and  unassailed  if  I  had  suffered  them  to  ex- 
clude the  United  States  from  the  privileges  they  themselves 
enjoyed,  and  allowed  them  to  unite  all  Spanish  America  against 
us — if  I  had  permitted  the  new  republics  to  revolutionize  the 
Island  of  Cuba  and  to  make  that  beautiful  and  peaceful  island 
a  scene  of  carnage  and  desolation; — if  in  short  I  had  failed  to 
sustain  the  honor,  the  dignity  and  the  interests  of  my  country, 
which  had  been  confided  to  my  charge.  At  what  hazard  I  did 
this  is  known  to  you  all.  Fellow  citizens,  in  monarchial  go- 
vernments men  are  rewarded  for  their  suffering  and  their  ser- 
vices to  their  country  by  pensions  .and  titles  and  decorations: 
in  a  republic  the  only  reward  we  look  forward  to  is  the  appro- 
bation of  our  fellow  countrymen;  all  we  desire  is  the  love  ami 
confidence  of  the  people.  To  withhold  these  unjustly,  crushes 
a  generous  spirit  to  the  earth.  To  grant,  them  where  they  arc 
due  excites  a  noble  mind  to  devote  all  his  faculties,  to  exert  all 
his  energies  and  to  dedicate  all  his  time  and  his  talents  to  merit 
so  rich  a  recompense.  I  took  my  station  in  the  ranks  by  the 
side  of  those  who  supported  the  union  and  moved  steadily  on 
with  them.  1  have  ever  since  watched  the  progress  of  this  con- 
t  ^t  with  intense  anxiety,  and  now  that  I  perceive  an  .attempt 
being  made  to  sever  the  union,  to  prostrate  our  federal  govern- 
nn  nt  and  with  it  to  destroy  our  republican  institutions,  I  should 

*Fo*  the  character  of  the  regular  clergy  throughout  Spani«h 
America,  see  Soticeas  Secrelas,  by  Jorge  and  Uiloa.  They  differ 
widely  in  character  and  conduct  from  the  crergy  of  this  country, 
to  whose  enlightened  Zealand  virtuous  example  we  are  indebted 
for  the  moral  and  religious  character  which  distinguishes  'he 
people  of  tiie  United  States', and  on  which  the  safety  and  perma- 
nency of  republican  institutions  must  rest. 
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be  false  to  tlie  principles  I  have  always  professed,  unworthy  the 
trust  you  have  heretofere  reposed  in  me.  and  recreant  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  my   country  if  I  did  not  claim  your  confi- 
dence and  stand  forth  among  the  foremost  in  their  defence.     I 
dread  the  dangers  which  threaten  out  federal  and  republican  in- 
stitutions, for  1  have  enjoyed  more  than  ordinary  opportunities 
Of  estimating  them  at  their  true  value,  and  have  witnessed  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  revolution,  and  the  wily  and  insidious 
steps  by  which  it  advances.     Fellow  citizens,  I  have  seen  a  na- 
tion convulsed  with   civil    commotions  and  its  soil  deluged  in 
blood;  and  the  clouds  which  announced  the  storm  shortly  be 
fore  it  burst  upon  that  ill-fated  country,  were  not  more  dark  and 
lowering  than  those  which  now  hover  over  our  political  horizon. 
T  have  contrasted  in  every  country  and  under  every  clime  the 
privations  and  sufferings  of  the  people  of  other  nations  with  the 
blessings  and  enjoyments  of  our  own.     I    know   from  what  [ 
have  witnessed  ei.-ewlicre,  that  this  government,  tyrannical  and 
oppressive  as  it  is  represented  to  be   by  the  milliners,  dispenses 
more  of  human  happiness  to  those  who  live  under  it,  than  any 
other  in  the  world,  however  favored  by  heaven  and  however 
free.     I  know  that  it  commands  the  respect  of  foreign  nations 
and  is  the  admiration  of  all  who  love  freedom;  that  it  serves  as 
an  example  and  a  model  to  those  who  are  striving  to  establish 
free  institutions,  and  that  whatever  endangers  its  existence  puts 
to  hazard  the  liberties  of  the  world.     Wherever  I  have  been  I 
have  fell  proud  of  being  a  citizen  of  this  great  republic,  and  in 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth  have  walked  erect  and  secure 
under  that  banner  which  our  opponents  would  tear  down  and 
trample   under  foot.     1  was  in   Mexico   when  that  town  was 
taken  by  assault.    The  house  of  the  American  ambassador  was 
then  as  it  ought  ever  to  be,  the  refuge  of  the  distressed  and  per- 
secuted: it  was  pointed  out  to  the  infuriated  soldiery  as  a  place 
filled  with  their  enemies.    They  rushed  to  the  attack.     My  only 
defence  was  the  flag  of  my  country  and  it  was  flung  out  at  the 
instant  that  hundreds  of  muskets  were  levelled  at  us.     Mr.  Ma- 
son, (a  braver  man    never  stood  by  his  friends  in  the  hour  of 
danger),  and  myself  placed  ourselves  beneath  its  waving  folds 
and  the  attack  was  suspended.     We  did  not  blench,  for  we  felt 
strong  in  the  protecting  arm  of  this  mighty  republic.     We  told 
them  that  the  flag  that  waived  over  us  was  the  banner  of  that 
nation  to  whose  example  they  owed  their  liberties  and  to  whose 
protection  they  were  indebted  for  their  safety.  The  scene  chang- 
ed as  by  enchantment,  and  those  men  who  were  on  the  point  of 
attacking  my  house  and  massacreing  the  inhabitants,  cheered 
the  flag  of  our  country  and  placed  sentinels  to  protect  it  from 
outrage.     Fellow  citizens,  in  such  a  moment  as  that,  would  it 
have  been  any  protection  to  me  and  mine  to  have  proclaimed 
myself  a  Carolinian,  should  I  be  here  to  tell  you  this  tale  if  I 
had  hung  out  the  palmetto  and  the  single  star?     lie  assured  to 
be  respected  abroad  we  must  maintain  our  place  in  the  union. 

During  my  frequent  and  long  absence  from  among  you,  I 
have  passed  years  in  countries  where  scenes  of  civil  contest 
and  bloodshed  were  frequently  passing  before  me,  and  have  re- 
ceived lessons  of  history  more  impressive  than  those  which  are 
taught  in  the  page  of  the  historian.  I  have  witnessed  the  bane- 
ful consequences  of  revolutions  and  dread  to  see  them  inflicted 
upon  this  land.  I  have  seen,  that  in  republican  governments 
the  people  are  frequently  deceived  by  ambitious  leaders,  who 
either  from  ignorance  or  design  exaggerate  the  evils  inseparable 
from  all  human  institutions,  and  jeopard  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  either  to  redress  some  comparatively  slight  evil,  or  to 
promote  their  own  ambitious  views.  In  such  contests  I  have 
invariably  seen  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  arc  sacrificed. 
If  the  agitators  succeed, the  people  are  subjected  to  an  oligarchy- 
composed  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  the  worst  description 
of  tyranny.  If  they  fail,  their  failure  strengthens  the  arm  of 
government  and  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  power,  to  abridge 
the  liberties  of  the  people  under  the  pretext  of  restraining  their 
licentiousness. 

I  have  observed,  too,  that  whenever  a  great  republic  is  dis- 
united and  begins  to  separate  into  parts,  the  evil  goes  on  until 
the  divisions  are  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  fractions  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  even  the  semblance  of  a  government.  I  will 
mention  one  instance  in  illustration  of  this  fact.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  of  Spanish  America,  Buenos 
Ayres  was  a  united  and  powerful  empire.  Causes  which  I  vVill 
not  detain  you  to  recapitulate,  separated  it  first  into  two  great 
divisions,  and  the  same  causes  continuing  to  act,  divided  it 
into  many  parts,  until  after  a  long  series  of  civil  war  and  blood- 
shed, what  were  formerly  districts  became  sovereign  states, 
independent  of  each  other.  So  minute  are  some  of  these  frac- 
tions, that  there  is  one  nation  having  all  the  machinery  of  go- 
vernment, declaring  war  and  making  peace,  sending  ambassa- 
dors and  negotiating  treaties,  equipping  armies  and  manning 
fleets— and  to  do  all  this,  taxing  the  blood  and  treasure  of  30,000 
inhabitants,  the  whole  number  of  its  liege  subjects.  This,  you 
will  say,  is  too  ridiculous,  we  are  too  much  enlightened  to  fall 
into  such  gross  errors.  It  may  be  so;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
superiority  we  claim  ovjer  our  southern  brethren,  they  would 
reject  with  contempt  a  doctrine  so  absurd  in  theory,  and  so 
dangeroii3  in  practice,  as  nullification;  and  I  will  venture  to 
prognosticate,  that  with  all  our  boasted  superiority  of  wisdom 
and  experience,  if  ever  this  confederacy  should  be  dissolved, 
•whatever  may  be  its  first  grand  divisions,  the  states  will  con- 
tinue separating  from  each  other,  until  a  struggle  arises  among 
the  wealthy  and  powerful  to  suhdue  and  extend  their  dominion 
over  their  poorer  and  weaker  neighbors;  a  struggle  which  must 


terminate  in  the  establishment  of  despotic  governments  on  tin* 
continent.     It  will  be  said,  that  it  is  pretending  to  extraordinary 
prescience  to  predict  such  consequences  from  the  peaceful  re- 
medy of  nullification.     Let  us  inquire  if  it  is   peaceful.     The 
state  of  South  Carolina  declares  the  tariff  law  of  congress  to  be 
unconstitutional  and,  therefore,  null   and  void  in  the  ports   of 
this  state.     The  duties  cease  to  be  levied  in  Charleston  and  if 
the  general  government  remains  passive,  the  whole  foreign  trade 
of  these   United  States  will  centre  here;  goods  will  pour  into 
this  port  from  all  the  manufacturing  nations  of  the  earth,  to  be 
exported  hence  to  all  the  ports  of  the  neighboring  states  where 
the  tariff  remains  in  force,  and  the  duties  consequently  higher. 
But  how  long  could  the  government  of  the  United  States  permit 
such  a  state  of  things  to  exist?     Could  that  government,  deriving 
its  resources  chiefly  from  duties   on  imports,  long  exist  under 
such  a   state  of  things?    Would  not  the  clamors  of  other  states 
calling  for  relief  from  sufferings  occasioned  by  the  privation  of 
foreign  commerce,  compel  the  general  government  to   take  the 
most  energetic  measures?  The  most  effective  would  be  resorted 
to— our  ports  would  be  blockaded.     I  will  not  detain  you  to 
paint  the  wide  spread    ruin  such   a  measure   would  cause. — 
The  milliners  express  their  surprise  and  indignation  that  we  in 
the  city  should  make  a  more  vehement  opposition  to  their  mea- 
sures, than  is  done  in  the  country;  but  can  any  one  be  so  igno- 
rant as  not  to  be  aware  that  it  is  this  devoted  city  which  must 
suffer  most  cruelly  if  we  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  general  go- 
vernment.    It  is  said  that  there  is  no  authority  for  such  a  mea- 
sure as  a  blockade.     Independent  of  the  principle  of  self  pre- 
servation, which  every  government  possesses,  there  exists   in 
this  case  a  constitutional  power  and  a   legal  method  of  exercis- 
ing it.     If  the  revenue  laws  of  congress  are  nullified  in   South 
Carolina,  the  custom  house  will  be   closed   in  Charleston — no 
clearances  can  be  procured,  and  the  government  vessels  off  your 
harbor  would  capture  all   merchantmen  leaving  the  port;  and 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  will  condemn  them  as   lawful 
prizes.    Do  you  believe,  that  after  a  few  examples  of  that  nature 
any  vessels  will  come  to  this  port.    But  say  gentlemen,  foreign 
powers  will  not  permit  this.    They  will  not  suffer  their  com- 
merce lobe  suspended — Great  Britain  especially  will  insist  upon 
the  performance  of  existing  treaties — that  powerful  empire  will 
arm  in  our  defence  and  send  her  fleets  to   raise  the  blockade. 
Does  not  this  language  inspire  all,  who  hear  it,  with  horror? — 
But  let  us  suppress  the  expression  of  our  indignation  and  inquire 
into  the  probability  of  such  an  interference  oil  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.     Would  it  be  the  interest  of  that  empire  to  suspend  her 
commerce  with  all  the  other  states  and  to  rush  into  a  war  with 
the  federal  government  merely  to  try  the  doubtful  experiment  of 
rescuing  S.  Carolina  from  the  perilous  situation  in  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  nullification  will  have  placed  her?     I  apprehend  not. 
Besides  it  is  well  known,  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
world,  no  single  nation  can  interfere  in  the  disputes  of  their 
neighbors. 

If  ever  our  differences  should  become  a  fit  subject  for  the  in- 
terference of  foreign  powers,  they  will  be  treated  of  in  confer- 
ences held  in  London  or  Vienna,  and  we  shall  hear  of  their  de- 
cision in  the  protocols  of  those  conferences,  which  will  decide 
our  fate.  Do  we  not  know,  that  those  powers  manifested  the 
greatest  inclination  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica under  the  pretext,  that  those  unfledged  republicans  were 
incapable  of  self  government  and  ought  to  be  restrained  from 
destroying  each  other?  Do  we  not  all  know  that  the  firm  oppo- 
sition made  to  this  measure  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  bulwark  of  republican  institutions, saved  those  of 
South  America  from  being  crushed  at  that  time.  And  can  any 
one  doubt  that  the.  opportunity  our  dissentions  might  offer  would 
be  seized  upon  to  remove  the  greatest  obstacles  to  universal  des- 
potism which  exists;  and  that  the  tyrants  of  Europe  would  gladly 
extend  their  protecting  arms  over  this  country  and  stifle  our  li- 
berties in  their  foul  embrace. 

But,  say  the  nullifiers,  if  the  government  is  not  checked  in  its 
oppressive  course,  sooner  than  such  tyrannv,  we  will  secede 
from  the  union.  Has  any  state  a  right  to  secede  from  the  union? 
In  my  opinion  it  has  no  such  right;  no  more  than  an  individual 
living  in  a  community  of  laws  has  a  right  to  withdraw  himself 
from  their  jurisdiction,  and  deny  their  authority,  because  they  ap- 
pear to  him  tyrannical  and  oppressive.  It  would  be  dangerous  for 
the  rest  of  the  community  to  admit  such  a  right  in  an  individual, 
and  equally  so  for  the  United  States  to  admit  the  right  of  seces- 
sion in  a  state.  Ought  any  member  of  this  confederacy  be  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  himself  from  the  union,  to  form  alliances 
with  foreign  powers,  so  as  to  present  an  easy  and  advantageous 
lodgement  for  an  enemy  in  time  of  war,  or  a  point  from  whence 
the  duties  being  lower,  an  organized  system  of  smuggling  might 
be  carried  on  in  the  rest  of  the  states?  There  is  no  political  sys- 
tem in  the  world  which  contains  within  itself  so  much  equality 
as  ours:  it  forms  the  basis  of  our  republican  institutions.  The 
adopted  and  the  native  citizens  are  all  equal,  and  all  the  states 
have  equal  rights.  What  South  Carolina  has  a  right  to  do,  may 
be  done  in  Louisiana;  and  yet  no  force  on  earth  could  wrest 
Louisiana  from  this  union — commanding,  as  that  state  does,  the 
great  outlet  of  the  trade  of  the  west.  Could  she  be  permit- 
ted to  withdraw  herself  from  this  union,  and  to  form  alliances 
with  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  naval  power?  Should  we  not 
be  utterly  wanting  in  foresight,  if  we  permitted  Louisiana  to 
secede  from  this  union,  whatever  might  be  the  grievances  under 
which  she  labored,  and  whatever  might  be  the  justice  of  her 
complaints? 
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Our  federal  compact  has  been  likened  to  a  treaty  between 
sovereign  powers,  is  it  not  then  subject  to  the  laws  which  govern 
in  such  cases?  Has  any  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties  a 
right  to  interpret  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  as  it  may  think  pro- 
per, or  to  dissolve  the  whole  compact  whenever  it  may  be  its 
interest  to  do  so?  Surely  not!  When  a  party  to  the  compact  is 
asgrieved  by  the  operation  of  a  treaty,  and  there  is  no  provision 
in  the  instrument  itself  for  reference  to  a  third  power,  or  for  its 
peaceful  dissolution,  the  aggrieved  party  risks  a  war,  if  it  insists 
upon  giving  its  own  interpretation  to  any  article  of  the  treaty,  or 
on  dissolving  it  altogether,  1  will  state  a  case  in  illustration  of 
this  position.  The  last  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  grew 
out  of  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  of 
Ackcrman. 

The  great  powers  deeply  interested  in  preserving  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  opposed  as  they  were  to  the  destruction  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire  hy  Russia,  respected  her  belligerent  rights,  and  re- 
fused to  interfere.  On  the  part  of  the  porte,  it  was  a  question 
of  policy.  By  refusing  to  execute  the  treaty,  she  knew  that  she 
gave  just  cause  of  quarrel  to  Russia;  but  thought  it  better  to  go 
to  war  than  to  perform  the  stipulations  of  so  onerous  a  treaty  as 
that  she  had  signed  at  Aekerman.  She  resolved  to  break  it;  and 
the  Ottoman  empire  was  attacked,  and,  with  the  general  con- 
sent of  Europe,  was  defeated  and  humbled.  This  is  our  case; 
we  too  may  calculate  whether  it  is  better  to  bear  the  evils  we 
suffer,  or  to  tear  asunder  the  federal  compact:  There  is  no  mid- 
dle path:  We  have  the  unquestioned,  the  inalienable,  the  para- 
mount right  of  revolution;  we  have  the  right  to  appeal  from  the 
violated  obligations  of  the  compact  to  the  rights  of  nature,  and 
the  laws  of  self  preservation:  But  this  right  ought  not  to  be  light- 
ly exercised.  We  ought  to  weigh  well  the  evils  we  sutler  with 
those  which  will  result  from  revolution  and  separation.  That 
the  former  have  been  very  much  exaggerated,  no  one  can  doubt. 
It  is  attempted  to  be  proved  to  us,  theoretically,  that  we  are 
ruined  by  the  high  price  of  goods;  when,  in  point  of  fact,  we  do 
not  pay  higher  prices,  and,  in  some  instances,  not  so  high  for 
manufactured  articles  as  we  did  before  the  passage  of  this  act. 
There  are  no  theories  so  often  falsified  by  facts  as  those  of  poli- 
tical economy.  There  arc  none  which  ought  to  be  so  mistrusted, 
or  so  much  require  to  be  tested  by  experience  and  practice. 
When  we  are  gravely  told  that  a  duty  on  imports  is  equivalent 
to  a  duty  on  exports:  and,  therefore,  we  pay  40  per  centum  on 
the  latter,  or  40  hales  out  of  every  hundred  we  export.  The 
theory,  however  ingeniously  it  may  be  supported,  is  falsified  by 
the  experience  of  every  planter  in  Carolina.  When  we  are  told 
that  the  consumer  pays  all  the  duty,  although  the  reasoning 
which  supports  this  theory  is  the  most  plausible,  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  manufactured  articles 
than  we  did  before  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1824  and  1828, 
convinces  us  that  there  is  something  unsound  in  this  theory 
likewise.  May  not  the  causes  lie  in  the  appreciation  of  money 
— in  the  competition  between  the  foreign  and  home  manufac- 
turers, and  in  the  fact,  that  whenever  that  competition  exists, 
and  high  duties  are  laid  on  articles  of  general  consumption,  the 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant,  both  fearful  of  losing  a  profita- 
ble market,  endeavor  to  keep  down  the  price  to  the  consumer, 
by  reducing  the  wages  of  labor,  the  profits  of  trade  and  the  price 
of  the  raw  material  to  their  minimum  value.  And  it  will  be 
found  that  the  reverse  takes  place  when  duties  arc  lowered. 
The  producer  and  the  merchant  profit  for  some  time  at  least  more 
by  the  reduction  than  the  consumer  does.  We  do  suffer  I  agree. 
but  not  so  much  from  the  tariff  as  from  the  diminished  price  of 
our  staple  article  of  produce.  This  arises  chiefly  from  over  pro- 
duction. An  immense  body  of  new  lands  have  been. brought 
into  cultivation,  producing  much  more  to  the  acre  and  at  less 
cost  than  ours  can  be  made  to  yield,  and  together  over-stocking 
the  markets  of  Europe.  Now"  it  is  a  well  known  principle  of 
trade,  that  a  very  small  excess  of  an  article  in  the  market  above 
the  demand  for  it,  will  lower  the  price  of  the  whole  supply,  and 
that  when  the  supply  falls  short  of  the  demand,  the  price  is  much 
enhanced.  Thus,  if  the  demand  in  any  market  be  for  one  hun- 
dred thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  only  ninety  thousand  bales 
be  sent  there,  they  will  very  probably  bring  more  than  110,000 
would  do,  because  the  former  falls  short  of  the  demand  and  pro- 
duces competition  among  the  purchasers,  while  the  latter  ex- 
ceeds the  demand  and  occasion*  a  glut  in  the  market.  On  this 
Fide  the  Potomac  we  suffer  chiefly  because  no  part  of  the  large 
revenue  raised  here,  is  expended  within  our  own  limits,  and  it 
must  be  granted  on  all  sides,  that  no  country  nan  afford  to  pay 
the  same  amount  of  taxes  to  ;i  government  which  employs  its 
wealth  and  resources  in  other  states,  as  that  which  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  having  the  revenue  raised  from  among  them  ex- 
pended within  its  own  borders. 

There  are  other  causes  which  sufficiently  account  for  the  dif- 
ferent state  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  states  north  of  the  Po- 
tomac,which  must  present  themselves  to  every  reflecting  mind. 
But  all  the  evils  we  suffer  from  the  tariff  and  the  causes  already 
assigned,  are  light  when  compared  with  tiiose  brought  upon  us 
by  the  state  of  agitation  in  which  we  are  kept  by  the  advocates 
of  nullification.  Foreign  merchants  will  not  send  their  goods 
where  menaces  are  held  out  of  a  dissolution  of  government. 
They  know  by  experience  the  insecurity  of  property  in  times  of 
revolution.  Real  estate  is  of  no  exchangeable  value,  for  no  sen- 
sible man  will  purchase  what  may  be  ruined  and  destroyed  by 
the  breath  of  a  party.  Peaceable  citizens  are  leaving  the  coun- 
try and  seeking  refuge  in  other  states  from  the  dangers  which 
threaten  their  native  land.     But  above  all  this,  agitation  has 


produced  a  total  disruption  of  society,  dissolved  the  dearest  ties 
of  nature  and  destroyed  the  principles  of  social  order.  Fellow 
citizens,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  you  that  a  state  cannot  se- 
cede from  the  union  without  the  consent  of  the  other  states,  but 
let  us  suppose  that  consent  attained  either  by  negociation  or  by 
arms.  Let  us  suppose  South  Carolina  with  a  population  of 
250,000  free  white  inhabitants"  a  separate  and  independent  na- 
tion. How  could  she  maintain  all  the  machinery  of  government 
without  taxing  the  people  beyond  their  means?  She  would  be 
compelled  to  have  some  naval  force,  which,  however  small, 
would  prove  a  fruitful  source  of  expense.  She  could  not  dis- 
pense with  an  army,  which  our  own  resources,  even  exacting 
from  the  people  to  the  last  farthing,  would  not  suffice  to  make 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  but  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  insure  domestic  tyranny.  Still  South  Carolina  could 
not  dispense  with  an  army  to  protect  us  against  an  enemy,  which 
if  ever  we  have  the  misfortune  to  become  disunited,  will  require 
all  our  strength  and  all  our  vigilance  to  control.  On  this  sub- 
ject I  would  touch  lightly.  But  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  my  fellow 
citizens  that  we  should  in  that  case  be  exposed  to  all  the  machi- 
nations of  the  evangelical  party  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  abolitionists  of  the  northern  states.  The  first  have 
not  been  restrained  either  by  humanity  or  by  the  interests  of  their 
own  country,  from  plunging  the  island  of  Jamaica  into  the  hor- 
rors of  a  servile  war.  The  latter  are  only  kept  in  check  by  the 
obligations  of  the  compact  and  their  awe  of  the  general  govern- 
ment; released  from  these,  they  would  be  unceasing,  open  and 
indefatigable  in  their  object.  At  present  there  exists  no  dispo- 
sition to  break  that  compact  on  the  part  of  our  fellow  citizens  of 
the  neighboring  states.  Indeed  I  have  heard  many  of  the  most 
respectable  among  them  speak  in  as  strong  terms  of  reprehension 
of  the  conduct  of  the  abolitionists  as  we  ourselves  do,  notwith- 
standing the  aspirations  of  Mr.  King,  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Mer- 
cer, and  the  proceedings  of  the'colonization  society.  I  speak 
understanding^'  when  1  say,  that  there  does  not  exist  among  our 
fellow  citizens  of  the  north,  any  disposition  to  disturb,  in  the 
slightest  manner,  that  species  of  property.  If  we  were  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  nation  without  the  protection  of  the  con- 
federacy, our  situation  would  be  entirely  changed,  and  we  should 
be  exposed  to  the  united  efforts  of  the  evangelicals  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  northern  abolitionists. 

With  these  difficulties  and  dangers  in  prospect  before  us,  is 
this  a  moment  to  put  so  much  to  hazard,  immediately  after  a 
material  and  substantial  amelioration  of  the  tariff  of  which  we 
complained.  At  a  moment  when  the  national  debt  is  being  paid 
off  and  the  revenue  must  necessarily  be  still  further  reduced — 
if  indeed  it  be  safe  to  reduce  the  revenue  of  the  country  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe, — when  a  fearful  combination  has  been 
just  entered  into  by  the  despots  of  the  north  against  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  a  contest  is  going  on  for  freedom  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  Peace  may  be  preserved;  but  certainly  a 
European  war  is  probable— and  the  nature  of  the  contest  will, 
in  despite  of  all  our  prudence,  make  us  participators  in  that  war. 
Besides  would  it  not  be  unjust  to  insist  upon  the  sudden  and 
violent  breaking  up  of  a  system  which  you  yourselves  are  the 
parents  of,  and  which  compelled  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  north 
to  vest  their  capital  in  manufactures?  Suffering  comparatively 
so  little  as  you  do,  would  you  be  so  unjust  and  so  unfeeling  as 
lediable  ruin  upon  thousands  whom  you  have,  by 
your  own  acts,  forced  to  abandon  all  other  pursuits  and  to  be- 
come manufacturers?  You  should  visit  those  establishments  to 
understand  the  wide  spread  ruin  such  a  measure  would  bring 
down  upon  that  people.  I  said  that  you  yourselves  had  forced 
this  system  upon  the  north,  for  it  originated  with  the  statesmen 
of  South  Carolina;  and  even  the  act  of  1828  was  made  the  bill 
of  abominations  it  became,  by  the  votes  of  southern  delegates. 
I  exhort  you,  in  the  language  of  our  venerated  fellow  citizen 
Lafayette,  to  sacrifice  all  selfish  feeling  on  the  altar  of  liberty, 
and  to  preserve  this  union,  which  is  the  bulwark  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  "Tell  my  countrymen,"  said  this  excel- 
lent man  on  parting  with  him  a  year  ago  in  Paris,  "tell  them, 
that  if  they  are  so  mad  and  so  wicked  as  to  quarrel  among  them- 
selves about  a  mere  matter  of  interest?  about  five  or  six  per  cent, 
more  or  less  of  duties,  that  they  will  discredit  republican  govern- 
ments throughout  the  world.  That  we  are  looking  anxiously  to 
them;  for  if  they  are  so  blind  to  their  own  interest  as  to  dissolve 
the- union,  and  cause  the  failure  of  the  great  experiment  of  a  re-  * 
publican  confederacy,  we  who  are  contending  for  freedom  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  must  lie  down  in  despair  and  die  in  our 
chains."  I  told  him  in  reply  to  be  of  good  cheer;  that  the  peo- 
ple would  never  abandon  their  opposition  to  any  measure  cal- 
culated to  destroy  the  union;  that  they  would  ultimately  rally 
round  the  constitution  and  defend  that  sacred  instrument  with 
their  lives.  Our  opponents  have  called  us  submissionists,  and 
in  doing  so  have  shown  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart — a  brave  man  cannot  hear  any  imputation  to  be  cast  upon 
his  courage,  and  the  unreflecting  too  frequently  do  wrong  from 
the  fear  of  being  thought  more  timid  than  their  reckless  compa- 
nions, and  afraid  to  follow  their  example.  Fortunately  in  the 
present  case  we  have  other  means  of  displaying  courage  than  in 
following  evil  example.  We  submit  to  the  laws  of  our  country, 
but  we  never  will  submit  to  those  who  violate  them— we  dare 
not  offend  the  laws  and  bring  ruin  upon  the  land  which  gave  us 
birth,  nor  pull  down  that  constitution  which  wc  have  so  often 
sworn  to  support;  but  we  dare  oppose  at  all  hazards  those  who 
would  trample  upon  our  rights,  endanger  the  liberties  of  onr 
country,  violate  that  constitution  which  we  venerate,  and  de- 
stroy that  union  on  which  our  existence  as  a  nation  and  our 
happiness  as  a  people  depend. 
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ff^-This  half  sheet  is  published  as  supplementary  to 
the  last  number  of  the  Reuisteii — for  the  more  conve- 
nient arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  matter  which 
was  in  type,  and  the  important  articles  pressing  upon  us 
for  insertion.  The  present  is  the  "skasox  of  docu- 
ments"— and,  truly,  a  most  interesting  one;  and  miscel- 
laneous notices  must  give  way  to  public  papers:  which 
we  shall  record  with  our  usual  diligence,  impartiality 
and  care. 

The  present  publication  contains  about  as  much  read- 
ing matter,  as  an  ordinary  pamphlet  of  100  or  120  pages — 
and  yet  room  could  not  be  obtained  for  many  articles 
which  demaud  a  prompt  insertion ! 
— ••»►©  ©  &<*—— 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHOLERA. 

[deferred.] 

New  Orleans  papers  of  the  8lh  Nov.  represented  the  cholera 
as  abating  in  violence.     The  following  report  from  a  committee 
appointed   to  examine  otic   of  the   hospitals,  will   account,  in 
sonic  degree,  for  the  great  mortality  that  has  prevailed: 
From  the  New  Orleans  Bee  of  the  8th  November. 

To  Mr.  Denis  Pricur,  mayor  of  the  city  of  N.  Orleans.  The  un- 
dersigned, standing  committee  named  by  the  city  council  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  now  desolating  the  city,  have 
the  honor  to  report,  that,  in  consequence  of  information  given 
by  sundry  respectable  persons  relative  to  the  condition  of  the 
hospital  kept  by  Dr.  McFarlane,  they  repaired,  today  at  halt 
[>ast  1  o'clock,  to  said  hospital;  that  in  all  the  apartments  they 
found  the  most  disgusting  tilth;  that  all  the  night  vessels  were 
7ull,  and  that  the  patients  have  all  declared,  that  for  a  long  time 
hey  had  received  no  kind  of  succor;  that  in  many  apartments 
if  the  building  they  found  corpses,  several  of  which  had  been 
i  number  of  days  in  putrefaction;  that  thence  they  repaired  to 
i  chandler  adjoining  the  kitchen  where  they  found  the  body  of 
l  negro,  which  had  been  a  long  time  dead,  in  a  most  offensive 
state.  They  finally  went  to  another  apartment  opposite  the 
iitchen,  which  was  equally  fllthy  with  the  other  rooms,  and 
hat  they  there  found  many  corpses  of  persons  along  time  dead, 
hat  in  a  bed,  between  others,  they  found  a  man  dying  stretched 
ipon  the  body  of  a  man  many  days  dead. 

Finally,  they  declare,  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  form  an 
dea  of  what  they  have  witnessed,  without  he  had  himself  seen 
t;  that  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  patients  to  evacuate 
his  hospital,  and  above  all,  to  watch  lest  the  corpses,  in  a  state 
if  putrefaction,  occasion  pestilence  in  that  quarter,  and  perhaps, 
n  the  whole  city. 

November  9,  1832. 

The  standing  committee  has  the  honor  to  present  the  following 
dditional  report: 

In  one  of  the  apartments  where  were  many  living  and  dead 
odies,  they  found  under  a  bed,  a  dead  body,  partly  eaten, 
rboM  belly  and  entrails  lay  upon  the  floor.  II  exhaled  a  most 
cstiferous  odour.  In  a  little  closet  upon  the  gallery  there  were 
wo  dead  bodies,  one  of  which  lay  flat  upon  the  floor  and  the 
thcr  had  his  feet  upon  the  floor  and  his  back  upon  the  bed  form- 
ag  a  curve;  the  belly  prodigiously  swelled  and  the  thighs  green. 
Jnder  a  shed  in  the  yard,  was  the  dead  body  of  a  negro,  off 
rh'tch  a  fowl  was  picking  worms.  The  number  of  corpses 
mounted  to  twelve  or  fourteen. 

(Signed)  E.  1*  CANON,  chairman. 

FELIX   LABATUT,  alderman  second  ward. 
CHARLES  LEE,  alderman  first  ward. 

Soon  after  the  preceding  appeared,  Dr.  McFarlane  published 

defence  which  discloses  the  terrible  character  of  the  disease 
/Inch  has  been  ravaging  that  city,  and  the  universal  constema- 
ion  and  terror  which  it  caused. 

Dr.  McFarlane  himself  had  been  sick  with  the  cholera;  of 
liirtuen  able  bodied  attendants  who  were  appointed  to  attend 
lie  hospital,  only  three  were  left,  and  two  of  them  females,  to 
upply  the  sick  with  food  and  medicines.  Double  price  was 
trered  for  assistance,  and  none  could  be  ohtained.  The  charity 
lospital  and  every  place  in  the  city,  where  it  was  hoped  that  aid 
ould  be  obtained,  was  visited  in  vain.  The  offers  were  in- 
reased.  Any  price  was  offered,  and  the  levees  searched  for 
lelp  without  success.  The  rest  we  give  in  the  Dr'sown  words, 
nd  if  a  picture  of  blacker  horror  can  be  found  even  in  fiction, 
i'e  know  nothing  of  it. 

''The  dying  and  the  dead  were  continually  arriving.  It  was 
either  the  duty  nor  the  province  of  the  subscriber  to  bury  the 
ead  sent  by  the  mayor,  and  it  was  but  by  courtesy  that  he  oriji- 
ally  consented  to  do  so  at  his  desire.  Finding  that  the  attend- 
nts  were  inadequate  to  attend  on  the  living  and  bury  the  dead, 
rders  were  given  to  admit  no  more.  Controversies  "arose  with 
iiose  who  brought  them,  but  they  refused  to  take  them  away. 
U  length  they  accumulated,  20  frequently  arriving  during  the 
ay;  the  attendants,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  sickened,  and  a  ma- 
3rity  of  them  died;  among  whom  were  slaves  belonging  to  the 
ubscriber  of  the  value  of  §5,000,  leaving  but  three,  two  of  whom 
vere  females,  to  supply  the  remaining  inmates  of  the  infirmary 
nth  food  and  medicine.  The  convalescents  could  not  be  in- 
luced  by  any  offer  of  remuneration  to  lend  their  assistance.— 
Vol.  XLI1I.— Sig.  15. 


Coffins  could  not  be  obtained  to  receive  the  dead,  nor  men  to 
drive  the  vehicles  in  which  they  were  to  be  transported  to  the 
cemetery.  Thus  they  continued  to  accumulate,  while  the  sub- 
scriber was  awaiting  with  horrible  anxiety  the  hourly  arrival  of 
assistance  from  some  of  the  agents  whom  he  had  set  in  motion 
to  procure  it.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  infirmary  when 
visited  by  the  committee  of  the  city  council. 

"Shortly  after  their  visit  an  arrangement  was  made  with  Mr. 
James  Lambert  to  bury  the  dead,  and  that  duty  was  slowly  but 
steadily  going  on,  when  the  incendiary  torch  was  lighted  by  the 
active  exeitions  of  an  officious  individual,  which  was  intended 
to  consume  him. 

"Such  is  the  honest,  just  and  true  statement  of  facts  as  they 
occurred  in  the  Orleans  infirmary. 

"YVheh  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  laborers  have  not 
been  obtainable  for  hospital  duticsat  any  price;  that  the  secretary 
of  state,  with  all  the  appliances  of  wealth,  friends  and  populari- 
ty, lay  several  days  unburied  in  his  own  house,  until  the  two 
benevolent  individuals,  who  were  entreated  to  perform  that 
duty,  could  hardly  endure  the  pestilential  effluvia  of  his  decom- 
posing remains;  when  it  is  recollected  that  hundreds  lay  unbu- 
ried many  days  in  the  cemeteries,  with  all  the  finance  of  this 
wealthy  city,  and  all  the  exeitions  of  the  mayor  and  corporation 
to  facilitate  their  interments,  can  it  be  charged  as  a  crime  to  a 
single  unassisted  individual,  that  a  similar  catastrophe  should 
have  occurred  with  him,  and  he  laboring  at  the  same  time  under 
the  influence  of  a  disease  which  was  hurrying  thousands  to  an 
untimely  grave?  No!  it  cannot  be;  common  humanity — common 
magnanimity — common  mercy  forbid  it." 

A  letter  dated  November  4,  says--"The  yellow  fever  and  cho- 
lera rage  to  a  dreadful  degree.  Some  die  in  two  or  three  hours. 
The  heat  is  excessive,  and  the  hourly  arrival  of  strangers  makes 
it  dreadful.  Alas!  when  and  where  will  it  stop?  None  of  our 
large  family  has  as  yet  been  attacked.  Last  week  1,070  died;  and 
a  great  many  just  carried,  as  they  had  died,  without  a  coffin, 
and  although  they  have  dug  pits  fifty  feet  long,  and  bury  them 
three  deep,  they  had  no  room  yesterday  to  bury  all.  There  were 
45  corpses  not  interred  last  night.  The  principal  bakers  have 
given  up  baking,  in  consequence  of  losing  so  many  blacks,  and 
we  have  alino:?t  to  tight  for  bread.  The  first  day  the  mob  was 
so  great,  at  the  bake  house  near  us,  that  the  guards  had  to  turn 
out  to  quell  it.  The  cry  was,  'Lord,  give  me  bread,  I  have 
not  had  a  bite  for  two  days.'  The  distress  is  greater  than  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  All  the  rich  have  contributed  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor;  with  them,  the  mayor  and  corporation.  The  Union 
masonic  lodge  has  appropriated  2,000  dollars — the  Polar  Star 
lodge  1,200,  and  Perseverance  lodge  has  given  up  their  lodge  for 
a  hospital.  All  the  apothecaries  have  furnished  drugs  or  me- 
dicines, some  to  the  amount  of  $ 400,  and  others  $300." 

The  New  Orleans  Courier  speaking  of  the  pestilence,  say?: 
"The  dreadful  epidemic  which  fills  our  unfortunate  city  with 
mourning  and  desolation,  and  which  by  some  is  designated  as 
the  cholera,  by  others  the  cold  plasue,  and  which  many  call  a 
compound  of  all  the  evils  which  hell  may  contain,  finds  no  ob- 
stacle to  check  its  destructive  course.  The  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  temperate  and  the  intemperate,  equally  fall  victims  to  its 
baneful  influence." 
The  following  letter  appears  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce: — 
"New  Orleans,  November  &th,  6  P.  M — I  am  yet  on  board  the 
Saratoga.  I  have  no  doubt  the  worst  has  passed  by.  It  may  be 
termed  a  perfect  Sirocco, — a  sweeper  of  the  plain.  The  division 
has  been  about  equal  between  yellow  fever,  cold  plague  and 
cholera. 

"This  morning  I  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  burningseventeen 
dead  bodies.  They  had  remained  so  long  that  they  could  not 
be  removed, — it  had  been  resolved  to  burn  the  hospital.  The 
accounts  of  this  horrid  hospital  are  truly  awful.  Of  course  we 
shall  have  a  full  exposition  hereafter. 

"The  prospects  are  great  for  the  sugar  crop,  provided  the  cho- 
lera does  not  take  off  too  many  of  the  negroes.  Some  planta- 
tions are  suffering  excessively  from  the  disease,  but  I  think  it 
will  now  pass  by." 

A  letter  of  the  9th  sa.vs— "The  days  of  the  fith  and  7th  were 
more  fatal  than  previously,  being  above  220  victims  on  each  day. 
Never  have  I  seen  such  a  dreadful  time,  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion depicted  on  every  countenance.  On  the  night  of  the  7th, 
wu  had  a  very  heavy  rain,  followed  by  unusual  cold  weather; 
this  change  has  checked  both  diseases,  and,  most  wonderful  to 
relate,  the  number  of  deaths  yesterday  and  to-day,  is  said  not 
to  exceed  60  each  day,  with  a  cold  northerly  wind  and  fine  clear 
weather.  This  change,  together  with  the  alarm  that  has  greatly 
subsided,  is  a  very  great  relief;  the  physicians  also  have  the 
disease  more  under  their  control,  and  say  that  the  danger  is 
past." 

From  the  New  Orleans  Emporium  of  the  9th  November. 
It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  devout  gratitude  and  joy  that 
we  offer  our  congratulations  to  our  fellow  citizens  on  the  evi- 
dent, and  striking  diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  of  cholera 
for  the  last  two  davs.  The.  change  in  the  weather,  we  trust, 
will  prove  auspicious  in  checking  the  ravages  of  both  epidemics, 
which  have  clad  our  city  in  mourning  and  Wasted  the  hopes  of 
manv  in  the  loss  of  friends  and  relatives. 

We  learn,  with  deep  reirret,  that  the  cholera  has  broken  out 
with  <Teat  violence,  on  several  plantations.  Should  its  fatality 
be  proportionate  to  its  ravages  in  this  city,  the  destruction  of 
life  and  property  will  realise  the  gloomiest  apprehensions  and 
forebodings  of  the  suffering  planters.  Ruin,  in  its  worst  form, 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  seems  to  be  suspended  over  their 
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heads.     At  this  season   of  harvest,  \vc  can  onlj  hope  that  the 
disease  may  be  delayed,  or,  else,  appear  in  its  milder  type. 

With  the  destruction  of  their  slaves,  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator 
and  the  country  at  large  will  be,  measurably,  prostrated. 

From  the  same  of  the  10th— Our  respectable  cotemporary  of 
this  morning  has,  certainly  and  unadvisedly,  made  a  statement, 
which,  if  it  do  not  reflect  upon  the  dead,  must  tend  to  injure  the 
feelings  of  the  living.  We,  most  unqualifiedly,  protest  against 
the  sweeping  remark  that  "the  mortality  has  visited  only  the 
filthy  and  intemperate!"  Hundreds  of  estimable  members  of 
society,  whose  lives  aud  conversation  adorned  the  community 
of  which  they  were  bright  exemplars,  have  ben  consigned  to 
the  toinb.  The  indiscriminate  victims  of  this  dreadful  pestilence 
have  been,  singularly,  peculiar  to  this  city. 

McCaleb,  Wane,  Kaspiiler,  Duchamp,  Charbonoet,  aye,  and 
hundreds  of  similar  worth,  have  been  numbered  with  the  dead.- 
How  has  the  domestic  sanctuary  been  riven  by  the  fell  de- 
stroyer, of  the  amiable  and  virtuous  mother,  wife  and  daughter, 
whose  names  wc  will  not  repeat  to  tear  opeu  the  wounds  of  re- 
cent infliction! 

Never  was  the  general  leveling  of  nature's  last  enemy  more 
signally  illustrated  than  in  the  visit  of  the  cholera  at  New  Or- 
leans. 

It  has  passed  by,  like  a  meteor  of  desolation,  and  desolating, 
indeed,  have  been  its  results.  May  its  effects  upon  the  hearts 
of  survivors  be  salutary  and  lasting. 

A  letter  of  the  10th  says:— "The  disorder  is  not  so  virulent  on 
the  plantations  as  to  endanger  the  crops  of  cotton  and  sugar, 
which  will  prove  very  abundant." 

Another  letter  says,  that  on  one  plantation  30  negroes  had 
died  out  of  the  100,  and  on  another  40! 

Accounts  of  the  11th  Nov.  are  cheering.  Frosts  had  occur- 
red, and  checked  the  yellow  fever,  and  strong  winds  were  sup- 
posed to  have  produced  a  better  atmosphere.  On  the  10th  and 
11th  the  deaths  were  only  about  thirty  a-day.  And  on  the  12th,' 
the  cholera  was  said  to  have  "almost  entirely  subsided!" 

How  rapid  and  strange  are  the  advances  of  this  wonderful  dis- 
ease— how  sudden  and  unaccountable  its  retirements. 

It  is  said  that  3,500  persons  died  between  the  23rd  Oct.  and 
10th  Nov.  and  that  there  was  hardly  a  case  of  cholera  which  had 
not  been  preceded  by  a  diarrhoea. 

The  large  sum  of  *14,000  was  raised  by  private  subscriptions, 
of  the  few  inhabitants  that  remained  in  the  city,  in  four  days. 

The  interments  from  the  28th  Oct.  to  the  11th  Nov.  inclusive, 
in  the  regular  burying  grounds,  were  1,668.  Highest  number  on 
the  4th  Nov.  176— Lowest  on  the  9th— 39.     On  the  11th—  55. 

A  letter  from  New  Orleans,  dated  13th  November,  received  at 
Charleston,  says — 

"At  last  your  negroes  per  the  Eliza  Ami  have  arrived.  I  am 
very  glad  to  tell  you  the  cholera  has  almost  left  our  city:  the  last 
three  or  four  days  we  scarcely  hear  of  any  cases,  and  what  is 
remarkable,  in  our  part  of  the  city,  we  ha\e  none  of  it  compa- 
ratively. There  have  been  but  lew  cases  below  Canal  street 
eomparc.d  with  the  number  above,  and  the  cases  were  not  at- 
tended with  such  mortality;  for  but  very  few  escaped  its  rava- 
ges, and  scarcely  any  recovered  that  were  attacked.  The  chole- 
ra ieft  us  as  suddenly  as  it  came  amongst  us;  it  is,  however, 
spreading  through  the  country,  in  all  directions,  and  its  carnage 
is  beyond  precedent.  You  have  never  heard  of  such  havoc  as 
it  is  making  on  the  coast  above  and  below  the  city." 

The  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Emporium,  in  his  paper  of  the 
14th  in*t.  makes  the  following  commentary  upon  the  report  of 
the  board  of  health  of  that  city:— 

"We  perceive  by  a  report  from  the  board  of  health,  dated  13th 
inst.  that  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction,  that  body  announces 
the  entire  disappearance  of  the  epidemic,  which  for  fifteen  days 
made  such  cruel  and  frightful  ravages  among  us. 

"  'We  should  very  much  like  to  know,'  of  what  disease  the 
cart  loads  of  people  die,  that  no  longer  ago  than  this  morning, 
met  our  eye  wending  their  way  to  the  Catholic  cemetery!! 

"Will  the  board  of  health,  or  any  other  respectable  source,  in- 
form the  public?" 

Franklin,  Lou.  Nov.  l.—The  cholera.  This  loathsome  disease, 
has  at  length  made  its  appearance  in  this  parish,  both  above  and 
below  this  village.  The  number  of  cases  which  have  occurred 
in  this  parish,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  are  ten;  two  whites  and 
eight  colored,  all  of  which  have  terminated  fatally! 

Though  some  cases  had  happened  at  Natchez, the  disease  had 
not  shewn  itselt  as  an  epidemic,  and  had  caused  but  little  ap- 
prehension; and  at  the  latest  date  no  case  of  the  disease  was 
known  to  exist. 

Indiana.  The  cholera  has  ceased  at  Madison. 
Kentucky.  The  Kentuckian  of  the  15th  Nov.  says  that  the 
cholera  has  entirely  left  Frankfort.  Ho  also  at  Lexington.  At 
Louisville  it  had  nearly  ceased;  but  frequent  case.-  vet  happen- 
ed at  Maysville,  and  the  disease  was  very  malignant  in  the 
neighborhood. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the.  13th  ult.  announced  that  "the 
cholera  had  entirely  disappeared  in  that  city,"  though  "ocea 
sional  cases  might  yet  happen,  because  of  the  imprudence  of 
individuals."  Some  had  occurred  at  Hcrculaneum,  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, &c. 

From  the  25th  Oct.  to  the  1st  Nov.  inclusive,  there  were  seven 
deaths  at  Vicksburg.  Whole  number  of  cases  up  to  last  date  50 
—deaths  16, 10  whites,  6  blacks. 

The  Nashville  Bannerol'  12th  Nov.  savs,  "whatever  doubts 
and  surmises  have  existed  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the 
cholera,  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  there  is  no 


case  in  Nashville  bearing  the  symptoms  of  that  disease,  or  cal- 
culated to  excite  even  the  slightest  suspicions  of  its  present  ex- 
istence here." 

.Arkansas.  Two  cases  of  cholera,  which  terminated  fatally, 
have  occurred  at  the  mouth  of  White  river,  and  in  persons  who 
had  had  no  communication  with  others  having  the  disease. 

Died,  of  the  cholera,  on  the  3d  Nov.  on  hoard  the  steamboat 
Express,  on  his  way  from  Louisville  to  St.  Louis,  col.  William 
Macrca,  of  the  2d  regiment  U.  B.  artillery,  aged  65  years,  up- 
wards of  41  of  which  had  been  passed  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

Among  the  Indians.  The  cholera  has  appeared  among  the 
Indians  of  the.  north  west.  The  Oalenian  of  the  24th  Oct.  says, 
under  a  postscript: 

"Just  as  our  paper  was  going  to  press,  a  gentleman  arrived 
from  Rock  Island,  from  whom  we  learn  that  the  cholera  is  raging 
among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  Anong  the  victims  already  fallen 
a  prey  to  its  ravages,  is  Kc  o-kuck,  their  newly  crowned,  and  re- 
nowned chief." 

The  death  of  Ke  o -kuck  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  all  who 
knew  him.  Me  was  the  great  orator  of  the  Sacs,  and  participat- 
ed in  the  late  great  talk  of  the  north  west  Indians,  replied  to 
general  Scott  with  great  ability  and  eloquence,  and  contributed 
to  make  the  treaty.  The  general  pronounces  him  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  orators,  and  the  most  accomplished  Indian, 
he  had  ever  seen. — He  was  presented  with  a  handsome  medal 
by  gen.  Scott — and  hence  probably  the  expression  "newly  croun- 
ed."  [Richmontl  Enquirer. 

It  is  stated  also  that  the  cholera  has  appeared  among  the  In- 
dians encamped  on  the  hills,  near  Memphis.  We  suppose  they 
are  the  emigrating  Choetaws. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  A  Liverpool  paper  of  the  17th 
Oct.  shews  that  a  number  of  deaths  by  cholera  still  happen  at 
Manchester,  Salford,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  &c.  and  that  it  prevail- 
ed severely  at  Aberdeen  and  its  neighborhood,  and  awfully  at 
Dumfries.  The  population  had  generally  fled  from  the  latter. 
Whole  number  of  deaths  at  Dublin  since  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  3,4(58. 

France.  At  St.  Cast,  in  the  Cotes  du  Nord,  the  cholera  had 
made  such  dreadful  ravages  that  all  the  inhabitants  abandoned 
the  commune  without  burying  the  dead,  and  leaving  the  sick  to 
shift  for  themselves.  As  soon  as  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  detachment  of  the  6th  Light  Infantry  at  Matignon,  became 
informed  of  these  circumstances,  he  proceeded  to  the  deserted 
village  with  a  part  of  his  detachment,  caused  the  dead  to  be  in- 
terred, and  established  his  men  there  to  take  care  of  the  sick. 

Cholera  at  Lurcmburg.  The  town  of  LurembOrg  one  of  the 
prominent  towns  of  dispute  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  has 
suffered  severely  from  cholera.  In  a  population  of  10,000  per- 
sons, 500  died,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  twenty. 


From  the  New  Orleans  vlrgu*  of  Nov.  19.  'For  the  last  ten 
days  we  have  been  blessed  with  unusually  line,  clear  and  cool 
weather,  which  has  much  conduced  to  restoring  the  health  of 
our  city.  A  few  sparodic  cases  of  cholera  may,  perhaps,  still 
exist.  We  have  heard  of  no  late  cases  of  yellow  1'nvcr,  and  up- 
on tji      \ '  ole  our  city  may  now  be  considered  quite  healthy." 

J'he  same  paper  mentions  that  the  port  is  well  filled  with  ship- 
ping, and  that  the  levee  and  streets  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  acti- 
vity and  bustle.  "We  have  (adds  the  Argus),  an  immense  num- 
ber of  strangers  amongst  us;  and  our  prospects]  but  lately  so 
gloomy,  have  brightened,  and  every  thing  now  leads  us  to  anti- 
cipate a  most  favorable  season  of  business." 

There  had  been  43  interments  in  the  Protestant  cemetery,  for 
the  week  ending  Nov.  17.  The  interments  in  the  same  cemete- 
ry, for  the  week  previous,  were  185.  A  great  falling  off,  indeed! 
By  another  article  in  the  same  papft-  we  observe  that  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  canal  has  been  recommenced,  with  great  activi- 
ty and  zeal — 300  laborers  being  already  at  work;  and  many  ad- 
ditional hands  were  arriving  from  the  north.  The  disease-  had 
been  awfully  destructive  among  the  laborers  on  this  work. 

Uncertainty  of  life— The  editor  of  the  Louisiana  Advertiser, 
in  his  paper  of  the  oth  ult.  thus  scolded  the  physicians  of  New 
Orleans: 

"We  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  physicians  of  this  place, 
for  we  know  not  at  what  moment,  we  may  have  occasion,  our- 
solf,  to  summon  their  assistance;  but,  yet,  we  .cannot  refrain 
from  telling  them  that  there  is  not,  among  the  slave  states,  a 
more  scurvy  set  of  white  men  than  they  are!  There  was  not 
a  single  report  of  cases  handed,  yesterday,  to  the  secretary  of 
the  board  of  health." 

The  above  was  the  last  paragraph  Mr.  Penrice  ever  wrote, 
lie  was  attacked  by  tin  cholera  on  the  5th,  and  his  paper  of  the 
tith  is  in  deep  mourning  for  his  death.  "What  shadows  we  are 
— and  what  shadows  we  pursue." 

The  latest  Arkansas  papers  give  us  reason  to  believe  that,  the 
disease  reported  to  have  existed  among  the  emigrating  Indians, 
had  considerably  abated,  and  kindly  yielded  to  medicine,  when 
attended  to  in  the  first  stages  of  the  complaint,  and  say  that  the 
physicians  incline  to  believe  that  it  is  the  cholera  morbus  in 
adults,  and  the  cholera  infantum  in  children. 

•  hie  thousand  of  the  emigrating  Choetaws  had  reached  Rock 
Roe,  by  steam  boats,  and  about  2,000  more  had  landed  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  opposite  Memphis,  for  the  same 
destination:  at  which  point  wagons  and  teams  had  been  collect- 
ed to  conve}  them  to  the  place  of  their  location. 
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THE  TKUE  SOURCES  OF  Till-:  MISSISSIPPI. 
From  the  Galeniun  of  August  22. 

St.  Peters,  July  25.  1832. 
>r.  Addison  Pkilleo. 

Dear  sir— 1  arrived  ;it  this  place  yesterday,  from  an  expr.di- 
on  through  the  Chippewa  country  on  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
ssippi,  accompanied  by  a  detachment  or  troop.-  under  command 
flieut.  Allen  of  the  .r)th  infantry. 

A  commanding  influence  has  been  exercised,  in  former  years, 
per  some  parts  or  this  extensive  region  by  the  North  West  coin- 
any,  and,  since  its  fall,  by  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  who  op 
ose  our  traders  strenuously  on  the  lines,  and  supply  their  clerks 
ith  high  wines,  to  attract  the  Indian  population  to  their  posts. 
olitical  and  commercial  power  go  together,  and  the  former  is 
lade  subservient  lo  the  latter.  Medals  and  flags  are,  I  am  in 
mncd,  distributed  by  them  to  Indians  living  within  the  bounda- 
ies  of  the  Untied  States.  Old  prejudices  are  kept  alive,  and 
ew  ones  are  excited.  The  strife  for  furs  merges  every  thing 
Ise.  And,  if  it  is  not  marked  by  the  sanguinary  acts,  which 
liaractciised  the  last  years  of  the  rivalry  for  the  fur  trade,  car- 
ed on  among  themselves, it  is  not  less  ardently,  recklessly, 
ud  successfully  pursued,  with  respect  to  American  traders. 
Many  of  the  Chippewas  on  iake  Superior,  and  in  the  region 
f  Lae  du  Flambeau  still  visit  the  British  posts  in  Upper  Ca- 
uda, to  procure  the  presents  which  are  annually  distributed 
lere.  We  met  a  large  party  in  canoes,  who  were  destined  for 
le  British  posts  at  Penetangnislhnc.  And  these  men  would 
ass  Fort  Brady,  on  their  outward,  and  inward  route. 
To  counteract  the  political  influence  thus  exerted,  has  been 
tnong  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  and  to  keep  them  at  peace 
rith  the  government,  and  with  each  other.  The  latter  lias  been 
task  Of  difficulty,  as  the  state  of  hostile  feeling,  among  the 
'hippewas  and  Sioux,  has  acquired  the  inveteracy  of  a  heredi 
try  feud.  War  parties  are  continually  trespassing  upon  the 
rritorial  boundaries  of  each  other.  And  fresh  scalps  have  been 
anced,  alter  the  Indian  manner,  at  Rod  lake,  at  Cass  lake,  and 
t  Leech  lake,  during  the  time  of  my  passing  through  the  coun 
ry.  War  has  been  the  engrossing  theme,  and  it  has  not  been 
n  easy  task,  to  declare  pacific  maxims,  and  enforce  them  with 
iguiuents  which  a  savage  people  could  appreciate,  while  the 
irar  drum,  and  the  scalp  yell,  were  sent  forth  from  other  parts 
'1  the  premises. 

We  found  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  in  a  good  slate  for  as- 
ending,  and  1  availed  myself  of  this  circumstance  to  cam  into 
fleet,  the  desire  of  visiting  its  actual  sources,— a  point  which 
tas  continued  to  be  problematical  in  ourgeography.  Pike  plac- 
id h  at  Leech  lake  in  1806.  Governor  Cass  carried  it  much 
urther  north,  and  left  it  at  Red  Cedar  lake  in  1820.  But  it  was 
hen  ascertained  that  its  sources  wen-  considerably  north  and 
vest  ol  that  lake.  1  encamped  the  expedition,  (with  the  troops 
jid  heavy  baggage),  at  this  last  named  lake,  and  proceeded  up 
he  river  in  five  small  birch  canoes,  capable  of  containing  one 
nan  and  bis  bed,  in  addition  lo  the  Indian  and  Canadian' 'who 
ondueted  it. 

The  Mississippi,  above  this  point,  expands  into  several  lakes, 
he  largest  ol  which  is  called  Traverse.  A  few  miles  above  this, 
l  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  a  south  west,  and  north  west 
ranch.  We  ascended  the  former,  through  a  number  of  lakes, 
o  its  source,  in  a  small  creek;  being  an  inlet  into  a  lake.  From 
hence  we  made  a  portage  of  six  miles,  with  our  canoes,  into 
La  Bteheor  lbasca  lake,  --(Hie  latter  being U  derivative  from 
•eritns  caput) ,  which  is  the  true  source  of  this  celebrated  stream 
>etngat  the  same  time  its  most  northern  head. 

This  lake  is  about  seven  miles  long,  having  somewhat  the 
ihape  of  the  letter  V.  It  has  clearwater,  and  pleasant  woody 
mores.  It  has  a  single  island,  upon  which  I  landed,  caused 
some  trees  to  be  felled,  and  hoisted  the  national  flag.  We  left 
:lus  flag  flying,  and  proceeded  down  the  north  west  or  main 
lork.  A  descent  of  about  180  miles  brought  us  back  to  our 
fiftrty  at  Red  Cedar,  or  Cass  lake.  Very  respectfully,  dear,  sir, 
r"our  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

.HENRY  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT. 

United  Slates  Indian  agent. 
— ■»»©  ©  ©*«.._ 
THE  CHEROKEES. 
From  the  Cherokee  P/umix. 

The  state  of  Georgia  is  about  to  perpetrate  one  of  the  most 
shameless  and  atrocious  depredations,  that  was  ever  commit 
ted  in  times  ot  profound  peace,  upon  anv  nation  or  people.— 
\vUhout  awaiting  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  as 
pledged  by  the  general  government  to  that  state,- without  re- 
garding the  existing,  title  of  the  Cherokees-without  regard  to 
the  mostsolemn  treaties,  guaranteeing  forever  to  the  Cherokee* 
the  occupancy  of  their  lands,  her  governor  has  fixed  upon  the 
22d  instant,  as  the  day,  when  she  will  commence  drawing  for 
our  lands  and  gold  mines  by  a  lottery  system.  The  progress  of 
Her  iniquity,  and  our  grievances  has  not  been  without  our  ob- 
servation. We  have  been  cast  into  dungeons,  there  to  lie,  until 
some  humane  gentleman  interposed  for  our  relief.  Our  hands 
have  been  lettered,  for  daring  to  dig  our  own  gold,  and  our  backs 
have  been  scourged  by  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  Georgia 
guard.  Our  lives  have  been  endangered,  and  some  have  been  laid 
cold  to  rise  no  more,  by  the  hands  of  the  midnight  ruffian.  Our 
missionaries  have  been  torn  from  their  families  and  churches, 
aim  schools,  and  incarcerated  in  a  loathsome  penitentiary,  and 
our  moral  and  religious  improvement  has  been  retarded.  The 
pioperty  of  our  unoffending  citizens  has  been  taken  and  eon 
tiaues  to  be  taken  by  intruders,  and  without  redress.  While  we 


have  submitted  to  one  calamity,  another  and  another,  like  the 
billows  of  an  angry  sea,  has  rolled  upon  us.  Still  our  position 
has  not  been  moved,  nor  not  even  by  the  appointment  of  that 
day  when  Georgia  honor  was  to  be  run  through  a  sporting 
wheel  to  enable  her  to  seize  our  lands.  We  have  looked 
forward  to  the  crisis,  when  the  president  of  the  United  States 
would  be  moved  by  public  opinion  to  the  execution  of  our 
treaties,  and  would  restore  to  us  the  rights  affirmed  to  us  by  the 
supreme  court.  But  the  president  continues  to  withhold  his 
fostering  care  of  these  rights,  and  refuses  to  fulfil  in  good  faith 
our  treaties  with  him.  In  the  interim  messengers  and  agents 
of  the  president;  have  been  arriving  at  our  councils,  soliciting 
the  exchange  of  lands,  but  we  have  as  promptly  refused.  Ani- 
mated by  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  confiding  in  the  constitu- 
tional requisition  and  power  of  the  government  to  restore  us 
our  rights,  let  us  hold  fast  our  religious  belief,  that  a  righteous 
cause  will  never  fall.  The  diawing  of  the  lottery  and  the  settle- 
ing  of  our  lands,  can  never  convey  to  Georgia  a  title;  it  can  be 
only  a  forcible  entry,  and  illegal  possession  ot  the  premises,  and 
if  persisted  in,  will  certainly  endanger  the  stability  ofthe  Ameri- 
can institutions,  and  plunge  the  general  government  into  deeper 
and  darker  chaos.  To  ward  off"  this  impending  darkness,  lower- 
ing on  the  present  policy  ofthe  government,  let  us  hope  the  good 
people  ofthe  United  States  will  not  he  insensible,  to  a  speedy 
termination  of  this  unhappy  controversy,  by  a  restitution  of  the 
rights  of  which  we  have  and  may  be  deprived.  In  conclusion 
we  have  to  state  to  our  readers,  that  ere  this  time,  the  lottery 
may  have  gone  into  operation  for  the  drawing  of  our  lands,  and 
a  few  dayfl  more,  may  perhaps  disclose  their  seizure.  But  let 
us  continue  in  the  path  of  rectitude  and  peace,  educate  our 
children,  encourage  temperance,  improve  our  farms,  and  sow 
quantities  of  grain  lor  the  subsistence  of  our  families  next  year. 

From  the  stnne  of  November  8. 
The  general  council  of  the  Cherokee  nation  at  Red  Clay, 
closed  its  session  on  the  31st  ult.  We  had  promised  out  rea- 
ders the  publication  ot'  Mr.  Chester's  communications  to  the 
principal  chief,  renewing  the  propositions  to  the  Cherokees  to 
tenter  into  a  treaty,  hut  they  have  not  come  to  hand.  The 
council  made  no  reply  to  his  communications,  more  than  a 
notice  to  the  war  department,  through  the  medium  of  col.  Mont- 
gomery, the  agent,  that  a  delegation  had  been  appointed,  com- 
posed of  John  Ross  principal  chief,  and  senators  R.  Taylor,  J. 
Vann,  and  J.  Bajbridge,  to  proceed  to  Washington,  to  attend 
to  the  interest  of  the  Cherokees.  This  is  the  second  time  Mr. 
Chester  has  decidedly  failed,  in  effecting  the  measures  of  the 
government.  Secretary  Cass  is  now  enabled  to  set  down  his 
final  failure  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  shut  his  book,  with  the  con- 
viction of  having  mi  taken  the  influence  of  Mr.  Chester,  over 
the  Cherokees.  when  he  was  appointing  him  to  effect  the  views 
of  the  president.  As  lo  the  appointment  of  governor  Lumpkin, 
which  the  secretary  has  already  intimated,  to  hold  treaties  with 
tin-  Cherokees,  we'  will  not  condescend  to  sell  a  nation  to  a  man 
who  is  now  about  to  nib  us.  The  Cherokees  will  enter  into  no 
treaties,  at  a  time  when  they  are  proclaimed  to  be  a  nullity. 
— ...»e-®®<« — 
LIBERIA. 

The  Liberia  Herald  of  the  7th  September  has  the  following 
remarks  on  the  growth  ol  the  colony: 

Whoever  has  peiused  our  columns,  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
last  four  months,  must  have  perceived  that  our  commerce  is 
daily  on  the  increase.  With  Great  Britain  our  intercourse  i9 
almost  weekly,  and  if  her  vessels  touch  not  for  trade,  they 'gene- 
rally do  for  refreshments  and  kroomen,  or  gain  information  ot 
what  vessels  have  proceeded  to  leeward.  Should  our  port  con- 
tinue open,  we  look  forward  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to 
an  extension  of  our  commerce  along  the  seabord,  and  in  the  in- 
terior. In  fact  we  know  of  no  place  that  will  be  able  to  dispute 
the  palm. 

Sierra  Leone  and  the  European  settlements  to  the  leeward, 
are  on  the  decrease  in  every  respect,  and  if  they  were  not  so, 
they  could  offer  but  feeble  competitions  against  oui  infant  re 
public,  nurtured,  a-  we  trust  she  will  be.  by  the  protecting  arm  of 
our  government.  And  while  we  indulge  in  those  pleasing  hopes, 
we  wish  not  to  forget  the  fond  and  indulgent  parent,  who  has 
heretofore  watched  over  our  infant  progress  with  maternal  soli- 
citude. Let  our  interests  be  better  understood  by  our  citizens 
generally,  and  tin'  ample  page  ol  knowledge  more  and  more  iin- 
toldcd  to  the  opening  genius  of  our  rising  youth,  and  if  any  of 
the  present  generation  survive  fifty  years  hence,  their  tale  ofthe 
early  settlement  ofthe  colony  would  hardly  be  credited. 

With  our  growth  and  increase,  every  man  is  deeply  interest- 
ed, and  has  it  in  his  power  to  contribute  by  precept  or  example 
towards  so  desirable  an  object.  We  have  been  led  Into  these 
remarks  from  an  activity  and  bustle  which  have  appeared  in  the 
business  part  of  our  city,  during  the  greater  part  of  these  rains. 
Formerly  during  the  rains,  and  the  case  is  still  the  same  on  the 
gold  coast,  our  harbor  was  visited  but  seldom;  once  every  seven 
weeks  or  so  by  European  or  American  vessels.  American  mas- 
ters, as  they  become  better  acquainted  with  the  coast  and  trade, 
pay  but  little  regard  to  the  seasons,  or  the  many  stories  circulat- 
ed at  home  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  or  the  semi-an- 
nual descent  ofthe  rains.  God  in  his  Providence  has  allotted  a 
portion  of  sunshine  and  rain,  of  winter  and  summer  to  every 
land,  and  foolish  are  they  who  expect  to  behold  any  country  all 
sunshine  or  rain. 

From  the  same.  The  annual  election  of  vice  agent,  two  coun- 
cellors,  high  sheriff,  treasurer,  two  censors  for  Monrovia  and 
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two  for  Caldwell,  committees  of  health  for  Monrovia,  Caldwell 
and  Millsburg,  and  committed  of  agriculture  for  the  same  place?, 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  September.  The  election  for  a 
vice  agent  was  a  close  one— A.  D.  Williams,  the  successful  can 
didate,  receiving  152  votes,  and  G.  K.  MeGill,  his  opponent,  139. 
The  Herald  savs  that  the  election  passed  over  in  peace,  "and 
though  we  have  no  broken  heads  or  limbs  to  record,  it  was  not 
owing  to  the  want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  friujids  to  the  can- 
didates." 

From  the  '-'African  Repository"  we  learn  that  the  land  lately 
acquired  at  Grand  Bassa  is  preparing  lor  settlers— some  opposi- 
tion was  expected  from  those  interested  in  the  slave  trade,  who 
fear  an  interference  with  their  traffic  in  the  blood  of  men — but 
it  was  not  regarded. 

Dr.  Todsen's  letter,  dated  the  5th  September,  gives  an  encou- 
raging account  of  the  health  of  the  new  emigrants.  Of  the  152 
who  arrived  in  the  Jupiter,  four  died,  within  ten  days,  not  of  the 
fever,  but  in  consequence  of  diseases  contracted  in  Norfolk  be- 
fore sailing.    The  rest  have  passed  safely  through  the  first  attack. 

The  Jupiter  has  returned  to  Norfolk  to  take  out  emigrants. 
The  Hercules  is  prepared  to  carry  300  from  the  south,  principal- 
ly from  Charleston— and  another  ship  will  speedily  sail  from 
Baltimore,  under  direction  of  the  Maryland  fund,  and  accom- 
modate 150  persons. 

The  prospect  is  that  a  strong  colony  will  soon  exist  in  Africa 
— and  thus  open  a  home  for  such  of  our  free  people  of  color  as 
shall  please  to  seek  it.    And  this  will  be— something. 

The  Norfolk  Beacon  says — A  friend  of  one  of  our  colored  emi- 
grants, to  whom  it  was  addressed,  has  handed  us  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  him  (per  brig  Liberia  at  Philadelphia),  from  one  of  the 
colonists,  his  cousin,  dated  29th  Sept.  1832,  which  is  quite  in- 
teresting in  its  character,  and  wc  accordingly  give  the  substance 
of  its  contents,  very  nearly  in  his  own  language: 

"We  are  well  situated  and  doing  well.  The  spirit  of  improve- 
ment seems  daily  to  increase  in  our  town,  which  is  spreading  fast. 
Our  commerce  is  getting  so  extensive,  that  our  merchants  are 
building  large  warehouses — three  are  erecting  at  this  time,  one 
of  wfcieh  of  stone,  100  feet  long.  Not  a  week  passes  but  we  have 
one  or  m©r.e  arrivals  in  our  harbor.  1  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  and  conversing  freely  with  Wm.  Lander,  the  great  Afri- 
can traveller,  one  of  the  agents  in  the  expedition  fitted  out  by 
some  English  merchants  to  explore  the  river  Niger.  He  gave 
me  much  very  interesting  information,  respecting  the  interior  of 
this  country:  he  says,  about  live  hundred  miles  back,  there  is 
one  of  the  healthiest  countries  in  the  world,  entirely  exempt 
from  those  bogs  which  affect  so  injuriously  the  health  of  those 
near  the  sea  coast:  that  no  dew  falis  there," and  the  soil  produ- 
ces every  luxury  of  vegetation. 

"  Vour  friends  here  are  all  well,  and  Chccscman  is  doing  a  good 
business — in  fact,  any  person  who  will  be  industrious,  can  live 
much  better  in  Africa  than  in  the  United  States.  I  will  send 
you  the  sour-sop  tree  you  request,  by  the  first  vessel  that  sails 
direct  to  Norfolk. 

The  slave  trade.  Advices  from  the  gold  coast  to  the  first  of 
September,  state  that  the  slave  trade  was  exceedingly  brisk, 
there  being  13  vessels  between  Cape  St.  Pauls  and  Cape  Lopez, 
laden  with  cargoes  for  the  purchase  of  slaves. 

BRITISH  STATISTICS. 
From  the  York  (  rvi,cr  Canada)  Colonial  Advocate. 

The  following  list  of  articles  of  foreign  production,  and  the 
import  duties  to  which   they  are  subject,  will  show  to  what  ex- 
tent the  land  owners  have  availed  themselves  of  political  power 
to  promote  their  own  interests,  by  excluding  foreign  competition. 
Bacon,  per  cwt.        -        -        -        .        _        .        -£180 
Beer,  per  thirty-two  gallons         -        -        -        -        -     2  13    0 

Butter,  per  cwt.        -------  100 

Bristles,  not  sorted,  per  lb.  -         -        -        -        -      0    0    3 

Bristles,  sorted         -------  004 

Cider,  per  ton      -        -        _        _        _        .        _        -   21  10    4 
Cheese,  per  cwt.      -        -        -        -        .        _        _        "o  10    6 

Cucumbers,  ad  valorem       -        -        -        -        _        -20    00 

Eggs,  for  every  120  ---.._  0010 

Hay,  per  load       ----__•_.._"  j    4    rj 

Hair,  cows  and  oxen,  per  cwt.         -  0     2    6 

Hair-powder,  per  cwt.  -        -        -        -        -        -9  15    0 

Hops,  per  cwt.  -         -        -        -         -         -        .  8110 

Hemp-seed,  per  quarter       -        -        -        -        -        -200 

Hemp,  undressed,  per  cwt.      -----  046 

Lard,  per  cwt.     -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -086 

Madder,  per  cwt.     -------  0-60 

Mules  and  asses  -        -        -        -        -        -        -0  10    6 

Horses,  each    -----___  100 

OH,  rape  and  linseed,  per  ton      -        -        -        -        -    32  18    0 

Peas,  per  bushel      -------  076 

Perry,  per  ton      -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -   22  13    8 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.    -------  320 

Seeds,  clover,  hay,  &c.       -        -        -        -        -        -100 

Spirits,  foreign,  per  gallon  (I.  M.)  -        -        -  12    6 

Rum,  per  gallon  - 086 

Tallow,  per  cwt.      -------  9     ;j     ej 

Tares  per  quarter         - 0  10     f ) 

Timber,  per  load      -------  2  15     0 

Wheat  16s.  5d.  a  quarter  to   1*.  according  as  the  prie~:  rises. 


Barley  13s.  10<f.  a  quarter  to  1*.  according  as  the  price  rises, 
from  32s.  to  40s.  a  quarter. 

Oats  10s.  9d.  a  quarter  to  Is.  according  as  the  price  rises,  from 
24s.  to  31s.  a  quarter. 

Beef,  lamb,  mutton,  pork,  sheep,  and  swiue  are  prohibited  to 
be  imported,  by  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  117. 

[John  Bull's  Picture  Gallery. 

Statement  of  the  gross  produce  of  taxes  for  the  year  ending  5th  of 
January,  1831,  chiefly  paid  by  the  industt  ious  classes — Annual 
finance  account,  sessions,  183L 

Windows       -------     £1,185,478    8  4 

Inhabited  houses        -        -        -        -        -  1,361,825    0  5 

Probates  of  wills  and  letters  of  administration        903,938  10  0 

Legacies        -------  1,223,260  11  6 

Bills  of  exchange        -----  458,511     8  0 

Bankers'   note*,   including  compositions   for 

duties  thereon       .-        -        -        -        -  110,647    3  8 

Receipts    -        - 220,960  16  10 

Marine  insurances        -  220,007  15  0 

Fire  insurances          -        -        _        _        _  768,855    6  9 

Stage  coaches       ------  418,004     9  6 

Post  office         ------  2,053,720  11  2 

Tea        -        - 3,378,097  13  9 

Coffee 579,844  19  7 

Sugar  (exclusive  of  drawbacks)           -        -  4,776,568    0  0 

Malt          -        -        -        -        -        -        -  3,505,453  14  7 

Hops     --------  121,451     8  1 

Peer  (dutv  ceased  October  10,  1830)       -  2,390,310  18  4 

Spirits  (British)     ------  3,708,713    0  6 

Spirits  (foreign)        -----  4,081,281  11  3 

Licenses        -------  737,497  11  0 

Soap         -------  1,513,149  19  9 

Butter 102,881  18  10 

Cheese 55,093  12  9 

Corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour          -  798,082    6  7 

Eggs,  bacon  and  hams    -        -        -        -  20,700  14  0 

Tallow          -------  180,947    0  0 

Tobacco  and  snuff           -  2,938,050  10  10 

Wine  of  all  sorts           -----  1,575,438    6  9 

Coals  and  culm,  carried  coastwise  (duty  ceas- 
ed March,  1831)          .        .        .        -  979,197    5  6 


firom  61s.  to  70s.  a  quarter. 


Total  -  £40,337,574  19    7 

Thus  on  the  gross  receipt  for  revenue  for  Great  Britain  of 
£54,995,262,  the  sum  of  £40,337,574,  is  levied  either  wholly  or 
very  disproportionately  on  the  necessaries  of  the  industrious  or- 
ders, and  does  not  touch  the  luxuries  of  the  great,  unless  the  ar- 
ticles of  wines,  snuff  and  tobacco  can  be  considered  such. 

"REVOLT   IN  MAURITIUS." 

The  following  is  copied  from  "Bell's  London  Weekly  Mes- 
senger" of  the  7th  Oct.  and  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the 
opening  scene  of  events  about  to  happen,  because  of  interfer- 
ences in  Hie  condition  and  management  of  slaves  in  the  British 
ssions.     It  is  theretore  inserted  at  length. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  papers  contain  intelligence  from  the 
Mauritius  (Isle  of  France)  of  considerable  interest,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  inhabitants  had  taken  bold  decisive  measures 
in  resistance  to  the  order  in  council  relative  to  slaves.  In  June 
last,  Mr.  Jeremie,  the  writer  on  colonial  slavery,  arrived  at  the 
island,  bearing  with  him  the  appointment  of  procurator  and  ad- 
vocate general  and  the  order  in  council  of  November  for  the  re- 
gulation of  slave  labor.  The  greatest  excitation  was  produced, 
and  an  all  but  open  revolt  took  place  in  the  colony. 

Mr.  Jeremie  arrived  in  his  majesty's  ship  Ganges,  on  the  3d  of 
June,  but  such  a  concourse  of  people  had  collected,  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  his  landing  should  be  postponed  until  the  fol- 
lowing day,  in  the  hope  that  the  multitude  would  have  been  di- 
minished. This,  however,  was  not  the  case,  a  still  larger  num- 
ber having  assembled,  and  a  farther  postponement  took  place. 
Mr.  Jeremie  subsequently  effected  a  landing  secretly,  and  with- 
out annoyance,  accompanied  by  the  barges  of  the  men-of  war, 
with  an  18  pounder  in  each  boat,  as  a  measure  of  precaution: 
but  the  public  feeling  towards  him  continued  unaltered,  so  that, 
although  he  had  been  seventeen  days  in  the  island,  no  effort  to 
instal  him  in  his  office  had  been  made.  Such  was  the  determin- 
ed spirit  of  opposition,  that  all  the  shops  were  closed  during  that 
period,  and  the  carts  and  lighters  refused  to  ply;  in  fact,  busi- 
ness of  every  kind  was  suspended,  the  planters  oven  threatening 
not  to  cut  their  canes  unless  he  was  recalled. 

Previously  to  his  landing  the  people  assembled  in  crowds 
round  the  government  house;  and  an  address,  signed  by  the 
principal  inhabitants,  was  presented  to  the  governor,  in  order  to 
prevail  on  him  to  interfere  and  prevent  his  coming  on  shore. 

On  the  33d  of  June  an  attempt  was  made  to  instal  Mr.  Jeremie, 
and  by  the  back  gate  of  the  government  house  he  succeeded  in 
reaching,  unobserved,  the  court  house,  where,  however,  his  ar- 
rival was  no  sooner  known  than  it  was  filled  to  suffocation,  by 
a  most  violent  mob,  so  that  the  constables  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  a  passage  for  Mr.  Jeremie  to  the  judge's  room,  and  a  file 
of  soldiers  was  obliged  to  be  sent  for  ere  this  could  be  effected. 
On  his  arrival  there,  only  the  chief  judge  (Mr.  Blackburn)  was 
present;  upon  which  Mr.  Jeremie  sent  a  requisition  to  Mr. 
Vericux,  the  second  judge,  to  attend.  To  this  an  answer  was 
returned  that  he  had  already  protested  against  Mr.  Jereroie's 
admission,  as  an  enemy  to  the  colony,  and  could  not  consistent- 
ly, as  a  judge,  receive  him  into  office.     Finding  it  impossible  to 
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instal  Mr.  Jcremie  in  a  legal  manner,  the  attempt  was  abandon- 
ed. Mr.  Jcremie,  on  his  return  to  the  ball,  was  most  violently 
assaulted,  pelted,  spit  upon,  and  great  efforts  made  to  seize  him, 
so  that  a  larger  force  of  military  was  sent  for,  and  he  reached 
the  government  house  after  great  peril. 

The  excitement  continued  with  us  to  the  Hthof  July,  when  it 
was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  intimation  that  the  order  in  council 
would  not  be  published,  that  Mr.  Jcremie  had  quitted  the  Mau- 
ritius, and  that  Mr.  Cooper  had  been  installed  to  the  office— thus 
putting  an  end  to  the  cruel  disquietudes  into  which  the  colony 
had  been  plunged  by  his  arrival.  It  has  been  termed  in  some  of" 
the  accounts  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
as  the  negroes,  though  deeply  interested  in  the  issue,  appear  to 
have  been  all  along  perfectly  quiescent.  The  planters  and  other 
inhabitants",  also,  having  gained  their  point,  and  prevented  the 
promulgation  of  the  order  in  council,  may  be  said  in  other  re- 
spects to  be  placed  in  the  same  position,  and  retain  the  same 
submission,  as  before  to  the  mother  country. 

The  Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France,  is  situated  in  the  India  sea, 
about  600  miles  to  the  east  of  Madagascar.     It  was  surrendered 
by  the  French  to  a  British  expedition  on  the  3d  of  December, 
1810,  and  at  the  peace  was  retained  by  this  country.     It  is  of  a 
circular  form,  and  about  150  miles  in  circumference.     The  po- 
pulation in  1829  was  8,844  whites,  15,851  free  persons  of  color, 
76,774  slaves:  total,  101,460.     Its  exports  to  Great  Britain  (offi- 
cial value)  were  £451,998,  imports  from  ditto,  £280,530. 
—» »>e  @  «<♦••— 
FROM  JAMAICA. 
By  a  late  arrival  from  Jamaica,  we   learn  thar  the  following 
order  sent  out  to  the  governor  of  the  Bahamas,  is  published  with 
strong  expressions  of  disapprobation. 
"circular. 

"Downing  street,  29th  May,  1832. 
"Sir, — I  am  to  signify  to  you  the  king's  commands,  that  in 
my  future  grants  of  land  made  by  the  crown,  a  condition  be  in- 
serted for  the  forfeiture  of  the  grant,  on  proof  of  the  land  having 
>een  at  any  time  (subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  grant)  cultivated 
>y  the  labor  of  slaves.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most 
)bedient  servant,  GODER1CH." 

"  Governor  sir  J.  C.  Smyth,  Bahamas.'' 

The  legislature  of  Jamaica  was  to  assemble  on  Tuesday  the 
.st  of  November.  The  session,  it  would  se.em,  is  likely  to  be 
itormy  on  account  of  the  contest  between  the  views  of  the  mo- 
her  country  and  the  colony,  on  the  treatment  of  the  "peasant- 
ry" of  the  latter.  This  subject  fills  the  papers  with  angry  dis- 
cissions. 

Mr.  James  Stevens,  jr.  agent  at  London  for  the  colony  of 
Prinidad,  had,  in  consequence  of  the  character  of  some  of  his 
lespatches,  been  dismissed  with  great  indignation. 


We  have  many  extracts  from  the  Jamaica  pnpers  which  shew 
he  prevalence  of  a  high  excitement.  Individuals  had  resolved 
o  import  no  more  English  goods,  from  Liverpool.  The  earl  of 
lulgrave  is  severely  assailed  for  calling  the  slaves  "his  majesty's 
objects," — "they  are  not  the  subjects  of  his  majesty,  but  the 
roperty  of  their  owners."  Lord  Goderich  is  roughly" attacked, 
ailed  an  "inveterate  fool,"  &c.  for  a  certain  despatch  to  the 
overnor  of  Trinidad,  and  some  things  are  charged  as  wanton 
nd  wilful  perversions  of  truth.  The  people  are  called  upon  to 
Land  by  their  property,  and  their  rights,  &c.  and  the  ensuing 
ession  of  the  colonial  legislature  is  looked  to  with  much  interest. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  the  Jamaica  journals  may 
hew  the  temper  that  prevails: 

"Foreign fugitive  slaves.  We  are  truly  happy  to  learn,  that 
he  French  government  of  Guadalope  has  exerted  a  vigor  bevoud 
fie  law,  in  rescuing  from  a  British  vessel",  31  slaves,  the  proper- 
ly of  French  citizens,  of  the  island  of  St.  Martin's,  who  had 
scaped  from  that  island  to  St.  Kin's.  They  were  on  their  way 
)  the  experimental  island  of  Trinidad.  The  vessel  in  which 
lese  slaves  were  embarked,  having  fallen  to  leeward,  and 
eing  short  of  provisions,  was  compelled  to  get  into  Basseterre, 
i  distress.  The  31  slaves,  out  of  53,  were  recognised  and  im- 
lediately  laid  hold  of,  for'  the  benefit  of  their  owners,  on  the 
lie  ground,  that  British  governors  had  no  right  to  make  Bri- 
sh  subjects  of  French  slaves;  and,  under  this  honest  impres- 
lon,  these  slaves  were  laid  hold  of,  wholly  disregarding  what 
luxton,  McCauley,  and  Co.  might  say  respecting  the  hardship 
f  31  British  subjects  being  reduced  to  slavery. 

"This  is  a  new  and  knotty  point  for  the  saints:  and,  to  them, 
nd  lord  Goody,  we  leave  the  arrangement  of  the  whole,  know- 
lg  well,  that  England  will  not  dare  to  send  an  expedition  to 
uadalope,  to  demand  their  restoration.  We  shall  watch  the 
sue  of  this  'untoward  event;'  and  we  cannot  help  congratulat- 
Ig  our  fellow  colonists,  on  the  determination  evinced  by  those 
f  Guadalope,  in  the  defence  of  their  rights,  even  in  defiance 
f  the  law  of  nations;  and  it  is  no  secret,  that  a  very  few  years 
ro,  such  an  outrage  on  the  British  flag  would  not  be  allowed 
ith  impunity.  In  this  instance  it  was  deserved— but  oh!  my 
juntry,  how  preaching,  cant  and  humbug  has  humbled  thee!! 
espect  the  rights  of  property  of  others,  John  Bull,  or  your 
lasted  honesty  is  a  humbug." 

From  Kingston  papers  to  the  1st  Nov.  we  learn  that  the  legis- 
iture  of  Jamaica  assembled  on  the  30th  Oct.  and  the  message 
r  the. governor  of  the  island,  (the  earl  of  Mulgrave),  was  com- 
mnicated  on  the  same  day.  The  Kingston  Chronicle  observes, 
iat  a  stormy  and  tedious  session  is  to  be  anticipated.  The  go- 
?rnor  observes  in  his  message,  "that  it  had  been  a  matter  of 


I  satisfaction  to  him,  that  on  inspecting  thoroughly  those  districts 
which  were  the  scene  of  the  rebellion,  he  had  found  no  reason 
to  apprehend  a  repetition  of  any  such  criminal  attempt.  But 
that  a  lawless  and  turbulent  spirit  occasionally  betraying  itself 
in  open  acts  of  outrage,  and  consequent  symptoms  of  alienation 
between  different,  classes  of  the  free  population,  had  become 
manifest,  which  he  would  conceive  it  his  duty  to  suppress." 
He  adds,  that  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  colonial  legislature, 
an  investigation  had  been  undertaken  in  one  branch  of  the  im- 
perial parliament,  at  the  especial  desire  of  the  West  India  colo- 
nies. The  proceedings  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  close  of  the  session.  "Under  these  circum- 
stances (says  the  earl  of  Mulgrave)  I  am  authorised  to  inform 
you  that  I  have  not  now  to  press  lor  the  adoption  of  the  order 
of  council  of  the  2d  of  November  last."  This  "injudicious  and 
far  famed  order,"  says  the  Kingston  Chronicle,  "has  for  the  pre- 
sent been  withdrawn." 

A  relief  act  had  been  received  which  had  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  British  parliament,  allowing  £1,000,000  to  be 
issued  in  exchequer  bills,  as  loans  to  persons  whose  estates  had 
suffered  in  the  islands  of  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent  and 
St.  Lucia,  in  consequence  of  the  late  insurrection  in  Jamaica, 
and  of  hurricanes  in  the  other  islands. 

The  address  of  the  governor,  on  opening  the  session  of  the 
colonial  legislature,  seems  to  have  been  cautiously  framed,  but 
he  earnestly  recommended  a  favorable  consideration  of  mea- 
sures proposed  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and 
an  adoption  of  the  order  in  council  of  November  2,  1831.  To 
this  address  the  house  tartly  replied— and  referring,  in  strong 
and  awful  terms,  to  the  horrors  of  the  late  insurrection— pretty 
plainly  intimated  that  they  would  not  consent  to  any  interfer- 
ence, on  the  part  of  the  mother  country,  with  respect  to  the 
condition  of  the  slave  population,  &c.  The  governor  rejoined, 
and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  course  pursued  by  the  house — 
which,  he  thought,  was  altogether  unprovoked  and  uncalled  for; 
and  asserted,  as  the  representative  of  the  sovereign,  "the  trans- 
cendent power  of  the  imperial  legislature,  limited  only  by  the  re- 
strictions they  may  themselves  have  imposed,"  &c. 

An  angry  session  was  thus  commenced.  We  shall  publish 
these  papers,  if  room  can  be  speedily  made  for  them.  They  are 
"signs  of  the  times." 

The  late  insurrection  appears  to  have  been  much  more  ex- 
tensive and  calamitous  than  we  had  apprehended,  and  the 
finances  of  the  colony  are  "impoverished." 


That  the  popular  feeling  in  England,  stimulated  by  tin?  est' 
cessive  tax  on  sugar,  for  the  encouragement  »f  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies,  will  cause  some  decisive  movement  in  the  re/brm- 
ed  parliament,  is  clearly  manifested,  by  resolutions  passed  at  nu- 
merous meetings  of  the  people,  and  the  yieldings  of  leading  men 
to  what  seems  to  be  the  public  will.  "Revolutions  nevergo  back- 
wards," and  a  popular  excitement  is  much  easier  raised  than 
guided,  or  suppressed — instances  of  which  have  too  long  been 
familiar  with  us  to  need  particular  notice.  Public  passion  swal- 
lows up  every  thing — and  it  would  not  surprise  us,  if  even  the 
immediate  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  British  West 
India  islands,  should  speedily  result  from  the  feelings  of  the 
British  people,  "at  home" — however  ill-advised  and  calamitous 
ice  should  regard  such  a  proceeding  to  be,  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies — and  elsewhere.  And  again,  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  ask,  why  they  should  pay  the  enormous 
duty  of  63s.  per  cwt.  (13^  cents  per  lb.)  on  foreign  sugar — 37s. 
per  ewt.  (or  8  cents  per  lb.)  on  sugar  from  the  British  East  In- 
dia colonies — and  27s.  per  ewt.  on  sugar  from  the  British  West 
India  colonies,  (or  6  cents  per  lb.) — while  some  of  the  Ameri- 
cans are  grumbling,  and  seem  determined  to  "dissolve  the 
union,"  because  the  duty  is  2$  cents  per  lb.  in  the  United 
States,  on  all  foreign  sugars  imported? — and  that  the  whole 
average  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  but  little  exceeds 
the  amount  of  the  duty  which  they  pay  when  consuming  this 
[almost]  necessary  of  life?  They  are  asking  themselves— shall 
we  thus  be  taxed,  that  slavery  may  be  perpetuated  in  the 
British  dominions?  Jlnd  such  are  the  real  merits  of  this  matter. 
Look  at  the  following  extracts — 

Jamaica  papers  of  the  1st  Nov.  have  been  received  at 
Charleston. — They  contain  nothing  of  particular  interest  beside 
the  opening  of  the  colonial  parliament.  It  is  predicted  that  a 
stormy  and  tedious  session  will  ensue. 

The  session  opened  on  the  30th  ult.  and  is  pronounced  by  the 
Jamaica  Chronicle  to  be  "pregnant  with  most  important  consi- 
derations to  the. welfare  of  this  community.  We  may  perhaps 
aver,  that  at  no  former  period,  since  Jamaica  acknowledged 
British  allegiance,  has  the  prosperity  of  the  island  been  placed 
in  such  desperate  and  dangerous  jeopardy,  as  at  the  present 
juncture.  Commerce,  trade,  and  industry,  have  fled  from  its 
shores,  and  fanaticism,  turbulence,  and  discontent,  rule  and  di- 
vide its  impoverished  inhabitants.  Wisdom  and  experience  are 
trampled  under  foot,  and  foil}-,  presumption,  and  hypocrisy, 
reign  triumphant.  Unless,  therefore,  very  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures  are  immediately  adopted  to  arrest  the  spreading  con- 
tagion of  internal  decay,  this  beautiful  portion  of  the  British 
dominions  will  soon  become  the  tomb  of  all  that  is  good,  valua- 
ble, or  permament,  in  a  civilized  constitution.  Ignorance,  fa- 
naticism, and  rebellion,  will  demolish,  and  corruption  will  rot 
everv  salutary  institution  in  the  country — the  people  will  be 
placed  under  the  tyrannic  away  of  a  crafty  and  avaricious  priest- 
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hood— robbery  and  plunder  will  desolate  the  land,  and  bigotry, 
Willi  her  bloodstained  dagger,  will  satiale  her  thirst  lor  human 
gore." 

The  annexed  extract  is  from  an  article  in  the  Jamaica  Chroni 
cle  of  ti:-.:  1st  Nov,  referring  to  the  "delusions"  now  prevalent  iu 
the  island,  which  threaten  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  colony. 
"To  further  this  scheme  of  ministerial  usurpation,  numerous 
artful  agitators  have  been  bribed  to  clamor  against  the  most  <■:' 
ficient  and  honorable  men  iu  the  community,  to  prevent  them, 
ii  possible,  from  forming  a  bulwark  against  the  encroaching  in 
novations  which  threaten  to  swamp  the  foundations  of  private 
property,  and  sweep  away  the  reeordsof  British  law.  No  surer 
mode  can  he  found  to  accelerate  the  strength  of  this  popular 
impolicy,  than  by  setting  up  ignorant,  needy,  and  fanatical  en 
thusiasts,  to  declaim  about  the  abstract  rights  of  man,  to  rouse 
the  fiiry  of  an  infatuated  mob,  too  prone  to  detesjt  and  demolish 
what  they  have  neither  understanding  to  appreciate,  industry  to 
acquire,  <»r  -courage  to  protect." 

From  the  Loudon  Morning  Chronicle,  of  the  15th  October.— 
"We  refer  our  readers  to  an  account  of  a  great  reform  festival 
at  Horacastle,  on  Tuesday  (a>t,  which  we  have  abridged  from 
Drakard's  Stamford  .Sews.  On  proposing,  'iiis  majesty's  nii- 
ni.-lers,' the  hon.  C.  A.  Pelhain  observed— 

"In  doing  so  1  feel  myself  peculiarly  fortunate  by  having  lately 
received  information  upon  some  of  the  great  questions  that  will 
shortly  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  next  parliament. 
Gentlemen,  1  am  sure  it  will  give  you  much  pleasure  when  I 
state,  that  his  majesty's  ministers  are  now  considering,  if  they 
have  not  already  prepared,  a  bill  which  they  intend  to  bring  in 
to  parliament  to  reform  the  glaring  abuses  in  the  church  [loud 
cheers.]  I  am  glad  also  to  be  able  to  say,  that  the  measure  will 
be  a  moderate  one.  When  I  say  moderate,  I  mean  a  measure 
against  which  no  person,  who  is  a  real,  not  a  fictitious,  reformer 
can  urge  the  least  objection,  or  (to  use  the  language  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  whom  I  derived  my  information)  it  will  be  a  real 
and  efficient  reform  [loud  cheers.]  1  am  also  glad  to  be  able  to 
inform  you,  from  excellent  authority,  that  there  is  also  another 
subject  under  the  consideration  of  his  majesty's  ministers — 1 
mean  the  speedy  abolition  oi  slavery  [loud  cheers.]  1  think, 
gentlemen,  in  addition  to  what  the}'  have  already  done,  these 
facts  afford  a  very  gratifj  ing  earnest  of  their  desire  to  meet  the 
wishes  and  realize  the  expectations  of  the  people.' 

"An  efficient  church  reform,  and  the  speedy  (immediate) 
abolition  of  slavery,  are  indeed  a  most  gratifj  ing  earnest  of  the 
disposition  of  ministers  to  meet  the  wishes  and  realise  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  people.  With  respect  to  slavery,  it  is  well  re- 
marked by  a  contemporary  (the  Leeds  Mercury),  that  there  are 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  all  plans  which  do  not  go 
to  immediate  abolition.  To  set  one  half  of  the  negroes  free, 
and  leave  the  rest  slaves,  would  lead  to  constant  disturbances. 
And,  again,  there  is  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  rearing  of  a 
family  of  a  slave  about  to  be  emancipated." 
(ftT-Add  then  the  following:  — 

From  the  Barbadoes  .Mercury,  Oct.  30.—  The  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  Anguilla  we  copy  from  thes&ntVgua  Free  Press  of 
the  27th  Sept.  The  description  given  of  the  distress  that  has 
been  suffered  is  truly  affecting,  and  as  the  work  of  death  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer,  suspended  only  lor  a  while,  by  the  timely 
relief  received,  we  trust  those  who  "have  not  yet  contributed 
towards  the  assistance  of  the  sufferers,  will  come  forward  and 
imitate  the  laudable  example  of  their  benevolent  fellow  colo- 
nists:— 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  a  correct  view  of  the 
physical  and  moral  destitution,  wretchedness  and  misery  of  this 
degraded  people.  The  famine  is  truly  awful.  The  contracted 
muscles,  shrivelled  skins,  and  despairing  countenances  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  population  are  a  most  heart  rending  sight. 

"On  every  side  we  behold  hungry  mothers,  with  haggard  coun- 
tenances, and  weary,  worn  out  limbs,  trembling  under  the 
weight  of  a  beloved  child,  whose  eyes  are  sunk  deep  in  their 
sockets,  its  limb.-  parched  and  withered,  and  its  face  dried  and 
wrinkled,  as  though  it  was  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  four 
score  years'.  They  carry  them  to  the  doors  of  those  whose  suf- 
ferings are  not  so  great:— but  alas!  such  is  the  general  poverty, 
that  few  arc  able  to  relieve  them. 

"It  is  an  affecting  sight,  when  a  little  food  is  given,  to  see  the 
hunger  bitten  mother  sit  down  on  the  ground,  bathing  her  squa- 
lid child  with  tears,  while  she  feeds  it  on  the  fruits  of  benevo- 
lence, and  refuses  herself  ;i  taste,  till  her  tender  charge  is  satis 
fled.  Strangers  who  have  beard  of  the  famine,  and  who  have 
visited  us,  have  said,  in  my  hearing,  that  the  half  was  not  told 
For  some  time,  from  9  to  12  a  day  have  died  of  starvation;  but 
the  great  liberality  of  St.  Kill's  and  Nevis  has  suspended,  at 
least  for  a  while,  the  work  of  death.  The  drought  has  been 
dreadful.  There  has  not  been  a  season  of  rain  the  la.«t  18 
months,  and  this,  with  the  consummate  idleness  of  many,  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  famine." 


last   day's 


GEORGIA  ANTI-TARIFF  CONVENTION. 
In  the  last  Rboisteb,  page  320,  we  gave  an  account  of  the 

proceedings  of  this  convention  up  to  the  period  of '.he  retire 
ment  of  Mr.  Forsyth  and  others,  and  inserted  a  copy  of  their 
protest,  &.e.  The  following  detail  of  the  last  day's  proceedings, 
(copied  from  the  "Georgia  Journal''),  takes  in,  we  believe,  all 
that  it  is  material  to  re 


r  rook  ei>  in  as. 

Saturday  morning,  Not).  17. 
The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
The  committee  appointed  under  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Berrien, 

to  examine  and  report  to  the  convention  the  authority  of  the 
persons  assembled  as  delegates  from  the  different  counties  of 
the  stale  to  represent  the  people  of  their  respective  counties, 
made  their  report,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  convention. 

The  report  of  tin:  committee  of  twenty  one  was-  taken  up  in 
committee  Of  the  whole  and  gone  through  by  sections,  amended, 
and  is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  divers  portions  of  the  people  of  Georgia  have  as* 
sembled  in  convention  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  grievances  under  which  they  labor,  from  the  protective 
system,  and  to  devise  the  most  efficient  and  proper  means  of  re- 
lief; at  which  the  following  persons  have  attended,  as  delegates 
from  the  counties  annexed  to  their  respective  names,  viz:  — 
From  the  county  of 

[Here  is  inserted  the  names  of  all  the  members  who  had  at- 
tended—including those  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  withdrawn 
themselves,  of  which  latter  pioeeediag  we  do  not  observe  that 
imy  notice  was  taken.  Ed.  Reg.] 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  by  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia in  said  convention  assembled,  1.  That  the  federal  government 
is  a  confederacy  formed  by  the  states  composing  the  same,  for 
the  specific  purposes  expressed  in  the  constitution,  and  for  those 
alone. 

2.  That  every  exercie  by  the  federal  government,  or  by  any 
department  thereof,  of  powers  not  granted  by  the  constitution, 
notwithstanding  it  may  be  under  the  forms  of  law,  is  in  relation 
to  the  constituent  states,  a  mere  usurpation. 

3.  That  a  government  of  limited  powers  can  have  no  consti- 
tutional right,  to  judge  in  the  last  resort  of  its  own  use,  or  abuse 
of  the  powers  conferred  upon  it,  since  that  would  be  to  substi- 
tute for  the  limitations  of  the  constitutional  charter,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  agents  who  were  employed  to  carry  it  into  effect- 
to  annihilate  'those  limitations,  by  a  power  derived  from  the 
same  instrument  which  created  them. 

4.  That  the  federal  government,  is  a  government,  the  powers 
of  which  are  expressly  limited  by  the  constitution  which  creat- 
ed it,  and  can  therefore  have  no  constitutional  right  to  judge  in 
the  last  resort  of  the  use  or  abuse  of  those  powers. 

5.  That  it  is  essential  to  a  confederated  government,  the  pow- 
ers of  which  are  expressly  limited  by  the  constitution  which 
creates  it,  that  there  should  exist  somewhere  a  power  authorita- 
tively to  interpret  that  in  truraent  to  d<  cide  in  the  last  resort,  on 
the   use  or  abuse  of  the  authority,  which  it  confers  upon  the 

i  common  agent,  of  the  confederating  states:  that  such  a  power 
cannot  belong  to  the  agent,  since  that,  would  be  to  substitute  hid 
judgment  for'  the  constitutional  limitation,  and  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  common  arbiter  expressly  designated  by  the  constitu- 
tion for  this  purpose,  each  state  as  such  lor  itself,  and  in  virtu. 
of  its  sovereignty,  is  necessarily  remitted  to  the  exercise  of  that 
right. 

6.  That  the  several  states  composing  this  union  were,  at  tb< 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  free,  sovereign  and  hide 
pendee     states:  that  they  have  not  divested  themselves  of  thi: 

li  ter,  by  the  relinquishment  of  certain  powers  to  the  fede 
ral  government,  having  associated  with  their  sister  states  fb 
purposes  entirely  compatible  with  the  continued  exi-t«  nee  6 
their  own  original  freedom,  sovereignty,  and  independence. 

7.  That  the  act  laying  duties  on  imposts  passed  in  July,  1838 
as  well  as  the  several  acts  of  which  that  act  is  amendatory,  i 
so  far  as  it  transcends  the  purposes  of  revenue,  and  is  intends 
to  operate,  and  does  operate  substantively  for  the  protection  < 
manufactures  is  an  exercise  of  power,  not  granted  by  the  eon 
stitution,  but  a  plain,  and  palpable  violation  of  the  true  inteir 
meaning  and  spirit  thereof  that  the  said  acts  cannot  be  justifi 
ed  under  the  power  of  regulating  commerce  with  foreign  nt 
lions,  since  to  regulate  is  not  to  destroy;  and  the  principle  of 
substantive  protection  to  domestic  manufactures  assumes,  an 
in  some  instances  exerts  the  power  of  imposing  a  duty,  whie 
effectually  prohibits  the  importation  of  foreign  fabrics  of  It!; 
kind  with  those  which  are  thus  protected,  and  to  this  extent  dt 
stroys  foreign  commerce,  instead  of  regulating  it.  That  the 
cannot  be  supported  under  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  dutie. 
since  this  power  was  given  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enablio 
the  government  to  raise  a  revenue,  which  should  he  adeuua 
to  its  wants,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  which  is  raised  I 
these  protective  duties  very  far  exceeds  the  legitimate  wants  i 
the  government  -and  that  the  attempt  to  vindicate  the  exerei: 
of  a  power  to  impose  a  burthen  on  the  labor  and  industry,  i 
one  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  foi  the  benefit' 
another  portion  of  the  same  people,  under  the  power  to  provii 
for  the  common  defence,  and  general  welfare  of  the  IJnitt 
States,  is  even  more  alarming  than  the  direct  results,  of  tl 
system  itself,  because  that  is  to  ascribe  to  congress  a  power 
do  whatever  in  their  judgment  may  conduce  to  the  common  d 
fence  and  general  welfare,  and  thus  to  invest  the  national  legi 
latere  with  unlimited,  (because  merely  discretionary)  pow 
over  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  Georgia. 

8.  That  the  people  of  Georgia  are  sincerely  attached  to  tl 
federal  constitution,  and  to  the  union  of  these  states,  which 
creates  and  guarantees — that  they  consider  it  as  a  precious  i 
hcritance  received  from  their  fathers,  which  it  is  the  duty  <»(  p 
triotism  to  maintain  and  defend,  and  estimate  it  above  all  pric 
save  that  of  liberty:  that  they  are  ever  ready  to  peril  their  f( 
tunes  and  their  lives  in  its  defence,  ;lnd  would  deeply  deplore 
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dissolution,  as  an  event  alike  inauspicious  to  themselves,  and 
to  (lie  cause  of  civil  liberty  throughout  the  world.    That  actuat- 
ed by  these  feelings,  and  even  amid  the  ditlieulties  which  besei 
them,  not  despairing  of  the  republic,  they  will  still  persevere  in 
the  use  of  every  proper  and  efficient  means  for  the  peaceful  ad- 
justment of  this   unhappy  controversy,   which   may  he  within 
their  power  as  one  of  the  sovereign  members  of  this  corifedera 
cy,  or  which  may  result  from  consultation  and  conference  «  ith 
their  sister  suites,  having  a  common  interest  with  them  in  this 
matter.    That  taking  the  payment  01  the  national  debt,  as  the 
period  after  which  the  present  tariff  of  duties,  so  far  as  n  nan 
scends  the    purposes  of  revenue,  and   is  designed  lor  the  protec- 
tion of  domestic  manufactures,  can  find  no  plausible  pretext  in 
our  constitutional  charter,  they  are  willing  to  wait  until  con- 
gress shall  have  full  time  deliberately  to  determine  whether  they 
will  reduce  and  equalize  the  duties  on  foreign  imports,  so  a.-  to 
bring  the  income  of  the  government  within  the  limits  of  reve- 
nue, and  to  collect  the  contributions  of  our  citizens  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  just  taxation.    That  having  regard  lo  the  interests  of 
those  whose  capital  has  been  iuvested  in  manufactures,  during 
the  progress  of  that  course  of  legislation  of  which  they  com 
plain,  they  arc  willing  that  the   reduction   and   equalization  of 
duties   which  they  ask  should  he   prospective  and  gradual,  and 
fearfully  admonished,  at  they  have  been  by  experience  of  the 
fallacy  of  their  past  hopes  lor  relief  from  the  evils  under  which 
they  'suffer,  they  will  still  look  to  the  justice  and  patriotism  of 
their  brethren  of  the  manufacturing  states. 

9.  That  the  people  of  Georgia  cannot  submit,  to  the  permanent 
protection  of  domestic  manufactures  by  duties  Imposed  for  that 
purpose  on  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  and  espe- 
cially on  such  as  are  among  the  necessaries  of  life: — that  they 
cannot  submit  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle,  on  which  such 
duties  are  imposed,  as  a  permanent  principle  of  federal  policy — 
but  will  feel  bound  to  resist  the  same  by  the  exercise  of  all  their 
rights  as  one  of  the  sovereign  members  of  this  confederacy — and 
by  consultation  and  coucert  with  their  sister  states,  having  like 
interest,  with  themselves,  and  disposed  to  unite  with  them  in 
resistance  to  this  principle. 

10.  That  it  be  respectfully  recommended  to  the  several  south- 
ern states,  having  a  common  interest  with  us  in  the  removal  of 
the  grievances  under  which  we  labor  from  the  protective  system, 
to  assemble  in  convention   by  delegates  from   their  respective 
states,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  their  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives in  congress,  to  confer  together  on  the  subject  of  these 
grievances,  and  to  recommend  to  the  people  of  their  respective 
states  such  measures  as  may  best  conduce  to  the  removal  of  the 
same— and  that  the  place  of  such  meeting  be  determined  by  cor 
respondence  between  the  delegates  elected  to  said  convention. 
11.  That  a  committee  of  superintendence  to  consist  of  five 
persons  for  each  county  in  this  state,  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent, whose  duty  it  shall  be.  to  take  the  sense  of  the   people  of 
their  respective  counties  expressive  of  their  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention — that  vacan- 
cies in  the  said   committee  ma}-  be  supplied   by  the  remaining 
members — that  polls  shall   be  opened  in  the  usual  form  in  each. 
county  under  the  direction  of  the  superintending  committee  on 
the  15th  day  of  December  next,  and   be  kept  open  until  the  2d 
Monday  in   February  thereafter — and  that  for  the  convenience 
of  the  people,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  full   expression  of 
public  opinion,  it  shall   be  the  duty  of  the  superintending  com 
mittee  to  attend  at  the  court  house,  in  the   county,  and  at  the 
several  election  precincts  within  the  same,  and  in   particular  at 
the  election  to  be  held  on  the  1st  Monday  in  January  for  county 
officers,  to  take  the  votes  of  the   people  expressive  ol  their  ap 
probation  or  disapprobation  of  the  proceedings  of  this  conven- 
tion. 

12.  That  at  the  expiration  of  the.  time  of  receiving  the  votes 
of  the  citizens  in  the  several  counties,  it  shall  be  the.  djity  of  the 

i  superintending  committee  in  each  county  to  give  public  notice 
of  that  fact  within  said  county,  ami  to  invite  the  citizens  of  the 
same  to  elect  by  general  ticket,  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  March 
thereafter,  eleven  delegates  to  represent  this  state  in  the  propos- 
ed convention  of  states. 

13.  That  when  this  convention  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  the  representative  chamber  in  this  place  on  the  1st  Monday  in 
July  next— that  all  vacancies  occasioned  by  death,  or  resignation, 
be  tilled  by  election,  and  that  the  counties  not  represented,  or 
represented  in  any  other  way  than  by  election,  be  respectfully 
requested  to  elect  delegates. 

14.  That  the  president  of  this  convention  do  communicate 
the  aforegoing  resolutions,  from  one  to  ten  inclusive,  to  the  go- 
vernors of  the  several  southern  states,  having  common  interest 
with  us  in  the  removal  of  the  grievances  of  Which  we  complain, 
and  to  other  states  at  his  discretion,  askintr  them  to  give  publi- 
city to  the  same  within  their  respective  states,  and  earnestly 
requesting  them  to  unite  with  us  in  convention,  as  the  sure, 
perhaps  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  union. 

15.  That  the  committee  of  superintendence  for  the  county  of 
Baldwin  be  denominated  the  central  committee,  and  be  autho- 
rised under  the  direction  of  the  president  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  for  giving  effect  to  the  measures  of  this  convention. 

16.  That  the  superintending  committee  in  each  county  he 
requested  to  communicate  t«  the  central  committee  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Raldwin  the  result  of  the  elections  for  delegates  to  the 
convention  of  the  southern  states,  and  that  the  said  committee 
be  authorised  to  announce  the  general  result  ot"  the  said  elec- 
tion, and  to  give  to  the  persons  elected  certificates  of  their 
election. 


17.  That  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
convention  be  printed  and  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the 
central  committee. 

This  report  was  agreed  to. 

Upon  the  question  to  agree  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  whole,  and  to  adopt  the  preamble  and  resolutions,  as  the 
report  or  the  convention,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  required— and 
are  yeas  63,  nays  6. 

Yeas— Messrs.  Alford,  Allen  of  Elbert,  Allen  of  Raker,  Allen 
of  Laurens,  Alexander,  Barron,  Beeil  of  Bibb,  Beall  of  Monroe, 
Bailey,  Berrien,  Klackshoar,  Cai  Hedge,  Campbell  Of  Morgan, 
Cabiuess,  Clayton,  Crews.  Collins  Of  Columbia,  Davis,  Dawson, 

Dozier,  l'itzpatnck,  Gamble,  Gordon  of  Monroe,  Gordon  of  Put- 
nam, Greer,  Hughes,  Hudson,  Janes,  Jeffries,  Jones,  Kenuon, 
King  of  Glynn,  Keith,  Lamar,  Lawhon,  Lemlie,  Lewis  of  Jones, 
Leonard,  Loekhe.rt  of  Warren,  Ligon,  Mason,  Matthews,  Moore 
of  Clark,  Moore  of  Oglethorpe,  1'ark  of  Jackson,  i'owers,  Ram- 
sey, Keid,  Robertson  of  Upson.  Rockwell,  Ryols,  Simms,  Spald- 
ing, Stokes,  Stern,  Tate,  Tillman,  Torrance.  Troup,  Vinson, 
Wade,  Williams,  Witt— 63. 

Ifays — Messrs.  Clifton,  Ulounioy,  Guerry,  Holt,  Lewis  of 
Burk,  Peabody— 6. 

tin  motion,  the  president  announced  filenames  of  Messrs.  W. 
H.  Torrance,  8.  Rockwell,  John  11.  Howard,  Samuel  Boy  kin 
and  James  S.  Calhoun,  a  committee  of  superintendence  under 
the  15th  resolution,  for  the  county  of  Raldwin,  to  be  denominat- 
ed the  central  committee. 

On  motion,  and  agreed  to, the  president  announced  the  names 
of  the  following  gentlemen  as  a  committee  to  prepare  an  address, 
&.c.  to  wit:  Messrs.  John  M.  Berrien,  A.  S.  Clayton,  James  1'. 
Gordon,  R.  A.  Reall  and  W.  H.  Torrance. 

After  voting  thanks  to  the  president  and  secretaries,  and  the 
trustees  of  the  Methodist  church,  the  convention  adjourned  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  13tb  resolution— to  meet  in  the  repre- 
sentative chamber  on  the  1st  Monday  in  July  next. 

(Jl^-Resolutions  have  been  introduced  into  the  legislature  of 
Gcorgiaxhostile  to  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  and  cha- 
racterising them  as  the  doings  of  a  minority,  and  as  '-most  ob- 
jectionable," &c.  If  passed,  we  shall  publish  them,  in  course. 
A  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  delegates  who  seceded  from 
the  convention  with  Mr.  Forsyth,  in  Which  its  proceedings  are 
denounced  as  designed  "to  bring  Georgia  into  the  toils  of  South 
Carolina,  and  deliver  her  people  c?i  masse  to  the  demon  of  nulli- 
fication." The  circular  declares  that  "the  union  is  in  danger," 
and  that  the  "energy  of  every  friend  to  the  union  is  demanded 
to  counteract  and  defeat  the  impending  evil." 

-—»>►!»  ©»<•«• — 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  STATE  CONVENTION. 
Tn  the  last  Register,  page  219,  we  gave  some  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  convention  together  with  a  copy  of  tin  ordi- 
nance reported  by  the   grand    committee — winch  ordinance  ohm, 
the  next  day,  passed  by  the  convention. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  special  committee  of  twenty-one  (whose 
names  were  given  in  page  219),  a  letter  published  iii  the  Charles- 
ton .Mercury  says  that,  when  this  committee  met— 

Mr.  Turnbull  rose  to  suggest  that,  as  so  large  a  committee  was 
too  un wieldly  for  the  despatch  of  business,  a  sub  committee  he 
appointed,  with  instructions  to  report  the  several  papers  that  it 
will  he  necessary  to  prepare,  viz:  "an  ordinance  declaring  the 
tariff  act  null  ami  void;  an  address  of  this  convention  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state;  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  an  exposition  of  the  proceedings  of  this  state. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  following  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair: 

Messrs.  Turnbull,  Harper,  Il.iyne,  Mc Duffle,  I'On,  Pinckney 
and  Johnston. 

On  motion,  the  chairman,  (judge  Colcock)  was  added  to  the 
committee. 

I  have  understood  that  they  distribute  their  work  as  follows: — 
gen.  Ilayne  will  prepare  the  exposition;  Mr.  Turnbull  the  ad- 
dress to  the  state;  Mr.  McDurhe  that  to  the  United  States; 
judge  Harper,  the  ordinance  itself. 

The  following  is  the  "address  to  the  people  of  the  U.  States." 

ADDRESS    TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED    STATES,  BY  THE  CON- 
VENTION-   OK    SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

To  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, North  Carolina.,  Maryland,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Neu 
Hampshire,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Georzia,  Delaware,  Rhode 
Island,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Ulinois,  AUihama  and  Missouri. 

We  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  assembled  in  convention, 
have  solemnly  and  deliberately  declared,  in  our  paramount  so- 
vereign capacity,  that  the  act  o^congre.??  approved  the  l9th  day 
of  May,  1828,  and  the  act  approved  the  14th  July,  1832,  altering 
and  amending  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,  are 
unconstitutional,  and  therefore  absolutely  void,  and  of  no  bind- 
ing force  within  the  limits  of  this  state;  "and  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  this  declaration  into  full  and  complete  effect,  we  have 
invested  tbc  legislature  with  ample  powers,  and  made  it  the  duty 
of  all  the  functionaries  and  all  the  citizens  of  the  state,  on  their 
allegianc*.  to  co-operate  in  enforcing  the  aforesaid  declaration. 
In  resorting  to  this  important  measure,  to  which  we  have  been 
impelled  by  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  duties  which  a  free  people 
can  owe  either  to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors  or  to  the  claims 
of  their  posterity,  we  feel  that  it  is  due  to  the  intimate  political 
relation  which  exists  between  South  Carolina  and  the  other 
states  of  this  confederacy,  that  we  should   present  a  clear  and 
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distinct  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  we  have  acted, 
and  or  the  causes  by  which  we  have  been  reluctantly  constrain- 
ed to  assume  this  attitude  of  sovereign  resistance  in  relation  to 
the  usurpations  of  the  federal  government. 

For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  state,  briefly  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  relation  created  by  the  federal  constitution, 
between  the  states  and  the  general  government;  and  also  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  true  character  and  practical  operation  of 
the  system  of  protecting  duties,  as  it  affects  our  rights,  our  in- 
terest* and  our  liberties. 

We  hold,  then,  that  on  their  separation  from  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  the  several  colonies  became  free  and  independent 
■tutea,  each  enjoying  the  separate  and  independent  right  of  self 
government;  and  that  no  authority  can  be  exercised  over  them 
or  within  their  limits,  but  by  their  consent,  respectively  given  a:, 
states.  It  is  equally  true,  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  a  compact  formed  between  the  several  states,  acting  as 
sovereign  communities;  that  the  government  created  by  it  is 
a  joint  agency  of  the  states,  appointed  to  execute  the  powers 
enumerated  and  granted  by  that  instrument;  that  all  its  acts  not 
intentionally  authorised,  are  of  themselves  essentially  null  and 
void,  and  that  the  states  have  the  right,  in  the  same  sovereign 
capacity  m  which  they  adopted  the  federal  Constitution,  to  pro- 
nounce, in  the  last  resort,  authoritative  judgment  on  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  federal  government,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
they  may  deem  necessary  and  expedient  to  arrest  the  operation 
of  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  that  government,  within  their  re- 
spective limits.  Such  we  deem  to  be  the  inherent  rights  of  the 
states— rights,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  absolutely  insepara- 
ble from  sovereignty.  Nor  is  the  duty  of  a  state,  to  arrest  an  un- 
constitutional and  oppressive  act  of  the  federal  government  less 
imperative,  than  the  right  is  incontestible.  Each  state,  by  rati- 
fy ing  the  federal  constitution,  and  becoming  a  member  of  the 
federacy,  contracted  an  obligation  to  "protect  and  defend"  that 
instrument,  as  well  by  resisting  the  usurpations  of  the  federal 
government,  as  by  sustaining  that  government  in  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  actually  conferred  upon  it.  And  the  obligation  of 
the  oath  which  is  imposed,  under  the  constitution,  on  every 
functionary  of  the  states,  to  "preserve,  protect  and  defend"  the 
federal  constitution,  as  clearly  comprehends  the  duty  of  protect- 
ing and  defending  it  against  the  usurpations  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment, as  that  of  protecting  and  defending  it  against  viola- 
tion in  any  other  form  or  from  any  other  quarter. 

It  is  true  that  in  ratifying  the  federal  constitution,  the  states 
placed  a  large  and  important  portion  of  the  rights  of  their  citi- 
zens under  the  joint  protection  of  all  the  states,  with  a  view  to 
their  more  effectual  security;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  they  re 
served  a  portion  still  larger  and  not  less  important  under  their 
own  Immediate  guardianship,  and  in  relation  to  which  their  ori- 
ginal obligation  to  protect  their  citizens,  from  whatever  quarter 
assailed,  remains  unchanged  and  undiminished. 

Hut  clear  and  undoubted  as  wc  regard  the  rights,  and  sacred  as 
WC  regard  the  duty  of  the  states  to  interpose  their  sovereign 
power  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  citizens  from  the  un- 
constitutional and  oppressive  acts  of  the  federal  government,  yet 
we  arc  as  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  nothing  short  of  that  high 
moral  and  political  necessity,  which  results  from  acts  of  usur- 
pation, subversive  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
should  induce  a  member  of  this  confederacy  to  resort  to  this  in- 
terposition. Such,  however,  is  the  melancholy  and  painful  ne- 
cessity under  which  we  have  declared  the  acts  of  congress  im- 
posing protecting  duties,  null  and  void  within  the  limits  of  S. 
Carolina.  The  spirit  and  the  principles  which  animated  your 
ancestors  and  ours  in  the  councils,  and  in  the  fields  of  their  com- 
mon glory,  forbid  us  to  submit  any  longer  t«  a  system  of  legisla- 
tion, now  become  the  established  policy  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, by  which  we  are  reduced  to  a  condition  of  colonial  vas- 
salage, in  all  its  aspects  more  oppressive  and  intolerable  than 
that  from  which  our  common  ancestors  relieved  themselves  by 
the  war  of  the  revolution.  There  is  no  right  which  enters  more 
essentially  into  a  just  conception  of  liberty,  than  that  of  the  free 
and  unrestricted  use  of  the  productions  of  our  industry.  This 
clearly  involves  the  right  of  carrying  the  productions  of  that  in- 
dustry wherever  they  can  be  most  advantageously  exchanged, 
whether  in  foreign  or  domestic  markets.  South  Carolina  pro- 
duces, almost  exclusively,  agricultural  staples  which  derive  their 
principle  value  from  the  demand  for  them  in  foreign  countries. 
Under  these  circumstances,  her  natural  markets  are  abroad;  and 
restrictive  duties  imposed  upon  her  intercourse  with  those  mar- 
kets, diminish  the  exchangeable  value  of  her  productions  very 
nearly  to  the  full  extent  of  those  duties. 

Under  a  system  of  free  trade,  the  asi^regate  crop  of  South 
Carolina  could  be  exchanged  for  a  larger  quantity  of  manufac- 
tures, by/at  least  one-third,  than  it  can  be  now  exchanged  for 
under  the  protecting  system.  It  is  no  less  evident,  that  the  value 
of  that,  crop  is  diminished  by  the  protecting  system,  very  nearly, 
if  not  precisely,  to  i he  extent  that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  ma- 
nufactures Which  can  be  obtained  for  it,  is  diminished.  It  is,  in- 
deed, strictlyand  philosophically  true,  that  the  quantity  of  con- 
sumable commodities  which  can  be  obtained  for  the  cotton  and 
rice  annually  produced  by  the  industry  of  the  state,  is  the  pre- 
cise measure  of  their  aggregate  value.  Hut  for  the  prevalent 
and  habitual  error  of  confounding  the  money  price  with  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  our  agricultural  staples,  these  propositions 
would  be  re'.M'ded  as  self-evident.  If  the  protecting  duties  were 
repealed,  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  or  one  hundred  barrels. 
of  rice  would  purchase  as  lar^e  a  quantity  of  manufactures,  as 
one  hundred  and  fifty  will  now  purchase.    The  annual  income 


of  the  state,  its  means  of  purchasing  and  consuming  the  nece 
lies  and  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  would  be  increased  i 
corresponding  degree. 

Almost  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  South  Carolina,  amoun 
annually  to  more  than  six  millions  of  dollars,  is  ultimately 
changed  either  for  foreign  manufactures,  subject  to  protecting 
ties,  or  for  similar  domestic  manufactures.  The  natural  v; 
of  the  crop  would  be  all  the  manufactures  which  we  could 
tain  for  it,  under  a  system  of  unrestricted  commerce.  The 
tificial  value,  produced  by  the  unjust  and  unconstitutional  le 
lation  of  congress,  is  only  such  part  of  those  manufactures 
will  remain  after  paying  a  duty  of  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  gov< 
merit,  or,  to  speak  with  more  precision,  to  the  northern  ma 
racturers.  To  make  this  obvious  to  the  humblest  comprel: 
sion,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of  the  present  crop  she 
be  exchanged,  by  the  planters  themselves,  for  those  foreign  I 
nufactures,  for  which  it  is  destined,  by  the  inevitable  cours 
trade,  to  be  ultimately  exchanged,  either  by  themselves  or  tl 
agents.  Let  it  be  also  assumed,  in  conformity  with  the  fact 
the  case,  that  New  Jersey,  for  example,  produces,  of  the  v 
same  description  of  manufactures,  a  quantity  equal  to  t 
which  is  purchased  by  the  cotton  crop  of  .South  Carolina.  1 
have,  then,  two  states  of  the  same  confederacy,  bound  to  fa 
an  equal  share  of  the  burthens,  and  entitled  to  enjoy  an  eq 
share  of  the. benefits  of  the  common  government,  with  preci 
ly  the  same  quantity  of  productions,  of  the  same  quality  ; 
kind,  produced  by  their  lawful  industry.  We  appeal  to  y< 
candor  and  to  your  sense  of  justice,  to  say  whether  South  ( 
rolinahas  not  a  title  as  sacred  and  indefeasable  to  the  full  i 
undiminished  enjoyment  of  these  productions  of  her  indusl 
acquired  by  the  combined  operations  of  agriculture  and  cc 
merce,  as  New  Jersey  can  have  to  the  like  enjoyment  of  sii 
lar  productions  of  her  industry,  acquired  by  the  process  of  r 
nilfacfure?  Upon  no  principle  of  constitutional  right— upon 
principle  of  human  reason  or  justice,  can  any  discrimination 
drawn  between  the  titles  of  South  Carolina  and  New  Jersey 
these  productions  of  their  capital  and  labor.  Yet  what  is 
discrimination  actually  made  by  the  unjust,  unconstitutional  i 
partial  legislation  of  congress?  A  duty,  on  an  average,  of  f; 
per  cent,  is  imposed  upon  the  productions  of  South  Caroli 
while  no  duty  at.  all  is  imposed  upon  the  similar  productions 
~New  Jersey!  The  inevitable  result  is,  that  the  man u fact u 
thus  lawfully  acquired  by  the  honest  industry  of  South  Carol 
are  worth,  annually,  three  millions  of  dollars  less  to  her  e 
sen's  than  the  very  same  quantity  of  the  very  same  descrtpt 
of  manufactures  are  worth  to  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey- 
difference  of  value  produced  exclusively  by  the  operation  of 
protecting  system. 

No  ingenuity  can  either  evade  or  refute  this  proposition.  f 
very  axioms  of  geometry  are  not  more  self  evident.  For  ev 
if  the  planters  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  case  supposed,  w 
to  sell  and  not  consume  these  productions  of  their  industry,  i: 
plain  that  they  could  obtain  no  higher  price  for  them,  after  p; 
ing  duties  to  the  amount  of  ,$3,000,000,  than  the  manufacture 
of  New  Jersey  would  obtain  for  the  same  quantity  of  the  sai 
kind  of  manufactures,  without  paying  any  duty  at  all. 

This  sirigle  view  of  the  subject,  exhibits  the  enormous  ii 
quality  and  injustice  of  the  protecting  system  in  such  a  lig 
that  we  feel  the  most  consoling  confidence  that  we  shall  be  fu 
justified  by  the  impartial  judgment  of  posterity,  whatever  m 
be  the  issue  of  this  unhappy  controversy.  We  confidently  «i 
peal  to  our  confederate  states,  and  to  the  whole  world,  to  i 
cide  whether  the  annals  of  human  legislation  furnish  a  paral 
instance  of  injustice  and  oppression  perpetrated  under  t 
forms  of  a  free  government.  However  it  may  be  disguised 
the  complexity  of  the  process  by  which  it  is  effected,  it  is  n 
thing  less  than  the  monstrous  outrage  of  taking  three  millio 
of  dolla'rs  annually,  from  the  value  of  the  productions  of  Sou 
Carolina,  and  transferring  it  to  the  people  of  other  and  dista 
communities.  No  human  government  can  rightfully  exerci 
such  a  power.  It.  violates  the  eternal  principles  of  natural  ju 
tice,  and  converts  the  government  into  a  mere  instrument 
legislative   plunder. 

Of  all  the  governments  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  fed 
ral  government  has  the  least  shadow  of  a  constitution 
right  to  exercise  such  a  power.  It  was  created  principally,  «i 
almost  exclusively,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting,  improvin 
and  extending  that  very  commerce,  which,  for  the  last  U 
years,  all  its  powers  have  been  most  unnaturally  and  unrighteou 
ly  perverted  to  cripple  and  destroy.  The  power  to  "regula 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,"  was  granted  obviously  for  til 
preservation  of  that  commerce.  The  most  important  of  all  tl: 
duties  which  the  federal  government  owes  to  South  Carolin 
under  the  compact  of  union,  is  the  protection  and  defence  < 
her  foreign  commerce,  against  all  the  enemies  by  whom  it  ma 
be  assailed.  And  in  what  manner  has  this  duty  been  discharge! 
All  the  powers  of  the  earth,  by  their  commercial  restriction! 
and  all  the  pirates  of  the  ocean,  by  their  lawless  violence,  coul 
not  have  done  so  much  to  destroy  our  commerce,  as  has  bee 
done  by  that  very  government^  to  which  its  guardianship  has  bee 
committed  by  the  federal  constitution.  The  commerce  of  Sout 
Carolina  consists  in  exchanging  the  staple  productions  of  he 
soil  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe.  It  is  a  lawful  commerce 
It  violates  the  rights  of  no  class  o!'  people  in  any  portion  of  tb 
confederacy.  It  is  this  very  commerce,  therefore,  which  til 
constitution  has  enjoined  it"  upon  congress  .to  encourage,  prr 
tect,  and  defend  by  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  h< 
complish  that  object.     But  instead  of  that  protection,  which  i 
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only  tie  of  our  allegiance,  as  individual  citizens  to  the  fede- 
government,  we  have  seen  a  gigantic  system  of  restrictions 
dually  reared  up,  and  at  length  brought  to  a  fatal  maturity,  of 
ich  it  is  the  avowed  object,  and  must  be  the  inevitable  result, 
iweep  our  commerce  from  the  great  highway  of  nations,  and 
er  our  land  with  poverty  and  ruin. 

Iven  the  states  most  deeply  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
protecting  system  will  admit,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  South 
olina  to  carry  on  a  commerce  of  exchanges  with  foreign 
intries,  free  from  restrictions,  prohibitory  burthens  or  incum- 
nces  of  any  kind.  We  feel,  and  we  know,  that  the  vital  in- 
ssls  of  the  state  are  involved  in  such  a  commerce.  It  would 
i  downright  insult  to  our  understandings,  to  tell  us  that  our 
;rests  are  not  injured,  deeply  injured,  by  those  prohibitory 
ies,  intended  and  calculated  to  prevent  us  from  obtaining  the 
ap  manufactures  of  foreign  countries  for  our  staples,  and  to 
npel  us  to  receive  for  them  the  dear  manufactures  of  our  do- 
3tic  establishments,  or  pay  the  penalty  of  the  protecting  du- 
,  for  daring  to  exercise  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  our  natural 
its.  What  right,  then,  human  or  divine,  have  the  manufac- 
ing  states — for  we  regard  the  federal  government  as  a  mere 
trument  in  their  hands — to  prohibit  South  Carolina,  directly 
ndirectly,  from  going  to  her  natural  markets,  and  exchang- 
the  rich  productions  of  her  soil,  without  restriction  or  in- 
nbrance,  for  such  foreign  articles  as  will  most  conduce  to  the 
ilth  and  prosperity  of  her  citizens?  It  will  not  surely  be  prc- 
ded — for  truth  and  decency  equally  forbid  the  allegation — 
t  in  exchanging  our  productions  for  the  cheaper  manufac- 
es  of  Europe,  we  violate  any  right  of  the  domestic  manufac- 
ers,  however  gratifying  it  might  be  to  them  if  we  would  pur- 
ise  their  inferior  productions  at  higher  prices. 
Jpon  what  principle,  then,  can  the  state  of  South  Carolina 
ealled  upon  to  submit  to  a  system,  which  excludes  her  from 
natural  markets,  and  the  manifold  benefits  of  that  enrieh- 
commerce  which  a  kind  and  beneficent  Providence  has 
vided  to  connect  her  with  the  family  of  nations,  by  the 
ds  of  mutual  interest?  But  one  answer  can  be  given  to  this 
stion.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact, 
rtifying  as  it  must  be,  that  the  principle  by  which  South  Ca- 
na  is  thus  excluded,  is,  in  strict  propriety  of  language,  and  to 
rational  intents  and  purposes,  a  principle  of  colonial  depen- 
,ce  and  vassalage,  in  all  respects  identical  with  that  which 
rained  our  forefathers  from  trading  with  any  manufacturing 
ion  of  Europe,  other  than  Great  Britain.  South  Carolina 
v  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  manufacturing  states  of  this 
federacy,  that  the  Anglo-American  colonies  bore  to  the  mo- 
r  country,  with  the  single  exception  that  our  burthens  are 
jimparably  more  oppressive  than  those  of  our  ancestors. — 
I  time,  our  pride  and  the  occasion,  equally  forbid  us  to  trace 
lithe  degrading  analogy.  We  leave  that  to  the  historian  who 
|ll  record  the  judgment  which  an  impartial  posterity  will  pro- 
price  upon  the  eventful  transactions  of  this  day. 
;  is  in  vain  that  we  attempt  to  console  ourselves  by  the  empty 
I  unreal  mockery  of  our  representation  in  congress.  As  to 
Ijtiose  great  and  vital  interests  of  the  state,  which  are  affect- 
ijiy  the  protecting  system,  it  would  be  better  that  she  had  no 
epsentation  in  that  body.  It  serves  no  other  purpose  but  to 
c  ;eal  the  chains  which  fetter  our  liberties  under  the  vain  and 
rlty  forms  of  a  representative  government.  In  the  enact- 
p\l  of  the  protecting  system,  the  majority  of  congress,  is  in 
Hit  propriety  of  speech  an  irresponsible  despotism.  A  very 
r  analysis  will  render  this  clear  to  every  understanding. — 
V  t,  then,  we  ask  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  political  respon- 
■jty,  in  the  imposition  of  public  burthens?    It  clearly  im- 

•  that  those  who  impose  the  burthens,  should  be  responsible 

•  lose  who  bear  them.  Every  representative  in  congress 
Hd  be  responsible,  not  only  to  his  own  immediate  con- 
d'mts,  but  through  them  and  their  common  participation  in 
^urthens  imposed,  to  the  constituents  of  every  other  repre- 
iWitive.  If  in  the  enactment  of  a  protecting  tariff,  the  10a- 
or1  in  congress  imposed  upon  their  own  constituents  the  same 
>Oiens  which  they  impose  upon  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
Iwnajority  would  act  under  all  the  restraints  of  political  re- 
pc  ibility,  and  we  should  have  the  best  security  which  human 
vii  .m  has  yet  devised  against  oppressive  legislation. 

I    the  fact  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  this.    Th«  majority  in 

:<(itess,  in  imposing  protecting  duties,  which  are  utterly  de- 

-UMve  of  the  interests  of  South  Carolina,  not  only  impose  no 

>*>ns,  but  actually  confer  enriching  bounties  upon  their  con- 
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stituents,  proportioned  to  the  burthens  they  impose  upon  us. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  principle  of  representative  re- 
sponsibility, is  perverted  into  a  principle  of  absolute  despotism, 
it  is  this  very  tie  binding  the  majority  of  congress  to  execute  the 
will  of  their  constituents,  which  makes  them  our  inexorable  op- 
pressors. They  dare  not  open  their  hearts  to  the  sentiments  of 
human  justice,  or  to  the  feelings  ofhuman  sympathy.  They  are 
tyrants  by  the  very  necessity  of  thetr* position, however  elevated 
may  be  their  principles,  in  their  individual  capacities. 

The  grave  question,'tlien,  which  we  have  had  to  determine, 
as. to  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  upon  the  awful  responsi- 
bility under  which  we  have  acted,  is,  whether  we  will  volunta- 
rily surrender  the  glorious  inheritance,  purchased  and  conse- 
crated by  the  toils,  the  suffering  and  the  blood  of  an  illustrious 
ancestry,  or  transmit  that  inheritance  to  our  posterity,  untarnish- 
ed and  undiminished?  We  could  not  hesitate  in  determining 
this  question.  We  have,  therefore,  deliberately  and  unalterably 
resolved,  that  we  will  no  longer  submit  to  a  system  of  oppres- 
sion, which  reduces  us  to  the  degrading  condition  of  tributary 
vassals;  and  which  would  reduce  our  posterity,  in  a  few  genera- 
tions, to  a  state  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  that  would  stand 
in  melancholy  contrast  with  the  beautiful  and  deligthful  region, 
in  which  the  Providence  of  God  has  cast  our  destinies.  Having 
formed  this  resolution,  with  a  full  view  ol  all  its  bearings,  and 
of  all  its  probable  and  possible  issues,  it  is  due  to  the  gravity  of 
the  subject,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  that  we  should 
speak  to  our  confederate  brethren,  in  the  plain  language  of 
frankness  and  truth. 

Though  we  plant  ourselves  upon  the  constitution,  and  the 
immutable  principles  of  justice,  and  intend  to  operate  exclusive- 
ly through  the  civil  tribunals  and  civil  functionaries  of  the  state; 
yet,  we  will  throw  oft"  this  oppression  at  every  hazard.  We  be- 
lieve our  remedy  to  be  essentially  peaceful.  We  believe  the  fe- 
deral government  has  no  shadow  of  right  or  authority,  to  act 
against  a  sovereign  state  of  the  confederacy,  in  any  form,  much 
less  to  coerce  it,  by  military  power.  But  we  are  aware  of  the 
diversities  ofhuman  opinion;  and  have  seen  too  many  proofs  of 
the  infatuation  ofhuman  power,  not  to  have  looked,  with  the 
most  anxious  concern,  to  the  possibility  of  a  resort  to  military 
or  naval  force  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government; — and  in 
order  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  having  the  history  of  this  con- 
test stained  by  a  single  drop  of  fraternal  blood,  we  have  solemnly 
and  irrevocably  resolved,  that  we  will  regard  such  a  resort  as  a 
dissolution  of  the  political- ties  which  connect  us  with  our  con- 
federate states;  and  will,  forthwith,  provide  for  the  organization 
of  a  new  and  separate  government. 

We  implore  you,  and  particularly  the  manufacturing  states, 
not  to  believe  that  we  have  been  actuated,  in  adopting  this  re- 
solution, by  any  feeling  of  resentment,  or  hostility,  towards 
them;  or  by  a  desire  to  dissolve  the  political  bonds,  which  have 
so  long  united  our  common  destinies.  We  still  cherish  that  ra- 
tional devotion  for  the  union,  by  which  this  state  has  been  pre- 
eminently distinguished,  in  all  times  past.  But  that  blind  and 
idolatrous  devotion,  which  would  bow  down  and  worship 
oppression  and  tyranny,  veiled  under  that  consecrated  title,— if 
it  ever  existed  among  us,  has  now  vanished  forever.  Consti- 
tutional liberty  is  the  only  idol  of  our  political  devotion; 
and,  to  preserve  that,  we  will  not  hesitate  a  single  moment,  to 
surrender  the  union,  itself,  if  the  sacrifice  be  necessary.  If  it  had 
pleased  God  to  cover  our  eyes  with  ignorance— if  He  had  not 
bestowed  upon  us  the  understanding  to  comprehend  the  enor- 
mity of  oppression  under  which  we  labor — we  might  submit  to 
it,  without  absolute  degradation  and  infamy.  But  the  gifts  of 
Providence  cannot  be  neglected,  or  abused,  with  impunity.  A 
people,  who  deliberately  submit  to  oppression,  with  a  full  know- 
ledge that  they  are  oppressed,  are  fit  only  to  be  slaves;  and  all 
history  proves,  that  such  a  people  will  soon  find  a  master.  It 
is  the  pre-existing  spirit  of  slavery,  in  the  people,  that  has  made 
tyrants  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  No  tyrant  ever  made  a  slave — 
no  community,  however  small,  having  the  spirit  of  freemen, 
ever  yet  had  a  master. 

The  most  illustrious  of  those  states,  which  have  given  to  the 
world  examples  of  human  freedom,  have  occupied  territories, 
not  larger  than  some  of  the  districts  of  South  Carolina;  while 
the  largest  masses  of  population,  that  were  ever  united  under  a 
common  government,  have  been  the  abject,  spiritless  and  de- 
graded slaves  of  despotic  rulers.  We  sincerely  hope,  therefore, 
that  no  portion  of  the  states  of  this  confederacy  will  permit 
themselves  to  be  deluded  into  any  measures  of  rashness,  by  the 
vain  imagination,  that  South  Carolina  will  vindicate  her  rights 
and  liberties,  with  a  less  inflexible  and  unfaltering  resolution, 
with  a  population  of  some  half  a  million,  than  she  would  do  with 
a  population  of  twenty  millions. 

It  does  not  belong  to  freemen  to  count  the  costs,  and  calcu- 
late the  hazards  of  vindicating  their  rights  and  defending  their 
liberties:  and  even  if  we  should  stand  alone  in  the  worst  possi- 
ble emergency  of  this  great  controversy,  without  the  co-opera- 
tion or  encouragement  of  a  single  state  of  the  confederacy,  we 
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will  march  forward  with  an  unfaltering  step,  until  we  have  ac- 
complished the  object  of  this  great  enterprise. 

Having  now  presented,  for  the  consideration  of  the  federal 
government  and  our  confederate  states,  the  fixed  and  final  de- 
termination of  this  state  in  relation  to  the  protecting  system,  it 
remains  for  us  to  submit  a  plan  of  taxation  in  which  we  would 
be  willing  to  acquiesce,  in  a  spirit  of  liberal  concession,  provi- 
ded we  are  met  in  due  time  and  in  a  becoming  spirit  by  the 
states  interested  in  the  protection  of  manufactures. 

We  believe  that,  upon  very  just  and  equitable  principles  or 
taxation,  the  whole  list  of  protected  articles  should  be  imported 
free  of  all  dutv,  and  that  the  revenue  derived  from  import 
duties,  should  be  raised  exclusively  from  the  unprotected  arti- 
cles, or  that,  whenever  a  duty  is  imposed  upon  protected  arti- 
cles Imported,  an  excise  duty  of  the  same  rate  should  be  impos- 
ed upon  all  similar  articles  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
This  would  be  as  near  an  approach  to  perfect  equality  as  could 
possibly  be  made,  in  a  system  of  indirect  taxation.  No  sub- 
stantial reason  can  be  given  for  subjecting  manufactures  obtain- 
ed from  abroad,  in  exchange  for  the  productions  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  the  smallest  duty,  even  for  revenue,  which  would  not 
show  that  similar  manufactures  made  in  the  United  States, 
should  be  subject  to  the  very  same  rate  of  duty.  The  former, 
not  less  than  the  latter,  are,  to  every  rational  intent,  the  pro- 
ductions of  domestic  industry,  and  the  mode  of  acquiring  the 
one,  is  as  lawful,  and  more  conducive  to  the  public  prosperity, 
than  that  of  acquiring  the  other. 

But  we  are  willing  to  make  a  large  offering  to  preserve  the 
union;  and,  with  a  distinct  declaration  that  it  is  a  concession 
on  Our  part,  we  will  consent  that  the  same  rate  of  duty  may  be 
imposed  upon  the  protected  articles  that  shall  be  imposed  upon 
the  unprotected,  provided  that  no  more  revenue  be  raised  than 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  government  for  consti- 
tutional purposes,  and  provided,  also,  that  a  duty  substantially 
uniform  be  imposed  upon  all  foreign  imports. 

It  is  obvious,  that  even  under  this  arrangement,  the  manufac- 
turing states  would  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  planting 
states.  For  it  is  demonstrably  evident  that,  as  communities, 
the  manufacturing  states  would  bear  no  part  of  the  burthens  of 
federal  taxation,  so  far  as  the  revenue  should  be  derived  from 
protected  articles.  The  earnestness  with  which  their  represen- 
tatives seek  to  increase  the  duties  on  these  articles,  is  conclu- 
sive proof  that  those  duties  are  bounties,  and  not  burthens,  to 
their  constituents.  As  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  federal  reve- 
nue would  be  raised  from  protected  articles,  under  the  propos- 
ed modification  of  the  tariff,  the  manufacturing  states  would  be 
entirely  exempted  from  all  participation  in  that  proportion  of 
the  public  burthens. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  be- 
lieve for  a  moment,  that  in  a  crisis  marked  by  such  portentous 
and  fearful  omens,  those  states  can  hesitate  in  acceding  to  this 
arrangement,  when  they  perceive  that  it  will  be  the  means  and 
possibly  the  only  means  of  restoring  the  broken  harmony  of  this 
great  confederacy.— They  most  assuredly  have  the  strongest  of 
human  inducements,  aside  from  all  considerations  of  justice,  to 
adjust  this  controversy,  without  pushing  it  to  extremities.  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  proposed  modification  of  the 
tariff,  or  by  a  call  of  a  general  convention  of  all  the  states.  If 
South  Carolina  should  be  driven  out  of  the  union,  all  the  other 
planting  states,  and  some  of  the  western  states,  would  follow  by 
an  almost  absolute  necessity.  Can  it  be  believed  that  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  even  Kentucky,  would  continue  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  fifty  per  cent,  upon  their  consumption,  to  the 
northern  states,  for  the  privilege  of  being  united  to  them,  when 
they  could  receive  all  their  supplies  through  the  ports  of  South 
Carolina,  without  paying  a  single  cent  for  tribute. 

The  separation  of  South  Carolina  would  inevitably  produce  a 
general  dissolution  of  the  union;  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  protecting  system,  with  all  its  pecuniary  bounties  to 
the  northern  states,  and  its  pecuniary  burthens  upon  the  south- 
ern states,  would  be  utterly  overthrown  and  demolished,  involv- 
ing the  ruin  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the 
manufacturing  states. 

By  these  powerful  considerations  connected  with  their  own 
pecuniary  interests,  we  beseech  them  to  pause  and  contemplate 
the  disastrous  confluences  which  will  certainly  result  from  an 
obstinate  perseverance  on  their  part,  in  maintaining  the  protect- 
ing system.  With  them,  it  is  a  questie-n  merely  of  pecuniary 
interest,  connected  with  no  shadow  of  right,  and  involving  no 
principle  of  liberty.  With  us,  it  is  a  question  involving  our 
most  sacred  rights—  those  very  rights  which  our  common  ances- 
tors left  to  us  as  a  common  inheritance  purchased  by  their  com- 
mon toils  and  consecrated  by  their  blood.  It  is  a  question  of  li 
berty  on  the  one  hand,  and  slavery  on  the  other.  If  we  submit 
to  this  system  of  unconstitutional  oppression,  we  shall  volunta- 
rily sink  into  slavery  and  transmit  that  ignominious  Inheritance 
to  our  children.  We  will  not,  we  cannot,  we  dare  not  submit 
to  this  degradation,  and  our  resolve  is  fixed  and  unalterable  that 
a  protecting  tariff  shall  be  no  longer  enforced  within  the  limits 
of  South  Carolina.  We  stand  upon  the  principles  of  everlast- 
ing justice,  and  no  human  power  shall  drive  us  from  our  posi- 

We  have  not  the  slightest  apprehension  that  the  general  go- 
vernment will  attempt  to  force  this  system  upon  us  by  military 
power.  We  have  warned  our  brethren  of  the  consequence  of 
such  an  attempt.  But  if,  notwithstanding,  such  a  course  ot 
madness  should  be  pursued,  we  here  solemnly  declare,  that  thi< 
system  of  opprc  ssion  shall  never  prevail  in  South  Carolina,  un- 


til none  but  slaves  are  left  to  submit  to  it.  We  would  infinitely 
prefer  that  the  territory  of  the  slate  should  be  the  cemetery  of 
freemen,  than  the  habitation  of  slaves.  Actuated  by  these  prin- 
ciples, and  animated  by  these  sentiments*  we  will  cling  to  the 
pillars  of  the  temple  of  our  liberties,  and  if  it  must  fall,  we  will 
perish  amidst  the  ruins. 


"THE  EXPOSITION." 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  "the  act  to  provide  for 
the  calling  of  a  convention  of  the  people  of  this  state,"  with 
instructions  "to  consider  and  report  thereon,  and  especially  as 
to  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted  by  the  convention  in  re- 
ference to  the  violations  of  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States 
in  the  enactment  by  congress  on  divers  occasions,  of  laws 
laying  duties  and  imposts  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
protecting  domestic  manufactures  and  for  other  unwarrantable 
purposes,"  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit  the  following 

REPORT. 

The  committee,  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
questions  submitted  to  them,  and  the  weight  of  responsibility 
involved  in  their  decision,  have  given  to  the  subject  their  most 
deliberate  and  anxious  consideration.  In  staling  the  conclusions 
to  which  they  have  arrived,  they  feel  that  it  is  due  to  themselves, 
to  this  convention,  and  to  the  public  at  large,  briefly  to  review 
the  history  of  the  protecting  system  in  this  country  ^  to  show  its 
origin,  to  trace  its  progress,  to  examine  its  character,  point  out 
its  evils  and  suggest  the  appropriate  remedy.  They  propose  to 
execute  this  task  with  all  possible  brevity  and  simplicity,  sensi- 
ble that  the  subject  is  too  well  understood  in  all  its  bearings  to 
require  at  this  time  a  very  elaborate  investigation. 

In  the  natural  course  of  human  affairs,  the  period  would  have 
been  very  remote  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
have  engaged  in  manufactures,  but  for  the  restrictions  upon  our 
commerce  which  grew  out  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  Fiance,  and  which  led  to  the  non-intercourse  act,  the  em- 
bargo, and  finally  our  own  war  of  1812.    Cut  oft'  by  these  events 
from  a  free  commercial  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world* 
the  people  of  the  United  States  turned  their  attention  to  manu- 
factures, and  on  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1815,  an  amount  of 
eapital  had  been  already  invested  in  these  establishments  which 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  liberality— We  might  almost  say  to 
the  justice  of  the  country  for  protection,  at  least  against  that 
sudden  influx  of  foreign  goods  which  it  was  feared  would  entirely 
overwhelm  these  domestic  establishments.    When  therefore  in 
1816  it  became  necessary  that  the  revenue  should  be  brought 
down  to  the  peace  establishment,  by  a  reduction  of  the,  duties 
upon  imports,  it  was'  almost  by  common  consent  conceded  to 
the  claims  of  the  manufacturers,  that  this  reduction  should  be 
gradual,  and  three  years  were  accordingly  allowed  for  bringing 
down  the  duties  to   the  permanent  revenue  standard,  which 
(embracing  all  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government;  with 
liberal  appropriations  for  the  navy  and  army,  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  fortifications,  and  the  gradual  extinction  of  the   public 
debt,  then  amounting  to  $130,000,000)  was  fixed  at  20  per  cent. 
If  the  manufacturers  had  at  that  time  even  hinted  that  perma- 
irotection  was  deemed  indispensable  to  their  success:  if 
tne  slightest  suspicion  had  been  entertained  that  instead  of  the 
gradual  reduction  expressly  provided  for  by  the  act  of  1816,  there 
would  be  claimed  a  gradual  increase  of  the  protecting  duties, 
and  that  instead  of  being  brought  down  in  three  years  to  twenty 
per  cent.,  the  duties  were  to  be  carried  up  to  50  or  100  per  cent, 
and  in  many  cases  to  prohibition,  the  painful  contest  in  which 
the  country  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  ten  years  on  this  sub- 
ject would  have  commenced  immediately,  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  in  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  at  that  time, 
ample  security  would  have  been  found  against  the  introduction 
of  such  a  system.     But  in  defiance  of  the  clear  understanding 
of  the  whole  country,  and  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  of  good  faith,  that  part  of  the  act  above  mentioned 
which  required  that  the  duties  should  be  reduced  in  three  years 
to  20  per  cent,  was  repealed,  and  a  broad  foundation  thus  laid 
for  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  protecting  system.    This 
system  has  been  still  further  extended  and  fortified  by  the  seve- 
ral successive  acts  of  1820,  1824,  and  1828,  until  by  the  passing 
of  the  act  of  1832,  (to  take  effect  after  ihe  discharge  of  the  pub- 
lic debt),  it  has  become  incorporated  into  our  political  system, 
as  the  "settled  policy  or  the  country."     We   have  not 
deemed  it  necessary,  in  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  this 
system,  to   go  further   back  than  the  commercial    restrictions 
which  preceded  the  late  war — for  whatever  theoretical  opinions 
may  have  been  expressed  by  Alexander  Hamilton  and  others  in 
relation  to  it  at  an  earlier  period,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  no 
duties  were  actually  imposed  beyond  those  deemed  indispensa- 
ble for  the  public  exigencies,  and  that  prior  to  the  year  1816  no 
protection  whatever  was  actually  extended   to  manufactures, 
beyond  what  was  strictly  incidental  to  a  system  for  revenue. 
The  discrimination  between  the  -protected  and  unprotected  arti- 
cles now  contended  for  as  the  very  corner  stone  of  the  protect- 
ing system,  was  so  far  from  being" established  by  that  act,  (ha 
the  highest  duties  were  actually  imposed  on  the   very  article; 
now  admitted  duty  free,  while  the  foreign  manufactures  whiel 
came  into  competition  with  our  domestic  fabrics  were  subjects 
to  the  lowest  rate  of  duty.     The  truth  then  unquestionably  is 
that  the  protecting  policy  according  to  the  principles   now  con 
tended  for,  was  never  introduced  into  this  country  until  the  pe 
riod  we  have   mentioned,  when  it  crept  insidiously  into  tli 
legislation  of  congress  in  the  manner  above  described 
will  be  made  abundantly  manifest  to  every  one  who  will  tuk 
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the  pains  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  duties  from  74  per  cent,  in 
1790,  up  to  25  per  cent.  in  1816,  40  per  cent,  in  18-24,  and  30—60, 
and  even  101)  per  cent,  in   13-28  and  1832,  and  who  will   merely 
examine  the  manner  in  which  these  duties  were  adjusted  in  the 
various  acts  here  referred  to.     As  early  as  1820,  so  soon  indeed 
as  the  capitalists  who  had  relied  upon  the  powers  of  the  federal 
government  to  enhance  the  profits  of  their  investments  hy  legis- 
lation, began  to  look  forward  to  its  eventual  establishment  as 
the  settled  policy  of  the  country— they  clearly  perceived  that  an 
extension  of  the  appropriations   to  objects  not  embraced  in  the 
specific  grants  of  the  federal  constitution  was  the  necessary 
appendage  of  their  system. — They  well  knew  that  the  people 
would  not  long  submit  to  the  levying  of  a  large  surplus  revenue 
naereiy  for  the  protection  of  manufactures;  carried  on  almost 
exclusively  in  one  quarter  of  the  union— and  they  therefore 
sought  in  the  extension  of  the  appropriations  to  new  objects, 
for  a  plausible  and  popular  excuse  for  the  continuance  of  a  sys- 
tem of  high  duties.     With  that,  instinctive  sagacity,  which  be- 
longs to  men  who  convert  the  legislature  of  a  country  into  an 
instrument,  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  private  ends,  they 
clearly  saw  that  the  distribution  of  an   enormous  surplus  trea- 
sure, would  afford  the  surest  means  of  bringing  over  the  enemies 
of  the  American  System  to  its  support,  and  of  enlisting  in  their 
cause  not  only  large  masses  of  the  people,  but  entire  states  who 
iiad  no  direct  interest  in  maintaining  the  protective  system,  Or 
who  were  even  in  some  respects  its  victims.     No  scheme  that 
the  wit  of  man  could  possibly  have  devised,  was  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object,     ft  proposed  simply 
to  reconcile  men  to  an  unjust  system  of  national   policy,  by  ad- 
mitting them  to  a  large  share  of  tiie  spoils;  in  n  word,  to  levy 
contributions  by  the  aid  of  those  who  were  to  divide  the  plunder. 
If  the  United  States  had  constituted  one  great  nation,  with  a 
consolidated  government,  occupying  a  territory  of  limited  ex- 
tent, inhabited  by  a  people  engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  and  hav- 
ing homogenous  interests,  such  a  system  would  only  have  ope- 
rated as  a  tax  upon  all  the  other  great  interests  of  the  state  tor 
the  benefit  of  that  which  was  favored  by  the  laws,  am!  when 
time  had  been  allowed  for  the  adjustment  of  society,  to  this  new 
condition  of  its  affairs,   the  final   result,  must  have  been,  an 
Aggregate  diminution  of  the  profits  of  the  whole  community,  by 
diverting  a  portion  of  the  people  from  their  accustomed  employ- 
ments, to  less  profitable  pursuits.     In  such  a  case,  the  hope 
might  perhaps  have  been  indulged,  that  experience  would  de- 
monstrate the  egregious  folly  of  enacting  laws,  the  only  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  community  at  an 
increased  expense  of  labor  and  capital.    Eut  it  is  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  American  System,  and  one  which  stamps  up- 
on it  the  character  of  peculiar  and  aggravated  oppression,  that 
'it  is  made  applicable  to  a  confederacy  of  twenty-four  sovereign 
and  independent  states— occupying  a  territory  upwards  of  2,000 
miles  in  extent,  embracing  every  variety  of  soil,  climate,  and 
productions,  inhabited  by  a  people  whose  institutions  and  inter- 
ests are  in  many  respects  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other, 
with  habits  and  pursuits,  infinitely  diversified,  and  in  the  great 
southern  section  of  the  union,  rendered  by  local  circumstances 
altogether  incapable  of  change.     Under  such  circumstances,  a 
system,  which  under  a  consolidated  government  would  be  mere- 
ly impolitic,  and  so  far,  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity, becomes  in  this  country,  a  scheme  of  the  most  intolerable 
oppression,  because  it  may  be,  and  has  in  fact  been,  so  adjusted, 
as  to  operate  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  a  particular  interest, 
and  of  particular  sections  of  country,  rendering  in   effect  the 
industry  of  one  portion  of  the  confederacy,  tributary  to  the  rest. 
The  laws  have  accordingly  been  so  framed  as  to  "give  a  direct 
pecuniary  interest  to   a  sectional   majority,  in   maintaining   a 
grand  system  by  which  taxes  are  in  effect  imposed  upon  the 
few  for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  and  imposed  too,  by  a  system 
Of  indirect  taxation,  so  artfully  contrived,  as  to  escape  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  common  eye,  and  masked  under  such  ingenious 
devices  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  detect  and  expose 
their  true  character.    Thus  under  the  pretext  of  imposing  duties 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and  providing  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  general  welfare,  (powers  expressly  conferred  on  the 
federal  government  by  the  constitution),  acts  are  passed  con- 
taining provisions  designed  exclusively  and  avowedly,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  to  the  American  manufacturers  a  monopoly 
in  our  own  markets  to  the  great  and  manifest  prejudice  of  those 
who  furnish  the  agricultural  productions  which  are  exchanged 
in  foreign  markets  for  the  very  articles  which  it  is  the  avowed 
object  of  these  laws  to  exclude.     It  so  happens,  that  six  of  the 
southern  states,  whose  industry  is  almost  exclusively  agricul- 
tural, though  embracing  a  population  equal  to  only  one-third 
part  of  the  whole  union,  actually  produce  for  exportation  forty 
millions  annually,  being  two-thirds  of  the  whole  domestic  ex- 
ports of  the  U.  States.     As  it  is  their  interest,  so  it  is,  unques- 
tionably, their  right  to  carry  these  fruits  of  their  own   honest 
industry  to  the  best  market,  without  any  molestation,  hindrance 
or  restraint,   whatsoever,   and    subject  to   no   taxes   or  other 
charges,  but  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the 
reasonable  expenses  of  the  government.— But  how  does  this 
system  operate  upon  our  industry?  While  imposts  to  the  amount 
of  10  or  12  per  cent,  (if  arranged  on  just  and  eqital  principles), 
must  be  admitted  to  be  fully  adequate  to  all  the  legitimate  pur- 
poses of  government— duties  are  actually  imposed  (with  a  few 
inconsiderable  exceptions)  upon  all  the  woollens,  cottons,  iron 
and  manufactures  of  iron,  sugar  and  salt— and  almost  every  other 
article  received  in  exchange  for  the  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco  of 
the  south,  equal,  on  an  average,  to  about  50  per  cent.,  whereby 


(in  addition  to  the  injurious  effects  of  this  system  in  prohibiting 
some  articles,  and  discouraging  the  introduction  of  others),  a 
tax  equal  to  one  half  of  the  first  cost  is  imposed  upon  the  cot- 
tons, woollens,  and  iron,  which  are  the  fruits  of  southern  in- 
dustry,in  order  to  secure  an  advantage  in  the  home  market,  to 
their  rivals  the  American  manufacturers  of  similar  articles^ 
equivalent  to  one-half  of  their  value— thereby  stimulating  the 
industry  of  the  north,  and  discouraging  that  of  the  south,  by 
granting  bounties  to  the  one,  and  imposing  taxes  on  the  others 
The  committee  deem  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  an  elabo- 
rate examination  of  the  true  character  and  sectional  opera- 
tion of  the  protecting  system.  The  subject  has  of  late  beeil 
so  frequently  and  thoroughly  examined,  and  the  bearing  of  the 
system  been  so  completely  exposed,  that  the  argument  is  ex- 
hausted. To  the  people  of  the  southern  states,  there  cannot  bo 
presented  a  more  touching  or  irresistable  appeal  either  to  their 
understandings,  or  their  hearts,  than  is  found  in  the  melancholy 
memorials  of  ruin  and  decay,  which  are  every  where  visible 
around  us.  Memorials  proclaiming  the  fatal  character  "of  that 
system,  which  has  brought  upon  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  the 
globe,  in  the  full  vigor  of  its  early  manhood,  the  poverty  and 
desolation,  which  belong  only  to  the  most  sterile  regions,  or  the 
old  age  and  decrepitude  of  nations.  The  moral  blight  and  pes- 
tilence of  unwise  and  partial  legislation,  has  swept  over  our 
fields,  with  "the  besom  of  destruction."  The  proofs  are  every 
where  around  lis. 

It  is  in  vain  for  any  one  to  contend  that  this  is  a  just  and 
equal  system,  or  that  the  northern  states  pay,  as  consumers,  a 
full  portion  of  the  tax.  If  this  were  so,  how  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  that  high  duties  are  regarded  in  that  quarter  of  the  union, 
not  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  blessing?  How  comes  it  that  people, 
certainly  not  unmindful  of  their  interests,  are  seen  courting  the 
imposition  of  taxes,  and  crying  out  against  any  material  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  burdens?  Docs  not  this  extraordinary  fact  af- 
ford conclusive  evidence  that  high  duties  operate  as  a  bounty  to 
northern  industry;  and  that  whatever  taxes  the  manufacturers 
may  pay,  as  consumers,  they  are  more  than  remunerated  by  the 
advantage  they  enjoy  as  producers?  Or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  actually  receive  more  than  they  pay,  and  therefore,  cannot 
be  justly  said  to  be  taxed  at  all.  When  in  addition  to  all  this,  we 
take  into  consideration  that  the  amount  of  duties  annually  levi- 
ed for  the  protection  of  manufactures,  beyond  the  necessary 
wants  of  the  government,  (which  canndt  be  estimated  at  less 
than  10  or  12,000,000),  is  expended  almost  exclusively  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  union, — can  it  excite  any  surprise,  that 
under  the  operation  of  the  protecting  system,  the  manufactur- 
ing states  should  be  constantly  increasing  in  riches  and  growing 
in  strength,  with  an  inhospitable  climate  and  barren  soil,  while 
the  southern  states,  the  natural  garden  of  America,  should  be 
rapidly  failing  into  decay.  It  is  contrary  to  the  general  order 
of  Providence,  that  any  country  should  long  bear  up  against  a 
system,  by  which  enormous  contributions  raised  in  one  quarter; 
are  systematically  expended  in  another.  If  the  sixteen  millions  of 
dollars  now  annually  levied  in  duties  on  the  foreign  goods  receiv- 
ed in  exchange  for  southern  productions  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  or  by  some  just  and  equal  system 
of  appropriation  could  be  restored  to  them,  the  condition  of  the 
plantation  states  would  unquestionably  be  one  of  unexampled 
prosperity  and  happiness.  Such  was  our  condition  under  a  sys- 
tem office  trade,  and  such  Would  soon  again  be  ourenviable  lot. 
Of  the  results  which  would  thereby  be  produced,  some  faint 
conception  may  be  formed  by  imagining  what  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  industry  of  the  people  of  our  own  state,  if  the  8,000,000 
of  foreign  goods  now  annually  received  in  exchance  for  our  pro- 
ductions, and  paying  duties  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of3,000,000j 
could  be  obtained  by  us  dutyfree,  or  the  duties  thus  levied,  were 
expended  within  our  own  limits:  is  it  not  obvious  that  several 
millions  per  annum  vvould.be  added  to  the  available  industry  of 
South  Carolina,  the  effect  of  which  would  assuredly  be  to  change 
the  entire  face  of  the  affairs  in  this  state  by  embracing  the  profits 
of  the  agriculturist,  accumulating  capital— giving  a  fresh  impulse, 
to  commerce,  and  producing  a  vivifying  influence  upon  every 
department  of  industry,  the  happy  consequences  Of  which  would 
be  experienced  by  every  inhabitant  of  the-  state.  We  present 
this  strong  view  of  the  subject  to  shew  the  manifest  justice  of 
the  claim  which  South  Carolina  now  sets  up  to  have  this  system 
of  raising  revenue  by  duties  upon  imports  restricted  within  the 
narrowest  limits,  and  to  shew  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for  us 
to  consent  to  have  it  extended  beyond  the  indispensable  wants 
of  the  government,  either  forthe  purpose  of  affording  protection 
to  the  industry  of  others,  or  of  distributing  the  proceeds  among 
individuals  or  states. 

Grevious,  however,  as  the  oppression  unquestionably  is,  and* 
calculated  in  the  strong  language  of  our  own  legislature,  "to 
reduce  the  plantation  states  io  poverty  and  utter  desolation," 
it  is  not  in  this  aspect  that  the  question  is  presented  in  its  most 
dangerous  and  alarming  form.  It  is  not  merely  that  congress 
have  resorted  for  unwarrantable  purposes  to  an  oppressive  ex- 
ercise of  powers  granted  to  them  by  the  constitution;  but  that 
they  have  usurped  a  power  not  granted,  and  have  justified  that 
usurpation  on  principles  which,  if  sanctioned  or  submitted  to, 
must  entirely  change  the  character  of  the  government,  reduce 
the  constitution  to  a  dead  letter  and  on  the  ruins  of  our  confe- 
derated republic  erect  a  consolidated  despotism,  "without  limi- 
tation of  powers."  If  this  be  so  there  is  no  man  worthy  of  the 
precious  heritage  of  liberty  derived  from  our  ancestors,  or  who 
values  the  free  institutions  of  his  country  who  must  not  tremble 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout 
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the  world,  unless  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  measures  are  at 
once  adopted  to  arrest  the  downward  course  of  our  political  af- 
fairs, to  stay  the  hand  of  oppression,  to  restore  the  constitution 
:o  its  original  principles,  and  thereby  to  perpetuate  the  union. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
assesses  no  inherent  powers.  It  was  called  into  being  by  the 
states.  The  status  not  only  created  it,  but  conferred  upon  it  all 
ts  powers,  and  prescribed  its  limits  by  a  written  charter  called 
he  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Before  the  federal  go- 
vernment had  thus  been  called  into  being,  the  several  states  un- 
juestionably  possessed  as  full  sovereignty,  and  were  as  indepen- 
ient  of  each  other  as  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  world, 
md  in  the  free  and  undisputed  exercise  of  that  sovereignty, 
hev  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  with  each  other,  by  which 
t  was  provided,  that  for  certain  specified  objects,  a  general 
[overnment  should  be  established  with  strictly  limited  powers- 
he  several  states  retaining  their  sovereignty  unimpaired,  and 
;ontinuing  to  exercise  all  powers  not  expressly  granted  to  the 
ederal  government. 

In  the  clear  and  emphatic  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  "the 
everal  states  composing  the  United  States  of  America,  are  not 
i.iited  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  submission  to  the  general 
overnment,  but  by  a  compact  under  the  style  and  title  of  the 
ionstitution  of  the  United  States,  they  constituted  a  general  go- 
vernment for  special  purposes,  delegated  to  that  government 
:artain  definite  powers,  reserving  each  state  to  itself  the  residua- 
y  mass  of  right  to  their  own  self-government,  and  whensoever 
tie  general  government  assumes  undelegated  powers,  its  acts  are 
inauthoritative,  void  and  of  no  force."  That  such  is  the  true 
lature  of  the  federal  compact,  cannot  admit  of  a  reasonable 
loubt,  and  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  federal  government  is 
nerely  a  joint  agency,  created  by  the  states— that  it  can  exercise 
10  power  not  expressly  granted  by  them,  and  that  when  it 
laims  any  power,  it  must  be  able  to  refer  to  the  clause  in  the 
harter  which  confers  it.  This  view  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Jnited  States,  brings  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
ariff  within  the  narrowest  limits. 

The  regulation  of  domestic  industry,  so  far  as  government  may 
ightly  interfere  therewith,  belonged  to  the  several  states  before 
tie  constitution  was  adopted,  or  the  union  sprung  into  exist- 
nee;  and  it  still  remains  exclusively  with  them,  unless  it  has 
een  expressly  granted  to  the  federal  government.  If  such  a 
rant  has  been  made,  it  is  incumbent  on  those  claiming,  under 
;,  to  point  out  the  provision  in  the  constitution  which  confers 
:.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  not  a  clause  or  article  in 
hat  instrument,  which  has  the  slightest  allusion,  either  to  ma- 
ufactures  or  to  agriculture:  while,  therefore,  the  "regulation  of 
ommerce"  is  expressly  conferred  on  the  general  government,  the 
egulation  of  every  branch  of  domestic  industry  is  reserved  to 
tie  several  states,  exclusively,  who  may  afford  them  encourage- 
jent  by  pecuniary  bounties,  and  by  all  other  means,  not  incon- 
istent  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  To  say  that 
tie  power  to  regulate  commerce,  emhraces  tire  regulation  of 
griculture  and  manufactures  and  all  the  other  pursuits  of  in- 
ustry,  (for  they  all  stand  upon  the  same  footing),  is  to  con- 
jund  the  plainest  distinctions,  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  true 
leaning  of  the  grant  in  question.  Commerce  is,  in  general,  re- 
ulated  by  treaties  with  foreign  nations;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
eemed  necessary,  that  this  power'should  be  confided  to  the 
eneral  government;  but  agriculture,  manufactures  and  the 
ip.chanic  arts  can  only  be  wisely  ordered  by  municiple  regula- 
on.  Commerce  is  one  object  of  legislation,  manufactures 
nothcr,  agriculture  a  third;  and  if  the  regulation  of  commerce 
nplies  an  unlimited  control  over  ever  thing  which  constitutes 
le  objects  of  commerce,  it  would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
lat  the  federal  government  may  exert  a  supreme  dominion 
ver  the  whole  labor  and  capital  of  the  country,  and  this  would 
ansform  our  confederated  government,  with  strictly  limited 
owers,  into  an  absolute  despotism,  and  of  the  worst  sort, 
/here,  under  the  forms  of  a  free  government,  we  should  have 
le  spirit  of  a  despotic  one.  This  view  of  the  subject,  we  should 
eem  perfectly  conclusive,  even  if  it  could  not  be  shewn  that 
tie  power  in  question,  so  far  from  heing  granted,  was  purposely 
withheld  from  the  federal  government,  by  the  framcrs  of  the 
onstitution;  and  that  there  are  several  provisions  of  the  con- 
titution,  from  which  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  it  was  ex- 
>ressly  intended  to  be  reserved  to  the  states  respectively.  It 
ppears  from  the  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
rhich  framed  the  constitution,  that  the  subject  of  the  protec- 
ion  of  manufactures,  was  several  times  brought  distinctly  to 
lie  view  of  that  body;  and  that  they  did  not  see  fit  to  grant 
D  the  federal  government  the  power  in  question.  In  the 
riginal  proposition,  to  confer  on  congress  the  power  to  impose 
duties,  imposts  and  excises,"  was  embraced  "yfohikitions  and 
estraints,"  which  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  intended  toom- 
race  the  protection  of  manufactures;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that 
tiese  words  were  omitted  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  on 
hat  clause.  On  the  18th  of  Augusta  motion  was  made,  "to 
stablish  rewards  and  immunities,  for  the  protection  of  agricul- 
ure,  commerce,  trade  and  manufactures;''-  but.  this  proposition 
lso  failed.  On  a  subsequent  day  it  was  moved,  that  there 
hould  be  a  "secretary  of  domestic  affairs,  &c.  whose  duty  it 
hould  be  to  attend  to  matters  of  general  police,  the  state  of  agri- 
ulture  and  manufactures,  the  opening  of  roads  and  naviga- 
ion,  and  facilitator  intercourse  through  the  United  States;  and 
hat  he  shall,  from  time  to  time,  recommend  such  measures  and 
Btttblishments  as  may  tend  to  promote  these  objects."    This 


proposition  likewise  failed,  the  constitution  containing  no  pro 
vision  in  conformity  therewith. 

Now,  as  it  is  utterly  impossible,  that  these  several  proposi- 
tions, embracing  imposts,  duties,  prohibitions  and  restraints,  and 
the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  could  have  been  disposed 
of,  without  bringing  the  whole  question  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures fully  into  view — it  must  follow,  that  as  no  power  was  given 
to  congress,  over  manufactures,  while  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce is  expressly  conferred,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  constitution,  to  entrust  this  power  to  congress. 
Although  repeatedly  urged  to  confer  such  a  power,  they  con- 
stantly refused  it:  and  the  constitution,  as  finally  ratified  con- 
tains no  provision,  whatever,  upon  the  subject.  In  the  report  of 
Luther  Martin,  a  delegate  from  Maryland,  made  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  his  state,  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  which  removes  every 
shadow  of  doubt,  with  regard  to  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of 
the  framers  of  the  constitution,  in  relation  to  the  protection  of 
manufactures.  It  appears  from  this  statement,  thai,  as  the  en- 
couragement of  manufactures  had  been  refused  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  federal  government,  it  was  the  desire  of  Mr.  Martin  and 
others,  to  reserve  to  the  states  all  the  means  which  they  suppos- 
ed to  be  necessary  for  affording  effectual  encouragement  to  ma- 
nufactures within  their  own  limits.  Among  those  it  was  pre- 
sumed "that  there  might  be  cases  in  which  it  would  be  proper 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  manufactures,  to  lay  duties,  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  raw  materials,  and  even  in  addi- 
tion to  the  duties  laid  by  congress  on  imports  for  the  sake  of  re- 
venue to  lay  a  duty  to  discourage  the  importations  of  particular 
articles  into  a  state,  or  to  enable  the  manufacturer  here,  to  sup- 
ply us  on  as  good  terms  as  could  be  obtained  from  a  foreign  mar- 
ket." Here  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  positively  stated  by  Mr. 
Martin,  that  the  power  given  to  congress,  to  impose  duties  upon 
imports  was  given  expressly  lifor  the  sake  of  revenue,"  and  was 
not  considered  as  extending  to  any  duty  to  discourage  the  im- 
portation of  particular  articles,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
manufactures,  and  that  was  considered,  that  unless  the  several 
states  should  possess  this  power,  as  well  as  that  of  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  certain  raw  materials,  they  would  not  be  en- 
abled to  extend  that  complete  protection  to  their  own  manufac- 
turers, which  might  be  deemed  indispensable  to  their  success. 
"The  most,  however,"  says  Mr.  Martin,  "which  we  could  ob- 
tain was,  that  this  power  might  be  exercised  by  the  states,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  congress,  and  subject  to  its  control." 
Thus,  then,  it  manifestly  appears,  that  in  relation  to  manufac- 
tures, the  framers  of  the  constitution  positively  refused  to  confer 
upon  the  federal  government,  any  power  whatever, — that  the 
power  to  lay  duties,  &c.  was  conferred  for  the  sake  of  revenue 
alone,  and  was  not  intended  to  embrace  the  power  to  lay  duties* 
"to  discourage  the  importation  of  particular  articles,  to  enable 
the  manufacturers  here  to  supply  us  on  as  good  terms  as  could 
be  obtained  from  a  foreign  market;"  and  finally,  that  the  whole 
subject  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  several  states,  with  the  re- 
striction, "that  no  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress, 
lay  any  impost  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  their  inspection  laws," 
which  '"uver,  it  appears,  was  expressly  inserted,  for  the  purpose 
,g  the  states  to  protect  their  own  manufactures  and  that 
this  was  the  only  provision  which  the  friends  of  domestic  indus- 
try could  obtain.  It  is  vain  to  alledge  that  the  powers  retained 
by  the  states  on  this  subject,  are  inadequate  to  the  effectual  ac- 
complishment of  the  object.  If  this  were  so  it  would  only  show 
the  necessity  of  some  further  provision  on  this  subject — but 
surely  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  it  would  justify  the  usurpa- 
tion by  congress,  of  a  power,  not  only  not  granted  by  the  consti- 
tution, but  purposely  withheld.  We  think,  however,  that  this 
exposition  of  the  constitution  places  the  protection  of  manufac- 
tures on  the  true  foundation,  on  which  it  should  stand  in  such 
a  government  as  ours.  Nothing  can  be  more  monstrous  than 
that  the  industry  of  one  or  more  states  in  this  confederacy, 
should  be  made  profitable  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  this 
must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  any  scheme  of  legislation  by  the 
general  government,  calculated  to  promote  manufactures  by  re- 
strictions upon  commerce  or  agriculture. 

Whereas,  by  leaving  manufactures  where  agriculture  and 
other  domestic  pursuits  have  been  wisely  left  by  the  constitu- 
tion— with  the  several  states, — ample  security  is  furnished  that 
no  preference  will  be  given  to  one  pursuit  over  another,  and  if  it 
should  be  deemed  advisable  in  any  particular  state,  to  extend  en- 
couragement to  manufactures,  either  by  direct  appropriations  of 
money,  or  in  the  way  pointed  out  in  the  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion above  quoted,  that  this  will  b5  done  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest  of  the  union,  but  of  the  particular  state  whose  citizens 
arc  to  derive  the  advantages  of  those  pursuits.  Should  Massa- 
chusetts, for  instance,  find  it  to  her  advantage  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollens  or  cottons,  or  Pennsylvania  be  desir- 
ous of  encouraging  the  working  of  her  iron  mines,  let  those 
states  grant  bounties  out  of  their  own  treasuries,  to  the  persons 
engaged  in  these  pursuits;  and  should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to 
encourage  their  manufactures  by  duties,  discouraging  the  im- 
portation of  similar  articles  in  these  respective  states,  let  them 
make  an  application  to  congress,  whose  consent  would  doubt- 
less be  readily  given  to  any  acts  of  those  states,  having  these 
objects  in  view.  The  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  would  thus  be  encouraged  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  of  these  states  respectively.  But  if  they  claim  to  do 
more  than  this,— to  encourage  their  industry,  at  the  expense  of 
the  industry  of  the  people  of  the  other  states,  to  promote  the 
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manufactures  of  the  north,  at  the  expense  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  south,  by  restrictions  upon  commerce/— in  a  word  to  secure 
a  monopoly  for  their  manufactures  not  only  in  their  own  mar- 
ket, but  throughout  the  United  States,  then  we  say,  that  the 
claim  is  unjust,  and  cannot  be  granted  consistently  with  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  or  the  great  ends  of  a  confederat- 
ed government.     We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether,  as  has 
been  urged  with  great  forco,  that  provision  of  the  constitution, 
which  confers  the  power  upon  congress  "to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  the  useful  arts^  by  securing,  for  limited 
times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  re- 
spective writings  and  discoveries"  does  not,  by  a  necessary  im- 
plication, deny  to  congress  the  power  of  promoting  the  useful 
arts  (which  include  both  agriculture  and  manufactures)  by  any 
other  means  than  those  here  specified.     It  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  show  that  the  power  of  promoting  manufactures  as 
a  distinct  substantive  object  of  legislation  has  no  where  been 
granted  to  congress.    As  to  the  incidental  protection  that  may 
be  derived  from  the  rightful  exercise  of  the  power,  either  of  re- 
gulating commerce;  or  .ofTmposing  taxes,  duties  and  imposts, 
for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  government — this  certainly  may  be 
as  freely  enjoyed  by  manufactures  as  it  must  be  by  every  other 
branch  of  domestic  industry.    But  as  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce, conferred  expressly  for  its  security — cannot  be  fairly  ex- 
erted for  its  destruction,  so  neither  can  it  be  perverted  to  the 
purpose  of  building  up  manufacturing  establishments — an  object 
entirely  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government.     So 
also,  tlie  power  to  levy  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  ex- 
pressly given  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  cannot  be  used 
for  the  discouragement  of  importations,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting manufactures,  without  a  gross  and  palpable  violation  of 
the  plain  meaning  and  intent  of  the  federal  compact.    Acts  may 
be  passed  on  these  subjects,  falsely  purporting,  on  their  face,  to 
have  been  enacted  for  the  purposes  of  raising  revenue  and  regu- 
lating commerce.     But  if  in  truth  they  are  designed  (as  the  acts 
of  1824,  1828,  and  1832,  confessedly  and  avowedly  have  been) 
for  an  entirely  different  purpose,  viz:  for  the  encouragement  and 
promotion  of  manufactures— the  violation  of  the  constitution  is 
not  less  gross,  deliberate  and  palpable,  because  it  assumes  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  forms,  a  violation  by  perversion,  of  the  use 
of  a  power  granted  for  one  purpose,  for  another  and  a  different 


purpose,  in  relation  to  which,  congress  has  no  power  to  act  at 
all.  On  the  whole,  even  from  the  very  brief  and  imperfect  view 
which  we  have  here  taken  of  this  subject,  we  think  we  have 
demonstrated  that  the  protecting  system  is  as  gross  and  palpable 
a  violation  of  the  constitution,  according  to  its  true  spirit,  intent 
and  meaning,  as  it  is  unquestionably  unequal,  oppressive  and 
unjust  in  its  bearing  upon  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  and 
the  several  sections  of  the  union. 

But  great  as  are  the  evils  of  the  American  System,  fatal  as  it 
assuredly  must  be  to  the  prosperity  of  a  large  portion  of  the  uni- 
on, and  gross  as  is  the  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
constitution  which  it  perpetrates,  the  consequences  which  must 
inevitably  result  from  the  establishment  of  the  pernicious  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  founded,  are  evils  of  still  greater  magni- 
tude. An  entire  change  in  the  character  of  the  government  is 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  application  to  the 
constitution  of  those  latitudinous  rules  of  construction  from 
which  this  system  derives  its  existence,  and  which  must  "con- 
solidate the  states  by  degress  into  one  sovereignty;  the  obvious 
tendency  and  inevitable  result  of  which  would  be  to  transform 
the  present  representative  system  of  the  United  States  into  a 
monarchy." 

We  fearlessly  appeal  to  all  considerate  men,  whether  it  be  in 
the  nature  of  things  possible;  to  hold  together  such  a  confedera- 
cy as  ours,  by  any  means  short  of  a  military  despotism,  after  it 
has  degenerated  into  a  consolidated  government— that  is  to  say 
after  it  shall  come  to  be  its  established  policy  to  exercise  a  gene- 
ral legislative  control  over  the  interests  and  pursuits  of  the  whole 
American  people. 

Can  any  man  be  so  infatuated  as  to  believe,  that  congress 
could  regulate  wisely  the  whole  labor  and  capital  of  this  vast 
confederacy?  Would  it  not  be  a  burden  too  grievous  to  be  borne, 
that  a  great  central  government,  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  and  regardless  perhaps 
of  their  prosperity,  should  undertake  to  interfere  with  their  do- 
mestic pursuits^  to  control  their  labor,  to  regulate  their  property, 
and  to  treat  them  in  all  respects  as  dependant  colonies,  govern- 
ed not  with  reference  to  their  own  interests,  but  the  interests  of 
others?  If  such  a  state  of  things  must  be  admitted  to  be  alto- 
gether intolerable,  we  confidently  appeal  to  the  sober  judgment 
and  patriotic  feelings  of  every  man  who  values  our  free  institu- 
tions and  desires  to  preserve  them— whether  the  progress  of  the 
government  towards  this  result  has  not  of  late  years  been  rapid 
and  alarming;  and  whether,  if  the  downward  course  of  our  af- 
fairs cannot  be  at  once  arrested — the  consummation  of  this  sys- 
tem is  not  at  hand?  No  sooner  had  congress  assumed  the  pow- 
er of  building  up  manufactories,  by  successive  tariffs — calculat- 
ed and  intended  to  drive  men  from  agriculture  and  commerce 
into  more  favored  pursuits — than  internal  improvements  sprung 
at  once  into  vigorous  existence.  Pensions  have  been  enlarged 
to  an  extent  not  only  before  unknown  in  any  civilized  country, 
but  they  have  been  established  on  such  principles,  as  manifest 
the  settled  purpose  of  bestowing  the  public  treasure  in  gratui- 
ties to  particular  classes  of  persons  and  particular  sections  of 
country.  Roads  and  canals  have  been  commenced  and  surveys 
made  in  certain  quarters  of  the  union,  on  a  scale  of  magnifi- 
cence, which  evinces  a  like  determination  to  distribute  the  public 


wealth  into  new  and  favored  channels;  and  it  is  in  entire  ac" 
cordance  both  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  this  new  system' 
that  the  general  government  should  absorb  all  the  authority  of 
the  states,  and  eventually  become  the  grand  depository  of  the 
powers,  and  the  general  guardian  and  distributer  of  the  wealth 
of  the  whole  union.  It  is  known  to  all  who  have  marked  the 
course  of  our  national  affairs,  that  congress  has  undertaken  to 
create  a  bank,  and  has  already  assumed  jurisdiction  over  sci- 
ence and  the  arts,  over  education  and  charities,  over  roads  and 
canals  and  almost  every  other  subject  formerly  considered  as  ap- 
pertaining exclusively  to  the  states,  and  that  they  claim  and  ex- 
ercise an  unlimited  control  over  the  appropriation  of  the  public 
lands  as  well  as  of  the  public  money.  On  looking  indeed  to  the 
legislation  of  the  last  ten  years,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  con- 
viction that  a  fatal  change  has  taken  place  in  the  whole  policy 
and  entire  operation  of  the  federal  government — that  in  every 
one  of  its  departments  it  is  both  in  theory  and  practice  rapidly 
verging  towards  consolidation.  Asserting  judicial  supremacy  over 
the  sovereign  states,  extending  executive  patronage  and'  influ 
ence  to  the  remotest  ramifications  of  society,  and  assuming  le- 
gislative control  over  every  object  of  local  concernment,  there- 
by reducing  the  states  to  petty  corporations,  shorn  of  their  sove- 
reignty, mere  parts  of  one  great  whole,  standing  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  union  as  a  county  or  parish  does  to  the  state  of 
which  it  is  a  subordinate  part. 

Such  is  the  true  character,  and  such  the  inevitable  tendencies 
of  the  American  System.  And  when  the  case  thus  plainly 
stated,  is  brought  home  to  the  bosoms  of  patriotic  men,  surely 
it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  a  political  system 
founded  on  such  principles  must  bear  within  it  the  seeds  of  pre- 
mature dissolution— and  that  though  it  may  for  a  season  be  ex- 
tended, enlarged  and  strengthened,  through  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  patronage  and  power,  until  it  shall  have  embraced 
in  its  serpent  folds,  all  the  great  interests  of  the  state,  still  the 
time  must  come  when  the  people  deprived  of  all  other  means  of 
escape,  will  rise  up  in  their  might  and  release  themselves  from 
the  thraldom,  by  one  of  those  violent  convulsions  by  which  so- 
ciety is  uprooted  from  its  foundations,  and  the  edict  of  reform  is 
written  in  blood. 


Against  this  system  South  Carolina  has  remonstrated  in  the 
most  earnest  terms.  As  early  as  1820,  there  was  hardly  a  dis- 
trict or  parish  in  the  whole  state  from  which  memorials  were 
not  forwarded  to  congress,  the  general  language  of  which  was 
that  the  protecting  system  was  "utterly  subversive  of  their 
rights  and  interests."  Again,  in  1823  and  1827,  the  people  of 
this  state  rose  up  almost  as  one  man,  and  declared  to  congress 
and  the  world  "that  the  protecting  system  was  unconstitutional, 
oppressive  and  unjust."  But  these  repeated  remonstrances 
were  answered  only  by  repeated  injuries  and  insults  by  the  en- 
acting of  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828.  To  give  greater  dignity, 
and  if  possible  more  effect  to  these  appeals,  the  legislature,  in 
Dec.  1825,  solemnly  declared,  "that  it  was  an  unconstitutional 
exercise  of  powers  on  the  part  of  congress  to  lay  duties  to  pro- 
tect domestic  manufactures,"  and  in  1828,  they  caused  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  claimed  to  have 
recorded  on  its  journals,  the  solemn  protest  of  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  denouncing  this  system  as  "utterly  unconsti- 
tutional, grossly  unequal  and  oppressive,  and  such  an  abuse  of 
power  as  was  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, and  the  great  ends  of  civil  society,"  and  that  they  were 
"then  only  restrained  from  the  assertion  of  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  state,  by  the  hope  that  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of 
the  good  people  of  the  union  would  effect  an  abandonment  of  a 
system  partial  in  its  nature,  unjust  in  its  operations,  and  not 
within  the  powers  delegated  to  congress?"  And  finally  in  Dec. 
1830,  it  was  resolved,  "That  the  several  acts  of  congress  impos- 
ing duties  on  imports  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures, are  highly  dangerous  and  oppressive  violations  of  the  con- 
stitutional compact;  and  that  whenever  the  states  which  are 
suffering  under  the  oppression  shall  lose  all  reasonable  hope  of 
redress  from  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  federal  government, 
it  will  be  their  right  and  duty  to  interpose,  in  their  sovereign 
capacity,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil  oc- 
casioned by  the  said  unconstitutional  act." 

Nor  has  South  Carolina  stood  alone  in  the  expression  of  these 
sentiments:  Georgia  and  Virginia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi  and 
North  Carolina,  have  raised  their  voices  in  earnest  remonstran- 
ces and  repeated  warnings.  Virginia,  in  1823,  in  responding  to 
South  Carolina,  declared  "that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  being  a  federative  compact  between  sovereign  states,  in 
construing  which  no  common  arbiter  is  known,  each  slate  has  a 
right  to  construe  the  compact  for  itself;  and  that  Virginia,  as  one 
of  the  high  contracting  parties,  feels  itself  bound  to  declare, 
and  does  hereby  most  solemnly  declare  its  deliberate  conviction, 
that  the  acts  of  congress  usually  denominated  the  tariff  laws, 
passed  avowedly  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures, 
are  not  authorised  by  the  plain  construction,  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  constitution." 

Georgia,  through  her  legislature,  pronounced  this  system  to 
be  one  "which  was  grindins  down  the  resources  of  one  class 
of  the  states  to  build  up  and  advance  the  prosperity  of  another 
of  the  same  confederacy— and  which  they  solemnly  believed  to 
be  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  federal  constitution," 
and  declared  it  to  be  the  right  of  the  several  states,  in  case  of 
any  infraction  of  the  general  compact,  "to  complain,  remon- 
strate, and  even  refuse  obedience  to  any  measure  of  the  general 
government  manifestly  against  and  in  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, that  otherwise  the  law  might  be  violated  with  impunity 
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d  without  redress  as  often  as  the  majority  might  think  proper  i  is  utterly  delusive.     The  only  effect  of  further  delay  must  be  to 
transcend  their  powers,  and  the  party  injured  would  be  hound    Strengthen  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  to  crush  the  public  spirit, 


yield  an  implicit  obedience,  to  the  measure  however  iincon- 
itutional,  which  must  tend  to  annihilate  all  sovereignty  and 
dependence,  of  the  states,  and  consolidate  all  power  ta  the 
neral  government,  which  never  was  designed  nor  intended  by 
eframers  of  the  constitution." 

Alabama  also  protested  again>t  "the  attempt  to  exclude  the 
reign  in  favor  of  the  domestic  fabrics,  as  the  exercise  of  a 
>wer  not  granted  by  the  constitution,"  aod  concluded  by  sta- 
ig,  "that  she  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  in 
minion  with  the  other  southern  and  south  western  states,  she 
gards  the  power  asserted  by  the  general  government  to  con- 
ol  her  internal  concerns  by  protecting  duties  as  a  palpable 
urpation  of  powers  not  given  by  the  constitution  and  a  spe- 
es  of  oppression  little  short  of  legalized  pillage.-"' 
North  Carolina  in  the  same  spirit,  declared  that  while  "it 
as  conceded  that  congress  have  the  express  power  to  lay  im- 
>sts,'she  maintains  that  that  power  was  given  for  the  purpose 
'  revenue,  and  revenue  alone,  and  that  every  other  use  of  the 
jwer  is  an  usurpation  on  the  part  of  congress."  And  finally 
ic  legislature  of  Mississippi  "Resolved,  that  the  state  of  Mis- 
ssippi  concurs  with  the  states  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and 
irginia,  in  their  different  resolutions  upon  the  subject  of  the 
riff,  colonization  society  and  internal  improvement.*" 
It  has  been  in  the  face  of  all  these  remonstrances  and  pro- 
ists,  and  in  defiance  of  these  repeated  warnings  and  solemn 
sclarations,  that  the  recent  modification  of  the  tariff,  by  the 
;t  of  1832,  was  effected.  The  period  of  the  final  extinction  of 
le  public  debt  had  always  been  looked  to  as  the  crisis  of  our 
ite,  when  the  policy  of  the  country  in  reference  to  the  protee- 
ve  system  was  to  be  finally  settled.  It  was  the  period  assigned 
y  common  consent,  as  the  utmost  limit  of  the  forbearance  of 
outh  Carolina,  whose  citizens  felt  that  in  the  adoption  of  that 
fstem,  their  constitutional  rights  had  been  trampled  on,  and 
leir  dearest  interest  cruelly  sacrificed.  . 

No  one  could  fail  to  perceive,  that  when  every  pretext  for  the 
ontinuance  of  the  high  duties  under  which  the' southern  states 
ad  suffered  for  so  many  years,  was  taken  away  by  the  payment 
f  the  national  debt,  and  the  consequent  relief  of  the  treasury 
om  an  annual  demand  of  12  millions  of  dollars;  that  no  reason 
ould  be  given  why  these  duties  should  not.  be  brought  down  to 
le  revenue  standard,  except  that  it  was  deliberately  designed 
)  secure  to  the  manufacturers  forever,  the  monopoly  they  had 
i  long  enjoyed,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  great  interests  of 
le  country. 

We  fipd "accordingly,  that  the  new  tariff,  which  is  intended  to 
ike  effect,  only  after  the  final  extinguishment  of  the  public 
ebt,  has  been  arranged  and  adjusted  with  a  single  eye.  to  the 
erpetuation  of  this  system,  and  with  an  entire  disregard  of  the 
List  claims  of  the  plantation  states.  Whatever  may  he  the 
mount  of  the  aggregate  reduction  effected  by  this  bill;  (and  it  is 
ot  pretended  in  the  latest  treasury  estimate,  to  exceed  ,^5,000,000, 
f  which  near  4,000,000  of  dollars  are  on  the  unprotected  nrti- 
les),  it  is  not  denied  that  it  will  leave  a  surplus  of  many  mil- 
ions  in  the  treasury,  beyond  the  usual  expenses  or  necessary 
rant*  of  the  government,  and  it  is  notorious— nay,  it  appears 
>n  the  face  of  the  bill  itself,  that  while  duties  to  the  amount  of 
0,  50  and  even  100  per  cent,  arc  still  to  be  levied  upon  the  pro- 
ected  articles,  (that  is  to  say,  upon  all  the  cottons,  woollens  and 
ron,  the  sugar  and  the  salt,  and  other  articles  embraced  in  the 
>rotecting  system);  the  duties  on  the  unprotected  articles,  have 
>een  reduced  greatly  below  the  revenue  standard,  and  upwards 
)f  3,000,000  entirely  repealed;  so  that  according  to  this  system, 
is  now  established,  a  large  surplus  revenue  to  be  applied  to  in- 
ernal  improvements  and  other  unwarrantable  purposes,  is  to  be 
evied  by  the  imposition  of  enormous  taxes  on  the  necessaries 
jf  life,  the  very  articles  received  chiefly  in  exchange  for  south- 
:rn  productions;  and  this  has  been  done,  in  order  to  protect  the 
ndustry  of  the  north,  with  which  ours  comes  into  competition, 
vhile  the  articles  of  luxury  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
Htest  subjects  for  taxation,  are  to  he  admitted,  duty  free. 

Now,  let  it  he  remembered,  that  the  very  point  in  controver- 
sy, has  all  along  been  not  the  revenue,  but  the  protecting  duties, 
ind  yet  we  see  that  in  answer  to  all  our  petitions  and" remon- 
strances, congress  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  make  an  ad- 
ustment  of  the  tariff,  which  simply  consists  in  takin>'  off  the. 
luties  imposed  for  revenue,  while  the  protecting  duties  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  substantially  untouched  It  was  not  so  much 
Ihc  amount  of  the  imposition,  as  the  inequality  and  injustice  of 
the  protecting  system,  that  has  roused  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  determined  resistance,  and  yet  we  find  that  this  inequa- 
lity  has  been  aggravated,  and  that  injustice,  perpetuated  bv  the 
deliberate  adoption  of  a  measure,  which  was  calculated  and  in- 
tended to  rivet  this  system  upon  us,  beyond  all  hope  of  relief. 

The  grave  and  solemn  question  now  occurs,  what  is  to  be 
done  to  redeem  ourselves  from  the  state  of  colonial  vas-ah«<- 
into  which  we  have  unhappily  fallen?  Shall  we  still  continue 
to  wait  for  a  returning  sense  of  justice  on  the  part  of  our  op- 
pressors? We  are  thoroughly  persuaded,  that  the  hope  can  no 
longer  be  indulged,  that  the  tariff  majority  in  congress  will,  of 
theirown  accord,  relieve  us  from  this  cruel  bondage— experience 
teaches  us  that  this  expectation  so  long  and  so  fondly  indulged, 

*These  quotations  sre  extracts  from  the  original  draught  of 
,c  K^!,ck>'  resolutions,  -.77.  the  hand  writing  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
( See  &lhotVs   edition  of  the.  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798,  jifige 


deaden  the  sensibility  of  the  people  to  the  inestimable  value  of 
their  rights— and  teach  them  the  degrading  lesson  of  wearing 
their  chains  in  patience.    It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  any  re- 
flecting man,  can  believe  that  the  crisis   in  our  affairs,  arising 
from  the  final  extinction  of  the  public  debt,  should  be  suffered 
to  pass  away,  without  reducing  the  tariff  to  the  revenue  stand- 
ard, and  yet  that  such  reduction  may  be  expected  to  take  place 
at  some  future  period.    What  period  so  auspicious  as  that  which 
has  been  allowed  to  pass  away  unimproved?    Is  any  one  so  ig- 
norant of  human  nature,  as  not  to  know  that  the  annual  surplus, 
which  will  be  brought  into  the  treasury,  under  the  act  of  1832, 
will  be  speedily  absorbed  by  new  and  enlarged  appropriations 
serving  as  additional  props  to  a  system,  which  some  vainly  ima- 
gine to  be  tottering  on  its  base,  ready  to  fall  under  its  own 
weight?    Even  at  the  last  session  of  congress,  the  annual  appro- 
priations were  enlarged  by  several  millions  of  dollars,  in  antici- 
pation of  this  expected  surplus;  and  the  foundation  is  already 
laid  for  its  absorption,  and  when  this  shall  b?  accomplished, 
where  will  be  the  hopes  of  those  who  now  say  that  the  evil  is  to 
correct  itself,  and  who  tell  us  that  the  act  of  1832,  which  was  in 
fact  designed  to  rivet  the  system  upon  the  country  forever — and 
was  hailed  by  its  friends  as  "a  clear,  distinct,  and  indisputable 
admission  of  the  principle  of  protection,"  is  to  be  viewed  as  a 
bU.-sed  reform  presenting  the  brightest  auspices  for  the  future; 
The  truth  unquestionably  is,  that  the  American  System  is  from 
its  very  nature  progressive.     When  its  foundations  were  laid,  it 
was   foreseen  and  "predicted  that  the  great  interests   which  it 
would  build  up,  would  exert  a  controlling  influence  over  the  le- 
gislation of  the  country.     The  history  of  the  world  indeed  af- 
fords no  example  of  a   voluntary  relinquishment  by  a  favored 
class  ot"  any  pecuniary  or  political  advantage,  secured  to  them 
by  the  laws  and  general  policy  of  the  country.     Force  has  often 
torn  from  the  hands  of  the  oppressor,  his  unrighteous  gains,  but 
reason  and  argument  are  as  vain  in  convincing  the  understand- 
ing, as  appeals  to  justice  and  magnanimity  have  ever  .proved  to 
be  impotent  in  softening  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  enriched 
under  the  operation  of  laws  passed  professedly  for  the  public 
good.     Who  is  there,  that  can  for  one  moment  believe  that  any 
thing  short  of  a  direct  appeal  to  their  interest  will  induce  the  de- 
pendants upon  the  federal  government;  the  wealthy  sugar  plan- 
ters and  iron  masters,  or  the  joint  stock  companies,  who  have 
millions  invested  in  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  yielding  under 
the  operation  of  the  protecting  system  an  annual  income  of  10 
or  20  per  cent;  voluntarily  to  relinquish  the  advantage  secured 
to  them  by  the  laws,  and  consent  to  come  down  to  a  level  with 
the  other  classes  of  the  community.     It  is  impossible.     From. 
every  view  then  which  your  committee,  have  been  able  to  take 
of  this  subject,  they  are  constrained  to  announce  to  this  conven- 
tion, the  solemn  truth,  that  after  more  than  10  years  of  patient 
endurance  of  a  system,  which  is  believed  by  the  people  of  this 
state  to  be  fatal  to  their  prosperity  and  a  gross  deliberate  and 
palpable  violation  of  their  constitutional  rights— after  the  most 
earnest  and   unavailing  appeals  to  that  sense  of  justice,  and 
those  common  sympathies,  which  ought  to  bind  together  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  a   confederated    republic,  the  crisis  has  at 
length  arrived,  when  the  question  must  be  solemnly  and  finally 
determined,  whether  there  remains  any  means,  within  the  pow- 
itate  by  which-these  evils  may  be  redressed? 
It  is  as  useless  to  disguise  the  fact,  as  to  attempt  to  delude 
ourselves  on   this  subject;  the  time  has  come  when  the  state 
must  either  adopt  a  decisive  course  of  action,  or  we  must  at 
once  abandon  the  contest.    We  cannot  again  petition— it  would 
lie  idle  to  .remonstrate,  and  degrading  to  protest.    In  our  estima- 
tion it  is  now  a  question  of  liberty  or  slavery.     It  is  now  to  be 
decided,  whether  we  shall  maintain  the  rights  purchased  by  the 
precious  blood  of  our  fathers,  and  transmit  them  unimpaired  to 
our  posterity,  or  tamely  surrender  them  without  a  struggle.  We 
are  constrained  to  express  our  solemn  conviction,  that  under  the 
protecting  system  we  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  "colonial 
dependence,  suffering  and  disgrace,"  and  that  unless  we  now 
fly  with  the  spirit  which  becomes  freemen  to  the  rescue  of  our 
liberties,  they  are  lost  forever.    Brought  up  in  an  ardent  devotion 
to  the   union  of  the  states,  the  people  ot'  South  Carolina  have 
long  struggled  against  the  conviction,  that  the   powers  of  the 
federal  government  have  been  shamefully  perverted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  injustice  and  oppression.     Bound  to  their  brethren  by 
the  proud  recollection  of  the  past,  and  fond  hopes  of  the  future, 
by  common  struggles  for  liberty,  and  common  glories  acquired 
in  it*  defence — they  have  been   brought  slowly,  and  with  the 
utmost  reluctance,  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  are  shut  out  from 
their  sympathies,  and  made  the  unpitied  victims  of  an  inexora- 
ble system  of  tyranny,  which  is  without  example  in  any  country 
claiming  to  be  free.     Experience  has  at  length  taught  us  the 
lamentable  truth,  that  administered  as  the  government,  now  is, 
and  has  been,  for  several  years  past,  in  open  disregard  of  all  the 
limitations  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  the  union  itself,  in- 
stead of  being  a  blessing  must  soon  become  a  curse.     Liberty 
we   are  thoroughly  persuaded,  cannot  he  preserved  under  our 
system  without  a  sacred  and  inviolable  regard  not  merely  to  the 
letter,  but  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  without  liberty 
the  union  would  not  be  worth  preserving.     If  then  there  were 
no  alternatives  but  to  submit  to  these  evils,  or  to  seek  a  remedy 
even  m  revolution  itself,  we  could  not  without  proving  ourselves 
recreant  to  the  principles  hallowed  by  the  example  of  our  ances- 
tors, hesitate  a  moment  as  to  o;ir  choice.      We  should  sav.  in 
Ihc  spirit  of  our  fathers, --we  have  counted   the  cost,  and  find 
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nothing  so  intolerable  as  voluntary  slavery."  But  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  for  one  moment  to  believe  that  the  alternatives 
presented  to  us  are  revolution  or  slavery;  we  confidently  believe 
that  there  is  a  redeeming  spirit  in  our  institutions,  which  may 
on  great  occasions  be  brought  to  our  aid  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  public  liberty— restoring  the  constitution— and  effect 
ing  a  regeneration  of  the  government— thereby  producing  a  re- 
dress of  intolerable  grievances  without  war,  revolution,  or  a 
dissolution  of  the  union.  These  great  objects,  we  feel  assured, 
may  even  now  be  effected,  unless  those  who  are  in  possession 
of  the  powers  of  the  government,  and  charged  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  our  national  affairs,  shall  resolve  to  persevere  in  a 
course  of  injustice,  and  prove  by  their  conduct  that  they  love 
the  usurpation  (to  which  the  people  of  this  state  are  unalterably 
determined  not  to  submit)  better  than  the  union.  We  believe 
that  the  redeeming  spirit  of  our  system  is  State  sovereignty, 
and  that  it  results  from  the  very  form  and  structure  of  the  fede- 
ral government,  that  when  the  rights  reserved  to  the  several 
states  are  deliberately  invaded,  it  is  their  right  and  their  duty  to 
interpose  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil  of 
usurpation,  and  to  maintain  within  their  respective  limits  the 
authorities  and  privileges  belonging  to  them  as  independent 
sovereignties.  If  the  several  states  do  not  possess  this  right,  it 
is  in  vain  that  they  claim  to  be  sovereign.  They  are  at  once 
reduced  to  the  degrading  condition  of  humble  dependants  on  the 
will  of  the  federal  government.  South  Carolina  claims  to  be  a 
sovereign  state:  she  recognizes  no  tribunal  upon  earth  as  above 
lier  authority.  It  is  true  she  has  entered  into  a  solemn  compact 
of  union  with  other  sovereign  states,  but  she  claims  and  will 
exercise  the  right  to  determine  the  extent  of  her  obligations 
under  that  compact,  n0r  will  she  consent  that  any  other  power 
■hall  exercise  the  right  of  judgment  for  her.  And  when  that 
compact  is  violated  by  her  co-states,  or  by  the  government 
"which  they  have  created,  she  asserts  her  unquestionable  right, 
to  judge  of  the  infractions,  as  well  as  of  the  mode  and  measure 
of  redress."  South  Carolina  claims  no  right  to  judge  for  others. 
The  states  who  are  parties  to  the  compact  must  judge  each  for 
itself,  whether  that  compact  has  been  pursued  or  violated,  and 
should  they  differ  irreconeileably  in  opinion,  there  is  no  earthly 
tribunal,  that  can  authoritatively  decide  between  them.  It  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  similar  case  that  Mr.  Jefferson  declar- 
ed that  if  the  difference  could  neither  be  compromised  nor  avoid- 
ed, it  was  the  peculair  felicity  of  our  system,  to  have  provided 
a  remedy  in  a  convention  of  all  the  states,  by  whom  the  consti- 
tution might  be  so  altered  or  amended  as  to  remove  the  difficul- 
ty. To  this  tribunal,  South  Carolina  is  willing  that  an  appeal 
should  now  be  made,  and  that  the  constitutional  compact  should 
be  so  modified  as  to  accomplish  all  the  great  ends  for  which  the 
union  was  formed,  and  the  federal  government  constituted,  and 
at  the  same  time  restore  the  rights  of  the  states,  and  preserve 
them  from  violation  hereafter.  Your  committee  purposely  avoid 
entering  here  into  an  examination  of  the  nature  and  character 
of  this  claim,  which  South  Carolina  asserts,  to  interpose  her 
sovereignty,  for  the  protection  of  her  citizens  from  the  operation 
of.  unconstitutional  laws,  and  the  preservation  of  her  own  re- 
served rights.  In  an  address,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
convention,  this  subject  will  be  fully  examined,  and  they  trust 
that  it  will  be  made  to  appear,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every 
dispassionate  mind,  that  in  adopting  the  ordinance  which  the 
committee  herewith  report,  declaring  the  tariff  laws  passed  for 
the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  null  and  void,  and  not 
law,  and  directing  the  legislature  to  provide,  that  the  same  shall 
not  be  enforced  within  the  limit*  of  this  state,— South  Carolina 
will  be  asserting  her  unquestionable  rights,  and  in  no  way  vio- 
lating her  obligations  under  the  federal  compact. 

The  committee  cannot  dismiss  this  point,  however,  even  for 
the  present,  without  remarking  that  in  asserting  the  principles. 
and  adopting  tin;  course  which  they  are  about  to  recommend, 
South  Carolina  will  not  only  carry  out  the  doctrines  which  were 
asserted  by  Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  1798,  and  which  have 
been  sanctified  by  the  high  authority  of  Thomas  Jefferson. — It 
is  from  the  pen  of  this  great  apostle  of  liberty,  that  we  have 
been  instructed  that  to  the  constitutional  compact  "each  state 
acceded  as  a  state,  and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co-states  forming 
as  to  itself  the  other  party,"  that  "they  alone  being  parties  to 
the  compact  are  solely  authorised  to  judge  in  the  last  resort  of 
the  powers  exorcised  under  it;  congress  being  not  a  party  but 
merely  the  creature  of  the  compact,"  that  it  becomes  a  sove- 
reign state  "to  submit  to  undelegated  and  consequently  unlimit- 
ed power  in  no  man  or  body  of  men  on  earth— that  in  cases  of 
abuse  of  the  delegated  pou-ers,  the  members  of  the  general  go- 
vernment being  chosen  by  the  people,  a  change  by  the  people 
would  be  the  constitutional  remedy,  but  where  powers  are  as- 
sumed which  have  not  been  delegated  (the  very  ca=e  now  before 

US)    A    NULLIFICATION    OF    THE    ACT    IS    THE    RIGHTFUL    REMEDY; 

that  any  state  has  a  natural  right  in  cases  not  within  the  com- 
pact (casus  non  faderis)  to  nullify,  of  their  own  authority,  all 
assumption  of  power  by  others  within  their  limits,  and' that 
without  this  right,  they  would  be  under  the  dominion,  absolute 
and  unlimited,  of  whomsoever  might  exercise  the  right,  of  judg- 
ment for  them,"  and  that  in  case  of  acts  being  passed  by  con- 
gress, "so  palpably  against  the  constitution  as  to  amount  to  an 
undisguised  declaration,  that  the  compact  is  not  meant  to  be  the 
measure  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  but  that  it 
will  proceed  to  exercise  over  the  states  all  powers  whatsoever, 
by  seizing  the  rights  of  the  states,  and  consolidating  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  general  government,  with  a  power  assumed  of 
binding  the  states,  not  merely  in  cases  made  federal,  but  in  all 


cases  whatsoever  by  laws  made,  not  with  their  consent,  but  by 
others  against  their  consent,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  states 
to  declare  the  acts  "void,  and  of  no  force,  and  that  each  should 
take  measures  of  it-  own,  for  providing  that  neither  such  acts, 
nor  any  other  of  the  general  government  not  plainly  and  inten- 
tionally authorised  by  the  constitution,  shall  be  exercised  within 
their  respective  territories."* 

In  acting  on  these  great  and  essential  truths,  South  Carolina 
surely  cannot  err.  She  is  convinced,  and  has  so  declared  to 
congress  and  the  world,  that  the  protecting  system  is  in  all  its 
branches,  a  "gross,  deliberate,  and  palpable  violation  of  the 
constitution."  She  believes,  that  after  having  exhausted  every 
other  means  of  redress  in  vain,  it  is  her  right,  and  that  it  has 
now  become  her  solemn  duty,  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  evil 
within  her  own  limits,  by  declaring  said  acts  "to  be  null  and  void, 
and  nolaw,  and  taking  measures  of  her  own,  that  they  shall  not  be 
enforced  within  her  territory."  That  duty  she  means  to  per- 
form, and  to  leave  the  consequences  in  the  hands  of  Htm,  with 
whom  are  the  issues  of  life,  and  the  destinies  of  nations. 

South  Carolina  will  continue  to  cherish  a  sincere  attachment 
to  the  union  of  the  states,  and  will  to  the  utmost  of  her  power 
endeavor  to  preserve  it,  "and  believes  that  for  this  end,  it  is  her 
duty  to  watch  over  and  oppose  any  infraction  of  those  princi- 
ples which  constitute  the  only  basis  of  that  union,  because  a 
faithful  observance  of  them  can  alone  secure  its  existence." 
She  venerates  the  constitution  and  will  protect,  and  defend  it 
"against  every  aggression  either  foreign  or  domestic,"  but  above 
all,  she  estimates  as  beyond  all  price  her  liberty,  which  she  is 
unalterably  determined  never  to  surrender  while  she  has  the 
power  to  maintain  it.  Influenced  by  these  views,  your  commit- 
tee report  herewith  for  the  adoption  of  the  convention  a  solemn 
declaration  and  ordinance. 

&?=YVe  would  gladly  have  completed  the  publication  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  convention — at  once;  but  cannot.  There 
remains  behind  some  minutes  of  the  proceedings — the  address 
to  the  people  of  the  state,  and  the  brief  speech  of  the  president 
(governor  Hamilton),  on  closing  the  session,  with  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  members  who  attended. 

The  convention  adjourned  on  a  Saturday  and  the  legislature 
met  on  the  succeeding  Monday.  We  have  a  copy  of  the  gover- 
nor's speech  on  opening  the  session.  It  is  about  the  most  vio- 
lent thing  of  the  kind  that  ever  appeared.  Among  other  new 
laws  to  carry  out  the  "ordinance"  of  nullification,  or  disunion, 
he  proposes  that  the  executive  of  the  state  shall  be  authorised 
to  accept  the  services  of  twelve  thousand  volunteers,  and  that 
additional  supplies  of  munitions  of  war  shall  be  provided;  and, 
if,  in  the  course  of  events,  the  officers  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  give  "clearancy"  to  vessels  from  the  ports  of  South  Caro- 
lina, that  the  governor  shall  issue' them  under  the  seal  of  the  state! 
and  the  fact  is  clear,  that  he  will  regard  any  proceeding  op  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  if  contrary  to  the  particular  laws  which  the 
legislature  of  South  Carolina  may  he  pleased  to  pass,  a3  an  act 
of  hostility;  and  it  is  proclaimed,  in  the  address  of  the  convention 
to  the  people  of  the  state,  that  no  taxes  shall  be  collected  there 
in  (by  the  United  States)  until  the  protecting  system  is  abandon 
ed.     The  papers  alluded  to  shall  be  given  hereafter. 


EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

{jrj=The  excessive  pressure  on  our  pages  this  week, 
with  matters  of  most  important  interest,  lias  left  us  no 
room  for  remarks  of  our-  own — 'much  as  we  wish  to  say 
something  on  leading  topics,  now  before  the  public.  In 
the  next  Reoisteu,  we  may,  possibly,  get-up  with  pass- 
ing events,  and,  after  that,  have  a  little  space  under  con- 
trol. With  politics,  "common,"  we  have  not  bad  much  to 
do—and  shall  have  less:  but  with  respect  to  principles — ■ 
we  cannot  "dive  ur  the  khip,"  unless  those  far  more 
interested  than  ourselves  shall,  "panic-struck,"  say — 
"strike  the  flag  !"  If  good  flows  from  that  proceeding, 
we  shall  enjoy  it- — and,  if  evil,  can  bear  our  share  of  it  as 
well  as  other  men.  Nay,  change  our  flag,  and  easily  be- 
come free-traders,  "dyed  in  the  wool,"  after  the  fashion 
of  many  of  the  most  illustrious  and  honored  individuals 
of  the  day!  What  we  thought  a  "curse"  may  be  manu- 
factured into  a  "blessing" — what  was  a  "nuisance,"  be 
rendered  "sweet  as  the  new-blown  rose;"  -without  any 
change  of  character  or  conduct!  These  are  the  days  of 
"new  formations!" 

The  principles  which  we  have  supported,  without  re- 
gard for  persons  (or  only  as  agents  for  giving  effect  to 
them),  are  now  relieved  of  any  real  or  supposed  bearing 
upon  the  "politics  of  the  day,"  and  will  be  considered  on 
their  own  merits,  and  under  more  favorable  circumstan- 
ces, than  in  vears  past.  If  there  is  unity  among  those 
who  have  professed  a  reverence  for  them — we  shall  soon 
have  to  proclaim  "all's  well."  If  not,  suffering  will  do 
its  work,  and  re-action  follow— for   there  is  "no  joking 


*For  the  proceedings  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  other  states 
here  quoted,  see  Elliott's  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798,  page 
74  and  the  congressional  documents  of  the  years  referred  to. 
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ith  the  belly. "  A  fierce  contest,  however,  with  power- 
il  odds  against  those  principles,  is  threatened.  We 
ive  reached  a  "crisis" — which  must  terminate  in  appal- 
ng  public  calamities  and  private  distress,  if  not  firmly 
icountered.  If  the  people  say  submit,  so  say  we:  if  they 
ty  "we'll  stand  our  ground,"  they  will  find  us  in  the 
lidst  of  them,  performing  the  humble  part  for  which 
e  may  be  fitted.  To  the  will  of  the  majority  we  shall 
eld  a  prompt  obedience — 'whatever  may  be  our  opinion 
'  the  rightfulness  of  that  will.  And  if  it  is  determined 
buy  foreign  calicoes  of  those  who  will  not  take  bread 
exchange  for  them — let  foreign  bread  be  bought  also, 
reign  iron,  wool  and  woollens, — foreign  coal,  hats, 
iocs,  ready-made  clothes — foreign  paper  and  books, — 
d,  also,  wooden  nutmegs  and  foreign  stones  in  bales  of 
reign  cotton. 

$J»An  express  with  the  president's  message,  on  Tues- 
y  last,  reached  Baltimore  in  one  hour  and  thirty-three 
inutes  from  Washington — being  nine  minutes  less  than 
z  distance,  on  this  road,  was  ever  before  performed— 
miles.  This  was  a  "horse-express,"  for  New  York, 
le  wagon-express,  for  the  supply  of  the  Baltimore  pub- 
hers  with  copies  of  the  message,  arrived  in  3  hours  13 
nutes — one  of  the  wheels  having  given  way,  so  that  it 
is  necessary  to  perform  seven  miles,  in  a  slow  walk  of 
i  horses. 

rhe  message  reached  Philadelphia  at  45  minutes  past 
•'clock — 'the  distance  between  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
ia  (100  miles),  being  made  in  the  short  space  of  4^ 
ars.  This  express  was  forwarded  by  Messrs.  Stockton 
Stokes.  It  was  received  in  New  York  at  a  few  minutes 
it  12  o'clock,  at  night,  "and  published  in  the  "Standard" 
y  early  on  Wednesday  morning. 

tCf=»It  is  stated  that  James  G.  Wilkins  declines,  (on 
ount  of  ill-health),  the  appointment  tendered  him  by 
governor  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  of  a  senator 
the  United  States,  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ellis. 

Ve  learn  that  Mr.  Hai/ne,  at  present  a  senator  of  the 
ited  States,  has  been  nominated,  [in  a  legislative  cau- 
],  for  the  office  of  governor  of  South  Carolina — Mr. 
nilton's  constitutional  period  of  service  having  ex- 
jd. 


Cf=The  legislatures  of  many  of  the  states  are  now  in 
>ion — and  their  general  proceedings  will  be  more  than 
ally  interesting.  We  shall  attend  to  them  as  much  as 
can — and  in  proportion  as  they  appear  to  be  of  general 
lortance.  The  record  concerning  the  transactions  of 
present  times,  will  be  exceedingly  valuable. 

5»A  correspondent  asks,  "will  Mr.  Niles  copy  Mr. 
l  Buren's  answer  to  the  Virginia  convention?"  We 
y, — yes,  if  furnished.  But  we  have  neither  seen, nor 
•d  of,  any  such  "answer."  That  gentleman's  reply  to 
North  Carolina  convention,  was  promptly  inserted, 
a  speech  lately  delivered  by  him  at  New  York  shall 
3  a  place  in  our  pages,  as  soon  as  the  "run"  of  docu- 
its  will  permit. 

LECTIOXS.  The  particular  returns  from  several  states 
i  been  received  since  our  last  publication — but  they 
it  be  deferred  until  the  hurricane  of  more  exciting 
ter  has  passed  over.  As  before  stated,  we  shall  give 
ih  attention  to  the  record  of  these— for  reference;  and 
of  them,  and  the  returns  at  previous  elections,  pre- 
;  6ome  curious  statistical  tables. 

AXK  OF  THE  UNITED  StATKS.      JVeiO  York,  JVbv.  29 

I.  United  States  bank  stock,  which  sold  at  115  per 
.  on  Wednesday,  fell  this  day  about  4  per  cent.  It 
m  at  114|,  and  went  down  to  111  per  cent.  Between 
and  three  thousand  shares  sold  at  all  rates,  from  1 10^ 
14^.  This  extraordinary  fall,  at  this  moment,  is  a 
Ect  of  no  small  speculation.  [.V  Y.  D.  Adv. 

he  Philadelphia  United  States'  Gazette,  however,  of 
rday,  throws  a  different  light  upon  this  subject: 
Fhe  Journal  of  Commerce  imputes  this  sudden  re- 
ion  to  what  it  calls  a  pretty  certain  belief,  or  rather 
iledge,  that  the  "charter  will  not  be  renewed  on  any 
s."    As  guessing  is  the  order  of  the  day,  we  will 


suppose  a  speculation  on  foot  Twenty-six  hundred  and 
five  shares  [more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars] 
were  thrown  into  the  market  on  Thursday;  enough,  one 
would  suppose,  to  startle  the  dealers:  but  we  imagine  that 
the  holders  of  bank  stock,  who  have  means  of  knowing 
the  state  of  the  institution,  appear  to  think  that  the  stock 
is  worth  more  than  the  New  York  price,  even  should  the 
stockholders  agree  not  to  ask  for  a  new  charter. " 

The  North  Carolina  Observer  says— We  have  under- 
stood that  the  United  States  bank  has  been  takiiig  steps  to 
close,  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  its  branch  in  the  city 
of  Charleston.     It  is  also  said  that  many  of  the  citizens  of 
Charleston  are  about  to  remove  to  other  states,  some  of 
whom  will  no  doubt  settle  in  our  quiet  state,  where  they 
will  be  free  from  the  danger  of  nullification  or  disunion. 
[A  due  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  stockholders,  and, 
we  may  add,  for  that  of  the  public/also — will  induce  the 
president  and  directors  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  several  of  the  branches  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble; and,  at  most  others,  to  hold  a  rigid   hand  over  new 
accommodations,  or  facilities,  unless  having  a  direct  rela- 
tion to  old  claims.    These  things  will  cause  what  is  called 
a  "scarcity  of  money,"  and  the  value  of  land  and  its  pro- 
ducts, as  measured  by  amounts  of  money,  will  decline — 
perhaps,  severely  in  particular  sectionsof  the   country; 
but  it  is  far  better  that  the  pressure,  which  we  suppose 
must  needs  be  encountered,  should  begin  to  be  felt,  that 
individuals  may  have  the  more  time  to  prepare  for  the 
winding-up  of  the  institution,  with  the  least  possible  sa- 
crifice, on  their  part,  or  on  that  of  the  stockholders:  for 
we  hold  it  as  being  determined, — that  a  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  not  be  permitted  to  exist.     The  people,  in 
our  apprehension,  have  clearly  decided  this  matter,  and 
the  people  should  be  preparing,  or  prepared,  for  the  new 
state  of  things  which  they  have  prescribed  by  their  suf- 
frages.    It  will  reach  all  classes  of  persons;   and,  with 
wheat  at  50  cents  per  bushel   in  our  sea-ports,  laborers 
must  be  content  with  50  cents,  or  less,  per  day — as  in 
times  past,  when  thousands  of  excellent  mechanics  and 
manufacturers  were  glad  to  labor  on  the  high-ways.    But 
fore-warned,  many  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  such  a  resort 
to  obtain  bread.] 

(JCf=On  the  receipt  of  the  president's  message  at  New 
York,  there  were  large  sales  of  the  stock  of  the  bank  at 
104£  @  105. 


Mechanics'  bank  of  Alexandria.  We  desire  to 
present  and  preserve,  at  full  length,  the  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  this  bank,  as  reported  by  the  committee.  It  is 
a  real  curtos.it v — and  may  be  useful  as  a  "copy"  in  the 
new  state  of  things  which  many  believe  is  about  to  ensue! 
Instance,  among  the  demands  against  the  bank  there  is  an 
item  of  $110,460  for  notes  in  circulation — but  "if  the 
cashier  has  burned  the  20,000  dollars  stated  by  him,  only 
90,460."  On  the  credit  side,  the  real  estate,  put  down 
in  the  schedule  at  $84,725,  is  valued  at  49,400 — the 
cashier's  debt,  41,800,  is  secured  so  that  it  may  produce 
30,000;  the  amount  of  "dormant  notes  protested,"  is 
$93,217 — of  stock  notes,  "laying  over  unpaid"  17,202, 
and  of  "dormant  balances,  over  draughts  and  defalcation" 
$62,057 — from  all  which  three  last  "nothing  is  expected!" 

Georgia  banks.  The  best  of  the  notes  of  these  banks 
are  at  8  per  cent,  discount  in  Baltimore — some  at  10  per 
cent.  From  the  statements  made  to  the  governor,  and 
through  him  to  the  legislature,  the  general  condition  ot 
the  Georgia  banks  would  not  seem  to  justify  so  large  a 
shaving  of  their  notes.  Indeed,  some  of  them  appear  to 
be  in  excellent  condition.  The  failure  of  the  Macon 
bank  has,  probably,  caused  this  discredit  of  the  bills  of 
the  other  banks;  and,  from  what  is  said  concerning  the 
bank  just  named,  it  is  probable  that  an  official  investiga- 
tion about  to  be  had  will  shew a  vast  speculation! 

A  committee  of  the  legislature  of  Georgia  has  reported 
to  that  body  a  bill,  making  any  mismanagement  by  the 
president,  directors,  or  other  officers,  of  any  bank,  in 
consequence  of  which  such  bank  shall  fail  to  redeem  its 
bills,  a  high  misdemeanor,  subject  to  indictment,  and 
punishable,  on  conviction,  by  thirty-nine  lashes  on  the 
naked  back,  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  with  a  disqualification  to  hold  in  future  any  office 
of  honor  or  profit  in  the  state! 
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Monet,  on  first  rate  securities,  is  only  two  per  cent, 
per  annum,  in  London.  This  very  low  rate  of  interest 
Is  submitted  to  because  capitalists  cannot  be  induced  to 
rest  their  money  in  stocks,  in  the  present  unsettled  state 
of  politics. 

Woo!.  Prices  from  the  latest  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia prices  current. 

.Boston.  Philadelphia. 

Prime  and  Saxony  fleeces 
American  full  blooded 
do.  |        do. 

do.  $        do. 

Common 

All  washed  wool. 

The  preceding  was  made  out  for  last  week's  Regis- 
ter, and  we  rejoiced  at  the  price  that  seemed  to  be 
maintained  for  wool — 'for  it  was  better  than  we  have  fear- 
ed that  it  would  be.  Later  Prices  Current  give  the  same 
quotations — hut  with  the  important  additional  informa- 
tion, that  they  are  only  "nominal."  That  there  must  be 
a  great  reduction  of  the  present  price  of  wool,  it  requires 
not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  proclaim.  The  home  de- 
mand is  paralized,  and  a  foreign  market — is  not. 

Returning  home!  The  ship  Dalmatia,  which  sailed 
yesterday  for  Liverpool,  was  so  crowded  with  passengers, 
that  the  captain  was  under  the  necessity  of  putting  out  two 
of  them  at  the  Hook,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  city.  She 
had  on  board  about  160,  returning  to  England,  not  being 
able  to  find  employment.  [A*.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 

gtJ-This  will  be  the  case  with  many  others — especially 
if  manufacturers  or  mechanics;  for  thousands  of  native 
workmen  will  soon  be  compelled  to  seek  new  employ- 
ments, unless  there  shall  be  a  great  change  in  the  present 
prospect  of  things. 

Persons  of  the  classes  which  we  would  retain,  are  going 
home — but  the  vagabonds  and  paupers,  cast  upon  us  at 
the  public  expense,  or  flying  hither  because  of  their 
crimes,and  seeking  refuge  amongst  us,  remain — to  tax  the 
public  charity  or  commit  depredations  on  private  proper- 
ty. We  hope,  at  least,  that  the  "sovereign"  state  of  Ma- 
ryland will  take  this  matter  up,  and  prevent  invasions  by 
any  such  persons, — -while  encouraging  others  able  and 
■willing  to  make  an  honest  livelihood  with  us. 

The  Petersburg  rail  road  is  now  travelled  thirty 
miles,  and  this  distance  was  made,  a  few  days  since,  by 
the  locomotive  "Roanoke,"  with  a  train  of  cars,  in  one 
hour  and  forty-five  minutes,  stopping  25  minutes  to  take 
in  wood  and  water.  The  30  miles,  it  is  said,  might  easi- 
ly have  been  made  in  one  hour,  had  it  been  thought  pru- 
dent to  proceed  at  so  great  a  velocity. 

On  Monday,  the  day  previous  to  the  performance  above 
cited,  the  locomotive  drew  a  load  consisting  of  06  hales 
of  cotton,  10  barrels  of  corn  and  30  passengers  (16  tons) 
from  the  central  depot  in  two  and  a  half  hours  to  Peters- 
burg, or  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  per  hour. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  engine,  including  fuel  and 
water,  is  something  short  of  five  tons. 

Unprecedented  journey.  A  letter  from  Liverpool, 
dated  October  3,  says — 

A  considerable  degree  of  sensation  has  been  created 
here  the  last  week  by  the  arrival  of  Ogle  and  Somer's 
steam  coach  from  London,  having  travelled  the  -whole  of 
the  -way  on  the  turnpike  road.  On  the  road  between  this 
town  and  Manchester,  she  travelled  at  the  speed  of  7 
miles  in  10  minutes,  or  42  miles  per  hour:  She  proceeds 
from  here  to  Edinburgh  in  a  few  days,  and,  if  she  can 
manage  Shap  Tells  at  any  decent  speed,  she  may  be  con- 
sidered as  completely  victorious.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
will  stop  the  formation  of  rail  roads,  but  I  think  that  there 
will  not  be  many  stage  coaches  drawn  by  horses  in  ano- 
ther five  years.  The  following  are  the  principal  dimen- 
sions of  the  machine:  weight  of  machine  7  tons — when 
loaded,  10  tons — power,  30  horses.  Diameter  of  cylinders, 
12^  inches.  Diameter  of  large  wheel,  4ft.  9in.' — 'length 
of  stroke,  18in.  Pressure  300  lbs.  on  the  square  inch! ! 
B  readth  of  tire  of  the  wheels,  4^  inches.  She  carries  30 
passengers  besides  the  fireman  and  the  one  who  steers. 


A  steam  boat,  the  David  Broivn,  is  running  as  a 
packet  between  New  York  and  Charleston.  She  is  a  fine 
boat,  and  has  proved  herself  able  to  combat  a  heavy  sea, 
and  strong  gales  of  wind.  The  voyage  is  made  in  about 
74  hours,  and  hence  we  (in  Baltimore)  shall  often  receive 
southern  news  from  the  north !  The  New  Yorkers  de- 
serve success  for  their  enterprise.  There  is  a  good  spi- 
rit among  the  citizens  to  advance  the  business  of  New 
York.     Let  it  be  imitated — not  envied. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  New  York  Globe: 

"The  amount  of  merchandise  of  every  description  sold 
in  one  )rear  by  New  York  to  supply  the  other  cities,  towns 
and  villages  of  the  country,  from  Maine  to  New  Orleans, 
may  probably  be  estimated  at  $100,000,000.  This  im- 
mense amount  is  partly  sold  for  cash,  but  principally  on 
credit.  Probably  the  rest  of  the-country  is  constantly  in- 
debted to  New  York  over  fifty  millions  for  supplies. " 

On  which  the  (Philadelphia)  United  States  Gazette 
says — We  believe  that  Philadelphia  sells  more  of  the 
merchandise  usually  denominated  "dry  goods,"  to  the 
western  merchants,  than  does  New  York,  though  it  is 
probable  that  a  part  of  the  Philadelphia  supply  is  derived 
through  the  New  York  market.  We  have  no  means  of 
estimating  the  value  of  the  Philadelphia  trade,  but  a  walk 
through  the  long  business  streets  of  our  city,  at  the  time 
when  the  western  traders  are  among  us,  would  satisfy  any 
one  that  without  some  such,  or  a  better  mode  of  calcula- 
tion, ordinary  estimates  would  fall  far  below  reality. 


Emigration  of  Ohio  Indians.  Frotn  the  Cincinnati 
Republican  of  Nov.  21.  The  following  particulars  re- 
specting the  journey  of  Indians  emigrating  from  Ohio 
have  been  politely  communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Gardiner, 
who  is  now  on  a  visit  to  his  family  in  this  neighborhood: 

The  emigration  of  the  Ohio  Indians  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  been  completed  by  the  25th  or  30th  of  the. 
present  month.  The  emigrants  are  about  800  in  num- 
ber, consisting  of  distinct  bands  of  the  Seneca,  Shawnee 
and  Ottawa  tribes,  with  a  few  Munsees  and  Delawares. 
They  were  marched  in  three  detachments,  the  whole  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  James  B.  Gardiner,  assisted 
by  major  G.  W.  Pool,  as  assistant  agent,  and  a  conduc- 
tor, assistant  conductor  and  interpreter  for  each  tribe. 
The  Indians  left  rendezvous  in  Shelby  county,  on  the 
27th  of  September;  and  notwithstanding  fifteen  days  of 
unavoidable  delay  on  the  march,  in  consequence  of  incle- 
ment weather,  bad  roads,  some  sickness  and  a  few  deaths, 
they  crossed  the  Mississippi  on  the  1st  inst.  in  good 
health  and  fine  spirits.  The  distance  travelled  was  up- 
wards of  400  miles.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  emigrants 
were  women  and  children — many  of  the  former  were  old 
and  decrepid.  Ten  public  and  twelve  Indian  wagons; 
seventy-five  public  and  about  500  Indian  horses  were  em- 
ployed in  the  emigration.  The  march  was  without  pa- 
rallel, in  point  of  rapidity.  The  Indians  were  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  the  best  of  provisions  and  all  ne- 
cessary comforts.  Except  among  the  lazy  and  dissipated, 
there  is  no  murmuring  nor  discontent.  It  is  believed 
that  no  emigration  of  Indians  from  any  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  ever  conducted  with  so  little  expense,  so 
few  accidents,  and  so  much  general  satisfaction, 

The  distance  to  be  travelled  beyond  the  Mississippi 
was  about  300  miles.  The  weather;  since  the  crossing- 
has  been  favorable,  and  the  roads  are  in  fine  order. 


Turkey  and  Greece.  By  an  arrival  from  Smyrna, 
a  report  has  been  received  that  the  porte  and  pacha  of 
Egypt  were  about  to  adjust  their  differences— terms  not 
stated. 

The  plague  raged  dreadfully  at  Constantinople,  caus- 
ing an  almost  total  stagnation  of  business — 250  vessels 
had  arrived  from  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  four  days  preced- 
ing the  20th  September. 

There  had  not  been  a  battle  between  the  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  fleets,  as  reported.  They  were  in  sight  ot  each 
other  oft*  Rhodes,  but  shewed  no  hostile  disposition. 

A  Syra  paper,  printed  in  Greek  and  French,  in  parallel- 
ed columns,  has  been  received  at  New  York.  It  is  en- 
titled Ellenike  Melissa,  [the  Greek  Bee.]  In  a  cursory 
review  of  the  state  of  Europe,  the  editor  devotes  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  to  Greece:  "Greece  is  the  prey  of  pi- 
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tes,  both  by  land  and  sea;  and  the  combined  forces  of 
•ance  and  England  are  insufficient  to  disarm  these  mi- 
rable  freebooters." 

The  cholera  was  making  dreadful  havoc  in  Nicodemia 
d  oUier  nails  of  ancient  Uithvnia. 


rWENTY- SECOND  CONGRESS— SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

Decemler  3.     At  12  o'clock  the  secretary  of  the  senate  called 

er  the  roll  of  senators,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were 

ind  to  be  present,  viz: 

From  Maine— Mr.  Holmes. 

From  New  Hampshire— Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Hill. 

From  Vermont — Mr.  Prentiss. 

From  Massachusetts — Mr.  Silsbee. 

From  Connecticut— -Mr.  Foot,  Mr.  Tomlinson. 

From  Rhode  Inland— Mr.  Knight.  Mr.  Robbins. 

From  New  York— Mr.  Dudley,  Mr.  Marcy. 

From  New  Jersey — Mr.  Dickerson,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

From  Pennsylvania— Mr.  Dallas,  Mr.  Wilkins, 

From  Delaware— Mr.  Namiain. 

From  Maryland — Mr.  Smith. 

From  Virginia— -Mr.  Tyler. 

From  North  Carolina— Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Mangum. 

From  Louisiana — Mr.  Johnston. 

From  Mississijijii— Mr.  Poindexter. 

From  A labama— Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  King. 

From  Tennessee— Mr.  Grundy,  Mr.  White. 

From  Ohio— Mr.  Ewing. 

F\-om  Indiana— Mr.  Hendricks,  Mr.  Tipton. 

From  Illinois — Mr.  Kane,  Mr.  Robinson. 

From  Missouri— Mr.  Benton. 

Thirty-two  senators  having  answered  to  their  names, 

Mr.  Smith  moved  that  the  senate  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 

esident  pro  tern. 

The  motion  having  been  agreed  to — 

Mr.  Poindexter  rose  and  said,  that  understanding  that  some 

his  friends  had  intimated  their  intention  of  bestowing  their 
iffrages  on  him  for  the  chair  which  had  been  vacated  by  the  re- 
lation of  the  late  distinguished  senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
azewell)  he  took  occasion,  in  advance,  to  state,  that  his  duties 
i  one  of  the  senators  from  the  state  of  Mississippi,  were  of  such 
nature  as  to  require  his  undivided  attention  to  her  interests  on 
ic  floor;  and,  while  he  entertained  the  most  grateful  sense  of 
lis  distinguished  mark  of  the  kindness  and  partiality  of  his 
iends,he  felt  bound,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  request 
iat  his  name  might  not  be  used  in  the  selection  of  a  senator  to 
reside  over  the  deliberations  of  this  honorable  body. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  president  pro  tern., 
'hen  the  following  was  declared  to  be  the  result: 


1st  ballot. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

[r.  White 

14 

15 

16 

15 

17 

Tyler 

3 

9 

19 

15 

14 

Smith 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Foot 

8 

3 

1 

— 

— 

King 

•■2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bell 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

So  the  hon.  7f«g/i  L.  White,  of  Tennessee,  was  declared  to  be 
uly  elected  president  pro  tern. 

Mr.  White  having  taken  the  chair,  returned  his  acknowledg- 
ments as  follows: 

"To  the  members  of  the  senate  I  tender  my  sincere  acknowl- 
edgments for  the  distinguished  honor  conferred  by  their  vote. 

"No  person,  who  has  been  so  long  a  member  of  this  body,  could 
lave  been  selected,  who  has  made  the  rules  of  its  proceedings 
ess  an  object  of  his  study.  This  circumstance  will  make  my 
rrors  more  numerous  than  might  be  anticipated,  and  will  throw 
ne  ofteneron  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  senate. 

"Whatever  my  .'rrors  may  be,  1  have  the  consolation  of  know- 
rig  that  they  can  be  revised  and  corrected  at  the  instance  of  any 
nember;  and  I  beg  every  one  to  believe,  that,  so  far  from  feei- 
ng hurt,  at  the  correctness  of  my  decisions  being  questioned,  it. 
ivill  be  matter  of  gratification,  that  the  sense  of  the  senate  may 
je  taken,  in  every  instance,  when  it  may  be  supposed  I  am  mis- 
:aken. 

"Whatever  industry  and  attention  can  do  towards  removing 
iefects  in  qualifications,  I  promise  shall  be  done;  audi  shall 
Lake  the  chair,  determined,  that  in  anxious  desire  to  do  that 
which  is  just  towards  every  member,  and  which  will  most  pro- 
mote the  correct  discharge  of  the  important  business  we  may 
have  to  perforin,  I  will  not  be  exceeded  by  any  who  have  pre- 
:r.iled  me." 

After  the  usual  orders  to  inform  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  election  of  a  president  pro  tempore,  &c.  to  furnish  news- 
papers, and  appoint  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  president,  and 
notify  him  of  the  readiness  of  both  bouses  to  proceed  to  business, 
the  senate  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  1:2  o'clock— which  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  regular  hour,  until  otherwise  ordered. 

December  A.  Ezekicl  Chambers,  senator  from  Maryland,  Pe- 
leg  Spraguc,  senator  from  Maine,  and  S.  I).  Miller,  senator 
from  South  Carolina,  appeared  to  day,  and  took  their  seat*. 

The  message  of  the  president  was  received— and  5,000  copies 
of  it,  and  2,000  of  the  documents  accompanying  it,  ordered  to  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  senate.     Adjourned. 

Benjamin  Ruggles,  a  senator  from  Ohio,  and 


The  president  of  the  senate  laid  before  the  senate  a  report 
from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  communicating  the  state  of  the 
navy  hospital  and  navy  pension  fund,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  the  accompanying  documents.  And  the  senate 
then  adjourned. 

December  6.     Mr.  Seymour  appeared  and  took  his  seat. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  laid 
before  the  senate — and  a  statement  from  the  treasurer  of  the  U. 
States  communicating  printed  copies  of  the  annual  statement  of 
accounts.     Extra  copies  of  both  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  secretary  of  the  senate  made  a  report  concerning  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  senate. 

A  message  from  the  president  of  the  United  States  was  receiv- 
ed, returning  the  bill  of  the  last  session  relative  to  the  payment 
of  interest  on  advances  made  by  the  states,  with  the  reasons  why 
he  had  not  approved  thereof.  [This  message  shall  be  inserted 
in  our  next.] 

Two  or  three  resolutions  were  offered,  of  no  present  import- 
ance to  notice. 

The  senate  spent  some  time  in  executive  business,  and  then 
adjourned  till  Monday. 

HOUSE    OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  Dec.  3.  The  house  met  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  roll 
being  called,  the  following  members  answered  "to  their  names, 
viz: 

From  Maine— Messrs.  Anderson,  J.  Bates,  Evans,  Holland, 
Jarvis,  Kavanaugh,  Mclntire. 

From  New  Hampshire— Messrs.  J.  Brodhcad,  Chandler,  Ham- 
mons,  Harper,  Hubbard. 

From  Massachusetts— Messrs.  Adams,  Bates,  Briggs,  Choate, 
Davis,  Dearbr.rn,  Everett,  Grennell,  Kendall,  Reed. 
From  Rhode  Island— Mr.  Pearee. 

From  Connecticut— Messrs.  Barber,  Ellsworth.  Huntington, 
Ingersoll,  Storrs,  Young. 
From  Vermont — Messrs.  Allen,  Gaboon,  Everett,  Slade. 
From  New  York — Messrs.  Angel,  Babcock,  Barstow,  Bergen, 
Bouck,  Beardsley,  Brodhead,  Cambreleng,  Cooke,  Dayati,  Dick- 
son, Doubledav,  Hoffman,  King,  Lansing,  Lent,  Pierson,  Pitch- 
er, Pendleton,  Reed.  Root,  Soule,  Taylor,  Tracy,  Whittlesey, 
Wilkin,  Wheeler,  White,  Ward,  Wardwell. 

From  N.  Jersey— Messrs.  Condict,  Condict,  Cooper,  HugheB, 
Randolph,  Southard. 

From  Pennsylvania — Messrs.  Allison,  Banks,  Bucher,  Craw- 
ford, Denny,  Evans,  Ford,  Gilmore,  Heister,  Horn,  King.  Mc- 
Coy, McKennan,  Muhlenburg,  Potts,  Smith,  Stephens,  Suther- 
land, Watmough. 
From  Delaware— Mr.  J.  J.  Milligan. 

From  Maryland — Messrs.  Howard,  Jenifer,  Kerr,  Spence, 
Thomas,  Washington,  Worthingtbn. 

From  Virginia — Messrs.  Alexander,  Archer,  Armstrong,  Glai 
bore,  Chinn,  Coke,  Davenport,  Gordon,  Mason,  Maxwell,  Mer- 
cer, McCoy,  Newton,  Patton,  Roane,  Stevenson. 

From  North  Carolina— Messrs.  Barringer,  Bethune,  Conner, 
Hall,  Hawkins,  McKay,  Rencher,  W.  Shepard,  A.  H.  Shepperd, 
Speight. 
From  South  Carolina— Messrs.  Barnwell,  Blair, Griffin. 
From  Georgia— Messrs.  Foster,  Newnan,  Thompson,  Wilde. 
Kentucky— Messrs.  Adair,   Allan,  Daniel,  Gaither,  R. 
M.  Jonnson,   Lecompte,  Letcher,  Marshall,  Tompkins,  Wick- 
lifTe. 

From  Tennessee— Messrs.  Arnold,  Bell,  Blair,  Fitzgerald, 
Hall,  Johnson,  Polk,  Standifer. 

From.  Ohio— Messrs.  Crane,  Cooke, Creighton,  Corwin,  Find- 
lay,  Leavitt,  Russell,  Thomson,  Vance,  Vinton,  Whittlesey. 
From  Louisiana—Messrs.  Bullard,  Thomas. 
From  Indiana—  Messrs.  Boon,  Carr. 
From  Mississippi— Mr.  Plummer. 
From  Illinois — Mr.  Duncan. 
From.  Alabama — Messrs.  Clay,  Mardis. 
From  Missouri — Mr.  Ashlev. 
From  Arkansas— (Delegate.)  Mr.  Sevier. 
From  Florida— (Delegate.)  Mr.  White. 
A  hundred  and  sixty  five  members  were  announced  to  be 
present.  «      „ 

Mr.  Mercer  announced  the  decease  of  his  lamented  colleague, 
Philip  P.  Doddridge,  bearing  a  strong  testimony  In  favor  of  Ins 
talents  and  integrity— and  the  house  passed  the  usual  resolution 
to  wear  crape  one  month. 

Some  small  matters  l>ein»  attended  to,  and  a  committee  to 
wait,  on  the  president  appointed,  the  house  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  to-morrow,  which  is  to  be  the  stated  hour  of  meeting, 
until  otherwise  ordered. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  4.  Messrs  Hodges,  of  Mass.  Burgess,  of  R.  I. 
Dewart  and  A.  King,  of  Pa.  Collier  and  Vcrplanck,  of  N.  Y. 
and  Wayne,  of  Geo.  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  N.  Y.  it   was  ordered   tl 
'    as  usual. 


chaplains  should  be  appointed,  as  usual. 

The  message  of  the  president,  by  his  private  secretary,  Mr. 
Donclson,  was  received  and  read;  and  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  and  10,000  copies  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  5.  The  following  gentlemen  attended  this 
day,  in  addition  to  those  already  announced. 

Messrs.  Hogan,  of  N.  Y.  Coulter,  of  Pa.  Semmes,  of  Md.  Bar- 
bour and  Craig,  of  Va.  Williams,  of  N.  C.  Nuckolls  and  Felder, 


December  ... 
Alexander  Buckner,  a  senator  from  Missouri,  appeared  to-day    of  S.-C.  Hairs  and  Lyon,  of  Ken.  and  Dixon,  of  Alabama 
and  took  their  scats.  >     The  house  adjourned  without  doing  any  business. 
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Thursday,  Dec.  6.  Messrs.  Burd,  Jhrie  and  Stewart,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Jewett,  of  N.  Y.  and  Isacks,  of  Tenn.  appeared  and 
took  their  seats. 

It  was  ordered,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  N.  York,  that  tlie 
standing  committees  should  be  now  appointed.  [They  will  be 
announced  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  house.] 

A  message  was  received  from  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  by  Mr.  Donelson,  his  private  secretary,  returning  to  the 
house,  with  his  reasons  lor  refusing  to  sign  it,  the  bill  which  pas- 
sed this  house  at  the  last  session,  entitled  "an  act  for  the  im- 
provement of  certain  harbors,  and  the  navigation  of  certain 
rivers." 

[This  paper  will  be  inserted  in  our  next.] 

The  annual  report  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  state- 
ment from  the  treasurer  were  received— and  10,000  extra  copies 
of  the  former  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Everett  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  lies  on  the 
table  one  day:  _      '    ' 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  request- 
ed to  communicate  to  this  house,  as  far  as  the  public  service 
will  permit,  such  portions  as  have  not  heretofore  been  commu- 
nicated, of  the  instructions  given  to  our  ministers  in  France  on 
the  subject  of  claims  for  spoliations,  and  of  the  correspondence 
of"  said  ministers  with  the  French  government,  and  with  the  se- 
cretary- of  state  of  the  United  States  on  the  same  subject. 

The  hour  appointed  for  proceeding  to  the  election  of  a  ser- 
geant-at-arms  having  arrived,,  the  house  proceeded  to  the  ballot: 
when,  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  candidates  were  nominated  for 
the  office.  After  three  unsuccessful  ballotings,  the  result  on  the 
fourth  ballot  stood  as  follows: 

For  William  J.  McCormick,  35;  Wm.  D.  Robinson,  29;  Wm. 
A.  Gordon,  25;  Jonathan  Nye,  25;  Thomas  B.  Randolph,  25;  and 
many  scattering. 

After  which  the  house  adjourned  to  Monday. 
■  "i>9  @  ©«•<— 

ANNUAL  TREASURY  REPORT. 

The  following  brief  notice  of  this  important  document 
(which  we  copy  from  the  National  Intelligencer  ot  yes- 
terday)'is  all  that  we  can  make  room  for  this  week. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
both  houses  of  congress,  in  conformity  to  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  treasury  department,  was  yesterday  transmit- 
ted to  both  houses  of  congress.  A  brief  glance  at  it  ena- 
bles us  to  present  the  following  synopsis  of  its  contents. 
The  revenue,  from  the  1st  Jan.  1832,  to  the  1st  Jan. 
1833,  actual  and  estimated,  is  stated  at  $31,752,059  51 — 
making,  with  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1832,  an  aggregate  of  $36,255,573  96.  x 

The  expenditures,  actual  and  estimated,  for  the  same 
period,  are  stated  at  $34,611,466  50,  leaving  an  estimated 
balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  1st  January,  1833,  (includ- 
ing the  Danish  indemnity)  of  $1,644,107*  73.  [This  ba- 
lance includes  the  unavailable  funds  in  the  treasury, 
heretofore  estimated  at  1,400,000  dollars.] 

On  the  1st  January,  1833,  the  whole  public  debt  will 
have  been  reduced  to  $7,000,698  83,  which,  set  off  against 
the  seven  millions  of  stock  in  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  may  also  be  considered  as  effectually  extinguished, 
so  as  to  leave  the  nation  free  of  debt. 

The  imports  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  day  of  Sept. 
last,  are  estimated  at  100,652,677  dollars;  and  the  exports 
for  the  same  period  at  $87,037,943,  of  which  $63,074,815 
were  of  domestic,  and  $23,963,128  of  foreign  articles. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  1833  are  estimated  at 
$24,000,000,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period  for 
all  objects  other  than  the  public  debt,  at  $17,638,577  35, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  amount  of  the  Danish  indem- 
nity, ($694,000),  which  will  be  payable  within  the  year. 
The  annual  revenue  for  some  years  to  come,  under  the 
revenue  law  of  the  last  session,  is  estimated  at  $21,000,000, 
and  the  annual  expenditure  at  15,000,000  dollars,  leaving 
an  estimated  annual  surplus  in.the  treasury,  savs  the  re- 
port, of  $6,000,000,  to  which  amount  a  reduction  of  the 
revenue  is  strongly  recommended,  either  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  duties  on  imports,  or  "partly  by  a  relinquishment 
of  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue,'7  as  suggested 
in  the  last  annual  report. 

This  recommendation  is  followed  by  an  argument,  of 
considerable  length,  marked  by  the  known  ability  of  the 
honorable  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  shew  the  inexpe- 
diency of  continuing  duties  laid  for  the  protection  of  do- 
mestic industry,  ike.  beyond  the  point  of  protection,  the 
perusal  of  which  will  be  made  acceptable  to  our  readers 
as  soon  as  we  can  obtain  for  them  a  copy  of  the  whole  re- 
port. 

[Then  follows  a  paragraph  which  we  shall  not  copy, 
as  given  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  because  we  have 


not  room  for  the  information,  or  explanation,  which  the 
editors  give  concerning  the  proceedings  of  the  bank  with 
relation  to  the  3   per  cent,  stocks:  but   simply  say — that 
the  secretary  arraigns  the  bank  on  account  of  these  stocks, 
because  of  its  extensive  transactions,  the  disclosures  made 
by  the  committee  of  investigation   of  the  last   session, 
which,  witli  the  near  approach  of  the  period  of  its  char- 
ter, have  tended  to  impair  public  confidence  in  the  bank, 
and  suggested  an  inquiry  into  the  security  of  the  bank,  as 
the  depository  of  the  public  funds.] 
— ..  »«©©«*_ 
PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 
Felloiv  citizens  of  the  senate, 

and  house  of  representatives: 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  re- 
turn to  the  seat  of  government,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging your  duties  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Although  the  pestilence  which  had  traversed  the  old 
world  has  entered  our  limits,  and  extended  its  ravages 
over  much  of  our  land,  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
mitigate  its  severity,  and  lessen  the  number  of  its  victims, 
compared  with  those  who  have  fallen  in  most  other  coun- 
tries over  which  it  has  spread  its  terrors.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  visitation,  our  country  presents,  on  every  side, 
marks  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  unequalled,  perhaps, 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  If  we  fully  appreciate 
our  comparative  condition,  existing  causes  of  discontent 
will  appear  unworthy  of  attention,  and  with  hearts  of 
thankfulness  to  that  Divine  Being  who  has  filled  our  cup 
of  prosperity,  we  shall  feel  our  resolution  strengthened 
to  preserve,  and  hand  down  to  posterity,  that  liberty  and 
that  union  which  we  have  received  from  our  fathers,  and 
which  constitute  the  sources  and  the  shield  of  all  our 
blessings. 

The  relations  of  our  country  continue  to  present  the 
same  picture  of  amicable  intercourse  that  I  had  the  satis- 
faction to  hold  up  to  your  view  at  the  opening  of  your 
.last  session.  The  same  friendly  professions,  the  same 
desire  to  participate  in  our  flourishing  commerce,  the 
same  disposition  to  refrain  from  injuries,  unintentionally 
offered,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  evinced  by  all  nations 
with  whom  we  have  any  intercourse.  This  desirable 
state  of  things  may  be  mainly  ascribed  to  our  un<V/viating 
practice  of  the  rule  which  lias  long  guided  our  national 
policy,  to  require  no  exclusive  privileges  in  commerce, 
and  to  grant  none.  It  is  daily  producing  its  beneficial 
effect  in  the  respect  shown  to  our  flag,  the  protection  of 
our  citizens  and  their  property  abroad,  and  in  the  in- 
crease of  our  navigation  and  the  extension  of  our  mercan- 
tile operations.  The  returns  which  have  been  made  out 
since  we  last  met,  will  show  an  increase  during  the  last 
preceding  year  of  more  than  80,000  tons  in  our  shipping, 
and  of  near  forty  millions  of  dollars  in  the  aggregate  of 
our  imports  and  exports. 

Nor  have  we  less  reason  to  felicitate  ourselves  on  the 
position  of  our  political  than  of  our  commercial  concerns. 
They  remain  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  when  I  last 
addressed  you — a  state  of  prosperity  and  peace,-1he  effect 
of  a  wise  attention  to  the  parting  advice  of  the  revered 
father  of  his  country,  on  this  subject,  condensed  into  a 
maxim  for  the  use  of  posterity,  by  one  of  his  most  distin- 
guished successors,  to  cultivate  free  commerce  and  ho- 
nest friendship  with  all  nations,  but  to  make  entangling 
alliances  with  none.  A  strict  adherence  to  this  policy 
has  kept  us  aloof  from  the  perplexing  questions  that  now 
agitate  the  European  world,  and  have  more  than  once 
deluged  those  countries  with  blood.  Should  those  scenes 
unfortunately  recur,  the  parties  to  the  contest  may  count 
on  a  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  us 
as  a  neutral  nation,  and  our  own  citizens  may  equally  re- 
ly on  the  firm  assertion  of  their  neutral  rights. 

With  the  nation  that  was  our  earliest  friend  and  ally  in 
the  infancy  of  our  political  existence,  the  most  friendly 
relations  have  subsisted  through  the  late  revolutions  of 
its  government,  and,  from  the  events  of  the  last,  promise 
a  permanent  duration.  It  has  made  an  approximation  in 
some  of  its  political  institutions  to  our  own,  and  raised  a 
monarch  to  the  throne  who  preserves,  it  is  said,  a  friend- 
ly recollection  of  the  period  during  which  he  acquired 
among  our  citizens  the  high  consideration  that  could  then 
have  been  produced  by  his  personal  qualifications  alone. 
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Our  commerce  with  that  nation  is  gradually  assuming 

1  mutually  beneficial  character,  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
hums  of  our  citizens  has  removed  the  only  obstacle  there 
vas,  to  an  intercourse  not  only  lucrative,  but  productive 
f  literary  and  scientific  improvement. 

From  Great  Britain  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
ou  that  I  continue  to  receive  assurances  of  the  most 
micable  disposition,  which  have,  on  my  part,  on  all  pro- 
er  occasions,  been  promptly  and  sincerely  reciprocated, 
'he  attention  of  that  government  has  latterly  been  so 
mch  engrossed  by  matters  of  a  deeply  interesting  do- 
lestic  character,  tbat  we  could  not  press  upon  it  the  re- 
ewal  of  negotiations  which  had  been  unfortunately  bro- 
en  off  by  the  unexpected  recal  of  our  minister,  who  bad 
jmmenced  them  with  some  hopes  of  success.  My  great 
jject  was  the  settlement  of  questions  which,  though  now 
armant,  might  hereafter  be  revived  under  circumstances 
iat  would  not  endanger  the  good  understanding  which 
is  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  preserve  inviolate,  ce- 
ented  as  it  is  by  a  community  of  language,  manners  and 
cial  habits,  and  by  the  high  obligations  we  owe  to  our 
ritish  ancestors  for  many  of  our  most  valuable  institu- 
ms,  and  for  that  system  of  representative  government 
hich  has  enabled  us  to  preserve  and  improve  them. 
The  question  of  our  north  eastern  boundary  still  re- 
ams unsettled.  In  my  last  annual  message,  I  explained 
you  the  situation  in  which  I  found  that  business  on  my 
ming  into  office,  and  the  measures  I  thought  it  my  duty 
pursue  for  asserting  the  rights  of  the  United  States  he- 
re the  sovereign  who  had  been  chosen  by  my  predeces- 
r  to  determine  the  question;  and  also  the  manner  in 
lich  he  had  disposed  of  it.  A  special  message  to  the 
nate  in  their  executive  capacity,  afterwards  brought  he- 
re them  the  question,  whether  they  would  advise  a  sub- 
ssion  to  the  opinion  of  the  sovereign  arbiter.  That 
dy  having  considered  the  award  as  not  obligatory,  and 
vised  me  to  open  a  further  negotiation,  the  proposition 
is  immediately  made  to  the  British  government;  but 
i  circumstances  to  which  I  have  alluded  have  hitherto 
evented  any  answer  being  given  to  the  overture.  Early 
ention,  however,  has  been  promised  to  the  subject,  and 
ery  effort  on  my  part  will  be  made  for  a  satisfactory 
ttlement  of  this  question,  interesting  to  the  union  gene- 
lly,  and  particularly  so  to  one  of  its  members. 
The  claims  of  our  citizens  on  Spain  are  not  yetacknow- 
lged.  On  a  closer  investigation  of  them  than  appears 
have  heretofore  taken  place,  it  was  discovered  that  some 

these  demands,  however  strong  they  might  be  upon 

2  equity  of  that  government,  were  not  such  as  could  be 
ide  the  subject  of  national  interference.  And  faithful 
the  principle  of  asking  nothing  but  what  was  clearly 
flit,  additional  instructions  have  been  sent,  to  modify 
r  demands  so  as  to  embrace  those  only  on  which,  ac- 
ting to  the  laws  of  nations,  we  had  a  strict  right  to  in- 
t.  An  inevitable  delay  in  procuring  the  documents  ne- 
>sary  for  this  review  of  the  merits  of  these  claims  re- 
ded this  operation,  until  an  unfortunate  malady  which 
5  afflicted  his  Catholic  majesty,  prevented  an  examina- 
n  of  them.  Being  now  for  the  first  time  presented  in 
unexceptionable  form,  it  is  confidently  hoped  the  ap- 
cation  will  be  successful. 

[  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  the  applica- 
n  I  directed  to  be  made  for  the  delivery  of  a  part  of 
:  archives  of  Florida,  which  had  been  carried  to  the 
ivana,  has  produced  a  royal  order  for  their  delivery, 
i  that  measures  have  been  taken  to  procure  its  execu- 
n. 

By  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  communicated 
you  on  the  25th  .lime  last,  you  were  informed  of  the 
iditional  reduction,  obtained  by  the  minister  of  the  U. 
ites  at  Madrid,  of  the  duties  on  tonnage  levied  on  Ame- 
an  shipping  in  the  ports  of  Spain.  The  condition  of 
it  reduction  having  been  complied  with  on  our  part,  by 
:  act  passed  the  13th  of  July  lust,  I  have  the  satisfaction 
inform  you  that  our  ships  now  pay  no  higher  nor  other 
ties  in  the  continental  ports  of  Span  than  are  levied  on 
:ir  national  vessels. 

Hie  demands  against  Portugal  for  illegal  captures  in 
:  blockade  of  Terceira,  have  been  allowed  to  the  full 
lOunt  of  the  accounts  presented  by  the  claimants,  and 
rment  was  promised  to  be  made  in  three  instalments. 
ie  first  of  these  has  been  paid — the  second  although 
e,  had  not,  at  the  date  of  our  last  advices,  been  receiv- 


ed: owing,  it  was  alleged,  to  embarrassments  in  the  finan- 
ces, consequent  on  the  civil  Mar  in  which  the  nation  is 
engaged. 

The  payments  stipulated  by  the  convention  with  Den- 
mark, have  been  punctually  made,  and  the  amount  is  rea- 
dy for  distribution  among  the  claimants  as  soon  as  the 
board  now  sitting  shall  have  performed  their  functions. 

1  regret  that  by  the  last  -advices  from  our  charge  d'af- 
faires at  Naples,  that  government  had  still  delayed  the 
satisfaction  due  to  our  citizens;  but,  at  that  date,  the  .ef- 
fect of  the  last  instructions  was  not  known.  Despatches 
from  thence  are  hourly  expected  and  the  result  will  be 
communicated  to  you  without  delay. 

AVith  the  rest  of  Europe,  our  relations,  political  and 
commercial,  remain  unchanged.  Negotiations  are  going 
on,  to  put  on  a  permanent  basis,  the  liberal  system  of 
commerce  now  carried  on  between  us  and  the  empire  of 
Russia.  The  treaty  concluded  with  Austria  is  executed 
by  his  imperial  majesty,  with  the  most  perfect  good  faith, 
— and  as  we  have  no  diplomatic  agent  at  his  court,  he 
personally  inquired  into  and  corrected  a  proceeding  of 
some  of  his  subaltern  officers,  to  the  injury  of  our  consul 
in  one  of  his  ports. 

Our  treaty  with  the  sublime'porte  is  producing  its  ex- 
pected effects  on  our  commerce.  New  markets  are  open- 
ing for  our  commodities,  and  a  more  extensive  range  for 
the  employment  of  our  ships.  A  slight  augmentation  of 
the  duties  on  our  commerce,  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  treaty',  had  been  imposed;  but  on  the  representa- 
tion of  our  charge  d'affaires,  it  has  been  promptly  with- 
drawn, and  we  now  enjoy  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  of  all  the  ports  belonging  to  the  Turkish 


empire  and  Asia,  on  the  most  perfect  equality  with  all 
foreign  nations. 

I  wish  earnestly,  that  in  announcing  to  you  the  continu- 
ance of  friendship,  and  the  increase  of  a  profitable  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Mexico,  with  Central  America, 
and  the  states  of  the  south,  1  could  accompany  it  with  the 
assurance  that  they  all  are  blessed  with  that  internal  tran- 
quillity and  foreign  peace  which  their  heroic  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  their  independence  merits.  In  Mexico,  a  san- 
guinary struggle  is  now  carried  on,  which  has  caused 
some  embarrassment  to  our  commerce;  but  both  parties 
profess  the  most  friendly  disposition  towards  us.  To  the 
termination  of  this  contest,  we  look  for  the  establishment 
of  that  secure  intercourse,  so  necessary  to  nations  whose 
territories  are  contiguous.  How  important  it  will  he  to 
us,  we  may  calculate  from  the  fact,  that  even  in  this  un- 
favorable state  of  things,  our  maritime  commerce  has  in- 
d,  and  an  internal  trade  by  caravans,from  St.  Louis 
to  Santa  Fe,  under  the  protection  of  escorts  furnished  by 
the  government,  is  carried  on  to  great  advantage,  and  is 
daily  increasing.  The  agents  provided  for  by  the  treaty 
with  this  power,  to  designate  the  boundaries  which  it  es- 
tablished, have  been  named  on  our  part;  but  one  of  the 
evils  of  the  civil  war  now  raging  there  has  been,  that  the 
appointment  of  those  with  whom  they  were  to  co-operate 
has  not  yet  been  announced  to  us. 

The  government  of  Central  America  has  expelled  from 
its  territory  the  party  which  some  time  since  disturbed 
its  peace.  Desirous  of  fostering  a  favorable  disposition 
towards  us,  which  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been 
evinced  by  this  interesting  country,  I  made  a  second  at- 
tempt, in  this  year,  to  establish  a  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  them;  but  the  death  of  the  distinguished  citizen 
whom  I  had  appointed  for  that  purpose,  has  retarded  the 
execution  of  measures  from  which  I  hoped  much  advan- 
tage to  our  commerce.  The  union  of  the  three  states 
which  formed  the  republic  of  Colombia  has  been  dissolv- 
ed; but  they  all,  it  is  believed,  consider  themselves  as 
separately  bound  by  the  treaty  which  was  made  in  their 
federal  capacity.  The  minister  accredited  to  the  fede- 
ration, continues  in  tbat  character  near  the  government 
of  New  Granada,  and  hopes  were  entertained,  that  a  new 
union  would  be  formed  between  the  separate  states,  at 
least,  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  intercourse.  Our  mi- 
nister has  been  instructed  to  use  his  good  offices,  when- 
ever they  shall  be  desired,  to  produce  the  re-union  so 
much  to  be  wished,  for  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  the 
parties,  and  the  security  and  facility  of  foreign  commerce. 

Some  agitations  naturally  attendant  on  an  infant  reign 
have  prevailed  in  the  empire  of  Brazil,  which  have  had 
the  usual  effect  upon  commercial  operations;  and  while 
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they  suspended  the  consideration  of  claims  created  on  si 
milar  occasions,  they  have  given  rise  to  new  complaints 
on  the  part  of  our  citizens.  A  proper  consideration  for 
calamities  and  difficulties  of  this  nature  has  made  us  less 
urgent  and  peremptory  in  our  demands  for  justice  than 
duty  to  our  fellow  citizens  would,  under  other  circum- 
stances, have  required.  But  their  claims  are  not  neglect- 
ed, and  will  on  all  proper  occasions  be  urged,  and,  it  is 
hoped  with  effect. 

I  refrain  from  making  any  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  affairs  with  Buenos  Ayres,  because  the  nego- 
tiation communicated  to  you  in  my  last  annual  message, 
was,  at  the  date  of  our  last  advices,  still  pending,  and  in 
a  state  that  would  render  a  publication  of  the  details  in- 
expedient. 

A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  has  been  formed  with 
the  republic  of  Chili,  which,  if  approved  by  the  senate, 
will  be  laid  before  you.  That  government  seems  to  be 
established,  and  at  peace  with  its  neighbors;  and  its  ports 
being  the  resorts  of  our  ships  which  are  employed  in  the 
highly  important  trade  of  the  fisheries,  this  commercial 
convention  cannot  but  be  of  great  advantage  to  our  fellow 
citizens  engaged  in  that  perilous  but  profitable  business. 
Our  commerce  with  the  neighboring  state  of  Peru,  ow- 
ing to  the  onerous  duties  levied  on  our  principal  articles 
of  export,  has  been  on  the  decline,  and  all  endeavors  to 
procure  an  alteration  have  hitherto  proved  fruitless. 
With  Bolivia,  we  have  yet  no  diplomatic  intercourse, 
and  the  continual  contests  carried  on  between  it  and  Peru 
have  made  me  defer,  until  a  more  favorable  period,  the 
appointment  of  any  agent  for  that  purpose. 

An  act  ofatrocious  piracy  having  been  committed  ort  one 
of  our  trading  ships  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  settlement  on 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  a  frigate  was  despatched  with 
orders  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  injury,  if  those  who 
committed  it  should  be  found  members  of  a  regular  go- 
vernment, capable  of  maintaining  the  usual  relations  with 
foreign  nations;  but  it,  as  it  was  supposed,  and  as  they 
proved  to  be,  they  were  a  band  of  lawless  pirates,  to  in- 
flict such  a  chastisement  as  would  deter  them  and  others 
from  like  aggressions.  This  last  Avas  done,  and  the  ef- 
fect has  been  an  increased  respect  for  our  flag  in  those 
distant  seas,  and  additional  security  for  our  commerce. 

In  the  view  I  have  given  of  our  connexion  with  foreign 
powers,  allusions  have  been  made  to  their  domestic  dis- 
turbances or  foreign  wars,  to  their  revolutions  or  dissen- 
tions.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  this  i3  done 
solely  in  cases  where  those  events  affect  our  political  re- 
lations with  them,  or  to  show  their  operation  on  our  com- 
merce. Further  than  this,  it  is  neither  our  policy  nor 
our  right  to  interfere.  Our  best  wishes  on  all  occasions, 
our  good  offices  when  required,  will  be  afforded,  to  pro- 
mote the  domestic  tranquillity  and  foreign  peace  of  all 
nations  with  whom  we  have  any  intercourse.  Any  inter- 
vention in  their  affairs  further  "than  this,  even  by  the  ex- 
pression of  an  official  opinion,  is  contrary  to  our  princi- 
ples of  international  policy,  and  will  always  be  avoided. 
The  report  which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  will,  in 
due  time,  lay  before  you,  will  exhibit  the  national  finan- 
ces in  a  highly  prosperous  state.  Owing  to  the  continu- 
ed success  of  our  commercial  enterprize,  which  has  en- 
abled the  merchants  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with  the 
government,  the  receipts  from  customs  during  the  year, 
will  exceed  the  estimate  presented  at  the  last  session;  and 
with  the  other  means  of  the  treasury  will  prove  fully  ade- 
quate, not  only  to  meet  the  increased  expenditures  re- 
sulting from  the  large  appropriations  made  by  congress, 
bat  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  the  public  debt 
which  is  at  present  redeemable.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
the  customs  will  yield  to  the  treasury,  during  the  present 
year,  upwards  of  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars.  The 
public  lands,  however,  have  proved  less  productive  than 
was  anticipated;  and  according  to  present  information, 
will  fall  short  of  two  millions.  The  expenditures  for  all 
objects  other  than  the  public  debt,  are  estimated  to 
amount  during  -the  year  to  about  sixteen  millions,  while 
a  still  larger  sum,  viz:  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  will 
have  been  applied  to  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic debt. 

It  is  expected,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
duced rates  of  duty  which  will  take  effect  after  the  3d  of 
March  next,  there  will  be  a  considerable  falling  oft*  in 
the  revenue  from  the  customs  in  the  year  1833.  "it  will 


nevertheless,  be  amply  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  the 
wants  of  the  public  service,  estimated  even  upon  a  libe- 
ral scale,  and  for  the  redemption  and  purchase  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  public  debt.  On  the  first  of  January 
next,  the  entire  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  funded 
and  unfunded,  will  be  reduced  to  within  a  fraction  of  se- 
ven millions  of  dollars:  of  which  $2,227,363  are  not  of 
right  redeemable  until  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  and 
$4,735,296,  not  until  the  2d  of  January,  1835.  The 
commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  however,  being  in- 
vested with  full  authority  to  purchase  the  debt  at  the 
market  price,  and  the  means  of  the  treasury  being  am- 
ple, it  may  be  hoped  that  the  whole  will  be  extinguished 
within  the  year  1833. 

I  cannot  too -cordially  congratulate  congress  and  my 
fellow  citizens  on  the  near  approach  of  that  memorable 
and  happy  event,  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt  of  this 
great  and  free  nation.  Faithful  to  the  wise  and  patriotic 
policy  marked  out  by  the  legislation  of  the  country  for 
this  object,  the  present  administration  has  devoted  to  it 
all  the  means  which  a  flourishing  commerce  has  supplied 
and  a  prudent  economy  preserved  for  the  public  treasu- 
ry. Within  the  four  years  for  which  the  people  have 
confided  the  executive  power  to  my  charge,  fifty-eight 
millions  of  dollars  will  have  been  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt.  That  this  has  been  accom- 
plished without  stinting  the  expenditures  for  all  other 
proper  objects  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  liberal 
provision  made  during  the  same  period  for  the  support 
and  increase  of  our  means  of  our  maritime  and  military 
defence,  for  internal  improvements  of  a  national  charac- 
ter, for  the  removal  and  preservation  of  the  Indians,  and 
lastly  for  the  gallant  veterans  of  the  revolution. 

The  final  removal  of  this  great  burthen  from  our  re- 
sources affords  the  means  of  further  provision  for  all  the 
objects  of  general  welfare  and  public  defence  which  the 
constitution  authorises,  and  presents  the  occasion  for 
such  further  reduction  in  the  revenue  as  may  not  be  re- 
quired for  them.  From  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  it  will  be  seen  that  after  the  present  year 
such  a  reduction  may  be  made  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  the  subject  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  consi- 
deration of  congress,  in  the  hope  that  the  combined  wis- 
dom of  the  representatives  of  the  people  will  devise 
such  means  of  effecting  that  salutary  object,  as  may  re- 
move those  burthens  which  shall  be  found  to  fall  une- 
qually upon  any,  and  as  may  promote  all  the  great  inte- 
rests of  the  community. 

Long  and  patient  reflection  has  strengthened  the  opi- 
nions I  have  heretofore  expressed  to  congress  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  I  deem  it  my  duty  on  the  present  occasion, 
again  to  urge  them  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 
The  soundest  maxims  of  public  policy  and  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  our  republican  institutions  are  founded, 
recommend  a  proper  adaptation  of  the  revenue  to  the  ex- 
penditure, and  they  also  require  that  the  expenditure 
shall  be  limited  to  what,  by  an  economical  administra- 
tion, shall  be  consistent  with  the  simplicity  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  necessary  to  an  efficient  public  service. 
In  effecting  this  adjustment,  it  is  due  in  justice  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  different  states,  and  even  to  the  preserva-  . 
tion  of  the  union  itself,  that  the  protection  afforded  by 
existing  laws  to  any  branches  of  the  national  industry 
should  not  exceed  what  may  be  necessary  to  counteract 
the  regulations  of  foreign  nations,  and  to  secure  a  supply 
of  those  articles  of  manufacture,  essential  to  the  national 
independence  and  safety  in  time  of  war.  If,  upon  in- 
vestigation it  shall  be  found,  as  it  is  believed  it  will  be, 
that  the  legislative  protection  granted  to  any  particular 
interest  is  greater  than  is  indispensably  requisite  for 
these  objects,  I  recommend  that  it  be  gradually  diminish- 
ed, and  that  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  these  ob- 
jects, the  whole  scheme  of  duties  be  reduced  to  the  re- 
venue standard  as  soon  as  a  just  regard  to  the  faith  of 
the  government  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  large  ca- 
pital invested  in  establishments  of  domestic  industry  will 
permit. 

That  manufactures  adequate  to  the  supply  of  our  do- 
mestic consumption  would,  in  the  abstract,  be  beneficial 
to  our  country  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  and  to  effect 
their  establishment,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  American  citi- 
zen who  would  not  for  a  while,  be  willing  to  pay  a  high- 
er price  for  them.     But  for  this  purpose,  it  is  presumed 
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iat  a  tariff*  of  high  duties,  designed  for  perpetual  pro- 
action  has  entered  into  the  minds  of  but  few  of  our 
atesmen.  The  -most  they  have  anticipated  is  a  tempo- 
Mr  and  generally  incidental  protection,  which  they 
uiintain  has  the  effect  to  reduce  the  price  by  domestic 
nnpetition  below  that  of  the  foreign  article.  Experi- 
ice,  however,  our  best  guide  on  this,  as  on  other  sub- 
lets, makes  it  doubtful  whether  the  advantages  of  this 
'stem  are  not  counterbalanced  by  many  evils,  and  whe- 
ler  it  does  not  tend  to  beget  in  the  minds  of  a  large 
srtion  of  our  countrymen  a  spirit  of  discontent  and 
:alousy  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  union. 

What  then  shall  he  done?  Large  interests  have  grown 
p  under  the  implied  pledge  of  our  national  legislation, 
hich  it  would  seem  a  violation  of  public  faith  suddenly 
>  abandon.  Nothing  could  justify  it  but  the  public 
ifety,  which  is  the  supreme  law.  But  those  who  have 
jsted  their  capital  in  manufacturing  establishments  ean- 
ot  expect  that  the  people  will  continue  permanently  to 
ay  high  taxes  for  their  benefit  when  the  money  is  not 
'quired  for  any  legitimate  purpose  in  the  administra- 
on  of  the  government.  Is  it  not  enough  that  the  high 
uties  have  been  paid  as  long  as  the  money  arising  from 
lem  could  be  applied  to  the  common  benefit  in  the  ex- 
nguishment  of  the  public  debt? 

Those  who  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  condition  of 
ur  country  must  be  satisfied  that  the  policy  of  protec- 
on  must  be  ultimately  limited  to  those  articles  of  do- 
lestic  manufacture  which  are  indispensable  to  our  safety 
i  time  of  war.  Within  this  scope,  on  a  reasonable 
:ale,  it  is  recommended  by  every  consideration  of  pa- 
•iotism  and  duty,  which  will  doubtless  always  secure  to 
:  a  liberal  and  efficient  support.  But  beyond  this  ob- 
?ct,  we  have  already  seen  the  operation  of  the  system 
roductive  of  discontent.  In  some  sections  of  the  re- 
ublic  its  influence  is  deprecated  as  tending  to  concen- 
•ate  wealth  into  a  few  hands,  and  as  creating  those  germs 
f  dependence  and  vice  which  in  other  countries  have 
liaracterised  the  existence  of  monopolies,  and  proved 
3  destructive  of  liberty  and  the  general  good.  A  large 
ortion  of  the  people  in  one  section  of  the  republic  de- 
lares  it  not  only  inexpedient  on  these  grounds,  but  as 
isturbing  the  equal  relations  of  property  by  legislation, 
nd  therefore  unconstitutional  and  unjust. 

Doubtless,  these  effects  are,  in  a  great  degree,  exagge- 
ated,  and  may  be  ascribed  to  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
onsiderations  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  tariff 
ystem;  but  they  are  nevertheless  important  in  enabling 
is  to  review  the  subject  with  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
f  all  its  bearings  upon  the  great  interests  of  the  repub- 
ic,  and  with  a  determination  to  dispose  of  it  so  that  none 
an  with  justice  complain. 

It  is  my  painful  duty  to  state,  that  in  one  quainter  of 
he  United  States,  opposition  to  the  revenue  laws  has 
isen  to  a  height  which  threatens  to  thwart  their  execu- 
ion,  if  not  to  endanger  the  integrity  of  the  union. 
►Vhatever  obstructions  may  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
udicial  authorities  of  the  general  government,  it  is  hop- 
id  they  will  be  able  peaceably  to  overcome  them  by  the 
>rudence  of  their  own  officers  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
Maple.  But  should  this  reasonable  reliance  on  the  rao- 
leration  and  good  sense  of  all  portions  of  our  fellow  ci- 
izens  be  disappointed,  it  is  believed  that  the  laws  them- 
selves are  fully  adequate  to  the  suppression  of  such  at- 
empts  as  may  be  immediately  made.  Should  the  exi- 
gency arise,  rendering  the  execution  of  the  existing  laws 
mpracticable  from  any  cause  whatever,  prompt  notice  of 
t  will  be  given  to  congress,  with  the  suggestion  of  such 
news  and  measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  meet  it. 
In  conformity  with  principles  heretofore  explained, 
»nd  with  the  hope  of  reducing  the  general  government 
;o  that  simple  machine  which  the  constitution  created, 
and  of  withdrawing  from  the  states  all  other  influence 
ban  that  of  its  universal  beneficence  in  preserving 
i>eace,  affording  an  uniform  currency,  maintaining  the 
inviolability  of  contracts,  diffusing  intelligence,  and  dis- 
charging unfelt  its  other  superintending  functions,  I  re- 
commend that  provision  be  made  to  dispose  of  all  stocks 
now  held  by  it  in  corporations,  whether  created  by  the 
general  or  state  governments,  and  placing  the  proceeds 
in  the  treasury.  As  a  source  of  profit,  these  stocks  are 
of  little  or  no  value:  as  a  means  of  influence  among  the 
states,  they  are  adverse  to  the  purity  of  our  institutions. 


The  whole  principle  on  which  they  are  based,  is  deemed 
by  many  unconstitutional,  and  to"  persist  in  the  poliey 
which  they  indicate  is  considered  wholly  inexpedient. 

It  is  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  with  an  arrangement 
made  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States  with  a  portion  of 
the  holders  of  the  three  per  cent,  stock,  bv  which  the 
government  will  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  public 
funds  longer  than  was  anticipated.  By  this  arrangement, 
which  will  be  particularly  explained 'by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  a  surrender  of  the  certificates  of  this  stock 
may  be  postponed  until  October,  1833;  and  thus  the  lia- 
bility of  the  government,  after  its  ability  to  discharge  the 
debt,  may  be  continued  by  the  failure  of  the  bank  to  per- 
form its  duties. 

Such  measures  as  are  within  the  reach  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  have  been  taken  to  enable  him  to  judge 
whether  the  public  depositee  in  that  institution  may  be 
regarded  as  entirely  safe;  but  as  his  limited  power  may 
prove  inadequate  to  this  object,  I  recommend  the  subject 
to  the  attention  of  congress,  under  the  firm  belief  that 
it  is  worthy  of  their  serious  investigation.  An  inquiry 
into  the  transactions  of  the  institution,  embracing  the 
branches  as  well  as  the  principal  bank,  seems  called  for 
by  the  credit  which  is  given  throughout  the  country  to 
many  serious  charges  impeaching  its  character,  and  which 
if  true,  may  justly  excite  the  apprehension  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  safe  depository  of  the  money  of  the  people. 

Among  the  interests  which  merit  tin;  consideration  of 
congress,  after  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  one  of 
the  most  important  in  my  view  is  that  of  the  public  lands. 
Previous  to  the  formation  of  our  present  constitution,  it 
was  recommended  by  congress,  that  a  portion  of  the 
waste  lands  owned  by  the  states  should  be  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  for  the  purposes  of  general  harmony, 
and  as  a  fund  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  re- 
commendation was  adopted,  and  at  different  periods  of 
time  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  granted  their  va- 
cant soil  for  the  uses  for  which  they  had  been  asked.  As 
the  lands  may  now  be  considered  as  relieved  from  this 
pledge,  the  object  for  which  they  were  ceded  having  been 
accomplished,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  congress  to  dis- 
pose of  them  in  such  way  as  best  to  conduce  to  the  quiet, 
harmony  and  general  interest  of  the  American  people, 
In  examining  this  question,  all  local  and  sectional  feel- 
ings should  be  discarded,  and  the  whole  United  States 
regarded  as  one  people,  interested  alike  in  the  prosperity 
of  their  common  country. 

It  <>"not  be  doubted  that  the  speedy  settlement  of 
these  lands  constitute  the  true  interest  of  the  republic* 
The  wealth  and  strength  of  a  country  are  its  population, 
and  the  best  part  of  that  population  are  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil.  Independent  farmers  are  every  where  the  basis 
of  society  and  true  friends  of  liberty. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  questions  have  al- 
ready arisen  and  may  be  expected  hereafter  to  grow  out 
of  the  public  lands,  which  involve  the  rights  of  the  new 
states  and  the  powers  of  the  general  government;  and 
unless  a  liberal  policy  be  now  adopted,  there  is  danger 
that  these  questions  may  speedily  assume  an  importance 
not  now  generally  anticipated.  The  influence  of  a  great 
sectional  interest,  when  brought  into  full  action,  will  be 
found  more  dangerous  to  the  harmony  and  union  of  the 
states  than  any  other  cause  of  discontent;  and  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  and  sound  policy  to  foresee  its  approaches 
and  endeavor  if  possible  to  counteract  them. 

Of  the  various  schemes  which  have  been  hitherto  pro- 
posed in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  none 
has  yet  received  the  entire  approbation  of  the  national 
legislature.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a 
speedy  and  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  subject,  I 
deem  it  my  duty  on  this  occasion  to  urge  it  upon  your 
consideration,  and,  to  the  propositions  which  have  been 
heretofore  suggested  by  others,  to  contribute  those  reflec- 
tions which  have  occurred  to  me,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  assist  you  in  your  future  deliberations. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  our  true  policy  that  the  publie 
lands  shall  cease  as  soon  as  practicable  to  be  a  source  of 
revenue,  and  that  they  be  sold  to  settlers  in  limited  par- 
cels at.  a  price  barely  sufficient  to  reimburse  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  expense  of  the  present  system,  and  the  cost 
arising  under  our  Indian  compacts.  The  advantages  of 
accurate   surveys  and  undoubted  titles,  now  secured  to 
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purchasers,  seem  to  forbid  the  abolition  of  the  present 
system,  because  none  can  be  substituted  which  will  more 

{jerfectly  accomplish  these  important  ends.  It  is  desira- 
»le  however,  that  in  convenient  lime  this  machinery  be 
withdrawn  from  the  states,  and  that  the  right  of  soil  and 
the  future  disposition  of  it  be  surrendered  to  the  states 
respectively  iu  which  it  lies. 

The  adventurous  and  hardy  population  of  the  west, 
besides  contributing  their  equal  share  of  taxation  under 
our  impost  system,  have  in  the  progress  of  our  govern- 
ment, for  the  lands  they  occupy,  paid  into  the  treasury  a 
large  proportion  of  forty  millions  of  dollars,  and  of  the 
revenue  received  therefrom,  but  a  small  part  has  been  ex- 
pended amongst  them.  When  to  the  disadvantage  of 
their  situation  in  this  respect,  we  add  the  consideration 
that  it  is  their  labor  alone  which  gives  real  value  to  the 
lands,  and  that  the  proceeds  arising  from  their  sale  are 
distributed  chiefly  among  states  which  had  not  originally 
any  claim  to  them,  and  which  have  enjoyed  the  undivid- 
ed emolument  arising  from  the  sale  of  their  own  lands, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  new  states  will  remain  lon- 
ger contented  with  the  present  policy  after  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt.  To  avert  the  consequences  which 
may  be  apprehended  from  this  course,  to  put  an  end  for- 
«ver  to  all  partial  and  interested  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  to  afford  to  every  American  citizens  of  enter- 
Erise,  the  opportunity  of  securing  an  independent  free- 
old,  it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  best  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  raising  a  future  revenue  out  of  the  public  lands. 

In  former  messages  I  have  expressed  my  conviction, 
that  the  constitution  does  not  warrant  the  application  of 
the  funds  of  the  general  government  to  objects  of  inter- 
nal improvement  which  are  not  national  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  both  as  a  means  of  doing  justice  to  all  interests, 
and  putting  an  end  to  a  course  of  legislation  calculated 
to  destroy  the  purity  of  the  government,  have  urged  the 
necessity  of  reducing  the  whole  subject  to  some  fixed 
and  certain  rule.  As  there  never  will  occur  a  period, 
perhaps,  more  propitious  than  the  present  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object,  I  beg  leave  to  press  the  subject 
again  upon  your  attention. 

Without  some  general  and  well  defined  principles  as- 
certaining those  objects  of  internal  improvement  to  which 
the  means  of  the  nation  may  be  constitutionally  applied, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  exercise  of  the  power  can  never  be 
satisfactory.  Besides  the  danger  to  which  it  exposes 
congress  of  making  hasty  appropriations  to  works  of  the 
character  of  which  they  may  be  frequently  ignorant,  it 
promotes  a  mischievous  and  corrupting  influence  upon 
elections,  by  holding  out  to  the  people  the  fallacious 
hope  that  the  success  of  a  certain  candidate  will  make 
navigable  their  neighboring  creek  or  river,  bring  com- 
merce to  their  doors  and  increase  the  value  of  their  pro- 
perty. It  thus  favors  combinations  to  squander  the  trea- 
sure of  the  country  upon  a  multitude  of  local  objects,  as 
fatal  to  just  legislation  as  to  the  purity  of  public  men. 

If  a  system  compatible  with  the  constitution  cannot  be 
devised,  which  is  free  from  such  tendencies,  we  should 
recollect  that  that  instrument  provides  within  itself  the 
mode  of  its  amendment;  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  no 
excuse  for  the  assumption  of  doubtful  powers  by  the  ge- 
neral government.  If  those  which  are  clearly  granted 
shall  be  found  incompetent  to  the  ends  of  its  creation,  it 
can  at  any  time  apply  for  their  enlargement;  and  there  is 
no  probability  that  such  an  application,  if  founded  on  the 
public  interest,  will  ever  be  refused.  If  the  propriety 
of  the  proposed  grant  be  not  sufficiently  apparent  to  com- 
mand the  assent  of  three-fourths  of  the  states,  the  best 
possible  reason  why  the  power  should  not  be  assumed  on 
doubtful  authority*  is  afforded;  for  if  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  states  are  unwilling  to  make  the  grant,  its 
exercise  will  be  productive  of  discontents  which  will  far 
overbalance  any  advantages  that  could  be  derived  from  it. 
All  must  admit  that  there  is  nothing  so  worthy  of  the 
constant  solicitude  of  this  government,  as  the  harmony 
and  union  of  the  people. 

BeiAg  solemnly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the 
extension  of  the  power  to  make  internal  improvements 
beyond  the  limit  I  have  suggested,  even  it  be  deemed 
constitutional,  is  subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  our 
country,  I  earnestly  recommend  to  congress  to  refrain 
from  its  exercise,  in  doubtful  cases,  except  in  relation  to 
improvements  already  begun,  unless  they  shall  first  pro- 


cure from  the  states  such  an  amendment  of  the  constitu- 


tion as  will  define  its  character  and  prescribe  its  bounds. 
If  the  states  feel  themselves  competent  to  these  objects^ 
why  should  this  government  wish  to  assume  the  power? 
If  they  do  not,  then  they  will  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
grant.  Both  governments  are  the  governments  of  the 
people:  improvements  must  be  made  with  the  money  of 
the  people;  and  if  the  money  can  be  collected  and  applied 
by  those  more  simple  and  economical  political  machines, 
the  state  governments,  it  will  unquestionably  be  safer  ami 
better  for  the  people,  than  to  add  to  the  splendor,  the 
patronage,  and  the  power  of  the  general  government. 
But  if  the  people  of  the  several  states  think  otherwise, 
they  will  amend  the  constitution,  and  iu  their  decision  all 
ought  cheerfully  to  acquiesce. 

For  a  detailed  and  highly  satisfactory  view  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  war  department,  I  refer  you  to  the  accom- 
panying report  of  the  secretary  of  war. 

The  hostile  incursions  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  ne- 
cessarily led  to  the  interposition  of  the  government.  A 
portion  of  the  troops,  under  generals  Scott  and  Atkinson 
and  of  the  militia  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  were  called  intc 
the  field.  After  a  harrassing  warfare,  prolonged  by  tht 
nature  of  the  Country  and  by  the  difficulty  of  procurins 
subsistanee,  the  Indians  were  entirely  defeated,  and  thi 
disaffected  band  dispersed  or  destroyed.  The  result  ha 
been  creditable  to  the  troops  engaged  in  the  service.— 
Severe  as  is  the  lesson  to  the  Indians,  it  was  rendered  ne 
cessary  by  their  unprovoked  aggressions;  and  it  is  to  b 
hoped  that  its  impression  will  be  permanent  and  salutary 
This  campaign  has  evinced  the  efficient  organizatio 
of  the  army  and  its  capacity  for  prompt  and  active  ser 
vice.  Its  several  departments  have  performed  their  func 
tions  with  energy  and  despatch,  and  the  general  movemer 
was  satisfactory. 

Our  fellow  eitizens  upon  the  frontiers  were  ready,  s 
they  always  are,  in  the  tender  of  their  services  in  the  hou 
of  danger.  But  a  more  efficient  organization  of  our  mi 
litia  is  essential  to  that  security  which  is  one  of  the  prir 
cipal  objects  of  all  governments.  Neither  our  situatio 
nor  our  institutions,  require  or  permit  the  maintenanc 
of  a  large  regular  force.  History  offers  too  many  lessor 
of  the  fatal  result  of  such  a  measure  not  to  warn  us  again 
its  adoption  here.  The  expense  which  attends  it,  the  ol 
vious  tendency  to  employ  it  because  it  exists  and  thus  t 
engage  in  unnecessary  wars,  and  its  ultimate  danger  1 
public  liberty,  will  lead  us,  I  trust,  to  place  our  princip; 
dependence  for  protection  upon  the  great  body  of  the  c 
tizens  of  the  republic.  If  in  asserting  rights  or  in  repe 
ling  wrongs,  war  should  come  upon  us,  our  regular  for* 
should  be  increased  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  the  erne: 
gency,  and  our  present  small  army  is  a  nucleus  arour 
which  such  force  could  be  formed  and  embodied.  Bi 
for  the  purposes  of  defence  under  ordinary  circumstance 
we  must  rely  upon  the  electors  of  the  country.  Thoi 
by  whom,  and  for  whom,  the  government  was  institute 
and  is  supported,  will  constitute  its  protection  in  the  hot 
of  danger,  as  they  do  its  check  in  the  hour  of  safety. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  militia  system  is  imperfec 
Much  time  is  lost,  much  unnecessary  expense  incurre* 
and  much  public  property  wasted,  under  the  present  a 
rangement.  Little  useful  knowledge  is  gained  by  tl 
musters  and  drills,  as  now  established,  and  the  who 
subject  evidently  requires  a  thorough  examination.  Wh 
ther  a  plan  of  classification,  remedying  these  defects,  ai 
providing  for  a  system  of  instruction,  might  not  be  adop 
ed,  is  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  congress.  Tl 
constitution  has  vested  in  the  general  government  an  ii 
dependent  authority  upon  the  subject  of  the  militia,  whh 
renders  its  action  essential  to  the  establishment  or  in 
provement  of  the  system.  And  I  recommend  the  matt 
to  your  consideration,  in  the  conviction,  that  the  state  i 
this  important  arm  of  the  public  defence  requires  yoi 
attention. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  the  wise  and  humai 
policy  of  transferring  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  si< 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  remnants  of  our  aboriginal  tribe 
with  their  own  consent,  and  upon  just  terms,  has  be< 
steadily  pursued,  and  is  approaching,  1  trust,  its  consun 
mation.  By  reference  to  the  report  of  the  secretary 
war,  and  to  "the  documents  submitted  with  it,  you  will  si 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  since  your  last  sessio 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  various  matters  eonnected  wi 
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Indian  relations.  With  one  exception,  every  subject 
riving  any  question  of  conflicting  jurisdiction,  or  of 
diar  difficulty,  has  been  happily  disposed  of,  and  the 
miction  evidently  gains  ground  among  the  Indians,  that 
r  removal  to  the  country  assigned  by  the  U.  States  for 
r  permanent  residence,  furnishes  the  only  hope  of 
r  ultimate  prosperity. 

7ith  that  portion  of  the  Cherokees,  however,  living 
in  the  state  of  Georgia,  it  has  been  found  impraetica- 
as  yet,  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  Such  was 
mxiety  to  remove  all  the  grounds  of  complaint,  and 
ring  to  a  termination  the  difficulties  in  which  they 
involved,  that  I  directed  the  very  liberal  propositions 
i  made  to  them  which  accompany  the  documents  here- 
submitted.  They  cannot  but  have  seen  in  these  of- 
the  evidence  of  the  strongest  disposition  on  the  part 
e  government,  to  deal  justly  and  liberally  with  them, 
mple  indemnity  was  offered  for  their  present  posses- 
i,  a  liberal  provision  for  their  future  support  and  im- 
ement,  and  full  security  for  their  private  and  politi- 
•ights.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  have 
ailed  respecting  the  just  claims  of  these  people,  there 
probably  be  none  respecting  the  liberality  of  the  pro- 
ions,  and  very  little  respecting  the  expediency  of 

immediate  acceptance.  They  were,  however,  re- 
el, and  thus  the  position  of  these  Indians  remains  un- 
*ed,  as  do  the  views  communicated  in  my  message  to 
enate  of  February,  1830. 

efer  you  to  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
which  accompanies  this  message,  for  a  detail  of  the 
itions  of  that  branch  of  the  service  during  the  pre- 
hear. 

sides  the  general  remarks  on  some  of  the  transac- 
of  our  navy,  presented  in  the  view  which  has  been 
i  of  our  foreign  relations,  I  seize  this  occasion  to 
:  to  your  notice  the  increased  protection  which  it 
ifforded  to  our  commerce  and  citizens  on  distant 
without  any  augmentation  of  the  force   in  commis- 

In  the  gradual  improvement  of  its  pecuniary  con- 
,  in  the  constant  progress  in  the  collection  of  mate- 
suitable  for  use  during  future  emergencies,  and  in 
jnstruction  of  vessels  and  the  buildings  necessary  to 
preservation  and  repair,  the  present  state  of  this 
h  of  the  service  exhibits  the  fruits  of  that  vigilance 
are  which  are  so  indispensable  to  its  efficiency. — 
)us  new  suggestions  contained  in  the  annexed  re- 
as  well  as  others  heretofore  submitted  to  congress, 
orthy  of  your  attention;  but  none  more  60  than  that 
g  the  renewal,  for  another  term  of  six  years,  of  the 
al  appropriation  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 

>m  the  accompanying  report  of  the  post  master  ge- 
you  will  also  perceive  that  that  department  con- 
i  to  extend  its  usefulness  without  impairing  its  re- 
es,  or  lessening  the  accommodations  which  it  affords 
I  secure  and  rapid  transportation  of  the  mail. 
:g  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  congress  to  the  views 
jfore  expressed  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  choosing 
resident  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 
)  those  respecting  the  tenure  of  office  generally. — ■ 
mpressed  with  the  justness  of  those  views  and  with 
riief  that  the  modifications  suggested  on  those  sub- 
if  adopted,  will  contribute  to  the  prosperity  and 
my  of  the  country,  I  earnestly  recommend  them  to 
consideration  at  this  time. 

ive  heretofore  pointed  out  defects  in  the  law  for 
liing  official  frauds,  especially  within  the  District  of 
nbia.  It  has  been  found  almost  impossible  to  bring 
ous  culprits  to  punishment,  and  according  to  the 
on  of  the  court  for  this  district,  a  prosecution  is 
i  by  the  lapse  of  two  years  after  the  fraud  has  been 
ikted.  It  may  happen  a<rain  as  it  has  already  hap- 
i,  that  during  the  whole  two  years,  all  the  evidences 
fraud  may  be  in  the  possession  of  the  culprit  him- 
However  proper  the  limitation  may  be  in  rela- 
}  private  citizens,  it  would  seem  that  it  ought  not  to 
ence  running  in  favor  of  public  officers  until  they 
:  of  office. 

3  judiciary  system  of  the  United  States  remains  im- 
>t.  Of  the  nine  western  and  south  western  states, 
only  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  circuit  court.  Ohio, 
icky  and  Tennessee,  are  embraced  in  the  general 
05  but  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Mis- . 


sissippi  and  Louisiana,  have  only  district  courts.  If  the 
existing  system  be  a  good  one,  why  should  it  not  be  ex- 
tended? If  it  be  a  bad  one,  why  is  it  suffered  to  exist? 
The  new  states  were  promised  equal  rights  and  privi- 
leges when  they  came  into  the  union,  and  such  are  the 
guarantees  of  the  constitution.  Nothing  can  be  more  ob- 
vious than  the  obligation  of  the  general  government  to 
place  all  the  states  on  the  same  footing,  in  relation  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  I  trust  this  duty  will  be  ne- 
glected no  longer. 

On  many  of  the  subjects  to  which  your  attention  is  in- 
vited in  this  communication,  it  is  a  source  of  gratification 
to  reflect  that  the  steps  to  be  now  adopted  are  uninfluenc- 
ed by  the  embarrassments  entailed  upon  the  country  by 
the  wars  through  which  it  has  passed.  In  regard  to  most 
of  our  great  interests,  we  may  consider  ourselves  as  just 
starting  in  our  career,  and,  after  a  salutary  experience, 
about  to  fix  upon  a  permanent  basis  the  policy  best  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  faci- 
litate their  progress  towards  the  most  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  liberty.  On  an  occasion  so  interesting  and 
important  in  our  history,  and  of  such  anxious  concern  to 
the  friends  of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  it  is  our 
imperious  duty  to  lay  aside  all  selfish  and  local  conside- 
rations, and  be  guided  by  a  lofty  spirit  of  devotion  to  the 
great  principles  on  which  our  institutions  are  founded. 

That  this  government  may  be  so  administered  as  to 
preserve  its  efficiency  in  promoting  and  securing  these 
general  objects  should  be  the  only  aim  of  our  ambition, 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  too  carefully  examine  its  struc- 
ture, in  order  that  we  may  not  mistake  its  powers,  or  as- 
sume those  which  the  people  have  reserved  to  them- 
selves, or  have  preferred  to  assign  to  other  agents.  We 
should  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  conside- 
rations which  induced  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to 
withhold  from  the  general  government  the  power  to  re- 
gulate the  great  mass  of  the  business  and  concerns  of  the 
people,  have  been  fully  justified  by  experience;  and  that 
it  cannot  now  be  doubted  that  the  genius  of  all  our  in- 
stitutions prescribes  simplicity  and  economy  as  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  reform  which  is  yet  to  be  effected  in 
the  present  and  future  execution  of  the  functions  bestowed 
on  us  by  the  constitution. 

Limited  to  a  general  superintending  power  to  main- 
tain peace  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  prescribe  laws 
on  a  few  subjects  of  general  interest,  not  calculated  to 
restrict  human  liberty,  but  to  enforce  human  rights,  this 
government  will  find  its  strength  and  its  glory  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  these  plain  and  simple  duties.  Re- 
lieved by  its  protecting  shield  from  the  fear  of  war  and 
the  apprehension  of  oppression,  the  free  enterprise  of  our 
citizens,  aided  by  the  states  sovereignties,  will  work  out 
improvements  and  ameliorations  which  cannot  fail  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  great  truth,  that  the  people  can  go- 
vern themselves,  is  not  only  realized  in  our  example, 
but  that  it  is  done  by  a  machinery  in  government  so  simple 
and  economical  as  scarcely  to  be  felt.  That  the  Al- 
mighty Ruler  of  the  universe  may  so  direct  our  delibera- 
tions, and  overrule  our  acts  as  to  make  us  instrumental 
in  securing  a  result  so  dear  to  mankind,  is  my  most  ear- 
nest and  sincere  prayer.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 
December  Ath,  1832. 

PRICES  CURRENT  AT  BALTIMORE.— NOV.  23. 


[Extracted  from  the  American  Fanner.] 


Flour — best  white 

Howard  street 


barrel 


city  mills 

Corn  meal .     .     .    . 

Wheat— best  white 

— red     . 


6  75  a  7  25 
6  18|  a  6  25 
5  87*  a  6  00 
3  50    a 


Corn— old       

new 

Clover  seed 

Timothy 

Flaxseed 

Whiskey — 1st  proof    .    .    . 
Wool — washed 

Saxony    .     .     . 

merino  and  mixed 


al 


gallon 
pound 


common   . 

Plaster  of  Paris  .     .     .     , 
Prime  beef— on  the  hoof 

Wood— oak 

pine 


ton 

hund. 

cord 


1  20 
1  16 

76 

60 
7  00 
4  50 

1  50 
33    a 

45 .  a  50 
28  a  42 
25    a     28 

4  37ia 

5  00    a  5  50 
4  00    a  4  50 

2  25    a  2  50 


Unwashed  wool,  nearly  one  half  less  than  the  prices  above 
quoted. 
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OCf-We  are  now  partly  "through  the  thick"  of  the  do- 
cuments and  papers  which, demanded  a  speedy  insertion, 
and  hope  to  have  some  worn  for  other  things:  for,  though 
the  publication  and  preservation  of  such  articles  is  the 
leading  purpose  of  the  Register,  very  many  of  our  read- 
ers desire  to  have,  also,  some  other  sort  of  matter. 

^»We  shall,  with  all  promptitude,  give  the  reports 
from  the  different  departments  which  accompanied  the 
president's  message,  and  add  some  of  the  details  as  soon 
as  we  can — especially  the  statistical  statements. 

The  reports  from  the  treasury,  war,  navy,  and  post  office 
departments  are  ahle  papers,  and  easily  understood — 
though  there  are  parts  in  some  of  them  to  which  many 
cannot  give  their  assent. 

OCf^'We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident" — 
That  the  right  of  a  people  to  protect  their  own  indus- 
try, by  "regulations  of  commerce,  "is  "natural  and  una- 
lienable." 

That  such  right  is  acknowledged  in  the  PRAC- 
TICE OF  EVERT  COMMERCIAL  NATION  "UNDER  HEAVEN".  " 

That  "free  trade''''  is  a  thing  of  British  manufacture, 
made  for  exportation,  like  log-wood-dyed  blue  cloths, 
and  altogether  unfitted  for  British  use;  seeing  that  our 
bread-stuffs  and  meats,  fish  and  oil,  timber  and  lumber, 
rice  and  tobacco — nay,  any  tiling  which  we  produce,  cot- 
ton excepted,  is  really  or  virtually  prohibited  to  British 
consumers,  unless  in  stinted  quantities,  by  excessive  im- 
positions on  American  products  imported. 

That  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  nation  to  de- 
mand and  receive  reciprocity  in  its  trade  with  others — 
and,  if  not  obtained,  to  place  "regulations  of  trade" 
against  "regulations  of  trade,"  and  force  an  equalized 
commerce,  or  forbid  interchanges  of  commodities. 

That  duties  on  goods  imported,  -with  a  sole  view  to  re- 
venue, and  to  furnish  ALL  the  revenue  required  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  -would  be  a  '■'■palpable'''' 
violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States — the 
principle  of  which  is,  that  taxation  and  representa- 
tion shall  go  hand-in-hand:  a  violation,  which,  to  use 
the  language  of  some  in  the  south,  "cannot  be  submitted 
to"  by  a  great  majority  of  the  American  people,  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  this  matter. 

That  the  people  of  the  middle  and  western  states,  (be- 
ing also  a  large  majority),  have  a  much  greater  interest  in 
the  products  of  their  fields  and  flocks,  than  those  of  the 
south  have  in  the  production  of  cotton — but  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  former  do  not  materially  clash  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  latter. 

In  fine— that  a  steady  and  vigorous  exercise  of  the 
"right  to  regulate  trade"  is  quite  as  important  to  the  grain 
growing,  manufacturing  and  navigating  states,  as  the  right 
of  representation  for  slaves  is  to  the  rest  of  the  states  of  this 
union;  and  that  the  last  may  be  questioned,  or  "nullifi- 
ed," -with  quite  as  much  reason  as  the  first. 

OCf-The  present  sheet  is  nearly  filled  with  three  arti- 
cles: the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury— 
the  message  of  governor  Hamilton  to  the  legislature"  of 
South  Carolina,  re-assembled  to  carry  into  effect  the  or- 
dinance of  the  convention — and  the  proclamation  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  that 
ordinance,  and  the  mad  proceedings  which  are  expected 
to  flow  from  it. 

On  the  first,  we  shall  offer  some  remarks  in  the  course 
of  certain  discussions  in  which  we  expect  to  be  soon  en- 
gaged. The  secretary  of  the  treasury  lias,  surely,  "turn- 
ed sharp  corners,"  or  wonderfully  changed  his  "opinions, 
concerning  the  protection  of  the"  domestic  industry  and 
the  bank,  within  a  few  months  past. 

The  second — the  message  of  governor  Hamilton,  needs 
no  comment.    Its  insertion  belongs  to  the  present  state  of 
things — and  also  ;is  prefatory  to 
Vol.  XLIII— Sib.  17.' 


The  third— or  the  president's  proclamation.  There 
are  parts  of  this  paper  to  which  individuals  will  object, 
and  for  different  reasons — but  it  is  a  powerful  appeal  to 
the  good  sense  of  persons  of  all  parties;  and,  while  it 
manifests  the  resolution  of  the  president  to  put  down 
practical  nullification  in  South  Carolina — 'it  completely 
nullifies  the  contracted  and  starched  theories  of  the"F»r- 
ginia  school  of  politicians,"  and  does  not  seem  to  accord 
with  certain  opinions  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  expressed  in 
his  letter  of  the  4th  October  last,  to  the  jYort/t  Carolina 
committee — for  which  see  page  125  of  the  present  vo- 
lume. The  argumentative  part  of  the  proclamation  very 
nearly,  if  not  to  the  fullest  extent,  sustains  the  views  of  those 
who  have  contended  for  a  liberal  construction  of  the  con- 
stitution— and  especially  for  this  great  and  vital  princi- 
ple, that  the  right  of  construction  must  rest  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  states, 
expressed  under  the  forms  of  the  constitution — and  that 
any  other  construction  cannot  be  rightful,  and  will  run 
into  treason,  if  carried  out  after  the  manner  proposed  by 
the  state  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Livingston  has  the  cre- 
dit of  preparing  this  paper,  which  he  has  countersigned 
as  secretary  of  state' — and  though,  as  before  observed, 
there  are  parts  of  it.  to  which  some  will  object,  as  a  whole 
it  must  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  highest  commendation, 
as  well  for  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  argument,  as  the 
vigorous  patriotism  which  it  instils  into  the  public  mind. 
And  as  we  said  in  a  former  dark  period  of  our  history, 
we  say  now — '"Live  the  constitution." 

{)CMt  is  due,  not  only  to  the  long-established  fidelity 
and  unquestioned  ability  of  the  editors  of  the  "National 
Intelligencer,"  but  in  respect  to  ourselves  by  rendering 
common  justice  to  others,  to  say— that,  for  our  sketches 
of  the  proceedings  and  debates  in  congress,  (unless 
otherwise  designated),  we  are  generally  indebted  to  that 
ably  conducted  journal:  and,  though  "many  a  time  and 
oft"  "differences  of  opinion"  and  ink-shedding  contro- 
versies have  existed  between  its  editors  and  ourselves— 
we  have  always  had  occasion  to  admire  the  extraordinary 
accuracy,  the  rigid  impartiality  and  indefatigable  indus- 
try of  the  "National  Intelligencer,"  in  its  issues  of  the 
proceedings  and  debates  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States.  And,  on  this  particular  subject,  we  do  not  think 
it  presumption  to  say,  that  there  is  some  right  of  judg- 
ment with  us — for,  perhaps,  for  twenty-five  years  past,  no 
man  living  has  had  more  experience  of  what  is  here  stat- 
ed, in  frequent  examinations  and  comparisons  of  the  de- 
bates and  proceedings,  than  ourselves — resulting  from 
the  nature  of  our  business,  and  the  constant  habit  of  con- 
densing and  frequently  of  reviewing  the  facts  as  stated 
by  them,  which  the  editors  of  daily  journals  have  not 
either  the  leisure  nor  the  necessity  to  do.  In  mak- 
ing these  remarks,  no  unfriendly  spirit  exists  as  to  any 
of  the  former,  or  present,  editors  of  public  papers  at 
Washington — it  is  a  simple  offering  of  respectful  com- 
mendation for  public  services  rendered.  It  is  proper  to 
add,  however,  that  the  editors  of  the  "Intelligencer"  are 
not  responsible  for  our  presentations  from  their  reports, 
except  in  the  facts  so  far  as  they  are  stated  by  us — for 
we  cannot  give  the  -whole,  as  published  by  them. 

Manufacture  of  flour.    We  have  recently  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Mr.  Nathan   Tyson's  apparatus,  at  his  large 


mill  on  Jones'  Fall;,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  flour,  which,  de- 
scending from  the  bolts,  is  passed  through  two  revolving  me- 
tallic cylinders,  enclosed  in  a  furnace,  heated  with  anthracite 
coal,  and  from  thence  reconveyed  in  the  usual  manner  to  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  mill,  and  cooled,  packed,  &c. 

The  apparatus  is  very  simple,  and  the  cost  of  the  fixtures  in- 
considerable, compared  with  the  object  of  this  improvement— 
and  the  whole  current  expenses  do  not  exceed  a  cent  and  an 
half  on  a  barrel  of  flour.  The  purpose  is  to  discharge  the  mois- 
ture from  the  flour,  and  the  dampness  which  constantly  escapes 
from  the  furnace,  plainly  shews  a  much  greater  quantity  of  such 
moisture  than  any  one  would  have  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
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ieal.  By  totally  disengaging  this  moisture,  it  is  believed  that 
our  may  be  kept  sweet  in  any  climate.  This  apparatus  lias 
eon  in  operation  about  eighteen  months,  and,  as  yet,  not  a  single 
arrel  of  flour  which  passed  through  it,  has  shewn  any  degree 
f  acidity,  though  several  lots  have  been  sent  to  Brazil,  where 
,  was  highly  approved.  Mr.  Tyson  is  of  opinion  that,  every 
isposition  to  fermentation  being  destroyed  by  his  process,  flour 
lay  be  kept  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  without  the  slightest 
ijury  to  any  of  its  good  qualities. 
To  millers  in  the  western  country  especially,  as  well  as  to 
thers,  we  think  that  this  improvement  is  one  of  great  value. 

Election  of  vuksidt.nt  and  vick  rur.sinEVT.  The 
otes  of  the  colleges,  so  far  as  heard  from,  were— as  -was 
xpected;  and  it  "is  not  just  now  worth  while  to  notice 
hem  specially.  The  vote  of  Virginia  Avas  given  to  Mr. 
^an  Buren,  and  of  Pennsylvania  to  Mr.  Wilkins.  Two 
if  the  Maryland  electors  eould  not  attend,  on  account  of 
ickness,  and,  instead  of  7  for  Messrs.  Clay  and  Sergeant, 
here  were  only  5  votes  given  for  them; 

Claims  agatnst  Naples.  The  U.  S.  ship  Concord 
las  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II.  in  which  came  pas- 
enger,  Mr.  JWfeon,  our  miuister  at  Naples — who  has 
ucceeded  in  effecting  a  treaty  with  Naples,  providing  for 
poilations  committed  on  the  commerce  of  the  United 
states  when  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Murat  occupied  the 
hrone. 

One  acfeount  says  that  the  amount  stipulated  to  he  paid, 
in  nine  annual  instalments,  with  an  interest  of  4  per«ent.j 
s  equal  to  2,115^000  dollars— another  that  it  is  2,150,800 
lucats,  equal  to  $1,720,000.  It  is  added,  that  the  claims 
lad  been  refused  only  three  days  before  the  present  treaty 
,vas  concluded,  and  despatches  to  that  effect  were  actually 
forwarded  to  our  government  by  Mr.  Nelson.*  This 
fortunate  conclusion  of  the  negotiation  is  attributed  to  our 
laval  demonstrations  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  capital. 

A  very  large  part  of  these  claims  is  held  in  Baltimore, 
shiefly  centered  in  the  hands  of  one  individual. 

NouTii  Carolina.  There  was  an  animated  contest 
n  the  election  of  a  governor  of  this  state,  to  which  there 
were  three  parties,  and  the.  ballot.ings  lasted  three  days. 
On  the  first,  ballot,  the  votes  were— for  Mr.  Spaight  78, 
Mr.  Branch  56,  Mr.  Polk  51.  On  the  second  'ballot, 
Mr.  Polk  being  withdrawn,  there  w  re  50  blank  votes. 
After  this  Mr.  Swain  was  put  in  nomination,  and  the  vote 
stood,  Spaight.  80,  Swain  56,  Branch  51.  Finally,  Mr. 
Branch  was  withdrawn,  and,  :>.fter  several  ballots,  judge 
Swain  obtained  99  votes  [elected],  Mr.  Spaight  85,  Mr. 
Bryan  4  and  f>  blanks. 

State  printer — Messrs.  Lawrence  Sc  Lemay  have  been 
superceded  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Elamsay — for  Mr.  R.  98, 
L.&  L.  80,  and  10  scattering.  This  is  set  forth  as  shew- 
ing the  preponderance  of  the  "  /  an  Buren  party," 'in  the 
legislature. 

Georgia.  The  finances  of  the  state;  of  Georgia  appear 
to  be  in  a  very  embarrassed  condition.  The  nominal  ba- 
lance in  the  treasury  for  the  last  year  is  only  $15,896. 
The  receipts  having  been  $250,866,  and  the  expenditures 
$240,970. 

From  this  small  balance  "is  to  be  deducted  $10,000  in 
stock  of  the  bank  of  Georgia,  received  from  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Oconee  river;"  the  real  balance  is  there- 
fore less  than  $6,000.  Besides  this,  the  state  owes  the 
Central  bank  $92,830  for  cash  advanced  on  executive 
warrants  during  the  last  year,  the  treasury  being  empty. 
There  is  a  clear  deficiency  of  nearly  $",000,  and  at  least 
$70,000  more  are  required  to  meet'  the  appropriations  of 
the  legislature,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  current  expenses  of  the  state- 
One  of  the  commissioners  of  the  land  lottery  of  this 
state,  now  drawing  at.  Milledgeyille,  has  been  impeached 
for  "high  crimes,  misdemeanor,  and  forgery."  One  of 
the  tracts  of  land  which  he  contrived  to  draw  for  himself, 
is  the  residence  of  Ridge,  the  Cherokee  chief,  and  is  es- 
timated to  be  worth  $40,000. 

He  has  been  arrested  by  the  warrant  of  the  speaker. 
His  name  is  given  in  the  Savannah  Georgian,  Shadrach 
Bogan,  of  Gwinnett  county. 


I  -ouisiana.  Much  complaint  is  made  of  illegal  voting 
in  this  state,  at  the  recent  election  of  electors  of  presi- 
dent— 'and  some  documents  have  been  published  which 
bear  an  extraordinary,  and,  indeed,  an  alarming  charac- 
ter. We  shall  notice  them  hereafter.  There  is  an  es- 
sential difference,  truly,  between  the  right  and  freedom 
of  suffrage,  and  the  abuse  of  it. 


South  Caholixa,  Sec.  The  following  gentlemen  have 
been  appointed  (by  the  legislature)  electors  of  president 
and  vice  president  of  the  United  States: 

Robert  J.  Turubull,  W.  Thompson,  jun.  Wm.  Du- 
bose,  W.  B.  Seabrook,  Benj.  Hart,  Thos.  Evans,  Elijah 
Watson,  Samuel  Cherry,  Thomas  Lyles,  Thomas  Dugan, 
Joseph  S.  Shelton. 

And  they  voted  for  John  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  for  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  Henry  Lee,  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  vice  president.  Mr.  Lee  is  the  author  of  some 
"free  trade"  essays. 

From  what  we  see  of  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature 
of  this  state,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  manner  of  doubt, 
—but  that  the  majority  will  give  effect  to  the  ordinance, 
of  nullification,  and  carry  out  all  the  propositions  con- 
tained in  the  message  of  gov.  Hamilton! 

A  letter  dated  Colombia,  Nov.  30,  and  published  in 
the  Charleston  Mercury,  says — 'The  sitting  of  the  day 
threatens  to  be  utterly  dull. 

The  federal  committee  will  report  no  bill  till  Mondav. 
Meanwhile,  besides  the  bill  of  civil  remedies,  which  I 
mentioned  yesterday,  it  is  engaged  on  the  provisions  of  a 
penal  act,  of  which  this  is  the  projet: 

Against  all  persons  who  shall  seize  the  person  or  goods 
of  a  citizen,  tor  the  purpose  of  collecting  duties  upon 
imported  merchandise,  fine  not  less  than  $1,000,  nor 
more  than  $ — 


"Another  account  says  that  the  king  yielded  oily  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Mr.  Nelson  presented  himself  to  take  leave—fearful 
of  consequences! 


with  imprisonment  from  six  months 
to  two  years. 

For  the  attempt  merely,  to  do  such  unlawful  acts,  half 
the  rate  of  fine,  and  half  the  term  of  imprisonment. 

These,  you  see,  will  reach  the  custom  house  officers, 
from  the  tide-waiter  upwards. 

The  attorney  who  shall  bring  process  for  the  collec- 
tion of  bonds  for  duties,  either  in  the  state  or  in  the  U.  S. 
courts,  shall   be  struck  from  the  rolls  of  the  state  courts. 

The  marshal  who  shall  serve  writs,  &c.  in  such  actions, 
shall  be  fined  from  500  to  $5,000,  and  imprisonment  from 
3  to  12  months. 

1  '  lerk  of  any  court,  who  shall  grant  a  copy  of  the 
record,  for  the  purpose  of  an  appeal  to  the  United  Slates 
courts,  will  also  be  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
To  guard  this,  copies  of  records  only  to  be  given  upon 
security  that  they  will  not  be  used  for  such  purpose,  and 
upon  special  permission  of  the  court. 

The  committee  on  federal  relations  has  brought  in  a 
report,  to  direct  the  governor  to  demand  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  U.  S.  troops  from  the  Charleston  ar- 
senal. 

The  military  committee  will  report  a  bill  on  the  mili- 
tia, in  a  few  days. 

The  same  paper  had  the  following  paragraph,  when 
speaking  of  the  governor's  message  above  alluded  to — 

"The  same  spirit,  which  has  destroyed  the  harmonv 
and  endangered  the  permanency  of  the  confederacy  for 
money,  may,  when  baulked  of  its  prey,  be  urged  by  re- 
sentment to  cut  through  with  the  sword  the  constitutional 
harriers  which  it  has  already  scaled  by  fraud.  We  have. 
no  right  to  rely  with  certainty,  that  any  considerations  of 
justice  will  restrain  the  defenders  of  injustice — ov  any 
respect  for  the  constitution  will  beget  a  temperance  in 
those  with  whom  our  cause  of  quarrel  is,  that  they  have 
trampled  the  constitution  under  foot.  It  behooves  us, 
then,  to  go  into  the  struggle  armed  at  all  points,  Uuiimis 
opibusque  parati.''  Let  the  federal  government  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  spirit  in  which  coercion  will  be  met. 
Let  them  not  expect  to  strike  terror  by  a  coup  de.  main, 
or  dream  that  they  will  meet  in  Carolina  a  Neapolitan 
mob,  who  would  disperse  with  the  smoke  of  the  first  mus- 
ket shot  of  the  tyrant.  No,  the  true  language  of  Carolina 
to  her  enemies  is — let  one  menacing  federal  bavonet  glit- 
ter upon  our  borders— and  the  federal  union  is'dissol'ved 
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—it  is  a  war  of  sovereigns,  not  a  civil  war,  and,  il*  you 
press  it,  let  it  be  'war  to  the  knife.''  " 

QCf» Whether  the  proclamation  of  the  president,  insert- 
ed in  subsequent  pages,  will  have  effect  to  allay  the  ex- 
citement, or  add  fury  to  its  madness — remains  to  be  seen. 
The  leaders  have  gone  too  far  to  retrace  their  steps;  but 
the  people  may  easily  arrest  their  progress  and  sink  them 
into  nothing — if  they  please. 

The  following  case  is  also  presented,  to  add  to  existing 
difficulties: 

Macon,  Geo.  Nov.  30.  Mr.  Elisha  W.  Chester,  coun- 
sel for  the  Cherokees,  lias  notified  the  governor  that  ap- 
plication would  he  made  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  at  its  session,  on  the  3d  day  of  February, 
1833,  to  issue  further  process  to  carry  into  effect  its  for- 
mer judgments  and  decree,  rendered  in  certain  cases, 
wherein  S.  A.  Worcester  and  Elizur  Butler  are  consi- 
dered plaintiffs  in  error,  vs.  the  state  of  Georgia,  defend- 
ant in  error.  The  governor  yesterday  communicated  the 
notice  to  the  legislature,  expressing  the  same  unequivo- 
cal resistance  to  this  usurpation  of  sovereign  rights,  as  he 
has  heretofore  recommended,  and  repeating  his  same  de- 
termination to  resist  it  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  autho- 
rity. 

The  communication  of  the  governor  was  referred  to 
the  joint  committee  on  the  state  of  the  republic* 

\_Adverther. 

fjQ'The  legislature  of  Georgia,  however,  has  passed, 
(102  to  51)  the  following  resolution — among  others.: 

" Resolved,  That  we  abhor  the  doctrine  of  nullification, 
as  neither  a  peaceful  nor  constitutional  remedy;  but  on 
the  contrary,  as  tending  to  civil  commotion  and  disunion; 
and  while  we  deplore  the  rash  and  revolutionary  mea- 
sures recently  adopted  by  a  convention  of  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  we  deem  it  a  paramount  duty  to  warn 
our  fellow  citizens  against  adopting  her  mischievous  po- 
licy." 

The  president  is  resolved  to  execute  the  laws — the.  or- 
dinance of  South  Carolina  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, and  measures  are  being  taken  for  that  purpose.  A 
large  detachment  of  the  U.  S.  troops  will  soon  he  in  gar- 
rison at  Charleston,  under  command  of  col.  Bankhead, 
and  it  is  stated  that  several  revenue  cutters  and  other  ves-, 
sels  are  prepared  to  assist.  Gen.  Scott  was  at  Charles- 
ton, but  had  proceeded  to  Savannah' — for  what  purpose  is 
not  stated.  It  is  reported  that  many  persons  were  pre- 
paring to  leave  Charleston,  with  such  of  their  property 
as  they  can  take  away  with  them.  All  who  do  not  disa- 
vow their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  are  disfranchis- 
ed by  the  ordinance.  Gen.  Hayne  has  been  elected  go- 
vernor of  the  state. 

We  have  had  some  reports  of  excesses  at  Charleston, 
of  "appeals  to  force,"  and  fatal  effects  from  them:  but 
theyr  are,  at  least,  premature. 

Brief  notices.  William  C.  Rives,  late  minister  to 
France,  has  been  elected  a  senator  of  the  United  States, 
from  Virginia,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Tazewell,  resigned. 
It  was  thought  that  Mr.  Randolph  would  have  been  cho- 
sen, but  his  friends  did  not  bring  him  forward.  There 
was  no  regular  opposition  to  Mr.  Itives. 

Thomas  H.  Benton  has  been  re-elected  a  senator  in 
congress.  His  vote  was  46,  and  the  whole  number 
against  him  22.  The  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  ticket  of 
electors  succeeded  in  Missouri  by  a  majority  of  about 
4,000.  '  J       ' 

John  Black,  appointed  a  senator  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  governor  of  Mississippi,  in  the  recess  of  the  le- 
gislature, has  taken  his  seat,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Ellis, 
appointed  a  judge  in  the  United  States  court,  at  the  last 
session  of  congress. 

It  is  very  strongly  asserted,  that  the  editor  of  the  "New- 
York  Standard"  had  the  president's  message  in  type,  be- 
fore it  was  presented  to  congress — and  directly  charged, 
that  great  speculations,  alias  swindlings,  were  made  on 
contracted-for  sales  of  the  stock  of  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 


*  We  have  heard  it  suggested,  that  Georgia,  having,  accomplish- 
ed her  purposes  as  to  the  Cherokees  and  their  lands,  would  re- 
lease the  missionaries  and  so  end  the  present  case  before  the 
supreme  court— but  tiie  preceding  statement  does  not  justify 
such  a  conclusion.  [Ed.  Reg. 


ed  Slates,  by  those  let  into  the  secret  of  the  contents  of 
the  message!!!  The  statements  on  this  subject  have 
reached  a  point  at  which  it  would  seem  that  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  these  reports  must  soon  be  established.  At 
present,  we  cannot  do  more  than  thus  notice  them. 

Ill  the  month  of  October  last,  seven  wolves  and  as  many 
bears,  were  killed  in  the  town  of  Sandwich,  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  former  had  killed  more  than  seventy  •beefs, 
and  mangled  many  more. 

Gideon  Lee, esq.  (according  to  arrangements  previous- 
ly made  in  caucus!)  has  been  elected  mayor  of  New  York, 
and  the  choice  seems  to  give  general  satisfaction.  The 
votes  were  for  Mr.  Lee  19,  Mr.  Bowne,  present  mayor, 
5,  and  2  blanks. 

A  bank,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Havana.  Money  is  received  on  deposit,  and 
one  per  cent,  allowed  the  depositor,  though  it  may  be 
withdrawn  at  pleasure.  The  premium  on  discounts  is  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  is  under  cljarge 
of  three  directors. 

The  United  States  Gazette  says—- WTe  understand  that 
one  of  the  locomotives  on  the  New  Castle  rail  road,  car- 
ried across  the  road  on  Saturday,  (Dec.  1),  14  cars,  con- 
taining 150  passengers,  GO  thousand  dollars  in  specie,  and 
about  five  tons  of  baggage.  Notwithstanding  a  tremen- 
dous gale  of  wind  ahead,  the  distance  was  performed  in 
one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 

The  Maine  papers  have  been  making  considerable 
clatter  about  a  coal  mine,  said  to  have  been  found  on  the 
Kennebec  river  in  that  state.  It  turns  out  to  be  one  of 
those  mines  so  plenty  in  all  New  England — a  stone  ledge. 
The  rock  is  of  that  species  denominated  Schorl — black, 
crumbling,  and  somewhat  resembling  coal;  but  it  will  no 
more  ignite  than  the  north  wes>t  corner  of  an  iceberg. 

[  Traveler. 
Josiah  Quincy,  esq.  under  date  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
28th  Nov.  1832,' says — The  subscriber  has  received  from 
general  Lafayette  a  letter  stating  that  "a  Frenchman  of 
tho  name  of  JWlleret,  a  merchant,  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Boston  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  died  there  at  the  age  of 
94  years,  and  that  an  estate  of  500,000  francs  depends 
upon  information  to  be  obtained  concerning  him." 

It  is  requested  that  any  information  concerning  Milleret 
may  be  addressed  to  Nathaniel  G.  Snelling,  esq.  Boston, 
or  Mr.  Quincy. 

One  young  woman  was  killed,  and  another  barely  es- 
caped death,  by  the  use  of  charcoal  in  their  bed-room,  at 
Troy. 

In  the  town  of  Mansfield,  Conn,  the  past  season,  raw- 
silk  has  been  grown  to  the  value  of  $35,000. 

Abraham  Shelby,  of  Milford,  Bucks  county,  Pa.  has 
an  orchard  of  3,000  white  mulberry  trees. 

The  Troy  steam  tow-boat  lately  arrived  at  New  York 
with  seven  freight-barges,  carrying  ttvo  thousand  tons  of 
goods.     The  navigation  of  the  canals  is  closed  by  ice. 

A  regular  war  lately  took  place  between  the  seamen, 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  Irishmen,  on  the  other,  at  Port- 
land, Maine.  The  latter  were  defeated,  and  scattered, 
and  not  to  be  found  by  the  victors. 

Five  natives  of  the  Sandwich  islands  arrived  at  Salem 
in  the  Charles  Dagget,  from  Manilla — they  were  attached 
to  the  brig  Niagara,  while  trading  in  the  Pacific,  and  are 
hardyr,  robust  men. 

A  rendezvous  is  opened  at.  Philadelphia  for  the  enlist- 
ment of  500  men  for  the  United  States  Army. 

Three  arks  laden  with  coal,  and  one  laden  "with  salt, 
were  sunk,  within  a  few  days  past,  in  attempting  to  pass 
the  Nanticoke  dam,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna h. 

The  property7  left  by  madame  Bonaparte  to  Joseph,  as 
the  head  of  the  family,  is  valued  at  79  millions  of  franc*, 
or  more  than  15^  millions  of  dollars. 

There  was  a  slight  fall  of  snow,  at  Little  Rock,  Ar* 
kansas  on  the  7th  November,  the  earliest  ever  known  in 
that  territory. 

The  steam  boat  Portsmouth  has  exploded  on  the  Ohio, 
and  several  lives  are  reported  to  have  been  lost. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 
From  London  papers  to  the  24tA  October,  inclusive. 

GREAT    BRIT1AN    AND    IRELAND. 

Discontents  are  said  to  exist  in  the  British  army,  and  many 
soldiers  are  reported  to  be  in  oonfinement  because  of  things 
connected  with  political  feelings. 
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There  have  been  great  floods  In  tlie  north  of  England,  espe 
illy  in  the  Caldew,  by  which  many  manufacturing  establish- 
ehts  were  injured  or  destroyed. 

Ireland  remains  in  a  horrid  state.  The  county  of  Kilkenny 
as  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion,  "and  the  Protestant  had  no 
fety  for  his  life  or  property."  Mobs  of  persons  broke  open 
mses,  to  beat  or  murder  their  inmates.  On  the  other  hand, 
ere  are  brisk  movements  of  troops,  and  a  resolution  is  mam- 
st  to  enforce  the  laws— for  the  people  now  as  well  oppose  t.ie 
ivnient  of  rents  as  tithes. 

We  observe  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connel,  son  to  the  celebrated  re- 
rmer.has  married  a  Protestant  lady,  with  an  income  of  £1,400 
erling,  growing  out  of  tithes.  The  following  is  from  the  Lon- 
,n  Evening  Mail,  of  the  22d  October,  on  that  subject: 
"  \nd  will  Maurice,  himself  a  patriot  upon  a  small  scale,  the 
n'of  the  redoubtable  liberator— the  greatest  man  that  ever  liv- 
I— condescend  to  accept  money  wrung  from  the  widow  s 
anket,  and  extracted  from  the  orphan's  potato-pot?  (I  his  is 
e  slang  of  the  party.)  Ay  will  he,  and  be  right  glad  to  catch 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  two  or  three  more  such  wind 
lis  to  the  family  would  render  tithes  easy  of  collection,  and 
ing  them  into  repute,  as  a  very  pretty  and  well-circumstanced 
scription  of  property.  Mr.  Scott,  the  father-in-law  of  Mr. 
aurice  O'Connel,  is  a  very  considerable  lay  impropnetor  in 
e  county  of  Clare,  and  this  settlement  upon  his  new  con- 
ixion  proves  hiin  anything  than  a  foolish  calculator." 
American  stocks.  In  London  on  the  18th  of  October.  Unit- 
I  States  bank  shares,  £24  10s.  a  £24  15».  Three  per  cents, 
';  Penn.  fives,  110  a  ill£;  Philadelphia  lives,  city  stock,  104; 
hio  fives,  106^;  sixes.,  116^;  Mississippi,  111. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

Things  remain  as  they  were— unsettled.  No  calculation  can 
:  made  on  results.  A  great  quantity  of  speculative  matter  is 
[oat— as  usual.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Dutch  ports  will 
I  blockaded  by  a  combined  English  and  French  squadron. 

PORTUGAL. 

There  is  no  news  from  Portugal— but  a  London  paper  reports 
at  an  action  had  taken  place  between  the  fleets  of  Pedro  and 
iguel,  in  which  the  latter  suffered  much.  Large  bodies  of 
emits  were  leaving  England  to  join  Pedro,  at  Oporto,  with 
any  horses,  &c.    Also  some  respectable  officers  and  surgeons. 

MEXICO. 

Gen.  Fedraza,  invited  by  gen.  Santa  Anna  to  return  and  re- 
sume the  presidency,  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  at 
era  Cruz.  Santa  Anna,  who  with  a  force  of  from  8,000  to  15,000 
en  (as  variously  reported)  was  besieging  the  city  of  Mexico, 
id  raised  the  siege  and  gone  in  pursuit  of  Bustamente.  It 
as  believed  that  the  latter  would  be  defeated,  and  his  party 
it  down.  Bustamente  had  already  suffered  much  loss  in  a 
ittle  with  gen.  Cueste,  and  was  also  pursued  by  gen.  Monte- 
lma — but  the  first  named  had  previously  gained  some  import- 
it  advantages  in  the  battle  of  Gallinero.  Bustamente  is  called 
e  "usurper." 

TWENTY  SECOND  CONGRESS— SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

December  6.  The  president  laid  before  the  senate  the  fol- 
wing  message,  received  from  the  president  of  the  United 
ates: 

Washington,  December  6,  1832. 
j  the  senate  of  the  United  States: 
I  avail  myself  of  this  early  opportunity  to  return  to  the  senate, 

which  it  originated,  the  bill  entitled  "an  act  providing  for  the 
lal  settlement  of  the  claims  of  states  for  interest  on  advances 

the  United  States  made  during  the  late  war,"  with   the  rea- 
ms which  induced  me  to  withhold  my  approbation,  in  consc- 
ience of  which,  it  has  failed  to  become  a  law. 
This  bill  was  presented  to  me  for  my  signature  on  the  last  day 

your  session,  and  when  I  was  compelled  to  consider  a  variety 

other  bills  of  greater  urgency  to  the  public  service.  It  ob- 
ously  embraced  a  principle  in  the  allowance  of  interest  dif- 
rent  from  that  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of 
e  accounting  officers,  or  by  the  previous  legislation  of  con- 
ess,  in  regard  to  advances  by  the  states,  and  without  any  ap- 
trent  grounds  for  the  change. 

Previously  to  giving  my  sanction  to  so  great  an  extension  of 
e  practice  of  allowing  interest  upon  accounts  with  the  go- 
imment,  and  which,  in  its  consequences,  and  from  analogy 
ight  not  only  call  for  large  payments  from  the  treasury,  hilt 
sturh  the  great  mass  of  individual  accounts  long  since  finally 
ttled,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  make  a  more  thorough  investiga- 
»n  of  the  subject  than  it  was  possible  for  me  to  do  previously 

the  close  of  your  last  session.  I  adopted  this  course  the  more 
adily,  from  the  consideration  tbat  as  the  bill  contained  no  ap- 
opriation,  the  states  which  would  have  been  entitled  to  claim 

benefits,  could  not  have  received  them  without  the  fuller  le- 
gation of  congress. 

The  principle  which  this  bill  authorises,  varies  not  only  from 
e  practice  uniformly  adopted  by  many  of  the  accounting  of- 
ers  in  the  case  of  individual  accounts,  and  in  those  of  the 
ttes  finally  settled  and  closed  previously  to  your  last  session, 
t  also  from  that  pursued  under  the  act  of  your  last  session, 
•  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  the  claims  of  th(?  state  of 
mth  Carolina.  This  last  act  prescribed  no  particular  mode  for 
e  allowance  of  int.  rest,  which,  therefore,  in  conformitv  with 
e  directions  of  congress  in  previous  cases,  and  with  the  uni- 


form practice  of  the  auditor  by  whom  the  account  was  settled, 
was  computed  on  the  sums  expended  by  the  state  of  S.  Carolina 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  which  had  been 
repaid  to  the  state,  and  the  payments  made  by  the  United  States 
were  deducted  from  the  principal  sums,  exclusive  of  the  inte- 
rest; thereby  stopping  future  interest  on  so  much  of  the  prin- 
cipal as  had  been  reimbursed  by  the  payment. 

I  deem  it  proper,  moreover,  to  observe,  that  both  under  the 
act  of  the  5th  of  August,  1790,' and  that  of  the  12th  of  February, 
1793,  authorising  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  between  the 
United  Stales  and  the  individual  states,  arising  out  of  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  the  interest  on  these  accounts  was  computed 
in  conformity  with  the  practice  already  adverted  to,  and  from 
which  the  bill  now  returned  is  a  departure. 

With  these  reasons  and  considerations,  I  return  the  bill  to  the 
senate.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  message  was  ordered  to  be  laid 
on  the  table,  and  printed. 

December  10.     Mr.  Cloy  appeared  to-day,  and  took  his  seat. 

The  following  were  announced  as  the  standing  committees 
during  the  session. 

Foreign  relations— Messrs.  Forsyth,  King,  Bell,  Mangum  and 
Tomlinson. 

On  finance— Messrs.  Smith,  Tyler,  Silsbee,  Johnston  and  For- 
syth. 

On  commerce— Messrs.  King,  Dudley,  Silsbee,  Johnston  and 
Bibb. 

On  manufactures— Messrs.  Dickerson,  Clay,  Knight,  Miller 
and  Seymour. 

On  agriculture— Messrs.  Seymour,  Brown,  Robinson,  Wagga- 
man  and  Foot. 

On  military  affairs— Messrs.  Benton,  Troup,  Kane,  Clayton 
and  Tipton. 

On  the  militia— Messrs.  Robinson,  Clayton,  Waggaman,  Clay 
and  Hendricks. 

On  naval  affairs— Messrs.  Dallas,  Smith,  Robbins,  Webster 
and  Bibb. 

On  public  lands— Messrs.  Kane,  Tipton,  Moore,  Holmes  and 
Prentiss. 

On  private  land  claims— Messrs.  Poindexter,  Naudain,  Pren- 
tiss, Ruggles  and  Knight. 

On  Indian  affairs— Messrs.  Troup,  Benton,  Poindexter,  Wil- 
kins  and  Frelinghuvsen. 

On  claims— Messrs.  Ruggles,  Bell,  Naudain,  Brown  and 
Moore.     . 

On  the  judiciary— Messrs.  Wilkins,  Wrebstcr,  Frelinghuysen, 
Grundy  and  Mangum. 

On  the  post  office  and  post  roads — Messrs.  Grundy,  Hill,  Ewing, 
Tomlinson  and  Buekner. 

On  roads  and  canals— Messrs.  Hendricks,  Sprague,  Dallas, 
Hill  and  Buekner. 

On  pensions— Messrs.  Foot,  Chambers,  Dickerson,  Sprague 
and  Poindexter. 

On  the  District  of  Columbia— Messrs.  Chambers,  Tyler, 
Holmes,  Clayton  and  Miller. 

On  the  contingent  fund— Messrs.  Knight,  Dudley  and  Tomlin- 
son. 

0    i  i^rjsscd  bills— Messrs.  Robbins,  Robinson  and  Ewing. 

Mr.  Moore  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  public  lands  be  instructed  to 
inqure  into  the  expediency  of  bringing  in  a  bill  reducing  the 
price  of  the  public  lands,  so  as  to  authorise  its  sale  at  such 
price  only  as  will  reimburse  the  United  States  for  the  current 
annual  expenditure  for  administering  the  land  system,  and  dis- 
charging the  Indinn  annuities,  and  also  for  securing  to  actual 
settlers,  a  pre-emption  right  to  their  improvements  at  such  price 
as  may  be  established. 

Parts  of  the  president's  message  were  referred  to  the  different 
committees. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Benton,  was  taken 
up  and  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to 
communicate  to  the  senate  the  monthly  statement  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  from  June  to  November, 
inclusively. 

[All  other  proceedings  of  this  day  will  sufficiently  appear  in 
future  notices.] 

December  11.  Mr.  Bibb,  of  Ky.  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Del.  and  Mr. 
Forsyth,  of  Geo.  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

Mr.  Clay  rose  and  said,  it  would  be  recollected  that  during 
the  last  session  a  bill  had  passed  the  senate,  which  originated 
in  the  committee  on  manufactures,  to  appropriate,  for  a  limited 
time,  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands. 
At  a  very  late  period  of  the  session  this  bill  was  sent  to  the 
other  house;  and  owing,  probably,  to  that  circumstance,  and 
probably  to  souk-  other  causes,  the  bill  had  not  been  definitively 
acted  on  by  that  house.  Rather,  he  would  say,  there  had  been 
no  express  decision  of  the  house  for,  or  against  the  bill.  It  was 
indefinitely  postponed.  He  was  desirous  of  again  attaining  the 
sense  of  the  senate  on  this  question,  and  should  it  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  vote  of  the  last  session,  to  afford  the  other 
house  the  opportunity  of  a  more  full  examination  and  discus- 
sion of  the  bill. 

He  therefore  gave  notice  that  he  would,  to-morrow,  ask  leave 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  appropriate  for  a  limited  time  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  HrvdricL-s  presented  n  petition  relative  to  the  purchase  by 
the  United  States  of  the  stock  in  the  Louisville  and  Portland 
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canal;  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals. 

Mr.  Wilkins,  pursuant  to  notice,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 

introduce  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  claims  due  to 

certain  American  citizens  for  spoliations  committed  by  France 

on  their  commerce,  prior  to  the  30th  September,  1600. 

Ordered  to  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  five  members. 

Mr.  Benton  presented  a  petition  from  certain  citizens,  praying 

that  the  stock  held  in  the  Louisville  and  Ohio  canal  might  be 

purchased,  and  the  canal  made  free;  which  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals. 

After  some  other  business  which  will  sufficiently  appear  in 
its  progress,  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  chaplain, 
and  on  the  4th  ballot  the  vote  stood  thus— for  the  rev.  Dr.  Pise, 
22,  rev.  Mr.  Russell,  12,  rev.  Mr.  Hatch,  4;  so  Dr.  Pise  was 
elected.  [He  is  a  distinguished  and  much  respected  clergyman 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion.] 

The  senate  spent  some  time  in  executive  business,  and  then 
adjourned. 

December  12.  Mr.  John  Black,  a  senator  from  Mississippi,  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Ellis,  appeared  to  day,  was  qualified,  and  took 
his  seat. 

Mr.  Buckncr  presented  the  petition  of  certain  citizens  pray- 
ing that  the  Louisville  and  Ohio  canal  may  be  made  free;  which 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals. 

Mr.  Clay,  agreeably  to  notice,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to'in- 
troduce  a  bill  to  appropriate,  for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  public  lands  in  the  United  States,  and  for  grant- 
ing lands  to  certain  states. 

The  bill  is  the  same  as  that  which  passed  the  senate,  and  was 
indefinitely  postponed  in  the  house,  at  the  last  session.  On  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Kane,  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  public 
lands,  [not  to  the  committee  on  manufactures,  upon  whom  the 
subject  was  forced,  and  who  reported  this  bill!] 

Mr.  Chambers  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  introduce  a  bill 
providing  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  claims  of  states  for  in- 
terest on  advances  made  to  the  United  States  during  the  late 
war. 
The  bill  was  read,  and  ordered  to  a  second  reading. 
The  resolutions  offered  yesterday  were  taken  up  and  agreed 
to— and  leave  to  introduce  a  good  many  bills  obtained.  All 
which  will  sufficiently  appear  hereafter.  The  senate  spent 
some  time  in  executive  business. 

December  13.  The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Moore,  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  into  the  propriety  of  reducing  the  price  of  the 
public  lands,  was  taken  up  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Smith,  instructed  by  the  committee  on  finance,  offered  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed,  with 
as  little  delay  as  may  be,  to  furnish  the  senate  with  the  projet  of 
n  bill  for  reducing  the  duties  levied  upon  imports,  in  conformity 
with  the  suggestions  made  by  him  in  his  annual  report. 
The  resolution  lies  on  the  table. 

A  communication  from  the  commissioner  of  the  public  build- 
ings was  received,  shewing  the  expenditures  out  of  the  appro- 
priations of  the  last  session. 
Many  small  or  preparatory  matters  were  attended  to. 
The  joint  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Smith,  to  provide  for 
printing  the  annual  statements  of  commerce  and  navigation  was 
then  taken  up. 

Mr.  Smith's  object  was  to  impose  a  penalty  on  such  officers  as 
should  delay  their  returns— but  Mr.  Holmes  thought,  as  there  was 
power  to  remove  offenders,  for  neglect  of  duty,  any  proceeding 
in  the  case  was  unnecessary— and  so  the  resolution  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

After  sometime  spent  in  executive  business— vMr.  Poindextcr 
moved  to  re-consider  the  order  of  the  senate  to  adjourn  till 
Monday,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  opportunity,  on  to-morrow, 
for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  offered  to  day  by  Mr.  Smith, 
from  the  committee  on  finance. 

Mr.  Holmes  opposed  the  motion.  Mr.  Poindextcr,s  object  was 
to  dispose  of  the  resolution — he  thought  that  to  call  upon  a  secre- 
tary for  a  bill,  was  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  senate.  Mr. 
Tyler  held  a  different  opinion  in  this  particular  case,  and  briefly 
gave  his  reasons  for  so  thinking.  Mr.  Mangum  opposed  both 
the  motion  to  re-consider  and  the  resolution  itself.  He  was  not 
willing  to  call  upon  any  body  to  report  a  bill  but  the  regular 
committees  of  the  senate.  He  would  not  call  on  any  branch 
of  the  government  for  the  projet  of  a  bill.  The  motion  to  re- 
consider was  lost— ayes  17,  noes  18;  and  the  senate  adjourned  to 
Monday,  as  previously  determined. 

HOUSE   OF    REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  Dec.  10.  Mr.  Drayton  and  Mr.  MeDufne,  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  McCarty,  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Allen,  of  Virginia, 
appeared  this  day. 

The  following  committees  were  announced  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  speaker  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  house 
of  Thursday  last: 

On  elections— Messrs.  Claiborne,  Randolph,  Holland,  Griffin, 
Bethune,  Collier  and  Arnold. 

On  trays  and  means — Messrs.  Verplanck,  Ingersoll,  Gilmore, 
Alexander,  Wilde,  Gaither  and  Polk. 

On  claims— Messrs.  Whittlesey,  Barber,  Mclntire,  Ihrie,  Ren- 
cher,  Dayan  and  Grennell. 

On  commerce— Messrs.   Cambreleng,    Howard,    Sutherland, 

^ton'  Davis>  of  Mass.  Jarvis  and  Harper. 

Onpublic  lands— Messrs.  Wickliffe,  Duncan,  Clay,  Irvin,  Boon, 
Plu miner  and  Mason.  • 


O71  the  jiost.  office  and  post  roads — Messrs.  Conner,  Russell, 
Pearce.  Hainmons,  Kavanaugh,  Doubledav  and  Roane. 

On  the  District  of  Columbia— Messrs.  Washington,  Semmes, 
Armstrong,  Chinn,  Jenifer,  Wm.  B.  Shepard,  and  McKennon. 

On  the  judiciary — Messrs.  Uell,  Ellsworth,  Daniel,  Foster, 
Gordon,  Beardsley  and  Coulter. 

On  revolutionary  claims — Messrs.  Muhlenburgh,  Nuckolls, 
Crane,  Bates,  of  Massachusetts,  Standifer,  Marshall,  and  New- 
nan. 

Oji  public  expenditures — Messrs.  Hall,  of  North  Carolina,  Da- 
venport, Lyon,  Thomson,  of  Ohio,  Pierson,  Henry  King  and 
Briggs. 

On  private  land  claims — Messrs.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  Coke, 
Stanberry,  Mardis,  Carr,  Bullardand  Ashley. 

On  manufactures — Messrs.  Adams,  Hoffman,  Lewis  Condict, 
Findlay,  Horn,  Worthington  and  harbour,  of  Virginia. 

On  agriculture— Messrs.  Root,  McCoy,  of  Virginia,  Smith,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Chandler,  Wheeler,  McCoy,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Tompkins. 

On  Indian  affairs— Messrs.  Lewis,  Thompson,  of  Georgia, 
Angel,  Storrs,  Lecompte,  Kennon  and  Hawkjns. 

On  military  affairs— Messrs.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  Vance, 
Blair,  of  South  Carolina,  Speight,  Adair,  Ward  and  Thomas,  of 
Louisiana. 

On  naval  affairs— Messrs.  Anderson,  White,  of  New  York, 
Milligan,  Watmough,  Patton,  Dearborn,  Lansing. 

On  foreign  affairs — Messrs.  Archer,  Everett,  of  Massachu- 
setts, Taylor,  Crawford,  Barnwell,  Wayne,  Thomas,  of  Mary- 
land. 

On  territories— Messrs.  Kerr,  Creighton,  Williams,  Hunting- 
ton, Allan,  of  Kentucky,  Potts  and  John  King. 

On  revolutionary  pensions — Messrs.  Hubbard,  Isacks,  Denny, 
Pendleton,  Bucher,  Soule  and  Choatc. 

On  invalid  pensio7is— Messrs.  Burges,  Ford,  Evans,  of  Maine, 
Reed,  of  New  York,  Devvart,  Slade  and  Southard. 

On  roads  and  canals— Messrs.  Mercer,  Blair,  of  Tennessee, 
Letcher,  Vinton,  Craig,  Leavitt  and  Jewett. 

On  revisal  and  unfinished  business— Messrs.  Reed;  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Bouck  and  Silas  Condict. 

On  accounts — Messrs.  Bergen,  Burd  and  Hodges. 
The  house  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  sergeant- at- arms. 
On  the  5th  ballot,  T.  B.  Randolph  had  31  votes,  W.  J.  MeCor- 
mick  27,  W.  C.  Bobinson  18,  W.  A.  Gordon  17,  W.  H.  Camp- 
bell 7,  James  P.  Heath  4,  Joel  Bailey  11,  J.  Nye  14,  B.  Hoe  5, 
C.  Beston  4,  W.  Coxe  2,  D.  Brearley  7,  S.  Handy,  jun.  6,  Moses 
Poor  1,  F.  S.  Meyer  11,  W.  Pechin  1.  At  the  9th  ballot  the 
votes  were,  for  T.  B.  Randolph  95,  W.  J.  McCormick  90,  and  J. 
Bailey  2 — so  Mr.  Randolph  was  elected. 

[There  was  a  pretty  brisk  debate  this  day  on  certain  proposed 
references  of  the  president's  message,  and  especially  on  that 
part  which  relates  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
Messrs;  Wickliffe,  Wayne,  Cambreleng,  Hoffman,  Burges  and 
Polk  took  part."  (We  cannot  make  room  for  a  sketch  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentlemen.)  Mr.  Wickliffe  explained  the  matters 
belonging  to  the  3  per  cent,  stocks,  of  which  something  will  be 
said  hereafter:  and  Mr.  Burges,  among  other  things  said — that 
he  had  hoped  this  bank  question  was  settled,  and  that  the  cor- 
poration might  have  been  suffered  to  pass  into  its  obituary  con- 
dition, without  being  further  baited  and  hunted  by  its  enemies. 
The  house  had  last  year  been  deeply  and  anxiously  engaged  in 
the  investigation  of  its  concerns,  and  yet,  when  the  result  was 
known,  the  house  had  ordered  no  inquiry  before  a  jury,  though 
that  was  what  it  would  have  done,  and  ought  to  have  done,  had 
the  bank  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  its  charter.  Did  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  now  believe  that  the  bank  had  violated 
its  charter?  If  he  did,  then  it  was  the  duty  of  the  president  to 
send  the  inquiry  to  a  jury.  Was  the  house  about  to  take  that 
question  from  a  jury  to  themselves?  If  the  president  had  sus- 
picions, why  did  not  he  send  the  bank  to  a  jury? 

*  *  *  Was  this  investigation  designed  to  make  men  cau- 
tious, and  to  enable  the  bank  to  pay  its  bills?  He  could  believe 
no  such  thing.  No  man  could  be  ignorant  that  every  inquiry 
into  a  monied  institution  tended  to  lower  its  credit,  and  unless 
the  people  scouted  the  inquiry,  conceiving  it  to  be  a  mere  poli- 
tical scheme,  the  effect  of  the  measure  must,  and  would  be,  to 
produce  a  run  on  the  bank— to  destroy  its  means — to  drain  all 
the  specie  from  its  vaults,  and  thereby  occasion  the  utter  and 
inevitable  ruin  of  millions  of  people  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  No,  cried  Mr.  B.;  give  to  the  bank  what  you  would 
give  to  a  common  highwayman  and  robber— a  trial  by  jury.  Put 
it  upon  the  country,  and  let  that  country  say  whether  it  has,  or 
has  not,  forfeited  its  charter. 
The  committee  rose  without  coming  to  any  decision. 
During  the  sitting,  the  following  letter  was  transmitted  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury— shewing  the  result  of  an  inquiry  which 
he  had  instituted  into  the  affairs  of  the  bank: 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  4,  1832. 
To  the  secretary  of  the  treasury: 

Taking  the  general  monthly  statement  of  the  1st  November, 
1832,  as  the  basis  of  all  my  inquiries,  I  proceeded  to  examine  it 
by  comparing  the  original  statements  on  which  it  is  based.  Jt 
may  be  remarked  that  it  is  a  mere  compendium  of  the  monthly 
statement  of  the  bank  and  its  branches;  and  as  they  are  regu- 
larly transmitted  by  law,  to  the  treasury  department,  it  is  at  all 
times  in  your  power  to  direet  its  verification  under  your  own 
immediate  eye. 

As,  however,  the  statement  is  in  its  nature  very  complicated 
and"  embraces  a  variety  of  matter  of  account  not  easily  compre- 
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ided,  I  have  presented  two  anal}  siscs  of  it,  marked  A  and  B. 
at  marked  B  stwws,  in  a  manner  which  cannot  lie  inn-under- 
od,  the  liabilities  ot"  the  bank  to  the  public,  and  the  assets  of 
bank  to  satisfy  them.  The  former  amount  to  ($37, 296,950  20, 
1  the  fund  to  meet  them  ,v(J,.r.9;i,87U  97;  showing  an  exce.-s 
$42,296,920  77,  to  meet  any  demands  oil  the  institution,  as 
Its  liabilities  must  lie  first  paid  in  case  of  its  insolvency  or 
solution,  before  the  stockholders  can  receive  any  part  of  their 
lseription.  Thus  far  1  consider  my  repoit  as  complying  with 
it  part  of  your  letter  directing  the  investigation  "so  as  to  as- 
tain  the  security  of  the  public  money  and  the  solvency  oi  the 
lk,"  neither  of  which  can,  i.i  my  opinion,  admit  of  a  doubt. 
Document  marked  O  exhibits,  in  a  distinct  manner,  all  the 
Is  of  exchange,  purchased  and  on  hand,  at  the  ollices  oi  Pitts- 
rgh,  Cincinnati,  Lexington,  Louisville,  Nashville,  St.  Louis, 
itches,,  New  Orleans,  and  Mobile,  and  at  the  places  at  which 
?y  are  payable. 

Document  marked  D  shows  the  state  of  the  discounts  on  pcr- 
nal  security,  and  the  bills  of  exchange,  at  the  bank  and  its 
laches,  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

Documents  marked  E,  F,  and  G,  contain  the  reports  of  the 
mmittee  on  the  offices,  under  dates  of  21th  April  and  27th, 
ly  27th,  September  21st,  and  20th  November,  and  illustrate  the 
;ws  of  the  board  of  directors  as  to  the  general  business  of  the 
nk  and  its  offices. 

Documents  marked  II,  I,  K,  L,  and  M,  contain  extracts  of 
iters  to  and  from  the  cashier  of  the  bank  and  the  cashiers  of 
e  western  offices,  elucidating  the  course  of  trade  with  refer  - 
ice  to  the  bills  of  exchange,  Sac.  &c.  Sac.  of  the  western  coun- 
v.,  and  will  be  useful  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  great  and 
creasing  importance  of  that  portion  of  the  union. 
No  opinion  to  he  relied  on  with  any  certainty,  as  to  the  secii- 
ty  of  the  debt  due  the  bank  in  the  western  country,  could  be 
ven  by  me,  or  any  other  person  here;  but  placing  reliance  on 
le  cashiers  of  the  different  offices,  and  the  respectable  gentle- 
len  composing  their  different  directions,  and  comparing  the 
nount  of  suspended  debt,  for  years  past,  with  the  vast  amount 
f  business  and  profit,  and  adding  thereto  my  own  knowledge 
Fthe  general  business  of  the  western  country,  I  do  not  hesitate 
i  say,  that  I  consider  the  debt  in  a  safe  and  wholesome  state, 
rid  that  a  greater  amount  of  loss  need  not  be  apprehended  from 
,  than  from  a  similar  mass  distributed  in  the  cities  of  the  Atlan- 
c  frontier.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  TOLAND. 
ouis  McLane,  esq.  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Washington  city. 
Tuesday,  Dec.  11.  Numerous  petitions  and  memorials  were 
resented  and  referred  to  various  committees.  Among  them 
^as  one  by  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania,  praying  for  a  sub- 
criptiun  of  one  million  of  dollars  toward  the  stock  of  the  western 
ection  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal. 

The  resolution  offered  by   Mr.  E.  Everett,  on  Thursday  last, 
vas  taken  up,  and  agreed  to,  after  some  remarks  had  been  made 
>y  him  in  explanation  of  it. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Boon, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  public  lands  be  instruct- 
;d  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reducing  and  graduating  the 
jrice  of  such  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  as  shall  or 
aiay  have  been  five  years  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry;  and 
ilso,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  surrendering  the  refuse 
public  lands,  after  a  given  period,  to  the  states  respectively  in 
which  they  are  situated. 
Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  offered  the  following: 
Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  public  lands  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  price  of  such  por- 
tions of  the  public  lands  as  have  been  offered  at  public  sale, 
and  have  remained  unsold  for  the  period  of  five  years  and  up- 
wards. 

Resolved,  further,  That  said  committee  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  relinquishing  to  the  respective  states  in  which  they 
are  situated,  such  portions  of  the  public  lands  as  may  have  been 
offered  at  public  sale,  and  being  subject  to  private  entry,  have 
remained  nnsold  for  the  period  often  years. 

These  resolutions  produced  a  good  many  desultory  remarks 
— after  which  the  whole  subject  was  postponed  until  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  Mardis  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  public  lands  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  granting  to  the  settlers  on  the 
public  land.*  of  the  United  States,  a  right  of  pre-emption  to  their 
respective  improvements. 

*1nd  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  public 
Jauds  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  permitting  the  citizens  of 
the  several  townships  of  (he  United  States  entitled  to  section 
sixteen,  for  the  purpose  of  schools,  where  the  same  is  sterile 
and  valueless,  to  surrender  such  section  to  the  United  States, 
and  select  from  the  unsold  lands,  withm  the  limits  of  the  state 
where  the  section  surrendered  may  be,  another  in  lieu  thereof. 
Mr.  Root,  of  N.  Y.  said  he  had  hoped  the  house  would  have 
been  sufferred  to  rest,  upon  this  subject  of  the  public  lands, 
until  a  bill  should  come  up  for  consideration,  which  now  lay 
over  from  the  last  session,  and  which  provided  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  avails  of  the  public  lands,  on  the  presumption  that 
they  should  continue  to  be  sold  as  heretofore.  The  present  re- 
selution  was  not,  he  perceived,  quite  so  charming  as  its  prede- 
«essor.  This  proposed  to  inquire  as  to  disposing  of  the  public 
domain  to  a  certain  description  of  persons  sometimes  called,  in 
that  hall,  "Pioneers;"  but  who  were  known  in  his  own  state  by 
the  more  humble  name  of  "Squatters"— persons  who,  without 


law,  and  against  law,  had  intruded  on  the  lands  of  the  United 
States,  and  whom  it  was  proposed  to  quiet  in  their  possession 
by  conferring  upon  them  a  title  to  the  land  which  they  had  ob- 
tained by  trespass.  Mr.  R.  said  he  would  not  consent  even  that 
a  committee  should  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  rewarding  men 
for  breaking  the  laws  of  their  country.  lie  was  indeed  well 
aware  that  there  existed,  and  had  existed  lor  this  long  time,  a 
strong  desue  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands  for  less  than  their 
value,  and  for  nothing  at  all.  But  here  came  a  proposition  to 
deprive  the  "good  old  thirteen"  of  that  which  rightfully  belong- 
ed to  them. 

The  chair  here,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Speight,  arrested  the 
course  of  Mr.  Root:s  remarks,  as  going  into  the  merits. 

The  question  was  then  taKen,  and  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Murdis's  resolution  was  postponed  until  Monday. 

Mr.  Wicklijfe  moved  the  printing  of  10,000  copies  of  the  letterof 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  containing  the  report  of  the  agent 
which  he  had  appointed  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  [given  above.]  Mr.  Wayne  objected  to 
the  extra  printings— and  it  failed  to  obtain  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
of  the  members  present;  for  it  91,  against  62.  So  the  motion 
lies  over  till  to  morrow. 

Many  references  of  private  claims  were  made  to  the  several 
committees. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a  letter  from  Mr.  Blair,  of 
South  Carolina,  requesting,  for  obvious  reasons  he  stated,  to  he 
excused  from  serving  on  the  committee  on  military  affairs.  The 
letter  was  read,  and  the  request  granted  by  the  house.  The 
house  then  adjourned. 


There  are  in  the  house  of  representatives,  besides  the  stand- 
ing committees  which  we  have  already  announced,  six  other 
standing  committees  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  each  con- 
gress, and  which  continue  during  both  sessions,  viz.: 

On  expenditures  in  the  department  of  state — Messrs.  Lent, 
Evans,  of  Pa.  and  McKay. 

On  expenditures  in  the  department  of  the  treasury — Messrs. 
Stephens,  Wardweil  and  Fitzgerald. 

On  expenditures  in  the  department  of  tear— Messrs.  A.  II.  Shep- 
perd,  Mann  and  Folder. 

On  expenditures  in  the  department  of  the  navy—  Messrs.  Max- 
well, Hall,  of  Tenn.  and  Harper. 

On  expenditures  in  the  post  office  department— Messrs.  Hawes, 
Bates,  of  Maine,  arid  Brodhead,  of  New  York. 

On  expenditures  on  thepublic  buildings — Messrs.  Young,  Spence 
and  Tracy. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  12.  The  following  is  the  note  to  the  speaker 
on  which  Mr.  Blair  was  yesterday  excused  from  serving  on  the 
military  committee. 

Washington,  D.  C.  11th  Dec.  1832. 
Hon.  Jlndrew  Stevenson: 

Sir— There  are.  a  variety  of  reasons  too  obvious  to  be  enume- 
rated, why  I  should  not  act  as  a  member  of  "the  committee  on 
military  affairs"  during  the  present  crisis. 

I  therefore  ask  to  be  discharged  from  further  service  on  said 
committee.     Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  BLAIR,  of  S.  C. 
-.  Davis,  of  S.  C.  Lamar,  of  Geo.  and  Branch,  of  N.  C. 
have  taken  their  seats;  also  Mr.  Draper,  of  Va.  elected  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Johnson,  deceased. 

Many  petitions  were  presented  this  day. 
The  following  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Cambre- 
leng,  came  up  for  consideration: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to 
communicate  to  this  house  the  correspondence  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  documents  fur- 
nished by  the  latter  relative  to  the  arrangement  made  in  Europe, 
on  the  part  of  the  bank,  for  the  postponement  of  the  payment  of 
the  three  per  cent,  stock  of  the  United  States. 

And  the  resolution  being  amended  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wick- 
Uffe,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  correspondence  on  the  subject, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  yesterday  offered  by  Mr.  Wicklijfe  for  the  print- 
ing of  10,000  copies  of  the  report  of  the  agent  of  the  treasury  as 
to'the  existing  condition  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  having 
been  read- 
After  some  indirect  opposition  from  Messrs.  Cambrelcng,  Polk, 
and  Bates,  of  Maine,  the  question  was  taken  (by  yeas  and  nays), 
on  a  motion  to  postpone  the  resolution,  and  lost,  yeas  85,  nays 
101;  and  then  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  rev.  William  Ilammet,  of  Va.  was  elected  chaplain. 
The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
Mr.  Condict  in  the  chair,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  tlie 
resolution  proposing  to  refer  so  much  of  the  message  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United   States  as  relates  to  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  to  a  select  committee — 

The  question  being  oh  the  following  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Wayne,  viz: 

"With  power  to  call  for  persons,  and  on  the  bank  and  its 
branches  for  papers,  and  to  examine  witnesses  generally,  in  re- 
ference to  the  operations  of  the  bank." 

On  this  question  an  animated  debate  ensued,  of  nearly  two 
hours  duration,  in  which  a  number  of  members  took  part,  and 
which  resulted  in  a  rejection  of  the  amendment  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  Watmough  then  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  so  as  to 
refer  the  subject  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  instead 
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of  a  select  committee;  when  the  committee  tone,  and  the  house 

adjourned. 

Thursday,  Dec.  13.  After  the  presentation  of  several  resolu- 
tions concerning  local  or  minor  matters— 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  said  it  would  be  recollected  that. 
at  the  last  session  of  congress  a  report  had  been  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  which  he  was  a  member,  touching  the  provisions  in  a 
treaty  concluded  with  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  concerning  a 
certain  salt  reservation;  which  report  recommended  that  lhc 
report,  with  the  original  papers  concerning  the  transaction, 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  (as  the 
treaty-making  branch  of  congress).  Circumstances  now  induced 
him  to  present  this  proposition  more  directly  to  the  house.  Mr. 
W.  then  moved  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  house  be  directed  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  senate  a  copy  of  the  report  with  the  original  docu- 
ments accompanying  the  same,  made  by  the  committee  on  the 
public  lands  upon  the  subject  of  the  Chickasaw  treaty,  and  the 
reservation  ef  four  miles  square  in  said  treaty. 

Mr.  Beit,  of  Ten.  opposed  the  resolution  as  an  interference 
with  the  duties*  of  the  senate,  and  on  that  ground  only.  Ah. 
Wickliffe  disclaimed  any  disposition  to  invade  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  the  other  house,  and  explained  his  views  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Clay,  of  Ala.  had  no  objection  to  the  resolution 
except  that  which  had  been  taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. The  question  was  decided  by  yeas  and  nays — yeas  74, 
nays  91.     So  Mr.  Wickliffe's  motion  was  lost. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bell,  the  house  determined  that  the  salary 
of  the  postmaster  of  the  house  should  be  raised  to  an  equality 
with  that  of  the  sergeant  at  arms. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a  communication  from  the 
treasury  department,  covering  copies  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  president  of  the  bank,  in  relation  to  the  negotiation  in  Eng- 
land, with  the  house  of  Baring  &  Brothers. 

Other  matters  attended  to  this  day  will  sufficiently  appear  in 
future  notices  of  the  proceedings  of  the  house.     Adjourned. 
— ..»>©@  ©<*.— 
•REPORT  ON  THE  FINANCES. 

In  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  "act  supplementary  to 

the  act  to   establish  the  treasury  department,"  the  secretary  of 

the  treasury  respectfully  submits  the  following  report: 

I.   Of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditures. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury,  from  all  sources,  during  the  year 

1830,  were  •  $24,844,116  51 
The  expenditures  for  the  same  year,  including 

payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt,  were      24,585,981  55 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  Jan. 

1831,  was  (5,014,539  75 
The  receipts  from  all   sources,  during  the  vear 

1831,  were  '  28,526,820  82 

Vriz: 

Customs 

hands 

Dividends  on  bank  stock 

Incidental  receipts 

Tirst  and  second  installment  un 
der  the  convention  with  Den 
mark 

Making,  with  the  balance,  an  aggregate  of 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  year  were 
Viz: 

Civil  list,  foreign  intercourse  and 
miscellaneous 

Military  service,  including  forti- 
fications, ordnance,  Indian  af- 
fairs, pensions,  arming  the  mi- 
litia and  internal  improvements 

Naval  service,  including  the  gra- 
dual improvement  of  the  navy 

Public  debt 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the   1st  of 
January,  1832,  of 

The   receipts  into  the   treasury, 
during  the    first  three  quarters 
of  the  present  year,  are   esti- 
mated at  $23,918,659  51 
Viz: 

Customs  $21,730,717  99 

hands  1,610,130  18 

Bank  dividends        .     490,000  00 
Incidental  receipts  87,811  34 

The  receipts  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter, including  the  3d  instalment 
of  the  Danish  indemnity,  are 
estimated  at  $7,834,000  00 

Making  the  total  estimated  receipts  of  the  year    $31,752,659  51 

And,  with  the  balance  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1832, 
forming  an  aggregate  of  $36,255,573  96 

The  expenditures  for  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  present 
year  are  estimated  $23,868,691  81 

Viz: 

Civil  list,  foreign  in- 
tercourse, &  mis- 
cellaneous 3,663,955  42 


Military  service,  in- 
cluding fortiiiea- 
lions,  ordnance, 
Ind'n  affairs, pen- 
sions, arming  the 
militia  and  inter- 
nal improvements  5,655,280  52 

Naval  service,  in- 
cludingthc  gradu- 
al improvement 
of  the  navy  3,213,597  98 

Public  debt  11,335,857  89 

The  expenditures  for  the  fourth 
quarter,  including$6,744, 199  57 
on  account  of  the  public  debt, 
are  estimated,  on  data  furnish- 
ed by  the  respective  depart- 
ments, at  $10,~42,7 


9t 


Making  the  total  estimated  expenditures  of  the 
year 


$34,611,466  03 


$34,224,441  77 

3,210,815  48 

490,000  00 

152,314  04 


449,249  53- 


$34,541,360  57 
30,038,446  12 


$3,064,646  10 


6,943.238  73 


3,856.183  07 
16,174,378  22 — 


1,502,914  45 


And  leaving  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  Jan. 
1833,  an  estimated  balance,  including  the  Da- 
nish indemnity,  of  $1,644,107  93 
This    balance,   however,   includes   the    funds    estimated   at 
$1,400,000,  heretofore  reported  by   this  department,  as  not  ef- 
fective. 

The  appropriations  remaining  unsatisfied,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  are  estimated  at  $6,308,421  25;  but,  of  this  amount,  it  is 
estimated  by  the  proper  departments — 

1.  That  the  sum  of  $5,475,202  26  only  will -be  required  for 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  appropriated. 

2.  That  the  sum  of  $652,198  27  will  not  be  required,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  an  excess  of  appropriation,  and  is 
proposed  to  be  applied,  without  being  re  appropriated,  in  aid  of 
the  service  of  the  year  1833,  as  will  more  fully  appear  when  the 
estimates  of  the  appropriations  for  that  year  are  presented. 

3.  That  the  sum  of  $181,020  72  will  be  carried  to  the  surplus 
fund,  either  because-  the  objects  for  which  it  was  appropriated 
are  completed,  or  because  these  moneys  will  not  be  required 
for,  or  can  no  longer  be  applied  to  them. 

\\.  Of  the  public  dfbt. 
The  disbursements  on  account  of  the  public  debt  during  .the  year 
1832,  will  amount,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
to  $18,080,057  4§ 

Of  which  there  will  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  prin- 
cipal $17,302,410  82 
And  to  interest  777,646  64 
Of  this  sum,  all  over  the  annual  appropriation  of  ten  millions 

of  dollars  will  have  I n  applied,  with  the  president's  sanction, 

under  the  discretionary  authority  granted  by  the  act  of  the  24th 
of  April,  1830. 

The  stocks  which  will  have  been  redeemed,  by  the  applica- 
lion  of  this  sum,  during  the  year,  are  as  follows:-* 
The  residue  of  the  four  and  a  half  percent,  stock,  issued  under 
the   act  of  the  the  24th  of  May,  1824,  being  the  last  of  the 
stock,  issued  for  the  purchase  of  Florida  $1,739,524  01 

The  whole  of  the  three  per  cent,  stock,  issued 
under  the  act  of  the  1th  of  August,  1790,  being 
the  last  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  revolution  $13,296,705  76 
One  half  of  the  exchanged  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  stock,  issued  under  the  act  of  the  2Gthof 
May,  1824 
And  the  whole  of  the  exchanged  five  per  cent, 
stock,  issued  under  the  act  of  the  20th  of 
April,  1822 

Which  two  last  mentioned  stocks  are  parts  of 
the  debts  arising  out  of  the  late  war. 
Also  certain  portions  of  the  old  registered  debt, 
which  have  been  presented  for  payment;  be- 
ing part  of  the  unfunded  debt  of  the  revolu- 
tion 

The  whole  of  the  public  debt,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the 
vera!  loans,  the  U.  States  have  a  right  to  redeem  up  to  the  let 
of  January  next,  will  have  been  then  paid  off:  making  the  en- 
tire sum  of  about  fifty-eight  millions  of  dollars,  applied  to  the 
debt  since  the  4th  of  March,  1829. 
On  the  first  of  January  next,  the  public  debt  will 
be  reduced  to  £7,001,698  83 

Viz: 
1.  The  funded  debt  amount*  to        $6,962,660  28 
Consisting  of  the  five  per 
cents,  issued  under  the 
act  of  thf!  3d  of  March, 
1821,  &  redeemable  af- 
ter the  1st  Jan.  1835       $4,735,296  30 
And  the  residue  of  the  ex- 
changed four  and  a  half 
per  cents,  issued  under 
the  act  of  the  26th  of 
May,  1 824,  and  redeem- 
able  after   the   31st  of 
December,  1833  $2,227,363  98 

2d.    The  unfunded   debt, 
amounting  to 


$2,227,363  97 


$56,704  77 


237  84 


$39,038  5 


36 
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onsistingof  tlie  register- 
ed debt,  being  claims 
registered  prior  to  the 
year  1798,  lor  services 
and  supplies  during  the 
revolutionary  war, 
reasury  notes,  issued 
during  the  late  war, 
nd  Mississippi  stock, 
These  three  last  sums 


$27,602  46 


7,116  00 

4,320  09 
composing  the  unfunded  debt,  are 
tyable  on  the  presentation  of  the  certificates. 
After  the  1st  of  January  next,  no  part  of  the  public  debt,  ex- 
ept  the  remaining  fragments  of  the  unfunded  debt,  ot  which 
uly  small  portions  are  occasionally  presented,  will  be  redeema- 
e  before  the  following  year:  and,  thougli  there  will  be  in  the 
easury  during  the  year  ample  means  to  discharge  the  whole 
sbt,  they  can  be  applied  only  to  the  purchase  of  stock  at  the 
arket  price.  It  is  now  manifest  that  if  the  bank  shares  had 
5en  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  this  object,  the  entire 
;bt  might,  in  this  manner,  have  bean  extinguished  within  the 
■esentyear.  But,  it  is  nevertheless  pleasing  to  reflect  that  af- 
r  the  present  year  it  may  be  considered  as  only  a  nominal 
;bt;  as  the  bank  shares,  which  have  been  actually  paid  for 
ithin  the  last  four  years  by  the  redemption  of  the  stock  sub- 
ribed  for  them,  are  greater  in  value  than  the  whole  amount  of 
at  debt:  and  the  debt  itself  ceases  to  be  a  burthen,  inasmuch  as 
e  dividends  derived  from  the  bank  shares,  yield  more  to  the 
easury  than  will  be  required  to  pay  the  interest.  The  debt 
ay,  therefore,  be  considered  as  substantially  extinguished  after 
e  1st  of  January  next;  which  is  earlier  than  was  looked  for  un- 
sr  the  most  prosperous  and  economical  administration  of  our 
lairs  that  could  have  been  anticipated.  It  will,  nevertheless,  be 
atifying  to  the  national  pride  that  every  thing  having  even  the 
pearance  of  debt  should  cease;  and  measures  will  therefore  be 
opted  to  invite  the  early  presentation  of  all  the  outstanding 
>cks,  that  they  may  be  paid  oil*  as  fast  as  the  means  are  re- 
ived, and  the  evidences  of  the  public  debt  finally  cancelled. 
will  be  a  proud  day  for  the  American  people,  when,  to  all 
jse  honorable  characteristics  which  have  rendered  their  career 
memorable  among  nations,  they  shall  add  the  rare  happiness 
being  a  nation  without  debt. 
.  Of  the  estimates  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditures  for 

the  year  1833. 
rhe  statement  already  presented  shows  that  the  receipts  form 
stoms  during  the  present  year,  will  exceed  the  estimate  sub- 
tted  at  the  last  session  of  congress.  It  is  true  that  duties  to  a 
isiderable  amount  received  in  this  year,  will  hereafter  be  re- 
lied under  the  18th  section  of  the  act  of  the  14th  July  last  for 
ering  the  duties  on  imports.  Hut,  as  those  duties  are  not  to 
returned  until  after  the  3d  of  March  next,  and  as  in  the 
santime  they  will  be  available  means  in  the  treasury,  they 
11  be  so  treated,  and  the  probable  amount  of  them  will  be  de- 
cted  from  the  estimated  amount  of  the  duties  receivable  in 
33. 

Notwithstanding  the  unusually  large  importations  in  1831, 
)se  of  1832  have  also  been  large — being  estimated  for  the 
lr  ending  on  the  30th  of  September  last,  at  $100,652,677  in 
lue.  The  exports  have  somewhat  exceeded  those  during  the 
ne  period  in  1831— being  estimated  at  $87,037,943  in  value; 
which  $63,074,815  were  of  domestic,  and  -$23,963,123  of  fo- 
gn  articles.  These  results  arc  not  only  satisfactory  in  refer- 
:e  to  their  connection  with  the  finances,  but  as  indicating  a 
isperous  condition  of  commerce. 

rhe  duties  which  accrued  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
present  year  are  estimated  at  A24, 50.5, 000  and  those  for  the 
irth  quarter  at  $-4,89 1, 000.  Though  the  proceeds  of  these 
ies  will  form  a  considerable  portion  of  (he  receipts  into  the 
lsury  from  customs  during  the  year  1833,  yet  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ved,  that,  as  the  terms  of  credit  will  be  much  shortened  on 
donations  subsequent  to  the  3d  March  next,  a  greater  portion 
the  duties  accruing  within  the  year  will  be  received  in  that 
ir  than  heretofore.  At  the  same  time,  the  bonds  given  on 
vious  importations,  at  the  present  terms  of  credit,  will  con- 
uc  to  fall  due  as  before:  and  the  combined  operation  of  these 
g  causes  will  increase  the  proportion  which  the  actual  re- 
pts  within  the  year  will  hear  to  the  accruing  duties,  relatively 
h  to  past  and  to  future  years. 

"rom  data  in  possession  of  the  department,  it  is  estimated 
t  the  duties  which  will  be  returned  out  of  the  revenue  of  1833, 
tr  the  3d  of  March  next,  upon  merchandise  deposited  under 
i  18th  section  of  the  act  Of  the  1  1th  of  July  last,  may  be  es- 
tated  at  $2,500,000.  Though  these  data  are  necessarily  in  a 
at  degree  conjectural,  they  are  sufficient  for  the  present  par- 
etu  the  present  estimate,  it  is  proper  to  be  remarked,  bow- 
r,  that  if  a  broader  operation  be  given  by  congress  to  the  pro- 
ons  of  that  section  than  it  has  received  at  the  department, 
amount  wiJl  be  proportionally  Increased. 
l  considerable  reduction,  estimated  at  not  less  than  two  hun- 
d  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  from  the  amount  receivable  from 
toms  in  the  present  year,  has  also  resulted  from  the  refund- 
•f  duties  heretofore  collected*,  and  perhaps  an  equal  amount 
n  the  cancelling  of  bonds,  falling  due  on  rail  road  iron, 
fieably  to  the  act  of  the  last  session,  lint  as  this  has  con- 
ed in  part  of  the  drawback  of  duties  taken  in  previous  years, 
amount  forms  no  criterion  for  the  future, 
t  has  been  shewn  that  the  actual  receipts  from  public  lands 
•jflg  the  present  year  will  fall  much  short  of  the  estimate  pre- 


sented at  the  last  session.  The  sales  were  necessarily  affected 
by  the  extensive  measures  adopted  in  the  western  and  north 
western  country  to  expel  the  recent  Indian  incursions.  Owing 
also,  to  the  want  of  the  returns  of  surveys  and  plats,  which  the 
surveyors  general  found  themselves  unable  to  supply,  lands  ex- 
pected to  have  been  sold  were  not  brought  into  market.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  receipts  from  this  source  will  be 
somewhat  larger  next  year. 

According  to  the  best  judgment  the  department  is  able  to 
form  on  the  subject,  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  from  all 
sources,  during  the  year  1833,  may  be  estimated  at 

$24,000,000  00 
Viz: 
Customs  $-21,000,000 

Public  lands  2,500,000 

Bank  dividends  &  incidental  and  mis- 
cellaneous receipts,  of  all  other  kinds      500,000 
The  expenditures  for  the  year  1833,  for  all  ob- 
jects, other  than  the  reimbursement  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  are  estimated  at  17,638,577  35 
Viz: 
Civil,  foreign  intercourse,  and  mis- 
cellaneous                                          3,045,361  70 
Military  service,  including  fortifica- 
tions, ordnance,  Ind'n  affairs,  pen- 
sions, arming  the  militia  and  in- 
ternal improvements                          6,878,790  09 
Revolutionary  pensions,  under  the  act  of  the  7th  of  June,  1832, 
including  arrearages  from  the  4th  of  March,  1531,  in  cases  in 
which  payment  has  not  been  made 

4,000,000  00 
Naval  service  3,377,429  38 

Interest  on  the  public  debt  336,996  18 

During  the  year  1833,  however,  the  moneys 
which  have  been  received  in  the  treasury  from 
Denmark,  within  the  two  last  and  present 
years,  for  the  payment  of  the  indemnities  due 
to  American  citizens  under  the  convention,- 
will  be  payable,  estimated  at  694,000  00 

Which,  added  to  the  expenditures,  will  make  the 
aggregate   charge   upon   the   treasury    for  the 
year,  exclusive  of  reimbursement  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  18,332,577  35 
In  the  year  1833,  the  first  instalment  payable  under  the  con- 
vention with  France,  for  indemnities  to  American  citizens,  will 
also  be  received  into  the  treasury,  thougli  it  will  form  no  part  of 
the  disposable  means. 

Taking  an  average  of  the  importations  for  the  last  six  years  as 
a  probable  criterion  of  the  ordinary  importations  for  some  years 
to  come,  the  revenue  from  customs,  at  the  rates  of  duty  payable 
after  the  3d  March  next,  may  be  estimated  at  eighteen  millions 
annually.  The  public  lands,  bank  dividends,  and  other  inci- 
dental receipts  may  be  estimated  at  three  millions — making  an 
aggregate  revenue  of  about  twenty  one  millions  a  year.  In  the 
last  annual  report  oh  the  state  of  the  finances,  the  probable  ex- 
penses for  all  objects,  other  than  the  public  debt,  were  estimated 
at  fifteen  millions.  T his  is  still  believed  to  be  a  fair  estimate; 
and  n  so,  tncre  will  be  an  annual  surplus  of  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Still  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  reasons  then  present- 
ed for  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  government, 
I  am  again  urged  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  suggest  that  a  further  re- 
duction of  six  millions  of  dollars  be  made,  to  take  effect  after  the 
year  1833.  Whether  that  shall  consist  altogether  of  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  duties  on  imposts,  or  partly  of  a  relinquishment  of 
the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue,  as  then  suggested,  it 
will  be  for  the  wisdom  of  congress  to  determine. 

Without  adverting  in  unnecessary  details,  to  the  considera- 
tions in  favor  of  lessening  the  existing  duties,  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  present,  as  well  in  the  last  annual  report,  as  in  that 
called  for  by  special  resolutions  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
I  deem  it  proper  to  observe,  that  in  my  own  mind  these  consi- 
derations have  lost  none  of  their  force,  but  have  derived  new 
weight  from  subsequent  reflection. 

The  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  institutions  under  whieh  it 
has  pleased  Providence  to  make  us  a  great  and  prosperous  na- 
tion; the  few  objects— and  those  of  a  general  nature— to  which 
the  powers  of  the  federal  government  can  be  appropriately  ap- 
plied; and  the  great  diversity  of  interests,  which,  from  their  lo- 
cal and  geographical  position,  prevail  in  the  several  states,  com- 
posing the  union,  imperiously  require  that  the  amount  of  the 
public  expenditure  should  be  regulated  by  a  prudent  economy, 
and  that  no  greater  amount  of  revenue  should  be  collected  from 
the  people  than  may  be  necessary  for  such  a  scale  of  expendi- 
ture. 

The  main  purpose  of  taxation  by  the  general  government,  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  undoubtedly  is  to  pay 
the  debts  and  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare  of  the  union,  by  the  means  confided  to  congress.  It  is 
freely  admitted  that  this  power  may  and  ought  to  be  directly  ex- 
erted to  counteract  foreign  legislation  injurious  to  our  own  en- 
terprise, and  incidentally  to  protect  our  own  industry,  more 
especially  those  branches  '-'necessary  to  preserve  within  our- 
selves the  means  of  national  defence  and  independence."  And, 
although  the  exercise  of  the  power  in  either  case  must  necessa- 
rily depend  upon  the  cause  which  may  call  it  forth,  the  powers 
of  taxation  imposing  large  and  permanent  burthens  for  the  en- 
couragement of  particular  classes  cannot  be  exercised— and  by 
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slender  majorities — consistently  with  a  proper  regard  to  the 
equal  rights  of  all-  and  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  a  perma- 
nent system  of  high  protecting  duties  directly  tends  to  build  up 
favored  classes,  ultimately  prejudicial  to  the  safety  of  the  state. 
Deeply  impressed  with  these  reflections,  which  are  now  ren- 
dered more  urgent,  by  the  reduced  and  limited  demands  of  the 
public  service,  I  had  the  honor,  at  the  last  session  of  congress, 
to  recommend  a  reduction  of  the  duties  to  the  revenue  standard. 
The  force  of  these  and  similar  considerations,  and  of  that  re- 
commendation, may  be  supposed  to  have  received,  at  that  time, 
the  sanction  of  congress,  and  to  have  formed  a  motive  of  the  act 
of  the  14th  of  July  last;  notwithstanding  it  was  not  then  deemed 
practicable  fully  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  depart- 
ment. By  that  act,  however,  besides  the  positive  reduction 
both  in  the  rate  and  in  the  amount  of  duty,  the  expediency  of 
adapting  the  revenue  to  the  expenditure,  and  of  equalizing  the 
public  burthens,  was,  to  a  great  extent,  acknowledged,  and  the 
oppressive  system  of  minimums  was,  for  the  most  part,  abolish- 
ed. By  that  act,  also,  those  articles  principally  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  and  clothing  of  the  laborers  of  the  south  and 
southwest,  were,  to  a  certain  degree  relieved;  and,  both  by  its 
direct  enactments,  and  as  incident  to  its  main  scope,  it  encou- 
raged an  increased  consumption  of  such  articles  as  depended  tor 
their  fabrication  upon  the  raw  materials  and  productions  of  the 
south.  To  extend  and  improve  the  demand  for  those  produc- 
tions, by  substituting,  as  far  as  practicable  in  general  use,  cot- 
ton fabrics,  for  those  made  of  materials  from  other  countries, 
was  not  an  unimportant  object  of  the  bill  presented  from  this 
department. 

In  the  reduction  then  recommended,  the  necessity  of  adapting 
the  proposed  changes  to  the  safety  of  existing  establishments, 
raised  up  under  the  auspices  of  past  legislation,  and  deeply  in- 
volving the  interests  of  large  portions  of  the  union,  was  distinct- 
ly recognized;  and  it  is  still  deemed  to  be  not  less  imperious,  in 
the  further  changes  which  may  be  considered  expedient.  Such 
necessity,  however,  arises  rather  from  a  just  and  prudent  regard 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  community,  than  from 
any  absolute  pledge  of  the  national  faith  uncontrolled  by  circum- 
stances. The  principles  of  our  republican  institutions  discoun- 
tenance any  system  of  legislation  not  in  the  nature  of  a  compact. 
independent  of  the  popular  will,  tending  to  defeat  the  action  of 
the  con.-titucnt  upon  the  representative,  and  to  exclude  the  ope- 
ration of  changes  in  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  or  in  public 
opinion,  upon  the  national  councils.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  in- 
stances, the  causes  which  call  for  the  legislative  action  must  de- 
termine its  duration;  and  that  legislation,  especially,  which  con- 
fers favors  upon  particular  classes,  has  no  other  claim  to  perma- 
nence than  its  tendency  to  advance  the  interests  and  prosperity 
of  the  whole. 

To  aid  American  enterprise,  in  every  branch  of  labor,  and,  by 
seasonable  encouragement,  to  foster  and  preserve  within  our- 
selves the  means  of  national  defence  and  independence,  led  to 
the  protective  system  in  the  infancy  of  the  government.  To 
counteract  the  policy  and  rivalry  of  foreign  nations,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  prejudicial  influence  upon  American  industry;  to  in- 
demnify the  latter  against  the  superior  skill  and  capital  and 
cheapness  of  labor  in  older  and  more  experienced  countries;  and 
to  succor  American  capital  which  the  events  of  the  last  war  had 
devoted  to  manufacturing  employments,  recommended  an  occa- 
sional extension  of  that  policy,  which  has  been  liberally  enjoyed 
by  the  manufacturing  classes,  since  the  act  of  the  4th  of  July, 
1789.  In  the  course  of  that  time,  however,  the  capital  and  re- 
sources of  the  country  have  augmented  in  a  ratio  beyond  the 
expectations  and  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine.  American  enter- 
prise and  ingenuity  are,  every  where,  proverbially  the  objects  of 
admiration,  and  in  many  branches  maintain,  without  extraordi 
nary  aid,  a  successful  competition  with  those  of  other  nations. 
By  the  abundance  of  provisions  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
surprising  increase  of  population,  the  wide  spread  facilities  of 
water  power,  the  improvements  as  well  in  persona)  skill  as  in 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  the  general  advancement  and  diffu- 
sion of  all  the  lights  of  arts  and  science;  and  the  reduction  of 
duty  both  on  the  raw  material  and  other  articles  of  consumption, 
the  cost  of  labor  and  production  have  not  only  been  lessened, 
but  in  a  great  measure  equalised:  and,  in  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  not  perceived  that  there  can  now  exist  the  same  ne- 
cessity for  high  protecting  duties  as  that  which  was  consulted  in 
our  past  legislation.  To  perpetuate  a  system  of  encouragement, 
growing  out  of  a  different  state  of  things,  would  be  to  confer  ad- 
vantages upon  the  manufacturing  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  any 
other  branch  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  and  to  convert  the 
favor  and  bounty  of  the  government  into  permanent  obligations 
ot  right— acquiring  strength  in  proportion  to  their  continuance. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  when  the  fair  rate  of  profit  attendant 
upon  the  sagacious  employment  of  capital  in  the  United  States, 
is  satisfactorily  ascertained,  it  may  be  wise  so  far  to  protect  any 
important  branch  against  the  injurious  effects  of  foreign  ri- 
valry as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  for  it  the  same  rate  of 
profit  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  others.  If,  however,  by  protective 
legislation,  or  otherwise,  the  proprietor  of  an  actual  capital  shall 
be  enabled  to  employ  it  in  manufactures  as  advantageously  and 
profitably  as  in  any  other  branch  of  labor,  all  things  considered, 
he  could  not  reasonably  demand  more.  The  rate  of  protection 
which  should  enable  manufacturing  labor,  conducted  upon  bor- 
rowed capital,  to  indemnify  the  lender,  and  in  addition,  to  realize 
the  regular  rate  of  profit  for  itself,  would  not  merely  confer  un- 
due favor  upon  the  manufacturer,  at  the  expense  of  every  other 
employment,  but  bring  the  influence  of  the  capitalist  in  direct 


conflict  with  the  general  mass  of  the  people.  It  might  even  be 
apprehended  that  by  such  means  there  would  be  an  accumulation 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  particular  classes,  strong  enough  to 
control  the  government  itself.  If  these  observations  are  entitled 
to  respect,  little  doubt  is  entertained  that  in  a  tariff  framed  on 
proper  principles,  the  reduction  of  six  millions  now  recommend- 
ed, may  for  the  most  part,  be  made  upon  those  commonly  de- 
nominated protected  articles,  without  prejudice  to  the  reasona- 
ble claims  of  existing  establishments. 

By  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July  last,  the  anomaly  in  the  tariff  of 
the  United  States,  by  which  heavy  and  burthensome  duties  were 
imposed  upon  the  raw  materials,  and  especially  upon  the  article 
of  wool,  was  continued;  and  the  necessity  was  thereby  created 
of  retaining  upon  the  manufactured  article  a  higher  degree  of 
protection  than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  An  ad- 
herence to  this  anomaly,  instead  of  equalizing  the  burthens  of 
the  people,  augments  that  of  the  consumer  by  increasing  the 
number  of  favored  classes.  Proper  attention  to  the  facility  and 
cheapness  of  producing,  and  the  amount  actually  produced,  of 
the  raw  material  in  the  United  States,  and  an  examination  of 
the  information  collected  by  this  department  and  transmitted  to 
the  house  of  representatives  at  their  last  session,  will  show,  that, 
in  the  extension  of  manufactures  and  in  the  augmentation  of  a 
sure  market,  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  has  long  since 
been  in  a  condition  to  dispense  with  a  great  portion  of  the  pro- 
tection heretofore  afforded.  By  the  same  information  it  will 
appear,  that  by  relieving  the  manufacturer  from  the  burthen  of 
the  high  duty  upon  the  raw  material,  the  existing  duties  may  be 
very  materially  reduced  and  gradually  removed,  consistently 
with  a  just  regard  to  the  interests  which  have  so  long  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  the  protective  system. 

By  these  considerations,  and  the  proud  and  gratifying  fact 
that  there  no  longer  exists  any  public  debt  requiring  the  present 
amount  of  revenue  after  the  ensuing  year,  the  question  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature,  whether  they  will  continue  to  raise 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  six  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually, beyond  any  demand  for  the  public  service,  that  favors 
which  have  been  so  long  enjoyed,  and  which  may  soon  be  dis- 
pensed with,  without  detriment  to  the  national  safety  or  inde- 
pendence, may  be  indefinitely  continued. 

The  undersigned  is  duly  sensible  that  the  decision  of  this 
question  belongs  properly  to  congress.  The  duty,  however,  en- 
joined on  him  by  the  laws,  to  digest  and  prepare  plans  for  the 
improvement  and  management  of  the  revenue,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  credit,  not  less  than  the  deep  solicitude  he  feels 
for  the  safety  of  our  common  country,  have  urged  him  to  pre- 
sent it,  with  "his  own  reflections,  for  the  consideration  of  the  le- 
gislature. 

In  the  decision  of  this  question,  the  present  crisis  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  pregnant  with  the  deepest  interest,  must  have  its 
weight— an  interest  arising  not  so  much  from  an  apprehension 
of  weakness  in  the  laws:  or  of  inability  to  execute  thein,  as 
from  a  universal  conviction,  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the 
union,  of  the  necessity  of  a  change,  and  of  the  propriety  of  pay- 
ing a  reasonable  deference  to  that  opinion.  The  harmony  and 
brotherly  affection  of  the  citizens  of  different  parts  of  this  great 
republic,  if  not  the  preservation  of  the  union  itself,  appeal  to 
tiie  patriot  and  statesman  for  the  exercise  of  their  highest  qua- 
lities, in  regulating  the  burthens  of  the  people  consistently  with 
the  equal  rights  of  all,  and  in  rendering  the  laws  not  less  free 
and  equal  than  the  institutions  under  which  they  are  enacted. 
The  occasion  invokes  the  spirit  of  liberal  concession  and  com- 
promise which  laid  the  foundations  of  our  inestimable  union; 
and,  on  such  an  occasion,  patriotism  requires  that  no  one  inte- 
rest should  exact  more  than  may  be  consistent  with  the  welfare 
of  the  whole. 

Such  an  appeal  comes  with  force  to  all.  but,  in  an  essentia! 
manner,  ma}-  be  made  to  those  who  have  so  long  reaped  the  ad- 
vantages of  those  burthens,  from  which  their  brethren  through- 
out the  union,  after  having  submitted  to  them,  while  the  public 
obligations  and  the  national  defence  and  independence  required 
it,  now  ask  to  be  relieved. 

If  this  appeal  does  not  find  a  response  in  a  wise  and  patriotic 
moderation,  there  will  be  no  efficacy  in  the  moral  force  on 
which  the  republican  institutions  of  the  union  repose. 

The  sleepless  solicitude  of  the  father  of  his  country  has  mul- 
tiplied lessons  of  patriotic  duty,  but  none  of  greater  emphasis 
and  pertinence  in  the  present  crisis,  that  in  his  admonition  that 
"it  is  indispensable,  on  all  occasions,  to  unite  with  a  steady  and 
firm  adherence  to  constitutional  acts  of  government,  the  fullest 
evidence  of  a  disposition,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  con- 
sult the  wishes  of  every  part  of  the  community,  and  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  public  administration  in  the  affections  of  the 
people." 

The  operation  of  the  18th  section  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of 
July  last,  according  to  the  construction  given  to  it  at  the  treasu- 
ry,"being  in  some  respects  different  from  that  which  the  mer- 
chants concerned  consider  important  to  their  interests,  it  is 
deemed  proper  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  attention  of  con- 
gress, that,  if  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  law  or  any  error  in  the 
construction,  the  intentions  of  the  legislature  have  not  been 
carried  into  effect,  the  necessary  remedy  may  be  applied. 

By  that  section  the  several  articles  enumerated  in  the  act, 
whether  imported  before  or  after  the  passing  therof,  were  au- 
thorised to  be  put  into  the  custom  house  stores,  and  such  as  re- 
mained under  the  control  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs 
on  the  3d  of  March  next,  were  subjected  to  no  higher  duties 
than  if  imported  after  that  day;  and  the  duties  or  any  part  there- 
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rtiieh  may  have  been  paid  on  such  articles  were  to  be  re- 
led  to  the  person  importing  and  depositing  the  same:  Anil 
secretary  of  the  treasury  was  authorised  t<>  prescribe  Bucto 
s  and  regulations  as  might  be  necessary  to  cany  the  section 
effect. 

i  executing  the  section,  the  fullest  disposition  was  felt  to 
suit  the  interest  and  convenience  of  tlie  merchants;  but  it 

perceived  that  an  unlimited  construction  of  its  terms  was 
ulated  not  merely  to  conflict  with  the  several  members  of 
same  section,  and  with  other  sections  of  the  act,  hut  to  dis- 
i  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  government,  and  post- 
c  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 

1  the  last  annual  report  from  this  department,  as  well  as  in 
.prepared  by  direction  of  the  house  of  representatives  and 
ompanying  the  bill  which  formed  the  chief  basis  of  tiie  act 
be  14th  of  July,  it  was  stated  that  the  existing  obligations 
he  government,  not  less  than  the  interests  of  the  coni- 
[lity,  forbade  a  reduction  of  the  present  duties  earlier  than 
3d  of  March,  1833;  and  by  the  second  section  of  the  act  this 
jmmendation  was  distinctly  recognized  and  adopted. 
Without  some  limitation  therefore,  as  to  the  retrospective 
ration  of  the  18th  sectiou,  the  object  of  the  2d  section  would 

only  have  been  defeated,  but  the  act  itself  would  in  fact 
e  been  rendered  operative  in  all  past  time,  so  far  as  concern- 
my  goods  in  the  original  packages,  no  matter  when  iinport- 
and  the  owners,  whether  importers  or  retailers,  in  all  parts 
,he  country,  would  have  had  a  right  to  deposite  them  in  the 
torn  house  stores  and  claim  a  refunding  of  the  duties. 
iy  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  18th  section,  the  authority  to 
ind  duties  which  had  been  paid  on  articles  deposited,  is  ex- 
ssly  confined  to  the  persons  ''importing  and  depositing  the 
ie;" — thus  treating  the  importer  and  depositor  as  identical. 
d  as  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  right  to  deposite 
s  greater  than  that  to  claim  a  refunding  of  the  duties,  the 
rds  "importer  or  owner"  in  other  parts  of  the  section  were 
ited  as  synonymous.    These  terms,  moreover,  throughout 

revenue  laws  refer  to  importation,  and  are  intended  to  signi- 
he  person  importing,  whether  the  actual  proprietor,  the  agent 
the  consignee,     it  is  obvious,  also,  that  by  this  construction 

terms  impoiter  or  owner  not  only  receive  their  usual  reve- 
;  meaning,  but  are  reconciled  with  those  of  importer  and  de- 
itor;  which  could  not  be,  if  the  conjunction  were  to  receive 
isjunctive  interpretation,  it  was,  therefore,  held  that  goods 
ild  be  deposited  only  by  the  importer. 

is  the  act  contained  no  appropriation  for  drawing  money  out 
the  treasury  for  repaying  the  duties  authorised  to  be  refund- 

the  department  was  fully  warranted  in  interpreting  the  18th 
tion  as  applying  to  those  duties  only  which  may  have  been 
d  to  the  collector  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  and,  conse- 
ently,  in  limiting  thejright  of  deposite  to  the  goods  on  which 
»se  duties  accrued.  But,  from  a  desire  to  give  the  section  as 
erul  a  construction  as  was  consistent  with  all  the  other  objects 
the  act,  it  was  allowed  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  any  importa- 
n  on  which  any  part  of  the  duties  remained  unpaid  at  the  date 
the  law.  And,  to  make  this  construction  operate  as  equally 
d  favorably  among  the  importers  generally,  as  might  be,  it  was 
owed  to  include  those  goods  also,  upon  which  the  duties  had 
en  paid  in  cash,  provided,  that  by  the  terms  of  credit  allowed 
law,  fresh  duties  on  any  part  of  them  would  not  have  been 
yable  until  after  the  date  of  the  law.  It  is  not  believed,  bow- 
er, that  any  construction  of  the  section  which  will  not  admit 
the  deposite  of  goods  when  in  original  packages,  whether  in 
i  bands  of  the  importer  or  of  any  other  person,  and  no  matter 
len  imported,  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  owners  of  such  goods 
may  be  imported  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  after  the  3d  March, 
it  "if  it  be  the  intention  of  congress  so  to  extend  the  operation 
the  section,  it  is  respectfully  suggested,  that  as  it  will,  in  that 
se,  necessarily  embrace  goods  upon  which  the  duties  must 
ve  been  accounted  for  and  paid  over  to  the  treasury,  an  ap 
opriation  be  made  for  repaying  the  amount  of  such  duties  out 
the  treasury. 

With  a  view  to  obtain  reasonable  certainty  in  the  financial 
>erations  of  the  government,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  col- 
ctors  as  to  the  time  necessary  for  the  duties  to  be  performed  by 
em  in  executing  the  18th  sectiou,  a  regulation  was  adopted  lix- 
g  the  time  to  which  goods  might  be  deposited,  at  the  1st  of 
inuary  next.     It  is,  however,  the  intenlion  of  the  department 

extend  the  time,  if  it  be  found  that  the  duties  of  the  collectors 
ill  admit  of  it. 

The  alteration  in  many  of  the  rates  of  duty  and  the  repeal  of 
hers,  which  have  been  effected  by  late  acts  of  congress,  seem 

require  some  corresponding  modifications  of  the  provisions 
;retofore  made  for  ascertaining  and  securing  the  duties.  But 
i  these  details  might,  be  better  brought  to  the  attention  of  eon' 
ess  in  a  separate  communication,  if  such  be  its  pleasure,  that 
mrse  will  be  adopted. 

In  the  exposition  of  the  public  debt,  presented  in  this  report, 
has  been  assumed  that  the  three  per  cents,  advertised  for  re 
nbursement  on  the  1  st  of  October  last,  have  been  actually  paid, 
;cause  the  treasury  has  provided  ampk  funds  at  the  different 
>an  office*  for  that  purpose,  which,  upon  tin:  presentation  of 
ie  certificates,  should  have  been  applied  to  their  payment.  It 
as  recently  been  understood,  however,  that,  on  the  18th  of 
i\y  last,  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ground,  as  slat 
1  in  the  letter  of  instructions,  "that  the  spread  of  the  cholera 
light  occasion  great  embarrassment  and  distress  in  tin'  coramu 
ity,  deemed  H  expedient  for  the  bank  to  keep  itself  in  an  atti- 
ide  to  afford  relief  should  its  interposition  be  necessary,  and 


also  to  mitigate  the  pressure  which  the  reimbursement  of  the 
three  per  cent,  slock,  held  by  foreigners,  might  produce  in  Octo- 
ber, ';  ami  despateiied  an  agent  to  Loudon  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  house  of-i'.ariug,  Brothers  Si  t'o.  for  the  postpone 
ment  of  three  millions,  for  Which  they  were  the  agents  of  that 
house,  and  also  lor  two  millions  in  addition. 

It  had  not,  at  that  time,  been  decided  by  the  government  at 
what  period  the  whole  of  the  three  per  cents,  should  be  paid; 
and  the  agent  ot  the  hank  was  authorised  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment for  a  posponement  for  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months  alter 
that  period,— the  bank  agreeing  to  pay  the  interest  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Under  this  general  authority,  the  agent  concluded,  on  the  SSd 
of  August,  183-2,  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers  &  Co. 
to  buy  up  the  three  per  cent,  stocks  on  the  best  terms  at  which 
they  can  be  obtained  both  in  London  and  Holland;  tie 
thereof  to  be  placed  to  the  debit  of  the  bank,  and  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  stock  so  purchased  to  remain  with  Messrs.  Baring, 
Brothers  &  Co.  It  was  also  stipulated,  that,  if  the  amount  of 
stock  so  purchased  and  of  that,  retained  by  tin:  holders  should, 
together,  lie  less  than  live  millions  of  dollars,  Messrs.  Baring, 
Brothers  &  Co.  should  make  up  the  deficiency  in  case  the  bank 
should  find  it  desirable  to  draw  for  it  or  any  part  of  it:— the 
whole  advance  .to  he  reimbursed  by  tin:  bank  in  October,  1833. 
Pursuant  to  this  contract,  purchases  of  the  three  per  cent, 
stocks  were  actually  made  on  account  of  the  bank  to  the  amount 
of  $1,474,827  33. 

It  is  also  understood  that  the  bank,  by  a  letter  from  its  presi- 
dent to  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers  &  Co.  dated  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1882,  disavowed  so  much  of  the  arrangement  made  by  its 
agent  as  related  to  the  purchase  of  the  stock,  on  the  ground  of 
that  provision  in  the  charter  which  declares  that  "the  bank  shall 
not  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  any  public  debt  whatever."  In 
lieu  of  the  stipulation  in  the  contract  in  regard  to  the  amount 
purchased,  it  was  in  the  same  letter  proposed  that,  the  certifi- 
cates should  be  transmitted  without  delay,  that  the  bank  might 
receive  payment  for  the  owners,  without  which  it  would  not 
be  in  actual  possession  of  the  funds:  and  that  the  stock  being 
thus  reimbursed  to  the  stockholders,  the  amount  should  be  pass 
ed  to  their  credit  on  tin:  books  of  the  bank,  and  they  continue 
to  receive  an  interest  of  three  per  cent,  payable  quarterly,  until 
the  1st  of  October,  1.-3:1. 

It  is  supposed  to  he  optional  with  Messrs.  Bating,  Brothers  & 
Co.  and  with  the  stockholders  who  have  stipulated  for  a  post- 
ponement of  payment,  to  consent  to  the  change  proposed  by  the 
letter  of  the  president  of  the  bank  of  the  l.'itii  October,  or  to  in- 
sist, upon  the  performance  of  the  original  arrangement,  and 
should  they  pursue  the  latter  course,  the  certificates  cannot  be 
finally  surrendered  before  October  lKf:f.  However  this  may  be, 
and  notwithstanding  the  hank  has  disavowed  the  authority  of 
the  agent  to  purchase,  it  is  certain  that  a  delay  for  a  considera- 
ble period  of  time  has  been  and  must  yet  be'  occasioned  in  the 
surrender  of  the  certificates  of  stock  to  a  large  amount,  and  it  is 
not  perceived  that  there  is  any  sufficient  justification  in  the 
grounds  of  the  transaction  as  assumed  by  the  bank  for  an  ar- 
rangement in  any  form,  by  which  so  large  an  amount  of  the 
public  funds  should  be  retained  by  the  bank  at  flic  risk  of  the 
goverj  '   after  it  had  directed   their  application  to  the  pay- 

mem  ol   the  public  creditor. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  apprehensions  arising  out  of 
the  arrangements,  as  it  is  understood  to  have  been  concluded 
by  the  agent  of  the  bank,  and  of  the  consequences  to  which  it 
might  lead,  more  especially  should  the  parties  in  Europe  insist 
upon  its  fulfilment,  not  less  than  the  great  amount  of  the  bank's 
transactions,  especially  in  its  western  branches,  together  with 
other  matters  connected  with  its  dealings,  which  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  since  the  last  an- 
nual report  from  this  department,  have  tended  to  disturb  the 
public  confidence  in  the  management  of  the  institution;  and 
these,  taken  in  connection  with  the  necessary  arrangements  in 
anticipation  of  finally  closing  its  business,  have  suggested  an 
inquiry  into  the  security  of  the  bank  as  the  depository  of  the 
public  funds. 

The  obligation  of  the  govern  ment,  however,  incurred  by  the 
notice  for  tin;  payment  of  the  public  debt  in  October  and  Janua- 
ry at  the  several  loan  offices,  rendered  any  change  in  this  re- 
spect inexpedient, — at  least  without  such  an  examination  into 
the  actual. condition  of  the  bank,  as  justice  to  the  institution, 
not  less  than  to  the  community  at  large,  required.  .Such  an 
examination  as  this  department  is  authorised  by  the  charter  to 
make,  has  been  directed;  and  it  is  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of 
congress  to  decide  whether  it  shall  be  extended  further. 

The  act  of  the  10th  of  May,  1800,  which  directs  the  annual 
report  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  would  seem  also  to 
require  that  he  should,  in  that  communication,  give  information 
to  congress  of  any  matters,  either  existing  or  apprehended, 
which  seriously  concern  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  And  in 
the  discharge  of  that  duty  it  is  his  painful  task  to  advert  to  the 
measures  now  in  agitation  in  the  state;  of  South  Carolina,  alto- 
gether to  prevent,  at  an  early  day,  the  execution  of  the  present 
revenue  laws  within  that  state. 

Such  steps  as  are  authorised  and  required  by  law  have  already 
been  taken  to  the  due  collection  of  the  revenue.  But,  if  the 
extraordinary  measures  which  have  been  commenced  by  those 
exercising  the  authority  of  that  state  should  be  carried  out,  to 
the  extent  which  unhappily  there  seems  too  much  reason  to 
apprehend,  it  is  clear  that  all  the  aids  which  the  existing  law* 
afford  will  be  inadequate  to  that  object.     Until,  however,  those 
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measures  shall  be  further  matured  and  more  distinctly  and  offi- 
cially known  to  the  executive,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  abstain 
from  more  specific  reference  to  the  subject  in  this  report:  though 
its  great  importance  and  the  deep  solicitude  which  it  has  excit- 
ed, have  already  directed  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the 
remedies  which  that  contingency  may  require. 

The  notice  of  congress  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  accom- 
panying report  from  the  commissioner  of  the  general  rand  office, 
showing  the  transactions  in  that  branch  of  the  public  service 
during  the  present  year,  and  exhibiting  both  its  present  condition 
and  the  means  deemed  necessary  by  that  officer  for  its  proper 
and  successful  administration.  All  which  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted, LOUIS  McLANE, 
secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Treasury  department,  December  5,  1832. 

LEGISLATURE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Columbia,  Nov.  28. 
Yesterday  at  12  o'clock,  his  excellency  the  governor  transmit- 
ted to  both  branches  of  the  legislature  the  following  message: 
To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives: 

Fellow  citizens — In  meeting  you  alter  the  short  interval  which 
has  supervened  since  your  adjournment,  allow  me  to  tender  to 
you  my  most  cordial  and  respectful  salutations. 

At  this  annual  period  of  our  assembling,  it  becomes  us  to  re- 
view the  occurrences  of  the  last  year,  connected  with  our  do- 
mestic concerns,  if  not  with  a  minute  scrutiny,  at  least  with  a 
sentiment  of  fervent  gratitude  to  the  great  Disposer  of  human 
events.  These  tributes  of  our  grateful  acknowledgment  are  due. 
for  the  various  and  multiplied  blessings  He  has  been  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  our  people:— Abundant  harvests  in  every  quarter 
of  our  state  have  crowned  the  exertions  of  our  agricultural  la- 
bors; health,  almost  beyond  former  precedent,  has  blessed  our 
homes,  as  yet  undisturbed  by  the  frightful  ravages  of  that  new 
and  terrible  pestilence  which  has  elsewhere  made  such  porten- 
tous havoc  in  a  large  portion  of  the  human  family.  Nor  have  we 
less  reason  for  thankfulness  in  surveying  our  social  condition. 
If  a  political  excitement,  connected  with  the  public  liberty  of 
the  country,  has  stimulated  the  public  mind  to  a  degree  of  fervor 
and  vigor  beyond  all  example,  this  very  excitement  has  furnish- 
ed the  consoling  exponent  of  our  fitness  for  the  enjoyment  of 
this  inestimable  blessing,  for  in  despite  of  a  painful  exasperation 
of  public  feeling,  social  order  has  been  preserved,  and  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  law  has  been  supreme. 

[Here  the  governor  states  that  the  receipts  into  the  treasury 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  amounted  to  ,"§468,713  58,  and  the 
payments  to  $351,466  94— and  that  the  difference  between  these 
sums,  added  to  the  money  received  of  the  general  government, 
left  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $272,533  58. 

[The  state  received  of  the  general  government,  on  account  of 
its  claims  $157,259  16  cents,  in  money,  and  $11,625  08  in  arms 
—together  $198,884  24.  A  further  sum  of  $60,000  is  claimed  for 
interest— which  it  is  supposed  will  be  satisfied  under  some  gene- 
ral provisions  for  the  payment  of  interest  to  the  states,  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

[The  comptroller  general  is  much  commended  for  the  zeal  and 
industry  displayed  in  the  settlement  of  these  claims.  The  bank 
of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  is  noticed  as  being  in  a  very  flou- 
rishing condition,  and  that,  after  providing  for  all  bad  debts,  there 
will  remain  the  large  sum  of  $120,000  to  be  transferred  to  the 
sinking  fund,  or  equal  to  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
capital.  It  is  stated  that  the  100,000  dollars  authorised  to  be 
loaned  to  the  S.  C.  rail  road  company,  have  been  paid,  and  the 
progress  of  that  great  work  is  noticed  with  approbation.  The 
college  is  said  to  be  flourishing— and  the  establishment  of  free 
schools  is  mentioned,  with  many  other  matters  of  less  general 
interest:  and  the  message  proceeds:] 

During  the  interval  between  your  last  adjournment  and  the 
period  of  your  present  meeting,  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  called  under  the  high  sanctions  of  the 
constitution  of  the  state,  and  by  your  authotity,  "to  take  into 
consideration  the  several  acts  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  imposing  duties  on  foreign  imports  for  the  protection  of 
domestic  manufactures,  or  for  other  unauthorised  objects;  to 
determine  on  the  character  of,  and  to  devise  the  means  of  re- 
dress; and  further  in  like  manner  to  take  into  consideration  such 
acts  of  the  said  congress  laying  duties  on  imports,  as  may  be 
passed  in  amendment  of,  or  substitution  for  the  act  or  acts  afore- 
said, and  also  all  other  laws  and  acts  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  passed  or  done  for  the  purpose  of 
more  effectually  executing  and  enforcing  the  same,"  has  assem- 
bled, deliberated,  decided,  and  adjourned.  In  obedience  to  the 
injunctions  of  this  high  and  sovereign  assemblv,  I  send  you  the 
result  of  their  proceedings  in  relation  to  several  of  the  premises, 
by  which  you  will  perceive,  that  your  action  and  co-operation 
are  required  and  demanded. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  make  special  reference  to  the  documents 
in  the  series  in  which  they  may  be  respectfully  classified.  The 
paper  marked  E,  is  a  report  of  a  committee,  to  whom  was  refer- 
red the  act  "to  provide  for  the  calling  of  a  convention,  with  in- 
structions to  consider  and  report  thefeon,  and  especially  as  to 
the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted  by  the  convention,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  violations  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  the  enactment  by  congress  on  divers  occasions,  of  laws  layin" 
■taties  and  imposts  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  protecting 
uomestic  manufactures,  and  for  other  unwarrantable  purposes.'"' 
1  his  report  comprises  a  view  of  the  rise,  progress,  unconsti- 
tutionality and  oppressiveness  of  the  tariff  laws,  and  concludes 


with  submitting  an  ordinance  (marked  P.)  entitled  "an  ordinance 
to  nullify  certain  acts  of  the  congiess  of  „he  United  States,  pur- 
porting to  be  laws  laying  duties  and  imposts  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  commodities." 

The  acts  thus  nullified,  are  the  nets  passed  bv  congress  on  the 
19th  May,  1828,  and  the  act  passed  on  the  14th  July,  1832.  They 
are  declared  unauthorised  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Stales,  that  they  violate  the  true  meaning  and  intent  thereof, 
and  are  null  and  void,  and  not  law,  nor  binding  on  this  state,  its 
officers,  or  citizens,  and  all  promises,  contracts  and  obligations 
made  or  entered  into  with  purpose  to  secure  the  duties  imposed 
by  the  said  acts,  and  judicial  proceedings  which  shall  be  here- 
after had  in  affirmance  thereof,  are  and  shall  be  held  utterly  null 
and  void."    - 

The  convention  has  moreover  declared,  that  the  acts  to  en- 
force this  ordinance  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  February 
next— that  in  no  case  of  law  or  equity  shall  their  authority  be 
drawn  in  question— that  no  appeal  shall  be  allowed  or  taken  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  copy  of 
the  record  be  permitted  or  allowed.  That  all  persons  now  hold- 
ing any  office  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust,  under  this  state,  (mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  excepted)  shall  take  an  oath  well  and 
truly  to  obey,  execute  and  enforce  this  ordinance;  and  it  con- 
cludes with  a  solemn  declaration,  that  "the  people  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, to  the  end  that  it  may  be  fully  understood  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  the  people  of  the  co-states,  that 
we  are  determined  to  maintain  this  our  ordinance  and  declara- 
tion at  every  hazard,  do  further  declare,  that  we  will  not  submit 
to  the  application  of  ibiee,on  the  part  of  the  federal  government, 
to  reduce  this  state  to  obedience;  but  that  we  will  consider  the 
passage  by  congress  of  any  act  authorising  the  employment  of  a 
military  or  naval  force  against  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  her 
constituted  authorities  or  citizens;  or  any  act,  abolishing  or  clos- 
ing the  ports  of  this  slate,  or  any  of  them,  or  otherwise  obstruct- 
ing the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  vessels  to  and  from  the  said 
ports;  or  any  other  act  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government  to 
coerce  the  state,  shut  up  her  ports,  destroy  or  harass  her  com- 
merce, or  to  enforce  the  acts  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and 
void,  otherwise  than  through  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  longer  continuance  of  South  Carolina 
in  the  union;  and  that  the  people  of  this  state  will  henceforth 
hold  themselves  absolved  from  all  further  obligation  to  maintain 
or  preserve  their  political  connexion  with  the  people  of  the  other 
states,  and  will  forthwith  proceed  to  organize  a  separate  govern- 
ment, and  do  all  other  acts  and  things,  which  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent states  may  of  right  do." 

It  is  made  your  duty  to  adopt  such  measures,  and  pass  such 
acts  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the  ordinance, 
and  to  prevent  the  enforcement  and  arrest  the  operation  of  the 
acts  of  congress  thus  nullified.  This  ordinance  has  thus  be- 
come a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  South  Carolina,  and  it, 
together  with  the  report  and  an  address  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  (marked  G.)  and  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  co- 
slates,  (marked  H.)  setting  forth  the  motives,  scope  and  objects 
of  these  acts  and  doings,  were  likewise  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion, and  the  executive  of  the  state,  was  directed  to  transmit 
copies  of  the  same  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
laid  before  congress,  and  to  the  government  of  the  several  states, 
to  be  laid  before  the  respective  legislatures, — a  duty  which  shall 
be  discharged  with  as  much  despatch  as  is  compatible  with  a 
proper  preparation  of  the  papers  in  question. 

Fellow  citizens — the  die  has  been  at  last  cast,  and  South 
Carolina  has  at  length  appealed  to  her  ulterior  sovereignty  as  a 
member  of  this  confederacy,  and  planted  herself  upon  her  re- 
served rights: — the  rightful  exercise  of  this  power  is  not  a  ques- 
tion which  we  will  any  longer  argue — it  is  sufficient  that  she 
has  willed  it;  and  that  the  act  is  done;  nor  is  its  strict  compati- 
bility with  our  constitutional  obligations  to  all  laws  passed  by 
the  general  government  within  the  authorised  grants  of  power 
to  be  drawn  in  question  when  the  interposition  is  exerted  in  a 
case  in  which  the  compact  has  been  palpably,  deliberately  and 
dangerously  violated.  That  it  brings  up  a  conjunction  of  deep 
and  momentous  interest,  is  neither  to  be  concealed  nor  denied. 
The  crisis  first  presents  a  class  of  duties  which  is  referable  to 
yourselves.  You  have  been  commanded  by  the  people,  in  their 
"highest  sovereignty,  to  take  care  that  within  the  limits  of  this 
state  their  will  be  obeyed.  They  have  armed  you  with  the  re- 
quisite authority,  and  on  the  wisdom,  firmness  and  forecast  with 
which  you  discharge  these,  will  depend  the  tranquillity,  peace, 
liberty  and  happiness  of  our  beloved  state.  Obedience  to  ne- 
cessary laws,  flowing  from  a  legitimate  source  of  public  right, 
is  the  best  security  to  social  order  and  civil  freedom.  To  leave 
this  obedience  to  the  voluntary  suggestions  of  public  duty  or 
private  conscience,  or  to  feeble  or  defective  enactments,  in  the 
end  leads  to  extreme  rigor,  or  it  brings  all  just  authority  into 
derision  and  contempt.  The  measure  of  legislation  which  you 
have  to  employ  at  this  crisis,  is  the  precise  amount  of  such 
enactments  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  it  utterly  impossible 
to  collect  within  our  limits  the  duties  imposed  by  protective 
tariff's  thus  nullified.  That  you  will  resort  to  such  civil  and 
penal  provisions  as  will  accomplish  this  purpose,  without  unne- 
cessary rigor  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  weak  and  mistaken  leniency 
on  the  other,  I  feel  so  well  assured,  that  I  shall  refrain  from  en- 
tering into  a  detail  of  suggestions  on  a  subject  on  which  you  are 
so  much  better  advised  than  myself.  That  you  should  arm 
every  citizen  with  a  civil  process,  by  which  he  may  claim,  if  he 
chooses,  a  restitution  of  his  goods,  seized  under  the  existing 
impost,  on  his  giving  security  to  abide  the  issue  of  a  suit  at  law, 
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id  at  the  same  time  define  what  shall  constitute  treason  against 

2  state,  and  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  compel  obedience, 
d  punish  disobedience  to  your  own  laws,  are  points  too  ob- 
jus  to  require  any  discussion.     In  one  word,  you  must  survey 

3  whole  ground.  You  must  look  to  and  provide  for  all  possi- 
s  contingencies.  In  your  own  limits  your  own  courts  of  judi- 
ture  must  not  only  be  supreme,  but  you  must  look  to  the 
iinate  result  of  any  conflict  of  jurisdiction  and  power  between 
:m  and  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

I'hcre  is  one  contingency  in  particular,  for  which  you  ought 
provide,  and  that  is,  in  case  the  collectors  of  the  customs  in 
y  of  the  ports  of  the  state,  under  the  instructions  of  the  gene- 
government,  should  refuse  clearances  to  vessels  outward 
md,  that  no  injury  should  accrue  to  our  trade,  or  to  those 
o  may  be  carrying  on  friendly  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  governor  should,  under  such  circumstances,  be  autho- 
;d  to  grant  instantly  certificates  of  clearance,  under  the  seal 
the  6tate. 

Ln  enlightened  forecast  will  not,  however,  permit  you  to  stop 
e. — Remember  that  ours  is  emphatically  a  country  paying  an 
litual  reverence  to  the  law.  As  little  must  be  left  to  the  dis- 
tion  of  the  executive  as  possible.  Every  conjuncture  must 
mticipated  by  your  own  enactments. 

rom  these  legislative  provisions,  let  me  now  pass  to  the  eon- 
:ration  of  consequences,  I  trust  of  a  remote  and  improbable 
urrence. 

Ve  claim  that  our  remedy  is  essentially  of  a  pacific  character, 
ten  we  set  up  this  claim,  all  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  of  right 
ught  to  be,  and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  shall  be  so.  To 
peaceful  redress  afforded  by  our  courts,  in  the  restitution 
ch  they  decree,  and  to  the  ultimate  arbitrament  of  our  sister 
es,  in  a  general  convention  assembled  on  the  disputed  pow- 
we  look  with  confidence  to  an  adjustment  of  this  painful 
troversy.  But  the  final  issue  may  be  adverse  to  this  hope, 
hreats  of  coercion  we  know,  were  once  in  relation  to  the 
>able  measures  of  this  state,  officially  promulged,  and  public 
or,  to  which  it  is  not  safe  for  those  in  charge  of  the  public 
lorities  to  be  absolutely  deaf,  has  not  diminished  the  convic- 
that  these  dispositions  may  probably  be  yet  entertained, 
ought  we,  in  a  struggle  like  this,  to  rely  entirely  on  the  con- 
nce  that  power  will  not  be  used,  because  right  may  be  vio- 


the  means  of  securing  their  safety  by  ample  resources,  for  re- 
pelling force  by  force. 

I  cannot,  however,  but  think  that  on  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
review  by  congress,  and  the  functionaries  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, of  the  true  merits  of  this  controversy,  that  the  arbitration, 
by  a  call  of  a  convention  of  all  the  states,  which  we  sincerely 
and  anxiously  seek  and  desire,  will  be  accorded  to  us. 

To  resort  to  force  is  at  once  to  prefer  a  dissolution  of  the 
union  to  its  preservation.  South  Carolina  has  declared  that  she 
admits  of  no  arbiters  but  her  co-states  assembled  with  her  in 
their  sovereign  capacity — to  deny  to  her  this  reference  is  to  ad- 
mit that  our  league  has  no  conservative  principle,  short  of  an 
appeal  to  ttie  sword— To  suppose  when  one  of  our  most  promi- 
nent objections  to  the  protective  system,  is,  its  unconstitution- 
ality, that  this  and  the  other  vexatious  and  conflicting  questions 
of  constitutional  power,  which  now  convulse  the  whole  coun- 
try, are  not  susceptible  of  compromise  or  adjustment  in  an  as- 
sembly of  equivalent  authority  to  that  which  formed  the  con- 
stitution, is  to  affirm  that  that  spirit  of  amity  and  justice  without 
which  the  union  would  be  a  revolting  and  compulsory  league, 
is  utterly  extinct. 

But  be  this  as  it  may — whatever  may  be  the  issues  of  this  un- 
happy controversy,  relying  on  the  intelligence  and  spirit  of  a 
free  and  gallant  people,  on  the  imperishable  truth  and  sacred 
character  of  our  rights,  let  us  advance  with  an  unfaltering  heart 
and  a  steady  step,  to  the  performance  of  our  duty  to  our  coun- 
try. On  your  deliberations  1  fervently  invoke  the  blessings  of 
Almighty  God.  JAMES  HAMILTON,  jr. 

Columbia,  November  27,  1832. 


re  must  be  prepared  for  this  alternative.  I  would,  therefore, 
nimend  that  our  militia  system,  and  its  laws,  undergo  a 
ough  revision.  That  the  executive  be  authorised  to  accept 
he  defence  of  Charleston  and  its  dependencies,  the  services 
vo  thousand  volunteers,  either  by  companies  or  files,  as  they 
volunteer,  and  that  they  bo  formed  into  four  battalions  of 
utry,  with  one  flank  company  of  riflemen  attached  to  each 
ilion;  one  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  two  battalions,  one  of 
,  and  the  other  of  heavy  artillery;  that  these  corps  be  orga- 
d  in  a  legionary  brigade,  and  that  the  executive  from  the 
incts  in  which  these  volunteers  are  organised,  select  the  offi- 
of  the  appropriate  rank  for  the  several  commands.  I  sug- 
the  expediency  of  this  brigade  being  armed  and  equipped 
i  the  public  arsenals  completely  for  the  field,  and  that  appro- 
lions  may  be  made  for  supplying  all  deficiencies  in  our  mu- 
ms of  war. 

addition  to  these  volunteer  drafts,  I  doom  it  safe  to  recom- 
d  that  the  executive  be  authorised  also  to  accept  of  the  ser- 
3  often  thousand  volunteers,  from  the  other  divisions  of  the 
t,  to  be  organised  and  arranged  in  regiments  and  brigades, 
the  officers  to  be  selected  by  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
this  whole  force  be  called  the  state  guard, 
lat  portion  of  our  claims  upon  the  general  government, 
h  was  payable  in  arms,  amounting  in  value  to  forty-one 
sand,  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  and  eighty  cents, 
/e  received  in  arms  of  various  descriptions,  but  still  some 
mriations  will  be  necessary  to  augment  our  supplies, 
id  provisions  should  likewise  be  made  for  mounting  some  of 
teavy  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a  fixed  and  annual  appropri- 
i  made  for  the  artillery  in  Charleston,  and  in  other  parts  of 
tate,  according  to  their  relative  expense.  I  have  ordered 
[Darter  master  general,  whose  report  will  be  presented  to 
and  the  arsenal  keeper  at  Charleston,  the  latter  an  experi- 
d  officer  of  artillery,  to  repair  to  this  place,  to  attend  in  con- 
lion,  such  committees  of  your  respective  bodies,  in  refer- 
to  the  condition  of  their  several  departments, 
v-ould  moreover  recommend  that  the  president  be  requested 
move  the  U.  States  troops,  now  in  garrison  in  the  state  cha- 
rt Charleston,  which  they  now  occupy,  at  the  conjoint  in- 
:c,  and  in  request  of  the  state  and  city  "authorities,  as  the  ac- 
DOdations  of  that  post  are  wanted  tor  our  own  arms  and  mu- 
is.  I  would  moreover  suggest,  that  after  the  citidal  is  thus 
ned  to  the  state,  and  the  public  stores  belonging  to  the  state 
eposited  there,  that  the  magazine  guard  be  removed  from 
eckto  garrison  this  post,  and  that  a  daily  guard  be  detacfa- 
>m  it  to  the  magazine,  and  that  the  guard  be  augmented  to 
men,  and  that  the  appointment  of  its  officers  and  general 
sition  and  organization  be  under  the  orders  and  authority 
s  commander-iu-ehief. 

hould  consider  myself,  gentlemen,  as  recreant  to  my  trust, 
id  not  recommend  to  you  these  provisions,  or  some  adop- 
jf  those  of  much  wiser  import,  that  may  suggest  themselves 
u,  and  which  may  be  necessary  to  the  public  safety  and 
c  honor,  however  improbable  the  contingency  of  their  ever 
;  required— It  is  not  enough  that  a  people  may  be  right  in  a 
gle  for  their  priveleges  and  liberties,  but  they  must  have 


PROCLAMATION 

BY  ANDREW  JACKSON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Whereas  a  convention  assembled  in  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina have  passed  an  ordinance,  by  which  they  declare  "that  the 
several  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  purporting  to  be  laws  for  the  imposing  of  duties  and  im- 
posts on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  now  hav- 
ing actual  operation  and  effect  within  the  United  States,  and 
more  especially"  two  acts,  for  the  same  purposes,  passed  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1828,  and  on  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  "are  unautho- 
rised by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  violate  the 
true  meaning  and  intent  thereof,  and  are  null  and  void,  and  no 
law,"  nor  binding  on  the  citizens  of  that  state  or  its  officers:  and 
by  the  said  ordinance  it  is  further  declared  to  be  unlawful  for 
any  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  state,  or  of  the  United 
States,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  said 
acts  within  the  same  state,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to 
the  said  ordinance: 

Jlnd  whereas,  by  the  said  ordinance  it  is  further  ordained,  that, 
in  no  case  of  law  or  equity,  decided  in  the  courts  of  said  state, 
wherein  shall  be  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  the  said  ordi- 
nance, or  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature  that  may  be  passed  to 
give  it  effect,  or  of  the  said  laws  of  the  United  States,  no  appeal 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  nor 
shall  any  copy  of  the  record  be  permitted  or  allowed  for  that 
purpose;  and  that  any  person  attempting  to  take  such  appeal 
shall  I"   ,  uul  ihed  as  for  a  contempt  of  court: 

And,  finally,  the  said  ordinance  declares  that  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  will  maintain  the  said  ordinance  at  every  ha- 
zard; and  that  they  will  consider  the  passage  of  any  act  by  con- 
gress abolishing  or  closing  the  ports  of  the  said  state,  or  other- 
wise obstructing  the  free  ingress  or  egress  of  vessels  to  and  from 
the  said  ports,  or  any  other  act  of  the  federal  government  to 
coerce  the  state,  shut  up  her  ports,  destroy  or  harass  her  com- 
merce, or  to  enforce  the  said  acts  otherwise  than  through  the 
civil  tribunals  of  the  country,  as  inconsistent  with  the  longer 
continuance  of  South  Carolina  in  the  union;  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  said  state  will  thenceforth  hold  themselves  absolved 
from  all  further  obligation  to  maintain  or  preserve  their  political 
connexion  with  the  people  of  the  other  states,  and  will  forth- 
with Droceed  to  organize  a  separate  government,  and  do  all 
other  acts  and  things  which  sovereign  and  independent  states 
may  of  right  do: 

Jlnd  whereas  the  said  ordinance  prescribes  to  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  a  course  of  conduct,  in  direct  violation  of  their 
duty  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
their  country,  subversive  of  its  constitution,  and  having  for  its 
object  the  destruction  of  the  union— that  union,  which,  coeval 
with  our  political  existence,  led  our  fathers,  without  any  other 
ties  to  unite  them  than  those  of  patriotism  and  a  common  cause, 
through  a  sanguinary  struggle  to  a  glorious  independence— that 
sacred  union,  hitherto  inviolate,  which,  perfected  by  our  happy 
constitution,  has  brought  us,  by  the  favor  of  heaven,  to  a  state 
of  prosperity  at  home,  and  high  consideration  abroad,  rarely,  if 
ever,  equalled  in  the  history  of  nations.  To  preserve  this  bond 
of  our  political  existence  from  destruction,  to  maintain  inviolate! 
this  state  of  national  honor  and  prosperity,  and  to  justify  the 
confidence  my  fellow  citizens  have  reposed  in  me,  I,  Andrew 
Jackson,  president  of  the  United  States,  have  thought  proper  to 
issue  this  my  PROCLAMATION,  stating  my  views  of  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  applicable  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
convention  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  the  reasons  they  have  put 
forth  to  sustain  them,  declaring  the  course  which  duty  will  re- 
quire me  to  pursue,  and,  appealing  to  the  understanding  and 
patriotism  of  the  people,  warn  them  of  the  consequences  that 
must  inevitably  result  from  an  observance  of  the  dictates  of  the 
convention. 
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Strict  duty  would  require  of  me  nothing  more  than  the  exer- 
cise of  those  powers  with  which  f  am  now,  or  may  hereafter  be, 
invested,  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  union,  and  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws.  But  the  imposing  aspect  which  opposition 
has  assumed  in  this  case,  by  clothing  itself  with  state  authority, 
and  the  deep  interest  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  must 
all  feel  in  preventing  a  resort  to  stronger  measures,  while  there 
is  a  hope  that  any  thing  will  he  yielded  to  reasoning  and  remon- 
strance, perhaps  demand,  and  will  certainly  justify,  a  full  expo- 
sition to  South  Carolina  and  the  nation  of  the  views  I  entertain 
of  this  important  question,  as  well  as  a  distinct  enunciation  of 
the  course  which  my  sense  of  duty  will  require  me  to  pursue. 

The  ordinance  is  founded,  not  on  the  indefeasible  right  of  re- 
sisting acts  which  are  plainly  unconstitutional,  and  too  oppres- 
sive to  be  endured,  but  on  the  strange  position  that  any  one  state 
may  not  only  declare  an  act  of  congress  void,  but  prohibit  its 
execution — that  they  may  do  this  consistently  with  the  consti- 
tution—that  the  true  construction  of  that  instrument  permits  a 
state  to  retain  its  place  in  the  union,  and  yet  be  bound  by  no 
other  of  its  laws  than  those  it  may  choose  to  consider  as  consti- 
tutional. It  is  true.,  they  add,  that,  to  justify  this  abrogation  of 
a  law,  it  must  be  palpably  contrary  to  the  constitution;  but  it  is 
evident,  that  to  give  the  right  of  resisting  laws  of  that  descrip- 
tion, coupled  with  the  uncontrolled  right  to  decide  what  laws 
deserve  that  character,  is  to  give  the  power  of  resisting  all  laws. 
Tor,  as  by  the  theory  there  is  no  appeal,  the  reasons  alleged  by 
the  state,  good  or  bad,  must  prevail.  If  it  should  be  said  that 
public  opinion  is  a  sufficient  check  against  the  abuse  of  this 
power,  it  may  be  asked  why  it  is  not  deemed  a  sufficient  guard 
against  the  passage  of  an  unconstitutional  act  by  congress. 
There  is,  however,  a  restraint  in  this  last  case,  which  makes  the 
assumed  power  of  a  state  more  indefensible,  and  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  other.  There  are  two  appeals  from  an  unconstitu- 
tional act  passed  by  congress— one  to  the  judiciary,  the  other  to 
the  people  and  the  states.  There  is  no  appeal  from  the  state 
decision  in  theory;  and  the  practical  illustration  shows  that  the 
courts  are  closed  against  an  application  to  review  it,  both  judges 
and  jurors  being  sworn  to  decide  in  its  favor.  Bat  reasoning  on 
this  subject  is  superfluous  when  our  social  compact  in  express 
terms  declares,  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  its  constitu- 
tion, and  treaties  made  under  it,  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land: 
and,  for  greater  caution,  adds,  "that  the  judges  in  every  state 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  And  it  may  be  as- 
serted, without  fear  of  refutation,  that  no  federative  government 
could  exist  without  a  similar  provision.  Look  for  a  moment  to 
the  consequence.  If  South  Carolina  considers  the  revenue  laws 
unconstitutional,  and  has  a  right  to  prevent  their  execution  in 
the  port  of  Charleston,  there  would  be  a  clear  constitutional  ob- 
jection to  their  collection  in  every  other  port,  and  no  revenue 
could  be  collected  any  where;  for  all  imposts  must  be  equal.  It 
i<  no  answer  to  repeat  that  an  unconstitutional  law  is  no  law,  so 
long  as  the  question  of  its  legality  is  to  be  decided  by  the  state 
itself;  for  every  law  operating  injuriously  upon  any  local  interest 
will  be  perhaps  thought,  and  certainly  represented,  as  unconsti- 
tutional, and,  as  has  been  shown,  there  is  no  appeal. 

If  this  doctrine  had  been  established  at  an  earlier  day,  the 
union  would  have  been  dissolved  in  its  infancy.  The  excise 
law  in  Pennsylvania,  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  law  in 
the  eastern  states,  the  carriage  tax  in  Virginia,  were  all  deemed 
unconstitutional,  and  were  more  unequal  in  their  operation  than 
any  of  the  laws  now  complained  of;  but,  fortunately,  none  of 
those  states  discovered  that  they  had  the  right  now  claimed  by 
South  Carolina.  The  war  into  which  we  were  forced,  to  sup- 
port the  dignityof  the  nation  and  the  rights  of  our  citizens,  might 
have  ended  in  defeat  and  disgrace,  instead  of  victory  and  honor, 
if  the  states,  who  supposed  it  a  ruinous  and  unconstitutional 
measure,  had  thought  they  possessed  the  right  of  nullifying  the 
act  by  which  it  was  declared,  and  denying  supplies  for  its  prose- 
cution. Hardly  and  unequally  as  those  measures  bore  upon  se- 
veral members  of  the  union,  to  the  legislatures  of  none  did  this 
efficient  and  peaceable  remedy,  as  it  is  called,  suggest  itself. 
The  discovery  of  this  important  feature  in  our  constitution  was 
reserved  to  the  present  day.  To  the  statesmen  of  South  Caroli- 
na belongs  the  invention,  and  upon  the  citizens  of  that  state  will 
unfortunately  fall  the  evils  of  reducing  it  to  practice. 

If  the  doctrine  of  a  state  veto  upon  the  laws  of  the  union  car- 
ries with  it  internal  evidence  of  its  impracticable  absurdity,  our 
constitutional  history  will  also  afford  abundant  proof  that  it 
would  have  been  repudiated  with  indignation,  had  it  been  pro- 
posed to  form  a  feature  in  our  government. 

In  our  colonial  state,  although  dependent  on  another  power, 
we  very  early  considered  ourselves  as  connected  by  common 
interest  with  each  other.  Leagues  were  formed  for  cunmon 
defence,  and  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  we  were 
known  in  our  aggregate  character  as  the  United  Colonies  of 
America.  That  decisive  and  important  step  was  taken  jointly. 
We  declared  ourselves  a  nation  by  a  joint,  not  by  several  acts; 
and  when  the  terms  of  our  confederation  were  reduced  to  form, 
it  was  in  that  of  a  solemn  league  of  several  states,  by  which  they 
agreed  that  they  would,  collectively,  form  one  nation  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  some  certain  domestic  concerns,  and  all 
foreign  relations.  In  the  instrument  forming  that  union,  is  found 
an  article  which  declares  that  "every  state  shall  abide  by  the 
determinations  of  congress  on  all  questions  which  by  that  con- 
federation should  be  submitted  to  them." 

Under  the  confederation,  then,  no  state  eould  legally  annul  a 
decision  of  the  congrGss,  or  refuse  to  submit  to  its   execution; 


but  no  provision  was  made  to  enforce  these  decisions.  Con- 
gress made  requisitions,  but  they  were  not  complied  with.  The 
government  could  not  operate  on  individuals.  They  had  no 
judiciary,  no  means  of  collecting  revenue. 

But  the  defects  ot  the  confederation  need  not  he  detailed-— 
Under  its  operation,  we  could  scarcely  be  called  a  nation.  We 
had  neither  prosperity  at  home  nor  consideration  abroad.  This 
state  of  things  could  not  be  endured,  and  our  present  happy 
constitution  was  formed;  but  formed  in  vain,  if  this  fatal  doc- 
trine prevails.  It  was  formed  for  important  objects  that  are  an- 
nounced in  the  preamble  made  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose  delegates  framed, 
and  whose  conventions  approved  it.  The  most  important  among 
these  objects,  that  which  is  placed  first  in  rank,  on  which  all 
the  others  rest,  is,  "<o  form,  a  more  perfect  union."  Now,  is  it 
possible  that,  even  if  there  were  no  express  provision  given  su- 
premacy to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  Stales  over 
those  of  the  states,  it  can  be  conceived,  that  an  instrument 
made  for  the  purpose  of  "foiming  a  more  perfect  union"  than 
that  of  the  confederation,  could  be  so  constructed  by  the  as- 
sembled wisdom  of  our  country  as  to  substitute  for  that  confe- 
deration a  form  of  government  dependent  for  its  existence  on 
the  local  interest,  the  party  spirit  of  a  state,  or  of  a  prevailing  fac- 
tion in  a  state?  Every  man  of  plain  unsophisticated  understand 
ing,  who  hears  the  question,  will  give  such  an  answer  as  >..,. 
preserve  the  union.  Metaphysical  subtlety,  in  pursuit  of  an  im- 
practicable theory,  could  alone  have  devised  one  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  it. 

I  consider,  then,  the  power  to  annul  a  law  of  the  U.  States, 
assumed  by  one  state,  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
the  union,  contradicted  expressly  by  the  letter  of  the 
constitution,  unauthorised  by  its  spirit,  inconsistent 
with  every  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  de- 
structive of  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  formed. 
After  this  general  view  of  the  leading  principle,  we  must  ex- 
amine the  particular  application  of  it  which  is  made  in  the  ordi- 
nance. 

The  preamble  rests  its  justification  on  these  grounds:  It 
assumes  as  a  fact,  that  the  obnoxious  laws,  although  they 
purport  to  be  laws  for  raising  revenue,  were  in  reality  in- 
tended for  the  protection  of  manufactures,  which  purpose  it 
asserts  to  be  unconstitutional; — that  the  operation  of  these 
laws  is  unequal; — that  the  amount  raised  by  them  is  greater 
than  is  required  by  the  wants  of  the  government; — and,  final- 
ly, that  the  proceeds  are  to  be  applied  to  objects  unauthorised 
by  the  constitution.  These  are  the  only  causes  alleged  to 
justify  an  open  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  a" 
threat  of  seceding  from  the  union,  if  any  attempt  should  be  made 
to  enforce  them.  The  first  virtually  acknowledges  that  the  law 
in  question  was  passed  under  a  power  expressly  given  by  the 
constitution,  to  lay  and  collect  imposts;  but  its  constitutionality 
is  drawn  in  question  from  the  motives  of  those  who  passed  it — 
However  apparent  this  purpose  may  be  in  the  present  case, 
nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  to  admit  the  position  that 
an  unconstitutional  purpose,  entertained  by  the  members  who 
assent  to  a  law  enacted  under  a  constitutional  power,  shall 
make  that  law  void;  for  how  is  that  purpose  to  be  ascertained? 
Who  is  to  make  the  scrutiny?  How  often  may  had  purposes  be 
falsely  imputed?  in  how  many  cases  are  they  concealed  by  false 
professions?  in  how  many  is  no  declaration  of  motive  made? — 
Admit  this  doctrine,  and  you  give  to  the  states  an  uncontrolled 
right  to  decide,  and  every  law  may  be  annulled  under  this  pre- 
text. If,  therefore,  the  absurd  and  dangerous  doctrine  should 
be  admitted,  that  a  state  may  annul  an  unconstitutional  law,  or 
one  that  it  deems  such,  it  will  not  apply  to  the  present  case. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  the  laws  in  question  operate  un- 
equally. This  objection  may  be  made  with  truth  to  every  law 
that  has  been  or  can  be  passed.  The  wisdom  of  man  never 
yet  contrived  a  system  of  taxation  that  would  operate  with 
perfect  equality.  Jf  the  unequal  operation  of  a  law  makes  it 
unconstitutional,  and  if  all  laws  of  that  description  may  be 
abrogated  by  any  state  for  that  cause,  then  indeed  is  the  federal 
constitution  unworthy  of  the  slightest  effort  for  its  preservation. 
We  have  hitherto  relied  on  it  as  the  perpetual  bond  of  our  union. 
We  have  received  it  as  the  work  of  the  .assembled  wisdom  of  the 
nation.  We  have  trusted  to  it  as  to  the  sheet  anchor  ofour  safety, 
in  the  stormy  times  of  conflict  with  a  foreign  or  domestic  foe. 
We  have  looked  to  it  with  sacred  awe  as  the  palladium  ofour 
liberties,  and,  with  all  the  solemnities  of  religion,  have  pledg- 
ed to  each  other  our  lives  and  fortunes  here,  and  onr  hopes 
of  happiness  hereafter,  in  its  defence  and  support.  Were  we 
mistaken,  my  countrymen,  in  attaching  this  importance  to  the 
constitution  of  our  country?  Was  our  devotion  paid  to  the 
wretched,  inefficient,  clumsy  contrivance,  which  this  new  doc- 
trine would  make  it?  Did  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  support 
of  an  airy  nothing — a  bubble  that  must  be  blown  away  by  the 
first  breath  of  disaffection?  Was  this  self-destroying,  visionary 
theory,  the  work  of  the  profound  statesmen,  the  exalted  patriots, 
to  whom  the  task  of  constitutional  reform  was  entrusted?  Did  . 
the  name  of  Washington  sanction,  did  the  states  deliberately 
ratify,  such  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  fundamental  legisla- 
tion? No.  We  were  not  mistaken!  The  letter  of  this  great 
instrument  is  free  from  this  radical  fault:  its  language  directly 
contradicts  the  imputation:  its  spirit— its  evident  intent  contra- 
dicts it.  No,  we  did  not  err!  Our  constitution  does  not  contain 
the  absurdity  of  giving  power  to  make  laws,  and  another  power 
to  resist  them.  The  sages,  whose  memory  will  always  be  re- 
verenced, have  given  us  a  practical,  and,  as  they  hoped,  a  per- 
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iinent  constitutional  compact.  The  father  of  his  country  did 
it  atiix  his  revered  name  to  so  palpable  an  absurdity.  Nor  did 
e  states,  when  they  severally  ratified  it.  do  so  under  the  im- 
ession  that  a  veto  on  the  laws  of  the  United  State*  was 
served  to  them,  or  that  they  could  exercise  it  by  applica- 
nt Search  the  debates  in  all  their  conventions — examine  the 
eeches  of  the  most  zealous  "oppn-ers  of  federal  authority— 
ok  at  the  amendments  that  were  proposed;  They  are  all 
ent— not  a  syllable  uttered,  not  a  vote  given,  not  a  motion 
ade,  to  correct  the  explicit  supremacy  given  to  the  laws  of 
e  union  over  those  of  the  states— Of  to  show  that  implication, 

is  now  contended,  could  defeat  it.  No,  we  have  not  erred! 
he  constitution  is  still  the  object  of  our  reverence,  the  bond 
'our  union,  our  defence  in  (ranger,  the  source  ol  our  pros- 
;rity  in  peace.  It  shall  descend,  as  we  have  received  it,  nn- 
imipted  by  sophistical  construction,  to  our  posterity;  and  the 
orifices  of  local  interest,  of  state  prejudices,  of  personal  ani- 
osities,  that  were  made  to  bring  it  into  existence,  will  again 
*  patriotically  offered  for  its  support. 

The  two  remaining  objections  made  by  the  ordinance  to  these 
ws  are,  that  the  sums  intended  to  be  raised  by  them  are 
eater  than  are  required,  and  that  the  proceeds  will  be  uncon- 
itutionally  employed.     The  constitution    has   given  expressly 

congress  the  right  of  raising  revenue,  and  of  determining  the 
mi  the  public  exigences  will  require.  The  states  have  no  eon- 
ol  over  the  exercise  of  this  right,  other  than  that  which  re- 
ilts  from  the  power  of  changing  the  representatives  who  abuse 
,  and  thus  procure  redress.  Congress  may  undoubtedly  abuse 
us  discretionary  power,  but.  the  same  may  be  said  of  others 
1th  which  they  arc  vested.  Yet  the  discretion  must  exist 
miewhere.  The  constitution  has  given  it  to  the  representa- 
ves  of  all  the  people,  checked  by  the  representatives  of  the 
atcs,  and  by  the  executive,  power.  The  South  Carolina  con- 
ruction  gives  it  to  the  legislature  or  the  convention  of  a  single 
;ate,  where  neither  the  people  of  the  different  states,  nor  the 
atee  in  their  separate  capacity,  nor  the  chief  magistrate  elcct- 
i  by  the  people,  have  any  representation.  Which  is  the  most 
iscreet  disposition  of  the  power?  f  do  not  ask  you  fellow  citi 
ens,  which  is  the  constitutional  disposition— that,  instrument 
:>eaks  a  language  not  to  be  misunderstood.  But  If  you  were 
ssemblcd  in  general  convention,  which  would  you  think  the 
ifest  depository  of  this  discretionary  power  in  the  last  resort? 
l7ould  you  add  a  clause  giving  it  to  each  of  the  states,  or  would 
ou  sanction  the  wise-  provisions  already  made  by  your  eonstitu- 
on?  if  this  should  be  the  result  of  your  deliberations  when 
roviding  for  the  future,  are  you— can  you— bo  ready  to  risk  all 
hat  we  hold  dear,  to  establish,  for  a  temporary  and  a  local  pur- 
ose,  that  which  you  must  acknowledge  to  be  destructive,  and 
\en  absurb,  as  a  genera!  provision?  Carry  out  the  conse- 
uenecs  of  this  right  vested  in  the  different  states,  and  you  must 
lerceivc  that  the  crisis  your  conduct  presents  at  this  day  would 
ecur  whenever  any  law  of  the  United  States  displeased  any  of 
he  states,  and  that  we  should  soon  cease  to  be  a  nation. 

The  ordinance,  with  the  same  knowledge  of  the  future  that 
ibaracterizes  a  former  objection,  tells  you  that  the  proceeds  of 
he  tax  will  be  unconstitutionally  applied.  If  this  could  be  as- 
ertained  with  certainty,  the  objection  would,  with  more  pro- 
iriety,  be  reserved  for  the  law  so  applying  the  proceeds,  but 
urely  cannot  be  urged  against  the  laws  levying  the  duty. 

These  are  the  allegations  contained  in  the  ordinance.  Examine 
Item  seriously,  my  fellow  citizens— judge  for  yourselves.  I 
ippeal  to  you  to  determine  whether  they  are  so  clear,  so  con- 
imin^.as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  correctness:  and  even  if  you 
ihould  come  to  this  conclusion,  how  far  they  justify  the  rec It- 
ess,  destructive  course,  Whicb  you  are  directed  to  pursue. — 
iteview  these  objections,  and  the  conclusion- drawn  from  them, 
nice  more.  What  are  they?  Every  law,  then,  for  raising  r<s- 
,'eniie,  according  to  the  South  Carolina  ordinance,  may  be 
■ightl'ully  annulled,  unless  it  be  so  framed  as  no  law  ever  will 
>r  can  be  framed.  Congress  have;  a  right  to  pass  laws  for  rais- 
ing revenue,  and  each  state  has  a  right  to  oppose  their  execu- 
tion— two  rights  directly  opposed  to  each  other;  and  yet  is  this 
kbsurdity  supposed  to  be  contained  in  an  instrument  drawn  for 
the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  collisions  between  the  states 
and  the  general  government,  by  an  assembly  of  the  most  en- 
lightened statesmen  and  purest  patriots  ever  embodied  for  a 
similar  purpo:  e. 

In  vain  have,  these  sages  declared  that  congress  shall  have 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises — in 
vain  have  they  provided  that,  they  shall  have  power  to  pass  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  those  powers  into 
execution;  that  those  laws  and  that  constitution  shall  he  the 
"supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  that  the  judges  in  every  state 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thins  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  In  vain  have  the 
people  of  the  several  states  solemnly  sanctioned  these  provi- 
sions, made  them  their  paramount  law,  and  individually  sworn 
to  support  them  whenever  they  were  called  on  to  execute  any 
office.  Vain  provisions',  ineffectual  restrictions!  vile  profana- 
tion of  oaths!  miserable  mockery  of  legislation!  If  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  in  any  one  slate  may,  on  a  real  or  BUpposed 
knowledge  of  the  intent  with  which  a  law  has  been  passed,  de- 
clare themselves  free  from  its  operation— say  here  it  gives  too 
little,  there  too  much,  and  operates  unequally— here  it,  suffers 
articles  to  be  free  that  ought  to  he  taxed,  there  it  taxes  those 
that  ought  to  be  free— in  this  case  the  proceeds  are  intended  to 

be  applied    to    purposes  which    we   do  not  approve,  in  that  the 

amount  raised  is  mor«  than  is  wanted.     Congress,  it   is  true, 


are  invested  by  the  constitution  with  the  right  of  deciding  these 
questions  according  to  their  sound  discretion.  Congress  is  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  all  the  states  and  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  states;  but  wr,  part  of  the  people  of  one  state,  to 
whom  the  constitution  has  given  no  power  on  the  subject,  from 
whom  it  has  expressly  taken  it  away— >ec,  who  have  solemnly 
agreed  that  this  constitution  shall  be  our  law— wc.  most  o'f 
whom  have  sworn  to  support  it — we,  now  abrogate  this  law 
and  swear,  and  force  others  to  swear,  that  it  Shall  not  be  obey- 
ed—and we  do  this,  not  because  congress  have  no  right  to  pass 
such  laws;  this  we  do  not  allege;  but  because  they  have  passed 
them  with  improper  views.  They  are  unconstitutional  from 
the  motives  of  those  who  passed  them,  which  we  can  never 
with  certainty  know,  from  their  unequal  operation;  although  it 
is  impossible  from  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should  be 
equal— and  from  the  disposition  which  we  presume  may  be 
made  of  their  proceeds,  although  that  disposition  has  not  been 
declared.  This  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  ordinance  in  rela- 
tion to  laws  which  it  abrogates  for  alleged  unconstitutionality 
But  it  does  not  stop  there.  It  repeals,  in  express  terms  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  constitution  itself,  and  of  laws  passed  to  give 
it  effect,  which  have  never  been  alleged  to  be  unconstitutional. 
The  constitution  declares  that,  the  judicial  powers  of  the  United 
extend  to  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  such  laws,  the  constitution  and  treaties  shall 
be  paramount  to  the  state  constitutions  and  laws.  The  judici- 
ary act  prescribes  the  mode  by  which  the  case  mav  be  brought 
before  a  court  of  the  United  States,  by  appeal,  when  a  state 
tribunal  shall  decide  against  this  provision  of  the  constitution 
Tin:  ordinance  declares  there  shall  be  no  appeal;  makes  the 
state  law  paramont  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States;  forces  judges  and  jurors  to  swear  that  they  will  disre- 
gard their  provisions;  and  even  makes  it  penal  in  a  suitor  to  at- 
tempt relief  by  appeal.  It  further  declares  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  or  of  that  state 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  duties  imposed  by  the  revenue  laws 
within  its  limits. 

Here  is  a  law  of  the  United  States,  not  even  pretended  to  be 
unconstitutional,  repealed  by  the  authority  of  a  small  majority 
of  the  voters  of  a  single  state.  Here  is  a  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution which  is  solemnly  abrogated  by  the  same  authority. 

On  such  expositions  and  reasonings,  the  ordinance  grounds 
not  only  an  assertion  of  the  right  to  annul  the  laws  of  which  it 
complains,  but  to  enforce  k  by  a  threat  of  seceding  from  the 
union,  if  auy  attempt  is  made  to  execute  them. 

This  right  to  secede  is  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  consti- 
tution, which,  they  say,  is  a  compact  between  sovereign  states 
who  have  preserved  their  whole  sovereignty,  and,  therefore,  are' 
subject  to  no  superior;  that,  because  they  made  the  compact. 
they  can  brake  it  when,  in  their  opinion,  it  has  been  departed 
from  by  the  other  states.  Fallacious  as  this  course  of  reason- 
ing is,  it  enlists  state  pride,  and  finds  advocates  in  the  honest 
prejudices  of  those  who  have  not  studied  the  nature  of  our  go- 
vernment sufficiently  to  see  the  radical  error  on  which  it  rests. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  formed  the  constitution,  act- 
ing through  the  state  legislatures  in  making  the  compact,  to- 
meet  and  discuss  its  provisions,  and  acting  in  separate  conven- 
n  they  ratified  those  provisions;  but  the  terms  used  in 
its  construction,  show  it  to  be  a  government  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  states  collectively  are  represented.  We  are  one 
pkopi.e  in  the  choice  of  the  president  and  vice  president.  Here 
the  states  have  no  other  agency  than  to  direct  the  mode  in 
which  the  votes  shall  be  given.  The  candidates  having  the  ma- 
jority of  all  the  votes  are  chosen.  The  electors  of  a  majority 
of  states  may  have  given  their  votes  for  one  candidate,  and  ye*t 
another  may  be  chosen.  The  people,  then,  and  not  the  states, 
are  represented  in  the  executive  branch. 

In  the  house  of  representatives  there  is  this  difference,  that 
the  people  of  one  state  do  not,  as  in  the  case  of  president  and 
vice  president,  all  vote  for  the  same  officers.  The  people  of  air 
the  states  do  not  vote  for  all  the  members,  each  state  electing 
only  its  own  representatives.  But  this  creates  no  material  dis- 
tinction. WThen  chosen,  they  are  all  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  not  representatives  of  the  particular  state  from 
which  they  come.  They  are  paid  by  the  United  States,  not  by 
the  state;  nor  are  they  accountable  to  it  for  any  act,  done  in  the 
performance  of  their  legislative  functions;  and,  however  they 
may  in  practice,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  do,  consult  and  prefer  the 
interests  of  their  particular  constituents  when  they  come  in  con- 
flict with  any  other  partial  or  local  interest,  yet  it  is  their  first 
and  highest  duty,  as  representatives  of  the  United  States,  to 
promote  the  general  good. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  then,  forms  a  govern- 
ment, not,  a  leanue;  and  whether  it  be  formed  by  compact  be- 
tween the  states,  or  in  any  other  manner,  its  character  is  the 
same.  It  is  a  government  in  which  all  the  people  are  repre- 
sented, which  operates  directly  on  the  people  individually,  not 
upon  the  states:  they  retained  all  the  power  they  did  not  grant. 
Buj  each  state  having  expressly  parted  with  so  many  powers  as 
to  constitute,  jointly  with  the  other  states  a  sin^Ienation,  can 
not  from  that  period  possess  any  ritrht  to  secede,  because  such 
secession  does  not  break  a  league,  but  destroys  the  unity  of  ana- 
tion;  and  auy  injury  to  that  unity  is  not  oiilv  a  breach  which 
would  result  from  the  contravention  of  a  compact,  but  it  is  an 
offence  against  the  whole  union.  To  say  that  anv  state  mav  at 
pleasure  secede  from  the  union,  is  to  say"  that  the'United  States 
are  not  a  nation;  because  it  would  be  a  solecism  to  contend 
that  any  part  of  a  nation  might  dissolve  its  connexion  with  the 
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other  parts,  to  their  injury  or  ruin,  without  committing  any  of- 
fence. Secession,  like  any  other  revolutionary  act,  may  be 
morally  justified  by  the  extremity  of  oppression;  but  to  call  it  a 
constitutional  right  is  confounding  the  meaning  of  terms;  and 
can  only  be  done  through  gross  error,  or  to  deceive  those  who 
are  willing  to  assert  a  right,  but  would  pause  before  they  made 
a  revolution;  or  incur  the  penalties  consequent  on  a  failure. 

Because  the  union  was  formed  by  c part,  it  is  said  the  par- 
ties to  that  compact  may,  when  they  feel  themselves  aggrieved, 
depart  from  it:  but  it  is  precisely  because  it  is  a  compart  that 
they  cannot.  A  compact  is  an  agreement  or  binding  obligation. 
It  may,  by  its  terms,  have  a  sanction  or  penalty  for  its  breach. 
or  it  may  not,.— It'  it  contains  no  sanction,  it  may  bo  broken 
with  no  other  consequence  man  moral  guir{:  if  it  have  a  sanc- 
tion, then  the  breach  incurs  the  designated  or  implied  penalty. 
A  league  between  independent  nations,  generally,  has  no  sanc- 
tion other  than  a  moral  one;  or.  if  it  should  contain  a  penalty, 
as  thine  is  no  common  superior,  it  carrnot  be  enforced.  A  go- 
vernment, on  the  contrary,  always  has  a  sanction,  expressed  or 
implied;  and,  in  our  Case,  it  is  both  necessarily  implied  and  ex- 
pressly given.  An  attempt  by  force  of  arms  to  destroy  a  go- 
vernment, is  an  offence,  by  whatever  means  the  constitutional 
compact  may  have  been  formed;  and  such  government  has  the 
tight,  by  tin;  law  of  sell' defence,  to  pass  aet.s  for  punishing  the 
oti'endcr,  unless  that  right  is  modified,  restrained,  or  resumed, 
by  the  constitutional  act.  In  our  system,  although  it  is  modi- 
fied iti  the  case  of  treason,  yet  authority  is  expressly  given  to 
pass  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  its  powers  into  effect, and  under 
this  grant  provision  has  been  made  for  punishing  acts  which  ob 
struct  the  due  administration  of  the  laws. 

It  would  seem  superfluous  to  add  any  thing  to  show  the  na 
ture  of  that  union  which  connects  us;  but  as  erroneous  Opinions 
on  this  subject  are  the  foundation  of  doctrines  the  most  destruc- 
tive to  our  peace,  1  must  give  some  further  development  to  my 
views  on  this  subject.  No  one,  fellow  citizens,  has  a  higher 
reverence  for  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states,  than  the  magi 
trate  who  now  addresses  you.  No  one  would  make  greater 
personal  sacrifices,  or  official  exertion*,  to  defend  them  from 
violation;  but  equal  care  must  lie  taken  to  prevent  on  their  part 
an  improper  interference  with,  or  resumption  of,  the  rights  they 
have  vested  in  the  nation.  The  line  has  not  been  so  distinctly 
drawn  as  to  avoid  doubts  in  some  cases  of  the  exercise  of  power. 
Men  of  the  best  intentions  and  soundest  views  may  differ  in 
their  construction  of  some  parts  of  the  constitution:"  but  there 
are  others  on  which  dispassionate  reflection  can  leave  no  doubt. 
Of  this  nature  appears  to  be  the  assumed  right  of  secession. — 
It  rests;  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  alleged  undivided  sovereignty 
of  the  states,  and  on  their  having  formed  in  this  sovereign  capa- 
city a  compact  which  is  called  the  constitution,  from  Which  be- 
cause they  made  it,  they  have  the  right  to  secede.  Both  of  these 
positions  are  erroneous,  and  some  of  the  arguments  to  prove 
them  so  have  been  anticipated. 

The  states  severally  have  hot  retained  their  entire  sovereignty. 
It  has  been  shown  that  in  becoming  parts  of  a  nation,  not  mem- 
bers of  a  league,  they  surrendered  many  of  their  essential  parts 
of  sovereignty.     The  right  to  make  treaties— declare  war— lew- 
taxes — exercise  exclusive  judicial  and  legislative  powers — were 
all  of  them  functions  of  sovereign  power.     The  Males,  then,  foi 
all  these  important  purposes,  were  no  Ionizer  sovereign.     The 
allegiance  of  their  citizens  was  transferred,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States— they  became  American 
citizens,  and  owed  obedience  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  laws  made  in  conformity  with  the  powers  it  vest 
ed  in  congress.— This  last  position  has  not  been,  and  cannot  be 
denied.     How  then  can  that  state  be  said  to  be  sovereign  and 
independent,  whose  citizens  owe  obedience  to  laws  not  made 
by  it,  and  whose  magistrates  are  sworn  to  disregard  those  laws, 
when    they   come    in    conflict   with    those   passed   by  another? 
What  shows  conclusively  that  the  states  cannot  be  said  to  have 
resoived  an  undivided  sovereignty,  is,  that  they  expressly  ceded 
the  right  to  punish  treason— not  treason  against  their  separate 
power— but  treason  against  the  United  Slates.     Treason  is  an 
Offence  against  sovereignty^  and  sovereignty   must  reside  with 
the  power  to  punish  it.     But  the  reserved  rights  of  the  •  I 
not  less  sacred,  because   they  have  for  their  common  interest 
made  the  general  government  the  depository  of  these   powers. 
The  unity  of  our  political  character  (as  has  been   shown   for 
another  purpose)  commenced  with  its  very  existence.     Under 
the  royal  government  we  had   no  separate  character— our  oppo- 
sition to  its  oppressions  began  as  United  Colonies.     We  were 
the  United  States  under  the  confederation,  and  the  name,  was 
perpetuated,  and  the  union  rendered  more  perfect,  by  the  federal 
constitution.     In  none  of  these  stages  did  we  consider  ourselves 
in  any  other  light  than  as  forming  one  nation.     Treaties  and 
alliances  were  made  in  the  name  of  all.     Troops  were  raised 
for  the  joint  defence.     How,  then,  with  all  these  proofs  that 
under  all  changes  of  our  position  we  bad,  for  designated  put- 
poses  and  with  defined  powers,  created  national  governments- 
how  is  it,  that  the  most  perfect  of  those  several  modes  of  union 
should  now  be  considered  as  a  mere  league,  that  may  be  dissolv- 
ed at  pleasure?    It  is  from  an  abuse  of  terms.     Compact  is  used 
as  synonymous  with  league,  although  the  true  term  is  not  em- 
ployed, because  it  would  at  once  shew  the  fallacy  of  the  rea- 
soning.    It  would  not  do  to  say  that  our  constitution  was  only 
a  league;  but,  it  is  labored  to  prove  it  a  compact,  (which  in 
one  sense  it  is)  and  then  to  argue  that  as  a  league  is  a  compact. 
every  compact  between  nations  must  of  course  be  a  league,  and 
that  from  such  an   engagement  every  t-ovcreign  power  has  a 


right  to  recede.  Rut  it  has  been  shown,  that  in  this  sense  the 
f  tal.es  are  not  sovereign,  and  that  even  if  they  wer*,  and  the 
national  constitution  had  been  formed  bv  compact,  there  would 
be  no  right  in  any  one  slate  to  exonerate  itself  from  its  obliga- 
tions. 

So  obvious  are  the  reasons  which  forbid  this  secession,  that  it 
i-  necessary  only  to  allude  to  them.  The  union  was  formed  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  It  was  produced  by  mutual  sacrifices  of  in- 
terests and  opinions.  Can  those  sacrifices  be  recalled?  Can  the 
states  who  magnanimously  surrendered  their  title  to  the  territo- 
ries of  the  west,  recall  the  grant?  Will  the  inhabitants  of  the 
inland  states  agree  to  pay  the  duties  that  may  be  imposed  with- 
out their  assent  by  those  on  the  Atlantic  or  the  gulf,  for  their 
own  benefit?  Shall  there  be  a  free  port  in  one  state,  and  oner- 
ous duties  in  another?  No  one  believes  that  any  right  exists  in 
a  single  state  to  involve  all  the  others  in  these  .and  countless 
other  evils,  contrary  to  the  engagements  solemnly  made.  Every 
one  must  see  that  the  other  states,  in  self-defence,  must  oppose 
at  all  hazards. 

These  are  the  alternatives  that  are  presented  by  the  conven- 
tion: a  repeal  of  all  the  acts  for  raising  revenue,  leaving  the 
government  without  the  means  of  support;  or  an  acquiescence 
in  the*  dissolution  of  the  union  by  the  secession  of  one  of  its 
members.  When  tin:  first  was  proposed,  it  was  known  that  it. 
could  not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment.  It  was  known  if  force 
was  applied  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  laws,  that  it  must  be 
repelled  by  force— that  congress  could  not,  without  involving 
itself  in  disgrace,  and  the  country  in  ruin,  accede  to  the  propo- 
sition; and  yet,  if  this  is  not  done  in  a  given  day,  or  if  any  at- 
tempt is  made  to  execute  the  laws,  the  state  is,  by  the  ordi- 
nanee,  declared  to  be  out  of  the  union.  The  majority  of  a 
convention  assembled  for  the  purpose  have  dictated  these 
terms,  or  rather  this  rejection  of  all  terms,  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  true  that  the  governor  of 
the  state  speaks  of  the  submission  of  their  grievances  to  a 
convention  of  all  the  states;  which,  he  says,  they  "sincerely 
and  anxiously  seek  and  desire."  Yet  this  obvious  and  con- 
stitutional mode  of  obtaining  the  sense  of  the  other  states  on 
the  construction  of  the  federal  compact,  and  amending  It,  if  ne- 
cessary, has  never  been  attempted  by  those  who  have  urged  the 
state  on  this  destructive  measure.  The  state  might  have  pro- 
posed the  call  for  a  general  convention  to  the  other  states;  and 
congress,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  them  concurred,  must  have 
called  it.  But  the  firr-t  magistrate  of  South  Carolina,  when  he 
expressed  a  nope  that,  "on  a  review  by  congress  and  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  general  government  of  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy." srich  a  convention  will  be  accorded  to  them,  must  have 
known  that  neither  congress  nor  any  functionary  of  the  general 
government  lias  authority  to  call  such  a  convention,  unless  it 
be  demanded  by  two  thirds  of  the  states.  This  suggestion,  then, 
is  another  instance  of  the  reckless  inattention  to  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  with  which  this  crisis  has  been  madly  hurried 
on;  or  of  tic  attempt  to  persuade  the  people  that  a  constitu- 
tional remedy  had  been  sought  and  refused.  If  the  legislature 
of  South  Carolina  "anxiously  desire1' a  general  convention  to 
consider  their  complaints,  why  have  they  not  made  application 
for  it  in  the  way  the  constitution  points  out?  The  assertion 
that  they  "earnestly  seek"'  it  is  completely  negatived  by  the 
omission. 

This,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  we  stand.  A  small  majo- 
rity of  the  citizens  of  one  state  in  the  union  have  elected  dele- 
gates to  a  state  convention:  that  convention  has  ordained  that 
all  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  must  be  repealed,  or 
that  they  are  no  longer  a  member  of  the  union.  The  governor 
of  that  state  has  recommended  to  the  legislature  the  raising  of 
an  army  to  carry  the  secession  into  effect,  and  that  he  may  be 
empowered  to  give  clearances  to  vessels  in  the  name  of  the 
state.  No  act  of  violent  opposition  to  the  laws  lias  yet  been 
committed,  but  such  a  state  of  things  is  hourly  apprehended, 
and  it  is  the  intent  of  this  instrument  to  proclaim  not  only  that 
the  duty  imposed  on  me  by  the  constitution  "to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  shall  be  performed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  powers  already  vested  in  me  by  law,  or  of  such  othi  r 
as  the  wisdom  of  congress  shall  devise  and  entrust  to  me  fc  r 
that  purpose;  hut  to  warn  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  who 
have,  been  deluded  into  an  opposition  to  the  laws,  of  the  dancer 
they  will  incur  by  obedience  to  the  illegal  and  disorganizing 
ordinance  of  the  convention,— to  exhort  those  who  have  refuser} 
to.support  it  to  persevere  in  their  determination  to  uphold  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  their  country,  and  to  point  out  to  all  the 
perilous  situation  into  which  the  good  people  of  that  state  have 
been  led, — and  that  the  course  they  are  urged  to  pursue  is  one 
of  ruin  and  disgrace  to  the  very  state  whose  rights  they  affect 
to  support. 

fellow  citizens  of  my  native  state! — let  me  not  only  admonish 
you,  as  the  first  magistrate  of  our  common  country,  not  to  incur 
the  penalty  of  its  laws,  but  use  the  influence  that  a  father  would 
over  his  children  whom  he  saw  rushing  to  certain  ruin.  In  that 
paternal  language,  with  that  paternal  feeling,  let  me  tell  you, 
my  countrymen)  that  you  are  deluded  by  men  who  are  either 
deceived  themselves, "or  wish  to  deceive  yos.  Mark  under 
what  pretences  you  have  been  led  on  to  the  brink  of  insurrection 
and  treason,  on  which  you  stand!  First,  a  diminution  of  the 
value  of  your  staple  commodity,  lowered  by  over  production  in 
other  quarters,  and  the  consequent  diminution  in  the  value  of 
your  land?,  were  the  sole  effect  of  the  tariff  laws.  The  effect 
of  those  laws  are  confessedly  injurious,  hut  the  evil  was  greatly 
rated  by  the  unfounded  theory  you  were  taught  to  be- 
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ve,  that  its  burthens  were  in  proportion  to  your  exports,  not 
your  consumption  of  imported  articles.  Your  pride  was 
used  by  the  assertion  that  a  submission  to  those  laws  was  a 
ite  of  vassalage,  and  that  resistance  to  them  was  equal,  in 
triotic  merit,  to  the  opposition  our  fathers  offered  to  the  op- 
Msive  laws  of  Great  Britain.  You  were  told  that  this  oppo- 
ion  might  be  peaceably— might  be  constitutionally  made— that 
U  might  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  union  and  bear  none 
its  burthens. 

Eloquent  appeals  to  vour  passions,  to  your  state  pride,  to  your 
tive  courage,  to  vour  sense  of  real  injury,  were  used  to  pre- 
re  vou  for  the  period  when  the  mask  which  concealed  the 
leons  features  of  disunion  should  be  taken  oft.  It  lull,  and 
u  wfere  made  to  look  with  complacency  on  objects  which, 
t  long  since,  you  would  have  regarded  with  horror.  Look 
;k  at  the  arts  which  have  brought  you  to  this  state— look  for- 
ird  to  the  consequences  to  which  it  must  inevitably  lead! 
ok  back  to  what  was  first  told  you  as  an  inducement  to  enter 

0  this  dangerous  course.  The  great  political  truth  was  re- 
Ued  to  you,  that  you  had  the  revolutionary  right  of  resisting 

laws  that  were  palpably  unconstitutional  and  intolerably 
nessive— it  was  added  that  the  right  to  nullify  a  law  rested 

the  same  principle,  but  that  it  was  a  peaceable  rdmedy! 
is  character  which  was  given  to  it,  made  you  receive,  with 

much  confidence,  the  assertions  that  were  made  of  the  un- 
istitutionality  of  the  law,  and  its  oppressive  effects.     Mark, 

fellow  citizens,  that  by  the  admission  of  your  leaders,  the 
constitutionality  must  be  palpable,  or  it  will  not  justify  either 
istance  or  nullification!  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
pable,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used?— that  which  is 
mrent  to  every  one;  that  which  no  man  of  ordinary  intel- 
t  will  fail  to  perceive.  Is  the  unconstitutionality  of  these 
ra  of  that  description?  Let  those  among  your  leaders  who 
:e  approved  and  advocated  the  principle  of  protective  duties, 
iwer  the  question;  and  let  them  choose  whether  they  will  be 
isidered  as  incapable,  then,  of  perceiving  that  which  must 
re  been  apparent  to  every  man  of  common  understanding,  or 
imposing  upon  your  confidence,  and  endeavoring  to  mislead 
i  now.  In  either  case,  they  are  unsafe  guides  in  the  perilous 
h  they  urge  you  to  tread.    Ponder  well  on  this  circumstance, 

1  you  will  know  how  to  appreciate  the  exaggerated  language 
y  address  to  you.  They  arc  not  champions  of  liberty,  emu- 
ng  the  fame  of  our  revolutionary  fathers;  nor  are  you  an  op- 
ssed  people,  contending,  as  they  repeat  to  you,  against  worse 
n  colonial  vassalage.  You  are  free  members  of  a  flourishing 
I  happy  union.  There  is  no  settled  design  to  oppress  you. 
u  have  indeed  felt  the  unequal  operation  of  laws  which  may 
re  been  unwisely,  not  unconstitutionally  passed;  but  that 
quality  must  necessarily  be  removed.  At  the  very  moment 
en  you  were  madly  urged  on  the  unfortunate  course  you 
'e  begun,  a  change  in  public  opinion  had  commenced.  The 
irly  approaching  payment  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  conse- 
;nt  necessity  of  a  diminution  of  duties,  had  already  produced 
onsiderable  reduction,  and  that  too  on  some  articles  of  gene- 
consumption  in  your  state.  The  importance  of  this  change 
s  understood,  and  you  were  authoritatively  told,  that  no  fur- 
r  alleviation  of  your  burthens  was  to  be  expected,  at  the 
y  time  when  the  condition  of  the  country  imperiously  dc- 
nded  such  a  modification  of  the  duties  as  should  reduce  them 
a  just  and  equitable  scale.  But,  as  if  apprehensive  of  the 
set  of  this  change  in  allaying  your  discontents,  you  were  pre- 
dated into  the  fearful  state  in  which  you  now  find  yourselves. 

have  urged  you  to  look  back  to  the  means  that  were  used  to 
ry  you  on  to  the  position  you  have  now  assumed,  and  for- 
rd  to  the  consequences  it  will  produce.  Some  thing  more  is 
essary.  Contemplate  the  condition  of  that  country  of  which 
i  still  form  an  important  part!  Consider  its  government,  mat- 
in one-  bond  of  common  interests  and  general  protection  so 
ay  different  slates,  giving  to  all  their  inhabitants  the  proud 
:  of  American  citizens,  protecting  their  commerce,  secur- 
their  literature  and  their  arts,  facilitating  their  intercommu- 
nion, defending  their  frontiers,  and  making  their  name  re- 
cted  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth!  Consider  the  extent 
ts  territory,  its  increasing  and  happy  population,  its  advance 
iris,  which  render  life  agreeable,  and  the  sciences  which  elc- 
e  the  mind!  See  education  spreading  the  lights  of  religion, 
nanity,  and  general  information  into  every  cottage  in  this 
le  extent  of  our  territories  and  states!  Behold  it  as  the  asy- 
i  where  the  wretched  and  the  oppressed  find  a  refuge  and 
port!  Look  on  this  picture  of  happiness  and  honor,  and  say 
FE,  too,  are  citizens  of  AMERICA;  Carolina  is  one  of  these 
ud  states:  her  arms  have  defended,  her  best  blood  lias  ce- 
itcd  this  happy  union!  And  then  add, if  you  can,  without 
ror  and  remorse,  this  happy  union  we  will  dissolve— this 
;ure  of  peace  and  prosperity  we  will  deface— this  free  inter- 
rse  we  will  interrupt — these  fertile  fields  we  will  deluge  u  ith 
Kl — the  protection  of  that  glorious  flag  we  renounce— the 
y  names  of  Americans  we  discard.  And  for  what,  mistaken 
i!_for  what  do  you  throw  away  these  inestimable  blessings 
>r  what  would  you  exchange  your  share  in  the  advantages 
honor  of  the  union?  For  the  dream,  of  a  separate  indepen- 
cc— a  dream  interrupted  by  bloody  conflicts  with  your  neigh- 
5,  and  a  vile  dependence  on  a  foreign  power.  If  your  leaders 
Id  succeed  in  establishing  a  separation,  what  would  be  your 
ation?  Are  you  united  at  home— are  you  IV 
hension  of  civil  discord,  with  all  its  fearful  consequences? 
our  neighboring  r.  publics,  every  day  suffering  some  new  rc- 
ution,  or  contending  with  some  new  insurrection— do  they 


excite  your  envy?    But  the  dictates  of  a  high  duty  oblige  me 
solemnly  to  announce  that  you  cannot  succeed. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  must  be  executed.  I  have  no 
discretionary  power  on  the  subject— my  duty  is  emphatically 
pronounced  in  the  constitution.  Those  who  told  you  that  you 
might  peaceably  prevent  their  execution,  deceived  you — they 
could  not  have  been  deceived  themselves.  They  know  that  a 
forcible  opposition  could  alone  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  they  know  that  such  opposition  must  be  repelled. 
Their  object  is  disunion;  but  be  not  deceived  by  names;  dis- 
union, by  armed  force,  is  treason.  Are  you  really  ready  to  in- 
cur its  guilt?  If  you  are,  on  the  heads  of  the  instigators  of  the 
act  be  the  dreadful  consequences — on  their  heads  be  the  disho- 
nor, but  on  yours  may  fall  the  punishment — on  your  unhappy 
state  will  inevitably  fall  all  the  evils  of  the  conflict  you  force 
upon  the  government  of  your  country.  It  cannot  accede  to  the 
mad  project  of  disunion  of  which  you  would  be  the  first  victims 
— its  first  magistrate  cannot,  if  he  would,  avoid  the  performance 
of  his  duty— the  consequence  must  be  fearful  for  you,  distress- 
ing to  your  fellow  citizens  here,  and  to  the  friends  of  good  go- 
vernment throughout  the  world.  Its  enemies  have  beheld  our 
prosperity  with  a  vexation  they  could  not  conceal— it  was  a 
standing  refutation  of  their  slavish  doctrines,  and  they  will  point 
to  our  discord  with  the  triumph  of  malignant  joy.  It  is  yet  in 
your  power  to  disappoint  them.  There  is  yet  time  to  show  that 
the  descendants  of  the  Pinckneys,  the  Sumpters,  the  Rutledges; 
and  of  the  thousand  other  names  which  adorn  the  pages  of  your 
revolutionary  history  will  not  abandon  that  union  to  support 
which,  so  many  of  them  fought,  and  bled,  and  died.  I  adjure 
you  as  you  honor  their  memory — as  you  love  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, to  which  they  dedicated  their  lives— as  you  prize  the  peace 
of  your  country,  the  lives  of  its  best  citizens,  and  your  own  fair 
fame,  to  retrace  your  steps.  Snatch  from  the  arehieves  of  your 
state  the  disorganizing  edict  of  its  convention — bid  its  members 
to  re-assemble  and  promulgate  the  decided  expressions  of  your 
will  to  remain  in  the  path  which  alone  can  conduct  you  to  safe- 
ty, prosperity  and  honor — tell  them  that  compared  to  disunion, 
all  other  evils  are  light,  because  that  brings  with  it  an  accumu- 
lation of  all — declare  that  you  will  never  take  the  field  unless 
the  star  spangled  banner  of  your  country  shall  float  over  you — 
that  you  will  not  be  stigmatized  when  dead,  and  dishonored  and 
scorned  while  you  live,  as  the  authors  of  the  first  attack  on  the 
constitution  of  your  country! — Its  destroyers  you  cannot  be. 
You  may  disturb  its  peace — you  may  interrupt  the  course  of  its 
prosperity — you  may  cloud  its  reputation  for  stability— but  its 
tranquillity  will  be  restored,  its  prosperity  will  return,  and  the 
stain  upon  its  national  character  will  be  transferred,  and  remain 
an  eternal  blot  on  the  memory  of  those  who  caused  the  disorder. 

Fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States!  The  threat  of  unhal- 
lowed disunion — the  names  of  those,  once  respected,  by  whom 
it  is  uttered— the  array  of  military  force  to  support  it— denote 
the  approach  of  a  crisis  in  our  affairs  on  which  the  continuance 
of  our  unexampled  prosperity,  our  political  existence,  and  per- 
haps that  of  all  free  governments  may  depend.  The  conjunction 
demanded  a  free,  a  full,  and  explicit  enunciation,  not  only  of 
my  intentions  but  of  my  principles  of  action;  and  as  the  claim 
was  asserted  of  a  right  by  a  state  to  annul  the  laws  of  the  union 
and  ey  ■'  i  ■  secede  from  it  at  pleasure,  a  frank  exposition  of  my 
opinion:  in  relation  to  the  origin  and  form  of  our  government, 
and  the  construction  I  give  to  the  instrument  by  which  it  was 
created,  seemed  to  be  proper.  Having  the  fullest  confidence  in 
the  justness  of  the  legal  and  constitutional  opinion  of  my  duties 
which  has  been  expressed,  I  rely  with  equal  confidence  on  your 
undivided  support  in  my  determination  to  execute  the  laws — to 
preserve  the  union  by  all  constitutional  means— to  arrest,  if  pos- 
sible, by  moderate  but  firm  measures,  the  necessity  of  a  recourse 
to  force;  and,  if  it  be  the  will  of  heaven  that  the  recurrence  of 
its  primeval  curse  on  man  for  the  shedding  of  a  brother's  blood 
should  fall  upon  our  land,  that  it  be  not  called  down  by  any  of- 
fensive act  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Fellow  citizens!  The  momentous  case  is  before  you.  On 
your  undivided  support  of  your  government  depends  the  deci- 
sion of  the  great  question  it  involves,  whether  your  sacred 
union  will  he  preserved,  and  the  blessing  it  secures  to  us  as  one 
people  shall  be  perpetuated.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  unani- 
mity with  which  that  decision  will  be  expressed,  will  be  such  as 
to  inspire  new  confidence  in  republican  institutions,  and  that 
the  prudence,  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  which  it  will  bring  to 
their  defence,  will  transmit  them  unimpaired  and  invigorated  to 
our  children. 

May  the  Great  Ruler  of  nations  grant  that  the  signal  blessings 
with  which  He  has  favored  ours,  may  not,  by  the  madness  of 
party  or  personal  ambition,  be  disregarded  and  lost:  and  may 
His  wise  Providence  bring  those  who  have  produced  this  crisis, 
to  see  the  folly,  before  they  feel  the  misery  of  civil  strife:  and 
inspire  a  returning  veneration  for  that  union  which,  if  we  may 
dare  to  penetrate  His  designs,  He  has  chosen  as  the  only  means 
of  attaining  the  high  destinies  to  which  we  may  reasonably  as- 
pire. 

[n  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  having  signed  the  same  with 
my  hand. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  10th  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  fifrv- 
seventh.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

By  the  president: 

Edte,  Livingston,  secretary  of  stale. 
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$Cf~In  these  busy  times,  it  is  no  small  difficulty  to  de- 
cide what  articles  must  be  promptly  inserted — which  may 
be,  or  must  be,  deterred,— -and  on  such  as  shall  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed,  or  absolutely  rejected.  We  are  en- 
deavoring, according  to  the  best  of  our  skill,  and  the  ut- 
termost extent  of  our  means,  to  give  and  preserve  a  faith- 
ful history  of  prevalent  feelings,  as  well  as  of  passing 
events — and  the  present,  all  things  considered,  is  the 
most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  extraordinary  period, 
which  has  happened  since  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence. Be  the  results  what  they  may — 'posterity  will 
look  upon  them  with  astonishment;  and  freemen  re- 
joice in  the  success  of  liberal  and  just  principles, — or  ty- 
rants exult  in  the  verification  of  their  maxim,  that  the 
people  are  incapable  of  self-government,  and  must  have 
the  agency  of  kings  and  national  priests,  supported  by 
mercenary  bayonets,  "to  protect  them  from  themselves." 

One  matter  of  interest,  however,  treads  so  closely  on 
the  heels  of  another,  that  time  to  think,  and  calculate 
consequences,  is  not  allowed — and  important  things  be- 
come mixed,  as  it  were,  into  one  body,  which  have  no 
natural  or  rightful  affinities  for  each  other.  To  separate 
these  into  their  own  elements,  and  determine  each  ac- 
cording to  its  own  peculiar  merits,  demands  the  best  ef- 
forts ot  the  strongest  minds  amongst  us — for  there  is  great 
reason  to  fear,  that  the  confused  mass  of  exciting  subjects 
may  bring  about  results  which  every  party  to  that  mass 
■will  "repent  of  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes,"  when  experi- 
ence shall  have  performed  her  teachings,  and  wisdom  is 
acquired  through  suffering. 

QCf-After  we  had  arranged  the  matter  for  the  present 
sheet,  with  no  small  anxiety  to  insert  those  articles  which 
■we  thought  of  most  immediate  interest,  we  received  a  copy 
of  gov.  Hayne's  inaugural  address,  and,  to  make  room 
for  it,  have  deferred  some  valuable  statements  concern- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  he. 

It  will  be  seen  that  gov.  Hayne  has  taken  the  oath  to 
support  the  ordinance,  in  the  manner  prescribed — and 
that  he  is  resolved  to  keep  it. 

$3- We  now  complete  our  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  South  Carolina  state  [nullifying!  conventiori,  ex- 
cept that  the  address  to  the  people  of  the  state  is  yet 
postponed.  We  may  register  that  also,  when  room  can 
be  obtained  for  it. 

Certain  proceedings  in  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  hav- 
ing relation  to  the  late  anti-tariff*  convention  held  in  that 
state,  as  well  as  to  the  doings  in  South  Carolina,  are 
inserted. 

A  convention  of  the  "union  and  state  rights  party"  of 
South  Carolina,  was  commenced  at  Columbia  on  (he  10th 
Dec.  Some  notices  of  the  proceedings  will  be  found  in 
subsequent  pages. 

Under  the  heads  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  are 
inserted  matters  of  much  interest  at  the  present  "mo- 
mentous crisis." 

$3= We  have  not  lately  said  much  about  the  protecting 
system,  or  rather  the  natural  right  which  belongs  to 
every  people  to  "regulate  fra*"— and  without  which  it 
is  impossible,  utterly  impossible,  that  anv  people  can 
prosper,  or  maintain  their  independence.  "This  system 
takes  in  all  the  branches  of  industry— from  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  a  navy  to  protect  navigation,  down 
to  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  protect  the  manufacture  of 
gimblets.  Its  principle  must  be  admitted.*  No  sane  man 
can  deny  it.     The  question  of  expediency  then  occurs— 

*See  president  Jackson's  message  of  Dec.  7, 1830— an  extract 

from  which  we  shall  boon  r«  publish. 
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concerning  which  die  will  of  the  majority  must  be  con- 
clusive. And  if  there  is  power  to  nullify  one  part  of  the 
system  in  one  state,  there  must  exist  the  same  power  in 
each  of  the  states  to  nullify  any  other  part  of  the  system. 
Kentucky  may  as  well  protest,  ccc.  against  the  payment 
of  "taxes"  for  the  protection  of  navigation  abroad,  as 
South  Carolina  nullify  the  laws  of  the  land  for  the  pro- 
tection of  manufactures  at  home.  The  principle  is  not 
susceptible  of  a  division.  All  its  parts  must  stand  or  fall 
together. 

One  reason  why  we  have  remained  silent,  was  in  a  be- 
lief that  the  present  congress  cannot  be  expected  to  repeal 
a  lata  not  yet  in  operation — which  the  same  persons  en- 
acted, and  on  which  the  signature  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States  is  hardly  dry — ignorant,  too,  as  all  parties 
are,  of  the  practical  operations  of  that  law,  its  effects  on 
the  interests  of  individuals,  and  on  the  finances  of  the 
country.  Concerning  these  things,  and  some  other  mat- 
ters, we  shall,  (if  able  to  command  the  room),  have  some 
remarks  to  offer  in  our  next. 

There  are  before  us  a  large  mass  of  papers — state- 
ments and  discussions,  relating  to  the  bank.  We  have 
noticed  some  of  them;  but  presuming  that  something 
further  will  appear  in  an  official  form,  with  respect  to 
the  3  per  cent,  stocks,  we  shall  wait  for  the  facts  con- 
cerning them.  The  investigation  made  by  Mr.  Toland, 
an  agent  of  the  treasury  department,  into  the  affairs  of 
the  bank,  conclusively  shews  that  it  is  a  safe  depository  for 
the  public  funds.  Indeed,  this  was  plainly  and  certainly 
admitted  by  Mr.  Secretary  JMcLane,  in  his  own  annual 
report,  published  in  the  last  Register.  He  stated  that 
the  amount  of  the  public  debt,  to  remain  payable  on  the 
1st  of  Jan.  next  would  be  $7,001,698  83,  and  that  the 
bank  shares  (actually  paid  for  by  the  United  States,  the 
par  value  of  which  is  7,000,000)  "are  greater  in  value 
than  the -whole  amount  of  the  debt.''''  And,  the  stock  of 
the  bank  being  sound,  all  persons  must  be  at  a  loss  to 
apprehend  how  it  is  possible  that  deposits  made  in  it 
should  be  in  danger — the  whole  of  the  stock  being  indis- 
putably pledged  for  the  payment  of  all  the  deposits!  But 
the  means  of  the  bank  to  meet  its  engagements  are  am- 
ple— and  every  consideration  of  public  policy  and  of  a 
regard  for  private  interests,  lead  us  to  cherish  a  "for- 
lorn hope,"  that,  as  the  bank  is  to  be  "put  down,"  it  may 
be  suffered  to  "wind-up"  its  concerns,  quietly  and  gradu- 
ally— and  so  allow  time  to  individuals  indebted  to  retire 
their  paper,  without  a  sure  and  wide-spread  ruin  among 
them,  and  a  pressure  upon  persons  in  general  which 
they  cannot  sustain — unless  by  immense  sacrifices  of  pro- 
perty, in  an  excessive  appreciation  of  the  value  of  mo- 
ney, inevitably  to  result  from  a  suddenly  forced  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  with  it  an  awful 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  poor  man's  earnings.  It  is 
asserted,  and  we  think  truly,  that  this  bank  might  relieve 
itself  from  all  its  liabilities  in  the  short  space  of  three 
months — but  almost  every  bank  in  the  United  States 
would  be  thereby  compelled  to  suspend  specie  payments, 
unless  resorting  to  foreigners  for  help!  And,  if  the  po- 
litical immorality  of  using  foreign  money  could  be  got 
over — we  do  not  think  that  foreigners  would  be  very 
anxious  to  exchange  their  specie  for  our  stocks,  seeing 
that  values  with  us  might  again  be  made  up  of  pieces  of 
paper,  or  bundles  of  rags.  We  earnestly  desire,  there- 
fore, as  was  said  by  Mr.  Surges  the  other  day  in  con- 
gress, that  the  bank  may  be  suffered  to  pass  into  its  "obi- 
tuary condition"  without  further  molestation,  unless 
guilty  of  some  "palpable"  wrong  on  the  government  or 
people  of  the  United  States.  Party  feelings  in  regard  to 
it,  ought  to  have  been  quieted  in  the  results  which  have 
happened.  Its  enemies  shnul*  1  be  content  in  the  victory 
they  have  obtained.  The  institution  has  lost  its  power  to 
act  against  them,  if  even  so  disposed — and  the  public 
good  imperiously  requires,  (what  a  spirit  of  "magnanimity 
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would  also  dictate),  that  the  bank  should  be  permitted  to 
close  up  its  concerns  with  all  possible  lenity  to  its  debt- 
ors, that  the  interests  of  its  stockholders  may  not  be 
rashly  and  uselessly  hazarded,  or  dilapidated,  and  the 
currency  of  the  United  States  be  converted  into  ltJtlthy 
io-iolas,"  or  rags,  as  it  was,  in  years  past. 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  statement  made  out 
>y  the  agent  of  the  treasury  (see  page  *  ),  that  the 
sank  is  in  an  excellent  condition.  Its  whole  means  are 
£79,593,870 — the  whole  demands  against  it  37,296,950^ 
leaving;  $42,296,920:  from  the  latter  again  deduct  the  ca- 
pital, (35,OOU,UUO)  and  there  will  still  remain  $7,296,920  to 
neet  losses  not  yet  adjusted  and  settled,  and  a  decline  in 
he  value  of  real  property  held  by  the  bank  not  yet  allow- 
:d  for.  But  the  whole  present  estimated  value  of  this 
iroperty  is  less  than  3,000,000.  And  as  we  understand 
hat  all  the  old  bad  accounts  have  been  adjusted  by  "pro- 
it  and  loss"  on  the  books  of  the  bank,f  it  would  appear 
liat  the  stock  is  worth  considerably  more  than  its  par, 
'ithout  taking  into  consideration  its  future  earnings,  or 
ther  advantages  which  may  accrue — and  hence  the  stock 
as  advanced  again  to  111^@112  dollars  per  share,  not- 
ithstanding  the  severity  of  the  censures  cast  upon  it  by 
le  president  of  the  United  States  and  the  secretary  of  the 
•easury,  and  the  late  apparently  infamous  transactions 
sncerning  its  stock,  by  brokers  and  jobbers,  and  shavers 
ud  scre-cv-drivers,  at  New  York.  And  it  may  also  be 
bserved,  that  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
tates,  (101  to  85),  passed  a  resolution  ordering  that 
3,000  extra  copies  of  Mr.  Toland's  report  should  be 
nmediately  printed,  in  spite  of  an  earnest  attempt  to 
slay  the  publication;  and  also  rejected  a  motion  to  raise 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  bank, 
is  suggested  by  the  president  and  secretary),  referring 
le  whole  matter,  as  usual,  to  the  committee  of  ways  and 
leans,  the  house  having  previously  refused  to  clothe  the 
i-st  proposed  committee  "with  power  to  call  for  per- 
ms, and  on  the  bank  and  its  branches  for  papers,  and  to 
camine  witnesses  generally,  in  reference  to  the  opera- 
ons  of  the  bank" — and  so  deciding  that,  if  the  commit- 
e  of  ways  and  means  needs  such  power,  it  will  be 
iked  for  by  that  committee,  and  that  it  was  not  worth 
hile  to  bestow  it  in  advance. 

It  was  briefly  mentioned  in  the  last  Register  as  proba- 
e,  that  a  copy  of  the  president's  message  was  in  N.  York 
fore  it  was  sent  to  congress,  and  that  dealings  in  the 
ock  of  the  bank  resulted  from  the  knowledge  thus  obtain- 
1  by  brokers  and  jobbers! ! !  We  think  that  the  weight 
the  testimony  decidedly  favors  the  truth  of  the  charges 
■eferred.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  any  of  the  su- 
:rior  officers  at  Washington  had  a  concern  in  either 
•oceeding — and  especially  in  the  latter — but,  if  the  fact 
established  that  dealings  were  had  in  the  stock  of  the 
,nk,  in  consequence  of  the  knowledge  thus  obtained, 
ey  cannot  be  regarded  other  than  as  profligate  swindlers 
iio  engaged  in  them.  It  is  intimated  that  the  subject 
ay  come  before  the  grand  jury  of  New  York.  If '  so, 
!  shall  hear  more  of 'it.  From  70  to  80,000  dollars  are 
mputed  to  have  been  realized  by  the  rascality  suggest- 
.  Persons  so  resolved  to  profit,  could  afford  to  pay 
:11  for  an  early  copy  of  the  presidential  message. 

North  Carolina.  Raleigh,  Dec.  14.  An  unexpect- 
debate  arose  a  few  days  since,  in  the  house  of  com- 
ins,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  nullification  was  inciden- 
ly  discussed,  Cov.  Swain,  by  request  of  the  execu- 
e  of  South  Carolina,  transmitted  to  our  legislature  the 
Ilificatiou  ordinance,  addresses,  &ce.  and"  the  debate 
ise  on  the  various  propositions  which  were  made  for 
erence  and  printing.  Considerable  feeling  was  mani- 
ted,  and  much  unnecessary  warmth  created.  The 
use  refused  to  print,  but  out  of  courtesy  to  the  gentle- 
n  who  proposed  it,  had  the  whole  of  the  documents 
id.  Finally,  the  papers  were  referred  to  a  joint  select 
nmittee,  composed  of  some  of  the  most  able  men  of 
,h  houses,  who  will,  no  doubt,  in  good  time,  give  a 
ponse,  but  not  an  echo.  [Register. 

Since  this  article  was  prepared  we  have  been  compelled  to 
ipone  the  statement  alluded  to. 

Certain  names  which  used  So  appear  prominent  in  the  reports 
he  state  of  the  bank,  have  not  appeared  for  a  considerable 
e.  Tbeir  accouuts  have  probably  been  cloned,  as  stated,  by 
orits  and  loss." 


Soutu  Carolina.  In  subsequent  pages  will  be  found  further 
accounts  of  proceedings  had  in  this  state— or  nation,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Gen.  Hayne,  being  elected  governor  of  the  state  (123  votes  for 
him  and  2b  blanks),  lias  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  has  been  elected  a  senator  in 
his  place.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  latter  resigns  the  vice 
presidency,  or  holds  that  office  until  the  3rd  March  next.  There 
was  no  opposition,  except  by  blank  ballots,  to  the  election  of 
Mr.  Calhoun. 

Gen.  Hayne  took  the  new  oath  prescribed  for  the  governor,  in 
compliance  with  the  ordinance,  that  he  will  "well  and  truly,  keep 
and  enforce  the  ordinance  of  the  state,  and  such  laws  as  may 
be  passed,  in  obedience  thereto." 

In  the  legislature,  Mr.  Holmes  moved  a  resolution  to  instruct 
the  committee  on  pensions  to  overhaul  the  pension  list,  and 
strike  from  the  roll  all  such  as  may  be  found  to  receive  pension* 
from  the  United  States,  or  as  may  otherwise  be  found  to  have 
no  claim  to  the  bounty  of  the  state. 

After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  strike  out  "overhaul"  and  substi- 
tute the  word  examine,  the  resolution  was  passed. 

The  house  proceeded  to  the  special  order  of  the  day.  The 
amended  bill,  from  the  committee  of  the  whole  to  carry  into 
effect,  in  part  the  ordinance  of  nullification,  (providing  civil 
remedies,  &c.)  was  taken  up,  read  a  second  time,  and  adopted 
with  the  amendments. 

Two  ballots  were  taken  for  licut.  governor  of  the  state — the 
2nd  stood  thus:  for  C.  C.  Pinkney  91,  B.  P.  Elmore  28,  P.  E. 
Pearson  6,  blank  18,  scattering  5,  so  that  C.  C.  Piukney  was 
duly  elected.     Necessary  for  a  choice,  75. 

The  military  committee  had  reported  a  bill  to  protect  and  se- 
cure the  citadel  and  magazine  of  Charleston.  [This  is  a  milita- 
ry post  held  by  the  United  States.] 

A  bill  "to  suspend  the  election  of  members  of  congress  from 
that  state,  and  to  prescribe  the  time  of  holding  the  next  election," 
had  passed  a  second  reading. 

The  bill  for  the  security  and  protection  of  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  with  strong  amendments,  as  having  been  proposed  on 
the  7th,  passed  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  8th,  by  a  vote 
of  88  to  22,  and  was  sent  to  the  senate  for  concurrence. 

[We  have  the  ayes  and  noes  on  this  bill — but  the  set  publish- 
ed in  page  277,  will  serve  all  general  purposes.] 

Dr.  Cooper,  president  of  the  college  of  South  Carolina,  has 
been  acquitted  of  all  the  charges  preferred  against  him.  On 
which  a  correspondent  of  the  "Charleston  Courier"  says — "I 
suppose  you  have  heard  of  Dr.  Cooper's  acquittal.  The  nulli- 
fiers  boast  of  it  as  a  glorious  triumph  'of  the  freedom  of  opi- 
nion.' Yes,  those  who  have  just  passed  an  edict  to  enslave 
opinion,  to  fetter  conscience,  on  matters  connected  with  the 
allegiance,  duties  and  rights  of  citizenship,  have,  in  their  hypo- 
critical worship  of  'freedom  of  opinion,'  given  license  to  infi- 
delity to  preside  at  our  high  seat  of  learning,  and  imbue  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  youth,  with  its  dangerous  and  corrupt- 
ing tenets." 

[We  shall  give  some  account  of  the  proceedings  had  in  this 
case.  The  strongest  point  made  against  Dr.  C.  was,  that  he  had 
endeavored  to  impress  his  opinions  in  religious  subjects  on  the 
minds  of  the  students— but  that  charge  does  not  appear  to  have 
ned.j 
An  address  to  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  published  in  the 
Courier  of  the  11th  says,  the  people  "are  in  all  parts  of  the  state 
revolting  against  the  high-handed  and  tyrannical  measures  of  the 
revolutionists:  they  say  they  have  been  deceived,  wofully  de- 
ceived, and  will  be  so  no  longer.  They  are  joining  the  union 
ranks  every  where,  and  will  speedily  put  down  our  would-be- 
masters." 

The  people  of  Greenville  had  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  in  their  village,  and  nailed  it  to  the  mast.  At  Lancaster 
and  Salem  strong  resolutions  had  been  passed  against  the  ordi- 
nance, and  it  was  reported  that  Messrs.  Calhoun  and  Hamilton 
had  been  hung  in  effigy  in  Spartanburgh.  "Don't  take  the  test 
oath,"  was  the  watchword,  and  many  persons  will  loss  their 
offices.  But  it  is  complained  of  in  the  "Mercury,"  that  Morion 
W.  Waring,  who  held  the  office  of  U.  S.  marshal  for  the  dis- 
trict, and  who  "acknowledged  allegiance  to  South  Carolina," 
has  been  dismissed,  and  William  ltobinson  put  in  his  place,  by 
the  president. 

The  following  arc  some  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  Green- 
ville— 

Resolved,  That  whilst  the  powers  of  resistance  are  left  us,  we 
will  never  submit  to  be  disfranchised  in  the  land  of  our  nativity, 
proscribed  from  office  for  opinion's  sake,  robbed  of  our  rights  as 
freemen,  and  deprived  of  those  inestimable  privileges  which  are 
formidable  to  tyrants  only — all  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
ordinance  under  the  insidious  covert  of  a  "test  oath,"  and  its 
proposed  bill  of  pains  and  penalties. 

Resolved,  That  we  never  can  be  induced  to  raise  a  parricidal 
arm  against  the  union  of  these  states,  let  the  order  come  from 
what  source  it  may,  and  that  any  attempt  to  force  us  into  such 
a  measure,  will  be  met  with  drawn  swords  and  fixed  bayonets. 
Resolved,  That  wc  are  ready  and  willing  to  defend  these,  our 
opinions  and  sentiments,  with  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our 
sacred  honors. 

Resolved,  That  our  delegates  be  requested  to  lay  this  protest, 

and  these  resolutions,  before  the  union  convention  in  Columbia  . 

Georgia  is  violently  attacked  in  the  South  Carolina  (nullifying) 

papers,  because  of  the  stand  she  has  taken  on  the  present  oc- 
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casion— and  one  of  them  says,  "Tho  blood  of  Tassels  is  upon  her 
right  loyal  face." 

The  president's  message  was  received  with  great  approbation 
at  Charleston  and  Columbia,  by  the  milliners,  and  some  of  them 
talked  of  calling  thejconvention  to  repeal  the  ordinance.  We 
Bhallsoon  have  an  account  of  the  reception  of  the  proclamation. 

It  is  calculated  that  three-fifths  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
•re  for  the  nullifiers,  but  not  all  for  secession;  and  about  tvvo- 
fifihs  for  the  union  party. 

The  Columbia  Telescope  informs  us  that  the  legislature  will 
pass  "final,  (penal?)  statutes,  for  fining  and  imprisoning  all  such 
as  may  disturb  the  public  peace,  by  attempting  to  carry  the  tarifl 
acts  into  force." 

We  shall  publish  the  nullifying  laws  of  South  Carolina,  soon 
after  receiving  corrected  copies  of  them.  The  bills  reported  seem- 
ed strong  enough— but  it  appears  they  were  not  thought  so. 

The  Augusta,  (Geo.)  Courier  of  the  26th  ult.  says— "In  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  movements  in  South  Carolina,  Savan- 
nah is  expected  to  be  an  important  port  this  season,  and  rumor 
must  be  very  much  at  fault,  if  arrangements  are  not  now  pro- 
gressing which  are  to  make  it  so." 

The  Charleston  Mercury  ridicules  the  idea  of  the  employment 
of  force,  on  either  side,  in  the  matter  of  nullification.  It  says, 
things  are  going  on  at  Charleston  "very  peacefully. "  And  as 
to  the  report  that  the  president  had  ordered  two  companies  of 
artillery  to  that,  city,  the  Mercury  is  almost  disposed  to  consider 
it  a  hoax.  Speaking  of  this  and  other  similar  rumors,  relative 
to  the  blockade  of  Charleston,  the  Mercury  uses  the  following 
language: 

"Whether  there  be  any  foundation  for  these  things  or  not,  we 
can  only  predict,  and  that  with  entire  confidence,  that  any  at- 
tempt at  coercion,  on  the  part  of  the  president,  as  it  would  be 
totally  illegal,  would  be  repelled  by  force,  and  perhaps  lead  to 
consequences  personal  to  himself,  of  which  he  little  dreams;  and, 
further,  that  any  attempt  by  the  general  government  to  defeat 
nullification,  other  than  by  an  appeal  to  the  states,  as  states, 
will  be  met  by  South  Carolina,  with  an  act  of  secession.  But 
we  confess  that  we  have  no  idea  of  any  such  folly  on  the  part  of 
the  federal  authorities." 

A  late  letter  from  Columbia,  published  in  the  Mercury,  had  the 
following: 

"The  president,  in  the  true  genius  of  western  bullying,  still 
thinks  to  frighten  us  out  of  our  rights.  Of  this,  we  have  the 
most  unquestionable  proof— such  as  the  union  men,  above  all, 
cannot  gainsay,  their  own  envoy:  who,  as  I  am  well  informed, 
avowed  here,  with  the  sincerity  that  belong  to  that  gentleman, 
that  Jackson  did,  in  Nashville,  seriously  declare,  that  he  would 
hang  any  man,  in  South  Carolina,  who  should  dare  to  put  in  force 
a  statute  of  nullification.  If  he  be  in  Georgia,  he  will  doubt- 
less call  him  his  friend." 

Meetings  have  been  held  at  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, &c.  opposed  to  nullification,  &c. 

We  have  a  copy  of  gov.  Hamilton's  farewell  address  to  the 
legislature  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service.  He  urges  them  to  go  forward,  and  among  other  things, 
says — 

"National  right  and  justice  are  never  more  assured  of  even  a 
peaceful  security,  than  when  they  rest  under  the  protecting 
Mgia  of  an  elevated  spirit,  prepared,  ready  and  willing  to  die  in 
sustaining  them.  Remember,  the  honor  of  South  Carolina  is  in 
your  hands,  and  that  this  is  not  to  be  tarnished. 

"Insulated  as  we  are,  standing  alone  in  this  mighty  controversy, 
be  assured  that  the  spirit  of  our  people  will  not  fail  you.  Dur- 
ing my  term  of  office,  I  have  visited  every  district  in  the  state, 
and  with  an  anxious  and  throbbing  bosom,  I  have  surveyed  its 
public  sentiment,  and  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that  a  large 
majority  of  our  people  would  rather  have  every  house  on  the 
fair  surface  of  our  territory  razed  to  the  ground,  and  every  blade 
of  grass  burnt,  than  surrender  to  the  despotism  and  injustice  of 
that  system  of  government  against  which  we  have  unalterably 
taken  our  stand!" 

The  Columbia  "Telescope"  has  the  following: 

Jacksonism.  It  is  as  we  predicted.  The  state  repels  and  re- 
jects all  traffic  for  presidential  favors,  all  bargaining  away  her 
honor  and  principles,  for  the  disgraceful  and  uncertain  price  of 
presidential  forgiveness.  Betrayed  and  outraged  by  him,  she  sues 
for  no  mercy  at  such  unworthy,  ungrateful,  and  unfilial  hands. 
She  as  little  regards  him,  now,  that  he  is  fixed  upon  a  secure 
and  settled  throne,  which  he  can  transmit  to  a  "successor  equally 
shameful,  as  when  his  power  seemed  ready  to  be  dissolved  and 
pass  away.  The  scorn  which  she  pronounced  when  he  was  at 
the  weakest,  she  will  not  retract  when  he  has  grown  strong. 

The  Savannah  Georgian  of  the  8th  inst.  says— "The  signs  of 
the  times  are  of  threatning  aspect.  A  part  of  the  south  is  in  an 
agitation,  like  the  convulsed  throes  of  the  earth  preceding  a  vol- 
cano, and  in  our  own  state,  the  state  of  affairs  is  also  peculiarly 
lowering. —  We  have  not  alone  the  common  cause  of  complaint— 
we  have  now  a  dispute  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  is 
at  stake,  and  which  may  lead  to  an  armed  intervention  ,on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  in  our  domestic  affairs.  We  may  be 
called  upon  to  aid  in  resisting  the  mandate  of  the  supreme  court, 
«  el  armis.  We  cannot  blink  this  question— if  the  mandate  is 
enforced,  we  must  resist,  or  surrender  all  the  principles  for 
which  we  have  unanimously  contended— nay,  even  our  exist- 
ence as  a  state  having  any  reserved  rights  under  the  constitu- 
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tion — we  are  pledged  to  resist  it  to  the  death,  or  are  degraded 
forever." 

TxniANA.  The  legislature  of  this  state  is  in  session. 
There  fa  an  administration  majority  of  from  3  to  5  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  a  national  republican  ma- 
jority of  12  in  the  senate. 

Twelve  ballots  had   been  up  to  the  9th  December,  to 

elect  a  senator  of  the  United  States.     The  following  are 

the  results  of  the  1st,  7th  and  12th. 

First. 

Tipton  S2 

Smith  21 

Boon  S4 

Blackford  7 

MeCarty  13 

Patterson  0 

Reed  0 

Scattering  8 

The  account  says  that  the  national  republicans  have  a 
majority  of  six,  in  joint  ballot — but  that  Mr.  TV/Won  has, 
on  every  ballot,  received  at  least  22  of  their  votes,  and 
expresses  the  opinion  that  he  will  be  elected,  "many 
Clay  men  approving  his  course  since  he  has  been  in  the 
senate."  Mr.  Patterson  is  the  candi date  of  the  party — ■ 
but  Messrs.  Boon,  MeCarty  and  Reed  are  also  "Jackso- 
nians." 

Military.  There  is  much  said  in  the  newspapers 
concerning  the  movement  of  troops,  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  cannon  and  small  arms,  and  all  sorts  of  military 
stores,  for  Charleston.  It  appears  certain  that  a  strong 
and  well  appointed  part  of  the  army  of  the  United  States 
will  be  immediately  collected  at  that  city.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  enter  into  particulars — as  we  see  them 
stated. 

The  Choctaws.  The  band,  or  party,  of  Flossom, 
800  strong,  and  of  Lefleur,  600  in  number,  arrived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  about  the  middle 
of  November,  and  would  soon  proceed  to  the  new  coun- 
try assigned  them.  Two  other  parties  of  Mushalatubba's 
band,  together  containing  about  1,900  persons,  under 
charge  ot  col.  Rector,  were  moving  for  Fort  Smith,  and 
2,000  more,  in  charge  of  maj.  Armstrong,  were  imme- 
diately expected  at  Rock  Roe.  These  numbers,  with 
those  which  preceded  them,  Ave  suppose  must  very  near- 
ly make  up  the  whole  of  the  tribe  or  nation. 

The  sugar  crop.  The  planters  in  Attakapas  had 
just  commenced  grinding.  The  cane  is  very  fine.  One 
planter  had  informed  the  editor  of  the  Franklin  Republi- 
can, that  one  acre  of  his  most  indifferent  cane  had  yield- 
ed him  about  2,500  lbs.  of  good  sugar.  The  crops  are 
very  fine,  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  continuation  of  fa- 
vorable weather. 

But  Levy's  Price  Current  of  Nov.  24,  says' — From  all 
the  information  that  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  the  pre- 
sent crop  must  inevitably  turn  out  short.  First,  the  long 
rainy  season  prevented  the  cane  from  maturing,  caused 
unnecessary  sprouting,  and  filled  it  with  water  instead  of 
saccharine  matter — then,  the  badness  of  the  roads  and 
swampiness  of  the  earth,  generally,  prevented  the  planter 
from  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  wood  for  their  steam 
engines  and  boiling,  and  when  all  these  evils  were  about 
ceasing,  then  came  the  cholera,  destroying  many  of  their 
slaves,  and  calling  oft'  the  attention  of  master  and  men 
from  their  pressing  occupation;  and  now  we  learn,  that 
the  frost  has  done  great  injury.  We  repeat  it,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  sugar  crop  will  be  short. 

BRIEF   NOTICES. 

The  tenth  ship  has  lately  been  purchased,  and  is  now  owned 
at  Hudson,  N.  Y.  for  the  whale  fishery.  On  the  11th  inst.  three 
ships  wore  fitting  at  Hudson  for  the  Pacific! 

Charles  Wells,  esq.  has  been  re-elected  mayor  of  Boston  by  a 
large  majority;  whole  number  of  votes  3,700,  of  which  Mr.  Wells 
had  2,908,  S.  A.  Wells  464,  Theodore  Lyman  206,  and  122  scat- 
tering.    Mr.  S.  A.  Wells  was  the  anti-masonic  candidate. 

Doctor  Carlisle,  long  suspected  as  a  counterfeiter  of  banfc 
notes,  and  closely  watched— has,  at  last,  been  caught,  tried  and 
condemned  at  New  York,  for  "forgery  in  the  second  degree." 
As  he  is  50  years  old,  and  infirm,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  end 
his  life  in  Sing  Sing,  to  which,  it  is  believed,  he  has  been  the 
agent  of  sending  many  persons  who  were  used  as  his  tools.    It 


IS 
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said  of  this  accomplished  villain,  that  he  has  done  more  in  his 
y  to  furnish  recruits  for  our  public  prisons,  than  any  other  in- 
ridual  of  the  age. 

Die  Reading  Chronicle  says — A  few  weeks  since,  as  one  of 
r  sportsmen  was  out  gunning  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  his 
g  started  a  woodcock,  which  he  immediately  fired  at  and  hit, 
lilst  flying  rapidly  with  the  wind;  and  such  was  the  impetus 
liad  acquired  by  the  rapidity  of  its  flight,  that  in  descending  in 
arly  a  horizontal  line  to  the  earth,  it  struck  a  corn  stalk,  which 
is  penetrated  entirely  through  by  its  bill,  by  which  it  hung  sus- 
nded  to  the  corn  stalk,  and  in  which  situation  it  was  found 

the  gentleman  who  shot  it. 

The  British  brig  Tweed,  capt.  King,  in  25  days  passage  from 
ingston,  Jamaica,  for  Halifax,  has  put  into  Hampton  Roads  in 
stress,  with  the  loss  of  all  the  crew,  twelve  days  since,  (except 
e  captain  and  cook),  by  fever. 

Peter  Hilderbrand  lately  died  in  New  Holland,  Lancaster  co. 
snn.  (of  which  he  was  a  native)  aged  103  years. 
The  Teche  (Lou.)  Courier  of  the  23d  Nov.  says  that  ice  had 
•en  formed  there  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  that  the 
tne  was  nearly  destroyed. 

At  the  late  sitting  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  at 
nltimore,  Leonard  Prather  and  Thomas  Simpson  were  found 
lilty  of  stealing  letters  passing  through  the  post-office  at  Vans- 
lie,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years  confinement  at  hard  labor  in 
ie  penitentiary:  and  Michael  Kelly  was  found  guilty  of  coun- 
rfeiting  half  dollars,  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  five  years. 

Died,  in  Saratoga  county,  New  York,  on  the  20th  Nov.  col. 
antes  Livingston,  aged  85  years — a  soldier  of  the  revolution, 
nd  believed  to  have  been  the  only  remaining  officer  of  that 
ink,  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

In  one  day  last  week  there  were  lying  at  the  wharves  of  Bal- 
more  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  sail  of  bay-craft,  with 

great  fleet  of  coasting  brig3  and  6choouers,  for  Boston,  Provi- 
nce, New  York,  &e.  &c. 

The  whole  journey  from  Bordentown  to  Amboy,  is  now  made 
n  the  rail  road.  On  the  first  day  of  opening  the  road  the  time 
tetwecn  New  York  and  Philadelphia  was  8h.  40ro.  Tho  great 
tins  made  the  new  road  heavy. 

The  steam  boat  Cotton  Plant,  laden  with  1,524  bales  of  cot- 
on,  about  two  hours  after  her  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  took  fire 
nd  was  destroyed,  with  all  her  cargo,  a  few  bales  excepted; 
nd  it  was  also  believed  that  two  of  her  hands  perished.  The 
team  boat  Saratoga,  lying  along-side,  also  took  fire,  and  was 
nuch  damaged.  The  Cotton  Plant  was  scuttled,  and  went  to 
lie  bottom. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 
From  London  papers  to  the  3d  November  inclusive. 

GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 

The  late  mayor  of  Bristol  has  been  acquitted  of  the  charges 
referred,  because  of  alleged  misconduct  during  the  riots  in  that 


The  Suffren  is  a  superb  two  decker,  with  three  tier  of  guns, 
and  nothing  can  exceed  the  minute  regularity  of  all  her  equip- 
ments. She  is  rated  only  as  a  74,  but  she  mounts  90  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  she  is  acknowledged  to  have  as  active  and  efficient 
a  crew  as  any  ship  in  the  French  navy.  Most  of  them  are  very 
young  men,  but  they  have  been  so  well  drilled  and  disciplined 
that  they  are  already  prepared  to  vie  with  all  the  veteran  tars  of 
the  world,  except  those  of  England  and  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  land  forces  of  the  Dutch 
and  Belgians — 

Dutch.         Belgians. 
Infantry  line  30,000  55,000 

Garde  communale  and  civic  30,000  20,000 


60,000 


75,000 


The  British  funds  remain  remarkably  steady. 
Cases  of  cholera  were  stdl  occurring  at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
!tc. 

HOLLAND    AND    BKLOUTM. 

London,  Oct.  31.  We  announced  yesterday  morning,  exclu- 
sively the  arrival  of  admiral  Villeneuve,  and  a  French  squadron 
if  five  ship3  of  war,  from  Cherbourg,  at  Spithead,  and  at  the 
same  time  showed,  by  a  summary  of  the  Parisian  ministerial 
papers  of  Sunday,  received  also  by  express,  what  were  the  pur- 
poses for  which  this  armament  was  destined  by  the  French  go- 
vernment. These  two  pieces  of  intelligence,  combined  with 
the  already  known  intentions  of  the  government,  appear  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  now  settled  determination  of  the  two  ca- 
binets to  bring  long  pending  altercations  between  the  kings  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  to  a  close,  by  compelling  them,  whether 
they  will  or  no,  to  a  speedy,  if  not  immediate  compromise  of 
their  respective  claims. 

Portsmouth,  Nov.  3.  The  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Dutch  question,  apprehended  by  the. interposition 
of  Prussia  in  favor  of  the  king  of  Holland,  are  removed.  It  is 
now  understood  that  the  king  of  Prussia  is  not  only  not  hostile 
to  the  resolved  measures  of  coercion  of  the  two  powers  (France 
and  England)  against  Holland,  but  they  have  his  perfect  concur- 
rence. 

The  convention  ratified  by  the  English  and  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries, has  been  ratified  by  the  French  government,  and  was 
returned  on  Saturday,  clothed  with  the  necessary  formality  of 
an  international  contract.  The  conditions  of  this  convention 
are  drawn  up  with  precision. 

The  two  rival  governments  were  required  to  evacuate  by  the 
2d  instant,  all  the  places  which  they  respectively  occupy  in  the 
territories  of  each  other;  or,  in  otjter  words  Belgium  wa3  re- 
quired to  surrender  Venloo,  and  Holland,  Antwerp. 

If  they  refused,  or  if  Holland  did  not  consent  at  that  date,  the 
combined  fleet  was  to  sail  to  blockade  tho  Dutch  ports;  and  if 
by  the  12th  of  November,  Antwerp  is  not  surrendered,  the 
French  army  will  then  enter  Belgium,  and  commence  its  march 
towards  that  city  on  the  15th. 

Paris,  Oct.  28.  The  exultation  of  the  ministerialists  is  at  its 
acme.  The  convention  between  France  and  England, although 
not  strictly  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive,  has  set  the  court. 
the  cabinet,  the  Camarilla,  and  their  creatures,  out.  of  their 
wits. 

Speaking  of  the  French  squadron  at  Portsmouth,  an  English 
paper  says- 


Total  infantry 

Dutch  cavalry,  29  squadrons.     Belgian  cavalry  42  squadrons. 

The  Dutch  army  consists  of  three  divisions  and  a  reserve; 
the  commanders  are  gen.  Van  Gien,  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
gen.  Trip.  The  Belgian  army  consists  also  of  three  divisions 
and  a  reserve,  commanded  by  generals  IJurd,  Duvivicr,  Goe- 
thals,  and  Clump.  The  cavalry  is  commanded  ad  interim  by 
general  Ghengy. 

We  have  another  little  volume  of  reports  and  speculations 
concerning  the  affairs  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  of  what  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  &c.  will  do,  or  permit  to  be  done. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  reported  capture  of  Don  Miguel's  fleet  is  not  confirmed. 
There  was  an  engagement  between  the  two  fleets  oft"  Vigo  on 
the  11th  October,  in  which  both  parties  suffered  considerable 
damage.  On  the  side  of  Don  Pedro  45  were  either  killed  or 
wounded. 

There  has  been  some  hard  fighting  in  Portugal.  The  Miguel- 
ites,  6,000  strong,  under  the  command  of  generals  Jordoa  and 
Abreu,  two  gallant  officers,  made  a  fierce  assault  on  the  redoubt 
of  the  convent  de  Scrra,  on  the  14th  October.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  oue  of  the  most  daring  and  obstinate  contests  which  the 
oldest  soldiers  had  ever  seen;  but  yet  it  failed,  with  the  loss  of 
1,000  men  killed  and  wounded,  among  them  several  distinguish- 
ed officers.    The  Pcdroites  lost  less  than  100  men. 

We  have  the  official  accounts  of  both  parties,  as  to  the  battle 
between  the  fleets,  and  each  claims  an  advantage  over  the  other. 
Admiral  Sartorius  behaved  most  gallantly,  and  was  ably  sup- 
ported—but the  overwhelming  force  of  his  opponent  forbade  the 
victory  which  he  had  hoped  to  obtain. 

SPAIN. 

The  queen-regent  has  issued  a  decree  granting  amnesty  to  all 
political  delinquents,  except  those  who  voted  for  the  deposition 
of  Ferdinand  in  1 823.  This  measure,  says  a  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Herald,  will  diffuse  universal  joy  amongst  those 
poor  exiles  who  now  for  nine  or  ten  years  have  been  pining  in 
misery  and  poverty  in  foreign  lands.  Passports  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for  their  immediate  return,  but  it  is  required  that  they  sink 
all  the  distinctions  which  they  acquired  under  the  revolutionary 
government,  and,  on  their  return,  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
condition  in  which  they  were  upon  the  7th  of  March,  1820. 

PARAGUARY,  &C. 

The  Correntines  and  Paraguayans  are  at  war.     The  latter 

were  embodied  at  Itapua  to  the  amount  of  8,000  men.     Doctor 

•-.eems  resolved  to  extend  his  dictatorship,  by  acquiring 

new  territories.    Gov.  Ferra  had  marched  with  a  considerable 

force  to  oppose  him. 

CENTRAL   AMERICA 

Is  yet  the  seat  of  a  civil  war.  Battles  frequently  take  place 
between  the  parties.  The  castle  of  Omoa  has,  at  last,  been  tak- 
en by  the  "government  troops,"  and  several  of  the  "insurgent" 
leaders  shot— the  siege  lasted  five  months,  and  half  of  the  insur- 
gent troops  perished  with  famine. 


{Jt7=.FYom  Paris  papers  to  the  5th  Nov.  A  war  with  Holland 
seems  about  to  ensue.  Preparations  seemed  nearly  ripe  for  a 
bombardmentof  Antwerp.  The  British  and  French  consuls  had 
ordered  the  vessels  of  their  nations  to  be  prepared  to  quit  the 
port  at  a  moment's  warning. 

Paris,  Nov.  3.  Gen.  Bernard,  one  of  the  king's  aides  de- 
camp, has  been  appointed  director  of  the  works  for  fortifying 
Paris,  in  the  room  of  gen.  Valaze. 

Marshal  Gerard  set.  our  last  night  for  the  army  of  the  north, 
whither  the  duke  of  Orleans  will  follow  him  in  a  few  days. 

According  to  private,  letters,  of  the  27th  ult.  from  Amsterdam, 
the  dykes  have  been  pierced,  and  the  inundation  extends  beyond 
Bergen-op-zoon.  Flashing  is  in  the  same  state  of  defence  as 
in  1809. 

Brussels,  Nov.  1.— The  Phare  of  Antwerp  says— "Gen.  count 
Delaborde,  aid-de-camp  of  the  king  of  the  French,  set  out  yes- 
terday for  Holland,  but  returned  in  the  evening,  having  been  re- 
fused permission  to  pass  the  frontier." 

The  Journal  du  Commerce  of  Antwerp  gives  the  following— 
"The  consuls  of  France  and  England  have  recommended  the 
captains  of  the  merchantmen  of  the  respective  nations  to  quit 
Antwerp  with  their  vessels.  Yesterday  and  to-day  many  of  tho 
merchants  have  been  busily  engaged  in  placing  their  goods  in  a 
state  of  security.  It  was  asserted  on  'change  to  day  that  seve- 
ral French  barges,  laden  with  cannon  and  ammunition  from  the 
arsenal  of  Douay,  had  come  up  the  Scheldt  above  Niel  and 
Schelle." 

Pari»i  Nov.  3.  Letters  from  Alexandria  announce  that,  the 
Egyptian  forces  have  made  themselves  masters  ofMarash,  Mcr- 
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din,  Caiseria,  Adana  and  Tarsus,  and  are  marching  upon  Satilas. 
An  English  frigate  had  sailed  from  Alexandria  tor  Constantino- 
ple, with  envoys  from  the  pacha  charged  to  treat  with  the  sultan. 

According  to  intelligence,  of  Sept.  28,  from  Alexandria,  the 
viceroy  of  Egypt  has  been  negotiating  with  the  captain  pacha  a 
definitive  arrangement.  It  is  stated  that  every  thing  is  agreed 
upon,  and  that  the  porte  cedes  to  that  prince,  Syria  and  the  isl- 
and of  Cyprus. 

from  the  Mcssager  des  Chambres  of  Nov.  4. 

The  news  of  the  day  is  the  refusal  of  the  king  of  Holland  to 
evacuate  the  strong  places  in  Belgium,  as  he  was  summoned  to 
do  by  a  courier  despatched  to  him  by  a  steam  vessel  (announc- 
ed before).  It  appears  that  king  William  has  not  hesitated  an 
instant  on  his  reply  to  this  summons,  for  instead  of  waiting  the 
48  hours  granted  him  by  the  two  governments,  he  has  given  his 
reply  in  48  minutes. 

It  is  said  that  this  reply  is  decidedly  in  the  negative  in  every 
point,  and  then,  if  the  plan  laid  down  by  ministers  be  followed, 
to-morrow  the  Anglo-French  fleet  will  leave  Spithead  to  block- 
ade the  coasts  of  Holland. 

TWENTY-SECOND  CONGRESS— SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

December  17.  Mr.  Poindexter  ottered  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  re- 
port to  the  senate,  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  articles  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  on 
which,  in  his  opinion,  the  present  rate  of  duties  ought  to  be  re- 
duced, specifying  particularly  the  amount  of  reduction  on  each 
article  separately,  so  as  to  produce  the  result  of  an  aggregate  re- 
duction of  the  revenue  six  millions  of  dollars,  on  such  manufac- 
tures as  are  classed  under  the  general  denomination  of  protected 
articles;  and  that  he  also  append  to  such  report  an  enumeration 
of  articles  deemed  to  be  "essential  to  our  national  independence 
in  time  of  war,"  and  which  therefore  ought,  in  iiis  opinion,  to 
be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  proposed  reduction  of 
duties. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Poindexter,  the  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  Dallas  presented  the  memorial  of  a  large  number  of  the 
mercantile  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  praying  that  the  United 
States  would,  as  a  national  object,  open  the  Louisville  and  Port- 
land canal  for  free  navigation;  which  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee om  roads  and  canals,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Benlon  presented  a  petition  to  the  same  effect;  which  was 
referred  to  the  same  committee. 

The  chair  laid  before  the  senate  a  report  from  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  14th  July 
last,  containing  a  report  of  the  amount  of  fees  received  at  the 
several  custom  houses  for  registers. 
The  conmnication  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Silsbee  stated,  that  his  object  in  offering  the  resolution, 
was  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  lees  which  had  been  received 
during  the  last  year.    By  some  uncommon  error,  the  statements 
sent  in  were  those  of  the  last  war. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  King,  the  report  was  then  laid  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Kins,  offered  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  authorising  the  president  of  the 
United  States  to  appoint  an  agent  to  receive  evidence  of  losses 
sustained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  now  state  of  Alabama,  by  a 
hostile  irruption  of  a  party  of  Creek  Indians,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen,  by  which  Fort  Minims 
was  taken,  and  those  who  had  fled  there  for  protection,  massa- 
cred. 

The  chair  laid  before  the  senate  a  report  from  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  containing  a  statement  of  the  causes  of  the  increase 
in  the  judicial  expenditures,  which  was  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  the  judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  joint  resolution  offered  by  him  relative  to  the  print- 
ing of  the  annual  statement  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

The  resolution  being  before  the  senate  as  in  committee  of  the 
whole, 

Mr.  Holmes  suggested  to  the  mover  the  propriety  of  so  amend- 
ing the  resolution,  as  to  preclude  any  supposition  that  the  object 
was  to  take  away  the  printing  of  this  document  from  the  public 
printer  and  to  give  it  to  a  party  printer.  He  presumed  that  it 
was  entirely  owing  to  an  inadvertence  that  the  resolution  was 
so  worded  as  to  leave  room  for  such  a  construction.  It  was 
customary  for  the  public  documents  to  be  sent  to  the  senate  in 
manuscript,  and  they  ordered  the  printing  of  such  number  as 
they  thought  proper,  by  their  own  printer.  Mr.  Smith  said  there 
was  a  vast  deal  of  printing  pressing  upon  the  public  printer  at 
the  time  when  this  document  was  before  him.  How  long  a  time 
it  must  take  to  examine  the  proof  sheets,  which  are  filled  with 
figures,  and  require  the  most  minute  inspection,  he  could  not 
say,  but  he  supposed  it  must  occupy  two  persons  for  two  weeks. 
If  the  copy  was  sent  from  the  department,  sheet  by  sheet,  and 
printed  under  its  supervision,  the  publication  would  be  greatly- 
accelerated.  Mr.  Poindexter  saw  no  necessity  for  the  resolution. 
It  transferred  all  authority  on  the  subject  from  the  senate  to  the 
department.  It  transferred  to  the  department  still  more  patron- 
age, and  -'in  God's  name  (said  ho)  they  have  enough."  It  took 
away  this  printing  from  the  public  printer,  who  had  givei)  secu- 
rity, and  was  bound  to  print  the  public  documents,  under  the 
responsibility  thus  conferred  on  him,  and  gave  the  department 
power  to  entrust  it  to  one  who  had  no  such  responsibility. 


He  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  bv  inserting  the  words  "by 
the  printer  of  the  senate  or  of  the  house  of  representatives." 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 
Mr.  Bibb  thought  the  existing  law  better  than  the  resolution — 
he  was  opposed  to  a  transfer  of  the  authority  to  print  from  the 
senate  to  the  department.     Mr.  Smith  reiterated  what  he  had 
before  sai/.     And  then,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Poindexter,  the 
resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 
The  senate  proceeded  to  take  up  the  orders  of  the  day. 
The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Smith,  on  i  nursday, 
being  under  consideration: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed,  with 
as  little  delay  as  may  be,  to  furnish  the  senate  with  a  projet  of 
a  bill  for  reducing  the  duties  levied  upon  imports,  in  conformity 
with  the  suggestions  made  by  him  in  his  annual  report. 

Mr.  Tyler  said  that  he  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  pre- 
vailing on  the  committee  of  finance  to  adopt  the  resolution  now 
before  the  senate.     It  had  been  adopted  without  opposition,  and 
seemed  to  meet  the  entire  approbation  of  all  the  members,  save 
one.     Under  these  circumstances  ir  had  come  before  the  senate. 
He  intended  it  for  good.     He  thought  a  speedy  action  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff  was  indispensably  necessary— that  it  was 
due  to  the  country— to  the  condition  of  the  finances — and  de- 
manded by  the  fearful  crisis  into  which  our  affairs  had  been  un- 
fortunately plunged.     A  great  crisis  had  arrived,  and  definitive 
action — powerful,  well  sustained,  and  efficient  action,  was  ne- 
cessary to  save  the  country.    The  subject  could  not  be  blinked 
— and  he,  for  one,  resting  upon  the  principles  on  which  he  had 
all  his  life  acted,  was  ready  for  action.    He  was  not  for  shedding 
blood  in  civil  strife, -but  for  prompt  legislation  which  would  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  country.     He  found  himself,  however,  differ- 
ing with  some  of  those  with  whom  he  commonly  acted,  and 
without  whose  aid  the  resolution  could  not  be  carried.    Some 
objected  for  one  cause,  and  some  for  another.     He  hoped  that 
those  objections  would  yield  to  better  reflection,  and  that  those 
who  agreed  in  the  main,  would  not  differ  about  unessentials. 
For  the  present,  he  declined  to  press  the  subject,  and  moved  to 
lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 
The  resolution  was  accordingly  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  senate  then  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business.     After  which  the  senate 
adjourned. 
December  18.    After  the  presentation  of  petitions,  &c. 
Mr.  Tyler  rose  and  stated  that  he  perceived  that  he  had  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  special  committee  on  French  spolia- 
tions.   At  a  former  session  he  had  served  on  that  committee, 
and  after  a  full  examination  of  the  subject,  had  given  his  opinion 
in  opposition  to  the  claims.     Believing  that  they  rested  on  no 
solid  foundation  whatever,  he  did  not  conceive  that  it  would  be 
proper  for  him  to  be  again  placed  on  the  committee.     He  prayed 
the  senate,  therefore,  to  excuse  him  from  serving  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  King  was  unwilling  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  gentle- 
man— but  thought  the  reasons  advanced  ought  to  induce  the  se- 
nate to  retain  him  on  the  committee.  Mr.  Chambers  said  the 
senate  was  already  in  possession  of  ample  details  concerning 
these  claims,  and  he  did  not  consider  it  of  much  importance 
whether  the  gentleman  remained  on  the  committee  or  not.  Mr. 
Poindexter  thought  a  senator  ought  not  to  he  excused  merely  on 
the  ground  of  a  diversity  of  opinion.  Mr.  Tyler  expressed  his 
willingness  at  all  times  to  do  his  duty — and  left  the  matter  with 
the  senate.     He  was  excused — ayes  23. 

Mr.  Sihhcc  rose,  and  in  reference  to  the  mistake  which  he 
had  yesterday  pointed  out  in  the  report  from  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  by  which  the  list  of  custom  house  fees,  during  the  lats 
war,  was  communicated  instead  of  the  list  of  fees  during  the  last 
year,  stated  that  the  resolution,  as  it  went  from  the  senate,  had 
been  put  into  liis  hands,  ft  shewed  that  the  mistake  had  been 
made,  here,  and  not  at  the  department.  He  desired  merely  to 
state  the  fact,  without  intending  to  censure  any  one. 
Many  local  matters  and  private  bills  were  attended  to. 
The  "resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Poindexter  was  taken 
up. 

Mr.  Smith  requested  that  it  might  lie  over  for  the  present  to 
allow  time  for  examination. 

Mr.  Poindexter  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  suffer  the  re- 
solution to  lie  over.  But  as  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
labor  it  would  impose  on  the  department,  that  it  should  be  spee- 
dily acted  on,  he  gave  notice  that  he  «'iould  call  the  resolution 
up  for  consideration  on  the  day  after  to  morrow. 

The  resolution  was  then  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

December  19.     Mr.  Trovv  appeared  and  took  his  seat. 
Much  business  of  a  private  or  local  character  was  attended  to. 
The  following  resolution,  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Sprague, 
was  taken  up: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  finance  be  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  making  further  provision  for  the 
protection  of  the  revenue^  by  prohibiting  officers  of  the  customs 
from  trading  in  articles  not  subject  to  duty. 

Mr.  Sprague,  in  a  verv  few  words,  stated  that  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  offer  this  resolution  in  consequence  of  letters  which 
had  reached  him  from  sources  entitled  to  the  highest  respect, 
communicating  the  fact  that  great  frauds  were  committed  by 
officers  of  the  customs,  carrying  on  a  traffic  in  articles  not  sub- 
ject to  duty.  Having  received  this  information  from  quarters 
entitled  to  weight,  he  wished  it  to  be  referred  to  the  committee 
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finance,  to  examine  and  report  whether  some  legal  provision 

prevent  these  frauds  might  not  he  expedient. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  bill  concerning  canals  in  Florida — horses  lost  in  the  late 

inpaign  against  the  Indians— to  grant  a  quantity  of  land  to  the 

ite  of  Missouri  to  open  a  canal  in  the  Biff  Swamp,  were  seve- 

ly  taken  up,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.     So  also  was  the 

I  supplementary  to  an  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient 

nishment  of  certain  crimes. 

I'he  senate  spent  some  time  in  executive  business,  and  then 

journed. 

December  20.     The  senate,  this  day,  took  up  many  small  bills 

d  variously  disposed  of  them.     No  matter  of  general  import- 

ce  was  before  the  senate  in  its  public  session.     Some  time 

is  spent  in  executive  business. 

HOUSE    OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  Dec.  14.  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Geo.  attended  yesterday,  and 
)k  his' scat. 

Various  memorials  were  received  and  referred. 
Hr.  Anderson  moved  that,  when  the  house  adjourn,  it  adjourn 
Monday  next. 

Hr.   Whittlesey  opposed  this  motion  as  going  to   arrest  the 
irse  of  the  private   bills.     There  were  348  cases  of  private 
iins,  that  were  matured  and  ready  for  the  action  of  the  house. 
tfr.  Anderson  said  that  experience  had  convinced   him  that 
ing  on  Saturdays,  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  never  fur- 
red, but  rather  retarded,  the  course  of  public  business. 
dr.  Whittlesey  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  being 
en,  stood — yeas  80,  nays  88. 
!o  the  motion  was  negatived. 
Jr.  Root  offered  the  following: 

Vhereas,  by  the  act  of  the  2d  of  April,  1792,  establishing  a 
it,  and  regulating  the  coins  of  the  U.  States,  the  American 
lar,  of  the  value  of  a  Spanish  milled  dollar,  was  required  to 
itain  371.25  grains  of  pure  and  416  grains  of  standard  silver; 
1  the  American  eagle,  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars,  was  requir- 
to  contain  247.5  grains  of  pure  and  270  grains  of  standard 
d:  and,  by  the  same  act,  the  relative  value  between  silver  and 
1  was  fixed  at  15  to  1:  "that  is  to  say,  every  15  pounds  weight 
lure  silver  shall  be  of  equal  value,  in  all  payments,  with  one 
ind  weight  of  pure  gold." 

Ind  whereas,  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  has, 
ee  that  time,  materially  varied  in  the  principal  commercial 
intries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  and  it  beingdesira- 

that  congress   be  advised  of  the  extent  of  that  variation: 
erefore, 

lesolved,  That  the  directorof  the  mint  do  report  to  this  house, 
far  as  in  his  power,  the  present  relative  value  of  gold  and 
er  bullion,  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  the  Unit- 
States;  that  is  to  say,  if  371.25  grains  of  pure  silver  is  worth 
I  dollar,  what  is  the  value  of  the  same  weight  of  pure  gold. 
lesolved,  That  the  said  director  do  report  to  this  house;  his 
nion  of  the  degree  of  fineness,  or  proportion  of  alloy,  the  best 
2d,  in  gold  coins,  to  give  durability  and  continued  brightness 
he  metal.  And  also  his  opinion  what  is  the  most  suitable 
tal  for  that  alloy. 

Ir.  Root  supported  the  resolution,  by  stating  a  number  of 
ts  in  relation  to  the  past  and  present  quality  of  our  coins  in 
nt  of  fineness,  and  of  their  relative  value  to  each  other.  That 
fold  to  silver  had  formerly  been  as  fifteen  to  one,  but  it  had 
v  got  to  be  as  sixteen  to  one.  The  intended  effect  of  the 
asure  he  proposed  wouid  be  to  prevent  the  gold  coins  of  the 
ited  States  from  being  of  more!  value  as  bullion  than  as  coin, 
I  consequently  ceasing  to  be  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium 
be  country. 

'he  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

l  large  number  of  resolutions,  having  reference  to  local  pur- 
es,  or  private  claims,  went  offered  and  referred. 
Ir.  Plummet  submitted  20  resolutions,  having  reference  to 
public  lands,  post  routes,  and  concerning  claims  on  behalf  of 
ividuals,  and  certain  internal  improvements,  in  the  state  of 
wissippL 

'he  house  then  resumed  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
ole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  containing  a  series  of  resolu- 
is  distributing  the  several  portions  of  the  president's  mes- 
e  among  the  respective  committees  of  the  house;  and  the 
stion  being  on  striking  out  the  latter  clause  of  the  seventh 
^•ltion,  (which  relates  m  part  to  the  subject  of  promoting  in- 
1*1  improvements  by  subscriptions  of  stock)— 
Ir.  Mercer  said  that  if  the  yeas  and  nays  had  not  been  de- 
uded  he  should  have  been  willing  the  amendment  which 
rjt  to  strike  out  the  latter  clause  of  the  resolution  should  have 
sed,  inasmuch  as  the  effect  of  the  resolution  would  be  the 
«,  as  to  the  powers  of  the  committee  of  internal  improvement, 
ether  the  clause  were  stricken  out  or  suffered  to  remain. 
Ir.  Polk  expressing  his  willingness  to  withdraw  the  call  for 
ayes  and  nays,  the  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  reso- 
on  passed, is  amended. 

■  fter  a  slight  amendment,  on  motion  cC  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the 
resolution,  which  relates  to  th«  subject  of  military  affairs,  the 
out  of  the  committee  was  concurred  in  by  the  house, 
riie  sketches  of  the  debate  which  took  place  in  this  day's 
ing  are  very  interesting,  though  desultory.  We  cannot,  make 
in  for  them.  The  late  proclamation  of  the  president  came 
in  the  course  of  the  remarks  of  some  of  the  gentlemen,  though 

speaker  exerted    himself  to    keep  down  references   to  it, 
being  then  inapplicable.     It  may  be  mentioned,  however, 


that  Mr.  Stewart  having  warmly  approved  the  "constitutional 
doctrines"  set  forth  in  that  paper,  and  being  called  to  order  by 
the  chair,  because  it  was  not  in  order  to  discuss  that  document, 

Mr.  McDuffie  said  that  there  was,  no  doubt  some  misappre- 
hension of  the  question  of  order.  He  regretted  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  had  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
pronouncing  an  eulogium  on  a  document  which,  in  Mr.  D's  opi- 
nion, laid  low  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

The  chair  said  the  subject  of  the  proclamation  could  not  now 
be  discussed,  save  by  special  leave  of  the  house; 

Mr.  McDuffie  said  he  was  not  going  into  the  discussion,  but 
he  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  single  word:  He  rejoiced  that  the 
doctrines  of  that  instrument  had  not  received  the  ratification  of 
that  house;  if  they  had,  he  should  regard  the  liberties  of  the 
country  as  at  an  end 

Mr.  Archer  said  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  would 
have,  before  long,  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  subject. 

Mr.  McDuffie  replied,  that  he  had  not  sought  t'.ie  occasion  of 
doing  so. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the  select  committee 
ordered  to  consist  of  seven  members.] 

Saturday,  Dec.  15.  Many  resolutions,  generally  affecting  mat- 
ters of  local  or  private  interest,  were  submitted  this  day;  and 
thirty-three  private  bills,  which  had  been  matured  at  the  last 
session  were  severally  passed  through  a  committee  of  the  whnle, 
and  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  through  the  perseverance  of  Mr. 
Whittlesey  and  others,  who  explained  them.  [Some  of  these 
bills  are  very  important  to  the  individuals  concerned— and  not  a 
few  have  been  so  long  delayed,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  ef- 
forts of  the  committee  on  claims,  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  "de- 
nial of  justice."] 

The  following  additional  committees  have  been  appointed  in 
the  house  of  representatives: 

Committee  on  the  public  buildings — Messrs.  Jarvis,  Clayton,  Al- 
len, of  Va.  Hogan,  Appleton,  Banks  and  Cooke,  of  Ohio. 

Committee  on  the  militia — Messrs.  Barringer,  A.  King,  Weeks, 
Pitcher,  Cahoon,  Stewart  and  McCarty. 

Committee  relative  to  internal  improvements  and  the  exercise  of 
doubtful  powers  by  congress— Messrs.  Daniel,  Speight,  Polk,  Eve- 
rett, of  Mass.  Archer,  Vance  and  Bcardsley. 

Monday,  Dec.  17.  Mr.  Bouldin,  of  Va.  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  S. 
Carolina,  appeared  and  took  their  seats  to  day. 

Mr.  Appleton,  of  Mass.  and  Mr.  White,  of  Lou.  appeared  and 
took  their  seats  on  Friday  last. 

Among  the  papers  received  this  day  was  a  letter  from  the  se- 
cretary of  the  navy  containing  further  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  live  oak  lands  in  Florida. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Arnold — 

Resolved,  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  providing  by  law  for  the  more  general 
distribution  of  the  journals  of  congress  and  the  laws  of  the  U. 
States  among  the  people  and  voters  of  the  several  states. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wing,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  public  lands  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  modifying  the  laws  in  re- 
lation to  the  mineral  lands  of  the  government  as  to  enable  the 
president  to  bring  them  into  market  in  the  same  manner  that 
other  public  lands  are  sold. 

Mi .  li  ickliffe  submitted  the  following,  which  was  laid  on  the 
table  one  day: 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  U. 
States  of  America  in  congress  assembled,  (two- thirds  of  both 
houses  concurring),  That  the  following  be  proposed  to  the  states 
as  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
take  effect  from  and  after  the  ratification  of  the  same  by  the  lo- 
gislures  of  three-forths  of  the  states,  viz:  No  senator  or  represen- 
tative shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  civil  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Verplanck,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  of- 
fered the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  instructed 
to  inquire  and  report  what  law  or  other  regulation  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  diminishing  the  annual  expenses  of  holding  the  su- 
preme, circuit  and  districts  courts  of  the  United  States,  &c.  in- 
cluding the  contingent  charges  of  the  judiciary  establishment, 
and  the  expenses  of  suits  anil  prosecutions  chargeable  to  the  U. 
States. 

Which,  being  explained  by  Mr.  V.  was  agreed  to. 

The  bills  for  the  benefit  of  private  claims  which  on  Saturday 
were  passed  to  their  third  reading,  were  read  a  third  time  and 
passed,  with  the  exception  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  del 
Commun,  (a  French  teacher  at  West  Point,  said  to  have  be- 
come blind  in  the  public  service),  on  the  passage  of  which, 

Mr.  Wicklijfe  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays;  which,  being 
taken,  stood  as  follows:  yeas  53,  nays  115. 

So  the  bill  was  rejected. 

A  bill  for  incorporating  the  Methodist  church  of  Georgetown, 
coming  up,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Polk,  postponed  to  Tuesday 
week— there  being  constitutional  scruples  in  respect  to  it,  and 
several  similar  bills  having  been  vetoed  by  former  presidents. 

The  lien  bill,  (giving  to  workmen  within  the  district  of  Co- 
lumbia, engaged  in  building  a  house,  and  those  who  furnish  the 
materials,  a  lien  upon  the  house  when  built),  having  been  read 
a  second  time — 

The  bill  was  explained  and  supported  by  Messrs.  Washington 
and  Symmcs,  from  the  committee  on  the  district,  and  also  by 
Mr.  Speight.    Mr.  Root  opposed  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  might 
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embarrass  purchasers,  &c.  Mr.  Sutherland  said  that  such  an 
arrangement  had  been  found  very  beneficial  in  Philadelphia, 
and  other  towns  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 
A  bill  reported  last  session  from  the  committee  on  the  public 
lands,  to  prevent    the  confirmation  of  fraudulent  French  and 
Spanish  land  claims,  coining  up  in  course, 

Mr.  White,  of  Florida,  moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  commit- 
tee on  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  opposed  the  motion,  and  was  desirous  that  it 
might  be  at  once  ordered  to  a  third  reading.  He  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  such  a  bill  to  the  protection  of  the  public  domain, 
and  the  propriety  of  its  being  passed  as  early  as  practicable -as 
the  grants  to  which  it  related  were  now  in  a  course  of  adjudica- 
tion. J 


Wednesday,  Dec.  19.     Mr.  liurges,  from  the  committee  on  in- 
valid pensions,  reported  bills  for  the  relief  of  many  individual*. 
Verplanck,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  re- 


Mr.  White  opposed  the  bill  and  said  that  it  went  in  fact  to 
nullify  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court;  but  Mr.  Wickliffe  in- 
sisted that  it  would  only  nullify  a  private  speculation.  Messrs. 
Ptummer  and  White,  of  Louisiana,  supported  the  reference — 
which  was,  finally,  agreed  to. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  18.  Mr.  Jlnderson,  from  the  committee  on  naval 
affairs,  reported  a  bill  in  addition  to  the  act  for  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  navy  of  the  United  States;  which  bill  was  read 
the  hist  and  second  time,  and  committed. 

Mr.  Jlnderson,  from  the  committee  on  naval  affairs,  repented 
a  bill  to  provide  for  constructing  three  steam  batteries;  which 
was  read  the  first  ami  second  time  and  committed. 

[The  first  bill  continues  the  annual  appropriation  of  $500,000 
—the  present  law  expiring  on  the  4th  March  next.] 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Boon,  of  Indiana, 
having  been  read— 

Rcsolred,  That  the  committee  on  the  public  lands  be  instruct- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reducing  and  graduating  the 
price  of  such  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  as  shall  or 
may  have  been  five  years  subject  to  sale  at  private  entrv;  and 
also,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  surrendering  the  refuse 
public  lands,  after  a  given  period,  to  the  states  respectively  in 
which  they  are  situated. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  N.  C.  offered  the  following  amendment,  viz: 
to  strikeout  all  alter  the  word,  resolved,  and  insert — 

"That  it  is  not  expedient  for  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  surrender  the  right  which  all  the  states  have  to  an 
equal  share  of  the  public  lands;  and  that  until  some  equal 
mode  of  distribution  shall  have  been  adopted,  it  is  not  expedient 
to  modify  or  change  the  present  system  tor  disposing  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  in  any  manner,  so  as  to  deprive  all  the  states  of  their 
just  proportion  of  the  same." 

Mr.  Boon  observed,  that  as  the  object  he  had  had  in  view  in 
offering  the  resolution  had  been  substantially  accomplished  by 
the  reference  of  the  subject  generally  to  the  committee  on  the 
public  lands,  he  would  withdraw  the  resolution.  Of  course  the 
amendment  tell  with  it. 

The  following  resolution  offered  bv  Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama  was 
then  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  public  lands  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  price  of  such  por- 
tion oi  the  public  lands  as  have  been  offered  at  public  sale 
and  have  remained  unsold  for  the  period  of  live  years  and  no- 
wards.  y 
Resolved,  further,  That  said  committee  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  relinquishing  to  the  respective  states  in  which  thb? 
are  situated,  such  portions  of  the  public  lands  as  may  have  been 
nflered  at  public  sale,  and  being  subject  to  private  "entrv,  have 
remained  unsold  for  the  period  of  ten  years.                           " 

Mr.  WiUhvms  thereupon  offered  the  same  amendment  he  bad 
before  proposed  to  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Boon. 

Mr.  Clay  proceeded,  at  some  length,  to  address  the  house  on 
the  subject-  but  before  any  decision  was  had  on  the  amend 
ment,  the  orders  of  the  day  were  called  for,  and  several  small 
nils  passed:  among  them,  an  act  to  secure  to  mechanics  and 
Hhers  payment  for  labor  done  and  materials  furnished  in  the 
srection  of  buildings  in  Washington  city. 

The  house  then,  on  motion  otMr.  Wickliffe,  proceeded  to  con- 
uier  a  report  made  by  the  committee  on  public  lands,  on  the 
ith  day  of  June,  I8:i:>,  on  the  subject  of  a  "lease  of  Indian  re- 
ervation  under  treaty  with  the  Chiekasaws"— when  Mr.  Wick- 
•ffc  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  with  which  the  report  con- 
•ludes,  by  making  it  read  as  follows: 

"■Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  report,  and  the  evidence  taken 
>e  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  he  is 
jereby  requested  to  lay  the  same  before  the  senate  of  the  United 
-talcs  whenever  he  shall  submit  to  that  body  for  their  advice 
iiid  ratification  any  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Inekasaw  Indians,  in  which  may  be  contained  any  stipulation 
elatmgto  the  said  reservation  of  four  miles  square." 

Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the 
ible,  which  motion  was  decided  as  follows— yeas  91,  nays   74 
So  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
Mr.  John  Qpincy  Jldams  then,  by  leave,  submitted  the  follovv- 
ig  resolution,  which  lies  one  day  on  the  table,  under  the  rule, 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  U.  States  be  requested  to 
omtrfuntcate  to  this  house  so  far  as  in  his  opinion  may  comport 
nth  the  public  interest,  the  correspondence  between  the  «o- 
erninent  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  republic  of  Bue- 
osAyres,  which  has  resulted  in   the  departure  of  the   charge 

affaires  of  the  United  States  from  that  citv. 

*oon  after  which,  the  house  adjourned.  " 


ported  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the   Indian  departmei 
tor  the  year  1833;  winch  bill  was  read  the  first  and  second  time, 
and  committed. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a  letter  from  the  postmaster 
general,  transmitting  a  statement  of  the  nett  amount  of  postage 
accruing  at  each  post  office  in  each  state  and  territory  of  the 
United  Slates,  for  one  year,  ending  March  31st,  1832,  and  the 
[  nett  amount  in  each  slate  and  territory;  which  letter  was  read 
and  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  by  leave,  submitted  the  following  resolution 
which  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  house  a  list  of  all  appointments 
made  by  the  executive  since  the  13th  of  April,  182(i,  from  the 
members  of  congress  during  their  term  of  service,  and  for  twelve 
months  thereafter;  stating  the  names  of  the  person*  appointed; 
the  state  or  territory  by  them  represented;  the  time  when  they 
were  appointed;  the  nature  of  the  appointment  conferred;  and 
the  amount  of  salary  or  their  emoluments  received  by  virtue  of 
such  appointment. 
Mr.  Wickliffe  moved  the  following  resolution,  viz: 
Resolved,  That  the  commit  lee  on  public  lands  be  instructed 
to  report  a  bill  providing  lor  the  distribution  of  the  nett  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  alter  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  among  the  several  states  ami  territories  according  to  their 
federal  population,  upon  the  following  conditions,  as  permanent 
pledges  to  the  new  states  and  territories: 

1st.  Congress  shall  not  hereafter  increase  the  minimum  price 
of  the  public  lands  as  now  fixed  bv  law. 

2d.  Congress  shall  annually  appropriate  the  sum  of  ei»hty 
thousand  dollars,  and  apply  the  same,  under  the  existing  law, 
lor  surveying  the  public  lands.  3d.  That  there  shall  be  brought 
into  market,  at  public  sale  annually,  a  quantity  of  public  lands 
equal  to  the  average  quantity  Which  has  been  offered  at  public 
sale  for  the  last  ten  years.  4th.  Increasing  the  present  per  cent- 
age  allowed  to  the  states  in  which  the  land  lies  to  12  percent., 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  exemption  from   taxation  bv  the  state 

authority  of  the  public  dk tin  within  their  respective  states. 

5th.  Providing  also  for  the  graduation  and  reduction  of  the  price 
in  the  refuse  land. 

Mr.  Verplanck,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  asked 
and  obtained  leave  for  that  committee  to  sit  during  the  sessions 
of  the  house.— [It  is  understood  they  are  busily  occupied  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff'.] 

The  bill  to  explain  the  act  of  the  last  session  to  reduce  the 
duties  on  tea,  coffee  <nnd  cocoa,  was  taken  up,  amended  and 
ordered  to  a  third  reading.     [Afterwards  passed.] 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  on  the  bill  to  establish 
assay  offices  in  the  gold  region  of  the  United  States— granting  a 
township  of  land  to  the  New  England  asylum  for  the  blind;  and 
the  bill  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  non-commissioned  offi 
cers  and  soldiers  in  the  army. 

Thursday,  Dec.  20.  Mr.  Carson,  of  N.  C.  took  his  seat  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  Jldams  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was  read 
and  laid  on  the  table,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  request- 
ed to  communicate  to  this  house  a  copy  of  his  proclamation 
dated  the  1 0th  inst.  and  of  the  ordinance  of  a  convention  in  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  to  which  it  refers. 

A  good  deal  of  minor  business  was  attended  to,  and  Mr.  Wil 
Hams  concluded  bis  speech  on  tin;  subject  of  a  cession  of  the 
public  lands.  Alter  which  the  resolution  and  the  amendment 
were  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Wickliffe's  resolution  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  [inserted  above]  came  up.  Mr.  Speight  moved  to 
refer  it  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  to  which  was  referred  so 
much  of  the  president's  message  as  related  to  an  amendment  of 
tint  constitution.  Mr.  Wickliffe  considered  the  motion  as  an  ef- 
fectual mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  subject.  lie  was  apprehensive 
that  if  the  resolution  should  receive  the  reference  proposed,  no- 
thing more  would  ever  be  heard  of  it.  In  his  sentiments  on  the 
object,  Mr.  \V.  said  he  did  not  stand  alone,  but  was  supported 
by  very  high  authority.  He  had  seen  some  chiding  from  a  par 
ticutar  quarter  on  the  omission  by  the  last  congress  to  lav  this 
subject  before  the  people.  He  would  ask  the  yeas  and  Bays  on 
the  question  of  reference. 
They  were  taken  accordingly,  and  stood,  yeas  88,  nays  91. 
So  the  house  refused  to  send  the  resolution  to  the  committee 
of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Wicktiffe\hex\  moved  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  until  Monday  next;  which  was  agreed  to. 
Some  small  bills  were  passed. 

The  house  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
same  bills  as  yesterday — when  "the  bill  for  establishing  assay 
offices  in  the  gold  region"  was  considered  and  postponed — and 
"the  bill  providing  for  a  grant  of  land  to  the  New  England  asy- 
lum for  the  blind,  and  the  New  York  institution  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb,"  was  again  considered  and  many 
amendments  offered,  &c. 

—...►»*©«♦*•••— 

BUENOS  AYRES. 

By  the  brig  Algcrine,  capt.  Knovvles,   Buenos  Ayres  papers 

have  been  received  at  New  York  to  October  13th  inclusive. 

The  most  important  article  is  that  relating  to  the  departure  of 
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charge  d'affaires,  Mr.  Baylies,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  being 
lble  to  adjust  the  differences  between  the  two  governments 
jut  the  affair  at  the  Falkland  Islands.  The  Gaceta  Mercantil 
is  notices  the  departure  of  Mr.  Baylies: 

Buenos  Ayres,  Sept.  22.  Yesterday  morning,  the  hon.  Fran- 
Baylies,  charge  d'affaires  near  the  government  of  this  repub- 
,  accompanied  by  the  ex-consul,  George  W.  Slacum,  embark- 
on  board  the  U.  S.  corvette  Warren.  Mr.  Baylies  may  be 
that  his  friends  desire,  but  certainly,  during  his  residence  in 
ua  city,  he  has  not  evinced  the  possession  of  all  those  qualities 
lich  are  indispensable  in  a  political  agent  of  his  rank.  Still 
M  has  he  manifested  the  circumspect  conduct  of  a  skilful  ne- 
tiator;  so  that,  instead  of  inspiring  confidence  into  the  govern- 
ent  near  which  he  resided,  by  his  frankness  and  gentle  de- 
eauor,  [leal tad],  he  has  awakened  jealousies  by  his  indiscreet 
nnexion  with  persons  justly  suspicious. 

The  disgust  consequent  upon  the  false  position  which  Mr. 
ivlies  imprudently  assumed,  was  aggravated  by  a  change  of 
•cuinstances  which  had  taken  place  between  the  date  of  his 
parture  from  the  United  States  and  his  arrival  here.  Provid- 
only  with  instructions  to  investigate  our  rights  with  respect 
the  Falkland  Islands,  he  was  not  prepared  to  discuss  the  in 
jpensable  previous  question  of  satisfaction  for  an  unheard  of 
trage.  The  consequence  was,  that  our  government  found  it- 
If  obliged  to  open  direct  communications  with  that  of  the  U. 
ates,  which,  alter  being  apprised  of  the  true  state  of  things, 
d  of  all  antecedent  particulars,  will  know  how  to  repair  the 
ischicfs  occasioned  by  the  uns'kilfulness  and  imprudence  of 
i  agents. 

[Mr.  Baylies  and  Mr.  Slacum  proceeded  in  the  Warren  to  Rio 
neiro,  and  thence  took  passage  for  the  United  States.] 
Buenos  Ayres,  Sept.  17.  We  observe  with  satisfaction  that 
ie  government  has  determined  to  extend  to  the  important  set- 
mient  at  tlae  Falkland  Islands  the  protection  of  which  it  was 
iprived  by  the  aggression  of  commandant  Duncan.  The  na- 
nial  schooner  of  war  Sarandi,  is  to  carry  out  the  new  political 
id  military  commandant,  ad  interim,  together  with  a  detaeh- 
ent  of  50  men,  with  their  families,  as  a  garrison  for  the  fortifi- 
.tions,  which  are  to  be  re-established  and  improved. 
Cr^-From  the  preceding  it  appears  possible  that  the  Falkland 
lands,  unimportant  as  they  are,  once  a  matter  of  controversy 
itween  England  and  Spain,  may  become  one  of  much  difficulty 
itween  the  United  States  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

From  the  (Bait.)  American  of  Dec.  17. 

BUENOS  AYRES  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  ship  Jane,  Clark,  arrived  at  this  port  on  Saturday  from 
to  de  Janeiro.  She  brings  passengers  Francis  Baylies,  esq. 
large  des  affaires  of  the  United  States  near  the  government  of 
uenos  Ayres,  and  family,  and  George  W.  Slacum,  esq.  Ameri- 
in  consul  at  that  port.  It  has  already  been  announced  that 
ley  left  Buenos  Ayres  in  consequence  of  the  difference  between 
ie  two  governments,  arising  out  of  the  claim  set  up  bv  the  lat- 
ir  to  the  exclusive  right  of  the  seal  fishery  at  the  Falkland 
(lands.  We  are  not  able  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  corres- 
sndence  betsveen  Mr.  Baylies  and  the  government  of  Buenos 
yres,  but  understand  that  the  pretensions  of  the  latter  were  of 
ich  a  nature  that  they  could  not  be  submitted  to  without  the 
icrifice  of  important  national  interests.  We  further  learn  that 
ie  official  correspondence  and  documents  connected  therewith 
ave,  before  this,  reached  Washington,  and,  we  presume,  will 
>e  given  lx>  the  public  in  due  time. 

— — >»©  @  e««.— 
ESTIMATES  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

IN    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES,    DEC.  13. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  the  following  communica- 
on  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury: 

Treasury  department,  13th  December,  1832. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  the  information  of  the 
ouse  of  representatives,  an  estimate  of  the  appropriation  pro- 
oeed  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  the  year  1833,  amounting  to 
■  12,731,581  17. 

Viz: 
'ivil  list,  foreign  intercourse,  and  miscellaneous     *2,085,361  70 
lihtary  service,  including  fortifications,  armories, 

arsenals,  ordnance,  Indian  affairs,  revolutionary 

and   military   pensions   and   internal   improve- 
T""'!,t       .       .     .    ..  6,658,790  09 

{aval  service,  including  the  marine  corps  3,377,429  38 

"o  the  estimates  are  added  statements  showing—  ~~ 

.  The  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  year 
1833,  made  by  former  acts,  including  public  debt, 
revolutionary  pensions,  under  the  act  of  the  7th 
of  June,  1832,  arming  and  equipping  the  militia, 
revolutionary  claims,  Indian  affairs,  claims  of 
the  state  of  Virginia,  and  claims  under  conven- 
tion with  Denmark,  amounting  to  10  503  555  qq 

.  The  existing  appropriations  which  will  not  be  ' 

required  for  the  service  of  the  year  1832,  and 
which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  in  aid  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year  1833,  amounting  to  652  198  27 

.  The  existing  appropriations  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  service  of  1832,  and  form- 
er years,  but  which  will  be  expended  in  1833, 
amounting  to  15  475  202  20 


the  finances,  presented  by  this  department  on  the  5th  inst.  as  the 
estimated  expenditure  in  the  4th  quarter  of  the  present  year,  and 
with  such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated  by  congress  for  the  year 
1833,  will  complete  the  whole  amount,  subject  to  the  disposition 
of  the  executive  government  in  that  year. 

There  is  also  added  to  the  estimates,  a  statement  of  the  seve- 
ral appropriations  which  will  probably  be  carried  to  the  surplus 
tund  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  either  because  the  objects 
for  which  they  "were  made  are  completed,  or  because  these  sums 
will  not  be  required  for,  or  will  nd  longer  be  applicable  to  them, 
amounting  to  $181,020  72. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  ob't  servant, 
LOUIS  McLANE. 

To  the  hon.  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
—»►»©©  ©«.<•— 

DEBATES  ABOUT  THE  BANK. 
We  wish  that  we  had  room  to  copy  the  debates  which  took  place 
in  the  house  of  representatives  last  week,  concerning  the  bank  of 
the  United  States— but  they  are  too  long  for  us.  Several  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  took  a  part  in  them;  and  Messrs. 
Wicklijfe  and  Cambreleng  stood  very  decidedly  opposed.  What 
they  said  will  not  admit  of  abbreviation,  and  room  cannot  be 
gained  for  the  whole.  It  afforded  the  former  an  opportunity  of 
"nailing  to  the  counter"  certain  calumnies  promulgated  against 
himself.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  "National  Intelli- 
gencer" for  a  full  report  of  these  debates. 

When  the  proposition  to  refer  that  part  of  the  president's  mes- 
sage which  relates  to  the  bank,  to  a  select  committee,  and,  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Wayne,  to  invest  that  committee  with  power  to 
call  for  persons  and  papers,  was  under  consideration,*  Messrs. 
Wayne,  Watmough,  Jenifer,  Speight,  Adams,  Thomas,  of  Md. 
Ellsworth,  Dearborn,  Daniel,  Polk,  WickKffe,  Cambreleng,  Jn- 
gersoll,  and  others,  took  part  in  the  debate.  The  following 
sketches  of  one  of  Mr.  Wayne's  speeches  and  of  that  of  Mr. 
Daniel,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  manner  and  bearing  of  this 
discussion. 

Mr.  Wayne  said,  that  though  he  had  not  desired  to  enter  at 
large  into  the  debate  at  this  time,  gentlemen  had  compelled  him 
by  the  course  of  their  remarks  to  make  some  reply.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  question  was  not  so  before  the  house,  as  to  render 
its  action  at  present  necessary.  He  would  refer  to  the  presi- 
dent's message,  and  the  report  accompanying  it,  which  had  in- 
timated that  farther  examination  than  that  of  the  agent  employ- 
ed by  the  treasury  might  be  necessary  to  ascertain,  whether  the 
hank  were  a  safe  depository  for  the  funds  of  the  nation?  Mr. 
W.  did  not  say  it  was  not;  nor  should  he,  until  examination 
should  shew  some  ground  to  conclude,  that  the  government  de- 
posites  were  not  safe.  WThat  was  the  subject  of  the  executive 
complaint  against  the  bank?  That  it  had  become  actually  or 
nominally  the  possessor  of  a  large  amount  of  the  government  3 
per  cent,  stock— although  its  charter  prohibiting  the  institution 
from  holding  such  stock.  Mr.  W.  knew,  he  said,  that  the  bank 
disavowed  such  ownership.  But  he  asked  who  it  was  that  was 
to  derive  the  benefit  from  the  difference  between  91  per  cent, 
and  par?  WTas  it  Barings  &  Brothers?  No.  The  bank  was  to 
respond  to  them,  and  to  pay  interest  until  the  stock  was  re- 
deemed. Ought  there  not  to  be  some  inquiry  to  whose  benefit 
nee  he  had  stated  went?  He  should  not  go  into  the 
question  of  the  policy  of  the  bank  in  this  measure— very  probably 
it  might  eventuate  in  great  public  benefit,  and  some  apology  for 
the  transactions  might  be  found  in  the  secretary's  letter  on  the 
subject.  But  when  gentlemen  told  him  that  the  bank  was 
now  in  a  better  condition  than  when  its  affairs  were  last  inquir- 
ed into,  he  must  controvert  the  position.  He  would  not  say  that 
it  was  not  a  safe  depository  for  the  government  funds;  but  a 
bank  might  be  a  safe,  and  yet,  an  improper  depository  for  them. 
[Here  Mr.  Wayne  went  into  an  examination  of  the  report  of 
Mr.  Toland,  and  insisted  that  that  gentleman  had  not  complied 
with  his  instructions,  &c.  but  we  cannot  give  this  part  without 
also  inserting  points  made  in  opposition,  or  explanation,  and 
shall  therefore  omit  it.] 

Mr.  W.  said  he  was  far  from  bringing  any  accusation  against 
the  bank;  he  would  not  expiess  any  suspicion  as  to  the  ultimate 
soundness  of  the  institution,  but  he  would  say  that  the  facts  he 
had  stated  were  sufficient  to  shew  that  some  investigation  was 
necessary  into  the  state  of  its  affairs.  The  bank  had  loaned  30 
millions  in  the  west:  now  though  its  debtors  there  might  he  per- 
fectly good  and  responsible,  yet  when  the  house  were  apprised 
that  so  large  an  amount  of  its  funds  had  been  loaned  out  in  one 
quarter  of  the  union  atone,  ought  they  not  to  have  some  power 
of  knowing  more  about  its  concerns  than  they  knew  at  present! 
The  debts  in  circulation  might  all  be  eventually  good,  and  jrel 
not  good  at  present;  and  therefore  they  did  not  constitute  any 
present  ability  in  the  bank  toward  paying  what  it  owed. 

The  friends  of  the  bank  all  rcmonrtrated  against  the  inquiry, 
as  going  to  agitate  the  public  mind,  and  spread  suspicions  inju- 
rious not  only  to  the  bank  but  to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
But  had  not  the  public  mind  born  agitated  by  intimations  pro- 
ceeding from  the  very  highest  source,  and  of  a  character  which 
they  must  naturally  conclude  would  never  have  been  made  un- 
less they  could  be  sustained  bv  facts.  As  to  the  committee  to 
which  this  inquiry  was  to  he  referred,  Mr.  W.  felt  no  solicitude. 
He  should  have  confidence  in  anv  committee  the  house  should 


These  three  last  mentioned  amounts,  together  with  so  much 
s  may  remain  unexpended  of  the  sum  stated  in  the  report  on 


appoint.     He  was  very  willing  the  investigation  should  be  con- 
tided  to  the  committee  of  ways  and   means.     Ho  was  confident 


"Which  motion  was  finally  "negatived  without  a 
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it  would  be  fairly  and  honorably  conducted.    Besides,  there  was 
no  committee  of  that  house  which  would  dare  to  postpone  ac- 
tion on  the  subject  without  the  very  best  reasons.     It  was  ob- 
jected that  there  was  not  time  during  the  residue  of  this  session, 
to  complete  such  an  investigation.     Admitting  the  fact  to  be  so, 
it  furnished  no  argument  against  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee; because  such  committee  might  put  matters  in  train  by  ap- 
pointing agents  who  should  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  seve- 
ral branches  of  the  bank,  and  whose  reports  would  present  to 
the  next  congress  one  general,  unbroken  view  of  the  whole  con- 
dition of  the  institution  throughout  the  country.     If  Mr.  W.  had 
any  agency  in  the  affair,  he  should  be  in  favor  of  commissioning 
a  number  of  such  agents,  all  in  the  same  day,  and  let  them  re- 
port simultaneously.  •'  _         '  .  '*; 
Mr.  Daniel  [who  immediately  followed  Mr.  JVayne]  said  that 
he  greatly  regretted  that  there  should  have  intervened  a  mo- 
ment's  delay  in  permitting  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Speight,  who  had  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee]  to  dissect  the  body  of  his  deceased   patient,  and 
shrouding  him  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  winding  sheet  that  had 
been  prepared.     As  to  the  investigation  that  was  talked  about, 
it  could  answer  no  good  or  valuable  purpose.     It  would  result 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  similar  investigation  had  done  at  the 
last  session.     An  investigating  committee  had  been  appointed 
then,  and  what  had  been  reported  by  them?    All  the  facts  on 
both  sides— every  thing  that  went  to  sustain  or  to  condemn  the 
bank.    As  to  the  solvency  of  the  institution,  Mr.  D.  said,  he  had 
evidence  of  it  which  had  not  been  adverted  to,  and  which  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  himself  would  not  dispute;  when  he 
looked  at  the  deep-toned  message  of  the  president,  he  found 
that  that  officer  had  told  the  country  that,  if  the  bank  should  be 
re  chartered,  its  stock  would  soon  be  fifty  per  cent,  above  par, 
and  that  just  so  much  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  foreigners. 
Was  this  not  evidence  that  the  bank  was  solvent?    If  it  was  not 
solvent,  its  stock  would  be  fifty  per  cent,  below  par.    Placing 
the  president's  veto  along  side  of  his  message,  what  would  be 
the  result  of  the  comparison?  A  pointed  contradiction — that  was 
all.    Last  year  the  secretary  had  sent  to  the  house  one  of  the 
ablest  reports  that  had  ever  been  made,  demonstrating  that  the 
bank  ought  to  be  re-chartered.     It  was  the  ablest  document  Mr. 
D.  had  ever  seen— so  able  that  it  bad  nearly  converted  him, 
though  he  was  opposed  to  the  bank — Now,  the  same  man  came 
to  the  house  with  a  declaration  that  the  bank  was  in  danger, 
and  the  public  funds  not  safe.    He  made  this  statement  the  very 
day  before  his  own  agent  returned.     What  for?  Why  could  not 
he  wait  a  day  longer,  till  the  report  of  his  agent  came  in?    Why 
could  not  he  hasten  his  agent?    As  for  himself,  Mr.  D.  saw  no 
danger  either  of  the  bank,  or  of  the  public  money.     The  gentle- 
man talked  much  about  unavailable  funds,  and  had  insinuated 
something  about  bad  debts.     Now  all  the  bad  debts  due  to  the 
bank  in  the  west,  had  some  time  since  been  discharged,  at  five 
cents  and  ten  cents  in  the  dollar.     The  insolvent  debtor  had 
been  invited  to  make  this  composition,  that  the  bank  might  clear 
its  books  of  them;  and  the  bad  debts  were  notincluded  in  the  forty- 
two  millions  reported  by  the  agent.     And  what  was  that  agent's 
report?     Was  it  of  a  complexion  to  unite  suspicion?    What  was 
the  result?    Why,  that  the  bank,  after  paying  all  demands,  pos- 
sessed a  balance  of  forty-two  millions  of  dollars.    Did  this  look 
like  insolvency? 

Mr.  D.  believed  that  there  was  infinitely  more  danger  of  the 
United  States  becoming  insolvent  than  of  the  bank.  The  United 
States  were  insolvent;  on  the  first  of  January  next  they  would 
be  $300,000  worse  than  nothing;  and  this  with  an  income  of  31 
millions,  and  a  large  surplus  in  the  treasury.     He  thought  it 
would  be  much  more  appropriate  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
retrenchment  to  find  out  where  all  this  money  had  gone  to.     So 
far  from  the  bank  being  insolvent,  it  had  always  been  Mr;  D's 
greatest  apprehension   that   it  would   be   too   solvent— that  it 
would  swallow  up  every  thing  else — hence  he  had  always  been 
opposed  to  it,  aud  should  be  opposed  to  it  still,  if  his  constitu- 
ents were  opposed  to  it.     When  they  were  against  it,  he  was 
against  it;  but  now  they  were  for  the  bank,  and  so  was  he.    It 
was  very  well  known  that  in  New  York  there  was  nothing  but 
speculation  upon  speculation,  in  the  funds  of  the  country;  it 
was  carried  to  a  most  disgraceful  extent,  and  for  what?    For  the 
benefit  of  the  country?    No;  to  benefit  individuals  who  were 
the  favorites  of  the  administration.     For  what  else  were  these 
assaults  upon  the  bank,  when  no  man  in  his  senses  doubted  its 
being  solvent?    Even  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  would  not 
express  a  doubt  on  that  point;  and  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  who  had  so  ably  cut  up  the  president's  message,  had 
told  the  house  that  he  was  no  enemy  to  the  bank,  and  that  the 
question  of  its  solvency  was  at  an  end.    He  thought  the  house 
had  better  do  some  business,  and  not  waste  whole  days  in  dis- 
puting whether  they  should  examine  into  a  bank  that  they  all 
knew  to  be  perfectly  solvent.     Not  a  man  of  the  house  dared 
deny  it;  there  was  not  one  who  could  say  that  he  believed  that 
the  funds  of  the  bank  were  in  any  danger  whatever. 
— .  .»►©  q  ©<«..- — 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
The  proceedings  of  the  "key-stone  state,"  always  interesting, 
art;  very  important  in  the  present  state  of  things.     Certain  great 
principles  are  at  hazard;  and  the  favorite  measures  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  about  to  be  established  on  a  permanent  basis,  or,  per- 
haps, abandoned  forever.     If  she  faithfully  stands  by  those  mea- 
sures,—we  think  that  they  cannot  be  put  down;  notwithstand- 
ing the  extraordinary  event-;,  and  strange  doings  of  parties  and 
persons,  which  have  recently  happened. 


The  legislature  met  at  Harrisburg  on  the  3rd  inst.  Jetsc  R. 
Burden  was  elected  speaker  of  the  senate  by  a  large  majority. 
Mr.  Burden  is  a  decided  friend  of  a  protecting  tariff,  of  intern*] 
improvements,  of  the  judiciary,  and  bank  of  the  United  States. 
Samuel  Anderson,  a  "national  republican,''  has  been  elected 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  on  the  7th  ballot.  The 
first  ballot  stood  thus:  for  Almon  II.  Head  (Jackson)  44,  Thomas 
Ashbridge  (anti  masonic)  32,  Samuel  Anderson  (national  repub- 
lican) 19— and  3  scattering  votes.  After  the  6th  ballot,  Mr.  Read 
withdrew  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  chair,  and  the  final 
vote  was— for  Mr.  Anderson  63,  Thomas  G.  McCulloh  28,  T. 
Ashbridge  5,  and  2  scattering.  Mr.  Bead  and  the  "Jackson" 
members  generally  supported  Mr.  Anderson;  and  his  vote  on 
the  last  ballot  (63),  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  sum  of  the 
Jacksou  and  national  republican  votes,  on  the  first  ballot. 


On  the  6th  of  December  governor  Wolf  sent  in  his  message. 
The  following  extracts  from  that  paper  will  shew  the  course 
which  he  intends  to  pursue,  in  relation  to  the  matters  stated: 

"Our  lot,  fellow  citizens,  has  been  cast  in  the  heart,  as  it  were, 
of  a  young,  vigorous  and  prosperous  confederacy,  whose  insti- 
tutions and  laws  have  hitherto  protected  us  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  more  liberal  allotment  of  civil  and  religious  rights,  than  hav« 
fallen  to  the  share  of  any  other  people  in  any  age  of  the  world. 
Our  government  has  attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the  ad- 
miration, if  not  the  envy  of  the  enlightened  portion  of  mankind. 
Its  public  policy  has  strengthened  and  invigorated  it  in  all  its  re- 
lations, foreign  and  domestic.    It  has  become  rich  and  powerful 
at  home,  and  commands  the  consideration  and  respect  of  foreign 
nations.    The  universal  prosperity  we  enjoy  as  a  nation,  and 
the  innumerable  blessings  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  should 
stimulate  our  gratitude,  and  not  excite  our  discontent.      But 
great  as  our  comforts  are,  and  immeasurable  as  the  extent  of 
our  happiness  ought  to  be  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
are  placed,  instead  of  cultivating  peace  and  contentment,  and 
feeling  grateful  for  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  the  spirit  of  discord 
is  .abroad  in  the  laud.    A  sister  state,  the  value  of  whose  exports 
of  domestic  produce  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  September, 
1831,  amounted  to  six  millions  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  six  hundred  and  five  dollars,  whilst  the  value  of  those 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  same  period,  amounted  only  to  the  sum 
of  three  millions  five  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  three 
hundred  and  two  dollars,  complains  of  impoverishment  and  op- 
pression; threatens  a  nullification  of  enactments  by  the  national 
legislature,  for  protecting  our  home  industry  against  the  restric- 
tive policy  of  foreign  nations;  which  we  in  Pennsylvania  have 
been  taught  to  consider  as  being  identified  with  our  national 
policy,  as  contributing  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  our  country, 
and  as  rendering  us  more  truiy  independent.    If  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  a  state  exported  to  foreign  markets  furnishes  any  evi- 
dence of  the  prosperity  of  its  people,  how  greatly  must  that  of 
the  state  in  question,  exceed  that  of  our  own,  the  value  of  whose 
exports  amounts  to  hut  little  more  than  half  of  that  of  the  state 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 

"What  other  cause  may  exist  to  justify  the  complaints  of  the 
south,  I  am  not  informed,  hut  the  opinion  is  entertained,  that 
if  any  do  exist,  they  are  ascribahle  to  other  sources  than  the 
laws  imposing  duties  on  imports.  The  interests  of  Pennsylvania 
as  a  manufacturing  state,  are  so  interwoven  with  the  protective 
policy,  that  she,  at  least,  cannot  consent  that  it  should  be  aban- 
doned. Whether  the  act  of  congress  of  July,  will  afford  suf- 
ficient protection  to  all  the  interests  that  require  it,  remains  to 
be  tested,  and  until  its  efficacy  in  that  particular  shall  have  been 
ascertained,  Pennsylvania  cannot,  it  is  believed,  in  justice  to 
her  important  interests,  cease  to  exert  her  influence  to  prevent  a 
change  in  its  provisions. 

"I  cannot  omit,  whilst  bringing  to  your  notice  such  measures 
of  national  policy  as  it  is  believed  Pennsylvania  ought  to  sus- 
tain, to  take  a  passing  notice  of  one  that  has  excited  no  ordi- 
nary state  of  feeling  in  some  parts  of  the  union,  since  the  ad- 
journment of  the  legislature.  Resolutions  had  passed  both  . 
branches  of  the  legislature  of  this  state  at  their  last  session 
with  great  unanimity,  instructing  our  senators,  and  requesting 
our  representatives  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  to  use 
their  exertions  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States.  A  bill  for  that  purpo?e  passed  both  houses 
of  congress,  the  provisions  of  which  not  comporting  with  the 
views  of  the  president  of  the  united  States,  his  negative  was 
interposed,  and  the  bank  did  not  obtain  a  renewal  of  its  char- 
ter. An  excitement,  that  perhaps  transcended  the  bounds  of 
discretion;  grew  out  of  the  transaction.  It  is  not  believed,  that 
the  same  fate  awaits  every  hill  that  may  pass  the  two  houses  of 
congress  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  The  bank  of  the  U. 
States,  whatever  may  be  alleged  to  the  contrary,  has  certainly 
done  the  country  some  service.  It  has  established  a  circulat- 
ing medium  in  which  the  people  have  confidence.  It  is  not 
denied,  I  believe,  that  it  has  greatly  facilitated  the  operations 
of  the  general  -rovernment,  so  far  as  to  pecuniary  transac- 
tions were  concerned;  and  it  is  admitted, "that  it  has  materially 
aided  individuals  in  their  pecuniary  arrangements  with  each 
other  and  especially  in  the  transmission  of  money  to  distant 
parts 'of  the  union.  It  would  be  a  subject  of  regret,  therefore, 
if  a  too  strict  adherence  to  a  literal  construction  of  the  con- 
stitution in  regard  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  congress  by 
that  instrument  to  establish  such  an  institution,  or  a  >o  critical 
analysis  of  its  expediency  in  a  moral  or  political  point  of  view, 
or  the  imprudent,  intemperate,  and  impetuous  zeal  of  its  friends, 
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d  those  entrusted  with  its  government  and  the  management 
d  direction  of  its  affairs,  should  have  the  effect  to  prevent  a 
riewal  ot  its  charter  sufficiently  restricted,  checked  and  guard- 
;  and  thus  unsettle  that  which  has  heretofore  been  consider- 
part  of  the  settled  and  established  policy  of  the  country." 

For  this  message,  governor  Wolf  has  been  denounced  by  that 
rtion  of  the  Jackson  party  in  Pennsylvania  which  gave  him  a 
uctant  support,  at  the  recent  election— that  is  the  "Jackson- 
n-Buren"  party,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  term  to 
tinguish  it  from  the  old  "Jackson"  party  in  the  state.  But 
:  see  that  manv  celebrations  in  honor  of  the  triumph  of  "Jack- 
s' and  Wolf"  are  held  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  believed 
it  governor  Wolf  is  stronger  in  the  affections  of  the  people  of 
!  state,  at  the  present  time,  than  ever  before.  Speaking  of 
!  exceptions  taken  to  the  governor's  message,  the  Philadel- 
La  "Sentinel"  says — 

'If,  however,  the  imprudent  rashness  of  heated  partizan 
tlotry  will  force  on  a  state  of  premature  warfare,  and  con- 
sent division  in  the  party, — while  we  warn  and  protest 
linst  it,  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  assume  our  position  in 
h  a  conflict.  It  shall  be  with  Pennsylvania,  her  policy,  her 
iciples  and  her  independent,  frank  and  manly  chief  magis- 


iS  soon  as  the  legislature  was  organized,  Mr.  Keating,  a 
mbcr  of  the  house  of  representatives,  from  the  city  of  Phila- 
;)hia,  offered  the  following 

RESOLUTIONS 

ativc  to  the  union  of  the  states  and  the  constitution  of  the  U. 

States, 
'esolved,  by  the  seriate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  com- 
iwcalth  of  Pennsylvania  in  general  assembly  met,  That  the 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws'  of  the   United 
tes,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  are  the  supreme 

of  the  land,  to  which  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
:s  obedience;  and  that  no  authority  whatever  can   release 

from  his  obligation  to  obey,  or  require  him  to  take  any  oath, 
nter  into  any  engagement  inconsistent  with  such  obligation; 

that  every  pretension  on  the  part  of  a  state,  or  any  portion 
eof,  so  to  release  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  so  to 
lire  of  him,  is  unconstitutional,  and  without  the  least  foun- 
on  of  right,  and  can  afford  neither  shelter  nor  excuse  for 
nces  he  may  commit  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
esolved,  That  no  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
b  a  rightful  power  to  decide  upon  the  constitutional  validity 
n  act  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  duly  made  by 
people's  representatives   and  approved  by  the  executive   in 

mode  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  nor  to  nullify  the 
e,  either  generally,  or  within  particular  districts,  hut  that 
•y  such  act,  of  congress  continues  in  full  force  every  where 
tin  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  such  asserted  nid- 
ation, and  all  persons  who  resist,  or  attempt  to  resist  its 
mtion,  offend  again  t  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
es,  and  are  liable  to  prosecution  and  puishment  for  such  of- 
e. 

esolved,  That  no  state  has  a  right  peaceably  to  withdraw 
J  the  union,  and  to  declare  itself  independent  of  it;  and  that 
;y  attempt  to  do  so  by  force  would  be  a  virtual  infraction  of 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  justifying  and  requiring 
use  of  constitutional  measures  to  suppress  it. 
esolved,  That  the  faithful  execution  of  all  laws  which  have 
ived  the  sanction  of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of 
United  States, in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  is 
ty  enjoined  upon  the  president  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
•titutional  discharge  of  which  he  is  entitled  to,  and  ought  to 
ive  the  aid  and  support  of  every  citizen  of  the  union. 
esolved,  That  it  is  the  clear  and  indisputable  right  of  con- 
?,  to  impose  duties  upon  importations  and  of  the  govern- 
t  of  the  United  States  to  collect  the  duties  payable  by  law, 

I  goods  imported  into  every  part,  of  the  union,  and  that 
y  resistance  to  the  collection  of  the  same,  and  every  at- 
it  to  resist  is  an  offence  against  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
Jnited  States,  and  that  the  offenders  are  liable  to  prosecu- 
and  punishment  for  such  offence. 

'solved,  That  in  enforcing  by  all  constitutional  means,  the 
■  passed  by  congress,  for  imposing  and  collecting  duties  upon 
Is  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  all  other  acts  of  the 
;ress  of  the  United  States,  and  in  bringing  to  punishment  all 
ons,  who  under  any  pretence,  may  offer  or  attempt  re- 
nce  to  them,  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  will  if 
■ssary,  aid  and  assist  the  government  of  the  United  States 

II  the  means  in  her  power. 

csoltHid,  That  tin:  governor  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy 
lese  resolutions  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
i  senator  and  representative  in  congress  from  this  common- 
lth. 

i  the  11th  instant  these  resolutions  were  taken  up  and  con- 
red— being  ably  supported  by  the  mover,  and  by  Messrs. 
hanan  and  Lewis.  Before  taking  the  vote  Mr.  Ahner  La- 
;  observed,  that  as  his  name  stood  on  tin;  journal  in  favor  of 
ting  the  decree  of  the  judicial  authority  of  the  United  States, 
former  occasion* — as  on  an  appeal  to  the  general  states  at 
time,  Pennsylvania  was  told  by  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the 
:»  in  the  union,  that  no  other  tribunal  was  necessary  to 

This  probably  lias  reference  to  the  old  "Olmstead  case7"~ 

Ed.  Reg. 


decide  contested  questions  between  the  general  and  state  go' 
vernments  than  that  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
he  then  considered  the  question  as  forever  settled  and  as  he- 
had  no  objection  to  record  his  inconsistency  when  he  was  eon 
vinced  that  he  had  been  in  error,  he  wished  an  opportunity  to 
record  his  name  in  favor  ot  these  resolutions.  For  this  nurnose 
Mr.  Waugh  moved  that  the  resolutions  be  read  a  third  time  bv 
their  title,  and  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  called,  which  was 

E:d  Snith^S  were  94> nays  J> ra:  *^*£*XZ 

So  every  member  was  present  in  his  place  but  one.  Neither 
of  the  three  in  the  negative  offered  any  reasons  tor  their  dissent 
It  is  stated,  however,  that  they  approved  all  the  principles  of 
the  resolutions,  but  doubted  the  expediency  of  passing  them  at 
this  time.  &  ' 

The  two  houses  met  on  the  11th  to  choose  a  senator  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  place  ofMr.  Dallas,  whose  period  ofservice 
will  expire  on  the  4th  of  March  next;  and,  alter  takin"  three 
ballots  adjourned.  They  met  again  in  convention,  and  again 
adjourned  without  making  a  choice.  The  first  seven  ballots 
were  as  follows: 

1  2 

Samuel  McKean  38        38 

Richard  Rush  44        43 

John  Sergeant  23        23 

Henry  A.  Muhlenburg  22        24 
Benjamin  Ohampneys      1  1 

Benjamin  W.  Richards   2  0 

James  Page  2  2 

The  whole  number  of  the  legislature  is  133— and  131  being 
present,  it  required  66  votes  to  make  a  choice. 

[Mr.  McKean  is  Jackson- and- Tan  Hurcn,  for  the  tariff,  bank 
&c.  Mr.  Rush  is  anti-masonic,  Mr.  Sergeant  national  republi- 
can, and  Mr.  Muhlenburg  Jackson  fan  Hurcn.  Mr.  Richards' 
particular  predilections  are  not  stated;  but  he  was  one  of  the 
late  "Jackson  and  veto"  candidates  for  congress,  in  the  citv  of 
Philadelphia.] 

The  following  additional  ballots  were  subsequently  had: 


3 

4 

5 

fi 

7 

36 

36 

38 

36 

31 

43 

41 

42 

42 

41 

23 

23 

23 

23 

94 

24 

25 

26 

26 

18 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9th    10th  11th  J 2th  13th  14th  15th  16th  17th 


37 

38 

39 

.'{9 

39 

43 

45 

48 

48 

M) 

27 

26 

25 

2ii 

25 

20 

16 

16 

16 

15 

21 

33 

35 

34 

33 

:« 

35 

34 

21 

IK 

41 

32 

30 

31 

32 

32 

30 

30 

42 

45 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

8th 
McKean, 
Muhlenburg,  27 
Sergeant, 
Rush, 
Richards, 
McSherry, 
Leiper, 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until  the  second  Wednesday 
in  January  next. 

The"Pennsylvanian,"  of  Philadelphia,  the  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren  paper,  has  the  following: 

United  Slates  senator.  Who  will  he  be?  This  we  cannot  an- 
swer; but  we  know  who  he  ought  to  fee— a  decided  and  firm 
friend  of  the  general  administration.  The  keystone  state  hav- 
ing by  a  majority  of  nearly  25,000  votes  approved  of  the  princi- 
ples and  policy  of  the  administration,  should  have  to  represent 
her  in  the  highest  branch  of  the  councils  of  the  nation,  a  man  who 
thinks  with  and  would  act  for  the  people.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, t<  .,<  democratic  victories  are  to  operate,  so  far  as  our  own 
stale  is  concerned,  as  disastrously,  if  not  worse  than  defeats. 
Those  who  are  placed  in  power  by  the  will  of  the  majority, 
consult  rather  their  own  predilections  than  the  objects  which 
the  people  had  in  view  by  sustaining  them,  and,  as  if  to  mortify 
their  supporters,  turn  suddenly  round  and  adopt  the  creed  of 
their  political  opponents.  As  we  cannot  hope  to  see  the  place 
of  Mr.  Dallas  properly  supplied,  let  us  have  a  decided  enemy  in 
preference  to  a  questionable  friend.  The  avowed  hostility  of 
the  one  can  be  met  and  defeated,  but  there  is  no  protection 
against  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the  other. 

A  great  many  small  meetings  of  persons,  at  which  large  reso- 
lutions were  passed,  were  gotten  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  to  bring  about  a  retirement  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  east  the 
vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  vice  president  of  the  united  States; 
and  in  pursuit  of  this  purpose,  many  ridiculous  things  happened 
— which  are  worthy  of  record  on  that  account:  but  we  have  not 
room  to  attend  to  them.  But  they  were  unavailing;  and  gen. 
McKean,  on  the  .'{0th  Nov.  re  accused  Mr.  Van  Buren  "of  noto- 
rious political  turpitude,"  and  re  asserted  that  intrigues  had 
been  carried  on,  "by  the  most  malignant  and  uncompromising 
enemies  of  gov.  Woif,"  to  influence  the  electoral  vote  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  manner  above  suggested,  &e.  Yet,  as  the  fact 
was,  that  Mr.  Van. Buren  would  be  elected  without  the  aid  of 
this  state,  the  matter  was  rather  evaded  than  decided,  and  the 
electors  remained  faithful  to  the  pledges  originally  made  by 
them,  to  vote  for  Mr.  Wilkins,  or  Mr.  Pallas,  as  prescribed  by  the 
convention  by  which  they  were  nominated;  though  it  was  bold- 
ly asserted,  in  some  of  the  New  York  papers,  that  not  more 
than  two  or  three,  "under  the  influence  of  the  apostate  Ingham 
and  his  nullification  friends,"  would  finally  do  so. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  electoral  college,  gen.  McKean  was 
chosen  president— for  him  20,  and  for  Mr.  B.  W.  Richards  9; 
and  the  30  votes  of  the  state  were  given  for  Andrew  Jackson, 
for  president,  and  William  Wilkins,  for  vice  president  of  the 
United  States.  After  which  twelve  members  of  the  college 
published  a  brief  notice  saying  that,  "though  they  voted  for  Win. 
Wilkins,  the  talented  son  of  Pennsylvania,  in  consequence  of 
the  pledges  given  by  them  respectively,"  they  "REPimiATEn 
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with  indignation  the  idea  that  a  'plot'  existed  to  transfer  the 
electoral  vote  of  Pennsylvania  to  Mr.  Van  Burcn" — expressing 
a  belief  that  "it  existed  only  in  the  Imagination  of  his  personal 
and  political  enemies."  This  paper— with  the  replication  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  to  gen.  McKean's  letter  published  some  time 
since,  and  that  of  the  latter  just  above  referred  to,  are  laid  aside 
for  the  record.  Further  proceedings,  concerning  this  matter, 
we  think,  may  be  expected. 

LEGISLATURE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

South  Carolina  ordinance  and  president's  proclamation. 

The  speaker  presented  the  following  communication  from  the 
governor: 

Executive  department,  December  \3th,  1832. 

Sir — I  enclose  to  you  a  communication  addressed  to  the 
house  of  delegates,  which  vou  will  please  lay  before  them. 

Respectfully,  JOHN  FLOYD. 

The  kon.  Linn  Banks,  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates. 

Executive  department,  December  13,  1832. 
To  the  house  of  delegates: 

I  have  received  from  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth  of 
South  Carolina,  with  a  request  to  lay  it  before  you,  an  official 
document  containing  an  ordinance  adopted  by  a  convention  of 
the  people  of  that  state,  convened  according  to  their  constitution 
and  laws,  to  take  under  consideration  all  the  tariff  laws  passed 
by  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  for  the  protection  of  cer- 
tain species  ef  labor,  and  to  determine  upon  their  constitution- 
ality. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  document  presented  to  you,  that 
South  Carolina,  acting  in  her  sovereign  capacity,  in  that  con- 
vention of  the  people,  has  now  declared  those  laws  unconstitu- 
tional, and  not  law,  and  by  various  enactments,  forbidden  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government  to  carry  them 
into  execution  within  the  limits  of  her  territory  after  the  first 
day  of  February  next. 

Before  taking  that  step,  our  sister  state  repeatedly  protested 
and  pressed  her  memorials  upon  the  consideration  of  congress, 
earnestly  entreating  them  to  abandon  laws  so  unequal  and  un- 
just in  their  operation,  presenting  in  the  clearest  and  strongest 
terms,  and  most  vivid  colors,  the  scene  of  utter  ruin  and  deso- 
lation which  must  ensue  to  her,  if  they  persist  in  building  up  a 
system  so  unequal  and  oppressive. 

All  this  has  been  disregarded  by  that  body;  which  from  being 
the  deputies  or  agents  of  the  states,  aspire  to  control  their  prin- 
ciples, and  to  limit  their  own  power  only  by  the  construction 
the  majority  of  their  own  body  may  think  proper  to  give  to  the 
constitution. 

During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  which  made  the  states  of 
this  confederacy  free  and  independent,  and  gave  them  a  name 
and  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  South  Carolina,  the 
land  of  Sumpter  and  of  Marion,  stood  firm  and  displayed  in  the 
field  of  battle,  deeds  of  valor,  which  have  shed  a  blaze  of  glory 
over  her  name,  gaining  renown  for  her  heroes  and  immortality 
for  the  wisdom  of  her  legislators.  She  has  taken  this  step,  jus- 
tified, as  she  avers,  by  the  constitution,  which,  recognizing  her 
as  a  sovereign  party  to  the  instrument,  guarantees  to  her,  in  vir- 
tue of  her  reserved  powers  as  such,  the  right  to  judge  of  the  in- 
fractions of  the  compact,  and  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 
Many  questions  of  deep  importance  have  heretofore  agitated 
these  states,  but  none  have  equalled  this  in  importance,  either 
in  the  interest  it  ought  to  excite  among  the  people,  or  in  the 
effects  it  may  produce  upon  this  confederacy.  A  sovereign 
state  has  spoken  her  sentiments  in  relation  to  this  subject,  and 
has  pronounced  those  laws  unconstitutional.  Should  force  be 
resorted  to  by  the  federal  government,  the  horror  of  the  scenes 
hereafter  to  be  witnessed  cannot  now  be  pictured,  even  by  the 
iffrighted  imagination. 

The  genius  and  spirit  of  our  institutions  are  wholly  adverse 
to  such  a  step,  and  ought  not  to  permit  the  mind  of  any  to  look 
in  that  direction — for  what  surety  has  any  state  for  her  existence 
is  a  sovereign,  if  a  difference  of  opinion  should  be  punished  by 
the  sword  as  treason?  Surely,  civil  war  is  not  a  remedy  for 
svrongs,  in  a  country  where  the  people  are  recognized  as  sove- 
reign, and  each  individual  has  the  right  to  the  full  and  free  ex- 
pression of  his  opinions. 

The  moment  has  arrived  when  you  are  called  on  to  speak, 
»nd  if  possible,  once  more  sustain  the  liberties  of  the  country. — 
In  a  government  of  limited  powers,  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  acting  upon  communities  so  distant  from  each  other, 
and  of  such  variety  of  interest,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
the  legislation  of  the  majority  should  sometimes  press  unequally 
upon  the  interests  of  the  minority;  in  all  such  cases,  a  due  re- 
gard to  justice  should  prompt  that  majority  to  an  investigation 
of  the  causes,  with  a  view  to  a  redress  of  the  grievances.  But, 
when  this  is  denied  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  and  their  right 
to  persist  in  such  a  course  of  legislation  is  solemnly  put  in  issue 
by  the  action  of  one  or  more  sovereign  states,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  appeal  to  the  sword  for  the  settle- 
ment of  such  issue,  but  that  an  amicable  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  great  tribunal  which  formed  and  adopted  the  con- 
ititution,  namely:  the  people  of  the  states  themselves.— To 
refuse  this,  would  be  to  discredit  the  fundamental  truth,  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  institutions— that  the  people  are 
capable  of  self-government.  Such  a  course  is  due  to  the  inter- 
ests of  all,  to  the  harmony  of  all,  to  the  constitution,  to  the 
Hmon,  and  what  is  the  end  and  object  of  these— to  liberty  itself. 

On  you  depends  in  a  high  degree  the  future  destiny  of  this 
republic.     It  is  for  you  now  to  say  whether  the  brand  of  civil 


war  shall  be  thrown  into  the  midst  or  these  states— and  our  fire- 
side altars  bathed  in  blood— or  whether,  trusting  to  the  wisdom 
and  integrity  of  the  people,  you  will  appeal  to  the  states  of  the 
union  for  the  maintenance  of  that  harmony,  and  those  state 
rights  in  which  they  have  an  equal  interest  with  ourselves,  and 
avert,  if  possible,  the  impending  calamity  of  civil  war. 

That  your  deliberations  upon  this  important  subject  may  re- 
sult in  a  friendly  and  final  settlement  of  the  limitations  of  pow- 
er, in  imparting  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  constitution,  and  in 
restoring  the  lost  harmony  of  the  country,  is  the  ardent  and 
sincere  wish  of  your  fellow  citizen,  JOHN  FLOYD. 

Mr.  Brodnax  said,  that  he  was  about  to  move  the  reference  to 
a  committee  of  some  documents  connected  with  the  message 
which  had  just  been  read.  He  came  forward  at  the  suggestion, 
and  as  the  instrument  of  some  of  his  friends,  to  present  a  reso- 
lution on  the  most  momentous  subject  that  had  agitated  the 
country  since  the  formation  of  the  government,  or  which  could 
be  offered  to  the  consideration  of  a  Virginia  legislature.  Recent 
events  seemed  to  be  giving  a  fearful  precipitation,  an  awful 
reality,  to  measures  which,  but  a  short  time  since,  the  best  citi- 
zens, and  most  devoted  patriots  in  our  country,  had  continued 
to  hope  might  forever  be  averted — measures  equally  involving 
the  rights  of  the  states,  the  stability  of  the  union,  and  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  our  common  country.  The  time  had  come 
when  we  could  no  longer  look  on  inactive — when  every  faithful 
warder  on  the  watch-tower,  should  send  forth  the  note  of  warn- 
ing, and  awaken  the  commonwealth  to  the  danger  with  which 
it  was  threatened  from  two  distinct  quarters.  The  guardians  of 
the  destinies  of  the  nation  should  no  longer  delude  themselves 
in  fancied  security,  by  a  cry  of  "peace,  peace,"  when  there  was 
no  peace.  In  presenting  this  resolution,  he  remarked,  that  it 
was  not  for  the  legislature  to  wait  for  the  suggestions  of  either 
of  the  prominent  parties  to  this  momentous  conflict  in  South 
Carolina,  or  elsewhere,  or  of  any  functionary  of  either  govern- 
ment. We  should  come  forward  not  as  partizans,  but  as  me- 
diators. It  was  the  state  of  Virginia  which  ought  to  move  on 
this  great  and  all-absorbing  question.— Mr.  B.  here  read  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  he  had  hastily  drawn  for  the  occasion: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  relations  existing  between  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  consequences 
likely  to  result  to  each,  and  to  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia 
especially,  from  an  ordinance  and  other  proceedings  adopted 
by  a  convention  recently  assembled  in  South  Carolina,  and  a 
proclamation  by  Andrew  Jackson,  president  of  the  U.  States, 
consequent  thereon,  lately  addressed  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  communication  by  the  governor  of  the 
commonwealth  on  the  same  subject:  and  that  the  said  commit- 
tee report  such  measures  as,  in  their  opinion,  it  may  be  expe- 
dient for  Virginia  to  adopt — the  propriety  of  recommending  a 
general  convention  to  the  states — and  such  a  declaration  of  our 
views  and  opinions  as  it  may  be  proper  for  her  to  express  in  the 
present  fearful  impending  crisis,  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  states,  the  restoration  of  harmony,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  union. 

Mr.  Brodnax  supported  his  resolution  in  a  speech  of  consi- 
derable length.  He  said  "it  behooved  Virginia  to  throw  herself 
into  the  breach" — that  "the  situation  in  which  she  is  placed  is 
one  of  great  peril.  If  danger  menaced  us  from  one  quarter 
only,  the  call  to  action  would  not  be  so  loud,  so  imperative. 
But  we  have  to  encounter  two  opposite  perils.  Portentous 
clouds  are  lowering  in  different  quarters  of  the  political  horizon. 
On  one  side  we  are  assailed  with  principles,  which  seem  to  be 
mpracticable,  and  with  measures  which  threaten  to  result  in 
disunion  and  bloodshed.  On  the  other,  we  are  menaced  by 
doctrines  promulgated  by  those  who,  to  use  the  language  of 
scripture,  'sit  in  high  places' — which  are  diametrically  oppos- 
ed to  the  principles  which  Virginia  has  always  entertained — to 
the  principles  of  Jefferson  and  Madison— and  which  threaten  to 
break  down  the  barriers  which  have  hitherto  preserved  the 
rights  of  the  states,  and  merge  this  union  in  one  great  consoli- 
dated government.     It  was  indeed  an  awful  crisis." 

"The  circumstances  require  the  greatest  prudence  and  cau- 
tion. In  providing  for  the  removal  of  one  evil  we  may  fall  into 
another.  To  say  that  in  avoiding  Scylla  we  may  be  engulphed 
on  Charybdis,  is  not  too  strong  a  figure  for  the  illustration  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  surround  us.  The  position  oc- 
cupied by  Virginia,  is  one  of  fearful  responsibility." 

He  then  expressed  his  regret  that  South  Carolina  had  pushed 
her  measures  for  redress  beyond  the  receding  point— "But 
whatever  were  the  errors  of  South  Carolina,  still  her  interests 
were  in  many  respects  the  interests  of  all  the  southern  states — 
and  right  or  wrong,  we  must  feel  sympathy  in  her  misfortunes 
and  her  fate." 

What  is  to  be  done?  There  are  only  three  courses  which 
seem  to  present  themselves— either  South  Carolina  must  re- 
tract— or  congress  must  accede  to  herdemnnds— or  some  media- 
torial influence  must  be  exercised  to  decide  between  the  con- 
flicting parties.  Force  is  not  to  be  considered.  He  could  not 
express  his  feelings  in  reflecting  upon  the  events  of  a  civil  war. 
Proclamations  could  be  put  on  paper— strong  and  warlike  reso- 
lutions could  be  passed— but  when  the  dread  reality  approaches— 
when  brothers  prepare  to  cut  the  throats  of  brothers— who  but 
must  shrink  from  such  a  method  of  arbitrament?  We  all  know 
that  civil  wars  are  always  the  most  bloody  and  cruel— that  the 
passions  engendered  in  such  contests  are  savage  and  implacable. 
If  we  look  at  the  records  of  border  wars,  we  shall  find  that  they 
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ave  been  carried  on,  whenever  they  have  occurred,  with  un- 
paring  ferocity.  And  in  case  this  rupture  should  eventuate  in 
oslilitiea — which  I  pray  God  in  his  mercy  to  avert—  Virginia 
rill  become  a  border  state,  and  share  deeply  in  the  terrors  and 
liseries  of  the  conflict." 

"Let  us  see  whether  South  Carolina  will  not  listen  to  the 
ounsels  of  a  state,  from  whom  they  assume  to  have  borrowed 
\e  principles  on  which  they  now  act.  Let  us  address  them  in 
tie  kindest,  most  conciliatory  and  fraternal  manner— and  im- 
lore  her  to  stay,  for  the  present  at  least,  her  rash  and  perilous 
ourse;  and  also  let  us  address  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  general 
overnment— propose  a  general  convention  of  all  the  states— 
rge  on  congress  the  immediate  introduction  of  a  system  of 
radual  reduction  in  the  duties  to  the  revenue  standard— depre- 
ate  the  intervention  of  arms  on  either  hand,  and  in  doing  so, 
et  us  sustain  those  principles  which  have  ever  been  the  pride 
.nd  the  trust  of  Virginia.  Mr.  B.  observed  that  the  measures 
if  the  general  government  called  for  such  a  declaration.  Not 
ong  since  a  communication  was  promulgated  by  the  •executive 
if  the  United  States  which  he  had  read  with  admiration  and 
lelight,  and  in  the  sentiments  of  which,  with  some  slight  exc- 
eptions— he  entirely  concurred.  In  its  developement  of  politi- 
al  views  it  contained  all  that  Virginia  had  desired,  and  more 
ban  she  had  hoped.  But  he  did  not  consider  a  subsequent 
ueasure  of  the  federal  executive  as  according  with  the  spirit  of 
hat  previous  communication." 

Mr.  Dade  regretted  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Din- 
viddie,  [Mr.  Brodnax]  and  he  considered  that  if  the  suggestions 
>f  the  governor's  message  were  followed,  they  would  lead  to 
uinous  consequences.  He  moved  to  lay  the  message  and  reso- 
ution  on  the  table.  He,  for  one,  was  not  prepared  for  the  sub- 
eet.  Let  us  suspend  its  reference,  until  we  can  consult  among 
mrselves,  and  fix  upon  some  course  of  action.  And  when  that 
;ime  arrived,  he  trusted  a  committee  would  be  appointed  to  re- 
port to  the  house,  whose  deliberations  would  then,  he  hoped, 
:>e  conducted  with  closed  doors.  He  alluded  to  a  debate  which 
iccurred  here  last  year  on  a  most  interesting  subject,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  no  man  could  calculate.  He  hop  that 
when  this  subject  should  be  brought  forward,  it  would  be  debat- 
Dd  in  secret  session,  and  that  their  deliberations  would  not  be 
made  public  until  the  legislature  should  deem  it  safe  and  expe- 
dient. 

Mr.  Moore  agreed  with  most  of  the  views  of  the  mover  of  the 
resolution,  but  not  in  his  opinion  of  the  president's  proclama- 
tion. Mr.  M.  concurred  in  the  sentiments  of  that  document 
fully  and  entirely — and  he  had  intended  to  introduce  resolutions 
expressive  of  approbation  of  the  stand  the  chief  magistrate  had 
taken  on  this  subject.  It  was  not  now  necessary  to  do  this — 
hut  he  made  these  remarks,  because,  as  the  message  of  the  go- 
vernor, censuring  the  proclamation  of  the  president,  would  go 
forth  to  the  public,  and  as  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Dinwiddie  expressing  similar  censure,  would  be  published — he 
(Mr.  M.)  wished  it  to  be  known  that  then  were  some  members 
of  this  house  who  entirely  approved  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  president. 

Mr.  Dade's  motion  to  lay  the  message  on  the  table  was  lost — 
only  five  rising  in  favor  of  it.  The  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Brodnax  was  then  adopted,  and  the  speaker  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  a  committee  on  the  subject— Messrs.  Brod- 
nax, Dade,  Ghoson,  Wallace,  Randolph,  Gilmer,  Faulkner, 
Moore,  Miller,  Charlton,  Brown  of  Petersburg,  Geode  and  Mc- 
Coy. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Governor  Swain,  recently  elected  in   North  Carolina,  trans- 
mitted the  following  message  on   his  inauguration.     It  is  un- 
common  in  tone,  style  and  brevity,  but  quite  worthy  of  imita- 
tion in  all. 
Gentlemen  of  the  senate,  and  of  the,  house  of  commons: 

In  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  important  office,  to  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  call  me,  I  trust  I  am  duly  sensible  of 
the  high  responsibility  which  I  have  assumed.  The  present  is 
an  eventful  period.  Abroad,  the  oldest  and  best  established  go- 
vernments are  in  commotion,  and  at  home,  our  own  institu- 
tions, designed,  and,  as  our  fathers  believed,  calculated,  to 
insure  the  greatest  attainable  degree  of  liberty  and  happiness, 
seem  not  to  be  exempt  from  the  mutability  incident  to  all  hu- 
man thing-,.  At  such  a  crisis,  the  office  of  chief  magistrate 
acquires  an  importance,  increasing  with  the  difficulties  which 
surround  us.  I  feel  most  sensibly  that  in  me  you  will  not  find 
united  the  rare  qualities  required  by  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
the  times.  I  am  sustained  in  some  degree,  however,  by  the 
consciousness,  that  though  there  are  many  who.  could  bring  to 
your  aid  more  ability  than  I  possess,  no  one  could  serve  you 
with  more  fidelity  and  zeal. 

The  dangers  which  threaten  us  may  be  traced  to  that  system 
of  legislation  which  assumes  the  power  in  government  to  dis- 
pense the  bounties  of  Providence  with  a  more  equal  and  im- 
partial hand,  than  they  are  distributed  by  the  laws  of  nature.  1 
look  for  redress  to  the  patriotism,  the  wisdom,  the  prUdem  e 
and  forbearance  of  the  president,  of  congress  and  the  American 
people.  I  rely  with  humble  confidence  in  the  hope,  that  that 
Providence  which  has  guided  and  guarded  us  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  which  has  preserved  us  through  the  perils  of  two 
wars,  with  the  greatest  belligerent  of  Europe,  will  yet.  sustain 
us,  and  that  our  glorious  stripes  and  stars,  will  continue  for 
ages,  undiminished  and  untarnished,  the  emblems  of  a  free,  a 
united  and  a  happj  people. 


I  am  no  partizan,  perhaps  I  am  incapable  of  becoming  one. 
It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  idolize  to-day,  und  anathematize  to- 
morrow, as  each  particular  wind  of  doctrine  may  happen  to 
prevail.  I  may  be  able  in  my  administration  of  the  government 
to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  no  party.  I  may  displease  all.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  1  will  endeavor  faithfully  to  discharge  my  duty 
to  the  state  and  to  the  union,  and  leave  the  consequences  to  my 
country  and  to  God.  Of  my  friends,  who  know,  that  as  I  did  not 
seek  this  station,  so  neither  did  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  de- 
cline it,  I  ask  a  liberal  indulgence  for  my  errors  and  my  frailties. 
The  magnanimity  of  all  will  insure  me  a  fair  trial. 

Gentlemen,  it  remains  only  that  in  the  feeble  expression  which 
language  can  give  to  feeling,  I  return  my  thanks  for  the  honor 
you  have  conferred  upon  ine.  In  my  estimation  there  is  no 
"more  enviable  distinction,  than  to  be  called  at  such  a  crisis  to 
preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  truly  honest  and  republican 
state  of  N.  Carolina — and  permit  me  to  assure  you,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  your  favor  to  me  personally,  whether 
for  good  or  ill,  I  never  can  forget  the  state  that  gave  me  birth,  or 
cease  to  cherish  the  most  grateful  recollections  of  a  commu- 
nity from  whom  I  have  received  only  unvarying  confidence  and 
kindness. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  STATE  CONVENTION. 

NOTICES    OF    THE    PROCEEDINGS,  &C. 

November  22.  The  report  of  the  general  committee  and  the 
ordinance  having  been  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed — 
Mr.  Henry  Middleton  offered  the  following  resolutions: 
Whereas,  The  sovereignty  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  re- 
sides in  the  aggregate  body  of  freemen  inhabiting  the  territory, 
and  consequently  all  just  legislation  can  be  alone  founded  upon 
the  collective  will  of  a  majority  of  the  said  body: 

Jlndivhereas,  The  supreme  will  of  the  body  of  freemen  can  only 
be  collected  either  by  an  actual  vote  of  the  majority,  taken  in 
primary  assemblies,  or  by  the  election  of  delegates  chosen  in 
numbers  proportionate  to  the  number  of  free  white  men  in  each 
district  and  parish  of  the  state,  so  as  to  constitute  an  equal  and 
adequate  representation  of  the  people  thereof: 

And  vhcreas,  The  convention  now  actually  here  assembled 
under  the  recommendation  of  the  legislature,  is  apportioned  on 
a  compound  ratio  of  population  and  of  property,  which  may 
be,  and  probably  is,  an  equitable  apportionment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  taxation  and  municipal  regulation,  but  is  by  no  means 
adequate  or  competent  to  the  exercise  of  the  highest  attributes 
of  sovereignly,  by  reason  of  the  want  of  a  full  and  equal  repre- 
sentation of  the  people— a  defect  which  cannot  be  remedied  by 
any  enactment  of  the  legislature: 

And  whereas,  Any  act  amounting  to  an  exercise  of  sovereign- 
ty, on  the  part  of  the  portion  of  the  people  here  convened  at  this 
time,  might  be  considered  as  a  manifest  and  palpable  usurpation 
of  power,  possessed  alone  by  the  whole  people  thereof. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention,  deeming  itself  incompetent, 
for  the  reasons  above  assigned,  to  wield  the  sovereign  authority 
of  the  people  it  unequally  represents,  doth  remand  to  the  le- 
gislature the  high  matters  referred  by  the  act.  of  25th  of  October 
last,  with  a  recommendation  to  the  said  legislature,  that  they 
reconsider  at  their  next  stated  meeting,  the  whole  question: 
and.  if.  according  to  the  constitutional  provision,  two  thirds  of 
.iches  shall  agree  so  to  do,  then,  and  in  that  case,  to  re- 
commit the  said  subject  matters  to  a  convention,  wherein  the 
representation  of  the  people  shall  be  full  and  complete,  and 
which  will,  thereby,  be  competent  to  determine  such  cfuestions 
of  sovereign  right  as  they  may  see  fit  to  consider  as  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  stale  of  South  Carolina,  her  dignity  and 
honor. 

Mr.  McDufiie  called  for  the  question,  whether  the  resolutions 
should  be  entertained,  and  hoped  that  the  convention  did  not 
intend  to  suffer  a  question  to  be  made  there  of  their  own  exis- 
tence. 

Judge  Hugcr  insisted  that  there  was  nothing  impertinent  or 
offensive  in  them;  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  house. 

The  question  being  on  considering  the  resolutions— the  con- 
vention, by  a  large  majority,  refused  to  consider  them.*  A  pe- 
tition from  the  citizen's  of  Pendleton,  requesting  that  two  elec- 
tion districts  may  be  made  of  Pickens  and  Anderson,  was,  in 
like  maimer,  refused  consideration. 

November  23.     After  some  minor  business- 
Mr.  Gibson,  of  Lancaster,  (a  union  man),  presented  the  fol- 
lowing petition  from  the  people  of  his  district: 
To  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  in  convention 
assembled. 
The  undersigned,  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  said  slate,  beg 
leave  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  great  inequality  of 


*The  correspondent  of  the  "Mercury"  speaking  of  these  re- 
solutions, says— The  scene  made  by  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Mid. lie- 
ton's  resolutions,  was  amusing  enough.  When  they  woe  put 
to  the  question,  the  venerable  col.  Warren,  whose  revolutionary 
lameness  makes  him  usually  take  his  seat  at  the  reading  desk. 
started  up,  and  with  a  look  of  much  indignation,  asked  what 
those  resolutions  were,  and  whose?  The  president  explained 
their  purpose;  and  the  colonel,  with  a  still  stronger  air  of  wrath. 
snirl  "  I  am  against  them,  sir,"  and  sat  down.  Mr.  Middleton, 
taking  (lie,  said  that  "he  did  not  wish  the  resolutions  to  be  con 
sidered,"  looking  quarter  angry  and  three  quarters  discomfited. 
All  this  by  play,  of  course,  made  a  pleasant  interlude  to  the  great 
drama. 
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our  representation  in  the  legislature  of  the  state.  The  length  of 
time,  increase  of  population,  and  other  causes  which  have  ope- 
rated to  produce  changes,  since  the  representation  of  all  the  dis- 
tricts and  parishes  were  fixed  under  the  present  ratio,  presents 
the  fact  of  a  district  with  4,402  voters,  which  is  entitled  to  no 
more  representation  in  the  senate  of  the  state  than  a  parish 
with  only  53  voters.  And  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature, 
the  representation  is  as  8  to  2.  This  inequality,  in  a  greater  or 
lern  degree,  pervades  the  whole  state. 

In  all  republican  institutions,  the  principles  of  equality  and 
justice  should  be  preserved,  so  far  as  practicable,  without  en- 
dangering their  harmony  and  permanency. 

We  also  beg  leave  to  prasent,  for  your  consideration,  the  aris- 
tocratic feature  in  the  constitution  of  this  state,  requiring  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  property  as  a  qualification  to  a  seat  in  the  le- 
gislature, and  suggest  tlie  propriety  of  so  amending  the  constitu- 
tion, as  to  give  talents  the  opportunity  to  a  seat,  unaided  by  the 
appendage  of  wealth. 

These  and  other  imperfections  which  you  may  discover,  we 
beg  you  may  take  into  consideration,  and  in  your  wisdom  dispose 
of  as  to  vou  may  seem  meet.  Signed  by  38  persons. 

The  question  being  on  the  disposal  of  the  petition,  gov.  Miller 
moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table. 
Mr.  McUullie  asked  the  consideration. 
The  chair  decided  the  first  motion  to  have  preference. 
The  petition  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  large  majority. 
The  convention  took  up  the  special  order  of  the  day,  and  the 
ordinance,  declaring  the  tariff  acts  null  and  void,  was  read. 

The  question  being  on  the  order  to  be  taken,  judge  Colcock, 
moved  that  the  consideration  be  postponed  till  to-morrow.  It 
was  so  postponed. 

The  "exposition"  (published  in  preceding  pages),  was  read 
by  Mr.  Hayne,  and  as  well  as  the  "ordinance"  read  on  the 
2>2d,  ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  tablerf  Concerning 
which  the  reporter  of  the  proceedings  for  the  Charleston  Mer- 
cury says — 

"A  very  large  assembly  crowded  the  senate  chamber,  while 
the  report  and  ordinance  were  read.  At  the  close,  the  whole 
crowd  burst  into  a  peal  of  the  most  delighted  applause.  Men's 
cheeks  flushed,  and  their  eyes  brightened.  They  seemed  to  me  to 
erect  themselves,  with  a  consciousness  of  a  disgrace  shaken  off, 
a  stain  removed  from  the  state — a  heavy  burthen  suddenly  thrown 
down." 

Saturday,  November  24 — last  day.  The  convention  assembled 
according  to  adjournment,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
rev.  Mr.  Freeman. 

The  president  called  for  reports  from  committees,  when  judge 
Colcock  said  the  committee  had  completed  the  business  com- 
mitted to  them,  and  submitted  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  McDuffie.  The  address 
is  directed  to  the  people  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Ca- 
rolina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  occupied 
40  minutes  in  reading.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Turnbull,  the  same 
was  adopted. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  then  taken  up,  viz:  the  ordinance, 
and,  on  motion  of  judge  Colcock,  the  words,  "members  of  the 
legislature  excepted"  were  inserted  in  the  88th  and  100th  line, 
so  that  members  of  the  legislature  are  to  be  exempt  from  taking 
the  oath  to  support  the  ordinance — carried. 

Mr.  Turnbull  then  moved  to  strike  out  of  the  preamble  the 
words  "provide  for  arresting  the  operations"  for  the  purpose  of 
inserting  in  their  place  the  word  "nullify."  So  that  the  pream- 
ble would  read,  "an  ordinance  to  nullify  certain  acts,"  &c. 
which  was  carried,  and  the  word  "nullify"  inserted. 

The  ayes  and  noes  were  then  called  for  on  the  passage  of  the 
ordinance  as  amended,  and  the  same  carried. 
In  the  affirmative  135;  negative  27;  absent  8. 
Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were, 

Messrs.  Brockman,  Burges,  Crook,  Cureton,  Chesnut,  Can- 
non, Clinton,  R.  Ervin,  J.  R.  Ervin,  Evans,  Gregg,  Gibson,  D.  E. 
Huger,  A.  Hugcr,  Levy,  Lowry,  Manning,  Middleton,  O'Neall, 
Philips,  Perry,  J.  P.  Richardson,  J.  S.  Richardson,  Rowland, 
Shannon,  Whitten,  Wilkins— Q7. 

On  motion,  the  convention  then  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  address  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  reading  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  addresses  adopted. 
20,000  copies  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  viz:  10,000  in  pam- 
phlet form,  5,000  to  be  bound  up  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention,  and  5,000  in  loose  sheets  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers.   The  whole  to  be  printed  and  distributed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  president. 
The  convention-then  had  a  recess  until  5  o'clock,  P.  M. 
At  5  o'clock  P.  M.  the  convention  re-assembled,  and  such  of 
the  members  as  approved  of  the  ordinance,  subscribed  their 
names  to  it  on  a  parchment  roll. 

A  resolution  was  passed  that  when  the  convention  adjourn  it 
adjourn  to  meet  again  when  the  president  or  a  committee  to  be 
appointed  by  him  shall  require  its  assembling.  The  committee 
appointed,  in  case  of  the  death  or  disqualification  of  the  presi- 
dent, to  convene  it,  are  Messrs.  Harper,  Hayne,  Harris,  Maynard 
and  Rogers. 


The  convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  a  call  from 
the  president  or  the  committee. 


The  union  party  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings 
except  by  silent  votes,  and  refused  to  sign  the  ordinance.  They 
adopted  a  protest,  which  has  not  yet  reached  us.  We  observe 
further  that  the  union  convention  is  to  b«  immediately  called  to- 
gether. 

Before  adjournment,  the  contention  recommended  the  31st 
day  of  January  next,— the  day  previous  to  that  on  which  their 
ordinance  is  to  go  into  operation,— as  a  day  of  "fasting,  humilia- 
tion and  prayer." 

A  resolution  was  passed  in  convention,  directing  that  copies 
of  the  ordinance,  expositor!  and  addresses,  be  transmitted  by  the 
governor  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  to  be  by  him  sub- 
mitted to  congress:  and  that  copies  in  like  manner  be  submitted 
to  the  governors  and  legislatures  of  the  several  states. 


|But  afterwards  adopted. 


The  following  was  the   vote  of  the  convention,  by  ayes  and 
noes,  on  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance  of  nullification". 

Ayes — James  Hamilton,  jun.  president — Benjamin  Adams, 
St.  Andrews;  James  Adams,  Richland;  L.  M.  Ayer,  Barnwell; 
James  Anderson,  Christ  Church;  Robert  Anderson,  Pendleton; 
William  Arnold,  Laurens;  Richard  Bohon  Baker,  senior,  St. 
Philip  and  St.  Michaels;  John  Ball,  do.  Barnard  E.  Bee,  do. 
Thomas  Boone,  St.  Pauls;  R.  W.  Barnwell,  St.  Helena;  Isaac 
Bradwell,  jr.  St.  James,  Goose  Creek;  Thomas  G.  Blewett, 
Chester;  P.  M.  Butler,  Richland;  John  G.  Brown,  do.  J.  G. 
Brown,  Barnwell;  John  Bauskett,  Edgefield;  A.  Burt,  Abbe- 
ville; Francis  Burt,  jr.  Pendleton;  Baily  Barton,  do.  A.  Bowie, 
Abbeville;  James  A.  Black,  York;  A.  H.  Belin,  Prince  George, 
Winyaw;  Philip  Cohen,  St.  Philip  and  St.  Michaels;  Samuel 
Cordes,  St.  James,  Santee;  Thomas  H.  Colcock,  Prince  Wil- 
liams; C.J.  Colcock,  St.  Philip  and  St.  Michaels;  Charles  G. 
Capers,  St.  Helena;  William  C.  Clifton,  Richland;  West  Caugh- 
man,  Lexington;  John  Counts,  Newberry;  Benjamin  Chambers, 
York;  I.  A.  Campbell,  do.  William  Duboise,  St.  Stevens;  John 
II.  Dawson,  St.  Johns,  Berkley;  John  Douglass,  Chester;  George 
Douglass,  Union;  F.  H.  Elmore,  St.  Bartholomews;  J.  B.  Earle, 
Pendleton;  William  Evans,  Marion;  Edmund  J.  Pelder,  Orange- 
burgh;  A.  Fuller,  Laurens;  Theo.  L.  Gourdin,  St.  Stevens; 
Peter  G.  Gourdin,  Williamsburg;  T.  J.  Goodwyn,  St.  Matthews; 
Peter  Gaillard,  jun.  St.  Johns,  Berkley;  John  K.  Griffin,  New- 
berry; George  W.  Glenn,  Newberry;  Alexander  L.  Gregg,  Ma- 
rion; James  Hamilton,  sen.  St.  Philip  and  St.  Michaels;  Na- 
thaniel Heyward,  St.  Philip  and  St.  Michaels;  Robert  Y. 
Hayne,  St.  Philip  and  St.  Michaels;  William  Harper,  Fairfield; 
Thomas  Harrison,  Pendleton;  John  Hatton,  Newberry;  Thomas 
Harllee,  Marion;  Abm.  Huguenin,  St.  Lukes;  Jacob  Bond  I 'On 
Christ  Church;  John  S.  Jeter,  Edgefield;  Job  Johnson,  New- 
berry; John  S.  James,  Laurens;  M.  Jacobs,  St.  Helena;  J.  A. 
Keith,  Prince  George,  Winyaw;  John  Key,  Edgefield;  Jacob  H. 
King,  Lexington;  Stephen  Lecoste,  Clarcmont;  Frances  Y.  Le- 
gate, St.  Pauls;  Alexander  J.  Lawton,  St.  Peters;  Robert  Long, 
Laurens;  John  Lipscomb,  Abbeville;  John  Logan,  do.  J.  Little-  . 
John,  Union;  A.  Lancester,  do.  John  Magrath,  St.  Philip  and 
St.  Michaels;  Benjamin  A.  Markley,  do.  John  S.  Maner,  St. 
Peters;  William  M.  Murray;  St.  Johns,  Colleton;  R.  G.  Mills, 
Chester;  John  B.  McCall,  Fairfield;  D.  H.  Means,  do.  R.  G. 
Mays,  Edgefield;  George  McDuffie,  Abbeville;  James  Moore, 
York;  John  L.  Miller,  York;  Stephen  D.  Miller,  Claremont;  Jno. 

B.  Miller,  do.  R.  P.  McCord,  St.  Mathews;  John  L.  Nowell,  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Dennis;  Jennings  O'Bannon,  Barnwell;  J.  W. 
Phillips,  All  Saints;  Charles  Paker,  St.  Philip  and  St.  Michaels; 
William  Porcher,  St.  Johns,  Berkley;  Edward  G.  Palmer,  Fair- 
field; Charles  C.  Pinckney,  St.  Philip  and  St.  Michaels;  William 

C.  Pinckney,  St.  Bartholomews;  Thomas  Pinckney,  Pendleton; 
Francis  D.  Quash,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Dennis;"  John  Rivers, 
St.  Andrews;  Donald  Rowe,  Orange;  Benjamin  Rogers,  Marl- 
borough; Thomas  Ray,  Union;  James  G.  Spann,  Claremont, 
James  Spann,  Edgefield;  S.  L.  Simons,  St.  Philip  and  St.  Mi- 
chaels; Peter  J.  Shand,  do.  James  Mungin  Smith,  St.  Lukes;  G. 
H.  Smith,  St.  James,  Goose  Creek;  William  Smith,  Fairfield; 
Stephen  Smith,  Barnwell;  William  Stringfellow,  Chester;  Ed- 
win J.  Scott,  Lexington;  F.  W.  Symmes,  Pendleton;  J.  S.  Sims, 
Union;  T.  D.  Singleton,  Williamsburgh;  Joseph  L.  Stevens,  St. 
Johns,  Colleton;  T.  E.  Screven,  St.  Lukes;  Robert  J.  Turnbull, 
St.  Philip  and  St.  Michaels;  Elisha  Tyler,  Orangeburgh;  Philip 
Tidyman,  Prince  George,  Winyaw;  Isaac  B.  Uhner,  Prince  Wil- 
liams; Peter  Vaught,  All  Saints;  Elias  Vanderhorst,  St.  Philip 
and  St.  Michaels;  John  L.  Wilson,  St.  Philip  and  St.  Michaels; 
Iham  Walker,  St.  Bartholomews,  W.  Williams.  Prince  Wil- 
liams; T.  B.  Woodward,  Chester;  Sterling C.  Williamson,  Rich- 
land; F.  H-.  Wardlaw,  Edgefield;  Abner  Whatlev,  Edgefield; 
J.  T.  Whitefield,  Pendleton;  Samuel  L.  Watt,  Abbeville;  Ni- 
cholas Ware,  Marlborough;  W.  Waties,  Williamsburgh;  Samuel 
Warren,  St.  James,  Santee;  Archibald  Young,  Laurens. 

Noes — Thomas  P.  Brockman,  Greenville;  William  R.  Bur- 
gess, Clarendon;  James  Crook,  Spartanhmgh;  Everard  Cureton, 
Kershaw;  John  Chesnut,  Kershaw;  William  H.  Cannon,  Dar- 
lington; Minor  Clinton,  Lancaster;  J.  P.  Evans,  Chesterfield; 
J.  R.  Ervin,  do.  Robert  Ervin,  Darlington;- Samuel  R.  Gibson, 
Lancaster;  Alfred  Huger,  Sparfanhurch;  Daniel  E.  Huger,  Horn; 
Chapman  Lew,  Kershaw;  Alfred  M.  Lowry,  Chesterfield;  Ri- 
chard J.  Manning,  Clarendon;  Henry  Middleton,  Greenville;  J. 
B.  O'Neal,  Spnitanburgh;  P.  Phillips,  Chesterfield;  B.  F.  Perry, 
Greenville;  John  P.Richardson,  Clarendon;  J.  S.  Richardson, 
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Spartanburgh;  John  G.  Rowland,  Spartanburgh;  C.  S.  Shannon. 
Kershaw;  Silas  It.  Whitten,  Greenville;  Nicholas  Ware,  Marl- 


jorough;  S.  B.  Wilkina,  Darlington. 
Ayes, 
Noes, 


Absent  enrolled, 
Do.       not  enrolled, 


Majority, 
Considerable  more  than  four-fifths. 


169 
110 


President's  closing  address  to  the  convention. 
Gentlemen— 1  cannot  permit  the  opportunity  to  pass  without 
etiiruing  to  you  my  hearty  and  unfeigned  thanks,  for  the  honor 
have  received  at  your  hands  in  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
omplimentary  to  my  poor  services,  during  the  session  of  the 
onvention  which  is  now  about  to  close.  I  ascribe  your  appro- 
ation  of  my  imperfect  discharge  of  duty  to  the  same  fostering 
indness  and  partiality,  which  have  so  frequently  been  extend- 
d  to  me,  by  the  citizens  of  my  native  state.  Permit  me,  in 
iking  leave  of  you,  to  advert  once  more  to  the  crisis,  the  im- 
ortant  crisis  in  which  the  political  affairs  of  the  state  we  all 
>ve  and  honor,  are  placed.  Whether  the  measures  in  which 
re  have  been  engaged  are  to  result  favorably  or  adversely  to  her 
iterests  is  not  for  me  to  know;  I  cannot  know,  nor  can  you. 
Ve  submit  our  cause  to  Him  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies 
f  alt  men  and  of  all  nations,  with  a  confidence  that  whatever 
lay  be  the  issue,  we  have  acted  with  honesty  of  purpose  and 
'ith  purity  of  heart.  We  believe  that  our  cause  is  just,  and 
latit  will  commend  itself  to  the  approbation  of  all  just  men. 
^e  call  for  justice,  and  for  nothing  but  justice. — We  contend  for 
iual  rights,  and  desire  nothing  unfair  or  dishonorable.  We 
lise  our  voices  against  oppression,  and  wish  for  nothing  but  a 
ilcase  from  its  exactions.  We  demand  our  liberties,  our 
icred  liberties,  the  liberties  for  which  our  fathers  struggled, 
id  desire  nothing  else. — We  stand  upon  the  constitution,  we 
ace  ourselves  on  its  ramparts,  and  we  are  determined  to  pe- 
ril or  to  obtain  them.  We  demand  equal  laws,  equal  rights, 
id  are  willing  to  bear  an  equality  of  burthens.with  our  brethren 
'  the  other  states,  and  we  claim  nothing  else.  We  demand 
ir  constitutional  rights,  freedom  of  commerce,  and  freedom 
mi  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  taxation.  We  seek  them  in  a 
irit  of  peace,  of  moderation  and  candor,  and  through  the  in- 
rumentality  of  reason,  of  argument  and  the  efficiency  of  our 
bunals  of  justice.  We  deprecate  strife,  we  deprecate  discord 
id  disunion,  we  deprecate*  the  shedding  of  blood.  We  confi- 
mtly  call  for  an  instance  in  the  history  of  the  world  where  a 
immunity  has  with  greater  honor  to  itself,  and  with  a  more 
rfect  regard  to  good  faith,  performed  all  its  obligations  than 
mth  Carolina,  for  near  half  a  century,  has  to  the  federal  go- 
rnment,  and  to  her  sister  states  of  the  union.  Our  blood  and 
r  treasure  has  been  freely  poured  forth  in  times  of  necessity 
r  the  welfare  of  the  confederacy,  and  it  is  at  all  times  at  the 
mniand  of  the  general  government,  for  lawful  purposes,  and 
r  the  accomplishment  of  constitutional  ends.  The  union  we 
ve,  the  union  we  revere,  and  the  union  according  to  its  origi- 

I  principles,  is  the  subject  for  which  we  contend.  But  if  we 
s  compelled  to  make  the  declaration,  and  if  the  sentiment  is 
ced  from  us,  we  fearlessly  say  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  be- 
e  our  brethren  of  the  other  states,  that  our  liberties  are  dearer 
d  more  valuable  to  us,  by  every  consideration  that  can  ope- 
:e  on  freemen,  than  a  union  that  robs  us  of  our  most  sacred 
hts,  of  our  most  holy  and  valuable  privileges,  that  paralyzes 
;  efforts  of  our  industry,  and  impoverishes  and  desolates  our 
id.— The  liberties  of  South  Carolina  are  the  objects  for  which 
!  contend,  and  those  liberties  we  will  have,  let  the  expense  be 
lat  it  may.  If  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  calls  for 
and  if  our  destiny  in  contending  for  the  constitution  of  our 
intry,  and  our  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  call  for  it,  we 

II  die  in  the  last  ditch  for  South  Carolina  and  for  her  liberties! 
ere  the  president  was  interrupted  by  a  shout  of  applause,  as 
11  from  the  body  of  the  convention,  as  from  the  galleries). 
Gentlemen — Let  us  return  to  qur  homes  and  in  a  spirit  of 
Ection  and  of  kindness  towards  those  who  have  heretofore 
lered  from  us,  prevail  upon  them  to  make  common  cause 
Lh  us  in  resisting  a  common  injury.  Let  us  entice  them  by 
icihation  and  by  acts  of  fraternal  benevolence  to  participate 
Lh  us  in  rescuing  South  Carolina  from  the  burden  of  her  op- 
ission.     We  are  children,  sons  of  one  family,  blossoms  from 

:  same  slock,  why  should  we  differ?  Our  beloved  state,  the 
'ther  of  us  all,  has  spoken,  and  her  sons  will  not  prove  recre- 
;  to  her  voice.     Let  there  be  but  one  heart  and  one  mind  in 

midst  of  us. 
fhe  high  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  this  respectable  body  of 

fellow  citizens  has  made  an  impression  upon  my  mind  which 
e  cannot  obliterate.  My  tongue  cannot  convey  to  you  the 
sting  emotions  of  my  heart.  I  feel  in  nil  its  might  the  solemn 
ponsibility  which  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves;  from  our 
laration  we  cannot  recede,  and  i'  is  our  duty  especially  at 
:  time  to  look  to  the  God  of  justice,  the  Providence  which 

watched  over  us  in  former  times — the  Father  of  mercies  and 

Author  of  our  existence,  and  who  we  trust  is  yet  very  near 
is  all — that  God  who  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and 
i  can  so  arrange  his  dispensations,  as  that  justice  shall  be 
dered  to  those  who  struggle  in  a  just  cause,— for  wisdom  and 


prudence  to  direct  us,  and  strength  and  courage  to  sustain  us  in 
this  and  all  our  undertakings. 

GOVERNOR  HAYNE's  INAUGURAL  SPEECH. 

Fellow  citizens  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives: 

1  appear  before  you  in  obedience  to  your  commands,  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  you  have  assigned  me.  The  chief  magistracy 
of  South  Carolina,  at  all  times  an  office  of  high  dignity  and 
trust,  has  now  assumed  an  importance  which  might  well  induce 
the  most  highly  gifted  amongst  us,  to  hesitate  in.  taking  upon  him- 
self the  fearful  responsibility  which  belongs  to  it.  Putting  out 
of  view  the  cwnsiderations  which  would  have  induced  me  at 
any  time  to  desire  to  be  excused  from  this  service — a  sincere 
distrust  of  my  abilities  to  discharge  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
various  and  trying  duties  which  must  at  this  momentous  crisis 
devolve  on  the  executive,  would  have  deterred  me  from  making 
the  attempt,  but  for  the  conviction,  that  every  man  now  owes  a 
duty  to  his  country  which  he  is  bound,  at  every  sacrifice,  to 
perforin.  Deeply  sensible  of  the  high  honor  conferred  upon  me, 
in  being  selected  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  state,  at 
this  interesting  period,  and  feeling  myself  bound  to  defer  to  your 
judgment,  I  am  constrained  to  yield  an  implicit  obedience  to  the 
public  will,  officially  made  known  to  me  through  you. 

In  taking  this  step  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  which 
are  before  me.  In  a  period  of  intense  excitement,  threatened 
with  dangers  from  without,  and  embarrassed  by  unhappy  divi- 
sions at  home,  it  belongs  not  to  any  wisdom  or  virtue,  merely 
human,  to  reconcile  conflicting  opinions,  harmonize  discordant 
views,  and  meet  the  expectations  of  the  public.  Emergencies 
will  probably  arise,  concerning  which  opinions  will  be  so  divid- 
ed, that  act  as  he  may,  your  chief  magistrate  will  have  to  en- 
counter the  severest  censure  and  reproach.  Nevertheless  I  will 
not  shrink  from  the  task  you  have  assigned  me,  but,  relying  with 
confidence  on  your  cordial  support,  and  on  the  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue, courage  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  I  will  walk  steadily 
forward  in  the  path  of  duty,  indulging  the  hope  that  our  united 
efforts  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare,  honor,  arid  safety,  of 
the  state  may  be  crowned  with  success. 

In  the  great  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  rights  and  liberties,  it  is  my  fixed  determination  to 
assert  and  uphold  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  state, 
and  to  enforce,  by  all  the  means  that  may  be  entrusted  to  my 
hands,  her  sovereign  will.  I  recognize  no  allegiance  as  para- 
mount to  that  which  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  owe  to  the 
state  of  their  birth,  or  their  adoption.  1  here  publicly  declare, 
and  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  shall  hold  myself 
bound  by  the  highest  of  all  obligations,  to  carry  into  full  effect, 
not  only  the  ordinance  of  the  convention,  but  every  act  of  the 
legislature,  and  every  judgment  of  our  own  courts,  the  enforce- 
ment of  which  may  devolve  on  the  executive.  I  claim  no  right 
to  revise  their  acts.  It  will  be  my  duty  to  execute  them;  and  that 
duty  I  mean,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  faithfully  to  perform. 

In  the  administration  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  my  office  it 
shall  be  my  constant  aim,  and  earnest  endeavor,  to  reconcile 
discordant  opinions— to  allay  party  animosities — and,  as  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  to  bring  all  the  citizens  of  Carolina  to  re- 
gard each  other  as  brethren  of  one  family.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  our  criminal  code,  I  am  firmly  resolved  to  "execute  jus- 
tice:" hi  r  shall  endeavor  to  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion,  which  instructs  me  that  this  shall  be  done  "in  mercy." 
I  should  despise  myself,  and  feel  that  I  was  utterly  unworthy  of 
public  confidence,  if  I  were  not  unalterably  determined  to  per- 
form this  most  painful  part  of  my  public  duty  without  "fear,  fa- 
vor or  affection."  The  pure  stream  of  public  justice  shall  not 
be  contaminated  by  personal  feelings,  or  party  animosities. 

And  now,  fellow  citizens,  having  thus  frankly  laid  down  the 
principles  by  which  I  intend  to  be  governed,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  state,  let  us  look  forward,  to  the  pros- 
pect before  us,  in  order  that  we  may  be  prepared,  to  meet  the 
crisis,  as  becomes  men,  firmly  resolved  to  do  our  duty,  in  every 
emergency.  South  Carolina,  after  ten  years  of  unavailing  pe- 
titions and  remonstrances,  against  a  system  of  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  government,  which  in  common  with  the 
other  southern  states — she  has  repeatedly  declared,  to  be  found- 
ed in  usurpation,  utterly  subversive  of  the  rights,  and  fatal  to 
the^prosperity  of  her  people— has,  in  the  face  of  the  world  put 
herself  upon  her  sovereignty,  and  made  the  solemn  decla- 
ration, that  this  system  shall  no  longer  be  enforced  within  her 
limits.  All  hope  of  redress  of  this  grievance,  from  a  returning 
sense  of  justice  on  the  part  of  our  oppressors,  or  from  any  pro- 
bable ch'anse  in  the  policy  of  the  government,  having  fled,  no- 
thing was  left  for  South  Carolina,  but  to  throw  herself  upon  her 
reserved  rights,  or  to  remain  forever  in  a  condition  of  "colonial 
vassalage."  She  has,  therefore,  resolved  to  stand  upon  her 
rights— and  it  is  for  her  sister  states,  now,  to  determine,  what  is 
to  be  done  in  this  emergency.  She  has  announced  to  them  her 
anxious  desire  that  this  controversy  shall  be  amicably  adjusted, 
either  by  a  satisfactory  modification  of  the  tariff,  or  by  a  refer- 
ence of  the  whole  subject  to  a  convention  of  all  the  states. 
Should  neither  of  these  reasonable  propositions  be  acceded  to, 
then  she  will  feel  herself  justified  before  God  and  man,  in  firmly 
maintaining  the  position  she  has  assumed,  until  some  other 
mode  can  be  devised,  for  the  removal  of  the  difficulty.  South 
Carolina  is  anxiously  desirous  of  living  at  peace  with  her  breth- 
ren—she has  not  the  remotest  wish  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  have  connected  her  with  the  great  American  fa- 
mily of  confederated  states.  With  Thomas  Jefferson,  "she 
would  regard  the  dissolution  of  our  onion  with  them,  as  one  of 
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the  greatest  of  evils— but  not  the  greatest — there  is  one  greater: 

SUBMISSION  TO  A  GOVERNMENT  WITHOUT  LIMITATION  OF  POW- 
ERS;" and  such  a  government  she  conscientiously  believes  will 
be  our  portion,  should  the  system  against  which  she  is  now 
struggling,  be  finally  established  as  the  settled  policy  of  the 
country. 

South  Carolina  is  solicitous  to  preserve  the  constitution,  as 
our  fathers  framed  it— according  to  its  true  spirit,  intent  and 
meaning— but  she  is  inflexibly  determined,  never  to  surrender  her 
reserved  rights,  nor  to  suffer  her  constitutional  compact  to  be 
converted  into  an  instrument  for  the  oppression  of  ber citizens. 
She  cannot  bring  herself  to  believe,  that  standing  as  she  does 
on  the  basis  of  the  constitution,  and  the  immutable  principles  of 
truth  and  justice,  any  attempt  will  be  made  by  her  confederate 
states,  and  least  of  all  by  the  government  which  they  have 
created,  for  special  purposes,  to  reduce  her  to  subjection  by  mi- 
litary force.  A  eonlederacy  of  sovereign  states,  formed  by  the 
free  consent  of  all,  cannot  possibly  be  held  together,  by  any 
other  tie  than  mutual  sympathies  and  common  interest.  The 
unhallowed  attempt  to  cement  the  union  with  the  blood  of  our 
citizens,  (which  it  successful  would  reduce  the  free  and  sove- 
reign states  of  this  eonlederacy  to  mere  dependent  provinces), 
South  Carolina  has  solemly  declared,  would  be  regarded  by  her, 
as  absolving  her  "from  all  further  obligation  to  maintain  or  pre 
serve  her  political  connexion  with  the  people  of  the  other 
states."  The  spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  the  very  temper  of 
the  age,  would  seem  to  forbid  the  thought  of  an  appeal  to  force, 
for  the  settlement  of  a  constitutional  controversy.  If,  however, 
we  should  be  deceived  in  this  reasonable  expectation — South 
Carolina,  so  far  as  her  means  extend,  stands  prepared  to  meet 
danger,  and  repel  invasion, come  from  what  quartern  may.  She 
has  warned  her  brethren  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  an 
appeal  to  arms,  and  if  she  should  be  driven,  in  defence  of  her 
dearest  rights,  to  resist  aggression,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
the  innocent  blood  which  may  be  shed  in  such  a  contest,  will 
in  the  great  day  of  account,  be  required  of  those  who  shall  per- 
severe in  the  unhallowed  attempt  to  exercise  an  "unwarran- 
table jurisdiction  over  us." 

If  such,  fellow  citizens,  should  be  our  lot,  if  the  sacred  soil  of 
Carolina,  should  be  polluted  by  the  footsteps  of  an  invader,  or  be 
stained  with  the  blood  of  her  citizens,  shed  in  her  defence — I 
trust  in  Almighty  God,  that  no  son  of  hers,  native  or  adopted, 
who  has  been  nourished  at  her  bosom,  or  been  cherished  by  her 
bounty,  will  be  found  raising  a  panicidal  arm  against  our  com- 
mon mother.  And  even  should  she  stand  alone  in  this  great 
struggle  for  constitutional  liberty,  encompassed  by  her  enemies, 
that  there  will  not  be  found  in  the  wide  limits  of  the  state, 
one  recreant  son,  who  will  not  fly  to  the  rescue,  and  be  ready  to 
lay  down  his  life  in  her  defence. 

South  Carolina  cannot  be  drawn  down  from  the  proud  emmi- 
nence  on  which  she  has  now  placed  herself,  except  by  the  hands 
fif  her  own  children.  Give  her  but  a  fair  held,  and  she  asks  no 
more.  Should  she  succeed,  hers  will  be  glory  enough  to  have 
ied  the  way  in  the  noble  work  of  reform.  And  if  after  making 
:hose  efforts  due  to  her  own  honor,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
:ause,  she  is  destined  utterly  to  fail,  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  fai- 
ure,  not  to  herself  alone,  but  to  the  entire  south,  nay,  to  the 
vhole  union,  will  attest  her  virtue.  The  speedy  establishment 
>ii  the  ruins  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
)eople,  of  a  great  consolidated  government,  "riding  and  rui- 
ng over  the  plundered  ploughman  and  beggared  yeomanry"  of 
mr  once  happy  land — our  glorious  confederacy,  broken  into 
icattercd  and  dishonored  fragments — the  light  of  liberty  extin- 
mished,  never,  perhaps,  to  be  relumed — these — these  will  be  the 
nelancholy  memorials,  of  that  wisdom,  which  saw  the  danger 
vhile  yet  at  a  distance,  and  of  that  patriotism  which  struggled 
doriously  lo  avert  it;  memorials,  over  which  repentant,  though 
inavailing,  tears,  will  assuredly  be  shed,  by  those  who  will  dis- 
:over  when  too  late,  that  they  have  suffered  the  last  occasion  to 
>ass  away,  when  the  liberties  of  the  country  might  have  been 
edeemed,  and  the  union  established  upon  a  foundation  as  en- 
luring  as  the  everlasting  rocks. 

We  may  live  to  witness  these  things.  To  some  of  us,  it  may 
lot  be  allotted  to  survive  the  republic.  But,  if  we  are  only  true 
o  our  duty,  our  example  will,  in  that  dark  hour,  be  a  rich  lega- 
y  to  our  children— and  which  of  us  would  desire  a  higher  re- 
gard, than  to  have  it  inscribed  upon  his  tomb — "here  lies  the 
nan  who  sacrificed  himself  in  a  noble  effort  to  rescue  the  con- 
titution  from  violation,  and  to  restore  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
ry?» 

Fellow  citizens,  this  is  "our  own,  our  native  land;"  it  is 
he  soil  of  Carolina,  which  has  been  enriched  by  the  precious 
Jood  of  our  ancestors,  shed  in  defence  of  those  rights  and  liber- 
ies, which  we  are  bound  by  every  tie,  divine  and  human,  to 
ransmit  unimpaired  to  our  posterity.  It  is  here  that  we  have 
icen  cherished  in  youth  and  sustained  in  manhood,  by  the  gene- 
ous  confidence  of  our  fellow  citizens;  heie  repose  the  honored 
ones  of  our  fathers;  here  the  eyes  of  our  children  first  beheld 
lie  light;  and  here,  when  our  earthly  pilgrimage  is  over,  we  hope 
)  sink  to" rest,  on  the  bosom  of  our  common  mother.  Bound  to 
ur  country  by  such  sacred  and  endearing  ties,  let  others  desert 
er  if  they  can;  let  them  revile  her  if  they  will:  let  them  give 
id  and  countenance  to  her  enemies,  if  they  may;  but  for  us, 
vc  will  stand  or  fall  with  Carolina. 
God  grant  that  the  wisdom  of  your  councils,  sustained  by  the 
ourage  and  patriotism  of  our  people,  may  crown  our  efforts  for 
ie  preservation  of  our  liberties  with  triumphant  success.  But 
in  the  inscrutable  purposes  of  an  all- wise  Providence,  it  should 


be  otherwise  decreed,  let  us  be  prepared  to  do  our  duty  in 
every  emergency. 

If  assailed  by  violence  from  abroad,  and  deserted  by  those  to 
whom  she  has  a  right  to  look  for  support,  our  beloved  state  is  to 
be  "humbled  in  dust  and  ashes,"  before  the  footstool  of  the  op- 
pressor, we  shall  not  rejoice  in  her  humiliation,  nor  join  in  the 
exultation  of  her  enemies,  but  in  adversity  as  in  prosperity,  in 
weal  and  in  wo,  "through  good  report  and  evil  report,"  we  will 
go  for  Carolina. 

And  now,  fellow  citizens,  offering  up  my  most  fervent  prayers 
to  Him  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  nations,  that  lie  will 
prosper  all  your  measures,  and  have  our  whole  country  "in 
His  holy  keeping,"  I  am  ready,  in  the  solemn  form  prescribed 
by  the  constitution,  to  dedicate  myself  to  the  service  of  the  stale. 

December  13,  1832. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  UNION  CONVENTION. 

Columbians.  C.)  Wth  Dec.  1832. 

The  convention  of  delegates  of  the  union  and  state  rights  party, 
assembled  according  to  adjournment,  this  day  at  12  M.  at  the 
Presbyterian  church. 

The  president,  col.  Taylor,  being  absent  on  account  of  indis- 
position, the  viee  presidents,  gov.  Middleton  and  the  boo.  David 
Johnson,  senior  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  called  the  meeting 
to  order. 

On  motion  of  the  lion.  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  ve- 
nerable president  of  this  convention,  to  testify  to  him  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  members  in  his  affliction;  the  high  sense  entertain- 
ed of  his  patriotism  and  estimable  character;  and  the  fond  anti- 
cipations indulged  that  he  will  be  able,  during  the  session,  to 
cheer  them  with  his  presence,  and  to  participate  in  their  delibe- 
rations. 

Mr.  Poinsett,  col.  Gill  and  judge  Johnson,  were  appointed  the 
committee. 

On  motion  of  gov.  Manning,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  ordinance  adopted  by  the  convention  of 
this  state,  to  nullify  certain  acts  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  several  acts  of  the  legislature  proposed  to  be 
adopted  in  obedience  thereto,  demand  the  solemn  and  serious 
consideration  of  this  convention: 

Resolved,  That  the  ordinance  and  acts  aforesaid  be  referred  to 
a  Committee,  to  consist  of  one  delegate  from  each  district  and 
parish,  and  two  from  the  parish  of  St.  Philip  and  .^t.  .Michaels. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  the  committee: 


Ex-governor  Manning,  Judge  O'Neall, 

Judge  Richardson,  James  L.  Pettigru, 

John  Rosborough,  Thomas  F.  Cause, 

P.  Phillips,  Dr.  Bradley, 

D.  S.  Harlee,  John  Carter, 

Jas.  G.  O.  Wilkinson,  Joseph  Grisham, 

J.  Harleston  Reid,  Isaac  Randolph, 

Samuel  Poreher,  Philip  I.  Porchcr, 

Judge  Johnson,  Judge  Huger, 

Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Gen.  Tucker, 

Joseph  Koger,  Simpson  Bobo, 

John  N.  Williams,  Samuel  R.  Gibson, 

Win.  R.  Taylor,  John  N.  Davis, 

J.  S.  Bellinger,  Gordon  Moore, 

W.  M.  Smith,  B.  G.  Allston. 

J.  M.  Righton, 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  people  ofGrccriville,  Spartanbmgh, 
Pendleton,  Chester,  &c.  in  primary  assemblies,  were  laid  before 
the  convention  and  referred  to  the  above  committee. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  12  o'clock 
to  morrow.  The  number  of  delegates  is  estimited  at  150,  and  a 
strong  determination  is  evinced  to  support  the  union  and  the 
laws. 

LEGISLATURE  OF  GEORGIA. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  Tuesday,  November  20th, 
1832,  Mr.  Ryan  laid  on  the  table  the  folloTving  preamble  and  re- 
solutions: 

Whereas,  The  tariff  law  of  the  last  session  of  congress  has  not 
satisfied  the  just  expectation  of  the  people  of  the  southern  states. 

Whereas,  The  recent  attempt  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
with  which  we  sutler  from  the  protective  system,  by  a  state  con- 
vention, not  only  will  probably  be  abortive,  but  is  likely,  if  per- 
sisted in,  materially  to  disturb  the  public  harmony  and  lessen 
the  moral  force  of  the  state.     And 

Whereas,  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  delegates  of  a  mino- 
rity of  the  people,  [alluding  to  the  late  Georgia  anti-tariff  con- 
vention], and  which  are  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  whole  state 
for  ratification,  are  in  several  respects  of  a  most  objectionable 
character,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who  are  the  unquestion- 
able representatives  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  to  interpose  for  the 
purpose  of  tranquilizing  the  public  mind,  and  concentrating  the 
public  will,  by  a  recommendation  of  a  course  of  policy,  which, 
they  trust,  will  obtain  the  general  approbation  of  the  communi- 
ty—therefore, 

Resolved,  That  if  a  southern  convention  be  desirable,  it  is  ex- 
pedient for  the  state  of  Georgia,  to  invite  the  states  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi, to  concur  with  her  in  electing  delegates,  to  a  conven- 
tion, which  shall  take  into  consideration  the  tariff  system  of  the 
general  government,  and  devise  and  recommend  the  most  effec- 
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ual  and  proper  mode  of  obtaining  relief  from  the  evils  of  that 
ystem. 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  people  of 
feorgia  on  this  subject,  the  following  plan  of  a  southern  conven- 
ioa,  be  submitted  to  them,  and  that  their  votes  on  the  same  be 
jceived  at  the  appointed  time  and  places  of  voting  for  county 
Steers,  in  the  several  counties  of  this  state,  on  the  1st  Monday 
1  January  next;  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  vote  on  this  mat- 
:r  who  is  not  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  general  assem- 
ly;  that  the  vote  be  expressed  by  endorsing  on  their  ticket  the 

ords  "southern  convention/'  or  "no  southern  convention:" 
nd  that  a  regular  list  be  kept  of  the  votes  so  endorsed,  and  trans- 
lated to  the  executive  department  by  the  officers  presiding  at 
le  elections. 

Plan  of  a  southern  convention. 

Art.  1.  The  state  of  Georgia  inrites  the  states  of  Virginia,  N. 
arolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi, 
)  concur  with  her  in  electing  delegates  to  a  convention  which" 
lall  take  into  consideration  the  tariff  system  of  the  general  go- 
ermnent,  and  devise  and  recommend  the  most  effectual  and 
roper  mode  of  obtaining  relief  from  the  evils  of  that  system. 

Art.  2.  She  proposes  that  each  invited  state,  shall  send  to  the 
invention,  a  number  of  delegates  equal  to  the  number  of  sena- 
irs  and  representatives  to  which  such  state  is  entitled  in  the 
mgress  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  3.  The  convention  shall  not  take  place  unless  five  (5) 
ates  of  the  six,  which  it  is  proposed  to  invite,  assent  to  the  pro- 
j'sal. 

Art.  4.  The  time  and  place  of  assembling  the  proposed  con- 
Bntion,  shall  be  arranged  and  determined  by  correspondence 
nong  those  who  shall  be  duly  authorised  by  the  states  assenting 
i  this  plan. 

Art.  5.  The  governor  of  this  state  is  authorised  and  desired  to 
mimunicate  the  invitation  and  proposals  contained  in  the  four 
receding  articles,  to  the  governors  of  the  other  states  above 
icntioned,  with  a  request  that  they  be  made  known  to  the  peo- 
le  of  those  states  respectively.  He  is  also  authorised  and  de- 
red  to  arrange  by  correspondence  the  time  and  place  of  assemb- 
ng  the  proposed  convention,  conformably  to  the  provision  of 
le  fourth  article. 

Art.  6.  When  the  time  and  place  for  the  meeting  of  sard  con- 
mtion  are  determined,  the  governor  of  this  state  is  authorised 
id  desired  to  issue  his  proclamation,  with  timely  notice,  for  an 
ection  of  eleven  delegates  by  general  ticket,  to  represent  the 
ate  in  said  convention;  the  election  to  be  regulated  by  the 
ime  principles  as  those  which  govern  the  election  of  members 
f  congress.  It  is  also  desired  and  expected,  that  the  legislature 
r  this  state  will  make  such  provision  as  may  be  necessary  for 
irrying  more  complete  and  readily  into  effect,  the  above  plan, 

it  should  be  adopted  as  proposed. 

Art.  7.  If  the  delegates  assembled  in  a  southern  convention, 
^cording  to  the  above  plan,  shall  agree  on  a  course  of proceed- 
ig  which  they  recommend  to  the  states  represented,  the  gover- 
or  of  this  state  is  authorised  and  desired  to  issue  a  proclama- 
on,  with  timely  notice,  for  an  election  of  delegates  to  a  state 
jnvention,  declaring  the  time  and  place  at  which  it  shall  as- 
jmble.  Such  convention  shall  consist  of  delegates  from  every 
ounty,  equal  in  number  to  that  of  its  members  in  the  house  of 
•presentatives  of  this  state,  and  the  elections  for  said  delegates 
lall  be  regulated  by  the  same  principles,  and  authenticated  by 
ie  same  forms  as  elections  for  members  of  the  general  assembly, 
'o  the  state  convention  thus  elected,  the  recommendations  of 
»e  southern  convention  shall  be  submitted.  If  the  same  are 
riproved  by  the  state  convention,  they  shall  then  be  referred  to 
le  people  for  final  ratification,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  pre- 
iribed  by  said  convention,  and  if  they  are  ratified  by  the  majo- 
ty  of  those  persons  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  general 
ssembly,  the  state  convention  shall  proclaim  that  the  said  re- 
munendations  being  regularly  adopted,  express  the  will  of  the 
iople  Of  Georgia;  and  shall  also  provide  the  mode  of  giving  per- 
lanent  and  authentic  record  to  such  ratification. 

Resolved,  That  if  the  above  plan  of  a  southern  convention  is 
lopted  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  state, 
ven  in  the  manner  therein  described,  it  will  be  the  right  and 
iity  of  the  different  functionaries  of  the  state  government  to 
(lord  all  necessary  aid  in  facilitating  its  execution. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  advise  our  fellow  citizens,  not  to 
ive  their  votes  on  the  resolutions  of  the  convention  recently  ad- 
nirncd,  as  therein  proposed.  That  convention  manifestly,  con- 
sted  of  delegates  from  a  minority  of  the  people;  yet  they  sub- 
ut  their  acts  for  ratification  to  the  whole  people,  according  to  a 
»rm  contrived  by  themselves,  through  the  agency  of  persons  on- 
omtcd  by  themselves,  while  they  themselves  remain  final  jud»e*  of 
le  ratification  proposed.  To  sanction  such  a  procedure  would 
pen  a  door  for  tliejrrosscst  imposition,  would  establish  an 
larming  precedent  fi^teprping  the  rights  of  the  majority,  and 
light  ultimately  expose  us  to  all  the  horrors  of  discord  and  an- 
rchy. 

Resolved,  That  while  wc  would  provide  a  corrective  for  the 
ossiblc  continuance  of  those  evils  of  which  we  have  so  much 
iason  to  complain,  we  still  hope  that  t.ie  regular  operations  of 
le  general  government  will  supercede  the  necessity  of  any  ex- 
aordinary  measures  on  the  part  of  the  southern  people;  and 
lat  we  recognize  the  happiest  augury  of  better  things,  in  the 
rowing  certainty  of  the  re-election  of  that  illustrious  patriot, 
kiulrew  Jackson. 

The  preceding  resolutions  were  taken  up,  and,  after  long  de- 
ate,  and  warm  opposition,  passed  97  to  57.' 


After  which  the  following  additional  resolution  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Bates,  and  carried  by  a  vote  of  102  to  51: 

"Resolved,  That  we  abhor  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  as 
neither  a  peaceful  nor  constitutional  remedy;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, as  tending  to  civil  commotion  and  disunion;  and  while  we 
deplore  the  rash  and  revolutionary  measures  recently  adopted 
by  a  convention  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  we  deem  it  a 
paramount  duty  to  warn  our  fellow  citizens  against  adopting  her 
mischievous  policy." 

Speaking  of  the  above,  the  Georgia  Courier  says: 

Many  who  voted  in  the  negative  on  this  resolution,  declared 
they  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  whole  proceeding  of  the  Ca- 
rolina convention,  but  thought  it  impolitic  to  say  any  thing  in  re- 
lation to  them  at  this  time.  But  for  this  consideration  we  are 
informed  there  would  not  have  been  20  votes  against  it. 

The  following  are  the  yeas  and  nays  on  Mr.  Ryan's  preamble 
and  resolutions: — 

Yeas— Anderson,  Akin,  Ash,  Bates,  Black,  Blackburn,  Byrd, 
Howen,  Brown,  Bryant,  Buffington,  Burks,  Bumey,  Burks, 
Chastain,  Cox,  Curry  of  Lincoln,  Davies,  Day,  Deunard,  Eas- 
ley,  Ector,  Edmondson,  Engrain,  Exum,  Ezzard,  Gholston, 
Glascock,  Grubbs,  Harris  of  Pike,  Harrison,  Haynes,  Hinton, 
Hilliard  of  Dooley,  Hilliard  of  Ware,  Howell,  Hull,  Hatcher, 
Hutchings,  Irwin,  Johnson  of  Henry,  Kelley.  King  of  Crawford, 
King  of  Mcintosh,  Liddell,  Lewis,  Long,'  Lowe,  Lockhart, 
Martin,  Mays  of  De  Kalb,  Mitchell,  Moore,  Morgan,  McCoy, 
Mosely,  Murray,  Overstreet,  Pace,  Pierce,  Phillips,  Pitman, 
Rawls,  Rhodes,  Roberts,  Robinson,  Rogers,  Rutherford  of  Wash- 
ington, Ryan,  Rivers,  Saffold,  Sellers,  Sims,  Shelton,  Sheets, 
Smith  of  Coweta,  Smith  of  Henry,  Shine,  Solomon,  Stamper, 
Stanford,  Starke,  Steelman,  Strickland,  Taylor,  Towles,  Thur- 
mond, Thweatt,  Varner,  Walker,  Ware,  Wayne,  Wilson  of 
Early,  Wiggins,  Wood  of  Coweta,  Wood  of  Hall,  Wilcox. 
Young  of  Irwin. 

Nays— Allen,  Blackwell,  Barr,  Blackshear  of  Lowndes, 
Blackshear  of  Laurens,  Calhoun,  Cone,  Clifton,  Crawford, 
Curry  of  Washington,  Daniel,  Flcwellen,  Floyd,  Flourney.  Gib- 
son, Graves  of  Clark,  Graves  of  Newton,  Groce,  Harden,  Har- 
deman, Hardman,  Haralson,  Harris  of  Elbert,  Hamilton,  Hud- 
son, Hubbard,  Janes,  Jones,  Johnson  of  Morgan,  King  of  Greene, 
Kittles,  Malone,  Mays  of  Butts,  McCall,  Merriwether,  Mcln- 
tyre,  Neal,  Nichols,  Ilea,  Redding,  Robson,  Rutherford  of  Mon- 
roe, Sparks,  Spivey,  Stroud,  Sharp,  Thornton,  Turner,  Vinson, 
Warren,  Wilson  of  Warren,  Williams,  White,  Williamson, 
Young  of  Oglethorpe. 

In  senate,  Wednesday,  December  5. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  the  governor: 
Executive  department,  Geo.  Milledgeville,  Dec.  5,  1832. 

At  the  request  of  governor  Hamilton  of  South  Carolina,  I 
herewith  lay  before  the  general  assembly  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  late  convention  of  that  state,  which  he  desires  should 
be  laid  before  both  branches  of  the  legislature  of  this  state. 

Having  so  recently  submitted  to  the  legislature  my  general 
views  in  relation  to  the  subjects  connected  with  these  proceed- 
ings, I  forbear  at  this  time  intruding  upon  the  legislature  such 
reflections  as  have  been  forced  upon  my  mind  upon  reading  the 
proceedings— emanating  as  they  do  from  one  of  the  enlightened 
state-  if  this  confederacy.  For  the  present  let  it  suffice  for  me 
to  remind  you  of  the  closing  advice  of  our  venerable  Washing- 
ton. 

"Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of 
your  hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment." 

"The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  you  one  people, 
is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so,  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in 
the  edifice  of  your  real  independence;  the  support  of  your  tran- 
quillity at  home,  your  peace  abroad;  of  your  safety;  of  your  pros- 
perity; of  that  very  liberty  you  so  highly  prize.  But  as"  it  is  easy 
to  foresee,  that  from  different  causes  and  from  different  quar- 
ters, much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to 
weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth,  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against  which  the  batteries  of  in- 
ternal and  external  enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  active- 
ly, (though  often  covertly  and  insiduously)  directed;  it  is  of  emi- 
nent moment  that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense  value 
of  your  national  union — to  your  collective  and  individual  happi- 
ness; that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovea- 
ble attachment  to  it,  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and  speak 
of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety;  discounte- 
nancing whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in 
any  event  be  abandoned,  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first 
dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country 
from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  to- 
gether the  various  parts."  WILSON  LUMPKIN. 

The  joint  committee  on  the  state  of  the  republic,  to  whom 
were  referred  sundry  resolutions  from  the  legislature  of  the  state 
of  Tennessee,  made  a  report  concluding  with  the  following  re- 
solutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Georgia 
does  not  concur  with  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee,  in  re- 
commending a  change  in  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  public 
lands. 

Resolved,  That  the  general  government  has  no  power  under 
the  constitution  to  distribute  any  part  of  the  public  revenue  to 
the  states  and  territories  for  the  purposes  of  education. 
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(K^-For  important  proceedings  concerning  the  tariff— see  page 
290.    There  is  not  time  for  further  remarks. 

$3~We  have  felt  very  unwilling,  at  the  present  busy  season, 
to  occupy  the  pages  of  the  "Register"  with  the  productions  of 
our  own  pen— but  it  seemed  a  duty  to  offer  some  remarks  on  a 
■ubject  which  has  so  long  and  earnestly  interested  us;  and  wc  re- 
spectfully ask  a  cool  and  dispassionate  examination  of  the  facts 
suggested,  or  stated,  in  the  leading  article  of  the  present  sheet: 
which,  though  hastily  prepared  and  rapidly  Written  out,  js  be- 
lieved to  be  as  entirely  correct,  in  all  its  points,  as  it  can  be  ren- 
dered. 

A  few  extra  copies  of  this  number  will  bo  printed,  which  wc 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  some  of  the  members  of  con- 
gress, and  other  distinguished  persons.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
many  new  things  are  now  respectfully  offered  to  their  considera- 
tion—but, perhaps,  some  are  placed  under  new  lights,  and  cer- 
tain suggestions  made  that  it  will  be  well  to  think  on. 

(t@~A  very  large  and  highly  respectable,  and  general,  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  was  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Ex- 
change on  Thursday  last,  at  12  o'clock,  at  which  resolutions 
were  passed  earnestly  approbating  the  constitutional  doctrines 
contained  in  the  president's  proclamation.  We  shall  register 
the  proceedings  hereafter. 

Ci5-"Get  thee  glass  eyes,"  says  Shakspcare.  Wc  need  more 
— steam-power-optics  to  read  all  the  public  papers  and  proceed- 
ings now  passing  through  the  press;  and  yet  something  more — 
steam-power  minds  also,  to  digest  the  mass  of  matter  presented, 
and  determine  the  rightfulness  of  its  various  parts!  We  shall, 
chiefly,  content  ourselves  with  registering  as  much  as  we  can  of 
this  matter. 

A  very  interesting,  and  long  debate  took  place  in  the  senate, 
on  Monday,  on  Mr.  Poindcxter's  resolution  calling  upon  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  to  make  a  report  concerning  the  tariff, 
&c.  We  cannot  give  it.  The  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table— 
19  to  11. 

We  have  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  of  Rohcrt  Y.  Hayne,  go- 
vernor of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  in  opposition,  or  reply,  to 
the  proclamation  of  Andrew  Jackson,  president  of  the  United 
States — issued  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  legislature  of 
the  state.  (See  page  287.)  It  fills  six  capacious  columns,  and, 
being  received  late  in  the  week,  room  cannot  be  made  for  it. 
The  general  character  of  this  paper  will  be  readily  apprehended 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Haxpic  has  "registered  his 
oath"  to  support  the  ordinance.  He  sets'  out  with  calling  upon 
the  people  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  "dangerous  and  per- 
nicious" doctrines  contained  in  the  president's  proclamation — 
and  concludes,  with  requiring  them  "at  all  hazards,"  to  support 
the  "dignity"  and  "liberties"  of  the  state.  It  is  a- very  ably 
written  and  strong  paper — as  well  as  very  resolute  and  severe. 

The  "National  Intelligencer"  of  Thursday  contains  a  long 
"address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  signed  "A  mem- 
ber of  the  [S.  C]  convention,"  probaMy  written  by  Mr.  McDuf- 
fie,  and  to  be  considered  as  expressing  the  opinions  of  the  nul- 
lifying members  of  congress  from  South  Carolina.  It  is  severe- 
ly against  the  manner  and  matter  of  the  president's  proclama- 
tion—and is  ateo  an  abre  paper.  The  milliners  are  in  a  "perfect 
foam"  at  the  president's  proclamation,  as  is  observed  in  one  of 
the  South  Carolina  journals. 

I  We  do  not  intend  to  republish  this  article— as  well  because  it 
is  given  out  anonymously,  as  for  the  reason  that  we  suppose 
our  readers  have  enough  of  such  things. 

"Effects  of  the  tariff!"  Wc  earnestly  invite  tlie 
kttention  of  members  of  congress  to  the  document  No.  13 
U  the  present  session,  laid  before  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives on  the  14th  instant— for  we  fear  that  hardly  half  a 
Jozen  of  them  will  read  and  examine  it,  as  they  should! 
p  shews  that  the  effect  of  our  protecting  tariff  laws  surely 

|VAS  TO  REDUCE  THE    PRICE  OF  COMMODITIES  ! 

A  bill  was  reported  by  the  committee  of  ways  and 
neans  "to  exempt  merchandise  imported  under  certain 
ireumstances"  from  the  operation  of  the  iaxv  of  May 
828;  the  provisions  nF  «'Ls-.v.    :-  j  ■•■-   -«    -  -•  « 


subjected  goods,  "ordered"  under  the  old  law,  to  the  im- 
position of  duties  under  the  new  act;  and  the  claim  for 
the  allowances  prayed  for  by  importers,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  must  needs  be,  in  many  cases,  entirely  just.  And  in 
admitting  this,  we  maintain  our  old  position — that  duties 
lev:ed  on  foreign  commodities  imported  five  not  ahvays 
taxes  on  consumers.  The  merchants  say  that  they  paid 
the  extra  duties  in  the  cases  stated,  and  so  made  heavy 
losses  on  importations,  which  they  had>  not  time  to  coun- 
termand, &c.  and,  probably,  so  it  happened. 

We  wish  that  we  could  make  room  for  this  strong  do- 
cument, at  once.  It  is  however  so  preciotts,  that  we  shall 
not  fail  to  make  our  readers  well  acquainted  with  its  con- 
tents, after  the  rising  of  congress,  if  the  "system  shall 
not  be  swept  by  the  board."  as  some  say  that  it  xvill  be — 
on  the  demand  of  South  Carolina!  "Wc  shall  see" 
whether  the  same  men  who  passed  and  approved  the  law 
of  1832,  wi'l  repeal  the  law  before  the  period  assigned 
for  its  commencement — without  haying  obtained  any  new 
lights  concerning  its  probable  operation — before  its  effects 
are  ascertained !  We  believe,  (and  anxiotfsfy  desire  that 
all  men  may  reflect  upon  the  matter  suggested),  that  the 
derangemeut,  or  destruction,  of  business  which  will  fol- 
low that  laxv,  (taken  in  connexion  with  other  circumstan- 
ces), may  induce  many  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  to 
think,  and  feel,  that  enough  has  been  done,  for  the  present 
— that  much  has  been  yielded  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  or 
to  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  estimated  wants  of  the  go- 
vernment,—>and  that  MOKE  cannot  be  surrendered  with- 
out great  sacrifices  Of  the  vital  interests  of  the  free  labor- 
ing classes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  are 
"the  bone  and  sinew"  of  the  republic. 

But  to  proceed  with  this  document.  It  contains  24 
pages,  and  is  made  up  of  letters  and  statements  and  affi- 
davits of  the  following  persons  or  firms—all  extensive 
dealers  in  English  and  other  dry  goods,  imported: 


F.  &  R.  Thompson,  Phila. 
Wright,  Blake  &  Co.  Boston. 
Grant  &  Seaver,  " 

Jer.  Fitch  &  Co.  " 

John  H.  Bradford  &  Co.  " 
Edward  Clark  &  Co.  " 
Phineas  Foster,  " 

Henry  Gassett  &  Co.  " 
Homer  &  Dorr,  *« 

Putnam  8c  Pratt,  " 


S.  D.  Bradford,  Boston 

Berrj.  Rich  &  son,     " 

Windsor  Fay,  *■* 

John  D.  Bates, 

A.  I.  Lewis,  Philadelphia 

Wm.  N.  Steel, 

T.  C.  Rockhill,  " 

F.  Worley,  " 

Samuel  Comlcy  " 

Geo.  Riston,  " 

James  Pogue,  " 

And  the  testimony,  in  general,  is  verified  by  the  affida- 
vits of  the  parties,  made  and  presented  in  due  form,  to 
the  national  legislature. 

This  mass  of  testimony  shews,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
.S*.  I).  Bradford,  "THAT  NEARLY  EVERY  ARTI- 
CLE ON  WHICH  THE  DUTY  WAS  RAISED  ON 
THE  30TH  JUNE  [1828]  RATHER  DECLINED 
THAN  ADVANCED  IN.PRICE."  This,  we  have  of- 
tentimes said  was  .the  fact,  as  well  after  the  tariff  of  1824, 
as  after  that  of  1 828.  Some  believed  us,  and  some  did  not. 
But  Mr.  Bradford says  in  his  statements,  that  "the  noc- 

TltlNE  OF  Mil.  NlLES  WAS,  FOR  ONCE,  VERIFIED,  THAT 
LATINO  A  HIGH  DUTT  OFTEN  LOWERS  THE  FHICE  OF  AN 
ARTICLE,  AND  REDUCING  THE  DUTY  INCREASES  ITS  VA- 
LUE." Me.  Bradford  adds,  "my  house  are  large  opera- 
"tors,  and  our  commercial  connexions  are  extensive  in 
"Creat  Britain,  Russia  and  India;  and  we  imported  free- 
"ly  in  1828,  and  can  truly  say,  that  nearly  every  article 
"•«  imported  was  actually  worth  less  to  ns  after  the  30th 
"June,  than  in  the  previous  year,  1827,  under  the  old 
"duty."  And,  having  mentioned  a  heavy  loss  sustained 
on  Russian  goods,  he  says — "We  may  apply  the  same 
remark  to  broad  clotlis,  "flushings,  plains,  kerseys,  vest- 
ings,  serges,  ft 'an?iels,  and  nearly  every  other  arti- 
cle on  which  the  duty  was  INCREASED."  How  su- 
premely ridiculous  does  this  statement  make  the  "calcu^ 


of  which,  in  regard  to  all  articles 
vcept  iron    went   into  operation  on  the  30th  June,  and  I  lations"  of  Mr.  Cambreleng,  and  others,  a 
Vol.  XLIII — Sir,  19. 
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We  believe  this  testimony,  not  only  because  of  the  re- 
spectability of  those  who  have  presented  it  under  oath, 
but  for  the  reason  that  ive,also,  knoiv  it  is  generally  true. 
We  said  that  it  -would  be  so,  in  the  face  of  all  the  fright- 
ful figures  of  Messrs.  Cambrelevg  and  McBuffie — a?ju 
so  it  was.     We  knew  what  had  happened  after  the  ta- 
riff of  1824,  and  easily  believed   that  it  would  happen 
again.     And  we   offer  "this   further  prophecy — that   the 
price  of  several  important  articles,  the  duty  on  which  loas 
reduced  by  the  law  of  lust  session,  will  advance  in  price 
before  the  end  of  the  year  1 83.1,  if  that  law  remains  un- 
changed.    Such  was  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  the 
laws  of  1824  and  1828,  as  herein  stated  and   conclusively 
shewn:  yet  blockheads  will  insist,  and  fools  suppose,  that 
duties  on  goods  imported  must  needs  be  taxes  on  consum- 
ers— notwithstanding    the    notorious    fact,    that    certain 
kinds  of  cottons  are  sold  for  a  less   sum  than  the  amount 
of  the  duty  payable   on  such  goods  imported.     The  ass 
knoweth  how  to  gather  food  from  thistles,  and  swine  ob- 
tain   some    degree  of  knowledge   through   experience. 
Not  so  with  our  theorists.     The  books  and  doctrines  of 
England,  sent  out  for  foreign  use,  and,  like  Peter  Pin- 
dar's razors,  made  "to  sell,"  are   the  guides  which  they 
follow^ — the  sun  »  hich  enlightens  our  "free  trade  philoso- 
phers."     And  they  recommend,  that  America  should  re- 
ceive English  fustians  and  calicoes,  though  England  will 
not  receive  American  bread  and   meat,  in  exchange  for 
them.     And  yet  these  same  philosophers,  when  France 
levied   a   duty   of  18   dollars   per   ton    on    our   vessels, 
thought   it   clear   "as  proofs  from  holy  writ,"  that  we 
ought  to  levy  a  duty  of  18  dollars  per  ton  on  French  ves- 
sels, and  it  was  done.     To  be  sure,  ships  are  not  cotton 
mills,  though  there  is  a  much'  larger  capital  vested  in  the 
latter  than   in   the  former,  and  France  is'nt  England! 
These  are  wide  distinctions,  indeed! 

In  another  letter,  it  is  positively  asserted,  that  increas- 
ed orders  were  not  sent  abroad  for  goods  in  consequence 
of  an  expectation  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1828. 
"Tub  reverse  is  the  fact" — "the  imports  were  not 
large,  nor  upon  an  increased  scale."  Another  says  '■'■the 
additional  duties  did  not  create  a  general  appreciation  in 
the  value  of  merchandise. "  Such  is  the  sum  of  the  testi- 
mony, given  on  oath. 

These  are  the  chief  articles  named  which  "rather  de- 
clined than  improved  in  price."  Some  of  them  materi- 
rally  "declined." 

Wool,  Russia  goods,  generally, 


Broad  cloths,  Cotton      do.  do. 

Flushings,  Worsted  do.  do. 

Bookings,  Paddings, 

Plains,  Fearnaughts, 

Kerseys,  Baizes, 

Vestings,  Hosiery, 

Serges,  Blankets, 

Flannels,  Molasses. 

Hemp, 

The  reduction  of  price  on  some  of  the  articles  are  spe- 
cially stated— take  the  following  examples.  Adrianople 
wool  was  worth  14@15  cents  previous  to  the  tarift  of 
1828 — 'but,  with  5^  cents  per  lb.  duty,  added,  was  sold 
from  11  to  12^!  and  such  cassimercs  as  cos;  importers 
160  cents  per  yard,  under  the  tariff  of  1824,  were  sold 
by  them  for   150@155,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sort  of  exaggeration 
in  the  numerous  statements  made.  We  have  no  doubt 
of  the  reality  of  the  facts  generally  presented.  We 
think  that  the  law  (probably  without  design,  or  for  the 
want  of  care),  passed  too  promptly  into  operation — and 
do  believe  that  a  large  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  in- 
creased duty  on  some  leading  articles  imported,  (without 
having  calculated  the  passage  of  the  tariff  law  of  1828) 
was  really  paid  by  the  importers—  not  by  the  consumers 
of  the  goods. 

We  know  that  these  facts  "capsize"  the  entire  theorv 
of  such  sagacious  and  figure-ma  lufacturirig  men  as  Mr. 
Cambreleng — but  we  cannot  help  that!  The  "honorable 
gentleman"  just  named,  officially  reported  the  coasting 
tonnage  of  Great  Britain  at  a  greater  sum  (in  figures) 
than  is  the  amount,  of  all  the  tonnage  in  the  "whole  uni- 
versal world,"  including  first  rate  ships  of  war  and  In- 
dian birch  canoes;  and  Mr.  McBuffie  has,  in  like  man- 
ner, shewn,  that  the  producer  of  cotton  loses  40  bales  out 


of  every  100  exported,  in  duties — though  he  might  bring 
back  gold  and  silver,  (which  pay  no  duty),  in  exchange 
for  his  crop,  if  he  pleased.  But,  according  to  this  theo- 
ry, the  planters  are  so  very  stupid  that  "they  sacrifice 
40  per  cent,  on  the  whole  value  of  their  crops,  to  pam- 
per the  pride  and  feed  the  avarice  of  tire  northern  manu- 
facturers! Did  it  never  occur  to  Mr.  McDuffie,  that 
American  cotton  sells,  in  England,  for  just  as  much  mo- 
ney as  Brazilian,  East  Indian,  or  even  British  West  In- 
dian cotton,  of  the  same  quality? — and  that  this  loss  of  40 
per  cent,  might  be  avoided  by  bringing  back  untaxed 
silver,  instead  of  "taxed"  cloths  and  calicoes?  If  is  not 
easy  to  speak  of  such  gross  misrepresentations,  or  palpa- 
ble absurdities,  in  moderate  terms; 

To  return  to  our  subject,  and  mention  other  leading 
articles  on  which  the  duties  payable  have  been  changed. 
In  1798  the  dutyr  on  salt  [say  Turk's  island],  was  20 
cents  per  bushel,  and  the  price  67  cents.  In  1S07,  there 
was  no  duty,  and  the  price  was  50@55.  In  1813,  duty 
20  cents,  price  more  than  100;  in  1S30,  duty  20  cents, 
price  45(5^47;  in  1831,  duty  15  cents,  price  50@55;  at 
present  (Dec.  1832)  the  duty  is  10  cents,  and  price  50 
cents. 

In  the  12  yrears  ending  with  1827  the  duty  on  molasses 
was  5  cents  per  gallon  and  the  average  price  was  37^  cts. 
per  gallon.  In  the  three  years,  1S28,  1829  and  1830,  the 
duty  was  10  cents,  and  the  average  price  not  more  than 
27  2-3  cents  per  gallon.  The  price  now  is  30@34  cents, 
the  duty  being  reduced  to  5  cents. 

In  1816  the  duty  on  coffee  was  5  cents  per  lb.  and  the 
price  21  cents — and,  with  the  same  duty,  the  average 
price,  from  1816  to  1822,  seven  years,  both  included,  was 
26  cents,  nearly;  in  1S28,  1829  'and  1830,  duty  5  cents, 
and  average  price  13^  cents.  In  1831  duty  2  cents,  price 
12;  at  present,  December  22,  1S32,  duty  one  cent,  price 
12^15  cents— average  13|. 

These  figures*  are  not  "works  of  fancy"  or  of 

[what  must  not  be  said  of  honorable  gentlemen!]  They 
are  drawn  Irom  the  plain  plodding  prices  current  of  the 
years  stated,  and  there  cannot  be  any  material  error  in 
them.  What  may  be  the  effect  of  the  new  tariff  law,  if 
suffered  to  go  into  operation,  no  human  being  can  ven- 
ture to  foretel;  but  that  some  articles,  on  which  the  du- 
ties have  been  much  reduced,  will  rise  in  price,  we  have 
no  manner  of  doubt.  Several  kinds  of  cloths  will  be  dearer 
than  at  present — especially  sattinetS' — a  manufacture 
that  was,  probably,  worth  from  six  to  eight  millions  a  year, 
and  furnished  the  middle  classes  of  the  people  with  unpre- 
edly  cheap  and  decent  and  useful  clothing;  and  we 
much  question  -whether  even  if  the  price  of  teas  will  be 
reduced  in  consequence  of  the  exceedingly  diminished 
duty ! — for  it  is  our  settled  opinion,  that  the  market  was 
oftentimes  glutted  because  of  the  capital  to  be  derived 
from  the  long  credit  alloived  on  the  high  duties  recently 
payable,  which  needy,  or  dishonest,  speculators,  as  well 
in  teas  as  other  articles,  have  found  very  convenient! 
One  West  India  voyrage  has  often  begat  a  second,  to  pay 
the  duties  on  the  first — and  so  on,  until  the  speculation 
was  completed  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  speculator — ■ 
tempted  to  go-on  to  the  last,  as  men  pay  2  and  3  percent, 
per  month,  for  interest  on  money. 

We  do  not  teach' — we  never  have  taught,  that  increased 
duties  must  necessarily  reduce  price — though  some  have 
disingenuously,  or  dishonestly,  represented  us  as  doing 
so;  but  this  we  have  said,  and  proudly  repeat  on  the 
authority  of  the  facts  just  presented,  that  increased  duty 
does  not  either  naturally,  nor  necessarily,  increase  price 
— which  is  more  regulated  by  supply  and  demand,  tban 
by  the  amount  of  the  impost.  "  When  an  increased  duty 
increases  the  domestic  supply,  or  checks  the  consump- 
tion of  a  foreign  article,  the  price  of  that  article  may  de- 
cline or  advance — "according  to  circumstances!"  Thus, 
the  price  of  molasses  was  reduced  in  1828  and  subsequent 
years,  because  of  the  excessive  duty  imposed  in  the  year 
just  given.  It  stopped. the  distilleries — and  tlfe  diminish- 
ed price  was  the  loss  of  planters  of  Louisiana,  or  in  the 
West  Indies — chiefly  the  latter,  because  that  their  molas- 
ses, only,  we  believe,  was  used  in  the  great  eastern  dis- 
tilleries. On  the  oib.r  hand,  the  reduced  pi  ice  of  cotton 
goods,  for  example,  has  been  chiefly  caused  by  the  do- 
mestic  supply,  and   their  reduced   price  was,  perhaps, 


*These  represent  the  wholesale  prices. 
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about  equally  the  loss  of  America?!  and  JJritish  manufac- 
turers of  such  goods — each,  because  of  the  rivalry  of  the 
other,  beiug  compelled  to  accept  diminished  profits.    And 
so  we  might  proceed  through  a  long  list  of  articles,  rest- 
in"  uoon  the  same  principles.      When  the  writer  of  this 
■was  asked  by  a  high  public  functionary,*  in  April  last, 
with  an  apparent  zeal  to  preserve  the  protecting  system 
ia  all  its  efficiency— "But  what  would  you  do  to   bring 
down   the   revenue   to  the  wants   of  the  government?'? 
The  prompt  reply  was,  '■'■You  must  run  into  prohibitions. 
Begiu  with  cotton  goods.    Say  to  the  manufacturers,  that 
the  minimum  valuation  shall  be  increased  live  cents  per 
square  vard,  for  ten  successive  years— and  you  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  revenue  derivable  from  the  importation  ot 
such  goods,  while  materially  diminishing  the  cost  to  con- 
sumers, and  securing  a  large  market  for  that  domestic 
production  -which  is  the  grand  staple  of  the  south,"\  or 
words  to  this  effect.      We  do   not  suppose  there  is  one 
man  in  the  United   States,  (acquainted  with  the  subject), 
who  can  doubt  the  soberness  of  the  conclusion  at  which 
we  arrived,  in  respect  to  this  matter,  however  extraordi- 
nary it  may  appear  to  visionary  free  traders  and -warmly 
excited  or  juggling  politicians.    W  e  knew  that  our  largest 
cotton  manufacturers  had  been,  perhaps  ever  since  1816,1 
more  fearful  of  the  domestic  competition  than  of  a/air  one 
from  abrjoad.     We  knew  that,  for  this  reason,  these  were 
rather  opposed  to  the  tariff  of  1824,  so  far  as  it  affected 
cotton  goods, — and  that  more  such  were  indifferent  as  to 
the  success  of  the  bill  of  1828,  with  relation  to  their  ma- 
nufactures; and  the  fact  was  as  they  apprehended— that 
sudden  and  great  reductions  in  the  price  of  cotton  goods 
followed  the  enactment  of  each  of  these  laws,  because  of 
the  mightily  increased  domestic  competition  and  supply. 
With  such  facts  before  us — there  was  no  difficulty  in  say- 
ing, that  a  duty  on  cotton  manufacticres,  running  into 
prohibition,  would  reduce  price.     And  though  the  profits 
of  proprietors  might  be  thereby  reduced,  a  much  increas- 
ed employment  would  he  gained  for  the  xvorki?ig  people. 
Aud  so  it  was  in  respect  to  the  primary  manufactures  of 
iron,  one  or  two  particular  articles  excepted.     The  iron 
masters,   in  the  Harrisburg  convention  of  July;,    1827, 
warmly  opposed  the  asking  for  an  increase  of  duties, 
saying  that  such  increase  would  excite  the  home  pro- 
duction and  reduce  price!     But  the   writer  of  this  re- 
sisted them — and  said,  that  such  was  the  principle  and 
object  of  the  '■'■American  Syste?n;"  and  that,  to  preserve 
the  system,  they  should  submit  to  the  loss  which  they  anti- 
cipated.    A   reduced   price   followed — such   hammered 
bar  iron  as  had  averaged  102^  dollars  per  ton,  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  kc.  in  1825,  1826  and   1827,  fell  to 
DO  in  1830,  and  had  an  average  of  80,  in  1831.     The  pre- 
sent price  of  such  iron  is  $85  per  ton.     And  the  English 
and  Russian  iron  makers  submitted  to  yet  greater  reduc- 
tions in  price — such  English   iron  as  sold   lor  an  average 
of  £11  per  ton  in  1825,  1826  and  1827,  fell  to  £6  in  1829, 
1830  and  1831 ;  and  Russia  iron  [of  nearly  like  quality  as  our 
own]  wh'reh  sold  for  more  than  £13  per  ton,  [in  Russia] 
in  the  first  given  years,  fell  to  £ll  in  the  three  last.    Can 
any  man  believe  that  these  reduced  prices  had  no  relation 
to  the  increased  quantity  made  in  the    United  States? 
And,  are  not  the  facts  stated  made  manifest  in  the  wil- 
lingness with  which  the  iron  makers  and  cotton  manufac- 
turers submitted  to  large  reductions  of  duty  by  the  tariff 
of  1832,  compared  with  that  of  1828?     On  bar  iron,  the 
duty  has  been  reduced  from  $22  40  per  ton  to  18  dollars;^ 
and  on  cotton  manufactures  generally,  from  an  average  of 
48  5-8  per  cent,  to  one  of  42, — >as  estimated  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  in  his  "comparative  statement"  of 
May  last. 

But  intending  only  to  have  taken  a  brief  notice  of  the 
statements  of  the  merchants,  we  have  run  into  other  ana- 
logous subjects,  and  cannot  consent  to  defer  or  suppress 
them,  at  the  present  time.  But  we  have  not  said  the  one 
half  of  what  might  be  properly  said  on  this  occasion. 


The  facts  stated  are  only  "types"  of  many  others,  of  like 
aspect  and  bearing,  and  practical  result.  Under  the  ope- 
ration of  these  facts,  we  implore  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  states,  in  congress,  to  take  Heed 
what  they  do!  Much  has  been  conceded — to  gratify  the 
prejudices  of  persons  in  the  south,  or  equalize  the  reve- 
nue to  the  wants  of  the  government.  That  the  new  law 
will  rather  increase,  than  reduce,  the  price  of  yet  "pro- 
tected articles"  to  consumers,  (in  cases  wherein  the  du- 
ties payable  upon  tbem  have  been  considerably  diminish- 
ed), we  have  no  manner  of  doubt;  and  its  effect  is  to  bo 
ascertained  on  the  labor  and  prosperity  of  our  country — 
which   no  man,  nor  set  of  men,  can  eorrectlv  estimate. 


*  Being  invited  by  that  functionary  to  the  interview  and  dis- 
cussion. 

t  There  is  far  more  American  cotton  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  than  in  any  other  country,  England  excepted. 

X  Except  as  to  printed  goods,  and  a  few  other  sorts,  protected 
by  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828. 

§  This,  however,  was  considered  the  lowest  point  to  which 
they  eould  go— with  safety  to  their  establishments. 


We  believe  that  the  agri cultural  interest  will  mainly  suf- 
fer, because  of  the  alterations  that  have  been  made  in  tie 
tariff — and  that  both  grain  growers  and  wool  producci  s 
must  be  content  with  much  smaller  prices.  But,  let  the 
ne-w  law  be  tried.  The  effervescence  in  South  Carolina 
should  not  be  permitted  to  have  the  shadow  of  an  influ- 
ence on  this  important  concern.  We  love  the  union— 
but  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  single  state,  by  threatening 
or  by  force,  to  nullify  a  law  of  the  union,  not  yet  in  o-pe- 
ration,  and  exacted  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation*-— 
the  union  is  not  worth  a  straw,  and  the  sooner  it  is  dis- 
solved the  better!  If  the  right  to  nullify  be  admitted — ■ 
it  will  not  stop  with  the  state  named.  Others,  more  pow- 
erful to  do,  will  nullify  other  laws — and  nullification  be- 
come "the  standing  order  of  the  day;"  and  our  fair  and 
beloved  country  present  one  wide  scene  of  uproar  and 
confusion,  desolation  and  terror,  conflagration  and  blood. 
Delaware  may  as  well  collect  duties  on  goods  passing  up 
her  river,  as  South  Carolina  refuse  the  payment  of  duties 
on  goods  arriving  at  Charleston.  The  "sovereign"  right 
of  each  is,  and  must  be,  the  same.  Neither  admits  or 
an  arbiter! 

It  is  then  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the  protected  in- 
dustry of  the  people  of  the  United  States  has  not  increas- 
ed the  money-price  of  commodities  to  consumers.     We 
care  less  for  the  cause  of  this  result  than  for  the  result 
itself.     It  is  so — and  no  man  can  deny  it.     Some  say  it  is 
on  account  of  the  appreciated  value  of  money — but  this  is 
not  true:  money  was  never  cheaper  in  this  "countrv  as  it 
was  during  the  short  period  of  the  tariff  of  1828.     In  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year,  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
negotiated  a  heavy  loan,  at  five  per  cent,  and  received 
thereon  a  premium  of  fifteen  dollars  and  9  cents,  percent* 
The  price  of  a  day's  labor,  and  of  every  commodity,  may, 
and  will,  vary — "according  to  circumstances;"   but  the 
current  value  of  all  things  is  determined  by  the  current 
uses  of  them;  and  the  general  worth  of  money  has  been 
twenty  per  cent.  less  since  the  tariff  of  1828,  than  it  was 
in  any  four  years  before  the  enactment  of  our  protecting 
laws.    It  is  impossible,  then,  that  a  lessened  value  of  goods 
can  have  been  caused  by  an   increased  value  of  money. 
Some  other  eause  must  be  found  out.     We  ascribe  it  to 
EXCITED  COMPETITION,  which  has  led  to  improved 
machinery, and  enlisted  the  most  profound  science  into  the 
service  of  the  common  arts.  -The  millwright  has  become 
a  mathematician,  the  soap-boiler  is  a  chemist,  and  the 
brick-maker  a  student  in  geology.     Mind  has  been  loos- 
ened by  the  spirit  of  competition — and,  it  may  be  said 
without  a  metaphor,  that  its  advances  "are  wonderful  in 
our  eyes."     Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the 
long  and  earnestly  protected  and  highly  excited  naviga- 
tion of  the  United  States.     The  black  cook  of  captain 
Crowninshield's  barge,  (the  famous  "Cleopatra"  of  her 
day),  was  called  from  his  employment  of  preparing  fowls 
for  the  spit,  to  calculate  a  lunar  in  her  cabin,  (when   in 


*Look  at  the  yeas  and  nays!  The  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives  from  the  six  New  England  states  divided — 17  for 
and  17  against  the  bill — 5  absent.  And  the  seven  southern  states 
divided— 27  for  and  27  against  the  bill,  and  3  absent.  The  east- 
ern gentlemen,  except  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  thought 
that  too  much  had  been  given  up,  and  the  southern  gentlemen, 
except  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  believed  that  much 
had  been  sained.  And  the  members  from  the  middle  and  west- 
ern states"settled  the  question  between  the  two,  giving  88  votes 
foT  and  only  21  against  the  law  of  1832;  and,  of  the  21  in  the  ne- 
gative, 12  were  from  Pennsylvania. 

We  have  had  lying  over,  for  a  considerable  time,  an  article  on 
the  votes  on  the  tariff  bills  of  1824, 1828  and  1832.  It  is  the  mad- 
doRcrtnw  the  south,  that  the  "Yankees"  were  the  authors  of 
these  "abomination^;"  but  the  fact  is,  that  on  these  three  laws 
the  New  England  vote  stood  48  for  and  63  against  them. 
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the  Levant),  for  the  astonishment  of  a  large  party  of  Eng- 
lish naval  officers,  for  whom  it  was  his  duty  also  to  pro- 
vide a  dinner,  being  the  guests  of  his  worthy  and  gene- 
rous" commander.*  But  such  has  been  the  progress  ai 
improvement,  through  competition,  that  the  once  splen- 
did "Cleopatra*1  barge  would  not  excite  extraordinary 
attention  in  these  days  of  magnificent  packet-ships  and 
palace-like  steam-vessels — whose  beauty  is  yet  the  least 
of  their  perfections.  The  one,  built  and  fitted  and  go- 
verned by  new  principles,  rather  invites  than  fears  the 
gale;  and"  the  other,  with  a  witchery  of  power,  steadily 
ascends  the  "inclined  planes"  of  our  vast  rivers,  and 
sometimes  conquers  the  torrent, — rendering  the  rapidly 
descending  water  subservient  to  ascending  purposes,  by 
her  more  rapidly  operating  wheels.  Such  are  the  fruits 
of  a  protected  navigation.  And  our  vessels  of  war  are  the 
admiration  and  the  model  of  the  world. 

We  then  say,  fearlessly,  that  the  reduced  price  of  ma- 
nufactured articles,  in  general,  has  been  caused  by  the 
excited  competition  of  the  United  States,  France  and 
other  countries,  and  chiefly  at  the  lessened  profit  of  Ettg- 
lish  manufacturers  and  their  operatives,  who  had  held  a 
monopoly,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Is  proof  of  the  rightfulness  of  this  proposition  desired? 
We  have  it  abundantly  in  the  reduced  prices  paid  for 
labor  in  England,  and  the  increased  amount  of  wretched 
beings  cast  into  her  pauper  establishments. 

And  must  not  cotton  be  subject  also  to  the  laws  of  com- 
petition?     Is  quantity  to  have  no  elfect  on  price?     This 
effect  cannot  be  nullified!     In  1802  we  exported  27  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  ami,  perhaps,  hardly  consumed  3  mil- 
lions at  home.     In  1832  we  shall,  probably,  export  near 
300  millions  of  pounds,  and  consume  85  or  90  millions 
at  home.     The  quantity  of  cotton  grown  in   the  United 
States  has  been  about  trebled   since  1820,  and  the  in- 
crease may  even  yet  be  computed  at  100,000  bales  a  year, 
communibns  amus.     In  1823  the  average  price  of  cotton 
was  11  cents — but  in   1824,  a  "tariff  year,"  15   cents:  in 
1827,  the  price  was  9  cents — in  1828,  also  a  tariff  year, 
10  cents.     The  tariff  laws  then,  did  not  injuriously  affect 
price.     We  shall  not  say  that  they  improved   it — •though 
that  assertion    might    he    sustained    by   suppressing   the 
truth,  so  often  practised  by  our  opponents!     The  reason 
■was  in  the  greater  supply — 173  millions  of  lbs.  exported 
in  1S23,  produced  less  money  than  142  millions  exported 
in  1824;  and  294  millions  exported  in  1827,  were  valued 
at  one  cent  per  lb.  less,  than   204  millions  exported  in 
1828 — and  298  millions  being  exported  in  1830,  the  price 
was  again  reduced  to  9  cents,  the  same  as  in  1827.     It  is 
therefore  made  "as  clear  as  day-light"  that  the  quantity 
Df  cotton  produced  regulates  its  value  in  the  market!     Is 
not  tikis  a  wonderful  discovery.1'    If  South  Carolina  could 
"nullify"  the  ivrto  and  rich  cotton  fields  of  Louisiana  and 
Alabama,  no  present  complaint  would  be  made  concern- 
ing a  reduced  value  in  cotton!     And  we  venture  to  say, 
ivithout  the  fear  of  contradiction — that,  if  Great  Biu- 
I-4IN  "regulated"  the  import  of  cotton,  as  she  regulates 
he   importation   of  flour  and   other  provisions,  and   the 
iroducts  of  our  forests  &oH  fisheries,  South  Carolina  would 
ihout  ten  times  more  loudly  for  restricted  trade,  than  she 
tow  shouts  for  "free  trade;"  yet  because  Great  Britain 
reely  purchases  cotton,  and  cotton  only,  of  us — it  is  de- 
*aniiki),  in   words  of  "blood  and    slaughter,"  that   we 
hall  freely  receive  all  the  products  of  Great  Britain  !f 
lut,  is  it  not  impudent  in  the  Englishmen,  who  have 
fikeii  such  a  leading  part  in  the  discussions  of  our  coun- 


try concerning  the  tariff,  to  talk  about  "free  trade"'  In 
1831,  we  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  her  dominions 
the  value  of  $47,956,717,  but  she  received  of  us  only  the 
amount  of  $3f>,u27,789' — most  of  our  valuable  products 
being  as  prohibited  by  her,  while  her  manufactures  are, 
generally,  received  at  a  moderate  duty:  though  in  the 
year  just  given,  necessity  permitted  the  reception  of  about 
five  millions  worth  of  our  bread  stuffs!  The  general 
balance  in  her  favor  is  10  or  12  millions  a  year,  and  yet 
persons  have  the  superlative  impudence,  ox  iikh  bkhalf, 
to  recommend  '■free  trade''''  to  its!  Let  them  go  "home" 
and  recommend  it  there.  If  they  shall  succeed  in  induc- 
ing Cheat  Britain  to  open  her  ports  for  the  liberal  recep- 
tion of  our  productions,  let  them  come  again  to  us,  and 
ice  -will  liberally  commune  -with  them.  But  until  then,  we 
must  consider  them  as  being  both  impertinent  and  disho- 
nest men.  "This  is  the  plain  English  of  the  matter." 
Let  them  "return  from  whence  they  came" — and  there 
bring  into  practice  the  doctrines  which  they  frreach. 

No  disinterested  person  is  more  desirous  that  the  cot- 
ton planters  should  make  good  profits  than  we  are;  and 
we  think  that  such  profit  is  best  secured  by  building  up 
the  home  market.  England  excepted,  the  United  States 
is  a  greater  cotton  consumer  than  any  nation  in  Europe. 


*  We  have  no  proof  of  tliis  (act— but  it  was  so  stated  at  the 
ime  ofcnpt  Cs  excursion  that  we  believed  it.  It  is  not  ui  all 
•nprohahle,  considering  the  peculiar  taste  and  talent;!,  and  am- 
is means  ofcapt.  Crowninshield. 

f  When  the  charter  of  the  English  Mast  India  company  shall 
xpire,  and  the  vast  and  densely  populated  regions  subject  to 
lat  company  be  opened  to  individual  cnterprize  and  capi- 
il — then  will  American  cotton  be  taxed  in  England;  or  if  not 
i,  only  because  cotton  will  be  produced  at  a  much  lc>s  money 
[.st  for  labor  in  the  Bast  Indies,  than  in  th  •  United  States.  The 
vterest  on  Ike  capital  rented  in  the  person  of  a  slave  with  us,  will 
Ire  the  labor  of  a  free  person  in  India.  With  these  we  cannot 
jute  into  competition.  The  fall  of  the  East  tmHa  company 
ill  have  a  mighty  influence  on  the  price  of  cotton.  It  is  alrea 
/  regarded  in  England  as  a  most,  important  event. 
Large  quantities  of  flour  are  being  imported  into  England  from 
e  Bast  Indies.  The  duty  on  such  Hour  is  equal  to  67  Cents- 
it  jriM  now,  on  our  Hour,  more  than  350  cent*!  Here  i<  a  line 
Kicimuu  of  English  "free  trade." 


Even  France  receives  much  less  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  than  we  work-up,  of  our  own.  In  the  last  year, 
we  exported  about  221,000,000  lbs.  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  How  much  of  which  was  exported  from  these 
countries  we  cannot  just  now  ascertain,  but  probably 
(judging  by  former  returns),  not  less  than  21  millions — 
leaving  200  millions  for  use  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Now,  by  well  authenticated  returns,  there  were  used  in 
the  factories  in  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut.  Vermont,  N. 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  the  amount  of  77,757,316  lbs*  in  1831,  and 
if  the  factories  omitted  in  these  states,  or  not  at  all  re- 
turned in  others,  be  allowed  for, — the  home  market,  for 
the  factories  only,  approached  nearly  one  half  of  the 
whole  British  consumption  of  American  cotton.  Is  this 
nothing?  Jt  is  something — and  the  fact  is  notorious,  that 
so  great  is  this  home  market,  QfJ=that  it  is  first  served,  by 
fixing  a  higher  price  on  cotton,  than  British  factors  and 
agents  are  authorised  to  give  as  the  crop  comes  in.  Let 
the  planters  ask  their  merchants  in  New  Orleans,  Mobile, 
Savannah  and  Charleston,  whether  the  home  demand  is 
not  always  a-head  of  the  foreign  one — except  in  some 
season  of  speculation. 

Ai  I  after  all — what  is  the  crop  of  cotton?  Say  its 
average  worth  is  35  millions.  The  whole  product  of  the 
labor  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  worth,  at  least, 
1,200  millions!  The  product  and  manufacture  of  wool 
is  worth  more  than  the  whole  crop  of  cotton — and  even  the 
manufacture  of  the  last  named  article,  (exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material),  was  worth  about  25  millions 
last  year,  in  the  factories  of  the  states  above  named,  only. 
The  product  and  manufactures  of  iron  are  worth  much 
more.  But  we  cannot  go  on  with  particulars,  and  must 
cut-short  this  article — 'the  length  of  which  already  forbids 
its  insertion,  at  this  time,  unless  fori  ed.  In  relation  how- 
ever to  another  staple,  we  may  ask — what  would  be  the 
price  of  tobacco  in  Virginia,  if'  the  duty  in  England  was 
3d.  per  lb.  instead  of  3  shillings?  And  the  first  Mould 
he  a  duty  of  from  50  to  100  percent,  ad  valorem!-— •though 
that  rate  is  so  much  complained  of  in  British  goods! 
Where  is  "the  fire  of  the  flint?"  Has  "old  Virginia 
tired?'" 

Bat  after  all — the  cultivation  of  cotton  affords  the  most 
profitable  employment  for  capital  of  any  other  pursuit  in 
the  United  Slates.  The  great  profits,  on  the  average 
crop,  have  been  stated  in  congress,  by  practical  planters, 
and  others,  and  the  facts  offered  were  not  questioned.  At 
the  moment  of  writing  this  paragraph,  we  meet  with  the 
following  from  a  Florida  paper: 

Tallahassee,  Dec.  1.  Jl  gold  mine.  We  arc  credibly 
informed  that  a  planter  who  resides  on  the  Waukulla  in 
this  county,  has  made  nine  bales  of  cotton  to  the  hand,  of 
excellent,  quality,  the:  last  season.  Two  of  his  neighbors 
made  seven  hales  to  the  hand.  This  is  not  actually  a 
goldmine,  but  it  is  better  than  one.  [Floridian. 


•There  are  perhaps  not  less  than  -10  or  50  cotton  mills  in  the 
states  not  named  which  are  not  included  in  this  aggregate. 
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But  ive  must  conclude — though   one   lact  presses 
closely  upon,  and  assumes  such  intimate  connexion  wi 


The  hales  prohahly  average  330  Ihs.  and  the  price  ob- 
tained  hy  the  planter,  is  ahout  9  cents* — say  30  dollars  a 
hale.  Then  it"  only  five  hales,  (instead  of  seven  or  nine) 
he  made  to  the  hand,  each  laborer,  hesides  subsisting 
himself  and  others,  produces  an  annual  value  of  150  dol- 
lars. That  there  is  no  such  profitable  pursuit  in  the 
north,  is  manifest  from  the  fact — that  free  labor,  in  agri- 
culture, is  hired  for  less  than  an  average  of  100  dollars  a 
year,  subsistence  being  furnished  by  the  employer — nor 
do  the  operating  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  and  com- 
mon free  laborers,  obtain  so  large  a  clear  profit  as  slaves 
earn  for  their  masters,  when  making  five  bales  of  cotton 
to  the  hand.  How  then  can  the  planters  he  so  "oppress- 
ed," that  they  would  take  i'com  free  labor  that  pittance  of 
firotection  which  prevents  them  from  being  placed  on  a 
evel  with  English  laborers, — 'One  half  of  whom  are,  at 
least,  occasional  paupers — compelled  to  cast  themselves 
on  their  parishes,  for  stinted  allowances  of  the  coarsest 
food?  God  forbid  that  such  shall  ever  be  the  state  of 
things  in  our  country! — and  if  it  should,  a  suffering  peo- 
ple will  not  permit  its  continuance.  We  cannot  go  back 
to  the  condition  of  1821 — when,  though  provisions  were 
cheap,  (superfine  flour  at  3£  dollars  per  barrel,  &c. )  mo- 
ney was  dear,  because  of  the  small  demand  for  labor — 
and  thousands  of  worthy  persons  sought  unusual  employ- 
ment, even  on  the  high-ways,  that  they  might  obtain 
honest  bread.  We  have  some  valuable  remarks,  by  a 
friend,  on  this  subject,  which  shall  he  given  hereafter. 

On  the  whole — it  is  certain  that  the  complaints  of  the 
cotton  planters  have  no  foundation  for  grievances  impos- 
ed by  the  tariff*.  There  are,  as  we  have  often  remarked, 
other  and  much  deeper  causes  for  the  excitement  into 
which  they  have  been  Morked. 

one    fact 

ith 
others,  that  we  know  not  how  to  stop.  Perhaps,  the  sub- 
ject may  soon  be  resumed,  ami.  carried  out.  We  have 
also  a  mass  of  statistical  facts  before  us,  to  sustain  all 
that  we  have  said — and  a  great  deal  more.  These  should 
be  arranged  and  added — but  room  cannot  be  had  for  them 
now.  If  the  new  law  is  suffered  to  go  into  operation, 
(as  we  trust  that  it  will),  it  is  probable  that  this  hastily 
written  article  may  be  revised  and  extended,  and  support- 
ed by  such  references  as  must  carry  a  conviction  of  its 
truths  into  the  mind  of  every  liberal  and  unprejudiced 
man.  The  facts  are  with  us,  and  we  claim  a  preserva- 
tion of  the  protecting  system  as  a  iinatural  and  unaliena- 
ble right" — as  indispensable  to  the  independence  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States — as  due  to  American  citi- 
zens, that  they  may  have  reciprocity  in  all  their  relations 
with  foreign  countries.  When  these  shall  permit  us  to 
enjoy  a  free  trade  ivith  them — it  will  be  time  enwtgh  to 
grant  them  a  free  trade  with  us. 

The  cry  is  "down  with  the  tariff,"  and  preserve  the 
union!  What,  give  to  the  250,000  people  of  South  Ca- 
rolina the  DICTATION  of  measures  which  are  opposed  by 
the  1,500,000  of  Pennsylvania?  Down  with  the  ta- 
riff— tomahawk  the  jtavy  (devoted  to  the  protection 
of  navigation),  hksokt  to  direct  taxes,*  payable  ac- 
cording to  representation,  &c.  &c.  and  it  requires  no  spi- 
rit of  prophecy  to  proclaim,  THAT  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  WILL  SURELY,  AND  SWIFT- 
LY, BE  DISSOLVED. 

The  PROCLAMATION.  We  have  an  extensive  and  in- 
teresting collection  of  co-temporaneous  opinions  express- 
ed on  the  late  proclamation  of  the  president — but  are  un- 
able to  make  room  to  insert  them.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  "workings"  of  this  extraordinary  and  import- 
ant paper,  on  different  parties  and   persans;  and  its  ef- 

*If  "the  protective  principle  in  the  tariff  laws  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  federal  compact,"  as  contended  for 
by  many,  and  especially  in  certain  resolutions  now  before  the 
legislature  of  Virginia— it  is  manifestly  a  violation  of  the  "spi- 
rit and  intent  of  the  federal  compact, "  that  taxation  and  repre- 
sentation should  not  go  hand  -in-hand:  and  that  a  mere  revenue 
duty  on  goods  imported,  without  direct  taxes  in  aid  of  the  public 
expenditures,  would  be  a  gross  imposition  on  t/ve  free  people  of 
the  United  States.  Open  the  ports — let  us  have  real  free 
trade,  without  impost  or  navy,  and  go  back  to  fundamental 
principles'. 


or  Virginia,  are  yet  to 


fects,  whether  on  South  Carolina" 
be  ascertained. 

In  general,  the  principles  of  the  proclamation  are  warm- 
ly, and,  with  extid'ordinary  unanimity,  approved  by  the 
people  of  all  the  states,  and  of  all  parties,  north  of  the 
Potomac — and  they  have  been  adopted,  or  endorsed,  at 
the  great  meeting  held  in  FaneuU  Jlall,  Boston,  by 
Messrs.  Webster,  Otis,  Perkins,  and  others,  as  stated  in 
a  subsequent  page.  So  also  at  other  places.  But  in  Vir- 
ginia— the  "state  rights"  members  of  the  legislature, 
adhering  to  their  interpretations  of  the  resolutions  of  1799, 
have  been  thrown  into  a  quandary- — and,  while  disapprov- 
ing the  proceedings  had  in  South  Carolina,  seem  dispos- 
ed to  support  the  principles  on  which  these  proceedings 
are  founded!  Yet  the  "Enquirer"  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  Jiot  more  than  two  or  three  milliners 
in  the  house  of  delegates,  and  that  nullification  is  esteem- 
ed a  "heresy,"  &c.  How  these  things  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled, is  past  our  comprehension;  for,  if  each  state  is  "so- 
vereign," the  right  to  "nullify"  any  act  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, must  be,  and  remain,  with  each  of  the  states- 
each  rendering,  for  itself,  a  supreme  construction  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  And  while 
the  resolutions,  just  reported  in  Virginia,  reject  the  "re- 
medy" resorted  to  by  South  Carolina,  they  are  to  stand 
as  a  "protest"  against  the  principles  of  the  president's 
proclamation}  and  maintain  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede 
from  the  union,  which  is  the  highest  possible  grade  of 
nullification! — and  yet  nullification  is  called  a  "heresy  !" 
The  lines  in  all  the  discussions  that  we  have  seen  of  these 
things,  are  so  very  fne,  that  we  cannot  discern  them;  and 
the  logic,  in  many  of  its  parts,  becomes  as  incomprehen- 
sible to  us  as  the  dialogue  concerning  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  which,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  begins  with,  "It 
is,  and  it  is  xot."  But  we  have  not  leisure  to  pursue 
this  subject. 

The  principles  of  the  proclamation,  however,  pancake 
the  doctrines  of  the  "Virginia  school,"  and  cover  much 
of  the  ground  assumed  by  the  old  "federal"  party  of 
1798;  and,  we  are  free  to  say,  that  there  are  several  points 
made  in  the  proclamation  which  we  could  not  have  ac- 
cepted in  years  past,  being  then  fearful  of  consolida- 
tiojt — which,  like  a  raw-head-and-bloody-bones,  spread 
terror  into  the  ranks  of  the  "democratic"  party.  But  a 
more  close  reflection  on  the  principles  and  necessity  of 
the  union,  lightened  by.  experience  obtained  from  practi- 
cal operations,  have  long  made  us  apprehend  more  danger 
to  the  peace,  prosperity  and  liberty  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, from  a  factions  spirit  in  the  states,  than  ill  the  ac- 
quisition and  exercise  of  new  powers  by  the  general  go- 
vernmenti — and  to  believe  that  the  latter  would  he  vir- 
tually dissolved,  whenever  the  tribunals  established  to 
construe  the  constitution,  should  lose  their  supreme  power 
— unless  under  amendments  of  the  constitution,  made  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  itself.  And, 
while  not  proceeding  to  the  lengths  which  some  do.{  as  to 
the  organization  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States- — -we  hold  it  morally  impossible  that  peace  can  exist, 
in  any  country,  without  a  settled  interpretation  of  the  law 
and  peaceful  submission  to  a  permanent  authority,  vested 
with  final  jurisdiction  and  conclusive  power.  With  whom, 
or  in  what  manner,  this  power  may  be  most  properly 
vested,  is  always  open  to  argument' — but  that  it  should 
exist,  admits  of  no  dispute.  It  is  better  to  exist  even  in  the 
svvorh  of  an  Oliver  Cromwell  or  JK'apoleon  Bonaparte, 
than  not  exist  at  all — for  without  it,  perpetual  civil  con- 
tentions must  be   endured;  and   every  man's  home  be- 

*Since  this  article  was  written  we  have  a  some  light  on  this 
subject.  See  subsequent  articles  under  the  heads  South  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia. 

fWe  are  bound, however  to  add,  by  way  of  a  "won  -commital," 
that  many  things  happening  within  the  last  two  or  three  year?, 
have  convinced  us— that  then' is  much  more  power  in  the  "cen 
tial''  government,  than  we  had  ever  before  supposed  it.  possible 
could  exist  in  that  government— the  effects  of  which  are  yet 
only  partially  developed,  in  the  support,  or  abandonment,  of 
measures,  and  the  altered  opinions  ofperson*  and  parties,  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  policy  of  the  country  and  the  rights  of 
individuals,  in  manv-inipoitant  respects.  But  these  things  are 
with  "the  people."  If  for  good,  we  shall  enjoy  them;  if  for 
evil,  endeavor  to  bear  our  part  of  the  burthen  with  patience,  in 
due  submission  to  the  law — and  so  quietly  wait  for  a  "moving 
of  the  waters." 

tAnd  to  which  many  more  had  proceeded— <;until  the  wind 
changed,"  a  short  time  ago. 
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come  bristled  with  points  of  steel,  for  self-preser 
So   it    was  in  Poland,   in   the   davs  of  the  "rein 


nation, 
•public," 
■when  the  flash  of  the  tabre  and  the  thunder  of  thereto 
were  seen  and  heard  together?  and  (he  right  reason  of 
things  was  determined  by  the  nunWer  ot  dead  bodies 
strewed  over  the  field  of  civil  war.  And  what  is  Po- 
land? The  very  den  of  the  despot — the  land  of  refute 
■slaves! 

W  e  shall,  however,  present  one  of  the  extracts  refer- 
red to,  at  the  commencement  of  this  article.  It  is  taken 
from  a  late  number  of  the  "Boston  Gazette,''''  which  is 
nn  ardent  supporter  of  the  present  administration  of  the 
United  States,  anti-tariff,  and  anti  every  thing,  to  which 
that  administration  has  been  opposed: 

"The  proclamation  of  the  president  is  a  very  fortunate 
doeument  for  Mr.  Webster;  and  if  that  distinguished 
gentleman  plays  his  cards  skilfully,  he  can,  'as  easy  as 
kiss  your  hand,'  be  at  the  head  of  the  administration  par- 
ty within  a  twelvemonth.  The  door  has  been  thrown 
wide  open  to  him— -anA  if  he  does  not  forthwith  enter  the 
administration  temple,  the  fault  will  be  his  own." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  procla- 
mation closely  follow  the  sound  doctrines  taught  by  Mr. 
Webster,  in  his  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  llayne,  on  Mr. 
Foot's  resolution,  delivered  in  the  senate  on  the  26th 
Jan.  1830 — concerning  which  speech  (and  simply,  perhaps, 
because  it  was  Mr.  Webster's!)  we  have  also  some  curi- 
ous extracts  which  may  be  revived  on  a  future  day,  for 
the  gratification  of  those  who  love  consistency! 

We  do  not,  perhaps,  understand  the  drift  of  the  pre- 
ceding article  copied  from  the  "Boston  Gazette" — but 
this,  we  think,  is  easily  seen — that  the  great  body  of  the 
th 
and  fearlessly,  in   most  of  the  doctrinal  points 


,    ..  ^  uuim,  .^  V.COUJ    o._^.ir      uicii    inc  gicai   uuu_y   ui   in 

people  will  support  the  president  of  the  United  States 
faithfully  and  fearlessly,  in  most  of  the  doctrinal  point 
of  the  proclamation,  and  without  regard  to  their  peculiar 
notions  on  the  ordinary  "politics  of  the  day."  The  time 
seems  to  have  arrived  for  a  final  and  constitutional  settle- 
ment of  great  principles,  and  to  establish  the  "suprema- 
cy oftlie  law*  as  well  over  the  minds  of  men,  as  over  the 
action  of  states — and  we  hope  that  it  will  not  pass  with- 
out a  perfect  adjustment  of  both  theoreiiccd  and  practical 
nullification:  that  every  question  will  be  fairly  and  fully 
met  and  decided.  Let  the  union  be  preserved — the  pride 
and  the  glory  of  all  who  love  liberty,  and  rejoice  in  the  I 
success  of  liberal  institutions — or  let  it  be  given  up,  with 
a  frank,  but  debasing  confession,  that  the  people  are  not 
capable  of  self-government,  and  must  have  emperors  and 
kings,  established  priesthoods  and  large  standing  armies, 
'Ho  preserve  them  from  themselves!'''' 

Mr.  Clay  recently  visited  Princeton  college  to  place  a  student 
there.  He  was  invited  to  a  public  dinner  at  Philadelphia  as  he 
passed  thiough  that  city,  but  declined  it.  On  his  return,  he  stop- 
ped there,  and,  in  one  day,  was  called  upon  by  several  thousand 
persons— a  dense  stream  passing  for  more  than  four  hours.  He 
made  a  short  speech  in  reply  to  an  address  of  a  committee  from 
the  manufacturers  and  working  men.  A  deputation  from  St. 
John's  church  invited  him,  in  form,  to  attend  the  religious  servi- 
ces and  oration  relative  to  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton.  His 
engagements  prevented  him  from  accepting  this  invitation.  He 
attended  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  in  company  with  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, and  was  loudly  cheered  at  his  entrance  and  departure. 

The"Pennsylvanian"  thus  courteously  noticed  the  visit  of  Mr. 

„y_ W<!  Preserve  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  taste  of  the  times. 
Among  the  curious  exhibitions  which  have  lately  amused  the 
laughter-loving  community,  there  has  been  none  more  trulj  lu- 
dicrous than  that  got  up  by  the  'national  mount  a  banks'  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  off  their  'lion  of  the  west.'  The  spectacle 
was  duly  announced  tor  several  days,  in  all  their  papers— and, 
as  admission  to  the  menagerie  was  'free  gratis  for  nothing,'  a 
crowded  house'  was  confidently  expected.  Washington  Hall 
was  the  scene  of  the  amusement;  the  ultra-tariff  men  shook 
hands  with  the  father  of  the  'American  System,'  and  be^ed  him 
to  'keep  it  up,'  while  all  old  blue-light  federalists  bent  the  knee 
to  the  plebian  apostate  democrat." 

After  saying  that  one  gentleman  had  his  pocket  picked  in  the 
crowd,  the  same  paper  observes — 

"We  do  not  mention  the  circumstance  to  reflect  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  company: — no  doubt  it  was  somewhat  mixed: — and 
such  accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated  society." 

"In  the  evening,  'the  lion'  was  leu  to  the  regular  theatre, 
where  he  was  exhibited  in  a  side  box,  surrounded  by  his  keep- 
ers. Sundry  hands  were  clapped  on  tn%entrance  arid  his  exit, 
and  some  six  or  seven  voices,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  gallery, 
cried  out  'hurrah  for  Henry  Clay!'  and  so  the  farce  ended. 

"Not  a  sound  nor  gesture  of  incivility  disturbed  the  serenity 
of  either  of  the  Exes— a  sure  proof  of  the  sense  of  decorum  in 
the  majority,  wlit  were  too  magnanimous  to  do  more  than  laugh 
*«  tKt&  sleeves.    We  hope  our  example  will  teach  such  audi- 


ences as  that  at  Cincinnati— when  governor  Houston  visited  the 
theatre— good  manners  in  future." 

In  reply  to  the  address  of  the  manufacturers  and  working  men 
generally,  Mr.  Clay  briefly  stated,  that  he  was  deeply  touched 
With  the  importance  his  fellow  citizens  attached  to  his  services, 
and  returned  Ins  thanks  tor  this  mark  of  their  esteem.  It  was 
not  uimseli  alone,  nor  the  district  from  which  he  came  neither 
the  stale  in  which  he  resided,  that  could  be  considered' as  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  American  System,  justly  so  called.  It  is 
a  course  of  policy,  which,  he  believed,  was  the  only  one  to  pro- 
duce real  prosperity,  happiness,  and  respectability— nay  further 
the  only  system  which  can  secure  the  union.  But  should  it  so 
happen,  that  the  majority  should  reduce  us  to  a  system  of  unfair 
Joreign  competition,  we  must  abide  by  that  majority.  He  assur- 
ed them,  however,  that  he  should  be  the  last  man  to  abandon 
that  system,  which  he  deemed  essential  to  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try. 

At  three  o'clock,  the  company,  consisting  of  about  two  thou- 
sand persons,  gave  nine  hearty  cheers  for  Henry  Clay.  Mr.  C. 
expressed  his  thanks  to  the  company  for  the  kind  reception  he 
had  met  with,  assuring  them  that  he  should  carry  with  him  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  proceedings  of  that  day.  He  wish- 
ed them  and  their  beautiful  city,  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Virginia.  We  have  copies  of  the  resolutions  reported  by  the 
committee  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  this  state,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  late  message  of  the  governor  and  proclamation  of  the 
president,  as  noticed  in  the  last  Register.  They  are  long— 
and,  as  on  account  of  the  intervention  of  Christmas,  the  consi- 
deration of  them  was  postponed  until  Thursday  last,  we  shall 
not  insert  them,  until  they  are  passed,  or  otherwise  disposed  of, 
when  a  due  record  shall  be  made  of  them. 

The  following  brief  nummary  notice  of  the  contents  of  these 
resolutions,  (which  we  copy  from  the  "Enquirer"),  will  suffice 
all  present  purposes: 

The  1st,  insists  upon  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  crisis,  to 
which  we  have  arrived,  and  the  duty  of  interposing  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  evil. 

The  2d,  urges  the  value  of  the  union — and  the  dangers  which 
threaten  it  from  the  opposite  excesses  of  the  centrifugal  and  the 
centripetal  powers. 

The  3d,  re-affirms  the  Virginia  doctrines,  as  contained  in  the 
resolutions  of  '98  and  '99  and  the  report  of  1800. 

4th,  protests  against  the  protective  principle  in  the  tarifflaws, 
as  not  only  unequal  and  oppressive,  but  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  federal  compact. 

5th,  expresses  a  determination  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  present 
system  of  duties,  but  to  oppose  their  continuation  by  all  con- 
stitutional and  proper  means. 

6th,  resolves  that  we  will  cordially  co-operate  with  our  breth- 
ren of  South  Carolina,  and  other  states,  in  effecting  by  all  pro- 
per means,  its  reduction  to  the  proper  point. 

7th,  regrets  and  deplores  the  course  pursued  by  South  Ca- 
rolina— the  remedy  to  which  she  has  resorted,  and  still  more' 
the  precipitate  measures  she  has  adopted — the  principles  as- 
sumed by  the  ordinance,  and  the  measures  which  her  legisla- 
ais  likely  to  adopt  to  carry  them  into  execution,  &c. 
&c. 

The  8th,  disapproves  and  protests  against  certain  principles 
avowed,  and  powers  assumed  for  the  federal  government  by  the 
president's  proclamation— as  violating  the  true  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  contrary  to  the  doctrines  which  this  state  has  re- 
peatedly asserted.  These  points  of  the  proclamation  relate  to 
the  origin  and  character  of  the  confederacy,  the  right  of  seces- 
sion, and  the  guilt  of  treason  attaching  to  the  citizens  of  a  state 
which  has  withdrawn  from  the  union. 

The  9th  resolution  deprecates  the  use  of  force  by  either  party, 
and  entreats  South  Carolina  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
ordinance,  &c.  until  the  expiration  of  the  first  session  of  the 
next  congress,  &c. 

The  10th,  instructs  our  senators,  &c.  to  use  their  best  exertions 
to  procure  an  immediate  curtailment  of  the  tariff,  and  gradual 
reduction  to  the  revenue  standard. 

The  11th,  proposes  to  call  a  general  convention,  in  case  con- 
gress does  not  abandon  the  protective  system  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  next  session. 

12th,  proposes  to  send  two  commissioners  to  S.  C. 

And  the  13th  sends  copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the  presi- 
dent, states,  &c.  &oc. 


After  fixing  a  time  for  taking  up  the  resolutions,  a  motion 
was  made  in  the  house  of  delegates  to  print  500  copies  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  adopted  in  the  year 
1709,  to  which  these  present  resolutions  make  frequent  refer- 
ence— and  as  Mr.  Madison  was  the  author  of  the  resolutions  of 
1799,  an  amendment  was  offered  proposing  to  add  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Ingersoll,  expounding  these  resolutions.  This  was  resisted 
on  the  ground  that  the  resolutions,  being  the  act  of  the  state, 
should  be  taken  as  they  are,  not  admitting  of  such  an  exposition 
by  an  individual,  though  the  author  of  the  resolutions  referred 
to.  Hut  the  contrary  was  held  because  of  the  imperfection  o.' 
the  English  language,  oftentimes  construed  to  mean  things  not 
intended,  &c.  There  was  a  long  debate  and  much  excitement 
on  this  subject.  Finally,  the  proposed  amendment  was  nega- 
tived— 45  for,  65  against,  and  the  original  motion  to  print  the 
resolutions  of  1799  agreed  to. 
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Georgia.  Mr.  Ryan's  auti  nullification  resolutions  Inserted 
in  tlie  last  Register,  page  279,  and  winch  passed  the  house  of  re 
presentalives  by  a  majority  of  about  two  Cot  one,  have  also  pass- 
ed the  senate— 48  to  28. 

Alabama.  Tuscaloosa,  Dec.  1.  This  evening  a  resolution  was 
introduced  into  the  house  to  illuminate  the  capitol,  in  manifes- 
tation of  our  gratification  at  the  election  of  gen.  Jackson  as 
president  of  the  United  States.  A  motion  was  made  to  amend 
the  resolution,  by  inserting  "and  Martin  fan  Buren,  vice  j/rcsi- 
denV — the  amendment,  after  much  warm  and  vehement  de- 
bate, was  lost,  and  the  original  resolution  unanimously  adopted. 
A  similar  resolution,  embracing  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  was 
adopted  in  the  senate. 

We  have  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  hank  of  the  state 
of  Alabama,  on  the  21st  November  last.  The  circulation  was 
500,206  dollars,  the  specie  130,948,  and  notes  of  other  banks 
35,089. 

South  Carolina.  Reception  and  proceedings  on  the  presi- 
dent's proclamation. 

From  the  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  \lth  December.  The  de- 
claration of  war,  made  by  Andrew  Jackson,  against  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  occupies  to-day  the  larger  portion  of 
our  columns.  It  will  be  read  with  the  feelings  which  so  ex- 
traordinary a  document  is  calculated  to  excite.  This  unhappy 
old  man  has  been  sutl'ered  by  his  advisers  to  arrogate  the  power 
to  coerce  a  state  of  the  confederacy.  He  has  issued  the  edict 
of  a  dictator,  an  edict  which  time  will  prove  whether  he  dares 
or  can  enforce.  He  has  attempted  in  this  proclamation  to  in- 
timidate the  whigs  of  South  Carolina  by  threats,  and  to  en- 
courage and  foment  insurrection  and  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  internal  enemies  of  the  state.  This  document  was  received 
here  yesterday,  and  greeted  with  the  indignation  and  contempt 
which  it  merits.  In  every  freeman  worthy  of  the  name  it  has 
excited  no  other  feelings  but  those  of  defiance  and  scorn.  Re- 
creants will  hail  it  as  a  brave  blow  in  the  cause  of  treason:  and 
its  receipt  would  perhaps  have  encouraged  the  federal  conclave 
at  Columbia  to  a  more  guilty  pitch  of  insane  insolence,  had  it 
arrived  before  their  adjournment.  Our  legislature  is  in  session 
and  will  meet  it  with  the  spiiit  and  energy  which  becomes 
them. 

The  manner  in  which  this  edict  is  received  throughout  the 
confederacy  will  decide  a  momentous  question.  Hit  be  not  exe- 
crated from  Maine  to  Mexico,  the  union  is  not  worth  preserving, 
and  will  not  be  preserved. 

In  utter  contrast  to  this  federal  edict,  we  present  a  copy  of 
gov.  Hayne's  inaugural  speech.  From  this  eloquence,  worthy 
of  the  crisis,  this  beaming  of  a  matured  and  vigorous  intellect— 
of  a  clear  and  noble  spirit,  let  the  reader  turn  with  what  relish 
he  can  to  the  federal  manifesto,  palmed  upon  us  as  Andrew 
Jackson's,  by  Livingston  or  Van  Buren,  or  some  other  intriguer 
behind  the  dictator's  throne— and  if  he  be  not  a  serf,  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  a  Russian  autocrat,  let  him  answer  whether  he  would 
not  rather  die  with  Hayne,  than  crawl  through  existence  with 
the  fawning  parasites  and  crouching  menials  of  federal  supre- 
macy. 
A  writer  in  the  same  paper  says— 

Mr.  Editor — The  time  has  arrived  when  ail  party  names  must 
be  discontinued.  There  can  be  but  one  party  now,  that  the 
state  is  placed  upon  her  sovereignty,  and  war  virtually  declared 
against  it  by  a  tyrant  who  claims  to  he  the  sob-  expounder  of  the 
constitution  and  the  laws,  and  to  decide  a  great  question  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  by  the  sword. 

As  we  are  embarked  in  the  same  cause  for  which  our  fathers 
bled  and  died,  I  propose  that  all  the  printers  throughout  the 
state,  shall  designate  the  friends  of  the  state  by  the  proud  name 
of  vvmos,  and  tlie  friends  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  of  consoli 
dation  by  the  name  of  Tories.  Let  us  hear  no  more  in  com 
mon  conversation  of  union  men  and  state  rights  men.  Every 
man  now  in  South  Carolina  is  a  whig  or  a  lory,  Jackson's 
proclamation  has  made  this  indispensably  necessary. 

Another  article  signed  "A  Whig,"  speaking  of  the  proclama- 
tion, says — 

Rejoice  that  the  crisis  rapidly  approaches,  when  men  must  take 
their  final  stand  either  for  or  against  Carolina — when  recreants 
will  not  be  permitted  much  longer  to  talk  of  resistance  or  neu- 
trality. Let  us  patiently  wait  tor  instruction  from  Columbia. 
The  measures  of  the  legislature  will  no  doubt  be  made  stronger, 
and  in  two  weeks  from  this  date,  you  will  not  find  many  men 
openly  resolving  to  be  neutral.  If  a  man  cannot  take  up  arms 
for  his  state,  let  him  adopt  the  only  course  which  honor  and 
duty  prescribes— Let  him  leave  the  country  which  he  is  unwil- 
ling to  defend. 

From  the  Mercury  of  the  19th.  The  crisis  for  which  every  in- 
telligent and  resolute  Carolinian  whig  has  long  been  prepared  is 
come.  The  efficacy  of  our  remedy  has  been  demonstrated.  We 
were  told  it  would  be  inefficient:  it  has  proved  so  potent  that  an 
infuriated  administration  has  been  compelled,  in  despair  of 
otherwise  defeating  us,  to  resort  to  brute  force.  We  have  al- 
ways said  that  our  remedy  was  of  right  peaceful— we  never 
said  that  it  would  necessarily  be  peaceful — it  is  always  in  the 
power  of  a  bad  man  to  outrage  right  by  violence,  if  uu re- 
strained by  principle  or  a  fear  of  consequences  personal  to 
himself.  General  Jackson  has  not  furnished  the  first  example. 
There  has  been  a  Cesar,  a  Cromwell,  and  a  Bonaparte, 
men  of  towering  genius  who  have  stooped  to  play  the  usurper. 
Why  may  not  an  inferior  spirit,  without  as  much  heart  as  either, 


and  with  none  of  their  genius,  aspire  to  imitate  them  In  those 
actions  of  their  lives,  which  alone  he  can  imitate  because  they 
are  criminal.  We  have  all  along  said  that  he  might  make  tho 
suicidal  attempt  to  coerce  us.  lie  is  it  seems  preparing  for  it. 
The  Jackson  tariff  men  will  encourage  him,  and  the  Clay 
tariff  men  will  cheer  on  as  their  bloodhound,  the  individual 
whom  they  rejected  as  a  public  servant,  whom  they  despise  as 
a  man. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

We  must  expect  too  that,  congress  will  be  against  cs:— 
the  votes  of  the  southern  delegation  will  be  thrown  into  the 
scale  against  us,  and  southern  voices  will  be  mingled  with  the 
ferocious  howl  of  vengeance  with  which  it  will  be  essayed  to 
overwhelm  us  and  to  frighten  us  from  the  proud  position  we 
have  taken  upon  the  battlements  of  state  sovereignty. 

Let  Carolina  be  true  to  herself— and  others  will  at  last  do  her 
justice — the  south  will  ere  long*  blush  for  betraying  her — the 
sympathy  of  the  generous  and  brave  will  wait  upon  a  gallant 
struggle — That  struggle  may  be  brief  or  protracted— but  it  must 
end  in  honor  if  not  in  triumph.  Re  the  event  one  of  brightness 
or  gloom — let  not  the  palmetto  banner  quail  before  the  blast  of 
denunciation— Let  Carolina  be  true  to  herself  and  she  will  be 
free — until  no  son  of  hers  is  left— but  those  who  can  neither  re- 
volt at  her  bondage,  nor  blush  for  bet  dishonor. 

If  there  be  virtue,  honor,  courage,  or  the  instinct  of  liberty  in 
the  south— not  yet  devoured  by  the  canker  of  party  virulence, 
not  yet  debased  by  the  defiling  spirit  of  man  worship — they  will 
come  to  our  aid:  but  if  not,  if  the  hopes  of  freedom  have  indeed 
been  delusive  and  vain — and  tlie  glory  of  America  is  doomed  to 
be  evanescent  as  a  morning  cloud— IF  THE  REPUBLIC  HAS 
POUND  A  MASTER— let  us  hot  live  his  SUBJECTS. 

[There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  like  matter  in  the  nullifying 
papers — but  the  preceding  is  enough  for  a  sample. 

The  union  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  give  the  proclamation  a 
warin  reception,  and  responded  to  its  doctrines,  and  they  give 
us  to  understand  that  many  of  the  opposite  party  begin  to  review 
the  ground  they  had  taken. 

The  nulliiieators  seem  to  h-ave  assumed  the  name  of  whigs.*] 

Reception  of  the  proclamation  at  Columbia,  S.  C. — from  the 
Telescope.  In"  the  house  of  representatives,  (Dec.  17),  Mr.  Pres- 
ton moved  to  suspend  tlie  orders  of  the  day,  in  order  that  he 
might  [dace  before  them  a  most  important  and  extraordinary 
document,  that  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  our  senator  in 
congress.     The  orders  were  accordingly  suspended. 

Mr.  Preston  then  proceeded  to  say,  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
grave  deliberations  of  this  house — in  the  face  of  the  decision  of 
the  great  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  rendered  through  a  con- 
vention of  her  people;  in  utter  despite  of  the  appeal  by  them 
made,  from  the  tyranny  of  the  general  government,  to  the  high, 
inherent  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  to  the  rights  and  li- 
berties reserved  to  the  state,  against  great  and  alarming  usurpa- 
tions by  the  federal  power;  a  single  branch  of  that  government, 
to  the  whole  of  which  we  deny  tlie  power  in  question, lias  assum- 
ed singly  to  decide  the  entire  controversy— to  take  judicial  and 
legislative,  as  well  as  executive  cognizance  of  the  matter,  and 
to  cut  the  gordian  knot  of  these  constitutional  difficulties  with 
the  sword. 

The  principles,  thus  avowed,  as  those  on  which  the  future  li- 
berties of  this  country  were  compulsively  to  test,  were  not  less 
new  and  startling,  than  was  tlie  mode'  of  announcing  them. 
Who,  and  whom  art;  we?  Are  we  Russian  serfs,  or  slaves  of  a 
divan?  Are  we  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorous,  or  the  Narva, 
or  is  it  on  our  own  free  streams  that  these  things  are  proclaim- 
ed? Was  our  high  and  well  considered  appeal  to  congress  and 
the  states  in  this  manner  to  he  met  by  the  blind  fury  and  inde- 
cency of  a  man  who  thus  vents  upon  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try, his  own  personal  animosities? 

We  should,  he  insisted,  hurl  back  instant  scorn  and  defiance, 
for  this  impotent  missile  of  despicable  malignity.  Of  answer  to 
its  paltry  sophisms,  and  disgraceful  invectives,  it  was  utterly 
unworthy.  But  the  country  and  the  world  should  know,  how 
perfectly  we  despise  and  defy  him!  and  they  should  be  told  that, 
before  they  plant  such  principles  as  his  upon  our  free  soil,  the 
bones  of  many  an  enemy  shall  whiten  our  shores— the  carcasses 
of  many  a  entiff  and  traitor  blacken  our  air. 
He  offered  therefore,  the  following  resolution: 
Whereas,  The  president  of  the  United  St.ate3  has  issued  his 
proclamation,  denouncing  the  proceedings  of  this  stats,  calling 
upon  the  citizens  to  renounce  their  primary  allegiance  and 
threatening  them  with  military  coercion,  unwarranted  by  the 
constitution,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  a 
free  state.     Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be  requested  forth 
with  to  issue  his  proclamation,  warning  the  good  people  of  this 
state,  against  the  attempt  of  the  president  of  the  United  States 


*And  the  union  men  torics.  Because  of  the  application  of  this 
term  to  his  party,  general  Blair,  of  the  house  of  representatives- 
from  South  Carolina,  made  an  assault  upon  gen.  Green,  editoj 
of  the  Telegraph— and  wounded  and  beat  him  most  severely. 
breaking  one  of  his  arms  with  a  stick,  and  disabling  one  of  his 
legs,  &e.  Gen.  B.  is  a  very  large  and  powerful  man— and,  frr>m 
his  own  statement,  seems  to  have  struck  harder  than  he  had 
intended.  We  shall  record  the  statements  of  the  parties.— 
Green  says  that  the  attack  was  altogether  unexpected  by  him. 

Ed.  R-a. 
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to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance;  exhorting  them  to  disre 
irard  his  vain  menaces,  and  to  be  prepared  to  sustain  the  dignity 
and  protect  the  liberty  of  the  state,  against  the  arbitrary  mea- 
sures proposed  by  the  president. 

A  gentleman  then  asking  the  reading  of  the  proclamation,  Mr. 
IV.  1'.  Fililey  rose,  and  went  through  it.  The  house  listened  to 
t  with  an  exceedingly  marked  indignation.  At  the  passage, 
lowever,  where  the  president  calls  us  "his  children,"  and  talks 

0  the  state  "like  a  father,"  there  was  a  general  laugh  over  the 
vhole  house. 

Messrs.  II.  Barnwell  Smith,  Isaac  Holmes,  and  F.  Pickens 
successively  rose,  and  expressed  with  great  eloquence  and  spi- 
lt, views  of  equal  detestation  and  contempt  against  this  pro- 
ceding.  Mr.  Smith  insisted,  that  as  it  breathed  the  very  worst 
loctrines  of  consolidation,  and  called  in  the  most  violent  me- 
hods  of  enforcing  them — and,  more  especially  as  it  held  even 
he  tyrannical  doctrine,  that  we  had  not  even  the  right  to  secede, 
ill  men,  of  all  parties,  must  refuse  to  sanction  it  by  their  votes, 
le  called,  therefore,  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  They  were  taken: 
eas  90,  nays  24;  every  union  man  voting  against  the  resolutions. 

[After  the  reading  of  the  proclamation,  Mr.  Holmes  said— He 
lad  always  been  disposed  to  grant  every  characteristic  favora- 
Ie  to  the  president,  and  he  had  been  one,  who  had  defended 
im  in  times  gone  by,  but  that  now  he  could  not,  nor  would  he. 
Ic  denounced  gen.  Jackson  as  a  tyrant,  and  the  proclamation 
s  tyrannical,  and  he  too  was  ready  to  go  all  lengxhs  to  defend 
tie  state  on  the  ground  she  had  assumed,  and  if  the  cause  and 
tate  fell,  he  was  willing  to  fall  with  her — he  was  ready  to  de- 
md  with  his  life,  all  his  acts  on  that  floor,  and  he  hoped  that  all 
/ould  see  the  attitude  which  the  state  was  compelled  to  con- 
md  for. 

And  Mr.  Pickens  declared  "He  believed  the  contest  would 
nd  in  blood.  The  document  of  the  president  was  none  less 
lan  the  edict  of  a  tyrant;  and  if  they  were  for  war,  he  was 
iady,  and  it  behooved  all  the  citizens  of  the  state  to  meet  the 
:orm  with  becoming  manliness.  He  for  one  never  would  sub- 
ijt — if  driven  from  the  seaboard,  he  was  for  carrying  on  the 
;ar  in  the  interior,  if  driven  from  the  interior,  he  was  for  ngue- 
lla  warfare  in  the  mountains,  and  if  at  last  compelled  to  yield 
b  would  die  contending  to  the  last  drop  of  blood  he  had  to  sus- 
tin  the  ordinance,  and  the  authority  thereof.  He  adverted  to 
le  doctrine  contained  in  the  proclamation,  relative  to  the 
ghts  of  the  state,  and  was  astonished  that  thu  president  should 
tempt  to  seduce  the  citizens  of  the  state  from  their  proper  al- 
liance; and  in  no  measured  terms,  denounced  the  whole  pro- 
cure. He  concluded  by  saying,  that  before  South  Carolina 
lould  recede  he  was  for  war  up  to  the  very  knife,  and  he  was 
ir  risking  all  at  every  hazard  on  the  die  that  was  cast."] 
A  letter  from  Columbia  says— "The  nullificrs  are  in  a  perfect 
■am  on  the  subject  of  the  proclamation,  and  threats  of  pri- 
mal and  sanguinary  vengeance  are  thrown  out  against  the 
iends  of  the  union." 

From  the  Courier  of  Bee.  19.  A  letter  from  a  substantial 
rmer  in  Abbeville  district,  to  his  friend  in  this  city,  dated  12th 
ist.  holds  the  following  language: 

"There  is  yery  little  said  here  at  present  about  politics;  some 
"  the  nullificrs  are  turning  union  men,  and  declare  that  they 
ill  not  turn  out  at  the  call  of  the  governor;  they  begin  to  see 
lat  it  is  not  the  tariff  the  nullifjers  are  wishing  to  put" down,  it 
disunion  they  arc  after." 

The  "Mercury,"  speaking  of  the  president's  proclamation,  in 
letter  from  its  correspondent  at  Columbia,  says— both  houses 
ere  strongly  excited  by  the  matter.  As  no  one  can  pretend  to 
stify  the  president's  course,  nor  tolerate  the  doctrines  that  he 
;ows,  or  the  methods  to  which  he  resorts.  The  proclamation 
innot  but  add  largely  to  our  strength,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
ur  presses  must  publish  plentiful  excerpts  from  it. 
Call  for  volunteers!  The  adjutant  general  of  South  Carolina, 
f  order  of  the  governor,  has  issued  an  earnest  call  for  volun- 
ers,  to  suppress  insurrection,  repel  invasion  and  support  the  ci- 

1  authorities  of  the  state.  We  shall  record  these  "general  or- 
:r.V'  put  cannot  insert  them  now. 

Legislature  of  South  Carolina — other  proceedings. 
The  title  of  two  companies  of  volunteers  has  been  formally 
mnged  from  that  of  "Jackson  Guards"  into  "Carolina  Guards" 
■  "Sumpter  Guards,"  respectively. 

The  senate  had  stricken  out  sundry  parts  of  the  bills  which 
used  the  ho^se  0f  representatives,  to  give  effect  to  the  ordi- 
ince.  Some  were  rested  and  some  rescinded.  The  result 
not  yet  known. 

Mr.  Preston,  from  the  committee  on  federal  relations,  intro- 
iccd  a  bill,  to  carry  into  effect  in  part  the  ordinance  to  nullify 
irtain  acts  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
fust  time,  second  reading  on  Monday  next. 
This  bill  requires  all  civil  officers,  before  they  shall  sit  on  the 
ial  of  cases,  which  chall  occur,  or  grow  out  of  the  existing  dif- 
rences,  between  the  general  government  and  the  state;  or 
here  there  .shall  be  called  in  question  tin  validity  of  the  acts 
"congress,  for  ikying  duties  and  Imposts,  on  the  importation  of 
reign  commodities;  or  the  va.lid.ity  of  the  acts  of  the  legisla- 
te, by  virtue  of  the  authority  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  the 
mvention,  to  take  an  oath,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
iid  ordinance,  and  the  acts  to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 
RJr.  McCord  gave  notice,  that  on  Monday  next,  he  u  ill  iutro- 
ice  a  bill,  rendering  i'  felony,  without  benefit  of  the  clergy,  for 
»y  inhabitant  of  this  state," to  be  taken  in  anps  against  the 


This  bill  very  probably  will  define,  what  shall  be  considered 
as  treason  against  the  state,  and  will  annex  the  penalty  for  Its 
commission. 

Mr.  Player  introduced  a  resolution,  stating  that  the  ordinance 
passed  in  convention  of  the  state  on  the  24th  November  last,  is 
a  part  ot  the  constitution  thereof,  and  requiring  that  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  on  Thursday  the  20th  inst.  and  the  chan- 
cellors and  circuit  judges,  on  the  first  day  of  February  next,  do 
take  the  oath  well  and  truly  to  obey,  enforce  and  execute  the 
ordinance  to  nullify  certain  acts  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  referred  to  committee  on  federal  relations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  resolution  will  be  adopted 
in  the  form  of  a  report  by  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

A  bill  has  been  reported  appropriating  $200,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  arms,  and  other  munitions  of  war. 

The  senate  concurred  in  a  resolution  from  the  house,  direct- 
ing the  governor  to  issue  his  proclamation  to  the  citizens  of  this 
state,  in  reference  to  that  of  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

(ft^-We  have  some  further  notices  of  the  proceedings,  but 
there  is  nothing  of  a  more  definite  character  in  them. 
— .••►♦e  ©  ©««— 

TWENTY-SECOND  CONGRESS— SECOND  SESSION. 

StNATE. 

December  24.     After  disposing  of  the  minor  business — 

Mr.  Poindcxter  moved  that  the  resolution  offered  by  him  on 
the  17th  instant  be  now  taken  up  for  consideration. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  King,  and 
advocated  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  being 
ordered,  the  question  was  taken,  and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Clayton,  Dickerson,  Ewing,Foot, 
Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks,  Holmes,  Knight,  Miller,  Moore, 
Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Kuggles,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Tip- 
ton, Tomlinson — 20. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buckrjer,  Dudley,  Grundy, 
Hill,  Kane,  King,  Mangum,  Robinson,  Smith,  Sprague,  Tyler, 
White,  Wilkins— 15. 

So  the  senate  agreed  to  consider  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to 
report  to  the  senate  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  a  detail- 
ed statement  of  the  articles  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture, 
on  which,  in  his  opinion, .the  present  rate  of  duties  ought  to  be 
reduced,  specifying  particularly  the  amount  of  reduction  on 
each  article  separately,  so  as  to  produce  the  result  of  an  aggre- 
gate reduction  of  the  revenue  of  six  millions  of  dollars,  on  such 
manufactures  as  are  classed  under  the  general  denomination  of 
protected  articles;  and  that  he  also  append  to  such  report  an 
enumeration  of  articles  deemed  to  be  "essential  to  our  national 
independence  in  lime  of  war;"  and  which  therefore  ought,  in 
his  opinion,  to  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
reduction  of  duties. 

Mr.  Poindexter  then  modified  his  resolution  so  as  to  insert 
after  the  words  "six  millions  of  dollars"  the  words  "as  express- 
ed in  his  annual  report." 

Mr.  King,  after  some  remarks,  moved  to  strike  out  all  the 
latter  part  of  the  resolution,  beginning  with  the  words  "and  that 
he  also  append,"  &c. 

A  considerable  debate  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Brown,  Poin- 
dexter  5  nii  ,  Sprague,  Frelinghuysen,  Holmes,  Tyler,  Mangum 
and  Bibb,  took  part. 

Mr.  Brown  moved  to  strike  out  the  wholo  of  the  resolution 
after  the  word  "Resolved,"  and  insert  the  following,  being  the 
resolution  offered  a  tew  days  since  by  the  committee  on  finance: 

"That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed,  with  as  little 
delay  as  may  be,  to  furnish  the  senate  with  a  projet  of  a  bill 
for  reducing  the  duties  levied  upon  imports,  in  conformity  with 
the  suggestions  made  by  him  in  his  annual  report." 

Before  the  debate  had  terminated, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Buckner,  the  resolution  and  amendments 
were  then  laid  on  the  table — yeas  19,  uays  11. 

Mr.  Buckner  moved  that  when  the  senate  adjourns,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  on  Thursday — yeas  18,  nays  12. 

The  seriate  then  adjourned. 

December  27.  The  whole  sitting  of  this  day  was  occupied  in 
the  consideration  of  local  or  private  bills  and  petitions— all 
which  will  suflickntly  appear  in  future  accounts  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

IIOPSE    OF    REPItESENTATIVF.S. 

Friday  Dec.  21.     After  the  presentation  of  reports- 
Trie  following  message  in  writing  was  received  from  the  pre 
sident  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Donelson,  his  private  secre- 
tary; which  was  read: 

Washington,  Dec.  21,  1832 
To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives: 

I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  congress  to  the  accompany 
ing  communication  from  the  secretary  of  state,  enclosing  a  cor 
respondence  between  him  and  the  artist  employed  to  execute 
lite  statue  of  Washington,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  rotundo 
of  the  capitol. 

It  appears  from  the  correspondence  that  the  present  appropri- 
ation for  the  execution  of  this  work  is  inadequate  to  the  object; 
and  I  therefore  feel  it  my  duty,  before  concluding  the  contract, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  additional  sum  recommended  as  proper 
by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  terms  proposed  by  the  artist, 
will  meet  the  approbation  of  congress.  For  this  purpose  the  pa 
pern  are  respectfully  submitted.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Ordered,  That  said  message  be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
the  public  buildings.  » 
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The  resolution  offered  some  days  since  by  Mr.  Adams,  con- 
cerning the  correspondence  between  the  government  of  the  U. 
States  and  that  of  Buenos  Ayres,  being  amended  on  his  own 
motion,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Adams  having  said — The  country  seemed  to  be  toward 
one  of  the  governments  of  South  America  in  a  condition  ap- 
proaching to  a  state  of  war.  It  was  the  duty  of  congress  to  as- 
certain what  was  the  nature  of  our  difference  with  that  govern- 
ment, and  whether  any  measures  were  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  commerce  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Archer,  (chairman  of  the  committee  of  foreign  relations), 
observed  that  there  was  no  ground  to  fear  a  war  with  liuenos 
Ayres.  It  was  true  that  the  negotiations  between  the  two  go- 
vernments had  been  suspended:  but  that  of  Buenos  Ayres  had 
since  then  manifested  a  disposition  to  renew  it  at  this  place. — 
He  presumed  there  could  not  be  the  least  objection  to  a  full  dis- 
closure of  all  the  resolution  called  for. 

Mr.  Wiekliffe's  resolution  calling  for  a  list  of  the  members  of 
congress  who  had  received  office  since  the  13th  April,  1826,  was 
next  taken  up  and  considered. 

Mr.  Foster  said  that  the  information  desired  might  be  obtain- 
ed without  calling  on  the  president.  He  was  with  the  gentle- 
man in  his  proposed  amendment  of  the  constitution;  but  until 
euch  amendment  should  have  actually  been  made,  no  resolution 
on  that  subject  could  have  any  binding  effect.  Could  the  reso- 
lution be  designed  as  a  reflection  upon  the  president?  Why,  if 
the  president  had  filled  all  the  offices  in  the  country  from  out  of 
the  two  halls  of  congress,  no  censure  could  affix  itself  to  the 
measure,  so  long  as  no  clause  in  the  constitution  prohibited  it. 
If  the  president  was  to  be  censured,  the  censure  would  light 
equally  on  all  who  had  applied  to  him  for  office.  Was  it  a  great- 
er crime  to  give  an  office  to  a  member,  than  for  a  member  to 
ask  that  office?  The  censure  would  go  still  further:  it  would 
touch  not  only  all  who  had  received  office,  but  all  who  had  ask- 
ed it  and  been  refused.  There  was  no  stopping  place.  He  pre- 
sumed there  was  hardly  a  gentleman  in  that  house  who  had  not 
been  willing,  at  some  time,  to  have  received  an  office.  He  was 
sure  he  should. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  denied  that  his  resolution  implied  any  censure 
either  upon  the  appointed,  or  the  disappointed,  members  of  the 
house;  nor  was  the  information  sought  by  it  so  easily  obtained 
as  the  gentleman  supposed.  Even  into  the  archives  of  the  se- 
nate, members  of  that  house  had  no  right  to  dive  so  long  as  the 
seal  of  secrecy  remained  on  its  executive  proceedings.  But 
were  this  otherwise,  they  must  go  further  than  the  journals  of 
the  senate.  Some  of  the  appointments  might  have  to  do  with 
the  post  office  department;  and  for  others  it  might  become  ne- 
cessary to  traverse  the  almost  boundless  regions  of  the  Indian 
department. 

If  this  call  was  called  disrespectful  to  the  present  incumbent 
of  the  presidential  chair,  other  presidents  had  been  subjected 
to  the  like  disrespect.  The  call  was  not  without  precedent. 
[Here  Mr.  W.  referred  to  a  similar  call  in  Mr.  Monroe's  time]. 
As  to  applying  to  the  president  for  what  had  transpired  before 
he  came  into  office,  that  was  not  very  unusual  he  believed.  But 
he  had  a  precedent  directly  in  point.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1826, 
the  house  having  under  consideration  a  proposition  to  amend 
the  constitution,  called  upon  the  president  in  these  words — [here 
he  quoted  a  call  similar  to  his  own]. 

This  resolution  had  passed  without  any  imputation  of  censure 
on  the  mover  of  it — and  it  had  been  promptly  answered.  Thus 
a  list  was  already  furnished  down  to  1826.  He  now  wished  that 
list  extended  to  the  present  lime:  so  that  the  country  might  be 
satisfied  either  that  such  appointments  were  no  evil,  or  if  they 
were,  that  the  evil  was  rapidly  increasing. 

The  hour  allotted  to  resolutions  expired  before  this  one  was 
disposed  of. 

After  some  other  business  which  will  sufficiently  appear  here- 
after, the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Dec.  22.  Among  other  proceedings,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Stewart,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be  instruct- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  a  further  appropria- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  the  steamboat  navigation  of  the 
Monongahela  river,  from  Pittsburgh  to  Brownsville,  under  the 
provision  of  the  act  of  the  3d  July,  1832. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Wickliffe,  coming 
again  for  consideration — 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  request- 
ed to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  house  a  list  of  all  appointments 
made  by  the  executive  since  the  13th  of  April,  1826,  from  the 
members  of  congress  during  their  term  of  service,  and  for  twelve 
months  thereafter;  stating  the  names  of  the  persons  appointed; 
the  state  or  territory  by  them  represented;  the  time  when  they 
were  appointed;  the  nature  of  the  appointment  conferred;  and 
the  amount  of  salary  or  their  emoluments  received  by  virtue  of 
such  appointment. 

Mr.  Clayton  supported  the  resolution,  that  the  facts  might  go 
before  the  people,  being  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of 
the  constitution  proposed  by  Mr.  Wickliffe  in  another  resolution 
on  which  this  has  a  bearing.  He  concluded  by  again  observing 
that  nothing  could  be  more  desirable  to  the  people  of  the  south, 
and,  he  hoped,  to  the  people  of  the  union  generally,  than  the 
adoption  of  such  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  as  that  to  which 
this  call  had  immediate  reference.  There  was  a  vulgar  saying, 
which  was  not  the  less  true  or  apposite  from  the  lownegs  ofthe 
figure  --that  if  y.vi  wished  to  murder  the  master,  you  must  first 
kiM  his  watch  dog. 


Mr.  Speight  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  this  dali  On  the  exe- 
cutive. "Any  member  of  the  house  could  obtain  the  informa- 
tion with  far  less  trouble  than  a  clerk  in  the  departments." 

Mr.  Burgcs  said — No  successful  objection  could  be  urged* 
against  the  call;  for  information  of  a  similar  kind  had  ahead/ 
been  given  as  far  down  as  1826.  Why  must  it  stop  there?  Why 
did  gentlemen  so  strongly  reluct  to  spread  this  information  before 
the  public?  What  interpretation  would  the  community  natural- 
ly put  upon  such  relutancc? — obviously,  one  not  very  friendly  to> 
the  reputation  of  that  house.  It  would  be  said  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  representatives  were  unwilling  that  their 
names  should  go  out  to  the  people?  Would  it  not  strike  them  with 
the  suspicion  that  all  was  not  right?  Such  a  suspicion  was  wholly 
unfounded.  Mr.  B.  never  would  believe  that  the  two  houses  were 
to  be  purchased  by  offices  of  honor  and  preferment.  He  had 
ever  been  against  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  constitution. 
He  would  not  admit  that  the  members  might  be  corrupted;  but 
if  they  were  corruptible,  it  was  at  least  more  honorable  to  the 
country,  and  more  creditable  to  the  executive  also,  that  they 
were  bought  by  office,  than  if  they  had  been  purchased  by  mo- 
ney. Gentlemen  might  be  assured  that  if  the  members  of  con- 
gress were  actually  in  the  market,  the  consideration  would  be 
found  to  purchase  them  in  that  great  fund  of  honor  and  profit 
which  was  at  the  executive  disposal.  To  oppose  the  publica- 
tion ofthe  names  called  for  by  the  resolution  was  to  strengthen 
in  the  most  effectual  manner  every  suspicion  that  might  lurk  in 
the  minds  of  the  people;  it  went  to  cast  a  deep  and  lasting  re- 
flection on  the  executive  not  only,  but  on  the  men  themselves 
who  seemed  thus  to  dread  the  exposure. 

Mr.  hacks  said  that  he  was  not  sure  the  information  sought  by 
this  resolution  would,  when  obtained,  compensate  for  the  time 
occupied  in  the  debate  on  its  adoption.  Nor  was  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  convinced  that  any  evil  would  follow  it,  sufficient 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  offer  serious  objection  to  its  adoption. 
One  short  argument  would  induce  him  to  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion. During  the  last  administration,  (to  which  he  was  thought 
to  be  opposed),  he  had  voted  for  a  similar  call.  He  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  friendly  to  the  present  administration;  and  he  should 
be  ashamed  to  record  his  vote  against  a  resolution  of  the  same 
tenor  with  that  he  had  once  advocated.  Whether  the  result 
would  be  very  beneficial  or  not,  (and  he  believed  it  might  be  of 
some  small  service),  he  should  vote  in  its  favor. 

Mr.  Adams  supported  the  resolution,  though  opposed  to  the 
alteration  of  the  constitution  suggested — he  thought  it  one  of 
the  most  pernicious  that  could  be  proposed. 
.Mr.  Kcnnon  was  in  favor  of  the  resolution — but  offered  the 
following  amendment — "and  also  the  numbers  and  names  of 
the  members  of  congress,  who,  since  the  first  of  February,  1821, 
had  been  applicants  either  by  themselves,  or  their  friends, for  of- 
fice, or  who  had  recommended  others." 

Mr.  Adams  opposed  the  amendment,  thinking  it  would  not 
be  in  the  power  ofthe  president  to  give  the  information  sought. 
He  believed  sincerely,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  pre- 
sident to  comply  with  the  call,  even  in  reference  to  his  own 
period  of  office.  He  knew  it  would  not  with  rcspectto  that  of  his 
immediate  predecessor;  nor  did  he  believe  he  could  give  the  in- 
formation in  respect  to  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Monroe's  adminis- 
tration, which  was  included  within  the  period  stated  in  the 
amendment. 

He  should,  therefore,  be  under  the  necessity  of  voting  against 
it  in  that  view.  But  he  had  another  reason.  It  was  a  species 
of  exposure  of  the  individuals  concerned.  It  seemed  to  imply 
that  there  was  something  wrong  in  members  of  congress  ap- 
plying for  offices  under  the  government;  and  it  seemed  to 
hold  such  members  up  to  the  view  of  the  community  as  guilty 
of  some  offence  if  they  had  applied  either  on  their  own  behalf 
or  that  of  their  friends.  There  was  something,  he  did  not  say 
in  the  intention  of  the  mover,  but  in  the  measure  itself,  of  an 
invidious  kind. 

Mr.  Branch  said  that  he  would  vote  for  the  amendment.  He 
wished  to  ascertain."the  extent  ofthe  evil."  He  thought  it  due 
to  the  people  ofthe  union,  that  they  should  know  the  number  of 
members  of  congress  who  had  applied  to  the  executive  for  fa- 
vors, and  had  received  them.  For  he  was  convinced  that  no 
member  of  that  house  could  do  his  duty  as  he  ought  to  do  it,  so 
long  as  the  desire  of  office  tempted  him  into  subserviency  to  the 
executive  will.     He  should  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Kcnnon  briefly  replied  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  in  conclusion 
said— As  to  the  question  whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  in 
the  power  of  the  executive  to  comply  with  the  call,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mass.  was  much  better  acquainted  with  the  facts  on 
that  subject  than  he  could  be:  but  this  formed  no  objection  to 
the  amendment,  because  if  it  was  not  in  the  power  ofthe  presi- 
dent to  furnish  the  information,  all  that  the  president  had  to  do 
was  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Foster  opposed  both  the  original  motion  and  the  amen(j- 
ment— yet  he  wished  the  constitution  amended  as  proposed.  It 
they  pushed  their  inquiries  so  far  as  to  ask  who  had  applied  for 
office,  they  ought  to  go  the  whole  length,  and  find  out  who  had 
wanted  office.  He  had  no  doubt  many  members  had  wanted  office 
and  did  not  get  it,  who  were  much  better  fit  for  it  than  those 
who  did.  He  concluded  by  renewing  his  motion  to  ay  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  table.  But  before  any  question  was  taken,  the  hour 
allotted  to  resolutions  expired. 

A  large  number  of  private  bills  were  attended  to,  and  various- 
ly disposed  of. 
After  which  the  house  adjourned  until  Wednesday  next. 
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Wednesday,  Dec.  26.  Mr.  Swell,  of  Mil.  elected  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Mitchell,  dee.  appeared  and  took  his  scat. 

Alter  an  interesting  little  debate,  Mr.  Wickliffe's  resolution, 
(as  originally  offered  by  him,  on  the  19th  inst.)  calling  upon  the 
president  for  a  list  of  members  of  congress  appointed  to  office, 
&c.  was  pawed — 102  to  74 — Mr.  Ramon's  proposed  amendment 
hairing  been  rejected,  103  to  73.  [For  the  resolution,  see  page 
271.  We  should  like  to  record  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  it,  and 
hope  to  have  the  opportunity;  that  the  difference  between  talk- 
ing and  doing  mav  be  more  clearly  understood.] 

The  bill  granting  a  township  of  land  to  the  New  England  asy- 
lum for  the  blind,  and  to  the  New  York  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  as  reported  with  sundry  amendments  from  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole,  came  up  in  course. 

After  debate,  and  the  rejection  of  various  amendments,  the 
bill  itself  was  rejected— 70  to  99. 

Mr.  Root,  however,  immediately  moved  a  reconsideration, 
with  a  view  to  propose  an  amendment  distributing  the  avails  of 
the  public  lands  among  the  several  states  of  the  union,  for  a  de- 
finite time,  according  to  their  proportions  of  a  direct  tax.  He 
moved  a  postponement  of  the  question  until  to-morrow,  which 
the  house  refused;  but  immediately  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Dec.  27.  Mr.  Vcrplanck,  from  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  reported  the  subjoined  bill. 

Mr.  V.  stated  that  the  committee  had  also  prepared  a  report 
to  accompany  the  bill;  but  owing  to  some  delay  in  copying  some 
of  the  statistical  statements  accompanying  it,  the  report  would 
not  be  in  readiness  for  presentation  before  to-morrow. 
The  bill  was  then  read  at  the  clerk's  table,  as  follows: 
A  bill  to  reduce  and  otherwise  alter  the  duties  on  imports. 
Be  it  enacted,  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the 
XTnited  States  of  America,  in  congress  assembled,  That,  from  and 
after  the  third  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty  three,  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected  and   paid,  on  goods,  wares  and   merchandise,  imported 
into  the  United  States,  in  place  of  the  duties  heretofore  laid  by 
law,  the  several  duties  hereinafter  mentioned,  for,  during,  and 
until  the  several  respective  periods  hereinafter  specified,  that  is 
to  say: 

First.  On  wool,  unmanufactured,  the  value  whereof,  at  the 
place  of  exportation,  shall  exceed  eight  cents  the  pound,  and  on 
woollen  and  worsted  twist  and  yarn,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate 
of  thirty-five  dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof, 
until  the  second  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1834,  inclusive;  and 
thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  twenty-five  dollars  for 
every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof,  until  the  second  day  of 
March,  1835,  inclusive;  and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after 'the 
rate  of  fifteen  dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof. 

All  wool  unmanufactured,  the  value  whereof,  at  the  place  of 
exportation,  shall  not  exeeed  eight  cents  the  pound,  shall  be  free 
of  duty,  from  and  after  the  third  day  of  March,  1833. — provided, 
that  wool  imported  on  the.  skin  shall  be  estimated  as  to  weight 
and  value  as  other  wool:  and  provided  further,  that  wool  mixed 
with  dirt,  or  other  material,  and  they  reduced  in  value  to  eight 
cents  the  pound,  or  under,  shall  be  appraised  at  such  price,  as  in 
the  opinion  of  the  appraisers,  it  would  have  cost,  had  it  not  been 
so  mixed,  and  a  duty  thereon  shall  be  charged  in  conformity 
with  such  appraisement. 

Second.  On  all  milled  and  fulled  cloths,  known  by  the  name 
of  plains,  kerseys  or  Kendal  cottons,  of  which  wool  shall  be  the 
only  material,  the  value  whereof,  at  the  place  of  exportation, 
shall  not  exceed  thirty-live  cents  the  square  yard,  and  on  all 
blankets,  the  value  whereof,  at  the  place  of  exportation,  shall 
not  exceed  seventy-five  cents  each,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate 
ot  five  dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof. 

On  worsted  stuff  goods,  shawls,  bombazines,  poplins,  tabinets, 
and  all  Other  manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted,  a  duty  at  and 
after  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  value 
thereof. 

On  coach  lace,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lar.^ for  every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof. 

Third.  On  blankets,  other  than  those  hereinbefore  specified, 
a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  twenty  five  dollars  for  every  hun- 
dred dollars  value  thereof,  until  the  second  day  of  March,  1834, 
Uic  usive;  and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  fifteen 
dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof. 

*™*th.  On  carpets,  carpetings,  flannels,  bookings,  baizes, 
cloths,  kerseymeres,  merino  shawls,  and  all  other  woollen  ma- 


nufactures, or  of  which  wool 


is  a  component  part,  except  as 


herein  otherwise  provided,  and  on  ready-made  clothing,  a  duty 
at  and  after  the  rate  of  forty  dollars,  for  every  hundred  dollars 
value  thereof,  until  the  second  day  of  March,  1834,  inclusive- 
and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  for 
every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof,  until  the  second  day  of 
March  1835,  inclusive;  and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after  the 
rate  of  twenty  dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof! 
Fifth.  On  woollen  and  worsted  hosiery,  ntits,  gloves,  stocki- 
nets, and  on  worsted  bindings,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of 
twenty  dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof  until  the 
second  day  of  March,  1834,  inclusive;  at  d  thereafter  a  duty  a! 
and  after  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  for  every  hundred  dollar:!  value 
thereof. 


Sixth.     On  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  costing  not 


On  all  other  manufactures  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  and 
silk,  not  herein  otherwise  specified,  a  duty  at  and  alter  the  rate 
of  twenty-live  dollars,  for  every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof, 
until  the  second  day  of  March,  1834,  inclusive;  and  thereafter  a 
duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  twenty  dollars,  ibr  every  hundred 
dollars  value  thereof: 

On  nankeens  imported  direct  from  China,  a  duty  at  and  after 
the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars,  on  every  hundred  dollars  value 
thereof: 

On  cotton  hosiery,  mits,  gloves  and  stockinets,  and  on  cotton 
twist,  yarn  and  thread,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  twenty 
dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof,  until  the  second 
day  of  March,  1834,  inclusive;  and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and  af- 
ter the  rate  often  dollars,  for  every  hundred  dollars  value  there- 
of: 

Seventh.  On  iron  in  bars  or  bolts  not  manufactured  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  rolling,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  eighteen  dol- 
lars the  ton,  until  the  second  day  of  March,  1834,  inclusive;  and 
thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars  the  ton: 
On  bar  and  bolt  iron  made  wholly  or  in  part  by  rolling,  a  duty 
at  and  after  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  the  ton,  until  the  second 
day  of  March,  1834,  inclusive;  and  thereafter  a  duty  of  twenty- 
four  dollars  the  ton:  Provided,  that  all  iron  in  slabs,  blooms,  or 
other  form  less  finished  than  iron  in  bars  or  holts,  and  more  ad- 
vanced than  pig  iron,  except  castings,  shall  be  rated  as  iron  in 
bars  and  bolts,  and  pay  duty  accordingly.  All  scrap  and  old 
iron  shall  pay  a  duty  of  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  the  ton. 
Nothing  shall  be  deemed  old  iron  that  has  not  been  in  actual 
use,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured;  and  all  pieces  of  iron 
except  old,  or  more  than  six  inches  in  length,  or  of  sufficient 
length  to  be  made  into  spikes  and  bolts,  shall  be  rated  as  bar, 
bolt,  rod,  or  hoop  iron,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  pay  duty  ac- 
cordingly; all  manufactures  of  iron  partly  finished,  shall  pay  the 
same  rates  of  duty  as  if  entirely  finished;  all  vessels  of  cast 
iron,  and  all  castings  of  iron,  with  handles,  rings,  hoops,  or 
other  addition  of  wrought  iron,  shall  pay  the  same  rates  of  duty, 
as  if  made  entirely  of  cast  iron. 

Eighth.  On  iron  in  pigs,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  fifty 
cents  per  every  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  weight,  until  the 
second  day  of  March,  1831,  inclusive;  and  thereafter  a  duty  at 
and  after  the  rate  of  forty  cents  for  every  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds  weight;  on  cast  iron  vessels,  and  all  other  eastings  of 
iron,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  one  cent  the  pound: 

Ninth.  On  steel,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  for  every  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  weight,  until 
the  second  day  of  March,  1834,  inclusive;  and  thereafter  u 
duty  of  one  dollar  for  every  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  weight: 
Tenth.  On  manufactures  of  iron  and  of  steel,  not  herein  enu- 
merated, there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  the  several 
rates  of  duty  provided  by  existing  laws,  until  the  second  day  of 
March,  1834,  inclusive;  and.tiiereafter  the  lowest  rate  of  duty 
which  would  have  been  payable  on  the  same,  either  under  the 
act  of  the  27th  of  April,  181C,  entitled  "an  act  to  regulate  the 
duties  on  imports  and  tonnage"— or  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  the 
14th  of  July,  1832,  entitled  "an  act  to  alter  and  annul  the  seve- 
ral acts  imposing  duties  on  imports:" 

Eleventh.  On  hemp,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  thirty-five 
doll:'-  the  ton,  until  the  second  day  of  March,  1834,  inclusive; 
and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  the 
ton: 

Twelfth.  On  cordage  tarred,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of 
four  cents  the  pound,  until  the  second  day  of  March,  1834,  in- 
clusive; and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  two  cents 
the  pound: 

On  cordage  untarred,  and  on  yarn,  twine  and  pack  thread,  a 
duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  five  cents  the  pound  until  these 
cond  day  of  March,  183!,  inclusive;  and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and 
after  the  rate  of  three  cents  the  pound: 

Thirteenth.  On  cotton  bagging,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of 
fifteen  dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof: 

Fourteenth.  On  all  manufactures  of  hemp  or  of  flax  not  here- 
in enumerated,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars  for 
every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof: 

Fifteenth.  On  spirits  from  grain,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  to  wit:  on  first  proof  a  duty  of  twenty  cents  per 
gallon;  of  second  proof,  of  twenty-three  cents  the  gallon:  of 
third  proof,  of  twenty-six  cents  the  gallon:  of  fourth  proof,  of 
thirty  cents  the  gallon:  of  fifth  proof,  of  thirty  four  cents  the 
gallon:  and  over  fifth  proof,  of  forty  cents  the  gallon:  on  spirits 
from  all  other  materials  than  grain,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  to  wit:  of  fust  and  second  proof  of  eighteen  cents 
the  gallon,  of  third  proof  of  twenty  one  cents  the  gallon,  of 
fourth  proof  of  twenty-six  cents  the  gallon,  of  fifth  proof  of 
thirty  cent3  the  gallon,  and  over  fifth  proof  of  thirty-six  cents 
the  gallon. 

Sixteenth.  On  salt  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  eight  cents 
the  bushel,  until  the  2d  day  of  March,  1834,  inclusive;  and  there- 
after a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  five  cents  the  bushel. 

Seventeenth.  On  olive  oil  in  casks,  a  duty  at  and  after  the 
rate  of  fifteen  cents  the  gallon,  until  the  2d  day  of  March,  1834, 
inclusive;  and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  ten  cents 


twenty-five  cunts  the  square  yard,  at  the  place  of  exportation 
duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars,  for  every  hundred 
dollars  value  thereof,  until  the  2d  day  of  March,  1834,  inclusive; 
and  thereafter  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  twentv  dollars,  for 
every  hundred  dollars  value  thereof: 


more  than    the  gallon. 


Eighteenth.  On  brown  sugar,  and  on  svrup  of  su^ar  cane  in 
casks,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  cents  the 
pound,  until  the  2d  day  of  March,  1834,  inclusive;  and  thereaf- 
ter a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  two  cents  the  pound.  On 
white  clayed  sugar  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  three  cents  the 
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pound,  until  tbe  2<1  day  of  March,  1834,  inclusive;  and  thereaf- 
ter a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  cents  the  pound. 
On  sugar  candy  and  other  refined  sugar,  a  duty  at  and  alter  the 
rate  of  ten  cents  the  pound. 

Nineteenth.  On  molasses,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  four 
cents  the  gallon. 

Twentieth.  On  coffee,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  one  cent 
the  pound. 

Twenty-first.  On  teas,  from  and  after  the  3d  day  of  March, 
1834,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rates  following,  to  wit:  on  imperial, 
gunpowder  and  gama,  hyson  and  young  hyson,  ten  cents  the 
pound.  On  hyson  skin  and  other  green,  souchong  and  other 
black,  except  bohea,  six  cents  the  pound,  and  on  bohea  three 
cents  the  pound. 

Twenty-second.  On  all  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk 
shall  be  a  component  part,  coining  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  twenty  dollars  for  every 
hundred  dollars  value  thereof;  and  on  all  ether  manufactures  of 
silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  a  component  part,  a  duty  at  and  after  the 
rate  of  twelve  dollars  and  fifty,cents  for  every  hundred  dollars 
value  thereof. 

Twenty-third.  On  all  printed  books,  in  other  languages  than 
Latin,  Greek  or  English,  whether  bound  or  unbound,  if  printed 
less  than  thirty  years  before  the  time  of  their  importation,  a  duty 
at  and  after  the  rate  of  four  cents  the  volume. 

On  all  printed  books  in  Latin  and  Greek,  if  printed  less  than 
thirty  years  before  the  time  of  their  importation,  a  duty  at  and 
after  the  rate  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  the  pound  weight,  when 
bound;  and  when  unbound,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  ten 
cents  the  pound  weight. 

On  all  other  printed  books,  printed  less  than  thirty  years  be- 
fore the  date  of  their  importation,  when  bound,  a  duty  at  and 
after  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  the  pound  weight;  and  when 
unbound,  a  duty  at  and  after  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  the  pound 
weight. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  in  addition  to  the 
several  articles  made  free  of  duty  by  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July, 
1832,  the  following  articles  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  from 
and  after  the  3d  March,  1833:  that  is  to  say,  cotton  wool,  indigo 
and  printed  books,  in  whatever  language,  printed  thirty  years 
before  the  date  of  their  importation. 

Twenty-fourth — On  all  articles  not  herein  enumerated,  there 
shall  be  levied  collected  and  paid,  the  lowest  rate  of  duty,  cal- 
culated upon  the  value  of  the  article,  which  would  have  been 
payable  on  the  same,  either  under  the  act  of  the  27th  of  April, 
1816,  entitled  "an  act  to  regulate  the  duties  on  imports  and  ton- 
nage," or  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  entitled 
"an  act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on 
imports."  •  Such  rate  of  duty  being  calculated  upon  the  value 
of  the  article  at  the  place  whence  imported,  estimated  according 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  much  of  the  fifth 
section  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  entiled  "an  act  to 
alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports," 
as  repeals  the  existing  laws,  requiring  teas,  when  imported  in 
vessels  of  the  United  States  from  places  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  be  weighed,  marked  and  certified,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  repealed.  And  the  residue  of  the  said  section, 
and  the  whole  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  ele- 
venth, thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth sections  of  the  said  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  be,  and 
the  same  are,  discontinued,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had 
been  inserted  in,  and  re-enacted  by  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  several  laws 
heretofore  existing,  shall  extend  to,  and  be  in  force  for  the  col- 
lection and  remission  of  all  duties  imposed  by  this  act,  and  for 
the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  all  officers,  the  recovery, 
collection,  distribution  and  remission  of  all  fines,  penalties  and 
forfeitures  and  for  the  allowance  of  all  drawbacks  heretofore 
and  hereby  authorised,  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  every  regu- 
lation, restriction,  prohibition,  offence,  fine,  penalty,  forfeiture, 
allowance,  drawback,  provision,  clause,  matter  and  thing, 
power,  duty  and  authority,  in  the  several  heretofore  existing 
laws  contained,  had  been  inserted  in,  re-enacted,  and  made  ap- 
plicable to  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  acts  and  parts  of 
acts  repugnant  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  provisions  hereof, 
shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed:  Provided  always, 
that  all  laws  heretofore  existing,  shall,  nevertheless,  continue  in 
full  force,  so  far  forth  only  as  the  same  may  be  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  all  offences  which  have  been 
or  shall  be  committed  contrary  thereto,  and  for  the  recovery, 
collection,  distribution  and  remission  of  all  fines,  penalties  and 
forfeitures,  which  have  been  or  shall  he  incurred  under  the  ope- 
ration thereof,  and  for  the  allowance  of  all  drawbacks  authoris- 
ed, accruing,  or  hereafter  to  accrue  under,  or  by  virtue  of  the 
said  laws,  or  any  of  them,  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  if 
the  same  were  not  hereby  repealed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Verplanck  the  bill  was  committed  to  a  com- 
mittee  of  the  whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  union. 


[Cry-To  get  in  the  preceding  bill,  received  la^J  evening,  caus- 
ed a  considerable  derangement  of  our  businest — which  is  much 
unlike  that  of  [proper]  newspaper  editors,  who  can,  in  general, 
so  easily  make  room,  if  they  must  have  it— but  we  preferred  the 
effort  and  some  delay  of  the  publication,  rather  than  suffer  it  to 
lie  over  a  whole  week.  There  are  some  sweeping  clauses  in 
the  bill— which  are  very  important. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  "National  Intelligencer"  for  it— the 
editors  say  it  is  a  "hasty  transcript"— and  that  "the  copy  may 
not  be  exact,  but  it  is  essentially  correct."] 

[2Cr''J,|ie  Richmond  Miu/nirer  of  the  25th  inst.  announces,  ora- 
culously,  the  probability  that  the  tariff,  will,  at  the  present  ses- 
sion, be  reduced  to  that  of  1816;  but  if  not,  that  the  president 
is  already  prepared  to  call  the  now  congress  together  "who,  as- 
sembled under  the  new  census,  composed  of  more  members, 
many  new  ones,  many  uncommitted,  and  more  from  New  York, 
N.  Jersey,  Ohio,  he.  friendly  to  the  views  of  the  administration' 
will  meet  under  more  favorable  auspices,  will  readily  listen  to  the 
demands  of  justice,  and  yield  relief  to  the  suffering  south.] 

Other  proceedings  of  the  day  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Mr.  Adams'  resolution,  calling  upon  the  president  for  a  copy 
of  his  proclamation  and  of  the  S.  C.  ordinance,  was  refused  a 
consideration,  by  yeas  and  nays— yeas  65,  nays  106.  Mr.  focDuf- 
fie  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  Mr.  Blair  in  the  negative,  &c. 

Nothing  else  of  immediate  interest  attended  to. 
— »>►«©»<*—- 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  UNION  CONVENTION. 

REMONSTRANCE     AND     PROTEST     OF     THE     UNION     AND     STATE 
RIGHTS    PARTY. 

The  union  and  state  rights  party  of  South  Carolina,  assembled  in 
convention,  do  remonstrate  and  solemnly  protest  against  the 
ordinance  passed  by  the  state  convention  on  the  2'Uh  day  of  No- 
vember last. 

1st.  Because  the  people  of  South  Carolina  elected  delegates  to 
the  said  convention  under  the  solemn  assurance  that  these  dele- 
gates would  do  no  more  than  devise  a  peaceable  and  constitu- 
tional remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  protective  tariff,  without  the 
endangering  the  union  of  these  states.  Instead  of  which,  that 
convention  has  passed  an  ordinance  in  direct  violation  of  all 
these  pledges. 

2nd.  Because  the  said  ordinance  has  insidiously  assailed  one 
of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  by  endeavoring  to  enslave  all 
freedom  of  conscience  by  that  tyrannical  engine  of  power — a  tesl 
oath. 

3rd.  Because  it  has  disfranchised  and  proscribed  nearly  one 
half  of  the  freemen  of  South  Carolina  for  an  honest  difference  o 
opinion  by  declaring  that  those  whose  consciences  will  not  per 
mit  them  to  take  the  test  oath  shall  be  deprived  of  every  office 
civil  and  military. 

4th..  Because  it  has  trampled  under  foot  the  grand  principle! 
of  liberty  secured  to  the  citizens  by  the  constitution  of  this  statt 
in  depriving  the  freemen  of  this  country  of  the  right  to  an  impar 
tial  trial  by  jury,  thereby  violating  that  clause  of  the  constitu 
tion  intended  to  be  perpetual,  which  declares  that  "the  trial  bj 
jury  as  heretofore  used  in  this  state,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press" 
shall  be  forever  inviolably  preserved." 

5th.  Because  it  has  violated  the  independence  guaranteed  t< 
the  judiciary  by  enacting  that  the  judges  shall  take  a  revoltin* 
test  oath,  or  be  arbitrarily  removed  from  office,  thereby  depriv 
ing  them  of  the  privilege  of  trial  by  impeachment,  which  by  th 
constitution  of  the  state  is  intended  to  be  secured  to  every  civi 
officer. 

6th.  Because  the  ordinance  has  directly  violated  the  constitu 
tion  of  the  United  States,  which  gives  authority  to  congress  t 
collect  revenue,  in  forbidding  the  collection  of  any  revenue  will; 
in  the  limits  of  South  Carolina. 

7th.  Because  it  has  violated  the  same  constitution,  in  thi 
provision  of  it  which  declares  that  no  preference  shall  be  give 
to  one  port  over  any  other  in  the  United  States,  by  enactin 
that  goods  shall  be  imported  into  the  ports  of  South  Carolin 
without  paying  any  duties. 

8th.  Because  it  violates  the  same  constitution,  and  tramph 
upon  the  RIGHTS  of  the  citizen  by  denying  him  the  privilege  < 
appeal  in  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  constitutio 
and  laws  of  the  union. 

9th.  Because  it  has  virtually  destroyed  the  union,  by  carefull 
preventing  the  general  government  from  enforcing  their  law 
through  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country,  and  then  enacting  th: 
if  that  government  should  pursue  any  other  mode  to  enforc 
them,  then  this  state  shall  be  no  longer  a  member  of  the  unioi 
10th.  Because  the  tyranny  and  oppression  inflicted  by  thi 
ordinance,  are  of  a  character  so  revolting  and  the  effect  antic 
pated  from  it  so  runious  that  the  commerce  and  credit  of  tli 
state  are  already  sensibly  affected  and  will  soon  be  prostrate 
and  its  peaceable  and  industrious  citizens  are  driven  from  tht 
homes  to  seek  tranquillity  in  some  other  state. 

The  union  party  of  South  Carolina,  in  convention  assemble 
do  further  remonstrate  and  solemnly  protest  against  the  proje 
of  a  standing  army,  proposed  by  the  party  in  power,  as  dan  go 
ous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  They  would  respectfully  as 
their  fellow  citizens,  whether  such  an  army  must  not  be  coi 
fessedly  inadequate  to  protect  the  nullification  party,  again 
the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  should'they  resoh 
to  coerce  them.  What  other  object  therefore  can  such  a  fori 
accomplish  than  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  tyranny,  over  th« 
fellow  citizens. 

This  convention  doth  further  protest,  against  any  effort,  by 
system  of  conscription  to  force  the  citizens  of  the  state  fro 
their  firesides  and  their  homes,  and  take  up  arms,  and  incur  tl 
pains  and  penalties  of  treason,  in  support  of  a  doctrine  whi< 
the  people  were  assured  as  pacific  in  its  nature  and  utterly  i 
consistent  with  any  idea  of  danger  to  the  constitution  or  t 


union. 

Solemnly  remonstrating,  as  they  hereby  do,  against  the  abo 
mentioned  grievances,  the  union  party  would  further  exprc 
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their  firm  determination,  to  maintain  the  principles  which  have 
ever  been  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  and  while  on  the  one  hand, 
they  will  continue  their  unfaltering  opposition  to  the  protective 
tariffs,  so  on  the  other  they  will  not  be  driven  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  inalienable  rights  which  by  inheritance  belong  to 
-every  American  citizen.  Disclaiming  therefore  all  intention  of 
lawless  or  insurrectionary  violence,  they  hereby  proclaim  their 
•determination  to  protect  their  rights  by  all  legal  and  constitu- 
-tional  means,  and  that  in  doing  so  they  will  continue  to  main- 
tain the  character  of  peaceable  citizens,  unless  compelled  to 
■throw  it  aside  by  intolerable  oppression. 

THOMAS  TAYLOR,  president. 

HENR*  MiDDLETON,       "1 

1) av tt»  Johnson,  1    .     ^esidents. 

Richard  I.  Manning,  f  1 

Starling  Tucker,      J 

Robert  Alexander,  Matthew  Allen,  James  Alston,  B.  G.  Alls- 
ton,  Samuel  Bacot,  John  N.  Barrillion,  Andrew  Barry,  John  S. 
Bellinger,  Thos.  Bennet,  Micajah  Berry,  Simpson  Bobo,  J  acq's 
Bishop,  John  Bradley,  James  Bradley,  George  Buist,  Christian 
Breithaupt,  John  J.  Bulow,  W.  R.  Burgee,  I).  C.  Campbell, 
James  B.  Campbell,  Charles  R.  Carroll,  Rasha  Cannon,  John 
Carter,  William  Chapman,  M.  N.  Chapman,  James  Chesnut, 
John  Chesnut,  Wilson  Cobb,  Thomas  Corbett,jr.  M.  Clinton,  J. 
A.  Crawford,  Jno.  Crawford,  Jno.  M.  Crook,  Jos.  J.  Crosby,  Geo. 
Warren  Cross,  Henry  Cobb,  David  Dantzler,  John  N.  Davis,  E. 
S.  Davis,  Abraham  Deleon,  Henry  A.  Desaussure,  John  Dodd, 
Leonard  Dozier,  Middleton  Dubose,  Benjamin  Dunham,  John 
W.  Durant,  H.  Eaddy,  Theron  Earle,  James  R.  Ervin,  Robert 
Ervin,  S.  N.  Evins,  Joseph  G.  Evett,  David  Ewart,  James  Ey- 
and,  Mauley  Ford,  Peter  W.  Eraser,  Thomas  Eraser,  E.  N. 
Saither,  Jabez  Gait,  James  R.  Gibson,  George  Gill,  sen.  Joseph 
irislmm,  Thomas  F.  Cause,  Benjamin  Cause,  Thomas  Garrett, 
L  D.  Green,  Burr  H.  Head,  William  Heath,  Edward  T.  Her- 
iot,  Daniel  E.  Huger,  James  Hopkins,  W.  C.  Hichborn.  Randell 
Elunt,  J.  K.  Hood,  D.  S.  Harllee,  John  H.  Harrison,  William 
laynsworth,  Robert  Jackson,  D.  D.  Kane,  Josiah  Kilgore,  Mit- 
:hell  King,  John  J.  Knox,  Joseph  Koger,  jr.  William  Lance, 
I'homas  Lee,  jr.  Daniel  Legare,  John  B.  Legare,  Chapman 
jevy,  James  Loma.x  jr.  Alfred  M.  Lowry,  II.  E.  Lynch,  Benja- 
uin  Massey,  B.  S.  Massey,  C.  G.  Memminger,  William  Morrow, 
Ucxander  Moultrie,  James  Moultrie,  jr.  Joseph  Michal,  Alex- 
nder  Miller,  Richard  T.  Morrison,  Rob't  D.  Montgomery,  John 
Montgomery,  C.  Mayrant,  J.  I).  A.  Murphy,  Norman  McLeod. 
ohn  McKee,  Thomas  McLure,  Adam  N.  McLaren,  Davison 
McDowell,  Gordan  Moore,  William  Mc Willie,  John  McLemore, 
no.  E.  McCaskill,  David  Myers,  David  MeCalla,  A.  M.  Mclver. 
'harles  Neely,  Win.  O.  Nixon,  Jeptham  Norton,  Joseph  B.' 
fettles,  James  B.  O'Neale,  James  O.  Hanlon,  J.  L.  Pettigru, 
lenjamiii  P.  Pepoon,  John  Phillips,  P.  Phillips,  John  W.  Pic- 
ett,  J.  R.  Poinsett,  B.  P.  Perry,  James  S.  Pope,  Philip  J.  Por- 
her,  Samuel  Porcher,  John  S.  Pressly,  Edward  J.  Pringle,  Tho- 
las  Poole,  Edward  H.  Purcell,  Isaac  Randolph,  Jolin  Ramsay, 
ohn  Ravenel,  J.  E.  Rembert,  J.  S.  Richardson,  John  P.  Rich- 
rdson,  Edwin  Reese,  Win.  Rose,  William  Robinson,  John  M. 
ighton,  J.  Rosborough,  J.  Harleston  Bead,  John  Sitton,  Joshua 
I.  Sanders,  Charles  J.  Shannon,  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  James  H. 
mith,  Wm.  Mason  Smith,  Thomas  T.  Spieren,  Daniel  G.  Slin- 
>n,  Banister  Stone,  John  Strobel,  jr.  John  L.  Strohocker, 
eorge  Stratford,  Wm.  G.  Steele,  Thos.  Stanlev,  Samuel  S.  Tay- 
ir,  William  K.  Taylor,  Joshua  W.  Toomer,  Henry  II.  Thomp- 
>n,  Anthony  V.  Toomer,  John  C.  Vaughan,  S.  Verdier,  A.  Y. 
Walton,  Paul  Weston,  S.  L.  Westmoreland,  J.  G.  Wilkinson, 
>hn  W.  Williams,  J.  S.  Wright,  James  Young,  Richard  Yea- 
rn, jr. 

Done  at  Columbia,  on  Friday  the  14th  day  of  December,  in 
le  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
vn,  and  in  the  fifty  seventh  year  of  the  independence  of  the 
nited  States  of  America. 

Attest:         FRANKLIN  J.  MOSES, 

JAMES  EDWARD  HENRY. 

secretaries  of  convention. 


to  learn,  that  the  confiscation  of  property,  the  imprisonment  of 
the  body,  nay  the  loss  of  life  itself,  have  no  terrors  for  the  brave 
and  the  free?  Have  they  yet  to  learn  that  the  dungeon  and  the 
scaffold  are  the  pageantry  of  tyrants,  in  the  eyes  of  the  martyr 
to  civil  or  religious  liberty?  Are  they  yet  to  learn,  that  they  may 
torture  the  body,  but  cannot  subdue  the  soul:  that  they  may  give 
the  freeman  a  victim  to  their  power;  but  cannot  make  him  the 
slave  of  their  will?  Have  they,  indeed,  yet  to  learn,  and  all  the 
solemn  lessons  that  liberty  has  taught  amid  the  fires  of  persecu- 
tion and  the  martyr  blood  of  her  children,  that  the  freemen,  like 
the  christian,  counts  property,  liberty  and  life,  as  dust  and  ashes, 
in  comparison  of  his  principles  and  independence?  And  I  have 
studied  in  vain  the  history  of  free  communities,  and  especially 
of  this  country:  and  I  have  loved  and  venerated  in  vain  the  no- 
ble qualities  of  American  and  Carolina  character,  if  there  he  not 
thousands  in  this  state,  who  are  ready  in  the  same  cause,  to 
yield  up  property  to  your  confiscation  acts,  liberty  to  the  loath- 
someness of  your  dungeons,  and  life  itself  to  the  tragedy  of  your 
scaffolds.  The  punishments  you  may  inflict,  may  be  ignomini- 
ous in  your  eyes;  but  posterity  will  honor  them  as  the  sufferings 
of  the  virtuous  free.  You  may  brand  the  grave  of  your  victim,  as 
the  grave  of  the  traitor;  but  the  very  next  age  will  hallow  it  as 
the  bed  of  glory.  You  may  consign  him  to  the  death  of  the 
malefactor;  but  your  own  children  shall  acknowledge  his  title 
even  to  their  gratitude  and  admiration.  You  may  follow  him 
with  scorn  and  execrations  to  the  gallows:  may  he  be  strength- 
ened from  above  to  make  the  last  act  of  his  life  a  prayer  for  his 
destroyers! 


MR.  GRIMKE'S  ADDRESS. 
xtractsfrom  the  address  of  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  esq.  of  Charles- 
ton, to  the  jicojdc  of  South  Carolina. 

Charleston,  1st  December,  1832. 
allow  citizens: 

The  ordinance  passed  by  your  convention  at  Columbia,  a  few 
lys  since,  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  is  the  grave,  not  the 
idal  chamber  of  liberty.  However  the  power  and  the  triumph 
'  party,  may  dignify  it,  in  the  hour  of  Us  birth,  with  titles  of 
Dry  and  praise,  no  spirit  of  prophecy  is  needful  to  know,  that 
hen  the  revels  of  that  unholy  spirit  shall  have  passed  away  it 
ill  be  regarded,  even  in  the  South  Carolina  of  future  years 
ith  grief  and  mortification.  In  the  sacred  name  of  liberty  they 
ive  struck  her  down  to  the  earth,  with  the  iron  mace  of  the 
spot.  In  the  name  of  liberty,  thuy  have  forged  for  their  fellow 
tizens  the  chains  of  slavery.  In  the  pure  and  holy  name  of 
»erty,they  have  polluted  her  shrine,  they  have  laid  on  her  altar 
e  offerings  of  idolatry,  they  have  trodden  their  fellow- worehip- 
s  undertheir  feet. 

I  ask  no  pardon,  I  make  no  apology  for  the  boldness  and  frank- 
>ss  with  which  I  speak.  I  am  still  a  freeman:  and  the  con- 
ation may  be  assured,  that  so  long  as  the  liberty  of  speech,  and 
e  liberty  ofthe  press  i hall  remain,  there  will  bo  thousands,  who 
ill  speak  and  write,  as  fearlessly  as  I  do.    And  have  they  yet 


And,  as  though  in  mockery  of  the  very  names  of  judge,  and 
trial,  and  jury,  as  hitherto  understood,  they  have  bound  the  judge 
and  jury  to  disregard  constitution,  law  and  evidence,  and  to  de- 
cide according  to  a  fixed  paramount  rule.  I  envy  not  the  judge 
or  the  juryman,  who  is  fit  to  be  their  instruments.  Were  I  a 
judge  or  a  juryman,  before  I  would  pollute  my  soul  and  defile 
my  lips  with  such  an  oath,  this  right  hand  should  be  struck  off 
as  a  cockade  for  the  cap  of  a  dictator;  or  a  sign- board  to  point 
the  way  to  the  gibbet.  What  more  could  a  despot  do,  than  say 
to  his  subject,  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  judge  and  jury;  but 
I  shall  so  ordain,  that  they  shall  never  decide  in  your  favor? 
What  would  such  judge  and  jury  be,  but  commissioners  to 
execute  his  despotic  will  to  the  letter:  and  what  are  theirs  under 
this  ordinance?  A  despot  himself  would  not  deign  to  call  that  a 
trial:  and  assuredly  the  legislature,  if  they  deem  it  necessary, 
will  soon  dispense  with  such  useless  machinery. 

Be  not  deceived.  The  governor  has  applied  for  a  garrison  of 
two  thousand  men  for  Charleston,  and  for  an  additional  force  of 
10,000  men;  in  direct  violation  ofthe  constitution  of  the  union, 
which  still  binds  you,  and  which  prohibits  a  state  from  'keeping 
troops  or  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  peace.'  Would  this  be  done, 
did  he  not  know,  that  the  general  government  will  employ  force: 
And  does  he  think  to  intimidate  that  government,  powerful  as 
it  is  in  all  the  resources  of  war,  and  sustained  as  it  is  by  an  im- 
mense majority  ofthe  union?  Does  he  hope  that  the  president, 
as  popular  in  the  south  at  this  moment,  as  even  Washington 
himself,  will  hesitate  to  call  out,  if  necessary,  ten  times  the  num- 
ber of  your  state  guard?  And  does  governor  Hamilton  believe, 
that  the  militia  of  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee, 
and  ett  .  <>.  orgia,  will  not  obey  the  summons,  to  vindicate  the 
authority  of  the  laws?  Let  the  order  be  given,  and  your  frontiers 
will  bristle  with  the  bayonets  of  brothers;  as  gallant  and  free  as 
your  own  soldiers,  as  devoted  to  liberty,  as  ready  to  die  in  her 
cause,  as  you  can  be.  It  needs  not  prophecy  to  tell  you,  that 
you  will  see  what  Washington  describes  as  occurring  in  1794. 
"There  are  instances  of  general  officers  going  at  the  head  of  a 
single  troop  or  of  light  companies;  of  field  officers  when  they 
came  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  found  no  command  for 
them  in  that  grade,  turning  into  the  ranks  as  private  men;  and 
by  way  of  example  to  others,  marching  day  by  day  with  their 
knapsacks  at  their  backs."  And  be  assured  that  general  Jack- 
son will  imitate  the  wise  and  humane  policy  of  Washington, 
when  he  called  out  15,000  men,  "as  being  an  army,  which,  ac- 
cording to  all  human  calculation,  would  he  prompt  and  adequate 
in  every  view,  and  might,  perhaps,  by  rendering  resistance  des- 
perate, prevent  the  effusion  of  blood."  The  president  loves  his 
country  too  well,  and  values  American  blood  too  highly,  not  to 
resolve  that  "the  army  of  the  constitution,"  as  Washington  call- 
ed it  in  1794,  with  its  banners  of  tin;  stripes  and  the  stars,  shall 
out  number  leu  times  if  necessary,  your  state  guard,  with  its 
flag  ofthe  solitary  star  and  the  bonier  of  blood. 

But  in  truth  the  general  government  has  no  need  of  military 
force.  You  have  declared,  that  congress  shall  not  collect  a  dol- 
lar of  revenue  in  South  ('arolina.  And  if  you  thus  abuse  the 
privileges  arising  out  of  the  rights  of  ports  of  entry,  can  it  bo 
doubted  that  congress  will  take  away  the  right?  It  is  vain  to  say 
that  they  have  no  authority  to  do  so.  They  are  the  judges;  anil 
the  nation  will  sustain  them.  Equally  vain  is  it  to  say,  that 
they  have  not  the  right  to  blockade  your  harbors.  They  have 
the  power,  and  they  will  use  it:  and  the  nation  will  hail  with 
gratitude  and  approbation,  th«  employment  of  a  naval,  instead 
of  a  military  force.  You  know  that  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  held, 
that  congress  had  the  power,  even  under  the  confederation,  to 
call  out  such  a  force,  in  order  to  compel  the  delinquent  states  to 
pay  their  quotas  of  the  national  requisitions.*     Still  less  can  it 


*  In  Jefferson's  letter  (2  vol.  works,  p.  37,)  to  John  Adams, 
dated  11th  July,  1786,  as  a  reason  for  providing  a  navy  to  coerce 
the  Barbary  States,  he  says,  "It  will  arm  the  federal  head  (the 
old  congress)  with  the  safest  of  all  instruments  of  coercion  over 
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be  doubted,  that  they  possess  the  power,  anther  the  present  con- 
stitution, to  employ  the  navy  to  prevent  smuggling  and  ensure 
the  collection  of  their  own  revenue. 

Suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  idea  that  the  ge- 
neral government  will  recognize  your  title  to  be  out  of  the 
union.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  cannot.  They  have  no 
authority  to  abandon  any  portion  of  the  union.  The  territory  of 
Carolina  was  committed  to  their  jurisdiction  by  a  joint  act  of 
the  states:  and  nothing  short  of  that,  or  the  absolute  necessity 
imposed  by  an  unsuccessful  war,  can  release  them  from  the  ob- 
ligations of  that  trust.  They  are  commanded  and  empowered 
to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  protect  the  custom 
house  and  the  post  office,  their  courts  and  judges,  and  all  their 
officers.  Can  you  doubt  that  they  will  do  it?  They  must  treat 
Carolina  as  in  the  union,  whatever  she  may  say  to  the  contrary. 
If  she  is  to  be  released,  they  at  least  can  neither  notice,  nor  ac- 
knowledge her  single  act.  If  then,  a  naval  force  shall  be  sent 
to  blockade,  your  rivers  and  harbors,  what  can  your  army  of 
1-2,000  men  do?  How  can  you  remove  the  shipping  of  the  union? 
Of  what  avail  then  to  call  yourselves  a  foreign  nation?  That 
navy  would  no  more  respect  title  to  independence,  than  they 
would  a  clearance  from  your  governor,  under  the  seal  of  the 
state.  They  would  not  discuss  the  question  of  state  sovereign- 
ty, with  the  metaphysicians  of  the  South  Carolina  school;  but 
would  obey  the  orders  of  the  president  sword  in  hand;  and  exe- 
cute the  laws  of  the  union,  with  the  cannon  and  the  boarding 
pike.  Your  sister  states  from  Maine  to  Missouri,  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  would  approve,  though  they 
could  not  rejoice.    The  union,  if  governed  by  firm,  yet  wise  and 


its  delinquent  members,  and  prevent  it  from  using  what  would 
be  less  safe,  viz:  a  military  force." 

Again,  in  his  letter  of  11th  August,  1786,  to  col.  Monroe,  (2d 
vol.  works,  p.  43),  in  speaking  of  the  same  subject,  he  says,  "It 
will  be  said  there  is  no  money  in  the  treasury.  There  never 
will  be  money  in  the  treasury,  until  the  confederacy  shows  its 
teeth.  The  states  must  see  the  rod:  perhaps  it  must  be  felt  by 
some  of  them."  "Every  rational  citizen  must  wish  to  sec  an 
effective  instrument  of  coercion:  and  should  fear  to  sec  it,  on 
any  other  clement  than  the  water.  A  naval  force  can  never 
endanger  our  liberties;  nor  occasion  bloodshed:  a  land  force 
would  do  both." 

Again,  in  his  letter  of  4th  Aug.  1787,  to  E.  Carrington,  (2d  vol. 
works,  p.  103),  "It  has  been  so  often  said  as  to  be  generally  be- 
lieved that  congress  have  no  power,  by  the  confederation,  to 
enforce  any  thing,  for  example,  contributions  of  money.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  give  them  that  power  expressly,  they  have  it 
by  the  law  of  nature.  When  two  parties  make  a  compact,  there 
results  to  each  a  power  of  compelling  the  other  to  execute  it. 
Compulsion  was  never  so  easy  as  in  our  case,  where  a  single 
frigate  would  soon  levy  on  the  commerce  of  our  state,  the  defi- 
ciency of  its  contributions;  nor  more  safe  than  in  the  hands  of 
congress,  which  has  always  shown  that  it  would  wait,  as  it 
ought  to  do,  to  the  last  extremities,  before  it  would  exercise  any 
of  its  powers,  which  are  disagreeable." — Thus,  Mr.  Jefferson 
himself  acknowledges  the  power  even  of  the  confederation  to 
employ  the  navy,  to  enforce  its  requisitions.  How  then  could 
he,  and  how  can  you  doubt  the  right  of  the  present  government 
to  do  the  same? 

The  act  of  28th  Feb.  1795,  authorises  the  employment  of  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union— and  the  act  of  3d 
March,  1807,  the  employment  of  the  navy  and  army  in  alike 
case.  I  annex  the  last,  and  so  much  of  the  first  as  relates  to 
the  subject. 

"Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  opposed,  or  the  execution  thereof 
obstructed  in  any  state,  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the 
powers  vested  in  the  marshals  by  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  to  call  forth  the  militia  of 
such  state,  or  of  any  other  state  or  states,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  suppress  such  combinations,  and  to  cause  the  liuvs  to  be  duly 
executed;  and  the  use  of  the  militia  so  to  be  called  forth  may  be 
continued,  if  necessary,  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after 
the  commencement  of  the  then  next  session  of  congress. 

"Sec.  3.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
whenever  it  may  be  necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  the  president, 
to  use  the  military  force  hereby  directed  to  be  called  forth,  the 
president  shall  forthwith,  by  proclamation,  command  such  in- 
surgents to  disperse,  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective 
abode,  within  a  limited  time." 

Sec.  9.  And.  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  marshals  of  the 
several  districts,  and  their  deputies,  shall  have  the  same  powers 
in  executing  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  sheriffs  and  their 
deputies,  in  the  several  states,  have  by  law,  in  executing  the 
laws  of  the  respective  states."— 2d  vol.  L.  U.  S.  (Folwell)  nr>. 
189,  191. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representative;  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled,  That  in  all  cases 
of  insurrection,  or  obstruction  to  the  laws,  either  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  individual  state  or  territory  where  it  is  lawful 
for  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  call  forth  the  militia 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  such  insurrection,  or  or  causing 
the  laws  to  be  duly  executed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  em' 
ploy,  for  the  same  purposes,  much  part  of  the  land  or  naval  force 
of  the  United  States,  as  shall  be  judged  necessary,  having  first 
observed  all  the  pre- requisites  of  the  law  in  that  respect."— Sth 
vol.  L.  U.  S.  p.  311. 


moderate  counsels,  would  utterly  annihilate  all  your  schemes  of 
resistance  to  their  authority:  and  constrain  you  in  a  twelve- 
month by  the  misery  and  ruin,  by  the  bankruptcy  and  distrust, 
that  would  blast  your  state,  to  repeal  your  unconstitutional  or- 
dinance and  statutes.  The  union  needs  not  to  strike  a  blow,  or 
shed  a  drop  of  blood,  on  land. 

Arc  you  offended  at  my  freedom  of  speech?  You  know  that 
I  speak  nothing  but  the  plain,  naked  truth;  when  I  tell  you,  that 
the  nations  of  the  earth  can  no  more  notice  you,  than  the  go- 
vernment of  a  sister  state  could  notice  the  district,  of  Colleton  or 
Abbeville.  Foreign  powers  know  and  can  know  nothing  of  our 
country,  but  through  its  government:  and  who  knows  so  little  of 
history,  and  of  public  law,  as  not  to  acknowledge,  that  the  peo- 
ple and  government  of  South  Carolina  have  neither  name  nor 
place,  in  the  record  of  international  rights  and  duties.*  As  a 
nation,  if  you  ever  were  one,  you  are  dead  to  all  the  world.  Be 
not  deceived.  The  dry  bones  of  the  perished  confederation  pos- 
sess no  talisman  power  to  give  you  life.  The  world  may  be 
called  to  gaze  on  the  blockade  of  your  coast;  on  the  alternate 
execution  of  traitors  to  the  state,  and  traitors  to  the  union;  on 
the  battlefield  of  brothers,  and  the  conflagration  of  your  towns; 

BUT  TO  THAT  WORLD  IT  WILL  BE  THE  HISTORY  OF  A  REBEL- 
LIOUS   PROVINCE,   NOT   OF   AN    INDEPENDENT   NATION. 

UNION  MEETINGS  IN  BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 
Meetings  on  the  subject  of  the  president's  proclamation  havo 
been  hold  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

FANCEIL  HALL  MEETING — BOSTON. 

The  meeting  at  Boston  was  held  on  Monday — the  lion.  Charles 
Wells,  mayor  of  the  city,  in  the  chair,  and  William  Sturges  and 
Th.  W.  Chards,  esqrs.  acting  as  secretaries.  The  chairman  call- 
ed the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  object  for  which  it  was 
convened,  viz.  to  take  into  consideration  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislature  and  convention  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  president,  and  requested  that  gentlemen  who  should 
address  the  meeting,  would  confine  themselves  strictly  to  that 
object. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  offered  by  the  hon.  Thos. 
II.  Perkins. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  meeting  have  read  with 
high  satisfaction  the  recent  proclamation  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  present  situation  of  public  affairs,  when 
the  integrity  of  the  union,  and  of  the  constitution,  are  seriously 
menaced,  the  issuing  of  such  a  proclamation  is,  in  the  judgment 
of  this  meeting,  a  wise,  timely  and  patriotic  act. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  this  proclamation,  the  une- 
quivocal manifestation  of  a  decision,  by  the  president,  to  uphold 
the  government,  and  to  maintain  the  regular  and  just  authority 
of  the  laws,  by  the  exercise  of  such  constitutional  and  legal 
powers,  as  are  or  may  be,  vested  in  the  executive  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion,  the  proclamation  exhibits  in  a 
full,  clear  and  forcible  manner,  the  true  principles  on  which  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States  rest;  and  on 
which  alone  they  can  be  successfully  maintained  and  adminis- 
tered; and  contain  a  powerful  and  impressive  appeal  to  the  good 
sense  and  enlightened  patriotism  of  the  people.  We  hold  these 
political  truths,  which  we  conceive  to  be  expressed  in  the  pro- 
clamation, to  be  undeniable;  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  ordained  and  established  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  that  its  leading  object  was  to  form  among  them  a  more 
perfect  union,  and  to  create,  for  the  common  good  of  the  whole, 
a  more  efficient  government,  than  had  existed  under  the  confe- 
deration; that  the  government  of  the  United  States  extends, 
though  with  limited  and  special  powers  over  the  people  of  all  the 
states;  and  that  to  the  full  extent  of  these  powers  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  one  people;  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  a  government,  and  not  a  league;  that  it  owes 
duties  to  individuals;  and  on  the  other  hand  that  individuals  owe 
respect  and  obedience  to  its  laws;  that  the  constitution  itself  de- 
clares what  overt  acts  shall  be  considered  treason  against  the 
United  States,  thereby  affirming  the  sovereignty  of  the  U.  States 

*  "It  is  only  in  our  united  character,  that  we  are  known  as  nn 
empire,  that  our  independence  is  acknowledged,  that  our  power 
can  be  regarded, or  our  credit  supported  abroad."—  Washington's 
Iett.  Sth  June,  1783,  to  the  governors  of  the  states.— 5  Marsh. 
Wash.  p.  48. 

"The  people  continued,"  after  the  revolution,  "to  consider 
themselves  in  a  national  point  of  view  as  one  people,  and  they 
continued  without  interruption,  to  manage  their  national  con- 
cerns accordingly." — By  Ch.  J.  Jay,  2  Dallas,  479. 

Patrick  Henry  asked  in  a  public  speech  at  the  hustings,  in 
1797,  "whether  the  county  of  Charlotte  would  have  any  autho- 
rity to  dispute  an  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Virginia;  and  he  pro- 
nounced Virginia  to  be  to  the  union,  what  the  county  of  Char- 
lotte was  to  her." — Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  394. 

"The  act  of  independence,"  says  Dr.  David  Ramsay,  "did  not 
hold  out  to  the  world  thirteen  sovereign  states;  but  a  common 
sovereignty  of  the  whole,  in  their  united  capacity."'— 2d  vol. 
Ramsay's  tJ.  S.  p.  174,  5. 

We  arc  fallen  upon  evil  times,  indeed,  when  the  names  and 
the  authority  of  Washington  and  Jay,  of  Patrick  Henry  and  Da- 
vid Ramsay,"  are  despised  and  rejected  by  Carolina.  But  what- 
ever she  may  think  and  in.ist  on,  the  union  and  the  world  will 
prefer  the  scntirriftnts  of  sucti  patriot  statesmen,  to  tho^e  of  all 
the  politicians  of  the  Carolina  school  of  our  day. 
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the  aUeaiance  due  to  its  government  by  the  people;  that  the  i  The  same  Almighty  power  only  knows  whether,  when  we  meet 
rnment of  the  United  States,  not  being  a  league  or  confede-    again,  it  will  not  be  as  citizens  of  Massachusetts  only.     1  he 

present  is  a  moment  lull  ot  interest.     Events  are  on  the  wmg, 


government  of  the  United  States,  not  being  a  league  or  confede- 
racy between  stales,  but  a  constitutional  government,  operating 
directly  upon  individuals,  and  rightfully  claiming  their  obedi- 
ence, no  state  has  power  to  withdraw  the  allegiance  of  the  peo- 
ple from  that  government,  or  to  sanction  disobedience  to  its 
laws;  that  the  constitution  contemplates  no  such  possibility  as 
the  secession  of  a  state,  or  the  people  of  a  state,  from  the  union; 
that  it  establishes  a  government,  which  the  people  may  at  all 
times  alter  and  amend  at  their  pleasure,  but  which  is  designed 
to  be  perpetual,  without  limitation  of  time,  and  with  no  such 
self-destroying  principle  as  a  right  reserved  to  any  portion  of  the 
people  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  it,  at  their  own  will: 
that  secession  is,  in  its  very  nature,  destructive  ot  the  constitu- 
tion; that  it  is  revolutionary;  an  act  done,  if  done  at  all,  not  un- 
der the  constitution,  but  in  defiance  of  it,  and  only  to  be  justi- 
fied by  causes,  which  would  justify  revolutions  in  other  cases, 
—That  there  is  no  power  reserved" to  a  state  so  preposterous  as 
that  of  annulling  a  law  of  congress,  thereby  subjecting  the  will 
of  the  whole  people  to  be  controlled  by  the  will  of  a  part;  nor  of 
deciding  the  question,  between  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  those  who  are  subject  to  its  laws,  whether  such  laws 
be  constitutional. 

That  the  constitution  also  declares,  that  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  con- 
stitution and  acts  of  congress;  and  that  the  judiciary  act,  coeval 
with  the  government,  has  prescribed  a  proceeding  by  which  all 
such  constitutional  questions  are  to  be  finally  decided  by  that 
judiciary;  and  according  to  which  such  questions  have  been  so 
finally  decided  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  government. 
These  truths,  so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  government, 
and  its  just  powers,  appear  to  us  incapable  of  contradiction. 

Resolved,  That  the  ordinance  passed  by  the  late  convention 
of  South  Carolina,  purporting  to  annul  the  acts  of  congress,  on 
the  assumed  ground  that  they  are  unauthorised  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  an  usurpation  of  power,  which  is 
truly  described  in  the  president's  proclamation,  as  being  "in- 
compatible with  the  existence  of  the  union,  contradicted  express- 
ly by  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  unauthorised  by  its  spirit,  in- 
consistent with  every  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  and 
destructive  of  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  formed." 

Resolved,  That  the  said  ordinance,  in  declaring  that  no  appeal 
shall  be  allowed  from  a  state  court,  to  the  supremo  court  of  the 
United  States,  nor  the  copy  of  any  record  permitted  or  allowed 
for  that  purpose,  and  that  persons  claiming  such  appeal  shall  be 
punished,  commends  direct  disobedience  and  resistance  to  an 
act  of  congress  of  more  than  forty  years  standing  and  operation, 
and  the  constitutionality  of  which  has  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  constrained  to  consider  these  proceed- 
ings of  South  Carolina  as  being  disloyal  to  the  constitution,  and 
decidedly  revolutionary;  that  we  have  seen  with  infinite  pain  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  so  respectable  ast.ueled  into  the  adop- 
tion of  such  false  opinions  and  such  unlawful  courses;  a  state 
which  has  always  possessed,  does  now  possess,  and  we  hope 
will  long  continue  to  possess  her  full  share  of  influence  in  the 
public  councils,  to  whose  complaints  the  national  legislature  is 
always  ready  to  listen,  as  to  those  of  other  states,  and  which  we 
hope  and  believe,  will  always  find  in  the  assembled  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  country  a  spirit  of  justice  and  conciliation; 
and  we  should  fain  cherish  the  hope,  that  their  own  sober  reflec- 
tions, the  disapprobation  of  the  people  of  other  states,  and  the 
solemn  and  affectionate  warning  of  the  president,  may  yet  recall 
the  people  of  that  state,  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  patriotism,  and 
thereby  prevent  occurrences  which  would  fill  every  true  Ameri 
can  bosom  with  the  deepest  mortification  and  grief.  We  trust 
in  a  gracious  ProvideiK-e  yet  to  save  our  beloved  country  from 
the  disgrace  and  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 

Resolved,  That  acting  upon  the  principles  now  by  him  so 
solemnly  and  forcibly  declared,  we  will  cordially  support  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  in  every  constitutional  measure 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  for  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  union;  that  we  still  fervently  pray  the  Divine 
Coodness  to  avert  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  force;  but  that, 
in  our  judgment,  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  if  forcible  resistance  be  made  to 
the  laws,  to  see,  nevertheless,  that  the  laws  be  duly  executed, 
that  in  this  great  and  sacred  cause,  laying  aside  all  personal  pre- 
ferences we  will  act  cheerfully  and  devotedly  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  government;  that  we 
will  go  for  the  country,  and  udth  the  country,  against  disunion; 
disorganization,  and  nullification,  and  that  whoever  is  commis- 
sioned by  the  public  to  bear  up  the  standard  of  the  union,  we 
shall  be  ready  to  rally  in  the  cause  of  the  constitution  under  that 
banner,  which  led  our  fathers,  through  years  of  suffering  and  of 
blood,  to  independence  and  glory,  and  which  has  commanded 
for  us  their  posterity  the  respect  of  the  world. 

The  resolutions  were  advocated  by  Mr.  Dexter,  in  a  speech  of 
some  length. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  hon.  Danie'-  Webster,  who  address- 
ed the  meeting  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman—  Having  been  detained  at  home  a  few  days 
after  the  meeting  of  congress,  by  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
some  private  affairs,  I  have  been  induced  to  delay  my  departure 
for  another  day,  that  I  might  be  present  at  this  meeting  of  my 
fellow  citizens.  When  I  look  around  me  on  the  members,  who 
fill  those  galleries  and  crowd  this  hall,  T  thank. Almighty  God, 
that  1  mav  still  address  them  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


and  are  already  near  us,  which  must  produce  the  most  impor- 
tant effects,  one  way  or  the  other,  on  the  permanency  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  regard  the  issuing  of  this 
proclamation  by  the  president  as  a  highly  important  occurrence. 
The  actual  condition  of  the  country,  in  my  opinion,— an  opinion 
heretofore  expressed,— called  loudly  upon  the  president  to  make 
public  his  determination  to  rebuke  the  spirit  of  disaffection  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  the  integrity  of  the  union 
and  to  call  on  all  patriotic  citizens  to  discountenance  all  such 
proceedings  as  threatened  to  destroy  the  one,  or  disturb  the 
other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  principles  of  the  proclamation  are 
such  as  I  entirely  approve.     I  esteem  them  to  be  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution.     It  must  now  be  apparent  to  every 
man,  that  this  doctrine  of  nullification  means  resistance  to  the 
laws,  by  force.     It  is  but  another  name  for  civil  war.     The  au- 
thors of  the  South  Carolina  ordinance  cannot  regard  it  as  a 
peaceable  measure;  they  act  as  if  they  understood  it  as.  being, 
what  it  really  is,  a  measure  leading  to  hostilities.     They  know 
it  must  bring  on  a  contest,  and,  accordingly,  they  have  endea- 
vored to  prepare  for  that  contest,  by  putting  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness the  whole  military  power  of  the  state.     Every  man  must 
see,  that  they  rely,  not  on  any  constitutional  or  legal  effect  of 
the  ordinance  itself,  but  on  the  military  power,  which  they  may 
be  able  to  bring  to  maintain  them  in  their  resistance  to  the  laws. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  may  stand  acquitted  before  my  coun- 
try of  any  negligence,  in  failing  to  give  the  true  character  of  this 
doctrine  of  nullification,  when  it  was  first  advanced,  in  an  im- 
posing form,  in  the  halls  of  congress.     What  it  then  appeared  to 
me  to  he,  in  its  very  nature,  it  now  proves  itself,  in  this,  the  first 
attempt  to  put  it  in  practice.     It  is  resistance  to  law,  by  force; 
it  is  disunion,  by  force;  it  is  secession,  by  force.     It  is  civil  ivar. 
The  president  has  declared,  that  in  meeting  the  exigencies  of 
this  crisis,  it  is  his  determination  to  execute  the  laws,  to  pre- 
serve the  union,  by  all  constitutional  means;  to  arrest,  if  pos- 
sible, by  moderate,  but  fair  measures,  the  necessity  of  a  recourse 
to  force;  and  so  to  conduct,  that  the  curse,  impending  on  the 
shedding  of  paternal  blood,  shall  not  be  called  down,  by  any 
offensive  act,  on  the  part  of  thu  United  States.     In  all  this,  1 
most  cordially  concur.     To  execute  the  laws,  by  lawful  means, 
to  uphold  the  constitution  by  the  joint  exercise  of  the  powers 
conferred  by  itself,  to  be  moderate,  forbearing,  slow  to  recur  to 
ultimate  measures,  to  admonish  such  as  are  misled  to  return  to 
their  duty,  to  keep  the  government  always  in  the  right,  and  to 
place  those  who  oppose,  it  clearly  in  the  wrong,  aud  to  hold  out, 
with  unshaken  firmness,  in  maintaining  the  union,  and  causing 
the  laws  to  be  duly  executed: — these  sir,  in  my  opinon,  comprise 
the  substance  of  the  duty  which  the  occasion  devolves  upon  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman — I  think  I  can  say  nothing  more  satisfactory 
to  this  meeting,  or  to  the  people  of  this  commonwealth,  than 
that,  in  this  way  of  meeting  the  crisis,  I  shall  give  the  president 
my  entire  and  cordial  support.  Sir,  we  are  truly  in  a  crisis  of 
the  utmost  magnitude,  and  the  most  imminent  peril.  The  union 
of  the  states  is  in  danger.  It  is  threatened  by  the  immediate  ap- 
>f  military  force.  Let  us  not,  sir,  deceive  ourselves  by 
the  imagination  that  the  union  may  subsist,  though  one  state  se- 
cede from  it.  No,  sir.  If  the  government,  on  this  first  trial, 
should  be  found  not  able  to  keep  all  the  states  in  their  proper 
places,  from  that  moment  the  whole  union  is  virtually  dissolv- 
ed. Whatever  link  be  struck  from  this  golden  chain,  breaks  the 
whole.  Our  only  alternative  is  to  preserve  the  union,  one  and 
entire,  as  it  now  is,  or  else  to  break  up,  and  return  to  the  con- 
dition of  separate  states;  with  the  unpromising  chances  of  form- 
ing, hereafter,  new,  partial,  sectional,  rival,  perhaps  hostile 
governments;  thus  bidding  adieu,  forever,  not  only  to  the  glo- 
rious idea,  but  to  the  glorious  reality,  of  the  United  States  or 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  alternative,  my  choice  is  made.  I  am 
for  the  union,  as  it  is,  I  am  content  with  no  government  less 
than  that  which  embraces  the  whole  four  and  twenty  states.  I 
am  for  the  constitution  as  it  is;  a  constitution,  under  which  those 
four  and  twenty  states  have  risen  to  a  height  of  prosperity,  unex- 
ampled, altogether  unexampled,  in  the  history  of  mankind.  I 
shall  support  the  president,  in  maintaining  this  union,  and  this 
constitution;  and  the  cause  shall  not  fail  for  want  of  any  aid, 
any  effort,  or  any  zealous  co-operation  of  mine.  In  the  spirit  of 
the  resolutions,  "now  before  the  meeting,  I  say,  when  the  stan- 
dard of  the  union  is  raised  and  waves  over  my  head — the  stan- 
dard which  Washington  planted  on  the  ramparts  of  the  constitu- 
tion, God  forbid,  that  I  should  inquire  whom  the  people  have 
commissioned  to  unfurl  it  and  bear  it  up;  I  only  ask  in  what 
manner,  as  an  humble  individual,  I  can  best  discharge  my  duty 
in  defending  it. 

After  some  remarks  by  the  hon.  H.  G.  Ofh,  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
Austin,  the  question  was  then  put  on  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
solutions, and  they  were  passed  by  an  unanimous  vote,  and  with 
hearty  acclamation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Ciislis, 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  sign- 
ed by  the  chairman  and  secretaries,  be  transmitted  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States*. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  storm — the  rain  falling 
without  intermission  through  the  forenoon— the  hall  was  crowd- 
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ed  in  the  galleries  as  well  as  below,  during  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

[The  addresses  of  Messrs.  Dexter  and  Oth  were  able  and  elo- 
quent, and  the  remarks  of  Mr.-  Jiustin,  animated,  and  much  to 
the  purpose — but  we  cannot  make  room  for  them. 


GREAT   MEETING   IN    NEW   YORK. 

At  12  o'clock  on  the  19th  inst.  an  immense  assemblage  con- 
vened in  the  Park,  in  front  of  the  city  hall,  agreeably  to  the  no- 
tice signed  by  Walter  Bownc  and  others,  to  adopt  resolutions 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  meeting  in  regard  to  the  president's 
late  proclamation.  Hon.  Walter  Bownc,  mayor  of  the  city,  was 
called  to  the  chair;  Abraham  Bioodgood,  James  Kent,  Peter  A. 
Jay  and  Eldad  Holmes,  were  chosen  vice  presidents;  Saul  Alley 
and  John  L.  Lawrence,  secretaries. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  resolutions  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  meeting,  and  submitted  the  following,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas,  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  under 
their  present  constitution,  unexampled  prosperity,  and  during 
a  period  in  which  the  civilized  world  has  been  shaken  to  its 
centre,  and  nation  has  been  arrayed  against  nation,  have  remain- 
ed in  peace  at  home,  (aud  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval), 
in  amity  with  foreign  powers,  engaged  in  building  towns  and 
cities,  extending  information,  facilitating  communication  be- 
tween distant  parts  of  the  country,  advancing  the  interests  of 
religion,  promoting  science  and  encouraging  the  arts,  until  they 
have  attained  their  present  proud  eminence  among  the  en- 
lightened and  powerful  nations  of  the  earth. 

Jlnd  whereas,  The  world  has  hitherto  proclaimed,  and  we 
ourselves  have  acknowledged,  that  to  the  union  of  the  states 
as  secured  by  the  constitution  these  blesssings  are  eminently 
due. 

Therefore  resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  New  York  here  as- 
sembled, regard  the  union  of  the  states  under  the  constitution  as 
the  source  of  all  their  wealth  a*id  power,  the  foundation  of  their 
peace  and  happiness,  the  defence  of  their  freedom,  and  while 
they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  to  its  permanence  and  security  all 
temporary  advantages  and  sectional  interests,  they  fully  concur 
in  the  sentiment  of  their  chief  magistrate,  that  -'the  union  must 
be  preserved." 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  principles  and  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  late  proclamation  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  That  a  crisis  appears  to  be  approaching  on  which  the 
continuance  of  our  unexampled  prosperity,  our  political  exist- 
ence, and  perhaps  that  of  all  free  governments,  may  depend. 
That  on  the  approach  of  such  a  crisis,  the  first  magistrate  of  the 
country  is  bound  to  exert  temporarily,  but  firmly,  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  protection 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  preservation  of  the  union;  and  that 
in  the  execution  of  this  duty,  he  is  entitled  to  the  warm  appro- 
bation and  zealous  support  of  every  lover  of  his  country. 

Resolved,  That  appealing  to  the  virtue,  the  intelligence  and 
patriotism  of  our  fellow  citizen*  of  South  Carolina,  and  in- 
fluenced by  those  feelings  which  ought  to  control  the  conduct 
of  members  of  the  same  family — this  meeting  most  earnestly 
conjure  their  brethren  of  that  enlightened  state  to  forbear  from 
pursuing  measures  which  may  tend  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
one  portion  of  our  union  from  another. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  recommend  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  their  fellow  citizens  in  every  state  the  following 
sentiments  of  the  father  of  his  country;  deeply  persuaded  that  the 
union  will  never  be  in  danger,  so  long  as  the  example  and  coun- 
sel of  Washington  shall  be  followed: 

"The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  you  one  people, 
is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar 
in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independence,  the  support  of  your 
tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace  abroad;  of  your  safety;  of  your 
prosperity;  of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize. 

"But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  from  different  causes  and 
different  quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  em- 
ployed, to  weaken  in  your  minds  a  conviction  of  this  truth;  as 
this  is  the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against  which  the  bat- 
teries of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively,  (though  often  converted  and  insidiously),  direct- 
ed, it  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you  should  properly  estimate  the 
immense  value  of  your  national  union  to  collective  and  indivi- 
dual happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual  and 
immoveable  attachment  to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think 
and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and 
prosperity,  watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety; 
discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it 
can,  in  any  event  be  abandoned;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon 
the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our 
country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now 
link  together  the  various  parts." 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meetins  be  signed  by 
the  president,  vice  presidents  and  secretaries,  and  be  transmitted 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States— and  that  they  also  be  pub 
lished  in  all  the  papers. 

WALTER  BOWNE,  president. 
Abm.  Bloodgood.} 
P.  A.  Jay, 
Eldad  Holmes 
James  Kent, 


[The  number  present  at  this  meeting  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  10,000,  and,  on  the  adjournment,  gave  three  hearty  cheers. 
It  was  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  resident  in  N. 
York.] 

(trjt-This  general  meeting  at  New  York  was  intended  to  cor- 
rect the  proceedings  of  a. party  meeting  which  had  been  held  at 
Tammany  Hall,  at  which  the  following,  among  other  resolu- 
tions, had  been  passed,— 

Resolved,  That  while  we  sympathize  with  our  southern  brethren 
in  the  grievances  of  which  they  complain  and  indulge  the  \iope  of 
their  speedy  removal  by  constitutional  means,  we  fully  coucur  irt 
the  determination  of  the  president  to  enforce  the  laws  while 
they  exist,  and  to  preserve  the  union,  and  the  whole  union,  full 
and  entire,  unmanned  and  unmutilated,  at  every  sacrifice  and  at 
every  hazard.     (Immense  cheering.) 

W7e  have  before  said,  that  we  have  "a  poor  opinion  of  that 
man's  intellect"  who  believes  that  the  excitement  in  South  Ca 
rolina  is  really  because  of  "grievances"  on  account  of  the  tariff 
laws  of  1824  or  1828.  The  "groans"  were  as  loud  before,  as 
they  have  been  since  the  passage  of  these  acts.  The  matter  lies 
much  deeper.  And  besides— a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of 
all  commodities  "taxed"  by  the  laws  of  1824  and  1828,  imme- 
diately followed  the  "grievances"  imposed  by  the  said  acts. 
Why  it  was  so — persons  may  speculate  as  they  please,  but  that 
such  reduction  followed  these  laws,  cannot  be  disputed.  We  are 
content  with  the  facts. 


— »»e  ©©EM- 
BANK OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  following  statement  accompanied  the  report  of  Mr.  To 
land,  recently  transmitted  to  congress  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury. 

recapitulation. 
Bills  discounted  on  personal  secu- 
rity $42,079,966  19 
Do            do            bank  stock  845,705  27 
Do           do            other  stock          2,801,263  49 


Domestic  bills  of  exchange, 


$15,726,934  9; 
16,304,498  4) 


Foreign  bills 

Due  from  the  bank  U.  S.  and  offices  34,941 ,694  94 
state  banks  3,029,297  52 


62,031,433  4: 
83,392  1( 


37,970,992  4i 
5,267  3: 


Due  from  the  United  States 

Due  from  Baring,  Brothers  &  Co.  Hope  &  Co.  and 

Hotlinguer  2,885,016  2< 

Real  estate 1,822,721  5 

Deficiencies 123,024  1 

Expenses 207,997  6i 

Banking  houses,    -------    1,174,380  0 

Cash,  viz: — 
Notes  of  bank  U.  S.  and  offices        22,363,430  82 
Notes  of  state  banks  2,707,907  84 

25.071,338  6 

Specie         -        -         ------        8,026,055  4 

Mortgages        --------        57,919  2 

Navy  agent  at  Norfolk        - 


40,144  1 


$139,499,682  4 


Capital  stock  - 

Notes  issued        ------ 

Discount,  exchange  and  interest    - 

Foreign  exchange  aecount  - 

Dividends  unclaimed      -        -        -        -        - 

Profit  and  loss    ------- 

Contingent  fund     -        -        -  5,614,349  96 

Less  losses  chargeable  to  contingent 
fund  3,419,441  42 


$35,000,000  C 

44.695,574  1 

1,518,295  S 

30,273  i 

94,937  £ 

2,382,948  C 


Due  to  bank  U.  S.  and  offices 
state  banks 


31,418,983  65 
2,221,252  12 


Redemption  of  public  debt.        - 
Fund  for  the  extinguishment  of  cost  of  banking 
houses 


2,194,908  I 


33,643,235 

4,717,696 


611,292  ( 


Deposites,  viz:  treasurer  U.  States 
Less  overdrafts,  &c. 


Public  officers 
Individuals 


5,309,133  98 
201,400  01 

5,107,733  97 

1,849,887  58 
7,622,898  81 


14,5S0,520 
$139,499,682 


•  vice  presidents. 


ANALYSIS    A. 

The  capital  paid  in 
Circulation,  viz:  notes  m  transitu  be- 
tween the  bank  and  offices  $4,363,410  00 
Actual  circulation  17,988,733  35 


$35,000,000  ( 


22,332,143 
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Deposites—  Public 
Private 


Unclaimed  dividends 
Fund  for  redemption  of  public  debt 
Contingent  fund  to  meet  losses 
Profit  and  loss 

Discount,  exchange  and  interest 
Fund  for  extinguishing  cost  of  bank- 
ing houses, 


6, 957 ,621  55 
7,693,898  84 


2,191,908  54 
2,382,948  01 
1,548,569  19 

611,292  05 


14,580,520  39 

94,937  84 

4,747,696  45 


5,737,717  79 


$83,493,015  83 


Bills  discounted  on  personal  security,  bank  stock, 
sundry  stocks,  and  mortgages  $4?>Z?4'5§4  ?i 


Bills  of  exchange,  domestic  and  foreign 
Balance  due  by  offices       __--•- 

Do  state  banks  - 

Debts  due  by  United  States,  and  navy  agent  at 

Norfolk 
Real  estate  1,822,721  51 

Banking  houses  1,174,380  02 


Expenses  and  deficiencies 
Cash  in  Europe 
Notes  of  state  banks 
Specie 


2,885,016  26 
2,707,907  84 
8,026,055  45 


16,387,890  58 
3,522,711  29 
805,045  40 

45,411  49 


2,997,101  53 
330,021  78 


13,618,979  55 


#83,493,015  83 


Pursuing  the  analysis  still  further,  it  appears  that  the  total  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  bank  to  the  public,  are, 
Phe  notes  in  circulation         -  $17,968,733  36 

I'he  deposites,  public  and  private      -  14,580,520  39 

I'he  debts  to  the  holders  of  the  principal  and  in 


terest  of  the  public  funds 


To  meet  which,  the  bank  has, 
n  specie         _-__-- 
cash  In  Europe  at  par 
banking  house  and  other  real  estate 
debts  from  state  banks 
debts  from  individuals     - 


4,747,696  45 
$37,296,950  20 


$42,296,920  Tt 


L'o  meet  a  demand  of 
..caving  an  excess  of 

Among  the  documents  printed  as  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Toland's 
eport  to  the  treasury  department,  we  find  the  following: 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  Nov.  20,  1830. 

It  being  the  order  of  the  day,  under  the  resolution  adopted  on 
lie  9lh  instant,  to  take  into  consideration  the  situation  of  the 
ank,  and  its  future  policy,  the  president  explained,  in  detail, 
le  course  of  its  operations  during  the  present  year,  and  the  in- 
ductions under  which  the  officers  arc  now  acting,  accompa- 
ied  by  various  statements  from  the  books  of  the  bunk,  showing 
le  amount  of  its  investments  at  each  point,  and  their  gradual 
iminution,  the  amount  of  its  circulation  and  specie,  the  pro- 
ress  made  in  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  &c. 

Whereupon  it  was,  on  motion, 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  the  state  of  the  bank,  with  the 
ipers  submitted  by  the  president  to  the  board,  be  referred  to  a 
iininittec,  consisting  of  the  non-resident  members  now  present, 
iz.  Messrs.  Carrow,  Campbell,  McElderry,  Gilmore,  McKim, 
i  conjunction  with  the  committee  on  the.  offices. 

Nov.  23.— Mr.  Eyre,  from  the  committee  appointed  on  the 
)th  inst.  to  take  into  consideration  the  situation  of  the  bank 
id  its  future  policy,  presented  the  following  reoort,  with  the 
:mark  that  it  had  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  committee. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  state 
f  the  bank,  presented  this  day  by  the  president,  together  with 
ic  papers  submitted  by  him  to  the  board,  respectfully  report- 
That,  after  hearing  the  explanations  made  of  the  situation  and 
■ospects  of  the  bank,  they  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  propose 
ly  change  in  the  general  system  of  its  operations.  The  tou- 
rney of  its  measures  henceforward  should  be,  in  the  opinion  of 
e  committee,  to  place  its  business  in  such  a  position,  as, 
hile  it  is  perfectly  safe  in  itself,  might  be  readily  changed  so  as 

enable  the  institution  cither  to  continue  and  increase  its  ope- 
tions,  or  else  to  close  them  without  inconvenience  to  the 
immunity.  For  this  purpose  the  discounts  of  the  bank  should 
>t  be  increased;  but  as  far  as  practicable,  they  should  gradually 
id  gently  be  converted  from  local  discounts  into  the  forms  of 
lis  of  exchange,  an  investment  generally  more  secure,  as  well 

more  easily  reduced,  if  required. 

The  concerns  of  the  bank  have  been  for  some  time  passing 
to  that  channel  under  the  instructions  of  the  board;  and  upon 
vising  these  instructions,  the  committee  think  that  nothing 
ore  is  necessary  than  to  persevere  in  the  course  prescribed  by 


them,  is  contained  in  the  following  resolution  which  they  re- 
spectively present  to  the  board. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  make  any  change  in  the 
present  system  of  the  operations  of  the  bank. 

[Extract  from  the  minutes.}  S.  JAUDON,  cashier. 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  "National  Gazette"  of  11th 
instant — 

The  extraordinary  efforts  made  by  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  treasury  to  discredit  the  bank  of  the  United  States — an 
attempt,  we  venture  to  say,  without  any  parallel  in  the  conduct 
of  statesmen  in  any  other  country — have  occasioned  universal 
surprise  and  mortification.  In  looking  over  the  recent  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  on  the  situation  of  the 
bank  of  England,  we  were  struck  with  two  facts  which  set  those 
efforts  in  a  stronger  light,  and  at  the  present  moment,  are  wor- 
thy of  the  serious  attention  of  the  community. 

The  first  is  this: 

The  committee  publish  a  return  of  the  amount  of  bullion  at 
the  bank  at  various  periods,  which  has  never  before  been  given 
to  the  public.  "It  is,  however,"  they  say,  "very  essential  to  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  subject:  and  if  it  had  been  suppress- 
ed by  the  committee  many  parts  of  the  evidence  would  have 
been  unintelligible,  and  a  false  impression  would  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  the  public  that  the  bank  was  not  as  well 
provided  with  bullion  as  is  desirable,  which  might  have  a  very 
injurious  effect.  The  house  will,  however,  observe  that  the 
bank  is  amply  provided  with  bullion  at  the  present  time,  and  it 
does  not  therefore  appear  to  the  committee,  that  this  informa- 
tion being  now  given  to  the  public,  can  be  productive  of  any  in- 
jurious consequences." 

The  committee  then  proceed  to  give  a  statement  of  the  pro- 
portion of  bullion  to  the  circulation  of  notes  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years,  of  which  we  shall  extract  what  relates  to  the  last  two 
years,  as  follows: 

Circulation.  Bullion. 

1831.  February  28,  19,600,140  8,217,050 
August  31,                             18,538,630                       6,439,769 

1832.  February  29,  18,051,710  5,293,150 
August  7,                               18,819,000  7,154,000 

The  committee  then  express  the  opinion  that  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land is  amply  provided  with  bullion  when  it  has  18,819,000  of 
notes,  and  7,154,000  of  specie.  Now,  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  report  made  up  to  the  14th  of  November,  1832,  has 
17,229,703  of  notes,  and  8,607,227  of  specie— being  a  much  larger 
amount  of  specie  in  proportion  to  its  issues,  than  the  bank  of 
England  had  when  the  committee  of  parliament  deemed  the 
provision  ample.  The  bank  of  the  United  States,  moreover, 
has,  at  the  same  time,  what  the  bank  of  England  has  not;  that 
is  to  say,  an  addition  of  means — 1st,  of  debts  due  from  other 
banks,  amounting  to  3,843,527  41 

And  2d,  of  funds  abroad,  of  3,100,000  00 

To  which  if  there  be  added  the  specie  just  men- 
tioned of  8,607,227  00 


There  will  be  an  actual  amount  of  means  of 
To  meet  the  circulation  of 


15,550,754  41 
17,229,703  00 


Independent  of  the  real  estate  and  of  the  sixty  millions  of  debts 

bank. 
It  should  be  remarked  too,  that,  as  the  whole  of  the  notes  of 
the  bank  of  England  are  for  large  sums,  and  circulate  within  a 
comparatively  narrow  sphere  around  London,  so  that  they  may 
be  readily  collected  in  masses  and  presented  at  the  bank,  tho 
supply  of  bullion  should  be  greater  with  the  bank  of  England 
than  with  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  whose  notes  circulate 
over  this  immense  continent,  in  small  rams.    This  makes  it 
almost  impracticable  to  collect  or  suddenly  to  present  largo 
amounts.     But,  notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  is  actually  better  provided  with  specie  than 
the  bank  of  England.    Yet,  while  the  British  government  is 
publishing  with  exultation  the  state  of  its  vaults,  the  officers  of 
our  own  government  seem  to  be  endeavouring  to  excite  a  panic 
for  the  solvency  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 
The  next  circumstance  is  not  less  forcible. 
The  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  conclude  their  re- 
port as  follows. 

"Of  the  ample  means  of  the  bank  of  England  to  meet  all  its 
engagements — and  of  the  high  credit  which  it  has  always  pos- 
sessed and  which  it  continues  to  deserve,  no  man  who  reads 
the  evidence  taken  before  this  committee  can  possibly  doubt; 
for  it  appears  that  in  addition  to  the  surplus  resting  in  the  hands 
of  the  bank  itself,  amounting  to  £2,880,000,  the  capital  on 
which  interest  is  paid  to  the  proprietors  and  for  which  the  state 
is  debtor  to  the  bank,  amounts  to  £14,553,000,  making  no  less  a 
sum  than  £17,433,000  over  and  above  all  its  liabilities." 

Here,  then,  the  committee  of  parliament  give  the  strongest 
assurances  of  the  stability  and  credit  of  the  bank,  because  it  has 
its  capital  of  fourteen  millions  and  a  surplus  of  nearly  three 
millions— making  seventeen  millions  of  means  above  its  liabili- 
ties. Now,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Toland,  the  intelligent  and  ex- 
perienced agent  of  the  treasury,  has  taken  precisely  the  same 
view  as  the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  does, — for,  he 
states  that  the  bank  has  its  capital  of  thirty-five  millions,  and  a 
surplus  of  seven  millions,  making  forty-two  millions  of  means 
beyond  its  liabilities;  and  he  therefore  justly  concludes, 


as  the 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons  did  in  their  case— that  the 
em  with  such  modifications  as  experience  may  suggest  to  the    solvency  of  the  bank  and  the  safety  of  the  public  deposits  do  not 
1     This  opinion,  the  result  of  the  examination  confided  to  |  admit  of  a  doubt. 
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Extra  session  of  congress.  We  mentioned  in  our 
last,  the  oracular  statement  of  the  "Richmond  Enquirer" 
that,  if  the  tariff  was  not  reduced  at  the  present  session, 
the  president  was  "already  prepared  to  call  the  new  con- 
gress," and  that  much  was  expected  from  the  new  mem- 
bers from  J\exv  York,  JYew  Jersey,  Ohio,  &c.  But  the 
"G/»6e"  of  the  2nd  inst.  says — 

"Many  persons,  looking  to  the  congress  under  the  new 
census,  as  concentrating  the  public  will,  upon  the  en- 
grossing subjects  which  have  so  much  agitated  the  coun- 
try, have  supposed  that  it  would  be  called  to  act  upon 
them  at  once,  if  the  present  body  should  fail  to  fulfil  the 
duties  EXPECTED  from  it.  We  have  ourselves  express- 
ed such  an  opinion  in  conversation.  But  we  did  not  ad- 
vert to  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the  states  have  not 
and  will  not  elect  representatives  to  the  next  congress, 
until  near  its  regular  time  of  meeting.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  this  speculation  is  no  longer  to  be  indulg- 
ed. The  idea  was  premature,  and  may  be  mischievous 
in  its  results.  We  have  g^ood  reason  to  believe  that  the 
president  does  not  entertain  such  purpose,  and  we  cannot 
anticipate,  from  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  at  this  time, 
any  thing  to  make  it  proper." 

The  new  tariff  bill.  The  "National  Intelligencer" 
notices  two  errors  in  the  new  tariff  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  [as  published  from  a  hasty 
transcript],  one  of  them  we  had,  ourselves  corrected — 
the  other  is  in  the  word,  "discontinued"  in  the  last  line 
but  one  of  the  3d  section,  which  should  be  continued. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  which 
accompanied  the  bill  insertedin  our  last,  will  be  found 
in  subsequent  pages. 

We  began  a  comparative  table  of  the  tariffs  of  1816, 
1828  and  1832,  with  a  statement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  just  reported  by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
hut  soon  found  that  it  would  occupy  more  time  and  room 
than  was  allowable  for  it,  this  week — and  besides,  its 
utility  \v»s  not  at  all  apparent,  " under  existing  circum- 
tances!" — for  it  seems  resolved,  if  possible,  to  unhinge 
what  we  thought  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment by  a  coup  de  main,  -without  giving  time  to  the  peo- 
ple to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  aproceeXling  so  im- 
portant. 

By  referring  to  the  report  and  the  bill  of  the  commit- 
tee, it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  to  have  a  tariff  for  re- 
venue only.  It  is  true,  the  right  to  protect  the  national 
industry  is  not  scornfully  repudiated,  as  South  Carolina 
DEMANDS  that  it  shall  be— but  the  exercise  of  that 
right  is  as  completely  "nullified"  as  the  bitterest  ene- 
my of  the  American  System  can  reasonably  desire  that 
it  should  be!  Indeed,  we  suppose  that  the  most  faithful 
representative  of  the  interests  of  Manchester  or  Leeds, 
&c.  at  New  York,  must  be  entirely  content  with  this  bill: 
the  virtual  effect  of  which,  among  other  things,  will  be, 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  woollen  goods  to  about  12£  per 
cent.*  and  on  cotton  gdods  to  15  per  cent,  so  far  as  these 
duties  enter  into  a  protection  of  our  own  manufactures;  as 
an  examination  of  the  rates  proposed  on  raw  -wool  and 
yarn,  and  on  cotton  yarn\  and  other  goods,  will  conclu- 


*To  say  nothing  about  coarse  woollens,  which  are  to  pay  only 
5  per  cent. 

fThe  proposed  duty  on  cotton  yarn  would  instantly  shut  up 
three-fourths  of  all  the  cotton  mills  which  supply  yarn  for  hand- 
loom  weavers— and  these  are  a  great  majority  of  the  mills  in  the 
middle  states; — and  the  hand-loom  weavers  will  either  use  yarn 
made  out  of  East  India  cotton,  or  be  compelled  to  seek 
some  other  means  of  subsistence.  England  has  much  machi- 
nery fitted  up  for  spinning  East  India  cotton,  and  can  easily 
make  as  much  as  she  pleases — our  machinery  is  fitted  to  spin 
American  cotton,  and  no  one  will  obtain  new  machinery  for  East 
India  cotton,  under  so  wretched  and  uncertain  a  state  of  things 
as  exists  in  the  United'States— and  our  factories  ol  machinery 
will  meet  the  same  fate  which  shall  be  meted  to  the  factories  o"f 
Vol.  XL11I— mg.  20. 


ively  shew — for  the  arranged  duty  on  -wool  and  ivoollen 
yarn  acts  against  the  20  per  cent,  allowed  on  broad- 
cloths, kc.  if  to  be  regarded  as  protecting — and  so  also  the 
10  per  cent,  to  be  paid  on  cotton  yarn,  \\  ill  affect  the 
protecting  duty  on  cotton  goods."  A  duty  of  20  per  cent, 
really  paid,  is,  perhaps,  hardly  sufficient  even  to  preserve 
steadiness  in  a  market,  and  secure  the  regular  employ- 
ment of  persons  and  capital.  Other  particulars,  of  like 
character,  might  he  mentioned — but  it  is  not-worth  while 
to  enter  into  details.  The  bill  is  far  more  extensive  than 
it  seems.  It  will  flatten  every  branch  of  industry — and 
swiftly  cause  the  loss  of  an  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
vested  in  manufacturing  establishments,  though  erected 
as  it  were,  on  the  faith  of  the  government — and  deprive 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  of  their  accustomed 
means  of  subsistence;  and  the  desolation  of  1821  will 
again  occur, — when,  there  being  a  great  surplus  of  labor, 
because  of  an  arrest  of  the  progress  of  manufactures  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  more  intense  suffering  was  endured 
than  in  any  former  period  of  our  history,  and  attorneys  and 
sheriffs  and  constables  and  shavers  were  the  only  classes 
of  persons  who  prospered — when  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty, of  all  sorts,  was  sacrificed  by  forced  sales,  and 
ruin  suddenly  befel  persons  who  had  been  thought,  (and 
were),  in  affluent  circumstances,  a  year  or  two  pre- 
vious; when,  indeed,  the  very  foundations  of  society 
seemed  broken  up,  because  of  the  common  embarrass- 
ment of  individuals:  and  all  these  things  happened  be- 
cause of  excessive  importations  of  foreign  goods!  In 
1815,  goods  of  the  value  of  133  millions  were  received, 
and  only  the  value  of  52|  millions  exported!  In  1816 
and  1817  the  receipts  from  the  customs  were  62  millions; 
and  such  were  the  effects  of  this  excess,  in  beggaring- 
the  country,  that,  in  1S20  and  1821,  the  revenue  derived 
from  imports  was  only  28  millions — 14  millions  a  year 
instead  of  31  millions!  At  the  latter  period,  lands  in 
Pennsylvania,  &c.  which  had  been  recently  purchased 
for  60  or  80  dollars  an  acre,  were  sold  for  20  and  25 — ■ 
flour,  in  the  sea  ports,  hardly  averaged  SfJ  dollars  a  bar- 
rel, and  at  Pittsburg  was  worth  less  than  1| — and  bills 
on  Eondon  were  down  to  101^,  or  about  7  per  cent,  be- 
low the  real  par,  because  there  was  not  money  to  pur- 
chase them,  and  pay  off  the  debts  which  we  owed.— 
Houses,  in  our  cities,  which  had  rented  for  1,000  dollars, 
fell  to  400,  and  in  that  proportion — many  would  not 
produce  the  ground  rents  and  taxes  payable  on  them, 
and  thousands  were  without  tenants!  But  what's  the  use 
of  calling  up  these  facts?  We  must  suffer  again,  and 
again  get  wisdom  through  suffering. 

The  plain  truth  is — that  no  people  can  import  a  greater 
value  than  they  export,*  without  being  reduced  into  po- 
verty— and  hence  it  is  that  all  civilized  nations  have  en- 
acted restictive  laivs,  AND  that  "free  trade"  has  no 
existence  amongst  tuem.  We  cannot  consume  more 
than  about  60  millions  worth  of  foreign  goods  annually,  be- 
cause that  we  cannot  export  a  greater  amount  of  our  own 
productions — 'for,  though  there  is  no  '■free  trade,"  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  "the  balance  of  trade,"  which  Great 
Britain,  France,  &c.  as  well  as  the  United  States,  have 
kept  down  by  "regulations  of  trade,"  and  without  which 
we  hold  it  to  be  impossible  that  any  nation  can  have  pros- 
perity. And  though  60  millions  exported  seems  a  great 
sum,  it  is  really  a  small  one,  compared  with  the  aggre- 


cotton  and  wool — unless,  in  all  the  cases  stated,  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  wages  shall  he  submitted  to  by  the  poor  laboring  people. 
If  they  will  work  15  hours  instead  of  12,  for  about  one-half  the 
sum  which  is  now  paid  them— the  wheels  of  the  mills  need  not 
be  so  generally  stoped. 

*Except  in  profits  earned  in  navigation,  which  is,  also,  a  pro- 
tected employment.  A  cargo  of  sperm  oil,  gathered  by  our 
own  fishermen,  is  not  a  charge  against  the  country  on  its  ar- 
rival—but, as  its  export  is  virtually  irrohibitcd,  it  does  nothing 
to  satisfy  ''balances  of  trade."  "England  will  not  accept  it  in 
payment  for  pins  and  needles,  unless  at  a  duty  of  50  cents  per 
gallon! 
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gate  value  of  the  products  of  the  soil  and  industry  of  the 
American  people.  The  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  manu- 
factured have  a  much  larger  value — and  leather  and  its 
manufactures,  and  hats,  quite  as  great  a  one.  Bat  time 
would  fail  to  carry  out  the  comparisons  which  might  be 
here  made.  And  it  should  be  carefully  observed,  that  the 
low  price  of  Hour  in  the  United  States  in  1830-21,  had 
no  natural  effect  even  on  the  quantity  exported.  I  he 
foreign  market  received  much  less  at  the  low  prices  in 
these  year*,  than  at  the  high  prices  obtained  in  1817- 
18.  In  1820  and  1821,  252  millions  ot  lbs.  cotton,  ex- 
ported, were  valued  at  less  than  42.}  millions  of  dollars; 
but  178  millions  of  pounds  exported  in  1817  and  181S 
were  worth  54  millions  of  dollars.  Cotton  being  subject 
to  the  same  laws  which  regulated  the  value  of  Hour. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  excessive  importations  of  1815 
and  1816  were  forced  ones,  to  a  considerable  extent — 'and, 
as  was  said  in  parliament,  with  a  view  (o  break  down  our 
manufacturing  establishments  -which  had  grown  up  during 
the  war — present  sacrifices  being  made. to  insure  future 
advantages.  And  in  the  first  the  British  completely  suc- 
ceeded—they  bankrupted,  or  greatly  embarrassed,  almost 
every  American  who  was  extensively  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing, and  paralized  every  branch  of  industry  in  the 
U.States.  But  they  pushed  this  project  so  far  that  they 
suffered  some  in  the  end,  because  of  our  utter  inability  to 
pay  them — scores  of  millions  were  settled  by  insolvencies* 
and  tiie  people  so  exhausted  that  they  could  not  pur- 
chase. In  THIS  PROSTRATION  WAS  THE* TRUE  ORIGIN  OF 
the  PROTECTING  SXSTEM.  Who  is  there  that  does  not 
proudly  look  back  to  the  advances  in  wealth,  and  comfort, 
made  by  the  people  since  the  tariff  of  1824!*  There  is 
no  parallel  for  it,  except  when  Europe  was  involved  in 
war,  and  we  made  profits  upon  the  miseries  of  mankind. 
And  this  prosperity  it  was  that  paid  off  the  debts  incur- 
red during  our  war,  by  enabling  the  people  to  purchase, 
and  pay  for,  foreign  goods.  The  general  effect  of  our 
protecting  laws  has  been  to  increase  the  revenue,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increased  earnings  of  the  laboring  classes. 

But  we  are  to  recede  from  this  state  of  prosperity — we 
are  to  have  fresh  gluts  of  foreign  products,  a  second  de- 
molition of  our  manufacturing  establishments,  and  ano- 
ther season  of  general  distress,  unless  relieved  by  another 
European  war,  or  the  occurrence  of  Other  circumstances 
over  which  we  have  no  control!  And,  for  one  or  two 
years,  the  reduced  duties  payable  on  goods  will,  perhaps, 
produce  more  than  the  present  amount  of  the  customs — 

AND  THEN  POVRRTX  WILL  DO  HER  WORK,  A  RE-ACTION 
FOLLOW  AS  is  TIMES  PAST,  AND  THE  REPUDIATED  AMERI- 
CAN SrSTEM  BK  NOT  ONLV  RESTOHEl),  BUT  EXTENDED, 
AM)  CHERISHED,  MORE  THAN  EVER  IT  WAS — IF  PERSONS 
CAN    BE    PREVAILED    UPON    AGAIN    TO    INVEST  CA  IMTAL  O  \ 

the  faith  of  the  government!!!  But -there  is  a  fatal 
if  in  this  suggestion,  and  the  greater  probability  is,  that 
we  shall  become  as  "hewers  ot  wood  and  drawers  of  wa- 
ter" to  those  nations  who  protect  their  own  industry. 

By  the  bill  now  before  the  house  of  representatives, 
we  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  protection  afforded  on 
such  goods  as  are  usually  imported,  will  not  practically 
exceed  15  per  cent,  for  a  general  average.  Now  suppose, 
that  a  new  section  were  added  to  the  bill,  prescribing, 
that  such  products  of  foreign  countries  should  be  prohi- 
bited, unless  those  countries  will  receive  our  leading 
products,  such  as  bread  stuffs  and  meats,  lumber,  fish  and 
oil,  rice,  tobacco  and  cotton,  at  the  same  average  rate  of 
duty?  Would  not  self-respect  appear  to  dictate  a  provi- 
sion of  this  sort?  Is  it  possible  for  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  purchase  and  consume 
British  goods,  at  15  percent,  duty,  while  Britain  either 
prohibits  a  consumption  of  their  productions,  or  subjects 
them  to  duties  of  from  50  to  1,000  per  centum?  The 
present  duty  on  American  flour  is  nearly  4  dollars  a  bar- 
rel, for  an  example. 

Perhaps,  the  most  odious  part  of  the  bill  is  the  sudden 
ind  severe  change  which  it  proposes  to  make  in  the  poli- 
cy of  the  country,  and  the  interests  and  business  of  nidi. 


*The  extent  of  these  insolvencies  may  be  partially  imagined 
from  the  fact— that  every  liberal  retailer  of  thy  goods,  on  the  long 
lines  of  Market  street,  Baltimore,  cither  become  insolvent,  or 
was  driven  out  of  business,  eight  or  ten  only  excepted!  And 
yet  Baltimore  was  not  more  unfortunate  than  other  places.— 
We  do  not  state  this  fact  without  well  knowing  what  we  say. 


viduals,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  a  year — and 
who  also  form  a  large  majority  oi  the  people.  There  is 
a  phooigality  of  ruin  in  these  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  cannot  be  looked  upon  with  "composure" — which 
we  know  not  how  to  excuse.  It  goes  much  further  than 
the  most  inveterate  opponent  of  the  protecting  system, 
unless  in  a  passion  or  a  fret,  would  have  desired,  a  short 
time  ago.  They  felt,  and  some  of  them  acknowledged, 
that  the  faith  of  the  government  seemed  partially  pledged 
to  this  policy,  and  tbat  a  hasty  retirement  from  it  would 
be  ungenerous,  as  well  as  unjust;  believing  that  it  would 
bring  about  a  fearful  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  middle  and  eastern  states — as  it  must;  for  the 
relations  in  society  will  have  to  be  newly-formed,  in  a 
great  degree:  landlords  and  tenants,  the  employers  and 
employed,  and  those  who  plant  and  reap  grain,  or  spin 
and  weave  cloth,  will  have  all  to  make  new  arrangements 
for  business,  one  with  another.  They  are  to  be  taken  by 
surprise,  and  ruin  will  stare  tens  of  thousands  in  the  face. 
There  is  a  hardihood  in  this  project  which  has  no  paral- 
lel— a  precipitancy  that  cannot  be  justified.  The  private 
pursuits  of  veiy  numerous  individuals,  induced  bf  pro- 
mises of  protection,  and  confiding  in  the  stability  of  the 
laws,  are  to  be  broken  up  at  once!  Such  a  thing  never 
happened  in  any  country  before — unless  its  government 
became  suddenly  despotic.  It  would  he  as  fatal  to 
the  United  States  as  was  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  to  France — not  only  in  driving  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  productive  individuals  from  their 
present  employments,  but  in  lessening  (lie  value  of  labor 
and  lands,  and  all  sorts  of  personal  properly,  perhaps  50 
per  cent,  and,  as  it  were,  in  a  single  year.  We  cannot  stand 
against  such  proceedings.     They  will  unhinge  society. 

U  a  law  which  contemplates  a  virtual  abandonment  of 
the  protecting  system,  because  of  new  views  of  policy,  or 
through  jealousy,  or  fear,  or  for  any  'other  cause,  must 
needs  be  passed,  let  a  breathing  time  be  allowed — let  it 
BE  PROSPECTIVE,  The  act  of  the  last  session  is  not  yet- 
in  operation;  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  would  accomplish 
much,  in  changing  the  habits  of  the  people,  in  many  im- 
portant respects;  and  its  effect  on  property  and  persons, 
public  revenue  and  private  profit,  is  yet  to  be  ascertain- 
ed— it  was  passed,  too,  in  a  spirit  of  compromise.  Let 
that  law  be  tried.  At  least,- give  the  people  time  for  re- 
flection. The  bustle  of  a  most  earnest  and  anxious  poli- 
tical contest  has  hardly  passed  away — the  prejudices  and 
passions  of  men  have  not  had  time  to  get  cool;  and  the 
public  mind  is  not  at  all  prepared  to  act  upon  a  matter  so 
vitally  interesting.  If,  at  the  next  session  of  congress,  so 
great  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  country  (which  it  is 
clearly  manifest  that  the  executive  contemplates  and  yvill 
sustain),  shall  appear  expedient  to  the  majority — let  that 
change  be  prepai  ed;  but  until  then,  we  must  believe  that 

THERE  JS  MUCH  GREATER  DANGER  TO  THE  UNION  IN  MAK- 
ING THAT  CHANGE,  THAN  IN  SUFFERING  THE  MODIFIED 
TARIFF    LAW  TO  GO    INTO    OPERATION.       The    SOUth  Ought 

to  be  content  yvith  the  advantages  gained,' — and  in  having, 
for  the  first  time,  an  executive  fully  according  in  all  its 
vieyvs  of  this  subject. 

But  we  have  not  time  to  say  more — and  all  that  we 
might  say,  if  angel-tongued,  would  perhaps,  avail  no- 
thing; for  it  appears  resolved to  send  us  back  to  the  state 
of  things  yvhich  existed  in  1821,  and  reduce  the  free  la- 
boring people  to  the  lowest  minimum  of  subsistence  or 
comfort,  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  the  gratification  of 
party  prejudices  and  feelings- — OR  in  SACRIFICES  TO  fear. 

We  shall  conclude  by  adding  life  following  article  from 
the  York,  ( Upper  Canada)  Patriot,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  "A'ew  York  Jldvocate."  We  only  ask  this 
"Patriot,"  how  were  the  manufactures  of  England  built 
up — how  is  the  industry  of  her  people  sustained'' 
From  the  York  (U.  C.)  Patriot. 
Since  our  last,  the  long  expected  and  much  wished  for  intel- 
ligence from  the  United  States  has  arrived.  Tho  blow  has  been 
•truck  which  forever  sunders  Ibe  United  States.  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  have  respectively  taken  the  stand  from  yvhicli 
no  force  at  the  command  of  the  manufacturing  states  can  re- 
move them.  Hence  all  apprehensions  of  danger  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain  arc  dispelled.  New,  and  never  failing 
markets  wul  be  thus  opened  for  the  products  of  her  industr;}, 
which  taking  a  fresh  shirt  vill  conduct  her  to  the  acme  of  nation- 
al strength  and  greatness.  This  union  which  was  to  endure  for 
ever,  and  to  he  an  everlasting  exemplar, of  man's  capability  of 
self  government,  it  seems,  lias  not  been  calculated  to  last  even* 
the  term  of  a  single  life.    Opinions  to   this  effect,  have- been  a 
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thousand  times  expressed  by  men  road  in  human  nature,  and 
coincident  witlij  and  confirmatory  of  them,  is  the  extraordinary 
factj  that  during  the  sitting  of  the  South  Carolina  convention, 
which  met  to  sea!  the  doom  of  the  union,  that  body  were  call- 
ed on  to  pay  the  fast  tribute  of  respect  to  the  last  signer  of  Ame- 
rican independence;  which  was  done  in  the  manner  here  re- 
corded. 

"The  hon.  J.  L.  Wilson  then  introduced  the  following  reso- 
lution, viz; 

Whereas  this  convention  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  South 
Carolinaj  has  learned  with  deep  and  unfeigned  regret,  the  death 
of  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrolton,  the  last  surviving  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence)  and  lately,  the  only  living  link 
that  connected  us  with  that  important  event— as  a  testimony  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased, — Resolved,  That  the 
members  Of  this  convention  will  wear  crape  on  the  lelt  arm,  for 
the  space  of  thirty  days. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  an  unanimous  vote,  and  or- 
dered lo  be  so  entered  Upon  the  journals.'' 

The  proceedings  of  the  "chivalric,"  and  we  will  say  com- 
mon sense  men  of  the  south  seem  to  have  excited  the  rage,  in- 
dignation and  grief  of  the  New  York  editors,  who  seem  totally 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  the  causes  of  their  determination  and  noble 
stand.  Tins  illustrates  the  melancholy  consequences,  to  the 
world,  of  the  premature  death  of  the  great  doctor  Spurzhiem, 
who  had  he  but  lived  to  lecture  in  that  city,  would  soon  have 
made  the  conductors  of  its  press  comprehend,  that  whenever 
the  propensity  of  acquisitiveness,  is  too  freely  indulged  by  one 
section  of  a  country,  to  the  prejudice  of  another,  that  other  will 
certainly  appeal  for  redress  to  the  avenging  propensity  of  coin- 
bativencss.  The  truth  of  this  theory,  is  now  as  practically  ex- 
emplified, as  was  ever  the  truth  of  any  theory  whatever  and 
will  more  than  any  thing  tend  to  piit  the  reflecting  world  in  good 
humor  with  the  sublime  science  of  phrenology.  The  manufac- 
turer of  the  eastern  states,  having  imitated  the  dog  crossing  the 
bridge,  with  the  liver  in  his  mouth,  have  no  right  to  complain, 
in  having  met  his  reward;  which  was,  like  some  of  oitr  con- 
temptible self-styled  reformers,  by  fljing  at  the  shadow,  to  lose 
the  substance.  The  manufactures  of  the  United  States  must 
now  be  annihilated,  having  been  mlrtured  by  cornlpt  legisla- 
tion for  the  Inordinate  benefit  Of  a  few,  at  the  grievous  cost  of 
the  many,  the  burthen  is  felt  to  be  intolerable ;  and  will  be 
thrown  off,  as  an  incubus  preying  on  the- Vitals  of  the  Country. 
Let  not  the  manufacturers  fret,  but  if  they  be  Christians  as  they 
bretend  to  be,  take  consolation  from  the  gratifying  circumstance 
that  if  they  be  Vexed,  others  are  pleased,  and  from  the  most 
cheering  of  all  considerations,  to  pioits  minds,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  brethren  of  their  union,  are  about  to  be  made  hap- 
py in  the  possession  of  immutable  justice,  beyond  which  it  is 
most  clear  the  South  Carolinians  privy  hot;  seek  not;  as  may 
be  seen  by  just  running  over  the  speech  of  the  president  of  the 
Convention  delivered  to  the  members,  as  follows: 
Here  follovv  the  proceedings  of  the  nullification  Convention. 


:Tii 


QfJ-The  following- vivid  sketch  is  extracted  from  a  pri- 
vate; and  familiar  letter  to  the  editor,  from  a  friend,  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  under  date  of  Nov.  11,  18.32.  It 
was  not  written  for  publication — but  we  take  the  liberty 
to  use  it.  The  writer  is  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  With  the  rOages  that  Were  payable,  and  prices  receiv- 
able by  him  in  1S21,  he  may  do  much  better1  than  under  the 
present  tariff-^that  of  1828.  But  who  shall  calculate  the 
general  effect  of  these  things'  This,  we  think,  will  sure- 
ly happen,  if  the  bill  nOw  before  congress  shall  become  a 
law, — that  the  wages  of  the  working  people  will  be  ge- 
nerally reduced  at  least  one-third,  and,  in  many  instances, 
one-half.  And  so  will  be  the  value  of  all  sorts  of  pro- 
perty; and  persons  now  thinking  themselves  clearly  worth 
10,000  dollars,  will  become  brankrupt,  if  owing  10,000 
dollars.     As  it  was — :so  it  ivill  be. 

t'Jtfew  York,  J\fuv.  11,  1832. 

"The  opponents  of  that  system,  [the  protecting]  have 
professed  to  believe  it  one  to  benefit  the  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many — to  enrich  the  manufacturing  profrrie- 
tor '"at  the  cost  of  the  agricultural  consumer,  and  of  the 
laborer — that  the  profits  were  shared  exclusively  by  one 
class,  while  its  oppressions,  extortions  and  robberies,  ope- 
rated upon  every  other  portion  of  the  community.  The 
contrary  has  been  maintained  by  its  friends.  They  have 
asserted  that  its  advantages  have  been  partaken  of  by  all, 
and  by  none  m  a  greater  degree  than  by  those  who  were 
alleged  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers.  On  the  one  hand, 
~we  appeal  to  facts,  which  we  think  sustain  us  in  all  we 
say:  on  the  other — theories,  many  of  them  novel,  strange 
and  unintelligible,  which  every  day's  experience  refutes, 
are  resorted  to.  If  my  forebodings  prove  well-founded, 
and  these  wild  doctrines  be  reduced  to  practice,  we  shall 
have  something  more  than  mere  speculation  on  that  side 
also,  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy  will  not  be  necessary  to 
predict  the  result.     A  few  years  of  suffering  will  enable 


the  people  to  determine  in  what  their  true  interests  con- 
sist. 

"I  am,  as  you  know,  a  manufacturer — and  you  are  aware 
that  nearly  pine-tenths  of  the  market  value  of  the  articles 
I  make  consists  of  labor  and  of  the  produce  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  middle  states  and  the   south.     I   believe  that 
you  arc  also  aware  that  I  was  opposed  to  any  increase  of 
duty  in  1828  on  those  articles — •with  perhaps  a  single  ex- 
ception.    As  an  individual,  I   believed  that  the  impulse 
which    would   be   given   to   domestic  competition   would 
injure  me — and  I  anticipated   the  clamor   that  would  be 
raised  against  "monopolizers!" — and  all  the  other  catch- 
words of  party.     Others  thought  differently,  and  I  yield- 
ed  my   own   opinions  in   this;  and   cheerfully  gave  my 
humble  aid  to  the  efforts  making  to  obtain  further  protec- 
tion to   other  branches,   where  those  engaged   in  them 
thought  that  which  they  then  possessed  inadequate.     I' 
never  doubted  that  the  country  at  large  would  derive  ad- 
vantage, and  I  looked  to    my  own  share  of  the  general 
benefit  as  a  compensation  for  the  direct  injury  which  I 
apprehended  that  I  should  personally  sustain.      We  must 
now  retrace   our  steps.     If  protection  is  withdrawn,  we 
must  all  stop  until  certain  things  sink  to  the  level  from     j 
•whence  protection  has  raised  them.     A  year  or  two  of  . 
suffering  will  accomplish  this.     In  1821   I  bought  super- 
fine flour  at  $3£  per  bbl.  and  corn  at  20  cents  the  bushel, 
and  I  paid  about  35%  per  cent,  less  in  -wages,  for  the  same 
labor,  than  I  now  do,  and  sold  my  manufactured  articles  at 
higher  rates  than  I  now  obtain.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to     ' 
say  that,  under  the  same  circumstances,  I  can  manufacture 
and  sell   at  two-thirds  of  the  present  prices,  and  realize 
equal  profits,  with  a  little  more  than  half  the  capital — an 
article  of  which  I,  at  least,  have  no  superabundance; — 'the 
risk,  too,  will  be  much  less;  and  to  me  the  change  will  be 
directly  beneficial!     How  far  the  indirect  injury,  as  one 
of  a  greatly  depressed  community,  may  counterbalance 
this,  time,  only,  can   determine.     I  have  not  sought  to 
bring  this  about.     On  the  contrary,  I  have  exerted  all 
lawful  and  honorable  means  to  avert  it.     But  if  those     * 
whose  interests  far  exceed  mine,  and  who  have  the  power 
to  decide  the  question,  resolve  that  it  shall  be  so— I  shall     J 
yield*  and  at  once  prepare  to   shape  my  course  accord* 

'n&lv-  ,  * 

I  am  now  paying  $1  50  to  $2  25  per  ton  for  a  three 
days  coasting  trip— freights  for  which  I  formerly  paid  a 
little  more  than  half  these  sums.     So  soon  as  the  manu-     . 
facturing  establishments  of  the  east  are  destroyed,  and   . 
the  demand  for  coal  there  is  reduced  to  one-fourth,  we   I* 
shall  go  back  to  old  prices,  and  here  will  be  a  large  sav^ 
big.    "The  ship  owner  and  navigator  will   not  fare  quite 
so  well — but  that  will   not  be  my  fault.     I  have  fed  a  fa- 
mily of  thirteen,   for  months  together,   upon  less  than 
sixtv  cents  per  day;  and.  if  wages  do  come  down,  we  have 
had" some  experience  ol  short  commons,  and  shall  not  be 
altogether  novices  in  the  game. 

Bank  United  States.     In  New  York  on  Monday,  United 
States  bank  stock  was  down  to  107.     This  is  in  some  degree     4. 
accounted  for  when  we  preceive  that  on  the  same  day  exchange 
on  London  was  down  to  $4  81. 

The  cholera.  Though  it  had  totally  subsided  at  most  places 
in  the  TJ.  States  which  it  visited,  appeared  iri  others.     A  good 
many  cases  recently  happened  in   Nashville,  Ten.  and  some       , 
In  Carlisle,  Penn.— but  from  them,  also,  the  disease  seems  to     / 
have  retired.    It  is  not  known  to  us  that  the  cholera,  at  this 
time,  exists  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Constellation  frigate.  We  had  an  awful  report  of  W 
the  wreck  of  this  beautiful  frigate  on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and 
the  loss  of  all  her  crew  except  the  captain  and  six  seamen.  It 
was  a  "round-about  story,"  by  way  of  Trieste,  and,  we  think 
it  is  clearly  settled  that  there  was  no  manner  of  truth  in  it,  ex- 
cept that  she  had  encountered  a  Very  severe  gale,  without  ma- 
terial injury. 

McAdamised  roads.  John  S.  Williams,  esq.  of  Cincinnati, 
proposes  to  publish  "A  practical  treatise  on  laying  out  and  con- 
structing McAdamised  roads."  It  will  contair .at least  4  ,0  pa- 
ges, at  3  dollars  per  copy.  The  fitness  of  Mr  Williams  to  ths 
work  is  highly  spoken  of  by  many  distinguished  individuals, 
celebrated  engineers  and  superintendents  of  roacis. 

Pennsylvania.     In  the  senate",  on  the  10th  ult.  tine  resol  u 
Hnna  of  Mr  Keatine   which  had  previously  passed  the  house  of 
^Z^^tivfs^ed^mmo^ly.    Mr.  PetrUdn  haVbg  first 
KdS  the  following:^ 
and  collectively  sustain  the  chief  magistrate  ot  the  United  States 
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in  all  constitution*]  measures,  calculated  to  preserve 
tuate  the  union  of  the  slates." 

Gen.  McKcan  lias  been*  re- appointed  secretury  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  gov.  Wolf. 

The  Harrisburg  Intelligencer  of  the  20tn  Dec.  says— The  in- 
ternal improvement  hill,  was  reported  in  the  house  this  morn- 
ing. The  following  are  the  appropriations  in  the  hill,  being  the 
amount  estimated  by  the  canal  commissioners  to  finish  the.  pub- 
lic works,  with  the  exception  of  the  rail  road  from  Philadelphia 
to  Columbia. 

Philadelphia  rail  road        -     *       -  - 

Rail  road  over  the  Allegheny 

(anal  from  Columbia  to  Middletown   •    - 

Juniata  canal  - 

West  branch  canal  - 

French  creek  canal      - 

Beaver  canal 

North  branch  canal      - 


$57,486  18 
411,793  06 
35,835  25 
3-2,712  04 
470,007  90 
162,991  98 
197,159  97 
115,202  46 


$2,086,188  84 
On  the  17th  ult.  Mr.  Miller  introduced  into  the  senate  of  this 
state,  an  able  report  on  that  part  of  the  governor's  message 
which  relates  to  the  proceedings  of  South  Carolina — which  shall 
be  recorded,  if  accented,  it  is  decided  against  nullification,  and 
in  favor  of  "regulations  of  trade,"  alias  the  sell-protecting  policy 
— "under  all  circumstances." 

Mr.  Petrikin  has  also  introduced  into  the  senate  a  resolution, 
which,  among  other  things,  recommends  ''a  proper  and  just  mo- 
dification on  the  tariff  laws,  if  on  investigation  it  is  found  that 
oppression  actually  exists." 
We  agree  to  this,  with  the  IF. 

North  Carolina.  Anti-nullihcation  resolutions  have  pass- 
ed the  seriate  of  the  state  47  to' 7,  and  it  was  supposed  would 
also  pass  the  house  of  commons  by  a  very  large  majority.  We 
shall  record  them  when  matured. 

The  capitol,  at  Raleigh,  is  to  be  rebuilt— 50,000  dollars  being 
appropriated  for  that  purpose. 


South  Carolina.  The  legislature  adjourned  between  5  and 
6  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  ult.  having  been  in  session 
all  night— chiefly  because  of  disagreements  between  the  two 
houses  on  certain  bills  to  give  effect  to  "the  ordinance."  We 
cannot  detail  the  points  of  difference— but  the  laws,  themselves, 
as  passed,  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  room  for,  as  received. 
There  were  some  warm  debates— and  some  violent  proceedings 
against  the  union  party  appear  to  have  been  expected. 

We  shall  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  matters  transacted — 

After  the  reading  of  the  governor's  proclamation,  col.  Preston 
introduced  a  resolution,  requiring  the  secretary  of  state,  of  this 
state,  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  president  of  the  U. 
States,  with  a  request  thai  he. '.communicate  it  lo  the  congress  of 
the  United  Stales;  which  was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  federal  relations  on  the  presi- 
dent's proclamation,  was  taken  up,  and  the  resolutions  offered 
by  col.  Preston  yesterday  were  adopted  by  the  usual  vote. 

Mr.  Preston  then  introduced  the  following, as  an  amendment: 

Resolved,  That  the  proclamation  of  the  president  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  that  he  has  silently,  and  as  it  was  supposed,  with 
entire  approbation,  witnessed  our  sister  state  Georgia,  arraign, 
and  act  upon,  and  carry  into  effect,  even  to  the  taking  of  life, 
identical  principles,  with  those  now  denounced  by  him,  in  South 
Carolina.  . 

On  a  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays,"  there  were:  yeas  83,  nays  16. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  governor,  inclosing  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Livingston,  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States, 
covering  the  president's  proclamation:  which  letter  expressed 
a  desire  that  the  proclamation  of  the  president  should  be  laid 
before  the  legislature:  all  which  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  federal  relations. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  committee  on  federal  rela- 
tions, which  was  adopted  as  just  above  stated— 
The  committee  on  federal  relations,  to  which  was  referred  the 

proclamation  of  thd  president  of  the  United  States,  have  had 

it  under  consideration,  and  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 

following  resolutions:  Wm.  C.  Preston,  chairman. 

Resolved  lhat  the  power  vested  by  the  constitution  and  laws 
in  the  president  of  the  United  States,  to  issue  his  proclamation, 

m« l,i  t"  -,'""*?,  "Vn  that  mode>  tn  interfere  whenever  he 
may  think  fit,  m  the  afta.rs  of  the  respective  states,  or  that  it 
?,!fV\V  as  a  means  of  promulgating  executive  exposi- 

tions of  the  constitution  with  the  sanction  of  force,  thus  super- 
ceding the  action  ol  the  other  departments  of  the  general  govcrn- 

Resolved,  That  it  is  not  competent  to  the  president  of  the  U 
States  to  order  by  proclamation  the  constituted  authorities  of  a 
State  to  repeal  their  legislation;  and  that  the  late  attempt  of  the 
president  to  do  so,  is  unconstitutional,  and  manifests  a  disposi- 
tion to  arrogate  and  exercise  a  power  utterly  destructive  of  li- 
berty. 

Resolved,  That  the  opinions  of  the  president,  in  regard  to  the 
rights  or  the  states,  arc  erroneous  and  dangerous,  leading  not 
only  to  the  establishment  of  a  consolidated  government,  in  the 
stead  of  our  free  confederacy,  but  the  concentration  of  all  power 
in  the  chief  executive. 

Resolved,  That  each  state  in  this  union  has  the.  right,  when- 
ever it  may  deem  such  a  course  necessary  for  the  preservation 
ei  its  liberties  or  vital  interests,  to  secede  peaceably  from  the 


union,  and  that  there  is  no  constitutional  power  in  the  genera! 
government,  much  less  in  the  executive  department  of  that  go- 
vernment, to  retain  such  state  in  the  union,  by  force. 

Resolved,  That  the  primary  and  paramount  allegiance  of  the 
citizens  of  this  state,  native  or  adopted,  is  of  right  due  lo  this 
state. 

Resolved,  That  the  declaration  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  said  proclamation,  of  his  personal  feelings  and  re- 
lations towards  t*ie  state  of  South  Carolina,  is  rather  an  appeal 
to  the  loyalty  of  subjects  than  to  the  patriotism  of  citizens,  and 
is  a  blending  of  official  and  individual  character,  heretofore  un 
known  in  our  state  papers,  and  revolting  to  our  conceptions 
of  political  propriety. 

Resolved,  That  the  undisguised  indulgence  of  personal  hostili- 
ty, in  the  said  proclamation,  would  be  unworthy  the  animadver- 
sion of  this  legislature,  but  for  the  solemn  and  official  form  of  the 
instrument,  which  is  made  its  vehicle. 

Resolved,  That  the  principles,  doctrines  and  purposes  contain- 
ed in  the  said  proclamation,  are  inconsistent  with  any  just  idea 
of  a  united  government,  aha  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  states 
and  liberties  of  the  people;  and  if  submitted  to  in  silence  would 
lay  a  broad  foundation  for  monarchy. 

Resolved,  That  while  this  legislature  has  witnessed  with  sor- 
row such  a  relaxation  of  the  spirit,  of  our  constitution,  that  a 
president  of  the  United  States  dare  venture  upon  this  high  hand 
ed  measure,  it  regards  with  indignation  the  menaces  which  are 
directed  against  it,  and  the  concentration  of  a  standing  army  on 
our  borders.  That  the  state  will  repel  force  by  force,  and  rely- 
ing upon  the  blessing  of  God,  will  maintain  its  liberty  at  all  ha-  • 
zards. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  our  mem- 
bers in  congress,  to  be  laid  before  that  body. 

A  bill  to  punish  any  inhabitant  of  this  state  found  in  arms 
against  the  state,  introduced  by  Mr.  MeCord,  and  which  had  had 
only  one  reading,  was  taken  up,  and  ordered  again  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

An  amended  resolution,  from  the  senate,  was  concurred  in, re- 
questing the  governor  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  war 
department,  in  order  to  transfer  the  revolutionary  pensioners  of 
South  Carolina  to  the  pension  list  of  the  United  States. 

The  union  members  appear  to  have  generally  absented  them- 
selves during  the  proceedings  on  the  president's  proclamation: 
They  were  sent  for  by  the  "Black  Rod,"  and  report  made  that 
he  had  called  on  all  the  members  whom  he  could  find  at  their 
lodgings.  It  was  ordered  that  the  attendance  of  the  members 
should  be  compelled. 

The  special  committee  on  the  petition  of  Thomas  S.  Grimke, 
reported  in  favor  of  the  petitioner's  prayer,  to  exempt  him  from 
military  service,  for  scruples  of  conscience. 

Mr.  Kirkland  moved  to  lay  the  report  on  the  table.  He  did 
not  see  that  the  house  had  any  business  with  men's  consciences; 
or  would  excuse  them,  in  the  danger  of  the  state,  because  their 
consciences  forbade  them  to  do  their  duty  as  citizens. 


Holmes  urged  the  house  to  agree  to  the  report,  least  de- 
bate should  ensue;  and  argued  it  at  sdfne  length.     The  gentle- 
man was  perfectly  respectable  and  sincere;  and  no  man,  who 
i),  could  refuse  to  respect  his  scruples. 

Mi  Bryan  said  that,  if  it  was  in  order,  he  should  beg  a  pam- 
phlet, to  be  read,  which  Mr.  G.  had  lately  published.  The  house 
would  he  able  to  judge,  from  that  production,  how  far  the  gen- 
tleman's notions  were  of  a  sort  to  promote  peace.  It  was"  the 
most  inflammatory  production  that  could  well  be.  The  gentle- 
man says  that  he  won't  fight,  while  he  does  every  thing  he  can 
to  kindle  up  a  war.  lie  was  himself  favorably  disposed  to  the 
petition, 'till  Mr.  G's  letter  appeared.  This  seemed  the  general 
feeling. 

Mr.  Frost  explained,  very  briefly,  the  grounds  of  the  commit- 
tee's report.  It  was  but  a  single  citizen— there  was  little  danger 
that  others  should  emulate  the  example. 

Mr.  Brjan  again  called  for  the  pamphlet,  the  reading  of  which 
the  speaker  pronounced  in  order.  The  terror  of  the  pamphlet 
seemed  to  carry  all  belbre  if;  and  the  house  laid  the  report  on 
the  table,  by  an  almost  general  vote. 

Mr.  Grimke*,  you  know,  is,  in  some  sort,  the  Mnthcw  Carey  of 
the  south.  The  house  was  quelled  at  once  by  the  threat  of  hav- 
ing one  of  his  lucubrations  poured  upon  them. 

The  preceding  items  are  chiefly  copied  from  the  reports  made 
for  the  Charleston  Mercury.  The  bustle  of  the  last  night's  bu 
siness  prevents  us  from  clearly  ascertaining  the  business  com- 
pleted—but, as  before  observed,  a  record  will  be  made  as  shall 
appear  necessary. 

The  committee  of  ways  and  means  reported  that  there  was  a 

balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  Oct.  last  of  272,533  58 

And  in  favor  of  the  sinking  fund  456,883  15 


$729,-1  If!  73 
And,  it  is  added,  that  the  first  payment  of  the  6  per  cent,  stock 
does  not  become  due  until  the  year  1840. 

The  committee  prefer  it  as  a  serious  charge  against  the  office 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  located  in  Charleston,' that 
it,  will  receive  no  bills  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  but  its 
own,  m  the  settlement  of  weekly  balances.  It  is  admitted,  in 
the  report,  that  the  office  is  not  bound  in  law  to  receive  other 
notes  than  ns  own  but  the  proceeding  is  called  "a  moral 
hand  on  the  community,"  and  a  pressure  on  the  local  banks 
I  is  anticipated— making  it  (puestionable  how  far  this  balance  in 
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the  treasury  and  the  sinking;  fund  may  be  relied  on— both  which 
balances,  however,  it  is  'recommended,  as  far  as  available, 
"shall  be  appropriated  to  the  exigencies  of  the  stale:  and  a 
loan  of  $900,000,  at  5  per  cent,  is  also  suggested. 

In  addition  it  is  said,  that,  as  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
must  soon  wind  up  its  affairs,  the  customary  accommodations 
cannot  be  granted  by  the  local  banks— and  stated,  that  the 
planters  owe  $1,200,000  to  the  office  of  the  United  States  bank 
in  Charleston.  The  report  is  interesting  at  this  crisis,  and 
perhaps  we  may  find  a  place  for  it  speedily. 

The  Raleigh.  Register  of  Dec.  28  says— 

"We  learn  from  an  unquestionable  source,  that  a  few  days 
since  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  Mr.  Calhoun  and  gov.  Hamilton 
were  hung  in  effigy.  We  regret  exceedingly  to  hear  of  such 
proceedings;  for,  while  they  can  answer  no  good  purpose,  they 
serve  greatly  to  inflame  and  exasperate  the  opposite  party." 

The  Charleston  Courier  rays  that  "are  action  has  commenc- 
ed," and,  by  way  of  evidewee,  publishes  a  letter  from  Mr.  G. 
Bellune,  renouncing  his  subscription  to  the  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion— which  he  had  thought  was  a  peaceful  remedy,  &c. 

The  test  act  has  been  so  modified  as  to  give  the  governor 
power  to  prescribe  when  "the  oath"  to  support  the  ordinance, 
&c.  shall  be  taken.  Several  of  the  nullificatory  bills  which 
passed  the  house,  were  considerably  softened  by  the  senate. 

The  Charleston  Courier  of  the  25th  Dec.  says— The  United 
States'  troops,  which  had  been  located  in  the  arsenal,  on  Char- 
leston Neck,  at  the  request  of  the  state  and  city  authorities, 
were  removed  yesterday,  with  all  the  armament  attached  there- 
to, to  Fort  Moultrte. 

[This  post  had  been  kept  up,  we  believe,  at  the  request  of  the 
South  Carolina  authorities — and  for  the  security  of  the  people 
of  Charleston,  in  case  of  emergency.] 

Brief  notices  of  union  and  nullificatory  proceedings. 
The  "Marion  Corps"  of  Baltimore,  have  tendered  their  services 
to  the  president,  "to  rally  at  his  command  under  the  banner  of 
the  uniou,  and  march  to  any  point  he  may  direct."  The  old 
First  Light  Infantry  company  of  Baltimore,  has  also  tendered  its 
services.*  And  so  it  is  said  that  some  companies  in  lVnnsyl- 
vania  have  done. 

The  Washington  Telegraph,  in  reference  to  the  military  array 
of  the  union  party  of  South  Carolina,  says: 

"South  Carolina  has  power,  although  the  federal  government 
hare  not— to  forbid  the  insurgents  from  bearing  arms.  She  has 
the  power  to  define  treason  against  the  state,  and  to  punish  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  her  own  citizens  to  organize  in  a  military 
manner,  tor  the  purpose  o"f  resisting  her  laws.  And  she  will  do 
it,  the  proclamation  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

The  Charleston  Courier  publishes  the  following  letter  from  a 
commercial  house  of  high  respectability.  We  copy  it  as  show- 
ing the  unhappy  commercial  effects  of  the  prevailing  madness 
of  South  Carolina: 

"2ve»»  York,  Dec.  8. 
"Gentlemen — T  am  authorised  by  my  commercial  friends  here 
to  inform  yon  that  in  consequence  of  the  late  proceedings  of 
jour  state  convention,  and  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
message  of  your  governor  to  the  legislature,  they  no  longer  con- 
sider it  safe  to  do  business  with  your  city;  and  I  am  requested 
by  them  to  direct  you  to  consider  as  null  and  void,  all  orders 
from  them  for  cotton  and  riee,  which  are  not  executed,  and  on 
board  of  ships,  from  and  alter  the  first  day  of  January  next. 

"For  your  sake,  I  regret  to  add,  that  many  houses  here  are 
transferring  their  orders  from  Charleston  to  Savannah,  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans." 

The  house  of  representatives  in  New  Hampshire,  by  a  vote  of 
A 81  to  2,  have  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  president's 
proclamation.  On  the  question  relating  to  an  approval  of  the 
general  course  of  his  administration,  the  vote  was  155  in  favor 
and  46  against  it. 

Many  general  meetings  of  the  people  have  been  held  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  condemn- 
ing the  proceedings  had  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  approbation  of 
the  president's  proclamation.  So  also  in  Western  Virginia,  at 
Providence,  R.  1.  and  other  places. 

At  a  good  many  of  the  meetings,  the  right  and  necessity  of 
preserving  the  protective  system  was  decidedly  maintained. 

A  series  of  essays,  over  the  signature  of  "A  Virginian,"  are 
publishing  in  the  "Norfolk  Herald,"  winch  arc  severely  against 
tln»  principles  of  the  president's  proclamation.  They  are  very 
ably  written,  and  ascribed  to  Mr.  Taze  roll.  It  is  also  reported 
that  Mr.  Randolph  has  "come  out,"  and  made  a  speech  against 
the  proclamation. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Richmond  render  it  probable,  that 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  21,  on  "federal  relations,"  will 
pass,  with  amendments — stronger  against  nullification,  and  soft- 
ened in  respect  to  the  president's  proclamation. 

It  is  curious  to  look  hack  a  little,  and  see  how  many,  who 
loudlv  praised  Mr.  Hawic,s  nullification  speech  in  the  senate 
on   Mr.   Foot's  resolution — and  as   loudly  dispraised  Mr.  IVeh- 


ster's  reply,  have  "turned  sharp  corners."  And  to  reflect, 
that,  a  lew  years  since,  Messrs.  Calhoun,  McDuffie  and  Hamil- 
ton went,  at  least,  as  far  as  any  other  three  gentlemen  in  the 
United  fetates.m  support  of  the  most  extended  powers  claimed 
tor  the  national  government.  Indeed,  it  was  on  those  points 
that  the  "Crawford  party,"  called  the  "radicals"  and  the  "Cal- 
houn party,  oftentimes  desienated  "the  prodigals,"  were  in  ut- 
ter opposition.  They  seem  to  have  shifted  sides!  The  one  ap- 
pears to  occupy  the  old  place  of  the  other— if  the  character  of 
parties  is  to  be  determined  by  those  who  were  regarded  the 
leaders  of  them. 


Communication  inserted  in  the  New 
Feb- 


*  This  company  formed  the  body  guard  of  Washington,  at  the 
battle  of  Germantown,  and  was  again  so  honored  in  1794,  when 
proceeding  to  Western  Pennsylvania — at  which  time  it  muster- 
ed 96  rank  and  file,  which  is  about  its  present  force. 


"Old  times." 
York  American: 

In  the  assembly  of  the  state  of  New  York,  1  Gtl 
ruary,  1799,  it  was 

"'Resolved,  That  as  the  right  of  deciding  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  laws  passed  by  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  doth  appertain  to  the  judiciary  department  of  tlie 
government,  this  house  dotli  accordingly  disclaim  the 
power  assumed  in  and  by  the  communicated  resolutions 
of  the  respective  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
questioning  the  expediency  or  constitutionality  of  the  se- 
veral acts  of  congress  in  them  referred  to." 

The  acts  referred  to  were  the  two  generally  known  as 
the  sedition  law  and  the  alien  law,  passed  during  the 
then  administration  of  Mr.  Adams. 

The  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  sent,  in  con- 
cert, circulars  of  their  resolutions  to  the  other  states  in 
the  union  for  their  adoption. 

Ohio.  Thomas  Morris  has  been  elected  a  senator  of  the 
United  States  from  Ohio,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Ruggles,  whose 
period  of  service  expires  on  the  3d  of  March  next.  Mr.  M.  is  a 
decided  friend  of  the  administration.  The  votes  were  for  Mr. 
Morris  54,  John  W.  Campbell  49,  Benjamin  Tappan  2,  Daniel 
Duncan  1,  and  1  blank.  Majority  tor  Morris,  one.  Mr.  Ruggles 
was  not  a  candidate,  ahd  the  "Globe"  savs  that  Mr.  Campbell's 
name  was  used  "without  his  knowledge  or  approbation." 

Indiana.  Mr.  Tipton,  as  was  anticipated,  has  been  re-elect- 
ed a  senator  of  the  United  States,  on  the  19th  ballot,  which  stood 
thus— for  John  Tipton  54,  C.  Dewey  9,  A.  Patterson  11,  J. 
McCarty  16,  scattering  14.  Majority  for  Mr.  T.  four.  He  is  re- 
garded as  a  "moderate  man,"  and  on  the  last  ballot  "received 
at  least  :10  national  republican  votes,"  especially  of  such  mem- 
bers from  the  Wabash,  or  western  part  of  the  state. 

Chaplains  to  congress.  The  rev.  Dr.  Pise,  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  the  rev.  Mr.  Hammet,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  have-been  elected  chap- 
lains to  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
more  personal  pleasure  and  national  pride  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  state  of  things  which  permits  such  results — than 
we  ever  shall  feel  pain  because  of  such  libels  as  Jllrs. 
capt.  Hall,  and  the  waiting  woman,  capt.  JMrs.  Trollope, 
and  their  associates, have  published  concerning  the  Ame- 
rican people. 

Jamacia  is  much  disturbed.  The  people  seem  resolved  to 
put  down  the  missionaries.  These,  and  many  of  the  colored 
population,  had  solicited  the  protection  of  the  governor  against 
abuse  and  violence  from  their  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  re- 
ligious liberty. 

The  Jamaica  Con  rant  of  the  12th  November  proposes  that 
the  English  loan  of  £200,000,  (which  has  been  granted  for  the 
relief  of  ruined  proprietors),  shall  be  sent  to  New  York, and 
there  invested  in  lands,  for  the  occupancy  and  home  of  those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  leave  the  iiland,  and  enjoy  "a  paternal 
government." 

Weights  and  measures.  It  is  high  time  that  con- 
gress should  take  up  and  act  upon  the  very  able  papers 
which  have  been  submitted  by  eminent  men  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  establish  standards.  We  knew  that  considera- 
ble differences  existed  in  weights  and  measures  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  States — but  little  expected  they 
were  so  great  as  is  shewn  in  the  following  paragraph,  co- 
pied from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  body  like  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  can  perfectly  understand  the  principles  set 
forth  for  the  establishment  of  standards,  for  they  belong 
to  the  highest  order  of  mathematicians — but  it  would  be 
easy  to  constitute  a  board  of  scientific  men  whose  pro- 
ceedings would  bring  about  uniformity,  which  is  the 
chief  thing  aimed  at — so  that  every  American  may 
know  what  i>  a  pound  and  what  a  bushel,  in  all  parts  of 
his  country. 
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We  have  received  froiTi  Washington  a  report  on  weights 
and  measures,  prepared  try  Fred.  Rod.  Hassler,  under 
the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  It  is  a  very 
elaborate  and  scientific  treatise.  One  of  the  statements 
js  a  comparison  of  the  weights  and  measures  in  actual  use 
,nt  the  present  time  in  the  various  custom  houses  in  the 
United  States.  The  variations  are  such  as  to  produce 
great  inequality.  The  proportions  of  the  husheJ  in  some 
of  the  ports  are  as  follows:  Frenchman's  Hay,  84£;  Bath, 
74;  Portland,  76;  Saco,  80;  Portsmouth,  N.  II.  78;  Bos- 
ton, 78;  New  Bedford,  78;  Providence,  78*;  New  Lon- 
don, 78^;  New  York,  784;  Philadelphia,  78$;  Baltimore, 
77^;  Washington,  76A;  Chcrrv  Stone,  83;  Newborn,  87*; 
Savannah,  76;  Charleston,  78.  The  extremes  of  differ- 
ence  are  equal  to  twenty  per  cent,  and  in  the  weights 
used,  to  sixteen  per  cent.  The  amount  of  duties  varies 
accordingly,  being  sixteen  and  twenty  per  cent,  as  the 
case  may  he,  higher  in  one  port  than  another. 

Items.  The  steam  boat  Walk-in  tlie-water  lately  arrived  at 
New  Orleans  with  2,563  bales  or  about  1,025,000  |bs.  of  cotton. 
This  is  the  largest  cargo  that  ever  arrived  there. 

Hardv,  who  was  tried  for  high  treason  in  1704,  died  at  London 
on  the  18th  Oct.  last.  Thelwell,  the  only  survivor  of  the  twelve, 
delivered  an  oration  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Long,  of  Jefferson  county,  Pennsylvania,  killed  165  deer, 
28  bears,  13  wolves  and  5  elks,  during  the  last  hunting  season. 
One  of  the  elks  weighed  about  700  lbs. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 

The  combined  fleet  left  Portsmouth  on  the  4th  November  for 
the  Dutch  coast,  consisting  of  the  Donegal  74,  vice  admiral  Mal- 
colm, Talavera  74,  and  3  other  smaller  English  vessels,  with  3 
frigates  to  join  in  the  Downs.  The  French  ships  were,  the 
Suffrien  74,  vice  admiral  Villeneve,  Melpomene  60,  three  other 
smaller  vessels,  and  2  frigates  Jo  join  in  the  Downs,  as  well  as 
several  other  vessels,  speedily.  It  is  described  as  a  strange 
Fight  to  behold  the  cross  of  St.  George  and  the  tri-colored  flag, 
floating  in  union. 

landon,  November  7.  An  embargo  has  been  laid  on  Dutch 
vesspjs  by  government;  the  following  has  just  been  issued  qn  the 
subject, 

'^Order  in  council.  "At  the  court  at  St.  James's  the  6th 
dav  of  November,  1?32,  present  the  king's  most  excellent  ma- 
jesty in  council:  It  is  this  day  ordered  by  his  majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  that  ships  or  vessels  belong- 
ing to  his  majesty's  subjects  he  not  permitted  to  enter  and  clear 
out  for  any  of  the  ports  within  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  until  further  orders.  And  his  majesty  is  further 
pleased  to  order  that  a  general  embargo  or  stop  be  made  of  all 
ships  and  vessels  whatsoever  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  now  within  or  which  shall  hereafter 
pome  into  any  of  the  ports,  harbors,  or  roads  within  any  part  of 
his  majesty's  dominions,  together  with  all  persons  and  effects 
r>n  board  such  ships  and  vessels,  and  that  the  commanders  of 
(lis  majesty's  ships  Qf  war  do  detain  and  bring  into  port  all  mer- 
chant shjps  and  vessels  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Netherlands;  but 
that  the  utmost  care  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  all  and 
every  part,  of  the  cargoes  on  hoard  any  of  the  said  ships  or  ves- 
sels, so  that  no  damage  or  embezzlement  whatever  be  sustain- 
ed; and  the  commanders  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war  are  here- 
>y  instructed  to  detain  and  bring  into  port  every  such  vessel  and 
;hip  accordingly.  And  the  right  honorable  the  lords  eoinmis- 
;ioners  of  his  majesty's  treasury,  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
idmiralty,  and  the  lord  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  are  to  give 
he  necessary  directions  herein  as  to  them  may  respectively  ap- 
tertain." 

A  Dutch  East  Indiaman,  and  several  other  vessels,  had  been 
letainer]  or  captured;  and  a  London  paper  of  the  8th  November 
ays,  "the  trade  with  Holland  is  now  closed,"  &c.  and  that  con- 
■oy  is  to  be  appointed,  &e.  Accounts  from  Amsterdam  sav  that 
he  British  consul  had  ordered  the  speedy  departure  of  all  British 
esscis. 

In  reference  to  this  all  absorbing  question,  the  Globe  of  the 
ame  date  says: 

"Notwithstanding  the  warlike  preparations,  every  possible  dis- 
osition  is  shown  to  leave  the  door  open  to  the  last  moment  for 

reconciliation.  It  is  said  that  Prussia  is  exerting  all  her  influ- 
nee  to  induce  the  king  of  Holland  to  yield." 

The  news  of  the  embargo  produced  no  effect  on  the  London 
lock  market. 

A  London  paper  says— ^  We  learn  from  Hull  that  so  great  is 
le  distress  it)  that  port,  owing  to  the  intercourse  with  Holland 
eing  interrupted,  that  serious  fears  are  entertained  of  popular 
Dm  motion.  Letters  from  Staffordshire  state,  that  several  large 
rders  have  been  returned  to  the  iron  foundries  there,  in  con- 
>qnence  of  the  impossibility  of  snipping  them  for  Holland,  at 
lis  period.  Several  large  packages  of  woollen  goods  have  been 
(turned  upon  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  from  the  same 
nise." 

It  is  stated  in  the  Courier  of  the  6th,  that  it  has  been  deter- 
jined  by  government,  to  grant  convoys  for  the  protection   of 


British  property  against  the  Dutch.  The  rate  of  insurance  upon 
policies  to  Holland,  which  was  as  low  as  ten  shillings  per  cent, 
early  in  November,  was  up  to  £5  5  on  the  5th  of  that  month. 

The  king  has  ordered  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  prepare 
a  form  of  thanksgiving,  for  the  late  abundant  harvest  in  the 
United  Kingdoms. 

The  cholera  report  on  the  7th  of  November  was  in  Great  Bri- 
tain— new  cases,  112;  deaths  30;  recoveries,  64. 

The  investigation  of  the  Camgeen  affair,  fa  firing  upon  the 
populace  ip  Ireland],  which  occupied  eleven  days,  terminated 
on  the  'M  of  November.  The  jury  returned  the  foilowing  ver- 
dict:— "We  find  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  capt.  Burke, 
and  a  party  of  police  under  bis  command,  for  killing  Catherine 
Foley  and  Joseph  Sinnott,  on  the  ^th  of  October." 

Lord  Tenterden,  chief  justice  of  England,  died  on  the  4th  of 
November,  aged  71  years,  and  sir  Thomas  Denman  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacancy  on  the  bench.  On  the  7th  he  was  sworn 
in  a  privy  couneellor,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  board.  Sir  Win. 
Home,  succeeds  sir  Thomas  as  attorney  general. 
nt\NCJ» 

The  duchess  of  Berri  has  been  arrested  at  Nantes,  where  she 
had  been  for  a  long  tjtne  most  carefully  apd  skilfully  conceal- 
ed, and  conveyed  to  the  castle— where  she  was  hold  as  a  pri- 
soner. The  particulars  of  the  arrest  of  this  foolish  woman  may 
be  quite  entertaining  to  those  who  love  great  accounts  of  small 
things:  but  we  have  not  room  to  give  them.  The  retreat  to  her 
hiding  place  was  concealed  by  the  iron  plate  at  the  back  of  the 
chimney,  &e. 

An  embargo  has  beep  laid  on  the  French,  as  well  in  the  Eng- 
lish ports.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Moniteur: 

"In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Hague  to 
comply  with  the  demand  of  the  courts  of  France  and  England, 
in  conformity-  to  the  stipulations  of  the  convention  signed  at 
London  on  October  22,  the  king's  government  sent  off  orders 
yesterday  to  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  for  an  embargo  to  be 
laid  on  all  the  Dutch  ships." 

GERMAN*. 

The  ex  king  of  France  and  suite  had  arrived  at  Vienna,  where 
they  would  remain  for  the  winter. 

The  Courier  Franchise  states  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  had. 
granted  to  Charles  X.  a  pepsion,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  pro- 
ceeding from  confiscated  property  in  Poland,  belonging  to  the 
defenders  of  liberty. 

PORTUGAL, 

Accounts  from  Lisbon  to  the  27th  Oct.  state  that  Don  Miguel 
was  in  no  hurry  to  join  his  army,  being  still  at  Coinrbra.  It  was 
said  that  the  Telegraph  had  announced  the  following  intelli- 
gence: "the  presence  of  his  majesty  before  the  army  has  become 
indispensable,  on  account  of  unfortunate  and  imperious  events." 

BELGIUM. 

firusseh,  Nov.  8.  The  king  will  open  the  chambers,  in  per- 
son, on  Wednesday  next,  the  13th,  at  1  o'clock.  The  queen 
will  assist  at  the  ceremony. 

The  following  proclamation  just  received  from  Antwerp  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  probability  of  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties: 

'-'The  colonel  commanding  hastens  to  inform  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, inhabiting  the  city  and  neighborhood  of  Antwerp,  that  the 
king  of  Holland  having  refused  to  evacuate  those  parts  of  our 
upied  by  his  troops,  coercive  measures  will  be 
forthwith  employed  to  compel  him  by  the  governments  of  France 
and  England. 

"If,  on  the  15th,  the  first  demonstrations  against  the  com- 
merce of  Holland  have  no  effect,  force  will  be  employed. 

"Thereafter,  the  citadel  being  one  of  the  principal  points 
against  which  the  first  attacks  will  be  directed,  government  will 
take  such  measures  as  are  in  its  power  to  deprive  the  enemy  of 
every  pretext  for  oppressing  her  inoffensive  population  with  the 
evils  of  war. 

"But,  not  being  able  to  speak  of  the  resistance  of  an  enemy 
little  scrupulous  in  its  choice  of  means,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  and  environs  are  invited  to  take  such  precautions  as  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  require  for  their  personal  safety  and 
that  of  their  effects.  •  BUZEN." 

Antwerp,  Nov.  7,  1832. 

There  was  a  report  in  London  that  a  Russian  squadron  had 
entered  the  Scheldt.  This  is  not  probable— unless  Russia  has 
resolved  on  intimidation — or  war,  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 
The  citadel  of  Antwerp  is  a  very  strong  fortress,  and  has  a 
Dutch  garrison  of  7  or  8,000  men.  The  city  may  be  easily  de- 
stroyed by  its  guns;  but  it  is  said  if  the  town  is  fired  upon,  Eng- 
land and  France  will  immediately  retaliate  on  Rotterdam— from 
which  the  English  consul  had  sent  his  family. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Berlin  State  Gazette,  of  the  4th  November,  has  the  fol- 
lowing: "yesterday  an  aid-decamp  of  the  emperor  of  Russia 
brought  to  the  king  the  agreeable  intelligence  of  the  happy  deli- 
very of  the  empress  of  Russia  of  a  grand  duke  on  the  25th  Oct. 

HOLLAND   AND   BELGIUM. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  says— The  long,  and 
at  tunes  seemingly  interminable,  question  between  Holland  and 
Belgium,  is  at  last  drawing  to  a  crisjs.  The  London  Courier,  of 
the  8th,  publishes  at  length  the  convention  between  France  and 
England,  for  compelling  the  evacuation  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp 
by  the  Dutch  troop*,  and  the  forts  and  places  dependent  upon  it 
For  this  purpose,  n  rigid  blockade  of  the  coasts  of  the  Nether- 
lands i>-  to  be  jointly  instituted  by  France  and  England,  and  the 
citadel  is  to  be  invested  by  a  French  army  by  land. 
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Its  preamble,  however,  eontains  an  important  admission,  viz: 
tlie  expression  of  "the  regret  they  experience  at  Hading  that 

their  majesties  the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
the  *mperor  of  all  the  Russias,  rue  not  at  this  moment  prepared 
to  concur  in  the  active  measures  which  are- called  for  in  order 
t(ial  the  treaty  may  he  carried  into  effect."  In  other  words,  the 
northern  powers  disapprove  of  the  employment  of  force  against 
Holland;  and  it  is  this  fact,  chiefly,  that  invests  the  proceedings 
igainst  Holland  with  unwonted  importance.  It  will  be  seen  by 
this  British  order  in  council,  that  the  blockade  has  already  been 
commenced. 

[Then  follows  several  notes  for  which  we  cannot  make  room.] 

The  annexed  item  from  the  London  Courier,  is  of  tip  small 
mportance,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  reference  which 
ve  have  made  above  to  the  refusal  of  Prussia,  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia to  assent  to  the  convention  between  France  and  England: 

"We  are  able  to  assert  that  the  3d,  "th  and  8th  regiments  of 
he  Prussian  at  my  are  on  their  march  to  the  Rhine,  accompani- 
ed with  all  the  warlike  materiel  for  an  active  and  immediate 
ampaign.  Should  they  be  obliged,  it  is  said,  to  enter  Holland, 
hey  will  not  enter  that  country  as  enemies." 

Holland  seems  ready  and  resolved  for  battle. 
Later — London  and   Paris  papers  of  the  15ft$  November. 

In  conformity  to  the  convention  between  Fiance  and  Eng- 
md,  the  French  army  of  the  north,  under  marshal  Gerard, 
rossed  into  Belgium  on  the  15th  November,  directing  its  march 

>  Antwerp. 

It  does  not  seem  at  all  ascertained  what  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
ustria  will  do,  in  the  present  state  of  things.  It.  appears,  how- 
ler, that  Prussia  is  prepared  for  immediate  action,  and  her  in- 
rference  on  the  pant  Of  Holland  is  expected—  if  so,  a  general 
ar  may  be  expected.     Trance   and  England   appear  resolved 

>  carry  out  their  plan  of  operations.  So  says  the  kins  of  the 
elgians  in  his  speech  to  the  chamber,  on  the  14th  November. 
The  dates  from  Amsterdam   arc  of  the  10th   Nov.     They  too 

>eak  of  the  movements  Of  the  Prussian  army,  but  consider  their 
)ject  is  principally  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  French,  and 
>t  to  engage  in  actual  hostilities,  unless  they  should  exceed  the 
nits  laid  down  for  them  by  the  London  conference. 
The  Dutch  ate  resolved— and  seemed  well   prepared  for  hos- 
[ilies.     A  few  Dutch  vessels  had  been  detained  in  France. 
The  duchess  of  Berri  has  been,  in  a  very  rsepeetful  manner, 
mducted  to  the  place  of  her  imprisonment  at  lilaye.     It  seems 
at  she  will  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  uninjured. 
The  course  of  proceedings  adopted  against  Holland  does  not 
tpear  to  be   popular  in   England;  and   at  a  large  meeting  of 
erchants,  bankers,  &c.  in  London,  the  king  had  been  solicited 
withhold  h}g  assent  to  coercive  measures. 

Other  Dutch  vessels  had  been  detained— among  them  the  Pa- 
mhang  from  Baltimore,  with  an  American  cargo. 
Affairs  in  Portugal  remain  as  they  were.  Both  parties  were 
entiling  their  forces.  Miguel's  fleet  was  so  mauled  in  the  late 
itlle  that  it  cannot  put  to  sea  in  less  than  two  months.  Pe- 
o's  admiral  was  about  to  blockade  Lisbon. 
Ninety  great  morters  are  prepared  at  Antwerp  to  bombard  the 
tadel,  iftheeity  shall  he  tired  upon. 

The  French  army  on  the  Rhine  will  consist  of  about  100,000 
en. 


Dearborn,  Denny,  Dickson,  Drayton,  Draper,  Ellsworth,  Jeshua 
Evans,  Horace  Everett,  Felder,Grennell,  Griffin,  Thos.  H.  Hall, 
Heister,  Hodges,  Hughes,  Huntington,  litre,  Ingersoll,  isacks, 
Jarvis,  R.  M.  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson,  Kendall,  Letcher,  Lyon, 
Mantis,  Mason,  Marshall,  Maxwell,  Robert  McCoy,  McDuffie, 
Mclntire,  McKay,  McKennan,  Milliwatt,  Nelson.  Newiian,  New- 
ton, Pearce,  Pendleton,  Pitcher,  Potts,  John  Reed,  Reneher, 
Root,  Russel,  Augusts  H.  Shepperd,  Slade,  Stanberry,  Stewart, 
Storrs,  Taylor,  Francis  Thomas,  Tompkins,  Vance',  Vinton, 
Ward,  Washington,  Watmough,  Wilkin,  Wheeler,  Llisha  Whit- 
tlesey, Frederick  Whittlesey,  Edward  1).  White,  Wickliffe,  Wil- 
liams, Young— 102. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Adair,  Anderson,  Angel,  John  S.  Parbour, 
James  Bates,  Beardsley,  Bell,  Bethune,  James  Blair,  John  Blair, 
Boon,  Botick,  John  Brodhead,  John  C.  Brodhead,  Burd,  Cnm- 
breleng,  Carr,  Carson,  Chandler,  Chinn,  Clay,  Condiet,  Connor, 
Coulter,  Craig,  Crawford,  Davenport,  Dayan,  Doubleday,  Dun- 
can, Edward  Everett.  Findlay,  Fitzgerald,  Ford,  Foster,  Gaither, 
Gilmore,  Gordon,  William  Hall,  Harper,  Hoffman,  Hogan,  Hol- 
land, Hubbard,  Jewett,  Kavanagh,  Lamar,  Lansing,  LejHrrtt.  Le- 
compte,  Lewis,  Mann,  McCaity,  Mitchell.  I'ierson,  Plummet-, 
Polk,  Edward  C.  Heed,  Roane,  Sewell,  William  B.  Shepard, 
Smith,  Soule,  Speight.  SlandHer,  Stephens,  Philemon  Thomas, 
W.  Thompson,  John  Thomson,  Verplanek,  Wardwell,  Weeks, 
Wilde— 74. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Thursday,  Dec.  27.  The  following  resolution  moved  by  Mr. 
Mams  came  up  for  consideration: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  request- 
ed to  communicate  to  this  house  a  copy  of  his  proclamation 
dated  on  the  10th  instant,  and  of  the  ordinance  of  a  convention 
held  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina  to  which  it  refers. 

Mr.  Clay,  of  Alnb.  moved  the  question  ot  consideration,  viz: 
whether  the  house  will,  at  this  time,  consider  the  resolution?  and 
demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  it. 


TWENTY-SECOND  CONGRESS— SECOND  SESSION. 

SKNATI?. 

December  28.  The  senate  occupied  this  day  with  minor  mat 
rs,  and  local  and  private  affairs.  Nothing  important  decided. 
Ijourned  to  Monday. 

December  31.  Mr.  Webster  appeared  and  took  his  sent.  No 
i-iness  of  general  importance  was  transacted  this  day.  The 
II  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage  was  discussed,  but  not  decid- 
I.  The  senate  spent  some  time  in  executive  business,  and 
en  adjourned  till  Wednesday. 

January  2.  After  attending  to  some  business  which  will 
fficiently  appearin  its  progress— the  senate  took  up  and  disru-s- 
d  the  resolution  on  the  subject  of  a  redaction  of  postage.  It 
is  amended,  and  so  agreed  to.  After  which  the  senate  ad- 
rrned. 

HOUSE    OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  26.     The   house  having  resumed  the  enn- 

leration  of  the  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Wickliffe  on  the  19th 

stant— 

The  question  recurred  on  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Foster  on 

st  instant,  that  the  said  resolution  do  lie  on  the  table — 

And  the  question    being  being  put,  it  was  decided  in  the  ne- 

tive  by  yeas  and  nays  as  follows: 

YEAS   54—  nays    1  If). 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  amendment  moved  by 
r.  Kcnnon  on  the  21st.  Inst,  to  add  to  the  said  resolution  and 
the  proposed  amendment  of  Mr.  Condici.  The  latter,  being 
st  in  order,  was  decided  in.  the  negative.  After  which  Mr. 
Mnen's  original  motion  was  also  negatived— for  it  72,  against 
105. 

The  question  was  then  put  that  the'housc  do  agree  to  the  re- 
lation moved  by  Mr.  Wickliffe,  and  decided  as  billows: 
YEAS  -Messrs.  Adams,  Alexander,  Chilton  Allan,  R.  Allen, 
(man  Allen,  Allison,  Apple  ton,  Archer,  Armstrong,  Arnold, 
ihley,  Babcock,  Banks,  Barber,  Barnwell,  Barringer,  Barstow, 
lac  C.  Bates,  Branch,  Briggs,  Bucher,  Cahoon,  Choate,  Clai- 
rne, Clayton.  Coke,  Collier,  Condiet,  Eleutheros  Cooke,  Bates 
>oke,  Cooper,  Corwin,  Crane,  Creighton,  Daniel,  John  Davis, 


Mr.  Jircher  observed,  that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  need 
not  press  his  motion,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mass.  (Mr.  iBdams), 
was  not  de- irons  of  pressing  the  consideration . of  his  resolution 
for  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Mums  asked  of  the  chair  whether  the  question  of  consi- 
deration admitted  of  debate? 

The  chair  replied  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  A.  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  it  will   not  be  in  order 
for  me  to  state  the  reasons  which  induced  ine  to  offer  the  reso- 
lution. 
The  chair.    It  will  not. 

The  question  on  consideration  was  then  taken  and  decided 
by  veas  and  navs,  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Adams,  Heman  Allen,  Allison,  Appleton, 
Arnold,  Babcock,  Banks,  Noyes  Barber,  Barnwell,  Barstow, 
Isaac  O.  Bates,  Briggs,  Binges,  Cahoon,  Choate,  Condiet,  Eleilt. 
Cooke,  Bates  Cooke. 'Cooper,  Corwin,  Crane,  Creighton,  Da- 
niel, John  Davis,  Warren  R.  Davis,  Dearborn,  Denny,  Dickson, 
Ellsworth,  Geo.  Evans,  Horace  Everett  Fejder,  Gordon,  Gren- 
liell,  Griffin,  Heister,  Hodges.  Hughes,  Huntington,  Hire,  Ken- 
dall, Keunon".  McDuflie,  McKennan,  Nelson,  Newton,  Pearce, 
Pendleton,  Pitcher,  Potts,  Reneher,  Slade,  Southard,  Stanberry, 
Stewart.  Stores,  Tavlor,  Yanee,  Vinton,  Watmough,  Wilkin, 
Elisha  Whiitlesev.  Fred'k  Whittlesey,  Wickliffe,  Williams— 65. 
NAYS— Messrs.'  Alexander.  Chilton  Allan,  Robert  Allen,  An- 
derson, Angel.  Armstrong,  Ashley,  John  S.  Barbour,  Barringer, 
Beardsley,  Bell,  Bethune,  John  Blair,  Boon,  Bouck,  Branch, 
Bucher,  Billiard,  Cambreleng,  Carr,  Carson,  Chandler,  Chirm, 
Claiborne,  Clay,  Coke,  Collier,  Conner,  Coulter,  Craig,  Craw- 
lord,  Davenport,  Davan.  Dewart,  Doubleday,  Drayton,  Draper. 
Duncan,  Edward  Everett,  Findlay,  Ford,  Foster, Gilmore, Thos. 
11.  Hall,  William  Hall,  Harper,  Hoffman,  Hogan,  Holland,  Hub- 
bard, Ingersoll,  Isaeks,  Jarvis.  Jewett,  Richard  M.  Johnson, 
Cave  Johnson,  Kavanagh.  Adam  King,  H.King,  Lamar,  Lan- 
sin",  Lecompte,  Lent,  Letcher,  Lewis,  Lyon,  Mann,  Mardis, 
Marshall,  Maxwell,  McCartv," McCoy,  Melntire,  McKay,  Mil- 
lion, Mitchell,  Muhlenberg,  Newnan,  Pierson,  Plummer,  Polk, 
John  Reed,  Root,  Russell,  Semmes,  Sewall,  Augustus  H.  Shep- 
perd, Smith,  Soule,  Speight,  Standifer,  Stephens,  Francis  Tho- 
mas. Philemon  Thomas,  Wiley  Thompson,  John  Thomson, 
Tompkins,  Verplanek,  Ward,  Wardwell,  Washington,  Weeks, 
Wheeler,  Edward  I).  White,  Wilde,  Young— 106. 

So  the  house  refused,  at  this  time,  to  consider  the  resolution. 
The  bill  for  the  relief  of  gen.  M,womb,  came  up  for  its  third 
reading. 

[This  bill  proposes  only,  in  so  many  words,  to  release  general 
Macomb  from  all  responsibility  .as  the  security  of  Samuel  Cham- 
plain,  in  a  bond  given  by  him  as  paymaster  in  the  army,  bearing 
date  8th  Mav,  1811:  but  the  report  accompanying  the  bill  has 
reference  to  certain  brevet  pay  due  to  general  Macomb,  as  con- 
stituting an  offset  in  his  favor  as  the  surety  of  Champlain.] 

Mr.  Semmes,  observed  that,  the  bill  contained  a  very  impor- 
tant principle,  desired  to  hear  something  more  in  explanation  of 
its  provisions,  before  he  was  prepared  to  vote  upon  it. 

Mr.  Blair,  of  South  Carolina,  agreed  with  Mr.  Semmes,  and 
considered  the  bill  as  one  which  went  to  establish  a  principle 
that  would,  by  releasing  securities,  if  carried  out,  destroy  the 
security  of  the  government  for  moneys  due  to  the  government  by 

P,Mr!P|cmme*  moved  to  commit  the  bill  to  the  committee  on 

°  Mr/SprigM  called  for  the  reading  of  the  report  accompanying 
the  bill. 
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Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  thought  that,  when  the  facts  were 
understood,  none  could  object  to  the  bill.  Dozens  of  similar 
cases  had  been  provided  for  by  special  legislation.  General 
Macomb  had  been  security  for  an  officer  who  had  become  a  de- 
faulter to  the  government:  the  government  had  suffered  the 
case  to  remain  many  years  without  prosecuting,  and  in  the  moan 
while  had  promoted  the  officer.  (Jen.  Macomb  had  been  order- 
ed to  a  distance  in  his  country's  service,  ana  had  no  opportunity 
of  urging  the  officers  of  government  to  do  their  duty  in  the  case; 
and  he  ought  not  to  sutler  from  the  negligence  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Semmes  thought  the  statement  gave  sufficient  proof  that 
the  bill  ought  never  to  have  gone  to  the  military  committee.  It 
was  not  a  military  subject;  but  more  properly  pertained  to  the 
committee  on  claims,  or  that  on  the  judiciary. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  Messrs.  Ward,  Drayton, 
Plummcr,  WiMiffc  and  fance— the  latter  of  whom,  because  that 
some  misunderstanding  existed  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  drawn  up  the  report,  moved  to  postpone  the  conside- 
ration of  the  bill  for  a  week— which  was  agreed  to. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Clay, 
of  Alabama,  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  to  establish  essay  offices  in 
the  gold  region. 

Mr.  Foster  offered  certain  amendments,  and  a  considerable 
debate  followed — but  we  cannot  give  it. 

The  committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit 
again.    On  which  question  the  ayes  were  55,  the  noes  40.. 

There  being  no  quorum  present,  the  house  adjourned  about  3 
o'clock. 

Friday,  Dec.  28.  Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  from  the  committee 
on  public  lands,  reported  the  follovying  amendment  to  a  bill  to 
reduce  and  graduate  the  price  of  the  public  lands. 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

"That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  all  the  lands  of 
the  United  States  which  have  been  offered  at  public  sale,  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  have  remained  unsold  20  years,  or  upwards, 
shall  be  subject  to  sale,  by  private  entry,  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
per  acre;  those  which  have  been  offered  in  like  manner,  and 
have  remained  unsold  15  years,  and  less  than  20  years,  at  the 
rate  of  50  cents  per  acre;  those  which  have  been  offered  in  like 
manner,  and  have  remained  unsold  10  years,  and  less  than  15 
years,  at  the-  rate  of  75  cents  per  acre;  and  those  which  have 
been  offered  in  like  manner,  and  have  remained  unsold  5  years, 
and  less  than  10  years,  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  acre. 

"2.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  the  lands  of  the  United 
States  which  may  be  hereafter  offered  at  public  sale  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  and  shall  have  remained  unsold  5  years,  and  less 
than  10  years,  shall  be  subject  to  sale  by  private  entrv,  at  the 
rate  of  $1  per  acre;  those  which  shall  have  remained  unsold  10 
years,  and  less  than  15  years,  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  per  acre; 
and  those  which  shall  have  remained  unsold  15  years,  and  less 
than  20  years,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  acre;  and  those  which 
shall  have  remained  unsold  20  years  or  upwards,  at  the  rate  of 
25  cents  per  acre." 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  from  the  minority  of  the  same  committee,  re- 
ported an  amendment  to  the  bill,  providing  that  17£  per  cent,  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  shall  be  paid  to  each  of  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana and  Alabama,  and  each'  of  the  territories  of  Michigan,  Flo 
rida  and  Arkansas— that  the  remainder  be  divided  between  the 
24  states,  and  the  territories,  according  to  federal  population, 
semi-annually;  and  that  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  war  the  act 
shall  cease.  The  bill  also  provides  that  lands  which  have  been 
offered  for  sale  20  years,  may  be  entered  at  25  cents  an  acre,  if 
15  years  at  50  cents,  if  10  years  75  cents,  &c.       "    • 

A  message  in  writing  was  received  from  the  president  of  the 
Lnited.  States,  by  Mr.  Donelson,  his  private  secretary,  which 
was  read  and  is  as  follows: 

Washington,  Dec.  28, 1832. 
To  the  house  of  representatives: 

I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  resolution  of  the  house 
requesting  me  to  communicate  to  it,  so  far  as  my  opinion  mav 
be  consistent  with  the  public  interest,  "the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  government  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  re- 
public of  Ruenos  Ayres,  which  has  resulted  in  the  departure  of 
toe  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  from  that  republic,  to- 
gether with  the  instructions  given  to  the  said  charge  d'affaires:1' 
and,  in  answer  to  the  said  request,  state,  for  the  information  of 
the  house,  that  although  the  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United 
States  has  found  it  necessary  to  return,  yet  the  negotiation  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  differences 
between  them,  are  not  considered  as  broken  off  but  at-  «n« 
pended  only  until  the  arrival  of  a  minister,  who  it  is  officially 
announced,  will  be  sent  to  this  country  with  powers  to  treat  on 
the  subject. 

The  fact,  it  is  believed,  will  justify  the  opinion  I  have  formed 
that  it  will  not  be  consistent  with  the  public  interest  to  commu- 
nicate the  correspondence,  and  instructions  requested  by  the 
house,  so  long  as  the  negotiation  shall  he  pending. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  message  do  lie  on  the  table. 

Another  message  in  writing  was  received  from  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Donelson,  his  private  secretary,  as 
follows: 

Washington,  Dec.  28,  1832. 
To  the  senate  and  house  ofreprcscntaliccs: 

I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  congress  to  the  accompany- 
ing reports,  one  from  the  engineer  selected,  under  the  aet  of  the 


14th  July  last,  to  take  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  bridge  across 
the  Potomac,  which  that  net  authorised  the  president  to  cause 
to  be  erected,  and  showing,  after  a  careful  survey,  the  propriety 
of  applying  a  part  of  the  sum  appropriated  to  the  repair  of  the 
old  bridge— the  other  showing  the  consideration  which  in  the 
opinion  of  tin;  same  engineer,  and  that  of  gen.  Gratiot,  should 
determine  the  choice  between  a  superstructure  of  wood  and  of 
iron,  on  the  same  foundation  of  granite. 

Concurring  in  the  reasons  stated  by  these  officers  for  the  pre- 
ference of  the  superstructure  of  wood,  I  have  adopted  it  accord- 
ingly, and  propose  to  take  the  measures  necessary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work.  Previously,  however,  to  inviting  to  con- 
tracts for  this  purpose,  I  deem  it  advisable  to  submit  the  subject 
to  congress,  in  order  that  the  necessary  appropriations  mav  be 
supplied.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  message  be  referred  to  the  committee 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Much  minor  or  local  business  was  attended  to  in  this  day's 
sitting. 

Saturday,  Dee.  29.  Nothing  of  general  importance  was  de- 
termined this  day.  The  time  was  occupied  in  disposing  of  many 
private  bills  and.  local  matters. 

The  house  adjourned  till  Wednesday,  January  2. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  2.  A  good  deal  of  minor  or  local  business 
was  attended  to— the  engrossed  hill  entitled  "an  act  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  prevent  desertion,"  was 
read  a  third  time  and  passed,  and  sent  to  the  senate  for  concur- 
rence. 

The  consideration  of  several  other  bills-was  postponed. 

The  house,  in  committee  went  into  the  consideration  of  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  respecting 
the  election  of  president  and  vice  president,  reported  by  Mr. 
Root  at  the  last  session  of  congress. 

After  some  debate  the  committee  arose  and  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

QjJ™  No  important  matter  was  proposed  or  decided  in  either 
house  on  Thursday,  except  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Ver- 
planck,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  calling  for  a 
prompt  consideration  of  the  bill  "to  reduce- or  otherwise  alter 
the  duties  on  imports" — which  was  laid  over  until  the  next  day. 
The  journal,  shall,  however  be  kept  up. 

— .►»►*  Q  ©««.•— 

MESSRS.  BLAIR  AND  GREEN. 

From  the  United  States  Telegraph  Dec.  25. 

TO    THE    PUBLIC. 

To  prevent  misrepresentation,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  give 
a  statement  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  assault  made 
upon  me  yesterday  by  general  Blair,  a  member  of  congress  from 
South  Carolina.  General  Blair  is  perhaps  the  largest  man  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  vigor  of  life;  I  was  passing  him  on  the 
pavement,  and  without  any  previous  warning,  he  struck  me  a 
severe  blow  with  a  large  club  on  the  head.  The  blows  were 
followed  up  until  I  was  brought  to  the  earth,  my  left  arm  bro- 
;  my  left  leg  disabled  and  severely  wounded.  At  this 
by  standers  interposed  and  separated  us.  In  reply 
to  an  inquiry  from  a  by-stander,  gen.  B.  said  the  provocation 
was  that  I  had  called  the  union  party  of  South  Carolina  lories. 
Gen.  B.  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  me  on  terms  of  passing  ci- 
vility—I  was  not  conscious  that  1  had  given  him  offence— I  was 
unarmed— and  taken  entirely  by  surprise;  I  presume  that  the 
remark  to  which  he  has  taken  exception  is  contained  in  our 
comment  of  Saturday  last,  upon  the  proposition  made  in  the 
union  convention  at  Columbia,  by  Mr.  Hunt  of  Charleston,  with 
the  approbation,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  union  party  of  Charleston, 
to  organize  in  a  military  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
laws  of  the  state.  We  denounced  the  faction  who  could  adopt 
such  resolutions  to  be  tories,  and  that  they  liad  profaned  the  holy 
name  of  union.  In  our  paper  of  yesterday,  without  a  know- 
ledge that  gen.  B.  or  any  one  else  had  taken  exception  at  our 
remarks,  in  a  comment  upon  an  article  in  the  N.  Y.  Gazette,  we 
said,  in  explanation  of  our  meaning,  "we  use  this  word  not  in 
the  invidious  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in  the  United  States 
during  the  revolution,  but  as  it  is  used  in  England;  meaning  that 
the  tory  party  are  the  advocates  of  a  strong  government,  and 
hence  are  always  on  the  side  of  power."  When  we  assumed 
the  editorial  control  of  this  paper,  we  took  our  life  in  our  hands. 
We  staked  all  that  was  dear  to  a  man  and  a  citizen  upon  the 
principles  which,  as  an  editor,  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain.  It 
will  be  useless  lor  gen.  15.  to  pretend  that  our  offence  consists 
in  the  use  of  the  term  of  which  he  complains— this  assault  is  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  doctrines  promulgated  in  the  procla- 
mation—it is  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  voice  of  truth  and  to 
silence  the  press  by  brute  force— an  attempt  as  impotent  as  it  is 
outrageous. 

1  return  thanks  to  that  kind  Providence,  to  whose  interposi- 
tion alone  I  am  indebted  for  my  life,  that  although  I  am  now 
prostrate,  and  am  compelled  to  dictate  these  remarks  to  a  friend 
who  prepares  them  for  the  press,  I  am  able  to  dictate,  and  re- 
solved to  discharge  my  duty  with  renewed  spirit  and  increased 
activity.  DUpF  GiU,;Elv. 

December  25. 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  understand  that  gen. 
Blair  has  stated,  as  the  cause  of  his  assault,  that  he  had  accost- 
ed me  in  the  street,  in  his  usual  way,  and  entered  into  conver- 
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sation;  In  the  course  of  which  I  took  occasion  to  say  that  the 
union  party  of  South  Carolina  was  a  tory  faction;  that  he  said 
to  me,  "your  language  is  too  harsh;"  that  I  repeated  it,  as  If  in 
defiance*  and.  that  lie,  therefore,  had  resort  to  his  cane  to  resent 
the  imputation.  To  this  statement  [  give  an  unqualified  denial. 
I  have  not,  at  any  time  since  his  return  to  this  city,  held  a  con- 
versation with  gen.  B.,  and,  therefore,  stamp  this  statement  as 
false.  -  D.  G. 

From  the  Washington  Globe,  Dec.  27. 

Washington  city,  2.5M  Dec.  1832. 
To  the  editor  of  the  Globe: 

Sir: — hi  the  Telegraph  of  this  morning,  general  Duff  Green 
gives  to  the  public  what  he  calls  "a  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  assault"  made  upon  him  by  myself,  on 
yesterday:  and  subjoins  a  postscript  purporting  to  be  a  statement 
which  he  understood  I  had  given  as  the  cause  of  the  assault 
made  upon  him.  The  statement  attributed  to  me  in  the  post- 
script is  false,  as  general  Green  asserts.  I  never  made  it— but 
as  geneeal  Green's  own  statement  is  a  little  wide  of  the  mark, 
or  at  least  docs  not  give  the.  whole  truth,  1  have  thought  it  proper 
that  I  should  likewise  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts.  I  was 
highly  provoked  by  the  terms  in  which  general  Green  spoke  of- 
the  union  party  of  South  Carolina,  in  his  paper  of  Saturday  last. 
My  angry  feelings  against  general  Green  were  not  concealed 
from'  that  time  forth,  but  were  made  known  to  many,  and  to 
some  who  I  have  reason  to  believe  were  both  his  personal  and 
political  friends — all  endeavored  to  dissuade  me  from  any  per- 
sonal violence  upon  general  Green;  and  for  various  reasons,  not 
necessary  to  be  enumerated,  I  endeavored  to  reconcile  it  to  my 
feelings, "to  let  the  insult  pass  with  impunity.  But  I  found  my- 
self unequal  to  the  effort.  To  have  myself,  and  the  party  with 
whom  it  is  my^iride  to  be  associated,  denounced  as  "a  tory 
faction  who  had  profaned  the  sacred  name  q/"  tmion,"  &.e.  was 
more  than  I  could  brook.  My  father  had  not  only  fought  through- 
out the  revolutionary  war,  but  bled  in  the  cause  of  American  in- 
dependence. There  never  ran  one  drop  of  tory  Wood  in  the  veins 
of  my  family,  on  "either  side  of  the  house,"  that  I  am  aware 
of.  I  never  heard  that  a  Blair  or  a  Douglass  had  been  a  tory; 
on  the  contrary,  they  had  all  taught  me,  from  my  infancy,  to 
execrate  the  name,  and.  perhaps,  general  Green  could  not  have 
applied  to  me  any  other  epithet  that  would  have  been  so  pro- 
voking. In  this  temper  I  met  him  on  the  avenue  yesterday, 
not  far  from  Gadsby's  hotel,  eaeli  of  us  walking  aURie.  I  had 
understood  he  always  went  well  armed,  and  I  presumed  he 
must  have  heard  of  my  excited  feelings  towards  him.  As  soon 
as  we  approached  within  some  eight  or  ten  paces  of  each  other, 
I  accosted  him  thus:  "Well,  general,  the  union  men  of  South 
Carolina  are  all  lories,  I  suppose?" 

Ife  replied,  sternly,  "you  know  what  I  have  said."  "Yes," 
said  I,  "and  you  shall  soon  know  what  I  will  do" — and  I  in- 
stantly struck  him  with  the  small  end  of  my  stick.  What  oc- 
curred afterwards  was  pretty  much  as  represented  by  general 
Green — except  that  I  did  not  think  that  I  had  injured  him  as 
much  as  he  states.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  do  so.  I  struck 
only  with  the  light  end  of  the  stick  throughout,  and  restrained 
the  force  of  the  first  blows,  at  least,  if  not  the  whole.  As 
soon  as  I  made  the  first  hostile  indication,  general  Green 
was  endeavoring  to  get  some  weapon  from  his  bosom  or  side 
pocket,  which  I  presumed  was  a  pistol — he  drew  out  some- 
thing, which  at  length  1  discovered  to  be  a  dirk.  But  while 
I  remained  under  the  impression  that  a  pistol  was  about  to 
be  used  against  me,  it  Is  probable  I  increased  the  severity  of 
my  blows  to  an  extent  that  I  am  not  aware- of.  If  the  chastise 
merit  given  to  general  Green  exceeds  the  hounds  of  moderation, 
my  apology  is  to  be  found  not  merely  in  the  great  provocation 
lie  had  previously  given,  but  in  the  unyielding  spirit  with  which 
he  sustained  and  prolonged  the  conflict.  Very  respectfully, 
yours,  &c.  JAMES  BLAIR. 

Reply  to  general  Blair. 
We  have  read  the  statement  of  Mr.  Blair,  of  South  Carolina 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Globe,  in  which  he  says  that  be- 
fore he  had  assailed  the  editor  of  this  paper,  on  Monday  last,  he 
accosted  him  thus:  "Well,  general,  the  union  men  of  South  Ca- 
rolina are  all  tories,  I  suppose,"  and  that  I  replied  sternly,  "you 
know  what  I  have  said;"  that  he  then  said,  "yes,  and  you  snail 
soon  know  what  I  shall  do;"  and  that  he  instantly  struck  me 
with  the  "small  end  of  the  stick."  Mr.  Blair  adds,  that  what 
occurred  afterwards  was  pretty  much  as  I  represented,  except 
that  he  did  not  think  he  had  injured  me  as  much  as  I  stated,  and 
that  he  struck  only  with  the  light  end  of  the  stick,  and  restrain- 
ed the  first  blow,  if  not  the  last;  and  justifies  himself  for  his  bru- 
tality by  the  "unyielding  spirit  with  which  I  prolonged  the  con- 
flict." I  have  since  understood  that  he  was  limping  about,  pre- 
tending to  have  a  sore  upon  his  foot,  as  an  excuse  for  carrying  a 
stick.  That  on  Sunday  lie  walked  the  terrace  at  the  eapitol, 
armed  with  his  club,  until  after  the  usual  hour  of  attending 
church;  that  on  Monday  he  walked  the  street,  before  my  own 
door,  and  afterwards  took  post  in  a  jeweller's  shop,  by  whieh  it 
was  expected  I  should  pass  to  the  eapitol.  He  savs  that,  he 
communicated  his  purposes  to  many,  some  whom  he  liad  reason 
to  believe  are  both  my  personal  and  political  friends.  Since  the 
assault  I  have  understood  that  in  conversation  with  a  gentle- 
man, a  member  of  congress,  he  expressed  his  exception  to  my 
article  of  the  day  previous,  but  declared  he  did  not  intend  to  re- 
sent it  personally.  So  far  from  having  any  cause  to  suspect  his 
intention,  I  had  no  idea  of  the  attack  until  the  assault  was  made. 


I  had  nearly  passed  him  before  I  had  received  the  blow,  which, 
owing  to  that  circumstance,  fell  upon  the  back  part  of  my  head. 
The  attack  was  cowardly  and  unprovoked.  Gen.  Blair's  state- 
ment in  relation  to  it  is  false,  and  his  attempt  to  find  a  justifica- 
tion in  the  article  from  whieh  be  makes  an  extract,  proves  him 
to  be  alike  regardless  of  truth  and  patriotism. 

The  words  quoted  by  him  are,  "a  tory  faction  which  profane 
the  sacred  name  of  union."  These  words  were  applied  by  us, 
not  to  the  union  parly  of  South  Carolina,  not  to  general  Blair, 
but  to  those  who  proposed  to  organise  in  a  military  manner,  for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  the  laws  of  the  state.  Our  comments 
upon  the  resolutions  introduced  by  Mr.  Hunt  into  the  union 
convention,  were  intended  to  show,  that  there  was  a  concert 
between  the  executive  and  some  of  the  union  party  in  Charles- 
ton, and  that  they  were  encouraged  to  make  a  proposition,  not 
equalled  for  its  want  of  patriotism,  by  the  proceedings  of  any 
faction  in  this  country,  by  a  belief  that  they  would  receive  coun- 
tenance and  protection  in  this  treasonable  conduct  from  the 
executive.  Gen.  Blair  pretends  to  come  forward  as  an  advocate 
of  the  union  party,  as  the  champion  to  fight  their  battles.  As 
our  remarks  were  levelled  at  thai  faction  only,  who  would  orga- 
nize in  a  military  manner  against  the  state  of  South  Carolina, 
by  identifying  himself  with  that  faction,  general  Blair  admits 
himself  not  only  to  be  a  to*ry,  but  a  traitor.  But  we  venture  to 
affirm,  that  however  much  he  may  love  the  treason,  he  is  too 
great  a  coward  to  bring  himself  within  its  penalties. 

No,  this  was  not  our  offence.  The  odious  proclamation,  in- 
tended by  the  president  to  bring  his  allies  in  South  Carolina 
into  power,  had  failed  of  its  effect;  public  opinion  was  rolling 
back  upon  its  authors,  the  most  decided  condemnation.  It  was 
ascertained  that  the  arm  of  the  military  despot  was  unable  to 
reach  the  patriot  band  who  have  reared  the  standard  of  li- 
berty in  his  native  state.  The  craven  spirit  of  Blair  knowing 
that  he  could  not  render  a  more  acceptable  service  to  the  master 
spirit,  seeking  an  indemnity  for  his  disappointment  at  home, 
and  tiie  mortification  which  overshadows  his  associates,  sought 
to  ingratiate  himself  still  more  with  the  president,  by  his  brutal 
and  unprovoked  attack  on  me;  and  accordingly  a  messenger 
was  despatched  with  breathless  speed  to  the  white  house,  to 
announce  the  inglorious  achievement.  Mr.  Blair  would  per- 
suade us  that  he  was  a  Douglass,  and  that  his  assault  was  to 
protect  the  rights  of  his  native  land.  He  a  Douglass!  A  traitor 
and  slave!  What  is  South  Carolina  to  me?  Is  she  my  native 
land?  No.  If  she  were,  I  would  offer  to  her  service,  not  the 
feeble  tribute  of  my  poor  pen,  but  the  devotion  of  a  heart  which 
has  indeed  an  unyielding  spirit,  and  which  would  sustain  and 
prolong  the  conflict,  unless  she  had  achieved  her  object,  or  the 
last  of  her  noble  sons  had  perished  in  the  great  strusgle  for  li- 
berty. DUFF  GREEN. 

Coj-The  assault  and  battery  of  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph  has 
been  almost  universally  reprobated— and  accounts  from  Wash- 
ington say  that  his  life  was  in  danger;  adding  that  the  severity 
of  his  wounds  was  such,  that,  if  even  be  makes  a  present  re- 
covery, they  will  probably  be  the  cause  of  permanent  injury,  if 
not  of  certain  death. 

— »»»  @  9**- — 
REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  WAYS  AND  MEANS. 
House  of  representatives,  Dec.  28. 
Mr.  Vcrplanck,  from  the  committee,  made  the  following  re- 
port, with  reference  to  the  bill  inserted  in  the  last  Reoister. 

The  committee  of  ways  and  means,  in  obedience  to  the  order 
of  the  house,  have  had  under  consideration  so  much  of  the  mes- 
sage of  the  president  of  the  United  States  referred  to  them,  aa 
relates  to  "such  further  reduction  in  the  revenue  as  may  not  bo 
required  for  objects  of  general  welfare  and  public  defence,  au- 
thorised by  the  constitution,"  and  now  submit  the  following  re- 
port: 

The  whole  of  the  debt  of  the  nation  remaining  unpaid  at  the 
expiration  of  the  present  year,  amounts  only  to  seven  millions 
sixteen  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  less  than  the  market  value  of 
the  stock  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  owned  by  govern- 
ment. The  application  of  this  fund  alone,  (independently  of  the 
other  stocks  in  incorporated  companies  subscribed  for  and  held 
by  government,  and  •amounting,  at  its  original  or  par  value,  to 
the  further  sum  of  1,880,000)  may  make  the  commencement  of 
the  next  year  tin;  epoch  of  that  "happy  and  memorable  event," 
on  the  near  approach  of  whieh  the  president  has  justly  congra- 
tulated congress  and  his  fellow  citizens,  "the  extinction  of  the 
public  debt  of  a  great  and  free  nation."  The  time  and  the  oc- 
casion, whilst  they  are  fitted  to  awaken  the  noblest  feelings  of 
the  patriot,  and  to  give  confidence  and  ardour  to  the  principles 
and  hopes  of  every  friend  of  republican  institutions,  call  also 
upon  us  with  equal  force  to  discharge  those  weighty  and  honor- 
able and  practical  duties  to  which  we  have  been  cordially  invit- 
ed by  our  chief  magistrate.  The  removal  of  those,  financial 
"burthens  which  may  be  found  to  fall  unequally  upon  any, "and 
the  reduction  of  the  revenue  to  such  a  limit  as  "shall  be  consis- 
tent with  the  simplicity  of  an  economical  government,  and  ne- 
cessary to  an  efficient  public  service." 

The  examination  of  the  general  accounts  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  six  years  presents 
the  following  results:  the  aggregate  expenditure"  for  the  six  years 
ending  with  the  31st  of  December,  1832,  (including  the  estimat- 
ed expenditure  of  the  present  month),  amounts  to  162,400,000 
dollars. 

During  the  same  period  that,  expenditure  has  been  supplied  by 
an  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  from  various  sources,  but  chief- 
ly from  the  customs,  of  157,690,000,  in  addition  to  an  une.xpend- 
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ed  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  commencement  of  that  term, 
of  6,3.58,080  dollars,  about  one-sixth  of  which  consisting  of  the 
paper  of  broken  hanks,  and  similar  funds,  has  remained  unavail- 
able in  the  treasury. 

Deducting  from  these  receipts  and  expenditures  (he  amount 
received  and  paid  out  on  account  of  claims  of  our  citizens  against 
foreign  governments,  of  which  the  treasury  was  merely  the  chan- 
nel of  receipt  and  payment,  there  will  result  an  annual  average 
of  ticcnty-sia-  millions  of  dollars  of  annual  income,  and  an  an- 
nual average  expenditure  absorbing  this  aiuount -together  with 
the  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  1826,  amounting  to 
imarlv  twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

During  the  same  period  88,178,000  dollars  of  public  debt  was 
paid  off,  leaving  an  average  annual  amount  of  expenditure  lor 
all  other  purposes,  of  something  less  than  thirteen  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Tiiese  amounts  are  stated  in  round  numbers,  as  they  are  suf- 
ficiently accurate  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  report,  and  present 
the  views  of  the  committee  unembarrassed  with  minute  detail, 
in  a  minute  perspicuous  manner. 

In  the  gross  sum  upon  which  this  average  annual  expenditure 
is  calculated  were  included  the  payments  for  the  settlement  of 
the  claims  of  Massachusetts,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  the 
large  expenditure  consequent  on  the  emigration  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  extinguishment  of  Jndian  titles, .all  made  during 
the  last  three  years.  Making  allowance  for  these  extraordinary 
expenses,  the  income  necessary  for  the  ordinary  operation  of 
government,  providing  liberally  for  an  efficient  civil,  military 
and  naval  service,  need  not  amount  to  more  than  thirteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually,  including  the  pension  system  of  former 
years.  This  calculation,  deduced  by  the  committee  from  the 
treasurer's  accounts  from  1827  to  1832  inclusive,  corresponds  in 
its  result  very  nearly  with  one  furnished  by  the  treasury  depart 
rnent,  founded  on  somewhat  different  data,  by  which  the  ave 
rage  expenditure  of  six  years,  from  1820  to  1831  inclusive,  for 
all  ordinary  and  fixed  expenses,  together  with  those  of  a  less 
permanent  character,  but.  growing  out,  of  the  regular  and  Tong 
continued  policy  of  our  legislation,  as  for  fortifications,  navy 
yards,  light  bouses,  &c.  is  stated  at  13,148,000  dollars.  To  this 
sum  the  act  at  the  last  session  extending  the  system  of  revolu- 
tionary pensions  will  require  for  some  years  an  additional  sum, 
ef  which  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained,  but  is  certainly  not  less 
than  one  million  of  dollars.  If  another  annual  million  be  added 
to  the  enlarged  expenses  of  our  present  Indian  policy,  for  the 
erection  of  custom  houses  and  public  store*,  for  future  and  un- 
foreseen contingencies  of  all  sorts,  including  those  of  temporary 
collisions  with  foreign  powers  or  the  Indian  tribes,  the  clear  re- 
venue of  fifteen  millions  seems  to  cover  all  that  can  be  required 
for  national  expenditures  in  ordinary  times.  This  sum.  it  will 
be  remarked,  is  that  estimated  as  tin;  proper  permanent,  revenue 
of  the  nation  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  his  reports  of 
the  last  and  present  year. 

Hut  in  making  this  estimate  this  sum  is  assumed  by  the  com- 
mittee, not  as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, but  as  being  liberal  and  abundant.  Looking  mainly  to  the 
providing  a  safe,  permanent  and  honorable  revenue,  not  to  the 
extreme  possible  limit  of  expense,  they  have  not  sought  to  find 
the  lowest  sum  to  which  a  rigidly  economical  administration, 
seconded  by  a  legislation  of  congress  equally  vigilant  over  the 
treasury,  could  reduce  national  expenditure,  but  have  wished  to 
secure  a  regtflar  income,  amply  sufficient,  not  only  lor  providing, 
on  a  liberal  scale,  for  every  object  within  the  just  limits  of  fede- 
ral legislation,  that  can  advance  the  honor  or  prosperity  of  a  na- 
tion loving  peace,  yet  prepared  for  war,  but  moreover  to  leave 
such  a  balance;  after  defraying  the  ordinary  charges  nf  govern- 
ment, as  may  meet  any  unusual  and  unexpected  demands,  other 
than  those  which  would  arise  from  a  state  of  regular  and  long 
continued  warfare.  The  chance,  too,  of  an  accidental  and  tem- 
porary diminution  of  revenue  for  a  year  or  two,  arising  from  the 
fluctuations  of  trade,  or  the  political  changes  of'foreBrn  nations, 
presents  also  another  strong  argument  for  assuming  a  liberal 
fonie  of  revenue. 

To  this  annual  amount,  however,  of  fifteen  millions,  the  reve- 
nue must  be  reduced.  All  beyond  this  myst  be  a  needless  bur- 
den upon  the  people— a  tax  falling,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon 
the  land  and  labor  of  the  country,  is  certainly  injurious  in  its  ef- 
fects, and  probably  unequal,  enriching  the  treasury  only  to  di- 
vide and  distract  our  public  council-  bv  tempting"  to  expendi- 
tures either  of  doubtful  constitutional  right,  or  inconsistent  with 
the  simplicity  of  republican  institutions,  staining  their  puritv, 
and  hazarding  their  permanence. 

The  act  of  18,12  has  made  a  partial  reduction  towards  this  point. 
Tut  under  this  act  the  revenue  from  the  cusloms  for  the  next 
year  is  calculated  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
at  about  eighteen  millions.  This  is  made  upon  an  estimate 
founded  on  the  average  importation  of  the  la^t  six  years.  The 
probable  average  of  the  next  six  years,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  hereafter  stated,  will  exceed  that  estimate.  If  to  tbis  sum' be 
added  the  income  from  the  public  lands,  the  treasury  would  re- 
ceive, under  that  act,  a  revenue,  for  some  years  hereafter,  of 
not  less  than  twenty  millions  and  a  half,  and  probably  of  more 
than  twenty-five* millions,  exhibiting  an  annual  excess  of  from 
five  to  nine  millions  over  the  just  uses  of  the  government,  tax- 
ing every  family  in  the  United  States  to  its  share,  or  more  than 
its  share,  of  that  uncalled  for  execs?. 

This  excess,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  should  be  re- 
duced by  the  present,  -onuress,  and  at  the  present  time.  The 
extinguishment  of  the  debt,  and  the  commencement  of  the  new 


presidential  term  mark  this  a  lit  season  for  permanent  fiscal  re- 
gulations. It  is  vitally  important,  too,  to  all  engaged  in  any  of 
those  numerous  commercial,  manufacturing,  or  agricultural  en- 
terpri/.es,  which  an;  affected  by  changes  in  the  rates  ol  import, 
and  are  more  exposed  to  sutler  from  uncertainty  than  even  from 
error  in  legislation,  now  to  know  the  intention  and  policy  of  this 
government  in  regard  to  their  several  interests.  The  occasion, 
too,  of  economical  reduction  affords  a  propitious  opportunity  to 
make  such  a  re-adjustment  of  the  rates  of  impost  as  may  distri- 
bute and  equalize,  amongst  all,  those  burthens  which  "may  be 
found  to  fall  unequally  upon  any" — whether  pressing  with  pe- 
culiar hardship  upon  any  class  of  the  community,  any  species  of 
labor  or  on  any  section  of  the?  country. 

Deeply  impressed  by  these  considerations,  the  committee  have 
prepared  a  bill  for  reducing,  and  otherwise  altering  the  rates  of 
duties  upon  foreign  merchandise,  which,  should  it  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  congress,  may  serve  as  a  basis  lor  our  finan- 
cial system  for  many  years. 

Throwing  out  of  view  for  the  present,  the  progressive  reduc- 
tion that  expediency  and  even  justice  may  require,  they  have 
fixed  the  revenue  to  be  ultimately  raised  at  a  sum  not  exceeding 
fifteen  millions.  The  stocks  owned  by  government,  they  regard 
solely  as  an  oll'set  to  the  remaining  debt. 

Neither  justice,  nor  any  principle  of  liberal  policy,  can  permit, 
without,  urgent  necessity,  that,  the  vost  office  should  be  made  a 
source  of  revenue,  ft  should  hear  its  own  expense  and  no  more. 
Its  whole  profits  should  be  applied  as  they  have  heretofore  been, 
to  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  system,  giving  the 
greatest,  possible  facilities  at  the  least  possible  private  charge  to 
the  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  the  interchange  of  correspon- 
dence. 

The  only  source  of  revenue  on  which  the  committee  propose 
to  rely  are  the  public  lands  and  the  ccsa  i 

Tin";  PUBLIC  LANDS,  ai  the  then  present  system  of  sale, 
may  now  safely  be  calculated  as  producing  an  annual  income 
of  two  millions  end  a  kfilf. 

It  is  true  that  various'  plans  for  disposing  of  these  lands  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  withdraw  the  proceeds  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  treasury,  have  been  proposed  by  the  highest  au- 
thority. The  committee  do  not  purpose  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  merit  of  these  propositions.  Until  it  be  altered 
by  legislation,  thev  must  regard  the  actual  system  as  the  settled 
policy  of  the  government.  Thev  must,  however,  observe,  that 
should  tha*  policy  be  changed,  such  alteration  would  not  of  ne- 
cessity overthrow  or  disarrange  the  plan  of  finance  now  pro- 
posed". , 
Throwing  out  of  account  altogether  the  large  sums  expended 
in  former  years  by  the  United  States  in  acquiring  this  territory, 
either  by  arms  or  by  purchase,  together  with  the  past  expenses 
of  our  land  system,  as  yet  unliquidated  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales,  there  are  other  current  expenses  now  defrayed  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  treasury  which -might  be  justly  chargeable 
upon  the  income  from  the  lands,  should  that  be  made  a  distinct 
fund,  and  which,  if  paid  from  thence,  would  thus  far  diminish 
the  amount  of  revenue  necessary  to  be  drawn  from  other  sour- 
ces—these are,  1st,  The  expenses  of  the  lemd  system  itself—  about 
200,000  .'.liars  annually. 

2d,  tie  expenses  of, Indian  annuities,  education,  and  other 
stipulations  arising  under  the  treaties  by  which  we  have  obtain- 
ed possession  of  these  lands.  These  wholly  exclusive  of  the 
charge  of  Indian  emigration,  amount  at  present  to  ,*392,700  n 
year,  and  will  probably  be  much  increased  before  the  final  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  Indian  title. 

3d.  Revolntionary-vensions.  The  original  title  of  a  great  part 
of  these  lands  arose  from  the  grants  and  releases  of  the  states 
to  the  confederacy  for  the  purpose  of  common  defence  and  ge- 
neral welfare,  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  they  have 
been  again  and  again  solemnly  pledged  for  the  debt-:  of  the  na- 
tion. The  pensions  now  received  by  the  surviving  soldiers  of 
the  revolution  were  nt  first  granted  under  the  harsh  and  unjust 
name  of  national  bounty.  Hut  the  act  of  1828  and  tljat  of  1832; 
have  now  placed  them  on  the  more  sound  as  well  as  more  con 
stitutioiml  ground  of  pavment  of  revolutionary  debt,  and  an 
equitable,  though  not  literal  fulfilment  of  long  neglected  and 
violated  contracts. 

The  pensions  for  the  next  two  years  will  probahly  be  (for  as 
vet  the  exact  amount  cannot  be  ascertained)  about  two  millions 
a  vear.  But  this  sum  depending  upon  the  lives  of  old  men, 
all  above  seventv  years  of  age,  must  rapidly  decrease,  and 
in  a  very  few  years  cease  entirely.  Should  these  pensions 
be  considered  for  the  present  as  a  charge  upon  the  lands,  it 
would  be  temporary  only.  Within  four  or  five  years  the  greater, 
part  of  the  income',  wnd  in  a  few  years  more  the  whole,  would 
be  deliberated,  and  at  either  period  the  surplus  from  tbis  course 
might  be  applied  as  the  wisdom  of  congress  may  direct,,  leaving 
the  revenue  from  the  customs  sufficient  for  all  other  heads  Ol 
public  expenditure. 

There  then  remains  to  be  raised  by  the  Imposts  on  forei-m 
merchandise  to  meet  all  other  charges  and  contingencies  than 
those  just  recapitulated. .the  sum  of  fji-elrc  millions  and  a  half. 
The  average  value  of  all  the  imports  from  1827  to  1832  inclu- 
sive, is  86,200,000  dollars  n  vear.  The  average  of 'the  six  years 
immediately  preceding  was  80,*'00,000  dollars,  showing'  an  ave 
L'e  increase  of  5,300,000  dollars  in  six  years,  or  about  six  and 
a  hall'  jier  cent.  This  augmentation  arose  solely  from  the  natu- 
ral increase  of  population  and  of  domestic  products  suited  tor 
export.  There  can  be  therefore  little  doubt  that  without  any 
change  in  the  existing  tariff  the  same  rate  of  increase  would  go 
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on — not  regularly,  but  holding  good  as  to  any  average  of  a  suc- 
cession at  peaceful  years. 

On  this  principle  of  calculation  alone  the  average  of  the  next 
period  of  years  would  be  ninety- two  millions.  But  the  opera- 
tion of  the  revenue  system  now  proposed,  as  compared  with 
those  of  1834  and  1828,  would  relieve  the  consumers  of  import- 
ed goods  from  a  tax  of"  twelve  millions  a  year.  These  twelve 
millions  heretofore  paid  by  the  American  people  to  their  govern- 
ment, and  by  that  government  principally  to  the  public  creditors 
abroad,  will  remain  in  the  power  of  the  consumer,  to  be  appli- 
ed according  to  his  wants,  habits  and  tastes,  in  procuring  an 
equal  value  of  the  other  necessaries,  comforts,  or  luxuries  of 
lite,  probably  in  a  great,  decree  in  an  increased  consumption,  or 
in  the  use  of  a  higher  quality  of  the  goods  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  purchase.  From  the  operation  of  this  and  other  obvi- 
ous causes,  springing  from  a  more  moderate  tariff  on  foreign 
manufactures,  the  average  importation  of  the  next  six  years 
may  be  safely  computed  at  a  further  addition  of  at  least  eight, 
perhaps  twelve  millions,  making  a  gross  importation  of  above 
one  hundred  millions  in  value,  and  not  much  varying  from  the 
large  importation  of  1831  and  1832. 

Judging  from  the  experience  of  former  years,  one-sixth  in  va- 
lue of  the  amount  imported  will  here-exported  in  our  foreign 
exchanges,  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  gross  revenue  received 
from  duties  will  be  absorbed  jn  expenses  of  collection,  or  repaid 
in  drawback  upon  re-exportation. 

Twelve  millions  and  a  half  of  revenue  is  then  to  he  raised 
upon  about  eighty-four  millions  of  imports,  used  or  consumed 
in  the  United  States;  or  deducting  therefrom  the  imports  of 
specie,  and  of  many  other  articles,  which  public  policy,  the  se- 
curity of  the  revenue,  and  various  other  motives,  have  made 
free  of  duty,  upon  between  sixty-five  and  seventy  millions  of 
dutiable  commodities,  according  as  the  list  of  free  goods  is  made 
more  or  less  extensive. 

The  committee,  in  the  bill  herewith  reported  by  them,  have 
endeavored  to  arrange  the  duties  with  relerence  to  this  prinei 
pie,  at  rates  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  varying  from  them 
chiefly  in  those  instances  where  national  independence  in  time 
of  war  seemed  to  demand  some  sacrifice  in  peace,  (as  in  re- 
gard to  iron  and  lead),  where  it  was  thought  that  a  higher  or 
lower  rate  of  duty  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  revenue, 
without  any  individual  injury,  (as  in  the  case  of  spirits),  or 
where  some  brand,  of  industry  might  be  materially  benefited 
by  low  imposts  on  some  of  its  raw  materials.  On  many  arti- 
cles, such  as  wines,  spirits,  iron,  &c.  experience  has  shown 
that  fraud  can  only  be  prevented  by  specific  duties  on  weight 
or  measure;  and  as  the  rates  must  be  graduated  on  the  mean 
value  of  commodities  of  the  same  class  or  name,  they  may 
"sometimes  fall  heavily  on  particular  kind-  or  qualities  of  them. 
In  adjusting  the  several  duties,  tliey  have  conformed,  unless 
some  strong  reason  for  a  different  rate  was  perceived,  to  those 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1816,  with  its  short  supplementary  act  of 
1818.  The  act  of  1816  was  framed  with  great  care  and  delibe- 
ration by  some  of  our  ablest  statesmen,  looking  at  the  same 
time  to  the  revenue  then  so  particularly  necessary  for  the  itis- 
charge  of  our  largvi  war  debt;  and  to  the  preservation  during 
a  violent  transition  from  war  to  peace,  of  the  numerous  manu- 
factures that  had  grown  up  under  the  double  duties,  and  the 
practical  prohibition  of  the  embargo,  the  non  intercourse,  and 
the  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  vast  increase  of  manufactures 
of  all  sorts  in  the  United  States  during  the  eight  years  between 
1816  and  1824  proves  that  the  framers  of  the  "tariff,  in  pro- 
viding revenue,  had  not  only  given  ample,  incidental  seeuiitv 
to  existing  manufactures,  hut  even  induced  new  investments  of 
capital.  So  well  does  it,  appear  to  have  been  adjusted  in  re- 
gard to  woollens,  that  the  manufacturers  of  these  goods,  ex- 
amined by  the  committee  on  manufactures  Of  this  house? in 
1828,  generally  agreed,  that  their  business  was  in  a  more  flou-. 
I  rishing  state  under  the  tariff  of  JS16  than  under  the  higher  pro- 
tection of  1824. 

|  It  has,  however,  been  the  wish  of  the  committee  to  guard 
against  a  sudden  fluctuation  of  the  price  of  goods,  whether  in 
I  the  hands  of  the  merchant,  the  retailer,  or  manufacturer. 
|  With  that  view  they  have  made  the  reduction  upon  the  more 
^important  protected  articles,  gradual  and  progressive.  The 
higher  rate  of  duties  for  the  next  year,  which  result  from  this 
principle,  if  calculated  upon  the  amount  of  importation  assum- 
ed as  a  probable  basis  for  the  estimates  of  future  years,  would 
produce  a  revenue  for  the  year  1834  unnecessarily  large. 

But  commercial  experienee  has  repeatedly  shown,  that  with 
the  prospect  of  an  early  and  large  reduction  of  import,  impor- 
tation is  generally  closely  limited  to  the  immediate  consumption 
bf  the  country  and  the  certain  d-emands  of  foreign  trade,  and 
pat,  therefore,  unless  this  law  is  disturbed  bv  some  other  pow- 
erful counteracting  cause,  it  is  probable  that  the  aggregate  im- 
portation of  that  year  will  fall  short  of  the  average  value  as- 
umed,  and  the  revenue  will  not  much  exceed  that  estimated 
or  the  permanent  income  gf  the  treasury.  Should  it  prove 
ttherwise  from  any  cause  which  cannot  now  he  anticipated, 
lie  unexpended  surplus  will  remain  a*  a  balance  in  the  trea- 
ury  to  meet,  the  contingencies  of  future  years. 

The  committee,  perceiving  no  sufficient  reason  ivhv  the  eon- 
umer  of  foreign  luxuries  should  not  pav  a  share  of  the  public 
urthens,  propose  to  raise  the  rates  of  duties  upon  silks  near  to 
verage  rate  of  duties  imposed  by  the  bill  than  they  are  under 
heactofl832.  They  also  propose  to  fix  a  moderate  specific 
uty,  equal  to  about  20  per  cent,  on  the  value  upon  teas,  which 
ere  made  wholly   free  by  the  act  of  the  last  summer.     This 


has  been  added  from  a  motive  of  financial  prudence,  lest  the  re- 
venue from  the  customs  should,  from  any  modification  of  the 
bill,  or  otherwise,  tall  short  of  the  estimate,  or  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  should  be  in  part  diverted  to  some  othersource, 
in  which  case  an  increased  revenue  would  be-  derived  from  the 
source  of  about  700,000  dollars,  calculated  on  the  rather  short 
importation  of  teas  .in  the  last  year.  Should  this  sum  not  be 
needed  lor  the  public  service,  it  may  be  repealed  without  affect- 
ing the  other  parts  of  the  system. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  operation  of  the  bill  has  been  pre- 
pared, calculated  upon  the  actual  imports  of  1831,  a  year  of 
larger  'importation  than  any  former  year,  but  which  will,  it  is 
thought,  not  exceed  the  average  of  future  years,  under  the  ope- 
ration ol'a  tariff  such  as  fhat  now  proposed. 

The  report,  as  above,  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Cfimbreleng  moved  tor  the  printing  of  5,000  extra  copies 
of  the  report.     This  motion,  by  rule,  lies  one  day  on  the  table. 


PENNSYLVANIA— THE  INAUGURATION. 
We  learn  from  an  extra  of  the  ilarrisburg  Heporter,  that  the 
inauguration  of  governor  Wolf  took  place  on  the  18th  Dec.  at  12 
o'clock,  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  members  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  a 
large  assemblage  of  citizens  from  every  part  of  the  state.  The 
following  is  the  address  delivered  by  governor  Wolf  on  the  oc 
casion: 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Fellow  citizens; 

By  a  majority  of  the  suffrages,  with  which  I  have  been  recent- 
ly'favored  by  the  freemen  of  this  great  and  flourishing  state,  I 
have  been  called  on  to  discharge,  for  a  second  term  of  three 
years,  the  responsible  duties  of  the  first  office  in  their  gift. 

In  obedience  to  their  will,  I  have  presented  myself  here,  and 
taken  the  oaths  prescriberl  by  the  constitution  and  Jaws  of  the. 
commonwealth,  preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  execution  of 
the  impost  ant  trust.  And  I  seize  this  public  occasion  to  express, 
to  the  good  people  of  Pennsylvania,  my  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  this  renewed  testimonial  of  their  confidence:  a 
confidence  the  more  highly  prized,  because  itfurnishes  the  con- 
solatory proof,  that  the  acts  and  measures  of  my  administration 
— during  the  constitutional  term  which  has  just  ended — have 
been  approved  by  them;  and  justifies  the  reasonable  conclusion, 
that  a  similar  course  of  policy,  for  that  which  lias  now  com- 
menced, will  he  equally  acceptable  to  them. 

Hitherto,  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  this  state,  have  been  my  constant  guide,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  my  peculiar  aim.  Acknow- 
ledging the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  it  has  been  my  desire,  as 
well  as  my  fndeavor,  to  ascertain  and  execute  their  will.  Ever 
bowing  submissively  to  the  majesty  of  the  laws,  I  have  made  it 
my  business,  as  well  as  it  was  my  duty,  to  see  "that  they  wero 
faithfully  executed.  Economy,  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
treasure,  has  been  strictly  enjoined.  The  public  credit  has  been 
carefully  maintained,  and,  it  is  believed,  firmly  established. 
Our  public  works  of  internal  improvement  have  been  prosecut- 
ed with  energy,  diligence  and  perseverance.  A  general  system 
of  common  sehoorellucation  has  from  time  to  time,  been  perti- 
naciously and  earnestly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture. A  judiciary  system  that  would  insure  justice  to  be  admi- 
nistered to  all,  without  sale,  denial,  or  delay,  has  been  anxiously 
and  zealously  recommended. 

Among  the  measures  of  our  national  policy  in  which  Pennsyl- 
vania is  peculiarly  interested,  those  embracing  a  protecting  tariff, 
internal  improvements  of  a  national  character,  and  the  establish- 
ment ol'a  sound  currency,  in  which  the  people  can  have  confi- 
dence, without  endangering  their  rights,  have  been  advocated 
upon  all  proper  occasions. 

Every  act  and  every  measure,  believed  to  he  calculated  to 
promote  the  genera!  Welfare,  or  to  advance  the  public  good,  have- 
been  called  into  requisition  to  accomplish  these  important  ob- 
jects. I  sliall  henceforth  persevere  in  the  same  principles,  ami 
continue  to  pursue  the  same  course  of  policy. 

In  compliance  with  a  usage  coeval  with  the  .organization  of 
fhe  government,  under  the  present  constitution,  I  have  said  thus 
much;  I  shall  add  no  more,  but  that  all  the  faculties  and  all  the 
energies  I  possess,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  my  native 
state,  and  in  advancing  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  my  fel 
low  citizens.  GEO.  WOLF. 

Ilarrishurg,  Dec.  18,  1832. 

——»»*©#«*••— 
VETO  ON  THE  LIGHT  HOUSE  BILL. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  message  of  the  president,  trans- 
mitted to  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  7thinst.  December, 
To  the  house  ofrepreientatives: 

In  addition  to  the  general  views  T  have  heretofore  expressed 
to  congress  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvement,  it  is  my 
duty  to  advert  to  it  again  in  stating  my  objections  to  the  bill  en- 
titled "an  act  for  the  improvement  of  eertan  harbors  and  the 
navigation  of  certain  rivers,"'  which  was  not  received  a  suf- 
ficient time  before  the  close  of  the  last  session  to  enable  me  to 
examine  it  before  the  adjournment. 

Having  maturely  considered  that  bill  within  the  time  allowed 
me  bv  the  constitution,  and  lieing  convinced  that  some  of  its 
provisions  conflict  with  the  rule  adopted  for  my  guide  on  this 
subject  of  legislation,  1  have  been  compelled  to. withhold  from 
it  my  signature;  and  it  has  therefore  faded  to  become  a  law. 

To  facilitate  as  far  as  I  can  the  .intelligent  action  of  congress 
upon  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  bill,  I  transmit  herewith  a 
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report  from  the  engineer  department  distinguishing,  as  far  as 
the  information  in  its  possession  would  enable  it,  between 
those  appropriations  which  do,  and  those  which  do  not,  con- 
flict with  the  rules  by  which  my  conduct  in  this  respect  has 
hitherto  been  governed.  By  that  report  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  a  class  of  appropriations  in  the  bill  for  the  improvement  of 
streams  that  art;  not  navigable,  that  are  not  channels  of  com- 
merce, and  that  do  not  pertain  to  the  harbors  or  ports  of  entry 
designated  by  any  law,  or  have  acertained  any  connection  with 
the  usual  establishments  for  the  security  of  commerce,  external 
or  internal. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  appropriations  involve  the  sanction  of 
a  principle  that  concedes  to  the  general  government  an  unli- 
mited power  over  the  subject  of  internal  improvements,  and  that 
I  could  not,  therefore,  approve  a  bill  containing  them,  without 
receding  from  the  positions  taken  in  my  veto  of  the  Maysville 
road  bill,  and  afterwards  in  my  annual  message  of  December 
7th,  1830. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  rules  by  which  the  classification 
of  the  improvements  in  this  bill  has  been  made  by  the  engineer 
department,  are  not  more  definite  and  certain,  and  that  embar- 
rassment may  not  always  be  avoided  by  the  observance  of  them 
— but,  as  neither  my  own  reflection,  nor  the  lights  derived  from 
other  sources,  have  furnished  me  with  a  better  guide,  I  shall 
continue  to  apply  my  best  exertions  to  their  application  and  en- 
forcement. In  thus  employing  my  best  faculties  to  exercise  the 
powers  with  which  I  am  invested,  to  avoid  evils  and  to  effect 
the  greatest  attainable  good  for  our  common  country,  I  feel 
that  I  may  trust  to  your  cordial  co-operation;  and  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  leaves  me  no  room  to  doubt  the  liberal  indul- 
gence and  favorable  consideration  of  those  for  whom  we  act. 

The  grounds  upon  which  I  have  given  my  assent  to  appro- 
priations for  the  construction  of  light  houses,  beacons,  buoys, 
public  piers,  and  the  removal  of  sand  bars,  sawyers,  and  other 
temporary,  or  partial  impediments  in  our  navigable  rivers  and 
harbors — and  with  which  many  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  cor- 
respond, have -been  so  fully  stated,  that  I  trust  a  repetition  of 
them  is  unnecessary.  Had  there  been  incorporated  in  the  bill 
no  provisions  lor  works  of  a  different  description,  depending  on 
principles  which  extend  the  power  of  making  appropriations  to 
every  object  which  the  discretion  of  the  government  may  select, 
and  losing  sight  of  the  distinctions  between  national  and  local 
character  which  I  had  stated,  would  be  my  future  guide  on  the 
subject,  I  should  have  cheerfully  signed  the  bill. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

December  6/A,  1832. 

—•»►©©©««*— 

BALTIMORE  TOWN  MEETING. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  without  distinction 
of  parties,  held  at  the  exchange  on  Thursday,  27th  Dec.  in  pur- 
suance of  the  call  of  the  mayor  to  take  into  consideration  the 
ordinance  and  proceedingsof  the  convention  lately  held  in  South 
Carolina,  on  the  subject  of  nullification,  the  meeting  was  or- 
ganized at  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  judge  R.  B.  Magruder,  by 
the  appointment  of  the  hon.  Jesse  Hunt,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  as  president.  On  motion  of  the  hon.  P.  Laurcnson, 
Wm.  Patterson  and  Rohcrt  Oliver,  esqrs.  were  appointed  vice 
presidents.  On  motion  of"  gen.  Geo.  H.  Steuart,  E.  L.  Fialcy 
and  ./.  S.  Nicholas,  esqrs.  were  appointed  secretaries. 

The  president  then  announced  the  objects  for  which  the  meet- 
ing was  called,  and  the  chair  was  ready  to  receive  the  sugges- 
iions  of  any  of  the  citizens  present. 

The  hon.  Isaac  McKim  then  read  and  submitted  the  following 
resolutions: 

Whereas,  the  peace,  safety  and  independence  of  these  United 
States,  depend  essentially  on  the  preservation  of  the  union,  and 
the  support  of  the  constitution  and  form  of  government  estab- 
lished by  the  people,  the  only  legitimate  source  of  power  and 
authority. 

And  whereas,  certain  proceedings,  characterised  by  unjustifi- 
able violence,  and  based  on  a  mistaken  and  rash  policy,  have 
taken  place  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  which  threatens  die- 
union,  all  the  horror  of  civil  war,  and  eventually  the  destruction 
of  the  finest  fabric  ever  erected  to  liberty. 

And  whereas,  the  president  of  the  United  States  lias  issued 
his  proclamation,  denouncing  such  proceedings  as  unconstitu- 
tional and  illegal,  so  far  as  they  assume  a  paramount  authority 
to  nullify  an  act  of  congress,  to  interrupt,  the  collection  of  the 
public  revenue,  and  to  dissolve  the  saered  bond  of  our  union. 

And  whereas,  an  expression  of  public  opinion  at  this  momen- 
tous crisis,  is  proper  arid  becoming  a  free  people. 

Therefore  resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  state  conven- 
tion of  South  Carolina,  and  the  political  principles  avowed  in 
the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  document,  styled  "an  or- 
dinance,'' are  disapproved  by  this  meeting  as  tending  to  disturb 
the  harmony  of  government,  menacing  the  integrity  of  the  union, 
violating  good  faith,  and  impairing,  if  not  destroying  the  general 
prosperity. 

Jlr.solrr.tl,  That  we  highly  and  entirely  approve  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  avowed  in  the  proclamation  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States.  In  this  important  public  act  we  recognize 
the  wisdom  of  the  statesman,  the  firmness  and  inflexible  integri- 
ty of  the  patriot,  and  the  deep  feeling  of  solicitude  becoming  a 
Father  of  his  country,  in  the  existing  crisis  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger—with him,  we  proclaim,  "the  union  must  hr.  preserved." 

Resolved,  That  the  union  party  in  South  Carolina,  has  earned, 
and  deserves  the  high  distinction  of  fearless  and  true  patriots— 


their  course  is  honorable  and  must  lead  to  success,  supported  as 
it  is,  by  the  .approbation  of  all  good  citizens,  who  have  not  been 
artfully  drawn  into  the  destroying  vortex  of  nullification,  nor 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of  mad  ambition. 

On  motion  of  general  George  H.  Steuart,  the  resolutions  were 
referred  to  a  committee  of  twelve,  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair. 

The  president  then  announced  the  following  gentlemen  as 
composing  the  committee: 

Gen.  Geo.  H.  Steuart,  hon.  Isaac  McKim,  hon.  judge  N. 
Brice,  hon.  judge  R.  B.  Magruder,  gen.  S.  C-  Lcakin,  Talbot 
Jones,  esq.  hon.  P.  Laurenson,  Luke  Tiernan,  esq.  col.  Wm. 
Steuart,  Charles  Howard,  of  John  Eager,  John  E.  Stausbury, 
esq.  Wm.  Geo.  Read,  esq. 

Gen.  Steuart  then  moved  that  the  hon.  Isaac  McKim,  who 
had  submitted  the  resolutions,  be  requested  by  the  chair  to  act 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  although  he  (gen.  S.)  had  been 
designated  as  chairman,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  the  mover  of  the  reference,  which,  however,  Mr.  McKim 
declined. 

The  committee  then  retired,  and  after  consultation  returned 
and  reported,  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions 
without  amendment — the  question  was  then  put  by  the  chair 
and  the  report  unanimously  adopted: 

The  following  resolution,  reported  also  by  the  committee,  was 
then  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  United  States;  and  that  they 
be  published  in  all  the  papers  of  this  city. 

Signed,  JESSE  HUNT,  president . 

— ■  ~»»©  ©©«..- - 

SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  STATES. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  union  papers  in  the  south,  says,  with 
much  truth,  that  "the  great  rock  on  which  the  hullitiers  of  South 
Carolina  are  likely  to  make  shipwreck  is  their  mistaken  idea 
about  state  sovereignty."  The  constitution  adopted  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  says — "this  constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  and  which  shall  be  made,  wider 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  sham,  he  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every  state,  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.*' 

The  states  who  accepted  this  constitution,  did  virtually  yield 
their  sovereignty  to  the  general  government,  for,  as  the  president 
of  the  convention,  in  the  address  to  the  president  of  the  congress 
of  the  United  States,  declared,  that 

"It  is  obviously  impracticable  in  the  federal  government  of  these 
states,  to  secure  all  the  rights  of  independent  sovereignty  to.  each, 
and  yet  provide  for  the  interests  and  safety  to  all.  In  all  our 
deliberations  on  this  subject,  we  kept  steadily  in  view  that 
which  appears  to  us  the  greatest  interest  of  every  true  .Ameri- 
can, the  consolidation  of  our  DNioN,  in  which  is  involved  our 
prosperity,  felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our  national  existence.  This 
nt  consideration,  seriously  and  deeply  impressed  on  our 
minds,  led  each  state  in  the  convention  to  be  less  rigid  on  points 
of  inferior  magnitude  than  might-have  been  otherwise  expected. 
That  it  may  promote  the  lasting  welfare  of  that  country,  so  dear 
to  us  all,  and  secure  her  freedom  and  happiness,  is  our  most  ar- 
dent wish." 

With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  sir,  your  excellen- 
cy's most  obedient  and  humble  servant. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  president. 
By  unanimous  order  of  the  convention. 

September  17,  1787. 


PROCLAMATION 
nY  the  governor  of  south  Carolina. 

Whereas,  The  president  of  the  United  States  hath  issued  bis 
proclamation  concerning  an  "ordinance  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  to  nullify  certain  acts  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,"  laying  "duties  and  imposts  for  the  protection  of  domes- 
tic manufactures." 

And  whereas,  The  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  now  in  ses- 
sion, taking  into  consideration  the  matters  contained  in  the  said 
proclamation  of  the  president,  have  adopted  a  preamble  and  re 
solution  to  the  following  effect,  viz: 

^Whereas,  The  prcsidenUof  the  United  State-  has  issued  his 
proclamation,  denouncing  the  proceedings  of  this  state,  calling 
upon  the  citizens  thereof  to  renounce  their  primary  frili 
and  threatening  them  with  milita/y  coercion,  unwarranted  l>y  the 
constitution,  and   utterly  inconsistent  with   the  existen 
free  state.     Be  it  therefore 

"Resolve'd,  That  his  excellency  ftie  governor  bo  requested  forth- 
with to  issue  his  proclamation,  warnintr  the  good  people  nt  t!ii" 
state,  against  the  attempt  of  the  president  of  the  United 
to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance;  exhorting  them  to  <li»re- 
gard  his  vain  menaces,  and  to  be  prepared  to  sustain  the  dignity 
and  protect  tin1  liberty  of  the  state,  against  the  arbitrary  life* 
sures  proposed  by  the  president." 

Now,  I,  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  governor  of  South  Carolina,  in 
obedience  to  the  said  resolution,  do  hereby  issue  this  my  procla- 
mation, solemnly  warning  the  good  peop'le  of  this  state  against 
the  dangers  and  pernicious  doctrine  promulgated  in  the  said  pro- 
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clamation  of  the  president,  as  calculated  to  mislead  their  judg- 
ments as  to  the  true  character  of  the  government  under  which 
they  live,  and  the  paramount  obligation  which  they  owe  to  the 
state,  and  manifestly  intended  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegi- 
ance, and  by  drawing  them  to  thewupport  of  the  violent  and  un- 
lawful measures  contemplated  by  the  president,  to  involve  them 
in  the  guilt  of  rebellion.  L  would  earnestly  admonish  them  to 
beware  of  the  specious  but  false  doctrines  by  which  it  is  now  at- 
tempted to  be  shewn  that  the  several  states  have  not  retained 
their  entire  sovereignty,  that  "the  allegiance  of  their  citizens 
was  transferred  in  the  first  instance  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,"  that  "a'state  cannot  be  said  to  be  sovereign  and 
independent  whose  citizens  owe  obedience  to  laws- not  made  by 
it;"  that  "even  under  the  royal  government  we  had  no  separate 
character,"  that  the  constitution  has  created  a^'national  go- 
vernment" which  is  not  "a  compact  between  sovereign  states" 
— "that  a  state  has  no  right  to  secede" — in  a  word,  that  ours 
is  a  national  government,  in  which  the  people  of  all  the  states 
are  represented,  and  by  which  we  are  constitued  "one  peo- 
ple"— and  "that  our  representatives  in  congress  are  all  re- 
presentatives of  the  United  States,  and  not  of  the  particular 
states  from  which  they  come" — doctrines  which  uproot  the  very 
foundation  of  our  political  system — annihilate  the  rights  of  the 
states — and  utterly  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  citizen. 

It  requires  no  reasoning  to  shew  what  the  bare  statement  of 
these  propositions  demonstrate,  that  such  a  government  as  is 
here  described,  has  not  a  single  feature  of  a  confederated  repub- 
lic. It  is  in  truth  an  accurate  delineation,  drawn  with  a  bold 
hand,  of  a  great  consolidated  empire— "one  and  indivisible," 
and  under  whatever  specious  form  its  powers  may  be  masked, 
it  is  in  fact  the  worst  of  all  despotisms,  in  which  the  spirit  of  an 
arbitrary  government  is  suffered  to  per.vade  institutions  profess- 
ing to  be  free.  Such  was  not  the  government  for  which  our 
fathers  fought  and  bled,  and  offered  up  their  lives  and  fortunes 
as  a  willing  sacrifice.  Such  was  not  the  government  which  the 
great  and  patriotic  men  who  called  the  union  into  being  in  the 
plentitude  of  their  wisdoms  framed.  Such  was  not  the  govern- 
ment which  the  fathers  of  the  republican  faith,  led  on  by  the 
apostle  of  American  liberty,  promulgated  and  successfully  main- 
tained in  1798,  and  by  which  they  produced  the  great  political 
revolution  effected  at  that  auspicious  era.  To  a  government 
based  on*such  principles,  South  Carolina  has  not  been  a  volun- 
tary party,  and  to.  such  a  government  she  never  will  give  her  as- 
sent. 

The  records  of  our  history  do,  indeed,  afford  the  prototype  of 
these  sentiments,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  recorded  opinion 
of  those,  who,  when  the  constitution  was  framed,  were  in  favor 
of  a"iirm  national  government,"  in  which  the  states  should 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  union,  that  the  colonies  did  to- 
wards the  mother  country.  The  journals  of  the  convention  and 
the  secret  history  of  the  debates,  will  shew  that  this  party  did 
propose  to  secure  to  the  federal  government  an  absolute  supre- 
macy over  the  states,  by  giving  them  a  negative  upon  their  laws, 
but  the  same  history  also  teaches  us  that  all  these  propositions 
were  rejected,  and  a  federal  government  was  finally  established, 
recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  and  leaving  the  consti- 
tutional compact  on  the  footing  of  all  other  compacts  between 
"parties  having  no  common  superior." 

It  is  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  principles 
thus  authoritatively  announced  by  the  president,  as  constituting 
the  very  basis  of  our  political  system,  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  unlimited  and  supreme;  being  the  exclusive  judge  of  the 
extent  of  its  own  powers,  the  laws  of  congress  sanctioned  bv  the 
executive  and  the  judiciary,  whether  passed  in  direct  violation 
of  the  constitution  and  rights  of  the  states,  or  not,  are  "the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land."  Hence  it  is  that  the  president  obvious- 
ly considers  the  words,  "made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution" 
as  mere  surplusage;  and  therefore  when  he  professes  to  recite 
the  provision  of  the  constitution  on  this  subject,  he  states  that 
our  "social  compact  in  express  terms  declares  that  the  laws 
of  the  United  St  at  es,  ita  constitution,  and  the  treaties  made  un- 
der it,  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,"  and  speaks  throughout 
of  "the  explicit  supremacy  given  to  the  laws  of  the  union  over 
those  of  the  states"— as  if  a  law  of  congress  was  of  itself  supreme, 
while  it  was  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  treaty  that  it  should 
be  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  provision  of  the  constitution.  That  instrument  express- 
ly provides  that  "the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state 
•    to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  a  law  of  congress,  as  such,  can  have 
no  validity  unless  made  "in  pursuance  of  the  constitution."  An 
unconstitutional  act  is  therefore  null  and  void,  and  the  only  point 
that  can  arise  in  this  case  is,  whether,  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, or  any  department  thereof,  has  been  exclusively  reserved 
the  right  to  decide  authoritatively  for  the  states  this  question  of 
constitutionality.  If  this  be  so,  to  which  of  the  departments,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  the  right  of  final  judgment  given?  If  it  be  to 
congress,  then  is  congress  not  only.elevated  above  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  federal  government,  but  it  is  put  above  the  con- 
stitution itself.  This,  however,  the  president  himself  has  pub- 
licly and  solemnly  denied,  claiming  and  exercising,  as  is  known 
to  all  the  world— the  right  to  refuse  to  execute  acts  of  congress 
and  solemn  treaties,  even  after  they  had  received  the  sanction  of 
every  department  of  the  federal  govern  ment. 

That  the  executive  possesses  this  right  of  deciding  finally  and 
exclusively  as  to  the  validity  of  acts  of  congress,  will  hardly  be 


pretended— and  that  it  belongs  to  the  judiciary,  except  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  decision  of  questions  which  may  inci- 
dentally come  before  them,  in  "cases  of  law  and  equity,"  baa 
been  denied  by  none  more  strongly  than  the  president  himself, 
who,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
binding  authority  of  the  federal  court,  and  claimed  for  himself 
and  has  exercised  the  right  of  enforcing  the  laws,  not  according 
to  their  judgment,  but  "his  own  understanding  of  them."  And 
yet  when  it  serves  the  purpose  of  bringing  odium  upon  South 
Carolina,  "his  native  state,"  the  president  has  no  hesitation  in 
regarding  the  attempts  of  a  state  to  release  herself  from  the  con- 
trol ol  the  federal  judiciary,  in  a  matter  affecting  her  sovereign 
rights,  as  a  violation  of  the  constitution. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  examination  of  the 
subject.  It  surely  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  several  colonies  became  "free,  sove- 
reign, and  independent  states,"  and  our  political  history,  will 
abundantly  shew  that  at  every  subsequent  change  in  their  con- 
dition up  to  the  formation  of  our  present  constitution,  the  states 
preserved  their  sovereignty.  The  discovery  of  this  new  feature 
in  our  system,  that  the  states  exist  only  as  members  of  the  union 
— that  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  we  were  known 
only  as  "United  Colonies"— and  that  even  under  the  articles  of 
confederation,  the  states  were  considered  as  forming  "collective- 
ly one  nation"— without  any  right  of  refusing  to  submit  to  "any 
decision  of  congress"— was  reserved  to  the  president  and  his 
immediate  predecessor.  To  the  latter  "belongs  the  invention, 
and  upon  the  former,  will  unfortunately  fall  the  evils  of  reduc- 
ing it  to  practice." 

"South  ^Carolina  holds  the  principles  now  promulgated  by  the 
president  (as  they  must  always  be  held  by  all  who  claim  to  be 
supporters  of  the  rights  of  the  states)  "as  contradicted  by  the 
letter  of  the  constitution— unauthorised  by  its  spirit — incon- 
sistent with   every  principle  on  which  it  was   founded — de- 
structive of  all  the  objects  for  which  it  was  framed"— utterly 
incompatible  with  the  very  existence  of  the  states — and  abso- 
lutely fatal  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.     South  Ca- 
rolina has  so  solemnly  and  repeatedly  expressed  to  congress  and 
the  world  the  principles  which  she  believes  to  constitute  the 
very  pillars  of  the  constitution,  that  it  is  deemed  unnecessary 
to  do  more  at  this  time,  than  barely  to  present  a  summary  of 
those  great  fundamental  truths,  which  she  believes  can  never  be 
subverted  without  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people  and  of  the  union  itself.     South  Carolina  has  never 
claimed  (as  is  asserted  by  the  president),  the  right  of  "repealing 
at  pleasure,  all  the  revenue  laws  of  the  union,"  much  less  the 
right  of  "repealing  the  constitution  itself,  and  laws  passed  to 
give  it  effect  which  have  never  been  alleged  to  be  unconstitution- 
al."   She  claims  only  the  right  to  judge  of  infractions  of  the 
constitutional  compact,  in  violation  of  the  reserved  rights   of 
the  state,  and  of  arresting  the  progress  of  usurpation  within  her 
own  limits,  and  when,  as  in  the  tariffs  of  1838  and  1832,  reve- 
nue and  protection — constitutional  and  unconstitutional  objects, 
have  been  so  mixed  up  together,  that  it  is  found  impossible  to 
draw  the  line  of  discrimination — she  has  no  alternative,  but  to 
consider  the  whole  as  a  system,  unconstitutional  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  to  leave  it  to  those  who  have  "woven  the  web,  to  un- 
ravel the  threads."     South  Carolina  insists,  and  she  appeals  to 
the  whole  political  history  of  our  country,  in  support  of  her  posi- 
tion, "that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  compact  be- 
tween sovereign  states—that  it  creates  a  confederated  republic, 
not  having  a  single  feature  of  nationality  in  its  foundation— that 
the  people  of  the  several  states  as  distinct  political  communities, 
ratified  the  constitution,  each  state  acting  for  itself,  and  binding 
its  own  citizens,  and  not  those  of  any  other  state,  the  act  of  ra- 
tification declaring  it  to  be  binding  on  the  states  so  ratifying— the 
states  are  its  authors,  their  power  created  it— their  voice  cloth- 
ed it  with  authority — the  government  which  it  formed  is  com- 
posed of  their  agents,  and  the  union  of  which  it  is  the  bond  is  a 
union  of  states  and  not  of  individuals — that  as  regards  the  foun- 
dation and  extent  of  its  power,  the  government  of  the  U.  States 
is  strictly  what  its  name  implies,  a  federal  government— that 
the  states  are  as  sovereign  now  as  they  were  prior  to  the  enter- 
ing into  the  compact— that  the  federal  constitution  is  a  confede- 
ration in  the  nature  of  a  treaty — or  an  alliance  by  which  so  ma- 
ny sovereign  states  agreed  to  exercise  their  sovereign  powers 
conjointly  upon  certain  objects  of  external  concern  in   which 
they  are  equally  interested,  such  as  war,  peace,  commerce,  fo- 
reign negotiation  and  Indian  trade;  and  upon  all  other  subjects 
of  civil  government,  they  were  to  exercise  their  sovereignty-  se- 
parately. 

For  the  convenient  conjoint  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states,  there  must  of  necessity  be  some  common  agency  or  func- 
tionary. This  agency  is  the  federal  government.  It  represents 
the  confederated  states,  and  executes  their  joint  will,  as  express- 
ed in  the  compact.  The  powers  of  this  government  are  wholly 
derivative.  It  possesses  no  more  inherent  sovereignty  than  an 
incorporated  town,  or  any  other  great  corporate  body — it  is  a 
political  corporation,  and  like  all  corporations,  it  looks  for  its 
powers  to  an  exterior  source.     That  source  is  the  states. 

South  Carolina  claims  that  by  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, she  became,  and  has  ever  since  continued  a  free,  sove- 
reign, and  independent  state. 

That  as  a  sovereign  state,  she  has  the  inherent  power,  to  do 
all  those  acts,  which  by  the  law  of  nations,  any  prince  or  po- 
tentate may  of  right  do.  That  like  all  independent  states,  she 
neither  has,  nor  ought  she  to  suffer  any  other  restraint  upon  her 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  than  those  high  moral  obligation^, 
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Under  which  all  princes  and  states  arc  bound  before  God  and 
man  to  perform  their  solemn  pledges.  The  inevitable  conclu- 
sion from  what  has  been  said,  therefore  is,  that  as  m  all  cases 
of  compact  between  independent  sovereigns,  where  from  tbe 
very  nature  of  things,  there  can  be  no  common  judge  or  umpire, 
each  sovereign  has  a  right  "to  judge  as  well  of  infractions,  as 
of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress,"  so  in  the  present  con- 
troversy, betweeu  South  Carolina  and  the  federal  government, 
it  belongs  solely  to  her,  by  her  delegates  in  solemn  convention 
assembled,  to  decide  whether  the  federal  compact  be  violated, 
and  what  remedy  the  state  ought  to  pursue.  .South  Carolina, 
therefore,  cannot,  and  will  not  yield  to  any  department  ol  the 
federal  government,  a  right  which  enters  into  the  essence  ot  al 
sovereignty,  and  without  which  it  would  become  a  bauble  and 
a  name.  _      „,  ~    , 

Such  are  tbe  doctrines  which  South  Carolina  has,  through 
her  convention, solemnly  promulgated  to  the  world,  and  by  them 
she  will  stand  or  fall;  such  were  the  principles  promulgated  by 
Vir»inia  in  'i«,  and  which  then  received  the  sanction  of  tliose 
great  men,  whose  recorded  sentiments  have  come  down  to  us  as 
a  light  to  our  feet  and  a  lamp  to  our  path,  it  is  Virginia,  and 
not  South  Carolina,  who  speaks,  when  it  is  said  that  she  -'views 
the  powers  of  the  federal  government  as  resulting  from  the.  com-. 
pact  to  which  the  states  are  parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain  sense 
and  intention  of  tbe  instrument  constituting  Mi  at  compact— as 
no  further  valid  than  they  axe  authorised  by  the  grants  enume- 
rated in  that  compact;  and  that  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable 
and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers,  not  granted  by  tin;  said 
compact,  the  states  wbo  are  parties  thereto  have  the  right,  and 
are  in  duty  bound  to  interpose,  lor  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
evil,  and  lor  maintaining  within  their  respective  limits  the  'au- 
thorities, rights  and  liberties,  appertaining  to  them.'  " 

it  is  Kentucky,  who  declared  in  "M,  speaking  in  the  explicit 
language  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  "the  principles  and  construc- 
tion contended  for  by  members  of  the  state  legislatures,  [the  very 
tame  now  maintained  by  the  president],  that  the  general  govern- 
ment is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegat- 
ed to  it,  stop  nothing  short  of  despotism— since  the  discretion  of 
those  who  administer  the  government,  and  not  the  constitution, 
would  be  the  measure  of  their  powers.  That  the  several  states 
who  ibrnted  the  lug  t  rum  Wit  being  sovereign  and  independent, 
have  the  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  the  infraction,  and 
that  a  nullification  by  those  sovereignties,  of  all  unauthorised  acts 
done  under  color  of  that  instrument,  is  the  rightful  remedy." 

It  is  the  great  apostle  of  American  liberty  himself  who  has 
consecrated  these  principles,  and  left  them  as  a  legacy  to  the 
American  people,  recorded  by  his  own  hand.  It  is  by  him  that 
we  are  instructed — *that  to  the  constitutional  compact,  "each 
state  acceded  as  a  state,  and  is  an  integral  party)  its  co-states 
forming  as  to  itself  the  other  party,"  that  '-they  alone  being  par- 
ties lo  the  compact,  are  solely  authorised  to  judge  in  the  last  re- 
sort of  the  powers  exercised  under  it;  eongn  ss  being  not  a  par- 
ty but  merely  the  creature  of  the  compact;"  that  it  becomes  a 
sovereign  state  to  submit  to  undelegated,  and  consequently  un- 
limited power,  in  no  man  or  body  of  men  upon  earth;  that  where 
powers  are  assumed  which  have  not  been  delegated  [the  very 
case  now  before  us]  a  nullification  of  the  act  is  the  rightful  re- 
medy; that  every  state  has  a  natural  right  in  eases  not  within 
the  compact  [casus  non  fada'deris]  to  nullify  of  their  own  autho- 
rity all  assumption  of  power  by  otheis  within  their  limits,  and 
that  without  this  right  they  would  be  under  the  dominion  abso- 
lute and  unlimited,  of  whomsoever  might  exercise  the  right  of 
judgment  for  them,"  and  that  in  case  of  acts  being  passed  by 
congress  '-so  palpably  against  the  constitution  as  to  amount  to 
an  undisguised  declaration,  that  the  compact  is  not  meant  to  be 
the  measure  of  the  povveis  of  the  general  government,  but  that 
it  will  proceed  to  exercise  over  the  states  all  powers  whatsoever, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  states  to  declare  the  acts  void  and  of 
no  force,  and  that  each  should  take  measures  of  its own  for  pro- 
viding that  neither  such  acts,  nor  any  of  the  general  government 
not  plainly  and  intentionally  authorised  by  the  constitution, 
shall  be  exercised  within  their  respective  territories." 

It  is  on  these  great  and  essential  truths,  that  South  Carolina 
has  now  acted.  Judging  for  herself  as  a  sovereign  state,  she 
has  pronounced  the  protecting  system,  in  all  its  branches,  to  be 
a  "gross,  deliberate,  and  palpable  violation  of  the  constitutional 
compact?"  and  having  exhausted  every  other  means  of  redress, 
she  has  in  the  exercise  of  her  sovereign  rights  as  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  that  compact,  and  in  the  performance  of  a  high  and  sacred 
duty,  interposed  for  arresting  the  evil  of  usurpation,  within  her 
own  limits — by  declaring  these  acts  to  be  "null)  void,  and  no 
law,  and  taking  measures  of  her  own,  that  they  shall  not  be  en- 
forced within  her  limits." 

South  Carolina  has  not  "assumed"  what  could  be  considered 
as  at  all  doubtful,  when  she  asserts  "that  the  acts  in  question, 
were  in  reality  intended  tor  the  protection  of  manufactures;'' 
that  their  "operation  is  Unequal;"  that  "th«  amount  received 
by  them,  is  greater  than  is  required  by  the  wants  of  the  go- 
vernment"—and  finally,  "that  the  proceeds  are  to  be  applied  to 
objects  unauthorised  by  the  constitution."  These  facts  are  no- 
torious—these objects  openly  avowed.  The  president,  without 
instituting  any  inquisition  into  motives,  has  himself  discovered, 
and  publicly  denounced  them;  and  his  officer  of  finance  is  even 
now,  devising  measures  intended  as  we  are  told  to  correct  these 
acknowledged  abuses. 

*Sce  original  draught  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions  in  the  hand 
writing  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  lately  published  by  his  grandson. 


It  is  a  vain  and  idle  dispute  about  words,  to  ask  whether  tlti5* 
right  of  state  interposition  may  be  most  properly  styled,  a  con- 
stitutional, a  sovereign,  or  a  reserved  right.  In  "calling  this 
right  constitutional,  it  could  never  have  been  intended  to  claim 
it  as  a  right  granted  by,  or  derived  from  the  constitution,  but  it 
is  claimed  as  consistent  with  its  genius,  its  letter  and  its  spirit; 
it  being  not  only  distinctly  understood,  at  the  time  of  ratifying 
the  constitution,  but  expressly  provided  for,  in  tbe  instrument 
itself,  that  all  sovereign  rights,  not  agreed  to  be  exercised  con- 
jointly, should  be  exerted  separately  by  the  slates.  Virginia 
declared  in  reference  to  the  right  asserted  in  the  resolutions  of 
"J8,  above  quoted,  even  alter  having  fully  and  accurately  re- 
examined and  reconsidered  these  resolutions,  "that  she  found 
it  to  be  her  indispensable  duty  to  adhere  to  the  same,  as  (bund- 
ed in  truth,  unconsonant  with  the  constitution,  and  as  conducive 
to  its  welfare,"  and  Mr.  Madison  himself,  asserted  them  to  be 
perfectly  "constitutional  and  conclusive." 

It  is  wholly  immaterial,  however,  by  what  name  this  right 
may  be  called)  lor  if  the  constitution  be  "a  compact  to  which 
the  states  are  parties,"  if  "acts  of  the  federal  government  are 
no  further  valid  than  they  are  authorised  by  the  giants  enume- 
rated in  that  compact,"  then  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ma- 
dison himself  for  tin;  inevitable  conclusion  that  it  is  "a  plain 
principle  illustrated  by  common  practice,  and  essential  to  the 
nature  of  compacts,  thai  when  resort  can  be  had  to  no  tribunal 
superior  to  the  authority  of  parties,  the  parties  themselves  must 
be  the  rightful  judge  in  the  last  resort,  whether  the  bargain  made 
has  been  pursued  or  violated."  The  constitution,  continues  Mr. 
Madison  liwasformcd  by  the  sanction  of  the  slates,  given  by  each 
in  its  sovereign  capacity:  the  states  then  being  parties  to  the 
constitutional  compact,  and  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  it  fol- 
lows of  necessity,  that  tltere  can  he  no  tribunal  above  their  au- 
thority, to  decide  in  the  last  resort,  whether  the  compact  made 
by  them  be  violated;  and,  consequently,  that  as  the  parties  to 
it,  they  must  themselves  decide  in  the  last  resort,  such  ques- 
tions as  may  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  their  interpo- 
sition." 

If  this  right  docs  not  exist  in  the  several  states,  then  it  is  clear 
that  the  discretion  of  congress,  and  not  the  constitution,  would 
be  the  measure  of  their  powers,  and  this,  says  Mr.  Jefferson, 
would  amount  to  the  "seizing  the  rights  of  the  states  and  conso- 
lidating them  in  the  hands  of  the  general  gevernmen't,  with  a 
power  assumed  to  bind  the  states  not  only  in  cases  made  fe- 
deral, but  in  all  cases  whatsoever;  which  would  be  to  surrender 
the  form  of  government  we  have  chosen)  to  live  under  one  de- 
riving its  power  from  its  own  will." 

We  hold  it  to  be  impossible  to  resist  the  argument,  that  the 
several  states  as  sovereign  parties  to  the  compact,  must  pos- 
sess the  power,  in  case  of  "gross  deliberate  and  palpable  viola-  ' 
tion  of  the  constitution,  to  judge  each  for  itself,  as  well  of  the 
infraction  as  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress,"  or  ours  is  a 
consolidated  government  "without  limitation  of  powers," — 
a  submission  to  which  Mr.  Jefferson  has  solemnly  pronounced  to 
be  a  greater  evil  than  disunion  itself.  If,  to  borrow  the  lan- 
guage of  Madison's  report,  "the  deliberate  exercise  of  dangerous 
powers  palpably  withheld  by  the  Constitution,  could  not  justify 
the  parties  to  it,  in  interposing  even  so  far  as  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress ■  ih  evil,  and  thereby  to  preserve  the  constitution 
,  ,cs  well  as  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  parties  to  it, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  all  relief  from  usurped  power,  and  a 
direct  subversion  of  the  rights  specified  or  recognized  Under  all 
the  state  constitutions,  as  well  as  a  plain  denial  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  on  which  our  independence  itself  was  de- 
clared." 

The  only  plausible  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  this 
right,  so  Indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  states,  is  that  it  may 
be  abused.  But  this  danger  is  believed  to  be  altogether  imagi- 
nary. So  long  as  our  union  is  felt  as  a  blessing— and  this  will 
be  just  so  long  as  the  federal  government  shall  define  its  opera- 
tion within  the  acknowledged  limits  of  the  charter— there  will 
be  no  temptation  for  any  state  to  interfere  with  the  harmonious 
operation  of  the  system.  There  will  exist  the  strongest  motives 
to  induce  forbearance,  and  none  to  prompt  aggression  on  either 
side,  so  soon  as  it  shall  become  to  be  universally  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged that  the  states  do  not  stand  to  the  union  in  the  re- 
lation of  degraded  and  dependent  colonies,  but  that  our  bond  of 
union  is  formed  by  mutual  sympathies  and  common  interests. 
The  true  answer  to  this  objection  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son, when  he  says — 

"II  does  not  follow,  however,  that  because  the  states,  as  so- 
vereign parties  to  the  constitutional  compact,  must  ultimately 
decide  whether  it  has  been  violated,  that  such  a  decision  ought 
to  be  interposed,  either  in  a  hasty  manner,  or  on  doubtful  and 
inferior  occasions.  Even  in  the  case  of  ordinary  convention* 
between  different  nations,  it  is  always  laid  down  that  the  breach 
must  be  both  wilful  and  material  to  justify  an  application  of  the 
rule.  But  in  the  case  of  an  intimate  and  constitutional  union, 
like  that  of  the  United  States,  it  is  evident  that  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  parties,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  can  be  called  for 
by  occasions  only  deeply  and  essentially  affecting  the  vital  prin- 
ciples of  their  political  system." 

Experience  demonstrates  that  the  danger  is  not  that  a  state 
will  resort  to  her  sovereign  rights  too  frequently  or  on  light  and 
trivial  occasions,  but  that  she  may  shrink  from  asserting  them  as 
often  as  may  lie  necessary. 

It  is  maintained  by  South  Carolina  that  according  to  the  true 
spirit  (>f  the  constitution,  it  becomes  congress  in  all  emergencies 
like  the  present,  either  to  remove  the  evil  by  legislation^  or  to 
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sdlicit  of  the  states  the  call  of  a  convention;  and  that  on  a  failure 
to  obtain  by  the  consent  oi*  three  fourths  of  all  the  stated  an 
amendment  giving  the  disputed  power,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
never  having  been  intended  to  be  given.  These  principles  have 
been  distinctly  recongnised  by  the  president  himself  in  his  mes- 
sage to  congress  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session, 
and  they  seem  only  to  be  impracticable  absurdities  when  asserted 
by  South  Carolina,  or  made  applicable  to  her  existing  contro- 
versy with  the  federal  government. 

But  it  seems  that  South  Carolina  receives  from  the  president 
no  credit  for  her  sincerity,  when  it  is  declared  through  her  chief 
liagistrate,  that  "she  sincerely  and  anxiously  seeks  and  desires 
the  submission  of  her  grievances  to  a  convention  of  all  the 
states."  "The  only  alternative,  (says  the  president),  which  she 
presents,  is  the  repeal  of  all  Ike  acts  for  raising  revenue;  leaving 
the  government  without  the  means  of  support,  or  an  acquies1 
cence  ill  the  dissolution  of  our  union.''''  South  Carolina  has  pre- 
sented no  such  alternatives.  It'  the  president  had  read  the  do- 
cuments which  the  convention  caused  to  be  forwarded  to  him 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  known  her  wishes,  and  her 
views,  he  would  have  found,  that  S.  Carolina  asks  no  more  than 
that  the  tariff  should  he  reduced  to  the  revenue  standard;  and 
has  distinctly  expressed  her  willingness,  that  "an  amount  of 
duties  substantially  uniform,  should' be  levied  upon  protected, 
as  well  as  unprotected  articles;  sufficient  tq  raise  the  revenue 
necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  government,  for  constitu- 
tional purposes."  lie  would  have  found  in  the  exposition,  put 
forth  by  the  convention  itself,  a  distinct  appeal  to  our  sister 
states,  for  the  call  of  a  convention;  and  the  expression  of  an 
entire  willingness  on  the. part  of  South  Carolina,  to  submit  the 
controversy  to  that  tribunal.  Even  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  was  indulging  in  these  unjust  and  injurious  imputations  upon 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  and  their  late  highly  respected  chief 
magistrate,  a  resolution  had  actually  been  passed  through  both 
branches  of  our  legislature,  demanding  a  call  of  that  very  con- 
vention, to  which  he  declares  that  she  had  no  desire  that  an  ap- 
peal should  he  made. 

It  does  not  become  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  state  to  notice 
in  the  spirit  which  might  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  oc- 
casion, the  unwarrantable  imputations  in  which  the  president, 
has  thought  proper  to  indulge,  in  relation  to  South  Carolina,  the 
proceedings  of  her  citizens  and  constituted  authorities.  He  has 
noticed,  only  to  give  it  countenance,  that  miserable  slander 
which  imputes  the  noble  stand  that  our  people  have  taken 


sion  of  the  constitution  which  directs  him  "to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  Now  if  by  this  it  was  only 
meant  to  be  asserted  that  under  the  laws  of  congress  now  of 
force,  the  president  would  feel  himself  bound  to  aid  the  civil 
tribunals  in  the  manner  therein  prescribed,  supposing  such  laws 
to  be  constitutional,  no  just  exception  could  be  taken  to  this 
assertion  of  executive  duty.  But  if,  as  is  manifestly  intended, 
the  president  sets  up  the  claim  to  judge  lor  himself  in  what 
manner  the  laws  are  to  be  enforced,  and  feels  himself  at  liberty 
to  call  forth  the  militia,  and  even  the  military  and  naval  Ibrces 
of  the  union,  against  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  her  constitut- 
ed authorities  and  citizens,  then  it  is  char  that  he  assumes  a 
power  not  only  not  conferred  on  the  executive  by  the  constitu- 
tion, but  which  belongs  to  no  despot  upon  earth  exercising  a  less 
unlimited  authority  than  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Uussias;  an  au- 
thority, which,  if  submitted  to,  would  at.  once  reduce  the  free 
people  or  these  IT.  States  to  a  state  of  the  most  abject  and  de- 
graded slaverj'.  But  the  president  has  no  power  whatsoever  lo 
execute  the  laws  except  in  the  mode  and  maimer  prescribed  by 
Hie  laws  themselves.  On  looking  into  these  laws  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  has  no  shadow  or  'semblance,  of  authority  to  execute  any 
of  the  threats  which  he  has  thrown  out  against  the  good  people 
of  South  Carolina.  The  act  of  28th  February,  1795,  gives  the 
president  authority  to  call  forth  the  militia  in  ease  of  invasion 
"by  a  foreign  nation  or  Indian  tribe."  By  the  2nd  section  of  that 
act,  it  is. provided  that  "whenever  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  opposed,  or  the  execution  thereof  obstructed  in  any 
state,  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  or- 
dinary course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in 
the  marshals  by  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  president  of 
the  United  States  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  such  state,  or  of 
any  other  state  or  states,  as  may  be  necessary  to  suppress  such 
combinations,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  diily  executed." 

The  words  here  used,  though  they  might  be  supposed  to  be 
very  comprehensive  in  their  import,  are  restrained  by  those 
which  follow.  By  the  next  section  it  is  declared  that  "when- 
ever it  may  be  necessary  in  the  judgment  of  the  president  to  use 
the  military  force  hereby  directed  to  be  called  Ibrth.  the  presi- 
dent shall  forthwith,  by  proclamation,  command  such  insur- 
gents to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective 
abodes  within  a  limited  time."  On  reading  these  two  sections 
together,  it  is  manifest  that  they  relate  entirely  to  combinations 
of  individuals  acting  of  themselves  without  any  lawful  autho- 
tyi     The  constituted  authorities,  acting  under  the  laws  of  the 


defence  of  their  rights  and   liberties,  to  a  faction  instigated   by     state,  and  its  citizens  yielding  obedience  to  its  commands,  can 
the  efforts  of  a  few  ambitious  leaders  who  have  got  up  an  ex-  )  not  possibly  be  considered  as  a  mere  mob  forming  combination 


citenient  for  their  own  personal  aggrandizement.  The  motives 
and  characters  of  those  who  have  been  subjected  to  these  un- 
founded imputations,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States.  The  sacrifices  they  have  made,  and  dif- 
ficulties and  trials  through  which  they  have  yet  to  pass,  will 
leave  no  doubt  as  to.  the  disinterested  motives  and  noble  im- 
pulses of  patriotism  and  honor  by  which  they  are  actuated. 
Could:  they  have  been  induced  to  separate  their  own  personal 
interests  from  those  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  and  have 
consented  to  abandon  their  duty  to  the  state,  no  one  knows 
better  than  the  president  himself,  that  they  might  have  been 
honored  with  the  highest  manifestations  of  public  regard,  and 
perhaps  instead  of  being  the  objects  of  Vituperation,  might  even 
now  have  been  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  executive  favor.— 
This  topic  is  alluded  to,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the 
people  of  our  sister  states  against  the  fatal  deJUsion  that  South 
Carolina  has  assumed  her  present  position  under  the  Influence 
of  a  temporary  excitement;  and  to  warn  them  that  it  has  been 
the  result  of  the  slow  but  steady  progress  of  public  opinion  for 
the  last  ten  years:  that  it  is  the  act  of  the  people  themselves, 
taken  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  resolutions  repeatedly 
adopted  in  their  primary  assemblies;  and  the  solemn  determina- 
tion of  the  legislature,  publicly  announced  more  than  two  years 
ago.  Let  them  not  so  far  deceive  themselves  on  this  subject, 
as  to  persevere  in  a  course  which  must  in  the  end  inevitably 
produce  a  dissolution  of  the  union,  under  the  vain  expectation 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  listening  to 
the  councils  of  the  president  will  acknowledge  their  error  or 
retrace  their  steps:  and  still  less  that  they  will  be  driven  from 
the  vindication  of  their  rights,  by  the  intimation  of  the  danger 
of  domestic  discord,  and  threats  of  lawless  violence.  The  brave 
men  who  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  breach,  in  defence 
of  the  riuhts  and  liberties  of  their  country,  are  not  to  he  driven 
from  their  holy  purpose  by  such  means.  Even  unmerited  ob- 
I  loquy,  and  death  itself,  have  no  terrors  for  him  who  feels  and 
knows  that  he  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  a  sacred  duty. 
The  people  of  South  Carolina  are  well  aware  that  however 
passion  and  prejudice  may  obtain  for  a  season  the  mastery  of 
the  public  mind,  reason  and  justice  must  sooner  or  later  re- 
assert their  empire:  and  that  whatever  may  be  the  event  of  this 
contest,  posterity  will  do  justice  to  their  motives,  and  to  the 
spotless  purity,  and  devoted  patriotism,  with  which  they  have 
entered  into  an  arduous  and  most  unequal  conflict,  and  the  un- 
faltering courage  with  which,  by  the  blessing  of  heaven,  they 
will  maintain  it. 

The  whole  argument,  so  far  as  it  is  designed  at  this  time  .to 
enter  into  it,  is  now  disposed  of:  audit  is  necessary  to  advert 
to  some  passages  in  the  proclamation  which  cannot  he  passed 
over  in  silence.  The  president  distinctly  intimates  that  it  is 
his  determination  to  exert  the  right  of  putting  down  the  opposi- 
tion ot  South  Carolina  to  the  tariff,  by  force  of  arms.  He  be 
heves  himself  invested  with  power  to  do  this  under  that  provi- 


agayist  the  authority  and  laws  of  the  union,  to  be  dispersed  by 
an  executive  proclamation,  and  any  attempt  so  to  treat  them 
would  be  a  gross  and  palpable  violation  of  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity of  the  state,  and  an  offence  punishable  criminally  in  her 
own  courts.  Whether  the  late  proclamation  of  the  president 
was  intended  as  a  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
does  not  very  clearly  appear.  But  if  so,  it  can  only  be  consi- 
dered as  directed  against  the  state,  since  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  have  certainly  not  been  forcibly  obstructed  by  combina- 
tions of  any  sort,  and  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  observation  that 
the  command  extended  to  the  people  is  not  that  they  should 
disperse)  but  that  they  should  rc-asscmble  in  convention  and  re 
I>eal  the  obnoxious  ordinance. 

The  power  of  the  president,  so  far  as  this  subject  is  embraced, 
in  relation  to  the  army  and  navy,  is  exactly  co-extensive  with 
that  over  the  militia.  By  the  1st  section  of  act  of  3d  March, 
1807,  it  is  expressly  provided,  that  in  all  cases  of  "obstruction 
to  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.  or  of  any  individual  state,  where  it  is 
lawful  for  the  president  to  call  forth  the  militia  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
him  to  employ  for  the  same  purpose,  such  part  of  the  land  or 
naval  force  of  the  United  States  as  may  he  necessary,  having 
first  observed  all  the  pre-requiMtes  of  tin;  law  in  that  respect." 
Here  then  it  is  seen,  that  unless  the  president  is  resolved  to  dis- 
regard all  constitutional  obligations,  and  to  trample  the  laws  of 
his  country  under  his  feet,  he  has  no  authority  whatever  to  use 
force  against  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  and  should  he  attempt 
to  do  so,  the  patriotic  citizens  of  this  state  know  too  well  their 
own  rights,  and  have  too  sacred  a  regard  to  their  duties,  to  hesi 
tate  one  moment  in  repelling  invasion,  come  from  what  quarter 
it  may.  Could  they  be  deterred  by  the  threats'  of  lawless  vio- 
lence, or  any  apprehension  of  consequence*,  from  the  faithful 
performance  of  their  duty,  they  would  feel  that  they  were  the 
unworthy  descendants  of  the  "Pinckneys,  Sumpters,  and  Rut- 
ledges,  and  a  thousand  other  names  which  adorn  the  pages  of 
our  revolutionary  history,"  some  of  whom  have  just  gone  from 
among  us,  and  been  gathered  to  their  fathers,  leaving  as  a  lega- 
cy their  solemn  injunction  that  we  should  never  abandon  this 
contest  until  we  shall  have  obtained  "a  fresh  understanding  of 
the  bargain,"  and  restored  the  liberties  for  which  they  fought 
and  bled'.  Others  still  linger  among  us,  animating  us  by  their 
example,  and  exhorting  us  to  maintain  that  "solemn  ordinance 
and  declaration"  which  they  have  subscribed  with  their  own 
names,  and  in  support  of  which  they  have  "pledged  their  lives, 
their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor." 

The  annals  which  record  the  struceles  of  freedom,  show  us 
that  rulers  in  every  age  and  every  country,  jealous  of  their  pow- 
er, have  resorted  to  the  very  same  means  to  extinguish  in  the 
bosom  of  man  that  noble  instinct  of  liberty  which'  prompts  him 
to  resist  oppression.  The  sysjtem  by  which  tyrants  in  every  age 
have  attempted  to  obliterate  this  sentiment  and  to  crush  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  consists  in  the  skilful  employment  of  pro- 
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raises  and  threats,  in  alternate  efforts  to  encourage  their  hopes 
and  excite  their  fears— to  show  that  existing  evils  are  exaggerat- 
ed, tbfl  danger  of  resistance  great— and  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  success  insuperable;  and  finally  to  sow  dissensions 
among  the  people  by  creating  jealousies  and  exciting  a  distrust 
of  those  whose  counsels  and  example  may  be  supposed  to  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  success  of  their  cause. 

These,  with  animated  appeals  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people, 
and  an  imposing  array  of  military  force,  constitutes  the  means 
by  which  the  people  have  in  every  age  been  reduced  to  slavery. 
When  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  our  own  history,  we  find  that 
such  were  the  measures  resorted  to  at  the  commencement  of 
our  owu  glorious  revolution,  to  keep  our  fathers  in  subjection  to 
Great  Britain;  and  such  are  the  means  now  used  to  induce  the 
people  of  Carolina  to  "retrace  their  steps,"  and  to  remain  for- 
ever degraded  colonists,  governed  not  in  reference  to  their  own 
interests,  but  the  interests  of  others.     Our  fathers  were  told,  as 
we  now  are,  that  their  grievances  were  in  a  great  measure  ima- 
ginary.   They   were   promised,  .as  we   have   been,  that  those 
grievances  should  be  redressed.     They  were  told,  as  we  now 
are,  that  the  people  were  misled  by  a  few  designing  men,  whose 
object  was  a  dissolution  of  the  union,  and  their  own  self  aggran- 
dizement.   They  were  told,  as  we  now  are,  of  the  danger  that 
would  be  incurred  by  disobedience  to  the  laws.     The  power 
and  resources  of  the  mother  country  were  then,  as  now,  osten- 
tatiously displayed  in  insulting  contrast  with  the  scattered  popu- 
lation and  feeble  resources  on  which  we  could  alone  rely.    And 
the  punishment  due  to  treason  and  rebellion  were  held  out  as 
the  certain  fate  of  all  who  should  disregard  the  paternal  efforts 
of  their  royal  master  to  bring  back  his  erring  children  to  the 
arms  of  their  indulgent  mother.    They  were  commanded,  as  we 
have  been,  to  "retrace  their  steps."    But  though  divided  among 
themselves  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  are  now,  without  an 
organized  government,  and  destitute  of  arms  and  resources  of 
■  every  description,  they  bid  defiance  to  the  tyrant's  power,  and 
refused  obedience  to  "his  commands.    They  incurred  the  legal 
guilt  of  rebellion,  and  braved  the  dangers  both  of  the  scaffold 
and  the  field,  in  opposition  to  the  colossal  power  of  their  ac- 
knowledged sovereign,  rather  than  submit  to  the  imposition  of 
taxes  light  and  inconsiderable  in  themselves,  but  imposed  with- 
out their  consent  for  the  benefit  of  others.    And  what  is  our  pre- 
sent condition?     We  have  an  organized  government,  and  a  po- 
pulation three  times  as  great  as  that  which  existed  in  '76.     We 
are  maintaining  not  only  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
but  the  sovereignty  of  our  own  state,  against  whose  authority 
rebellion  may  be  committed,  but  in  obedience  to  whose  com- 
mands no  man  can  commit  treason.     We  are  struggling  against 
unconstitutional  and  oppressive  taxation  imposed  upon  us  not 
only  without  our  consent,  but  in  defiance  of  our  repeated  re- 
monstrances and  solemn  protests.     In  such  a  quarrel,  our  duty 
to  our  eountry,  ourselves,  and  our  posterity,  is  too  plain  to  be 
mistaken.    We  will  stand  upon  the  soil  of  Carolina  and  main- 
tain the  sovereign  authority  of  the  state,  or  be  buried  beneath 
its  ruins.    As  unhappy  Poland  fell  before  the  power  of  the  auto- 
crat, so  may  Carolina  be  crushed  by  the  power  of  her  enemies, 
— but  Poland  was  not  surrounded  by  free  and  independent 
states,  interested,  like  herself  in  preventing  the  establishment  of 
the  very  tyranny.which  they  are  called  upon  to  impose  upon  a 
sister  state.    If  in  spite  of  our  common  kindred,  and  common 
interests,  the  glorious  recollections  of  the  past,  and  the  proud 
hopes  of  the  future,  South  Carolina  should  be  coldly  abandoned 
to  her  fate,  and  reduced  to  subjection,  by  an  unholy  combination 
among  her  sister  states — which  is  believed  to  be  utterly  impossible 
i — and  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  the  president  are  to  become 
the  foundations  of  a  new  system  cemented  by  the  blood  of  our 
citizens,  it  matters  not  what  may  be  our  lot.    Under  such  a  go- 
vernment, as  there  could  be  no  liberty,  so  there  could  be  no  se- 
curity either  for  our  persons  or  our  property. 

But  there  is  one  consolation,  of  which  in  the  Providence  of 
God  no  people  can  be  deprived  without  their  own  consent.  The 
proud  consciousness  of  having  done  their  duty.  If  our  country 
must  be  enslaved,  let  her  not  be  dishonored  by  her  own  sons! 
Let  them  not  "forge  the  chains  themselves  by  ivhich  their  liberties 
arc  to  be  manacled.,, 

The  president  has  intimated  in  his  proclamation  that  a  "stand- 
ing army"  is  about  to  be  raised  to  carry  secession  into  effect. 
South  Carolina  desires  that  her  true  position  shall  be  clearly  un- 
derstood both  at  home,  and  abroad.  Her  object  is  not  "dis- 
union"—she  has  rnised  no  "standing  armv,"  and  if  driven  to 
repel  invasion  or  resist  aggression,  she  will  do  so  by  the  strong 
arms  and  stout  hearts  of  her  citizens.  South  Carolina  has 
solemnly  proclaimed  her  purpose;  that  purpose  is  the  vindica- 
tion of  her  rights.  She  has  professed  a  sincere  attachment  to 
the  union;  and  that  to  the  utmost  of  her  power  she  will  endea- 
vor to  preserve  it,  "but  believes  that  for  this  end,  it  is  her  duty 
to  watch  over  and  oppose  any  infraction  of  those  principles 
which  constitute  the  only  basis  of  that  union,  because  a  faithful 
observance  of  them  can  alone  secure  its  existence;  that  she 
venerates  the  constitution  and  will  protect  and  defend  it, 
"against  every  aggression  either  foreign  or  domestic,"  but  above 
all,  that  she  estimates  as  beyond  all  price  her  liberty,  which 
she  is  unalterably  determined  never  to  surrender  while  she  has 
the  power  to  maintain  it." 

The  president  denies  in  the  most  positive  terms  the  right  of 
a  state  under  any  circumstances  to  secede  from  the  union,  and 
puts  this  denial  on  the  ground  "that  from  the  time  the  siatr.- 
partcd  with  so  many  powers  as  to  constitute  jointly  with  the 
other  states  a  single  nation,  they  cannot  from  that  period  poi 


sess  any  right  to  secede."  What  then  remains  of  those  "rights 
of  the  states"  for  which  the  president  professes  so  "high  a 
reverence." — In  what  do  they  consist?  And  by  what  tenure 
are  they  held?  The  uncontrolled  will  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Like  any  other  petty  corporation,  the  states  may  exert 
such  powers  and  such  only  as  may  be  permitted  by  their  supe- 
riors. When  they  step  beyond  these  limits,  even  a  federal  offi- 
cer .will  set  at  nought  their  decrees,  repeal  their  solemn  ordi- 
nances,—proclaim  their  citizens  to  be  traitors,  and  reduce 
them  to  subjection  by-military  force;  and  if  driven  to  despera- 
tion, they  should  seek  a  refuge  in  secession,  they  are  to  be  told 
that  they  have  bound  themselves  to  those  who  have  perpetrated 
or  permitted  these  enormities,  in  the  iron  bonds  of  a  "per- 
petual union." 

If  these  principles  could  be  established,  then  indeed  would 
the  days  of  our  liberty  be  numbered,  and  the  republic  will 
have  found  a  master.  If  South  Carolina  had  not  already  taken 
her  stand  against  the  usurpation  of  the  federal  government,  here 
would  have  been  an  occasion,  when  she  must  have  felt  herself 
impelled  by  every  impulse  of  patriotism  and  every  sentiment  of 
duty,  to  stand  forth,  in  open  defiance  of  the  arbitrary  decrees 
of  the  executive,  when  a  sovereign  state  is  denounced,  her  au- 
thority derided,  the  allegiance  of  her  citizens  denied,  and  she  is 
threatened  with  military  p^wer  to  reduce  her  to  obedience  to 
the  will  of  one  of  the  functionaries  of  the  federal  government, 
by  whom  she  is  commanded  to  "tear  from  her  archives"  her 
most  solemn  decrees — surely  the  time  has  come  when  it  must 
be  seen  whether  the  people  of  the  several  states  have  indeed 
lost  the  spirit  of  the  revolution,  and  whether  they  are  to  become 
the  willing  instruments  of  an  unhallowed  despotism.  In  such 
a  sacred  cause,  South  Carolina  will  feci  that  she  is  striking,  not 
for  her  own,  but  the  liberties  of  the  union  and  the  rights  of 
man,  and  she  confidently  trusts  that  the  issue  of  this  contest 
will  be  an  example  to  freedom  and  a  lessen  to  rulers  throughout 
the  world. 

Fellow  citizens. — In  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  I  do  once  more  solemnly  warn   you  against  all 
attempts  to  seduce  you  from  your  primary  allegiance  to  the 
state, — I  charge  you  to  be  faithful  to  your  duty  as  citizens  of 
South  Carolina,  and  earnestly  exhort  you  to  disregard  those 
"vain  menaces"  of  military  force,  which,  if  the  president,   in 
violation  of  his  constitutional  obligations,  and  of  your  most  sa- 
cred rights,  should  be  tempted  to  employ,  it  would  become  your 
solemn  duty  at  all  hazards  to  resist.     I  require  you  to  be  fully 
prepared,  to  sustain  the  dignity  and   protect  the  liberties  of  the 
state,  if  need   be,  with   your  "lives   and  fortunes."    And  may 
that  great  and  good  Being,  who,  as  a  "father  careth  for  his 
children,"  inspire  us  with  that  holy   zeal  in   a  good    cause, 
which  is  the  best  safeguard  of   our  rights    and  liberties. 
In   testimony   whereof,  I  have  caused  the   seal  of 
the  state  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  and  have  signed 
[L.  S.]     the  same  with  my  hand.    Done  at  Columbia,   this 
20th   day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1832,    and    in  the  independence  of    the  United 
States,  the  fifty-seventh.  ROBERT  Y.  HAYNE. 

By  the  governor, 

Samuel  Hammond,  secretary  of  state. 


Head  quarters,  Columbia,  December  20. 
general  orders. 
The  legislature  having  at  their  session,  which  has  just  closed, 
passed  an  act  authorising  the  governor  to  accept  the  services 
of  VOLUNTEERS,  who  will  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
take  the  field,  at  a  moment's  warning,  should  it  become  neces- 
sary to  call  upon  them  to  suppress  insurrection,  repel  invasion, 
or  support  the  civil  authorities  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  pub- 
lic notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  the  patriotic  citizens  of  the  state, 
that  their  services  as  volunteers  will  be  accepted  either  individu- 
ally, or  by  companies,  troops,  battalions,  squadrons,  or  regi- 
ments, of  artillery,  cavalry,  or  riflemen.  '  Where  volunteer 
companies  now  existing,  or  hereafter  to  be  raised,  and  consist- 
ing of  not  less  than  forty,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  effec- 
tive men,  shall  offer  their  services,  they  will  be  received  as  a 
whole,  with  their  own  officers.  Any  four  companies,  that  may 
choose  to  be  joined  together,  will  be  organized  as  a  battalion, 
under  any  field  officer  they  may  select,  from  the  regiment  or  bri- 
gade out  "of  which  such  battalion  may  be  formed,  and  any  two 
battalions  that  may  desire  to  be  united,  will  in  like  manner  be 
formed  into  a  regiment.  Volunteers  will  only  be  required  to  do 
duty  in  their  respective  volunteer  companies,  and  are  exonerated 
from  all  militia  duty,  to  which  they  may  now  be  liable,  in  their 
respective  beats,  or  in  the  battalions  or  regiments  to  which  they 
may  now  belong.  Should  the  volunteers  be  called  into  actual 
service,  arms  will  !>y  furnished  them,  and  sooner,  should  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor  permit.  Officers  will  be 
appointed  in  each  brigade,  who  will  afford  all  necessary  infor- 
mation,- and  through  whom,  reports  and  tenders  of  service  may 
be  made.  In  the  mean  time,  all  communications  will  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  governor  of  the  state  in  Charleston. 

In  making  this  call  in  obedience  to  the  direction  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  commander-in-chief  feela  the  most  perfect  confi- 
,dence  that  it  will  be  responded  to,  with  the  promptness  and 
spirit  which  has  always  distinguished  the  gallant  sons cf 
Carolina,  and  that  should  their  country  need  their  services, 
they  will  be  found  at  the  post  of  honor  and  of  duty,  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives  in  her  defence. 
By  order  of  the  governor  and  commander-in-chief. 

JOHN  B.  EARLE,  adjutant  general. 
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(ft^-The  extracts  from  the  messages  of  the  governors  of  New 
York,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  inserted  in  the  present  sheet,  arc 
interesting,  at  the  present  "momentous  crisis." 

Some  hrief  notices  of  important  things  are  thrown  together 
under  the  head  of  "miscellaneous  items  and  scraps,  appertain- 
ing to  the  tariffsubject,"  page  316. 

We  have  made  a  general  collection  of  items  concerning  nulli- 
fication and  anti-nullification — which  are  of  considerable  inter- 
est at  present,  and  may  be  often  referred  to.  In  like  manner, 
we  intend  to  offer  many  curiosities  relating  to  the  proclamation 
of  the  president  of  the  U.  States,  that  they  may  be  preserved. 
For  "all  sorts  of  twisting  and  turning"  have  been  made,  or  are 
making,  concerning  the  principles  promulgated. 


Some  articles  which  are  inserted  in  the  present  number  might 
have  been  laid  aside  to  make  room  for  others,  had  not  necessity 
in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Register  forbidden  it. 

"Regulation  of  commerce."    With  the  issue  of  the 
late  presidential  election,  we  hoped,  and   liad  a  right  to 
expect,  that  all  party  bearings  upon  the  important  duty 
of  the  federal  government  to  "provide  for  the  general 
•welfare,''''  by  a  steady  and  vigilant  exercise  of  the  power 
expressly  delegated  to  "regulate  commerce,"  would 
have  ceased;  and  that  every  question  pertaining  to  that 
power,  would  have  been  decided  on  its  own  particular 
merits.     We  naturally  supposed  that  the  bill  of  the  last 
session,    passed    by   unprecedented   majorities   in    botli 
houses  of  congress,  and  promptly  approved  by  "Andrew 
Jackson,"  would  have  quietly  gone  into  operation— that 
the  good  or  the  evil  wbich  it  contains  might  be  established, 
through  experience.     And  why  these  just  expectations 
have  not  been  realized,  we  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  ap- 
prehend— unless  in  ascribing  unworthy  motives  to  some, 
who  seem  as  if  lending  themselves  to  force  a  most  mo- 
mentous decision  upon  the  people,  without  allowing  them 
time  for  reflection,  and  to  cause  the  national  legislature 
(composed  of  the  same  individuals),  to  condemn  their 
own  act,  without  the  shadow  of  evidence,  or  even  a  just 
suspicion  of  the  fact,  that  the  law  of  the  last  session  was 
enacted  and  approved  in  error — unless  in  error  to  sacri- 
fice the  interests  of  an  undoubted  majority,  to  the  strong 
prejudices  or  tlieoretical  grievances  of  the  minority.' — ■ 
That   law   was   passed  on   conciliatory  principles — and 
abundant  proof  of  it  is  in  this,  that  exactly  one  half  of  the 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives  from  the  east- 
ern, and  from  the  southern,  states,  voted  for  and  against 
it!     It  pleased  a  majority  from  neither  of  these  parts  of 
the  union— and  was  passed  by  the  mediatorial  weight  of 
the  representatives  of  the  middle  and  western  states.     It 
much  looks  as  if  there  had  been  some  deception,  or  bad 
faith,  in  the  enactment  of  this  law — else  why  the  extraor- 
dinary— the  unprecedented,  attempt  to  repeal  it,  in  ad- 
vance?    What  reason  is  now  assigned  which  was  not  just 
as  well  known,  (and  to  the  same  persons),  six  months  ago, 
when  this  law  was  approved  ?     Only  sice  months  ago! 

We  are  not  the  friends  of  the  law  of  July  14,  1832. — 
It  goes  not,  in  our  opinion,  near  far  enough  to  "regulate 
commerce,"  because  of  foreign  regidations  of  commerce, 
and  so  lead  nations  to  justice,  by  meeting  restriction  with 
restriction.  Three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  reduced  to  the  uncompromising  necessity  of 
"fabricating  the  comforts  of  life  for  themselves" — of  be- 
ing reduced  to  a  state  of  "dependence"  on  some  foreign 
nation,  or  of  living  "like  wild  beasts  in  dens  and  ca- 
verns," as  Mr.  Jefferson  said  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Austin, 
of  January  9,  1816,  when  vindicating  himself  against  a 
suspicion  that  he  was  unfriendly  to  the  protection  of  do- 
mestic industry !  We  have  no  staple  product  but  cotton 
which  meets  with  a  fair  market  in  the  manufacturing  na- 
tions. With  this  exception,  unless  accidentially,  all  the 
growth  of  our  fields  and  forests,  nearly  all  the  products  of 
land  and  sea  animals — vea,  almost  every  thing  that  we 
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furnish  for  export,  is  "taxed"  from  75  to  100  per  cent, 
(tobacco  1,000  per  cent.)  if  admitted  at  all,  in  payment  for 
goods  needed  to  cover  our  nakedness  and  shelter  us  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  seasons:  and,  even  as  it  is,  we  ven- 
ture upon  the  most  hazardous  enterprizes,  that  we  may 
gather  value  and  cast  it  into  the  lap  of  England,  in  the 
amount  of  10  or  15  millions,  annually,  more  than  she  will 
receive  of  us*  including  the  value  of  all  the  cotton  which 
she  affords  a  market  for.  To  pay  her — we  peuetrate  the 
trackless  wildernesses  of  the  west,  or  plunge  among  the 
icy  mountains  of  the  antarctic.  And  yet  we  are  treated 
with  contempt — England  will  not  take  our  bread  in  ex- 
change for  her  calicoes — our  meat  in  payment  for  her 
pad-locks — the  gigantic  products  of  our  forests  to  settle 
balances  for  pins  and  needles,  or  the  rich  fruits  of  the 
sea,  "vexed"  at  the  antipodes  by  our  fishermen,  in  satis- 
faction for  debts  owing  on  account  of  the  very  harpoons 
and  lines  with  which  "the  monsters  of  the  deep"  are 
subdued.  Such  are  British  "regulations  of  commerce" 
— and  it  is  DEMANDED,  by  South  Carolina,  that  we 
shall  submit  to  them — because  that  cotton,  (for  the  pre- 
sent!) is  graciously  received  in  British  ports!  Were 
cotton  "taxed"  in  England,  as  our  far  more  valuable 
crops  of  wheat  are,  South  Carolina  woidd  thunder  on 
"the  other  side  of  the  question" — and  cry,  let  blood — ■ 

LET  BLOOD.' 

The  fact  is — that  an  exercise  of  the  right  to  "regulate 
commerce"  is  as  important  to  a  large  majority  of  the 
people,  located  in  the  states  north  of  the  Potomac,  as  the 
right  and  protection  of  property  in  slaves,  is,  or  can  be, 
to  any  portion  of  the  people  resident  south  of  that  river— 
and  so  said  a  very  important  person,  at  Washington,  to  the 
writer  of  this,  in  April  last.    And  our  serious  opinion  is — 
that  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  liberate  all  the  slaves, 
(withouteven  the  offer  of  a  compensation  for  them),  would 
not  be  less  unreasonable  and  unjust — less  prodigal  of  the 
prosperity  and  property  of  the  American  people,  than  is 
the  bill  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  now  before 
the  house  of  representatives!     And  the  faith  of  the  go- 
vernment will  be  as  much  virtually  outraged  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  latter  bill,  as  it  ivould  be  in  the  enactment  of 
such   a   law  as  is   above  suggested.      There  is  a  cold- 
blooded insensibility,  orreckless  cruelty,  in  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  which  makes  men  wonder — a  destruction  of 
capital  and  derangement  of  business,  which  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  any  set  of  men  do  seriously  contemplate — a 
waste   of  the   comforts  of  free   laboring   persons,  which 
ought  not  to  be  entertained  in  a  Christian  land!     If  it  is 
so — that  the  plighted  faith    of  the  government  must  be 
violated — common  humanity  would  give  time  to  prepare 
for  it,  that  remnants  may  be  saved  from  the  ruin  that  im- 
pends.    Truly,  Mr.  Verplanck's  bill  is  a  "bill  of  abomi- 
nations!"   And  if  it  shall  pass,  as  presented — the  fate 
of  this  union  seems  sealed.     Pass  it — and  such  will  be 
the  re-action,  because  of  public  suffering,  that  a  political 
revolution,  greater  than  any  which  we  have  ever  yet  seen, 
will  speedily  ensue, — and  the  system  be  revived  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  commodities  of  all  nations  who  shall  not 
receive  ours  in  exchange  for  theirs:  and  then  will  South 
Carolina,  glorying  in  the  terror  which  she  has  recently 
inspired,  recur  to  the  principles  of  her  late  ordinance, 
and,  joined  by  the  other  cotton-planting  states,  nullify  the 
laws  of  the  union — because  those  laws  will  have  forbid- 
den the  importation  of  British  manufactures,  except  on 
the  very  terms  which  Britain  prescribes  for  the  reception 
of  our  productions:     Provided, — it  shall,  at  that  time,  be 
considered  advantageous  to  Britain,  to  make  liberal  im- 
portations of  cotton  from   the  United  States!     If  not- 
South  Carolina  will  not  "nullify"  any  law  made  to  meet 
restriction  with  restriction!     She  will,  in  that  case,  say, 
as  all  the  south  said  during  the  season  of  the  interminable 
embargo,    let  us   nobly  cast   ourselves   upon   the    "RE- 


'Except  in  gold  and  silver. 
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STRICT  I VE  EXEItClES"  of  our  beloved  country  ! ! !  In 
times  past,  rather  than  ingloriously  submit  to  British  or- 
ders in  council  and  French  decries,  we  withdrew  all  our 
ships  from  tlie  ocean — and  rather  than  submit  to  British 
or  French  "regulations  of  commerce,"  we  will  heme  no 
commerce  with  either  of  them!     And  they  would  call  this 

"THE  FIRE  OF  TIIK  KI.i'.NT" "A    Sl'AHIv    FROM    THE    ALTAR 

of  sEVEvrr-six,"  and  many  other  pretty  names. 

We  have  a  miserable  opinion  of  that  man's  intellect,  or 
honesty,  who  can  find  constitutional  law  for  the  unlimil- 
ted  eml.-go  of  Mr.  Jejff'ertorr- or  the  non-importation  or 
non-intercourse  laws  of  those  days,  by  which  the  impor- 
tation of  all  commodities  was  stopped,  or  certain  forbid- 
den, if  the  product  of  particular  countries — and  yet  pre- 
tend to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  power  in  the  general  go- 
vernment to  levy  countervailing  duties;  for  such,  in  fact, 
are  our  tariff  laws,  so  far  as  they  directly  or  incidentally 
protect  American  industry — and  they  are  nothing  more. 
They  say  to  England,  for  example — if  you  will  not  take 
our  flour  to  i'va\  your  makers  of  woollen  goods,  we  must 
make  some  woollen  goods  for  ourselves — as  well  because 
we  have  not  the  means  of  paying  you  for  them,  as  for  the 
better  reason  that  we  must  have  a  market  for  our  surplus 
grain;  and  we  know  that,  if  all  are  farmers,  there  can  be 
no  market  for  any  of  them. 

What  has  caused  the  introduction,  and,  so  far,  strange 
support  of  this  abominable  bill?  It  is  either  that  the  or- 
dinance of  South  Carolina  has  frozen  up  the  judgment 
and  conscience  of  men  "like  fishes  in  a  pond,"  through  ab- 
ject fear  and  uncontrolable  terror,  or  that  very  new  and 
Strong  lights  have  been  thrown  upon  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  United  States.  We  shall  offer  a  few 
plain  remark  on  both  points. 

The  whole  people  of  South  Carolina  are  not  much  more 
numerous  than  those  collected  in  the  city  of  New  York — 
they  are  less  numerous  than  those  of  some  three  or  four 
adjacent  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  and  have  less  dispos- 
able force,  and  means,  than  may  be  found^  in  the  county 
of  Philadelphia  alone,  in  which  the  city  is  located.  Why 
then  so  much  ahum  in  the  threats  of  South  Carolina, 
and  the  lofty  appeals  which  she  makes  about  "blood  and 
treasure"  expended  by  her,  in  the  revolution?  From  the 
latter,  one  might  think  that  South  Carolina  had  fought  the 
battles  of  every  state  in  the  union — but  for  reasons  which 
need  not  be  stated,  her  patriots  had,  at  all  times,  enough 
to  do  to  take  care  of  themselves;  and  little  Delaware, 
perhaps,  sent  more  men  into  the  general  service  than 
South  Carolina — 'aye,  and  perhaps,  also,  united  with  Ma- 
ryland, lost  more  men  in  the  actual  defence  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, than  the  last  named  state  lost  in  the  defence  of  all 
other  states  in  the  confederacy.  And  as  to  Massachusetts, 
the  now  abused  "Yankee"  state,  "the  bones  of  her  sons, 
fallen  in  the  great  struggle  for  independence,  now  lie 
mingled  with  the  soil  of  every  state  from  Xevv  England 
to  (ieorgia,  and  there  they  will  lie  forever!"*  But  with 
reference  to  the  rash  proceedings  which  had  already 
taken  place  in  South  Carolina — one  of  the  highest  grade 
of  public  officers  at  Washington,  (who  asked  information 
of  the  writer  of  this,  as  to  the  contemplated  modification 
of  the  tariff  which  resulted  in  the  act  of  the  14th  July 
last),  did  say — "that  if  the  alternative  was  presented  to 
him,  of  abandoning  the  protective  principle  or  of  taking 
the  hazard  of  a  civil  war,  he  would  prefer  the  latter" — 
assigning  his  reasons  for  the  conclusion  at  which  he  ar- 
rived. Whence  then,  this  new  horror  because  of  doings 
in  South  Carolina  ?  Is  that  feeble  state  to  dictate  the 
law  of  this  republic?  Are  three-fifths  of  the  people  of 
that  state,  not  only  to  render  the  remaining  two-fifths 
aliens  in  their  own  native  land,  but  also  pronounce  the 
acts  of  congress,  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  executive,  if  in  obedience  to  both, 
without  any  binding  effect  upon  them?  If  such  things 
must  be  submitted  to — let  the  union  he  dissolved!  It  is 
not  worth  a  pepper  corn.  Much — very  much,  has  been 
yielded  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  more  might  be 
given  up,  in  due  season,  to  satisfy  honest  (though  unjust) 
prejudices  entertained — but  we  would  never  agree  to  con- 
sider any  proposition  to  revise  the  tariff  laws,  until  after 
the  ordinance  of  S.  Carolina,  and  all  the  laws  and  proceed- 
ings had  under  it,  were  repealed — with  reference  either 
to  the  wishes,  or  the  threats,  of  the  people  of  that  state! 


The  tariff  is  unconstitutional  and  oppressive,  says  South 
Carolina — the  tariff  is  constitutional  and  beneficial,  says 
Pennsylvania:  and  the  right  to  decide  is  undoubtedly  as 
good  in  the  last  as  in  the  first!  And  it  is  surely  as  just 
that  the  union  should  be  dissolved  for  abrogating  these 
laws,  as  for  persevering  in  them — and  especially  so  be- 
cause that  all  nations  have,  and  must  have,  laws"  for  the 
"regulation  of  commerce,"  on  the  exact  principles  of  our 
tariff  laws;  and  for  the  same  purposes.  They  are  of 
universal  existence  in  civilized  nations.  There  is  no  one 
without  them — not  ore. 

ISow  as  to  the  oilier  point.  What  new  lights  have  been 
shed  on  the  public  mind  to  call  for  a  repeal  of  the  act  of 
July  last,  before  the  period  prescribed  for  its  operation ? 
Who  has  seen  these  lights?  Where,  and  in  what,  are. 
they  to  be  discerned'1  We  have  seen  nothing — head 
nothing  new  on  this  subject — whence  and  why,  then,  the 
fearful  and  hasty  movement  that  has  been  made? 
Let  us  look  back  a  few  short  months. 
We  have  before  us  the  "comparative  statement"  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  of  May  7,  1832,  to  shew  the  ef- 
fect of  the  tariff  proposed  by  him  on  the  public  revenue. 
It  is  his  own  interpretation, or  exposition, of  his  own  bill. 
This  statement  shews  a  "difference  in  the  amount  of  du- 
ties" in  the  large  sum  of  $10,976  007:  and  that  the  gross 
amount  of  duties,  in  the  proposed  tariff,  "would  be  only 
$15,394,518, "  and  yield  a  "net  revenue"  of  no  more  than 
$11,512,839! —  eleven  millions,  five  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars.  We 
have  written  out  this  sum  at  length  that  it  may  not  be 
forgotten. 

Now  the  secretary's  bill,  as  explained  by  him  in  ihe 
statement  above  alluded  to,  was  substantially  adopted, 
with  a  few  feuding  exceptions,  the  most  important  of 
which  related  to  wool  and  some  sorts  of  woollens,  cotton 
yarn,  and  salt.  The  other  great  branches  of  industry  re- 
main in  the  law  very  generally  as  the  secretary  proposed 
that  they  should.  Upon  rapidly,  but  not  incautiously,  run- 
ning over  the  statement,  we  feel  entirely  free  to  express  an 
opinion,  that  the  duties  (on  protected  articles)  increased 
by  the  law,  will  not  exceed  the  estimates  of  the  trea- 
sury bill  in  the  sum  of  $1,500,000-' -if  amounting  to  so 
much;  as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  is  about  the  fact, 
by  references  to  the  treasury  bill,  the  comparative  state- 
ment, and  the  law.  We  do  not  pretend  to  lie  exact — but 
are  not  far  wrong.  Then,  according  to  the  showing  of 
the  treasury,  the  net  revenue  from  the  law  of  July 
1832,  would  be  13,000,000— -thirteen  millions  only!  be- 
low which  sum,  to  be  derived  from  the  customs,  we  sup- 
lat  no  one  will  deem  it  proper  to  go,  mil  ess  in  a 
resolution  to  equalize  taxation  and  representation!  Has 
the  secretary  learned  that  all  the  elaborated  calculations 
made  by  him  eight  months  ago,  are  already  null  and 
void?  If  so — '\ve  think  that  the  casses,  or  reasons,  should 
be  stated — that  the  people,  and  their  representatives 'in 
congress,  may  understand  this  highly  interesting  subject. 
We  well  know,  (and  we  have  examined  such  things 
much  longer  and  more  closely  than  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury),  that  no  faith  can  be  placed  in  any  calculations 
of  this  sort — for  reduced  duties  may  increase  revenue, 
and  increased  duties  diminish  revenue;  and  that  the 
amount  of  revenue. derived  from  importations,  mainly  de- 


*  Mr.  Webster's  speech  in  the  senate,  Jan.  26,  1830. 


pends  on  the  ability  of  the  people  to  purchase  and  pay 
for  foreign  goods."  If  the  products  of  our  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  navigation,  were  at  twice  their  present 
money-value,  because  of  a  foreign  demand  for  them — the 
revenue  from  importations  would  be  mightily  increased; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  labor  were  reduced  to 
50  cents  per  day,  flour  to  3  dollars  a  barrel,  and  cotton 
to  G  or  7  cents  the  pound,  See.  the  revenue  from  imports, 
even  at  the  highest  rates  of  duties,  would  fail  to  meet  the 
public  wants.  "In  the  long  run,"  the  value  of  the  im- 
portations, (with  our  profits  on  navigation),  cannot  exceed 
the  value  of  the  exportation*;  and  the  general  value  of 
tlie  domestic  exports  being  60  millions,  we  cannot  pay 
for  a  larger  amount  of  foreign  goods.  And  what  are  sixty 
millions  compared  with  the  aggregate  consumption  ol  the 
people  of  the  United  States?  The  great  question  then  is 
— whether  commerce  shall  be  "regulated"  by  our  o'.mi 
laws,  affording  employment  and  prosperity  to  the  people 
— or  be  restricted.,  by  the  unproductiveness  and  misery  ot 
the  people:  for  restricted  it  must  and  will  be,  by  one  or 
the  other.    It  is  impossible  that  a  generally  larger  amount 
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can  be  purchased  than  is  sold — on  honest  principles.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  persons  were  starving  lju  Ireland  when 
potatoes  were  at  2d.  or  4  cents  the  stone — because  that 
the  2d.  could  not  be  earned  to  pay  for  potatoes.  Hut 
again  we  ask — how  is  it  that  the  treasury  estimates,  so 
orthodox  eight  months  ago,  are  worth  nothing  now? 
What  spirit  has  descended — (or  ascended,  as  the  case  may 
be!)  to  give  new  organizations  to  principles,  and  shew 
new  influences  over  the  minds  of" men? 

We  have  before  said,  that  no  man  nor  set  of  men,  can, 
with  an}-  degree  of  certainly,  calculate  the  effect  of  the 
material  alterations  made  in  our  tariff  laws  by  the  act  of 
July  last — whether  upon  the  public  revenue  or  [general) 
private  interests.  And  we  pray  that  it  may  be  suffered  to 
go  into  peaceful  operation.  Millions  have  been  expend- 
ed, or  are  being  disbursed,  on  the  faith  of  that  very  law . 
And  must  all  be  sacrificed  to  fear,  or  the  constitutional 
right  to  "regulate  commerce"  be  suspended,  that  the  con- 
stitution may  be  endured!     m 

But  to  conclude.  We  regard  the  change  of  policy 
contemplated  by  the  bill  now  before  congress,  as  by  far 
the  most  important  proposition  ever  offered  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  people  of  the  United  States:  a  change  that 
should  not  be  made  but  upon  the  most  solemn  conviction 
of  its  absolute  necessity.  The  act  declaring  war  against 
Great  Britain  in  1812,  was  a  small  matter,  compared  with 
the  principle  and  operation  of  this  bill.  The  war,  for  a 
time,  suspended  certain  of  the  relations  which  existed  in 
society — but  the  nature  of  this  bill  is  to  destroy  diem. 
The  intercourse  between  the  people  of  the  different  states 
will  be  broken  up.  The  eastern  now  consume  more  of  the 
bread  stuffs  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia  than 
all  the  foreign  world  takes  of  them — but  this  market  must 
be  lost  in  the  prostration  of  the  eastern  manufacturers. 
With  what  will  they  pay  us  for  ourfloui — and,  flour  with- 
out a  market,  how  can  we  pay  for  foreign  manufactured 
goods?  And  so  a  market  in  the  southern  states  being  lost  to 
the  people  of  the  northern,  those  of  the  latter  cannot  pur- 
chase southern  productions.  And  besides,  the  prompt 
effect  of  this  bill  will  be  to  sink  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  vested  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  (unless  the  price 
of  labor  and  of  the  products  of  agriculture  shall  be  migh- 
tily reduced),  and,  with  the  reduced  value  of  the  latter, 
down  goes  the  price  of  lands  and  houses,  and  all  other 
sorts  of  property,  real  or  personal.  The  currency  will 
soon  be  exceedingly  affected* — every  dollar  that  poverty 
will  permit  us  to  part  with,  will  be  shipped  to  England, t 
and  perhaps  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  recur:  the 
gloom  and  despair  that  visited  us  in  1821-2  again  come 
upon  us — and  then  a  fearful  re-action  must  follow  ;  for  a 
ruined  people  will  rise  and  redress  their  wrongs,  "vio- 
lently, if  they  must,"  hut  in  rowKit. 

Ba.n~k  or  tiik  United  States.  The  following  extracts 
from  letters  published  in  the  "New  York  Courier"  are 
of  very  serious  import.  It  is  manifest  that  the  bank,  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary  attacks  made  upon  it  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States  and  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury— and  the  malignity  with  which  it  is  pursued  by  many 
of"  the  public  journals,  must  needs  resort  to  measures  to 
preserve  itself,  and  successfully  resist  any  "runs"  which 
may  be  made  on  its  offices,  by  ignorant  or  ill-disposed 
persons;  and  at  all  the  offices  so  located  that  they  cannot 
be  promptly  supplied  with  extra  amounts  of  specie,  if 
needed,  great  caution  and  much  strictness  must  be  ex 
erted,  as  well  in  granting  discounts  as  receiving  deposits 
•—and,  in  many  instances,  private  individuals  as  well  as 
local  banks,  will  receive  essential  benefits  from  such  cau- 

*We  wish  tliat  every  man  would  rend  and  consider  the  ad- 
mirable report  on  the  currency,  contained  in  the  little  volume  of 
reports  which  issued  from  the  New  York  convention.  It  is, 
perhaps,  iinc  of  the  ablest  papers  on  that  subject  that  ever  ap- 
peared— and  it  is  practical. 

f  We  republish  Ihe  following  triumphant  paragraph  from  the 
"For/c  (Upper  Canada),  Patriot." 

"Since  our  last,  the  long  expected  aml'much  wished  for  intel- 
ligence from  the  United  States  has  arrived.  The  blow  has  been 
struck  which  forever  sunders  the  United  States.  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  have  respectively  taken  the  stand  from  which 
no  force  at  the  command  of  the  manufacturing  states  can  re- 
move them.  Hence  all  apprehensions  of  danger  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain  arc  dispelled.  New,  and  never  failing 
markets  will  be  thus  opened  for  the  products  of  her  industry, 
vhich  taking  a  fresh  start  will  conduct  her  to  the  acme  of  nation- 
al strength  and  greatness." 


tion  and  strictness,  thereby  inducing  all  parties  to  the 
use  of  means  to  deaden  the  effects  of  the  pressure  which 
must  come  upon  all.  And  it  would  be  no  excuse  for  the 
offices  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  at  Cincinnati  or 
Charleston,  if  refusing  payments  in  coin,  to  plead  either 
too  liberal  discounts  or  too  accommodating  deposits.  At 
some  places,  a  less  rigid  policy  may  be  pursued— because 
that  the  local  banks  have  not  only  the  willingness,  but 
also  the  ability,  to  relieve  the  offices  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  if  unfairly  run  upon:  for  notwithstanding 
all  the  extraordinary  things  which  have  been  fulminated 
against  the  bank,  perhaps  there  is  not  one  business-man 
in  the  whole  country  who  has  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on 
his  mind  concerning  the  solvency  of  the  institution,  and 
especially  with  respect  to  the  safety  of  deposits  made  in 
it,  or  of  its  ample  means  to  redeem  its  notes — 'when  right- 
fully and  reasonably  presented.  The  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  himself,  lias  officially  stated  that  its  stock  is 
worth  more  than  pai — and,  if  such  is  the  fact,  he  must  be 
"written  down  an  ass,"  who  apprehends  a  failure,  on  the 
part  of  the  bank,  to  meet  its  ordinary  engagements,  in  the 
regular  course  of  its  business. 

The  first  letter  is  under  date  of  Cincinnati,  Dec.  20th, 
as  follows,  viz:  "the  bank  is  discounting  no  new  paper 
of  any  consequence,  and  takes  no  bills  of  the  state  banks 
on  deposite,  and  refuses  those  of"  all  the  other  branches, 
except  from  such  persons  as  have  notes  to  pay.  The 
cause  of  all  this  you  will  readily  understand — a  wish  ol 
many  to  run  upon  the  bank;  as  the  great  man  has  inti- 
mated it  is  not  safe.  What  will  be  the  result  I  cannot 
tell;  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  will  add  to  the  present 
difficulties  of  making  collections,  and  cause  more  fai- 
lures." 

The  second,  from  another  mercantile  house  in  the  same 
city,  under  date  of  Dec.  21st,  is  as  follows: 

"The  pressure  here  is  beyond  any  thing  you  can  ima- 
gine, owing  to  the  run  making  on  the  U.  States  brand 
bank  by  the  country  people.  Our  wise  heads,  since  th« 
receipt  of  the  president's  message,  have  endeavored  t( 
impress  on  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  that  the  bank  is  in- 
solvent, and  many  countrymen  refuse  to  take  the  bills 
To  protect  itself,  the  bank  w  ill  receive,  on  deposite,  n't 
paper  of  the  other  banks — no  paper  of  the  local  banks- 
buys  no  drafts,  not  even  at  sight;  and  greatly  curtails  it: 
discounts.  Cincinnati  is  really  an  ill-fated  city,  am 
seems  destined  to  struggle  with  difficulties  almost  unpre 
cedented.  Those  who  pass  through  the  fiery  ordeal  ii 
safety,  will  deserve  well  of  their  country." 

In  the  last  Register,  page  300,  we  stated  that  tin 
committee  of  ways  and  means  of  the  house  of  represen 
tatives  of  S.  Carolina,  had  preferred  as  a  serious  charg 
against  the  office  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  States  at  Charles 
ton,  that  it  would  receive  no  bills  but  its  own,  in  settle 
ments  of  weekly  balances  with  the  local  banks,  &c. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  office  at  Charleston  hav 
published  an  able  and  conclusive  reply  to  these  charges 
pointing  out  certain  material  errors  in  them;  and  shewin 
also  that  its  business  has  been  conducted  in  a  liberal  man 
iter,  kc.  And  as  to  exchanges,  it  is  said,  on  the  part  c 
the  office,  that,  instead  of"  receiving  a  discount  on  bills  c 
exchange  on  the  north,  it  actually  pays  one,  giving  th 
full  amount  for  approved  bills  at  10  days  sight — which  i 
equal  to  20  days  interest  lost  by  the  bank — and  that,  s 
this  rate,  the  office  had  purchased  $88,000  in  bills,  in 
single  day  of  the  past  week,  "nearly  the  whole  ef  which 
it  is  believed,  went  in  payment  for  the  produce  of  th 
south,  principally  for  cotton."  And,  as  the  office  issue 
only  its  own  bills,  unless  otherwise  requested,  it  claim 
the  natural  right  of  receiving  such  bills  in  the  settlemer 
of  balances,  Sec. 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  features  in  the  preser 
charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  is,  that  its  bill 
are  not  made  receivable  at  all  the  offices,  in  the  settlemer 
of  balances,  which  the  vetoed  charter  would  have  pre 
vided  for— but  this  must  be  evident  to  every  th'mkin 
person,  that  the  general  business  of  the  bank  and  its  off 
ces  being  conducted  on  the  principle  of  independer 
establishments,  in  this  respect,  cannot  be  suddenly  chang 
e(] — aut]  that  the  receipt  or  deposite  of  "foreign  branc 
notes"  must  depend  on  the  particular  condition  of  th 
office  at  which  they  are  offered.  Under  the  new  chartei 
had  it  been  approved,  a  different  maimer  of  conductin 
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the  general  business  of  the  bank  would  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  the  bills  of  the  bank  have  had  exactly  the  same 
value  everj  where — as  should  be  the  case. 

Miscellaneous  items  and  scraps  appertaining  to  the 
tariff  subject.  .  ,     . 

Protected  industry,  on  the  land.  The  Si.  Louis  Beacon  denies 
that  the  trade  with  Mexico  is  "carried  on  under  the  protection 
of  escorts  furnished  by  this  government,"  as  stated  in  the  presi- 
dent's annual  message— but  says  that,  "in  the  month  of  June, 
1829,  tin;  government  ordered  four  companies  of  the  regular 
troops,  under  the  command  of  major  Riley,  to  escort  the  traders 
to  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  I  hat  duty 
was  performed,  and  the  same  troops,  in  November,  of  the  same 
year,  bavin*  waited,  on  the  Arkansas,  for  the  arrival  ol  the  re- 
turn caravans,  accompanied  them  to  the  white  settlements. 
This  was  the  last,  and,  if  we  have  not  been  misinformed,  the 
only  occasion  on  which  any  assistance,  by  way  of  military  pro- 
tection, has  been  afforded  by  the  government  to  the  Santa  Fe 

rtri-Vve  only  notice  these  things,  to  invite  Mr. "Ritchie  "to  put 
his  finger  upon  the  article  in  the  constitution"  from  whence  this 
power  to  protect,  and  manner  of  protecting  trade,  was  derived? 

The  same— on  the  water.  The  annual  expense  of  the  squa- 
dron, kept  up  in  the  Mediterranean,  has  an  average  amount  of 
three  times  more  than  is  the  value  of  all  the  productions  of  the 
Unitud  States  sent  into  that  sea— to  the  French  ports  excepted. 
The  intercourse  with  which"  ports,  needs  no  "protection,"  from 
us. 

It  is  lawful,  for  a  ship  of  the  line  to  be  employed  in  giving 
safe  convoy  to  a  schooner— the  whole  worth  of  which,  and  of 
her  cargo,  may  not  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  ship  for  a  single 
day! 

Sound  adricc.  We  trust  that  the  national  councils  will  recol- 
lect lhat  able  navigators  do  not  throw  overboard  cargo  or  guns 
from  the  mere  apprehension  of  a  storm,  or  because  the  storm 
impend*  or  has  begun  to  rage.  They  first  make  every  effort,  of 
power  and  skill  to  weather  it  and  preserve  their  whole  trust. 
The  mutiny  of  a  few  sailors  in  the  forecastle,  a  small  part  of  a 
large  crew,  upon  grounds  condemned  by  all  the  rest,  docs  not 
overawe  a  good  commander;  he  makes  no  concessions,  but  en- 
forces the  laws  and  discipline  of  his  ship. 

The  object  of  propitiation  should  not  be  pursued  hastily  in 
congress.  As  much  as  is  expected  to  be  gained  on  the  one  hand 
may  be  lost  on  the  other.  Discontent  on  this  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac will  subtract  much  from  the  strength  of  the  government  and 
union  against  the  disaffection  in  the  south,  which  strikes  at  the 
vital  principles  and  conservative  faculties  of  our  national  sys- 
tem. The  consequence  of  a  tampering,  truckling,  equivocat- 
ing, manoeuvring  policy  at  this  juncture  would  be  the  loss  of 
the  confidence  and  fealty  of  every  party.  [National  Gaz. 

Old  times.  The  Boston  "Sentinel"  says— "The  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, residents  of  a  rigid  climate,  and  on  an  unproductive 
soil,  depended,  principally,  on  commerce  for  support  before  ma- 
nufactures were  introduced.  Nearly  all  their  resources  were 
suspended  at  once,  with  an  uncertain  issue,  and  an  uncertain 
termination,  by  the  imposition  of  an  unlimited  embargo.  Many 
of  its  citizens,  among  whom  was  the  lion.  Samuel  Dexter,  con- 
sidered the  law  unconstitutional.  It  could  not  be  conceived, 
they  said,  that  a  power  to  "regulate  commerce"  could  be  pro- 
perly construed  into  authority  to  annihilate  or  even  suspend  it. 
The  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  were  irritated  at  being  thus 
placed  in  the  current  to  ruin — they  complained — but  they  did 
not  threaten  nullification,  nor  contemplate  it." 

{^During  the  embargo,  the  "people  of  Massachusetts"  were 
callnd  tories,  and  all  other  sorts  of  hard  names,  because  they 
clamored  for  "free  trade."  "Let  us  alone"  said  they — but  the 
saying  was  pretty  nearly  accounted  treason  in  Virginia  and  the 
rest  of  the  southern  states:  the  right  to  "regulate  trade"  to  pro- 
mote the  "general  welfare,"  we  full-blooded  republicans  all 
said,  would  extend  to  the  destruction  of  trade,  by  an  unlimited, 
or  really  perpetual,  embargo.  And  so  we  managed  matters  that 
we  compelled  the  "people  of  Massachusetts"  to  change  their 
pursuits,  and  go  into  manufactures— for  at  the  time  of  the  em- 
bargo, &c.  it  was  a  sure  sign  of  democratic  purity  to  be  clothed 
In  the  products  of  American  looms.  The  "southerners"  are  the 
authors  and  fathers  of  the  restrict!  re  system— the  sublime  patrons 
of  the  "restrictive  energies"  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States — the  "glorious"  effects  of  which  weall  lauded  totheskies, 
and  proclaimed  witli  cannon,  at  ten  thousand  "fourth  of  July" 
feasts,  and  on  all  other  proper  occasions.  But  now  the  cry  of 
"free  trade"  comes  from  the  south — and  those  who  said  it  was 
"as  plain  as  the  nose  on  a  man's  face"  that  the  power  to  "regu- 
late trade"  was  a  power  to  destroy  trade — equal  to  the  huild- 
ing  of  "a  wall  of  brass  a  thousand  feet  high"  on  the  %vhole  fron- 
tier of  the  United  States,  that  all  foreigners  and  foreign  things 
might  be  excluded,  if  we  pleased now  contend  that  this  pow- 
er to  "regulate  trade"  contains  in  it  no  principle  by  which  trade 
may  be  restricted,  to  promote  the  "general  welfare."  Jt  was 
constitutional  to  stop  all  trade — without  regard  to  Circumstance 
or  time;  but  it  is  unconstitutional  to  limit  trade!  That  is — it 
vas  lawful  to  cut  off  a  man's  head,  hut  is  unlawful  to  touch  a 
sinplc  hair  of  a  dandffo  whiskers,  though  so  eentlyas  with  the  Ml 
tic  fiuger  of  an  "angel"  of  sixteen!    Daniels  have  come  to  judg- 


ment!    They  are  "as    plenty  as  blackberries"— and  will  last 
about  as  long. 

Some  one  said,  that  the  most  ridiculous  thing  that  he  ever 
heard  of  was  a  legacy  of  £  10  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  of  Eng- 
gland.  It  is  more  ridiculous  in  those  who  supported  the  princi- 
ples of  president  Jefferson's  embargo,  to  deny  the  right  of  the  ge- 
neral government  to  "regulate  commerce"  by  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  goods  imported.  It  is  "baby  talk,"  or  the  language  of 
knaves,  to  say— that  congress  may  pass  non  importation  laws 
and  non-intercourse  laws,  and  yet  not  restrict  the  importation 
of  goods!!!  may  build  and  support  a  navy,  for  the  protection  of 
American  interests  at  the  antipodes,  and  yet  not  have  power  to 
protect  American  interests  at  home. 

Anthracite  coal.  The  following  statement  of  the  quantity 
of  anthracite  coal  sent  to  market  in  the  years  1831  and  1832,  as 
near  as  could  be  ascertained,  is  abstracted  from  the  Pottsville 

Journal.  ^ 

1831.  1822. 

Schuylkill,  81,000  tons.  201,000  tons. 

Little  Schuylkill,  14'00° 

Lehigh,  43,000  76,000 

Laekawana,  53,000  85,000 

177,000  379,000 

The  consumption  last  year,  as  near  as  can  be  as- 
certained, was  227,000 

a  152,000 

Showing  an  increase  over  the  consumption  of  last  year  of 
152  000  tons,  and  over  the  supply  of  the  same  year  202,000  tons. 
$J=A11  this  great  interest  is  to  be  hazarded  for  the  benefit 
of  a  "free  trade"  with  England,  and  her  navigating  interests— 
with  the  loss  of  millions  invested  in  lands  and  canals  and  roads 
—and  boats,  and  other  things,  provided  to  carry  on  the  coal 
business;  by  which  more  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
interested,  than  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the 
"nation  of  South  Carolina."  Our  duly  on  coal  is  6  cents  per 
bushel,  or  less  than  200  cents  per  ton,  and  this  is  monstrous; 
the  British  duty  is  960  cents  per  ton— and  that  is  "tree  trade!" 


American  tariff. 
Duty  on  calicoes 

coals 

rice 

tobacco 


British  fr«e  trade. 
8}  cents  sq.  yd.  7  cents  sq.  yd. 


200  cents  ton 
15  percent. 
15  percent. 


■  lumber,  generally  15  per  cent 


—  pork 


fish,  generally 

oil,  whale 

gun  powder 

on  woollens 


cents  lb 
2  cents  lb. 
100  cents  cwt. 
15  cents  gal. 
8  cents  lb. 
50  per  ct.  (on  flour), 


960  cents  ton. 
360  cents  cwt. 
66  cents  lb. 
generally  pro'd 
prohibited, 
prohibited, 
prohibited. 
50  cents  gal. 
14  40  cwt. 
per  cent. 


And  so  we  might  run  through  a  list  of  articles  to  rill  a  page. 

Cotton  crop  of  1832  3.    The  following  is  copied  from  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce: 

Crops  ofrotton  in  the  most  increasing  districts  of  the  U.  States. 
Louisiana^  SmmSlabanutt  Florida.  Georgia.  Total. 
Mississippi. 

1827-8             199,000          72,000           4,000         154,000  429.000 

1828-9            159,000          80,000          5,000        249,000  493,000 

1829-30          183,000        103,000          6,000        253,000  545,000 

1830-1            253,000        113,000        13,000        230,000  609,000 

1831-2            206,000        126,000        23,000        276,000  631,000 
Estimated  for 

1832  3            280,000        145,000        35,000        270,000  730,000 

N.  Alabama  and  Tennessee  (by  representations)  180,000 

Virginia,  N.  and  S.  Carolina  (average  of  last  7  years)  245,000 

Arkansas,  Texas,  &c.  5,000 

Estimate  of  the  new  crop,  bales  1,160,000 

The  gradual  increase  of  crop  is  most  striking  in  the  above  ta- 
ble, more  particularly  in  South  Alabama  and  Florida. 

It  is  remarked,  that  "the  bales  are  every  year  becoming  hea- 
vier." 
In  the  year  1832  the  foreign  export  of  cotton  was 
1831 


891,728 
772,783 


Increase— bales  118,945 

Growth  and  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

Growth.         Consumed  in  the  U.S. 
Total  crop  of  1824-5      bales    560,000 
Do     do         1825^6        do       710,000 

Do    do  1826-7        do       937,000  103,483 

Do    do  1827-8        do       712,000  120,593 

Do    do  1828  9        do       857,741  118,853 

Do    do  1829-30      do       976,845  126,512 

Do     do  1830  31       do    1,038,848  182,112 

Do    do  1831-32      do       987,477  173,800 

[We  believe,  however,  that  the  consumption  was  greater  in  the 
last  than  in  the  preceding  year — if  not  of  bales,  of  pounds  of  cot- 
ton.] 

ftr^-Soutnern  wisdom  believes  that  increased  supplies  of  cot- 
ton have  no  effect  on  prices! 

Prices  of  cotton.  The  price  of  the  various  sorts  of  cotton  are 
oftentimes  desired,  and  when  the  new  proposed  duty  on  cotton 
yarn  (10  per  cent.)  is  considered,  the  value  of  the  material  in 
E  ngland  must  be  regarded  important. 
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The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool,  for  the  week  ending  Nov.  17, 
averaged  as  follows: 

Quality.  Pence  per  lb. 

Sea  islands        -        -        -        -        11  7-8  a  14 

stained        -        -        -  6£  a  7  7-8 

Orleans      -        -        -        -        -  6|  a8£ 

Upland  -  ...         6±  a  7  7-8 

Alabama  -        -        -        -  6J-  a  7f 

Brazil ~i  a  10£ 

Egyptian  -       -       -       -  8f  a  9 

East  India    -        -        -        -        -  5    a  6£ 

We  ask— whether  with  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  cotton  yarn,  it 
may  not  be  expected  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  coarse 
yarns  consumed  in  the  United  States,  will  be  made  out  of  East 
India  cotton?  The  English  have  much  machinery  fitted  for  the 
spinning  of  it.  We  have  none.  And  nobody  will  be  dunce 
enough  to  provide  it — in  the  prospect  before  us.  The  proposed 
duty  on  cotton  yarn,  if  of  the  common  qualities,  will  be  less, 
per  lb.  than  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  American  and 
East  India  cotton. 


Free  trade!  Commerce  in  tin.  Until  the  year  1813,  the  coun- 
ty of  Cornwall,  in  England,  supplied  almost  all  the  markets  in 
the  world  with  the  article  of  tin,  although  the  mines  of  Malac- 
ca and  some  others  in  the  east,  prevented  the  British  possessing 
an  entire  monopoly  of  it.  About  the  period  mentioned,  the 
island  of  Banca  was  conquered  by  the  English,  and  the  produce  of 
the  mines  there  has  since  produced  a  material  change  in  this 
branch  of  industry.  The  East  India  company  who  annually  ex- 
ported to  their  possessions  a  large  quantity  from  Cornwall  have 
ceased  to  purchase  there  since  the  year  1817;  Itanca  now  sup- 
plies all  their  territories.  The  British  miner  is  protected  by  an 
import  duty  on  Jianca  tin  of  £2  10  per  ton,  but  notwithstand- 
ing, the  quantity  of  tin  imported  from  thence  into  England  in 
1831,  and  re  exported  to  other  countries,  amounted  to  15,589 
cwt.  being  more  than  half  the  whole  quantity  of  tin  ore  re-ex- 
ported. [N.  Y.  Courier. 

[{fc^-So  it  is,  that  West  India  sugar  is  protected  against  Hast 
India  sugar,  and  in  a  hundred  other  instances.  But  England 
and  Englishmen  recommend  "fre«  trade"  to  the  American  go- 
vernment and  people.] 

More  of  free  trade.  Steam  flour  mills  on  the  Ganges.  The 
machinery  of  this  spirited  undertaking  the  first  introduction  of 
steam  among  the  natives  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  was  wholly 
prepared  in  this  country.  The  engines  are  of  3-2  horse  power, 
and  the  daily  produce  of  meal  is  about  35  tons.  Of  this  a  large 
proportion  goes  to  supply  the  natives  of  Calcutta  with  a  very 
superior  cheap  food,  which  no  feeling  of  caste  prevents  them 
from  consuming.  Another  portion  supplies  the  demand  of  a 
biscuit-bakery,  from  which  ships  are  furnished  for  their  home- 
ward voyages  with  a  fresh  and  very  superior  biscuit,  at  much 
less  than  the  usual  cost,  and  the  fine  flour  is  brought  to  this  coun- 
try for  the  supply  of  the  power-loom  weavers,  bleachers,  &c; 
forming,  as  it  does,  from  the  extraordinary  strength  of  the  flour, 
the  best  sizing  material  ever  produced,  and  which  is  now  used 
exclusively  by  some  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  Lanca- 
shire. It  cannot  be  used  as  bread  flour,  being  too  stale  on  its 
arrival  in  this  country.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  these 
mills  have  the  effect  of  bringing  forward  another  of  the  almost 
inexhaustible  resources  of  our  Indian  territory,  thereby  afford- 
ing further  means  of  payment  for  British  manufactures,  and  fur- 
nishing employment  for  several  thousand  tons  of  shipping  in  the 
Bengal  trade,  they  scarcely  touch  any  existing  interest  of  our  do- 
mestic economy,  inasmuch  as  they  merely  suj>ply  the  place  in  our 
manufactories  of  a  similar  quantityof  our  flour  from  the  United 
States.  [Edinburgh  Evening  Courant. 


The  Richmond  "Times,"  in  one  of  its  warm  articles  against 
the  "Richmond  Enquirer,"  says— "the  president  can  command 
[command?]  a  majority  as  soon  as  he  wills  it,  and  have  the  sys- 
tem brought  down  to  a  uniform  revenue  standard.  Let  him  do 
it  then,  and  not  talk  about  it.  But  it  seems  strange  that  if  he 
intended  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  a  proper  standard,  which  he 
knew  was  all  that  was  desired  by  the  south,  why  should  he  have 
issued  his  late  'thundering  proclamation!'  Will  the  apostate 
[the  Enquirer]  explain  this? — The  fact  is,  that  gen.  Jackson  is 
looking  more  to  the  elevation  of  that  recreant  traitor  Van  Buren, 
than  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  country.  This  is  the  key 
that  unlocks  the  secrets  of  the  cabal  at  Washington  and  in  this 
city." 

The  "Enquirer"  thus  indirectly  rejoins,  speaking  of  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  21— "Bui  whatever  may  be  the  course 
which  the  legislature  may  ultimately  take,  one  thing  we  under- 
take to  say  is,  that  nullification  will  meet  no  countenance — all 
hands  seem  to  be  raised  against  that  heresy.  It  is  possible,  that 
Virginia  will  offer  her  inediatiou  to  S.  C. 

"What  shall  we  think  of  persons,  who  are  attempting  to  ac- 
count for  the  votes  of  the  legislature  on  party  principles?  Who 
try  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry  of  Van  Burenism?  Such  a  little  idea 
suits  exactly  the  mind  which  entertains  it.  No  generous  or  lofty 
sentiments  can  proceed  from  the  intellect  which  would  conceive 
so  low  a  conceit.  Van  Burenism!  Who  dreams  of  Van  Buren, 
I  at  such  a  great  crisis  as  this?  What  patriot  spirit  can  stoop  to 
serve  the  views  of  any  candidate,  at  a  moment  like  this — when 
every  heart  should  be  devoted  to  the  great  object  of  saving  the 
constitution  and  preserving  the  union?" 


Mr.  Clay  is  often  invoked  to  come  forward  and  again  "save" 
or  serve  his  country,  as  he  did  on  the  Missouri  question!  The 
"Richmond  Enquirer"  of  the  1st  inst.  has  the  following  queer 
paragraph: 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  many  an  eye  is  now  fixed  on 
Henry  Clay.  He  has  the  power  to  do  this  country  much  ser- 
vice at  this  crisis.  But  will  he?  Vet,  if  he  should  again  mistake 
his  true  interest  anil  glory,  we  still  hope  and  believe  that  we  can 
save  the  union  without  him." 

["Hope  to  save  the  union"  without  the  helpof  one  man,  Henry 
Clay!     "That's  a  good  one."] 

A  correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper  says — "What  course 
of  policy  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  will  adopt,  I  am  unable  to  say; 
but  evidently  that  of  great  caution.  They  appear  to  be  waiting 
for  a  developement  of  the  views  of  the  south.  The  principal  part 
of  them  are  the  open  and  avowed  advocates  of  the  "American 
System."  They  have  considered  the  system  as  the  corner 
stone  of  their  party.*  They  have  never  encouraged  the  south  to 
hope  for  an  abandonment,  by  them,  of  their  principles.  They 
opposed  nullification,  while  yet  in  embryo,  in  the  case  of  the 
Georgia  missionaries,"  &c. 

The  United  States  Telegraph  says — "Mr.  Clay  and  his  party 
have  not  abandoned,  nor  will  they  abandon  their  policy.  Nor 
will  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  congress  abandon  it,  un- 
less Virginia  is  bold  and  united  in  opposition  to  it,  and  indicates 
her  determination  to  hold  him  responsible  for  it*  continuance, 
ft  is  in  the  power  of  the  administration  to  repeal  the  tariff'. — 
The  president  can  command  [?]  adecided  majority  in  both  housos 
in  favor  of  a  repeal,  whenever  he  pleases  to  do  so;  but  the 
power  of  the  administration  will  not  bear  upon  the  question 
during  the  present  session,  unless  Mr  Ritchie  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  vote  of  that  state  for  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren."!!.' 

Nullification  and  anti-nullification,  items  and  scraps 
— recorded  as  specimens:  a  few  out  of  mauy- 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Chesterfield  district,  South  Carolina,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed — "That  in  the  present  contro- 
versy between  the  United  States  and  the  nullification  party  of 
South  Carolina,  WE  will  not  submit  to  the  use  of  force  to 
compel  us  to  bear  arms  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may.  And  that  in  tup- 
port  of  this  determination,  we  pledge  each  other  our  "lives,  our 
fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor!" 

The  Augusta  Chronicle  says,  that  "if  the  worst  comes,  Ogle- 
thorp,  Scriven,  Green  and  other  counties  in  Georgia,  will  forth- 
with raise  volunteer  companies  to  offer  to  South  Carolina." 
General  Jackson  is  therefore  warned  not  to  rely  upon  Georgia 
for  any  assistance  against  South  Carolina. 

Napoleon  never  had  as  many  aids-de-camps,  as  the  redoubta- 
ble commander  in-chief  of  the  South  Carolina  nullification  army 
The  Constitutionalist  contains  the  following: 


*It  was  not  &  party  measure,  except  in  the  south.  If  it  had 
been  believed  that  general  Jackson  was  really  opposed  to  that 
system,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  have 
been  elected.  He  was  claimed  in  the  north  and  the  west  as 
being  a  most  decided  friend  of  the  protecting  system;  and  even 
so  late  as  December,  1830,  in  his  annual  message  to  congress, 
he  said— 

"The  power  to  impose  duties  on  imports  originally  belonged 
to  the  several  states.  The  right  to  adjust  those  duties  with  a 
view  to  the  encouragement  of  domestic  branches  of  industry  is 
so  completely  incidental  to  that  power,  that  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  the  one  without  the  other.  The  states 
have  delegated  their  whole  authority  over  imports  to  the  general 
government,  without  limitation  or  restriction,  saving  the  very 

inconsiderable  reservation  relating  to  their  inspection  laws. 

This  authority  having  thus  entirely  passed  from  the  states  the 
right  to  exercise  it  for  the  purpose  of  protection  does  not  exist 
in  them;  and  consequently,  if  it  be  not  possessed  by  the  general 
government,  it  must  be  extinct.  Our  political  system  Would 
thus  present  the  anomaly  of  a  people  stripped  of  the  right  to 
foster  their  own  industry,  and  to  counteract  the  most  selfish 
and  destructive  policy  which  might  he  adopted  by  foreign  na- 
tions. This  surely  cannot  be  the  case:  this  indispensable  power 
thus  surrendered  by  the  states,  must  be  within  the  scope  of  the' 
authority  on  the  subject  expressly  delegated  to  congress. 

"In  this  conclusion,  I  am  confirmed  as  well  by  the  opinions  of 
presidents  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe,  who 
have  each  repeatedly  recommended  the  exercise  of  this  right 
under  the  constitution,  as  by  the  uniform  practice  of  congress, 
the  continued  acquiescence  of  the  states,  and  the  general  un- 
derstanding of  the  people." 

Here  is  contained  every  principle  for  which  Mr.  Clay  ever 
contended.  It  gives  the  fullest  extent  of  power  over  the  sub- 
ject— the  manner  of  using  that  power,  then,  is  the  only  point 
of  difference  between  the  president  and  Mr.  Clay!  But  the 
south  savs  there  is  no  such  power! 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  7th  December, 
1831,  is  as  clear  on  this  as  the  president's  message  of  the  pre- 
ceedin"  vear,  and  he  spoke  feelingly  with  respect  to  "the  vast 
amount  "of  property  employed  [m  manufactures],  upon  the 
faith  of  our  system  of  laws,"  Sic.  Is  this  faith  to  be  violat- 
ed and  the  "ruin"  which  the  secretary  denounced,  to  be  fas- 
tened on  tho  people,  at  the  imperial  demand  of  South  Carolina, 
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"General  orders  liave  hv.cn  issued,  from  the  bead  quarters  of 
the  commander  in-chief,  Columbia,  December '21,  183-2  appoint- 
ing TWENTY-BIGHT  aids  d«  camps  to  that  officer." 

Here  is  at  once  an  army  of  officers.  Troops  in  the  same  ratio 
would  make  Hie  commander  in  chief  as  absolute  a  dictator, 
throughout  the  union,  as  he  assumes  to 


have  seen;  they  are  more  determined  than  ever  "to  resist  even 
unto  blood."  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  lay  in  provisions  for 
a  sieger  Our  ea.-ile  will  be  well  filled  In  case  of  an  attack.  I 
have  offered  rooms  to  ail  our  nearest  friends.  1  must  furnish 
nee,  and   we  are  to  get  beef  front  Woodstock.     We  will  have 


Soutli  Carolina. 
[Globe. 

At  a  large  general  meeting  of  the  people  of  Monongalia  coun- 
ty, Virginia,  it  was 

"Resolced,  That  this  meeting  entirely  approves  of  the  views 
and  opinions  advanced  by  the  president  of  the  United  States:' 
that  these  views  contain  a  correct  form  of  our  government,  and 
that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  sustain,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  views 
of  the  president,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  preserve  inviolate  the  union  of  the  same.'1 

The  editor  of  the  Quebec  Gazette,  after  reading  the  nullify- 
ing news  in  the  papers  of  the  United  .States,  observes:  "We 
hope  that  the  fabric  of  reason  and  justice,  which  was  raised  in 
North  America  for  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  which  has 
now  long  secured  peace  and  freedom  for  millions,  is  not  to  be 
overthrows,  for  the  purpose  of  making  North  America  what 
Europe  has  been— the  seat  of  personal  wars  and  oppressions." 
At  a  very  large  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Augusta  county, 
Virginia,  the  following,  among  other  resolutions  were  passed— 
Resolced,  That  the  conduct  of  South  Carolina,  in  attempting 
to  "nullify"  the  acts  of  the  general  government,  and  in  declar- 
ing her  determination  to  resist  their  execution  within  her  ter- 
ritory, is  a  plain  and  palpable  violation  of  her  constitutional  ob- 
ligations, and  cannot  be  assented  to  by  the  people  of  the  other 
states,  without  a  surrender  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  the 
blessings  of  that  union,  which  was  established  by  the  united 
exertions,  perils,  sacrifices  and  deliberate  consent  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

.Resolved.  That  if  S.  Carolina  has  a  moral  right  of  resorting 
to  the  "ultima  ratio,"  and  of  overturning  her  government  when 
it  becomes  intolerably  oppressive,  that  Virginia,  and  the  other 
states  of  the  union  have,  in  addition  to  the  rights  Of  the  union 
and  security  conferred  upon  them  by  the  federal  compact,  the 
moral  right  of  self-preservation;  and,  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and 
of  an  enlightened  liberty,  of  preserving  by  iorce,  if  necessary, 
that  government  upon  which  they  believe  the  strength,  the  free- 
dom, and  the  happiness  of  these  United  States  essentially  and 
palpably  depend.  That  Virginia  and  the  other  states  have  as 
perfect  a  right  to  judge  of  the  obligations  of  the  federal  compact, 
and  to  decide  when  such  obligations  cease,  as  South' Carolina; 
-and  that  the  moral  right  of  any  state  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  fe- 
deral government  must  always  rest,  upon  circumstances,  of 
which  to  admit  that  a  single  state  may  lie  the  sole  judge,  would 
recognize  a  doctrine  equivalent  to  "nullification,'"  and  would  im- 
mediately expose  us  to  a;l  those  evils  which  the  federal  consti- 
tution was  intended  to  avert. 

Resolved,  That  the  late  proclamation  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  firm,  temperate  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
friettds  of  union  and  liberty,  setting  forth  at  a  proper,  though 
critical  period,  his  unavoidable  and  constitutional  obligations  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  should  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  general  government  fail  by  measures  of  con- 
ciliation and  peace,  to  avert  the  acknowledged  evils  of  its  exe 
cution,  that  we  are  prepared  to  sustain  the  president  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  limited  means  and  influence  in  this  unhappy  but  im- 
perative alternative;  to  tin;  doctrine  of  South  Carolina,  which 
is  disunion,  and  a  .premature  surrender  of  our  federal  compact 
and  experiment. 

A  few  days  ago  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn had  been  burned  in  effigy  in  Spartansburg,  South  Carolina. 
It  is  now  said  that  at  Suinpterville,  in  the  same  state,  the  pre- 
sident's proclamation  was  burnt  amid  the  hisses  of  the  citi 
zens.    All  wrong! 

A  correspondent  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  says: 
■"Suppose  the  state  of  Louisiana  should  take  it  into  her  head 
to  secede  from  the  union,  for  some  offence,  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  laws  passed  by  congress.  She  then  being  a 
sovereign  state,  levies  a  toll  upon  all  vessels  which  go  down  the 
Mississippi  river.  Now,  what  I  wish  to  ask  is,  can  she  secede? 
Next,  how  came  she  one  of  the  states  of  this  union?  And  then 
I  would  ask,  whether  the  creature  can  destroy  its  creator?  Did 
she  not  take  her  place  among  the  states  of  this  union  under 
the  constitution?  If  she  should  secede,  what  would  be  her  con- 
dition? Is  she  a  part  of  the  national  domain  or  not?  And  if  not 
•who  owns  the  soil  upon  which  her  inhabitants  live?  And  if 
■she .is  a  sovereign  stale,  and  has  a  r iirlit  to  secede,  what  portion 
ofthe  public  lands,  of  the  naval  and  military  forces,  and  ot  the 
treasury  belong  to  her?  If  she  lias  a  right  to  go,  she  has  a  right 
to  a  portion  of  the  public  property.  It  appears  to  me,  my  dear 
sirs,  that  if  the  right  of  secession  be  true,  this  union  is  nut  a  go- 
vernment." 


many  stout  hearts  among  us.  It  is  proposed  to  have  some  of 
our  windows  with  iron  bars,  (all  in  the  lower  story),  then  we 
will  feel  quite  safe.  I  confess  that  I  feel  no  fears  at  all.  I 
dreaded  the  cholera  much  more,  and  hope  and  trust  we  will  be 
guided  through  our  difficulties  sooner  than  we  expect.  *  * 
Stand  by  your  country  at  all  hazards,  and  I  will 
Yours,  with  sincere  affection." 
The  union  party  in  South  Carolina,  in  order  to  test  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  state  in  relation  to  the  nullification  ordinance 
and  acts,  have  resolved  to  offer  candidates  for  congress  in  every 
district  in  the  state,  at  the  ensuing  election.  The  candidates 
are  already  selected.  Messrs.  Drayton,  Blair  and  Mitchell  are 
to  hi;  supported  again  in  their  several  districts  for  re-election; 
judge  linger  is  to  oppose  Mr.  Felder,  col.  Allston  to  oppose  Mr. 
Barnwell,  general  Starling  Tucker  to  oppose  gen.  Griffin,  col. 
Grisham  to  oppose.  Mr.  Davis,  col.  Williams  to  oppose  the  nul- 
lification candidate  in  Mr.  Nuckolls'  district,  and  col.  Griffin  to 
oppose  Mr.  McDuffie. 

The  Greenville  (8.  C.)  Mountaineer  says,  that  the  people  of 
Greenville  are  'ready  to  march  at  a  minute's  warning,  in  de- 
fence of  that  government,  which  they  now  see  there  is  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy,"— and  as  "indignant  beyond  measure,  at  the 
proceedings  of  a  faction  in  South  Carolina,  who  have  been 
styling  themselves  the  state — assuming  the  authority  of  a  des- 
pot, and  speaking  in  the  language  of  a  master."  It  adds  that 
"many  who  have  hitherto  been  acting  with  the  nullifiers,  are 
now  ready  for  any  extremity  in  defence  of  their  union  and  civil 
liberty;"  and  that  "no  union  man  in  the  district,  and  very  few 
nullifiers,  would  shoulder  a  musket  and  fight  against  the  star- 
spangled  banner." 

Resolutions  at  Wheeling,  Virginia: 

Resolced,  That  we  view  with  horror  the  revolutionary  pro- 
ceedings of"  the  convention,  and  that  the  doctrines  avowed  and 
the  principles  advocated  by  said  convention  are  hostile  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  unless  met  and  repelled 
by  the  firmness  and  patriotism  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
must  lead  to  the  destruction  of  our  government  and  the  prostra- 
tion of  our  liberties. 

Resolved,  That  we  hail  the  proclamation  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  as  containing  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
an  able,  just  and  patriotic  exposition  of  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States;  that  it  is  a  paper  that 
comes  home  to  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  every  unprejudiced 
patriot.  That  in  issuing  it,  the  president  consulted  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  nation,  and  is  entitled  to  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of 
every  citizen. 

The  "Richmond  Enquirer"  is  laboring  to  prove  that  "nullifi- 
cation is  not  the  rightful  remedy."  It  is  of  no  use — whether  it 
is,  or  is  not,  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Many  meetings  have  been  held  in  North  Carolina  against  nul- 
lification.    The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen: 

Guard,of  Wayne,  county,  taking  into  consideration 
the  alarming  situation  to  which  the  agitations  of  South  Carolina 
arc  bringing  our  beloved  country,  feel  themselves  bound  to  ex- 
press their  abhorrence  of  the  doctrines  of  nullification  and 
secession,  as  adopted  by  the  convention  of  South  Carolina;  and 
Resolved,  unanimously,  That  we  will,  in  our  corporate  and 
individual  capacities,  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States — hold  the  union  sacred — obey  and  enforce  the  laws  our 
constitutional  federal  government  have  or  may  enact. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  worthy 
of  our  full  respect  and  confidence,  and  shall  command  our  sup- 
port and  services  if  the  exigencies  of  our  country  require  it. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  signed  by  the  commis- 
sioned officers  ofthe  troop,  and  copies  sent  to  papers  in  Raleigh, 
Newbern  and  Fayetteville  for  publication. 

S.  A.  Andrews,  captain. 


Waynesboro',  Bee.  29,  1832. 


J.  H.    Whitfield,   1st  lieut. 
2d  lieutenant  absent. 
J.   C.  Slocumb,  3d  lieut. 
Wm.  K.  Lane,  cornet. 


The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  fro  n  a  lady  in  this  city  to 
her  husband,  a  member  ofthe  legislature,  at  Columbia,  was 
published  in  the  Columbia  Telescope,  of  the  25tb  ult. 

"  Ckarleston,  Dec.  18,  1832. 

"My  dear  husband— The  president's  proclamation  was  re- 
ceived here  on  Sunday.  Von  have,  no  doubt,  seen  by  the 
papers  that  we  are  to  have  five  companies  of  artillery  sent  on 
against  us  immediately.  The  proclamation  has  not  intimidated 
any  of  the  state  rights  party,  that  is  judging  from  the.  ladies    1 


At  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  different  denomina- 
tions, and  from  distant  places,  held  at  the  seat  of  government, 
in  North  Carolina,  a  preamble  atid  resolutionn  were  adopted, 
declaring  that  "the  political  state  of  our  beloved  country  pre- 
sents at  this  moment  a  most  portentous  aspect,  denoting  the 
probatde  approach  of  a  crisis  in  which  our  domestic  tranquillity 
—glorious  union— and  high  destiny  as  a  nation,  may  be  endan- 
gered by  civil  dis  ension  and  sectional  insubordination,"  and 
recommending  "to  the  Christian  community  of  that  state,  that 
during  the  ensuing  year,  the  first  sabbath  of  every  month  be  ob- 
served as  a  season  of  special  supplication  to  God,  when  united 
prayers  and  intercessions  of  the  closet,  the  social  meeting  and 
the  public  sanctuary  shall  be  offered  up  on  behalf  of  our  com- 
mon country,  and  for  all  in  authority;  that  being  delivered  from 
strife  and  every  evil  work,  we  may  be  permitted  to  lead  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty." 

In  speaking  ofthe  use  which  the  nullifiers  make  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's name,  the  Globe  says; 
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"The  truth  in,  this  whole  doctrine  of  nullification  is  purloined, 

as  it  were,  from  Mr.  Jeffertton't  uniittered  and  undigested  thoughts. 
What  a  man  writes  and  never  publishes,  is  like  what  a  man  thinks 
and  never  speaks.  The  ground  never  was  assumed  hy  him  in 
any  public  speech  or  document,  and  this  resolution,  never  offer- 
ed to  any  body  of  men,  but  found  among  his  private  papers. 
proves  only  what  was  at  one  lime  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  and 
not  what  were  his  settled  opinions.  For  them,  we  must  look  to 
his  public  documents  and  public  acts,  in  none  of  which  is  the 
least  trace  of  this  mischievous  doctrine." 

From  the  Knoxville  (Tcnn.)  Republican.  It  is  really  amusing 
to  see  the  somersets  which  have,  been  caused  by  the  proclama- 
tion, amongst  those  who  have  always  made  their  opinions  con- 
form to  what  they  believed  to  be  the  opinions  of  gen.  Jackson. 
Not  a  few  individuals, in  this  section  of  the  country,  a  short 
time  since,  were  advocating  the  South  Carolina  doctrine.  But 
mot,  scarcely  a  solitary  milliner  can  be  found — a  wonderful 
change  has  be-en  wrought — and  if  the  proclamation  has  caused 
as  great  a  revolution  in  the  minds  of  the  nulliiiers  in  every'other 
section  of  the  United  States,  as  it  has  here,  no  danger  need  be 
apprehended  from  nullification.  It  is  true,  the  little  nullies 
here  did  not  come  over  to  the  right  side,  until  the  eleventh 
hour;  but  still,  we  hope  the  national  republicans  will  treat  them 
with  hospitality.  Some  of  them  were  guilty  of  no  offence 
whatever,  in  embracing  the  doctrines  of  nullification,  because 
it  is  several  years  since  they  were  allowed  to  think  for  them 
selves,  and  when  they  "barked  up  the  wrong  tree,"  it  was  only 
in  obedience  to  the  command  of  their — not  much  more  sagacious 
—masters,  who  mistook  the  signs  of  the  times. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer.  "It  is  curious  to  observe 
the  changed  tone  of  the  administration  presses  since  nullifica- 
tion has  become  serious,  if  not  formidable.  It  will  be  femem 
bend,  that  general  Hayne's  speech  on  the  Moor  of  the  senate, 
Which  drew  out  the  eloquent  reply  of  Mr.  Webeter,  was  among 
the  first  public  efforts  of  nullification.  At  that  time,  however, 
the  administration  and  its  organs  took  part  with  general  limine, 
advocated  his  doctrines,  and  denounced  those  of  Mr.  Webster. 
To  such  an  extent,  was  this  carried,  that  the  Portland  Argus,  a 
hot  headed  administration  journal,  had  gen.  Hawie's  speech 
printed  upon  satin,  and  forwarded  him  a  copy  of  it,  which  elicit- 
ed a  complimentary  reply,  which  was  published.  How  are  the 
tables  changed!  The.  same  journals  that  lauded  Mr.  Hayne  and 
his  early  doctrines  of  state;  rights  and  reserved  powers,  assail 
him  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  laud  in  terms  equally  immo- 
derate, the  doctrines  and  sentiments  of  Webster,  which  they  be- 
fore abused." 

From  the  Georgia  (Jlugusla)  Courier. 

Is  it  possible?  Can  it  be  believed?  In  the  face  of  this  com- 
munity, the  William  Seabrook, capt.  Dubois,  With  governor  Ha- 
milton on  board,  on  leaving  our  wharf  on  Saturday  morning  last, 
hoisted  the  United  States  flag,  «mon  down,  vithtlie  revolution- 
ary tri-color  J  lying  over  it!  The  indignation  we  feel  in  common 
with  an  insulted  community,  does  not  allow  us  to  speak  another 
word  concerning  such  an  outrage. 

[The  fact  above  stated  is  admitted— but  the  captain  of  the 
boat  says  that  it  was  a  "Wunder"  committed  by  the  person  who 
hoisted  the  flag.] 

On  the  subject  of  the  proposed  mediation  by  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  between  the  slate  of  South  Carolina  and  the  United 
States,  we  find  the  following  pithy  remarks  in  the  Pennsylvania 
(Pittsburgh)  Advocate  which  has  just  eome  to  hand: 

"Much  has  been  said  about  Virginia  mediation,  and  Virginia 
influence;  but  the  time  has  gone  by,  when  Virginia  can  be  the 
arbiter  of  the  union.  Her  '98  resolutions  will  not  answer  the 
nulliiiers,  for  the  reason  that  the  venerable  nnd  patriotic  author 
of  those  resolutions  (who  might  be  presumed  to  know  some- 
thing about  his  own  meaning),  gave  them  a  different  construc- 
tion from  that  given  to  them  by  tin'  nulliiiers.  Virginia  arbitra- 
tion will  not,  then-lore,  be  greatly  relied  upon.  An  interested 
party  is  not  very  apt  to  be  a  disinterested  arbitrator:  and,  at  all 
events,  no  arbitration  can  be  needed,  when  the  onlv  question  is. 
Whether  the  laws  of  tin-  United  States  shall  or  shall  not  be  exe- 
cuted and  enforced.  Virginia  was  not  very  forward  in  offering 
her  arbitration,  at  the  time  Pennsylvania  was  at  issue  with  the 
general  government  in  the  Olmstead  cast;  nor  did  Ohio  feel  any 
benefit  from  her,  as  an  arbiter,  when  she  levied  and  collected  a 
lax  from  the  United  States  bank.  In  both  these  eases,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  were  compelled  to  recede  from  the  ground  they 
hail  taken,  although  possessed  of  ten  times  the  physical  force 
that  can  be  claimed  by  South  Carolina— and  South  Carolina 
must  do  the  sayne." 

The  following  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  communication,  in 
the  ''Richmond  Enquirer." 

Jiln-ays  having  the  cue! 

The  last  time  Mr.  Calhoun  visited  this  city,  it  is  said  that  he 
was  constantly  harping  on  the  distribution  of  a  fund  for  internal 
improvement— then  falsely  cried  up  as  the  hobby  of  gen.  Jack- 
son.    Mr.  C.  took  up  a  high  key— as  ruinous  to  the  south,  &c. 

Yesterday,  it  is  said,  Mr.  C.  again  got  the  cue,  and  dilated  on 
the  mischiefs  of  the   president's  proclamation— as  fatal  to  the 
interests  of  what  he  called  the  slave,  (or  black  states). 
"Always  harping  on  my  daughter."— Hamlet. 

Capt.Phit.ip  Frkneau,  a  gallant  revolutionary  soldier,  and 
patriotic  poet,  died  at  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  on  the  18th  Dec. 


last,  aged  about  80  years.  Me  came  to  his  death  in  consequence 
of  losiiiL'  his  way,  and  gelling  mired  in  a  bog,  in  the  evening, 
where  he  was  found  lifeless  next  morning. 

Appointments,  Inj  the  president,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate.  Saul  Alley,  of  New  York,  Hartuiaii  Kuhn,  Henry  D. 
Gilpin  and  John  T.  Sullivan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Hugh  McEl- 
derry,  of  Baltimore,  to  be  directors  of  the  bank  of  the  U    States 

for  the  year  1833. 

Wool.  Very  large  supplies  are  now  receiving  in  England  from 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land.  The  quality  is 
good— and  worth  from  \s.  5rf.  to  -2s.  Id.  per  lb. 

New  York.  Silas  Wright,  jun.  has  been  elected  a  senator 
of  the  United  States,  in  plaee  of  governor  Marcy,  resigned. — 
for  Mr.  Wright  123— aH  others  31.  Mr.  Wright  was  a  member 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  of  the  committee  on  manu- 
factures, in  18-28. 

Petitions  have  already  been  presented  to  the  legislature  of 
New  York  for  the  incorporation  of  thirty  four  new  banks] 

Maryland.  James  Thomas,  esq.  of  St.  Marv's  county,  has 
been  elected  governor  of  this  state.  For  Mr.  Thomas  69  votes,— 
and  there  were  14  blanks. 

We  have  a  full  copy  of  the  treasurer's  report— but  can  now 
only  give  the  following  brief  abstract  from  the  "Chronicle."— 
The  officer  at  the  head  of  this  department  well  deserves  the 
public  confidence  which  is  so  cheerfully  awarded  him.  The 
investment  of  the  money  derived  from  the  3  per  cent,  stocks, 
makes  a  difference  of  about  7,000  dollars  a  year  to  the  treasury'. 
The  finances  of  the  state  are  in  excellent  condition. 

"By  the  report  of  tin!  treasurerof  Maryland,  it  appears  that  he 
received  up  to  the  1st  of  December,  183-3,  .$1506,077  55;  of  which 
there  were  $368,150  84,  from  the  payment  by  government  of  the 
3  per  cents,  and  other  items  not  included  in  the  ordinary  re- 
venue; leaving  for  the  amount  of  the  revenue  which  accrued 
and  was  paid  daring  the  past  year,  the  sum  of  $219,961  84.  The 
receipts  of  the  year  added  to  the  former  balances  in  the  treasury, 
make  the  aggregate  sum  of  $683,255  19.  The  disbursements 
during  the  same  period  amount  to  $631,928  39;  leavinga  balance 
in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  December,  183-2.  of  $3,880  87.  Under 
the  head  of  disbursements  is  included  deposits  at  5  per  cent,  in 
the  Union  bank  and  bank  of  Maryland,  to  the  amount  received 
for  the  3  per  cents. 

Virginia.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  "federal  rela- 
tions" is  still  under  lengthy  debate.  It  is  not  yet  resolved  that 
the  "ancient  dominion"  shall  send  an  embassy  to  the  "nation 
of  South  Carolina,"  begging  the  latter  to  "hold!" 

These  are  the  days  of  strange  things. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company,  notwithstand- 
ing their  disrespectful  behaviour  to  the  legislature  of  Maryland. 
as  stated  in  the  message  of  gov.  Howard,  have  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  relieve  them  from  a  certain  condition  of  their  original 
charter,  (as  to  finishing  a  certain  part  of  the  work  in  a  limited 
time),  by  a  non-compliance  with  which  we  understand  that  Hit 
charter  may  be  forfeited.     They  ought  to  have  thought  of  this  a 

little  while  ago.     We  wish  no  hindrance  to  this  company bin 

hope  they  will  get  a  lesson  on  courtesy  and  accommodation  from 
the  legislature  of  the  state,  that  will  be  effectual,  and  permit  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company  to  proceed  westward  in 
the  valley  of  the  Potomac;  and  there  is  room  enough  for  both 
works — if  both  shall  be  persevered  in. 

Ai&BAMA.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature  tc 
regulate  the  commissions  of  merchants  at  Mobile,  and  to  impose 
a  heavy  penalty  on  any  one  taking  more  than  one  per  cent,  foi 
commissions,  even  by  contract!  And  this  bill,  it  is  said,  has  pass 
ed  one  branch  of  the  legislature  by  a  large  majority!  It  is  pro' 
bahle  that  the  maker  and  endorsers  of  this  bill  are  sturdy  advo- 
cates for  "free  trade."  Why  have  they  not  also  regulated  the 
price  of  lands,  and  slave:-,  and  cotton? 

Missouri.  According  to  a  census  recently  taken  under  a  law 
of  the  state,  the  population  appears  as  follows: 

White  males  76,000 

females  67,373 

Slaves  32,184 

Free  persons  of  color  681 

176,236 
The  U.  States  census  in  1830  shewed  an  aggregate  of  only 
140,455 — which  number  was  then  thought  to  be  below  the  real 
amount. 

The  Cherokees.  The  following  lamentable  information  is 
from  the  Augusta  Courier  of  January  4: 

"A  passenger  in  the  stage  last  night,  who  came  through  tire 
Cherokee  nation,  says  that  there  was  great  excitement  there, 
Some  person  who  had  drawn  a  tract  of  land,  on  which  were 
improvements,  attempted  to  take  (probably)  violent  possession. 
and  was  resisted  by  the  Indians;  and  that  two  families,  consist- 
ing of  nine  persons,  had  been  massacred  by  the  enraged  savages, 
He  says  the  Georgia  guard  is  in  close  pursuit  of  the  murderers.': 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 
From  London  papers  to  the  23d  Nov.  inclusive. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM,  &C. 

Private  letters  state,  from  the  Hague,  that  the  English  and 
French  ambassadors,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  Holland,  have 
delayed  their  departure  for  the  present. 

The  French  army  entered  Belgium  on  the  15th  November— 
the  whole  force  amounting  to  lour  divisions  of  infantry,  each 
about  12,000  men;  two  divisions  of  heavy  ami  three  brigades  of 
light  cavalry,  making  about  7,000  horse,  with  80  field  pieces, 
forming  a  grand  total  of  nearly  48,000  infantry  and  10,000  horse, 
or  nearly  60,000  men  of  all  arms  and  denominations. 

The  French  papers  announce  that  a  Prussian  army  of  obser- 
vation, amounting  to  nearly  100,000  men,  is  to  occupy  Venloo, 
Limburg  and  Liege. 

The  total  amount  of  the  French  force  before  Antwerp  was 
55,000  men,  of  whom  12,500  were  cavalry.  The  Dutch  general 
Chasse  announces  to  the  garrison,  the  approach  of  the  French 
army,  "in  order  to  compel  us,  if  possible,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
surrender  the  fortress."  He  adds,  "full  of  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  our  cause,  we  shall  intrepidly  await  this  army;"  and 
thus  concludes, — "Let  us  form  the  unalterable  resolution  to 
defend  ourselves  with  manly  courage  to  the  last  extremity." 
The  order  of  the  day  at  Breda,  breathes  a  like  spirit  of  indomita- 
ble resolution. 

The  English  and  French  frigates  aro  spread  along  the  Dutch 
coast,  and,  it  was  expected  would  capture  several  East  India- 
men,  about  to  arrive. 

Marshal  Gerard  was  to  summon  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  on  the 
21st  Nov.  It  was  believed  that  hostilities  would  thereafter  im- 
mediately take  place. 

Accounts  from  Amsterdam  announce  that  king  William  has 
given  orders  for  all  the  old  vessels  in  the  different  ports  of  Hol- 
land to  be  sent  into  the  Scheldt.  These  vessels,  it  is  said,  are 
to  be  filled  with  stones,  and  sunk,  to  block  up  a  passage  of  the 
river  at  a  point  where  it  is  narrowest.  "If  this  measure  be  ex- 
ecuted," says  one  letter,  "William  may  give  up  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp  to  Leopold,  for  he  will  have  destroyed  the  town." 

The  Prussian  State  GaKette  of  Nov.  11th  contains  an  official 
announcement,  that  "the  king,  conformably  to  the  declarations 
which  he  has  made  on  every  occasion,  and  in  concert  with  Aus- 
tria and  Russia,  has  caused  notice  to  be  given  to  the  govern- 
ments of  England  and  France,  that  he  must  refuse  to  coercive 
measures  not  only  all  kind  of  co  operation,  hut  also  his  assent; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  resolved  to  place  a  corps  of 
observation  on  the  Maes,  in  order  to  be  ready,  on  the  entry  of  a 
French  army  into  Belgium,  to  avert  the  eventual  consequences 
which  the  intended  military  operations  might  have  with  respect 
;o  the  tranquillity  of  Germany,  and  of  his  majesty's  dominions, 
md  to  the  general  peace." 

from  the  supplement  to  the  Journal  dc  la  Hayc. 

"The  Hague,  Nov.  13. 
'We  William,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
prince  of  Orange  Nassau,  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg!),  &c. 
&c.  &c. 

"Considering  that  the  governments  of  France  and  Great  Bri- 
ain  have  laid  an  embargo  on  the  ships  and  cargoes  belonging  to 
he  Netherlands,  either  now  in  the  ports  of  those  kingdoms,  or 
vhich  may  enter  them: 

"Wishing  constantly  to  render  homage  to  the  principles  of 
;quity  and  of  justice  which  we  have  adopted  as  the  basis  of  our 
;oyemment,  as  well  as  efficaciously  to  protect  the  interests  of 
Nir  faithful  subjects: 

"On  the  report  of  our  minister  of  finance,  and  of  our  connexi- 
on of  state  charged  ad  interim  with  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
uent  of  national  industryand  the  colonies,  we  have  decreed 
nd  do  decree: — 

"Art.  1.  All  French  and  English  vessels  at  present  in  our  tcr- 
itories  shall  quit  then;  within  three  days  at  the  latest  after  the 
otice  which  for  that  purpose  shall  be  given  to  the  captains  of 
uch  vessels. 

"2.  All  the  vessels  navigating  under  the  flags  of  the  two  na- 
ions  mentioned  in  art.  1,  and  which  iaay  arrive  from  sea  in  the 
>*»therland  territories,  shall  be  sent  back,  and  shall  not  he  ad- 
nitted  till  the  ships  under  the  Netherland  flag  shall  he  allowed 
s  before,  to  enter  freely  the  ports  of  England  and  France.  ' 
"3.  We  reserve  to  ourselves  to  adopt  in  this  respect  such  ul- 
Brior  measures  as  we  may  judge  suitable  according  to  cireuni- 
tances. 

"The  departments  of  finance  and  of  the  marine  are  char»cd 
nth  the  execution  of  the  present  arrete,  which  shall  he  inserted 
i  the  State  Bulletin. 
Done  at  the  Hague  the  16th  November,  1832,  the  19th  of  our 

■iga-  «t>    .,     ,  WILLIAM. 

"By  the  king. 

(Signed)  "J.  G.  De  Met  Va*  Strkkikkrk. 

"Published  the  1/th  of  November,  1832. 

"The  secretary  of  state. 

"J.   G.   DE   MkY    VlN   SlRKKI  KKKK." 

The  condition  of  the  people  of  Antwerp,  (fearing  the  bom- 
irdinent  of  the  citadel),  is  very  distressing— but  most  of  them 
icmto  have  fled  to  the  country,  in  terror;  and  those  who  re- 
tained were  without  employment,  and  in  instant  apprehension 
r  danger.  The  French  calculate  the  capture  of  the  citadel  at 
te  loss  of  4,000  men,  and  a  long  bombardment.  Their  train  of 
rtillery  is  splendid— and  they  will  know  the  uses  of  it.  All  the 
reets  of  Antwerp  are  closed  up  with  barricades  and  stockades 
ad  many  places  have  been  rendered  bomb  proof.    Old  general 


Chasse,  who  commands  the  citadel,  is  considered  as  a  very  brave, 
if  not  a  desperate,  man— who  will  bury  himself  in  the  ruins  of 
the  fortress,  rather  than  yield  it. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  news  from  this  country  is  unimportant.  There  had  been 
some  small  affairs  between  the  parties — but  without  any  deci- 
sive results.  Some  of  Miguel's  troops  had  joined  Pedro;  but  the 
latter  was  too  weak  to  leave  his  defences  at  Oporto. 

SPAIN. 

This  kingdom  appears  to  be  in  a  much  confused  state,  and 
miserable.  The  queen,  as  regent,  has  sided  with  the  liberals; 
the  party  of  Carlos  is  supported  by  the  priests— and  many  con- 
spiracies are  spoken  of.  The  queen,  in  case  of  the  decease  of 
the  king,  wishes  to  secure  the  throne  for  her  daughter,  yet  a 
small  child;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  succession,  in  the 
contingency  stated,  will  produce  a  civil  war. 

FRANCE. 

An  attack  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  king  on  the  19th.  A 
person  from  the  crowd  deliberately  discharged  a  pistol  at  him, 
but  missed  the  mark.  The  assassin  was  arrested.*  The  king  saw 
the  man  who  fired  at  him,  and  displayed  the  utmost  coolness  on 
the  occasion.  When  he  announced  that  he  was  not  hurt,  there 
was  a  loud  shout  of  "vive  le  roi!"  This  took  place  as  he  was 
proceeding  to  open  the  chambers.  There  arc  long  accounts  of 
this  occurrence.  One  says — "It  appears  that  the  author  of  the 
crime  was  constantly  surrounded  by  about  thirty  individuals, 
who,  to  avert  suspicion,  shouted  'vive  le  roi!'  The  assassin,  in 
order  to  place  himself  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  spectators  as 
the  king  was  passing,  rudely  pushed  back  a  young  female  re- 
cently arrived  at  Paris,  and  stationed  himself  behind  a  soldier 
and  a  corporal  of  the  line.  The  young  woman  was  obliged  to 
stand  tiptoe,  and  to  look  over  the  assassin's  shoulder  to  sec  the 
king.  Suddenly  she  perceived  him  stretch  out  his  arm  with  a 
pistol,  which  was  aimed  at  the  king.  She  seized  his  arm,  but 
the  pistol  had  gone  off.  Upon  this  the  assassin  violently  pushed 
forward  the  two  soldiers  who  stood  before  him,  and  mixed  again 
with  the  crowd." 

After  the  young  woman  had  made  her  statement  at  the  police 
office,  she  experienced  a  violent  nervous  attack.  On  the  return 
of  the  king  she  was  visited  by  their  majesties  andmadame  Ade- 
laide, who  paid  her  every  attention.  Her  name  is  mademoiselle 
Boury,  daughter  of  a  post-master  in  the  environs  of  Dunkirk. 

The  duchess  of  Berri  is  elegantly  accommodated — but  was 
much  affected  to  find  that  the  windows  of  her  apartments  were 
secured  with  iron  bars. 

Opening  of  the  French  chambers. 
Paris,  Monday  19.  A  crowd  assembled  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  The  doors  were 
opened  at  11  o'clock,  immediately  after  which  the  tribunes 
were  entirely  filled.  At  2  o'clock,  the  firing  of  cannon  announc- 
ed the  approach  of  the  king.  The  deputations  went  out  to  meet 
him. 

The  queen,  accompanied  by  her  children  and  madame  Ade- 
laide, came  into  the  tribune  which  had  been  reserved  for  her. 

The  king  entered  the  chamber  immediately  after.  He  wore 
the  uniform  of  the  national  guard,  and  was  preceded  by  the 
grand  deputations,  and  followed  by  a  numerous  staff.  He  was 
greeted  by  the  cries  of  "vive  le  roi!"\vhich  burst  forth  from  every 
part  ol  tl  ■  chamber.  His  majesty  uncovered  and  took  his  scat 
on  the  throne.  He  then  said  to  the  peers  and  deputies,  "gentle- 
men, be  seated;"  and  then  covering  himself  again,  delivered  the 
following  speech  with  a  steady  voice: — 

"Gentlemen— I  am  glad,  after  a  long  separation,  again  to  have 
recourse  to  your  wisdom  and  support.  In  the  interval  my  go- 
vernment has  been  exposed  to  serious  trials.  It  has  overcome 
them  by  its  own  strength;  it  has  triumphed  over  factions. 

"Deceived  by  the  generosity  of  our  institutions,  by  our  re- 
spect for  the  guarantees  of  public  rights,  they  have-  miscalculat- 
ed the  strength  of  a  legal  and  moderate  policy.     In  Paris,  in  the 

name  of  the  republic— in   the  west,  in  the  name  of  the  c< ter 

revolution— they  have  attacked  by  force  of  arms  the  established 
order. 

"The  attempts  at  republicanism,  as  well  as  counter  revolu- 
tion, have  been  quelled. 

"The  days  of  the  5th  and  6th  ol  June  have  made  manifest  the 
perversity  and  imbecility  of  the  friends  of  anarch)-.  They  have 
made  clear  the  danger  of  a  policy  which  would  temporize  with 
subversive  passions  instead  of  crushing  them  in  their  birth. 
Constitutional  monarchy  has  recognized  its  true  friends  and  its 
true  defenders  in  that  intrepid  national  guard,  in  that  brave  and 
faithful  army  who  have  so  energetically  repulsed  such  attempts. 
"I  have  been  very  happy  that  my  presence,  by  encouraging 
good  citizens,  has  hastened  to  put  down  sedition. 

"It  has  been  seen  what  force  a  constitutional  king  may  find  in 
the  support  of  the  nation  when  compelled  to  resort  to" arms  to 
defend  the  crown  which  he  has  been  called  on  to  wear,  and  the 
institutions  which  he  has  sworn  to  maintain. 

"We  have  had  to  deplore  in  the  west,  insurrections  and  odi- 
ous crimes.  The  mass  of  the  population  have  not  taken  any 
part  in  it;  and  wherever  the  rebellion  has  broken  out.  it  has 
been  speedily  extinguished.  Let,  therefore,  the  culpable  au- 
thors of  civil  war,  who  have  so  many  times  desolated  those  dis- 
tricts, lose  all  hope  of  a  counter-revolution,  as  impossible  in  my 
eyes  as  m  yours;  for  they  find  us  unanimous  to  suppress  it,  al- 
ways faithful  to  our  oaths,  and  ready  to  unite  our  destinies  with 
those  of  our  countrv. 


*Anothcr  account  says  that  he  escaped  in  the  crowd. 
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"A  recent  event,  and  decisive  tor  tlie  public  peace,  as  it  de- 
stroys the  last  illusions  of  this  party.* 

"Gentlemen,  at  Paris,  as  in  the  west,  my  government  has 
been  able  to  borrow  from  the  existing  laws  all  the  energy  com- 
patible with  justice.  For  like  crimes  like  repression  is  necesa- 
sary.  In  these  critical  days,  it  was  necessary  that  the  defend- 
ers of  public  order  and  liberty  should  hud  in  the  firm  resolution 
of  the  governing  power  the  support  which  they  demanded. 

"It  will  be  your  task  to  examine  whether  our  legislative  pro- 
visions do  not  require,  in  this  respect,  to  be  revised  and  com- 
pleted, and  by  what  measures  the  safety  of  the  state  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  may  at  once  be  guarantied. 

"It  is  by  persevering  in  this  course  of  moderation  and  justice 
that  we  shall  show  ourselves  faithful  to  the  principles  of  our  glo- 
rious revolution.  This  is  the  system  which  you  have  strength- 
ened by  your  concurrence,  and  which  has  been  sustained  with 
so  great  constancy  by  the  able  and  courageous  minister  whose 
loss  we  deplore.  Already  the  happy  effects  of  his  system  are 
every  where  felt. 

"Within,  confidence  revives;  commerce  and  industry  have 
resumed  their  course;  providence  has  spread  its  treasures  over 
our  fields;  the  scourge  which  so  cruelly  desolated  us  has  gone 
from  us,  and  every  thing  promises  us  the  prompt  reparation  of 
the  evils  by  which  we  were  afflicted. 

"Without,  the  pledges  of  national  prosperity  are  not  the  less 
secure. 

"I  have  every  reason  to  reckon  on  the  pacific  dispositions  of 
foreign  powers,  and  on  the  assurances  which  I  every  day  re- 
ceive. 

"The  intimate  union  which  has  been  formed  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  will  be  to  both  nations  a  fertile  source  of  wel- 
fare and  of  strength,  and  to  all  Europe  a  new  guarantee  of  peace. 

"One  question  alone  might  still  have  prolonged  in  Europe 
some  uneasiness.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  my  govern- 
ment, the  treaty  of  the  loth  November,  183*2,  which  was  to  con- 
sumate  the  separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  remained  unex- 
ecuted; the  means  of  conciliation  seemed  to  be  exhausted;  the 
object  was  not  obtained.  I  considered  that  such  a  state  of  things 
could  not  continue  without  compromising  the  dignity  and  inter- 
est of  France.  The  moment  was  come  to  provide  for  the  exe- 
cution of  treaties,  and  to  fulfil  the  engagements  contracted  to- 
wards Belgium.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  has  participated  in 
my  sentiments.  Our  two  flags  wave  together  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Scheldt;  our  army,  whose  discipline  and  good  spirit  equal 
its  valor,  has  arrived  at  this  moment  under  the  walls  of  Ant- 
werp.    My  two  sons  are  in  its  ranks. 

"Jn  giving  to  the  king  of  the  Belgians  my  dear  daughter,  I  have 
strengthened  by  a  new  tie  the  alliance  of  the  two  nations.  The 
act  which  consecrated  this  solemn  union  will  be  laid  before  you. 

"I  have  also  given  orders  to  my  ministers  to  communicate  to 
you  the  treaty  concluded  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  between  my 
government  and  that  of  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
transaction  puts  an  end  to  the  reciprocal  claims  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

"You  will  also  be  informed  of  the  treaty  by  which  prince  Otho 
of  Bavaria  is  called  to  the  throne  of  Greece.  I  shall  have  to  re- 
quest of  you  the  means  of  guaranteeing  efficiently  with  my  al- 
lies, an  indispensable  loan  for  the  consolidation  of  anew  slate, 
founded  by  our  care  and  our  assistance. 

"I  request  that  our  fundamental  legislation  may  be  promptly 
completed.  The  laws  announced  by  the  69th  article  of  the  char- 
ter, wilt  be  presented  to  you  in  the  course  of  this  session.  You 
will  have  to  deliberate  on  t|ie  responsibility  of  ministers,  on  the 
departmental  and  municipal  administration,  on  the  organization 
of  public  instruction,  and  on  the  condition  of  officers. 

"Several  other  laws  of  h:ss  political  importance,  but  of  great 
interest  to  the  affairs  of  the  country,  will  be  also  presented  to 
you. 

"I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  at  present  to  propose  to  you  any 
reduction  of  the  public  charges;  our  duty  towards  France,  anil 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  impose  on  us  still, 
heavy  sacrifices;  but  the  general  position  of  Europe  permits  us 
to  anticipate  their  conclusion.  The  future  appears  to  us  under 
favorable  auspices;  credit  is  sustained  and  strengthened,  and  in- 
dubitable signs  attest  the  progress  of  the  national  wealth. 

"A  few  efforts  more,  and  the  last  traces  of  the  anxieties  inse- 
parable from  a  great  revolution  will  disappear.  The  feeling  of 
stability  will  return  to  all  minds;  France  will  assume  an  entire 
confidence  in  the  future;  and  then  will  be  realized  the  most 
cherished  of  my  wishes  that  of  seeing  my  country  raise  itself  to 
tin-  height  of  prosperity  to  which  it  has  a  right  to  aspire,  and  of 
my  being  able  to  say  that  my  efforts  have  not  been  useless  in  the 
fulfilment  of  its  destinies." 

LATER  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  the  4th  December  inclusive. 

A  formal  summons  was  made,  by  marshal  Gerard,  in  the  name 
of  France  and  England,  that  Antwerp  should  b«  delivered  up  to 
him— which  gen.  Chasse  promptly  and  decidedly  refused  to  do. 
On  the  same  day,  Nov.  30,  some  workmen  engaged  in  raising 
works  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  were  fired  upon  by  the  citadel 
—and  the  firing  was  continued.  The  French,  by  "working  all 
night,  would  have  ten  batteries  complete  by  the  morning  of  the 
2nd  Dec.  which  were  immediately  to  open  upon  the  citadel, 
from  114  cannons  and  mortars. 

The  king  of  Holland  has  called  out  the  Landsturm— that  is 
all  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms. 


*This  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  arrest  of  the  duchess  of 
Bern. 


Thus  has  war  been  commenced  in  the  Netherlands.  There 
is  nothing  further  to  indicate  the  probable  course  of  Prussia, 
Austria  and  Russia,  on  this  occasion. 

There  is  no  additional  news  from  France — except  that  the 
chambers  have  shewn  a  decided  disposition  to  suppoit  the  new 
ministry. 

From  Portugal  wc  learn  that  count  Villa  Flor  has  resigned 
the  command  at  Oporto,  that  Pedro,  in  person,  might  assume  it. 
We  have  details  of  the  late  rencontres  between  the  forces  of 
the  "royal  brothers" — but  they  are  not  important. 

It  is  again  said  that  the  recovery  of  the  king  of  Spain  is  hope- 
less, and  intimated  that  the  queen-regent  will  support  the  claims 
of  Donna  Maria  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

The  British  parliament  was  dissolved,  by  proclamation,  on 
the  3rd  December,  and  writs  for  a  new  parliament  made  return- 
able on  the  29th  January. 

An  order  has  issued  that  Dutch  vessels,  with  perishable  car- 
goes, shall  be  permitted  to  proceed  on  their  respective  voyages. 

Incendiaries  are  again  at  work  in  England,  and  destroy  much 
grain,  &.c. 

The  proceedings  against  Holland  appear  very  unpopular. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  son  of  Louis,  ex-king  of  Holland,  has  arriv- 
ed in  London  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle  Joseph,  whom  he  had  never 
before  seen.    Joseph's  daughter  Caroline  had  also  arrived. 

A  Jewish  colony,  on  an  extensive  scale,  is,  it  is  said,  about  to 
be  established  in  Yan  Diemen's  Land. 

Ireland  is  in  a  horrid  state.  The  following  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  several  awful  details  which  are  before  us:  We  have 
received  (says  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail)  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  Wexford:  "The  civilized  county  of  Wexford  has 
presented  a  scene  worthy  of  ranking  with  Scullabogue.  On 
Thursday  night,  a  large  party  surrounded  and  set  fire  to  the 
house  of  a  man  named  Maddock,  within  eight  miles  of  the  town 
of  Wexford.  There  were  in  the  house,  Maddock,  his  wife,  a 
son  and  a  daughter  grown  up,  and  two  children,  together  with 
two  policemen,  who  had  been  placed  there  for  protection,  it 
having  been  burned  before  in  August  last.  The  alleged  cause 
was  Maddock  having  taken  some  ground  over  a  former  occu- 
pant. The  inmates  were  disturbed  by  the  flames  and  made  no 
resistance,  thinking  it  hopeless,  as  the  numbers  outside  were 
great,  and  the  house  on  fire  in  every  part.  Of  the  two  police- 
men who  first  rushed  out,  one,  named  Wright,  was  shot  dead; 
the  other  escaped.  The  mother  and  daughter  were  shot  through 
the  heart,  the  son,  who  still  lives,  but  almost  hopeless,  was  shot 
through  the  breast  and  shoulder  joint,  and  left  for  dead,  and  the 
father  was  likewise  left  senseless  and  for  dead,  most  barbarous- 
ly mangled  in  the  head.  His  case,  I  may  say,  is  hopeless.  The 
children  escaped,  whether  by  accident  or  no  is  not  known." 

In  other  places,  parties  of  wretched  beings  have  stoned  per- 
sons to  death — they  attack  houses  at  night,  and  seem  to  have  no 
sort  of  compunction  for  committing  the  most  barbarous  murders. 

The  emperor  Nicholas  has  issued  orders  for  the  transportation 
of  five  thousand  families  of  Polish  gentlemen  from  the  province 
of  Podolia  to  the  Steppes,  on  the  line  of  the  Caucasus.  The  or- 
der is  dated  November  21st.  The  men  are  to  be  sent  in  the  first 
instance — their  families  are  to  be  sent  after  them.  The  selection 
of  individuals  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  share  which  they  took  in 
the  late  disturbances,  and  by  the  supposed  danger  to  the  state 
from  their  mode  of  living  and  their  general  conduct.  The  uni- 
versity of  Warsaw,  except  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  theolo- 
gy, is  abolished.  The  library  and  collection  of  medals  are  or- 
dered to  be  transported  to  St.  Petersburgh. 
— .-»e  @  ®44»— 

TWENTY-SECOND  CONGRESS— SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

January  3.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  bill  to  appropriate,  for 
a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  &c. 
was  taken  up,  and  was  made  the  special  order  for  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Holmes  presented  the  petition  of  two  widows  of  deceased 
soldiers,  who  during  their  lives  received  pensions,  praying  for  a 
continuation  of  the  pensions  of  which  they  state  that  they  stand 
more  in  need  than  when  their  husbands  were  alive.     Referred. 

Mr.  Benton  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  in- 
crease and  regulate  the  pay  of  the  medical  staff"  of  the  army; 
which  was  read,  and  ordered  to  a  second  reading. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Buckner,  the  senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  to  grant  a  quantity  of  lands  to  the  state  of  Missouri,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  state  to  open  a  canal  through  the 
Big  Swamp,  &c. 

Mr.  Smith  inquired  if  there  had  been  made  any  survey  of  this 
canal  route,  to  ascertain  its  practicability? 

Mr.  Backner  replied  that  the  survey  was  provided  for  in  the 
bill,  and  repeated  the  explanations  he  had  made  on  a  former 
day,  when  the  senator  from  Maryland  was  not  present. 

Mr.  Baring  made  a  few  objections  to  the  bill  at  this  time,  and 
expressed  a  wish  that  it  might  be  postponed,  and  laid  on  the 
table  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Clay  took  a  similar  view.  He  wished  that  the  present 
bill  might  be  postponed  until  the  senate  should  have  acted  upon 
the  general  bill  appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 
which  contained  a  liberal  grant  to  all  the  states.  If  that  bill 
should  pass,  Missouri  might  require  no  further  aid;  if  not,  the 
present  bill  could  be  considered.  He  had  doubts,  however, 
whether  or  not  the  liberal  grant  now  asked  for,  for  so  remote  an 
object,  was  not  premature  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Buckner  defended  his  bill,  and  made  some  further  expla- 
nations. 
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Mr.  Benton  then  m;ule  various  observations  in  defence  of  the 
bill,  and  advocating  its  immediate  passage. 

Mr.  Clay  was  unwilling  to  enter,  without  mature  considera- 
tion, into  the  arduous  labor  of  draining  the  swamps  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tributaries,  which  were  [,500  mites  in  length,  and 
from  one  to  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth;  and,  desiring  further 
time  to  think  of  it,  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
question. 
The  bill  was  hud  on  the  table. 

Sundry  resolutions  heretofore  offered  were  .agreed  to.  and  se- 
veral hills  read  and  referred. 

Mr.  Poindexter-  moved  the  senate  to  take  up  the  consideration 
of  his  resolution  calling  on  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  a 
specification  of  articles  on  which  reductions  of  duty  ought,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  made,  &c. 

Air.  Poindexter  reiterated  what  he  had  before  stated  on  the 
subject  of  the  views  which  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
treasury  had  taken  of  tins  subject.  He  suggested  the  import- 
ance of  obtaining  a  specification  which  would  free  from  obscu- 
rity the  meaning  of  the  executive. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Poindexter,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
on  the  amendment  pending. 
The  question  wa.s  then  put,  and  decided  as  follows: 
YEAS— Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,   Dudley,  Forsyth,  Crundv, 
Hill,  Kane,  King,  Mangum,  Robinson,  Smith,  Tipton,  White— 
13. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Chambers,  ("lay,  Clayton, 
Diekerson,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks,  Johnson,   Knight, 
Miller,  Moore,  Naudain,   Poindexter,   Prentiss,  Bobbins,  Bug- 
gies, Seymour,  Silsbee,  Tomlinsou,  Webster,  Wilkins—  24. 
So  the  motion  was  negatived. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  word  "resolved,"  and  to  insert  the  reso- 
lution which  was  offered  from  the  committee  on  finance. 

Mr.  Poindexter  then  briefly  recited  the  objections  he  had  to 
the  amendment,  although  he  would  prefer  the  amendment  to  the 
rejection  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Clay  expressed  his  wish  to  see  from  the  department  some 
specification  of  the  articles  on  which  a  reduction  was  wished, 
and  also  of  the  opinions  of  the  secretary  as  to  the  extent  and  ef- 
fect of  reduction.  It  was  desirable  to  know  what  was  the  spe- 
cific plan  by  which  the  secretary  proposed  to  regulate  reduction, 
so  as  not  to  make  contribution  on  those  articles  which  we  are 
bound  to  protect.  He  wished  such  plan  for  the  information  of 
the  senate  and  the  country.  As  to  the  precise  form  in  which  the 
information  should  be  sent,  he  did  not  think  it  very  important; 
hut  he  concurred  with  those  who  thought  we  ought  not  to  go 
out  of  the  committees  of  the  senate  for  the  projet  of  a  bill.  He 
did  not  wisb  to  go  to  a  department  for  the  projet.  He  knew  of 
no  precedent  for  either  house  calling  on  a  department  for  a  bill, 
with  a  view  to  legislate  upon  it.  He  would  be  sorry  to  see  such 
a  practice,  which,  by  a  series  of  precedents,  might  be  construed 
into  a  right  of  the  departments  to  furnish  every  bill  on  which 
congress  should  act.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  such  a  call  on  a 
department  entered  on  the  records  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Smith  read  the  two  resolutions,  and  said  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  asking  any  secretary  tor  any  opinions.  He  would 
merely  go  to  a  department  for  facts  for  the  foundation  of  opi- 
nion. The  resolution  of  the  senator  from  Mississippi  was  ob- 
jectionable to  him,  because  it  asked  for  opinions.  He  proposed 
that  which  called  for  the  projet  of  a  bill;  and  stated  that  this 
practice  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  well  as  he 
could  recollect.  He  believed  that  congress  called  on  Mr.  Dallas 
for  a  projet  of  a  bill  which  was  acted  on.  Whether  he  was 
called  on  or  not,  he  drafted  the  bill.  He  believed  that  there  had 
been  frequent  calls  of  this  character.  The  opinions  of  the  se- 
cretary would  weigh  with  him,  although  they  would  not  with 
other  members  probably.  He  deferred  to  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  secretary  on  this  subject.  But  he  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  call  for  opinions,  especially  as  a  few  days  would 
suffice  to  shew,  by  the  bill  from  the  other  house,  all  that  was 
necessary  to  he  shewn. 

Mr.  Broun  referred  to  the  journal  to  shew  that  calls  had  here- 
tofore been  made  on  departments  for  the  projet  Of  bills. 

Mr.  Clay  said  that  there  might  he  a  single  case,  but  he  was 
confident,  that  during  the  time  that  he  had  been  a  member  of 
congress,  that  there  was  no  case  where  a  bill  was  asked  for  from 
a  department,  whenever  a  question  was  made  of  the  point. 
Mr.  Foot  briefly  advocated  the  resolution   in  its  original  form. 
Mr.  Holmes  moved  that  the  senate  do  now  adjourn. 
After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Poindexter,  the  question  was  ta- 
ken, and  decided  in  the  affirmative— yeas  23;  and  the  senate 
then  adjourned. 

January  4.  John  C.  Calhoun  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Rives 
from  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Waggaman  from  Louisiana, appeared  and 
took  their  seats. 

Mr.  Miller  presented  the  credential  of  John  C.  Calhoun  as 
senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Benton  presented  the  credential  .)f  Wm.  C.  Rives  as  se- 
nator from  Virginia. 

Both  the  new  senators  were  then  sworn  to  support  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  for  the  continuation  of  the  Cumberland  road  from 
Vandalia,  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  to  Jefferson  city,  in  the  state  of 
Missouri,  was  then  taken  up  in  committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Benton  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by  adding,  after  the  word 
"Missouri,"  the  words  "and  thence  to  the  western  frontier  of 


Missouri,  in  the  direction  of  the  military  post  on  the  Missouri 
river,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river." 

Mr.  B.  said  he  thought  that  the  condition  of  the  frontier  re- 
quired the  construction  of  a  military  road,  similar  to  that  of 
Mars  Hill,  Maine.     The  bill  was  laid  on   the  tabic. 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  offer- 
ed by  Mr.  Poindexter,  concerning  the  tariff:  Messrs.  Smith  and 
King  supported  certain  proposed  amendments,  and  Mr.  Holmes 
opposed  them.  They  were  rejected— 95  to  17:  and  then  to  al- 
low time  for  absent  senators  to  arrive,  the  resolution  was  laid 
on  the  table  by  the  following  vote — 

YEAS— Messrs.  Ben  to*,  llibb,  Black,  Brown,  Buckner,  Cal- 
houn,  Diekerson,  Dudley,  lOwimr.  Forsyth,  Freiinghuysen, Grun- 
dy, Hendricks,  Hill,  Holmes,  Kane,  King,  Mangum,  Miller, 
Hive.?,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Smith,  Tipton,  While,  Wilkins — 
26. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bell,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton,  Foot,  John- 
son, Knight,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Robbins, 
Sevmour,  Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tomlinsou,  Wassgaman,  Webster 
—18. 

The  chair  laid  before  the  senate  a  communication  from  the 
secretary  of  state,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  John  C.  <  'al- 
houn,  resigning  his  office  as  vice  president  of  the  United  States. 
After  several  bills  had  had  a  second  reading,  the  senate  ad- 
journed over  till  Monday. 

January  7.  The  senate  refused— yeas  13,  nays  31,  to  take  up 
Mr.  Polndexter''s  resolution. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  special  order  of  the  day,  being 
Mr.  Clay's  bill  for  appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
for  a  limited  term,  &c. 

The  question  beiiiL'  on  the  amendment  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee on   public  lands,  which  substitutes  a  new  bill,  reducing 
the  price  of  public  lands- 
Mr.  Kane  disclosed  the  views  of  the  committee,  in  proposing 
the  amendment,  in  a  speech  of  nearly  an  hour. 

Mr.  Clay  then  defended  at  large  the  original  bill',  in  a  speech  of 
nearly  an  hour  and  three  quarters. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  3r<m<:t<m,  the  senate  then  adjourned. 
January  8.  Mr.  Hendricks  offered  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  public  lands  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  amount  of  arrears  of  business  in 
the  general  land  office,  and  what  additional  number  of  clerks 
will  be  necessary  to  brin!i  up  such  arrears,  and  promptly  dis- 
charge the  current  duties  imposed  by  law,  and  also  into  tin:  pro- 
priety of  increasing  the  compensation  of  those  who  have  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  separate  and  distinct  branches  of  bu- 
siness therein. 

Jllso,  resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  so  modifying  the  existing  laws  in 
relation  to  the  surveying  of  public  lands  as  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fects of  the  system  in  all  cases  where  the  maximum  prices  au- 
thorised by  law  have  been  found  so  inadequate  as  to  render  it 
impracticable  for  the  department  to  accomplish  surveys  alike 
demanded  by  the  public  interest  and  that  of  individuals. 

Also ,  resolved ',  That  the  said  committee  be  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  arrears  of  work  in  the 
offices  of  the  several  surveyors  general,  and  the  propriety  of  mak- 
ing provisions  for  bringing  up  the  same  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Also,  i!  i  the  propriety  of  causing  authenticated  transcripts  of 
all  the  field  notes  of  the  public  surveys  now  lodged  in  the  offices 
of  the  surveyors  general,  to  be  made  and  deposited  among  the 
archives  of  the  general  land  office. 

After  transacting  some  minor  business,  the  senate  made  some 
progress  with  certain  of  the  appropriation  bills,  &c.  and  ad- 
journed. 

January  9.  After  passing  upon  a  creat  deal  of  local  or  pri- 
vate business,  and  variously  disposing  of  the  same,«the  consi- 
deration of  the  bill  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands  was  resumed, 
and  Mr.  Bihh  addressed  the  senate  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

January  10.  After  other  business,  the  senate  proceeded  to  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  concerning  the  public  lands,  and 
Mr.  Bihb  concluded  his  remarks. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  executive  business. 

HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Jan.  3.  Mr.  Wirldiffc,  from  the  committee  on  pub- 
lic lands,  reported  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  report  to  this 
house  a  Statement  shewing  the  following  facts: 

1st.  The  average  amount  per  annum  appropriated  and  ex- 
pended in  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  since  thR  1st  Jan.  1823. 

2d.  The  average  amount  per  annum  of  public  lauds  offered  at 
private  sale  since  1st  January,  1823. 

3d.  The  quantity  of  public  lands  which  have  remained  sub- 
ject to  private  entry,  and  not  sold  for  a  period  of  20  years  or 
more. 

4th.  The  quantity  of  public  lands  which  have  been  subject  to 
private  entry  for  15,  and  under  20  years. 

5th.  The  quantity  of  public  lands  which  have  been  in  market 
subject  to  private  sale  for  ID  years,  and  under  15  years,  de- 
signating the  state  and  territory  in  which  tin;  lands  are  situated. 

The  quantity  of  public  land;  in  each  state  and  territory,  the 
amount  sold,  and  the  amount  received  therefor. 

This  resolution  being  read,  it  was,  by  consent,  considered, 
and  agreed  to  by  the  house. 

After  other  business — 

A  message  in  writing  was  received  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States  by  Mr.  Donclson,  his  private  secretary,  as  follows: 
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Washington,  Jan.  3d,  1833 
To  the  house  of  representatives: 

I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  congress  to  the  accompany- 
ing report  from  the  secretary  ot"  state,  recommending  an  appro- 
priation to  refund  the  amount  of  duties  that  have  been  collected 
in  Hie  ports  of  the  United  States  on  Hie  tonnage  of  foreign  vea 
vels,  belonging  to  nations  that  have  abolished  in  their  port) 
discriminating  duties  on  the  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

I  also  transmit  herewith  another  report  from  the  secretary  of 
state,  stating  the  losses  to  which  certain  Swedish  subjects  al- 
leged they  were  exposed  by  the  taking  out  of  one  of  the  ports  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  year  1828, a  vessel  under  the  flag  of  the 
republic  of  Buenos  Ayres,  by  the  commander  of  the  U.  States 
ship  Erie,  and  tor  the  payment  of  which  it.  is  thought  provision 
ought  to  he  made  by  congress.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

It  was  ordered,  that  so  much  of  said  message  as  relates  to 
tonnage  duties  on  foreign  vessels,  he  referred  to  the  committee 
on  commerce;  and  that  so  much  of  said  message  as  relates  to 
the  losses  sustained  by  certain  .Swedish  subjects,  be  referred  to 
the  committee  on  foreign  affair*. 

The  bill  from  the  senate  entitled  "an  act  to  change  the  name 
of  William  Bolton  Finch*  and  Elizabeth  B.  Finch,  to  William 
Compton  Bolton,  and  Elizabeth  Bolton,"  was  read  a  third  time 
and  passed. 

Many  bills  were  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 

Mr.  Verplanck,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  of- 
fered the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  on  and  after  Monday  next,  as  soon  as  the 
morning  business  is  over  on  each  day,  the  house  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  hills  from  the  senate,  and  engross- 
ed bills,  and  such  as  have  passed  through  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  and  that,  at  the  hour  of  one,  on  each  day,  the 
house  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  "the  bill  to  reduce 
and  otherwise  alter  the  duties  on  imports,"  until  otherwise  or- 
dered. 

The  chair  said,  that  the  resolution,  going  to  change  the  order 
of  business,  must  lie  one  day. 

Mr.  Verplanck  moved  to  suspend  the  rule  which  so  requires. 
^  The  motion  to  suspend  the  rule  was  rejected— ayes  106,  noes 
78.     Two-thirds  being  required.    So  the  resolution  lies  one  day. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  some  days  since,  by  Mr. 
Everett,  of  Mass.  came  up  again  for  discussion: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  post  office  and  post 
roads  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reducing 
the  rates  of  postage  on  letters,  pamphlets  and  newspapers. 

Mr.  Camhreleng  offered  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  as 
follows:  "without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  department 
and  its  ability  to  sustain  itself.  And  expressed  his  hope  that 
Mr.  E.  would  accept  it  as  a  modification. 

Mr.  Everett  declining  to  do  so — 

Mr.  Polk  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  and  amendment  on  the 
table. 

On  this  motion  Mr.  Everett  demanded  the  "yeas  and  nays, 
which  being  ordered  and  taken,  stood  as  follows— yeas  89,  nays 

The  chair  gave  the  casting  vote  in  the  affirmative  so  the  reso- 
lution was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  other  business  attended  to  will  sufficiently  appear  in  fu- 
ture details. 

Friday,  Jan.  4.     After  receiving  the  reports,  &c. 

The  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Verplanck,  was  call- 
ed up. 

Mr.  McKcnnan  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out 
"Monday  next,"  and  inserting  "the  first  Monday  of  February 
next."  J 

Mr.  McK.  said,  that  his  motive  in  moving  an  amendment  of 
this  description  must  be  obvious.  An  act  had  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  congress,  reducing  the  duties  on  imports,  and 
before  that  law  had  gone  into  operation,  another  bill  was  now 
reported  to  the  house  to  carry  the  reduction  still  further.  He 
appealed  to  the  gentleman,  he  appealed  to  every  member  of  the 
house,  he  appealed  especially  to  his  own  colleagues,  to  say 
whether  they  had  received  any  expression  of  the  opinion  of 
their  constituents,  which  would  justify  them  in  acting  on  such 
a  proposition?  There  was  not  a  citizen  within  his  own  district 
who  so  much  as  dreamed  that  the  subject  would  be  touched 
during  the  session:  and  he  could  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to 
consent  that  such  a  measure  should  even  be  considered.  The 
bill  hom  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  aimed  a  blow,  a 
fatal  blow,  at  the  interests  of  his  constituents. 

[Here  the  chair  interposed,  and  reminded  the  gentleman  that 
the  merits  of  the  bill  could  not  now  be  gone  into.] 

Mr.  McK.  resumed,  and  said  that  he  had  only  adverted  to  the 
character  of  the  bill,  to  show  the  vast  importance  of  the  measure 
which  this  resolution  went  to  bring  at  once  and  exclusively  be- 
fore the  house.  It  had  only  been  a  few  days  since  the  bill  had 
been  reported.  The  moment  he  could  obtain  a  copy  of  it  he 
sent  it  to  his  constituents:  they  had  not  had  time  to  consider  it, 
or  to  send  on  to  him  the  result  of  their  examination  of  it.  Until 
then  he  had  nothing  to  justify  him  in  giving  his  assent  to  such  a 
resolution. 

Mr.  Polk  thought  that  the  gentleman  had  given  the  resolution 
more  importance  thnn  it  was  entitled  to— but  to  accept  his  amend- 
ment would  be  equivalent  to  the  expression  of  a  determination 


*Capt.  Finch  of  the  navy— who  is  said   to  have  become  the 
heir  ot  a  large  estate  in  England.  Ed.  Rko. 


that  the  house  would  not  consider  the  subject  at  the  present 
session,  &.<;.  and  demanded  the  jnevious  question:  which  motion 
was  seconded  by  the  house,  83  to  78. 

Mr.  Vance  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays.  Mr.  Gran-ford  mov- 
ed a  call  of  the  bouse:  which  being  doue,  Mr.  Wilde  moved  to 
suspend  further  proceedings  on  the  call,  lest  the  hour  allotted  to 
resolutions  should  pass. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  opposed  the  motion.  He  believed  no  question 
had  ever  been  agitated  in  this  house  since  the  organization  ol 
the  government,  so  deeply  involving  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents, if  not  of  the  country,  as  the  question  of  repealing  the 
tariff.  To  enter  upon  an  inquiry  to  do  this,  and  to  enter  upon 
this  inquiry  without  liberty  of  debate,  might  well  alarm  tin 
people.  He  should  be  glad  to  assign  some  reasons  for  not  again, 
at  this  time  and  under  existing  circumstances,  legislating  on  tin 
tariff;  he  was  not  willing  thus  to  hasten  to  retrace  the  steps  i< 
lately  taken.  He  trusted  that  on  one  of  the  most  momentou: 
questions  which  could  come  before  them,  it  would  at  least  b( 
permitted  that  all  the  members  should  have  an  opportunity  o 
voting.  If  the  measure  was  to  be  thrust  down  their  throats,  le 
them  at  least  have  liberty  to  record  their  votes  against  it.  II< 
should  have  been  exceedingly  glad  if  the  gentleman  from  Tenn 
(Mr.  Polk),  would  have  permitted  those  who  were  very  deepl; 
interested  in  the  result  of  the  measure  proposed,  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  sentiments;  hut  as  that  was  denied,  he  hopei 
that  they  should  be  allowed  at  least  the  consolation  of  recordin 
their  votes  in  relation  to  it. 

Mr.  Polk  said  there  seemed  to  be  some  misapprehension  as  t 
his  purpose  in  calling  the  previous  question,  and  as  to  the  effec 
of  that  motion.  He  had  had  no  wish  whatever  to  preclude  th 
fullest  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  tariff— this  was  merely 
resolution  in  relation  to  the  order  of  business  before  the  house 
So  far  from  its  being  his  purpose  to  "thrust  down  the  throats 
of  gentlemen  any  discussion  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  th 
tariff,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be,  on  the  contrary,  t 
allow  the  fullest  opportunity  to  have  that  subject  considere 
and  discussed.  He  trusted  his  friend  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Wilde 
would  Withdraw  his  motion  for  a  suspension  of  the  call. 

Mr.  Wilde  was  sorry  he  could  not  do  so;  but  he  was  dispose 
to  proceed  upon  the  old  maxim — "  When  you  arc  in  a  majoriti 
act:  when  you  ore  in  a  minority,  talk."  "The  house  could  n< 
complain  of  being  taken  by  surprise;  the  resolution  had  bee 
offered  yesterday,  and  laid  on  the  table:  every  one  knew  it  wont 
come  up  to  day.  He  wished  therefore  that  the  house  shoul 
proceed  to  the  vote. 

Mr.  Slade  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  sus 
pend  the  call,  and  they  were  ordered  by  the  house. 

Mr.  Buries  remonstrated  against  the  precipitancy  with  whic 
gentlemen  wished  to  proceed.  All  ought  to  be  present;  an 
time  should  he  allowed  them  to  reach  the  house  in  the  ordinar 
course  of  attendance.  Who  could  have  dreamed  that  at  a  tini 
like  this  the  previous  question  would  he  called  upon  them,  an 
that  on  a  subject  upon  which  the  house  at  the  last  session  ha 
deliberated  for  five  months?  The  gentleman's  resolution  wei 
to  thurst  the  tariff  bill  ahead  of  all  other  business,  and  cause 
to  override  every  thing  else.  And  this,  not  that  they  migl 
carry  into  effect  the  will  of  their  constituents,  but  the  will  < 
those  known  not  to  be  their  constituents. 

Here  the  chair  interposed,  and  arrested  the  discussion,  t 
running  into  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  B.  resumed,  and  insisted  that  time  should  be  allowed  i 
all  the  members  to  be  present.  There  would  have  been  no  ca 
of  the  house  had  not  the  motion  been  considered  as  one  of 
very  extraordinary  character:  a  measure  altogether  unpreceden 
ed.  and  beyond  the  remotest  expectations,  even  of  those  mo 
submissive  to  the  will  which  had  thrust  the  general  subject  Hpc 
the  house.  The  members  ought  to  be  at  the  house— yes— thou<. 
the  cannon  should  he  pointed  at  that  hall. 

The  question  was  now  put  on  suspending  the  call,  and  di 
cided  by  yeas  and  nays— yeas  106,  nays  85. 
So  the  call  was  suspended. 

The  chair  now  stated,  that  the  hour  allotted  to  resolutions  hr 
elapsed;  and  the  subject  was  laid  over. 

Three  of  the  usual  appropriation  bills,  and  several  private  bil 
were  passed,  &.c.  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Jan.  5.  Mr.  H.  Everett  offered  the  following  res 
lution,  which  lies  one  day  on  the  table,  under  the  rule: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  requested 
prepare  and  lay  before  this  house  a  comparative  statement 
the  rates  of  duties  on  imports,  under  the  acts  of  1816,  181 
1824,  1828,  1832,  and  under  the  bill  reported  by  the  cominith 
of  ways  and  means  of  the  present  session. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  from  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  reporti 
a  bill  to  revive  and  continue  in  force  the  law  appointing  a  r 
porter  of  the  proceedings  of  the  supreme  court,  and  moved  th; 
without  commitment,  the  bill  be  ordered  to  engrossment  for  i 
third  reading. 

The  chaw  decided  that  the  bill,  goina  to  create  an  office  wi 
a  salary,  came  within  the  spirit  of  certain  rules  of  the  hous 
which  be  read. 

Mr.  Mams  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  speaker,  and 
genera]  debate  followed.  After  a  statement  from  the  chair,  M 
A.  withdrew  his  appeal.  But,  that  a  record  of  the  proceedin 
niiirht  be  made  on  the  journal,  for  uniformity  of  action  on  tl 
subject,  Mr.  Jimold,  (though  approving  the  decision  of  tl 
speaker),  renewed  the  appeal,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  being  d 
rnanded,  the  decision  of  the  chair  w-as  sustained — 162  to  1 
Thus  an  important  question  of  order  is  settled. 
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The  remainder  of  the  Bitting  was  occupied  with  the  consi- 
deration of  private  business. 

Monday,  Jan.  7.  Many  reports  from  committees  were  pre- 
sented— chiefly  relating  to  private  or  local  matters. 

Mr.  Verplanck's  resolution  was  again  considered.  Mr.  Denny 
moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  Mr.  Stewart  moved  a  call  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Taylor  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were 
ordered  and  taken— yeas  71,  nays  106.  Bo  the  house  determin- 
ed against  the  call.  The  motion  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table  was  then  negatived— for  it  78,  against  it  112. 

The  question  next  being,  shall  the  main  question  be  now  put? 
It  was  decided  in  the  affirmative— yeas  107,  nays  88. 

The  main  question  was,  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  and 
as  it  was  about  to  be  put, 

Mr.  Bates,  of  Mass.  stated  to  the  chair,  that  the  hour  allotted 
to  resolutions  had  expired,  and  moved  that  the  house  proceed  to 
the  orders  of  the  day. 

The  chair  pronounced  this  motion  to  be  out  of  order,  inasmuch 
as  the  house  had  ordered  the  main  question  now  to  be  put. 
To  this  decision,  Mr.  Benny  objected,  and  took  an  appeal. 

The  house  sustained  the  decision  of  the  chair;  and  the  main 
question,  "Shall  the  resolution  be  adopted?"  was  decided  in  the 
lflinnative— yeas  118,  nays  82. 

YEAS — Messrs.  Adair,  Alexander,  R.  Allen,  Anderson,  An- 
;el,  Archer,  Armstrong,  Ashley,  John  S.  Barbour,  Barnwell, 
Uarringer,  James  Bates,  Beardsley,  Bell,  Bergen,  Bcthune,  John 
3lair,  Boon,  Bouck,  Bouldin,  John  Brodhead,  John  C.  Brodhead, 
liucher,  Cambreleng,  Carr,  Carson,  Chandler,  Chinn,  Claiborne, 
Jlay,  Clayton,  Coke,  Connor,  Coulter,  Craig,  Daniel,  Davenport, 
hVarran  R.  Davis,  Dayan,  Dewart,  Doubleday,  Drayton,  Draper, 
)uncan,  Felder,  Findlay,  Fitzgerald,  Ford,  Foster,  Gaither,  Gil 
nore,  Gordon,  Griffin,  Thos.  II.  Hall,  W.  Hall,  Harper,  Hawes 
iawkins,  Hoffman,  Hogan,  Holland,  Horn,  Howard,  Hubbard 
rvin,  Isacks,  Jarvis,  Jenifer,  R.  M.  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson, 
Cavanagh,  Kennon,  Kerr,  Lamar,  Lansing,  Leavitt.  Leeompte 
.ent,  Letcher,  Lewis,  Lyon,  Mann,  Mason,  W.  McCoy,  Robert 
dcCoy,  McDuffie,  Mclntire,  McKay,  Mitchell,  Newnan,  Patton 
'Jummer,  Polk,  Reed,  Rencher,  Roane,  Sewell,  William  B 
shepard,  Augustus  H.  Shepperd,  Smith,  Soule,  Speight,  Standi- 
er,  Stephens,  Francis  Thomas,  W.  Thompson,  John  Thomson, 
Vcrplanck,  Ward,  Wardwell,  Washington,  Wayne,  Weeks.  C. 
\  White,  VVickliffe,  Wilde,  Williams,  Worthington— 118. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Adams,  Chilton  Allan,  Heman  Allen,  Alli- 
on,  Appleton,  Arnold,  Babcock,  Banks,  N.  Barber,  I.  C.  Bates, 
iriggs,  Bullard,  Burd,  Burges,  Cahoon,  Choate,  L.  Condict,  S. 
Condict,  E.  Cooke,  Bates  Cooke,  Cooper,  Corwin,  Crane,  Craw- 
ord,  Creighton,  John  Davis,  Dearborn,  Denny,  Dickson,  Eils- 
vorth,  6.  Evans,  Joshua  Evans,  Edward  Everett,  H.  Everett, 
Jrennell,  Heister,  Hodges,  Hughes,  Huntington,  Hire,  Inger- 
oll,  Jewett,  Kendall,  A.  King,  John  King,  H.  King,  Marshall, 
iaxwell,  McCarty,  McKenuan,  Mercer,  Milligan,  Muhlenberg, 
Melson,  Newton,  Pearce,  Pierson,  Pitcher,  Potts,  Randolph, 
teed,  Root,  Russel,  Slade,  Southard,  Stan  berry,  Stewart,  Storrs, 
'ayJor,  Philemon  Thomas,  Tompkins.  Tracy,  Vance,  Vinton, 
Yatmough,  Wilkin,  Wheeler,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  F.  Whittlesey, 
Id  ward  D.  White,  Young— 8-2. 

The  bill  refunding  duty  on  goods  imported  into  the  United, 
kates,  under  certain  circumstances,  came  up  as  the  unfinished 
msiness  of  Saturday. 

Mr.  Burges  supported  the  bill,  because  that  importers  had  paid 
he  increased  duties  on  certain  articles  received  soon  after  the 
lassage  of  the  tariff  law  of  1828— which  caused  a  reduction  in 
he  prices  of  goods,  &c.  Messrs.  Wickliffc  and  Williams  oppos- 
d,  and  Mi.  Drayton  supported  the  bill. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  8.     Several  private  or  local  bills  were  passed. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  from  the  committee  on  revolutionary  pensions, 
eported  a  bill  to  amend  an  act,  entitled  "an  act  supplementary 
o  an  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving  officers  and  soldiers 
if  the  revolution,"  which  was  read  twice,  and  the  further  eon- 
ideration  thereof  was  postponed  till  Tuesday  the  loth  inst. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Condict, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  revolutionary  pensions  be 
ustrueted  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  and  justice  of  restoring 
0  the  pension  list,  all   who  were  suspended  by  the  act  of  1820. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Denny, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals  be  dircct- 
d  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  authorising  an  appropria- 
ion  lor  the  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Alleghany  river, 
rom  the  Ohio  river  at  Pittsburgh,  to  <  Means,  in  the  state  of  New 
'ork. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pcarce, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be  instruct- 
d  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  farther  reducing  the  duty  on 
iiolasses,  or  of  admitting  that  article  within  the  United  States 
rce  of  duty. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnson,  from  the  committee  on  military  affairs  re- 
orted  a  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "an  act  to  regulate  the 
ay  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  when  employed  on  fatigue 
u'ty;  which  bill  was  read  twice  anil  committed. 

Mr.  Burges  laid  upon  the  table  two  resolutions  respecting  the 
iiriffand  taxation;  which  were  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Wilde  asked  of  the  chair  whether  it  would  be  in  order  to 
xclude  from  the  motion  to  print  the  preamble  of  the  resolutions? 

The  chair  replied  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Hogan  moved  the  following  resolution 


of  individuals  on  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  de- 
cide on  the  validity  thereof,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
equity  and  law  and  established  rules  of  evidence. 

Mr.  H.  accompanied  his  motion  by  some  remarks  on  the  great 
number  of  private  bills  on  the  calendar  of  the  house.  The  con- 
sumption of  time  annually  occasioned  by  discussing  them,  and 
the  small  degree  of  attention  usually  bestowed  by  a  vast  majo- 
rity of  the  house  on  their  discussion.  He  stated  as  his  opinion 
that  private  individual  claims  for  more  than  a  million  of  dollars 
might  be  substantiated  against  the  United  States,  were  it  allow- 
able to  sue  the  national  sovereign;  but  since  this  could  not  be 
allowed,  they  must  be  settled  by  congress,  and  the  expense  of  so 
doing  would  not  amount  to  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  to  remit  the  duties  on  goods  imported  under  certain 
circumstances,  coming  up  as  the  unfinished  business,  Mr.  Ver- 
planck,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  moved  to 
lay  the  bill  upon  the  table,  with  a  view  to  take  up  the  bill  to  re- 
duce the  duties  on  imports. 

Mr.  Clay  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  motion. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  suggested  to  his  colleague  the  propriety  of 
withdrawing  his  motion,  as  the  bill  now  before  the  house  might 
certainly  be  disposed  of  this  day. 

Mr.  Verplanck  declining  to  do  so, 

The  question  on  laying  the  bill  upon  the  table  was  taken  by 
yeas  and  nays — yeas  98,  nays  89. 

So  the  bill  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Vcrplanck  moved,  successively,  the  postponement  of  all 
the  other  bills  on  the  speaker's  table:  and  the  motion  prevailed. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  gen.  Macomb  being  named  among 
these, 

Mr.  Stewart  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
postpone. 

Mr.  Wickliffc  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  which  motion 
was  decided  by  yeas  and  nays  in  the  affirmative— yeas  103, 
nays  75. 

So  the  bill  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  house  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Verplanck,  went  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  Mr.  Wayne  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Vcrplanck  moved  that  the  house  take  up  the  bill  to  reduce 
and  otherwise  alter  the  duties  on  imports. 

Mr.  McKennan  observed  that  the  understanding  had  been  that 
the  bill  should  not  be  taken  up  till  Monday  next. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  committee  voted  on  taking  up 
the  bill. 

The  chairman  having  declared  the  ayes  to  be  87 — 

Mr.  Stewart  demanded  tellers:  and  the  chair  appointed  Messrs. 
E.  Everett  and  Hubbard  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

The  members  voting  in  the  affirmative  and  negative  having 
risen  from  their  seats  and  passed  between  the  tellers  to  be 
counted. 

The  chair  declared  the  vote  to  be  yeas  94,  nays  78.  So  the 
bill  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Vcrplanck  thereupon  rose,  and  addressed  the  committee 
at  some  length  in  support  ot  the  bill. 

Mr.  Huntington  observed  that  it  seemed  to  be  settled  that  the 
house  was  i  w  to  enter  on  the  tariff  bill;  but  as  many  gentlemen 
had  not  expected  that  the  discussion  would  have  been  pressed 
before  Monday  next,  and  consequently  had  not  examined  the 
bill  as  reported  with  as  much  minuteness  as  they  otherwise 
should  have  done,  tin  moved  that  the  committee  now  rise. 

The  motion  prevailed— ayes  90. 

The  committee  therefore  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wcdnnsday,  Jan.  9.  After  the  presentation  of  petitions,  &c. 
the  house,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  to  reduce  and  otherwise  alter  the  duties  on  im- 
ports, and  Messrs.  Vcrplanck  and  Huntington  addressed  the 
committee  at  considerable  length.  Mr.  Ingersoll  next  obtained 
the  floor,  but  had  proceeded  only  a  little  way  in  his  speech, 
when  the  committee  rose,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Burges— ayes 
88,  noes  62;  and  the  house  soon  after  adjourned. 

&^=We  cannot  give  the  sketches  of  the  speeches  delivered,  in 
the  present  sheet. 

Thursday,  Jan.  10.  The  current  morning  business  being  dis- 
posed of — 

The  house  again  went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the 
stale  of  the  union,  Mr.  JVayne  in  the  chair,  and  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  resumed  the  course  of  his  remarks  which  had 
been  suspended  by  the  rising  of  the  committee  yesterday,  and 
continued  to  address  the  committee  with  great  animation  in  op- 
position to  the  bill,  for  more  than  two  hours. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Pa.  who  took  the  same 
side  of  the  question,  and  occupied  the  floor  till  past  .'!  o'clock, 
when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  the  committee  rose,  and  the 
house  adjourned. 

LEGISLATURE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    UOVEUNOR    MAKCY'S    MESSAGE. 

Agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce  are  the  three  great 
departments  of  human  industry.  They  furnish  to  all  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  the  comforts  of  life,  and  constitute  the  only 
true  sources  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity.    Legislators  can 


Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  instructed  to  never  withhold  from  them  a  fostering  care,  without  disregarding 
nquire  and  report  on  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  judicial  one  of  the  most  important  and  solemn  duties  which  they  owe  to 
ribunal  which  shall  take  cognizance  of  all  claims  and  demands  I  their  constituents. 
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The  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  delegated  to  the  general 
government,  and  consequently  the  sphere  of  state  legislation 
with  regard  to  this  subject,  is  very  circumscribed;  it  scarcely 
extends  beyond  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  inspection  of 
some  of  our  principal  domestic  products,  and  the  multiplication 
of  facilities  for  the  exchange  and  transportation  of  articles  of 
commerce. 

Manufactures  are  a  branch  of  industry  eminently  connected 
with  our  prosperity,  and  at  this  time  an  object  of  peculiar  soli- 
citude to  a  large  portion  of  our  constituents.  The  principle  of 
giving  encouragement  and  protection  to  them,  was  recognised 
in  one  of  the  first  acts  of  congress  passed  after  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  representatives  of 
all  the  states,  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  have;,  at  one  period 
or  another,  given  their  sanction  to  this  principle;  and  down  to 
the  present  period,  it  has  entered  into  and  influenced  the  policy 
of  the  federal  government.  The  extent  to  which  it  should  be 
carried,  has  often  been  in  dispute;  but  the  rightful  authority  to 
encourage  and  protect  manufactures,  either  directly  or  inciden- 
tally, lias  not,  until  within  a  recent  period,  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  any  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  1  am  persuaded  there  is  nothing  in  the  operation  of  this 
principle,  in  a  course  of  wise  and  prudent  legislation,  that  con- 
flicts with  the  objects  ti>r  which  our  federal  compact  was  form- 
ed, or  that  imposes  unequal  and  oppressive  burdens  on  the  peo- 
ple of  one  section  of  the  country,  as  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  benefits  it  confers  upon  others.  If  this  principle  has  been 
misapplied,  and  injurious  effects  have  thereby  resulted,  the  pro- 
per remedy  for  them  does  not  require  an  abandonment  of  it. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  important  subjects,  I  pass  to 
one  of  greater  and  more  general  interest,  lying  more  directly 
within  the  range  of  our  legislative;  action,  and  demanding  from 
us  a  particular  attention.  Agriculture  was  undoubtedly  the  pri- 
mitive, pursuit  of  men  in  a  civilized  state  of  society,  and  seems 
to  be  indicated  to  them  by  heaven  as  their  best  employment. 
Vigor  of  body  and  purity  of  mind,  are  eminently  enjoyed  by  the 
husbandman.  Without  meaning  to  disparage  any  class  of  men, 
or  to  deny  a  due  measure  of  public  virtue  and  usefulness  to  all, 
history  and  experience  warrant  the  assertion,  that  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  have  ever  been  among  the  first  to  cherish,  and 
the  last  to  abandon,  free  institutions.  It  is  not,  however,  for 
this  reason,  that  agriculture  presents  peculiar  claims  on  your 
guardianship.  It  not  only  furnishes  occupation  to  a  much  great- 
er portion  of  our  citizens  than  any  other  department  of  labor, 
but  it  supplies  the  materials  for  all  others.  ]t  must  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  that  an  employment  in  which  so 
great  a  number  of  the  human  family  are  directly  engaged,  to 
which  all  look  for  their»daily  bread,  and  upon  which  commerce, 
manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts — indeed  all  the  various 
pursuits  of  mankind — so  necessarily  depend,  should  not  have 
risen  to  a  still  higher  consideration  than  it  has  yet  attained,  and 
received  from  those  entrusted  with  the  power  of  legislation  more 
liberal  aids. 

The  numerous  agricultural  societies  organized  in  the  several 
counties  of  this  state  in  consequence  of  our  legislation,  flourish- 
ed for  a  season,  then  languished,  and  arc  now  generally  dissolv- 
ed. The  interest  of  agriculture  was,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
promoted  by  these  societies.  The  contributions  from  the  public 
treasury,  distributed  principally  in  premiums,  gave  a  sudden 
impulse  to  agricultural  industry,  and  induced  many  laudable 
efforts  among  farmers,  not  only  to  excel  in  their  productions, 
but  to  introduce  valuable  improvements  in  husbandry;  yet  it  has 
been  questioned  whether  the  benefits  thus  obtained  were  of  such 
an  extensive  and  abiding  character,  as  might  have  been  realized 
by  a  different  application  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  govern- 
ment. Agriculture  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art;  and  both  must 
be  systematically  cultivated,  and  widely  disseminated,  before  it 
will  attain  a  high  degree  of  improvement.  The  general  intelli- 
gence and  individual  enterprise  of  those  devoted  to  this  pursuit 
have  carried  the  art  as  far,  perhaps,  as  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected, without  a  better  knowledge  of  the  sciences  connected 
with  it.  With  a  salubrious  climate  and  fertile  soil— with  exten- 
sive regions  but  partially  brought  under  the  power  of  cultivation 
— with  rising  manufactures  and  a  flourishing  commerce,  de- 
manding the  surplus  products  of  husbandry— with  a  population 
full  of  enterprise,  and  distinguished  for  native  skill  and  practi- 
cal talent,  we  may  reasonably  expect  great  advantages  from  the 
cultivation  and  diffusion  of  the  sciences  connected  with  this  art. 
This  subject  appears  to  me  to  be  in  everv  respect  worthy  of 
your  attention,  and  to  merit  your  liberal  encouragement. 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  the  last  surviving  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  gathered  to  his  compatriots. 
Such  an  event  is  well  calculated  to  excite  feelings  and  reflec- 
tions difficult  to  be  suppressed,  and  not  improper,  perhaps,  to 
be  indulged,  even  on  an  occasion  like  this.  The  men  who  pro- 
claimed our  independence  as  a  nation,  were  the  most  distin- 
guished assemblage  of  sages  and  patriots  that  ever  appeared  in 
any  country.  The  favor  for  which  we  should  be  most  grateful, 
next  to  that  of  having  such  men  for  our  forefathers,  is  the  Ions 
life  which  it  pleased  a  kind  Providence  to  bestow  on  most  o~f 
them.  Some  were  permitted  for  nearly  half  a  centurv  after  they 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  our  free  government,  to  continue  their 
invaluable  labors  in  rearing  thereon  a  structure  of  human  liberty 
which  stands  without  a  rival,  challenging  the  admiration  of  the 
world. 

That  we  might  not  lose  too  much  at  once— that  we  might 
be  gradually  prepared  to  pursue,  without  the  strong  light  of  their 


example,  the  career  which  they  had  opened,  they  were,  one  by 
one,  withdrawn  from  us.  The  last  is  now  gone;  and  on  us  de- 
volves the  high  responsibility  of  preserving  unimpaired  the  mosl 
valuable  inheritance  that  one  generation  ever  transmitted  to 
another. 

J ii  performing  this  most  difficult  duty,  which  we  owe  alike 
to  those  whom  we  have  succeeded,  to  our  own  age,  and  to  pos- 
terity, we  are  happily  not  without  a  guide.  The  history  of  their 
lives,  and  their  recorded  precepts  are  full  of  instruction,  in  re- 
gard not  only  to  the  great  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  our  government,  but  to  the  practical  rules  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs.  While  we  enjoy  the  civil  and  poli- 
tical rights  inherited  from  them,  let  us  emulate  their  devoted 
patriotism;  let  us  cultivate  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  concilia- 
tion amid  the  conflicts  which,  as  human  nature  is  constituted, 
will  inevitably  arise  from  the  discordant  views  of  men  with  re- 
gard to  the  various  interests  of  a  great  people;  and  let  us  con- 
tinue our  efforts,  to  the  extent  of  our  abilities,  to  carry  forward 
our  country  in  the  direction  indicated  by  them,  to  a  degree  of 
prosperity  and  renown  which  shall  equal  their  fondest  anticipa- 
tions. 

I  perform  an  unpleasant  duty  in  laying  before  yon,  at  tlie  re- 
quest of  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  the  proceedings  of  a 
recent  convention  of  the  people  of  that  state.  In  expressing 
my  unequivocal  disapprobation  of  those  proceedings,  and  my 
deep  regret  that  a  state  which,  in  all  past  time,  has  so  nobly 
performed  her  duty  to  the  confederacy  of  which  she  is  a  mem- 
ber, should  thus  attempt  to  exonerate  her  citizens  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  I  am  persuaded  I  do  but 
speak  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  state.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  republic,  a  claim  has  been  set 
up,  on  the  justly  cherished  ground  of  state  rights,  which,  if  well 
founded,  belongs  equally  to  all  the  members  of  the  union,  but 
which  is  repudiated  by  all,  and  by  none  more  earnestly  than  by 
those  members  who,  in  respect  to  the  evils  complained  of  and 
for  the  redress  of  which  the  claim  in  question  has  been  asserted, 
stand  in  precisely  the  same  situation  with  the  state  of  S.  Carolina. 
Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  al- 
leged grievances,  I  do  not  go  too  far,  I  trust,  in  assuming  that 
the  remedy  to  which  our  fellow  citizens  of  South  Carolina  have 
resorted,  and  on  the  strength  of  which  they  are  apparently  pre- 
paring for  themselves  the  most  fearful  of  all  responsibilities,  is 
not  merely  unauthorised  by  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States, 
but  fatally  repugna&t  to  all  the  objects  for  which  it  was  framed. 
Let  their  doctrine  be  once  established  and  the  union  of  these 
states  is  destroyed  forever. 

From  a  state  of  things  so  novel  in  its  character  and  so  ruin- 
ous in  its  tendencies,  duties  of  the  highest  importance,  increasing 
in  interest  and  delicacy,  according  to  the  course  of  events,  may 
devolve  on  us  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  sacred  union  of 
these  states.  Whatever  embarrassments  may  arise,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  people  and  government  of  this  state  will  support 
the  executive  of  the  United  States  in  all  measures  which  are 
proper,  and  may  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  anion, 
and  for  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  and  will  faithfully  per- 
form all  their  duties  resulting  from  our  national  compact. 

But  I  should  be  unmindful  of  the  just  and  generous  character 
of  our  constituents,  if  in  expressing  what  I  believe  to  be  their 
sentiments,  I  did  not  at  the  same  time  disclaim  for  New  York 
all  desire  to  aggrandize  herself  at  the  expense  of  her  sister 
states,  or  to  pervert  to  local  purposes  a  system  of  government 
intended  for  the  common  benefit  of  all.  She  cherishes  the 
union  of  these  states.  She  knows  what  it  cost.  She  estimates, 
as  highly  as  any  other  member,  its  value,  both  on  account  of 
the  benefits  it  confers  and  the  evils  it  averts;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  she  would  make  any  sacrifice  which  would  be 
considered  reasonable  to  preserve  it.  Though  its  destruction 
would  not  certainly  be  more  calamitous  to  her  than  to  others, 
yet  none  will  adhere  to  it  longer  or  exceed  her  in  great  and  ge- 
nerous efforts  to  sustain  it.  Without  it,  she  might  be  prosper- 
ous; but  her  highest  prosperity  would  be  embittered  by  regrets 
on  account  of  the  blessings  lost  to  herself,  her  associates,  and 
the  world:  with  it,  there  is  no  policy  that  would  be  longer  pur- 
sued by  a  people  so  virtuous  and  enlightened  as  those  of  the  U. 
States,  under  which  she  could  fail  to  be  an  important  and  flou- 
rishing commonwealth.  If,  therefore,  the  operation  of  existing 
laws  be  adverse  to  these  views,  I  am  persuaded  New  York  will 
consent  to  such  a  modification  of  them  as  will  remove  all  just 
ground  of  complaint,  and  afford  substantial  relief  to  every  real 
grievance. 

The  duty  of  deciding  upon  these  points  is  committed,  so  far 
as  our  state  has  a  voice  in  the  discussion,  to  those  who  repre- 
sent us  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  To  the  wisdom 
and  patriotism  of  that  body,  the  firmness  and  well-tried  virtue 
of  the  president,  and  the  gracious  care  of  a  beneficent  Provi- 
dence, we  may  confidently  commit  the  issue  of  the  deeply 
interesting  questions  presented  by  the  unprecedented  state  of 
the  country. 

—..►»«  ©  ©««• — 
LEGISLATURE  OF  DELAWARE. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  GOVERNOR  HAZZARD's  MESSAGE  OF  JAN.  1. 

That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  been  produc- 
tive of  the  most  beneficial  effects;  that  the  blessings  resulting 
from  it  have  transcended  the  utmost  hopes  of  the  sages  who 
framed,  and  the  states  which  adopted  it:  are  subjects  of  high 
gratulation  and  joy;  and  of  devout  gratitude  to  the  Supreme 
Being. 
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But  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  its  beneficial  effects,  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  was  founded,  must  he  maintained.  We 
ought  to  view  with  a  jealous  eye,  every  proposition  to  amend 
the  sacred  instrument. 

Let  it  be  our  greatest  concern  to  sustain  it,  in  all  its  original 
purity;  as  it  was  adopted  by  a  united  sovereign  people,  and  as 
now  displayed  by  it.-  ample  energies — all  operating  in  due  checks 
and  balances,  and  resting  mainly  on  the  single  lever  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise. 

The  United  States'  government,  constructed  as  it  now  is, 
of  agents  to  execute  the  whole  people's  sovereign  power,  and 
who  are  to  be  changed  at  their  will,  can  never  become  a  tyranny. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

I  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  well  versed  in  ancient 
and  modern  history,  whether  the  fall  of  republics  has  notoftener 
happened  in  consequence  of  a  slow  decline  of  republican  virtues 
and  simplicity  and  from  internal  divisions,  than  from  any  com- 
bination of  khms  and  monarchs  to  overthrow  them. 

Whatever  apprehensions  may  he  entertained  of  the  operations 
of  the  national  government,  the  people  of  this  state  have  but 
one  sentiment  as  to  its  continuance.  Delaware  was  the  fust  to 
adopt,  and  will  be  among  the  last,  to  impair  the  union  of  the 
states. 

I  have  received  from  the  governor  of  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina the  report  of  the  committee  of  twenty-one  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  people  of  that,  state,  on  the  subject  of  the  several  acts 
of  congress,  imposing  duties  for  the  protection  of  domestic  ma- 
nufactures, with  the  ordinance  to  nullify  the  same. 

They  are  laid  before  you,  at  the  governor's  request,  for  your 
serious  consideration. 

If  the  principles  avowed  by  the  South  Carolina  convention 
should  prevail,  every  general  law  is  henceforth  to  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  whim,  caprice,  or  special  local  interest  of  every  state 
in  the  union. 

Our  government  was  formed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the 
states,  when  in  their  separate  sovereign  capacities,  and  nothing 
short  of  a  like  vote  ougiit  to  be  permitted  to  dissolve  it,  as  now 
existing  in  their  united  sovereignty.  Every  true  American 
should  raise  his  voice  against  all  doctrines  calculated  to  weak- 
en, divide  and  confound  the  allegiance  of  the  whole  people  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  constitution. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  upon  this  occasion,  to 
refer  you  to  the  proclamation  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  upon  this  subject. 

That  able  and  patriotic  document  contains  sentiments  worthy 
of  an  American  chief  magistrate;  and  I  doubt  not  that  you  will 
use  your  best  exertions,  to  sustain  the  president,  iu  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Let  the  general 
administration  he  assured,  that  inflexible  integrity  and  undaunt- 
ed firmness,  will  always  meet  the  support  of  a  free  and  enlight- 
ened people. 

If  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  are  improperly  or  unneces- 
sarily oppressed  by  the  general  government,  they  ought  Speedily 
to  be  relieved.  But  the  evidence  that  we  have  of  their  over- 
flowing treasury,  and  their  exports  annually  amounting  to  six 
millions  of  dollars  lead  us  to  a  different  conclusion. 

We  learn  with  satisfaction  and  pride,  that  the  manufactures 
of  the  United  Slates  are  rapidly  increasing:  and  that  adapting 
themselves  to  the  wants,  the  habits,  and  the  circumstances  of 
society,  they  are  becoming,  what  is  indispensable  for  their  sup- 
port and  permanence,  objects  of  the  people's  partiality  and 
choice.  This  important  interest  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
national  legislature, and  from  their  liberal  and  enlightened  views, 
we  may  rot  assured,  that  every  degree  of  encouragement  will 
be  afforded  to  that  branch  of  national  industry,  not  incompatible 
with  the  interest  of  the  whole  community. 

The  relation  in  which  this  state  stands  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, its  welfare  being  identified  with  that  of  the  United  States, 
all  the  important  measures  adopted  by  congress,  become  highly 
interesting  to  us.  Justice  to  ourselves  dictates,  and  a  long 
course  of  practice  sanctions,  the  propriety  of  the  legislature's 
expressing  the  sentiments  they  entertain  on  subjects  which 
essentially  concern  the  nation;  and  more  especially,  of  instruct- 
ing their  senators,  and  advising  their  representative  in  congress, 
M  to  the  course  they  ought  to  pursue. 

The  enjoyment  of  a  government  so  free  and  beneficial  as  ours, 
not  only  demands  the  acknowledgment  of  a  grateful  people  to 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  Che  universe;  but  their  constant  and  sedu- 
lous attention  to  maintain  and  preserve  tin;  purity  of  its  princi- 
ples. If  we  would  preserve  our  government,  we  must  be  pru- 
dent and  vigilant;  these  are  the  only  terms  on  which  man  can 
enjoy  a  state  of  freedom. 

In  a  second  message  of  the  3d  .Inn.  gov.  Ilazzard  says: 

I  herewith  lay  before  you,  lor  your  consideration,  resolutions 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to 
the  union  of  the  states,  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  the  legislature  of  the  stale  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  entitled  to,  and  will  no  doubt  receive  your  respect- 
ful attention.  You  will  give  to  the  subject  that  candid  conside- 
ration which  a  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  community  requires. 

The  object  of  those  resolui ions  appears  to  be,  to  counteract 
the  dangerous  and  fatal  tPtwlency  of  the  nullification  doctrine 
proclaimed  by  the  late  convention  of  the  slate  of  South  Carolina. 


May  we  not  respond  to  the  resolutions  in  the  emphatic  language 
of  the  president?  "The  union  must  be  preserved." 

In  all  communities  of  men,  it  has  been  found  indispensable  to 
create  a  sovereign  controlling  power — an  arbiter  which  can  have 
no  equal,  much  less  a  superior.  Governments  of  every  kind 
must  possess  the  power  of  self  preservation;  they  must  be  able 
to  enforce  the  civil  laws,  command  the  national  purse,  bring 
into  action  the  physical  force,  put  down  insurrection  and  rebel- 
lion, punish  treason,  repel  invasion,  defend  the  nation  against 
foreign  power  and  internal  defection,  and  thus  provide  for  the 
general  welfare.  If  the  states  are  all  sovereign  according  to  the 
anti-federal  doctrine  of  South  Carolina,  then  is  the  United 
States'  sovereignty  null. 

— .►♦©©  SUB- 
LEGISLATURE  OF  MARYLAND. 

EXTRACTS     FROM    GOV.    HOWARD'S    MKSSAOE. 

The  productions  of  the  earth,  necessary  to  the  existence  and 
welfare  of  man,  have  been  bountifully  granted  to  us,  and  the 
cup  of  our  felicity  would  be  full,  but  for  the  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation, which  has  evinced  itself  by  a  part  of  the  population  of  a 
sister  state.  Whilst  this  subject  presses  upon  my  mind,  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  accompanying  ordinance  of  the  con- 
vention of  South  Carolina,  transmitted  to  this  department  by 
that  body,  with  a  request  that  it  may  be  laid  before  you.  In 
noticing  this  extraordinary  document,'!  would  beg  leave  to  state 
that  nothing  but  a  solemn  conviction  of  duty  would  induce  any 
remarks  from  me,  in  the-  hope  that  reflection  amongst  this  de- 
luded people  will  create  a  reaction  and  induce  them  to  a  differ- 
ent course— yet  having  been  myself  taught  not  to  shrink  from 
responsibility  in  the  expression  of  opinions,  when  such  opinions 
seemed  to  be  called  tor,  I  submit  my  views  upon  the  subject. 
The  doctrines  of  South  Carolina,  1  conscientiously  believe,  will 
be  rejected  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of  Maryland. 
The  doctrine  of  nullification,  I  hold  to  be  perfectly  untenable. 
If  a  state  has  the  right  to  nullify  the  acts  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, each  citizen  of  a  state  lias  the  same  right  to  nullify  the 
acts  of  a  state — such  a  doctrine  would  meet  with  universal  re- 
probation— yet  such  a  result  would  only  be  carrying  out  in  cx- 
tenso,  the  doctrine  advanced  by  South  Carolina.  Upon  the  sub- 
ject of  disunion,  I  would  speak  in  still  stronger  language.  Such 
atopic  a  few  years  back,  would  have  been  received  every  where 
with  execration;  it.  is  here  still  considered  as  sacrilege,  a  sever- 
ance of  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  and  only  to  be  thought  of  by 
desperate  men  or  unfortunate  maniacs.  I  weujd  appeal  to  the 
gallant  Carolinians  and  point  them  to  the  battle  fields  upon  their 
soil,  where  the  toil  of  the  patriots  of  '"76  was  endured,  where 
heroic  deeds  were  performed,  and  where  the  best  blood  of  the 
country  was  spilt  to  purchase  that  independence  and  that  union, 
which  is  now  spoken  of  so  lightly."  I  would  then  ask  them, 
what  will  the  feelings  of  that  heroic  individual  be,  who  flew  to 
aid  us,  from  a  foreign  land,  in  the  days  of  our  adversity,  and  first 
put  his  foot,  upon  the  soil  of  Carolina,  when  he  shall  hear  that 
the  beautiful  fabric  of  liberty,  which  he  aided  in  erecting,  is 
about  to  be  torn  down,  and  the  fond  hope  that  a  people  can  go- 
vern themselves  shall  be  dispelled.  That  a  merciful  Providence 
may  prevent  such  a  consequence,  and  that  the  people  of  Caroli- 
na may  retrace  their  steps,  should  be  the  earnest  prayer  of  every 
good  t;ilize«  of  this  yet  happy  and  now  wide  extended  union. 

[The  governor  then  handsomely  notices  the  decease  of  the 
venerable  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  speaks  of  the  great  prosperity 
which  he  had  lived  to  see,  and  adds] 

But  he  had  likewise  lived  to  see  our  glorious  union  lose  that 
reverence  in  which,  until  recently,  it  was  universally  beheld, 
and  the  stability  of  our  institutions  threatened  by  that  spirit  of 
anarchy  and  disunion,  which  the  warning  voice  of  the  father  of 
his  country  calls  upon  us  "indignantly  to  frown  upon,"  and  to 
proclaim  that  the  "union  cannot  IN  ANY  EVENT,  be  aban- 
doned." 

[He  next  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  state  bank,  see- 
ing that  the  present  chief  magistrate  of  the  union  has  "declared 
hostility  against  the  bank  of  the  United  States,"  &c.  The  sub- 
ject of  education  is  then  recommended,  &c] 

The  controversy  between  the  canal  and  rail  road  companies 
is  thus  noticed —  , 

There  is  a  subject  connected  with  the  internal  improvement 
of  the  state,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  most  serious  at- 
tention. It  is  well  known  to  every  member  of  your  honorable 
body,  that  Maryland  has  embarked  her  funds  liberally  in  supi>ort 
of  a  system  of  internal  improvement — that  there  are  now  foster- 
ed by  her,  and  constructing  under  her  auspices,  two  stupendous 
works,  for  the  "annexion  of  the  western  with  the  Atlantic  wa- 
ters. The  completion  of  either  of  these  works  would  be  an 
achievement,  of  which  any  single  state  might  be  proud.  Yet, 
after  devoting  her  treasure  to  an  enormous  amount  in  support 
of  these  works,  an  obstacle  has  arisen  to  the  extension  of  one 
work,  caused  by  the  jealousy  of  the  conductors  of  the  other, 
which  was  first  chartered,  but  from  the  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions of  man  was  found  to  be  not  so  well  calculated  to  attain 
the  object.  The  legislature,  at.  its  last  session,  willing  and  wish- 
iiiL'  to  witness  the  progress  of  both,  passed  a  resolution,  to  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  refer  you  as  No.  108  on  the  list,  in  which, 
in  effect,  the  directors  of  the  canal  company,  (who,  by  a  legal 
decision,  had  obtained  possession  of  the  valley  through  which 
both  works  were  calculated  to  pass),  are  requested  to  permit 
the  rail  road  to  pass  the  difficult  and  narrow  places  of  the  valley 
of  the  Potomac  with  them.  This  assent  to  the.  reasonable  re- 
quest of  so  high  a  power  as  the  state  of  Maryland,  has  been  vir- 
tually refused;   and  the  canal  company,  not  content  with  tins 
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refusal,  and  in  defiance  of  the  known  and  expressed  wishes  of 
the  state,  lias  actually  changed  the  location  of  the  canal,  as  ori- 
ginally hud  down  along  the  narrow  passes  between  the  Point  of 
Rocks  and  Harper's  Ferry,  and  has  now  occupied  the  ground  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  rail  road  being 
extended  through  that  part  of  the  valley.  Whereas,  had  they 
evinced  that  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  state,  which  ought 
to  have  characterised  their  proceedings, ample  room  might  have 
been  afforded  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  both  works.  The 
directors  of  the  canal  company,  it  would  appear,  have  thus 
thwarted  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  state,  equally  interested 
in  both  works,  and  for  no  other  evident  reason,  than  from  a  de- 
termined hostility  to  another  work  which  they  have  chosen  to 
eotisider  in  the  light  of  a  formidable  rival.  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est fear  that  the  rail  road  will  not  reach  its  ultimate  destination. 
Vet,  F  cannot  bat  perceive  that  the  expense  of  its  construction 
will  be  increased  by  the  illiberal  act  of  the  canal  company;  and 
I  submit  to  your  consideration  whether  the  dignity  of  the  state 
would  not  be  consulted  by  a  refusal  of  any  future  favors  request- 
ed by  the  canal  company,  until  that  company  shall  be  made  to 
retrace  her  steps,  and  afford  a  passage  for  the  rail  road,  upon 
such  terms  as  the  legislature  may  in  its  wisdom  think  proper. 
Should  you  concur  with  me  in  the  opinion,  that  the  dignity  and 
interest  of  the  state  are  concerned  in  this  matter,  I  would  stre- 
nuously urge  Upon  yiiu  the  importance  of  finally  adjusting  the 
subject,  (should  it  be  in  your  power),  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
no  room  for  future  injustice,  but  to  compel  the  canal  company 
to  permit  the  rail  roacl  to  pass  as  far  as  Harper's  Ferry,  accord- 
ing to  the  resolution  of  the  legislature,  and  in  such  manner  as 
will  enable  the  company  to  construct  the  mil  road  without  any 
additional  expense  in  consequence  of  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  in  the  location  of  the  canal. 

[Other  local  subjects  are  then  referred  to.     Among  them  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  a  proper  standard  for  flour,  is 
earnestly  recommended.     He  suggests  the  entire  suppression  of 
lotteries — thinks  that  the  present  militia  law  should  be  entirely 
repealed  and  that  some  new  and  more  simple  law  ought  to  be 
enacted;  and  in  his  last  paragraph  declines  a  re-election.] 
—...»►©©©<*..—- 
LAW  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
An  act  to  carry  into  effect  in  part,  an  ordinance  to  nullify  cer- 
tain acts  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  purporting  to 
be  laws,  laying   duties   on  the  importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities, passed  in  convention  of  this  state,  at  Colombia,  on 
the  twenty  fourth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  two. 
Whereas,  by  the  said  ordinance,  it  is  declared  and  ordained, 
"that  the  several  acts  and  parts  of  acts,  of  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  for  the  itnposing-of  duties 
and  imposts  on  the   importation   of  foreign   commodities,  and 
now  having  actual  operation  and  effect  within  the  U.  States, 
and  more  especially  an  act  entitled  an  act,  in  alteration  of  the 
several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,  approved  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  May,  one   thousand   eight  hundred  and  Iwenty-r 
eight,  and  also  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  alter  and  amend  tiie  se- 
veral acts  imposing  duties  on   imports:  approved  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two, 
ate  unauthorised  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
violate  the  true  meaning  and  intent  thereof,  and  are  null,  void, 
and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  this  state,  its  officers  or  citizens." 
Jind  whereas  also,  by  the  said  ordinance,  it    is  ordained   that  it 
Khali  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  to  adopt  such  measures,  and 
pass  such  acts  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  that  or- 
dinance, and  to  prevent  the  enforcement,  and  arrest  the  opera- 
tion of  the  said  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  congress  of  the  U. 
States,  within  the  limits  of  this   state,  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  February  next;  now  therefore,  to  carry  into  effect  in  part, 
the  said  ordinance. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
noiv  met  and  sitting  in  general  assembly,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  February  next,  if 
any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  shall  be  seized  or  detained. 
under  pretence  of  securing  the  duties  imposed  by  any  of  the  said 
several  act,-!,  or  parts  of  acts  of  the  congress  of  the  U.  States,  so 
annulled  by  the  ordinance  as  aforesaid,  or  for  the  non-payment 
of  any  such  duties,  or  under  any  process,  order  or  decree,  mesne, 
or  final,  or  other  pretext,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  or  meaning 
of  the  said  ordinance,  the  person,  or  persons  to  whom  the  said 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  are  consigned,  or  who  may  be 
lawfully  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  same,  naay,  upon  mak- 
ing affidavit  of  such  seizure  or  detention,  proceed  to  recover 
possession  thereof,  and  damages  by  an  act  of  replevin,  and  the 
proceedings  therein,  shall  be  as  in  other  cases  of  replevin,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  usages  of  this  state,  except  as  modified 
or  altered  by  this  act,  or  such  person  or  persons  may  proceed  in 
any  other  manner  authorised  by  law,  in  cases  of  unlawful  sei- 
zure, or  detention  of  personal  property. 

Sec.  2.  Ee  it  farther  enacted,  That  before  the  sheriff  shall 
deliver  the  said  goods  to  the  plaintiff  in  replevin,  it  shall  be  his 
duty  to  take  from  the  said  plaintiff  a  bond  with  good  and  suffi- 
cient security,  in  the  penal  sum  of  the  full  value  of  the  said 
goods,  with  the  condition  that  he  will  prosecute  the  said  suit 
with  effect,  and  will  well  and  truly  abide  and  fulfil  the  final 
judgment  and  determination  of  the  court  therein. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted.     That  in  ease  of  refusal  to  de 
ltvcr  the  said  goods,  or  of  removal  of  the  sajne  in   any  way,  so 
that  the  writ  of  replevin  cannot   be  executed  on  the  return    of 
the  sheriff  to  tiiat  effect,  and  an  affidavit  made  before  any  justice 


of  the  quorum,  that  the  said  goods  had  been  seized  and  detain- 
ed, and  of  the  refusal  to  deliver  the  same,  or  that  the  same  had 
been  removed  as  aforesaid  and  of  the  value  thereof,  the  plaintiff 
in  replevin  may  sue  out  a  writ  in  the  nature  of  a  capias  in 
withernam,  authorising  and  requiring  the  sheriff  of  any  of  the 
districts  of  this  state  to  distrain  the  personal  estate  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  so  refusing  to  deliver  the  said  goods  or  removing 
the  same,  so  that  the  said  process  cannot  be  executed.  And  the 
sheriff  shall  thereupon  seize  and  take  into  his  possession  any 
personal  estate  of  the  defendant  or  defendants  to  the  amount  of 
double  the  value  so  sworn,  as  aforesaid,  and  hold  the  same  at 
the  proper  expense  of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  until  the 
said  goods  are  produced  and  delivered  to  the  said  sheriff.  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  in  this  clause  contained  shall  be  in  any 
manner  construed  to  deprive  the  sheriff  of  any  right  and  power 
which  he  now  has  by  law  in  the  execution  of  the  writ  of  re- 
plevin. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  if,  after  the  delivery  o; 
the  said  goods  by  the  sheriff  to  the  plaintiff  in  replevin,  any  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  recapture  or  to  seize  the  same,  or  the 
same  should  be  actually  re-captured  or  seized  under  pretence  o 
securing  the  duties  imposed  by  any  of  the  several  acts  of  con- 
gress aforesaid,  or  for  the  non-payment  of  any  such  duties,  01 
tinder  any  process,  order,  or  decree,  or  other  pretext,  contrary  tr 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  ordinance  aforesaid,  it  sbal 
be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff, on  affidavit  made  to  that  effect,  to  pre 
vent  such  re-capture  or  seizure,  orto  re-deliver  the  goods  to  tin 
plaintiff  in  replevin,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  sheriff  shal 
have  the  same  powier  and  authority  for  that  purpose,  as  he  hac 
in  the  original  execution  of  the  writ  of  replevin. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  Tha 
if  any  person  shall  pay  any  of  the  duties  imposed  by  either  o 
the  acts  of  congress  aforesaid,  the  person  so  paying  may  recove 
hack  the  same,  together  with  the  interest  thereon,  in  an  actioi 
for  money  had  and  received,  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic 
tion,  provided  that  such  action  be  brought  within  one  year  Iron 
the  time  of  said  payment. 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  Th;i 
if  any  person  shall  be  arrested  or  imprisoned,  by  virtue  of  an; 
order  or  execution  for  the  enforcement  or  satisfaction  of  an; 
judgment  or  decree  obtained  in  any  federal  court  for  dutie 
claimed  under  the  acts  of  congress  so  annulled  as  aforesaid,  o 
upon  any  other  proceeding,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  am 
meaning  of  the  said  ordinance,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  be 
nefits  and  privileges  secured  to  the  citizen,  in  case  of  uniawfu 
arrest,  or  imprisonment,  by  the  statute  made  of  force  in  tin 
state,  commonly  called  the  habeas  corpus  act;  and  he  may  als 
maintain  an  action  for  such  unlawful  arrest  or  imprisonment. 

Sec.  7.  Be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  TliE 
if  any  real  or  personal  estate  of  any  person  shall  be  seized  c 
levied  on,  or  sold  by  virtue  of  any  fieri  facias,  or  other  process 
for  the  enforcement  or  satisfaction  of  any  judgment  or  decre 
obtained  in  any  federal  court,  for  duties  claimed  under  the  ael 
of  congress  so  annulled,  as  aforesaid,  such  seizure,  levy  or  sal 
shall  be  held  and  regarded  in  the  courts  of  this  state,  as  illega 
and  such  sale  shall,  in  no  wise  divest,  or  in  any  manner  impa 
the  title  of  the  defendant  in  such  suit  or  action  to  the  propert 
thus  sold. 

Pec.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  clerk,  commissione 
master  or  register,  shall  furnish  a  record  or  a  copy  of  a  reeord  i 
this  ollice,  of  any  case  in  law  or  equity,  wherein  is  drawn  i 
question  the  authority  of  said  ordinance,  or  the  validity  of  th 
acts  of  the  legislature  passed  to  give  effect  thereto,  or  the  vali 
dily  of  the  said  acts  of  congress,  or  permit  or  allow  any  such  re 
cord  or  a  copy  of  such  record,  to  be  taken  for  any  purpose,  h 
shall  he  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereo 
be  punished  by  fine,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  nor  less  tha 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  or 
year  nor  less  than  one  month. 

Sec.  9.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall  disobe1 
obstruct,  or  resist  any  process  granted  or  allowed  by  this  act,  ( 
shall  eloign,  secrete,  or  wilfully  remove  any  goods,  wares  < 
merchandise,  or  do  any  other  ael,  so  as  to' prevent  the  sam 
from  being  replevied,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  first  se< 
tion  of  this  act,  such  person,  his  aiders  and  abettors,  shall  1 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  X 
punished  by  fine,  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  nor  Ics 
than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  ej 
eeeding  two  years,  nor  less  than  six  months,  besides  being  liabl 
to  indictment,  or  other  proceeding  allowed  by  law,  for  any  otln 
offence  involved  in  the  commission  of  said  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  10.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  should  any  person,  aft< 
the  delivery  of  any  goods  by  the  sheriff  to  the  plaintiff  in  r< 
plevin,  as  herein  provided,  re-capture  or  seize,  or  attempt  to  n 
capture  or  seize  the  same,  under  pretence  of  securing  the  dt 
ties  imposed  by  any  of  the  several  acts  of  congress  aforesaid,  ( 
for  the  non-payment  of  any  such  duties,  or  under  any  procesi 
order  or  decree,  or  other  pretext,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  an 
meaning  of  the  ordinance  aforesaid,  such  person,  his  aiders  ( 
abettors,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upo 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine,  not  exceeding  te 
thousand,  nor  less  than  three  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoi 
ment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  nor  less  than  one  yea 
besides  being  liable  to  indictment,  or  other  proceeding  allovvf 
by  law,  for  any  other  offence  involved  in  the  commission  of  sa 
misdemeanor. 

Sec  11.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  of  the  kecpei 
of  the  public  jails  in  this  state,  shall  receive  and  detain  any  pet 
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son  arrested  or  committed  by  virtue  of  any  order,  process,  or 
other  judicial  proceedings  made,  had  or  issued,  to  enforce  the 
payment  or  collection  of  any.  of  the  duties  imposed  by,  or  claim- 
ed under  the  said  acts  of  congress  annulled  by  the  ordinance 
aforesaid,  or  on  any  other  proceedings  contrary  to  the  true  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  the  said  ordinance,  such  keeper  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  nor  less  than  one 
month,  and  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars, 
nor  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  the 
person  aggrieved,  in  an  action  of  trespass. 

Sec.  18.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  or  per- 
sons shall  knowingly  let  or  hire,  or  use  or  permit  to  be  used,  any 
place,  house  or  building,  to  serve  as  a  jail  for  the  detention  or 
confinement  of  any  person  arrested  or  committed  by  virtue  of  any 
order,  process  or  other  judicial  proceedings,  made,  had  or  issued, 
to  enforce  the  payment  or  collection  of  any  duties  imposed  by 
the  said  acts  of  congress  annulled  by  the  ordinance  aforesaid,  or 
upon  any  other  proceedings,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  said  ordinance,  he  or  they  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  nor  less  than  one  month,  and 
fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  nor  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  13.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  indictment  under  this 
act  shall  be  subject  to  traverse. 

Sec.  14.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  fines  collected  under 
this  act,  shall  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury. 

Sec.  15.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  the  trial  of  any  suit  or 
iction,  in  which  shall  be  in  question,  the  ordinance  aforesaid, 
Dr  this  act,  the  same  may  be  given  in  evidence,  without  being 
specially  pleaded. 

Sec.  16.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  commence, 
ind  be  of  force,  from  and  after  the  first  of  February  next. 

With  respect  to  the  preceding  law,  the  Charleston  Courier 
says 

"We  lay  before  our  readers  this  morning,  the  replevin  act 
mssed  by  the  legislature  of  this  state,  to  prevent  the  collection 
»f  the  federal  revenue  in  our  ports.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  does 
tot  prohibit  the  merchant  from  paying  duties  on  importations, 
>ut  merely  affords  him  a  chance,  and  that  a  very  doubtful  one, 
ucumhered  with  a  tedious  and  expensive  legislation,  of  evading 
i  compliance  with  his  obligation  to  the  government.  We  feel 
io  apprehension  that  any  merchant  will  risk  the  loss  of  credit, 
jonsequent  upon  engaging  in  any  such  controversy — the  lawyers 
vho  made  the  new  road  to  commercial  wealth,  will  be  left  to 
ravel  it  alone." 

And  the  City  Gazette  observes — 

"No  man  in  his  proper  senses  has  ever  doubted  since  the  bill 
>f  compromise  of  July  last,  but  that  the  high  protective  system 
vould  be  abandoned,  .as  being  calculated  to  ptoduce  more  harm 
nan  good.  Instead,  however,  of  accepting  what  was  already 
;ained,  with  a  good  grace,  and  persevering  for  yet  greater  niodi- 
ications,  what  have  we  done?  Yes,  what  have  we  done?  Why, 
lullified,  and  passed  an  act  of  replevin!  An  act  intended  to 
;eep  alive  the  ineffable  beauties  of  our  grand  "conjuncture!" 
•ut  one  of  which  no  business  man  will  ever  avail  himself.  Who 
an  read  over  the  "act  to  carry  into  effect  the  ordinance  to  nul- 
ify,"  and  not  feel  his  cheeks  tinged  with  the  blush  of  shame 
md  indignation,  that  threats  to  disfranchise  half  the  freemen  in 
he  state,  and  solemn  appeals  for  12,000  Bayards  to  come  forth 
md  "die  in  the  last  ditch" — should  all  end  in  an  act  of  replevin! 
-All  end  in  an  act  authorising  any  paltry  pettifogger  who  may 
vish  to  league  with  smugglers,  to  carry  confusion  into  our  courts, 
nerely  to  test  the  theory  of  state  interposition  in  arresting  the 
upreme  law  of  the  land.  The  state  has  been  kept  in  perpetual 
gitation,  confidence  very  much  impaired,  credit  greatly  injur- 
d,  business  of  every  kind  diminished,  and  the  people  subjected 
n  a  heavy  waste  of  their  public  treasure — all  to  ensure  the  pas- 
age  of  a  replevin  act!" 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  GEORGIA. 

From  the  Charleston  Mercury. 

"Let  them  compare  the  usurpations  which  Georgia  resisted 
n  the  threshold,  with  that  which,  after  years  of  remonstrance 
nd  warning,  We  have  resolved  to  tolerate  no  longer.  In  her 
asc,  the  general  government  did  stretch  its  powers,  it  was  in 
■tvor  of  the  poor  Indian,  not  of  the  rich  capitalist.  It  was  an 
iterposition  in  behalf  of  weakness;  and  if  the  conduct  of  the 
;deral  authorities  was  dictated  by  a  mistaken  sense  of  justice, 
tie  violation  of  right  was  at  least  disinterested,  and  was  even 
raced  by  the  plea  of  a  ccnerous  humanity.  This,  to  the  tyran- 
y  which  we  have  nullified,  was  'Hyperion  to  a  Satyr.'     *     * 

"And  shall  Georgia,  that  struck  down  forthwith  the  federal 
rm,  when  extended  to  shield  the  feeble— shall  she  preach  to  us 
f 'peace'  and  'constitutional  harmonies.'  and  quarrel  with  the 
ames  and  forms  of  our  resistance,  now  that  we  have  burst  the 
rasp  of  your  ruinous  cupidity,  and  broken  '.he  beak  and  crushed 
le  talons  of  the  vulture  that  was  covering  and  devouring  us? 
>oes  it  become  Georgians  to  kneel  before  the  footstool  of  usur- 
ation,  and  thank  heaven  for  the  gift  of  a  meek  and  gentle  spl- 
it; to  kneel  upon  the  very  fragments  of  the  federal  sceptre  they 
lemselves  have  broken,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  pharisee, 
oast  that  they  are  loyal  and  quiet  persons,  not  as  other  men, 
ven  as  these  nullifying  Carolinians?  Why,  the  thing  is  intense- 
f,  pitifully  ridiculous!  Georgia  reading  homilies  of  submission 
-exclaiming  against  Carolina's  resistance  a6  unconstitutional— 


signifying  her  abhorrence  of  it  as  violent}  Why,  the  blood  of 
Tassels  is  upon  her  right  loyal  face!  the  process  of  the  supreme 
court  is  under  her  foot!  the  groans  of  the  imprisoned  missiona- 
ries are  in  her  ears!  and  the  key  of  the  penitentiary  is  at  her 
girdle! — the  paper  bullets  exchanged  between  gov.  Troup, 
and  gen.  Gaines,  and  president  Adams,  are  scattered  thickly 
around  her!  gov.  Gilmer's  messages  are  smoking  in  the  back- 
ground from  spontaneous  combustion!  whilst  at  her  right  hand 
stands  the  measurably  obsolete  'gov.  Lumpkin,  chaunting  a  na- 
sal ditty  of  constitutional  harmony,'  and  beating,  time  with  his 
gauntleted  fist  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Chester,  who  is  clamoring  for 
a  hearing  of  the  cause  of  his  reverend  clients!  Why,  it  is  Glou- 
cester at  his  devotions?  it  is  Saul  among  the  prophets;  it  is  the 
devil  chiding  sin;  and  her  treatment  to  the  federal  government 
is  like  that  of  the  Harlaem  sailor  to  his  saint  in  a  storm,  now 
praying  to  him  and  vowing  to  him  a  wax  candle;  and  now  at  an 
odd  lurch  of  the  ship,  cursing  him  for  a  cheat  and  a  villain." 
From  the  Georgia  Courier. 
The  Charleston  Mercury  has  been  recently  venting  the  gall  of 
its  bitterness  upon  Georgia.  The  passage  of  Ryan's  resolutions 
furnished  the  occasion.  Finding  that  Georgia  could  not,  even 
by  the  syren  tongue  of  nullification,  be  drawn  from  her  true  al- 
legiance, the  nullifiers  suddenly  drop  their  wheedling  courtship, 
and  treat  the  late  object  of  their  unceasing  attentions  with  the 
most  wanton  abuse.  Georgia,  they  say,  talking  to  South  Caro- 
lina about  nullification,  is  Gloucester  at  his  devotions,  the  devil 
chiding  sin,  &c.  Georgia,  that  hung  the  poor  Indian,  and  incar- 
cerated the  servants  of  God,  with  the  blood  of  the  murdered 
Tassels  on  her  forehead,  and  sacrilege  festering  in  her  heart,  she 
dare  talk  to  South  Carolina  of  nullification!  We  have  but  a 
single  remark  to  make,  and  that  is  enough  on  this  tirade  of  dis- 
appointed ill  nature.  When  the  nullifiers  wished  to  get  Georgia 
into  their  snares,  these  very  acts  which  they  now  throw  into 
our  teeth,  were  our  crowning  honors.  Then  Georgia  was  the 
state  "among  a  thousand."  "She  does  not  talk,  she  acts.  Let 
Carolina  follow  her  patriotic,  magnanimous  example" — with 
other  such  stuff,  that  disgusted  none  more  than  those  who  were 
the  objects  of  such  palavering.  Now,  being  determined  to  main- 
tain our  allegiance  to  our  country,  and  frown  on  the  daring  vil- 
lainy which  would  sever  the  silver  cords  that  bind  it  together  in 
one  common  bond  of  affection,  we  are  murderers,  daring  sinners, 
who,  not  content  with  an  utter  disregard  of  the  laws  of  man, 
strike  with  blasphemous  defiance  in  the  face  of  heaven! 
From  the  Charleston  Mercury. 
In  the  face  of  the  notorious  fact  that  before  the  convening  of 
our  legislature,  the  president  of  the  United  States,  had  begun  to 
concentrate  his  forces  upon  Charleston— there  are  those  who 
have  the  effrontery  to  adduce  the  precautionary  recommenda- 
tions of  g*ov.  Hamilton's  message,  and  the  consequent  action 
of  our  legislature,  as  proof  that  nullification  is  not  a  peaceful 
remedy.  We  observe,  too,  that  some  who  wish  to  palliate  the 
arbitrary  demonstrations  of  Jackson,  are  endeavoring  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  first  threat  offeree  came  from  South  Carolina, 
and  that  the  measures  of  the  president  are  merely  defensive. 
Every  man  of  sense,  whatever  be  his  party,  knows  that  they  are 
not.  But  even  had  there  been  no  avidity  to  shed  blood  exhibit- 
ed by  the  president,  and  military  preparations  had  been  advised 
by  the  „■  pernor,  out  of  abundant  caution,  there  was  nothing 
unheard  of  and  unprecedented  in  the  matter.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  Virginia  resolved  to  nullify  the  alien  and  sedition  laws, 
she  collected  arms  and  made  other  preparations  to  repel  force 
by  force.  And  what  was  the  conduct  of  Georgia,  some  of  the 
presses  of  which  state  affect  so  much  horror  at  our  military  pre- 
parations? Gov.  Troup,  in  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war, 
dated  Feb.  7,  1827,  says: 

"You  will  distinctly  understand,  therefore,  that  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  resist  to  the  utmost  any  military  attack  which  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  shall  think  proper  to  make  on  the 
territory,  the  people,  or  the  sovereignty  of  Georgia;  and  all  the 
measures  necessary  to  the  performance  of  this  duty,  according  to 
our  limited  means,  are  in  progress.  From  the  first  decisive  act 
of  hostility,  you  will  be  considered  and  treated  as  a  public  enemy, 
and  with  the  less  repugnance,  because  you  to  whom  we  might 
constitutionally  have  appealed  for  our  defence  against  invasion, 
are  yourselves  ^invaders.'' 
And  again: 

You  have  referred  me  for  the  rule  of  my  conduct  to  the  treaty 
of  Washington,  "which,  like  all  other  treaties  that  have  receiv- 
ed the  constitutional  sanction,  is  among  the  supreme  laws  of  the 
land,  and  which  the  president  is  therefore  bound  to  carry  into 
effect  by  all  the  means  under  his  control."  In  turn,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  refer  you  to  a  treaty  of  prior  date  and  prior  ratification. 
The  following  general  orders  were  received  by  Georgians,  in 
the  spirit  that  become  freemen,  when  they  were  issued: 

3d— GENERAL    ORDERS— (MILITARY.) 

Head  quarters,  Milledfcvillc,  Feb.  17,  1827. 
The  major  generals  commanding  the  6th  and  7th  divisions  will 
immediately  issue  orders  to  hold  in  readiness  the  several  regi- 
ments and  battalions  within  their  respective  commands  to  repel 
any  hostile  invasion  of  the  territory  of  this  state.  Depots  of 
arms  and  ammunition  central  to  each  division,  will  be  establish- 
ed in  due  time. 
By  the  commander-in-chief. 

John  W.  A.  Sanford,  nid-dc-camp. 
Extract  from  gov.  Troup's  message  of  December  1825. 
I  entreat  you  therefore,  most  earnestly,  now  that  it  is  not  too 
late  to  step  forth,  and  having  exhausted  the  argument;  to  stand 
by  your  arms. 
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$y-The  long  message  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
communicating  his  proclamation  and  other  documents  relating 
to  South  Carolina,  he.  (received  on  Thursday)  has  completely 
"nullified"  the  arrangements  made  as  to  the  contents  of  the  pre- 
sent sheet;  and  compelled  us  to  put  in,  or  leave  out,  various  ar- 
ticles— just  as  it  happened  that  room  could  be  made  for  them, 
and  as  they  might  he  fitted  to  the  capacity  of  our  pages.  Hence 
several  things  which  must  be  inserted,  to  keep  up  the  documen- 
tary history  of  event*,  &e.  arc  again  postponed — for  a  message  so 
interesting  could  not  be  delayed.  We  are  under  the  necessity 
of  incurring  the  expense  of  a  supplement  to  bring  up  the  ''lee- 
way," and  shall  give  one  with  our  next  number. 


Orj=The  "National  Intelligencer,"  in  good  season,  has 
re-published  the  celebrated  letter  of  Mr.  Madison,  to 
Mr.  Edward  Everett,  and  also  his  letter  to  Mr.  Ingersoll, 
explanatory  of  his  views  of  nullification,  &c.  which  we 
would  also,  at  once,  give  a  place  to — if  room  could  be 
gained  for  them. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  [ !]  that  if  the  "bill  of  abomina- 
tions" shall  pass  both  houses  of  congress,  the  paper  mak- 
ing business  may  not  suffer — because  of  the  probable  cre- 
ation of  an  infinitude  of  new  banks.  The  number  of  such, 
at  present  contemplated,  possibly,  amounts  to  about  three 
hundred,  and  with  nominal  capitals  of  40  or  50  millions 
of  dollars,  in  all.  Verily,  paper  will  be  in  demand,  to  make 
stock  notes  and  other  notes,  promising  to  pay! 


We  have  a  great  desire  to  make  liberal  extracts  from 
the  speecli  of  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Fauquier,  in  the  Virginia 
house  of  delegates — the  resolutions  concerning  "federal 
relations,"  being  under  discussion.  To  use  a  common, 
but  trite  saying,  he  places  "the  saddle  on  the  right  horse. " 
We  shall  endeavor  to  preserve,  at  least,  a  part  of  this 
speech. 

An  express  which  proceeded  last  week  from  Washing- 
ton to  Charleston,  has  excited  much  speculation,  and 
caused  many  wild  reports.  The  messenger  was  in  a  pro- 
di-gi-ous  hurry,  and,  like  "a  streak  of  lightning,"  spread 
an  alarm  on  the  road!  He  travelled  from  Louisburg  to 
Fayette ville,  (89  miles)  in  six  hours,  "though  it  was 
night!" — says  one  of  the  accounts.  On  this  subject  the 
"ISational  Intelligencer,"  after  making  some  extracts 
from  the  southern  papers,  observes — '"These  intimations 
gave  us  the  first  knowledge  of  the  circumstance,  which 
they  relate,  of  a  government  express  having  passed  be- 
tween this  city  and  Charleston.  The  fact  has  since  been 
confirmed  to  us  from  other  sources.  The  express  was 
speeded  to  Charleston,  and  i*eturned  to  this  city,  within 
the  compass  of  five  days.  We  are  entirely  out  of  the  se- 
crets of  the  executive,  and  therefore  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  special  object  of  this  unusual  despatch.  We  have 
some  doubt,  however,  whether  it  was  any  thing  more  than 
a  first  experiment,  with  a  view  to  future  use  of  the  same 
facility  of  conveyance,  in  preference  to  slow  and  uncer- 
tain mail-carriage,  should  any  emergency  arise  to  require 
From  what  we  hear,  this  express  "was  intended  to 
lave  been  a  secret  transaction.  Such  a  thing  as  a  secret 
express,  for  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  is  a  thing 
o  obviously  impracticable,  where  it  is  so  rare,  that  we 
wonder  it  should  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  No,  no! 
if  there  is  to  be  a  line  of  expresses,  let  it  be  without  any 
ttempt  at  concealment.  Rather,  let  the  government  give 
mblic  notice  of  it,  that  no  needless  alarm  may  be  excited 
>y  the  passing  of  the  couriers.  We  trust,  however,  that 
here  will  be  no  occasion  for  employing  them." 

It  will  he  seen  that  the  proclamation  of  the  president 
•fill  probably  come  up  for  discussion. 
Vol.  XLnt-Sio.  22. 


Several  friends  have  requested  us  to  present  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  results  of  the  late  presidential  election, 
&c.  and  it  shall  be  given  soon  after  the  rising  of  congress: 
but  the  late  and  present  overflow  of  matter,  mainly  grow- 
ing out  of  the  proceedings  had  in  South  Carolina,  super- 
added to  the  usual  press  of  business  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  prevents  an  immediate  compliance  with  requests 
that  will  not  suffer  by  being  "laid  on  the  table."  A  large 
mass  of  other  and  valuable  statistical  articles  belonging 
to  the  year  1832,  are  also  being  postponed — hut  shall  not 
be  forgotten. 

The  supreme  court  assembled  in  the  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington on  Monday  last — present  chief  justice  Marshall, 
and  justices  Slory,  Duval,  Thompson  and  McLean.  Mr. 
Johnson  took  his  seat  next  day. 

Mr.  IF.  Ij.  Brent  moved  for  a  rule  against  the  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States,  to  shew  cause  why  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  should  not  issue  to  bring  before  this  court 
the  body  ol  Tobias  Watkins,  now  imprisoned  in  the  pri- 
son of  the  county  of  Washington;  and  Saturday  next  [this 
day]  was  assigned  for  hearing  the  argument  upon  this  ap- 
plication. 

Resolutions  against  nullification,  &c.  are  before  the  le- 
gislatures of  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  They 
shall  be  "registered,"  when  passed — as  it  is  probable 
that  they  promptly  will  be  in  the  two  first  named:  but  in 
J'hginiathey  have  been  debated  and  debated  and  debated. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  the-do-and-the-donH  resolu- 
tions will  not  succeed;  and  that  the  legislature  will  have 
something  that  is  or  isn't.  The  proclamation  of  the  pre- 
sident has  placed  many  between  Silly  and    Caribogus.* 

New  Hampshire.  The  following  curious  fact  we  find 
in  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot. 

"Mr.  Senator  Hell.  The  house  of  representatives,  on 
Friday,  by  a  vote  of  113  to  59,  passed  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  hon.  Samuel  Bell  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  senate,  agreeable  to  his  pledge." 

This  is  "going  the  whole." 

In  Vermont,  the  good  people  have,  according  to  our 
present  information,  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  the 
attempt  which  they  made,  last  week,  to  elect  representa- 
tives to  the  next  congress.  In  that  state,  the  election  is 
made  by  districts,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  in  each 
district  is  necessary  to  make  a  choice.  It  is  doubted 
whether,  owing  to  the  triangular  division  of  parties 
throughout  the  state,  a  single  member  has  been  elected. 

(Jrj=Subsequent  accounts  give  us  reason  to  hope  that 
one  or  two  members  have  been  elected — and  that  the  pre- 
sent vacancy  has  been  filled ! 

Pennsylvania.  Two  other  unsuccessful  ballots  to 
elect  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  were  had  on  the  9th 
inst.  resulting  as  follows:  for  Samuel  McKean  42,  Rich- 
ard Rush  40,  John  Sergeant  24,  Henry. Muhlenburg  23, 
Benjamin  W.  Richards  1.  Two  other' ballots  took  place 
on  the  10th,  with  pretty  nearly  the  same  result — when 
the  convention  adjourned  till  the  19th  of  February. 

Petitions  were  already  before  the  legislature  for  the  in- 
corporation of  eleven  new  banks. 

A  bill  to  purchase  a  few  copies  of  "Hazard's  Register 
of  Pennsylvania,"  is  before  the  legislature.  A  more  va- 
luable work  is  not  published  any  where. 

Philadelphia.  The  executors  to  the  estate  of  the  late 
Stephen  Girard,  have  notified  the  city  authorities  that 
they  are  prepared  to  pay  over  $1,405,985,  as  part  of  the 
personal  property  bequeathed  by  the  deceased  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia. 

'From  Carious! 
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Delaware.     Arnold  JVaudam  has  been  re-elected  a 

senator  of  the  United  Slates  tor  six  years,  from  the  3rd 
of  March  next. 

Maryland.  The  following  gentlemen  have  been 
elected  the  executive  council  of  Maryland:  Samuel  Tur- 
ner, Robert  W.  Bowie,  Thomas  C.'Worthington,  Wil- 
liam Potter  and  John  S.  Martin. 

Virginia.  The  "federal  resolutions,"  after  a  long  debate, 
have  been  reported  to  the  house  of  delegates  by  the  committee 
of  the  whole— and  debate  was  to  be  resumed  on  certain  substi- 
tutes offered  on  Tuesday  last.  An  amendment  was  offered  ap- 
proving the  president's  proclamation— but  rejected,  101  to  24. 
it  is  very  uncertain  whether  any  resolutions  will  pass  before  the 
1st  of  February,  when  the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina  is  to  go 
into  effect— which  it  was  understood  to  be  the  object  of  the  re- 
solutions to  prevent,  by  sending  ministers  to  South  Carolina! 

In  North  Carolina,  J.  J.  Daniel  lias  been  promoted 
from  the  bench  of  the  superior  court  to  that  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  state,  and  Henry  Seawell  has  been 
chosen  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  in  his  stead. 

Ohio.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature 
of  this  state  to  charter  a  state  bank  with  a  capital  of  seven 
millions  of  dollars. 


Indiana 
rier,  dated 
ing 


A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Wabash  Cou- 
'Indianapolis,  Dec.  23,"  contains  the  follow- 


The  house  of  representatives  has  passed,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  several  joint  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  nul- 
lification. Last  night  the  president's  proclamation  on 
that  subject  arrived,  and  produced  the  most  lively  enthu- 
siasm. Party  feeling  was  forgotten  in  the  general  burst 
of  approbation  at  his  course." 

Alabama.  The  legislature  has  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  general  convention  of  the  states,  to  meet  at 
Washington  on  the  1st  of  March,  1834. 

Supreme  court.  The  Washington  Globe,  in  a  recent 
article  upon  nullification,  said: — "The  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  are  sworn  to  support  the  constitution  as  they 
understand  it.  The  president  of  the  United  States  is  not 
only  authorised,  but  required,  when  the  judiciary  of  the 
union  proves  too  weak  to  execute  the  laws,  to  call  to  their 
aid  the  militia  and  the  army  of  the  United  States. "     The 


Washington  Telegraph  quotes  this  sentence  from  the 
Globe,  and  very  adroitly  adds: — '"Let  us  apply  this  to  the 
Georgia  question,  and  all  the  difficulties  which  have  hi- 
therto involved  that  question,  are  immediately  at  an  end. 
The  judges  have  decided  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law,  and  have  only  to  issue  their  process  for  carrying  their 
decreo  into  effect.  If  the  authorities  of  Georgia  refuse  to 
obey  the  process  of  the  court,  the  president,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Globe,  is  'not  only  authorised,  but  required 
to  call  to  their  aid,  the  army  and  navy  of  the  U.  States. '  " 
[Perhaps  he  will,  on  the  demand  of  the  supreme 
court — if  the  missionaries  be  not  released  in  the  inte- 
rim.] 

Lafayette.     We  find  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  the 
following  extract  of  a  late  letter  from  the  venerable  La 
fayette,  the  American  veteran,  as  he  delights  to  be  called. 
"La  Grange,  October  8. 

"The  late  collisions  in  the  United  States,  the  threats  of 
a  separation,  and  the  violent  jealousies,  without  entering 
into  particulars,  have  given  me  inexpressible  pain.  I  too 
much  depend  on  the  general  good  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  fear  great  danger  from  those  partial  quar- 
rels, so  far  at  least  as  concerns  the  maintenance  of  the 
union;  the  unanimous  and  fond  object  of  every  one  of  us, 
who  have  fought  and  bled  in  the  revolution.  But  the  ve- 
ry anticipations  of  such  an  event  in  Europe,  adroitly  band- 
ied by  the  adversaries  of  republican  institutions,  arc  very 
injurious  to  the  popular  cause,  and  lessen  the  cor  sequence 
of  the  United  States  with  all  parties." 

fjt5=That  many  in  the  United  States,  are  induced,  by  the 
hope  of  reward,  to  bring  about  the  result  which  Lafay- 
ette fears — is,  in  our  mind,  undoubted.  A  more  conve- 
nient cotton-growing  colony  is  -wanted — with  a  full  sup- 
ply of  white  or  black  slaves  to  till  it. 


Appointments  by  the  president — by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Hector  Craig  to  be  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
vice  M.  M.  Noah,  resigned,'  and  of  Enos  T.  Throop,  (late 
governor  of  the  stale)  to  be  naval  officer  for  the  same  port, 
in  place  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  deceased. 

John  Donelson,  jr.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  surveyor  for 
running  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  in  the  place  of  Robert  Love,  who  has  declined 
the  acceptance  of  the  appointment. 

Thomas  M.  Persse,  of  New  York,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States  for  the  port  of  Gal  way,  in  Ireland. 

Daniel  Wr.  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States  for  the  port  of  Matamoras.on  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  Mexico. 

Thomas  D.  Condy,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  marshal 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  South  Carolina,  in 
place  of  William  Robinson,  deceased. 

Thomas  Easton,  of  Florida,  to  be  marshal  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  ?or  the  southern  judicial  district  in  Florida, 
vice  Lackland  M.  Stone,  resigned. 

Benjamin  Patton,  jr.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  attorney 
of  the  United  States  for  the  western  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, vice  George  W.  Buchanan,  deceased. 

Baltimore.  The  bills  of  mortality  for  the  last  year 
present  us  with  the  large  number  of  3,572  deaths — of 
these  853  were  of  cholera — 502  while,  351  colored.  The 
usual  particulars  shall  be  given  hereafter. 

Savings  bank  of  Maryland.  The  funds  of  this  in- 
stitution on  the  1st  inst.  amounted  to  $461,412  88 — at  the 
same  time  last  year  $432,666  35.  It  has  been  in  opera- 
tion fifteen  years,  and  not  one  loss  has  occurred  on  its 
loans  or  investments!  It  allows  4  per  cent,  on  deposits, 
but  the  profits  derived  from  re-investments  of  the  inter- 
ests yield  more  than  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  deposit- 
ers.  The  whole  expenses  of  the  bank  last  year  was  only 
$1,807  35. 

All  such  establishments,  by  encouraging,  if  not  beget- 
ting habits  of  laying-by  something  for  "rainy  days,"  are 
exceedingly  important  to  the  laboring  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple— when  rightfully  conducted.  We  have  two  or  three 
other  similar  institutions  in  Baltimore,  all  doing  well — 1 
we  believe:  but  the  one  just  noticed  is  the  parent  institu- 
tion, and  worthy  of  unqualified  approbation,  for  its  mo- 
dest and  correct  deportment. 

United  States  bank.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
directors  for  the  ensuing  year,  chosen  at  the  late  elec- 
tion. 

Nicholas  Biddle,  Manual  Eyre,  Matthew  L.  Bcvan, 
Richard  Willing,  Ambrose  White,  John  S.  Henry,  John 
Sergeant,  James  C.  Fisher,  Joshua  Lippincott,  Charles 
Chauncey,  Matthew  Newkirk,  Charles  Macalaster,  Law- 
rence Lewis,  John  Holmes,  John  Potter,  S.  C,  Robert 
Gilmor,  Md.,  John  McKim,  jr.  Md.,  Robert  Lenox,  N. 
Y.,  J.  Rathbone,  N.  Y.,  John  Walles,  Mass. 

Mr.  Biddle  was  re-elected  president. 

The  dividend  for  the  last  six  months  was  3£  per  cent., 
with  330,000  dollars,  surplus  profits  retained, "and  60,000 
dollars  appropriated  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of 
the  cost  of  the  banking  houses. 

Mr.  John  M.  Taylor,  of  this  city,  a  juror  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States,  came"  into  court  on  Mon- 
day last,  Dec.  31,  a  short  time  after  the  jury  roll  had  been 
called.  He  was,  of  course,  marked  as  a  defaulter,  not 
entitled  to  pay  for  that  day.  The  judge,  however,  ob- 
served that  he  understood  that  on  that  day,  fifty- seven 
years  ago,  Mr.  Taylor  was  standing  by  the  side  of  gen. 
Montgomery,  when  he  fell  in  his  attack  on  Quebec;  and 
that  it  would  never  do  to  have  him  recorded  as.  a  delaul- 
ter  on  the  anniversary  of  that  day.  The  default  was  or- 
dered to  be  erased,  and  Mr.  Taylor  noted  as  present  at 
roll  call.  [JYat.  Gaz. 

United  States  and  Naples.  A  late  number  of  the 
London  Globe,  in  speaking  of  a  contemplated  forced  loan 
by  the  Neapolitan  government  on  the  merchants,  includ- 
ing foreigners,  to  build  a  lazaretto  at  Naples,  makes  this 
remark: 
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"The  government  of  the  United  States,  by  menace  or 
cajolery,  liave  extorted  a  sum  of  £35,000  from  the  Nea- 
politans, in  indemnity  of  certain  losses  under  the  govern- 
ment of  King  Joachim,  seventeen  years  ago!  Jonathan 
is  often  ridiculed  hy  our  tories  for  underpaying  his  di- 
plomatic agents.  These  ill-paid  servants,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, do  their  business  pretty  well." 

Seduction.  A  person  was  brought  in  for  damages  in 
the  amount  of  $1,283,  for  seducing  the  wife  of  another, 
■who  had  been  married  eighteen  years,  and  was  the  mo- 
ther of  nine  children!     ''That's  a  good  one." 

PARAGRAPHS  AND  SCRAPS  CONCERNING  THE  TARIFF. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  says — "Ui  the  mean  time  [until  after 
the  tariffquestiou  is  disposed  of  in  congress]  it  is  believed  that 
all  further  allusion  to  South  Carolina  will  be  suspended  here; 
and  that  no  further  step  will  be  taken  by  the  executive,  until  the 
etfeet  of  the  action  of  congress  is  perceived.  This  is  such  obvi- 
ous policy,  that,  not ciiliUanding  rumors  to  the  contrary,  I  am 
.persuaded  it  will  be  pursued.  It  the  law  passes,  it  will,  beyond 
doubt,  cause  the  immudiatc  repeal  of  the  ordinance;  and  in  a 
short  time,  the  whole  alfair  will  pass  away  like  a  disagreeable 
and  painful  dream."* 

&J-  If  Mr.  Verplanck's  hill  passes— will  the  doctrine  of  nulli- 
fication pass  away?  We  think  that  it  will  rather  be  established;— 
and  that  any  state,  to  accomplish  its  own  purposes,  will  only  be 
rec*uired  to  bully  the  federal  government — no  matter  what  these 
purposus  may  be.     And  we  shall  have  enough  of  nullification. 

From  the  Charleston  CUy  Gazette.  If  congress  is  disposed  to 
yield  to  this  usurpation  of  undelegated  power,  by  a  party  that 
does  not,  and  never  did,  fairly  represent  the  honest  desires  and 
opinions  of  the  state,  so  long  as  the  ordinance  and  acts  of  nullifi- 
cation remain  unrepealed.  If  they  are  to  be  bullied  and  brava- 
doed  into  concessions,  by  the  hotspurs  of  that  party,  then  we 
shall  have  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  an  entire  new  version  of 
the  constitution  for  which  we  have  suffered,  and  under  which 
we  have  lived,  from  its  first  formation  to  this  hour:  we  shall 
thenceforth  learn  that  "a  supreme  law  of  the  land"  can  be  made 
void  by  a  state  convention,  fraudulently  obtained,  whenever  it 
shall  suit  the  purposes  of  a  few  ambitious  individuals;  and  in 
which  event  the  glory  of  our  republic  will  set  in  a  thick  cloud  of 
darkness  and  disgrace. 

From  the  Charleston  Patriot.  The  Mcrcuri)  charges  the  union 
presses  in  thi*  city  with  insincerity,  because  they  do  not  advocate 
an  immediate  repeal  of  the  tariff,  with  the  ordinance  hanging  as 
an  instrument  of  violence  and  menace  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  national  legislature.  We  should  be  sorry  to  lend  ourselves 
to  any  such  purpose  of  coercion,  in  this  land  of  liberty.  Our 
legislators  must  deliberate  and  decide  without  means  and  instru- 
ments of  intimidation.  The  example  would  bs  fatal— the  pre- 
cedent destructive  of  all  good  government,  if  congress  should 
legislate  with  an  edict  of  nullification  suspended  over  their 
heads.  We  care  not  how  soon  after  the  removal  of  this  act, 
congress  engages  in  the  reduction  of  the  tariff.  But  we  are  not 
such  "incendiaries"  as  to  wish  the  constituted  authorities  to 
act  under  an  impulse  of  fear  from  factious  measures,  which  are 
not  the  less  factious  from  being  organized. 

From  the  Charleston  Mercury.  We  know*  not  whether  the 
Courier  means,  by  an  "unconditional  surrender"  of  the  pro- 
tective principle,  the  immediate  reduction  of  all  duties  to  the 
constitutional  standard;  the  state  rights  partv  have  never  con- 
tended tor  this;  they  have  only  insisted  that  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection should  be  abandoned,  and  are  willing  to  make  the  con- 
cession, that  the  reduction  and  equalization  of  (he  duties  should 
be  gradual;  but  on  the  surrendering  the  principle  South  Carolina 
has  insisted,  and  never  will  abandon  the  position  she 
has  taken  against  it,  even  though  the  union  party  of  Charles- 
ton should  succeed  in  bringing  the  bayonet  against  her  bosom. 

The  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Telescope,  says— We  have  once  more 
a  grand  issue  of  presidential  and  ministerial  promises;  more 
hopes  of  an  equitable  adjustment;  a  sort  of  perpetual  political 
to-morrow  always  at  hand,  that  never  arrives;  a  kind  of  political 
mitlenium,  that  every  prophet  announces,  as  just  coming;  a 
species  of  horizon,  that  shifts  as  fast  as  we  follow  it. 

No  one  can  have  forgotten  the  confidence— nav,  violence  of 
assertion,  with  which  Mr.  McLane  and  all  his  minions  of  the 
treasury,  from  col.  Drayton  down  to  the  lowest  ribald  that  takes 
the  presidential  pay,  insisted— swore,  la*t  summer,  that  the 
tanfT  was  reduced  down  to  the  revenue  stanlard;  that  twelve 
millions  had  been  taken  off.  See  the  Charleston  Patriot,  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  the  Globe,  col.  Drayton,  Mr.  Register 
Smith,  and  all  the  rest. 

Now,  what  have  we?  Before  the  tariff  of  1833  has  even  been 
tried;  and  after  the  grand  pension  system  has  gone  into  ope- 
ration, that  must  already  take  several  millions  from  the  treasu- 
ry, we  have,  in  a  proposal  by  the  secretary,  to  reduce  the  tariff 
six  millions  more,  a  clear  avowal  that  all  the  former  statements 
that  he  has  given  are  utterly  false! 


*The  preceding  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Washington 
—but  we  have  the  president's  message  of  the  16th,  and  "the 
fat's  in  the  fire!"  To  pass  any  bilt  about  the  tariffuntil  "the  or- 
dinance" is  repealed,  would  now  DISGRACE  all  parties— ex- 
cept the  party  of  thandcrcrs. 


From  the  Charleston  Mercury.  All  hopes  of  defeating  nullifi- 
cation by  custom  house  regulations,  or  by  interruptions  of  our 
commerce,  cither  in  port  or  on  the  high  seas,  are  at  once  dissi- 
pated by  the  declaration  that  the  moment  such  an  attempt  is 
made,  the  union  is  dissolved.  This  strong  measure  has  at  once 
scattered  to  the  winds  all  the  cunning  devices  which  our  ene- 
mies at  home  and  abroad  were  concoctina;  and  the  prudent  en- 
gineer:-: are  gazing  in  blank  dismay,  as  their  frostwork  barricades 
against  freedom  melt  before  the  ardor  of  the  roused  spirit  of 
our  land.  The  agents  of  the  genera!  government  are  relieved 
from  all  responsibility  as  to  the  means  of  counteracting  our  nul- 
lification. The  issue  is  made  up  with  their  employers,  and 
(here  is  but  one  question  now  left  for  the  decision  of  the  other 
states — "repeal  the  tariff  or  repeal  the  union." 

{^--Repeal  the  land  laws,  or  repeal  the  union — will  say  Illinois 
and  Missouri — let  taxation  and  representation  be  equalized,  or 
repeal  the  union,  may  be  said  by  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut— let  all  the  acts  which  tax  u.--  to  support  a  navy  be  repealed. 
or  repeal  the  union,  may  say  Ohio  and  Kentucky— repeal  the 
tariff  AND  repeal  the  union,  may  say  Pennsylvania.  Aud  what 
then?  The  right  to  nullify  is  not  exclusively  vested  in  the  "fire 
eaters"  of  South  Carolina!!!  And  what  may  New  York  do? 
Two-thirds  of  all  the  revenue,  on  importations,  are  collected  in 
her  chief  city — if  "a  sovereign,"  she  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
the  whole,  and  may  nullify  the  revenue  laws — aye,  and  she 
Ought  to  do  so — if  South  Carolina  may! 

From  the  United  States  Telegraph.  Our  hopes  of  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  South  Carolina  question  are  awakened  by  the 
glad  tidings  from  Virginia.  If  the  old  dominion  say,  the  tariff 
shall  be  repealed,  it  icill  be  repealed;  and  we  believe  that  she  is 
about  so  to  speak. 

(^f-This  is  very  modest— very  reasonable,  indeed.  Virginia 
say  "shall"  to  Pennsylvania?  We  have  long  had  quite  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  such. stuff.  The  "shall"  in  Virginia,  even,  is 
not  with  her  political  managers.  It  abides  beyond  the  moun- 
tains. 

Nullification  and  anti-nullification,  paragraphs  and 
scraps.  The  term  "sovereign,"  as  applied  to  an  individual 
state,  is  a  gross  solecism.  The  states  are  sovereign  only  in 
matters  of  which  their  local  legislature  may  take  cognizance. 
In  all  the  essentials  which  constitute  national  sovereignty,  they 
are  entirely  deficient,  having  voluntarily  surrendered  them  with- 
out the  reservation  of  a  right  to  resume  them  at  will.  We  have 
the  authority  of  Dr.  David  Ramsey,  a  name  dear  to  South  Caro- 
lina herself,  for  saying,  (2  vol.  Ramsey's  history,  p.  174),  that 
"the  act  of  independence  did  not  hold  out  to  the  world  thirteen 
sovereign  states,  but  a  common  sovereignty  of  the  whole,  in 
their  united  capacity."  -         [Lynchburg  Virginian. 

Mr.  Walsh,  in  speaking  of  governor  Hayne's  proclamation,  ob- 
serves—"We  trust  that  the  case  will  be  confined  to  terrible 
words  and  grim  looks,  after  all,  and  that  we  shall  never  have 
any  occasion  to  apply  the  lines  of  Peter  Pindar. 

"Most  men  it  is  reported,  dash  and  vapor 
Less  on  the  field  of  battle  than  on  paper; 
Thus,  in  the  history  of  each  dire  campaign, 
More  carnage  loads  the  newspaper  than  plain." 
If  the  Richmond  Enquirer  is  at  present  on  either  "side"  of  the 
question,  between   union  and  nullification,  it  does  not  clearly 
appear  to  be  on  the  same  side  that  it  was  on  in  former  days. 
The  following  extract  is  from  an  editorial  paragraph  in  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer  of  November  1,  1814:     It  is  worthy  of  the  pre- 
sent attention  of  that-print: 

"No  man,  no  association  of  men,  no  state  or  setof  states,  has 
a  right  to  withdraw  itself  from  this  union  of  its  own  accord. 
The  same  power  which  knit  us  together  can  unknit.  The  same 
formality  which  formed  the  links  of  the  union,  is  necessary  to 
dissolve  it.  The  majority  of  states  which  formed  the  union  must 
consent  to  the  withdrawal  of  any  one  branch  of  it.  Until  that 
consent  has  been  obtatined,  any  attempt  to  dissolve  the  union,  oi 
obstruct  the  efficacy  of  its  constitutional  laws,  is  treason— trea- 
son to  all  intents  and  purposes." 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  of  the  3d  instant,  states  that  the 
judges  of  the  appeal  bench",  of  South  Carolina,  all  "acknowledge 
the  complete  authority  of  the  convention,  and  will  hold  them- 
selves bound  to  enforce  its  ordinance." 

The  Petersburg  Tnte'lijenccr  says — Mr.  Calhoun,  while  in 
Raleigh,  on  his  way  to  Washington, (according  to  a  correspondent 
of  the  Oxford  Examiner)  "gave  assurances  that  there  should 
be  no  blood  shed-—  that  every  possible  question  should  be  tried  by 
the  courts  and  juries."  &c.  &c. — Mr.  WDujfie,  likewise,  in  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  signed  "one  of  the 
convention,"' says:  "I  utterly  deny  and  disclaim  on  the  part  ol 
the  Ftate  of  South  Carolina,  any  design  to  resist  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  by  force."  "If  tlie  government  [of  the  U.  S.]  ob- 
tain judgments' in  the  federal  courts,  the  marshal  will  be  per- 
mitted to  enforce  them  peaceablv."  Now,  if  Messrs.  Calhoun 
and  M'Duffie  arc  not  themselves  deceived— (we  cannot  sus- 
pect them  of  an  intention  to  deceive  others)— we  repeat  the 
question,  what  does  nullification  mean'! 

The  following  resolutions  were  lately  passed  at  Kershaw,  S. 
Carolina:  ...... 

Rcsoh-ed,  That  they  will  protect  their  rights,  by  all  constitu- 
tional means;  but  in  so  doing,  will  continue  to  main  tain  the  cha- 
racter of  peaceable  citizens,  unless  compelled  to  throw  it  aside3 
by  intolerable  oppression. 
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Resolved,  That  in  the  present  controversy  between  the  Unit- 
ed states,  ami  the  nullification  party  of  South  Carolina,  we  will 
not  submit  to  the  use  of  force  to  eompel  us  to  bear  arms  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  be  the  consequences  what 

Resolved.  That  in  support  of  this  determination,  we  pledge  to 
each  otherour  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honors. 

The  Columbia  Telescope  has  the  following  "gratifying  Para- 
Graph," as  the  Mercury  calls  it— 

Volunteers  are  offering,  at  the  call  of  the  legislature,  with  a 
spirit  and  promptness,  which  shews  that  there  are  few  ol  the 
sons  of  Carolina,  who  are  not  ready  to  defend  her.  In  this  dis- 
trict, there  will  be  at  least  five  full  companies  Ol  a  hundred  men 
each.  In  such  neighboring  districts  as  we  have  heard  from,  we 
learn  that  almost  the  entire  population  is  volunteering.  In  1' air- 
field, about  1,200,  Edgefield  l,2u0,  Laurens  1,000,  &c. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  oath  taken  by  gov.  Ilayne  on 
his  installation: 

"You  do  solemnly  swear  that  you  are  constitutionally  quali- 
fied to  fill  the  office  "to  which  you  have  been  chosen,  that  you 
will  faithfully,  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  discharge  the  duties 
thereof;  and  that  you  will  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  consti- 
tution of  this  state  and  of  the  United  States;  and  you  do  further 
solemnly  swear,  that  you  will  well  and  truly  obey,  execute  and 
enforce  an  ordinance  entitled  'an  ordinance  to  nullify  certain 
acts  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws 
laying  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,'  and 
such  act  or  acts  of  the  legislature  as  may  be  passed  to  carry  the 
same  into  execution,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
thereof— so  help  yod  God." 

Many  meetings  have  been  held  in  North  Carolina,  at  which 
nullification  was  "handled  without  gloves." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Mobile  county,  Alabama,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  government  of  the  United  States  may  "re- 
ly with  confidence  on  our  undivided  support  in  its  determina- 
tion to  execute  the  laws  and  preserve  the  union,  by  all  constitu- 
tional means." 

The  ship  Jefferson,  from  Hampton  Roads,  with  five  companies 
of  U.  S.  troops,  for  the  garrison  at  Fort  Moultrie,  anchored  in 
Charleston  Roads  on  the  2d  January. 

The  replevin  act,  and  test-oath  act,  shew  a  miserable  crawling 
out  from  the  Jupiter-thundering  ordinance.  Many  convenient 
holes  are  left  for  escape.  This  was  wise — and  shewed  "wit  in 
auger." 

The  Sumtcrvillc  S.  C.  Whig,  of  Jan.  5,  makes  this  statement: 

"One  of  the  blessed  consequences  of  nullification,  Which  we 
are  now  realizing,  is  the  removal  of  great  numbers  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  taxable  property,  from  the  state.  If  the  current 
of  emigration  continues  to  How  for  a  twelvemonth,  as  it  has  for 
the  last  month.  South  Carolina,  (at  least  this  part  of  it),  is  like- 
ly to  become,' without  a  figure,  a  waste,  howling  wilderness. 
And  it  is  a  matter  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  not  the  union  men 
generally— the  spiritless  submissionists,  as  they  have  been  scorn- 
fully termed— buf  chiefly  the  brave  spirits,  the  pinks  of  chivalry, 
the  fire  and  brimstone-caters,  who  have  suddenly  been  enlighten- 
ed as  to  the  vast  advantages  of  the  western  country. 

The  peaceable  remedy.  Twenty-one  24  pounders  are  being 
put  on  board  the  brig  Lawrence  and  other  vessels,  bound  to 
Charleston,  S.  C.  for  the  benefit  and  behoof  of  the  nation  of 
South  Carolina.  They  are  intended,  no  doubt,  to  shoot  the  tariff 
with.  A  shipment  ofsmall  arms  was  made  a  few  days  since, 
for  the  6ame  destination.  [N.  Y.  Cour. 

A  writer  in  the  "Charleston  Mercury"  under  date  Cheraw, 
Jan.  4,  says— 

We  have  full  confidence  in  the  remedy  adopted  by  the  state  to 
get  clear  of  federal  oppression. 

King  Andrew's  proclamation  has  done  more  to  strengthen  our 
cause  in  this  section  of  the  state,  than  any  other  plan  the  tory 
faction  could  have  adopted.  No  doubt  they  see  the  error  of  their 
way  in  persuading  the  president  to  issue  his  tyrannical  edict. 

The  Winchester  Republican  defines  the  difference  between 
nullification  and  secession  to  be  this:  "Come  out  here,  MeCarty" 
— "MeCarty,  come  out  here." 

—■•>♦«©»««— 
LEGISLATURE  OF  I'KNNSYLYANIA. 

In  the  senate  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Miller,  from  the  committee 
to  whom  were  referred  so  much  of  the  governor's  message  as 
relates  to  the  proceedings  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  to- 
gether with  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  that  state,  and 
the  resolutions  from  the  house  of  representatives  of  this  state, 
entitled  "resolutions  relative  to  the  union,  and  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  respectfully  reports— 

That  they  have  had  the  subjects  embraced  in  these  several  re- 
ferences under  consideration,  and  having  given  to  them  that 
mature  reflection  to  which  their  great  and  paramount  impor- 
tance to  the  interests,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people 
of  this  state  and  of  the  United  States,  so  justly  entitle  them. 

By  the  proceedings  of  the  late  convention  in  South  Carolina, 
which  have  been  trasmitted  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
by  order  of  that  convention,  through  the  executive  cf  this  state, 
the  right  of  a  single  state  to  nullify  and  render  invalid  an  act  of 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  is  distinctly  and  unequivocal 
ly  claimed,  and  measures  preparatory  to  the  resistance  of  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  recommended.    The 


doctrine  of  nullification,  or  state  supremacy,  has  lately  under- 
gone so  much  discussion  by  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished 
statesmen  of  the  union,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
your  committee  to  adduce  any  new  arguments  or  reasons  in  op- 
position to  it.  It,  however,  presents  itself  to  the  minds  of  your 
committee  as  one  so  extremely  absurd  and  revolutionary  in  it:« 
tendency,  that  they  cannot  conceive  how  any  statesman  can 
entertain  it  as  a  peaceable  and  constitutional  remedy  against 
what  may  be  supposed  oppressive  legislation  on  the  part  of  the 
general  government.  It  is  impossible  that  one  entire  sovereign 
ty  can  exist  within  another,  and  both  exercise  functions  of  so- 
vereignty without  coining  in  collision  with  each  other. 

It  is  admitted  by  your  committee,  that  the  people  of  the  re- 
spective colonies,  in  the  adoption  of  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, and  also  in  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  acted 
as  separate,  sovereign  and  independent  communities,  and  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  all  the  colonies,  or  states  had  no  right 
to  control  any  one  of  the  colonies  or  states.  It  was  left  to  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  each  colony  or  state  to  determine  their 
own  course  of  conduct,  and  how  far  they  were  willing  to  sur- 
render a  portion  of  their  inherent  sovereignty  to  the  people  of 
the  whole  confederacy.  It  was  on  these  principles  the  first 
articles  of  confederation  were  formed,  and  subsequently  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  articles  of  con- 
federation it  was  very  soon  discovered  that  the  federal  govern 
inent  did  not  possess  sufficient  powers  to  effect  the  objects  for 
which  it  had  been  instituted.  It  had  no  power  to  execute  its 
own  enactments,  or  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  its  requifi- 
tions.  It  could  act  upon  the  people  only  through  the  state  au- 
thorities. 

This  inefficiency  in  the  confederative  system  soon  became 
apparent,  find  suggested  the  imperative  necessity  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  ttte  powers  of  the  federal  government;  the  result  of 
which  was  the  establishment  of  the  present  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  by  which  the  general  government  is  enabled  to 
execute  its  own  laws,  through  the  agency  of  its  own  judicial 
and  executive  officers,  ft  now  acts  as  directly  upon  the  peo- 
ple, for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted,  as  the  state 
governments.  In  the  framing  of  the  present  constitution,  many 
difficulties  occurred  in  relation  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
powers  necessary  to  be  vested  in  the  government  of  the  union. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  that  day  were  for  vest 
inginthe  federal  government,  powers  which  were  thought  by 
those  who  were  more  tenacious  of  the  rights  of  the  people  and 
state  sovereignty,  to  be  unnecessary,  and  dangerous  to  the  in- 
dependence of  the  states.  Hence  the  formation  of  parties  un- 
der the  denomination  of  federal  anil  anti  federal.  The  leaders 
of  each  of  these  parties,  as  is  always  to  be  expected  in  cases  of 
great  interest  and  excitement,  ran  into  extremes,  the  one  claim- 
ing power  for  the  general  government,  tending  to  consolidation 
and  the  destruction  of  state  rights,  and  the  other  resisting  the 
delegation  of  power  indispensably  necessary  to  the  efficiency 
and  permanency  of  the  union.  The  result  of  this  conflict  of 
opinion,  was  the  adoption  of  our  present  excellent  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  only  questions  that  can  now  arise  are,  in  de- 
termining the  character  and  extent  of  the  powers  which  have 
been  d  legated  and  ceded  by  the  people  of  the  states  respec- 
under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  question  that  presents  itself  is.  how  the  extent  of 
these  powers  is  to  be  ultimately  determined,  and  by  whom? — 
Has  each  state  the  right  to  determine  for  itself  the  powers  it  did 
delegate?  We  answer  unhesitatingly,  no.  If  any  one  state  has 
the  right,  then  indeed  did  the  patriotic  statesmen  who  establish- 
ed the  present  constitution,  labor  in  vain.  Instead  of  having 
transmitted  to  us  a  bond  of  union,  they  have  given  us  a  bone  of 
contention. 

The  states  having  delegated  a  portion  of  their  original  and  in- 
herent sovereignty  to  the  union  it  has  become  vested  in  the  ge- 
neral government  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  of  the  V. 
States,  and  cannot  be  again  resumed  by  and  at  the  pleasure  of 
any  one  of  those  who  made  the  grant.  Nor  can  the  grantors  be 
admitted  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  grant,  without  admitting  a 
principle  at  once  destructive  of  our  whole  system  of  national  go 
vernincnl. 

If  the  right  of  the  people  of  a  single  state  to  nullify  and  render 
invalid  the  acts  of  congress  and  laws  of  the  United  Slates  be 
admitted,  our  bond  of  union  under  the  present  constitution,  is 
no  stronger  than  it  was  wnder  the  original  confederation.  Under 
the  confederation  the  action  of  the  state  governments  was  ne- 
cessary in  many  of  the  most  important  concerns  of  the  general 
government  to  give  efficacy  to  the  enactments  of  congress,  and 
it  was  therefore  optional  with  the  states  to  carry  them  into  effect 
or  not.  There  was  no  compulsory  process  that  could  be  resort- 
ed to  by  the  federative  to  enforce  the  execution  of  its  laws.— 
This  was  the  defect,  complained  of,  and  the  remedy  was  sought 
and  found  in  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution.— But 
although  the.  action  of  the  state  authorities  is  not  now  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  the  laws  of  the  union,  if  we  admit  their  right 
uniler  any  circumstances  to  interpose  to  prevent  their  execution, 
nothing  has  been  gained  by  the  change  in  our  federal  system. 
By  an  act  of  nullification,  a  state  can  at  its  own  pleasure  placu 
itself  in  the  same  independent  attitude  that  it  stood  under  the 
confederation,  when  by  refusing  to  carry  the  requisitions  of  con- 
gress into  effect,  the  operations  ol"  tin;  general  government  were 
stopped  and  entirely  nullified. 

Happily,  however,  for  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  our  beloved 
country,  our  bond  of  union  is  not  so  feeble.    It  contains  no.such 
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absurdities.  It  is  cemented  by  the  patriotism  and  wisdom  of 
the  sages  and  statesmen  of  the  revolution.— Let  as  loo*  to  the 
instrument  itself,  and  examine  its  provisions  in  relation  to  these 
questions. 

Bv  the  2d  section  of  the  6th  article  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Stales,  it  is  declared,  "this  constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  all  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  supreme  law  of  the  land; 
and  the  judges  in  every  state  he  bound  thereby,  any  thing  ih  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  any  slate  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing." And  bv  the  2d  section  of  the  3d  article  of  the  same,  it  is 
declared  that  "the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in 
law  or  equity,  arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under 
their  authority." 

Here,  then,  it  would  seem  to  your  committee,  the  question  of 
who  or  what  power  shall  decide  ought  to  rest,  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  one  admitting  of  any  doubt.  The  supremacy  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  over  state  laws,  and 
the  right  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  to  decide  all 
questions  arising  under  them,  are  not  claimed  by  implication, 
but  are  declared  and  given  by  the  express  and  unequivocal 
ternii  of  the  constitution^  which  has  been  solemnly  ratified  by 
the  people  of  the  several  states.  How,  then,  can  the  doctrine 
of  nullification  be  entertained  as  a  peaceable  and  constitutional 
remedy,  against  any  supposed  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the 
.states  by  the  general  government?  It.  cannot  be  a  constitutional 
remedy,  for  it  is  plainly  and  palpably  in  opposition  to  the  express 
provisions  of  the  constitution.  And  it  cannot  be  a  peaceable 
one,  for  its  inevitable  tendency  is  to  bring  the  state  and  the  U. 
States  authorities  into  immediate  contact  with  each  other.  Let 
the  advocates  of  it  mystify  it  as  they  may,  by  metaphysical  rea- 
soning upon  tine  spun  theories,  it  is  in  plain  common  sense 
terms  treason  and  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States:  and  tin;  government  of  the  states,  or  the  proceedings 
of  state  conventions,  can  aflbrd  the  individuals,  who  resist  the 
laws  of  the  union,  no  more  protection  than  an  unlawful  assem- 
blage of  individuals  can  protect  one  of  their  own  number  from 
the  punishment  incident  to  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  their 
country. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  if  we  adopt  this  doctrine,  what 
barriers  there  are  to  prevent  the  general  government  from  as- 
suming powers  not  delegated,  and  subverting  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  states.  Against  such  encroachments  there  are  many  con- 
stitutional checks  existing.  If  the  immediate  representatives 
of  the  people,  which  compose  the  house  of  representatives, 
should  err,  there  is  a  strong  and  powerful  check  found  in  the  se- 
nate, where  the  sovereign  power  of  each  state  is  equally  repre- 
sented. And  after  this,  before  any  enactment  can  take  effect,  it 
must  receive  the  approbation  of  the  executive.  And  lastly,  it 
may  be  reviewed  and  determined  by  the  supreme  court.  These 
checks,  your  committee  conceive,  are  sufficient  at  least  to  pre- 
vent the  evils  of  hasty  and  inconsiderate  legislation.  Hut  they 
are  of  opinion,  that  we  must  mainly  rely  upon  the  virtue,  intel- 
ligence and  justice  of  the  people,  and  those  to  whom  they  dele- 
fate  their  authority.  If  the  great  mass  of  the  people;  of  these 
Inited  States,  shall  ever  become  so  corrupt,  and  entertain  so 
much  morbid  sensibility  as  to  look  with  indifference  upon  acts 
of  gross  and  flagrant  injustice  committed  upon  any  portion  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  and  to  justify  plain  and  palpable  infrac- 
tions of  the  constitution,  our  liberties  will  soon  become  extinct, 
and  no  constitutional  barriers  that  the  wisdom  of  man  can  de- 
vise will  be  sufficient  to  protect  them.  Heretofore  the  healthy 
and  sound  state  of  public  opinion  has  been  sufficient  to  correct 
all  palpable  abuses  of  power,  and  to  restrain  the  agents  of  the 
people  within  their  appropriate  and  legitimate  spheres  of  action. 
And  that  such  will  always  continue  to  be  its  operation  upon 
public  functionaries,  your  committee  do  not  permit  themselves 
to  doubt.  With  regard  to  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  and  ex- 
citement now  existing  in  South  Carolina,  your  committee  will 
make  but  few  observations.  It  is  believed  that  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  system  of  import  duties  designed  to  foster  and  encou- 
rage domestic  manufactures,  and  to  give  energy  to  the  industry 
of  our  own  citizens,  has  been  maintained  by  every  president  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  days  of  Washington  down  to  the 
present  period.  On  this  point  the  opinions  of  the  present  chief 
magistrate,  have  been  frequently,  clearly  and  unequivocally 
expressed  in  favor  of  its  constitutionality.  It  is  also  believed 
that  a  majority  of  every  congress  that  has  ever  assembled  un- 
der the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  have  maintained  the 
same  constitutional  opinions.  Your  committee,  therefore,  think 
the  question  is  so  entirely  settled,  that  it  ought  not  even  to  be 
considered  as  any  longer  open  to  discussion. — The  proper  de- 
gree of  protection,  however,  necessary  to  be  given,  is  a  ques- 
tion not  so  easily  determined,  and  is  one  which  will  always 
cause  many  conflicting  opinions,  which  must  necessarily  arise 
from  the  diversified  interests  and  pursuits  of  the  citizens  of 
the  various  parts  of  our  widely  extended  territory.  irour 
committee  however,  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  union  are  identified  with  the  protective 
sy  stem  of  the  country.  To  it  much  of  the  present  wealth 
of  the  nation  ought  to  be  attributed.  To  preserve  the  har- 
m  ony  and  integrity  of  the  union,  and  to  dispense  its  bless- 
i  i  gs,  and  impose  its  burdens  as  equally  as  possible  upon  all,  a 
pr  oper  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise  ought  to  be  culti- 
va  ted.     But  your  committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  any 


compromise  which  would  essentially  injure  the  great  body  of 
OUr  domestic  manufactures,  and  thereby  check  the  enterprise 
and  industry  of  our  citizens,  would  fail  to  be  productive  of  any 
good  consequences.  If  it  should  allay  the  feverish  excitement 
and  partial  complaints  in  one  quarter,  it  would  be  productive  of 
greater  and  more  widely  extended  evils  in  other  portions  of  the 
union. 

Your  committee,  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  true 
interest  of  the  country  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  protection  un- 
der all  circumstances,  so  far  as  to  toster  and  sustain  all  the 
essential  and  profitable  branches  of  home  industry. 

Since  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  report  were  referred  to 
your  committee,  they  have  seen  and  read  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion the  proclamation  of  the  president  of  the  United  States^  is- 
sued in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  South  Carolina 
convention.  Of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  proclamation, 
the  senate  have  already  expressed  their  marked  and  decided  ap- 
probation, by  ordering  it  to  be  placed  on  their  journal,  and  a 
large  number  of  copies  to  be  printed  for  distribution.  In  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  the  constitutional  opinions  advanc- 
ed and  maintained  by  the  president  in  his  proclamation,  are 
such  as  must  lie  entertained  by  every  patriot  and  lover  of  this 
happy  union.  That  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  will  sustain 
him  in  the  opinions  therein  exposed,  and  in  all  constitutional 
measures,  whether  moral  or  physical,  to  enforce  his  determina- 
tion '-that  Ike  union  must,  he  preserved,"  no  one  acquainted  with 
their  patriotism  and  intelligence  can  doubt. 

The  resolutions  from  the  house  of  representatives,  are  here- 
with reported,  without  amendment,  and  with  a  similar  title. 

The  senate'  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  on 
these  resolutions,  Mr.  Cunningham  in  the  chair.  They  passed 
the  committee  and  were  adopted  on  a  second  reading,  with  one 
amendment.  They  were  then  read  a  third  time,  and  passed 
unanimously,  reus  31. 

Tn  seiiate,  January  11,  1832. 

Mr.  Krepps  offered  the  following  resolutions — 
Whereas,  There  exists  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  union 
an  organized  and  powerful  opposition  to  the  tariff  as  the  pro- 
tection of  domestic  industry  and  enterprise,  which  ha3  hereto- 
fore been  considered  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  government; 
Jlnd  whereat,  the  history  of  other  nations  and  the  experience  of 
our  own  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  protection  of  a  na- 
tion's own  industry,  manufactures,  mechanic  arts  and. agricul- 
ture, by  protection  duties,  is  the  only  true  means  of  insuring 
national  prosperity,  wealth  and  independence:  Jind  whereas,  it 
has  been  proved  in  all  eases  where  protection  has  been  suffi 
cientlv  afforded  and  continued  that  the  competition  in  our  own 
country  has  reduced  the  price  of  the  article  manufactured  be- 
low that  of  the  same  quality  imported:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  view  with  the  most  serious  apprehension 
and  positive  disapprobation  any  attempt  to  lessen  the  restric- 
tions upon  the  importation  of  any  article  of  foreign  manufacture 
or  production  which  may  compete  with  articles  of  similar 
growth,  production,  or  manufacture,  in  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  and  will 
not  consent  to  an  abandonment  of  the  protective  system. 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  reported  in  congress  by  Mr.  Verplanck 
to  reduce  the  taritl'on  articles  of  growth  and  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  is  calculated  to  weaken  the  bonds  of  union  by 
prostrating  the  industry,  enterprise,  and  independence  of  our 
own  citizens  and  country  to  foreign  monopoly,  supporting  the 
manufacturer,  mechanic,  and  agriculturist  of  foreign  coutitiies, 
at  the  expense  of  our  own,  and  meets  with  out  unqualified  dis- 
approbation. 

Resolved,  That  if  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  becomes  neces- 
sarv,  we  would  prefer  a  prohibition  of  the  articles  of  foreign 
fabric  and  production,  the  like  of  which  are  successfully  manu- 
factured and  produced  in  the  United  States,  to  any  reduction 
upon  such  articles  now  protected,  or  that  can  be  produced  or 
manufactured  as  cheaply  in  our  own  country. 

Resolved,  That  our  senators  in  congress  be  instructed,  and 
our  members  of  congress  be  requested,  to  oppose  any  and  every 
modification  of  the  present  tariff  lairs  which  shall  have  any  ten- 
dency to  weaken  or  destory  their  efficacy  as  a  system  of  protec- 
tion to  the  manufacturing  arid  agricultural  interests  of  our  own 
country. 

The  preceding  resolutions  were  offered  in  the  place  of  some 
half-and-half,  or  I-wM-ana-I-vxin?t  ones,  offered  by  Mr.  Petri- 

ken,  a  short  time  ago — and  were  opposed  by  that  gentleman  and 
Mr.  Burden,  but  supported  by  the  mover,  Mr.  Hreck,  and  Mr. 
Miller— the  latter  proposing  another  substitute,  if  that  of  Mr. 
Krepps  should  not  be  accepted. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Rreck  said:  "As  much  as  I 
love  this  union,  as  much  as  1  would  peril  life  and  property  to 
preserve  it;  I  would  prefer  disunion  to  a  surrender  Of  all  our 
rights,  and  all  the  advantages  for  which  the  union  was  formed." 

Arid  with  reference  to  Mr.  Petriken's  resolution?,  Mr.  Krepps 
said— "Pass  the  suicidal  resolutions  of  the  au-ntleman  from  Cen- 
tre, and  the  kev-stone  of  the  iron  arch  might  fall  out  and  this 
union  tumble  into  ruins.  Pass  the  substitute,  and  the  nullifiers 
will  understand  that  Pennsylvania  is  not  to  be  trifled  with— that 
we  do  not  resolve  one  thing  to-day,  and  another  thing  to-mor- 
row -that  we  do  not  believe  this  union  is  so  weak  that  we  are 
obliged  to  give  up  our  dearest  rights  to  preserve  it;  and  that 
threats  will  never  intimidate  the  frepmen  of  this  state  to  pros- 
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trate  themselves  and  their  vital  interests  in  the  dust,  and  expose 
themselves  to  the  scorn  of  the  whole  nation,  for  their  inconsist- 
ency." 

House  of  representatives,  Jan.  14. 
The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Valentine;  being 
a  joint  resolution,  it  lies  one  day  upon  the  table: — 

a  IVhereas,  The  congress  of  the  United  States  are  unexpect- 
edly about  to  proceed  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  or  the  law  im- 
posing duties  on  foreign  imports  for  the  protection  of  American 
industry:  .find  whereas,  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania- are  a  labo- 
rious people,  whose  prosperity  mainly  depends  on  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  their  industry,  and  who,  under  the  faith  of  exist- 
ing Jaws,  have  invested  millions  of  their  property  in  purchasing 
lands,  building  factories,  constructing  machinery  and  providing 
materials  for  the  prosecution  of  manufacturing  industry— whose 
poorer  citizens  have  employed  years  of  the  prime  Of  life,  in  ac- 
quiring trades  and  occupations  for  the  support  of  themselves 
and  their  families  through  life — and  who,  as  consumers  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  afford  to  the  farmer  a  permanent  and  steady 
market  for  every  variety  of  his  produce.  The  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  also,  on  the  faith  of  the  existing  state  of  things. 
has  involved  our  citizens  in  a  debt  of  about  twenty  millions  of 
dollars,  for  improving  the  facilities  of  transportation,  which,  in  a 
great  degree,  will  be  found  useless  and  burthensome,  under  any 
other  than  a  domestic  system: — Therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  senate,  &.c.  That  while  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  are  ready  to  sacrifice  life  and  property  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  union,  and  to  extend  to  their  remotest  brethren 
the  hand  of  fellowship  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  to  share  with 
them  alike  the  blessings  and  the  ills  of  life — they  do  most  so- 
lemnly and  seriously  announce  to  their  fellow  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  that  their  prosperity  and  happiness  are  most 
deeply  and  vitally  dependent  on  the  protective  system. 

''Resolved,  That  the  bill,  as  reported,  is  unjust  and  unequal 
in  its  provisions — selfish  and  uncompromising  in  its  principles, 
imposing  all  the  sacrifice  on  the  manufacturing  states— exacting 
a  total  abandonment  of  vested  interests,  and  wholly  disregarding 
the  distress  and  misery  which  must  result  from  a  radical  change 
of  the  pursuits  of  oureitizens. 

''Resolved,  That  our  senators  and  representatives  be  requested 

to  oppose,  to  the  extent  of  their  abilities,  by  all  lawful  means, 

the  passage  of  the  bill  now  under  the  consideration  of  congress." 

—••►►©©  »««— 

TWENTY-SECOND  CONGRESS— SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

January  11.  Mr.  Hendricks,  from  the  committee  on  roads  and 
canals,  reported  a  bill  authorising  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
to  purchase  the  stock  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal; 
which  was  read  and  ordered  to  a  second  reading. 

Mr.  Robinson  presented  a  memorial  of  the  legislature  of  Illi- 
nois, concerning  the  improvement  of  the  Illinois  river;  which 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  commerce. 

Mr.  Robinson  presented  two  joint  resolutions  of  the  same  le- 
gislature, requesting  a  change  in  the  militia  system;  which  were 
referred  to  the  committee  on  the  militia- 
Mr.  Robinson  presented  a  memorial  from  the  same  legislature, 
praying  for  an  extension  of  pre-emption  rights  to  actual  settlers; 
which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  Miller  presented  certain  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 
South  Carolina,  in  reply  to  the  proclamation  of  the  president, 
viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  power  vested  by  the  constitution  and  laws 
in  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  issue  his  proclamation 
does  not  authorise  him  in  that  mode  to  interfere  whenever  he 
may  think  fit  in  the  affairs  of  the  respective  states,  or  that  he 
should  use  it  as  a  means  of  promulgating  executive  expositions 
of  the  constitution  with  the  sanction  of  force,  thus  superceding 
the  action  of  the  other  departments  of  the  general  government. 
Resolved,  That  it  is  not  competent  to  the  president  of  the  U. 
States  to  order  by  proclamation  the  constituted  authorities  of  a 
state  to  repeal  their  legislation;  and  that  the  late  attempt  of  the 
president  to  do  so  is  unconstitutional,  and  manifests  a  disposi- 
tion to  arrogate  and  exercise  a  power  utterly  destructive  of  li- 
berty. 

Resolved,  That  the  opinions  of  the  president  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  states  are  erroneous  and  dangerous,  leading  not 
only  to  the  establishment  of  a  consolidated  government  in  the 
stead  of  our  free  confederacy,  but  the  concentration  of  all  pow- 
er in  the  chief  executive. 

Resolved,  That  each  state  of  this  union  has  the  right,  when- 
ever it  may  derm  such  course  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
its  Hberty,  or  vital  interests,  to  secede  peaceably  from  the  union. 
And  that  there  is  no  constitutional  power  in  the  general  go 
vcrnment,  much  less  in  the  executive  department  of  that  go- 
vernment, to  retain  by  force  such  state  in  the  union. 

Resolved,  That  the  primary  and  paramount  allegiance  of  the 
citizens  of  this  state,  native  or  adopted,  is  of  right  due  to  this 
state. 

Resolved,  That  the  declaration  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  in  his  said  proclamation  of  his  personal  feelings  and  re- 
lations toward  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  is  rather  an  appeal 
to  the  loyalty  of  subjects  than  to  the  patriotism  of  citizens;  and 
is  a  blending  of  official  and  individual  character  heretofore  un- 
known in  our  state  papers,  and  revolting  to  our  conceptions  of 
political  propriety. 

Resolved,  That  the  undisguised  indulgence  of  personal  hos- 
tility in  the  said  proclamation  would  be  unworthy  the  animadver- 


sions of  this  legislature,  hut  for  the  solemn  and  official  form  of 
the  instrument  which  is  made  its  vehicle. 

Resolved,  That  the  principal  doctrines  and  purposes  contain- 
ed in  the  said  proclamation  are  inconsistent  with  any  just  idea 
of  a  limited  government,  and  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the 
states  am!  the  liberties  of  the  people;  and  if  submitted  to  in  si- 
lence, would  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  the  establishment  of 
monarchy. 

Resolved,  That  while  this  legislature  has  witnessed  with  sor- 
row such  a  relaxation  of  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  that  a  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  dare  venture  upon  this  high  handed 
measure,  it  regards  with  indignation  the  menaces  which  are  di- 
rected against  it,  and  the  concentration  of  a  standing  army  on 
our  borders;  that  the  state  will  repel  force  by  force,  and  relying 
on  the  blessing  of  God,  will  maintain  its  liberty  at  all  hazards. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  our  mem- 
bers of  congress,  to  be  laid  before  that  body. 

The  resolutions  were  read  and  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Several  private  bills  were  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  &c. 
Mr.  Sjrrugue  offered  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  fur- 
nish to  the  senate  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  slates  Which 
have  been  annually  imported  for  the  hist  four  years,  with  the 
appraised  or  invoice  value  thereof,  and  specifying  the  ports  into 
which  they  were  imported,  and  the  quantity  at  each  port. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
appropriate,  for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 
&c. 

Mr.  Buckncr,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  assigned  indispo- 
sition as  a  reason  for  asking  further  indulgence,  and  moved  to 
postpone  the  bill  and  amendment,  and  make  it  the  special  order 
for  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Cluy  objected  to  the  postponement,  as  there  would  be 
other  opportunities  for  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  to  be  heard, 
before  the  final  disposition  of  the  bill.  If  the  gentleman  would 
permit  it  to  he  engrossed,  he  would  himself  consent  to  put  off 
the  question  on  its  passage,  until  the  gentleman  should  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  his  observations. 

Mr.  Buckner  stated  that  his  object  would  be  defeated  by  that 
course,  as  lie  wished  to  be  heard  against  the  engrossment. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Poindexter  and  Mr.  Forsyth, 
the  question  was  put  on  the  motion  to  postpone,  and  decided  as 
follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  P>enton,  Bibb,  Rlaek,  Brown,  Buckncr,  Cal- 
houn, Dallas,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Kane,  King, 
Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Rives,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Smith,  Tip- 
ton, Tvler,  White,  Wilkins— 24. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Bell,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton,  Dudley, 
Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Holmes,  Johnston,  Knight,  Nau- 
dain,  Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Sprague, 
Toinlinson,  Waggaman,  Webster— 21. 
So  the  motion  to  postpone  was  agreed  to. 
After  attending  to  some  private  bills,  the  senate  spent  some 
time  in  executive  business,  and  then  adjourned.  A  motion  to 
adjourn  until  Monday  having  failed. 

/ 12.     After  the  presentation  of  private  petitions — 
•  mdexter  offered  the  following  resolution,  which,  on  his 
motion,  was  taken  up  for  consideration  and  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  general  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  who  shall  reside 
and  keep  his  office  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  with 
power  to  superintend  all  agents  to  the  several  tribes  residing  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  under  such  instructions  as  may  be  given  to 
him  by  the  president  of  the  United  States;  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him  bylaw. 
Several  private  bills  were  passed. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  granting  a  town- 
ship of  land  each  to  the  states  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  for  the  purposes  of  female  education. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Exins,  the  bill  was  amended  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  word  "Ohio,"  before  the  word  "Indiana." 

The  bill  having  been  reported  as  amended,  and  the  amend- 
ment concurred  in, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  ta- 
ble— yeas  19,  nays  12. 

Mr.  Moore  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  re- 
voke so  much  of  the  compact  between  the  United  States  and  the 
new  states  as  restricts  the  states  from  taxing  the  lands  sold  by 
the  United  States  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  fivn 
years;  which  was  read  twice,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on 
public  lands. 

The  senate  then  passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  special  or- 
ders of  the  day,  being  the  bill  to  appropriate  for  a  limited  time, 
the  proceed*  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  fcc. 

The  question  being  on  the  amendment  of  the  committee  on 
public  lands. 

Mr.  Buckner  addressed  the  senate  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  and 
in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

After  Mr.  Buckncr  had  spoken  for  an  hour  and  three  quarters, 
he  gave  way  to  a  motion  to  adjourn. 
The  senate  then  adjourned. 

January  14.  Mr.  Wright,  a  senator  elect  from  New  York, 
appeared,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Clay  said  he  had  received  a  petition  which  had  given  him 
some  trouble  to  determine  what  to  do  with.  It  was  the  petition 
of  two  persons,  who  call  themselves  subjects  of  endless  life.    It 
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appeared  that  these  persons  had  made  some  important  discove- 
ries of  Improvements  in  our  moral  and  religious  condition;  and, 
having  put  their  memorial  into  his  hands,  he  feared  that  if  he 
did  not  fulfil  their  wishes,  in  presenting  it,  he  might  incur  their 
endless  enmity.  The  memorial  asked  for  a  quantity  of  public 
lands,  and  was  very  modest  in  reference  to  the  terms  on  which 
they  should  be  given.  They  would  be  willing  to  accept  of 
them  even  in  perpetuity;  but  if,  as  they  pretended,  they  had 
discovered  the  secret  of  endless  life,  he  would  suggest  to  the 
committee  on  public  lands  to  look  somewhat  scrupulously  into 
the  matter,  before  they  acceded  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 
The  petition  was  then  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  public 
lands. 

Mr.  Webster,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  that  the  senate  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  indemnify  certain  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  for  .spoliations  committed  on  their 
commerce  by  the  French  prior  to  1800. 

Mr.  Clay  regreted  the  motion — he  much  wished  that  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  bill  relative  to  the  public  lands  might  be  finished. 
Mr.  Buckiier  would  waive  his  right  to  the  floor  in  order  to  con- 
clude his  remarks — being  indisposed.  Mr.  Chambers  hoped  the 
Ben  a  tor  from  Kentucky  would  withdraw  his  objection,  as  Mr.  B. 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  delay  the  residue  of  his  remarks  till  to- 
morrow. Mr.  Clay  would  consider  a  postponement  equivalent 
to  a  decision  that  the  land  bill  would  be  unacted  on  for  the  rest 
of  the  session,  and  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  Mr.  Webster's 
motion.    They  were  as  follow?: 

YE  AS— Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Black,  Brown,  Buckner,  Cham- 
bers, Dallas,  Dudley,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Holmes, 
Kane,  King,  Miller,  Moore,  Robinson,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Tipton, 
Webster,  White,  Wilkins— 24. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Bell,  Clay,  Clayton,  Dickerson,  Ewing,  Foot, 
Frelinghuysen,  Knight,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Robbing, 
Seymour,  Sprague— 14. 

So  the  senate  agreed  to  consider  the  bill;  and  the  bill  being 
then  before  the  senate,  as  in  committee  of  the  whole — 

Mr.  Wcbstei;  in  a  speech  of  about  two  hours,  developed  the 
principles  of  the  bill,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  reported 
by  the  committee,  and  on  which  he  should  advocate  its  passage. 
Mr.  Tyler  then  explained  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  bringing  his 
mind  to  embrace  this  important  subject,  after  so  long  an  inter- 
val had  transpired  since  he  had  looked  into  the  subject,  and 
moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Webster  acquiesced  in  the  motion;  which  was  carried. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Benton,  the  senate  then  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 
After  the  doors  were  re-opened  — 

Mr.  Calhoun  laid  on  the  table  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved,  That  the  president  be  requested  to  lay  before  the 
senate  a  copy  of  his  proclamation  of  the  10th  of  December  last; 
and  also  the  authenticated  copies  of  the  ordinance  of  the  people 
of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  with  the  documents  accompany- 
ing the  same;  and  of  the  proclamation  of  the  governor  of  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  of  the  20th  of  December  last,  which  was 
transmitted  to  him  by  the  executive  of  that  state,  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  should  lay  them  before  congress. 
The  senate  then  adjourned. 

January  15.  After  the  minor  business  had  been  disposed  of— 
The  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  calling  for 
a  copy  of  the  president's  proclamation,  &c.  came  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  resolution  being  read — Mr.  King  said  that  a  message  from 
the  president  would  be  received  perhaps  to-day  or  to  morrow, 
which  would  communicate  the  documents  called  for  by  this 
resolution.  They  would  have  been  communicated  to  the  senate 
before  this  time,  but  that  a  delay  had  taken  place  in  endeavoring 
to  obtain  an  authenticated  copy  of  some  of  the  documents  from 
South  Carolina.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  proper  course 
would  be  to  lay  the  resolution  for  the  present,  on  the  table. 

And  Mr.  Grundy  also  declaring  himself  "authorised"  to  say  that 
on  Thursday  next,  or  earlier,  the  documents  called  for  would  be 
communicated — Mr.  Calhoun  would  not  object  to  laying  the 
resolution  on  the  table,  for  the  present — his  wish  being  only  to 
bring  the  documents  into  the  possession  of  the  senate,  &c.  and 
then  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Holmes,  from  the  committee  on  the  public  lands,  moved 
to  discharge  that  committee  from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  petition  of  the  subjects  of  endless  life,  and  to  refer  it  to  the 
committee  on  manufactures.  He  stated  that  one  of  his  reasons 
for  this  change  of  reference  was,  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures  were  much  older  men  than  those  of  the 
committee  on  public  lands,  and  might  stand  more  in  need  of  the 
renovating  recuperative  process,  which  the  petitioners  had  dis- 
covered. Another  reason  for  this  change  was  that  the  discovery 
itself  partook  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  manufacture. 

The  resolution  was  subsequently  modified,  so  as  to  be  a  sim- 
ple discharge  of  the  committee  on  public  lands  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  subject,  and  in  this  form  it  was  agreed  to. 

Several  small  bills  were  attended  to — and  others  further  con- 
sidered. The  bill  concerning  the  public  lands  was  then  taken 
up,  and  Mr.  Buckner  concluded  his  speech,  and  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

January  16.  A  message  was  received  from  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  accompanying  the  proclamation  and  other 
documents,  relating  to  South  Carolina,  her  ordinance,  &c.  &c. 
[See  page  339.] 

The  reading  of  the  message  occupied  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
As  soon  as  it  was  finished — 


Mr.  Grimdy  moved  to  refer  the  message  and  documents  to 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  and  that  they  be  printed. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  rose  and  said,  that  his  object  in  taking  the 
floor  was  not  to  make  any  remark  on  the  motion  which  was  im- 
mediately before  the  senate.  What  he  was  about  to  say,  there- 
fore, would,  under  parliamentary  rule,  be  entirely  out  of  order. 
But  he  would,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  situation, 
throw  himself  on  the  indulgence  of  Hie  senate,  for  his  pardon 
for  the  entire  irrelevance  of  the  remarks  which  he  should  feel 
himself  bound  to  make. 

He  felt  no  disposition  to  notice  many  of  the  errors  which  the 
message  contained  in  reference  to  the  documents  by  which  it 
was  accompanied,  but  there  was  one  which  he  should  dee  m 
himself  a  recreant  to  his  state  if  he  did  not  rise  emphatically  and 
promptly  to  notice.  It  was  stated  by  the  chief  magistrate,  iu 
substance,  that  the  movements  made  by  the  state  of  South  Ca- 
rolina were  of  a  character  hostile  to  the  union.  Was  he  right 
in  this  impression?  If  so,  he  would  say  that  there  was  not  a 
shadow  of  foundation  for  such  a  statement.  There  was  not  a 
state  in  the  union  less  disposed  than  South  Carolina  to  put  her- 
self in  such  attitude  of  hostility.  But  the  grounds  on  which  the 
president  founds  this  inference  were  not  less  extraordinary  than 
the  inference  itself.  When  he  stated  that  hostile  movements 
had  been  made,  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  president  did  not 
state  the  whole  of  the  movements  of  this  character  which  had 
taken  place.  Before  South  Carolina  had  taken  any  position  of 
a  conflicting  character,  there  had  been  a  concentration  of  U. 
States'  troops  on  two  points,  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
troling  the  movements  of  the  state.  One  of  these  concentra- 
tions was  at  Augusta,  and  the  other  at  Charleston.  Previous  to 
this  circumstance,  the  state  of  South  Carolina  had  looked  to 
nothing  beyond  a  civil  process,  and  had  intended  merely  to  give 
effect  to  her  opposition  in  the  form  of  a  suit  at  law.  It  was  on- 
ly when  a  military  force  was  displayed  on  her  borders,  and  in 
her  limits,  and  when  the  menace  was  thrown  out  against  the 
lives  of  her  citizens,  and  of  their  wives  and  children,  that  they 
found  themselves  driven  to  an  attitude  of  resistance.  Then  it 
was  that  they  all  prepared  to  resist  any  aggression. 

But  the  president  had  also  rested  his  inference  on  another 
ground.  He  had  laid  it  down  that  the  tribunal  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  U.  States  was, in  the  last  resort,  the  only  arbiter  of 
the  difference  in  the,  construction  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
laws.  On  this  point  there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  change 
in  the  opinion  of  the  executive  within  the  last  twelve  months. 
The  president  had  not  held  this  opinion  in  reference  to  the  re- 
sistance of  the  state  of  Georgia.  A  narrow  river  only  divides 
the  territory  of  Georgia  from  that  of  S.  Carolina,  yet,  on  the  one 
side,  the  power  of  the  supreme  court,  as  the  abiter  in  the  last 
resort,  is  to  be  sustained;  while,  on  the  other  side  the  will  of  the 
executive  is  to  be  supreme. 

But,  if  the  supreme  court  was  to  be  the  arbiter,  he  wished  to 
know  in  what  manner  the  decision  of  that  tribunal  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  tariff  law,  as  a  measure  of  protection, 
was  to  be  obtained?  How  was  an  issue  to  be  made  up?  This 
mode  had  already  been  tried  in  the  case  of  Holmes,  a  citizen 
of  Charleston,  and  the  court  had  declared  its  incapacity  to 
act  for  want  of  jursidiction,  and  refused  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  subject.  He  wished  to  know  why  this  cireumstance 
had  been  suppressed — no,  suppressed  was  too  strong  a  term — 
forgotten  in  the  message  of  the  executive.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  when  the  bill  of  1828  was  introduced,  which 
had  been  justly  called  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  a 
bill  of  abominations,  a  representative  from  South  Carolina  had 
ineffectually  endeavored  to  obtain  an  amendment  of  the  title 
of  it,  so  that  it  might  bear  on  its  face  the  character  of  pro- 
tection, which  belonged  to  it.  But  it  was  sent  abroad  under  a 
delusive  and  deceptive  name.  How,  then,  was  South  Carolina 
to  try  the  question?  Even  if  she  had  every  reliance  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  supreme  court,  she  could  not  obtain  the  judgment 
of  that  court.  What  course  then  was  left  for  South  Carolina, 
but  that  which  she  had  pursued? 

It  was  also  suggested  in  the  message  of  the  executive,  that  the 
state  ought  to  have  resorted  to  the  other  remedy  which  was 
pointed  out,  and  asked  at  an  earlier  period  for  a  convention  of 
the  states,  in  order  to  amend  the  constitution.  South  Carolina 
had  been  prevented  from  many  applications  on  this  subject. 
She  had  wished  over  and  over  again  to  obtain  a  convention,  but 
she  had  uniformly  found  a  fixed  majority  in  both  houses  against 
her.  How,  then,  was  she  to  obtain  the  acquiescence  of  the 
constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  two  houses?  Under 
these  circumstances,  she  made  no  application  until  the  state  it- 
self had  declared  it  unconstitutional,  and  the  emergency  arose 
which  called  for  it. 

These  were  all  the  remarks  which  he  considered  himself  called 
on  to  make  at  this  moment  in  reference  to  the  errors  ofthe  mes 
sage  ofthe  executive. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  country  had  now  reached  a  crisis.  It 
had  been  often  said  that  every  thing  which  lives  carries  in  itself 
the  elements  of  its  own  destruction.  This  principle  was  no  less 
applicable  to  political,  than  to  physical  constructions.  The  prin- 
ciple of  decay  is  to  be  found  in  our  institutions;  and  unless  it 
can  be  checked  and  corrected  in  its  course,  by  the  wisdom  ofthe 
federal  government,  its  operation  will  form  no  exception  of  the 
general  course  of  events.  The  only  cause  of  wonder  in  his  opi- 
nion was  that  our  union  had  continued  so  long;  that,  at  the  end 
of  fortv-four  years,  our  government  should  still  retain  its  original 
form  He  considered  that  to  the  great  event  of  1801,  the  success 
ofthe  party  which  had  elevated  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  presidency, 
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was  mainly  to  be  attributed  this  duration.  Nothing  but  the  No- 
vation of  that  individual  had  prevented  the  earlier  termination  of 
an  experiment.  But  the  time  had  at  length  come  when  we  are 
required  to  decide  whether  this  shall  be  a  confederacy  any  long- 
er, or  whether  it  shall  give  way  to  a  consolidated  government. 
He  called  on  senators  solemnly  to  pause  and  deliberate  on  this 
important  question.  As  he  lived,  he  believed  that  the  continu- 
ance of  any  consolidated  government  was  impossible.  It  must 
inevitably  lead  to  a  military  despotism.  At  this  moment,  without 
having  been  brought  into  contact  with  any  adverse  circumstan- 
ces, without  any  conflicting  causes,  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  an  unexampled  prosperity,  our  union  stands 
on  the  eve  of  dissolution,  or  the  verge  of  a  civil  war.  How  was 
this?  Was  it  not  attributable  to  the  powerful  workings  of  the 
consolidating  principle? 

In  this  widely  extended  republic,  there  has  been  of  necessity 
an  active  conflict  of  interests.  In  one  portion  a  system  works 
beneficially,  which  is  found  to  be  oppressive  in  another  portion. 
The  system  of  protection  is  said  to  operate  to  the  advantage  of 
those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  the  strongest.  Every  one 
«aid  so  and  therefore  lie  was  bound  to  believe  so.  But  in  the 
weakes't  portions  of  the  country,  there  was  scarcely  to  be  found 
one  who  would  not,  if  he  had  the  power,  put  down  the  system 
of  protection.  There  were  thus  different  views  on  both  sides. 
How  was  this  to  operate?  He  intended,  in  nothing  to  which  he 
should  say,  to  make  any  personal  references.  It  was  his  wish 
to  argue  the  subject  solely  on  philosophical  grounds.  A  president 
is  elected,  and  comes  into  power;  his  policy  necessarily  conforms 
to  that  of  the  party  by  which  he  is  chosen.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise. The  tariff  party,  for  example,  support  as  their  candidate 
a  gentleman  who  is  known  to  be  in  favor  of  their  views.  He  did 
not  condemn  this.  It  was  the  natural  and  unavoidable  course 
of  things.  The  opposite  side  must  then  take  up  one  as  their  can- 
didate "whose  opinions  on  the  subject  of  protection  aro  less 
marked,  but  who  may  be  sustained  by  a  portion  of  the  tariff 
party,  because  he  is  for  that  system  to  a  certain  extent,  and  by 
a  portion  of  the  anti-tariff  states,  because  he  is  less  hostile  to 
their  interests  than  his  competitor.  By  this  combination,  a 
triumph  is  obtained.  He  who  comes  into  power,  in  this  man- 
ner, if  he  is  possessed  of  any  intelligence,  can  never  be  dislodg- 
ed.   How  can  he? 

He  takes  a  middle  ground  between  the  north  and  the  south. 
If  one  interest  attempts  to  make  a  forward  movement,  the 
other  side  has  occupied  the  ground.  And  by  this  means  burdens 
to  the  amount  of  30  millions,  without  the  post  office  deparment, 
and,  including  that  department,  32  millions,  are  imposed  on  the 
country,  under  the  pretence  of  revenue— an  amount  considera- 
bly greater  than  the  value  of  any  single  one  of  the  great  interests 
of  the  country,  exceeding  the  whole  amount  of  the  cotton  crop, 
or  the  entire  "value  of  the  shipping  interest.  Thus  identifying 
himself  neither  with  tariff  nor  anti-tariff,  bank  nor  anti-bank, 
internal  improvement  nor  anti  internal  improvement,  he  cannot 
be  dislodged.  What  is  the  result?  The  system  of  oppression 
goes  on.  The  weaker  side  sees  it  is  a  hopeless  case,  and  makes 
resistance.  The  stronger  still  adheres  to  the  system.  The  mid- 
dle power  is  then  thrown  to  the  stronger  side,  and  the  stronger 
Galls  in  force,  which  puts  down  reason.  This  was  the  process 
of  consolidation.  Gentlemen  might  contend  that  this  was  not  a 
question  of  consolidation.  But  it  is  consolidation.  And  he 
could  see  no  distinction  between  a  consolidated  government 
and  one  which  assumed  the  right  of  judging  of  the  propriety  of 
interposing  military  power  to  coerce  a  state. 

We  (said  Mr.  C.)  made  no  such  government.  South  Carolina 
sanctioned  no  such  government.  She  entered  the  confederacy 
with  the  understanding  that  a  state,  in  the  last  resort,  has  a  right 
to  judge  of  the  expediency  of  resistance  to  oppression,  or  seces- 
sion from  the  union.  And  for  so  doing,  it  is  that  we  are  threat- 
ened to  have  our  throats  cut,  and  those  of  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren. No;  I  go  too  far.  I  did  not  intend  to  use  language  so 
strong.  The  chief  magistrate  had  not  yet  recommended  so  des- 
perate a  remedy.  The  present  is  a  great  question,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  American  people  depend  upon  the  decision  of  it.  It 
was  impossible  that  a  consolidated  government  could  exist  in 
this  country.  It  never  can.  Did  I  say,  in  this  country?  It  never 
can  exist  in  any  country.  If  any  man  would  look  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  find  any  single  ease  in  which  the  govern- 
ment of  absolute  majority,  unchecked  by  any  constitutional 
restraints,  had  lasted  one  century,  he  would  yield  the  question. 
For  himself  he  had  been  from  hie  earliest  life,  deeply  attached 
to  the  union;  and  he  felt,  with  a  proportionate  intensity,  the  im- 
portance of  this  question.  In  his  early  youth,  he  had  cherished  a 
deep  and  enthusiastic  admiration  of  this  union.  He  had  looked 
on  its  progress  with  rapture,  and  encouraged  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  endurance.  He  still  believed  that  if  it  could 
be  conformed  to  the  principles  of  1798,  as  they  were  then  con- 
strued, it  might  endure  forever.  Bring  hack  the  government  to 
those  principles,  and  he  would  be  the  last  to  abandon  it,  and 
South  Carolina  would  be  amongst  its  warmest  advocates.  But 
depart  from  these  principles,  and,  in  the  course  of  ten  years, 
we  shall  degenerate  into  a  military  despotism.  The  cry  had 
been  raised — "the  union  is  in  danger."  He  knew  of  no  other 
flanger  but  that  of  military  despotism.  He  would  proclaim  it  on 
this  floor  that  this  was  the  greatest  danger  with  which  it  was 
menaced,  a  danger  the  greatest  which  any  country  had  to  appre- 
tiend. 

He  begged  pardon  for  the  warmth  with  which  he  had  express- 
ed himself.  Unbecoming  as  he  knew  that  warmth  to  be,  he 
mast  throw  himself  on  his  country  and  his  countrymen  for  in- 


dulgence. Situated  as  he  was,  and  feeling  as  he  did,  he  could 
not  have  spoken  otherwise. 

Mr.  Forsyth  said,  on  the  motion  to  refer,  all  observations  on 
the  merits  of  the  president's  message  were  irrelevant  and  irre- 
gular. [Mr.  C.  said  he  had  so  stated  in  the  outset  of  his  remarks, 
and  apologized  for  it.] 

Mr.  F.  True,  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  had  admitted 
the  existence  of  the  rule,  and  had  given  the  best  possible  excuse 
for  the  violation  of  it.  Mr.  F.  had  no  such  excuse  to  offer;  there- 
fore should  not  follow  the  example. 

The  president  has,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  frankly  and 
openly  expressed  his  opinions,  and  the  facts  and  reasons  upon 
which  they  were  founded.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
on  the  part  of  his  state,  had  interposed  his  denial.  The  issue  is 
fairly  made.  The  competent  tribunal  will  decide.  There  was 
one  of  the  remarks  of  the  senator  Mr.  F.  felt  himself  bound 
promptly  to  notice,  lest  his  silence  might  be  construed  into  ac- 
quiescence. The  president  is  charged  with  inconsistency  of 
opinion  in  the  cases  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

[Mr.  C.  explained.  He  alluded  only  to  the  opinion  that  the 
supreme  court  was  a  final  arbiter.] 

Mr.  F.  said  it  was  not  important  as  to  the  extent  of  the  allu- 
sion. As  the  sole  representative  at  present  (gov.  Troup  is  con- 
fined by  indisposition)  of  Georgia,  he  must  protest  against  the 
case  of  Georgia  being  confounded  with  that  of  South  Carolina. 
He  had  on  a  former  occasion  endeavored  to  demonstrate  to  the 
senate  the  distinction  between  the  two  cases.  He  was  ready 
again  to  show  the  distinction  between  them,  and  to  defend  its 
justness.  To  others  it  might  not  be  so,  but  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  Georgia  it  was  obvious  and  palpable.  The  honor- 
able senator  had  assured  the  senate  that  no  state  loved  the  union 
more  than  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  F.  heard  this  de- 
claration from  such  high  authority  with  pleasure.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  course  of  the  state  had  placed  the  object  of 
their  love  in  extreme  danger.  Mr.  F.  congratulated  the  senate, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  threatening  appearance,  there  was  no 
danger  to  the  public  peace.  The  chief  magistrate  pledges  him- 
self not  to  resort  to  any  but  defensive  force^and  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  tells  us  that  South  Carolina  has  no  desire  to  use 
force  unless  assailed.  The  hope  might  be  indulged  that  all  these 
pledges  would  be  redeemed.  If  they  were,  force  would  not  be 
used. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Grundy,  3,000  extra  copies  of  the  message 
and  documents  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Poindextcr  laid  on  the  table  certain  amendments,  which 
he  proposed  to  make  in  the  bill  appropriating,  for  a  limited  time, 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  &c. 

[The  bill  concerning  the  public  lands  was  then  further  consi- 
dered, and  Mr.  Black  addressed  the  senate  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment—and thereafter  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business,  and  adjourned.] 

HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  8.  Mr.  Bnrgcs  moved  the  following  preamble 
anil  resolution,  which  were  read  and  laid  on  the  table,  viz: 

Whereas,  It  has  been  alleged  in  statements  made  in  this  house 
by  me  .  len  thereof,  and  elsewhere  by  others,  that  the  power 
given  to  congress  by  the  constitution,  to  lay  and  collect  duties 
by  impost,  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  imported  into  the 
U.  States  from  foreign  countries,  has  been,  and  now  is,  unequal- 
ly, unjustly  and  tyrannically  exercised  by  the  majority  there- 
of; that  by  such  injti-tiee  and  tyranny  so  exercised,  the  people 
in  certain  states  of  the  union,  called  by  themselves  the  planta- 
tion states,  are  grievously  oppressed,  and  compelled,  ruinously 
to  themselves,  to  pay  annually  a  great  amount  of  money  over 
and  above  their  fair  and  rateable  portion  of  such  duties;  that 
they  have  alleged  also,  both  within  and  without  these  walls,  the 
people  of  these  states  have  been,  and  now  are,  compelled,  by 
the  despotic  exercise  of  the  power  aforesaid,  to  pay  annually  a 
heavy  amount  of  money  as  duties,  imposed  on  their  staple  pro- 
ducts, cotton,  rice  and  tobacco,  when  exported  from  these  states 
to  foreign  countries;  and  that  as  they  have  often  alleged,  more- 
over, on  this  floor,  and  lately  have  by  public  functionaries,  in 
one  of  those  states,  proclaimed  to  the  people  of  that  state,  and 
of  the  U.  States,  thai  those  great  sums  of  money,  so  unjustly  ex- 
acted and  extorted  from  them  as  aforesaid  for  duties,  both  on 
their  imports  and  exports,  are,  by  the  despotic  exercise  of 
powers  usurped  by  congress,  lavished  in  bounties  given  by  a 
tyrannical  majority  of  that  congress  to  manufacturers  in  the 
northern,  and  especially  in  the  New  England  states,  and  in  ex- 
penditures on  works  in  those  states  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  thereof  in  the  employment  of  their  labor,  and  in 
the  consumption  of  their  products;  so  that,  by  these  allegations, 
made,  repeated  and  proclaimed,  in  manner  as  aforesaid,  the 
people  of  those  plantation  states  may  be  misinformed  and  in  er- 
ror, as  well  concerning  the  amount  of  duties  paid  by  others,  (the 
people  of  these  United  States),  in  other  states  of  this  union,  as 
concerning  the  amount  of  such  duties  paid  by  themselves  on 
foreign  merchandise  imported  into  these  states,  and  th«  pay- 
ment thereof  on  their  great  staples,  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco, 
when  exported  to  foreign  countries;  and  concerning  the  disposi- 
tion of  public  money,  made  as  aforesaid  alleged,  in  bounties  or 
public  works  by  congress;  and  being  so  misinformed  and  in 
error,  are  liable  to  be  dissatisfied,  disturbed  and  agitated,  and 
the  prosperity  of  themselves  and  of  the  nation  may  be  thereby 
interrupted;  and  moreover,  because  it  is  now  proposed  to  this 
house  to  depart  in  legislation  from  the    great  policy  adopted  by 
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the  congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  4th  of  July,  A.  D.  1789, 
not  '-hereafter  to  lay  duties  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandise 
imported  into  the  United  States,  ibrthe  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  manufactures."  therein  and  nolongcr,  by  such  duties, 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  as  that  any  effect  of 
such  regulations  may  either  encourage  or  protect  the  same,  or 
any  other  of  the  great  sources  of  domestic  production,  whether 
the  same  be  agricultural,  mechanic  or  manufacturing;* but  from 
and  after  this  time,  to  lay  all  duties  on  imports  from  foreign 
countries  tor  the  purpose  of  revenue  only,  as  assessments  of 
taxes  ou  the  people,  and  solely  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  govern- 
ment, and  therein  to  make  such  a  "re-adjustment  of  the  rates 
of  impost  as  may  distribute  and  equalize  among  all  the  people 
those  burdens  which  may  be  found  to  fall  unequally  upon  any 
of  them,"  and  because  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  make  such 
re-adjustinent,  and  so  to  equalize  duties  on  all  imports  among 
all,  by  any  form  of  law,  until  congress  shall  first  know  what 
quantities  and  kinds  of  tbreign  goods,  wares  and  merchandise, 
have  been,  and  now  are,  by  the  course  of  trade,  the  habits,  the 
usages  and  the  wants  of  the  people,  in  each  state,  imported  and 
consumed  in  the  same:  therefore  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
the  best  information  which  may  be  had  on  all  these  great  na- 
tional questions,  as  well  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  this 
house,  as  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  constituents,  the  people  of 
these  United  Sates;  and  to  the  intent  that  all  errors  may  be  cor- 
rected in  the  premises,  and  the  effects  of  all  such  errors  avoided 
in  all  future  legislation  therein: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of24  members  of  this  house,  one 
from  each  state,  be  appointed  by  ballot,  to  examine  into  and  re- 
port to  this  house  concerning  the  following  matters  and  things; 
and  in  the  following  manner,  that  is  to  say: 

I.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  committee  to  inquire  into,  and 
report  to  this  house,  the  amount  of  money  paid  by  the  people  of 
each  state  to  the  United  States,  viz: 

1st.  On  all  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  imported  into  said 
state  from  foreign  countries. 

2d.  The  amount  so  paid  on  all  goods,  wares  and  merchandise, 
the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture,  of  such  state,  exported 
therefrom  to  foreign  countries. 

3d.  On  all  tounage  of  ships  or  vessels  owned  therein. 

4th.  The  amount  of  hospital  money  paid  by  the  seamen  there- 
of into  the  marine  hospital  fund;  and  the  number  of  seamen  be- 
longing to  each  state  respectively. 

5th.  The  amount  of  postage  paid  in  each  state. 

6th.  The  amount  paid  as  aforesaid  in  each  state  on  spirits  dis- 
tilled therein. 

7th.  The  amount  received  by  the  people  of  each  state  from 
the  United  States,  for  drawbacks;  for  debentures;  for  vessels 
employed  in  the  fisheries;  for  bounties  ou  manufactures,  and 
of  what  kinds;  the  amount  expended  by  the  United  States  in 
each  state  on  public  works,  and  their  several  kinds;  for  trans- 
porting the  mail;  and  for  supporting  the  military  establishment 
therein. 

II.  Said  committee  shall  inquire  into  and  report  the  amount 
of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  exported  from  each  state — 

1st.  Of  the  growth,  produce  and  manufactures  of  foreign 
countries:  and 

2d.  Of  each  other  state  in  this  union. 

3d.  The  amount  of  duty  payable  thereon  in  each  state,  the 
number  of  people  therein  at  each  census,  and  the  average 
amount  payable  by  each  person. 

4th.  And  it  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  said  committee  to  in- 
quire into  and  report  the  amount  and  value  of  production,  so 
far  as  may  be  done  in  each  state,  of  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
bread  stuffs,  provisions,  salt,  distilled  spirits,  silk,  wool,  fish, 
oil,  peltry,  lumber,  manufactures,  of  what  and  of  each  kind, 
with  the  market  price  of  each. 

5th.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  said  committee  to  inquire  into 
and  report  the  current  price  of  products  of  like  kind  and- quality 
as  those  last  aforesaid,  both  in  France  and  England,  together 
with  the  cost  and  charges,  and  the  amount  of  duties  or  bounties 
on  exportation  or  importation  thereof,  either  into  or  from  those 
countries. 

6th.  -And  it  is  further  resolved,  That  said  committee  have 
power  to  call  on  all  accounting  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  for  copies  and  abstracts  of  all  such  books  and 
papers  in  their  possession  as  may  in  their  opinion  aid  them  in 
such  examination  and  report;  to  examine  under  oath  all  persons 
who  may  for  that  purpose  appear  before  them;  and  to  send  in- 
terrogations to  all  such  persons  as  may  in  their  opinion  give 
them  information  in  the  premises;  which  interrogations  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  persons  to  answer  in  writing,  according  to 
the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief;  and  to  make  oath  there- 
unto before  some  magistrate  competent  to  administer  the  same. 

7th.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  committee,  in  their  report,  to 
state  in  tabular  form  all  the  particulars  aforesaid— 1st,  in  rela- 
tion to  each  state  in  this  union — 2d,  to  report,  in  like  form,  first, 
the  whole  amount  of  all  those  states  which  allege  that  the  peo- 
ple thereof  are  required  by  law  to  pay,  and  have  paid,  more  than 
their  rateable  portion  oft.be  public  revenue;  to  wit,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia;  and,  second,  to  state  the  whole  amount  of  those 
particulars,  in  respect  to  all  the  other  states;  and  to  make  these 
statements  in  such  form,  with  such  distinctness  and  accuracy  of 
arrangement  of  the  facts,  found  by  their  inquries  as  afosesaid  and 
nototherwise,  as  that  all  who  desire  it  may  see  and  read  the  truth, 
whereby  the  allegations  aforesaid  may  be  refuted  or  confirmed, 
and  this  house  be  aided  by  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  facts 


necessary  to  be  known  in  all  the  future  action  thereof  concern- 
ing the  laws  of  these  United  States  regulating  the  commerce, 
the  revenue,  and  the  taxes,  of  the  American  people. 

[These  resolves  lie  on  the  table.] 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  on  the  7th  instant. 

Resolved,  That  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  instructing  the  senators  and  requesting  the  re- 
presentatives of  that  state  in  congress,  to  endeavor  to  procure 
the  passage  of  a  law,  authorising  a  subscription  of  a  million  of 
dollars  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  to  the  stock  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company,  to  be  expended  on 
the  western  section,  to  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  roads 
and  canals,  and  that  they  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  reporting  a  bill  for  that  purpose. 

[Qr^-The  preceding  articles  were  not  received  in  season  to 
insert  them  under  their  proper  dates  in  the  journal.] 

Friday,  Jan.  11.  The  business  of  this  day  was  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  local  or  private  matters — and  many  bills  were 
considered  in  committee,  and  reported  to  the  house;  that  for 
the  relief  general  Macomb  was  re-committed,  62  to  52,  after  a 
considerable  debate. 
Mr.  Everett,  of  Vermont,  submitted  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  manufactures  be  requested 
to  report  to  this  house  whether  the  order  of  this  house,  passed 
on  the  28th  May  last,  directing  the  returns  of  the  agents  employ- 
ed to  collect  information  in  relation  to  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  executed,  and  if  not,  the  reason  why  it 
has  not  been  executed. 

Mr.  Mams,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  manufactures,  ex- 
plained the  reasons  why  the  documents  referred  to  in  the  reso- 
lution had  not  been  furnished.  The  returns  had  been  exceed- 
ingly voluminous,  so  much  so  that  the  whole  lime  of  the  com- 
mittee would  have  been  consumed  by  an  attempt  to  condense 
them  into  abstracts  for  the  use  of  the  house.  They  had,  there- 
fore, submitted  the  returns  in  extenso  to  the  public  printer,  and 
he  was  going  on  with  the  printing  as  fast  as  the  means  of  his 
establishment  would  enable  him.  Part  had  been  printed — 
enough  to  form  one  large  volume.  The  returns,  though  embo- 
dying a  mass  of  highly  valuable  information,  were  necessarily 
very  imperfect. 

Mr.  Everett  expressed  his  regret  at  the  delay,  but  upon  the 
explanation  given,  expressed  his  willingness  to  withdraw  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Wickliffc  preferred  that  the  resolution  should  pass,  and 
let  the  printing  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

After  some  further  explanations  and  remarks  from  Mr.  Hoff- 
man, the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Saturday,  Jan.  12.  Many  private  and  local  matters  being  at- 
tended to,  and  several  small  bills  passed — 

The  bill  to  refund  to  the  legal  representatives  of  Matthew 
Lyon,  deceased,  a  sum  of  money  ($1,060  96)  paid  by  him  as  a 
fine  under  the  sedition  law,  with  interest  from  1799,  having  been 
yesterday  reported  from  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and  order- 
ed to  a  tliird  reading,  and  the  question  being  now  on  its  passage — 
Mr.  Mason,  of  Va.  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays;  which  were 
ordered. 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  table,  and  demand- 
ed the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  motion;  and  they  were  ordered  by 
the  house,  and  being  taken,  stood  as  follows:  yeas  57,  nays  91. 
So  the  house  refused  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  table. 
[Mr.  Lyon,  of  Ky.  was,  on  his  own  request,  excused  from  vot- 
ing.] 

A  very  animated  debate  now  arose,  which  occupied  the  house 
until  past  3  o'clock,  and  was  then  suspended  by  the  adjourn- 
ment. 

The  speakers  were  Messrs.  Drayton,  Dearborn,  Wilde,  Bur- 
ges,  Davis,  S.  C.  Jlngel,  Craig,  Jenifer,  Root,  Barringer,  R.  M. 
Johnson  and  Daniel.  We  shall  lay  aside  the  sketches  of  this  de- 
bate, in  the  hope  of  giving  them  a  place  at  a  future  day.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  was  contended  that  to  refund  the  money,  (which 
had  not  been  paid  by  Mr.  Lyon,  but  by  the  party  for  him),  would 
be  an  interference  with  the  decisions  of  the  judiciary  depart- 
ment—and much  surprise  was  expressed  by  one  of  the  speakers 
[Mr.  Barringer']  at  the  eagerness  with  which  individuals  now 
supported  the  bill,  who,  heretofore,  would  not  have  given  it 
house  room.  That  "coining  events  cast  their  shadows  before" 
— and  that  this  bill  might  be  intended  for  the  support  of  certain 
doctrines  elsewhere — and  it  was  said  that  much  caution  should 
be  used  not  to  cast  odium  on  the  judiciary,  or  lessen  the  effect 
of  its  opinions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  said  that,  as  the  se- 
dition law  had  been  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the  people, 
it  was  the  duty  of  congress  to  redress  the  wrongs  suffered  under 
it;  and  Mr.  Root  thought  slightly  of  nullification— the  doctrine 
above  referred  to,  &c. 

Finally,  the  house  adjourned  without  coming  to  any  decision, 
and  the  bill  lies  over  for  further  discussion. 

Monday,  Jan.  14.  Among  the  memorials  and  petitions  pre- 
sented this  day,  was  one  from  Egbert  Harris,  enclosing  the 
charges  and  specifications  made  by  William  Cummings,  against 
Benjamin  Johnson,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  court  for 
the  territory  of  Arkansas;  on  which  Mr.  Sevier,  the  delegate, 
entered  into  a  general  vindication  of  judge  Johnson,  and  con- 
cluded with  moving  that  the  charges,  and  papers,  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary— which  was  agreed  to. 
[Mr.  Sevier's  exposition  shews  the  existence  of  a  wretched 
state  of  society  in  Arkansas.] 
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Mr.  Carr,  of  Indiana,  presented  the  memorial  and  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  soliciting 
an  appropriation,  either  in  money  or  in  lands,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  great  western  mail  route  running  through  the  state 
of  Indian;'.,  from  the  ( ity  of  Louisville,  in  the  rtate  of  Kentucky, 
to  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  via  New  Alba- 
ny, Washington  and  Vincennes. 

Mr.  Ci.rr,  at  some  length,  showed,  the  importance  of  the  great 
thoroughfare.  Reiierred  to  the  committee  on  road.-  and  canals. 
The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a  report  from  the  director 
of  the  mint,  prepared  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  house 
of  the  14th  of  December  ult.  in  relation  to  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver  bullion  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe 
and  the  U- States,  and  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  fineness  or 
proportion  of  alloy  the  best  fitted  in  gold  coins  to  give  durability 
and  continued  brightness  to  the  metal;  which  report  was  order- 
ed to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  house  about  1  o'clock  went  info  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  state  of  the  union,  Mr.  Wayne  in  the  chair,  and  resumed 
the  discussion  ol  the  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  Mr.  Jirigis  and  Mr.  Dearborn,  successively  ad- 
dressed the  committee  in  speeches  of  great  earnestness  and  ani- 
mation in  opposition  to  the  hill. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Briggs's  speech  a  motion  was  made  by 
Mr.  Dearborn  for  the  committee  to  rise,  hut  it  was  lost:  ayes  70, 
noes  76.  After  he  had  proceeded  a  short  time,  the  motion  was 
renewed  by  Mr.  In«ersoll,  and  again  negatived:  ayes  65,  noes 
69.  After  some  time  it  was  again  made  by  Mr.  Arnold,  hut  the 
committee  again  refused  to  rise:  ayes  59,  noes  63.  It  was  now 
a  quarter  past  4 — Mr.  Dearborn  resumed  the  floor,  and  continu- 
ed to  speak  about  half  an  hour;  when  Mr.  MtiHgan  tried  a  mo- 
tion to  rise;  it  was  again  negatived:  ayes  59,  noes  61 — and  Mr. 
D.  then  spoke  till  5.  When  he  resumed  his  scat,  the  committee 
rose  on  motion  of  Mr.  Kennon,  of  Ohio,  who  has  the  floor  for  to- 
morrow.    The  house  then  adjourned. 

Tuesday  Jan.  15.     After  the  presentation  of  petitions,  &c. 
Mr.  Hubbard,  from  the  committee  on  revolutionary  pensions, 
to  which  the  subject  was  referred  on  the  8th  inst.  reported  the 
following  resolution,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  not  expedient  to  provide,  by  law,  for  the 
restoration  of  all  those  to  the  pension  list,  who  were  suspended 
under  the  act  of  May,  1820. 
The  said  resolution  was  read  and  agreed  to  by  the  house. 
A  large  nuinhcr  of  resolutions  were  offered  and  referred. 
Mr.  Stewart  ottered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  and 
moved  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Whereas,  It  was  declared  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  1st  session  id'  the 
21st  congress,  that  after  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt,  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  on  principles  sa- 
tisfactory, will,  until  a  remote  period,  if  ever,  leave  the  govern- 
ment without  a  considerable  surplus  in  the  treasury  beyond  what. 
may  be  required  for  its  current  services;  ami  that,  in  his  opinion, 
"the  most  vale,  just  and  federal  disposition  that  could  be  made 
of  the  surplus  revenue,  would  hi;  its  apportionment  among  the 
several  states  according  to  their  representation,"  which  re- 
commendations have  been  since  reiterated  in  subsequent  messa- 
ges, from  the  same  high  source:  And  whereas,  the  president  has 
congratulated  congress,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session, 
upon  the  near  approach  of  the  period  referred  to,  when  the  pub- 
lic debt  will  be  entirely  e.\ti:jguished,  and  a  considerable  surplus 
remain  in  the  treasury— Therefore 

Rcsolced,  That  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  (if  the  sur- 
plus revenue  shall  amount  to  so  much),  shall  he  annually  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  states,  according  to  their  repre- 
sentation— one  moiety  thereof  to  be  appropriated  to  works  of 
improvement  of  a  national  character,  and  the  other  to  the  pur- 
poses of  general  education;  and  that  the  committee  on  roads 
and  canals  be  instructed  to  report  a  bill  accordingly. 

Mr.  Wilde  moved  the  question  of  consideration,  [viz:  will  the 
house  now  consider  this  resolution?] 

Mr.  Stewart  suggested  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  that  the 
resolution  might  be  suffered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 
Mr.  Wilde  demanded  the  question  of  consideration. 
Mr.  Stewart  inquired  of  the  chair  if  the  refusal  now  to  consi- 
der, would  preclude  him  from  moving  its  consideration  hereaf- 
ter?—being  informed  that  it  would  not,  be  said  he  did  not  wish 
the  house  now  to  consider  the  resolution,  but  at  some  future 
day,  after  time  had  been  afforded  to  examine  it,  he  would  move 
for  the  consideration  of  the  subject 

Mr.  Wilde  said  that  in  a  crisis  like  the  present,  he  could  not 
withdraw  his  motion,  though  he  regretted  not  being  able  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  question  of  consideration  was  then  put,  and  decided  by 
yeas  and  nays,  yeas  48 — nays  111.  So  the  house  refused  to  con- 
sider the  resolution. 

After  other  hit  iness,  the  house  went  into  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  tariff  bill — and  the  following  amendment  was  of- 
fered  by  Mr.  J'urges: 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever  any  of  the  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise,  which,  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
of  any  other  law  of  the  United  States,  are  charged  with  impost. 
or  duty  to  any  amount,  pavable  at  any  time  after  entry  thereof, 
shall,  after  tlie  first  day  of  February,  A.  I).  1833.  he  imported 
into  any  district  of  the  United  States,  comprehended  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  any  state,  which  state,  or  the  people  thereof, 
has  already,  or  hereafter  shall,  by  any  ordinance,  statute,  or 
lawi  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  by  such  people  or  state, 


whereby  the  payment  of  any  bond,  note,  or  written  security,  for 
the  payment  of  such  impost  or  duties,  ;tt  any  future  time  may 
be  or  is,  such  ordinance,  statute,  or  law  intended  to  be  in  any 
way  prevented,  hindered,  obstructed,  embarrassed  or  delayed,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States  employed  in  any  manner  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  within  said  district,  to  cause  the  amount  of  all 
such  imyost  or  duty  on  all  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
to  he  assessed  and  paid  th«reori  in  money,  deducting  therefrom 
the  interest  up  to  the  time  when  the  same  would,  otherwise  be 
payable  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States;  before  any  entry  of  such  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
eiiandi -,e,  or  the  ship  or  vessel  in  which  they  were  or  shall  have 
been  imported,  shall  he  made,  or  any  permit  to  land  such  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise,  shall  be  given.  And  on  failure  of  pay- 
ment of  all  such  impost  or  duty  assse^scd  as  aforesaid,  except- 
ing the  interest  deducted  as  aforesaid,  said  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise,  and  the  ship  or  vessel  wherein  the  same  shall 
have  been  imported,  together  with  the  master  thereof,  and  the 
people  navigating  the  same,  shall  forthwith  be  liable  to  all  the 
disabilities,  forfeitures  and  penalties  to  which,  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  ships  or  ves- 
sels,and  masters  and  mariners  navigating  the  same,  are  liable 
in  cases  where  no  report  is  made,  or  manifest  exhibited,  to  the 
proper  officers  of  the  United  States,  or  where  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise,  are  landed,  or  attempted  to  be  landed,  without 
securing  the  imposts  or  duties,  or  obtaining  a  permit  for  the 
landing  thereof.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector,  and 
all  officers  of  the  United  States,  to  proceed  therein  accordingly. 
Mr.  Kennon,  of  Ohio,  addressed  the  committee  in  opposition  to 
to  the  bill,  contending  that  it  was  improper  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  at  this  time. 

Mr.   Choatc,o?  Mass.  next  obtained  the  floor,  and  addressed 
the  committee  on  the  same  side- 
Mr.  Gilmore,  of  Penn.  then  spoke  in  support  of  the  bill. 
[This  is  the  first  speech,  thus  far,  on  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion.] 

Mr.  Kennon  moved  for  the  rising  of  the  committee— which 
motion  carried — yeas  86,  nays  59. 
The  committee  thereupon  rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  16.     On  motion  of  Mr.  Adams — 
Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  re- 
port to  this  house  a  list  of  articles  upon  which  the   reduction  of 
six  millions  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  made  upon  those  deno- 
minated protected  articles,  without  prejudice  to  the  reasonable 
claims  of  existing  establishments. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  request- 
ed to  communicate  to  this  house  a  list  of  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture,  which  are  indispensable  to  our  safety  in  time  of 
war,  and  to  Which  it  is  stated  in  the  message  of  the  president  to 
congress,  that  the  policy  of  protection  might  ultimately  be  li- 
mited. 

After  other  business,  which  will  sufficiently  appear  in  sub- 
sequent notices — 

A   message  was  received  from  the  president  of  the  U.  States, 

by  Mr.    Donclson,   his   private  secretary,   communicating   the 

nullifying  ordinance  of  the  South  Carolina  convention,  and  other 

:  thereto, together  with  the  president's  own  views 

at  was  proper  to  be  done  in  the  existing  posture  of  the 

union  in  reference  to  that  state. 

[For  the  message  see  page  ;S39.] 

We  cannot  go  into  particulars — but  the  National  Intelligencer 
says: 

The  debate  on  the  question  of  reference  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  sittinz.  It  can  he  of  little  interest  to  our  read- 
ers because  the  chair  strictly  enforced  the  rule  of  the  house, 
prevented  gentlemen,  while  advocating  a  particular  reference 
of  the  message,  from  straying  into  any  discussion  of  the  merits 
or  subject-matter  of  the  president's  communication. 

The  result  was  the  presentation  of  three  distinct  propositions 
to  the  house. 

1st.  For  a  reference  of  the  message  and  documents  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  which  was 
negatived  witout  a  count. 

2d.  To  the  judiciary  committee,  which  was  agreed  to— ayes 
104:  and 

3d.  To  a  select  committee,  (on  which  no  vote  was  taken,  as 
the  second  proposition  had  been  agreed  to.) 

The  number  of  speakers  who  engaged  in  this  merely  inciden- 
tal debate  is  an  index  of  the  intense  state  of  feeling  which  per- 
vaded the  house,  (and  by  feeling  we  do  not  mean  to  be  misun- 
derstood as  meaning  any  thins  like  heat  or  passion:  but  deep 
earnestness,  such  as  the  subject  was  calculated  to  produce.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  gentlemen  who  addressed  the 
chair:  Messrs.  Wilde,  Archer,  Cambreleng,  Wayne,  Arnold,  Dear- 
born, Ellsworth,  Stewart,  Carson,  Everett,  Coulter,  McDuffie, 
Drayton,  Williams,  Hoffman,  Ingcrsoll,  Burges,  Craig,  R.  M. 
Johnson,  Speight,  Irvin  and  Bell. 

Mr.  Arnold  obtained  leave  to  move  for  the  printing  of  an  ex- 
tra number  of  copies  of  the  message  and  documents— and  he 
moved  for  20,000. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  the  number  was  increased  to  25,000; 
which  was  carried,  and  the  house  then  adjourned. 

OfjMVo  important  business  was  definitely  acted  upon  in  either 
house  on  Thursday.  We  shall  keep  up  the  chain  of  proceedings 
in  our  next. 
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PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

Gentlemen  of  the  senate 

and  house  of  representatives: 
In  my  annual  message,  at  the  commencement  of  your 

present  session,  I  adverted  to  the  opposition  to  the  reve- 
nue laws  in  a  particular  quarter  of  the  United  States, 
-which  threatened,  not  merely  to  thwart  their  execution, 
hut  to  endanger  the  integrity  of  the  union.  And,  although 
I  then  expressed  my  reliance  that  it  might  he  overcome 
hy  the  prudence  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  patriotism  of  the  people,  I  stated  that  should  the 
emergency  arise,  rendering  the  execution  of  the  existing 
laws  impracticable,  from  any  cause  whatever,  piompt 
notice  should  he  given  to  congress,  with  the  suggestion  of 
such  views  and  measures  as  might  he  necessary  to  meet  it. 
Events. which  have  occurred  in  the  quarter  then  allud- 
ed to,  or  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  subsequent- 
ly, present  this  emergency. 

Although  unknown  to  me  at  the  date  of  the  annual 
message,  the  convention  which  assembled  at  Columbia, 
in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  passed,  on  the  24th  of 
November  last,  an  ordinance  declaring  certain  acts  of 
congress  therein  mentioned  within  the  limits  of  that  state 
to  be  absolutely  null  and  void,  and  making  it  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  pass  such  laws  as  would  be  necessary 
to  carry  the  same  into  effect,  from  and  after  the  1st  of 
February  next.  A  copy  of  that  ordinance  has  been  offi- 
cially transmitted  to  me  by  the  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  is  now  communicated  to  congress. 

The  consequences  to  which  this  extraordinary  defiance 
of  the  just  authority  of  the  government  might  too  surely 
lead  were  clearly  foreseen,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  hesitate  as  to  my  own  duty  in  such  an  emergency. 
The  ordinance  had  been  passed,  however,  without  any 
certain  knowledge  of  the  recommendation,  which,  from  a 
view  of  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large,  the  executive 
had  determined  to  submit  to  congress,  and  a  hope  was 
indulged  that  by  frankly  explaining  his  sentiments  and 
the  nature  of  those  duties  which  the  crisis  would  devolve 
upon  him,  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina  might  be  in- 
duced to  retrace  their  steps.  In  this  hope  I  determined 
to  issue  my  proclamation  of  the  11th  of  December  last, 
a  copy  of  which  I  now  lay  before  congress. 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that  these  reasonable  expecta- 
tions have  not  been  realized,  and  that  the  several  acts  of 
the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  which  I  now  lay  be- 
fore you,  and  which  have  all  and  each  of  them  finally 
passed  after  a  knowledge  of  the  desire  of  the  administra- 
tion to  modify  the  laws  complained  of,  are  too  well  cal- 
culated, both  in  their  positive  enactments  and  in  the  spi- 
rit of  opposition  which  they  obviously  encourage,  wholly 
to  obstruct  the  collection  of  the  revenue  within  the  limits 
of  that  state. 

Up  to  this  period,  neither  the  recommendation  of  the 
executive,  in  regard   to  our  financial  policy  and  impost 
system,    nor    the    disposition    manifested  'by    congress 
promptly  to  act  upon  that   svibject,  nor  the   unequivocal 
expression  of  the  public  will   in  all   parts  of  the  union, 
appears  to  have  produced  any  relaxation  in  the  measures 
of  opposition  adopted  by  the  state  of  South  Carolina, 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  hope  that  the  ordinance  and 
laws  will  be  abandoned.     I  have  ho  knowledge  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made,  or  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
re-assemble  either  the  convention  or  the  legislature;  and 
it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  interval  before  the  1st  of 
February  is  too  short  to  admit  of  the  preliminary  steps 
necessary  for  that  purpose.     It  appears,  moreover,  that 
the  state  authorities  are  actively  organizing  their  milita- 
ry resources,  and  providing  the  means,  and  giving  the 
most  solemn  assurances  of  protection  and   support  to  all 
■who  shall  enlist  in  opposition  to  the  revenue  laws.    A  re- 
cent proclamation  of  the  present  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina has  openly  defied  the  authority  of  the  executive  of 
the  union,  and  general  orders  from  the  head-quarters  of 
the  state  have  announced  his  determination  to  accept  the 
services  of  volunteers,  and  his  belief,  that  should  their 
country  need  their  services,  they  will   be  found   at  the 
post  of  honor  and  duty,  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in 
her  defence.    Under  these  orders,  the  forces  referred  to, 
are  directed  to  "hold  themselves   in  readiness  to  take 
the  field   in  a   moment's  warning,"  and  in  the  city  of 
Charleston — within  a  collection  district,  and  a  port  of 


entry,  a  rendezvous  has  been  opened  for  the  purpose  of 
enlisting  men  for  the  magazine  and  municipal  guard. 
Thus  South  Carolina  presents  in  the  attitude  of  hostile 
preparation,  and  ready  even  for  military  violence  if  need 
he,  to  enforce  her  laws  for  preventing  the  collection  of 
the  duties  within  her  limits. 

Proceedings  thus  announced  and  matured  must  he  dis- 
tinguished from  menaces  of  unlawful  resistance  hy  irre- 
gular bodies  of  people,  who,  acting  under  temporary  de- 
lusion, may  be  restrained  by  reflection  and  the  influence 
of  public  opinion  from  the  commission  of  actual  outrage. 
In  the  present  instance  aggression  may  be  regarded  as 
committed  when  it  is  officially  authorised,  and  the  means 
of  enforcing  it  fully  provided. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  determination  of  the  authorities  of  South  Caro- 
lina, fully  to  carry  into  effect  their  ordinance  and  laws, 
after  the  first  of  February.  It  therefore  becomes  my  duty 
to  bring  the  subject  to  the  serious  consideration  of  con- 
gress, in  order  that  such  measures  as  they,  in  their  wis- 
dom may  deem  fit,  shall  be  seasonably  provided,  and  that 
it  may  he  thereby  understood,  that  while  the  government 
is  disposed  to  remove  all  just  cause  of  complaint,  as  far 
as  may  be  practicable,  consistently  with  a  proper  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large,  it  is  neverthe- 
less determined  that  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  shall  be 
maintained. 

In  making  this  communication,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
proper,  not  only  that  I  should  lay  before  you  the  acts  anc 
proceedings  of  South  Carolina,  but  that  I  should  also  ful- 
ly acquaint  you  with  those  steps  which  I  have  already 
caused  to  be  taken  for  the  due  collection  of  the  revenue 
and  with  my  views  of  the  subject  generally,  that  the  sug 
gestions  which  the  constitution  requires  me  to  make  ii 
regard  to  your  future  legislation,  may  be  better  under 
stood. 

This  subject  having  early  attracted  the  anxious  atten 
tion  of  the  executive,  as  soon  as  it  was  probable  that  th 
authorities  of  South  Carolina  seriously  meditated  resist 
ance  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  it  wa 
deemed  advisable,  that  ihe  secretary  of  the  treasur 
should  particularly  instruct  the  officers  of  the  Unite 
States  in  that  part  of  the  union,  as  to  the  nature  of  th 
duties  prescribed  byr  the  existing  laws. 

Instructions  were  accordingly  issued  on  the  6th  of  Nc 
vember  to  the  collectors  in  that  state,  pointing  out  thei 
respective  duties,  and  enjoining  upon  each  a  firm  and  vi 
gilant,  but  discreet  performance  of  them  in  the  emerger 
cy  then  apprehended.  I  herewith  transmit  copies  of  thes 
instructions  and  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the  district  al 
torney,  requesting  his  co-operation. 

These  instructions  were  dictated  in  the  hope  that  i 
the  opposition  to  the  laws  hy  the  anomalous  proeeediti 
of  nullification  was  represented  to  be  of  a  pacific  nature 
to  be  pursued  substantially  according  to  the  forms  of  tl 
constitution,  and  without  resorting,  in  any  event,  to  fore 
or  violence,  the  measures  of  its  advocates  would  be  take 
in  conformity  with  that  profession;  and,  on  such  suppi 
sition,  the  means  afforded  by  the  existing  laws  woul 
have  been  adequate  to  meet  any  emergency  likely  1 
arise. 


It  was,  however,  not  possible  altogether  to  suppre 
apprehension  of  the  excesses  to  which  the  excitement  pr 
vailing  in  that  quarter  might  lead;  but,  it  certainly  w; 
not  forseen  that  the  meditated  obstruction  to  the  la\ 
would  so  soon  openly  assume  its  present  character. 

Subsequently  to  the  date  of  those  instructions,  howeve 
the  ordinance  of  the  convention  was  passed,  which, 
complied  with  by  the  people  of  that  state,  must  effectus 
ly  render  inoperative  the  present  revenue  laws  with 
her  limits.  That  ordinance  declares  and  ordains  "th 
the  several  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  congress  of  tl 
United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  for  the  imposing 
duties  and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  coram 
dities,"and  now  having  operation  and  effect  within  t 
United  States,  and  more  especially  "an  act  in  alterati 
of  these  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,"  a 
proved  on  the  19th  of  May,  1828,  and  also  an  act  entitl 
"an  act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  d 
ties  on  imports,"  approved  on  the  1 4th  July,  1832,  a 
unauthorised  by  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States,  a 
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violate  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  and  are  hull 
and  void,  and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  its  officers  and  citizens;  and  all  promises,  con- 
tracts and  obligations  made  or  entered  into,  or  to  be  made 
or  entered  into,  with  purpose  to  secure  the  duties  impos- 
ed by  the  said  acts,  and  all  judicial  proceedings  which 
shall  be  hereafter  had  in  affirmance  thereof,  are  and  shall 
be  held  utterly  null  and  void. 

It  also  ordains  "that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  of 
the  constituted  authorities,  Avhethcr  of  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  or  of  the  United  States,  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  imposed  by  the  said  acts  within  the  limits 
of  the  state:  but  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  adopt  such  measures  and  pass  such  acts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  this  ordinance,  and  to 
prevent  the  enforcement  and  arrest  the  operation  of  the 
said  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  from  and  after  the 
1st  of  February  next;  and  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all 
other  constituted  authorities,  and  of  all  persons  residing 
or  being  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  and  they  are  here- 
by required  and  enjoined,  to  obey  and  give  effect  to  this 
ordinance,  and  such  acts  and  measures  of  the  legislature 
is  may  be  passed  or  adopted  in  obedience  thereto.  "  It 
further  ordains,  "that  in  no  case  of  law  or  equity,  decid- 
ed in  the  courts  of  the  state,  wherein  shall  be  drawn  in 
puestion  the  authority  of  this  ordinance,  or  the  validity 
jf  such  act  or  acts  of  the  legislature  as  may  be  passed  for 
he  purpose  of  giving  effect  thereto,  or  the  validity  of  the 
iforesaid  acts  of  congress,  imposing  duties,  shall  any  ap- 
peal be  taken  or  allowed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  nor  shall  any  copy  of  the  record  be  per- 
nitted  or  allowed  for  that"  purpose;  and  the  person  or 
jersons  attempting  to  take  such  appeal,  may  be  dealt  with 
is  for  a  contempt  of  court. " 

It  likewise  ordains,  "that  all  persons  holding  any  office 
>f  honor,  profit  or  trust,  civil  or  military,  under  the  state, 
shall,  within  such  time,  and  in  such  manner  as  the  legis- 
ature  shall  prescribe,  take  an  oath  well  and  truly  to  obey, 
execute  and  enforce  this  ordinance,  and  such  act  or  acts 
)i"  the  legislature  as  may  be  passed  in  pursuance  thereof, 
iccording  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  same;  and 
>n  the  neglect  or  omission  of  any  such  person" or  persons 
io  to  do,  his  or  their  office  or  offices  shall  be  forthwith 
acated,  and  shall  be  filled  up  as  if  such  person  or  per- 
sons were  dead  or  had  resigned;  and  no  person  hereafter 
sleeted  to  any  office  of  honor,  profit  or  trust,  civil  or  mi- 
itary,  shall,  until  the  legislature  shall  Otherwise  provide 
ind  direct,  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  or  he  in 
iny  respect  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  thereof, 
intil  he  shall,  in  like  manner,  have  taken  a  similar  oath: 
ind  no  juror  shall  he  empannelled  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
he  state,  in  any  cause  in  which  shall  be  in  question  this 
irdinance,  or  any  act  of  the  legislature  passed  in  pursu- 
nce  thereof,  uidess  he  shall  first,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
nth,  have  taken  an  oath  that  he  will  well  and  truly  obey, 
xecute  and  enforce  this  ordinance,  and  such  act  or  acts 
if  the  legislature  as  may  be  passed  to  carry  the  same  into 
iperation  and  effeel,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
neaning  thereof. " 

The  ordinance  concludes,  "and  we,  the  people  of  South  Ca- 
olina,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  fully  understood  by  the  go- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  co-states, 
hat  we  are  determined  to  maintain  this  ordinance  and  declara- 
tor! a*,  every  hazard,  do  further  declare  that  we  will  not  submit 
r>  the  application  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government 
n  reduce  this  state  to  obedience;  but  that  we  consider  the  pas- 
age  by  congress,  of  any  art  authorising  the  employment  of  a 
military  or  naval  force  against  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  her 
onetitiitcd  authorities  or  citizens;  or  any  net  abolishing  or  clos- 
ng  the  ports  of  this  state,  or  any  of  them,  or  otherwise  obstruc- 
ts the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  vessels,  to  and  from  the  said 
orts;  or  any  other  net  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government  to 
oerce  the  state,  shut  up  her  ports,  destroy  or  harass  her  com- 
leree,  or  to  enforce  the  acts  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void, 
therwise  than  through  the  civil  tribunals  ol  the  country,  as  m- 
onsistent  with  the  longer  continuance  of  ,S  >uth  Carolina  in  the 
nion;  and  that  the  people  of  this  state  will  henceforth  hold 
ncmsclves  absolved  from  all  further  obligation  to  maintainor 
reserve  their  political  connection  with  the  people  of  the  other 
tates,and  will  forthwith  proceed  to  organize  a  separate  govern- 
tent,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  sovereign  and  in- 
ependent  states  may  of  right  do." 

This  solemn  denunciation  of  the  laws  and  authority  of  the 
Jnited  States  has  been  followed  up  by  a  series  of  acts  on  the 
art  of  the  authorities  of  that  state  which  manifest  a  determi- 


nation to  render  inevitable  a  resort  to  those  measures  of  self- 
defence  which  the  paramount  duty  of  the  federal  government 
requires,  but  upon  the  adoption  of  which  that  state  will  pro- 
ceed to  execute  the  purpose  it  has  avowed  in  this  ordinance  of 
withdrawing  from  the  union. 

On  the  '27th  of  November  the  legislature  assembled  at  Colum- 
bia; and,  on  their  meeting,  the  governor  laid  before  them  the  or- 
dinance of  the  convention,  hi  his  message  on  that  occasion, 
be  acquaints  them  that  "this  ordinance  has  thus  become  a  part 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  South  Carolina:"  tliat  "the  die  has 
been  at  last  cast,  and  South  Carolina  has  at  length  appealed  to 
her  ulterior  sovereignty  as  a  member  of  this  confederacy  and 
has  planted  herself  on  her  reserved  rights.  The  rightful  exer- 
cise of  this  power  is  not  a  question  which  vvc  shall  any  longer 
argue.  It  is  sufficient  that  she  has  willed  it,  and  thatthe  act 
is  done;  nor  is  its  strict  compatibility  with  our  constitutional 
obligation  to  all  laws  passed  by  the  general  government,  within 
the  authorised  grants  of  power,  to  be  drawn  in  question,  when 
this  interposition  is  exerted  in  a  case  in  which  the  compact  has 
been  palpably,  deliberately  and  dangerously  violated.  That  it 
brings  up  a  <  onjucture  of  deep  and  momentous  interest  is  neither 
to  be  concealed  nor  denied.  This  crisis  presents  a  class  of  du- 
ties which  is  referable  to  yourselves.  You  have  been  com- 
manded by  the  people,  in  their  highest  sovereignty,  to  take  care 
that  within  the  limits  of  this  state  their  will  shall  be  obeyed." 

"The  measure  of  legislation,*'  he  Says  "which  you  have  to 
employ  at  this  crisis  is  the  precise  amount  of  such  enactments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  render  it.  utterly  impossible  to  collect 
within  our  limits  tiie  duties  imposed  by  the  protective  tariffs 
thus  nullified."  He  proceeds — "That  you  should  arm  every 
citizen  with  a  civjl  process,  by  which  he  may  claim  if  he  pleases, 
a  restitution  of  his  goods,  seized  under  the  existing  imposts,  on 
his  giving  security  to  abide  the  issue  of  a  suit  at  law,  and  at  the 
same  time  define  what  shall  constitute  treason  against  the  state, 
and  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  compel  obedience  and 
punish  disobedience  to  your  own  laws,  are  points  too  obvious 
to  require  any  discussion.  In  one  word,  you  must  survey  the 
Whole  ground.'  You  must  look  to  and  provide  for  all  possible 
contingencies.  In  your  own  limits  your  own  courts  of  judica- 
ture must  not  only  be  supreme,  but  you  must  look  to  the  ulti- 
mate Issue  of  any  conflict  of  jurisdiction  .and  power  between 
them  and  the  courts  of  the  United  States." 

The  governor  also  asks  for  power  to  grant  clearances — in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  union.  And,  to  prepare  for  the  al- 
ternative, which  must  happen  unless  the  United  States  shall 
passively  surrender  their  authority  and  the  executive  disregard- 
ing oath  and  refrain  from  executing  the  laws  of  the  union,  he 
recommends  a  thorough  revision  of  the  militia  system,  and  that 
the  governor  "be  authorised  to  accept  for  the  defence  of"  Charles- 
ton and  its  dependencies  the  services  of  two  thousand  volun- 
teers, either  by  companies  or  files,"  and  that  they  be  formed 
into  a  legionary  brigade,  consisting  of  infantry,  riflemen,  cavalry, 
Held  and  heavy  artillery;  and  that  they  be  "armed  and  equipped 
from  the  public  arsenals  completely  for  the  field,  and  that  ap- 
propriations be  made  for  supplying  all  deficiencies  io  our  mu- 
nitions of  war."'  hi  addition  to  these  volunteer  drafts,  he  re- 
commend* that  the  governor  be  authorised  "to  accept  the  ser- 
'■  ii  thousand  volunteers  from  the  other  divisions  ofthe 
slate,  to  be  organized  and  arranged  in  regiments  and  brigades, — 
the  officers  to  be  selected  by  the  commander-in-chief,  and  that 
this  whole  force  be  called  the  state  guard." 

A  request  has  been  regularly  made  ofthe  secretary  of  state  of 
South  Carolina,  for  authentic  copies  of  the  acts  which  have 
been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  ordinance,  but  up 
to  the  date  of  the  latest  advices  that  request  had  not  been  com- 
plied with:  and  on  the  present  occasion,  therefore,  reference 
can  only  be  made  to  those  acts  as  published  in  the  newspapers 
ofthe  state.  The  .acts  to  which  it  is  deemed  proper  to  invite 
the  particular  attention  of  congress  are: 

1.  "An  act  to  carry  into  effect  in  part  an  ordinance  to  nullify 
certain  acts  of  congress  of  the  United  States,  purporting  to  be 
laws  laying  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities, 
passed  in  convention  of  this  state,  at  Columbia,  on  the  24th  No- 
vember, .18:1-2." 

This  act  provides  that  any  goods  seized  or  detained  under 
pretence  of  securing  the  duties  or  for  the  non-payment  of  du- 
ties, or  under  any  process,  order,  or  decree,  or  other  pretext 
Contrary  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  ordinance  may  be  re- 
covered by  the  owner  or  consignee  by  an  act  of  replevin;  that 
in  case  of  refusing  to  deliver  them  or  removing  them,  so  that  the 
replevin  cannot  be  executed,  the  sheriff  may  seize  the  personal 
estate  ofthe  offender  to  double  the  amount  ofthe  goods;  and  if 
any  attempt  shall  be  made  to  retake  or  seize  them,  it  is  the  duly 
ofthe  sheriff  to  recapture  them,  and  that  any  person  who  shall 
disobey  the  process,  or  remove  the  goods,  and  anyone  who  shall 
attempt  to  retake  or  seize  the  goods  under  pretence  of  securing 
the  duties,  or  for  non-payment  of  duties,  or  under  any  process 
or  decree  contrary  to  the  intent  ofthe  ordinance,  shall  be  fined 
and  imprisoned,  besides  being  liable  for  any  other  offence  in- 
volved in  the  act. 

It  also  provides  that  any  person  arrested  or  imprisoned,  on 
any  Judgment  or  decree  obtained  in  any  federal  court  for  duties, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  secured  by  the  habeas  corpus  act 
of  the  state  in  eases  of  unlawful  arrest,  and  may  maintain  an 
action  for  damages;  and  that  if  any  estate  shall  be  sold  under 
such  judgment  or  decree,  the  sale  shall  be  held  illegal. 

It  also  provides  that  any  jailor  who  receives  a  person  com- 
mitted on  any  process  or  other  judicial  proceedings  to  enforce 
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the  payment  of  duties,  and  any  one  who  hires  his  house  as  a 
jail  to  receive  such  person,  shall  he  fined  and  imprisoned:  And, 
finally,  it  provides  that  persons  paying  duties  may  recover  them 
back  with  interest. 

The  next  is  called  "an  act  to  provide  tor  the  security  and  pro- 
tection of  the  people  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina." 

This  act  provides  that  jf  the  government  of  ihu  United  States, 
or  any  officer  thereof,  shall,  by  the  employment  6f  naval  or 
military  force,  attempt  to  coerce  the  state  of  South  Carolina 
into  submission  to  the  acts  of  congress  declared  by  the  ordi- 
nance null  and  void,  or  to  resist  the  enforcement  of  the  ordi- 
nance, or  of  the  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  or  in  case  ot 
any  armed  or  forcible  resistance  thereto,  the  governor  is  au- 
thorised to  resist  the  same,  and  to-  order  into  service  the  whole 
or  so  much  of  the  military  force  of  the  state  as  he  may  deem 
necessary;  and  that  in  case  of  any  overt  act  of  coercion  or  inten- 
tion to  commit  the  same, manifested  by  an  unusual  assemblage 
of  naval  or  military  forces  in  or  near  the  state,  or  the  occur- 
rence of  any  circumstances  indicating  that  armed  force  is  about 
to  be  employed  against  the  state  or  in  resistance  to  its  laws,  the 
governor  is  authorised  to  accept  the  services  of  such  volunteers, 
and  call  into  service  such  portions  of  the  militia  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  emergency. 

The  act  also  provides  for  accepting  the  service  of  the  volun- 
teers, and  organizing  the  militia,  embracing  all  free  white  males 
between  the  ages  of  1G  and  6Q,  and  lor  the  purchase  of  arms, 
ordnance  and  ammunition.  It  also  declares  that  the  power  con- 
ferred on  the  governor  shall  be  applicable  to  all  cases  of  insur- 
rection or  invasion  or  imminent  danger  thereof,  and  to  eases 
where  the  laws  of  the  state  shall  be  opposed,  and  the  execution 
thereof  forcibly  resisted  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  power  vested  in  the  sheriffs  and  other  civil  of- 
ficers; and  declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  in  every 
such  case  to  call  forth  such  portions  of  militia  and  volunteers  as 
may  be  necessary  promptly  to  suppress  such  combinations,  and 
cause  the  laws  of  the  state  to  be  executed. 

M.  Is  "an  act  concerning  the  oath  required  by  the  ordinance, 
passed  in  convention  at  Columbia,  the  2 1th  of  November,  1832." 

This  act  prescribes  the  form  of  the  oath,— which  is  to  obey 
and  execute  the  ordinance  and  all  acts  passed  by  the  legislature 
in  pursuance  thereof;— and  directs  the  time  and  manner  of  tak- 
ing it  by  the  officers  of  the  state,  civil,  judicial  and  military. 

"It  is  believed  that  oilier  acts  have  been  passed  embracing  pro- 
visions for  enforcing  the  ordinance,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  procure  them. 

I  transmit,  however,  a  copy  of  gov.  Hamilton's  message  to  the 
legislature  of  South  Carolina— of  governor  Haync's  inaugural 
address  to  the  legislature,  as  also  of  his  proclamation,  and  a  ge- 
neral order  of  the  governor  and  commander  in  chief,  dated  the 
'20th  December,  giving  public  notice  that  the  services  of  volun- 
teers will  be  accepted,  under  the  act  already  referred  to. 

If  these  measures  cannot  be  defeated  and  overcome  by  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  constitution  on  the  federal  govern 
meat,  the  constitution  must  be  considered  as  incompetent  to  its 
own  defence,  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizens  can  no  longer  receive  protec- 
tion from  the  government  of  the  union.  They  not  only  abrogate 
the,  acts  of  congress  commonly  called  the  tariff' acts  of  185*8  and 
1832,  but  they  prostrate  and  sweep  away,  at  once,  and  without 
exception,  every  act  and  every  part  of  every  act  imposing  any 
amount  whatever  of  duty  on  any  foreign  merchandise,  and,  vir- 
tually, every  existing  act  which  has  ever  been  passed  authoris- 
ing the  collection  of  the  revenue,  including  the  get  of  IM6,  and 
also  the  collection  law  of  1799,  the  constitutionality  of  which 
has  never  been  questioned.  It  is  not  only  those  duties  which 
are  charged  to  have  been  imposed  for  the  protection  of  manu- 
factures that  are  hereby  repealed,  but  all  others,  though  laid  for 
the  purpose  of  revenue  merely,  and  upon  articles  in  no  degree 
suspected  of  being  objects  of  protection. 

The  whole  revenue  system  of  the  United  States  in  South  Ca- 
rolina is  obstructed  and  overthrown;  and  (he  government  is  ab- 
solutely prohibited  from  collecting  any  part  of  the  public  reve- 
nue within  the  limits  of  that  state.  Henceforth  not  only  the 
citizens  of  South  Carolina  and  of  the  United  States  but  the  sub- 
jects of  foreign  states  may  import  any  description  or  quantity  of 
merchandise  into  the  ports  of  South  Carolina,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  duty  whatsoever.  That  state  is.  thus  relieved  from 
the  payment  of  any  part  of  the  public  burthens;  and  duties  and 
imposts  are  not  only  rendered  not  unifonn  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  a  direct  and  ruinous  preference  is  given  to  the 
ports  of  that  state  over  those  of  all  the,  other  states  "of  the 
union,  in  manifest  violation  of  the  positive  provisions  of  the 
constitution. 

In  point  of  duration,  also,  those  aggressions  upon  the  authority 
of  congress,  which,  by  the  ordinance  are  made  part  of  the  fun- 
damental law  of  South  Carolina,  are  absolute,  indefinite,  and 
without  limitation.  They  neither  prescribe  the  period  when  they 
shall  cease,  nor  indicate  any  conditions  upon  which  those  who 
have  thus  undertaken  to  arrest  the  operation  of  the  laws,  are  to 
retrace  their  steps,  and  rescind  their  measures.  They  offer  to 
the  United  States  no  alternative  but  unconditional  submission. 
If  the  scope  of  the  ordinance  is  to  be  received  as  the  scale  of 
concession,  their  demands  can  be  satisfied  only  by  a  repeal  of 
the.  whole  system  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  by  abstaining  horn 
the  collection  of  any  duties  and  imposts  whatsoever. 

It  is  true,   that  in  the,  address  to   the  people   of  the  United 

States,  by  the  convention  of  South  Carolina,  after  announcing 


the  fixed  and  final  determination  of  the  state,  in  relation  to  the 
protecting  system,  they  say,  that  "it  remains  for  us  to  submit  a 
plan  of  taxation  in  which  we  would  be  willing  to  acquiesce,  in 
a  liberal  spirit  of  concession,  provided  we  are  met  in  due  time 
and  in  a  becomming  spirit  by  the  states  interested  in  manufae- 
tures."  In  the  opinion  of  the  convention,  an  equitable  plan 
would  be,  that  "the  whole  list  of  protected  articles  should  be 
imported  free  of  all  duty,  and  that  the  revenue  derived  from  im- 
port duties  should  he  raised  exclusively  from  the  unprotected  ar- 
ticles, or  that  whenever  a  duty  is  imposed  upon  protected  arti- 
cles imported,  an  excise  duty  of  the  same  rate  shall  be  imposed 
upon  all  similar  articles  manufactured  in  the  United  States." 
The  address  proceeds  to  state,  however,  that  they  "are  willing 
to  make  a  huge  offering  to  preserve  the  union,  and  with  a  dis- 
tinct declaration  that  as  a  concession  on  our  part,  we  will  consent 
that  the  same  rates  of  duty  may  be  imposed  upon  the  protected 
articles  that,  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  unprotected,  provided 
that  no  more  revenue  be  raised  than  is  necessary  to  meet  tho 
demands  of  government  for  constitutional  purposes,  and  pro- 
vided also  that  a  duty  substantially  uniform  be  imposed  upon  all 
foreign  imports." 

It  is  also  true  that  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  when  urg- 
ing the  necessity  of  providing  "means  of  securing  their  safety  by 
ample  resources  for  repelling  force  by  force,"  the  governor  of 
South  Carolina  observed  that  he  "cannot  but  think  that  on  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  review  by  congress  and  the  functionaries 
of  the  general  government,  of  the  true  merits  of  this  controversy 
the  arbitration  by  a  call  of  a  convention  of  all  the  states,  which 
we  sincerely  and  anxiously  seek  and  desire,  will  be  accorded  to 
us." 

From  the  diversity  of  the  term  indicated  in  these  two  import- 
ant documents,  taken  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  recent 
events  in  that  quarter,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend 
without  in  any  manner  doubting  the  intentions  of  those  public 
functionaries,  that  neither  the  terms  proposed  in  the  address  of 
the  convention,  nor  those  alluded  to  in  the  message  of  the  go- 
vernor, would  appease  the  excitement  which  had  led  to  the  pre- 
sent excesses.  It  is  obvious  however,  that  should  the  latter  be 
insisted  on,  they  present  an  alternative  which  the  general  govern- 
ment, of  itself,  can  by  no  possibility  grant;  since,  by  an  express 
provision  of  the  constitution,  congress  can  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing,  amendments,  only  "on  the  application 
of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  states."  And  it  is  not  per- 
ceived tiiat  the  terms  presented  in  the  address  are  more  practi- 
cable than  those  referred  to  in  the  message. 

It  will  not  escape  attention  that  the  conditions  on  which  it  is 
said  in  the  address  of  the  convention  they  "would  be  vvillin"  to 
acquiesce,"  form  no  part  of  the  ordinance.  While  this  ordi- 
nance bears  all  the  solemnity  of  a  fundamental  law,  is  to  be  au- 
thoritative upon  all  within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina,  and  is 
absolute  and  unconditional  in  its  terms,  the  address  conveys  only 
the  sentiments  of  the  convention,  in  no  binding  or  practical 
form.  One  is  the  act  of  the  state;  the  other  only  the  expression 
of  the  opinion*  of  the  members  of  the  convention.  To  limit  the 
effect  of  that  solemn  act,  by  any  terms  or  conditions  whatever, 
they  should  have  been  embodied  in  it  and  made  of  impart  no 
less  authoritative  than  the  act  itself.  Hy  the  positive  enact- 
ments of  the  ordinance,  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  union 
is  absolutely  prohibited,  and  the  address  offers  no  other  pros- 
pect of  their  being  again  restored,  even  in  the  modified  form  pro- 
posed than  what  depends  upon  the  improbable  contingency,  that 
amid  changing  events  and  increasing  excitement  the  sentiments 
of  the  present  members,  of  the  convention  and  of  their  successors 
will  remain  the  same. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  these  conditions,  even  if 
they  had  been  offered  in  the  same  binding  form,  are  so  unde- 
fined, depend  upon  so  many  contingencies,  are  so  directly  op- 
posed to  the  known  opinions  and  interests  of  the  great  body  of 
the  American  people,  as  to  be  almost  hopeless  of"  attainment. 
The  majority  of  the  states  and  of  the  people  will  certainly  not 
consent  that  the  protecting  duties  shall  be  wholly  abrogated, 
never  to  be  re-enacted  at  any  future  time  or  in  any  possible  con- 
tingency. As  little  practicable  is  it  to  provide  that  the  "same 
rate  of  duty  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  protected  articles  that 
shall  be  imposed  upon  the  unprotected,"  which,  moreover, 
would  be  severely  oppressive  to  the  poor,  and  in  time  of  war, 
would  add  greatly  to  its  rigors.  And,  though  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  principle,  properly  understood,  that  no  more 
revenue  shall  be  raised  than  is  necessary  for  the  constitutional 
purposes  of  the  government — which  principle  has  been  already 
recommended  by  the  executive  as  the  true  basis  of  taxation — 
yet  it  is  very  certain  that  South  Carolina  alone  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  decide  what  those  constitutional  purposes  are. 

The  period  which  constitutes  the  due  time  in  which  the  terms 
proposed  in  the  address  are  to  be  accepted,  would  seem  to  pre- 
sent scarcely  less  difficulty  than  the  terms  themselves.  Though 
the  revenue  laws  are  already  declared  to  be  void  in  South  Caro- 
lina, as  well  as  the  bonds  taken  under  them,  and  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings for  carrying  them  into  effect, yet,  as  the  full  action  and 
operation  of  the  ordinance  are  to  be  suspended  until  the  first  of 
February,  the  interval  may  be  assumed  as  the  time  within  which 
it  is  expected  that  the  most  complicated  portion  of  the  national 
legislation,  a  system  of  long  standing  and  affecting  great  in-.* 
terests  in  the  community  is  to  be  rescinded  and  abolished.  If 
Ibis  be  required,  it  is  clear  that  a  compliance  is  impossible. 

Tn  the  uncertainty,  then,  which  exists  as  to  the  duration  of 
the  ordinance  and  of  the  enactments  for  enforcing  it,  it  becomes 
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imperiously  the  duty  of  the  executive  of  the  United  States,  acting 
With  a  proper  regard  to  all  tha  great  interests  committed  to  Ins 
care,  to  treat  those  acts  as  absolute  and  unlimited.  They  are  so, 
as  lar  as  his  agency  is  concerned.  Ho  cannot  either  embrace  or 
lead  to  the  performance  of  the  conditions,  lie  has  already  dis- 
charged the  only  part  in  his  power,  by  the  recommendation  in 
his  annual  message.  The  rest  is  with  congress  ami  tin:  people 
And,  until  they  nave  acted,  his  duty  will  require  him  to  look  to 
the  existing  state  of  tilings,  and  actunder  them  according  to  his 
high  obligations. 

By  these  various  proceedings,  therefore,  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  has  forced  the  general  government,  unavoidably,  to 
decide  tin:  new  and  dangerous  alternative  of  permitting  a  state 
to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  laws  within  its  limits,  or  seeing 
it  attempt  to  execute  a  threat  of  withdrawing  from  tne  union. 
That  portion  of  the  people  at  present  exercising  the  authority 
of  the  state  solemnly  assert  their  right  to  do  either,  and  as  so- 
lemnly announce  their  determination  to  do  one  or  the  other. 

In  my  opinion  both  purposes  are  to  be  regarded  as  revolution- 
ary in  their  character  and  tendency,  and  subversive  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  laws  and  of  the  integrity  of  the  union.  The  re- 
sult of  each  is  tiie  same;  since  a  state iu  which,  by  an  usurpation 
of  power,  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  federal  government 
is  openly  defied  and  set  adde,  wants  only  the  form,  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  union. 

The  right  of  the  people  of  a  single  state  to  absolve  themselves 
at  will,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  other  states,  from  their 
most  solemn  obligations,  and  hazard  the  liberties  and  happiness 
of  the  millions  composing  this  union,  cannot  be  acknowledged. 
Such  authority  is  believed  to  be  utterly  repugnant  both  to  the 
principles  upon  which  the  general  government  is  constituted 
and  to  the  objects  which  it  was  expressly  formed  to  attain. 

Against  all  acts  Inch  may  be  alleged  to  transcend  the  consti- 
tutional power  ofg  (verntnent,  or  which  maybe  inconvenient  or 
oppressive  in  their  operation,  the  constitution  itself  has  prescribed 
the  modes  of  redress.  It  is  the  acknowledged  attribute  of  free  in- 
stitutions that,  under  them,  the  empire  of  reason  and  law  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  power  of  the  swoid.  To  no  other  source  can  ap- 
peals for  supposed  wrongs  be  made  consistently  with  the  obli- 
gations of  South  Carolina;  to  no  other  can  such  appeals  be  made 
with  safety  at  any  time,  and  to  their  decisions,  when  constitu- 
tionally pronounced,  it  becomes  the  duty  no  less  of  the  public 
authorities  than  of  the  people,  in  every  case,  to  yield  a  patriotic 
submission. 

That  a  state,  or  any  other  great  portion  of  the  people,  suffer- 
ing under  long  and  intolerable  oppression,  and  having  tried  all 
constitutional  remedies  without  the  hope  of  redress,  may  have 
a  natural  right,  when  their  happiness  can  be  no  otherwise  secur 
ed  and  when  they  can  do  so  without  greater  injury  to  others,  to 
absolve  themselves  from  their  obligations  to  the  government  and 
appeal  to  the  last  resort,  need  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  be 
denied. 

The  existence  of  this  right,  however,  must  depend  upon  the 
causes  which  may  justify  its  exercise.  It  is  the  ultima  ratio, 
which  presupposes  that  the  proper  appeals  to  all  other  means  of 
redress  have  been  made  in  good  faith,  and  which  can  never  be 
rightfully  resorted  to,  unless  it  be  unavoidable.  It  is  not  the 
right  of  the  state,  but  of  the  individual,  and  of  all  the  indivi- 
duals in  the  state.  It  is  the  right  of  mankind,  generally,  to  se- 
cure, by  all  means  in  their  power,  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
happiness;  but  when,  for  these  purposes,  any  body  of  men  have 
voluntarily  associated  themselves  under  a  particular  form  of 
government,  no  portion  of  them  can  dissolve  the  association 
without  acknowledging  the  correlative  right  in  the  remainder  to 
decide  whether  tbat  dissolution  can  be  permitted,  consistently 
with  the  general  happiness.  In  this  view,  it  is  a  right  dependent 
upon  the  power  to  enforce  it. 

Such  a  right,  though  it  may  be  admitted  to  pre-exist,  and  can- 
not be  wholly  surrendered,  is  necessarily  subjected  to  limitations 
in  all  free  governments,  and  in  compacts  of  all  kinds  freely  and 
voluntarily  entered  into,  anil  in  which  the  interest  and  welfare 
of  the  individual  becomes  identified  with  those  of  the  commu- 
nity of  which  he  is  a  member.  In  compacts  between  individu- 
als, however  deeply  they  may  affect  their  relations,  these  prin- 
ciples are  acknowledged  to  create  a  sacred  obligation;  and  in 
compacts  of  civil  governments,  involving  the  liberty  and  happi- 
ness of  millions  of  mankind,  the  obligation  cannot  be  less. 

Without  adverting  to  the  particular  theories  to  which  the  fe- 
deral compact  has  given  rise— both  as  to  its  formation  and  the 
parties  to  it,— and  without  inquiring  whether  it  be  merely  fede- 
ral, or  social,  or  national,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  must  be  admitted 
to  be  a  compact,  and  to  possess  the  oblivions  incident  to  a 
compact;  to  be  a  compact  by  which  power  is  created  on  the  one 
hand,  and  obedience  exacted  on  the  other,  a  compact  freely, 
voluntarily,  and  solemnly  entered  into  by  the  several  states,  and 
ratified  by  the  people  thereof  respectively;  a  compact  by  which 
the  several  states  and  the  people  thereof  respectively  have  bound 
themselves  to  each  other  ami  to  the  federal  government,  and  by 
which  the  federal  government  is  bound  »n  the  several  states  and 
to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  To  this  compact  in  what- 
ever mode  it  may  have  been  done, -the  people  of  South  .'Caro- 
lina have  freely  and  voluntarily  given  their  assent  and  to  the 
whole  and  every  part  of  it  they  are,  upon  every  principle  nl 
good  faith,  inviolably  bound.  Under  this  obligation,  they  are 
bound,  and  should  be  required  to  contribute  their  portion  of  the 
public  expense,  .and  to  submit  to  all  laws  made  by  the  common 
consent,  jn  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  general  welfare,  until  thev  can  be  changed  in  the 


mode  which  the  compact  has  provided  for  the  attainment  of 
those  great  ends  of  the  government  and  of  the  union.  Nothing 
less  than  causes  which  would  justify  revolutionary  remedy  can 
absolve  the  people  from  this  obligation;  and  for  nothing  less  can 
the  government  permit  it  to  be  done  without  violating  its  own 
obligation,  by  which,  under  the  compact,  it  is  bound  to  the  other 
states,  and  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  Stales. 

These  deductions  plainly  flow  from  the  nature  of  the  federal 
compact,  which  is  one  of  limitations,  not  only  upon  the  powers 
originally  possessed  by  the  parties  thereto,  but  also  upon  those 
conferred  on  the  government  and  every  department  thereof.  It 
will  be  freely  conceded,  that  by  the  principles  of  our  system,  all 
power  is  vested  in  the  people  but  to  be  exercised  in  the  mode, 
and  subject  to  the  checks  which  the  people  themselves  have 
preset  ibed.  These  cheeks  are,  undoubtedly,  only  different  mo- 
difications of  the  same  great  popular  principle  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole,  but  are  not,  on  tiiat  account,  to  be  less 
regarded  or  less  obligatory. 

Upon  the  power  of  congress,  the  veto  of  the  executive,  and 
the  authority  of  the  judiciary  which  is  "to  extend  to  all  cases  in 
law  and  equity  arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  Slates  made  in  pursuance  thereof,"  are  the  obvious 
checks  and  the  sound  action  of  public  opinion,  with  the  ulti- 
mate power  of  amendment,  are  the  salutary  and  only  limitations 
upon  the  powers  of  the  whole. 

However  it  may  be  alleged  that  a  violation  of  the  compact  by 
the  measures  of  the  government  can  affect  the  obligations  of  the 
parties,  it  cannot  even  be  pretended  that  such  violation  can  be 
predicated  of  those  measures  until  all  the  constitutional  reme- 
dies shall  have  been  fully  tried.  If  the  federal  government  ex- 
ercise powers  not  warranted  by  the  constitution  and  immediate- 
ly affecting  individuals,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  proper 
remedy  is  a  recourse  to  the  judiciary.  Such  undoubtedly  is  the 
remedy  for  those  who  deem  the  acts  of  congress  laying  duties 
on  imports  and  providing  for  their  collection  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. The  whole  operation  of  such  laws  is  upon  the  indivi- 
duals importing  the  merchandise:  a  state  is  absolutely  prohibited 
from  laying  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  without  tha 
consent  of  congress,  and  cannot  become  a  party  under  tho*e 
laws  without  importing  iu  her  own  mime,  or  wrongfully  inter- 
posing her  authority  against  them.  By  thus  interposing,  how- 
ever, she  cannot  rightfully  obstruct  the  operation  of  the  laws 
upon  individuals.  For  their  disobedience  to  or  violation  of  the 
laws,  the  ordinary  remedies  through  the  judicial  tribunals  would 
remain.  And,  in  case  where  an  individual  should  be  prosecuted 
for  any  offence  againt  the  laws,  he  could  not  set  up,  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  act,  a  law  of  a  state,  which  being  unconstitutional, 
would  therefore  be  regarded  as  null  and  void. 

The  law  of  a  state  cannot  authorise  the  commission  of  a 
crime  against  the  United  States  or  any  other  act  which  accord- 
ing to  the  supreme  law  of  the  union  would  be  otherwise  unlaw- 
ful. And  it  is  equally  clear,  that,  if  there  be  any  case  in  which 
a  state,  as  such,  is  affected  by  the  law  beyond  the  scope  of  judi- 
cial power,  the  remedy  consists  in  appeals  to  the  people  either 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  representation  or  to  procure  relief  by 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution.  But  the  measures  of  the 
government  are  to  be  recognized  as  valid,  and  consequently 
hntil  these  remedies  shall  have  been  effectually  tried: 
and  any  attempt  to  subvert  those  measures  or  to  render  the  laws 
subordinate  to  state  authority,  and  afterwards  to  resort  to  con- 
stitutional redress,  is  worse"  than  evasive.  It  would  not  be  a 
proper  resistance  to  "a  government  of  unlimited  pouers," — as 
has  been  sometimes  pretended,— but  unlawful  opposition  to  the 
very  limitations  on  which  the  harmonious  action  of  the  govern- 
ment and  all  its  parts  absolutely  depends.  South  Carolina  has 
appealed  to  none  of  these  remedies,  but,  in  effect,  has  defied 
them  all.  While  threatening  to  separate  from  the  union  if  any 
attempts  be  made  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  otherwise  than 
through  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country,  she  has  not  only  not 
appealed  in  her  own  name  to  those  tribunals  which  the  consti- 
tution has  provided  for  all  cases  in  law  or  equity  arising  under 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  Slates,  but  has  endea- 
vored to  frustrate  their  proper  action  on  her  citizens  by  drawing 
the  cognizance  of  eases  under  the  revenue  laws  to  her  own 
tribunals,  specially  prepared  and  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing trie  acts  passed  by  the  state  to  obstruct  those  laws,  and 
both  judges  and  jurors  of  which  will  be  found  by  the  import  of 
oaths  previously  taken  to  treat  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  this  respect  as  a  nullity.  Nor  has  the  state 
made  the  proper  appeal  to  public  opinion  and  to  the  remedy  of 
amendment.  For  without  waiting  to  learn  whether  the  other 
states  will  consent  to  a  convention,  or  if  they  do,  will  construe 
or  amend  the  constitution  to  suit,  her  views,  she  has  of  her  own 
authority  altered  the  import  of  that  instrument  and  given  imme- 
diate effect  to  the  change.  In  fine,  she  has  set  her  own  will  and 
authority  above  the  laws,  has  made  herself  arbiter  in  her  own 
case,  and  lias  passed  at  once  overall  intermediate  steps  to  mea- 
sures of  avowed  resistance  which,  unless  they  be  submitted  to, 
can  be  enforced  only  by  the  sword. 

In  deciding  upon  the  course  which  a  high  sense  of  duty  to  all 
pie  of  the  United  States  imposes  upon  the  authorities  of 
the  union,  in  this  emergency  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  there 
is  no  .sufficient  cause  for  the  acts  of  South  Carolina,  or  for  her 
thus  placing  in  jeopardy  the  happiness  of  so  many  millions  of 
people.  Misrule  and  oppression,  to  warrant  the  difrnption  of 
the  free  institutions  of  the  union  of  these  states,  should  he  great 
and  lasting  -defying  all  other  remedy.  For  causes  of  minor 
character,  the  governmenl  could  not  submit  to  such  a  catastro- 
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phe,  without  a  violation  of  its  most  sacred  obligations  to  the 
other  states  of  the  union,  who  have  submitted  their  destiny  to 
its  bands. 

There  is,  in  the  present  instance,  no  such  cause  cither  in  the 
degree  of  misrule  or  oppression  complained  of,  or  in  the  hope- 
lessness of  redress  by  constitutional  means.  The  long  sanction 
they  have  received  from  the  proper  authorities  and  from  the 
people,  not  less  than  the  unexampled  growth  and  increasing 
prosperity  of  so  many  millions  of  freemen,  attest  that  no  such 
oppression  as  would  justify,  or  even  palliate  such  a  resort,  can 
be  justly  imputed  either  to  the  present  policy  or  past  measures 
of  the  federal  government.  The  same  mode  of  collecting  duties 
and  for  the  same  general  objects,  which  began  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  government,  and  which  has  conducted  the  country 
through  its  subsequent  steps  to  its  present  enviable  condition  of 
happiness  and  renown,  has  not  been  changed.  Taxation  and 
representation— the  great  principle  of  the  American  revolution 
— have  continually  gone  hand  in  hand;  and  at  all  times  and  in 
every  instance,  no  tax  of  any  kind  has  been  imposed  without 
the  participation — and  in  some  instances  which  have  been  com- 
plained of,  with  the  express  assent  of  the  representatives  of 
South  Carolina  in  the  councils  of  the  government.  Up  to  the 
present  period,  no  revenue  has  been  raised  beyond  the  neces- 
sary wants  of  the  country,  and  the  authorised  expenditures  of 
the  government.  And  as  soon  as  the  burthen  of  the  public  debt 
is  removed,  those  charged  with  the  administration  have  prompt- 
ly recommended  a  correspondent  reduction  of  revenue. 

That  this  system,  thus  pursued,  has  resulted  in  no  such  op- 
pression upon  South  Carolina,  needs  no  other  proof  than  the 
solemn  and  official  declaration  of  the  late  chief  magistrate  of 
that  state,  in  his  address  to  the  legislature.  In  that  he  says, 
that  "occurrences  of  the  past  year,  in  connection  with  our  do- 
mestic concerns,  are  to  be  reviewed  with  a  sentiment  of  fervent 
gratitude  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  human  events;  that  tributes 
of  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  for  the  various  and  multi- 
plied blessings  he  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  our  people;  that 
abundant  harvests  in  every  quarter  of  the  state  have  crowned 
the  exertions  of  agricultural  labor;  that  health,  almost  beyond 
former  precedent,  has  blessed  our  homes;  and  that  there  is  not 
less  reason  for  thankfulness  in  surveying  our  social  condition." 
it  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  imagine  oppression,  where,  in 
the  social  condition  of  a  people  there  was  equal  cause  of  thank- 
fulness as  for  abundant  harvests  and  various  and  multiplied 
blessings  with  which  a  kind  Providence  had  favored  them. 

Independently  of  these  considerations,  it  will  not  escape  ob- 
servation, that  South  Carolina  still  claims  to  be  a  component 
part  of  the  union,  and  to  participate  in  the  national  council,  and 
to  share  in  the  public  benefits  without  contributing  to  the  pub- 
lic burthens;  thus  asserting  the  dangerous  anomaly  of  continu- 
ing in  an  association  without  acknowledging  any  other  obliga- 
tion to  its  laws  than  what  depends  upon  her  own  will. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  the  duty  of  the  government  seems  to 
be  plain: — it  inculcates  a  recognition  of  that  state  as  a  member 
of  the  union  and  subject  to  its  authority,  a  vindication  of  the 
just  power  of  the  constitution,  the  preservation  of  the  integrity 
of  the  union,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws  by  all  constitutional 
means. 

The  constitution,  which  his  oath  of  office  obliges  him  to  sup- 
port, declares  that  the  executive  "shall  take  care  that  the  laics 
be  faithfully  executed,''''  and,  providing  that  he  shall,  from  time 
to  'time  give  to  congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  union, 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  and  expedient,  imposes  the  additional  obligation 
of  recommending  to  congress  such  more  efficient  provision  for 
executing  the  laws  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  found  requisite. 
The  same  instrument  confers  on  congress  the  power  not 
merely  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises;  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare;  but  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  effect  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by-  the  constitution  in  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  office  thereof;"  and 
also  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  for  executing  the  laws 
of  the  union.  In  all  cases  similar  to  the  present,  the  duties  of 
the  government  become  the  measure  of  its  powers;  and  whene- 
ver it  fails  to  exert  a  power  necessary  and  proper  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  it  violates  the 
public  trust  not  less  than  it  would  in  transcending  its  proper  li- 
mits. To  refrain,  therefore,  from  the  high  and  solemn  duties 
thus  enjoined,— however  painful  the  performance  may  be,— and 
thereby  tacitly  permit  the  rightful  authority  of  the  government 
to  be  contemned  and  its  laws  obstructed  by  a  single  stale,  would 
neither  comport  with  its  own  safety  nor  the  rights  of  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people. 

It  being  thus  shown  to  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  execute 
the  laws,  by  all  constitutional  means,  it  remains  to  consider  the 
extent  of  those  already  at  his  disposal,  and  what  it  may  be  pro- 
per further  to  provide. 

In  the  instructions  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  col- 
lectors in  South  Carolina,  the  provisions  and  regulations  made 
by  the  act  of  1799,  and  also  the  fine,  penalties  and  forfeitures 
for  their  enforcement,  are  particularly  detailed  and  explained. 
It  may  be  well  apprehended,  however,  that  these  provisions 
may  prove  inadequate  to  meet  such  an  open,  powerful,  organ- 
ised opposition,  as  is  to  be  commenced  after  the  1st  of  February 
next. 

Subsequently  to  the  date  of  those  instruction:,  and  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ordinance,  information  has  been  received  from  sour- 


ces entitled  to  be  relied  on,  that  owing  to  the  popular  excite- 
ment in  the  state,  and  the  effect  of  the  ordinance,  declaring  the 
execution  of  the  revenue  laws  unlawful,  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  in  whom  con  fidence«might  he  placed,  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  accept  the  office  of  inspectors,  to  oppose  with  any  pro- 
bability di  success,  the  force  which  wdl,  no  doubt,  be  used  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  remove  vessels  and  cargoes  from  the  cus- 
tody of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  and  indeed  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  for  the  collector,  with  the  aid  of  any  number  of 
inspectors  whom  he  may  be  authorised  to  employ,  to  preserve 
the  custody  against  such  an  attempt. 

The  removal  of  the  custom  house  from  Charleston  to  Castle 
Pinckney,  was  deemed  a  measure  of  necessary  precaution;  and 
though  the  authority  to  give  that  direction  is  not  questioned,  it 
is  nevertheless  apparent,  that  a  similar  precaution  cannot  be  ob- 
served, in  regard  to  the  ports  of  Georgetown  and  Beaufort,  each 
of  which,  under  Use  present  laws,  remains  a  port  of  entry,  and 
exposed  to  the  obstructions  meditated  in  that  quarter. 

In  considering  the  best  means  of  avoiding  or  of  preventing 
the  apprehended  obstruction  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
and  the  consequences  which  may  ensue,  it  would  appear  to  be 
proper  and  necessary  to  enable  the  officers  of  the  customs  to 
preserve  the  custody  of  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  which,  by  the 
existing  laws  they  are  required  to  take,  until  the  duties  to  which 
they  are  liable,  shall  be  paid  or  secured.  The  mode  by  which 
it  is  contemplated  to  deprive  them  of  that  custody  is  the  process 
of  replevin  and  that  of  capias  ad  withernam,  in  the  nature  of  a 
distress  from  the  state  tribunals  organised  by  the  ordinance. 

Against  the  proceeding  in  the  nature  of  a  distress  it  is  not  per- 
ceived that  the  collector  can  interpose  any  resistance  whatever; 
and  against  the  process  of  replevin  authorised  by  the  law  of  the 
state,  he,  having  no  common  law  power,  can  only  oppose  such 
inspectors  as  he  is  by  statute  authorised,  and  may  find  it  practi- 
cable, to  employ;  and  these,  from  the  information  already  ad- 
verted to,  are  shewn  to  be  wholly  inadequate.  The  respect 
which  that  process  deserves  must  therefore  be  considered. 

If  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina  had  not  obstructed  the 
legitimate  action  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  if  they 
had  permitted  the  state  tribunals  to  administer  the  law  accord- 
ing to  their  oath  under  the  constitution,  and  the  regulations  oi 
the  laws  of  the  union,  the  general  government  might  have  been 
content  to  look  to  them  for  maintaining  the  custody,  and  to  en- 
counter the  other  inconveniences  arising  out  of  the  recent  pro- 
ceedings. Even  in  that  case,  however,  the  process  of  replevin 
from  the  courts  of  the  state  would  be  irregular  and  unauthoris- 
ed. It  has  been  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  States, 
that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  exclusive  jurisdictior 
of  all  seizures  made  on  land  or  water  for  a  breach  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States;  and  any  intervention  of  a  state  authority, 
which,  by  taking  the  thing  seized,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  U 
States  officer,  might  obstruct  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction,  is 
unlawful:  that  in  such  case  the  court  of  the  United  States  hav 
ing  cognizance  of  tin;  seizure,  may  enforce  a  re-delivery  of  th< 
thing  by  attachment  or  any  other  summary  process;  that  tin 
question  under  such  a  seizure,  whether  a  forfeiture  has  been  ac 
tually  incurred,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  courts  of  the  Unitet 
States,  and  it  depends  on  the  final  decree  whether  the  seizure  is 
to  be  deemed  rightful  or  tortuous;  and  that  not  until  the  seizun 
be  finally  judged  wrongful  and  without  probable  cause  by  th< 
courts  of  the  United  States,  can  the  party  proceed  at  eominoi 
law  for  damages  in  the  state  courts. 

But  by  making  it  "unlawful  for  any  of  the  constituted  autho 
rities,  whether  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  state,  to  enforci 
the  laws  for  the  payment  of  duties,  and  declaring  that  all  judi 
cial  proceedings  which  shall  be  hereafter  had  in  affirmance  o 
contracts  made  with  purpose  to  secure  the  duties  imposed  b; 
the  said  acts,  are  and  shall  be  held  utterly  null  and  void,"  sh< 
has  in  effect  abrogated  the  judicial  tribunals  within  her  limits  ii 
this  respect — has  virtually  denied  the  United  States  access  t< 
the  courts  established  by  their  own  laws,  and  declared  it  unlaw 
ful  for  the  judges  to  discharge  those  duties  which  they  are  swori 
to  perforin.  In  lieu  of  these,  she  has  substituted  those  stat 
tribunals  already  adverted  to — the  judges  whereof  are  not  mere 
ly  forbidden  to  allow  an  appeal,  or  permit  a  copy  of  the  record 
but  are  previously  sworn  to  disregard  the  laws  of  the  union 
and  enforce  those  only  of  South  Carolina;  and,  thus  deprived  o 
the  function  essential  to  the  judicial  character,  of  inquiring int 
the  validity  of  the  law  and  the  right  of  the  matter,  become  merel 
ministerial  instruments  in  aid  of  the  concerted  obstruction  c 
the  laws  of  the  union. 

Neither  the  process  nor  authority  of  these  tribunals,  thus  con 
stituted,  can  be  respected  consistently  with  the  supremacy  c 
the  laws,  or  the  rights  and  security  of  the  citizen.  If  they  b 
submitted  to,  the  protection  due  from  the  government  to  its  ofli 
cers  and  citizens  is  withheld,  and  there  is  at  once  an  end,  no 
only  to  the  laws,  but  to  the  union  itself. 

Against  such  a  force  as  the  sheriff  may,  and  which,  by  the  re 
plevin  act  of  South  Carolina,  it  is  his  duty,  to  exercise,  it  canno 
be  expected  that  a  collector  will  retain  his  custody  with  the  aii 
of  the  inspectors.  In  such  case,  it  is  true,  it  would  be  competen 
to  institute  suits  in  the  United  States  courts,  against  those  en 
gaged  in  the  unlawful  proceeding;  or  the  property  might  b 
seized  for 'a  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  being  libelled 


the  proper  courts, 


order  might  be  made  for  its  re-delivery 


which  would  be  committed  to  the  marshal  for  execution.  Bu 
in  that  case,  the  4th  section  of  the  act,  in  broad  and  Unqualifiei 
terms,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  "to  prevent  such  re-cap 
ture  or  seizure,  or  to  re-deliver  the  goods,  as  the  case  may  be,: 
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even  "under  any  process,  order,  or  decrees,  or  other  pretext, 
contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  ordinance  afore- 
said." It  is  thus  made  the  duty  of  the  sheriff','  to  oppose  the 
process  of  the  courts  of  the  United.  States,  and  for  that  purpose, 
if  need  be,  to  employ  the  whole  power  of  the  country;  and  the 
act  expressly  reserves  to  bim  all  power,  which,  independently  of 
its  provisions,  he  could  have  used.  In  this  reservation  it  obvi- 
ously contemplates  a  resort  to  other  means  than  those  particu- 
larly mentioned. 

ft  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  the  power  which  it  is  thus  en- 
joined upon  the  sheriff' to  employ,  is  nothing  less  than  the  posse 
comitatus,in  all  the  rigor  of  the  ancient  common  law.  This  pow- 
er, though  it  may  be  used  against  unlawful  resistance  to  judicial 
processes  in  its"  character  forcible,  and  analagous  to  that  con- 
ferred upon  the  marshals  by  the  act  of  1795.  It  is  in  fact,  the 
embodying  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  population  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  single  individual,  to  accomplish  by  their  forcible  aid, 
what  could  not  be  effected  peaceably,  and  by  the  ordinary 
means.  It  may  properly  be  said  to  be  a  relict  of  those  ages  in 
which  the  laws  could  be  defended  rather  by  physical  than  moral 
force,  and,  in  its  origin,  was  conferred  upon  the  sheriffs  of  Eng- 
land,'to  enable  them  to  defend  their  country  against  any  of  the 
king's  enemies,  when  they  come  into  the  land,  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  process.  In  early  and  less  civilized  times, 
t  was  intended  to  include  "the  aid  and  attendance  of  all  knights 
md  others  who  were  bound  to  have  harness."  It  includes,  the 
ight  of  going  with  arms  and  military  equipments,  and  embraces 
arger  classes  and  greater  masses  of  population  than  can  be  com- 
plied by  the  laws  of  most  of  the  states^  to  perform  militia  du- 
y.  If  the  principles  of  the  common  law  are  recognized  in  S. 
Jarolina,  (and  from  this  act  it  would  seem  they  are),  the  powers 
if  summoning  the  posse  comitatus  will  compel,  under  the  penal- 
y  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  every  man,  over  the  age  of  fifteen, 
ind  able  to  travel,  to  turn  out  at  the  call  of  the  sheriff',— and  with 
uch  weapons  as  shall  be  necessary;  and  it  may  justify  beating, 
nd  even  killing  such  as  may  resist.  The  use  of  the  posse  conii- 
atus  is  therefore  a  direct  application  of  force,  and  cannot  be 
ithcrwise  regarded,  than  as  the  employment  of  the  whole  mili 
ia  force  of  the  county,  and  in  an  equally  efficient  form,  under  a 
iffierent  name.  No  proceeding  which  resorts  to  this  power,  to 
tie  extent  contemplated  by  the  act,  can  be  properly  denominat- 
d  peaceable. 

The  act  of  South  Carolina,  however,  does  not  rely  altogether 
pon  this  forcible  remedy.  For  even  attempting  to  resist  or  dis- 
bey,— -though  by  the  aid  only  of  the  ordinary  officers  of  the  cus- 
jmSj — the  process  of  replevin,  the  collector  and  all  concerned, 
re  subjected  to  a  further  proceeding  in  the  nature  of  a  distress 
f  their  personal  effects,  and  are  moreover  made  guilty  of  a 
lisdemeanor,  and  liable  to  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  less  than 
ne  thousand,  nor  more  than  five  thousand,  and  to  imprison- 
lent  not  exceeding  two  years,  nor  less  than  six  months;  and  for 
ven  attempting  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  court  for  retaking 
le  property,  the  marshal  and  all  assisting  would  be  guilty  of 
misdemeanor  and  so  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  three  thou- 
uid  dollars,  and  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years  nor 
:ss  than  one;  and  in  case  the  good3  should  be  retaken  under 
ich  process,  it  is  made  the  absolute  duty  of  the  sheriff' to  retake 
rem. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  in  the  face  of  these  penalties, 
ded  by  the  powerful  force  of  the  county  which  would  doubt- 
:ss  be  brought  to  sustain  the  state  officers,  either  that  the  col- 
:ctor  could  retain  the  custody  in  the  first  instance,  or  that  the 
larshals  could  summons  sufficient  aid  to  retake  the  property, 
ursuant  to  the  order  or  other  process  of  the  court. 
It  is  moreover  obvious,  that  in  this  conflict  between  the  pow- 
■s  of  the  officers  of  the  Untied  States  and  the  state,  (unless  the 
tter  be  passively  submitted  to)  the  destruction  to  which  the 
operty  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  would  be  exposed,  the 
immission  of  actual  violence,  and  the  loss  of  lives  would  be 
•arcely  avoidable. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of 
mth  Carolina,  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  rendered  impraeti- 
iblc,  even  through  the  ordinary  judicial  tribunals  of  the  Unit- 
I  States.  There  would  certainly  be  fewer  difficulties,  and  less 
iportunity  of  actual  collision  between  the  officers  of  the  Unit- 
l  States  and  of  the  statc,and  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
ould  be  more  effectually  secured— if  indeed  it  can  be  done  in 
ly  other  way — by  placing  the  custom  house  beyond  the  iimnc- 
ate  power  of  the  county. 

For  this  purpose  it  might  be  proper  to  provide,  that  whenever, 
any  unlawful  combination  or  obstruction  in  any  state,  or  in 
iy  port,  it  should  become  impracticable  faithfully  to  collect  the 
Hies,  the  president  of  the  United  States  should  be  authorised 
alter  and  abolish  such  of  the  districts  and  ports  of  entry  as 
ould  be  necessary,  and  to  establish  the  custom  house  at  some 
cure  place  within  the  same  port  or  harbor  of  such  state;  and 
such  cases,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  reside  at 
ch  place,  and  to  detain  all  vessels  and  cargoes,  until  the  duties 
iposed  by  law  be  properly  secured,  or  paid  in  cash— deducting 
lerest;  that  in  such  cases  it  should  be  unlawful  to  take  the 
ssel  and  cargo  from  the  custody  of  the  proper  officer  of  the 
stoms,  unless  by  process  from  the  ordinary  judicial  tribunals 
the  United  States;  and  that  in  case  of  an  attempt  otherwise 
take  the  property  by  a  force  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  the 
iii-<>rs  of  the  customs,  it  should  be  lawful  to  protect  the  posses 
>n  of  the  officers  by  the  employment  of  the  land  and  naval 
rccs  and  the  militia, "under  provisions  similnr  to  thos*  authoris- 
by  the  11th  section  of  the  act  of  the  19th  January,  1809. 


This  provision,  however,  will  not  shield  the  officers  and  citi- 
zens ot  the  United  States,  acting  under  the  laws  from  suits  and 
prosecutions  in  the  tribunals  of  the  state,  which  might  thereaf- 
ter be  brought  against  them;  nor  would  it  protect  their  property 
from  the  proceeding  by  distress:  and  it  may  well  be  apprehend- 
ed that  it  would  be  inefficient  to  insure  a  proper  respect  to  the 
process  of  the  constitutional  tribunals  in  prosecutions  for  offen- 
ces against  the  United  States,  and  to  protect  the  authorities  of 
the  United  States,  whether  judicial  or  ministerial,  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  It  would,  moreover,  be  inadequate  to 
extend  the  protection  due  from  the  government,  to  that  portion 
of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  against  outrage  and  oppression 
of  any  kind,  who  may  manifest  their  attachment  and  yield  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  the  union. 

It  may  therefore  be  desirable  to  revive,  with  some  modifica- 
tions better  adapted  to  the  occasion,  the  6th  section  of  the  act  of 
the  3d  of  March,  1815,  which  expired  on  the  4th  of  March,  1817, 
by  the  limitation  of  that  of  27th  of  April.  1816,  and  to  provide 
that  in  any  case  where  suit  shall  be  brought  against  any  indivi- 
dual in  the  courts  of  the  state,  for  any  act  done  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  he  should  be  authorised  to  remove  the  said 
cause  by  petition  into  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States, 
without  any  copy  of  the  record,  and  that  that  court  should  pro- 
ceed to  hear  and  determine  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  originally 
instituted  therein;  and  that  in  all  cases  of  injuries  to  the  per- 
sons or  property  of  individuals  acting  under  the  laws  of  the  U. 
States  for  disobedience  to  the  ordinance  and  laws  of  South  Ca- 
rolina in  performance  thereof,  redress  may  be  sought  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  expedient,  also,  by  modifying  the  resolution  of  the 
3d  of  March,  1791,  to  authorise  the  marshals  to  make  the  neces- 
sary provision  for  the  safe  keeping  of  prisoners  committed  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

Provisions  less  than  these,  consisting  as  they  do  for  the  most 
part,  rather  of  a  revival  of  the  policy  of  former  acts  called  for  by 
the  existing  emergency,  than  of  the  introduction  of  any  unusual 
or  rigorous  enactments,  would  not  cause  the  laws  of  the  union 
to  be  properly  respected  and  enforced.  It  is  believed  these 
would  prove  adequate,  unless  the  military  forces  of  the  state  of 
South  Carolina  authorised  by  the  act  of  the  legislature,  should 
be  actually  embodied  and  called  out  in  aid  of  their  proceedings, 
and  of  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  generally.  Even  in  that 
case,  however,  it  is  believed  that  no  more  will  be  necessary  than 
a  few  modifications  of  its  terms  to  adapt  the  act  of  1795  to  the 
present  emergency,  as  by  that  act  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
1792  were  accommodated  to  the  crisis  then  existing;  and  by  con- 
ferring authority  upon  the  president  to  give  it  operation  during 
the  session  of  congress,  and  without  the  ceremony  of  a  procla- 
mation, whenever  it  shall  be  officially  made  known  to  him  by 
the  authority  of  any  state,  or  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
that  within  the  limits  of  such  state  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
will  be  openly  opposed  and  their  execution  obstructed  by  the  ac- 
tual employment  of  military  force,  or  by  any  unlawful  means 
whatsoever,  too  great  to  be  otherwise  overcome.- 

In  closing  this  communication  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own 
feelings  not  to  express  my  confident  reliance  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  ear  h  department  of  the  government  to  perform  its  duty, 
and  co-operate  in  all  measures  necessary  in  the  present  emer- 
gency. 

The  crisis  undoubtedly  invokes  the  fidelity  of  the  patriot  and 
the  sagacity  of  the  statesman;  not  more  in  removing  such  por- 
tion of  the  public  burthen  as  may  be  unnecessary,  than  in  pre- 
serving the  good  order  of  society,  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
well  regulated  liberty. 

While  a  forbearing  spirit  may,  and  I  trust,  will  be  exercised 
towards  the  errors  of  our  brethren  in  a  particular  quarter,  duly 
to  the  rest  of  the  union  demands  that  open  and  organized  resist- 
ance to  the  laws  should  not  be  executed  with  impunity. 

The  rich  inheritance  bequeathed  by  our  fathers  has  devolved 
upon  us  the  sacred  obligation  of  preserving  it  by  the  same  vir- 
tues which  conducted  them  through  the  eventful  scenes  of  the 
revolution,  and  ultimately  crowned  their  struggle  with  the  no- 
blest model  of  civil  institutions.  They  bequeathed  to  us  a  go- 
vernment of  laws,  and  a  federal  union,  founded  upon  the  great 
principle  of  popular  representation.  After  a  successful  experi- 
ment of  44  years,  at  a  moment  when  the  government  and  the 
union  are  the  objects  of  the  hopes  of  the  friend  of  civil  liberty 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  the  midst  of  public  and  individual 
prosperity  unexampled  in  history,  we  are  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  these  laws  possess  any  force  and  that  union  the  means 
of  self-preservation.  The  decision  of  this  question  by  an  en- 
lightened and  patriotic  people  cannot  be  doubtful.  For  my- 
self, fellow  citizens,  devoutly  relying  upon  that  kind  Providence, 
which  has  hitherto  watched  over  our  destinies,  and  actuated 
by  a  profound  reverence  for  those  institutions  I  have  so  much 
cause  to  love,  and  for  the  American  people  whose  partiality 
honored  me  with  their  highest  trust,  I  have  determined  to  spare 
no  effort  to  discharge  the  duty  which  in  this  conjuncture  is  de- 
volved upon  me.  That  a  similar  spirit  will  actuate  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people  is  not  to  be  questioned:  and 
I  fervently  pray  that  the  Great  Ruler  of  nations  may  so  guide 
your  deliberations  and  our  joint  measures  as  that  they  may 
prove  Balutary  examples,  not  only,  to  the  present,  but  to  future 
times,  and  solemnly  proclaim  that  the  constitution  and  the  laws 
are  supreme,  and  the  union  indissoluble. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 
Washington,  January  16fA,  1833. 
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"DEFERRED  ARTICLES." 

The  quandary.  The  Richmond  Enquirer,  under  the  head  of 
"News  from  Washington,"  says— We  have  long  and  interesting 
Jetters  of  a  very  late  date  from  Washington.  We  have  no  room 
for  extracts— except  the  following,  under  date  of  the  28th,  from 
a  citizen  of  Virginia,  who  holds  no  office  under  the  general 
government: 

"As  to  the  proclamation,  the  truth  is,  that  the  president  having 
great  and  praise-worthy  objects  in  view,  did  not  attend  suf- 
ficiently to  the  details  of  the  message.  There  is  no  man, 
I  sincerely  believe,  who  would  more  strongly  deprecate  the  in- 
ference which  may  be  drawn  from  it,  than  he  would;  and  in  his 
practical  administration  of  the  government,  it  will 
never  have  the  sughte^t  Effect.  I  should  judge  so  from  bis 
measures,  from  his  vetoes,  from  his  late  message  to  congress,  and 
his  present  declaration.  He  deprecates  the^  use  of  any  other 
weapons  against  South  Carolina,  but  those  of  the  law  adminis- 
tered through  the  courts.  He  says  these  are  not  only  the  most 
proper,  but  the  most  energetic  measures,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
event  of  the  free  action  of  the  court  being  obstructed  by  force, 
that  he  would  resort  to  other  means.  He  will  repel,  but  notcom- 
mence  aggression.  This  being  the  case,  as  I  know  it  is,  all  his 
acts  heretofore  tending  to  uphold  Virginia  doctrines  and  mea- 
sures, and  having  in  fact  done  more  for  them  than  any  other 
man  in  America  would  have  done,  or  would  have  dared  to  do— 
and  there  being  the  strongest  reasons  to  believe  that  his  admi- 
nistration will  still  be  conducted  upon  the  same  principles,  is  it 
right  for  Virginia  to  quarrel  with  him  about  two  doctrinal  points, 
or  rather  an  argument,  which  I  might  perhaps  say,  is  that  of 

HIS  SECRETARY." 

From  the  Washington  Globe.  "We  regret  to  have  seen  in  the 
Richmond  Enquirer  some  countenance  given  to  the  idea  that  the 
president  may  not  have  considered  with  the  care  due  to  so  im- 
portant a  measure  as  his  proclamation,  all  the  consequences 
that  legitimately  flow  from  it.  We  feci  authorised  in  saying  that 
that  document,  both  in  its  argument  and  its  practical  views, 
reflects  as  truly  the  settled  opinions  of  the  president  as  any  which 
has  ever  proceeded  from  Mm— and  there  is  not  one  perhaps  in  the 
support  of  which  any  cabinet  was  ever  more  united  than  the 
present.  At  the  same  time  we  feel  bound  to  say,  that  the  paper 
is  not  considered  by  the  president  as  authorising  those  unfound- 
ed interpretations  of  its  principles  which  tend  to  convert  our 
federative  system  into  a  consolidated  government.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  any  one  to  be  answerable  for  all  the  in- 
ferences which  others  may  draw,  and  which  can  in  nowise  be 
justified  by  the  paper  itself." 

Interpretation!— from  the  same.  "We  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  president  to  be,  that  we  live  under  two  distinct,  separate, 
independent  and  limited  governments.  One,  the  state  govern- 
ments respectively,  and  the  other  the  general  government. 
Each  of  these  governments  has  its  powers,  which,  without 
usurpation  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  can  never  come  in  con- 
flict. If  the  general  government  attempts  to  exercise  no  powers 
other  than  those  which  are  plainly  delegated,  and  the  states  none 
which  are  not  clearly  reserved,  there  can  never  be  a  conflict  be- 
tween them.  To  one  the  people  owe  allegiance  to  the  extent 
of  the  powers  delegated  to  if,  and  to  the  other,  to  the  extent  of 
the  powers  reserved  to  it.  To  both,  the  allegiance  is  equal  in 
degree.  They  may  be  guilty  of  treason  to  the  states  severally 
and  to  the  United  States.  If  the  United  States  usurp  the  right 
reserved  to  the  several  states,  they  have  the  same  remedy  as  all 
other  independent  nations,'and  in  addition  thereto,  the  power  of 
amending  the  constitution,  with  the  consent  of  the  co-states, 
and  of  controling  the  legislation  of  the  general  government 
through  the  suffrages  of  their  people.  The  injured  state  mav 
make  war,  may  attempt  to  amend  the  constitution,  or  may  waft 
for  relief  through  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  at  its  sovereign 
pleasure.  So,  if  a  state  attempts  to  wrest  the  delegated  powers 
from  the  general  government,  it  may,  by  the  operation  of  its 
authorities  upon  the  citizens  of  the  state,  and  in  case  of  forcible 
resistance  by  military  force,  maintain  its  rights  and  enforce  its 
laws." 

The  same— from  the  Millcdgcville  Recorder.     "The  sentiment 
of  this  state  paper,  [the  proclamation]  is  strikingly  different  from 
that  which  so  lately  emanated  from  the  same  quarter;  and  in  our 
humble  opinion,  if  carried  into  full  operation,  cannot  but  bring 
with  it  the  most  signal  mischiefs  upon  the  country.     Many  of 
I  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  document,  are  utterly  at  variance 
with  those  which  have  distinguished  the  democratic  pnrtv  of  the 
I  union,  and  in  their  claims  of  federal  power,  go  far  beyond  what 
I  has  ever  been  claimed  by  Daniel  Webster  himself. 
I      "We  confess  our  inability  to  account  for  the  promulgation  of 
I  such  views  of  our  government,  as  those  contained  in  the  procla- 
mation; but  of  this  we  are  very  certain;  let  them  be  entertained 
by  whomsoever  they  may,  many  of  them  are  such  as  will  be 
|  repudiated  by  the  great  republican  party  of  the  union,  as  utterlv 
j  at  war  with  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  political 
creed." 

The  same— from  the  Augusta  Courier.  "We  have  not  yet  room 

j  to  express  our  views  of  the  late  outrageous  proclamation  of  the 

president— of  the  president!  rather  of  the  dictator,  the  emperor, 

or  the  king!  for  the  ordinary  character  of  president  was  wholly 

i  merged,  in  the  penning  of  that  document,  in  the  consciousness 

I  of  arbitrary  despotic  power,  or  the  determination  to  usurp  and 
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exercise  it.  And  even  if  wc  had  room,  we  are  at  a  loss  for 
words  to  express  our  sense  of  astonishment  and  indignation  at 
the  sentiments  and  doctrines  it  conveys.  Suffice  it,  that  it 
stamps  upon  him,  indelibly,  the  character  of  hypocrite  usurper 
and  tyrant— the  meanest  and  most  palpable  of  hypocrites— th« 
most  daring,  reckless  and  dangerous  of  usurpers— and  the  mo-t 
self-willed,  heartless  and  bloody  of  tyrants.  Is  this  too  much' 
Assuredly  not.     Will  any  one  dare  to  deny  it?" 

After  much  more  in  the  same  tone  of  reason  and  calmness 
comes  this  passage:  ' 

"Amid  the  clangor  of  arms,  the  flourish  of  trumpets, the  fawn- 
ing and  cringing  of  sycophants  and  parasites,  and  the  general 
influence  and  fear  of  a  hired,  well-paid,  and  bloody  and  merce- 
nary soldiery,  what  will  prevent  him  from  assuming  the  imperial 
purple,  the  sceptre,  and  the  crown?— we  again  beg  pardon— 
what  shall  prevent  some  modern  Buckingham,  Mark  Antony, 
or  Van  Buren,  from  forcing  them  upon  him— from  'buckling 
fortune  on  his  back,  whether  he  will  or  not?'  " 
Jl  Maine  paper,  "The  Age,"  of  Jan.  4,  says — 
"The  opposition  editors  and  orators  profess  to  admire  the  pre- 
sident's proclamation,  with  the  view  of  creating  an  impression 
that  its  principles  are  inconsistent  with  those  which  president 
Jackson's  other  public  documents  have  always  maintained. 

"The  proclamation  was  written  in  view  of  the  attitude  assum- 
ed by  the  nullifiers  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  that  view  alone; 
it  was  not  intended  as  a  general  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the 
president,  or  of  the  democratic  party,  on  any  other  than  the  main 
subject  on  which  it  was  written;  and  its  great  principles,  thus 
viewed,  are  in  accordance  with  those  which  characterised  the 
[veto!]  messages  of  president  Jackson.  The  object  of  the  op- 
position being  understood,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  falling 
into  their  snares." 

From  the  Charleston  Mercury,  of  Jan.  5.  "That  the  president 
has  sanctioned  this  proclamation  of  hostilities  is  nothing  asto- 
nishing. It  is  but  a  piece  of  the  mosaic  of  consistent  inconsis- 
tency, which  has  all  along  marked  his  professions  and  practice 
on  the  subject  of  state  rights,  the  tariff  and  nullification.  If  he 
wishes  to  inflame  the  spirit  of  the  union  against  his  native  state, 
that  he  might  direct  the  storm,  he  must  take  higher  ground  than 
has  been  taken  for  him  in  this  appeal— and  employ  writers  to 
address  them  in  a  more  elevated  tone  than  that  of  the  Globe;and 
if  he  intends  acting  in  accordance  with  the  long  and  fulsome  ti- 
rade in  that  print,  he  will  find  that  he  was  not  'born  to  command,'1 
as  his  slaves  have  asserted  for  him." 

The  Richmond  Whiz,,  speaking  of  the  meeting  at  Boston,  nt 
which  the  proclamation  was  approved,  said — "it  is  needless  to 
say  a  word  in  illustration  of  the  Roston  resolutions.  The  dog- 
mas of  federalism,  are  everyone  reasserted;  that  the  federal  go- 
vernment was  ordained  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  ag- 
gregately, and  not  by  the  states;  that  consequently,  it  is  a  go- 
vernment of  the  whole,  and  not  a  confederacy;  that  no  state  can 
secede;  that  the  constitution  contemplates  no  such  possibility; 
that  no  state  has  the  right  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
an  act  of  congress;  that  the  supreme  court  can  only  decide  such 
constitutionality;  and  as  a  corollary  from  all  these,  that  seces- 
sion is  treason,  and  to  be  punished  "as  such;  these  are  the  tenets 
proclaimed  at  Boston." 

"It  is  most  evident  that  Virginia  must  choose  between  two  al- 
ternatives; vindicate  her  ancient  principles  against  the  procla- 
mation, or  consent  to  see  them  finally  .and  forever  set  aside,  and 
incur  the  damning  disgrace  of  having  surrendered  them  to  the 
imperious  will  of  one  man— of  gen.  Jackson:  For  her  acquies- 
cence in  the  proclamation— her  omission  to  defend  principles  so 
deeply  endangered,  so  long  entertained,  so  often  and  so  thun- 
deringly  proclaimed,  and  so  vital  to  her  liberties,  must  be  as- 
cribed by  all  the  world,  to  a  recreant  fear  of  Jackson's  strength 
or  a  slavish  compliance  with  his  will.  Let  it  not  be  doubted  how 
she  will  decide." 

The  Portland  Jlrgvs,  in  repTy  to  certain  remarks  made  in  the 
"Advertiser,"  says— "We  now  say  to  you  and  to  the  public  un- 
equivocally, that  ice  look  back  u-ith  pleasure  and  satisfaction  up- 
on the  endeavor  which  we  made  to  offer  i?i  a  signal  manner  our 
humble  admiration  of  Mr.  Hayne^  before  mentioned  speech,  by 
presenting  to  him  a  beautiful  copy  of  it  printed  on  satin  and  ele- 
gantly bound,  and  especially,  as  a  token  of  the  hearty  and  un- 
qualified response  with  which  the  whole  democracy  of  the 
north  received  this  great  effort  of  his  genius  and  eloquence,  hi1 
defence  of  principles  long  cherished  and  dear  to  their  hearts." 

From  the  Troy  Budget.  "We  are  sorry  to  see  the  federal  par- 
ty so  loud  and  emphatic  in  praise  of  the  president's  proclama- 
tion. We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  sentiments  in  that 
document  which  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  please  them.  True, 
we  have  read  it  but  once;  but  we  intend  to  go  through  with  it 
again  with  great  deliberation  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  lurk- 
ing principles,  if  any  there  he,  which  have  so  enraptured  so  ma- 
ny of  the  opposition.     Their  approbation  is  suspicious. 

"Perhaps— and  it  is  more  than  probable— the  opposition  have 
another  object  in  view.  Knowing  that  the  democratic  party  fs 
too  strong  to  be  defeated  by  any  undisguised  operation,  the  oppot- 
sition  will  attempt  to  gain  admittance  into  our  party  by  staging! 
psrans  to  the.  honor  of  the  president's  proclamation.  This,  they 
suppose,  will  give  them,  bye-and-bye,  an  opportunity  to  'divide 
and  conquer.'  At  all  events,  the  coalition  should  be  watched 
with  a  jealous  eye.  Their  love  for  Jackson,  is  too  ardent  and 
too  excited  to  be  sincere  or  durable." 

From  the  Knoxville  Register.  "We  have  given  a  hastv  and 
imperfect  synopsis  of  the  president's  message.    *      *      *    "* 
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*  We  cannot  but  hope  that  during  his  second  administra 
tion  the  strict  construction  of  the  constitution  and  the  de- 
mocratic doctrines  may  be  established  on  so  immoveable  a 
foundation  that  no  future  president  shall  dare  to  deviate  from 
them  without  bringing  upon  himself  his  own  degradation  and  ruin, 
and  tlic  execrations  of  an  indignant  people.'''' 

The  New  Hampshire  Patriot,  with  reference  to  the  Boston 
meeting,  said— "Daniel  Webster,  the  godlike,  made  a  speech. 
'When  be  looked  round  upon  his  fellow-citizens  who  then 
thronged  the  floor  of  that  hall  and  crowded  the  galleries,  he 
thanked  Almighty  God  that  he  was  permitted  once  more  to  ad- 
dress them  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  that  same  Al- 
miehty  God,  only,  could  know  whether  on  his  return  [from  Wash- 
in-'ton]  he  could  address  them  by  any  other  name  than  a*  fellow 
citizens  of  Massachusetts.  To  the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  the 
president's  proclamation,  in  the  main  he  most  heartily  re- 
sponded.' Harrison  Gray  Otis,  too,  'spoke  of  the  matter  and  man- 
ner of  the  proclamation,  of  its  style,  its  opinions,  its  arguments, 
with  u.sqiaj.ified  approbation.  It  has  stated  the  true,  and  only 
true  theory  of  government.'  'Lord,  what  evil  hath  thy  servant 
done  that  thy  enemies  should  praise  himV  The  president  has  ten 
time*— yea,  a  thousand  times  more  to  fear  from  the  friendship 
und  support  of  these  men,  than  from  the  open,  armed  hostility 
of  all  the  nullifiers  in  the  union." 

"The  president  is  to  have  the  whole  pack,  Hartford  conven- 
tion and  all,  upon  his  back.  As  a  reward  for  their  disinterested 
patriotism,  they  doubtless  expect  the  president  will  aid  them  in 
their  monopolizing  schemes— to  keep  up  the  tariff  for  the  bene- 
fit of  New- England  aristocrats,  and  the  United  States  bank,  for 
the  benefit  of  British  stockholders;  and  their  modesty  may  carry 
them  so  far  as  to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  Van  Buren  and  all 
such  of  the  president's  early  [?]  friends  as  have  made  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  Hartford  conventionists." 

The  New  York  Commercial  maintains  that  it  will  continue  "to 
act  upon  the  principles  of  legal  construction,  making  the  same 
difference  between  the  annual  message  and  the  proclamation,  as 
exifts  between  a  deed  and  a  will— the  first  of  the  former,  and 
the  last  of  the  latter  being  always  available.  We  consider  the 
proclamation  as  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son— it  revokes  all  former  instruments  heretofore  made  and  pub- 
lished—and we  shall  stick  to  it  to  the  lust,  whether  he  sticks  to 
it  or  not." 


Politics!  The  Richmond  Whig  had  the  following  remarks 
on  the  electoral  vote  of  the  state: 

On  Wednesday  the  electoral  college  of  Virginia  assembled  in 
the  capitol,  and  cast  the  vote  of  the  state  for  Andrew  Jackson 
as  president,  and  Martin  Van  Buren  as  vice  president,  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  of  course  anticipated  by  all.  It  is  a 
suitable  occasion,  however,  for  a  few  reflections.  Eight  years 
ago,  general  Jackson,  with  the  same  politicians  who  have  effect- 
ed the  present  result,  was  so  unpopular,  that  his  exclusion  was 
the  first  object  of  their  solicitude  and  efforts.  Four  years  after, 
general  Jackson  having  changed  in  nothing,  had  become  so  po- 
pular, that  opposition  to  him,  with  these  his  ancient  enemies, 
was  the  inexpiable  sin!  Eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Calhoun,  then 
believed  latitiidinariaii,  was  so  obnoxious,  that  the  vote  of  the 
state  was  thrown  away  rather  than  bestow  it  upon  him,  although 
elected  without  it.  Four  years  after,  all  was  changed,  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  nominated  and  voted  for,  being  believed  still  a 
latitudinarian!  At  the  present  time,  when  in  the  extreme  of 
limitarianism,  Mr.  Calhoun  is  yet  more  obnoxious  than  in  1824! 
Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Van  Buren  could  not  have  found  six  voices 
in  the  legislature  to  sustain  him  as  vice  president.  One  year 
ago,  h«  was  so  little  esteemed  by  the  state,  if  not  positively  so 
unpalatable,  that  those  determined  to  give  him  the  vote  of  this 
commonwealth  had  to  compass  it  by  stratagem;  by  the  devise 
of  an  unpledged  ticket.  An  open  nomination,  so  late  as  Febru- 
ary last,  could  not  have  been  ventured  upon  without  running 
ahead  of  public  feeling,  and  almost  certain  defeat.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  has  now  become  the  scales  to  weigh  orthodoxy! 

There  Is  a  key  to  unlock  these  mysteries,  and  the  same  key 
answers  for  all. 


Resignation  or  the  vice  president.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  a  communication  made  on  the  4th  hist,  to  the  senate, 
from  the  secretary  of  state,  with  its  enclosure,  Mr.  Calhoun's  let- 
ter, resigning  the  second  office  in  the  government. 

Department  of  state,  4th  Jan.  1833. 

Sir:  The  president  has  directed  me  to  send  to  you  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  senate  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  just  receiv- 
ed from  John  C.  Calhoun,  esq.  resigning  his  office  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  original  of  which  letter,  subscrib- 
ed with  his  name,  is  deposited  in  this  department,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  in  such  case  provided.  Very  respect- 
fully, your  most  ob't  serv't  Edward  Livingston. 

To  the  president  of  the  senate. 

Columbia,  (S.  C.)  28<A  Dee.  1832. 

Sir:  Having  concluded  to  accept  of  a  seat  in  the  senate,  to 
which  I  have  been  elected  by  the  legislature  of  this  state,  I  here- 
with resign  the  office  of  vice  president  of  the  United  States. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  servant,  J.  C.  Calhoun. 

Hon.  JB.  Livingston,  secretary  of  state. 


On  his  way  from  his  residence  to  Washington.  Mr.  Senator 
(late  viee  president)  Calhoun  remained  part  of  a  day  in  the  city 
of  Raleigh,  the  seat  of  government  of  North  Carolina,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  (says  the  Register)  his  room  was  crowded 
with  visitors,  of  all  parties.  The  honors  of  a  public  dinner  were 
tendered  him  by  his  political  friends,  which  he  declined  from 
the  urgency  of  his  other  engagements. 


Cadets.  Department  of  -war,  Jan.  7,  1833.  The  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  directs  that  hereafter  no  per- 
son be  appointed  a  cadet  at  the  military  academy,  till  he 
attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

(Signed)  Lew:  Cass. 

C.  Gratiot,  chief  engineer. 

The  Indians.  It  will  gratify  the  true  friends  of  the  Indians, 
and  go  far,  we  think,  to  convince  those  who  have  apprehended 
their  position,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  was  an  unfavorable  one, 
to  read  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  recently  received  from 
one  of  the  commissioners,  now  engaged  in  the  adjustment  of 
unsettled  Indian  matters,  in  that  region.  [Globe. 

"The  condition  of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  is  very  prosper- 
ous. The  Cherokees  can,  I  think,  dispose  of  28,000  bushels  of 
corn  this  season,  and  the  Creeks,  50,000  bushels;  (this  is  over 
and  above  their  own  consumption).  Education  is  becoming  an 
interesting  topic.  Five  schools  have  been  and  are  now  being 
established  among  the  Creeks,  independent  of  benevolent  school!* 
— the  Cherokees  have  employed  four  native  teachers  at  four 
hundred  dollars  each,  and  Mr.  Guess,  the  inventor  of  the  alpha- 
bet, at  four  hundred,  thus  consuming 'their  own  fund' of  two 
thousand  dollars.  This  is,  to  the  Indian  nations,  a  most  inter- 
esting time." 

Indians  escaped.  We  learn  from  a  communication  in 
the  Galenian  of  the  26th  alt.  from  Fort  Winnebago,  that  the 
eight  Winnebagoes  who  had  been  confined  in  the  black 
hole  at  fort  Winnebago,  for  the  murder  committed  at  the 
Blue  Mounds,  have  escaped.  They  effected  their  ob- 
ject by  digging  under  the  stone  foundation  with  their 
knives,  and  ascended  through  the  earth  seven  or  eight 
feet  outside  the  fort. 


The  clergy.  Thirteen  clergyman  of  Albany  have 
declined  the  invitation  of  the  senate  and  assembly  of  N. 
York,  to  open  their  respective  sessions  each  day  by  pray- 
er. The  reasons  given  are  the  opposition  which  the  em- 
ployment of  chaplains  has  met  with;  the  unpleasant  dis- 
cussions which  it  has  given  rise  to,  and  which  will  proba- 
bly be  renewed  from  year  to  year. 


Catholic.  A  correspondent  of  the  Alexandria  Gazette,  says: 
The  rev.  Con.  C.  Pise,  the  chaplain  of  the  senate,  is  a  young 
man  of  promise,  and  I  feel  disposed  through  your  columns  to  in- 
troduce him  to  public  notice,  south  of  the  Potomac.  He  is  the 
first  divine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  who  has  received  a  situa- 
tion of  the  like  character.  He  prays  daily  in  the  senate  or 
house,  and.  preaches  every  other  Sunday  in  the  hall  of  the  house 
of  representatives.  He  uses  a  set  form  of  prayer,  hut  has  no- 
thing in  the  form  or  in  his  manner  of  devotion  at  all  different 
from  other  sects  of  Christians — having  expressed  his  determina- 
tion, as  I  understand,  to  conform  to  the  usual  routine  of  reli- 
gious services  as  performed  heretofore  by  those  who  have  held 
the  station  which  he  now  occupies. 

Murders.  We  have  lately  seen  accounts  of  the  mur- 
der of  four  young  women,  in  different  parts  of-  the  Unit- 
ed States,  under  the  most  atrocious  circumstances.  May 
the  villains  be  rewarded! 


Mr.  Madison.  We  takG  the  following  welcome  in- 
formation from  a  letter  dated  3d  inst.,  from  an  estimable 
correspondent  in  Virginia. 

"I  have  just  returned  from  a  short  visit  to  Mr.  .Madi- 
son, whose  health,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  greatly  improv- 
ed, so  much  so  that  I  hope  he  will  be  enabled  yet  to  see 
many  summers,  and  enjoy  that  commanding  intellect  and 
those  unrivalled  social  qualifications  for  which  he  is  so 
well  known  and  so  much  esteemed."  [A'at.    G'az. 

Franklin.  While  Franklin,  the  printer,  was  ambassador  to 
the  English  court,  a  lady,  who  was  about  to  be  presented  to  the 
king,  noticed  his  exceedingly  plain  appearance,  and  inquired 
who  he  was.  "That,  madam,"  answered  the  gentleman,  upon 
whose  arm  she  was  leaning,  "is  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
ambassador  from  North  America."    "The  North  American  am- 
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bassador,  so  shabbily  dressed?"  exclaimed  the  lady — "Hush, 
madam,  tor  heaven's  sake,"  whispered  Hie  gentleman,  "he  is 
the  man  that  bottles  up  thunder  and  lightning." 


James  Hillhocse.  This  venerable  soldier  of  the  revolution 
and  veteran  statesman,  recently  died  at  New  Haven,  Con.  aged 
78  years.  He  was  a  member  either  of  the  hous«  of  representa- 
tives, or  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  for  20  years..  He  was 
supposed  to  have  died  of  apoplexy — departing  very  suddenly. 


Died,  lately,  in  North  Carolina,  John  Gray  Blount, 
esq.  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  and  Mr.  John  Chatham, 
in  his  75tli— both  of  them  soldiers  of  the  revolution.  The 
latter  had  seen  much  hard  service,  was  a  native  of  Mary- 
land, and,  at  an  early  period,  entered  the  army  of  the  re- 
volution, and  was  engaged  in  the  several  battles  of  Bran- 
dywine,  Germantown,  Monmouth  court  house,  Stony 
Point  and  White  Plains,  in  the  north,  and  Camden,  Cow- 
pens,  Guilford  court-house,  Ninety-six  and  Eutaw,  in  the 
south,  in  all  of  which  engagements  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  brave  and  determined  soldier. 

Mr.  Blount  was  venerated — because  of  his  great  worth 
and  lofty  character;  Mr.  Chatham  was  a  pensioner,  and, 
by  his  decease,  the  treasury  will  be  relieved  of  the  pit- 
tance which  a  niggard  hand  had  latterly  paid,  for  the  part 
that  he  took  in  gaining  the  independence  of  his  country. 


Fire  ox  the  rail  road.  The  National  Gazette  of  the 
15th  inst.  says — -A  singular  and  unfortunate  accident  hap- 
pened yesterday,  on  the  New  Castle  and  Frenchtown  rail 
road.  In  the  line  proceeding  to  Baltimore,  a  spark  from 
the  locomotive  fell  upon  the  baggage-car,  and  set  fire  to 
a  lady's  bandbox,  and  in  a  short  time,  from  the  rapidity 
of  the  motion  and  force  of  the  current  of  wind,  the  whole 
car  was  in  combustion.  Much  haggage  was  destroyed, 
some  valuable  jewelry  damaged,  and  injury  done  to  a 
large  amount  of  bank  notes  going  to  Baltimore  from  one 
of  our  banks.  We  are  sorry  to  learn,  in  addition,  that 
Mr.  Biuney  and  Mr.  Sergeant,  our  eminent  townsmen, 
who  were  among  the  passengers,  suffered  the  loss  of  the 
clothing  in  their  trunks,  and  have  been  obliged  to  return. 
Their  papers  were  rescued.  No  steam  boat  was  found 
at  Frenchtown,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  ice  in  the  rivers. 
If  coke  should  be  employed  in  the  American  locomotives, 
no  danger  of  accidents  of  this  nature  would  remain.  It  is 
used  universally  on  the  British  rail  roads. 


shilling,  to  wit,  as  aforesaid]  which  the  legislature  has  assigned 
to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel.  [Limerick  Chronicle. 

Qrflf  the  people  would  tar  and  feather  the  priest  as  the  law 
directs,  without  injuring  his  person — they  would  do  well. 


Tn  the  last  number 
lan  article  on  naval 


British  naval  architecture. 
of  the  London  Metropolitan,  there 
architecture,  and  the  author  says  in  the  outset: 

"It  is  our  intention  to  pi'ove — 

1st.  That  we  have  always  been  inferior  in  the  science 
of  naval  architecture  to  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and 
latterly  to  the  Americans. 

"2d.  That  our  ship  builders  and  navy  board  did  not 
pay  that  attention  to  the  lessons  which  we  received  from 
our  enemies,  and  seldom  copied  from  the  superior  mo- 
dels captured  from  the  enemy. 

"3d.  That  although  other  nations  were  always  in  ad- 
vance of  us  in  this  science,  that  latterly  our  ship  builders 
have  retrograded,  instead  of  having  advanced  in  their 
construction  of  ships  of  war." 


Ireland.  Text.—  The  rev.  Mr.  Coote,  in  the  course  of  last 
week,  took  a  large  party  of  the  military  and  police  to  the  town 
land  of  Gurtavalla,  Limerick  co.,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
tithe  sale.  The  first  thing  brought  to  the  hammer  was  a  stack 
of  oats,  belonging  to  a  poor  farmer  of  the  name  of  Burns,  which 
the  worthy  incumbent  had  knocked  off  for  one  shilling,  and  instant- 
ly after  doing  so,  he  had  it  set  on  fire.  It  may  be  right  to  state 
here,  that  the  tithe-money  due  by  poor  Burns,  according  to  the 
quality  of  his  land  in  the  composition-book,  was  but  one  shilling. 
[Limerick  Evening  Post. 

Commentary.— We  are  informed  that  the  rev.  C.  P.  Coote,  of 
Doone,  and  family,  are  exposed  to  great  annoyance  by  the  pea- 
santry of  that  district  and  for  several  miles  around,  who  con- 
stantly hoot  after  and  obstruct  their  progress,  in  whatever  di- 
rection they  may  turn.  The  grown  females  and  little  children 
in  this  respectable  clergyman's  family  are  not  exempt  from  this 
systematic  persecution,  and  we  would  suggest  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  neighborhood  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  meeting 
to  discountenance  this  disgraceful  crusade  against  the  rev.  C.  P. 
Coote,  because  he,  on  failure  of  every  other  remedy,  claimed 
the  protection  of  the  law  for  the  recovery  of  that  provision  [one 


Very  important  from  Washington.  A  correspon- 
dent of  the  JVtrtv  Fork  Journal  of  Commerce  visited  the 
president  on  the  first  instant,  with  bis  son. — He  savs: 
"When  I  took  my  leave,  the  president  most  kindly  claim- 
ed both  bands  of  my  little  boy,  who  bad  been  provided 
for  the  occasion  with  sky-blue  jacket  and  pantaloons, 
scarlet  vest,  all  trimmed  with  three  dozen  navy  buttons. 
The  paternal  old  gentleman,  after  some  questions  suited 
to  one  so  young,  dismissed  him  with  a  pat  on  his  head, 
saying  you  are  a  fine  boy. " 

LAW  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
THE  oath  ACT. 
At  a  general  assembly,  began  to  be  holden  at  Columbia,  in 
and  for  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  on  Monday  the  26th  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-two,  and  from  thence  continued  by  divers  adjourn- 
ments to  Thursday  the  20th  day  of  December,  in  the  same  year. 
An  act  concerning  the  oath  required  by  the  ordinance  passed 
in  convention   at  Columbia,  the  24th  day  of  November,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  two. 

Sec.  1.  Whereas,  by  the  ordinance  passed  in  convention  of 
this  state  at  Columbia,  on  the  twenty  fourth  day  of  November, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  it  is  ordained  that  all  persons  now  holding  any  office  of 
honor,  profit,  or  trust,  civil  or  military,  under  this  state,  (mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  excepted)  shall,  within  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  tb,a  legislature  shall  prescribe,  take  an  oath 
well  and  truly  to  obey,  execute,  and  enforce  the  said  ordinance, 
and  such  act  or  acts  of  the  legislature  as  may  be  passed  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
same;  and  on  the  neglect  or  omission  of  any  such  person  or 
persons  so  to  do,  his  or  their  office  or  offices  shall  be  forthwith 
vacated,  and  shall  be  filled  up,  as  if  such  person  or  persons 
were  dead  or  had  resigned;  and  no  person  hereafter  elected  to 
any  office  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust,  civil  or  military,  (members 
of  the  legislature  excepted),  shall,  until  the  legislature  shall 
otherwise  provide  and  direct,  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  of- 
fice, or  be  to  any  respect  competent  to  discharge  the  duties 
thereof,  until  he  shall  in  like  manner  take  a  similar  oath. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  by  'the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the  form  of  the  said 
oath  should  be  as  follows: — 

1  do  solemnly  swear  or  affirm,  that  I  will  well  and  truly  obey, 
execute,  and  enforce,  the  ordinance  to  nullify  certain  acts  of 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  laying 
duties  and  imposts  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities, 
passed  in  convention  of  this  state  at  Columbia,  on  the  94th  day 
of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two,  and  all  such  act  or  acts  of  the  legislature, 
as  may  be  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  same,  so  help  me  God. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  oath  may  be 
administered  by  any  person  authorised  by  law  to  administer  an 
oath,  and  likewise  by  all  military  officers  to  those  under  their 
command,  and  the  administration  thereof  shall  be  authenticated 
by  the  signature  of  the  person  administering  and  the  person 
taking  the  same;  in  cases  of  military  officers  a  certificate  of  the 
oath  so  authenticated  shall  be  endorsed  on  their  commissions, 
and  in  cases  of  civil  officers  the  person  administering  said  oath, 
shall  make  a  certificate  shewing  the  name,  residence  and  office 
of  the  officer  taking  the  said  oath,  with  the  date  when  adminis- 
ed;  in  the  case  of  a  civil  officer  whose  duties  are  confined  to  a 
single  district,  the  certificate  shall  be  lodged  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  or  commissioner  in  equity 
for  the  district  in  which  the  officei  resides,  and  in  all  other  cases 
the  certificate  shall  be  lodged  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state. 

Sec.  3.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  judge  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  chancellor  and  re- 
corder of  the  city  court  of  Charleston  now  in  office,  shall  take 
the  said  oath  at  or  before  the  time  when  he  shall  sit  in  judgment 
upon  any  case  or  matter,  civil  or  criminal,  at  chambers  or  in 
open  court,  in  which  shall  be  in  question,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  aforesaid  ordinance,  or  any  act  or  acts  of  the  legislature 
that  may  be  passed  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  every  civil  officer 
who  held  his  office  at  the  passing  of  the  said  ordinance,  shall 
take  the  said  oath,  before  or  at  the  time  when  in  the  execution 
of  his  office,  he  may  be  required  to  perform  any  duty  consequent 
upon,  or  in  any  wise  connected  with  the  said  ordinance,  or  any 
act  of  the  legislature  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  except  the 
administering'of  an  oath,  or  filing  a  certificate  under  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  military  officer 
who  held  his  office  at  the  passing  of  the  said  ordinance,  shall 
take  the  said  oath,  before  or  at  the  time  when  he  shall  be  called 
into  service  under  any  act  of  the  legislature  passed  in  pursuance 
of  the  said  ordinance,  or  for  carrying  the  same  into  effect. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  governor  may, 
whenever  in  his  opinion  the  public  interests  demand  it,  by  pro- 
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elamation,  require  all  or  any  particular  officers,  civil  or  military, 
within  the  state,  or  within  any  particular  district  thereof,  to  take 
the  said  oath  within  not  less  than  one  week  from  the  publication 
of  the  proclamation,  in  the  district  in  which  such  officer  may 
he,  and  such  officer  shall  take  the  oath  within  the  time  required 
In  the  said  proclamation, and  on  refusal,  neglect,  or  omission  to 
do  so  by  any  such  officer,  his  office  shall  be  vacated. 

In  the  senate  house,  the  twentieth  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  bundled  and  thirty-two, 
and  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  ot'  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

HENRY  DEAS,  president  of  the  senate. 
HENRY  L.  PINOKNEY,  speaker  of  the  H.  of  R. 
Secretary  of  state's  office,  Columbia,  Dec.  29,  1832. 

A  true  copy  from  the  manuscript  N.  A.  on  rile  in  this  office. 
Examined  and  certified  hv 

JOHN  T.  SEIBELS,  deputy  see'ry  of  state. 
— .••►»e  @  ©<*••— 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  CONVENTIONS. 

We  have,  very  much  at  length,  noticed  the  proceedings,  both 
■of  the  state  convention,  which  resulted  in  passing  the  ordinance 
—and  of  the  union  convention,  assembled  to  shew  the  dissent  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  and  by  way  of 
.protest  against  the  ordinance,  &c. 

The  address  of  the  former  to  the  people  of  the  state,  and  the 
•general  report  of  the  latter,  have  not  been  inserted.  The  first 
is  very  long,  and  the  closing  paragraphs  are  fully  sufficient  to 
shew  its  temper— the  latter  is  more  brief,  and  is  recorded  at 
length:  and  with  these  we  hope  relief  to  our  pages  against  the 
"oppressions"  of  the  nullifiers  of  South  Carolina;  but  we  could 
not  neglect  to  make  a  registry  of  their  doings. 

Closing  paragraphs  of  the  address  of  the  stale  convention  of  S. 

Carolina  to  the  people  of  the  state. 

Fellow  citizens— Ilia  our  honest  and  firm  belief,  that  nullifi- 
cation will  preserve,  and  not  destroy  this  union.  But  we  should 
regret  to  conceal  from  you  that  if  congress  should  not  be  ani- 
mated with  a  patriotic  and  liberal  feeling  in  this  conjuncture, 
they  can  give  to  this  controversy  what  issue  they  please.  Ad- 
mit then  that  there  is  risk  of  a  serious  conflict  with  the  federal 
government.  We  know  no  better  way  to  avoid  the  chance  of 
hostile  measures  in  our  opponents,  than  to  evince  a  readiness 
to  meet  danger,  come  from  what  quarter  it  will.  We  should 
think  that  the  American  revolution  was  indeed  to  little  purpose, 
if  a  consideration  of  this  kind,  were  to  deter  our  people  from 
Asserting  their  sovereign  rights.  That  revolution,  it  is  well 
known,  was  not  entered  into  by  our  southern  ancestors  from 
any  actual  oppression  which  the  people  suffered.  It  was  a  con- 
test waged  for  principle,  emphatically  for  principle.  The  ca 
iarwities  of  revolution,  strife  and  civil  war,  were  fairly  presented 
to  the  illustrious  patriots  of  those  times,  which  tried  the  souls 
of  men.  The  alternative  was  either  to  remain  dependent  co- 
lonies in  hopeless  servitude,  or  to  become  free,  sovereign  and 
independent  states.  To  attain  such  a  distinguished  rank  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  there  was  but  one  path,  and  that  the 
path  of  glory— the  crowning  glorv  of  being  accounted  worthy  of 
all  suffering,  and  of  embracing  all  the  calamities  of  a  protracted 
war  abroad,  and  of  domestic  evils  at  home,  rather  than  to  sur- 
render their  liberties,  the  result  of  their  labors  is  known  to  the 
world,  through  the  flood  of  light  which  that  revolution  has  shed 
upon  the  science  of  government,  and  the  rights  of  man— in  the 
•'LESSON  it  has  taught  the  oppressor,  and  in  the  example  it 
has  afforded  to  the  oppressed"— in  the  invigoration  of  the  spirit 
of  freedom  every  where,  and  in  the  amelioration  it  is  producing 
in  the  social  order  of  mankind. 

Inestimable  are  the  blessings  of  that  well  regulated  freedom, 
which  permits  man  to  direct  bis  labors  and  his  enterprise  to  the 
pursuit  or  branch  of  industry  to  which  he  conceives  nature  has 
qualified  him,  unmolested  by  avarice  enthroned  in  power.— 
Such  was  the  freedom  for  which  South  Carolina  Struggled  when 
a  dependent  colony.  Such  is  the  freedom  of  which  she  once 
tasted  as  the  first  fruit  of  that  revolutionary  triumph  which  she 
assisted  to  achieve.  Such  is  the  freedom  she  reserved  to  her- 
self on  entering  into  the  league.  Such  is  the  freedom  of  which 
she  has  been  deprived,  and  to  which  she  must  be  restored,  if 
a  u01"^6!??  b<:  worth  Preserving,  or  the  spirit  of  her  Laurens 
and  her  Gadsden  has  not  fled  forever  from  our  bosoms.  It  is  in 
■yam  to  fell  South  Carolina  that  she  can  look  to  any  administra- 
tion of  the  federal  government  for  the  protection  of  her  sovereign 

^^td1rCW  °.f  h(il Bolrthem  w*w«8-  Where  the  fountain 
IS  so  polluted,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  stream  will  again 
be  pure.  The  protection  to  which  in  all  representative  <rovern- 
ments  the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  look,  to  wit"the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  governors  to  the  governed,  has  proved  nerve- 
less and  {llasory— under  such  a  system,  nothing  but  a  radical  re- 
form in  our  political  institutions  can  preserve  this  union  It  is 
full  time  that  we  should  know  what  rights  we  have  under  the 
iederal  constitution,  and  more  especially  ought  we  to  know 
whether  we  are  to  live  under  a  consolidated  government  or 
a  confederacy  of  states— whether  the  states  be  sovereign  ortlieir 
local  legislatures  be  mere  corporations.  A  fresh  understanding  of 
the  bargain  we  deem  absolutely  necessary.  No  mode  can  bedevis 
ed  by  which  a  -dispute  enn  be  referred  to  the  source  of  all  power 
hut  by  some  one  state  taking  the  lead  in  the  great  enterprise  of 
reform.  Till  some  one  southern  state  tenders  to  the  federal  go- 
vernment an  issue,  it  will  continue  to  have  its  "appetite  in- 
creased by  what  it  feeds  on."  History  admonishes  us  that 
Killer*  never  have  the  forecast  to  substitute  in    good  time   re- 


form for  revolution.  They  forget  that  it  is  always  more  de- 
sirable that  the  just  claims  of  the  governed  should  break  in  on 
them  "through  well  contrived  and  well  disposed  windows,  not 
through  flaws  and  breaches,  through  the  yawning  chasms  of 
their  own  ruin."  One  state  must  under  the  awful  prospects 
before  us,  throw  herself  into  the  breach  in  this  great  struggle  for 
constitutional  freedom.  There  is  no  other  mode  of  awakening 
the  attention  of  the  co-states  to  grievances  which  if  suffered  to 
accumulate  must  dismember  the  union.  It  has  fallen  to  our  lot 
fellow  citizens  first  to  quit  our  trenches.  Let  us  go  on  to  the 
assault  with  cheerful  hearts  and  undaunted  minds. 

Fellow-citizens,  the  die  is  now  cast.  We  have  solemnly  re- 
solved on  the  course  which  it  becomes  our  beloved  state  to  pur- 
sue—we have  resolved  that  until  these  abuses  shall  be  reformed, 
NO  MORE  TAXES  SHALL  BE  PAID  HERE.  "Millions  for 
defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute."  And  now  we  call  upon  our 
citizens,  native  and  adopted,  to  prepare  for  the  crisis,  and  to 
meet  it  as  becomes  men  and  freemen.  We  call  upon  all  classes 
and  all  parties  to  forget  their  former  differences,  and  to  unite  in 
a  solemn  determination  never  to  abandon  this  contest  until  such 
a  change  be  effected  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  that  all  the  citi- 
zens of  this  confederacy  shall  participate  equally  in  the  benefits 
and  burdens  of  the  government.  To  this  solemn  duty  we  now 
invoke  you  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred  and  valuable  to  man. 
We  invoke  you  in  the  name  of  that  liberty  which  has  been  ac- 
quired by  you  from  an  illustrious  ancestry  and  which  it  is  your 
duty  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  the  most  distant  generations.  We 
invoke  you  in  the  name  of  that  constitution  which  you  profess 
to  venerate,  and  of  that  union  which  you  arc  all  desirous  to  per- 
petuate. By  the  reverence  you  bear  to  these  your  institutions — 
by  all  the  love  you  hear  to  liberty— by  the  detestation  you  have 
for  servitude— by  all  the  abiding  memorials  of  your  past  glories 
— by  the  proud  association  of  your  exalted  and  your  common 
triumphs  in  the  first  and  greatest  of  revolutions— by  the  force  of 
all  those  sublime  truths  which  that  event  has  inculcated  amongst 
the  nations— by  the  noble  flame  of  republican  enthusiasm  which 
warms  your  bosoms,  we  conjure  you  in  this  mighty  struggle  to 
give  your  hearts  and  souls  and  minds  to  your  injured  and  op- 
pressed state,  and  to  support  her  cause  publicly  and  privately, 
with  your  opinions,  your  prayers  and  your  actions.  If  appeals 
such  as  these  prove  unavailing,  we  then  COMMAND  YOUR 
OBEDIENCE  to  the  laws  and  the  authorities  of  the  state  by  a 
title  which  none  can  gainsay.  We  demand  it  by  that  allegiance 
which  is  reciprocal  with  the  protection  you  have  received  from 
the  state.  We  admit  of  no  obedience  to  any  authority,  which 
shall  conflict  with  that  primary  allegiance,  which  every  citizen 
owes  to  the  state  of  his  birth  or  his  adoption.  There  is  not,  nor 
has  there  ever  been  "any  direct  or  immediate  allegiance  between 
the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  and  the  federal  government.  The 
relation  between  them  is  through  the  state."  South  Carolina 
having  entered  into  the  constitutional  compact,  as  a  separate, 
independent,  political  community,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
has  the  right  to  declare  an  unconstitutional  act  of  congress,  null 
and  void — after  her  sovereign  declaration  that  the  act  shall  not 
be  enforced  within  her  limits,  "such  a  declaration  is  obligatory 
on  her  citizens.  As  far  as  its  citizens  are  concerned,  the  clear 
right  of  the  state  is  to  declare  the  extent  of  the  obligation." — 
This  declaration  once  made,  the  citizen  has  no  course,  but  TO 
OBEY.  If  he  refuses  obedience,  so  as  to  bring  himself  under 
•  isure  of  his  only  and  lawful  sovereign,  and  within  the 
severe  pains  and  penalties,  which  by  her  high  sovereign  power, 
the  legislature  will  not  fail  to  provide  in  her  self  defence,  the 
fault  and  the  folly  must  be  his  own. 

And  now,  fellow  citizens,  having  discharged  the  solemn  duty 
to  which  we  have  been  summoned,  in  a  crisis,  big  with  the  most 
important  results  to  the  liberties,  peace,  safety  and  happiness  of 
this  once  harmonious  but  mw  distracted  confederacy,  we  com- 
mend our  cause  to  the  GreatThsposer  of  events,  whom  (if  he  has 
not  already  for  some  inscrutable  purposes  of  his  own,  decreed 
otherwise)  will  smile  on  the  efforts  of  truth  and  justice.  We 
know  that  "unless  the  Lord  kcepeth  the  city,  the  watchman 
waketh  but  in  vain;"  but  relying  as  we  do,  in  this  controversy, 
on  the  purity  of  our  motives  and  the  honor  of  our  ends,  we  make 
this  appeal  with  all  the  confidence,  which  in  times  of  trial  and 
difficulty,  ought  to  inspire  the  breast,  of  the  patriot  and  the 
christian.  Fellow-citizens,  DO  YOUR  DUTY  TO  YOUR 
COUNTRY  AND  LEAVE  THE  CONSEQUENCES  TO  GOD. 

The  union  papers  of  South  Carolina  havine  spoken  slichtlv  of 
the  replevin  law,  inserted  in  page  327,  the  nullifying  organ, 'the 
"Mercury,"  said — 

AVe  do  not  believe  that  any  federal  officer  will  dare  attempt  to 
put  himself  in  opposition  to  our  state  laws.  Our  remedy  will 
go  on  peaceably  through  our  courts;  and  committing  no  act  of 
violence  ourselves,  even  Andrew  Jackson  will  be  unable  to 
make  a  pretext  for  commencing  a  battle.  We  will  not  give  him 
a  chance  to  fight  us.  He  may  make  faces  and  shake  his  fist  and 
snap  his  fingers  at  us  as  much  as  he  pleases,  we'll  walk  into  the 
court  house  and  leave  him  bullyine  on  the  green. 

We  have  told  him  candidly  that  if  he  attempts  force,  by  hloek- 
ading  our  harbor,  or  otherwise  cutting  off  our  trade,  we  will 
secede— and  if  he  resolves  to  fijrht  us  out  of  the  right  of  seces- 
sion, why  on  that  score  he'll  find  more  states  in  his  way  than 
he  expected  to  meet.  ****** 

By  the  ordinance,  not  only  all  bonds  given  after  the  1st  of 
February, but  am,  bonds  for  duties  NOW  in  the  custom 
house,  cannot  be  enforced  after  the  first  of  February.  If  the 
merchant  pay  the  duties  after  that  day,  he  can  recover  them 
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back  with  interest  by  action  of  assumpsit.  If  he  refuse  pay- 
ment, the  collector  cannot  sell  his  property  for  the  duties,  the 
sale  would  be  illegal,  and  the  titles  given  by  the  marshal  good 
for  nothing.  Nor  could  lie  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  without 
being  forthwith  set  at  liberty  by  habeas  corpus,  and  with  the 
right  of  suing  for  damage's,  [f  in  any  violent  resistance  of  the 
sheriff  of  the  state,  he  or  his  posse  should  kill  a  federal  officer, 
or  his  assistant,  it  would  be  justifiable  homicide.  If,  on  the  Other 
hand,  the  opposers  of  our  law  should  tilt  a  sheriff,  or  other  citi- 
zen, engaged  in  enforcing  it,  the  offender  would  be  guilty  of  mur- 
der, and  be  executed  as  a  felon. 

The  remedy  strikes  us  as  tolerably  efficient.  If  we  are  asked 
why  the  legislature  has  not  formally  enacted  penalties  for  such 
citizens  as  shall  take  arms  against  the  state;  the  reply  is,  that  it 
was  unnecessary — no  new  law  is  required  to  punish  traitors, 
and  we  trust  that  the  cases  of  treason  will  at  the  worst  be  very 
few.  The  state  will  protect  herself.  She  is  not  so  weak  as  she 
is  thought  to  be  by  those  of  her  citizens  who  owe  paramount 
allegiance  to  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey. 

—  ..«©©©+«• — 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  UNION  CONVENTION. 
The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  union  and  state  rights  con- 
vention now  assembled  at  Columbia,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  ordinance  of  nullification,  and  certain  resolutions  of  the 
union  party  in  relation  thereto: 

The  documents  which  have  been  referred  to  your  committee, 
disclose  the  character  of  nullification,  and  the  spirit  and  senti- 
ments of  the  union  party.  And  your  committee  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  the  progress  of  nullification  has  amply 
justified  the  friends  of  the  union  in  denouncing  it  as  revolution- 
ary, and  destructive  of  liberty. 

The  ordinance  of  the  state  convention  has  presented  the  doc- 
trine to  the  world  in  all  its  deformity;  stripped  of  the  thin  veil' 
of  sophistry  which  formerly  covered  its  revolting  features.  The 
provisions  of  this  ordinance,  as  respects  the  relations  between 
the  state  and  the  United  States,  are  too  revolutionary  to  be  mis- 
taken. The  laws  of  the  union  are  no  longer  to  be  enforced  in 
South  Carolina.  The  cognizance  of  cases  in  which  the  United 
States  are  a  party,  is  withdrawn  from  the  federal  and  given  to 
the  state  tribunals.  In  those  tribunals  every  judge  and  juror  is 
to  be  sworn  to  decide  against  the  United  States.  The  25th  sec- 
tion of  the  judiciary  act  is  nullified — and  having  thus  in  effect 
precluded  the  federal  government  from  the  civil  tribunals,  the 
ordinance  further  declares,  that  if  congress  or  the  federal  execu- 
tive should  proceed  in  any  other  way  than  through  those  tribu- 
nals, the  state  will  secede  from  the  union.  The  first  blow  is 
struck  with  a  declaration  that  any  retaliatory  measure  shall  be 
followed  by  a  formal  secession.  No  hardihood  of  assertion  will 
be  found  equal  to  the  task  of  reconciling  this  ordinance  with 
the  professions  of  those  who  have  taught  the  people  that  nulli- 
fication is  a  peaceful  constitutional  remedy.  It  is  not  only 
revolutionary  but  essentially  belligerent.  The  natural  conse- 
quences are  civil  war  and  disunion — and  the  mere  possibility 
that  is  left  of  averting  this  catastrophe,  in  no  degree  alters  the 
character  of  the  measure.  For  so  the  occupation  of  territory, 
or  the  issuing  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  might  end  in 
submission  to  the  demands  of  the  assailant,  and  terror  supply 
the  place  of  arms;  but  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  these  are  hostile 
enterprises.  How  they  will  be  received  and  met  by  the  general 
government  we  will  not  anticipate,  but  we  cannot  regard  the 
threatened  destruction  of  a  mild  and  rational  system  of  liberty, 
without  apprehensions  of  the  keenest  anxiety. 

If  nullification  is  revolutionary  and  hostile  to  the  general  go- 
vernment—in relation  to  the  union  pa^ty  it  betrays  all  the  fea- 
tures of  an  odious  tyranny,  and  evinces  that  its  progress  will  he 
as  fatal  to  liberty  as  it  is  to  the  federal  constitution.  But  another 
step  of  the  dominant  party  is  wanting  to  put  the  friends  of  the 
union,  so  far  as  the  state  authorities  are  concerned,  entirely  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  law.  It  was  only  necessary  to  declare 
that  the  test  oath  should  be  taken  by  every  individual,  and  that 
a  refusal  to  do  so,  should  constitute  a  forfeiture  of  life  or  goods, 
as  they  have  declared  that  it  shall  be  taken  by  every  officer, 
under  pain  of  a  forfeiture  of  office,  without  trial,  and  upwards  of 
17,000  voters  would  have  been  at  once  exposed  to  a  sweeping 
outlawry.  Nor  would  there  be  the  smallest  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  the  two  cases,  as  there  is  no  more  color  of  justice 
or  of  right  in  depriving  any  one  of  an  office  against  the  teims  on 
which  it  was  granted,  and  without  trial,  than  in  depriving  him, 
in  the  same  manner,  of  his  life  or  of  his  estate.  The  conven- 
tion have  assumed  to  do  this,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  above 
the  constitution  and  the  law,  which  is  a  tyrannical  exercise  of 
a  despotic  power.  The  power  is  despotic,  because  it  submits  to 
no  rule;  and  it  is  tyrannical,  because  the  act  which  it  requires 
of  the  citizen  is  contrary  to  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  libertv  of  the 
citizen  is  doubly  guarded.  Not  only  are  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  authorities  distributed,  as  in  all  free  govern- 
ments, between  different  departments;  but  the  civil  power  itself 
is  still  further  restrained  by  being  divided  between  two  govern- 
ments—state and  federal— to  the  total  exclusion  of  that  mad 
and  arrogant  domination,  which  knows  no  limits  but  its  own 
will.  But  the  inestimable  securities  of  a  system  thus  emphati- 
cally established  to  maintain  justice — give  rise  to  corresponding 
duties;  and  when  power  encroaches  upon  power,  the  same  in- 
stitutions which  serve  the  cause  of  liberty,  are  made  to  agcra- 
vate  the  evils  which  tyranny  imposes.  No  o  ic  denies  the  om- 
nipotence of  parliament;  because  it  is  an  established  principle 


of  the  British  constitution.  But  the  omnipotence  of  the  state  of 
South  Carolina  is  announced  for  the  first  time,  by  the  rescript  of 
the  convention,  in  language  as  new  as  it  is  imperious.  No  man 
can  take  the  oath  which  the  convention  requires,  but  he  that 
believes  the  constitution  to  be  a  rope  of  sand,  and  the  alterna- 
tive is  between  violating  his  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and 
disobeying  the  menacing  commands  of  the  state  authorities. 

Whether  we  are  bound  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  the  tie  of  allegiance,  depends  upon  the  fact  of  being 
citizens  of  the  United  States — and,  those  who  deny  any  such 
allegiance,  are  driven  to  the  extremity  of  contending,  either 
that  the  federal  union  is  no  government,  or  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  has  no  citizens.  But  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  government,  is  to  reject  truth  altogether,  and  a  govern- 
ment without  citizens  or  subjects,  is  a  solecism  in  language 
which  renders  exposure  unnecessary.  And  if  there  be  any  legal 
tie  between  the  citizen  and  the  general  government,  a  conven- 
tion of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  can  no  more  dissolve  or 
release  it,  than  the  legislature;  for  whatever  be  their  power 
over  the  constitution  of  the  state,  they  cannot  alter  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  The  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion are  indeed  entirely  anomalous.  The  proper  function  of  a 
convention  is  to  organise  government,  and  establish  institutions 
for  securing  the  great  principles  of  liberty  and  justice;  but  they 
have  in  fact  trampled  on  the  constitution  of  the  state  without 
altering  it.  They  have  not  devised  constitutional  rules  for  the 
action  of  the  state  government,  but  authorised  and  commanded 
a  violation  of  those  rules  which  have  hitherto  been  held  sacred. 
And  their  ordinance  resembles  more  the  proclamation  of  a  mo- 
narch ordering  and  commanding  his  will  to  be  done  in  certain 
matters,  executive,  legislative  and  judicial,  than  an  act  intended 
to  settle  the  principles  of  a  free  government. 

If  the  federal  government  was  at  an  end,  the  provisions  of 
the  ordinance,  however  unjust  and  severe,  might  be  lawful,  but 
as  long  as  the  state  is  a  member  of  the  union,  as  long  as  we  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  an  act  like  that  passed  by  the 
convention,  is  the  assumption  of  power  against  law  and  right. 
The  ordinance  is  therefore  nothing  more  than  the  declaration  of 
the  will  and  determination  of  the  ruling  powers  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  which  our  obedience  is  commanded  in  the  language  of 
despotism. 

Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  these  proceedings  are  formally  a  se- 
cession from  the  union,  and  justifiable  as  a  resort  to  the  princi- 
ple of  resistance.  For  in  fact  the  people  have  been  induced  to 
give  their  sanction  to  nullification  upon  the  most  solemn  as- 
surance of  its  being  a  conservative,  not  a  revolutionary  mea- 
sure. Can  any  man  pretend  to  say  that  the  sense  of  the  good 
people  of  this  state  has  ever  been  taken  upon  the  question  of 
secession?  And  can  there  be  a  deception  more  gross  than  to 
rend  this  confederate  republic  into  fragments,  and  set  up  the 
bloody  flag  of  anarchy,  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining  the 
union,  and  prosecuting  a  redress  of  grievances  in  a  peaceful 
manner;  By  the  same  rule  they  might  have  sold  the  state  into  fo- 
reign bondage,  or  delivered  us  up  to  the  colonial  yoke  from  which 
we  were  freed  by  the  united  arms  and  counsels  of  America. 
And  is  there  no  duty  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  to  cling  to  thu 
defence  of  the  constitution,  when  its  pillars  arc  shaken?  Can 
it  bo  possible  that,  all  the  defences  of  freedom  shall  be  surren- 
dered with  tame  indifference  to  the  first  enemy  that  surprises 
the  garrison?  No,  the  defence  of  the  constitution  is  the  defence 
of  liberty  itself; si  duty  from  which  no  man  can  excuse  himself, 
on  account  of  the  arduous  nature  of  the  service.  The  people 
have  been  misled — they  have  listened  too  easily  to  those  who 
"prophecy  smooth  things  to  them;"  and  now  to  warn  them  of 
their  danger,  to  speak  unwelcome  truths,  and  show  how  in- 
finitely the  dangers  of  nullification  exceed  the  importance  of  the 
evils  for  which  it  is  proposed  as  a  remedy,  is  an  arduous  duty, 
but  one  to  which  no  real  lover  of  his  country  can  hesitate  to  de- 
vote himself.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  exasperation  of  the 
people  will  moderate,  and  that  they  will  consider  the  question 
of  secession  with  more  calmness,  seeing  that  the  great  excite- 
ment which  now  prevails,  arises  principally  from  a  theoretical 
dispute.  The  new  theory  of  the  South  Carolina  politicians,  that 
the  producer  pays  the  duty,  has  had  more  influence  in  provok- 
ing the  public  mind,  than  all  other  causes  put  together.  It  will 
be  a  most  melancholy  fact,  if  a  plan  of  rational  constitutional 
government,  which  has  done  so  much,  and  promises  so  fair  for 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  should  fall  a  sacrifice  to  a  specula- 
tion, and  to  an  erroneous  speculation.  That  the  idea  is  erro- 
neous, and  that  the  error  is  easily  detected,  will  be  seldom  de- 
nied except  by  those  who  have  adopted  the  doctrine  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith. 

The  argument  is  that  the  planter  is  the  producer  of  the  mer- 
chandise for  which  his  crop  is  destined  to  be  exchanged.  And  the 
fallacy  of  the  opinion  consists  in  considering  the  merchant  as 
the  agent  of  the  planter.  It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  planteristhe  agent  of  the  merchant.  If  there  were  no  duties 
on  foreign  manufactures,  the  planter  would  sell  his  crop  as  he 
now  does,  and  for  no  greater  price.  The  merchant  would 
sell  his  goods  for  a  profit  as  he  does  now;  but  as  some  goods 
would  come  into  market  at  less  cost,  having  no  duty  to  pay, 
the  price  would  be  less— and  in  this  way  the  planter,  in  com- 
mon with  every  other  consumer,  would  gain;  but  he  would 
have  no  more  inducement  to  turn  merchant  then  because  goods 
would  be  cheap,  than  to  do  so  now,  because  they  are  high.  The 
possession  of  cotton  has  no  more  tendency  to  make  one  a  mer- 
chant than  the  possession  of  so  much  money,  or  any  thing  else 
that  may  be  sold  or  exchanged.     If  the  protecting  duties  were 
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abolished,  the  European  merchant  would  bring  more  goods  to 
Charleston,  and  the  northern  merchant  less;  but  free  trade 
would  no  more  convert  planters  into  merchants,  than  the  re- 
strictive system  into  manufacturers.  In  the  same  way,  by  as- 
suming that  the  merchant,  is  the  agent  of  the  planter,  the  con- 
clusion is  drawn  that  a  duty  on  imports  is  equal  to  a  duty  on 
exports.  It  is  true  that  it  a  "person  under  the  protecting  system 
were  to  pay  an  export  duty  on  his  cotton,  and  import  his  goods 
duty  free — the  result  would  be  the  same  as  if  the  duty  had  been 
paid  on  the  goods.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  a  duty  on  im 
ports  is  equivalent  to  a  duty  on  exports;  tor  in  t!i«  case  suppqs 
ed,  the  cotton,  though  taxed,  is  sold  as  if  it  was  free— and  the 
goods  free  as  if  the  protecting  duty  had  been  actually  levied 
upon  them. 

But  if  the  system  was  changed,  and  exports  were  taxed,  and 
goods  admitted  duty  free,  cotton  would  fall  in  price  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  dutv  imposed;  and  goods  would  be  cheaper  in  pro- 
portion to  the  duty  taken  off.  In  the  fall  of  cotton  the  planter 
would  sustain  the  whole  burthen,  but  the  gain  arising  from 
cheap  goods  he  would  only  share  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. The  objections  to  the  protecting  system  are  abundantly 
sufficient  to  justify  vigorous  and  unceasing  opposition— but  to 
regard  them  as  a  justification  of  revolution,  amounts  to  the 
wildest  extravagance  of  opinion.  Should  we  be  called  abettors 
of  the  tariff  because  we  are  unwilling  to  overturn  the  govern 
ment?  With  as  much  reason  may  the  lawgiver  be  reproached 
with  the  encouragement  of  crime,  because  every  offence  is  not 
visited  with  the  last  severity  of  the  law. 

Our  obedience  has  been  challenged  to  nullification  as  a  duty 
to  the  state  which  protection  imposes.  We  acknowledge  the 
principle  in  all  things  lawful,  and  shall  not  forcibly  obstruct  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  state,  as  long  as  we  are  protected 
by  the  laws.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  we  owe  a-ll  allegiance 
exclusively  to  the  state;  or  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  state 
alone  for  protection.  We  have  been  protected  by  the  United 
States  in  peace  and  in  war.  Nor  is  the  union  less  efficient  in 
the  protection  of  the  citizen,  though  it  operates  silently,  by  pre- 
venting those  scenes  of  proscription,  confiscation  and  new 
made  treasons,  of  which  till  now  we  have  happily  been  igno- 
rant;  and  of  which  indeed  we  never  heard  till  the  union  itself 
was  in  danger.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  good 
people  of  this  state  approve  of  secession,  or  meditate  violence 
against  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  union  party.  We  shall  there- 
fore not  interfere  to  prevent  the  legislative  regulations  of  nulli- 
fication from  being  executed  by  such  constitutional  and  peace- 
able means  as  the  authorities  may  be  able  to  employ:  Protesting 
always  against  their  injustice,  and  invoking  always  in  our  be- 
half the  reason  of  our  fellow  citizens  and  their  natural  detesta- 
tion of  tyranny:  Nor  shall  we  be  driven  from  the  position  of 
peaceable  citizens,  by  any  thing  short  of  intolerable  oppression. 
Your  committee  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
protest  and  remonstrance  herewith  reported.  [Published  in  the 
Register,  of  29th  December  last.] 

LEGISLATURE  OF1  MAINE. 

EXTRACT    FROM    GOV.  SMITH'S    MESSAGE    OF   JAN.  4. 

I  have  received  from  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  a  copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  a  convention  of  the  people  of  that  state; 
which,  agreeably  to  the  request  therein  expressed,  1  herewith 
lay  before  you  for  your  consideration.  By  these  documents  it 
appears  that  the  convention  being  of  opinion  that  the  tariff  laws 
are  unconstitutional  and  void,  has  declared  the  determination  of 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  to  resist  the  execution  of  those 
laws,  and  if  the  general  government  should  attempt  by  force  to 
carry  them  into  effect,  the  convention  has  further  declared  that 
the  people  of  that  state  will  henceforth  consider  themselves  ab- 
solved from  all  obligation  to  maintain  or  preserve  their  political 
connection  with  the  people  of  the  other  states,  and  will  forth- 
with proceed  to  organize  a  separate  government. 

I  consider  it  due  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  nation,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  legislature  and  the 
people  of  this  state  should  be  fully  expressed  in  relation  to  these 
extraordinary  proceedings.  It  is  also  important  that  those  who 
at  present  constitute  a  majority  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
ehould  be  correctly  informed  how  far  they  may  calculate,  in 
their  measures  of  nullification  and  disunion,  upon  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  other  sections  of  the  union. 

Attached  as  the  people  of  this  state  are,  to  the  constitution 
and  union  of  the  states,  which  were  formed  by  the  exertions  and 
patriotism  of  our  fathers,  and  under  which  this  favored  country 
has  attained  to  such  unparalleled  happiness  and  prosperity,  we 
cannot  but  view  with  the  deepest  sorrow  and  regret,  any  ap- 
proach towards  a  violation  of  that  constitution,  or  a  dissolution 
of  the  bonds  which  have  hitherto  so  happily  connected  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  our  extensive  republic.  Should  the  citizens 
of  South  Carolina  feel  aggrieved  by  the  operation  of  laws,  which 
they  believe  to  be  unconstitutional  and  oppressive,  there  are 
many  modes  of  redress  to  which,  legally  and  without  a  violation 
of  the  constitution,  they  may  have  recourse.  They  can  appeal 
to  the  supreme  judiciary  of  the  United  Sfites,  which,  by  the  ex 
press  consent  of  South  Carolina  as  well  as  of  the  other  states,  is 
constituted  a  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  questions  arising  under 
the  constitution;  or  if  the  constitution  is  found  to  be  imperfect 
and  not  to  promote  the  objects  intended  by  its  adoption,  it.  con 
tains  within  itself  provisions  of  amendment,  which  by  means  of 
a  convention  of  the  states,  may  peaceably  remedy  the  evils  com- 
plained of;  or  if  neither  of  these  means  of  redress  should  afford 
relief,  they  might  with  confidence  have  relied  upon  the  justice  of 


their  country,  and  the  progress  of  enlightened  public  sentiment, 
which  will  never  suffer  any  portion  or  individual  of  this  free 
community  to  be  unduly  burthened,  or  deprived  of. privileges  es- 
sential to  their  happiness  and  prosperity.  Jt  was  therefore  to 
have  been  hoped  that  patriotism  and  public  duty  would  have 
induced  those  citizens  of  South  Carolina  to  have  sought  in  a  le- 
gal manner  for  the  repeal  or  amendment  of  the  laws  to  which 
they  object,  without  having  recourse  to  measures,  which,  if  not 
abandoned,  may  involve  that  hitherto  happy  and  patriotic  state 
in  ail  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 

Though  in  common  with  our  brethren  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  rest  of  the  United  States,  we  are  experiencing  many  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  system  for  the  protection  of  American 
manufactures,  yet  as  citizens  of  a  republican  government,  we 
hold  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  patriotism  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
the  majority  constitutionally  declared;  and  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  the  citizens  of  this  state,  without  distinction,  will 
cordially  respond  to  the  just  and  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  re- 
cent proclamation  of  the  president,  and  that  those  measures  of 
resistance  which  bid  defiance  to  the  constitution  and  laws,  and 
have  for  their  object  a  dissolution  of  the  government  and  union 
of  the  United  States,  will  receive  the  most  decided  disapproba- 
tion of  every  individual,  who  glories  in  the  name  of  an  American 
citizen. 

In  this  alarming  crisis  of  our  national  affairs,  we  cannot  but 
rejoice  that  the  executive  department  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, sustained  as  it  is  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people,  has  announced  its  determination  to  support  and  carry 
into  effect  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  On 
the  prudence  and  moderation,  as  well  as  on  the  eneray  and  de- 
cision of  our  patriotic  chief  magistrate,  aided  by  the  united  wis- 
dom of  the  national  councils,  our  country  can  confidently  rely 
for  the  settlement  of  this  unhappy  controversy,  peaceably  if  it 
be  possible,  or  for  the  adoption  of  those  measures  which  may 
be  necessary  to  preserve,  at  all  events,  the  integrity  of  the  union. 

It  would  have  afforded  me  much  satisfaction  to  have  been 
enabled  to  inform  you  that  the  question  respecting  our  north 
eastern  boundary,  had  been  satisfactorily  settled.  It  is  still 
pending  under  the  control  of  the  general  government.  The 
award  of"  the  arbiter  having  been  considered  not  obligatory,  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  have  advised  the  president  to  open 
a  new  negotiation  with  his  Britannic  majesty's  government  for 
the  ascertainment  of  the  boundary  according  to  the  treaty  of 
1783. 

That  the  territory  in  dispute  is  within  the  limits  of  Maine,  ac- 
cording to  the  boundaries  as  established  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  is 
too  obvious  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  and  in  all  the  proceedings  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  the  position  that  the  United  States  have 
not  the  power  by  the  federal  constitution  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  the  territory  of  a  state  without  its  consent,  has  never  for  a 
moment  been  lost  sight  of  or  abandoned  by  the  government  of 
this  state.  This  position  has  in  effect  at  different  times  been  ad- 
mitted by  the  executive  department  of  the  general  government. 
We  have  reason,  therefore  to  expert  that  by  the  contemplated 
negotiation  this  question  may  be  finally  settled  without  in- 
volving the  peace  of  the  nation,  and  in  a  manner  that  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  constitutional  rights  of  this  state. 

Among  other  things,  governor  Smith  states  that  during  the 
:  }■} ■!.  1.71  acres  of  the  public  lauds  of  the  state  had  been 
sold  i'or  .w99,190— or  at  the  rate  of  80  cents  an  acre,  chiefly  in 
small  lots,  for  actual  settlement.  He  says  that  the  intercourse 
with  Canada  is  increasing,  and  recommends  a  further  repair  of 
the  Canada  road;  that  by  tin:  last  returns,  the  militia  of  the  state 
amounts  to  40,006  men, — not  including  seven  companies  from 
which  no  returns  had  been  received.  That  the  receipts  into  the 
state  treasury  were  140,033  dollars,  exclusive  of  securities  on 
account  of  the  lands  sold,  and  the  payment  140,402,  including 
25,000  dollars  paid  towards  the  extinguishment  of  the  state  debt 
—the  present  amount  of  which  is  only  43,000  dollars. 


LEGISLATURE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
Rxtracts  from  gov.  Lincoln's  messa^n. 

"It  is  but  a  narrow  view  of  the  true  policy  of  the  protecting 
system,  to  regard  it  only  in  connection  with  the  arbitrary  and 
every  varying  arrangements  of  men  in  the  pursuits  of  business, 
or  in  its  adventitious  influences  upon  the  local  interests  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  community.  In  its  origin,  it  was,  strictly 
a  governmental  measure.  The  revenue  which  it  has  produced, 
has  hitherto  been  wanted  for  a  purpose,  to  which  the  most  un- 
compromising anti  tariff  state  will  concede,  that  it  might  legi- 
timately be  applied.  The  debt  of  the  nation  is  not  even  yet  dis- 
charged, and,  hut  for  the  duties,  which  have,  either  incidentally 
or  from  intention  in  their  imposition,  afforded  encouragement  to 
manufactures,  would  have  now  remained,  to  depress,  with  a 
mill-stone's  weight,  the  struggling  energies  of  the  country.— 
Would  South  Carolina,  flunk  you,  have  consented,  for  its  ex- 
tinguishment, to  have  paid  by  direct  taxes,  the  constitutional 
equivalent  for  her  slave  representation?  And  with  what  better 
propriety  could  she  demand,  that  to  her  exemption  from  this 
conventional  proportion  of  the  public  burdens,  the  whole  re- 
venue of  the  government  should  be  raised  by  imposts,  without 
discrimination  as  to  objects,  favoring  in  some  degree  the  inte- 
rests of  the  non-slave-holding  states? 

"But  the  protecting  policy  is  to  be  sustained  on  higher  grounds 
than  the  advancement  of  any  local  objects.  Even  its  tendency 
to  encourage  domestic  industry,  and  thus  promote  the  prospe- 
rity and  happiness  of  the  people,  does  not  furnish  the  strongest 
argument  in  its  defence.    It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  true  na- 
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tional  independence.  It  will  enable  the  country  in  the  extrem- 
est  time  of  external  pressure,  to  rest  upon"  her  own  resources, 
to  disregard  the  commercial  restrictions  of  other  nations,  the 
cupidity  of  foreign  monopoly,  the  capriciousness  of  trans- atlan- 
tic  legislation.  It  will  clothe  her  armies  in  war,  and  furnish 
supplies,  occupation  and  necessary  support  to  her  people,  under 
every  emergency.  Let  those  who  have  heard,  as  has  been  heard, 
aye,  and  within  these  halls  too,  a  serious  argument,  eloquently 
urged,  against  the  improvident  prosecution  of  a  necessary  war, 
from  the  inability  of  the  country  to  supply  blankets  to  her  soldiers, 
estimate  the  genuineness  of  that  patriotism,  which  would  again 
render  an  attempt  to  vindicate  national  honor  justly  obnoxious 
to  such  an  objection.  If  there  be  not  enough  in  this  latter  con- 
sideration alone,  to  justify  a  tariff  for  protection,  then,  forth- 
with let  it  be  abandoned.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  policy  of 
encouraging  manufactures  by  protecting  duties,  has  of  late  been 
sustained,  by  the  almost,  universal  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
this  commonwealth,  and  is  defended  by  her  entire  representa- 
tion in  both  houses  of  congress. 

"It  was  not  originally  a  New  England  policy.  It  was  forced 
upon  Massachusetts— not  voluntarily  adopted  by  her.  As  re- 
cently as  18:24,  it  was  opposed  by  the  votes  of  all  her  delegates, 
save  one.  But  from  the  decision  of  that  time,  it  was  regarded 
as  the  established  policy  ofthe  nation,  and  has  been  acquiesced 
in  and  conformed  to.  in  all  the  arrangements  of  business,  until 
it  has  become  so  interwoven  with  the  pursuits  of  the  people, 
that  it  cannot  be  surrendered,  without  wide  spread  and  over- 
whelming ruin  to  the  most  valuable  public  interests.  The  course 
of  domestic  industry,  thus  directed  and  thus  encouraged  by  the 
government,  now  claims  support,  from  its  intrinsic  importance 
less  to  individuals  than  to  the  community,  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
tection— efficient  protection,  against  disastrous  competition  with 
foreign  workshops,  operated  by  the  power  of  accumulated  ca- 
pital" bearing  in  other  countries  upon  the  labor  of  an  oppressed 
and  starving  population.  If  beyond  this,  there  has  been  aught 
of  .patronage  or  bounty  in  the  measures  of  legislation,  prejudi- 
cial to  any  interest,  let  experience  and  discretion  apply  the  re- 
medy. This  is  a  principal  question,  which  an  inquiry  into  facts, 
rather  than  the  speculation  of  political  economists,  will  best  de- 
termine. The  citizens  of  the  "manufacturing  states,"  rugged 
as  may  be  their  soil,  would,  in  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  subdue  it 
to  the  hill-tops,  rather  than  seek,  through  a  claim  to  exclusive 
privileges,  peculiar  advantages  to  themselves,  to  the  denial  of 
an  equal  right,  in  their  southern  brethren,  to  participate  in  all 
the  sources  of  public  and  private  prosperity. 

"But  we  are  told,  'the  die  is  cast.'  Then  be  the  consequen- 
ces on  the  heads  of  those  who  have  recklessly  risked  all,  which 
is  dear  in  the  country,  upon  the  desperate  hazard  of  the  throw. 
The  government  is  the  birthright  of  every  citizen,  established  by 
the  wisdom  of  a  common  ancestry,  the  progenitors  of  the  pre- 
sent generation.  It  has  carried  the  nation  onward  to  a  height 
of  happiness  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Under 
the  old  confederacy  of  the  states,  separate  in  their  absolute  so- 
vereignty, it  was  weak  and  feeble,  and  incapable  of  self-preser- 
vation. Strength  and  prosperity  sprung  from  'a  more  perfect 
union.'  They  who  would  now  violate  this,  are  enemies  to  the 
peace  and  liberty  of  the  land.  Let  none  be  deceived.  Resist- 
ance  to  the  union  is  treason  against  the  people!  There  should 
no  longer  be  reserve  or  disguise  on  this  subject.  This  is  not  a 
time  for  indulgence  in  slothful  security.  The  political  watch- 
man, who  sounds  not  the  alarm  of  danger,  is  sleeping  on  his 
post,  or  already  has  betrayed  his  trust.  They  who  say  that  nul- 
lification may  be  made  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the 
union,  are  uneafe  guardians  of  the  public  weal.  They,  who 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  pursue  it  as  a  peaceable  remedy,  use 
but  the  mockery  of  words  to  conceal  the  true  character  of  ac- 
tions. Let  South  Carolina  be  conjured  to  pause,  yet  longer, 
before  she  strikes  the  parricidal  blow.  Opposition,  by  force,  to 
the  laws  of  the  general  government,  is  rebellion — from  which 
the  only  escape  is  in  revolution.  Let  her  not  lay  hold  of  the 
very  pillars  of  the  temple  of  freedom,  with  the  insane  purpose 
of  burying  the  country,  with  herself,  under  the  ruins  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  once  hallowed  edifice.  God  grant  that  better  counsels 
may  save  her! 

"It  is  consoling  to  turn  from  the  threatening  proceedings  of 
one  of  the  states,  to  the  patriotic  resolves  of  another.  Penn 
sylvania  has  trasmitted  also,  for  your  notice,  the  expression  of 
her  determination  to  stand  by  the  constitution  and  the  union. 
In  resolutions,  which  will  be  laid  before  you,  she  has  asserted 
the  supremacy  of  that  constitution,  and  of  the  laws  made  in 
pursuance  of  it,  over  any  pretension  of  reserved  authority  in  a 
state,  to  absolve  its  citizens  from  their  national  allegiance.  She 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  as  an  infraction  ofthe  vital 
principle  ofthe  confederation;  maintains  the  right  ofthe  general 
government  to  impose  duties  upon  imports,  and  to  collect  those 
duties  in  every  part  of  the  union;  and  proffers  the  aid  of  all  the 
means  in  her  power,  in  enforcing  the  laws,  and  in  sustaining  the 
chief  magistrate,  in  all  constitutional  measures  calculated  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  the  union  ofthe  states." 

— •*©  ©  ©*<~ — 

NORTH  CAROLINA  RESOLUTIONS. 
The  following  were  adopted  in  the  senate,  47  yeas,  7  nays, 
and  have  also  passed  the  house  of  commons  by  an  equally  de- 
cided majority,  of  98  yeas,  22  nays— after  the  most  persevering 
efforts  to  defeat  them. 

The  joint  select  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  letter  of 
his  excellency  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  to  his  excel 


leney  the  governor  of  this  state,  with  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments, report — 

That  the  union  of  the  North  American  colonies,  and  the  sub- 
sequent Declaration  of  Independence,  are  political  events  of 
momentous  interest  in  the  history  of  this  country;  and  are  as- 
sociated in  the  recollection,  and  embalmed  in  the  affections  of 
the  people  of  this  state.  These  were  monuments  of  imperisha- 
ble fame,  proclaiming  to  an  oppressed  and  benighted  world,  the 
rights  of  iriaft,  and  his  capacity  for  sulf-governinent.  In  sup- 
port of  these  principles  the  illustrious  Washington  led  our 
fathers  to  battle;  and  valor  established  in  the  field,  what  wis- 
dom had  declared  in  council.  These  were  united  efforts  in  a 
common  cause;  the  watch-word  was  then  "liberty  and  union, 
now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable."  Victory  added  lustre 
to  the  star-spangled  banner,  the  storm  of  war  disappeared,  and 
peace  smiled  on  "the  land  of  the  brave  and  the  home  of  the 
free." 

"To  form  a  more  perfect  union,"  and  "to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty"  to  themselves  and  their  posterity,  the  heroes 
and  patriots  of  the  revolution  established  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  a  splendid  production  of 
human  wisdom)  admirably  combining  and  harmoniously  inter- 
mingling the  elements  of  liberty,  and  the  principles  of  social 
order.  1'olitical  philosophy  throughout  the  world,  looked  in 
amazement  on  the  august  spectacle;  while  the  votaries  of  le- 
gitimacy in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  predicted  its  early  dissolu- 
tion—hitherto, disappointment  has  blasted  their  hopes. 

This  constitution  has  secured  to  us  the  enjoyment  of  happi- 
ness for  forty-five  years;  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  fitted 
to  every  exigency;  it  has  conducted  us  to  glory  in  war  and 
to  prosperity  in  peace.  Should  this  temple  of  liberty  totter  to 
its  fall,  it  will  overwhelm  in  its  ruins  the  rights  of  man,  and  his 
hopes  "will  be  extinguished  for  ever."  We  will  become  a  mark 
for  the  finger  of  scorn;  man's  capacity  for  self  government  will 
be  a  theme  of  ridicule,  and  a  subject  for  derision;  instead  ofthe 
doctrine  of  universal  emancipation,  the  dogma  of  universal  des- 
potism will  be  proclaimed  to  a  degenerate  world. 

The  people  of  this  state  are  ardently  attached  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  sincerely  devoted  to  the  union.  The  spirit  of '76 
glows  in  their  bosoms  with  its  primitive  ardor;  they  recognise 
the  right  of  the  oppressed  to  break  asunder  the  ties  which  con- 
nect them  with  the  oppressor;  but  it  is  a  right  which  should  not 
be  exercised  for  "light  or  transient  causes."  The  dissolution 
of  the  union  will  be  accompanied  by  deeds  of  violence  and 
scenes  of  blood,  at  the  sight  of  which  valor  may  stand  appalled. 
The  arm  ofthe  son  raised  against  the  father— the  poinard  ofthe 
brother  plunged  into  a  brother's  bosom— the  wife  weeping  over 
the  murdered  body  of  her  husband— the  widowed  mother  be- 
wailing the  loss  of  her  only  son — are  all  unexaggerated  inci- 
dents of  civil  war.  May  Cod,  in  his  mercy,  avert  this  awful 
calamity  from  our  beloved  country! 

Although  a  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  in  this  state,  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  acts  of  congress  imposing  duties  on  im- 
posts; yet,  it  is  believed,  a  large  majority  of  the  people  think 
those  acts  unconstitutional,  and  they  are  all  united  in  the  sen- 
timent, that  the  existing  tariff  is  impolitic,  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive; and  they  have  urged,  and  will  continue  to  urge  its  repeal. 
As  the  national  debt  is  so  nearly  extinguished,  all  concur  in  the 
propriety  of  reducing  the  duties  on  imports  to  a  revenue  stand- 
ard, which  should  be  graduated  to  the  wants  of  the  general  go- 
vernment for  current  expenditures.  They  believe  this  system 
of  policy  is  one  of  the  cardinal  objects  ofthe  present  adminis- 
tration; and  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  will  annually  occur 
until  the  desired  abatement  be  attained.  They  are  opposed  to 
the  collection  of  revenue  by  the  federal  government  for  pur- 
poses of  internal  improvement,  for  reasons  not  necessary  now 
to  be  assigned.  The  proposed  reduction  of  the  duties  will  re- 
lieve the  southern  states  from  the  evil  of  which  they  complain. 
Then,  in  a  period  of  tranquillity  and  profound  peace,  a  conven- 
tion can  be  assembled  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  constitu- 
tion, to  revise  and  amend  that  charter  of  our  rights,  so  as  to  re- 
move all  doubt  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  congress  to  im- 
pose duties  on  importations  for  the  protection  of  any  branch  of 
industry. 

The  general  assembly  of  this  state  think,  that  the  doctrine  of 
nullification  avowed  by  South  Carolina,  and  declared  in  an  or- 
dinance made  by  a  convention  which  recently  assembled  in  Co- 
lumbia, is  revolutionary  in  its  character,  will  in  its  operation 
be  subversive  ofthe  constitution  ofthe  United  States,  and  leads 
to  a  dissolution  ofthe  union.  This  opinion  is  entertained  with 
much  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  is  now  expressed 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  from  a  deep  sense  of  duty  to 
our  neighbors.  We  cherish  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect 
for  the  virtue,  talents  and  chivalry  of  the  citizens  of  that  state. 
They  no  doubt  believe,  that  a  crisis  of  fearful  and  oppressive 
extremity  has  arrived,  when  no  other  alternative  is  left  to  pa- 
triotism, but  boldly  to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  reserved  rights, 
and  valorously  to  resist  the  oppressor.  The  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  teaches  us,  it  is  so  constituted,  that  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion  will  arise;  manly  ingenuousness  forbids  their 
concealment,  and  magnanimity  will  duly  appreciate  their  ex- 
pression, and  receive  it  with  forbearance.  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves  with  "the  crv  of  peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace;"  this  would  bo  the  language  of  delusion  and  folly — 
Truth  and  justice  forbid,  that  we  should  "aught  extenuate,  or 
ought  set  down  in  malice;"  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  difficulty, 
ingenuous  frankness  is  the  dictate  of  generous  hearts  glowing  in 
I  an  honest  cause. 
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This  is  an  awful  crisis.  The  attitude  which  our  southern 
lister  has  assumed,  and  the  relation  in  which  she  now  stands  to 
he  federal  government,  rill  us  with  the  deepest  solicitude,  and 
.he  most  heart  thrilling  anxiety.  North  Carolina  is  not  only 
leepjy  implicated  in  the  existing  controversy,  as  a  member  of 
he  union;  but  from  her  proximity  to  one  of  the  contending  par- 
ies, and  their  community  of  interests,  may  be  vitally  involved 
n  the  issue  of  the  conflict.  She  is  the  border  state,  and  her 
ields  may  become  the  battle  ground  of  the  combatants.  These 
lonsiderations  justify  us  in  approaching,  with  reelings  of  kind- 
less  our  sister  state,  and  in  soliciting  her  to  pause  ere  she  takes 
i  leap,  the  consequences  of  which  are  not  within  the  reach  of 
lunian  eye.  With  the  olive  branch  of  peace  in  our  hands,  and 
,vith  the  offerings  of  conciliation  in  our  hearts,  let  us  address 
ler  in  the  language  of  friendship,  and  implore  her  to  the  exer- 
:ise  of  a  little  more  forbearance.  Let  us  beseech  her  to  rceol- 
ect  the  long  agony  of  her  departed  worthies  in  the  great  strug- 
gle for  freedom;  let  us  remind  herof  their  toil  and  suffering, and 
if  the  blood  and  treasure  which  were  expended  in  the  establish- 
ment of  our  political  institutions.  Let  us  invoke  her  in  the  name 
jfher  I'inckneys,  her  Rutledges,  herSumpters,  and  her  .Marions; 
et  us  call  upon  her  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man, 
o  pause.  We  have  been  taught  by  more  than  human  wisdom. 
hat  "blessed  are  the  peace-makers;"  let  us  then  endeavor  to 
)rocure  an  adjustment  of  the  existing  controversy,  and  let  us  use 
ill  constitutional  means  in  our  power,  to  produce  a  reeoncilia- 
ion  between  the  contending  parties.  To  that  end,  your  coni- 
nittee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions; 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, doth  entertain  and  doth  unequivocally  express  a  warm 
ittaehment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  doth  solemnly  declare  a 
levoted  attachment  to  the  federal  union,  believing  that  on  its 
jontinuance  depend  the  liberty,  the  peace  and  prospeiity  of 
;hese  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  whereas  diversity  of  opinion  may  prevail  in 
:his  state  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  of  congress  im- 
posing duties  on  imposts;  yet  it  is  believed,  a  large  majority  of 
die  people  think  those  acts  unconstitutional;  and  they  are  all 
mited  in  the  sentiment  that  the  existing  tariff  is  impolitic,  un- 
ust  and  oppressive;  and  they  have  urged,  and  will  continue  to 
jrge  its  repeal. 

Resolved,  That  the  doctrine  of  nullification  avowed  by  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  and  lately  promulgated  in  an  ordinance. 
s  revolutionary  in  its  character,  subversive  of  the  constitution 
jf  the  United  States,  and  loads  to  a  dissolution  of  the  union. 

Resolved,  That  our  senators  in  congress  be  instructed  and  our 
representatives  be  requested  to  use  all  constitutional  means  in 
their  power,  to  procure  an  adjustment  of  the  existing  controver- 
sy between  the  state  of  South  Carolina  and  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  to  produce  a  reconciliation  between  the  contending 
parties. 

Resolved  further,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  respect- 
fully communicated  by  his  excellency  the  governor  of  this  state, 
to  his  excellency  the  governor  of  South  Carolina. 
— ••►*«  ©  ©«*«• — 
LEGISLATURE  OF  KENTUCKY. 

Governor  Breathitt,  in  communicating;  to  the  legislature  copies 
of  the  ordinance  and  accompanying  addresses  of  South  Caro- 
lina, expressed  his  views  thereon  at  some  length. 

Ill  reference  to  nullification  he  says — 

"The  assumption  of  power  by  a  single  state  to  declare  void 
the  .acts  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  to  forbid  their 
execution  within  its  limits;  to  disfranchise  all  her  own  citizens 
who  will  not  join  in  the  crusade,  and  punish  those  who  may  aid 
in  sustaining  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country;  and  as 
is  intimated,  to  fine  and  imprison  the  officers  of  the  general  go- 
vernment for  obedience  to  their  constitutional  obligations  and 
oath*;  and  to  enforce  the  whole,  as  i.-  further  suggested,  by  a 
state  army,  is  such  a  palpable  infraction  of  tiie  federal  constitu- 
tion, so  destructive  to  the  union  of  this  republic,  and  so  subver- 
sive of  all  good  government,  that  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  urge 
upon  you  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  on  your  part." 

After  discussing  at  some  length  the  pretensions  put  forth  by- 
South  Carolina,  he  thus  concludes: 

"It  is  desirable,  gentlemen,  that  our  sister  state  should  be  in- 
formed, what  is  believed  to  be  the  fact,  that,  while  Kentucky  is 
ready  to  relieve  her  from  all  just  ground  of  complaint,  she  will 
not  permit  this  union,  which  protects  us  in  the  enjoyment  of 
so  many  blessings,  civil  and  religious,  to  he  torn  asunder  for  any 
cause.  Her  infant  blood  (lowed  freely  to  extend  the  settle- 
ments in  the  frontiers;  and  both  the  north  and  the  south  can  bear 
witness  that,  although  her  position  shielded  her  from  invasion, 
her  gallant  sons,  during  the  late  contest  with  Great  Britain, 
were  forward  to  meet  toil,  privation,  and  all  the  horrors  of  sa- 
vage, as  well  as  civilized  warfare,  to  maintain  the  dignity  and 
assert  the  rights  of  our  common  country. 

"She  cannot  consent  that  her  treasure  and  her  blood  shall 
have  been  expended  in  vain — she  cannot  consent  that  her  sister 
state  shall  give  to  our  children  waters  of  b  ftorness  to  drink. 

"Itis  considered  properthat  the  general  government  and  each 
of  our  sister  states,  should  clearly  understand  the  course,  which 
a  deep  sense  of  duty  will  require  Kentucky  to  take-.  I  therefore 
recommend  that  your  opinions  be  embodied  in  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions; that  you  disapprove  of  the  revolutionary  doctrines  con 
tained  in  the  ordinance  communicated:  that  if,  after  all  has  been 
done  that  can  be,  towards  a  reconciliation  of  this  unpleasant, 
unnatural  controversy,  and  if  South  Carolina  shall  resort  to 


force,  and  resist  the  execution  of  the  laws  named,  or  make  a 
violent  attempt  to  sever  herself  from  the  union,  that  the  people 
of  this  state  will  stand  upon  their  duty  and  their  allegiance,  and 
will  support  the  general  government  i'»  Hie  use  of  any  legal  and 
constitutional  means  necessary,  to  prevent  the  accomplish- 
ment of  so  sad  a  catastrophe:  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  governors  of  each  of  the  other 
states,  and  to  each  of  our  senators  and  representatives  in  con- 
gress." 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  ADAMS. 

From  the  Boston  Evening   Gazette. 

Washington,  Dec.  29, 1832. 
To  Alexander  Tounshcnd,  esq.  Boston. 

Dear  sir:  You  have  my  thanks  for  an  Evening  Gazette  of  the 
:2;2d  instant,  containing  statements  of  yours,  upon  the  meeting 
held  in  Boston,  to  respond  to  the  president's  proclamation,  and 
at  which  some  remarks  of  yours,  contesting  the  expediency  of 
the  meeting  itself  with  reference  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  had 
been  convened,  appear  to  have  been  intercepted  by  an  objection 
that  they  were  not  in  order,  and  I  find  on  the  paper  a  manu- 
script inquiry  by  you  of  my  opinion,  upon  the  point  of  order. 

Rules  of  order  differ  in  different  assemblies.  Though  all 
founded  on  one  principle,  they  are  generally  conventional.  It 
is  1  believe  a  rule  of  order  established  by  law  in  Massachusetts, 
that  no  subject  shall  be  debated  in  town  meetings,  unless  it  be 
notified  in  the  warrant  lor  the  meeting.  If  that  rule  was  in 
force  at  the  meeting  which  you  attended,  then  I  should  incline 
to  the  opinion,  that  a  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  meal- 
ing was  too  late,  and  therefore  not  in  order.  Still  1  should  have 
deemed  it  rather  a  question  of  form  than  of  substance,  and  that 
a  resolution  might  have  been  offered  by  you  thus — resolved,  that 
itis  inexpedient  for  this  meeting  to  express  any  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  proclamation  of  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
Your  observations  to  that  effect  were  well  deserving  of  consi- 
deration. Probably  those  who  called  the  meeting  thought  it 
good  policy  to 

'•Catch  ere  she  change,  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute." 

The  principles  of  the  proclamation,  are  of  the  things  that  pe- 
rish in  the  using.*  I  am,  very  respectfully,  dear  sir,  your  fel- 
low citizen,  J.  U.  ADAMS. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  LIVINGSTON. 

Among  the  guests  invited  to  the  eighth  of  January  celebration, 
by  the  hickory  club  in  Philadelphia,  was  Mr.  Livingston.  The 
following  reply  of  that  gentleman  to  the  invitation,  is  supposed, 
by  some,  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  pro- 
clamation: 

Washington,  Jan.  5,  1833. 

Gentlemen — I  am  very  grateful  for  your  kind  invitation, 
which  I  regret  that  the  duties  of  my  office  will  not  allow  me  to 
accept. 

You  do  no  more  than  justice,  gentlemen,  to  my  early  and  con- 
stant attachment  to  the  democratic  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment; hut  you  greatly  overrate  the  value  of  any  exertions  I  may 
have  ma'1"  in  their  support.  The  democratic  party  in  the  Unit- 
e  always  been  grossly  calumniated,  by  imputing 
to  them  hostility  to  the  exercise  of  any  constitutional  powers  of 
the  general  government,  and  an  exclusive  attachment  to  state 
rights.  Belonging  to  this  party,  I  have  always  disavowed  this 
distinction,  and  considered  those  rights  and  powers  as  equally 
sacred;  and  indivisible  without  extreme  danger  to  our  liberties. 
As  the  citizen  of  a  state,  I  have  felt  myself  bound  to  oppose 
every  encroachment  on  the  rights  it  has  reserved— as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  to  uphold  the  union  (from  which  alone 
I  derive  that  proud  title)  in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty,  as 
limited  and  defined  by  the  constitution. 

The  subject  that  naturally  engrosses  the  mind  of  every  one 
who  loves  his  country  has,  I  find,  made  me  lose  sight  of  the  oc- 
casion to  which  I  owe  your  friendly  attention:  let  me  return  to 
it  by  requesting  you  to  offer  for  me  at  your  patriotic  celebration, 
the  following  toast — 

"State  rights  reserved  by  the  constitution,  and  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  union,  which  it  limits  and  defines — No  true  friend  to 
the  one  can  be  an  enemy  to  the  other." 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  EDW.  LIVINGSTON. 

To  James  Page,  A.  Laassat  and  B.  Mifflin,  esqrs. 


*The  Boston  Evening  Gazette  contains  a  letter  of  the  lion.  J. 
Q.  Adams,  in  which  itis  said— "The  principles  of  the  proclama- 
tion (the  president's)  are  of  the  things  that  perish  in  the  using." 
This  has  been  quoted- as  a  general  proposition.  We  do  not  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Adams  intended  to  disparage  those  principles;  or 
that  ho  does  not  regard  them  as  sound.  But  sound  principles 
never  perish,  through  what  channels  soever  they  may  pass,  or 
however  applied.  '-Truth  is  truth  to  the  end  of  reckoning"— 
saith  Shakspeare.  We  might  cite  the  well  known  maxim  of 
Cicero,  opionum  commenta,  &c.  Just  doctrine  which,  alone, 
satisfies  exigencies — which  is  indispensable  for  the  preservation 
of  institutions — may  be  placed  among  the  natnrtc  jwUcia — the 
essential  truths  and  relations  of  things — which  time  and  use  re- 
vive and  ratify.  We  may  gwess  that  Mr.  Adams  meant  that  the 
principles  of  the  proclamation  were  used  by  its  author  and  its 
signer,  for  the  once  only;  and  would  pass  away  (from  the 
cabinet)  with  the  urgent  occasion.  [ National  Gazette. 
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(jl^We  present  our  readers  with  a  close  supplement  of 
eight  pages,  (following  the  last  number  of  the  Register), 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  matter  which,  though  post- 
poned by  the  current  of  more  immediately  interesting 
articles,  may  not  be  omitted. 

The  editor  is  unexpectedly  absent,  at  the  publication 
of  the  present  numbei — being  at  Philadelphia  in  attend- 
ance as  a  member  of  the  permanent  committee  of  the 
New  York  Convention  of  the  Friends  of  Domestic  Indus- 
try. It  is  not  often  that  he  is  from  his  post — and  hopes 
that  any  apparent  omissions  of  duty  will  be  excused  on 
the  present  occasion. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  permanent  committee  of  the  New 
York  convention,  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
22d  inst.  at  which,  members  from  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware 
Hid  Maryland,  were  present;  amongst  their  proceedings, 
:he  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: — 

Resolved,  That  the  permanent  committee  view  with 
leep  concern,  the  indications  of  a  disposition  in  many 
members  of  the  present  congress,  to  pass  a  bill  for  the 
"urther  reduction  of  the  duties  on  imports. 

That  they  can  perceive  no  manifestations  from  thepeo- 
de,  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  act  of  July,  1832,  which  not 
laving  yet  gone  into  operation,  cannot,  after  the  delibe- 
rate judgment  of  congress  in  passing  it,  be  supposed  to  be 
letri mental  to  the  public  interest. 

That  a  repeal  or  suspension  of  the  operation  of  the  aot 
)f  1832,  at  the  present  time,  must  have  the  effect  to  im- 
>air  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  union,  by  counte- 
lancing,  and  in  some  degree  vindicating,  the  irregular, 
mlawful  and  revolutionary  proceedings,  lately  adopted 
>y  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  to  forbid  the  execution  of 
hat  act,  within  her  borders. 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  the  manufactur- 
rs  of  the  nation  would  be  incapable  of  sustaining  them- 
elves  against  a  competition  with  British  manufacturers, 
nder  the  circumstances  in  which  the  labor  of  Great  Bri 
un  is  at  present  employed,  and  the  terms  upon  which  her 
dirics  would  be  sent  to  this  country. 

That  the  production  of  Great  Britain  being  much  larger 
lan  the  demand  for  it,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ex- 
ess  would  be  sent  to  the  United  States,  to  be  sold  at  prices 
hich,  in  general,  would  be  far  below  the  costs  and  char- 
es, and  which  consequently  must  prove  destructive  to  a 
lir  competition  of  the  labor  of  this  country,  and  would  in- 
vitably  reduce  its  value  in  money,  to  even  less  than  the 
alue  of  similar  labor  in  other  countries. 
That  a  reduction  of  the  duties  to  the  proposed  standard 
mst  inevitably  produce  excessive  importation,  the  ne- 
:ssary  consequence  of  which  will  be  to  create  a  large 
ireign  debt,  to  subtract  the  specie,  derange  the  currency, 
rostrate  American  labor,  suspend  improvements,  and 
'entualty  involve  the  nation  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin, 
nis  inflicting  even  a  severer  series  of  disasters  upon  the 
uion  than  those  which  befel  the  United  States  between 
ie  years  1816  and  1820. 

Further  resolved,  That  the  permanent  committee  con- 
ler  it  an  unsound  principle  in  the  policy  of  the  United 
iates,  and  destructive  of  the  greatest  "interests  of  the 
ition,  to  attempt  to  lessen  the  revenue  by  reducing  the 
ities  upon  articles  which  may  come  in  competition  with 
ie  product  of  our  own  labor.  That  the  first  effect  of  a 
•duction  of  the  duties  will  be  to  promote  large  importa- 
ms,  and  thus  to  counteract  the  design  intended  by  a  re- 
ced  rate  of  duty,  by  bringing  the  same  or  a  larger 
fiouiit  into  the  treasury  than  was  before  collected  on  a 
gher  rate. 

That  as  the  population  of  the  United  States  increases, 
d  their  wants  multiply,  it  will  soon  become  impossi- 
e  to  maintain  a  mere  revenue  system  founded  upon  the 
west  rates  of  duty,  without  utterly  abandoning  all  pre- 
rice  of  affording  American  labor  protection  against 
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foreign  competition,  or  of  counteracting  injurious  foreign 
restrictions. 

That  the  onlyr  proper  and  expedient  method  of  reducing 
the  revenue,  is  to  lessen  the  ditties  on  articles  not  com- 
ing in  competition  with  the  products  of  American  in- 
dustry, and  to  increase  the  duties  upon  all  other  articles 
to  such  a  rate  as  shall  limit  the  quantity  imported,  and 
thus  diminish  the  revenue  to  the  standard  required. 

Further  resolved,  That  the  committee  are  entirely  con- 
vinced that  the  bill  at  present  reported  to  the  house  of 
representatives  by  their  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of'the  American 
people.  That  its  effect  must  be  to  ruin  the  manufactures 
of  the  country,  to  oppress  its  agriculture,  and  greatly  in- 
jure its  commerce;  and  that  it  will  be  immediately  and 
directly  subversive  of  the  prosperity  of  the  working 
classes  of  the  eommuuity,  by  producing  a  great  reduction 
in  the  price  of  wages  and  the  value  of  labor. 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  being  at  this  time  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  prosperity  unparalleled  in  their  an- 
nals— a  prosperity  equally  apparent  in  every  section  from 
north  to  south — this  fact  should  be  deemed  sufficient  proof 
of  the  safety  and  worth  of  the  policyr  heretofore  pursued 
by  the  nation,  and  that  any  attempt  to  change  that  policy, 
whilst  the  country  is  in  its  present  condition,  should  be 
discountenanced  as  a  rash  and  unadvised  experiment  upon 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  that  such  a  measure 
cannot  fail  to  produce  the  deepest  and  most  serious  dis- 
content on  the  part  of  the  great  majority-  of  the  people. 

Further  resolved,  That  a  memorial  to  congress  be  pre- 
pared, setting  forth  the  principles  contained  in  the  above 
resolutions,  and  praying  that  no  bill  may  pass  of  which 
the  purport  may  be  further  to  reduce  the  rates  of  duties 
on  those  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  which  come  into 
competition  with  the  domestic  productions  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes  of  the  permanent  commit- 
tee, by  order,  JOHN  P.  KENNEDY,  see'ry. 

Maryland.  On  Wednesday  23rd  inst.  Dr.  Joseph 
Kent  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  a  senator  to  represent 
this  state  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  for  the  term 
of  six  years  from  the  fourth  of  March  next — at  which 
time  the  term  of  gen.  Smith  will  expire. 

TWENTY-SECOND  CONGRESS— SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

January  17.     After  a  variety  of  minor  business — 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to  appropriate, 
for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
&c. 

The  question  being  on  the  amendment  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  public  lands — 

Mr.  Chrund.y  then  spoke  at  some  length  in  opposition  to  the 
bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  in  support  of  the 
amendment  reported  by  the  committee  on  public  lands. 

Mr.  Eiving  then  addressed  the  senate  in  reply. 

Mr.  Poindexter  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by  adding  after 
the  fourth  section,  the  various  sections  which  he  had  offered  by 
way  of  amendment,  and  which  shall  be  given  hereafter. 

Mr.  Clay  then  stated  the  objections  he  had  to  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  at  this  time.  Although  he 
would  be  willing  to  give  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  section  which 
provides  against  any  increase  of  the  minimum  price  of  the  public 
lands. 

On  the  call  of  Mr.  Poindexter,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  order- 
ed on  each  section  of  his  amendment  separately. 

Before  any  question  was  taken,  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  18.  Mr.  Smith  repotted  a  joint  resolution  to  autho- 
rise the  secretary  of  state  to  deliver  to  the  commissioners  under 
the  French  treaty  any  evidence  left  in  his  department  by  the 
commissioners  under  the  Spanish  treaty. 

Mr.  Kane  presented  a  memorial  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois 
relative  to  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

Mr.  Dallas  presented  a  memorial  from  certain  ship  owners 
and  merchants  complaining  of  the  duty  on  crude  salt. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to  appropriate, 
for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
the  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Poindexter  to  amend 
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the  amendment  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  on  the 
public  lands. 

Mr.  Moore  moved  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  till  Monday. 

Mr.  Clay  opposed  the  postponement,  and  the  motion  of  post- 
ponement vva.  lost  by  a  vote  of  22  to  22.  After  Mr.  Kfag  had 
epoken  in  opposition  to  the  original  bill  and  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  and  Mr.  Chambers  in  reply,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, the  senate  adjourned  to  Saturday. 

January  19.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  resolution  autho- 
rising the  secretary  of  state  to  deliver  to  the  commissioners 
under  the  French  treaty  the  evidences  of  any  claims  delivered 
to,  and  rejected  by  the  commissioners  under  the  Spanish  treaty, 
was  taken  up,  read,  amended  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Forsyth  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  consi- 
deration of  executive  business,  and  after  spending  about  twenty 
minutes  in  secret  session,  resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  ap 
propriate  for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands,  &c.  the  question  being  on  the  motion  of  postpone 
meiit  until  Monday,  which  was  decided  in  the  negative,  yeas  15, 
nays  27. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Poindexter 
to  amend  the  amendment  of  the  committee  on  public  lands. 

Mr.  Poindexter  addressed  the  senate  at  considerable  length, 
in  support  of  his  amendment;  but  before  he  had  concluded,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  21.  Mr.  Roblrins  reported  a  bill  authorising  n  sub- 
scription to  Duff  Green's  stereotype  edition  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States;  also  a  bill  authorising  a  subscription  to  Clarke  & 
Force's  edition  of  the  documentary  history  of  the  United  States — 
which  weie  severally  read  and  ordered  to  a  second  reading. 

Mr.  Willnns,  from  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  message  of  the  president  of  the  United  States 
of  the  16th  instant  relative  to  the  proceedings  of  South  Carolina, 
reported  the  following  bill,  which  was  read  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

A  bill  further  to  pro ride  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports. 
Be  it  enacted,  fe.  That  whenever,  by  reason  of  unlawful  ob- 
structions, combinations,  or  assemblages  of  persons,  or  unlaw- 
ful threats  and  menaces  against  officers  of  the  United  States,  it 
shall  become  impracticable,  in  the  judgment  of  the  president,  to 
execute  the  revenue  laws,  and  collect  the  duties  on  imports  in 
the  ordinary  way,  in  any  collection  district,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  president  to  direct  that  the  custom  house  for  such 
district  be.  established  and  kept  in  any  secure  place  within  some 
port  or  harbor  of  such  district,  either  upon  land  or  on  board  any 
vessel;  and,  in  that  case,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  to 
reside  at  such  place,  and  there  to  detain  all  vessels  and  cargoes 
arriving  within  the  said  district  until  the  duties  imposed  on  said 
cargoes,  by  law,  be  paid,  in  cash,  deducting  interest  according 
to  existing  laws;  and  in  such  cases  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  take 
the  vessel  or  cargo  from  the  custody  of  the  proper  officer  of  the 
customs,  unless  by  process  from  some  courtof  the  U.  States;  and, 
in  case  of  any  attempt  otherwise  to  take  any  vessel  or  cargo  by 
any  force,  or  combination,  or  assemblage  of  persons  too  great  to 
be  overcome  by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  it  shall  and  may  he 
lawful  tor  the  president  of  the  United  States,  or  such  person  or 
persons  as  he  shall  have  empowered  for  that  purpose,  to  employ 
6uch  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  militia  of  the  United 
States,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  removal  of  such  vessel  or  cargo,  and  protecting  the  of- 
ficers of  the  customs  in  retaining  the  custody  thereof;  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  and  suppressing  any  armed  or 
riotous  assemblage/  of  persons  resisting  the  custom  house  officers 
in  the  exercise  of  their  duties,  or  in  any  manner  opposing  the 
execution  of  th'^  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  other- 
wise violating  or  assisting  and  abetting  violations  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to  all  eases,  in 
law  or  equity,  arising  under  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States,  for  which  other  provisions  are  not  already  made  by  law; 
and  if  any  person  shall  receive  any  Injury  to  his  person  or  pro- 
perty for  or  on  account  of  any  act  by  him  done,  under  anv  law 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  or  the 
collection  of  duties  on  imports,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  maintain 
suit  for  damage  therefor  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  district  wherein  the  party  doing  the  injury  may  reside,  or 
shall  be  found.  And  all  property  taken  or  detained  by  any  offi- 
cer or  other  person  under  authority  of  any  law  of  the  U.  States 
shall  be  irrepleviable,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  custody 
of  the  law,  and  subject  only  to  the  orders  and  decrees  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  thereof.  And  if 
any  person  shall  dispossess  or  rescue,  or  attempt  to  dispossess  or 
rescue,  any  property  so  taken  or  detained  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  aid 
or  assist  therein,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guiltv  ot  a  misde 
ineanor,  and  shall  be  liable  to  such  punishment  as  is  provided 
by  the  twenty-second  section  of  the  act  for  the  punishment  of 
certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,  approved  the  thirtieth 
day  of  April,  anno  domini  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety,  for  the  wilful  obstruction  or  resistance  of  officers  in  the 
service  of  process. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  any  case  where  suit 
or  prosecution  shall  be  commenced  in  a  court  of  anv  state 
against  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  other  person,"  for  or 
on  account  of  any  act  done  under  the  laws  ol  the  United  States, 


or  under  color  thereof,  or  for  or  on  account  of  any  right,  authori- 
ty, or  title,  set  up  or  claimed  by  such  officer,  or  other  person, 
under  any  law  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  de- 
fendant in  sueh  suit,  or  prosecution,  at  any  time  before  trial, 
upon  a  petition  to  said  court,  setting  forth  the  nature  of  said  suit, 
or  prosecution,  and  verifying  the  said  petition  by  affidavit,  which 
said  petition  and  affidavit  shall  be  presented  to  said  court,  or  to 
the  clerk  thereof,  or  left  at  the  office  of  the  said  clerk,  to  remove 
the  said  suit,  or  prosecution,  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  U.  States 
then  next  to  be  holden  in  the  district  where  the  said  suit,  or  pro- 
secution, is  commenced;  and,  thereupon,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  said  state  court  to  stay  all  further  proceedings  therein;  and 
the  said  suit,  or  prosecution,  upon  presentment  of  said  petition, 
or  affidavit,  or  leaving  the  same  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  removed  into  the  said  circuit  court,  and  any 
further  proceedings,  trial,  or  judgment  therein,  in  the  said  state 
coutt,  shall  be  wholly  null  and  void;  and  on  proof  being  made  to 
the  said  circuit  court  of  the  presentment  of  said  petition  and 
affidavit,  or  of"  the  leaving  of  the  same  as  aforesaid,  the  said  cir- 
cuit court  shall  have  authority  to  entertain  jurisdiction  of  said 
suit,  or  prosecution,  and  to  proceed  therein,  and  to  hear,  try,  and 
determine  the  same,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been 
originally  cognizable  and  instituted  in  such  circuit  court.  And 
all  attachments  made,  and  all  bail  and  other  security  given  upon 
such  suit,  or  prosecution,  shall  be  and  continue  in  like  force  and 
effect,  as  if  the  same  suit,  or  prosecution,  had  proceeded  to  final 
judgment  and  execution  in  the  state  court.  And  if,  upon  the 
removal  of  any  such  suit,  or  prosecution,  it  shall  be  made  to  ap- 
pear to  the  said  circuit  court  that  no  copy  of  the  record  and  pro- 
ceedings therein,  in  the  state  court,  can  be  obtained,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  said  circuit  court  to  allow  and  require  the  plantift"  to 
proceed  dc  novo,  and  to  file  a  declaration  of  his  cause  of  action, 
and  the  parties  may  thereupon  proceed  as  in  actions  originally 
brought  in  said  circuit  court;  and  on  failure  of  so  proceeding, 
judgment  of  non  pros,  may  be  rendered  against  the  plaintiff  with 
costs  for  the  defendant. 

Sec.  4.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  any  case  in  which 
any  party  is,  or  may  be  by  law,  entitled  to  copies  of  the  record 
and  proceedings  in  any  suit  or  prosecution  in  any  state  court, 
to  be  used  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  if  the  clerk  of  said 
state  court  shall,  upon  demand,  and  the  payment  and  tender  of 
the  legal  fees,  refuse  or  neglect  to  deliver  to  such  party  certified 
copies  of  such  record  and  proceedings,  the  court  of  the  United 
States  in  which  such  record  and  proceedings  may  be  needed,  on 
proof,  by  affidavit,  that  the  clerk  of  such  state  court  has  refused 
or  neglected  to  deliver  copies  thereof,  on  demand  as  aforesaid, 
may  direct  and  allow  such  record  to  he  supplied  by  affidavit,  or 
otherwise,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require  and  al- 
low; and,  thereupon,  such  proceeding,  trial  and  judgment,  may 
be  had  in  the  said  court  of  the  United  States,  and  all  such  pro- 
cess awarded,  as  if  certified  copies  of  such  records  and  proceed- 
ings had  been  regularly  before  the  said  court. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  whenever  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  be  officially  informed  by  the  au- 
thorities of  any  state,  or  by  the  circuit  and  one  of  the  district 
judges  of  the  United' States,  in  the  state,  that,  within  the  limits 
of  such  state,  any  law  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  exe- 
thereof,  or  of  any  process  from  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  will,  in  any  event,  be  obstructed  by  the  employment  of 
military  force,  or  by  any  other  unlawful  means,  too  great  to  be 
overcome  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceeding,  or  by 
f  he  powers  vested  in  the  marshal  by  existing  laws,  it  shall  bo 
lawful  for  him,  the  president  of  the  United  States,  forthwith  to 
issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  such  fact  or  information,  and 
requiring  all  such  military  and  other  force  forthwith  to  disperse; 
mid,  if,  at  anytime  after  issuing  such  proclamation,  any  snch 
opposition  or  obstruction  shall  be  made,  in  the  manner  or  by  the 
means  aforesaid,  the  president  6hall  be,  and  hereby  is,  author- 
ised, promptly  to  employ  such  means  to  resist  and  suppress  the 
same,  and  to  cause  the  said  laws  or  process  to  be  duly  executed 
as  are  authorised  and  provided  in  the  cases  therein  mentioned  l»y 
the  act  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  February,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five,  entitled  "an  act  to  provide  for  calling  forth 
the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union,  suppress  insurrec- 
tions repel  invasions,  and  to  repeal  the  act  now  in  force  for  that 
purpose;"  and.  also,  by  the  act  of  the  third  of  March,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seven,  entitled  "an  act  authorising  the 
employment  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
eases  of  insurrection." 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  any  state  where  the 
jails  arc  not  allowed  to  be  used  for  the  imprisonment  of  persons 
arrested  or  committed  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
■whejg  houses  are  not  allowed  to  be  so  used,  it  shall  and  may  he 
lawful  for  any  marshal,  under  the  direction  of  the  judge  of  the 
United  States  for  the  proper  district,  to  use  other  convenient 
places,  and  to  make  such  other  provision  as  he  may  deem  expe- 
dient and  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  either  of  the  justices 
of  the  supreme  court,  or  a  judge  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  in  addition  to  the  authority  already  conferred  by 
law,  shall  have  power  to  grant  writs  of  habeas  corpu*  in  all 
cases  of  a  prisoner  or  prisoners,  in  jail  or  confinement,  whorf, 
he  or  they  shall  be  committed  or  confined  on.  or  by  any  flut>;.>- 
rity  or  law,  for  any  act  done,  or  omitted  to  he  done,  in  pursuance 
of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  or  any  order,  process,  or  decree, 
of  any  judge  or  court  thereof,  any  thing  in  any  act  of  congress  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  if  anv  person  or  persons  to 
whom  such  writ  ol  habeas  corpus  may  be  directed,  shall  refits* 
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to  obey  the  same,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  return,  or 
shall  make  a  false  return  thereto,  in  addition  to  the  remedies  al- 
ready given  by  law,  he  or  they  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction  before  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be  punished  by  fine,  not  ex 

ceedmg dollars,  and  by  imprisonment,  not  exceeding 

,  or  by  either  according  to  the  nature  and  aggravation  of 

the  case. 

Mr.  Dallas  presented  a  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania against  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  imports. 

The  chair  laid  before  the  senate  the  statement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  United  States  bank. 

The  resolution  authorising  the  delivery  of  the  papers  relative 
to  rejected  claims  under  the  Spanish  treaty  was  passed  and  sent 
to  the  other  house. 

The  bill  prescribing  the  mode  of  signing  patents  for  lands,  was 
passed  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 

The  bill  authorises  the  president  to  employ  a  secretary  at  a 
salary  of  .$1,500  to  sign  his  name  to  such  patents. 

The   bill  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  was  taken  up. 
Mr.  Poindextcr  concluded  his  speech. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Euing,  and  before  he  concluded  the 
senate,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ruggles  adjourned. 

January  22.  Mr.  Grundy  made  a  report  adverse  to  the  re- 
duction of  postage,  which  was  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  Chambers  reported  a  bill  providing  for  the  security  of 
mechanics  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Hendricks  repotted  a  bill  providing  for  the  continuation 
of  the  Cumberland  road— read  and  ordered  to  a  second  reading. 
The  bill  provides  for  an  appropriation  of  .$100,000  for  Ohio, 
$100,000  for  Indiana,  and  $70,000  for  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hendricks  reported  a  bill  providing  for  the  constuction  of 
a  road  through  Arkansas. 

Also  a  bill  providing  for  making  roads  in  the  territory  of  Mi- 
chigan. 

Mr.  Knight  presented  a  memorial  of  the  legislature  of  Rhode 
Island  against  the  pending  tariff. 

The  chair  communicated  a  message  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  enclosing  a  certified  copy  of  acts  of  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  uot  betore  communicated,  relative  to  nullifica- 
tion. 

The  bill  from  the  house  establishing  a  land  office  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Michigan  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Wilkins  moved  to  postpone  the  previous  orders,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  up  the  bill  further  to  provide  for  the  collection 
of  duties  on  imports.  He  stated  his  object  to  be  merely  to  fix  on 
a  future  day,  when  this  bill  should  be  taken  up  for  discussion. 
After  some  discussion,  and  various  days  of  reference  being 
named,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  its  further  consideration  was 
postponed  till  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  rose  and  offered  the  following  resolutions, 
which  he  prefaced  with  some  animated  remarks,  which  will  be 
reported  hereafter. 

"Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  several  states  composing 
these  United  States  are  united  as  parties  to  a  constitutional 
compact,  to  which  the  people  of  each  state  acceded  as  a  se- 
parate sovereign  community,  each  binding  itself  by  its  own 
particular  ratification;  and  that  the  union,  of  which  the  said 
compact  is  the  bond,  is  an  union  between  the  states  ratifying  the 
same. 

"Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  several  states,  thus  united 

I     by  the  constitutional  compact,  in  forming  that  instrument,  and 

in  creating  a  general  government  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects 

for  which  they  were  formed,  delegated  "to  that  government,  for 

that  purpose,  certain  definite  powers,  to  he  exercised  jointly, 

reserving  at  the  same  time,  each  state  to  itself,  the  residuary 

mass  of  powers,  to  he  exercised  by  its  own  separate  govern- 

j     ment;  and  that  whenever  the  general  government  assumes  the 

I    exercise  of  powers  not  delegated  by  the  compact,  its  acts  are 

i    unauthorised,  and  are  of  no  effect;  and  that  the  same  govem- 

i    ment  is  not  made  the  final  judge  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it, 

I    since  that  would  make  its  discretion,  and  not  the  constitution, 

j    the  measure  of  its  powers;  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  ofcoin- 

j    pact  among  sovereign  parties,  without  any  common  judge,  each 

I    has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  the  infraction, 

l    as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

"Resolved,  That  the  assertions  that  the  people  of  these  United 
I  States,  taken  collectively  as  individuals,  arc  now,  or  ever  have 
I  been,  united  on  the  principle  of  the  social  compact,  and  as  such 
are  now  formed  into  one  nation  or  people,  or  that  they  have 
1  ever  been  so  united  in  any  one  stage  of  their  political  existence, 
that  the  people  of  the  several  states  composing  the  union  have 
not,  as  members  thereof,  retained  their  sovereignty;  that  the  al- 
legiance of  their  citizens  have  been  transferred  to  the  general 
government;  that  they  have  parted  with  the  right  of  punishing 
treason  through  their  respective  state  governments;  and  that 
they  have  not  the  right  of  judging  in  the  last  resort  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  powers  reserved,  and  of  consequence  of  those  dele- 
gated; are  not  only  without  foundation  in  truth,  but  are  contra- 
ry to  the  most  certain  and  plain  historical  facts,  and  the  clear- 
est deductions  of  reason;  and  that  all  exercise  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  general  government,  or  any  of  its  departments,  claim- 
ing authority  from  such  erroneous  assumptions,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  unconstitutional— must  tend,  directly  and  inevitably,  to 
subvert  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  to  destroy  the  federal  cha- 


racter of  the  union,  and  to  rear  on  its  ruins  a  consolidated  go- 
vernment, without  constitutional  check  or  limitation,  and  which 
must  necessarily  terminate  in  the  loss  of  liberty  itself." 
The  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 
The  senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to  appropriate, 
for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
&c. 
Air.  Eiviug  rose  to  continue  his  remarks,  when 
Oh  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  (the  hour  being  late),  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

January  23.  The  resolutions  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn were  taken  up  for  consideration — when 

Mr.  Mangum  moved  the  postponement  of  their  discussion 
until  Monday. 

Mr,  Calhoun  having  expressed  his  acquiescence,  Mr.  Grundy 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  would 
for  a  moment  withdraw  his  motion,  in  order  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  present  an  amendment  to,  or  rather  a  substitute 
for  the  original  resolutions.  His  substitute  might  then  be  print- 
ed, and  the  whole  might  be  taken  up  together.  He  would,  after 
offering  his  amendment,  acquiesce  in  any  motion  for  postpone- 
ment. 

Mr.  Mangum  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Grundy  then  moved  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  the 
original  resolutions: 

"Resolved,  That  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain powers  are  delegated  to  the  general  government,  and  those 
not  delegated  nor  prohibited  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the 
states,  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

"2.  Resolved,  That  one  of  the  powers  expressly  granted  by 
the  constitution  to  the  general  government,  and  prohibited  to 
the  states,  is  that  of  laying  duties  on  imports. 

"3.  Resolved,  That  the  power  to  lay  imposts  is  by  the  consti- 
tution wholly  transferred  from  the  state  authorities  to  the  gene- 
ral government,  without  any  reservations  of  power  or  right  on 
the  part  of  the  state. 

"4.  Resolved,  Tljat  the  tariff  laws  of  1828  and  1832,  are  exer- 
cises of  the  constitutional  power  possessed  by  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  whatever  various  opinions  may  exist  as  to 
their  policy  and  justice. 

"5.  Resolved,  That  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  state  to  annul 
an  act  of  congress  passed  upon  any  subject  exclusively  confided 
by  the  constitution  to  congress,  is  an  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  the  general  government. 

"6.  Resolved,  That  attempts  to  obstruct  or  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  several  acts  of  congress  imposing  duties  on  imports, 
whether  by  ordinances  of  conventions  or  legislative  enactments, 
are  not  warranted  by  the  constitution,  and  are  dangerous  to  the 
political  institutions  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Grundy  moved  that  the  resolutions  he  had  offered  lie 
printed. 

Mr.  Webster  suggested  that  the  motion,  to  be  correct  in  point 
of  form,  should  be,  to  postpone  the  whole  subject  till  Monday, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  print  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Mangum  then  varied  his  motion  to  embrace  the  two  ob- 
jects; and  the  motion  for  postponement  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  senate  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  dis- 
tribute, for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 
The  question  being  on  Mr.  Poindexter's  motion  to  amend, 
Mr.  Eudng  concluded  his  remarks. 
Mr.  Hill  followed  in  a  speech  against  the  original  bill. 
Mr.  Moore  addressed  the  senate  in  defence  of  the  new  states. 
After  some  conversation  between  Messrs.  Forsyth,  Mangum, 
Calhoun  and  Clay;  on  motion  of  the  latter  gentleman,  the  senate 
adjourned. 

January  24.  Mr.  Sprague  reported  a  bill  to  prohibit  officers  of 
the  customs  from  trading  in  goods  subject  to  duty — read  and 
ordered  to  a  second  reading. 

The  senate  again  took  up  the  bill  to  appropriate  for  a  limited 
time  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands. 
The  question  being  on  Mr.  Poindexter's  motion  to  amend — 
Mr.  Benton  addressed  the  senate  against  the  original  hill;  and 
after  various  speeches  pro  and  con,  all  the  branches  of  Mr.  Pohx- 
dexter's  amendments  were  rejected  except  the  last  one,  and  the 
bill  finally  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading.  The 
senate  a  quarter  before  8  o'clock,  P.  M.  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tliursday,  Jan.  17.  Mr.  Wilde  submitted  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, growing  out  of  increased  appropriations  asked  for  by  the 
commissioner  of  the  land  office:  and  Mr.  Hogan,  from  the  com- 
mittee on  naval  affairs,  offered  a  long  series  of  propositions, 
having  for  their  purpose  more  strict  guards  over  the  transac- 
tions of  officers  commanding  squadrons  and  vessels  of  the  U. 
States.  As  they  proceed  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to 
notice  them  fully. 

The  following  resolutions  laid  on  the  table  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Adorns,  coming  up  for  consideration — 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary-  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  re- 
port to  this  house  a  list  of  articles  upon  which  the  reduction  of 
six  millions  may,  for  the  most  p'art,  be  made  upon  those  deno- 
minated protected  articles,  without  prejudice  to  the  reasonable 
claims  of  existing  establishments. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  request- 
ed to  communicate  to  this  house  a  list  of  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture,  which  are  indispensable  to  our  safety  in  time  of 
war  and  to  which  it  is  stated  in  the  message  of  the  president  to 
congress,  that  the  policy  of  protection  might  ultimately  be  li- 
mited. 
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Mr.  Adams,  in  illustration  of  the  first  of  these  resolutions, 
quoted  the  message  of  the  president,  and  the  report  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury,  to  which  the  resolutions  refer.  He  ob- 
served that  the  message  took  for  granted,  that  thure  were  par- 
ticular interests  in  litis  country,  the  protection  of  which  ex- 
ceeded that  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  counteract  the  le- 
gislation of  foreign  nations.  This  was  assumed:  and  it  was  also 
assumed,  that  the  diminution  of  the  existing  protection  was  the 
policy  which  it  was  the  duty  of  congress  to  pursue.  Now  the 
reduction  of  the  revenue  was  one  thing,  and  the  reduction  of 
protection  was  another:  the  former  might  he  effected,  without 
the  other;  and  it  was  the  desire  of  a  large  part  of  the  American 
people,  that,  in  reducing  the  amount  of  revenue,  the  protection 
of  our  domestic  industry  should  remain  untouched.  Such,  how- 
ever, had  been  the  recommendation  of  the  president:  and  it  was 
followed  by  an  argument  as  to  the  degree  of  protection  which 
was  due  to  manufacturers;  in  which  the  principle  was  assumed, 
that  the  protection  of  those  manufactures  was,  in  its  very  na- 
ture, temporary — that  it  was  accorded  as  a  favor,  and  was  in- 
tended to  continue  only,  until  they  should  be  permanently  es- 
tablished: and  the  president  came  at  length,  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  protective  policy  of  this  country  must  ultimately 
be  limited  to  articles  of  indispensable  necessity;  and  necessary 
for  our  independence  in  time  of  war.  This  principle  was,  in  its 
character  revolutionary — it  differed  from  every  thing  that  had 
ever  been  heard  before:  and  if  the  house  should  adopt  it,  and  in 
compliance  with  it,  proceed  to  the  reduction,  not  of  revenue, 
but  of  protection,  and  terminate  with  the  total  withdrawal  of  all 
protection  whatever,  save  to  articles  of  the  description  men- 
tioned— then  it  was  of  extreme  importance  for  the  house  to 
know  what  those  articles  were,  which  were  of  indispensable  use, 
and  necessary  to  the  independence  of  the  nation  in  time  of  war. 
The  other  resolution  had  reference  to  the  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  war.  The  two  resolutions  were  much  connected,  al- 
though one  of  the  resolutions  referred  to  the  message  and  the 
other  to  the  report.  [Here  Mr.  A.  quoted  the  report  of  the  se- 
cretary.] There  was  some  little  difference  between  the  views 
of  the  president  and  those  Qfhis  officer,  so  far  as  they  had  a  prac- 
tical bearing.  The  secretary  seemed  not  to  be  prepared  to  aban- 
don totally  all  protection  whatever:  the  tenor  of  his  argument, 
on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  in  favor  of  sus- 
taining it  as  far  as  practicable.  He  seemed  to  admit  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  nation  required  a  permanent  protection  against  the 
legislation  of  foreign  nations:  and  that  it  was  not  to  be  gradually 
withdrawn  until  it  should  be  totally  done  away. 

The  secretary  thought  the  revenue  might  be  reduced  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  without  prejudice  to  the  reasonable  claims  of 
existing  establishments.  It  was  of  extreme  importance  to  the 
house  to  possess  the  information  how  this  might  be  done,  [fit 
was  indeed  possible  that  a  tariff  could  be  formed  on  the  princi- 
ples stated  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  all  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  country  labored  was  at  once  solved.  They 
need  hear  no  more  of  nullification:  they  need  listen  to  no  more 
such  incssiigcs  as  had  been  read  yesterday:  they  would  hear 
nothing  more  of  proclamations  and  counter  proclamations:  all 
would  be  peace  and  harmony.  But,  really,  without  further  in- 
formation from  the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  for  one,  was  totally  igno- 
rant  how  it  was  possible  to  reduce  the  revenue  six  millions 
without  prejudice  to  the  just  claims  of  existing  establishments. 
The  bill  now  before  the  committee  did  not  even  profess  to  do 
any  such  thing.  It  did,  indeed,  profess  to  reduce  the  revenue 
six  millions  of  dollars,  but  it  was  very  far  from  doing  so  "with- 
out prejudice  to  the  just  claims  of  existing  establishments."  So 
far  from  it,  that  the  committee  had  been  driven  to  introduce  a 
olause  into  the  bill  to  increase  the  imposts.  Indeed,  the  title  of 
the  bill  should  have  been  "a  bill  to  reduce  and  to  increase  the 
duties  on  imported  articles."  And  it  was  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  bill  would,  in  fact,  reduce  the  revenue  at  all.  Hut 
the  effect  of  the  reduction  proposed  would  have  an  effect  very 
different  from  that  referred  to  by  the  secretary.  Instead  of  not 
working  any  prejudice  to  existing  establishments,  it  wrought 
their  utter  ruin  and  destruction.  Mr.  A.  for  one,  wanted  to 
know  what  these  articles  were;  and  he  wanted  also  to  learn 
what  those  were,  which,  being  in  the  view  of  the  president  es- 
sential to  our  independence  in  time  of  war,  and  which  alone 
were  ultimately  to  he  exempt  from  having  all  protection  totally 
and  forever  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Hoffman  said  he  had  given  some  consideration  to  the  re 
solutions  off  Ted  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  though 
he  believed  tiny  had  both  been  strangers  to  the  house  until  the 
day  berbre;  and  he  was  convinced  that,  if  they  were  viewed  as 
to  their  practical  tendency,  they  could  not  possibly  do  any  good 
and  might,  by  possibility,  work  considerable  mischief,  certainly 
tin'  mischief  of  unnecessary  delay. 

The  first  resolution  called  upon  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
not.  for  a  scheme  of  all  those  articles  on  which  it  was  desirable 
that  the  reduction  of  revenue  should  be  made,  but  only  those  on 
which  protection  might  lie  diminished  without  prejudice  to  the 
just  claims  of  existing  establishments.  Now,  if  the  secretary 
should  reply  to  thin  call  directly,  what  would  probably  be  his 
answer?  Perhaps  he  would  say  that  those  articles  were  wool, 
woollens,  cotton,  iron,  iron  manufactures,  spirits,  salt,  sugar 
and  a  few  others. 

He  would  give  this  list,  without  specifying  any  duty  which  he 
recommended  to  be  imposed  upon  each:  for  the  gentleman  look 
care  not  to  call  the  secretary's  views  as  to  the  system  collec 
lively.  Now  what  use  Would  such  an  enumeration  of  articles 
avail  for   any   purpose  of  legislation  by  that  house?    It   would 


amount  to  nothing  more  than  an  enumeration  of  what  were 
commonly  denominated  "protected  articles."  Was  there  any 
man  in  that  house  who  did  not  know  what  these  articles  were? 
was  there  any  who  could  not  in  a  few  minutes  make  a  list  of 
them  all?  A  direct,  unequivocal  answer  to  this  call  would 
therefore  be  utterly  useless:  it  might  perhaps  furnish  a  peg  to 
hang  a  speech  upon,  and  might  possibly  supply  some  ground  on 
which  to  rest  a  complaint  against  the  secretary:  but  how  would 
it  aid  the  house  in  deciding  upon  the  best  mode  of  laying  the 
taxes  so  as  to  render  them  as  equal  and  as  little  oppressive  as 
might  be  practicable?  To  this  end  it  could  be  of  no  use  what- 
ever. 

But  if,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  the  resolutions  on  the 
face  of  them,  it  was  intended  to  ask  the  secretary  for  a  plan  or 
a  bill  which  should  cover  the  whole  ground,  then  he  asked  the 
house  to  look  at  the  effect  that  must  follow.  The  resolution,  in 
this  3ense,  asked  for  the  opinion  of  the  secretary,  not  for  facts  in 
his  possession — and  was  it  usual  for  that  house  to  ask  the  opi- 
nion of  one  of  the  departments  on  great  and  complicated  ques- 
tions? And  if  it  had,  was  it  common  in  the  house,  after  it  was 
already  deeply  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  to  ar- 
rest the  course  of  the  debate,  and  apply  to  a  secretary  for  his 
personal  opinions?  Mr.  H.  thought  not;  he  thought  that  it  was  for 
that  house  to  re-judge  the  judgment  of  every  department.  As 
to  the  facts  on  which  the  secretary  founded  his  opinions,  they 
must  be  such  as  were  in  possession  of  the  members  of  that 
house  generally,  or  such  as  he  had  selected  in  answer  to  a  call 
of  the  house.  Now  as  to  general  information,  the  secretary's 
opportunities  to  acquire  it  might  be,  and  doubtless  were,  better 
than  those  of  any  particular  member  of  the  house:  but  that  this 
officer,  alone,  possessed  a  larger  aggregate  amount  of  know- 
ledge than  belonged  to  the  whole  house  collectively  was  what 
he  could  not  subscribe  to.  Highly  as  he  regarded  the  opinions 
of  the  secretary,  he  could  not  believe  that  it  ought  to  outweigh 
the  judgment  of  the  whole  house  of  representatives.  He  was 
willing  to  take  the  secretary's  views  in  aid  of  his  own;  but  he 
did  not  consider  it  respectful  or  dignified  for  the  house  to  go  to 
him  for  his  opinions.  But,  as  to  the  other  facts  to  which  he  had 
referred,  they  were  no  longer  in  the  secretary's  possession,  but 
had  by  him  been  transmitted  to  the  house. 

But,  being  aware  of  the  very  great  solicitude  of  the;  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  personal 
inquiry  of  the  secretary  as  to  his  opinions  and  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  resolution,  and  he  was  authorised  by  that  gentleman 
to  say  that  he  had  given  to  the  bill  now  pending,  so  much  con- 
sideration as  his  public  duties  would  permit,  and  that,  in  his 
judgment,  the  bill,  as  it  came  from  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  would  furnish  to  all  existing  establishments  such  adcr 
quote  protection  as  he  supposed  them  to  deserve;  and  if  the  se- 
cretary's opinion  was  the  object  sought  by  the  resolution,  he 
hoped  that  this  reply  would  be  satisfactory. 

At  this  point  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  called 
for  the  orders  of  the  day,  and  the  house  thereupon  went  into 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  Mr.  Wayne  in 
the  chair,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  McKennan,  of  Penn.  addressed  the  committee  at  length 
in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  lio„t,  of  New  York,  followed,  and  held  the  floor  until 
past  3  o'clock,  when  the  committee  rose,  and  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

Friday,  Jan.  18.  Mr.  Conner  reported  a  bill  for  the  better 
organization  of  the  post  office  department. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  president  of  the  United 
States  communicating  certain  correspondence  between  our  mi- 
nister and  the  French  government  on  the  subject  of  claims  for 
spoliations  prior  to  1800. 

The  debate  of  yesterday  morning  on  the  resolutions  of  Mr. 
Adams  was  renewed,  and  Mr.  Hoffman  completed  his  speech, 
when  the  house  went  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  tariff 
bill. 

Mr.  Root  concluded  his  remarks,  and  suggested  an  amend- 
ment increasing  the  protection  on  wool. 

Mr.  Vcrplanck  followed  and  entered  into  a  general  exposition 
of  the  principles  and  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Penn.  zealously  opposed  it—when  he  had  con- 
cluded, Mr.  Jenver  moved  for  the  rising  of  the  committee,  and 
has  the  floor  for  to  morrow— the  house  then  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Jan.  19.     Mr.  Scmmcs  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Washington,  setting  forth  the  pecu- 
niary embarrassments  under  which  the  said  corporation  labor, 
and  praying  congress  to  relieve  it  by  assuming  the  subscription 
made  on  behalf  of  said  city  of  one  million  of  dollars  to  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company— referred. 
Mr.  Cambreleng  reported  a  bill  regulating  the   compensation 
of  certain  officers  of  the  revenue  cutters  -read  and  committed. 
Mr.  Adams'  resolutions  were  again  called  up. 
Mr.  Stewart   resumed  and  concluded  his  remarks  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Hoffman,  and  in  conclusion,  suggested  an  amendment.  Mr. 
Adams  declined  accepting  the  amendment,  and  addressed  the 
house  at  considerable  length,  and  was  still    speaking  when  the 
hour  expired. 

The  tariff  bill  was  then  taken  up.  Mr.  Jenifer  addressed  the 
house  t,,ll  2  o'clock,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.' Denny,  of  Penn. 
who  spoke  till  I  o'clock;  when  on  motion  of  Mr.  White,  of  Lou. 
the  committee  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Jan.  21.  Mr.  Howard  presented  the  memorial  of 
sundry  merchants  of  Baltimore  on  the  subject  of  the  duty  on 
rock  salt. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Sevier,  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  an  ap- 
propriation for  making  a  road  from  Villemotit  in  Arkansas  to 
Little  Rock,  and  to  complete  the  Little  llock  and  Memphis  road. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Ashley,  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals 
were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  an 
appropriation  for  extending  the  Cumberland  road  from  Vandalia 
in  the  state  of  Illinois  to  the  city  of  Jeiferson  in  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  reported  a  bill  remitting  certain  duties  levied 
on  foreign  vessels  and  their  cargoes — twice  read  and  committed. 
Mr.  Wickliffe  reported  a  bill  concerning  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing in  the  territory  of  Arkansas— postponed  till  to-morrow. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  president  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  director  of  the  mint  for  the  year  I&32. 
The  house,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  took  up  the  tariff  bill. 
Mr.  White,  of  Lou.  and  Mr.  Polk  addressed  the  house. 
After  some  conversation  between  Messrs.  I'olk,  Jidams  and 
Everett,  relative  to  the  printing  of  certain  documents  from  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Reed  the  committee 
rose,  and  then  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  22.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Wickliffe,  the  committee 
on  public  lands  was  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  pay  of  the 
registers  and  receivers  of  the  land  offices. 

Mr.  Washington  reported  a  bill  establishing  free  schools  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Barbour  reported  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Rhode 
Island  brigade  during  the  war  of  the  revolution — twice  read  and 
committed. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  reported  a  bill  permitting  the  legislature  of  Ar 
kansas  to  dispose  of  a  part  of  the  lands  granted  to  them  for  the 
support  of  seminaries  of  learning — ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Hubbard  reported  a  bill  explanatory  of  the  bill  of  last  ses- 
sion for  the  relief  of  invalid  pensioners,  which  was  referred  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

The  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Jidams,  calling  for  certain  in- 
formation from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  relative  to  the  tariff, 
was  again  taken  up — when 

Mr.  Jidams  resumed  and  concluded  his  speech.  After  he  had 
finished, 

Mr.  Verplanck  here  moved  the  orders  of  the  day,  and  the  house 
went  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union \  Mr. 
Wayne  in  the  chair,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  tariff 
bill. 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Mississippi,  took  the  floor  in  opposition  to  the 
bill,  and  continued  to  occupy  it  till  3  o'clock— when, 
Mr.  Jlppleton,  of  Massachusetts,  obtained  the  floor,  when, 
A  motion  was  made  for  the  rising  of  the  committee;  but  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  and  Mr.  A.  thereupon  com- 
menced speaking. 

He  had  proceeded  but  a  few  minutes,  when  the  motion  was 
renewed;  but  again  negatived — ayes  72,  noes  75. 

Mr.  A.  had  spoken  for  half  an  hour  in  opposition  to  the  bill, 
when  the  motion  was  once  more  made  by  Mr.  E.  Everett,  and  suc- 
ceeded— ayes  69,  noes  63. 
The  committee  then  rose. 

Mr  Speight  then  moved  that  the  house  do  again  go  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union.  He  wished  the 
people  to  see  who  were  for  deciding  this  question,  and  who 
were  not. 

I  A  motion  was  then  made  to  go  into  committee  on  the  state  of 
the  union,  with  a  view  of  going  on  again  with  the  bill.  This 
lead  to  an  animated  debate,  in  which  Messrs.  Speight,  Vinton, 
Stanbcrry,  Mercer,  Verplanck,  Burges,  Wilde,  Polk,'  Carson  and 
Everett,  participated.  The  house  finally,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
fVilde,  adjourned. 

i  Wednesday,  Jan.  23.  Several  private  bills  were  reported  by 
he  standing  committees.  The  resolutions  heretofore  offered  by 
jrlr.  Jidams  for  calling  on  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Ireasury  for  information  explanatory  of  their  views  relative  to 
Jhe  reduction  of  duties  expressed  in  the  message  and  report  was 
aken  up.  Mr.  Hoffman  addressed  the  house  upon  the  resolu- 
ions  until  the  hour  appropriated  to  morning  business  had  near 
y  expired,  when  Mr.  Kennon  obtained  the  floor,  but  gave  way 
o  the  order  of  the  day.  The  house  went  into  committee  of  the 
'/hole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  Mr.  Wayne  in  the  chair  upon 
<ie  tariff  bill.  Mr.  Jlppleton  resumed  his  speech  against  the 
ill,  which  he  concluded  after  speaking  three  hours.  Mr.  II. 
verett  then  addressed  the  committee  about  two  hours  against 
le  bill,  when  he  gave  way  to  a  motion  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Shepard 
iat  the  committee  rise,  which  was  negatived— aves  70,  noes 
Mr.  E.  then  proceeded,  and  after  speaking  half  an  hour, 
oncluded  his  remarks.  Mr.  Wilde  then  obtained  the  floor,  and 
'hen  the  National  Intelligencer  was  made  up,  he  was  proceed- 
ig  in  his  remarks  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Thursday,  Jan.  24.  Mr.  Wing  presented  a  memorial  from  the 
gislature  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  praying  that  the  "people 
f  that  territory  may  be  admitted  into  the  union  as  a  state — 
fferred. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  president  of  the  U.  States, 
mimnntcating  the  convention  with  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
-read  and  referred. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  treasury  department, 
instituting  a  report  concerning  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  pub 
lands. 


The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Jidams  were  again  taken  up,  and  after 
debate,  laid  on  the  table. 

The  tariff  bill  was  then  taken  up  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
Mr.  Wayne  of  Georgia,  in  the  chair: 

After  several  amendments  had  been  moved  and  disposed  of, 
Mr.  Vinton  addressed. the  chair  in  an  animated  speech. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  used  words  to  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffie  took  exception,  which  lead  to  a  heated  altercation  in 
which  Mr.  Vinton,  Mr.  Carson  and  Mr.  Mc.Duffie  were  the  ac- 
tors— after  an  interposition  by  Mr.  Watmough  and  a  call  to  order 
by  the  chair,  Mr.  McDuffie  apologised  to  the  house  but  excepted 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Watmough  took  the  floor  at  a  late  hour  and  was  speaking 
when  the  National  Intelligencer  went  to  press. 

BALTIMORE  INSPECTIONS  IN  1832. 
We  abstract  the  following  summaries  from  the  Ameri- 
can of  the  lltli  inrt. 

Inspection  offish  in  1 832. 
During  the  vear  1832  there  were  inspected 

24,860  bbls.  and  4,048  half  bbls.  mackerel. 

4,271   bbls.  and      138  half  bbls.  shad. 
30,175  bbls.  and      211  half  bbls.  herrings. 
20  bbls.  and        10  half  bbls.  salmon. 
Inspection  of  Hour  in  1 832. 

bbls.  half  bbls. 

Howard  street  flour  227,856  4,285 

City  mills  flour  265,179  13,259 

Sust|ueliannah  flout*  25,639  00 


Total  518,674  17,544 

During  the  same  period  there  were  also  inspected  1,729 
bbls.  rye  flour,  and  3U3  hhds.  and  7,246  bbls.  corn  meal. 
There  were  inspected  in  the  year  1831,  544,373  bble. 
and  21,537  half  bbls.  wheat  flour. 

Inspection  of  beef  and  pork  in  1832. 

3,947  bbls.  and  194  half  bbls.  beef,  Baltimore  packed. 

197  bbls.  00  do.     foreign  packed. 

4,144  194        Total. 

1,055  bbls.  and    2  half  bbls.  pork,  Baltimore  packed. 
10,051  bbls.  and  30  half  bbls.     do.    foreign  packed. 


11,106  32        Total. 

Total  amount  of  beef  and  pork,  15,250  bbls.  and  226 

half  bWs. 

Inspection  of  tobacco  in  1832. 

Amount  of  tobacco  remaining  on  hand  at  the  three 
state  warehouses  in  Baltimore,  on  the  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1832  hhds.    6,600 

Amount  inspected  during  the  year  1832  24,156 

Total  30,756 

Amount  shipped  and  consumed  during  the  year     25,438 

Leaving  on  hand  on  the  1st  January  1833,  5,31& 

The  kinds  inspected  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

Maryland 20,643  hhds. 

Ohio 2,624     " 

Kentucky 801     " 

Pennsylvania 50     " 

Virginia 38     " 


Total        24,156  hhds. 
The  amount  inspected  in  the  year  1831  was  22,050  hhds. 
Inspection  of  "whiskey  in  1832. 
During  the  year  1832,  there  were  inspected  9,607  hhds. 
and   54,951   bbls.  of  whiskey,  of  which  7,721   hhds.  and 
12,589  bbls.  were  received  from  the  Susquehannah  river. 
Other  inspections:  of  flaxseed  575  casks;  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  2,148  bbls.;  of  butter   11,460  kegs;  of  lard 
19,326  kegs;  quercitron  bark  506  hhds.  or  250  ton's. 

Prices  of  some  of  the  leading  articles,  Jan.  11,  1832. 

Fish— shad  5  50@5  62;  herrings  3  25@3  75;  macke- 
rel 3  62@6  75— barrel. 

Flour — superfine  5  00@5  62;  corn  meal  3  50 — barrel. 

Wheat— white  115@124— red  110@116;  corn  (new) 
60;  rye  70— bushel. 

fieef—6  25@10;  pork  8  50@13  50— barrel— hams  11 ; 
middlings  6@7i;  butter  10|@20;  lard  7£@8— pound. 

Salt— Turk's  Island  49@50;  Liverpool,  ground  37J; 
Eastport,  ground  43@44— St.  Ubes  51;  Cadiz  40-— bushel. 

Spirits— whiskey,  1st  proof,  30@32£;  New  England 
rum  36@37— gallon. 
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~Sugarf  New   Orleans  6@8^; 
Porto   Rico   6@9;   St.   Crofx 


C'o^es*— 12@15  cents- 
Havana    (brown)   7^@9 

'American  cotton  goods — Baltimore  manufacture — $ 
brown  shirtings  5@7A;  yard  wide  and  sheetings  7@11; 
1^  yard  white  do.  ll@12;  bleached"  goods  from  £  to  1^ 
cents  higher.  Superior  calicoes,  or  prints  15@18;  com- 
mon 1 1@12;  cotton  yarn,  No.  5  to  10,  20@23;  penitentiary 
stripes,  plaids  and  cheeks  12 — yard. 

Other  American  cotton  manufactures — Merrimack  fine 
shirting*,  bleached  12a 1 7,  calicoes  I3a25;  Waltham  cot- 
tons 12$  bleached ;  plaids  and  checks,  fast  colors,  8^al3; 
Dover  sheetings  11^«13 — ,«/«»■  J. 

Cotton — Upland  "lOalS;  Louisiana  12al4;  other  from 
10  to  13 — pound. 

JMolasses — 'Havana  25a32;  New  Orleans  32;  other  from 
48  to  32— gallon. 

Wool — common  27a32;  \  blood  30a35;  full  blood  37a40 
■ — all  washed,  per  pound. 


OBSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE  SUSQUEHANNAH. 

[no  nullification!] 
Copy  of  a  letter  from  Josiah  Bayly,  esq.,  attorney  gene- 
mad,  to  the  governor  of  JMarytand,  relative  to  the  ob- 
structions in  the  Susquehannah. 

Cambridge,  Feb.  27th,  1832. 
His  excellency  the  governor  and  council: 

The  clerk  of  the  council,  by  the  direction  of  your  ho 
norable  body,  has  transmitted  to  me  copies  of  a  resolu 
tion,  passed  at  the  last  session,  of  the  report  of  commis 
•loners,  appointed  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  of  a  resolu 
tion  passed  at  the  present  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, relative  to  certain  dams  heretofore  constructed  in 
the  Susquehannah  river,  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  slate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  her  authority,  some  of 
which  have  recently  been  destroyed.     The  object  of  the 
last  resolution  is  to  prevent  the  reconstruction  of  such 
as  have  been  destroyed,  and  for  that  purpose-,  the  gover- 
nor is  requested  forthwith  to  take  such  measures  as  he, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council  may 
deem  proper  and  expedient  to  prevent  such  re-construc- 
tion: My  opinion  and  advice  are  requested. 

In  the  performance  of  my  official  duty,  I  have  careful- 
ly examined  the  several  documents  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  claim  of  Maryland  has  been  urged,  at  different 
times,  on  several  distinct  principles,  the  law  of  nations, 
prescription,  compact  and  contract  within  the  meaning 
of  the  federal  constitution,  the  power  of  congress  to  re- 
gulate commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  se- 
veral states,  and  the  grant  of  the  immunities  and  privi- 
leges of  citizens  of  the  several  states,  to  the  citizens  of 
each  state.  These  principles  are  irrelevant  to  this  case, 
and  the  claim  cannot  be  sustained  upon  either  of  them. 

Remonstrance  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
heretofore,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  proper  measure 
that  can  be  taken.  Measures  of  coercion  or  of  compul- 
sion, cannot  with  propriety  be  adopted,  or  legally  enforc- 
ed. If  the  right  to  continue,  or  to  reconstruct  the  dams 
shall  continue  to  be  asserted  and  redress  refused,  there 
is  no  remedy.  The  subject  matter  of  complaint  proceeds 
from  the  local  regulations  enacted  by  Pennsylvania,  in 
aid  of  her  internal  improvements,  and  cannot  be  noticed 
by  the  judicial  tribunals.  The  exclusive  right  of  sove- 
reign jurisdiction  within  the  territorial  limits  of  a  state 
to  enact  municipal  laws,  regulating  internal  improve- 
ments and  domestic  police,  and  declaring  public  high- 
ways by  land  or  water,  to  be  opened,  obstructed,  chang- 
ed, altered  or  improved,  is  a  power  reserved  to  the  states 
and  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution.  .Maryland 
and  every  state;  of  the  union  claim,  and  have  exercised 
the  same  prerogative.  The  Pennsylvania  acts  of  1801 
and  1827,  which  gave  rise  to  the  present  contest,  are  of 
this  character  and  cannot  be  judicially  impeached. 

The  power  vested  in  congress  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states,  has 
never  been  construed  to  confer  any  constitutional  right 
to  control,  impede,  prevent  or  interfere  with  the  muni- 
cipal laws,  and  internal  regulations  of  either  foreign  na- 
tions or  of  the  states.  They  have  been  respected  and 
held  inviolable. 


power  or  authority,  hut  its  construction  has  been  strictly 
confined  to  the  subject  matter  to  which  it  relates,  a>.d  to 
none  other. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  admits,  that  the  act 
of  Pennsylvania,  1801,  is  not  a  compact,  agreement,  or 
contract  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  and  that 
the  acts  of  18U1  and  1827,  are  constitutional;  if  so,  they 
are  subject  to  repeal,  amendment,  or  modification,  at  the 
will  and  discretion  of  the  legislative  power,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  authority  cannot  be  controverted  by  any 
judicial  tribunal. 

The  right  of  a  state  to  those  parts  of  navigable  rivers, 
creeks  or  other  waters  within  the  territorial  hounds  of 
other  states,  claimed  or  derived  from  the  law  of  nations, 
or  by  prescription,  may  be  well  questioned.  If  such 
rights  are  tenable  and  can  be  sustained,  why  did  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  in  1785,  make  a  compact  upon  that 
subject,  and  thereby  ascertain  and  establish  their  respec- 
tive rights,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  act  of  con- 
firmation, passed  at  November  session,  1785,  chap.  1? 
If  the  right  was  sufficient,  the  compact  was  unnecessary. 
Why  has  the  general  government,  in  admitting  new 
states  into  the  union,  cautiously  required  and  imposed  a 
fundamental  provision  reserving  such  rights  to  the  citi- 
zens of  other  states,  as  the  indispensable  and  unqualified 


condition  of  their  admission?  If  the  right  existed  and 
was  valid  by  the  law  of  nations  or  by  prescription,  such 
provision  and  indispensable  condition  would  be  unneces- 
sary.    Congress  has  thought  otherwise. 

Why  was  the  Maryland  act  of  1799,  chap.  16,  sec.  18, 
and  the  act  of  1813,  passed?  If  the  Susquehannah  rivet 
in  Pennsylvania,  was  at  that  time  a  public  highway,  these 
acts  were  unnecessary,  and  could  give  no  additional  right: 
but  these  acts,  in  connexion  witb  others,  incontestablj 
prove,  that  at  that  time  the  river  Mas  not  navigable,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  that  indi- 
viduals or  bodies  corporate,  had  no  authority  to  remov* 
the  natural  obstructions  impeding  the  navigation  withii 
the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  without  her  assent — and  tha 
a  right  by  the  law  of  nations  in  prescription,  was  no 
claimed  or  relied  on  by  Maryland.  After  a  careful  con 
si  deration  of  the  subject,  I  conclude,  that  remonstrant- 
to  the  proper  authorities  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  onl; 
measure;  I  cannot  advise  any  other.  Yours,  with  th 
most  respectful  consideration,  JOSIAH  BAYLY. 


BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Philadelphia,  January  10,  1833. 
[he  declaration  of  the  dividend  of  the  bank  of  the  U 

States,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  has  induced  us  to  seek  foi 

some  information  touching  the  state  of  its  concerns,  o 

which  we  give  the  substance,,  as  follows: — 
The  operations  of  the  last  six  months  have  rcsulte* 

thus: 

Net  profits,  $1,708,076  8J 

Out  of  which  are  reserved— 

1st.  Semi-annual  appropriation  to  cover  ex- 
penses of  banking  houses,       $60,000  00 

2d.  That  part  of  the  interest  re- 
ceived which  goes  to  the  con- 
tingent fund,  5,389  13 

3d.  Interest  allowed  to  govern- 
ment on  the  3  per  cents,  post- 
poned, 48,571  97 


The  clause  of  the  constitution  granting  to  the  citizens 
of  each  state,  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  seve- 
ral states  has  never  been  construed  to  confer  any  such    Making  an  aggregate  of 


Balance, 
Deduct  dividend  of  3^  per  cent. 


Balance  of  profit  and  loss  in  July  last, 


-     113,901  V 

$1,594,115  7 
1,225,000  (X 

369,115  7 
2,386,218  6' 

Do.  do.         in  January,  1833,  $2,755,334  4 

So  that,  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the  establish 
ment,  and  reserving  $113,000,  a  dividend  of  three  and 
half  per  cent,  is  made  to  the  stockholders,  and  a  surplu 
remains  of  $369,000.  As  to  the  general  business  ot  th 
bank — ■ 

Its  loans  amount  to  $43,626,870  3 

Its  purchase  of  domestic  bills  to  18,069,043  2 

3  5 


$61,695,9l.< 
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Its  notes  in  circulation  amount  to 
For  payment  of  which  there  are,  indepen- 
dent oi'tlie  61  millions  due  to  the  bank. — < 
in  specie,  $8,951,847  GO 

Funds  in  Europe,  3,  106,833  33 

Balances  from  suite  banks,    3,889,907  12 


$17,4.59,53 


15,946,588  05 


We  had  heard  so  much  exaggeration  about  tbe  western 
debts  of  tbe  bank,  tbat  we  were  surprised  at  finding  that 
the  total  amount  of  the  local  loans  in  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Tennessee  and  Missouri,  is  only  $7,831,010;  to  these  are 
to  be  added  tbe  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  produce,  and 
generally  paid  by  persons  out  of  tbe  states  to  whom  the 
crops  are  sent,  amounting  to  $5,245,524  44. 

It  is  of  these  debts  in  tbe  western  states  tbat  Mr.  To- 
land,  the  agent  of  tbe  government,  appointed  expressly 
to  examine  them,  declares  tbat  be  "considers  tbe  debt  in 
a  safe  and  wholesome  state,  and  that  a  greater  amount  of 
loss  need  not  be  apprehended  than  from  a  similar  mass 
distributed  in  tbe  cities  of  tbe  Atlantic  frontier." 

Looking  at  the  general  state  of  its  affairs,  every  man  of 
any  capacity  must  see  that  it  presents  a  case  of  great 
strength  and  solidity. 

Here  is  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  35  millions  of  dollars, 
with  notes  out  to  the  amount  of  not  more  than  half  its  ca- 
pital, say  17  millions,  and  gold  and  silver  in  its  vaults  to 
tbe  amount  of  nearly  nine  millions;  more  than  a  fourth  of 
the  capital  of  tbe  bank,  being  actually  in  tbe  shape  of 
gold  and  silver  in  its  vaults,  with  a  demand  on  the  state 
banks  of  near  four  millions  of  dollars,  and  funds  in  Eu- 
rope more  valuable  than  specie,  of  upwards  of  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  more. 

We  took  occasion,  some  time  ago,  to  make  a  compari- 
son between  this  institution  and  the  bank  of  England, 
which  struck  us  so  forcibly  tbat  we  will  venture  to  repeat 
it. 

Tbe  committee  of  parliament  who  examined  the  affairs 
of  the  bank  of  England,  reported  that  although  they  do 
not  recommend  a  periodical  publication  of  the  amount  of 
specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  "the  house  will  however 
observe  that  the  bank  is  amply  supplied  with  bulli(m  at 
the  present  time,  and  it  does  not  therefore  appear  to  the 
committee  that  this  information,  being  now  given  to  tbe 
public,  can  be  productive  of  any  injurious  consequences. " 
Now,  the  ample  supply  of  bullion  was  this — in  August, 
183'J,  the  notes  issued  were  £18,819,000;  the  specie, 
7,154,000;  while  in  January,  1833,  the  United  States  bank 
notes  are  $17,459,000,  tbe  specie,  $8,951,000,  a  much 
greater  supply  of  specie  than  the  bank  of  England  has  in 
proportion  to  its  issues.  The  committee  pioceed  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  ample  means  of  the  bank  of  England  to  meet  all 
its  engagements,  and  the  high  credit  which  it  has  always 
possessed,  and  which  it  continues  to  deserve,  no  man  who 
reads  the  evidence  taken  before  this  committee  can  for  a 
moment  doubt;  for  it  appears  that  in  addition  to  the  sur- 
plus resting  in  tbe  hands  of  the  bank  itself,  amounting  to 
Jt>2,880,000,  the  capital  on  which  interest  is  paid  to  the 
proprietors,  and  for  which  the  state  is  debtor  to  the  bank, 
amounts  to  £14,553,000,  making  no  less  a  sum  than 
£17,443,000  over  and  above  all  its  liabilities." 

The  report  of  Mr.  Toland  declares  tbat  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  has  a  surplus  of  forty-two  millions  over 
and  above  all  its  liabilities.  Here,  then,  it  appears,  tbat 
comparing  the  two  institutions,  the  bank  of  England,  on 
a  capital  of  fourteen  millions,  has  eighteen  millions  ol 
notes  and  seven  millions  of  specie,  while  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  on  a  capital  of  thirty-five  millions,  has 
seventeen  millious  of  notes  and  nine  millions  of  specie. 

NEW  JERSEY  AND  NEW  YORK. 

The  Trenton  Union  publishes  a  statement  of  the  con- 
troversy, now  pending  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  U. 
States,  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  in  relation 
to  the  respective  claims  of  jurisdiction  over  the  waters  of 
the  Hudson,  adjacent  to  the  shores  of  each  state.  On  this 
subject,  the  editor  of  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  gives 
the  following  remarks: 

New  Jersey  traces  her  title  back  to  tbe  royal  grant  of 
Charles  the  second,  who  granted  to  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  York,  the  region  now  forming  New  England,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  plant  colonies.     The  duke  of  York,  retaining  to  him- 


self New  York,  conveyed,  in  1664,  to  lord  Berkely  and 
sir  George  Carteret,  New  Jersey,  by  the  following  de- 
scription: "All  that  part  of  land  adjacent  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  lying  and  being  on  the  westward  of  Long  Is- 
land and  Manhattan  Island,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  main  sea  and  Hudson's  river,  and  Keth  upon  the  west 
Delaware  bay  and  river,"  Sic.  Now,  as  it  is  a  settled 
rule  of  law,  tbat  conveyances  of  land  embrace  all  lands 
included  in  them,  although  covered  with  water,  and  that 
water,  as  such,  is  never  specifically  conveyed,  the  terms 
of  the  deed  to  Carteret  and  Berkely  would  pass  to  New 
Jersey  all  the  territory  westward  of  Long  and  Manhattan 
Islands,  and  consequently  would  embrace  tbe  soil  covered 
by  the  river  Hudson;  but  it  is  insisted,  by  New  York,  that 
as  the  Hudson  river  is  assigned  in  the  description  as  the 
eastern  boundary,  New  Jersey  extends  merely  to  the  ri- 
ver, and  does  not  include  any  part  of  it.  But  that  distin- 
guished civilian,  chancellor  Kent,  bad  declared  it  as  "a 
just  and  settled  doctrine,"  in  the  construction  of  convey- 
ances, "that  a  grant  of  land  bounded  upon  a  highway  or 
river,  tarries  the  fee  in  the  highway  or  river  to  the  ceu- 
tre  of  it." 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that,  by  either  construction, 
the  right  of  New  Jersey  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the 
Hudson  opposite  to  its  shores,  to  the  middle  of  tbe  river, 
is  clear  and  established;  and  every  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations,  as  regulating  the  right  Of  property  and  dominion 
between  sovereign  and  independent  states  as  to  all  lakes 
and  rivers  which  form  their  common  boundary,  establish- 
es the  middle  as  the  limit  of  jurisdiction  and  ownership 
to  each,  and  comes  in  aid  of  the  claims  of  New  Jersey. 

That  part  of  tbe  description  conveying  "all  that  part  of 
land  adjacent  to  New  England,  and  lying  and  being  to  the 
westward  of  Long  Island,"  has  been  considered  by  some 
of  our  most  eminent  jurists  as  extending  our  right  so  as  to 
include  Staten  Island  and  the  several  islands  in  the  New 
Bay.  This  claim  is  not,  however,  involved  in  the  pre- 
sent controversy.  Jersey  claiming  in  the  pending  suit  a 
right  of  jurisdiction  at  least  to  tbe  centre,  of  the  Hudson. 
We  have  little  apprehension  as  to  the  .decision  of  the  su- 
preme court,  but  we  must  confess  we  have  more  as  to  the 
execution  of  its  judgment;  if  the  precepts  of  that  tribunal 
are  to  be  disregarded,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
the  cause  he  righteous  and  the  judgment  just,  it  will  be 
merely  the  decision  of  an  abstract  principle  of  right,  with- 
out any  practical  benefits  resulting  from  it. 
— »»»©  %  ©+*.— 
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EXTRACT8  FROM  GOVERNOR  SOUTIIAIUrs    MKSSAGF.  OF  JAN.  10. 

It  lias  been  proposed  that  they  [the  public  land*]  should  be 
given  up,  by  the  United  States,  to  the  slates  in  which  they  lie, 
and  the  president,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
session  of  congress  declares  it  "to  be  our  true  policy  that  they 
shrill  eease.  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  be  a  source  of  revenue, 
and  that  they  be  sold  to  settlers,  in  limited  parcels,  at  a  price 
barely  sufficient  to  reimburse  to  the  United  States  the  expense 
of  the  present  system  of  managing  them,  and  the  costs  arising 
under  our  Indian  compacts"— and  that  "it  is  desirable  in  conve- 
nient time,  that  the  right  of  soil  and  the  future  disposition  of  it, 
he  surrendered  to  the  states  respectively  in  which  it  lies,"  and 
that  it  is  "best  to  abandon  the  idea  of  raising  a  future  revenue 
out  of  them." 

Upon  this  recommendation,  although  it  comes  from  a  high  and 
influential  authority,  I  cannot  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  people  of  this  state.  If  adopted 
it  would  deprive  us  of  a  large  amount  of  property  which  is  as 
truly  and  justly  ours  as  any  oilier  that  we  possess. 

The  amount  of  lands  lying  within  the  states  and  territories, 
and  which  are  proposed  to  be  given  away,  is  not  less  than  three 
hundred  millions  of  acres,  and  of  that  which  lies  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  states  and  territories  more  than  seven  hundred 
millions  of  acres,  in  all  more  than  one  thousand  millions  of 
acres.  The  principles  and  the  reasons  which  apply  to  those 
which  are  within  the  states,  will  apply  hereafter,  with  increased 
force  to  those  which  are  now  out  of  them. 

The  average  profits  of  the  sales  of  these  lands  for  the  four 
vears  preceding  the  last,  is  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars— and 
the  annual  increase  of  this  profit,  during  that  time,  has  been 
more  than  one-fourth.  After  deducting  the  expenses  incident 
to  their  manacement,  and  making  a  large  allowance  to  the  states 
in  which  the  lands  lie,  the  shares  of  New  Jersey  in  the  present 
proceeds  of  these  lands  would  be  about  seventy  thousand  dollars 
annually.     And   this  sum   must  constantly  augment  with  the 


growth  of  the  country.  . 

The  lands  have  been  acquired  to  the  union  by  the  revolution- 
ary «tru»"le  by  which  it  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  tbe  crown;  by 
a  transfer  from  the  states,  who,  previous  to  the  revolution  had 
conflicting  claims  under  grants  from  the  crown;  and  by  purchase 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  from  other  nations. 
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These  modes  of  acquisition  rendered  them  common  property  to 
all  parts  of  the  union— to  New  Jersey  as  well  as  the  rest. 

I  have  received  certain  documents  from  the  executive  of 
South  Carolina  relating  to  the  present  situation  of  that  state;  but 
refrain  from  any  remarks  respecting  them,  as  it  will  be  my  duty 
to  communicate  them  to  you  with  other  papers  in  a  separate 
message. 

Some  of  those  interests  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey  which 
have  been  confided  to  the  general  government  are  in  a  condition 
which  calls  for  attentive  consideration.  Their  attachment  to  a 
tariff  which  shall  protect  the  industry  of  the  country;  to  a  sound 
currency;  to  internal  improvement*;  and  to  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary  power  which  was  intended  to  possess  and  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  on  constitutional  questions  and  controver- 
sies between  states,  is  strong  and  abiding.  They  have  always 
maintained  the  same  views  in  relation  to  these  subjects  and  sus- 
tained them  by  their  representations  in  the  state  and  general 
government,  and  as  yet  they  have  not  seen  cause  to  change 
them.  But  it  is  now  in  vain  for  us  to  close  our  eyes  and  attempt 
to  resist  the  conviction,  that  thes'  views  are  in  danger  of  being 
overthrown,  to  the  deep  and  lasting  injury  not  only  of  our  own 
best  interests,  but  of  the  character  and  permanency  of  our  insti- 
tutions. New  opinions  are  promulgated— measures  heretofore 
supported  by  us  and  adopted  by  others,  are  rejected— improve- 
ments which  none  of  us  formerly  disapproved,  are  now  con- 
demned. The  protection  to  manufactures  is  to  be  reduced  if 
not  destroyed — the  right  of  the  supreme  court,  to  pronounce 
opinions  which  shall  guide  public  officers,  and  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  is  denied— the  most  salutary  agent  in 
producing  and  securing  a  sound  currency  is  about  to  be  broken 
down;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  nation,  local  institutions  are 
springing  up  to  take  its  place,  similar  to  tltose  which  once  scat- 
tered [ruin  and  distress  over  the  country  and  affected  even  the 
national  treasury.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  attributes  of  the 
government  which  have  given  it  strength,  confirmed  the  union, 
and  made  it  a  blessing,  especially  to  the  weaker  members,  are 
questioned,  and  their  exercise  deprecated.  Even  the  supremacy 
of  the  laws  and  the  authority  of  treaties  are  disregarded.  Whe- 
ther these  things  can  give  promise  of  good  to  the  country  and 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  deserves  to 
be  well  considered,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  expedient  that  their 
opinions  upon  them  should  be  known  and  felt  through  those 
who  represent  them. 

But  while  these  circumstances  cause  alarm  to  many  of  the 
wisest  and  best  of  our  citizens,  and  I  do  but  justice  to  their  feel 
ings  and  my  own  by  referring  to  them,  we  liave  still  reason  for 
gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  the  Disposer  of  all  events  for 
many  blessings,  public  and  private— and  are  called  to  renewed 
diligence  and  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties  and  the 
defence  of  our  rights. 

-—•»►©  @  ©+««— 
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DEBATE  ON  FEDERAL   RELATIONS    IN    THE  HOfiSE  OF  DELEGATES. 

Speech,  of  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Fauquier. 

Mr.  Wallace  spoke  in  substance  as  follows  : 

My  views,  Mr.  Chairman,  differ  somewhat  from  those  pre- 
sented by  my  friend  and  colleague,  (Mr.  Marshall.)  Those  views 
were  exhibited  in  the  substitute  which  I  had  the  honor  to  lay 
before  the  committee  on  Saturday  last.  As  that  substitute  was 
rejected  at  that  time  by  the  committee,  I  can  see  no  occasion 
more  opportune  than  the  present,  for  enlarging  upon  them,  and 
giving  that  full  and  free  exposition  which  every  resolution  of- 
fered for  the  adoption  of  the  committee  ought  to  have. 

What  relation  does  South  Carolina  bear  to  the  union?  That 
relation  which  a  part  bears  to  the  whole— that  relation  which 
each  of  several  individuals  who  have  solemnly  entered  into  a 
compact,  bears  to  the  aggregate  body.  She  must  be  bound  bv 
the  laws  which  they  have  established  for  their  guidance,  and  a 
penalty  must  be  affixed  to  the  non-compliance  of  either  partv. 
Such  laws  having  been  made,  at  least  with  the  implied  consent 
of  every  member,  it  is  too  late  to  complain  of  them,  when  their 
signature  is  already  to  the  instrument. 

Sir,  the  complaints  of  South  Carolina  might  have  some  sha- 
dow of  reason,  were  it  not  for  a  single  fact  in  her  history.  In 
the  first  congress  assembled  under  the  present  constitutional"  the 
United  States,  that  of  1789,  South  Carolina  was  the  first  state, 
who,  through  her  representatives,  asked  the  imposition  of  a  du- 
ty upon  any  article.  We  find  her  representatives  asking  con- 
gress to  lay  a  duty  upon  the  products  of  agriculture  at  this,  the 
very  first  session  of  the  first  congress  that  ever  assembled  under 
the  present  constitution.  So  that  she  herself,  was  the  origina- 
tor of  the  very  plan,  for  the  overthrow  of  which  she  is  now 
willing  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  union.  Subsequently  we 
find  her  desiring  a  protective  duty  upon  hemp  and  rice;  article 
raised  within  her  own  limits,  in  the  year  1816, an  era  from 
which  the  present  protective  system  may  be  said  to  have  dated 
its  existence,  S.  Carolina  was  the  most  prominent  supporter  of 
that  system.  The  eloquence  of  her  orators  on  the  floor  of  con 
grcss,  and  the  superior  strength  of  the  partv  with  whom  she 
was  associated,  carried  the  measure  against  all  opposition.  The 
people  of  the  northern  and  eastern  states  resisted  the  passage  of 
the  law  by  which  it  became  a  part  of  our  system,  in  vain.  They 
entreated,  implored,  remonstrated;  hut  a  deaf  ear  was  turned 
ti  their  complaints.  They  represented  to  congress  the  ruin  that 
must  result  from  divesting  the  immense  quantity  of  capital 
which  was  then  embraced  in  commerce  from  its  present  chan- 
nel.  They  told  them  that  further  restrictions  would  prove  ruin- 


ous to  the  northern  states.  They  said  that  most  of  their  capi- 
tal was  embarked  in  the  shipping  interest,  which  must  necessa- 
rily be  annihilated  by  the  bill  under  consideration.  All  these 
representations  were  urged  in  the  strongest  and  most  moving 
terms  by  our  brethren  of  the  north,  but  in  vain.  The  party  with 
which  South  Carolina  was  leagued  proved  too  strong,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  submit.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  out  of  the 
whole  six  New  England  states,  but  one  solitary  representative 
voted  for  the  tariff  of  1816. 

Well,  sir,  what  was  the  consequence?  The  northern  states, 
finding  it  impossible  to  induce  their  southern  brethren  to  listen 
to  their  remonstrances,  determined,  instead  of  placing  them- 
selves in  hostile  array  against  the  union,  to  make  the  most  of 
their  situation.  They  withdrew  their  capital  from  the  ocean, 
whither  the  very  genius  of  our  institutions  seemed  to  direct  it, 
and  invested  it  in  manufactures.  It  should  be  recollected  that 
this  investment  was  not  even  voluntary  on  their  part.  Had  they 
exercised  their  own  will,  it  would  never  have  taken  place;  but 
the  majority  was  against  them,  and  they  had  no  choice  but  sub- 
mission. In  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  years,  however,  affairs 
assumed  a  totally  different  aspect.  The  rate  of  exchange  was 
altered,  labor  sought  its  true  value,  and  capital  became  no  lon- 
ger stagnant  upon  the  hands  of  its  owners.  The  industry  of  the 
northern  states,  directed  altogether  into  this  channel,  had  rear- 
ed an  immense  number  of  flouiishing  manufactories.  In  those 
manufactories  were  invested  a  large  portion  of  that  capital, 
which  had  formerly  been  engaged  in  commerce.  In  the  mean 
time,  South  Carolina  remains  inert — she  languishes— and  her 
commerce  declines  daily.  There  is  no  activity  in  her  sons,  no 
life  in  her  business.  Her  views  then  become  changed.  She  is 
no  longer  the  same  stale,  who,  leagued  with  a  majority,  had 
succeeded  in  forcing  this  offensive  system  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  states.  She  now  fancies  all  her  grievances,  real 
and  imaginary,  to  proceed  from  one  source,  and  that  source  the 
tariff.  But  the  majority  is  no  longer  with  her.  The  sceptre  has 
departed  from  her,  and  the  flourishing  condition  of  her  northern 
brethren  has  given  them  an  overwhelming  majority.  What  now 
is  the  course  of  South  Carolina?  Hoes  she  remonstrate  with  her 
brethren  against  what  she  conceives  an  unwarrantable  oppres- 
sion? Far  from  it.  She  tells  them  from  the  first,  that  her  de- 
mands must  be  answered — that  she  will  not  be  contented  with 
a  gradual  reduction  of  the  obnoxious  laws  to  the  standard  of  re- 
venue—that  she  will  compound  for  nothing  less  than  their  abso- 
lute, total  and  immediate  abandonment.  They  compelled  the 
people  of  the  north  to  withdraw  their  capital  from  a  channel  in 
which  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  profitably  employed.  The  ar- 
guments, the  eloquence  of  her  orators,  and  the  strength  of  their 
party,  induced  this  state  of  affairs;  and  now,  not  content  with 
this  revolution,  they  still  insist  on  their  subscribing  to  their  own 
utter  and  entire  ruin. 

Look,  sir,  to  the  consequences  of  an  immediate  and  total 
abandonment  of  the  American  System,  such  as  is  required  by 
South  Carolina.  The  capitalists  of  the  north  have  immense 
sums  embarked  in  manufactures.  Those  manufactures,  by  the 
withdrawal  of  all  protection,  and  the  influx  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, must  either  be  left  entirely  on  their  hands,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  realizing  some  of  the  money  already  expended,  must  be 
dispoj  I  6f  at  an  immense  sacrifice.  Would  it  not  be  wiser 
and  juster  in  congress  to  give  them  notice  of  their  intentions;  to 
say  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  they  may  look  no  longer 
for  their  assistance;  that  before  that  time  they  must  arrange 
their  affairs,  or  abide  by  the  consequence*?  Reason,  justice, 
common  sense  answer  in  the  affirmative.  But  the  calls  of  all 
three  combined  have  no  weight  with  the  people  or  the  legisla- 
tors of  South  Carolina. 

In  what  situation  of  affairs  is  it  that  South  Carolina  demands 
this  total  and  immediate  abandonment  of  the  American  System? 
Is  it  at  a  time  when  congress  has  evinced  a  determination  to 
persist,  though  the  consequences  shall  be  her  utter  luin?  Far 
from  it.  It  is  at  the  very  season  when  she  has  least  to  complain 
of.  It  is  at  a  time  when  the  duties  complained  of  have  already 
been  reduced  ,*6,000,000,  and  when  she  has  every  reason  to 
hope,  that,  with  a  little  patience,  she  may  meet  with  the  gratifi- 
cation of  all  her  demands.  It  is  at  a  time  when  the  illustrious 
chief  magistrate  has,  himself,  announced  that  the  national  debt 
is  nearly  extinct,  and  that  afterwards  the  duties  will  be  reduced 
to  the  standard  of  revenue.  I  use  the  term  illustrious  with 
regard  to  that  distinguished  individual,  and  I  deem  it  pertinent. 
His  former  deeds  have  placed  him  above  the  heroes  and  patriots 
of  antiquity,  and  this  late  act  has  placed  him  on  a  level  with  our 
own  Washington  and  Jefferson,  the  first  of  heroes  and  of  .states- 
men. 

South  Carolina  not  content  with  the  promised  reduction  of 
duties,  and  gradual  abandonment  of  a  system  of  which  she  had 
so  long  complained,  pronounces  an  irrevocable  decree,  l'efore 
it  is  possible  for  congress  to  meet  and  take  her  burthens  into 
consideration,  she  Hies  at  once  into  extremes.  She  nullifies  a 
law  of  the  United  States,  and  thereby  virtually  nullifies  the 
union  itself.  She  makes  no  remonstrance,  she  calls  no  conven- 
tion, she  asks  no  advice  of  her  sister  states,  she  sees  or  acknow- 
ledges Imt  one  remedy  for  her  fancied  wrongs,  and  that  remedy 
consists  in  a  total  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  union.  She  is  not 
contented  with  the  reduction  of  six  millions,  not  content  with 
the  promise  of  the  president  set  forth  in  his  late  message,  but 
acts  as  ff  her  burthens  were  to  be  increased  and  the  system  ri- 
veted on  her  forever. 

The  nullifying  ordinance  of  South  Carolina,  is  a  palpable  and 
direct  resistance  of  the  laws  of  the  union.    Gentlemen  admit  the 
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power  of  congress  to  lay  a  tariff  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  hut 
deny  that  it  can  push  its  authority  to  the  passing  of  laws  for  the 
sake  of  protection.  If  this  be  true  sir,  Carolina  is  wrong  in 
three  very  materinl  points.  First,  for  forcing  this  system  upon 
us  ill  the  first  instance  herself;  secondly,  fof  not  applying  to  con- 
gress for  its  reduction;  and  thirdly,  for  placing  herself  in  hostile 
array  against  the  power  of  the  union. 

The  tendency  of  this  ordinance  of  South  Carolina  is,  to  pro- 
duce disunion  cert ainly— civil  war  almost  as  certainly.  This 
consideration  alone,  were  there  none  others  involved  in  this 
momentous  question,  would  induce  me  to  express  my  decided 
disapprobation  of  its  doctrines.  That  such  must  be  the  result 
appears  too  plain  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  president  says  in 
his  proclamation  that  he  will  see  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
executed.  The  ordinance  of  nullification,  pronounces  those 
laws  unconstitutional,  and  expressly  declares  that  they  shall  not 
be  executed  within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina.  The  issue 
then  is  fairly  made  up  between  the  parties,  and  war  must  inevi 
tably  ensue.  The  general  government  declares  that  it  will  not 
yield  one  inch  of  ground,  and  Carolina  shows  a  firm  and  un- 
daunted front.  In  such  delicate  circumstances  it  is  our  duty  to 
devise  means  to  prevent  the  fearful  issue. 

Sir,  the  remedy  of  nullification  is  unwarranted  by  the  consti- 
tution. The  delegate  when  he  conies  upon  this  Moor,  takes  an 
oath  to  support  the  constitution.  And  yet  the  acts  meditated 
here  would  be  in  complete  violation  of  that  instrument. 

South  Carolina  would,  in  all  probability,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
your  entreaties.  But  if  you  are  really  disposed  to  act  the  part 
of  peacemakers,  the  position  which  you  assume  appears  to  me 
to  be  entirely  false.  Think  you  that  you  can  further  your  object 
by  telling  South  Carolina  you  are  mad,  and  the  general  govern- 
ment, you  are  an  usurper.  Men  are  not  to  be  put  in  a  good 
humor  by  enumerating  their  faults.  It  is  the  duty  of  peace- 
makers to  soothe,  to  conciliate,  and  not  widen  the  breach  by 
debating  upon  the  faults  of  the  parties  whom  it  is  their  object  to 
pacify.  If  you  wish  really  to  conciliate,  say  nothing  of  their 
failings  to  eithei  party  in  this  contest.  Ask  South  Carolina  not  to 
carry  her  measure  into  execution  until  the  congress  to  be  elect- 
ed under  the  new  apportionment  shall  have  considered  the  sub- 
ject of  her  grievances.  Tell  her  that  her  burthens  are  already 
reduced  %'6,000,000,  and  that  she  has  every  reason  to  Mpeet  B 
further  reduction.  Advise  congress,  on  the  other  hand,  to  re- 
duce her  duties  still  further,  and  then  will  you  be  acting  the  part 
of  a  peace- maker. 

Sir,  are  there  not  strong  hopes  that  congress  would  listen  to 
your  advice?  It  is  proved  already  by  the  fact  of  the  late  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff.  But  in  addition  to  this  we  have  further  con- 
firmation of  their  desire  to  do  so.  Letters  have  been  received 
here  announcing  the  fact  that  such  a  project  was  even  now  in 
contemplation.  My  opinion  with  regard  to  those  laws  is  what 
it  has  always  been.  1  would  use  all  constitutional  means  to 
become  clear  of  them,  but  I  would  confine  myself  within  the 
limits  of  the  constitution.  I  would  never,  if  possible,  resort  to 
a  convention  of  stales;  for,  sir,  the  states  can  never  go  into  con 
vention  with  the  same  feelings  which  distinguished  them  in  the 
year  1789.  The  zeal  of  parties  is  too  infuriate  ever  to  admit  the 
recurrence  of  suck  a  scene.  The  south  would  go  into  it  with 
the  feelings  of  an  angry  man,  and  I  never  yet  knew  any  good 
grow  out  of  passion. 

South  Carolina  has  forgotten  that  the  union  was  formed  by 
mutual  concessions — by  compromise.  Under  this  view  of  the 
case,  their  demands  will  certainly  appear  unreasonable.  Were 
she  not^so  lost  to  passion  that  she  is  bo  longer  capable  of  reflec- 
tion, it  might  occur  to  her  that  the  people  of  the  north  had  this 
very  system  forced  upon  them.  Surely  then,  some  concessions 
are  due  to  them  now.  She  would  recollect  the  vast  amount  of 
capital  which  the  north  once  employed  in  commerce,  which 
partly  by  her  instrumentality,  was  withdrawn  from  the  ocean,  to 
be  shut  up  in  the  stalls  and  dungeons  of  manufactories.  Sir, 
they  were  driven  to  this  by  dire  and  inevitable  necessity.  The 
embargo,  which  had  the  effect  of  almost  ruining  the  northern 
states,  was  voted  for  and  concurred  in  by  the  almost  entire  dele- 
gation of  South  Carolina.  The  war  was  even  more  oppressive: 
yet,  though  these  two  measures  ground  New  England  into  dust, 
she  never  pursued  the  remedy  now  spoken  of,  under  far  less 
justifiable  circumstances,  by  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 

What  can  Virginia  do  to  preserve  peace  and  the  integrity  of 
the  union?  Advise  South  Carolina  to  abandon  her  cause,  and 
lend  her  ear  to  the  voice  of  reason.  This  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion once  established,  property  would  no  longer  have  any  secu- 
rity among  us.  The  agricultural  interest  would  be  ruined — all 
confidence  would  be  lost  in  the  laws — land  would  fall  to  almost 
nothing — and  the  value  of  a  certain  species  of  property  very 
common  among  us,  would  be  reduced  to  nothing.  Doubt  and 
distrust  would  usurp  the  place  of  that  harmonious  confidence  so 
common  in  the  transaction  of  -business. 

South  Carolina,  sir,  pretends  to  appeal  to  our  sympathies,  by 
representing  her  utter  inability  to  obtain  justice  at  the  hands  of 
congress,  because  they  must  necessarily,  from  the  smallness  of 
the  state,  always  be  in  a  minority.  If  she  is  serious  in  this  ap- 
peal, first  let  her  abolish  her  own  iniquitous  and  damnable  laws, 
by  which  the  minority  in  her  state  undergoes  the  most  grievous 
oppression— laws  which  Dauton,  Marat  .or  Robespierre,  might 
have  blushed  to  promulgate. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  cannot  help  remarking,  the  frequent  use 
made  of  certain  cabalistic  terms,  as  though  there  was  virtue  in 
them  superior  to  every  thing  else.  State  rights,  doctrines  of  '98, 
are  the  terms  to  which  I  allude.     Sir,  I  have  the  greatest  reve- 


rence for  the  doctrine  of  '98;  but  I  do  not* place  the  same  expo- 
sition upon  them  which  other  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  place. 
I  believe  that  those  doctrines  lead  to  the  condemnation  of  nulli- 
fication. I  believe  that  they  would  establish  peace  at  home, 
and  preserve  the  union,  its  best  guarantee.  Sir,  that  union  is 
no  longer  worth  preserving,  if  the  exposition  of  certain  gentle- 
men prevail — its  principles  are  valuable,  as  well  as  its  practical 
results;  but  if  both  are  jeopardised,  it  is  their  fault  and  not  mine. 

I,  for  my  part,  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  exposition  of 
Mr.  Madison  It  has  been  asserted  that  Mr.  Madison  has  yielded 
up  his  principles.  Not  so,  sir— private  matters  should  never 
enter  into  a  grave  and  solemn  discussion,  upon  an  affair  of  such 
moment.  But  when  I  hear  Mr.  Madison  sneered  at  by  killings, 
who  were  yet  in  their  nurse's  arms,  when  he  was  battling  in  this 
hall  on  the  very  ramparts  of  liberty,  for  the  rights  of  which  they 
claim  to  be  the  exclusive  guardians,  I  cannot  express  my  indig- 
nation. I  could  wish  if  they  have  not  more  veneration  for  his 
age,  that  they  would  at  least  respect  his  services. 

I  have  already,  sir,  detained  the  committee  longer  than  I  at 
first  intended;  and  in  conclusion  will  only  remark,  that  I  feel 
myself  called  on  by  my  duty  to  my  constituents,  not  to  assist  in 
committing  the  state,  at  this  delicate  crisis. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Preston's  speech  at  the  Richland  meeting. 

It  is  true  that  long  man-worship  has  much  deluded  and  de- 
graded the  country.  But  principles  are  now  abroad  and  events 
palpably  at  hind,  that  cannot  but  awaken  men  from  dreams  so 
false  anil  fatal.  As  for  our  state,  the  delusion  of  personal  politics 
is  long  since  dissipated.  Even  Jackson,  favorite,  as  he  was,  of 
the  state,  was  spurned  as  soon  as  we  found  that  he  had  betrayed 
us.  Has  he  since  attempted  to  threaten  us?  We  have  instantly 
met  him,  with  a  blow  to  the  face.  Jacksonism,  indeed,  may  prove, 
elsewhere,  as  with  us,  but  a  sort  of  ghost-story:  a  thing  that,  in 
the  dark,  makes  the  ignorant  tremble;  but  which  no  man,  in  the 
day  light  of  public  excitement  and  discussion,  will  regard! 

I  doubt  if  it  be  much  longer  efficacious  in  Virginia;  or  even  in 
New  York.  Men  might  thus,  in  the  corruptions  of  ordinary 
times,  set  up  idols,  in  the  temples  built  for  principle  alone.  But 
when  a  storm  is  visibly  and  rapidly  gathering,  whose  giant  ca- 
reer threatens  to  overwhelm  the  altar  and  its  obscene  rites,  in 
the  alarm  of  such  a  moment,  invocations  will,  involuntarily,  ad- 
dress themselves  once  more  to  the  true  divinity. 

It  is  true  that  they  are  too  deeply  pledged  against  us  formally 
to  avow  our  principles.  Jacksonism,  Clayism,  Crawfordism,  and 
the  like,  still  claim  a  species  of  consistency.  Us,  they  cannot 
openly  approve,  alter  their  former  denunciations.  They  will  say, 
therefore,  "we  cannot  countenance  your  doctrines.  We  do  not 
like  your  theory.  But  you  are  oppressed;  and  you  are  our 
brothers."  To  the  invader,  then,  the}-  must  say,  "pause!  we 
will  not  see  violence  attempted  here.  If  South  Carolina,  is  put 
down,  to  day,  it  will  be  Virginia's  turn,  to  morrow:  and  North 
Carolina's  the  day  after."  Thus  a  strong  mediation  will  be 
forced  upon  the  general  government.  If  it  slight  or  refuse  that 
mediation,  a  southern  confederacy  follows — an  event  that  the 
government  dare  not  hazard.  It  would  at  once,  put  an  end  to 
the  contest;  however  mad  the  government  be,  all  thought  of 
force  must  be  abandoned,  if  the  south  once  unite:  and  any  vio- 
lent arbitrary  measures,  such  as  the  proclamation  announces, 
must  rally  the  entire  south  to  a  common  cause,  the  overthrow  of 
which,  if  now  permitted,  is  the  irretrievable  loss  of  all  southern 
liberty  and  security. 

****** 
If,  however,  we  yield  to  the  intimidation  which  the  government 
is  playing  off  against  us,  the  states  that  now  look  to  us,  will  also 
flinch.  The  "system"  will  gather  fresh  strength — the  govern- 
ment, a  mere  dreaded  force.  Liberty,  the  effort  to  bring  back 
purity  to  the  government  and  to  compel  it  to  respect  the  rights 
of  the  states,  and  the  justice  due  to  every  portion  of  the  con- 
federacy will  be  stigmatized,  as  rebellion  and  treason.  The  at- 
tempt, that  now  seems  hazardous,  will  henceforth  become  ut- 
terly forlorn;  and  all  hope  of  freedom  falls  and  is  extinct. 

What  then  remains,  but  to  sustain  the  great  measure  of  the 
state,  so  nobly  begun;  to  vindicate,  by  the  same  act,  the  honor 
of  this  commonwealth,  and  the  general  liberty  and  safety  of  this 
confederacy  or  else  to  perish,  in  the  attempt' 

*  *  *  *     • 

The  great  voice  of  your  state  calls  you  to  be  up  and  in  arms. 
Arm,  then!  volunteer!  enroll  yourselves!  rally,  to  the  gathering 
cry  of  your  state!  say  "we  are  yours  to  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net!" and  there  will  be  no  bayonet  against  you.  This  prepa- 
ration—this high,  conspicuous  resolution,  are  all  that  is  left  to 
procure  you  safety.  Your  last  hope  of  peace  lies  in  shewing  the 
enemy  that  arms  shall  not  avail  to  subjugate  you — that  they  are 
far  more  naturally  and  nobly  the  resource  of  injured  freedom, 
than  the  instruments  of  tyranny  and  violence. 

— .»^  Q  8«... — 

NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 
From  the  documents  accompanying  the- report  of  the 
secretary  of  the   navy,  we  have  compiled  the  annexed 
statement,   showing  the   present  condition  of  this  right 
arm  of  our  national  defence. 

Ships  of  the  line. 
Names  and  rate.         Where  $  'when  built.         Where  employed. 
Columbus        74     Washington  1810     In  ord.  at  Boston. 
Independence/4     Boston  1814       do.  do. 
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Ohio 

Washington 

Franklin 

N.  Carolina 

Delaware 

Alabama 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania  74 

New  York.       74 


New  York      1820 

Portsmouth    1814 

Philadelphia  1815 

Philadelphia  1820 

Norfolk 

Portsmouth 

Boston 

Bpston 

Philadelphi 

Norfolk 


In  ord. 
do. 
do. 

do. 


N 


York, 
do. 

do. 

Norfolk. 


1820 


Fitting  for  sea  do. 
On  the  stocks. 

do.  do. 

do.         do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 


United  States  44 
Brandywine    44 


Fy/q-cles  of  the  first  class. 


Potomac  44 

Constitution  44 

Hudson  44 

Java  44 

Guerriere  44 

Santee  44 

Cumberland  44 

Sabine  44 

Savannah  44 

Pari  tan  44 

Columbia  44     Washington 

St.  Lawrence  44    Norfolk 


Philadelphia  1797 
Washington  1825 
Washington  1821 
Boston  1797 

Purchased      1826 
Baltimore       1814 
Philadelphia  1814 
Portsmouth 
Boston 
New  York 
New  York 
Philadelphia 


In  Mediterranean. 

do.  do. 

In  the  Pacific, 
la  ord.  Boston. 

do.      New  York. 

do.  Norfolk. 

do.  do. 

On  the  stocks. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Frigates  of  the  second  class. 

In  Mediterranean. 


Constellation  36     Baltimore       179 
Congress         36     Portsmouth    1799 
Captured        1812 

Sloops  of  rear. 
Charleston  1799 
Captured  1815 
Portsmouth  1828 
Boston  1 825 

Philadelphia  1828 


Macedonian    36 

John  Adams  24 

Cyane 

Concord 

Boston 

Vaudalia 

St.  Louis 

Falmouth 

Warren 

Peacock 

Lexington 

Erie 

Natchez 

Fairfield 

Ontario 

Vincennes 


Washington  1828 
Boston  1827 

Boston  1 826 

New  York  1813 
New  York  J 825 
Baltimore  1813 
Norfolk  1827 

New  York  1828 
Baltimore  1813 
New  York  1826 
Schooners  of -war, 
Portsmouth"  1820 
Washington  1821 
Washington  1821 
New  York  1831 
Boston  1831 

Philadelphia  1821 
Experiment    12     Washington   1832 

UECAP1TULATIOX 

Ships  of  the  line 
Frigates  of  the  first  class 
Frigates  of  the  second  class 
Sloops  of  24  guns 
Sloops  of  18  guns 
Schooners 


In  ord.  at  Norfolk. 
Re-building  do. 

In  Mediterranean. 
In  ord.  at  Phi  la  da. 
In  Mediterranean. 

do.  do. 

In  West  Indies. 

do.  do. 

In  the  Pacific. 
Coast  of  Brazil, 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

In  ord.  Boston. 
Norfolk, 
do. 
do. 


Porpoise 

Grampus 

Shark 

Enterprize 

Boxer 

Dolphin 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


In  the  W.  Indies. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Coast  of  Brazil. 

do.         do. 
In  the  Pacific. 
Norfolk. 

12x74 
14x44 

3x36 

2x24 
13x18 

7x12 


In  commission 

In  ordinary 
On  the  stocks 
Frames  on  hand 
Frames  contr"d  for 


Frigates.  Sloops.  Schrs.  Steam  vessels 
4  9  7 


Total  16        27  22  7  3 

Besides  the  frames  above  mentioned,  and  the  timber 
properly  belonging  to  them,  there  is  on  hand  at  the  dif- 
ferent navy  yards,  under  the  appropriations  for  repairs, 
anil  for  other  purposes,  75,120  cubic  feet  of  live  oak, 
339,716  do.  white  oak,  1,427,907  feet  of  plank,  7,770 
knees,  421,045  cubic  feet  of  yellow  pine,  788,468  super- 
ficial do.  do.  11,693  superficial  feet  of  white  pine,  and 
48,040  cubic  feet  of  various  knees. 

There  is  also  on  hand,  1,548  tons  of  iron,  652  do.  lead, 
114  do.  copper,  335  anchors  not  in  use,  and  27  chain  ca- 
bles not  in  use. 

There  is  also  on  hand,  exclusive  of  what  is  on  hoard 
of  vessels  in  commission,  2,232  cannon  and  carronades, 
228,908  round  and  double-headed  cannon  balls,  23,324 
grape  and  cannister,  540  tons  loose  grape  and  cannister, 
35,600  lbs.  powder,  198,382  lbs.  sulphur,  396,994  lbs. 
nitre,  3,504  muskets,  5,703  pistols,  and  5,248  cutlasses. 

The  value  of  the  stores  on  hand  at  the  different  navy 
yards  on  the  1st  of  October  last,  was  as  follows: 

Portsmouth,  (N.II.) $    348,979  49 

Boston 1,122,617  79 

New  Y'ork 1,494,143  08 

Philadelphia 471,646  81 

Washington 907,273  37 

Norfolk 1,057,987  83 

Pensacola 167,269  55 


51 


gun; 


Total  number  of  ships 

The  ships  on  the  stocks,  -with  the  exception 
Pennsylvania  and  Savannah,  could  all  be  got  ready  for 
launching  in  ninety  days,  ami  some  of  them  in  sixty.  The 
Savannah  would  require  120  d:iys,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
six  months.  The  ships  in  ordinary  are  in  various  states 
of  preservation,  but  most  of  them  would  require  exten- 
sive repairs,  before  being  ready  for  sea. 

In  addition  to  the  force  embraced  in  the  preceding  list, 
the  frames  and  promiscuous  live  oak  timber  for  four  ships 
of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  four  sloops  of  war  and  three 
steam  vessels,  are  on  hand,  viz:  at  Boston,  two  ships  of 
the  line,  two  frigates  and  one  sloop  of  war;  at  New  York, 
one  frigate;  at  Philadelphia,  two  frigates  and  one  sloop 
of  war;  at  Norfolk,  two  ships  of  the  iine,  one  frigate  and 
one  sloop  of  war;  at  Washington,  one  frigate  and  one 
sloop  of  war.  Where  the  frames  of  the  steam  vessels  are 
in  deposite,  we  do  not  find  it  stated.  Contracts  have  fur- 
ther been  made  for  the  frames,  &c.  of  three  frigates  and 
three  sloops  of  war.  If  we  include  in  the  estimate  of 
our  naval  force,  the  ships  for  which  the  timber  is  already 
furnished  or  contracted  for,  the  account  will  stand  thus: 


Total,  $5,579,917  92 
The  estimated  expenses  of  the  navy  during  the  year 
1833  are  $3,176,766  87.  In  this  calculation,  provision 
is  made  for  holding  in  commission  1  ship  of  the  line,  3 
frigates  of  the  first  class,  and  1  do.  of  the  second  class, 
11  sloops  and  7  schooners,  with  an  aggregate  of  5,025 
officers  and  men,  viz:  for  the  ship  of  the  line  835  men, 
first  class  frigates  454  each,  second  class  368,  sloops  188, 
schooners  56. 

The  deaths  among  the  officers  of  the  navy,  as  far  as 
ascertained,  since  the  1st  of  December,  1831,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 3  captains,  (George  W.  Rogers,  C.  C.  B.  Thomp- 
son and  James  T.  Leonard),  6  lieutenants,  1  surgeon,  1 
assistant  surgeon,  2  pursers,  1  passed  midshipman,  9 
midshipmen,  3  boatswains,  2  gunners  and  1  marine  offi- 
cer. The  dismissions — 2  lieutenants,  1  assistant  surgeon, 
I  passed  midshipman,  6  midshipmen,  1  boatswain  and  2 
marine  officers.  The  resignations — 2  pursers,  3  passefl 
midshipmen,  18  midshipmen,  2  sail-makers  and  1  marine 
officer. 

THE  ARMY. 

The  army,  as  now  constituted,  comprises  1  major  ge- 
neral, 2  brigadier  generals,  2  inspectors  general,  1  quar- 
ter master  general,  4  quarter  masters,  1  commissary  ge- 
neral of  subsistence,  2  commissaries,  1  surgeon  general, 
12  surgeons,  55  assistant  do.  1  paymaster  general,  14  pay- 
masters, 1  commissary  general  of  purchases,  2  military 
store  keepers,  13  colonels,  13  lieut.  colonels,  22  majors, 
132  captains,  154  first  lieutenants,  154  second  do.  6  third 
do.  11  sergeant  majors,  11  quarter  master  sergeants,  428 
sergeants,  454  corporals,  14  principal  musicians,  212  mu- 
sicians, 108  artificers,  250  enlisted  for  ordnance  and  5,062 
privates.  Total  commissioned  officers  594;  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  6,540.  Making  the  whole 
strength  of  the  army  7,134  men.  The  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  this  number  is  somewhat  larger  than  usual, 
which  is  owing  to  the  addition  of  six  companies  of  ran- 
gers, comprising  685  men,  as  directed  by  an  act  of  con- 
gress, passed  at  the  last  session. 

The  number  of  recruits  enlisted  into  the  service  during 
the  year  ending  30th  Sept.  1832,  exclusive  of  rangers, 
was  1,462;  of  whom  64  enlisted  at  Albany,  23  at  Balti- 
more, 45  at  Buffalo,  9  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  13  at  Concord, 
Mass.  18  at  Hartford,  19  at  Harrishur?,  Pa.  11  at  Lynch- 
burg, A~a.  280  at  New  York,  53  at  Providence,  101  at 
Philadelphia,  3  at  Portland,  89  at  Rochester,  13  at  Utica, 
3  at  Winchester,  Va.  and  the  remainder  at  the  different 
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military  stations.  It  will  be  observed  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  were  received  at  the  military  sta- 
tions, about  twice  as  many  (491  out  of  744)  enlisted  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country. 

At  the  different  armories  of  the  United  States  there 
were  manufactured  or  procured,  during  the  year  ending 
30th  Sept.  last,  1  forty-two  pound  iron  cannon,  133  thir- 
ty-two pound  do.  11  twenty-four  pounders,  93  field  car- 
riages, 27,453  muskets,  3,490  Hall's  rifles,  3,000  sets  of 
accoutrements  for  infantry,  4,000  for  riflemen,  1,000  do. 
for  cavalry,  5, '214  lbs.  canister  shot,  884,395  musket  ball 
and  buckshot  cartridges,  11,322  lbs.  bullets,  &c.  &c. 

The  whole  number  of  militia  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  returns,  is  1,308,048;  of  whom 
188,615  are  in  the  state  of  New  York.  There  were  dis- 
tributed to  them  during  the  year  ending  30th  Sept.  last, 
by  the  United  States,  17  pieces  of  field  artillery,  23  field 
carriages,  21,070  muskets,  2,739  artillery  and  cavalry 
swords,  5,767  sets  of  accoutrements  for  small  arms,  and 
1,100  lor  cavalry.  [J\T.  T.  Jow\  of  Com. 

INDIAN  MASSACRES. 

From  the  Georgia  Journal. 
The  following  letter  from  major  Brooks,  gives  more 
of  the  particulars  of  the  late  massacre,  in  the  Cherokee 
territory,  than  the  public  has  heretofore  received.  It 
would  seem  that  not  one  escaped  alive  to  tell  the  tale. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Boman,  who  brought  the  news  to  major 
Wofford's  settlement,  on  Sunday  night,  was  obviously 
uninformed  of  the  time  at  which  the  appalling  tragedy- 
was  wrought  on  the  previous  night;  a  fact  that  may  be 
very  important,  and  which  major  Brooks,  and  those  who 
were  with  him,  clearly  ascertained  by  a  careful  and  ju- 
dicious examination  of  the  remains. 

Be  Kalb  county,  22d  Dec.  1832. 
Dear  siu — 1  have  just  arrived  at  home,  from  Sa-loo- 
quo-yeh  settlement,  where  I  witnessed  the  Indian  out- 
rage, (or  its  effects),  and  inasmuch  as  the  report  we  drew 
up,  was  drawn  in  a  hurry,  and  under  excited  feelings,  I 
now  sit  down  calmly,  to  give  you,  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  paper,  the  people  of  Georgia,  a  correct 
statement  of  the  circumstances  attending  that  truly  horri- 
ble case. 

On  Sunday  night,  the  16th  inst.  I  tarried  at  the  house 
of  major  Nat.  Woftbrd,  Pine  Log.    Sometime  after  dark, 
the  family  was  thrown   into  confusion  by  the  arrival  of 
Benjamin  Boman,  with  the  account  of  the  murder  of  his 
brother  and  family,  and  requesting  every  white  man   in 
that  section  of  country  to  assemble,  and   proceed  to  the 
residence  of  the  deceased.     Accordingly  every  man  at 
Wofford's  proceeded  early  on  Monday  morning  to  the 
fatal  spot;  and  owing  to  the  alarm  and  confusion  amongst 
the  few  scattering  whites,  and  their  extreme  anxiety  to 
defend,  and  if  possible,  to  save  their  wives  and  children, 
but  eleven  white  men  appeared;  and  from  the  causes  just 
stated,  no  one  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  for  the  coro- 
ner, (a  distance  of  60  or  70  miles).     In   fact,  the  whole 
company  deemed  an  inquest  unnecessary,  as  the  bodies 
were   so  completely  consumed  as  not  to   leave  a  vestige 
for  a  jury  to  act  on.    The  house  of  the  deceased  had  been 
several  times   way-laid,  by  said  Indians,  and  they  ran 
from  the  very  door;    frequent  threats  had    been  made 
against  him,  and  family  also;  but  up  to  the  fatal  day  no 
serious  attempt  was  made.     The  Indians  of  this  town, 
(report  says)  held  a  war  dance  recently,  when  a  propo- 
sal was  made  to  commence  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
the  white  families  in  the  nation,  which  was  overruled  by 
the  peace  party  present.     The  chiefs  of  the  nation  had 
kept .the  Indians  quiet    by  persuading  them  that  Clay 
would  be  elected  president,  who  would  drive  the  whites 
ail  out  ot  their  country,  and  restore  their  former  laws  to 
them.    But  the  news  of  the  election  of  gen.  Jackson  came 
on  them  like  a  clap  of  thunder  on  a  clear  day,  which  was 
one  cause  of  the  outrage  I  am  now  relating,  as  they  had 
just  heard  the  news. 

On  Saturday  evening,  15th,  William  Grant  and  two 
gentlemen  from  Hall  county,  passed  the  house  of  the  de- 
ceased just  before  night;  the  house  was  then  standing,  and 
the  door  open.  We  ascertained  the  outrage  was  perpe- 
trated early  in  the  night,  by  examining  the  bones.  We 
lound  and  identified  Mr.  Boman 's  by*his  coat  and  panta- 
loons buttons,  and  suspender  buckle  and  key,  which 
pointed  out  his  bones  and   showed  his  clothes  were  on, 


and  he  had  not  been   in  bed.     Another  reason  was  this, 
their  little   infant  daughter's  heart,  liver,  lights  and  sto- 
mach were  nearly  entire,  and  its  little  stomach  distended 
with  food,  as  if  just  masticated,  which  shewed  it  had  not 
slept,  nor  the  food   been  acted    on  by  way  of  digestion, 
consequently  it  must  have  just  supped.      We  identified 
Mrs.  Boman  by  the  remains  of  the  unborn   infant  which 
had  preserved  a  small  part  of  the  back  bone  of  its  lovely 
mother,  from  the  devouring  flames.     The  old  lady,  Mrs. 
Bomau's  mother,  was  old   and  blind  for  several'  years. 
James  Law  son  Boman  was  21  years  old,  was  an  honest, 
honorable,  industrious  young  man,  and  had  committed 
no  crime,  but  that  of  being  a  Georgian,  and  having  rented 
an  emigrated   place,  where  he  wished   to  settle.      I  lis 
bones  gave  evidence  of  his  bravery;  as  his  rifle  barrel 
was  laying  across  his  bones  near  his  knees,  and  it  was 
bent  to  a  considerable  curve  to  the  right,  and  the  breech 
turned   square  down,  where  the  screw  pin  went  through. 
The  rifle  lock  lay  six  feet  or  more  from  the  barrel,  and 
the  guard  at  least  three  feet  in  a  contrary  direction,  which 
shewed  he  had  gallantly  resisted.     Barsheba  Boman  was 
a  beautiful  woman,  18  years  old,  and  was  the  mother  of 
a  lovely  infant,  a  little  over  a  year  old,  Mary  Ann   Bo- 
man, by  name;  and  was  towards  another.     They  had  in 
the  house  two  feather  beds,  three  blankets,  three  cover 
lids,  a  new  black  walnut  chest,  containing  a  nice  change 
of  clothes,  not  a  vestige  of  which  remained;  from  which 
we  concluded  the  house  had   been   robbed,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  a  feather  bed  will  not  burn  up  so  as  to  leave 
no  sign. 

It  is  just  two  years  since  a  traveller  was  robbed,  mur- 
dered and  burnt  by  these  same  Indians.  I  think  they 
should  alter  the  name  of  the  creek  from  Saloo-quo-yeh 
(Bear  Grass),  to  Keekuh-sooyeh  (or  Bloody  Water). 

People  of  Georgia,  gallant,  generous  and  brave,  will 
you?  can  you?  suffer  your  people  murdered  with  impu- 
nity.    No.     Yours  with  respect. 

JACOB  R.  BROOKS. 
P.  S.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  a  systematic  arrangement 
or  commencement  of  hostilities;  but  confined  to  that  sec- 
tion of  country.  Those  white  men  who  had  Indian  fami- 
lies behaved  scandalously  in  that  section,  as  none  of  them 
came  near  the  shocking  scene. 


THE  CHEROKEES. 

New  Echota,  Nov.  24.  Governor  Lumpkin  continues 
to  distribute  to  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  by  the  lottery 
wheels,  the  lands  and  gold  mines  of  the  Cherokee  nation. 
For  two  or  three  weeks  we  have  been  the  spectators  of 
proceedings  by  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  having  no  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  to  our  feelings  of  the 
most  unnatural  kind.  If  such  a  case  was  progressing  in 
any  other  civilized  country,  than  the  North  American  re- 
public, however  regardless  it  might  be  of  its  honor,  for 
the  sake  of  simple  justice  and  respect  for  the  feelings  of 
mankind,  we  believe  such  proceedings  as  we  have  been 
compelled  to  witness,  would  be  promptly  prohibited.  The 
fortunate  drawers  (so  called)  of  our  lands  have  been  pass- 
ing and  repassing  single  and  in  companies,  not  unlike  that 
of  John  Gilpin's  race  to  the  country  seat,  in  search  of  the 
splendid  lots  which  the  rolling  wheel  had  pictured  to  their 
imaginations.  Ho,  sir!  where  is  the  nearest  line  to  this 
place,  what  district,  number,  corner,  lot,  station,  &c.  are 
the  impertinent  questions  forced  upon  us.  When  we  see 
the  pale  faces  again,  they  are  closely  viewing  the  mark- 
ed trees  and  the  carved  posts.  The  gold  drawers  have 
been  arriving  at  the  gold  mines,  and  they  are  compared 
to  the  great  flocks  of  pigeons  that  hasten  to  the  ground 
in  search  of  food.  Every  lot  has  been  viewed,  and  as 
many  paths  beaten,  by  the  passing  and  the  cross  passing 
hunters.  The  rich  man  in  Georgia  is  now  richer- — the 
poor  Georgia  orphans  have  drawn  gold  lots  belonging  to 

the  oppressed  Cherokees — esq.  •,  lias  been  lucky;  he 

has  drawn  a  rich  lot  in  the  bottoms  of  the  Etaw-wah  and 

Chattahoochy  rivers— Mr.  will  be  relieved  from  his 

embarrassments;  he  has  drawn  a  first  rate  lot,  and  is  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars.  These  are  a  few  of  the  deeply  ab- 
sorbing sulijects  which  engross  the  conversation  of  the 
Georgia  circles,  and  it  would  seem,  as  thoughtlessly  of 
the  Cherokee  claim  to  the  property,  as  if  they  never  ex- 
isted. Such  is  the  progress  of  the  Georgia  measures, 
that  the  drawers  of  our  lands  are  now  entering  the  nation 
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to  settle  on  them,  at  a  time  when  they  arc  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  aboriginal  proprietors,  and  their  right  to  them 
unrelinquished.  To  this  invasion  of  our  property  we 
protest;  and  we  state  to  our  readers,  our  right  to  the  lands 
money  has  never  bought.  We  hold  the  bond  and  seal  of 
the  republic  to  protect  this  property.  We  have  stricken 
oft'  from  our  nation  province  after  province  in  considera- 
tion of  this  promised  protection. 

The  Indian  bill  of  1830,  sanctioned  by  president  Jack- 
son himself,  "provides  that  the  existing  treaties  with  the 
Indian  tribes  shall  not  be  violated."  The  supreme  court 
have  decided  that  our  treaties  are  binding  on  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  laws  of  Georgia  are  a  nullity.  The  supe- 
rior and  inferior  courts  of  Georgia  have  decided  that  the 
right  of  soil  belongs  to  the  Cherokees,  the  laws  of  Geor- 
gia to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Let  us,  therefore, 
calmly  wait  and  see  if  the  government  will  not  yet  acqui- 
esce in  the  numerous  authorities  we  have  cited,  from 
which  we  claim  our  relief;  or  whether  the  government 
will  choose  to  have  their  laws  nullified  by  a  state  as  the 
easiest  mode  of  releasing  itself  from  enforcing  them. 

[  Cherokee  Phanix. 
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OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS 

Accompanying  the  message  of  the  president  to  both  houses  of  con- 
gress. 

RErORT   OF   THE    SECRETARY    OF  WAR. 

Department  of  war,  Nov.  25,  1832. 
To  the  president  of  the  United  States: 

Sir:  la  conformity  with  your  instructions,  I  proceed  to  lay 
before  you  a  brief  statement  of  the  various  operations  of  this  de- 
partment for  the  past  year,  and  such  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  several  branches  of  the  public  service,  committed  to 
its  care,  as  experience  has  dictated;  and,  in  executing  this  task, 
it  is  due  to  the  services,  exertions  and  fidelity,  of  the  officers  at 
the  head  of  the  respective  bureaus  of  the  department,  that  I 
should  acknowledge  their  able  assistance,  and  the  important  be- 
nefits I  have  derived  from  their  counsel  and  co-operation  in  the 
administration  of  the  concerns  of  this  highly  respectable  office. 

During  the  past  session,  the  hostile  aggressions  of  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians,  upon  the  borders  of  Illinois  and  Michigan,  requir- 
ed and  received  the  prompt  attention  of  the  government.  The 
executives  of  the  states  of  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and 
of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  co  operated  zealously  and  efficient- 
ly in  the  measures  of  protection.  The  regular  troops  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  theatre  of  hostilities  were  concentrated  under  bri- 
gadier general  Atkinson,  and  brought  into  the  field;  and  the  mi- 
litia of  Illinois,  and  of  that  part  of  the  territory  of  Michigan  ex- 
posed to  danger,  promptly  repaired  to  the  defence  of  the  frontier. 
Such  was  the  nature  of  the  warfare  and  of  the  country,  that  it 
was  difficult  immediately  to  protect  the  long  line  of  scattered 
settlements,  and  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action.  As  a  precaution- 
ary measure,  and  to  place  the  result  of  the  campaign  as  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  accident  as  possible,  the  garrisons  at  some  of 
the  posts  upon  the  seaboard,  and  upon  the  lakes,  were  ordered 
to  Chicago,  under  the  command  of  major  general  Seott,  to  co- 
operate with  the  force  already  employed  under  brigadier  general 
Atkinson.  The  celerity  with  which  these  troops  moved,  is  cre- 
ditable to  their  character  and  discipline.  One  of  the  companies 
reached  Chicago  in  eighteen  days  from  Old  Point  Comfort, a  dis- 
tance, by  the  route  necessarily  travelled,  of  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  miles;  and  the  movement  of  the  whole  was  marked  by 
the  greatest  despatch.  Unfortunately,  their  hopes  of  being  use- 
ful to  their  country  were  suddenly  arrested,  when  highest,  by 
the  appearance  of  the  cholera;  and  probably  few  military  expe- 
ditions have  presented  scenes  more  appalling  in  themselves,  or 
demanding  the  exertion  of  greater  moral  courage.  The  occasion 
was  met  by  major  general  Scott  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  high 
character,  and  the  example  he  gave  to  the  American  army  in 
that  period  of  trying  responsibility,  is  not  less  important,  than 
was  his  gallant  bearing  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  during  the 
late  war.  His  efforts  were  well  seconded  by  the  officers,  and  no 
practicable  method  seems  to  have  been  omitted  to  stay,  or  to 
cure,  the  pestilence.  Of  about  fifteen  hundred  officers  and  men 
of  the  regular  troops  ordered  to  the  north  western  frontier,  not 
less  than  two  hundred  died  by  the  cholera. 

General  Atkinson,  with  the  regular  troops  and  militia  under 
liis  command,  pursued  the  Indians  through  a  country  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  penetrated,  of  which  little  was  known,  and  where 
much  exertion  was  required  to  procure  supplies.  These  cir- 
cumstances necessarily  delayed  the  operations,  and  were  pro- 
ductive of  great  responsibility  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  of 
great  sufferings  and  privations  to  all  employed  in  this  harrassing 
warfare. 

The  Indians,  however,  were  driven  from  their  fastnesses,  and 
fled  towards  the  Mississippi,  with  the  intention  of  seeking  re- 
fuge in  the  country  west  of  that  river.  They  were  immediately 
followed  bv  ceneral  Atkinson,  with  a  mounted  force,  overtaken, 
and  completely  vanquished.  The  arrangements  of  the  com- 
manding general,  as  well  in  the  pursuit  as  in  the  action,  were 
prompt  and  judicious,  and  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men 
was  exemplary.  The  campaign  terminated  in  the  unqualified 
submission  of  the  hostile  party,  and  in  the  adoption  of  measures 


for  the  permanent  security  of  the  frontier;  and  the  result  has  pro- 
duced upon  the  Indians  of  that  region  u  salutary  impression, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar 
scenes. 

The  extensive  operations  rendered  necessary  by  these  events, 
have  demonstrated  the  able  organization  and"  efficiency  of  the 
various  staff  departments  of  the  army,  and  their  capacity  to  meet 
any  exigency  which  may  require  their  exertions.  They  have 
also  shown  that  the  morale  and  discipline  of  the  troops  are  well 
preserved,  and  that,  whenever  or  wherever  their  serviees  may 
be  wanted,  the  expectations  of  their  country  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. 

An  act  of  the  last  session  of  congress  authorised  the  raising  of 
six  companies  of  mounted  rangers  for  the  defence  of  the  fron- 
tiers. Five  of  these  were  organized  without  delay,  immediate- 
ly after  the  passage  of  the  law;  but,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
person  selected  for  the  command  of  the  sixth,  with  the  troops 
employed  under  general  Atkinson,  that  company  was  not  brought 
into  service  during  the  active  portion  of  the  season.  It  is  now, 
however,  filled  and  under  orders. 

I  have  caused  a  comparative  view  to  be  appended  to  this  re- 
port, showing  the  difference  of  cost  between  the  maintenance 
oftliis  corps  ijf  rangers,  and  of*  regiment  of  dragoons.  It  will 
be  perceived,  that  the  former  exceeds  the  latter  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars. 
The  rangers  costing  annually  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  and  the  dragoons  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety- eight 
dollars;  an  excels  of  expenditure  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
unless  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  the  nature  of  the 
duties  of  these  corps,  which  give  to  the  rangers,  as  at  present 
organized,  a  decided  preference  over  the  dragoons.  It  is  my 
conviction,  that  there  are  no  such  circumstances,  and  that  a  re- 
giment of  dragoons  would  be  more  efficient  as  well  as  more 
economical.  From  the  constitution  of  the  corps  of  rangers,  and 
from  the  short  periods  of  their  service,  their  organization  is  but 
little  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  militia.  Every  year  there 
must  be  a  great  loss  of  time  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  corps,  and 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  experience  and  knowledge. 
And  its  constitution  is  so  dissimilar  from  that  of  any  other  branch 
of  the  army,  that  a  perfect  union  of  sentiment  and  action  be- 
tween them  can  scarcely  be  expected.  The  want  of  these  must 
frequently  be  injurious  to  the  public  service. 

Regular  cavalry  are  fully  competent  to  the  discharge  of  all  the 
duties  required  of  mounted  rangers.  In  celerity  of  movement, 
they  will  of  course  be  equal,  and  if,  (which  however  is  doubt- 
ful), the  rifle  is  considered  the  most  efficient  arm  for  mounted 
troops,  operating  against  the  Indians,  this  weapon  can  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  such  cavalry,  and  they  can  easily  be  trained  to 
its  use. 

Besides  other  important  objects,  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  in 
our  military  system  the  elements  of  cavalry  tactics,  and  to  keep 
pace  with  "the  improvements  made  in  them  by  other  nations. 
The  establishment  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  would  complete  the 
personnel  of  our  army,  and  would  introduce  a  force  which  would 
harmonize  with,  and  participate  in,  the  esprit  da  corps  so  essen- 
tial to  military  efficiency,  and  so  easily  and  certainly  created  by 
militarv  principles. 

ems  to  be  now  conceded,  and  it  surely  may  well  be,  that 
mounted  troops  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  defence  of  that 
part  of  the  inland  frontier  in  contact  with  the  Indian  tribes.  Our 
permanent  military  posts,  garrisoned  by  infantry,  exert  a  moral 
influence  over  the  Indians'and  protect  important  and  exposed 
positions.  Hut  to  overtake  and  chastise  marauding  parlies,  and 
in  fact  to  carry  on  any  serious  operations  against  an  Indian  lbe 
in  the  level  regions  of  the  west,  horsemen  are  indispensably  ne- 
cessary. Fresuming,  therefore,  that  some  force  oftliis  descrip- 
tion will  be  retained.  I  have  the  honor  to  suggest  the  propriety 
of  the  conversion  of  the  corps  of  rangers  into  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons. 

The  report  of  the  officer,  at  the  head  of  the  engineer  depart- 
ment, presents  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  operation;  assigned 
to  tin:  corps  under  his  superintendence,  in  its  three  great  divi- 
sions of  fortifications,  internal  improvement  and  military  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  construction  of  the  various  works  of  defence  upon  the 
maritime  frontier,  the  progress  has  been  as  rapid  as  was  compa- 
tible with  a  proper  and  economical  administration  of  this  im- 
portant duty,  and  with  the  numerous  calls  upon  the  officers  of 
that  departments  So  much  delay  and  loss  are  experienced,  not 
only  in  this  branch  of  the  public  service,  but  in  almost  all  others, 
requiring  the  disbursement  of  money,  by  the  late  period  at  which 
the  appropriations  are  sometime!  made,  that  I  am  led  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  here,  in  the  hope,  that  it  will  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  congress.  The  pecuniary  loss  is  not  the  only  injury, 
particularly  in  all  the.  works  of  fortification  and  internal  improve- 
ment: The  operations  are  unnecessarily  discontinued  during 
one  part  of  the  working  season,  and  too  rapidly  prosecuted  dur- 
ing  another,  and  the  result  is,  consequently,  more  or  less  unfa- 
vorable. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  engineer  corps  is  not  now  suf- 
ficient for  the  performance  of  the  duties  required  of  its  officers. 
They  have  all  been  actively  and  zealously  engaged,  and  their 
scientific  and  practical  attainments  eminently  qualify  them  for 
the  discharge  of  the  various  functions  they  are  performing,  whe- 
ther belonging  appropriately  to  their  profession,  or  assigned  to 
them  by  this  department.  For  the  facts  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  chief  engineer,  contenting  my- 
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self  with  observing,  that  there  is  no  economy  in  keeping  this 
establishment  below  the  numbers  demanded  by  the  exigency  of 
the  service.  Either  the  duty  will  not  be  performed,  as  has  hap- 
pened this  season  in  some  instances,  or,  as  has  happened  in 
others,  it  will  be  worse  performed,  and  at  a  greater  expense!  for 
it  is  impossible  to  transfer,  from  civil  life,  or  from  other  depart- 
ments of  the  army,  persons  possessing  the  requisite  attainments, 
without  previous  experience,  to  insure  science  and  skill  in  the 
execution  of  these  duties,  and  a  system  ol"  vigilant  supervision 
in  the  administration  of  their  fiscal  concerns.  To  acquire  these 
qualifications,  time  and  experience  are  necessary.  And  the  re- 
sponsibility imposed  by  a  permanent  attachment  to  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  esprit  du  corps  created  by  it,  are  both  favorable  to 
a  more  faithful  and  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  appertaining 
to  it.  For  these  reasons,  and  from  the  clearest  conviction,  that 
such  a  measure  is  demanded  by  the  public  interest,  I  venture  to 
renew  the  recommendation  contained  in  my  last  annual  report, 
for  a  moderate  and  gradual  increase  of  the  engineer  corps,  and 
to  express  my  full  concurrence  in  the  views  presented  by  the 
chief  engineer  upon  that  subject. 

The  military  academy,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the 
board  of  visiters,  is  steadily  pursuing  its  course  of  usefulness. 
As  an  institution  national  in  its  objects,  its  administration,  its 
support,  and  its  pupils,  it  merits  the  fostering  care  of  the  govern 
ment,  and  the  kind  regard  of  the  public.  For  a  series  of  years, 
it  has  undergone  the  rigid  examination  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens,  selected  from  every  part  of  the  country,  many  of  whom 
have  arrived  there  with  strong  prejudices  against  it."  but  all  of 
whom,  I  believe,  have  returned  with  a  deep  conviction  of  its 
importance  and  admirable  management.  As  a  school  where  the 
various  sciences,  auxiliary  to  the  art  of  war,  are  taught,  and 
taught  most  thoroughly;  as  a  camp  of  instruction,  where  the 
practical  duties  of  the  soldier  are  acquired,  and  where  the  diffi- 
cult art  of  governing  is  learned,  by  learning  first  the  duty  of  obe- 
dience; as  a  place  of  deposite,  where  all  the  improvements  in 
military  knowledge,  throughout  the  world,  are  ascertained,  pre- 
served, and  investigated;  and  as  a  point  of  concentration,  where 
young  men  are  brought  into  friendly  contact  and  emulation, 
from  every  part  of  the  union,  and  are  sent  out  to  defend  their 
country,  with  their  sectional  prejudices  diminished,  and  their 
views  enlarged,  it  is  among  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the 
republic. 

I  coincide  in  opinion  with  the  board  in  the  suggestions  thev 
have  made,  and  commend  them  to  your  favorable,  notice.  From 
personal  inspection,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  additions  to  the 
buddings  pointed  out  in  the  report,  are  required  bv  the  public 
interest,  and  that  they  are  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  profes- 
sors and  pupils,  and  to  a  due  prosecution  of  their  duties  and 
studies.  And,  especially,  [  am  impressed  with  the  importance 
Jl  a  proper  place  of  public  worship,  where  all  tire  persons  at- 
H-hcd  to  the  institution,  amounting,  with  their  families,  to  more 
nan  eight  hundred  individuals,  can  assemble  and  unite  in  the 
>erformance  of  religious  duties.  In  a  Christian  conimunitv,  the 
ibhgations  upon  this  subject  will  not  be  questioned;  and  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  a  suitable  place  of  worship,  especially  as  a 
haplatn  is  maintained  there,  cannot  be  put  in  competition  with 
he  permanent  advantages  of  a  course  of  religious  instruction  to 
uch  a  number  of  persons;  a  large  portion  of  whom  are  at  that 
mica!  period  which  determines  whether  the  future  course  of 
ife  shall  be  for  evil  or  for  good. 
The  reasons  heretofore  urged  for  an  augmentation  and  more 
fticient  organization  of  the  topographical  corps,  still  exist  in 
nil  force.  The  duties  assigned  to  that  branch  of  the  staff  re- 
pine extensive  scientific  attainments,  together  with  much  expe- 
icncc.  Ihcy  are  productive  of  important  advantages,  as  well 
n  peace  as  in  war;  and  therefore  address  themselves  with  pecu- 
iar  force  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  government. 
his  corps  is  not  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  discharge  of  the 
utieg  required  of  it,  and  the  additional  expenditures,  rendered 
ecessary  by  this  state  of  things,  exceed  the  amount  demanded 
y  the  proposed  augmentation.  Independently,  however,  of  the 
bsolute  economy  which  would  result  from  tlio  adoption  of  this 
leasure,  it  is  called  for  by  other  and  not  less  forcible  considera- 
ons.  All  experience  proves  that  a  corps  organized  upon  mili- 
iry  principles  is  more  responsible,  more  efficient,  and  better 
ovcrned,  than,  individuals  can  be,  who  are  united  by  different 
nd  ordinary  associations.  Causes  arc  put  in  operation  which 
ecessanly  produce  emulation,  professional  pride,  and  united 
ctiori.  The  character  of  the  corps  is  dear  to  everv  individual, 
nd  each  becomes  identified  with  its  prospects  and  reputation. 
>mcers  temporarily  assigned  to  topographical  duties  cannot  be 
xpected  to  feel  the  same  interest  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
ibors  which  they  would  do  if  they  were  constituent  members 
f  the  corps,  and  looking  forward  to  it  for  advancement  in  pro- 
jssional  stan. hug,  as  well  as  in  military  rank.  Manv  officers, 
owever,  arc  thus  occasionally  employed,  and  were  they  not  so 
inch  of  this  branch  of  the  public  interest  would  remain  unexc- 
uted.  An  efficient  and  increased  organization,  fully  adequate 
)  the  duties  of  the  corps,  may  be  effected  without  any  addition 
)  the  public  expenditure.  For  the  details  of  such  a  plan,  I  be* 
Stbureau  l°  *"  reP°rt  °f  ^  °ffiCCr  temnoraril>/  »  clia»ge 
There  is  probably  no  class  of  officers  under  the  government 
'nose  compensation  is  more  inadequate  to  their  services,  than 
•at  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  armv.  There  are  but  two  "rades 
irgeon  and  assistant  surgeon,  in  this  corps;  and  the  pay'of  the 
rmer  is  forty  live  dollars,  and  the  pay  of  the  latter  is  forty  dol- 
us per  month. 


The  prospect  of  gradual  and  continued  promotion,  held  out  to 
the  other  officers  of  the  army,  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  good 
conduct,  and,  when  realized,  becomes  its  just  reward.  Of  this 
the  medical  officers  are  deprived;  for  the  slight  difference  of  rank 
and  pay  at  present,  existing  is  scarcely  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  nature  of  their  profession  requiring  time,  experience,  and 
pecuniary  means,  for  its  acquisition;  the  responsible  and  ardu- 
ous services  demanded  of  them;  the  relation,  not  always  a  plea- 
sant one,  in  which  they  stand  to  the  line  of  the  army;  and  I 
may  add,  in  justice  to  this  meritorious  class  of  officers,  their 
general  capacity,  respectability,  and  good  conduct,  entitle  them 
to  a  higher  rate  of  compensation;  and  I  indulge  the  hope  that 
their  claims  will  be  favorably  considered. 

In  the  subsistence  of  the  army  an  important  change  has  been 
made,  which,  I  trust,  will  prove  salutary  to  the  health  and  mo- 
rals of  the  troops.  In  lieu  of  spirituous  liquor,  which  formerly 
composed  a  part  of  each  ration,  a  commutation  was  some  time 
since  established,  by  which  its  value  was  paid  to  each  soldier  in 
money;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  permission  to  purchase 
this  destructive  article  from  the  sutler  of  the  post.  The  regula- 
tion you  have  recently  authorised,  substitutes  coffee  and  sugar 
for  the  commutation  previously  established.  Four  pounds  of 
coffee  and  eight  pounds  of  sugar  are  hereafter  to  be  issued  with 
every  one  hundred  rations.  And,  at  those  posts  where  the 
troops  prefer  it,  ten  pounds  of  rice  are  allowed  to  the  same 
number  of  rations,  instead  of  the  beans  which  have  formed  a 
constituent  portion  of  the  subsistence  of  the  soldier.  From  a 
comparative  estimate  furnished  by  the  commissary  general,  it 
appears  that  this  alteration  in  the  component  parts  of  the  ration 
will  add  but  two  mills  and  four-tenths  to  its  cost,  and  will  in- 
crease the  whole  amount  of  the  army  subsistence  by  a  sum  not 
exceeding  six  thousand  dollars— an  expenditure  not  to  be  regard- 
ed, when  the  benefits  resulting  from  it  are  taken  into  view. 
Simultaneously  with  this  arrangement, a  regulation  was  adopted, 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  by  the  sutlers  to  the 
troops,  and  its  introduction,  under  any  circumstances,  into  the 
camps  and  forts  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hospital  stores,  and  of  the  quantity  necessary  to  issue  under  that 
provision  of  the  law  which  allows  an  extra  gill  to  every  soldier 
engaged  in  fatigue  duty.  No  authority  to  dispense  with  this  is 
vested  in  the  executive,  and  congress  alone  can  interpose  the 
necessary  remedy.  I  am  satisfied  the  great  cause  of  public  mo- 
rals, as  well  as  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  army,  would 
be  promoted  by  an  entire  abolition  of  these  issues;  audi  cannot 
but  hope  that  the  legislative  authority  will  be  exerted  for  that 
purpose.  An  addition  of  three  cents  to  the  sum  allowed  for 
extra  daily  labor,  would  be  more  than  an  adequate  pecuniary 
compensation  for  the  deprivation  herein  recommended,  and 
would  increase,  but  in  a  very  inconsiderable  degree,  the  public 
expenditure. 

Avery  partial  knowledge  of  the  actual  condition  of  our  army, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  superficial  observer,  that  to  habits 
of  intemperance  may  be  traced  almost  all  tin;  evils  of  our  mili- 
tary establishment.  These  need  no  enumeration,  that  an  ade- 
quate conception  may  be  formed  of  their  nature  and  consequen- 
ces. But  it  is  time  that  an  enemy  so  insidious  and  destructive, 
were  met  and  overcome;  that  all  palliatives  were  abandoned; 
and  that  a  system  of  exclusion,  of  entire,  unconditional,  exclu- 
sion, were  introduced  and  enforced.  Every  just  consideration 
of  policy  and  morality  requires  this  measure,  and  public  opinion 
is  certainly  prepared  for,  and  would  approve  it.  I  earnestly  re- 
commend the  subject  to  your  most  favorable  consideration. 

I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  of- 
ficer in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  Indian  affairs,  for  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  operations  and  condition  of  that  branch  of  the 
public  service. 

Among  the  southern  and  south  western  Indians,  no  event  has 
occurred  to  disturb  the  relations  existing  between  them  and  the 
United  States.  The  settled  policy  of  the  government  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  remove  beyond  the  limits  of  the  respective  states 
and  territories,  where  this  can  be  done  upon  reasonable  terms, 
and  with  their  free  consent,  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view.  The 
objects  and  necessity  of  that  policy  are  so  "clearly  stated  in  the 
message  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  congress  of  De- 
cember 2.  1828,  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  drawing  your  attention 
to  those  remarks: 

"In  the  practice  of  European  states,"  says  president  Adams, 
"before  our  revolution,  they  (the  Indians,)  had  been  considered 
as  children,  to  be  governed;  as  tenants  at  discretion,  to  be  dis- 
possessed as  occasion  might  require;  as  hunters,  to  be  indemni- 
fied, by  trifling  Concessions,  for  removal  from  the  grounds,  upon 
which  their  game  was  extirpated.  In  changing  the  system,  it 
would  seem  as  if  a  full  contemplation  of  the  consequences  of 
the  change  had  not  been  taken.  We  have  been  far  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  acquisition  of  their  lands,  than  in  imparting  to 
tlTMii  the  principles,  or  inspiring  them  with  the  spirit,  of  civili- 
zation. But,  in  appropriating  to  ourselves  their  huntinggrounds, 
we  have  brought  upon  ourselves  the  obligation  of  providing  them 
with  subsistence;  and,  when  we  have  had  the  rare  good  fortune 
of  teaching  them  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  we  have  unexpectedly  found  them  forming,  in  the 
midst  of  ourselves,  communities  claiming  to  be  independent  of 
ours,  and  rivals  of  sovereignty  within  the  territories  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union.  This  state  of  things  requires  that  a  remedy 
should  be  provided— a  remedy  which,  while  it  shall  do  justice 
to  these  unfortunate  children  of  nature,  maysecure  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  confederation  their  rights  of  sovereignty  and  of  soil. 
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As  the  outline  of  a  project  to  that  effect,  the  views  presented  in 
the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  are  recommended  to  the  con- 
sideration of  congress." 

"While  some  of  our  citizens,"  says  general  Porter,  in  the 
very  Able  report  here  referred  to,  "who  are  the  advocates  of 
primitive  and  imprescriptible  rights,  in  their  broadest  extent, 
contend  that  these  tribes  are  independent  nations,  and  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  riyiit  to  the  properly  and  government  of  the 
territories  they  occupy,  others  consider  them  as  mere  tenants  at 
will,  like  the  buffalo  of  the  prairies,  to  be  hunted  from  their 
country  whenever  it  may  suit  our  interest  or  convenience  to 
take  possession  of  it.  These  views  of  their  rights  and  disabilities 
are  equally  extravagant  and  unjust;  but,  the  misfortune  is,  that 
the  intermediate  line  has  never  been  drawn  by  the  government. 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear  to  one  wbo  has  marked  the  progress 
of  population  and  improvement,  and  is  conversant  with  the 
principles  ol  human  action,  than  tiiat  these  Indians  will  not  be 
permitted  to  hold  the  reservations,  on  which  they  live,  within 
the  states,  by  their  present  tenure,  for  any  considerable  period. 
If,  indeed,  they  were  not  disturbed  in  their  possessions  by  us,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  long  to  subsist,  as  they  have  here- 
tofore done,  by  the  chase,  as  their  game  is  already  ^o  much  di- 
minished as  to  render  it  frequently  necessary  to  furnish  them 
with  provisions,  in  order  to  save  them  from  starvation.  In  their 
present  destitute  and  deplorable  condition,  and  which  is  con- 
stantly growing  more  helpless,  it  would  seem  to  be  not  only  the 
right, "but  the  duty  of  the  government,  to  lake  them  under  its 
paternal  care,  and  to  exercise  over  their  persons  and  property 
the  salutary  rights  and  duties  of  guardianship. 

"The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  present  policy  of  the 
government,  as  connected  with  these  people,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  efforts  that  are  making  to  remove  them  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  states  and  organized  territories. 

"A  very  extensive  tract  of  country,  lying  to  the  west  and 
north  of  the  Arkansas  territory,  has  lately  been  set  apart  for  the 
colonization  of  the  Indians. 

"Let  such  of  the  emigrating  Indians  as  choose  it,  continue,  as 
heretofore,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  chase  in  a  country  where 
their  toils  will  be  amply  rewarded.  Let  those  who  are  willing  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  civilization,  be  formed  into  a  colony,  con- 
sisting of  distinct  tribes  or  communities,  but  placed  contiguous 
to  each  other,  and  connected  by  general  laws,  which  shall  reach 
the  whole.  Let  the  lands  be  apportioned  among  families  and 
individuals  in  severalty,  to  be  held  by  the  same  tenures  by  which 
we  hold  ours,  with  perhaps  some  temporary  and  wholesome  re- 
straints on  the  power  of  alienation.  Assist  them  in  forming  a 
code  of  laws  adapted  to  a  state  of  civil  ization, 

"In  regard  to  such  Indians  as  shall  still  remain  within  the 
states  and  territories,  and  refuse  to  emigrate,  let  an  arrangement 
he  made  with  the  proper  authorities  of  the  states  in  which  they 
are  situated,  for  partitioning  out  to  them,  in  severalty,  as  much 
of  their  respective  reservations  as  shall  be  amply  sufficient  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes.  Set  apart  a  tract  proportioned  in  size  to  the 
number  of  Indians  to  remain,  in  common,  as  a  refuse, and  subject 
them  to  all  the  municipal  laws  of  the  state  in  which  they  reside. 
Let  the  remainder  of  the  reservation  be  paid  for  by  those  who 
hold  the  paramount  right,  at  such  prices  as  shall  be  deemed,  in 
reference  to  the  uses  which  Indians  are  accustomed  to  make  of 
it,  reasonable,  and  the  proceeds  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
those  of  the  tribe  who  emigrate  after  their  establishment  in  the 
colony,  or  be  divided  between  those  who  emigrate  and  those 
who  remain,  as  justice  may  require." 

To  the  views  herein  presented,  of  the  condition  ofthe  Indians, 
of  the  prospects  which  await  them,  and  of  the  only  efficient 
remedy  in  their  power  to  seek,  or  in  that  of  the  government  to 
apply,  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  my  own  testimonial,  founded 
on  an  intimate  intercourse  With  them  of  eighteen  years,  both 
personal  and  official,  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  in 
peace  and  war.  and  in  very  remote  regions,  as  well  as  within  our 
own  settlements.  The  principles  laid  down  in  these  extracts  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  which  now  regulate  the  govern 
ment  in  all  their  transactions  with  the  Indian:-,  when  the  question 
of  their  permanent  establishment  or  removal  is  brought  under 
discussion.  Ho  far  as  respects  the  emigrating  Indians,  this  will 
clearly  appear  by  reference  to  the  instructions  of  the  commis- 
sioners now  engaged  in  the  adjustment  of  all  the  unsettled  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  great  plan  of  colonization.  With  regard, 
however,  to  those  Indians  who  refuse  to  remove,  it  has  not  been 
deemed  expedient  for  the  government,  by  its  own  act,  either  to 
partition  out  to  them  the  land  necessary  for  their  support,  or  to 
decide  upon  the  consideration  to  be  allowed  for  the  residue,  and 
to  direct  its  appropriation.  This,  so  far  as  regards  the  general 
government,  has  been,  and  continues  to  he,  the  subject  of  con 
ventional  arrangement,  in  which  the  parties,  by  mutual  discus 
ston  and  compromise  of  opinion,  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result. 
In  these  arrangements,  where  the  parties  desire  it,  adequate 
tracts  of  land  in  fee.' with  "temporary  and  wholesome  re- 
straints," upon  the  right  to  sell,  are  secured  to  all  who  de-ire  to 
remain.  That  this  system  of  "guardianship"  i<,  however, 
founded  upon  a  just  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Indian  character, 
no  one  acquainted  with  that  character  will  question.  I  need  not 
now  inquire  whether  a  practical  resort  to  the  principles  resulting 
from  it  will  ever  become  necessary.  If  it  should,  no  doubt  every 
arrangement  which  justice  and  humanity  call  for,  will  be  line 
rally  made. 

In  your  messace  to  the  senate,  of  February  22,  1830,  you  ex- 
plained your  views  of  the  question  of  jurisdiction  over  the  In- 
dian tribes  living  within   the   respective  states   and   territories, 


and  stated  that,  in  your  opinion,  and  in  the  words  of  the  above 
report,  they  were  "subject  to  the  municipal  laws  ofthe  state  in 
which  they  reside,"  in  all  cases  where  such  laws  were  extended 
over  them. 

The  progress  of  events,  since  1828,  has  confirmed,  if  confir- 
mation were  wanting,  the  correctness  of  these  principles,  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  actual  and  prospective  condition  ofthe  In- 
dians.    The  circle  of  civilization  and  improvement  has  extend- 
ed, and  various  tribes  have  retired,  or  are  retiring  before  it.  The 
experience  of  the  four  years  which  have  intervened,  does  not 
furnish  one  consolatory  hope,  that  the  insulated  bands  whohave 
reserved  and  occupy  tracts  surrounded  by  our  settlaments,  can 
permanently   retain"  their  positions,   and   prosper.     There   are 
moral,  political  and  physical  causes,  all  in  operation,  which  can- 
not be  controlled,  and  which  forbid  such  an  expectation.     And, 
in  fact,  the  whole  history  of  our  intercourse  with  our  primitive 
people  teaches  no  one  lesson  more  important  than  this;  and  it 
will  be  fortunate  for  their  prosperity,  and  for  our  responsibility, 
if,  in  its  practical  application,  both  parties  should  become  satis- 
fied that  the  system  provided  by  the  act  of  May  28,  1830,  offers 
the  only  rational  prospect  of  a  durable  and  happy  residence  for 
the  Indians.     A  few  individuals,  almost  always  half-breeds  and 
their  connexions,  engrossing  the  intelligence  and  means  of  each 
of  tjiese  small  communities,  and  too  often  without  regard  to  the 
rights  or  fate  of  others,  may  become  assimilated  to  our  institu- 
tions, anil  eventually  planted  among  us   with  safety.     But  this 
should  never  be  permitted  at  the  sacrifice  of  more  important  in- 
terests, and  to  the  utter  disregard  of  the  fate  which   awaits  the 
unfortunate  mass  of  these  tribes,  persuaded  or  almost  compelled 
to  remain  where  they  must  rapidly  decline,  and  at  length  disap- 
pear.    And  the  causes  which  enacted  this  law,  are  not  less  ob- 
vious in  their  origin,  than  they  are  certain  in   their  operation. 
Their  progress   is  onward;   and,  regret  them  as  we  may   and 
must,  no   human  power  can  arrest  their  march  or  avert  their 
consequences.     The  effort  has  been  made  for  generations,  and 
in  every  mode  that  wisdom  or  philanthropy  could  suggest;  and 
yet,  in  not  one  solitary  instance,  has  it  produced  any  permanent 
'or  general  beneficial  effect     And  we  may  survey  our  whole 
cultivated  territory  in  the  vain  expectation  of  discovering  one 
aboriginal  community,  however  small,  which  has  withstood  the 
ceaseless    pressure    of  civilization,   and   which   holds   out   the 
slightest  prospect  of  moral  or  physical  improvement,  or  even  of 
eventual  subsistence,  for  the  great  body  ofthe  individuals  com- 
posing it.     If  such  a  community  exist  it  is  unknown  to  me;  and, 
in  fact,  if  one  is  believed  to  exist,  it  is  only  by  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  its  actual  condition,  and  with  the  internal  his- 
torv  of  its  wants,  its  dissensions,  and  its  oppressions. 

The  act  of  congress  of  May  28,  1830,  created  a  barrier,  beyond 
which  the  dispersed  remnants  of  our  various  Indian  tribes  may 
he  collected  and  preserved.  The  provisions  of  that  act  are  plain, 
salutary  and  comprehensive.  It  is  a  solemn  national  declara- 
tion, containing  pledges,  which  neither  the  government  nor  the 
country  will  suffer  to  be  violated.  It  secures  to  the  Indians, 
for  eve'r,  the  undisputed  possession  and  control  ofthe  region  al- 
lotted to  them,  and  makes  such  arrangements  as  are  essential 
to  the  subsistence,  safety  and  comfortable  establishment  of  the 
colonist*.  No  similar  attempt  has  ever  been  heretofore  made, 
and  (!■  efo  e  no  unfavorable  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  the 
failure  of  preceding  efforts,  having  in  view  the  same  general  ob- 
ject, but  endeavoring  to  attain  it  by  far  different  means.  No  or- 
ganized government  exists,  or  can  exist,  to  assert  jurisdiction 
over  these  tribes,  and  treaties  of  cession  are  incompatible  with 
the  whole  basis  ofthe  plan  of  settlement. 

All  the  testimony  before  this  department  concurs  in  repre- 
senting the  country  assigned  for  a  land  of  refuge,  as  abundantly 
extensive  and  fertile  for  the  support  of  the  Indians,  and  as  pre- 
senting in  its  climate,  its  animal  and  agricultural  production!5, 
and  its  general  circumstances,  features  admirably  adapted  to 
their  situation  and  wants.  Important  benefit*  are  anticipated 
from  the  act  ofthe  last  session,  authorising  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  visit  the  several  tribes  west,  ofthe  Mississippi, 
and  to  arrange  the  various  interesting  and  unsettled  questions, 
arising  out  ofthe  new  relations  which  the  system  of  emigration 
has  created.  A  majority  ofthese  commissioners,  it  is  supposed, 
is  now  in  that  region,  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties; but  the  time  which  has  intervened  since  their  arrival  there, 
has  heen  too  short  to  enable  them  to  communicate  to  the  de- 
partment the  progress  and  prospects  of  their  mission.  The  ac- 
companying copy  of  their  instructions  will  show  the  general  na- 
ture of  their  duties,  and  the  great  importance  of  an  able  and 
faithful  discharge  of  them.  These  duties  embrace  the  settle- 
ment of  conflicting  claims;  the  arrangement  of  disputed  boun- 
daries; the  juxtaposition  of  kindred  bands;  the  commutation  of 
permanent  for  temporary  annuities:  the  reconciliation  of  hostile 
tribes;  the  redemption  of  the  solemn  pledge  of  protection  offer- 
ed by  the  act  of  May  28,  1830;  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
government  over  them,  and  of  intercommunication  among  theni; 
and,  generally,  the  examination  and  suggestion  of  any  topics 
calculated  to  improve  tUeir  condition,  and  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment the  better  to  discharge  the  great  moral  debt,  which  cir- 
cumstances and  the  situation  of  this  helpless  race,  have  impos- 
ed upon  them.  Every  facility  in  the  power  of  the  executive  has 
been  granted  to  aid  the  operations  ofthe  commissioners;  and  it 
is  to  he  hoped  that  their  report  will  he  full  and  satisfactory,  and 
that  the  measures  founded  upon  it  will  introduce  a  new  erainto 
the  history  of  our  Tnrlian  intercourse. 

In  my  report  of  November  21,  1831, 1  stated  it  "had  been  sug- 
gested thai  a  considerable  portion  of  the  C'herokecs  were  de- 
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sirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Mav6  18-28,  lor  their  removal.''  And  that,  "with  a  view  to 
ascertain  this  fact,  arid  afford  them  the  aid  offered  by  that  treaty, 
if  they  were  inclined  to  adopt  it,  a  system  of  operations  Had 
been  adopted,  and  persons  appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
But  that  "sufficient  time  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  result  of  tins 
measure  had  not  then  elapsed." 

Under  this  system,  about  seven  hundred  Cherokees  have' claim- 
ed the  benefit  of  the  treaty  of  1828,  and  have  been  removed,  in 


conformity  with  its  stipulations, to  the  country 


west  of  the  Mis- 


sippi.  But  the  operations  have,  for  the  present,  been  sus- 
pended. And,  until  recently,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that 
their  resumption  would  have  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  an 
arrangement  for  the  cession  of  the  whole  Cherokee  title  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  for  the  emigration  of  that  tribe  to  the  coun- 
try offered  for  their  permanent  residence.  With  tins  view,  the 
liberal  propositions  authorised  by  you  were  made  to  them,  a 
copy  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report.  It  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ference to  it,  that  the  offers  were  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness and  libcralitv,  which  justified  the  expectation  of  their 
prompt  acceptance.  They  contained  ample  security  for  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  Cherokees,  and  for  the  per- 
petual occupation  of  the  country  allotted  to  them.  1  hey  pro- 
vided the  means  for  their  moral,  social  and  political  improve- 
ment; and  they  offered  all  the  pecuniary  aid  necessary  to  their 
present  and  future  subsistence  and  support.  Their  acceptance 
would  have  terminated  the  difficulties,  in  which  the  Cherokees 
are  involved,  would  have  united  the  dispersed  portions  ot  the 
tribe,  and  would  have  laid  the  foundation  of  their  permanent  im- 
provement and  prosperity.  But  it  will  be  seen,  by  the  answer 
which  is  submitted  to  you,  that  this  effort  has  been  unavailing, 
and  that,  unless  there  is  a  change  in  their  councils,  no  favorable 
change  in  their  condition  can  be  expected. 

The  Choctaw  treaty  of  1830  allowed  that  tribe  three  years  to 
emigrate.  In  1831,  about  5,000  of  them  removed  to  their  new 
possessions  between  the  Canadian  and  Rod  rivers.  They  are 
highly  gratified  with  the  climate  and  country,  and  satisfied  with 
the  exchange  they  have  made.  From  the  returns  which  have 
been  received,  it  is  estimated  that  about  7,000  more  will  cross 
the  Mississippi  this  season,  and  the  residue  of  the  tribe,  amount- 
ing to  about  6,000,  will  follow  during  the  next. 

General  Coffee  has  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  with  the 
Chickasaws,  which  will  lead  to  their  entire  removal,  and  to  their 
location  in  the  west.  The  basis  of  this  treaty  is  different  from 
any  heretofore  assumed  in  our  negotiations  with  the  Indians. 
The  whole  value  of  the  country  ceded  is  assigned  to  the  Chicka- 
saws, and  the  United  States  become  in  fact  trustees  to  make 
the  necessarv  arrangements  for  their  benefit. 

It  is  stipulated,  that  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  surveyed  and 
sold,  and  the  whole  proceeds,  deducting  only  the  actual  ex 
penscs,  applied  to  the  various  objects  enumerated,  connected 
with  the  temporary  subsistence,  removal  and  permanent  estab- 
lishment, of  these  Indians.  A  residuary  fund  is  to  be  vested  in 
some  productive  stock,  and  the  income  to  be  annually  appro 
priated  for  the  public  and  private  objects  stipulated  in  the  treaty. 
A  country  for  the  residence  of  the  tribe  is  to  be  procured  by 
themselves,  and  it  is  probable  they  will  be  able  to  make  a  satis- 
factory arrangement  for  that  purpose  with  the  Choctaws,  a 
kindred  people,  who  are  in  possession  of  a  much  larger  district, 
than  is  required  by  their  numbers. 

No  pecuniary  benefit  will  result  to  the  United  States  from 
this  treaty,  but,  should  it  be  ratified,  it  will  constitute  an  im- 
portant era  in  our  Indian  relations.  It  will  probably  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  the  principle,  that,  in  future  cessions  of  land, 
the  full  value  shall  be  secured  to  the  grantors,  with  such  deduc- 
tions only  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  object  of 
the  treaties.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  United  States 
from  these  arrangements,  will  be  limited  to  the  removal  of  the 
Indians  from  their  present  unsuitable  residences,  and  to  their 
establishment  in  a  region,  where  we  may  hope  to  see  them  pros- 
perous, contented  and  improving.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  that  a  course  so  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  justice,  and 
so  honorable  to  the  national  character,  would  be  approved  by 
public  sentiment.  Should  we  hereafter  discard  all  expectation 
of  pecuniary  advantage  in  our  purchase  from  the  Indians,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  great  objects  of  their  removal  and  re- 
establishment,  and  take  care,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  cessions 
are  appropriated  and  applied  to  their  benefit,  and  in  the  most 
salutary  manner,  we  should  go  far  towards  discharging  the 
great  moral  debt,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  as  an  inheritance, 
from  the  earlier  periods  of  our  history,  and  which  has  been  un- 
fortunately increased,  during  successive  generations,  by  circum- 
stances beyond  our  control.  The  policy  would  not  be  less  wise 
than  jur-t.  The  time  has  passed  away,  if  it  ever  existed,  when 
a  revenue  derived  from  such  a  source  was  necessary  to  the  go- 
vernment. The  remnant  of  our  aboriginal  race  may  well  look 
for  the  full  value,  and  that  usefully  applied,  of  the  remnant  of 
those  immense  possessions,  which  have  passed  from  them  to  us, 
and  left  few  substantial  evidences  of  permanent  advantage. 
One  great  objection  to  a  removal,  which  has  been  urged  by  the 
more  discreet  Indians,  and  by  many  of  our  own  citizens,  wiio 
are  honestly  seeking  their  improvement,  is  the  prospect,  judg- 
ing by  the  past,  that  their  location  west  of  the  Mississippi  would 
be  temporary,  as  they  would  be  soon  pressed  for  new  cessions, 
and  would  yield,  as  they  have  heretolorc  yielded,  to  successive 
applications  for  this  purpose.  Although  the  nature  and  objects 
of  their  removal,  and  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  congress,  which 


introduced  the  system,  are  opposed  to  such  attempts,  still  the 
apprehension  is  entertained,  and  has  proved  injurious.  Proba- 
bly no  course  would  better  satisfy  them  upon  this  subject,  than 
the  introduction  of  a  principle,  which  would  secure  to  them  the 
full  value  of  the  property,  under  all  circumstances;  thus  lessen- 
ing the  probability,  in  their  view,  of  any  wish  on  our  part  to  ac- 
quire it,  and  insuring  on  theirs,  if  not  the  power  and  disposition 
to  retain  it,  at  least  the  means  of  converting  it  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

The  treaty  negotiated  with  the  Creeks  in  March  last,  is  in 
process  of  execution.  As  soon  as  the  census  is  completed,  and 
the  necessary  surveys  made,  each  person  entitled  to  land,  will 
receive  his  tract,  and  he  will  then  be  allowed  to  sell  or  retain  it. 
If  he  chooses  to  sell,  the  treaty  provides  him  a  residence,  and 
secures  him  his  just  privileges  with  his  countrymen  who  have 
crossed  the  Mississippi.  But  if  he  prefer  remaining  and  retain- 
ing his  land,  he  becomes  a  citizen  of  Alabama,  amenable  to  its 
laws,  and  entitled  to  their  protection.  All  danger  of  future  col- 
lision is  therefore  at  an  end. 

A  treaty  has  been  formed  with  the  Seminoles  of  Florida,  up- 
on just  and  satisfactory  terms,  by  which  they  cede  their  posses- 
sions in  that  territory,  and  agree  to  migrate  to  the  region  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  treaty,  however,  is  not  obligatory  on 
their  part,  until  a  deputation,  sent  by  them,  shall  have  examin- 
ed the  country  proposed  for  their  residence;  and  until  the  tribe, 
upon  their  report,  shall  have  signified  their  desire  to  embrace 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  in  conformity  with  this  stipulation,  an 
exploring  deputation  has  proceeded  to  the  Arkansas  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  it,  and  reporting  its  adaptation  to 
the  objects  of  Indian  life.  When  they  return,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  tribe  will  be  made  known  to  the  government;  and,  it 
is  hoped,  in  time  to  enable  the  department  to  submit  the  treaty 
to  you,  that  it  may  be  laid  before  the  senate  at  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion. 

With  the  Appalachicola  bands  an  arrangement  has  been  made 
under  the  act  of  congress  of  May  28,  1830,  for  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  largest  portions  of  their  claims  in  Florida,  and  for 
their  removal.  This  arrangement  is  unconditional,  and  will  be 
immediately  executed.  And  it  is  confidently  anticipated,  that 
the  small  party  which  has  not  yet  assented  to  the  arrangement, 
will  soon  accept  similar  terms  for  the  very  limited  reservations 
held  bv  them. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  with  the  Creeks,  the  Choctaws,  the 
Chickasaws,  and  the  principal  Appalachicola  bands,  certainly, 
and  with  the  Seminoles,  probably,  such  arrangements  have  been 
made  as  will  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any  difficulties  resulting 
from  the  assertion  of  jurisdiction  by  the  state  or  territorial  go- 
vernments, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unfounded  claims  of  ex- 
emption from  their  authority  by  the  Indians,  on  the  other.  These 
tribes  embrace  all  the  aboriginal  population  now  remaining  in 
the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  south  of  the  Ohio,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  individuals,  too  unimportant  for  recapi- 
tulation; and  with  the  exception,  also,  of  the  Cherokees.  Of 
these  latter  Indians,  it  is  computed  that  about  thirty  five  hun- 
dred reside  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  eleven  thousand 
within  the  chartered  limits  of  Georgia,  and  in  the  states  of  Ala- 
bama, Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  All  the  embarrassments, 
arising  out  of  the  anomalous  situation  of  the  Indians,  which 
have  engaged  the  public  attention. and  occasioned  much  anxie- 
ty to  the  government,  are  confined,  in  their  operation,  to  that 
portion  of  this  small  band  living  within  the  state  of  Georgia. 
Could  they  be  induced  to  pursue  the  only  course  which  promis- 
es them  stability  and  prosperity,  and  to  remove  to,  and  re  estab- 
lish in  the  west,  their  political  and  social  systems,  with  such 
modifications  as  experience  and  the  change  of  events  have  ren- 
dered necessary,  the  country  might  soon  look  forward  to  an  en- 
tire removal  of  the  whole  Indian  race  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  a  termination  of  all  those  perplexing  difficulties  which 
inevitably  result  from  the  existing  relations  established  between 
them. 

Treaties  of  cession  and  removal  have  also  been  formed  with 
the  Shawnees,  Delawares,  Peorias  and  Kaskaskias,  by  which 
their  territorial  claims  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  have  been  extin- 
guished; and  with  the  Potawatomies,  for  the  cession  of  exten- 
sive districts  in  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

The  recent  hostilities,  commenced  by  the  Sac  and  Fox  In- 
dians, may  be  traced  to  causes,  which  have  been  for  some  time 
in  operation,  and  which  left  little  doubt  upon  the  minds  of  those 
acquainted  with  the  savage  character,  that  they  were  determin- 
ed to  commit  some  aggression  upon  the  frontier. 

The  confederated  tribes  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  have  been 
long  distinguished  for  their  daring  spirit  of  adventure,  and  for 
their  restless  and  reckless  disposition.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  one  of  these  tribes  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  seize  the  post  of  Detroit;  and,  during  a  period  of  for- 
ty years,  subsequent  to  that  effort,  they  caused  great  trouble 
and  embarrassment  to  the  French  colonial  government,  which 
was  only  terminated  bv  a  most  formidable  military  expedition, 
sent  by"  that  enterprising  people  into  the  then  remote  regions 
west  of  Green  Bav. 

During  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  this  confederacy  en- 
tered zealously  into  the  contest,  and  was  among  the  most  ac- 
tive and  determined  of  our  enemies.  After  the  peace,  their 
communication  with  the  Canadian  authorities  was  preserved; 
and,  every  year,  large,  parties  of  the  most  influential  chiefs  and 
warriors  visited  Upper  Canada,  and  returned  laden  with  pre- 
sents. That  this  continued  intercourse  kept  alive  feelings  of 
attachment  to  a  foreign  power,  and  weakened  the  proper  and 
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necessary  influence  of  the  United  States,  is  known  to  every  one 
who  lias  marked  the  progress  of  events  and  conduct  of  the  In- 
dians upon  the  north  western  frontier.  The  tribes  upon  the  Up- 
per Mississippi,  particularly  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  and  the  Win- 
nebagoes,  confident  in  their  position,  and  in  their  natural  cou- 
rage, and  totally  ignorant  of  the  vast  disproportion  between 
their  power  and  that  of  the  United  States,  have  always  been 
discontented,  keeping  the  frontier  in  alarm,  and  continually 
committing  some  outrage  upon  the  persons  or  property  of  the 
inhabitants.  All  this  is  the  result  of  impulse,  and  is  the  neces- 
sary and  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  institutions,  which 
make  war  the  great  object  of  life.  It  is  not  probable  that  any 
Indian,  seriously  bem  upon  hostilities,  ever  stops  to  calculate 
the  force  of  the  white  man,  and  to  estimate  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences which  we  know  must  be  the  result.  He  is  impelled 
onward  in  his  desperate  career  by  passions,  which  are  fostered 
and  encouraged  by  the  whole  frame  of  society;  and  he  is,  very 
probably,  stimulated  by  the  predictions  of  soine  fanatical  leader, 
who  promises  him  glory,  victory  and  scalps. 

In  this  state  of  feeling,  and  with  these  incitements  to  war,  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  claimed  the  right  of  occupying  a  part  of  the 
country  upon  Rock  river,  even  after  it  had  been  sold  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  settled  by  them.  In  18:29,  and  in 
1830,  serious  difficulties  resulted  from  their  efforts  to  establish 
themselves  in  that  section,  and  frequent  collisions  with  the  in- 
habitants were  the  consequence.  Representations  were  made 
to  them,  and  every  effort,  short  of  actual  hostilities,  used  by  the 
proper  officers,  to  induce  them  to  abandon  these  unfounded"  pre- 
tensions, and  to  confine  themselves  to  their  own  country  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river.  These  efforts  were  success- 
ful wilh  the  well  disposed  portion  of  the  tribes,  but  were  wholly 
unavailing  with  the  band  known  by  the  name  of  the  "British 
party."  In  1831,  their  aggressions  were  so  serious,  and  the  at- 
titude they  assumed  so  formidable,  that  a  considerable  detach- 
ment of  the  army,  and  of  the  militia  of  Illinois,  was  called  into 
the  field;  and  the  disaffected  Indians,  alarmed  by  the  preparation 
for  their  chastisement,  agreed  to  reside  and  hunt  "upon  their  own 
lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,"  and  that  they  would  not 
"recross  this  river  to  the  usual  place  of  their  residence,  nor  to 
any  part  of  their  old  hunting  grounds  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  president  of  the  U.  States, 
or  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Illinois." 

This  arrangement  had  scarcely  been  concluded,  before  a  fla- 
grant outrage  was  committed,  by  a  party  of  these  Indians,  upon 
a  band  of  friendly  Menoinonies,  almost  under  the  guns  of  Fort 
Crawford.  Twenty-five  persons  were  wantonly  murdered,  and 
many  wounded,  while  encamped  in  the  village  of  Prairie  du 
(Jhicn,  and  resting  in  fancied  security  upon  our  soil,  and  under 
our  flag.  If  an  act  like  this  had  been  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed 
and  unpunished,  a  war  between  these  tribes  would  have  been 
the  consequence,  in  which  our  frontiers  would  have  been  in- 
volved, and  the  character  and  influence  of  the  government 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  opinion  of  the  Indians. 

Apprehensive,  from  the  course  of  events  already  stated,  and 
from  other  circumstances,  that  the  disaffected  band  of  Sacs  and 
Foxes  would  again  harrassand  disturb  the  settlements  upon  our 
borders,  and  determined  that  the  murderers  of  the  Menomonies 
should  be  surrendered  or  taken,  the  department  ordered  general 
Atkinson,  on  the  7th  of  March  last,  to  ascend  the  Mississippi 
with  the  disposable  regular  troops  at  Jefferson  barracks,  and  to 
carry  into  effect  the  instructions  issued  by  your  direction.  Still 
further  to  strengthen  the  frontiers,  orders  were  given  for  the  re- 
occupation  of  Chicago. 

The  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  Menomonie  murderers 
was  entirely  disregarded;  and  the  "British  party"  of  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  re-crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  assuming  a  hostile  at- 
titude, established  themselves  upon  Rock  river.  The  subse- 
quent events  are  well  known,  and  the  result  has  alreadv  been 
stated  in  this  report. 

To  major  general  Seott  and  governor  Reynolds,  of  Illinois, 
was  assigned  the  task  of  pacification;  and,  by  their  joint  exer- 
tions, treaties  of  cession  were  formed  with  the  Winncbagoes, 
and  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  by  which  the  title  of  the  former  is 
extinguished  to  all  the  country  south  of  the  Ouiseonsin  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  title  of  the  latter  to  an  extensive  re- 
gion west  of  this  river. 

These  cessions  are  highly  important  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  that  frontier,  and  will  soon  be  followed  by  such  settlements", 
as  will  place  it  beyond  all  danger  of  Indian  hostilities.  And  it  is 
to  be  earnestly  hoped,  that  the  severe  le.«son,  which  the  events 
of  the  late  campaign  have  taught  the  Indians,  will  insure  the 
preservation  of  tranquillity,  and  render  a  resort  to  similar  mea- 
sures, on  the  part  of  the  United  Slates,  unnecessary. 

The  removal  of  a  number  of  the  tribes,  and  other  changes, 
which  are  taking  place  in  our  Indian  relations,  have  enabled 
you  to  direct  the  discontinuance  of  several  of  the  agencies,  and 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  expenditures  of  the"  Indian  de- 
partment. The  agencies  of  Micliillimaekinac,  and  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  have  been  consolidated,  and  those  of  the  Ohio  In- 
dians, of  the  eastern  Choctaws,  and  of  the  eastern  Creeks,  have 
been  limited  to  the  31st  of  December  next,  after  which  they  will 
be  discontinued.  A  corresponding  reduction  has  been  made  in 
the  expenditures,  amounting,  as  the  estimates  will  show,  to  the 
annual  sum  of  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
in  the  ordinary  operations  of  that  branch  of  the  public  service. 
The  progress  of  the  system  of  emigration  will  enable  the  depart- 
ment to  carry  into  effect  your  instructions  with  relation  to  a 
further  diminution  of  these  expenses,  and  no  opportunity  will  he 


omitted,  consistently  with  the  public  interest,  to  accomplish  this 
desirable  object. 

The  important  duties  imposed  upon  the  department  bv  the  act 
of  congress  of  June  7, 1832,  entitled  "an  act  supplementary  to  the 
act  for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
revolution,"  have  been  executed  as  far  as  possible.  As  will  be 
seen  by  a  report  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  pension  bureau,  up- 
wards-of  twenty  thousand  applications  have  been  presented  under 
that  act.  Of  these,  more  than  six  thousand  have  been  examined; 
and  have  been  admitted,  rejected  or  returned  for  supplementary 
action.  The  number  of  cases  so  far  exceeded  the  anticipations 
which  had  been  formed,  that  the  strength  of  the  office  was  wholly 
inadequate  to  a  prompt  examination  of  them;  and  a  system  of 
procedure  was  therefore  adopted,  involving  some  additional  ex- 
pense, (to  meet  which,  it  is  hoped  an  appropriation  will  be 
made),  but  calculated  greatly  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the 
business.  Additional  clerks  were  employed,  and  a  division  of 
labor  was  established  among  them,  by  which  each  case  could  be 
thoroughly  examined,  and  a  brief  analysis  submitted  in  a  pre- 
scribed form.  By  assigning  to  particular  persons  the  duty  of 
deciding  whether  these  condensed  statements  present  such 
claims  as  come  within  the  established  regulations,  every  rea- 
sonable facility,  compatible  with  a  proper  investigation,  is  given 
to  the  progress  of  the  business,  and  yet  the  important  action 
upon  the  whole  is  intrusted  only  to  five  principal  clerks  in  the 
bureau,  who,  from  their  experience,  or  other  qualifications,  are 
fully  competent  to  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  and  who  act  under 
the  more  immediate  direction  of  the  faithful  officer  who  lias  so 
long  presided  over  the  pension  bureau. 

It  is  certainly  very  desirable,  that  all  these  claims  should  be 
investigated  and  decided  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The 
bounty  or  the  justice  of  their  country  has  come  late  enough  to 
the  remnant  of  that  heroic  band,  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
our  national  prosperity,  without  the  occurence  of  further  unne- 
cessary delay  in  the  administration  of  the  law;  and  I  have  felt  it 
my  duty  to  cause  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  within 
the  reach  of  the  department  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  effect  this 
object. 

Still,  a  just  regard  to  the  public  interest,  and  the  exercise  of 
proper  precautions  to  guard  against  fraudulent  claims,  necessa- 
rily interpose  delays  in  the  management  of  this  business,  which, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  may  have  appeared 
unreasonable.  But  they  are  not  so.  They  could  not,  and  can- 
not be,  avoided.  The  regulations,  adopted  to  give  effect  to  the 
act,  and  reported  at  the  last  session  to  the  pension  committees  of 
both  houses,  proceeded,  in  some  measure,  upon  new  principles, 
in  the  system  of  evidence  required  to  be  submitted.  It  was  mani- 
fest, that  if  the  plan  adopted  with  great  propriety,  fourteen  years 
ago,  when  the  first  pension  act  was  passed,  were  adhered  to  in 
all  cases  arising  under  the  recent  law,  but  few  would  be  found, 
who  could  claim  its  benefits.  Since  that  period,  death  has  re- 
duced the  numbers  of  the  revolutionary  patriots,  and  advanced 
age  and  infirmity  have  enfeebled  the  powers  of  the  survivors- 
Direct,  positive  evidence,  therefore,  of  identity  and  service  can- 
not be  procured  in  many  cases,  nor  without  difficulty,  in  scarcely 
any.  In  this  state  of  things,  and  where  no  documentary  evi- 
dence exists,  (and  this  has  been  preserved  in  but  few  of  the 
states),  the  applicant  is  allowed  to  state  in  detail  the  nature, 
extent  and  duration,  of  his  service,  and  all  the  important  facts 
connected  with  it,  which  he  can  recollect.  The  regulations  pre- 
scribe the  general  mode  in  which  this  declaration  must  be  made, 
and  the  questions  to  be  put  to  the  applicant.  The  proceeding 
must  take  place  before  some  court  of  record,  except  in  cases  of 
peculiar  infirmity;  and  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  court  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  success  of  the  application.  The  declaration 
must  also  be  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  respectable  indi- 
viduals, acquainted  with  the  applicant,  and  bearing  evidence  to 
the  traditionary  belief  of  his  revolutionary  services/in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  he  has  resided. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  mere  preparation  and  transmission  of 
these  papers  ought  not  to  entitle  the  party  to  the  relief  he  seeks. 
If  it  did,  great  frauds  would  be  practised.  The  general  form  of 
the  proceedings  is  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  administration 
of  these  duties,  but  it  is  not  all;  nor  is  it  indeed  the  principal  ele- 
ment in  the  process  of  investigation.  The  narrative  of  the  ap- 
plicant, referring  to  the  names  of  officers;  to  the  numbers  and 
stations  of  regiments  and  corps;  and  to  marches,  battles  and 
other  historical  events,  is  carefully  examined,  and  compared 
with  the  records  in  the  department,  and  with  such  facts,  con- 
nected with  the  revolutionary  annals,  as  have  been  collected, 
during  a  series  of  many  years  of  constant  labor  and  attention, 
in  the  pension  office.  It  is  believed  that  this  course  of  investi- 
gation and  comparison  is  as  free  from  objection,  as  any  plan 
which  could  have  been  adopted;  and  that  a  just  medium  has 
been  preserved  between  that  severity  of  administration,  which 
would  have  rendered  nugatory  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
that  laxity,  which  would  have  opened  the  treasury  to  false  and 
fraudulent  claims. 

But.  the  labor  of  investigation,  which  this  course  of  proceeding 
imposes  upon  the  department,  is  apparent,  and  it  is  without  re- 
medy. An  appropriation  is  requested,  in  order  to  increase  the 
nmnber  of  clerks,  as  far  as  is  prudent  and  compatible  with  a  safe 
execution  of  the  law.  Should  this  be  granted,  the  whole  sub- 
ject will  be  disposed  of  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  agreea- 
bly to  the  intentions  of  the  legislature,  and  to  the  expectations 
of  the  country. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient 
servant,  LEWIS  CASS. 
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(X?-In  the  last  Rkcisteh,  we  published  an  extract  from 
the  minutes  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Convention,  which  was  assembled  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  22d  ult.  Among  other  proceedings,  that  com- 
mittee adopted  an  eloquent  and  strong  memorial  to  both 
houses  of  congress,  which  was  presented  on  Wednesday 
last,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  kc.  We  have  an  earnest 
desire  to  give  an  insertion  to  this  memorial,  but  cannot  do 
so,  at  present.  A  pamphlet  edition  has,  however  been 
printed,  and  been  sent  to  all  the  members  of  congress,  and 
will  be  forwarded  to  all  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Convention,  and  to  other  gentlemen,  at  various  places. 

The  memorial  is  adverse  to  any  present  meddling  with 
the  tariff  laws — shews  the  necessity  of  "regulating  com- 
merce'^— 'and  pray  s  that  the  protective  system  may  be  sup- 
ported, as  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  

Ot^-The  editor  happened  to  be  present  at  the  great 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  domestic  industry,  held  in  Phi- 
ladelphia on  the  24th  ult.  Though  the  day  was  incle- 
ment, 3,000  respectable  persons  appeared,  and  the  bu- 
siness was  conducted  in  the  most  creditable  manner.  The 
long  and  loud  aye  on  the  passage  of  the  resolutions,  and 
the  perfect  stillness  that  prevailed  when  the  negative  was 
called  for — had  a  thrilling  effect  on  all  present.  Had  the 
day  been  a  fair  one,  it  was  thought  that  five  thousand 
persons  would  have  attended — representing  not  only  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  but 
also  the  wealth.  

{tO>The  great  debate  on  the  South  Carolina  question, 
as  we  suppose  it  may  be  called,  commenced  on  Monday 
jlast,  after  some  preliminary  remarks,  by  a  regular  speech 
of  Mr.  Wilhins  in  support  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
judiciary  committee.  Though  excluding  every  thing  else, 
t  would  hardly  be  practicable  for  us  to  give  this  debate 
in  extenso — some  two  or  four  of  the  leading  speeches,  on 
both  sides,  could  only  be  inserted;  and  it  is  possible  that 
jwe  shall  determine  to  issue  a  supplement  to  the  current 
volume,  to  furnish  our  readers  with  this  debate,  as  well 
las  that  on  the  tariff  subject,  and  bring  up  other  things 
which  belong  to  the  period  of  the  volume,  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  omit — yet  cannot  make  room  for  with  our 
ordinary  means,  extensive  as  they  are.  But  we  would 
avoid  the  publication  of  such  supplement,  if  reconcilable 
with  what  we  think  is  due  to  the  character  and  contents 
of  the  Register. 

!     With  respect   to   this  debate,    the    "National  Intelli- 
gencer" observes — 

"We  are  under  an  impression  that  this  subject  will  now 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  senate  exclusively,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  hour  allotted  to  morning  business,  until 
jit  is  finally  acted  upon." 

i  §(J"In  page  380,  will  be  found  the  official  account  of  a 
'state-rights  and  free  trade  meeting"  held  at  Charleston, 
\'o  nullify  the  operation  of  the  ordinance — for  the  pre- 
sent; but,  with  much  pomp  and  parade,  and  "blood  and 
bunder,"  to  declare,  "//fceWse,"  what  the  dominant  party 
n  South  Carolina  WILL  DO,  unless  the  tariff  law  of  the 
ast  session,  (though  passed  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation), 
shall  be  repealed,  forthwith!  Parts  of  these  proceedings 
night  be  rendered  into  curious  comparisons  with  the  or- 
linance,  &.c.  but  we  have  not  either  time  or  room  to 
pake  them:  nor  would  they  be  worth  the  trouble — if 
ve  had  plenty  of  both.  But,  with  such  a  display  of 
moderation  [.']  on  the  part  of  this  meeting  of  private 
ndividuals,  at  Charleston — surely  congress  will  break 
'  jlown  the  long  established  policy  of  the  United  States 
Mid  yield  to  all  the  demands  of  South  Carolina,  "in  less 
ban  no  time!"— in  terror  of  her  ordinance  and  arms. 

Cdj'An  extraordinary   message  from  the  governor  of 
"irgitiia  to  the  legislature  of  the  state,  will  be  found  in 
liage  379,  and  will  obtain  an  attentive  perusal. 
Vol.  XL1II— Sig.  25. 


(Jrj-The  proceedings  of  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts concerning  the  tariff,  are  highly  interesting — see 
page  375.  

yt5=At  too  late  a  period  to  make  room  for  the  proceed- 
ings, we  received  an  account  of  a  very  largtf  meeting  at 
Albany — (the  greatest  ever  held  in  that  ati/J,  on  the 
24th  ult.  Chief  justice  Savage  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Jesse  Buel  and  Benjamin  Know  er  appointed  vice  pre- 
sidents— John  Townsend  and  Rufus  II.  King,  secretaries. 

The  first  series  of  the  resolutions  [reported  by  a  commit- 
tee] warmly  approved  the  leading  principles  of  the  late 
proclamation  and  message  of  the  president  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  pledged  the  support  of  the  meeting  to  all  le- 
gal and  constitutional  measures  which  shall  be  adopt- 
ed for  the  maintenance  of  these  principles. 

The  second  series  are  most  decidedly  against  the  bill 
concerning  the  tariff  now  before  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, and  resolutely  opposed  to  any  present  alteration 
of  the  laws,  having  for  their  purpose  the  protection  of  the 
domestic  industry — saying  that,  among  other  things  indis- 
pensable to  our  comfort  and  independence,  "are  the  pro- 
ducts of  wool,  cotton  and  iron,  three  great  staples  that 
give  employment  to  a  million  of  our  population,  and 
which  are  as  necessary  to  our  prosperity  and  our  being,  as 
the  bread  which  sustains  life;  that  we  must  not  again  rely 
for  these  upon  a  rival  or  a  foe, — but  our  labors  which 
produce  them  must  be  protected." 

The  resolutions  were  seconded  by  judge  WoodwoVth — 
and  then  a  loud  outcry  was  made  for  a  substitute,  which 
was  offered  by  gen.  Dix,  so  far  as  regarded  the  views  of 
the  meeting  relating  to  the  tariff;  but,  after  some  speak- 
ing and  much  noise  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  the  sub- 
stitute was  rejected  by  the  large  majority  of  eight  or  ten 
to  one.'— and  then  the  original  resolutions  were  accepted 
by  acclamation;  and  the  other  business  of  the  meeting 
was  transacted  in  the  most  orderly  manner,  the  minority 
having  withdrawn  after  the  rejection  of  their  substitute. 
They  were  scarcely  missed!  These,  however,  organiz- 
ized  a  meeting,  and  passed  resolutions,  which,  like  the 
others,  approve  of  the  proclamation,  &c.  but,  on  the 
tariff  question,  are  "full  blooded"  non  committals — or 
eithersideans,  or  bothsideans,  as  may  be  most  convenient 
for  future  operations! 

We  had  expected  these  proceedings  from  a  "wet  blan- 
ket" article  which  appeared  in  the  "Argus,"  on  the  call 
of  the  meeting;  but  rejoice  in  the  resolution  and  firmness 
of  the  friends  of  the  tariff — who  would  not  suffer  politi- 
cal managements  to  interfere  with  the  lofty  and  honest 
interests  of  the  American  people. 

A  full  account  of  these  proceedings  shall  be  given 
hereafter.  From  the  character  and  number  of  the  per- 
sons present — they  will  uiett.n     "Nous  verroxs!" 

(Jd-The  pardon  of  Messrs.  Worcester  and  Butler,  by 
the  governor  of  Georgia,  (see  page  382),  is  exactly  such 
a  proceeding  as  we  had  expected  would  happen.  Every 
thing  that  Georgia  desired  being  obtained,  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  she  would  continue  an  useless  contest  with 
the  United  States! 

"Congress  shall  have  power" — "to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,"  says  the  constitution  of 
the  United  Slates. 

We  have  time  and  opportunity  only  to  offer  a  few 
brief  remarks  on  the  "momentous  crisis"  at  which  we 
have  arrived;  and  the  proceedings  had  in  the  legislatures 
of  Massachusetts,  &c.  with  the  resolutions  passed  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, Pittsburgh  and  other  places,  and  the  eloquent 
memorial  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Convention,  now  before  congress  and  soon  to  be  spread 
amon~  the  people,  abundantly  relieve  us  of  any  real  or 
affected  necessity  of  a  present  appeal  to  the  sober  Judg- 
ment of  our  fellow  citizens,  or  to  the  minds  of  their  ho- 
nest servants  at  Washington;  and,  under  existing  ciroum- 
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stances,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  say  any  thing  to  the  aye 
and  no  maw,- — who,  like  the  hars  of  a  gate,  are  swung 
backwards  or  forwards  as  any  master-spirit  wills  that 
they  should  be  moved,  senseless  and  wretched  and  cor- 
rupted  flings  that  they  are — less  dignified  then  Maelzel's 
automata,  for  the  latter  seem  to  have  the  power  of  volition. 
We  take  the  occasion,  however,  to  express  a  decided 
opinion, — that  the  bill  now  before  congress,  if  not  "con- 
ceived in  sin  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity,"— if  not  the 
product  of  abject  fear  or  political  management,  had  its 
origin  in  a  recklessness  of  the  public  interest,  or  an  ig- 
norance of  the  public  wants,  which  almost  amounts  to  a 
felony  against  common  sense;  and  that  certain  misrerve- 
seotations,  or  errors,  have  been  committed  in  relation  to 
it,  as  dishonorable,  or  as  stupid,  as  that  sent  forth  in  a 
famous  congressional  document,  which  counted  up  the 
coasting  tonnage  of  Great  Britain  to  a  greater  amount 
than  the  tonnage  of  all  the  world, — that  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  navigation  of  the  United  States  might 
be  depreciated  in  a  false  comparison;  some  of  which 
misrepresentations,  or  errors,  we  have  carefully  noted, 
with  a  design  to  expose  them  at  a  future  day.  The  whole 
affair,  to  say  the  least  of  it  that  we  can,  is  a  "budget  of 
blunders"— a  rude  and  undigested  mass  of  absurdities, 
full  of  contradictory  elements,  and  in  parts  unintelligible, 
unless  being  interpreted  at  the  treasury ! — and  brought  for- 
ward too,  without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse,  except  in  the 
confession  of  gross  ignorance  in  passing  the  tariff  bill  of 
July  last,  or  in  quaking  and  trembling  at  tbe  thwiders  of 
the  "nation"  of  South  Carolina.*  No  good  reason  has 
been  assigned,  nor  can  be,  for  this  proceeding.  The  law 
of  the  last  session,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  revenue,  and 
retire  from  the  protection  extended  to  certain  gieat 
branches  of  domestic  industry,  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation, 
is  yet  untried' — 'and  nothing  has  since  happened  to  en- 
lighten the  public  mind  on  the  subject,  in  general,  except 
the  ra,sh  and  outrageous  proceedings  had  in  the  state  just 
named!  Are  such  tilings  to  guide  the  legislation  of  our 
country?' — are  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  to  be  bul- 
lied out.  of  their  just  claims  to  the  protection  of  the  gene- 
ral government,  expressly  vested  with  power  to  "regulate 
commerce,"  that  tbe  products  of  their  industry  may  be 
brought  into  a  fair  and  just  competition  with  the  products 
of  the  industry  of  foreign  nations?  Every  manly  and 
just  and  generous  feeling  forbids  it.  And  the  haste  and 
hurry  of  this  attempt  to  change  the  settled  policy  of 
the  United  States — to  succeed  by  a  coup  de  main,  or, 
like  Indians  larking  among  brambles  and  briars,  by 
surprise — is  hard  to  excuse.  The  interests  at  slake, 
on  this  question,  are  far  greater  to  one  portion  of  the 
people,  than  the  interests  of  the  other  portion  in  (he 
subjection  and  property  of  their  slave  population.  The 
power  "to  regulate  commerce"  is  clearly  given  to  con- 
gress— but  the  representation  in  congress,  on  account  of 
slaves,  is  not  openly  allowed;  yet,  what  would  the  south 
have  said  had  such  an  attempt  been  made,  either  to  ex- 
clude the  representatives  on  account  of  slaves,  or  so  to 
arrange  the  revenues  of  the  country  that  the  people  of  the 
south  should  be  taxed  according  to  their  representation? 
For  the  fact  is,  if  duties  imposed  on  goods  imported  be 
taxes  on  consumption,  a  well-shod  Pennsylvania  wagon- 
horse  would  subject  his  osvner  to  a  greater  amount  of 
taxation,  than  will  bo  paid  on  account  of  a  field-slave  in 
South  Carolina,  under  the  tariff  of  1832".  But  the  horses 
of  Pennsylvania  have  no  representatives  in  congress! 
We,  then,  regard  this  attempt  to  change  the  policy  of  the 
country  as  one  of  the;  most  extraordinary  events  that  ever 
happened — having  no  parallel  for  the  boldness  of  its  de- 
sign, or  precedent  for  its  pusillanimity.  The  law  of  the 
last  session  was  patsed  by  extraordinary  majorities,  and 
received  the  approbation  of  the  president,  only  six  or 
seven  months  ago,  and  is  not  vet  in  operation — but  at  the 
command  of  a  few  factions  men  iii  the  small  stale  of  South 
Carolina — men  who  seem   resolved    to  "ruin  or  to  rule," 

*Col.  Preston,  in  liis  speech  at.  the  la  e  meeting  of  nullificatora 
at  Charleston,  is  reported,  in  the  City  Gazette,  to  have  said— 
"Does  any  man  in  his  senses  believe  that  the  reduction  already 
made  of  twelve  millions,  and  the  eight  millions  which  the  seen*' 
tary  says  must  be  made,  would  have  been  effected  but  for  the 
whip— aye  the  whip — of  South  Carolina?" 

Qfjp-The  whip— -th«  nagro-driving,  or  "iridic  stave,"  "dough- 
facedf*  -making  WHIP,  of  .South  Carolina!  Lei  these  be  lathed 
and  laughed  at.  Whip  them,  col.  Preston— WHIP  AWAY! 
Encore!! 


and  in  terror  of  the  ordinance  which  they  have  passed,  a 
great  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  to  lie  abandoned' — a  principle  which  is 
essential  not  only  to  the  prosperity  of  all  the  people,  but  to 
the  duration  of  the  government  itself:  for,  if  the  power  to 
"regulate  commerce"  be  ceded,  there  is  no  other  power 
worth  possessing — no  hope  of  peace,  liberty  or  safety;  no 
resource  but  in  colonial  subjection;  rendering  free  labor 
as  hopeless,  as  were  the  Israelites  when  commanded  by 
Pharaoh  to  '  make  bricks  without  straw,"  unless  in  ano- 
ther Exodus — a  going  out  from  that  jurisdiction  which 
makes  every  working  man  a  slave,  or  renders  him  a 
pauper. 

The  power  to  "regulate  trade"  is  a  full  power,  and  baa 
been  often  used  as  such.  We  have  totally  prohibited,  by 
nOn-inter«ourse  or  non-importation  laws,  interchanges 
of  commodities  with  particular  nations — we  have  also 
entirely  sealed  our  ports,  and  subjected  to  confiscation  all 
sorts  of  goods  imported,  andior  an  indefinite  period  of 
time;  and  the  "democracy"  of  the  "generous  and  chival- 
rous south"  called  all  men  tories,  or  traitors,  or  English- 
men, who  doubted  the  right  even  so  to  exercise  the  pow- 
er delegated!  Since  then,  also,  as  a  further  example, 
when  France  laid  a  duty  of  18  dollars  per  ton  on  our  ves- 
sels entering  her  ports,  every  member  of  congress  rushed, 
as  it  were,  to  the  journals,  that  bis  name  might  he  record- 
ed in  favor  of  a  law  levying  a  duty  of  1 S  dolfars  per  ton  on 
French  vessels  entering  our  ports,  The  duties  levied  by 
Great  Britain  on  all  the  chief  productions  of  the  soil  and 
industry  of  the  United  States  (cotton,  holy  cotton,  except- 
ed), are  generally  prohibitory' — and  may  we  not  then 
"regulate  trade''  with  her,  as  we  regulated  trade  with 
France,  in  the  manner  just  above  stated — and  maintain 
reciprocity,  by  meeting  restriction  with  restriction  ?  This 
right  and  power  is  common  to  every  nation  under  heaven 
■ — it  is  exercised  by  every  one  which  is  governed  by  writ- 
ten laws,  and  indispensable  to  sovereignty.  Without  it,  a 
state  of  colonial  bondage  must  ensue.  There  is  no  mid- 
dle course' — for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "free  trade;" 
nor  can  there  be,  until  the  millennium  comes!  Then,  we 
suppose,  that  England  will  not  refuse  bread  in  exchange 
for  calicoes,  or  meat  for  "negro  cloths." 

We  stand  prepared  to  prove,  that  it  was  British  "re- 
gulations of  trade, "conceived  in  that  spirit  which  "would 
not  permit  the  manufacture  of  a  hob  nail  in  America," 
which  first  roused  the  "sons  and  daughters  of  liberty," 
and  brought  about  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

That  a  resolution  in  the  people  of  the  states,  (indepen- 
dej  being  won  from  the  "tyrant"  by  the  sword),  to 
establish  "regulations  of  trade,"  was  a  leading  motive  for 
calling  that  convention  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
the  present  constitution. 

To  shew  that  the  ratification  of  that  constitution  was 
celebrated  as  a  jubilee  by  the  mechanics  and  manufac* 
tares,  as  well  as  by  the  agriculturists, and  all  other  classes 
of  thev>orking  people — by  processions  and  feasts,  orations 
and  songs — sincere  thanks  to  the  Almiohty  for  the  bless- 
ing conferred,  and  earnest  prayers  that  the  rights  ac- 
quired by  arms  might  be  consolidated  and  secured  by  a 
wise  legislation. 

That  the  first  petition  presented  to  the  first  congress 
under  the  constitution  was  by  the  mechanics  and  manu- 
facturers of  Baltimore,  praying  encouragement  in  their  va- 
rious pursuits,  by  "regulations  of  trade" — and  that  this 
petition  was  speedily  followed  by  one  of  like  tenor,  from 
the  working  freemen  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

That  the  first  regular  law  of  the  first  congress, as  afore- 
said, was  for  the  "encouragement  of  manufactures. " 

That.  .Mr.  Madison's  famous  resolutions  of  1794  wert 
expressly  bottomed  on  the  power  of  the  general  govern- 
ment'— enjoined,  by  "regulations  of  commerce,"  to  pro- 
mote the  "general  welfare,  "at  the  discretion  of  congress. 

That  from  1807  to  1815,  the  southern  states  vied  with 
one  another  in  patriotic  acts  and  proceedings,  that  the 
United  States  might  be  rendered  independent  of  the  old 
world,  for  all  the  necessaries  and   comforts  of  life. 

That  the  first  regular  tariff,  with  a  clear  view  to  the 
protection  of  the  domestic  industry,  as  applied  to  manu- 
factures and  certain  branches  of  agriculture,  came  Iroiu 
the  south. 

That  the  "groans'' of  South  Carolina,  bceaase  of  her 
miseries,  were  as  great  before  the  passage  of  theactoJ 
18ii4,  as  they  have  been  since. 
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That  it  was  the  agricultural,  ami  not  the  manufactur- 
ing interest,  which  passed  the  laws  of  1824  and  1828 — 
and  1832. 

That  the  act  of  1832  was  conciliatory,  and,  in  its  general 
effeet,  would  produce  very  nearly  the  amount  of  revenue 
which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  thought  would  be  ne- 
cessary, in  May  last,  as  shewn  in  his  "comparative  state- 
ment. " 

That  if  cotton,  "HOLY  COTTON,  "was  taxed  by  Eng- 
land as  are  the  products  of  the  free  states — all  the  noise 
and  blustering  would  be  the  "lother  -way,"  in  the  patri- 
otic and  glorious,  and  essrsROtrs  south. 

That  a  tariff  for  revenue  purposes  only,  and  adequate 
to  all  the  wants  of  the  government,  would  be  not  only  in- 
expedient, but  also  unconstitutional;  because  of  the  fixed 
spirit  and  principle  that  representation  and  taxation  should 
go  hand  in  hand. 

And  so  we  might  proceed  with  many  other  items,  if 
time  were  allowed. 

The  bill  before  the  house  of  representatives  is  not 
worth  mending.  It  is  as  incongruous  as  it  is  unjust — un- 
called for,  except  in  craven  fear  of  South  Carolina,  and  to 
be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  peace, 
liberty  and  union  of  America.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
right  of  the  people  to  protect  themselves,  can  be  given 
up — that  the  value  of  the  labor  of  a  free  white  citizen  of 
the  United  Slates  shall  be  regulated  by  that  of  a  black 
slave  at  home,  or  of  a  white  slave  abroad.  It  is  a  self- 
preservative  right;  and,  without  it,  the  constitution  is  as 
worthless  as  the  charter  which  England  has  granted  to 
her  island  of  Jamaica — and  no  working  man  would  turn 
upon  his  heel  to  save  it.  The  amount  of  duties  to  be  le- 
vied, whether  for  protection  or  revenue,  is  a  fair  subject  for 
discussien,  if  fairly  and  honestly  presented;  but  the  pow- 
er to  "regulate  commerce,"  and  to  protect  the  national 
industry,  caxsot  be  giyex  up.  The  "dry  bones"  may 
live,  on  the  fiat  of  the  Creator  of  All  Things — but  it  is 
He,  and  He,  only,  who  can  so  fashion  and  mould  man- 
kind as  to  fit  them  for  freedom  in  trade,  without  rendering 
one  portion  of  His  people  as  "hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water"  to  the  other. 

"State  banks."  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  bank- 
ing institutions,  founded  more  or  less  on  the  funds  or  credit  of 
the  states,  will  be  established  in  several  of  them.  Many  people 
seem  to  think  that,  to  make  money  plenty,  and  even  satisfy 
'balances  of  trade,"  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  set  the 
paper-mills  to  work.  The  prospect  before  us,  and  on  several 
accounts,  is  a  fearful  one.  New  clan?  of  would-be  great  men 
are  forming  every  where;  and  politicians,  having  sucked  the 
orange,  will  cast  the  skin  to  the  people — that  they  may  chew  it, 
at  leisure.  The  great  curse  of  the  agricultural  interest  has  been 
in  the  multiplication  of  banks;  and  what  has  been,  may  be. 

Items.  In  a  report  from  the  postmaster  general  to  a  commit- 
tee of  the  senate,  on  the  subject  of  a  reduction  of  the  tax  on 
postage,  if.  is  stated  as  an  occurrence  of  almost  every  day,  that 
more  than  a  ton  weight  of  newspnpers  is  carried  in  one  mail  for 
hundreds  of  miles  together.  In  the  same  report  the  amount  of 
postage  on  newspapers,  returned  to  the  department  for  the  year 
lending  June  30,  is  stated  at  $254,796.  No  opinion  is  expressed 
jof  the  expediency  of  the  reduction  of  the  postage  on  letters  or 
newspapers,  but  the  facts  are  so  stated  in  the  report  as  to  bear 
against  a  reduction  upon  either. 

It  appears  that  a  line  of  expresses  has  been  established  be- 
tween Washington  and  Charleston,  and  that  the  distance,  (which 
is  544  miles  on  the  post  office  books)  has  been  accomplished  in 
forty-eight  hours.  The  line  has,  most  probably,  been  arranged 
with  a  view  to  future  u*e— if  necessary. 

It  is  said  that  nearly  one  thousand  different  newspapers  are 
Ipublished  in  the  United  States,  and  the  total  number  published 
[innually  is  estimated  at  fifty  millions. 

|  A  portion  of  the  large  estate  left  by  the  late  William  W.  Gil- 
bert, of  New  York,  has  been  recently  sold  in  that  city,  and  pro- 
duced 433,000  dollars.  It  is  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  fact 
;liat  a  parcel  of  land,  purchased  20  years  ago,  for  .*40,000,  was 
.old  for  235,250  dollars. 

I  A  St.  Louis  paper  of  Jan.  8,  says— A  bear,  weighing  less  than 
|!00  pounds,  slaughtered,  was  sold  in  our  market  yesterday,  in 
nrr-els,  for  forty  dollars! 

The  bank  of  South  Carolina  was  recently  robbed  of  156,000 
ollars  in  notes  and  specie — but,  by  a  train  of  extraordinary  cir- 
umstances,  all  the  money,  22  dollars  excepted,  was  recovered. 

We  see  it  stated  that  gen.  Blair  has  been  fined  three  hundred 
ollars  for  his  assault  upon  gen.  Green,  editor  of  the  U.  S.  Tele- 
raph.  The  affair  at  the  theatre  was  compromised.  The  fol- 
m-ing  resolution  is  published  as  having  been  passed  at  Lynch's 
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"Resolved,  That  gen.  James  Blair  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
union  party  of  this  state  for  his  vary  forcible  and  conclusive  ar- 
guments, in  the  discussion  of  the  question  with  Duff  Green, 
whether  the  union  men  of  South  Carolina  were  lories." 

Mexico.  After  a  good  deal  of  fighting,  the  rival  ^enerakseem 
disposed  to  give  peace  to  a  people  whom  they  have  so  long  in- 
duced to  murder  one  another.  An  armistice  has  been  agreed 
upon  between  general  Santa  Anna  and  general  Bustamente — 
and  if  both  are  well  provided  for,  it  is  probable  that  Mexico  may 
enjoy  some  degree  of  tranquillity,  until  other  generals  have  dis- 
covered that  their  services  in  the  field  entitle  them  to  places  in 
the  cabinet,  and  due  proportions  of  the  "loaves  and  fishes." 
We  wish  well  to  the  people  of  Mexico — but  are  without  hope  of 
their  happiness  until  they  conquer  their  generals. 

Foreign  news.  We  have  immense  masses  of  matter  from 
foreign  parts,  derived  from  London  papers  to  the  27th  Decem- 
ber, inclusive — but  note  no  important  results,  except — 

That  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  after  being  severely  battered  by 
the  French  for  twenty-six  days,  was  surrendered,  pretty  nearly 
at  discretion— notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said  about  re- 
sistance until  all  was  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  everyone  was  killed, 
and  so  forth.  The  French  bombs,  indeed,  were  about  thus  to 
end  resistance.     Their  effects  were  awfully  destructive. 

The  destruction,  or  surrender,  of  the  Dutch  flotilla  followed 
the  surrender  of  the  citadel,  and  there  was  great  joy  at  Antwerp. 

That  Pedro  was  closely  shut  up  in  Oporto  by  Miguel— aitd  it 
seemed  probable  that  his  expedition  will  fail. 

Some  particulars  may  be  given  hereafter. 

The  question  of  war  or  pi>aec  in  Europe — remains  as  it  was- 
The  "chance"  is  in  favor  of  the  latter.  New  negotiations  will 
probably  be  commenced. 

TWENTY-SECOND  CONGRESS— SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

January  24.  We  have  not  room  to  notice  at  length  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  day,  on  the  bill  to  appropriate,  for  a  limited  time, 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  [Mr.  Clay's  bill] — A  great  many 
motions  to  amend  the  bill  were  made,  and  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  frequently  called.  The  day's  sitting  was  protracted  to 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  then  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading— all  its  original  features  being  substantially  main- 
tained. 

January  25.     After  some  minor  business — 

Mr.  Tipton  presented  the  joint  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 
Indiana,  in  opposition  to  nullification,  which  were  read  and  laid 
on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Wilkins  then  rose  and  stated,  that  last  evening,  when 
some  of  the  amendments  proposed  in  the  public  lands  bill  were 
under  consideration,  several  of  the  senators  were  absent.  He 
was  willing  that  in  reference  to  one  of  these  questions  a  fuller 
expression  of  the  sense  of  the  senate  should  be  taken;  but  he 
was  desirous  that  the  motion  he  was  about  to  make  should  not 
be  received  as  indicating  any  change  of  opinion  on  his  part.  He 
then  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  of  last  evening,  by  which  the 
senate  refused  to  strike  out  the  words  "colonization  of  free  per- 
sons of  color." 

Some  conversation  took  place  on  the  point  of  order,  and  then 
on  the  propriety  of  the  motion,  and  the  question  being  finally 
taken  by  yeas  and  navs,  was  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS.— Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Drown,  Buckner,  Calhoun, 
Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore, 
Rives,  Robinson,  White,  Wilkins,  Wright— 18. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Bell,  Chambers, Clay,  Clayton,  Dallas,  Dick- 
crson,  Dudley,  Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks,  Holmes, 
Johnston,  Knight,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Rug- 
gles,  Sevniour,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Ty- 
ler, Webster— 27. 

The  chair  presented  a  protest  from  the  territory  of  Michigan 
against  the  measure  now  under  consideration,  of  admitting  that 
territory  into  the  union;  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Prentiss  presented  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Vermont,  in  favor  of  the  protective  system,  internal  im- 
provement, the  bank,  &c.  which  were  laid  on  the  table,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Hill  presented  resolutions  passed  by  the  legislature  of  N. 
Hampshire,  of  an  opposite  character;  which  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Clayton  rose  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  a  resolution 
for  the  consideration  of  the  senate.  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  near  him,  (Mr.  Calhoun),  had  on  Tuesday  offered  re- 
solutions declaratory  of  the  powers  of  the  government  and  the 
states,  which  had  been  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Monday 
next.  To  these  resolutions,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
(Mr.  Grundy),  had  proposed  amendments,  which  were  printed, 
and  were  to  be  moved  again  whenever  the  original  resolutions 
should  be  considered.  These  amendments,  while  they  declare 
the  several  acts  of  congress  laying  duties  on  imports  to  be  con- 
stitutional, and  deny  the  power  of  a  single  state  to  annul  them, 
or  any  other  constitutional  law,  tacitly  yield  the  whole  doctrine 
of  nullification  by  the  implied  admission  that  any  unconstitu- 
tional law  may  be  judged  of  by  the  state  in  the  last  resort,  and 
annulled  by  the  same  authority.  He  dissented  from  this  doe- 
trine— and' if  he  had  rightly  considered  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, it  became  his  duty  to  place  on  record  his  own  senti- 
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ments  and  tliat  of  the  Plate  he  in  part  represented,  on  this  most 
important  subject,  affirming  the  just  powers  of  this  government, 
and  repudiating  the  whole  doctrine  contended  for  and  asserted 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carottna.  Dif- 
fering on  this  subject,  as  he  formerly  had  in  debate  here,  from 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  he  knew  no  middle  ground  on 
which  they  could  meet,  no  point  of  concession  to  which  lie 
should  be  willing  to  go,  short  of  a  full  recognition  of  the  true 
principles  of  the  constitution  as  asserted  in  the  resolution  he 
was  about  to  offer.  He  then  submitted  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  read,  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  for 
the  use  ol  the  senate. 

Resolved,  That  the  power  to  annul  the  several  acts  of  con- 
gress imposing  duties  on  imports,  or  any  other  law  of  the  United 
States,  when  assumed  by  a  single  state,  is  "incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  the  union,  contradicted  expressly  by  the  letter 
of  the  constitution,  unauthorised  by  its  spirit,  inconsistent  with 
every  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  destructive  of 
the  great  object  for  which  it  was  formed;"  that  the  people  of 
,  these  United  States  are,  for  the  purposes  enumerated  in  their 
constitution,  ONE  PEOPLE  AND  A  SINGLE  NATION,  having 
delegated  full  power  to  their  common  agents  to  preserve  and 
defend  their  national  interests  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the 
great  end  of  all  government,  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  go- 
verned; that  while  the  constitution  does  provide  for  the  inte- 
rest and  safety  of  all  the  states,  it  does  not  secure  all  the  rights 
of  independent  sovereignty  to  any;  that  the  allegiance  of  the 
people  is  rightfully  duG  and  has  been  freely  given  to  the  general 
government,  to  the  extent  of  all  the  sovereign  power  expressly 
ceded  to  that  government  by  the  constitution;  that  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  is  the  proper  and  only  tribunal  in  the 
last  resort  for  the  decision  of  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
under  the  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  trea- 
ties made  under  their  authority;  that  resistance  to  the  laws 
founded  on  the  inherent  and  inaiienahle  right  of- all  men  to  re- 
sist oppression  is  in  its  nature  revolutionary  and  extra-con- 
stitutional— and  that,  entertaining  these  views,  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  while  willing  to  concede  every  thing  to  any  ho- 
nest difference  of  opinion  which  can  be  yielded  consistently 
with  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  nation,  will  not  fail  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  its  most  solemn  duty  to  support  the  execu- 
tive in  the  just  administration  of  the  government,  and  clothe  it 
with  all  constitutional  power  necessary  to  the  faithful  execution 
of  the  laws  and  the  preservation  of  the  union. 

Mr.  C.  then  gave  notice  that,  whenever  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  should  move  his  resolution,  by  way  of  amendment, 
the  above  would  be  moved  as  a  substitute  for  a  part  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Several  small  bills  were  disposed  of. 

The  bill  appropriating;  for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands,  &.c.  was  read  a  third  time. 
The  question  being  on  its  passage, 

Mr.  Forsyth  moved  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  committee  on 
the  public  lands,  with  instructions  to  strike  out  the  words  "co- 
lonization of  free  persons  of  color."  He  sustained  his  motion 
by  a  few  remarks,  and  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were 
ordered. 

Mr.  Tyler  moved  so  to  amend  the  motion  as  to  strike  out  all 
the  clause  limiting  the  objects  to  which  the  proceeds  are  to  be 
applied  by  the  states. 

Mr.  Forsyth  then  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Clay  then  asked  a  division  of  the  question,  so  as  to  take 
the  question  in  the  first  place,  on  the  motion  to  recommit,  se- 
parate from  the  instructions. 

The  division  was  at  first  objected  to  as  being  out  of  order,  but 
the  chair  decided  that  the  division  was  in  order.  This  decision 
was  acquiesced  in,  and  the  motion  was  sustained  by  Mr.  For- 
syth, Mr.  Benton,  Mr.  Kane,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Chambers  and 
Mr.  Holmes. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  to  recommit,  and 
decided  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Buckner,  Calhoun, 
Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  Mamrum,  Miller,  Moore, 
Rives,  Robinson,  Smith,  Troup,  Tyler,  White,  Wriaht— 20. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bell,  Chambers,  Clay. Clayton,  Dallas,  Dick- 
erson,  Dudley.  Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks,  Holmes, 
Johnston,  Knight,  Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Bobbins,  Buggies,  Sey- 
mour, Hilsbee,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson— 23. 
So  the  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  moved  to  postpone  the  further  considers 
lion  of  this  bill  till  the  first.  Monday  in  December. 
Mr.  Clay  gave  his  reasons  for  opposing  this  motion. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  ordered  on  this  question. 
After  some   remarks  from  Mr.  Ilmton,  and  Mr.  Buckner,  the 
question  was  put  and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Benton,  Rlack,  Browq,  Buckner,  Calhoun 
Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  Kim.'.  Mamrnin,  Miller.  Moore' 
Rives,  Robinson,  Smith,  Tipton,  Troup,  Tyler,  While,  Wright 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bell.  Chambers,  Clav,  Clavton,  Dallas, Dick- 
erson,  Dudley,  Ewing.  Foot,  Frelinjhin  sen.  Hendricks,  Holmes, 
Johnston,  Knight.  I'oindexter,  Prentiss.  Bobbins,  Bugles.  Sey- 
mour, Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tomlinson,  Waggaman,  Wilkins— 24. 

So  the  motion  was  negatived. 

Some   verbal  errors  were  then  amended,  on  motion  of  Mr. 

The  yeas  and  nays,  being  ordered  on  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
the  question  was  taken  and  decided  as  follows: 


YEAS— Messrs.  Bell,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton,  Dallas,  Dick~ 
erson,  Dudley,  Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks,  Holmes> 
Johnston,  Knight,  Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Bobbins,  But'gles,  Sey- 
mour, Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tomlinson,  Waggaman,  Wilkins— 24. 
NAYS— Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Brown,  Buckner,  Calhoun, 
Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore, 
Rives,  Robinson,  Smith,  Tipton,  Troup,  White,  Wright— 20. 

So  the  bill  was  passed,  and  ordered  to  bo  sent  to  the  house  of 
representatives  for  concurrence.* 

Mr.  Kane  moved  that  when  the  senate  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Monday.  Which  was  agreed  to.  The  senate  then  ad- 
journed. 

January  28.  After  the  usual  business,  which  will  sufficiently 
appear  in  its  progress,  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  the  22d  instant. 
[See  page  355.] 

These  resolutions  were  read,  and  also  those  offered  by  Mr. 
Grundy,  by  way  of  amendment,  or  substitute  for  them. 

A  debate  then  arose  as  to  the  order  of  business,  and  the  main 
questions  involved  were  often  directly  alluded  to.  Mr.  Man- 
gum  proposed  a  postponement  of  the  consideration  of  these  re- 
solutions until  Thursday  next.  Mr.  Foot  referred  to  the  re- 
solution offered  by  Mr.  Clayton,  and  asked  that  it  should  be 
read.  Mr.  Clayton  requested  Mr.  Mangum  to  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion, that  he  [Mr.  C]  might  offer  his  resolution  by  way  of 
amendment.  Mr.  Mtangum  then  withdrew  his  motion— and*Mr. 
Clayton  offered  his  resolution  as  amending  those  of  Mr.  Grundy. 
Mr.  Mangum  then  renewed  his  motion  to  postpone.  A  general 
discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Webster,  Calhoun,  Grundy, 
Wilkins  and  Poindexter  took  part — in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
Webster  declared  his  willingness  to  take  issue  on  the  resolutions 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  express- 
ed his  willingness  to  meet  it.  Finally,  the  order  of  business  was 
settled,  and  the  original  resolutions,  with  the  various  amend- 
ments proposed  to  them,  were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  bill  from  the  judiciary  committee — further  to  provide  for 
the  collection  of  duties  on  imports,  "[see  page  354]  was  read  a 
second  time.  Mr.  Mangum  moved  a  postponement  of  its  further 
consideration  till  Thursday  next— on  which,  the  yeas  and  nays 
being  ordered,  stood  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Bibb,  Black,  Brown,  Calhoun,  King,  Man- 
gum,  Miller,  Moore,  Poindexter,  Rives,  Smith,  Troup,  Tyler, 
Waggaman,  While — 15. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Benton,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton,  Dallas, 
Dickerson,  Dudley,  Ewing,  Forsyth,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Grun- 
dy, Hendricks,  Hill,  Holmes,  Johnston,  Kane,  Knight,  Prentiss, 
Bobbins,  Bobinson,  Buggies,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tipton, 
Tomlinson,  Webster,  Wilkins,  Wright— 30. 

Mr.  Wilkins  then  rose  and  spoke  at  much  length  in  support  of 
the  bill;  but,  before  he  concluded,  gave  way  for  a  motion  to  ad- 
journ, and  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  29.  Mr.  Wilkins  resumed,  and  concluded  his  speech 
in  support  of  the  bill  from  the  judiciary  committee— being  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  remarks  or  explanations  of  Messrs.  Cal- 
houn and  Miller.  After  which  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business — then  adjourned. 

January  30.  Mr.  Silsbee  presented  sundry  resolutions  from 
tie  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  remonstrating  against  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  pending  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  duties, 
which  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Dallas  presented  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
3,000  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  also  against  the  pending  bill  for 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff;  which  were  laid  on  the  table  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

After  other  minor  business,  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  spe- 
cial order,  and  further  considered  the  bill  reported  by  the  judi- 
ciary committee. 

Mr.  Grundy  asked  leave  to  restate  what  had  been  already 
stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  as  to 
the  amendments  which  the  committee  proposed  to  move  in  the 
bill. 

The  first  amendment  was  to  strike  out,  in  the  29th  clause  of 
the  1st  section,  the  words  "prevent,  or,"  (the  effect  of  which  is 
to  exclude  the  power  proposed  to  be  conferred  on  the  president 
of  the  United  States  to  use  military  force  to  prevent,  as  well  as 
to  suppress,  any  riotous  assemblage,  &c.)  The  second  was  to 
limit  the  operation  of  the  bill  to  the  close  of  the  next  session  of 
congress. 

As  the  amendments  are  of  much  importance,  he  had  felt  de- 
sirous to  present  them  more  distinctly  to  the  consideration  of  the 
senate. 

Mr.  Bibb  took  the  floor  and,  at  much  length,  spoke  against 
certain  pails  of  the  bill,  and  entered  upon  an  exposition  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  the  federal  compact— saying  "this  is 
not  the  government  of  a  single  nntion— it  is  nothing  else  but  a 
federal  compact,  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  parties  to  it  fulfil  their  obligations,"  &c. 

Before  he  concluded,  he  gave  way  for  the  motion,  and  the  se- 
nate adjourned. 

January  31.  After  the  disposal  of  the  usual  morning  business, 
and  ordering  certain  local  or  private  hills  to  a  third  reading,  &c. 
the  senate  resumed  tin-  consideration  of  the  bill  from  the  Judi- 
ciary committee,  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties 
on  imports,  and  Mr.  Bibb  resumed  and  concluded  the  argument 
which  he  commenced  yesterdav,  against  the  bill.     The  senate, 


'Absent  on  this  vote  -Messrs.  Naudain  and  Webster,  in  favor 
ol  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Bibb,  opposed  to  it. 
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by  a  vote  of  20  against  14,  negatived  a  motion  to  adjourn,  pre- 
vious to  the  close  of  Mr.  Bibb's  speech. 


HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  23.     A  message,  in  writing,  was  received 
from  the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr,  Donelson,  his 
private  secretary;  which  was  read  and  is  as  follows: 
To  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives; 

I  transmit  to  the  house  of  representatives  a  report  from  the 
secretary  of  state,  with  a  list  of  appointments  made  by  the  exe- 
cutive since  the  13th  of  April,  1826,  from  members  of  congress, 
during  their  term  of  service,  and  for  twelve  months  thereafter, 
pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  said  house,  of  the  26th  of  De- 
cember, 1832,  which  I  referred  to  him,  and  which  appointments 
are  recorded  in  his  office.  I  send,  likewise,  a  list  of  similar  ap- 
pointments, also  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  of  record 
in  his  office,  from  the  3d  March,  1825,  to  the  13th  of  April,  1826. 
ANDREW  JACKSON. 
The  message  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed 
in  connection  with  a  similar  list,  furnished  the'house  on  the  13th 
of  April,  1826. 

Thursday,  Jan.  24.    The  following  message,  in  writing,  was 
received  from  the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Donel- 
son, his  private  secretary: 
Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  representatives: 

I  send  herewith  a  convention  concluded  on  the  14th  day  of 
October  last,  between  the  United  States  and  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  This  treaty  has  been  ratified  by  me, 
agreeably  to  the  constitution,  and  the  ratification  will  be  des- 
patched to  Naples  without  delay,  when  there  is  no  doubt  it  will 
be  ratified  by  his  Sicilian  majesty. 

The  early  communication  of  this  treaty  is  considered  proper, 
because  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  the 
first  article,  in  order  that  our  fellow  citizens  may,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  obtain  the  compensation  stipulated  for,  by  this 
convention.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

The  message  and  documents  were  referred  to  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means. 

The  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolutions  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  after  debate  thereon,  a 
motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Clay  that  the  said  resolutions  do  lie  on 
the  table;  which  was  decided  in  the  affirmative — yeas  96,  nays  72. 
The  debate  on  the  tariff  bill  being  resumed,  after  several  un- 
successful motions  that  the  committee  should  rise. 

Mr.  Vinton  resumed,  and  continued  to  occupy  the  floor  until 
near  7  o'clock. 

During  the  course  of  Mr.  Vinton's  speech,  he  had  observed 
that  "he  would  sooner  see  every  man  who  occupied  the  seats 
around  hiin  swept  away — he  would  sooner  see  the  rivers  of  this 
land  run  with  blood,  and  one  half  of  the  population  of  this  fair 
republic  perish  by  the  sword,  than  see  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of 
that  sacred  constitution  which' had  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
fathers,  or  of  the  laws  obliterated  by  force:"  when  a  sudden  cry 
was  heard  from  Mr.  McDuffie,  of  "Robespierre!"  This  cry  was 
instantly  followed  by  hisses  from  various  quarters  of  the  house. 
The  chair  called  to  order. 

Mr.  Carson  said  that  the  gentleman  had  a  right  to  give  utter- 
ance to  his  indignant  feelings  at  such  a  sentiment. 

The  chair  (Mr.  Wayne)  replied  that  he  was  not  clothed  in 
vain  with  power  to  preserve  order  in  the  house,  and  he  should 
not  fail  to  exercise  it. 

Considerable  sensation  prevailed  for  a  moment,  but  it  soon 
subsided. 

When  Mr.  Vinton  had  concluded  his  speech — 
Mr.  Carson  rose  to  explain.  It  had  not  been  he,  (as  seemed 
to  be  supposed  by  many  gentlemen),  who  had  uttered  the  expres- 
sive word  "Robespierre,"  when  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  had 
expressed  a  sentiment  so  monstrous.  That  word  had  been  utter- 
ed by  a  gentleman  over  the  way,  who  would  never  disavow  his 
words.  Deeply  as  Mr.  C.  felt,  he  should  have  remained  silent; 
but  when  he  heard  the  hissing  which  arose,  he  could  not  but 
express  what  he  had  done.  Rut,  my  G— d!  (exclaimed  Mr.  C.) 
what  have  we  heard!  heard  it  here!  on  the  floor  of  an  American 
congress!  That  the  gentleman  would  see  every  man  on  this  floor 
swept  off"  from  it — all  the  talent,  all  the  patriotism,  all  the  noble 
spirits  in  that  hall  swept  off!  But  was  that  all?  No.  But  that  he 
would  see  the  rivers  of  this  whole  country  run  with  blood;  and 
half  the  population  of  this  our  fair  inheritance  put  to  the  sword, 
rather  than  that  constitution  should  be  violated,  which  Mr.  C. 
had  heard  the  gentleman  himself  declare  to  have  been  already 
violated,  and  which  men  far  superior  both  to  that  gentleman  and 
to  himself,  believed  to  have  been  repeatedly  violated — half  the 
population!  by  which  the  gentleman  meant  his  brethren — and 
this,  after  a  sovereign  state  had  pronounced  the  law  in  question 
to  be  unconstitutional! 

Mr.  Vinton  here  asked  leave  to  set  the  gentleman  right,  as  to 
what  he  had  said. 
The  chair.    Does  the  gentleman  yield  the  floor? 
Mr.  Carson.  No;  if  the  gentleman  would  but  put  himself  right- 
Mr.  Watmough  here  interposed,  and  called  his  friend  from 
North  Carolina  to  order.     He  begged  his  friend  to  suffer  him  to 
interpose,  and  step  before  him,  to  save  him  from  himself,  before 
any  thing  should  be  uttered  which  might  be  cause  of  lasting 
regret.    The  gentleman  from  Ohio  had  not  said  what  the  gentle- 
man was  under  an  impression  that  he  had.    The  gentleman  had 

been  remarking  on 

Here  Mr.  Watmough  was  called  to  order  by  many  voices;  and 
*he  chair  admonished  him  that  he  was  departing  from  rule. 


Mr.  Carson  said  he  would  take  the  admonition  of  his  friend; 
although  he  believed  that  bis  friend  had  been  even  more  out  of 
order  than  himself.  It  had  been  with  deep  regret  that  he  had 
expressed  Ins  emotions  at  what  he  had  understood  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  to  have  said.  The  gentleman  might  attempt  to 
palliate  the  sentiment;  but,  unless  he  wholly  retracted  all  at- 
tempts to  explain  it  away  would  be  unavailing. 

Mr.  Vinton  now  explained.  He  had  made  no  use  of  the  word 
"violated."  Aviolation  ol'the  constitution  might  happen  throu«h 
mere  misapprehension  of  judgment.  What  he  had  said  was 
that  sooner  than  see  the  constitution  obliterated  by  force  he 
would  see  the  alternative  he  had  mentioned.  Because  he  con- 
sidered that  as  a  total  annihilation  of  the  constitution  which 
must  put  an  end  to  the  government. 

Mr.  McDuffie  said  he  was  very  sorry  that  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity,  from  what  had  just  occurred,  of  addressing 
the  chair  at  all.  It  had  been  his  fixed  purpose,  and  still  was,  to 
take  no  part  in  the  present  discussion:  and  he  was  very  sorry 
that  what  had  occurred  in  the  house,  rendered  it  now  necessary 
for  him  to  say  a  single  word.  When  tne>  gentlemen  from  Ohio 
had  uttered  that  sentiment  which  the  house,  he  presumed,  had 
heard  with  a  portion  of  that  abhorrence  it  had  exeitod  in  his 
own  mind — he  could  not  help  involuntarily  making  the  excla- 
mation he  had  uttered.  He  admitted  that,  strictly  considered, 
it  could  not  be  said  to  be  perfectly  in  order,  though  it  was  no 
more  than  what  often  happened,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  As 
he  had  been  out  of  order,  he  owed  an  apology  to  the  house:  but 
none  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Watmough  now  moved  for  the  rising  of  the  committee; 
but  the  motion  failed — yeas  08,  nays  72. 

Mr.  Watmough  then  spoke,  until  a  late  hour,  in  opposition  to 
the  bill— and  the  committee  rose,  and  reported  progress,  &c. 

Friday,  Jan.  25.  Among  other  resolutions  offered  this  dav, 
was  the  following,  by  Mr.  Arnold: 

E.esolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to 
report  to  this  house  the  names  of  all  agents  employed  by  him 
to  take  and  collect  testimony  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff— and 
the  names,  residence  and  occupations  of  all  witnesses  whose 
testimony  has  been  so  taken;  and  that  he  state  what  amount  of 
money  has  been,  or  is  to  be  paid  to  each  of  them. 

The  resolution  offered  some  days  since  by  Mr.  Watmough,  for 
a  monument  to  the  troops  who  fell  on  our  northern  frontier, 
was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Vance,  laid  on  the  table.  [Mr.  W.  was 
absent  from  the  floor  of  the  house  at  the  time,  and  endeavored 
afterward  to  get  the  resolution  again  considered,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed.] 

Mr.  Howard  made  a  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  house 
to  Monday.  He  was  willing  to  sit  as  late  as  any  gentleman,  but 
needed  a  day  to  recruit. 

Mr.  Whittlesey  opposed  the  motion,  but  deprecated  such  late 
sittings  as  had  recently  taken  place.  On  his  motion,  the  reso- 
lution was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  house  then  again  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  Mr.  Wayne  in  the  chair— and 
resumed  the  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Arnold  delivered  an  animated  speech  against  the  bill,  and 
Mr.  Cambrclevg  supported  it.  Mr.  Irvin,  of  Ohio,  next  obtained 
the  floor,  and  opposed  the  bill. 

Mr.  Burges  moved  for  the  rising  of  the  committee;  but  with- 
drew his  motion  to  give  opportunity  to 

Mr.  Wilde,  who  explained  to  Mr.  Cambrelcng,  at  considerable 
extent,  disclaiming  all  disrespect  in  his  remarks  of  last  Wednes- 
day toward  the  state  of  New  York,  her  statesmen,  or  political 
parties. 
Mr.  Cambrelcng  replied,  and 

Mr.  Vinton  followed— all  explaining  in  reference  to  what  had 
passed  last  evening. 

Mr.  Burges  then  renewed  his  motion,  (at  half  past  six),  which 
prevailed— ayes  75,  noes  50. 
So  the  committee  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 
Saturday,  Jan.  26.    Among  other  proceedings — 
Mr.  Appleton  submitted  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
read  and  laid  on  the  table,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to 
communicate  to  this  house  the  data  by  which  "taking  an  aver- 
age of  the  importations  for  the  last  six  years,  as  a  probable  cri- 
terion of  the  ordinary  importations  for  some  years  to  come,  the 
revenue  from  the  customs  at  the  rates  of  duty  payable  after  tho 
3d  of  March  next,  may  be  estimated  at  %18,00u.000  annually:" 
Also,  to  communicate  to  the  house  how  far  the  duties  payable  af- 
ter the  3d  day  of  March  next,  fall  short  of  or  exceed  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  payable  had  the  bill,  transmitted  to  this 
house  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  27th  April  last,  be 
come  a  law. 

Mr.  Thomas  having  proposed  an  alteration  of  the  rules  of  the 
house,  which  was  so  far  accepted  as  to  accomplish  his  purpose, 
as  to  the  admission  of  ladies  and  other  persons  introduced  by 
the  speaker  or  a  member  of  the  house,  took  the  opportunity  to 
say,  That  the  object  he  had  in  view,  in  offering  this  resolution, 
was  to  provide  for  admitting  the  ladies  to  the  privileged  seats  of 
the  hall.  We  have  had,  of  late,  said  Mr.  T.  a  great  many  sour 
faces;  if  we  could  introduce  some  more  pleasing  ones,  I  think 
we  should  pass  our  time  here  much  more  agreeably.  Gentlemen 
have  for  some  time  past;  grown  rather  cross  towards  each  other 
—would  not  the  presence  of  the  ladies  tend  to  soften  our  mutual 
feelings  a  little?  Sir,  I  like  to  look  upon  a  pleasant  face;  but.  I 
horribly  hate  to  see  a  sour  or  crabbed  one.     I  am  for  giving  the 
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ladies  the  pleasure  of  giving  pleasure  toothers;  let  them  sit  here 
at  their  ease,  and  enjoy  the  debates  of  this  hall.  If  any  gentle- 
men happen  to  have  very  crabbed  wives,  I  dare  say  they  will  be 
against  having  them  admitted  here.  All  the  old  bachelors,  too, 
who  are  all  haters  of  matrimony  and  of  the  fairer  part  of  our 
race,  tliey  too,  no  doubt,  may  dislike  to  see  them  here.  I  ex- 
pect all  such  to  vote  against  them;  but  I  am  well  persuaded  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  house  will  be  with  me. 

The  rule  was  changed,  79  to  50. 

The  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Arnold,  after  some 
remarks  by  Mr.  Verplanck,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  offered  the  following  resolution,  observing  that 
he  should  not  press  it  at  this  moment;  but  leave  gentlemen  the 
interval  between  this  and  Monday  to  reflect  upon  its  adoption. 
The  resolution  was  in  these  words:  __ 

Rcsolrcd,  That  the  committee  of  the  whole  house  on  the  state 
of  the  union  to  which  is  committed  a  bill  to  reduce  and  otherwise 
alter  the  rates  of  the  duties  on  imports,  be  instructed  to  amend 
•aid  bill  by  so  graduating  the  reductions  therein  proposed  that 
the  lowest  rate  of  duty  proposed  by  said  bill  upon  the  protected 
articles  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  third  day  of  March,  1836, 
and  thai  the  quantum  of  reduction  shall  be  equally  apportioned 
among  the  years  1833-4-5-6. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wickliffe,  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
was  postponed  to  .Monday  next. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state 
<rf the  union,  Mr.  Wayne  in  the  chair,  and  resumed  the  subject 
of  the  tariff  bill. 

Mr  Bur»es,  of  R.  I.  then  rose  and  addressed  the  committee  m 
opposition  to  the  bill  until  past  3  o'clock,  when  he  gave  way  for 
a  motion  of  Mr.  Grenncll  that  the  committee  rise:  The  motion 
prevailed— yeas  59,  nays  49. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Maine,  then  moved  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  ILaues  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays.  They  were  order- 
ed and  taken,  and  stood— yeas  74,  nays  62.  So  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

Monday,  Jan.  28.    After  the  usual  reports,  &c. 

The  resolution  offered  on  Saturday  by  Mr.  Appleton,  coming 
up  for  consideration — 

Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  lay  it  upon  the  table;  but 
withdrew  his  motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  Appleton,  who  observed,  that  when  he  had  been  induced 
to  offer  the  resolution,  he  could  make  no  calculation  from  any 
data  in  his  possession,  going  to  shew  that  the  bill  of  last  year 
could  produce  more  than  fifteen  millions  of  dollars:  whereas  the 
secretary  &ad  stated  in  his  report,  that  it  would  produce  eighteen 
millions.  Having  found  this  difference  in  the  reducing  effect  of 
the  bill,  he  considered  it  due  to  the  secretary  himself,  and  to  the 
house,  that  if  any  error  had  occurred,  the  house  might  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  means  of  correcting  it. 

Mr.  Wilde  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

•On  this  motion  Mr.  Appleton  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays, 
but,  before  they  were  taken,  the  hour  expired,  and  the  house 
pawed  to  the  orders  of  the  day,  and  resolved  itself  into  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  Mr.  Wayne,  in  the 
chair,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  tariff"  bill. 

Mr.  Burgcs  concluded  the  course  of  the  remarks  which  he  had 
commenced  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Young,  of  Connecticut,  next  ob- 
tained the  floor,  and  moved  the  rising  of  the  committee— nega- 
tived, yeas  61,  nays  67.  He  then  addressed  the  committee,  but 
at  half  past  five  o'clock  gave  way  for  a  motion  to  adjourn,  which 
was  negatived — ayes  54,  noes  80.  Lights  were  now  introduced, 
and  Mr.  Young  said  that,  as  he  found  his  voice  and  strength  fail 
him,  he  should  decline  saying  any  thing  more.  Mr.  Howard 
then  took  the  floor— and,  having  concluded,  Mr.  W.  B.  Shcpperd 
moved  that  the  committee  should  rise — carried,  yeas  77,  nays  71; 
and  the  committee  rose  at  a  quarter  past  6  o'clock. 

A  motion  being  made  for  adjournment — 

Mr.  White,  of  New  York,  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays.  They 
were  taken,  and  stood  as  follows:  yeas  85,  nays  75.  So  the 
house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  29.    A  message  in  writing  was  received  from 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Donelson,  his  private 
secretary,  as  follows: 
To  the  house  of  representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  to  the  house  of  representatives,  a  report 
from  the  postmaster  general,  which  I  request  may  be  considered 
as  forming  a  part  of  my  message  of  the  23d  instant,  in  answer  to 
the  resolution  calliwg  for  "a  list  of  all  appointments  made  by  the 
executive  since  the  13th  of  April,  1826,  from  the  members  of 
congress,  during  their  term  of  service,  and  for  twelve  months 
thereafter,"  &c.  &c.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Mr.  Appleton's  resolution  came  up  for  consideration— and  a 
motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table  being  negatived  (yeas  53,  nays  71), 
Mr.  A.  entered  upon  a  close  examination  of  probable  amount 
of  the  revenue,  &c.  and  shewing  the  necessity  of  the  informa- 
tion sought.  After  which  Mr.  Clay  moved  to  postpone  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  resolution  until  the  2nd  day  of  March 
next.  After  some  poignant  remark:  of  Messrs.  Cavibrrleng  and 
Appleton,  Mr.  Clay's  motion  to  postpone  was  rejected — for  it  78. 
against  it  82.  Then  the  house  proceeded  to  the  orders  of  the 
day.  and  took  up  the  tariff'  bill. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Sheppcrd,  of  N.  C.  who  had  the  floor,  addressed 
the  committee  till  near  three  o'clock,  in  opposition  t>>  the  bill. 

Mr.  Slaiic  next  nl-'ainud  the  floor,  and  continued  to  occupy  it 
in  a  speech  on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  until  near  8  o'clock. 
At  a  quarter  past  5  he  gave  way  for  a  motion  to  rise,  which  was 
negatived— ayes  45,  noes  72. 


Mr.  Slude  having  concluded, 

Mr.  Bates,  of  Mass.  obtained  the  floor,  and  after  some  remarks 
on  his  peculiar  situation,  in  reference  to  the  subject  before  the 
committee,  signified  his  willingness  that  the  question  should  first 
be  taken  on  a  slight  verbal  amendment  of  the  bill,  offered  by  Mr. 
Verplanck,  after  which  he  should  move  to  rise. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Bates  then  moved  that  the  committee  rise;  which  motion 
prevailed — ayes  64,  noes  60. 

The  committee  thereupon  rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  30.     After  other  business — 

Mr.  Adams  presented  to  the  house  a  memorial  from  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  strongly  expressive  of  its  dissent  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill  before  the  house  to  reduce  the  tariff. 

The  memorial  was  read  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Adams  inquired  of  the  speaker  whether  he  had  received  a 
memorial  addressed  to  the  house  by  the  tariff'  convention  of  New 
York,  with  a  request  to  present  it? 

The  speaker  replying  in  the  affirmative, 

Mr.  Adams  asked  the  consent  of  the  house  that  it  might  bo 
presented. 

The  house  having  assented — 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a  memorial  from  a  perma- 
nent committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  tariff  convention, 
in  opposition  to  the  same  bill. 

Mr.  Adams  called  for  the  reading  of  the  memorial. 

This  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Wilde  and  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Geor- 
gia; but  the  chair  decided  it  to  be  right,  and  the  memorial  was 
read  accordingly  at  the  clerk's  table. 

The  reading  having  proceeded  some  time,  the  further  reading 
was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Adams,  dispensed  with;  and  the  memo- 
rial was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

At  a  subsequent  point  of  the  morning  business, 

Mr.  Wilde  moved  to  reconsider  this  vote  of  reference— so  far 
as  it  included  not  only  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature,  but  also  the  report  of  the  convention  who  had 
drafted  those  resolutions.  He  perceived  that,  in  that  report,  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  were  charged  with  having  report- 
ed a  bill,  as  one  thing,  which  they  knew  perfectly  to  be,  in  re- 
alitv,  another  thing,  and  a  very  different  thing. 

The  further  discussion  of  this  motion  was  cut  off,  for  to-day, 
by  the  expiration  of  the  hour  assigned  to  resolutions. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  orders  of  the  day,  and  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Bates,  of  Mass.  who  had  the  floor,  gave  way  for  a  mo- 
ment to 

Mr.  Adams,  who  gave  notice,  that  after  his  friends  had  had 
opportunity  to  express  their  views  respecting  the  bill,  and  to  of- 
fer their  respective  amendments,,  he  should  move  to  strikeout 
the  enacting  clause. 

Mr.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  moved  yesterday  for 
the  rising  of  the  committee,  rose  and  addressed  the  committee 
in  opposition  to  the  bill.  He  occupied  the  floor  until  past  three 
o'cloei 

Mr.  Pearce,  of  Rhode  Island,  obtained  the  floor,  and  com- 
menced a  speech  against  the  bill,  which  lasted  until  8  o'clock. 
At  half  past  five  a  motion  was  made  for  the  committee  to  rise, 
but  it  was  negatived:  at  seven  another  shared  the  same  fate; 
yeas  35,  nays  76.  He  was  twice  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Jenifer, 
who  quoted  Jefferson's  Manual  to  show  that  a  member  might 
not  read  extracts,  or  even  his  own  speech  to  a  committee,  with- 
out its  leave. 

Mr.  P.  denied  that  he  was  doing  either,  and  was  permitted  by 
the  chair  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Pearce  having  concluded, 

Mr.  Banks,  of  Perm,  moved  that  the  committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  prevailed,  yeas  59,  nays  57. 

The  committee  rose  accordingly. 

In  the  house,  Mr.  Burd  moved  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  Thomson,  of  Georgia,  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays— they 
were  thereupon  taken,  and  stood  yeas  72,  nays  24.  So  the  house 
adjourned. 

Thursday,  Jan.  31.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Wilde,  of  Georgia,  to 
reconsider  the  vote  of  the  house  by  which  a  memorial  from  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  subject  of  the  bill  to  alter 
the  tariff,  had  been  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  union  and  ordered  to  be  printed— so  far  as  related  to 
a  report  therein  contained  from  a  committee  of  that  legislature 
was  concerned — coming  up  for  consideration: 

Mr.  Wilde  rose,  and  read  from  the  document  in  question  an 
extract  from  the  preamble  to  the  resolutions;  which  part,  of  the 
preamble,  he  said,  imputed  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
that  their  real  object  in  reporting  this  bill  was  different  from  their 
pro/used  and  ostensible  one;  and  made  soiuh  remarks  thereon. 
A  smart  debate  followed,  which  we  cannot  make  room  for— just 
now.  Messrs.  Davis,  of  Mass.  Everett,  of  Mass.  Wickliffe.  Polk, 
Wilde  and  Adams  took  part  in  it— but  the  hour  expired,  ami 
there  was  a  call  for  the  orders  of  the  day. 

The  house  then  proceded  to  the  orders  of  the  day,  and  resum- 
ed  the  consideration  ol  the  tariffbiU. 

Mr.  Banks,  of  Penn.  who  had  the  floor,  addressed  the  com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  the  bill.     He  was  followed  by 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Maine,  on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  Jarvis.  of  Maine,  then  addressed  the  committee  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  and  having  concluded  about  5  o'clock, 
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The  question  being  on  Mr.  Huntington's  amendment  to  sti  iko 
out  the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee. 

Mr.  Howard  offered  an  amendment,  to  make  the  duty  on  cof- 
fee commence  on  the  3d  September,  1833,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  then  occurring  on  Mr.  Huntington'i  amend- 
ment, wliicli  goes  to  strike  out  tlie  31  st  and  '&2d  sections  of  the 
bill,  containing  the  duties  on  coffee  and  tea. 

Altera  few  remarks  from  Mr.  liurd,  of  i'enn.  in  favor  of  the 
amendment, 

The  question  was  taken,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative— yeas 
69,  nays  04. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  duties  on  coffee  and 
tea  stricken  out  of  the  hill. 

Mr.  White  now  moved  an  amendment,  the  particulars  of 
which  we  shall  present  hereafter,  bat  the  general  effect  of  which 
is,  to  make  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  wool,  on  blankets,  on 
carpets,  flannels,  &e.  and  on  manufactures  of  cotton,  more 
gradual  than  is  proposed  in  the  bill. 

On  his  motion  the  committee  rose— yeas  77,  nays  44.     IJis 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  then  the  house  ad 
journcd  by  yeas  and  nays— yeas  81,  nays  48. 
— »»a  @  ©•*♦.— 

Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

Report  and  resolves  upon  the  tariff' hill.  I  u  the  senate,  (Janu- 
ary 15),  Mr.  Everett,  from  the  joint  committee  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred so  much  of  the  governor's  address  as  relates  to  the  recent 
proceedings  of  the  convention  of  tlie  people  of  South  Carolina, 
together  with  certain  resolutionsof  the  legislature  of  IVew  Hamp- 
shire, presented  the  following  report: 

The  joint  committee,  appointed  to  consider  so  much  of  the 
governor's  address  as  relates  to  the  proceedings  of  the  late  con- 
vention of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  purposes  and 
policy  thereof;  and  also  the  resolutions  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania thereon;  and  to  whom  have  been  referred  the  resolutions 
of  the  stale  of  New  Hampshire  upon  the  subject  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  president  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the 
same,  have  entered  on  the  consideration  of  the  matters  entrust- 
ed to  them,  and  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  in  part. 

On  examining  the  proceedings  of  the  late  convention  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  the  committee  rind,  that  they  an- 
nounce, on  the  part  of  that  state,  pretensions  of  a  novel  and 
dangerous  character,  which,  if  persisted  in,  and  carried  out  in 
practice,  can  only  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  the  govern- 
ment. South  Carolina  claims  for  herself,  as  one  of  the  states 
composing  this  union,  the  right  of  annulling  at  discretion  any 
act  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which  she  may  re- 
gard as  unconstitutional;  and  has  undertaken  to  exercise  this 
right  in  reference  to  the  laws  imposing  duties  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods.  In  a  public  act,  denominated  an  ordinance, 
the  convention  declare,  that  those  laws  are  null  and  void,  and 
make  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  adopt  such  measures,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  enforcement  within  the  limits 
of  the  state.  The  addresses  and  reports  accompanying  the  ordi- 
nance set  forth  the  reasons,  by  which  the  convention  endeavor 
to  justify  their  proceedings,  and  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  se- 
veral states  for  their  sanction  and  approval. 

Such  pretensions,  made  in  so  respectable  a  quarter,  with  eve- 
ry appearance  of  earnestness,  and  officially  communicated  to  the 
government  of  this  commonwealth,  will  naturally  require  from 
the  general  court  the  expression  of  some  opinion  upon  their  cor- 
rectness and  consistency  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
country.  The  committee  accordingly  propose,  after  the  farther 
and  more  mature  examination  of  the  subject  which  seems  to  be 
due  to  its  extraordinary  importance,  to  submit  a  report  upon 
those  points.  In  the  mean  time,  they  find,  among  the  practical 
consequences  of  these  proceedings,  some  which  affect  very  deep- 
ly the  interest  and  honor  of  this  commonwealth,  and  which  from 
the  peculiar  urgency  of  the  case,  appear  to  call  for  some  distinct 
and  immediate  action. 

The  objection  made  by  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  to  the 
laws  which  she  has  undertaken  to  annul  is  that  they  were  pass- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  protecting  domestic  industry.  She  dis- 
tinctly declares,  that  she  will  not  permit  any  laws  made  for  this 
purpose  to  be  executed  within  her  limits,  and  that,  if  an  attempt 
be  made  to  carry  them  into  execution  by  force,  she  will  with- 
draw from  the  union.  The  executive  branch  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  has  met  these  pretensions  with  a  firmness 
that  becomes  the  official  representative  of  a  great  and  enlighten- 
ed people,  and  has  declared,  in  a  public  proclamation,  that  the 
laws  must  and  will  be  enforced.  The  legislative  branch  of  the 
government  will  doubtless  exhibit,  in  its  final  action,  the  same 
firm  and  dignified  attitude  which  has  been  assumed  by  the  pre- 
sident; but  the  committee  have  learned  with  regret,  that  a  bill 
has  been  reported  by  one  of  the  most  important  committees  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  is  now  under  discussion  in 
that  body,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  remove  the  danger 
of  a  collision  between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and 
South  Carolina,  by  granting  to  the  latter  all  that  she  demands. 
This  bill  is  incorrectly  described  in  its  title  as  a  bill  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  duties  on  imported  goods.  While  the  duties  on 
imported  goods  of  some  descriptions  arc  reduced  by  it,  those  on 
others  arc  raised,  and  should  the  bill  become  a  law,  its  general 
result  would  probably  be  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the 
receipts  into  the  treasury.  The  real  object  of  the  bill  is  obvious- 
ly so  to  modify  tlie  laws  laying  duties  on  imported  goods,  that 
they  shall,  in  no  degree,  or  as  little  as  may  be,  afford  protection 
to  the  domestic  industry  of  the  country.  The  passage  of  such  a 
law,  considered  merely  as  a  change  in  the  economical  policy  of 


the  government,  would  he  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  people,  and  in  particular  of  the  .citizens  of  this 
commonwealth;  and  taking  into  view  the  circumstances  under 
Which  it  it  proposed  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  se- 
riously compromise  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  country. 

1.  Considered  merely  as  a  change  in  the  economical  policy  of 
the  government,  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  ruinous  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  people,  and  particularly  of  this  common- 
wealth. It  reduces  to  such  an  extent  the  duties  on  imported 
cotton  and  woollen  good*,  that  the  domestic  manufacture  of  these 
articles  could  not  be  sustained.  These  manufactures,  which 
have  grown  up  under  the  assurance  of  protection  from  the  go 
ve rumen t,  now  employ  many  millions  of  capital,  and  several 
hundred  thousand  persons.  In  this  commonwealth,  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  these  two  branches  of  manufacture  only— 
though  it  cannot  be  calculated  with  much  exactness,  is  probably 
not  less  than  from  thirty  to  forty  million  dollars.  A  great  part 
of  this  capital,  and  with  it  the  fortune  of  the  citizens  to  whom 
it  belongs  or  gives  employment,  would  be  destroyed  forever  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  The  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  bill 
on  the  growth  of  wool,  and  on  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  su- 
gar, would  be  not  less  injurious.  It  would,  in  short,  prostrate 
at  a  blow  all  the  principal  branches  of  domestic  manufacturing 
industry. 

The  fatal  effect  of  such  a  measure  upon  the  public  welfare 
hardly  needs  to  be  specified.  The  importance  of  domestic  ma- 
nufactures, as  a  home  market  for  the  products  of  agriculture,  as 
a  security  for  the  national  independence,  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing the  wealth  and  population,  extending  the  comforts  and  ele- 
vating the  civilization  of  the  community,  is  universally  admitted. 
The  most  enlightened  nations  have  always  been  ready  to  make 
great  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  naturalizing  within  their  own 
limits  these  valuable  establishments.  Our  own  government  has 
for  fifty  years  uniformly,  pe-rseveringly  and  successfully  pursued 
the  same  policy.  The  small  tax  which  it  has  imposed  upon  us 
in  the  increased  price  of  some  articles,  has  been  repaid  in  a 
thousand  different  shapes  in  the  augmented  prosperity  of  the 
country.  After  we  have  thus  for  half  a  century  fostered  our 
domestic  manufactures  with  increasing  care,  until  we  have 
finally  brought  them  to  their  present  flourishing  condition,  is  it 
politic,  patriotic,  consistent,  to  turn  upon  them  suddenly,  and 
by  a  single  wanton  act  of  power,  crush  them  all  at  a  blow? 
Would  not  an  act  »f  this  kind  appear  to  be  dictated  rather  by 
wild  caprice  than  the  sober  and  prudent  calculation  which  ought 
to  prevail  in  the  councils  of  a  great  people? 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  proceeding  could  only  be  justified  by 
some  very  strong  and  urgent  motive.  In  the  present  instance, 
none  whatever  can  be  found.  The  pretext  alleged  by  South 
Carolina  for  desiring  the  repeal  of  the  protecting  duties  is,  that 
they  are  unequal  in  their  operation— that  they  press  more  hea- 
vily upon  her  industry  than  upon  that  of  the  north,  and*  have 
reduced  her  to  a  state  of  comparative  decay,  lint  these  allega- 
tions, which  are  sustained  only  by  line-spun  metaphysical  dis- 
quisitions on  political  economy,  are  wholly  at  variance  with 
notorious  facts.  It  is  known  to  every  impartial  inquirer,  that 
the.  establishment  of  home  manufactures,  by  opening  a  new 
market  for  their  staple  products,  exercise  a  most  beneficial  in- 
flnence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  planting  states,  and  that,  if  some 
of  these  have  in  fact  declined  at  all,  it  has  been  not  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  tariff',  but  of  the  opening  of  richer  soils  in  the  new 
south  western  states.  The  pretence  alleged  by  tlie  framers  of 
the  bill  is  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  revenue,  in  consequence 
of  the  diminution  of  the  public  expenses  resulting  from  the  pay 
ment  of  the  national 'debt.  Tlflfl  is  still  more  futile  than  the 
other.  If  it  be  the  object  of  the  bill  to  reduce  the  revenue,  why 
does  it  restore  the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee?  Are  the  framers  of 
the  bill  ignorant  of  the  known  and  familiar  fact,  that  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  duties  on  imported  goods,  by  increasing  the  importa- 
tion generally,  increases  the  aggregate  receipts.  The  effect  of 
the  bill,  should  it  become  a  law,  would  probably  he,  as  your 
committee  have  already  remarked,  not  to  diminish"  but  to  in- 
crease the  receipts  into  the  treasury.  The  framers  of  it  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  this,  and  the  real  object  in  proposing  it,  must 
therefore  of  necessity  be  different  from  the  professed  and  osten- 
sible one. 

If  it  were  for  any  sufficient  reason  really  expedient  to  change 
in  this  way  the  long  established  economical  policy  of  the  coun- 
try, the  plainest  considerations  of  humanity  and  justice  would 
dictate,  that  the  change  should  be  made  very  gradually,  so  that 
the  citizens,  whose  property  is  invested  in  manufactures,  might 
be  able  to  disengage  it  with  the  least. possible  loss.  No  greater 
political  evil  can  well  be,  imagined,  than  violent  and  sudden 
changes  of  the  iaws  on  any  subject,  and,  where  such  changes 
are  of  a  nature  to  affect  immediately  the  welfare  of  individuals, 
they  can  only  be  excused  by  the  severest  necessity.  The  force 
of  this  consideration  has  been  heretofore  acknowledged,  even  by 
the  opponents  of  the  protecting  policy,  and  was  kept  in  view  in 
all  previous  projects  for  the  reduction  of.duties.  It  is  now,  for 
the  first  time,  seriously  proposed  to  effect  at  once  a  reduction 
large  enough  to  destroy  the  most  flourishing  establishments,  and 
to  carry  desolation  through  the  whole  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  countrv. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  bill,  considered  merely  as  a  change 
in  the  economical  policy  of  the  government.  The  objections  to 
it,  which  your  committee  have  stated  in  the  most  concise  form, 
but  which  are  too  familiar  to  the  public  mind,  not  to  occur  at 
once  with  all  the  necessary  developement  to  every  one,  are 
plain,  obvious,  palpable.    They  cannot,  it  would  seem,  be  over- 
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looked  or  disregarded  by  any  sincere  and  enlightened  friend  of 
the  country.  Strong  as  they  are,  they  are,  however,  if  possible, 
inferior  in  importance  to  those  which  aru  suggested  by  a  view  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  bill  is  proposed. 

2.  Considering  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  offered, 
the  bill  amounts  to  a  proposal  to  surrender  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  people  to  the  menaces  of  a  single  state,  and 
the  passage  of  it  into  a  law  would  seriously  compromise  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  government. 

A  few  months  only  have  elapsed,  since  the  present  congress, 
with  great  consideration,  and  after  many  months  of  long  and 
anxious  debate,  passed  an  impost  law,  which  was  to  take  effect 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  next  March,  and  which  has  of 
course  not  yet  gone  into  operation.  No  law  has  ever  been  pass- 
ed in  this  country,  upon  which  the  people  at  large  or  their  repre- 
sentatives in  congress  have  bestowed  more  time,  labor  and  at- 
tention, than  upon  this.  Two  great  conventions  were  succes- 
sively held,  masses  of  materials  in  the  form  of  reports  and 
statistical  documents  were  collected,  and  months  of  debate 
were  employed  in  bringing  it  to  perfection.  It  was  a  law  of  re- 
duction—constructed on  the  professed  principle  of  compromise, 
with  a  view  of  satisfying,  by  every  reasonable  concession,  the 
discontents  of  the  south.  It  was  adopted  by  an  unusually  large 
and  gratifying  majority,  composed  of  moderate  men  of  all  parties. 
The  repeal  of  a  law  made  with  so  much  labor  and  caution,  be- 
fore it  has  even  gone  into  operation,  is  a  measure,  which  could 
obviously  be  justified  only  by  some  very  important  political  event 
occurring  in  the  interval.  It  is  a  measure  which  in  the  nature 
of  things  would  never  be  proposed,  excepting  as  a  consequence 
of  some  such  change.  What  event  then,  has  occurred,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  impost  law  of  the  last  session  of  congress,  of 
a  nature  to  lead  to  such  a  proposal? 

The  only  event  which  has  taken  place  since  the  last  session 
of  congress,  that  has  any  bearing  at  all  on  the  subject,  is  the 
declaration  of  the  South  Carolina  convention,  that  that  state 
will  secede  from  the  union  unless  the  protecting  policy  be  forth- 
with abandoned.  The  bill,  reported  by  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  of  the  house  of  representatives,  proposes  the  imme- 
diate abandonment  of  the  protecting  policy.  Docs  it  require  any 
argument  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  report  of  this  bill  is  one  of 
the  results  of  the  South  Carolina  convention?  Does  it  require 
any  argument  to  shew,  that  the  passage  of  such  a  bill,  reported 
under  such  circumstances,  into  a  law,  would  be  as  inconsistent 
with  the  honor  as  it  would  be  with  the  interest  of  the.  country? 

Your  committee  think  not,  and  conceiving,  it  to  be  of  great 
importance  that  the  opinion  of  this  general  court  should  be  dis- 
tinctly and  promptly  expressed  upon  the  subject,  they  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  resolves.  All  which  is  respectfully 
submitted.    By  order  of  the  committee. 

A.  II.  EVERETT,  chairman. 

RESOLVES 

In  relation  to  a  bill  now  pending  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Whereas,  The  committee  of  ways  and  means  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  have  reported  a  bill  for  the 
further  reduction  of  the  duties  on  imported  goods,  the  passage 
of  which  into  a  law  would  materially  affect  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  important  that  the  opinion  of  the  general  court 
should  be  expressed  upon  the  subject,  in  order  that  the  senators 
and  representatives  of  this  commonwealth  may  be  better  en^ 
abled  to  understand,  and  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  their  con 
stitucnts;  therefore 

1.  Resolred  hy  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  in  general  court  assembled,  That  the 
passage  into  a  law  of  the  bill  for  the  further  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  imported  goods,  now  pending  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the'  United  States,  would  prostrate  the  principal 
branches  of  our  domestic  manufactures,  destroy  our  agricultural 
enterprise,  paralize  our  commerce  and  fisheries,  and  condemn 
to  bankruptcy  and  ruin  thousands  of  our  most  industrious  and 
enterprising  citizens,  and  materially  affect  in  the  most  injurious 
manner  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

2.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  usage  and  the  duty  of  enlightened 
and  prudent  governments,  to  proceed  with  great  deliberation  in 
their  legislation  on  all  important  subjects,  and  that  no  greater 
political  evil  can  well  be  imagined.' than  frequent  and  rapid 
changes  of  the  laws,  especially  such  as  affect  the  property  and 
industry  of  the  citizens:— that  for  congress,  after  having  re- 
cently revised  the  revenue  laws  with  great  consideration,  and 
made  a  new  arrangement  of  them  by  an  unexpectedly  large  and 
satisfactory  majority,  to  take  up  the  subject  again'  before  the 
new  law  has  even  gone  into  operation,  and  at  a  short  session, 
when  the  little  time  at  their  disposal  i.;  plainly  insufficient  for 
a  careful  examination  of  it,  would  he  a  proceeding  manifestly  at 
variance  with  the  plainest  rules  of  discretion,  and  only  to  be 
justified  by  the  intervention  of  some  very  great  change  in  the 
political  situation  of  the  country. 

3.  Resolved,  That  since  the  passase  of  the  law  of  the  last 
session  of  congress,  which  has  not  yet  tfone  into  operation,  no 
change  has  occurred  in  the  political  situation  »f  the  country  of 
a  nature  to  affect  the  action  of  the  government  upon  the  sub 
ject,  except  the  assembling,  and  acts  of  the  South  Carolin; 
convention,  by  which  that  state  threatens  to  secede  from  th< 
union,  unless  the  protecting  policy  be  immediately  abandoned; 
and  that  these  proceedings,  far  from  affording  a  sufficient  motive 


form  of  themselves  a  strong  objection  to  it;  that  no  moment 
could  well  be  imagined  less  favorable  for  a  cool  and  dispas- 
sionate examination  of  any  general  subject,  than  one  in  which 
it  should  be  accidentally  embarrassed  by  a  particular  incident  of 
a  novel,  dangerous  and  irritating  character,  and  that  a  prudent, 
firm  and  patriotic  government  would  on  no  account  expose  the 
great  interests  of  the  people  to  the  risk  which  they  would  run, 
by  being  debated  and  decided  upon  in  the  midst  of  civil  commo- 
tions. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  bill  now  reported  by  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  is  not  merely  an  injudicious  and  impolitic  at- 
tempt to  legislate,  under  circumstances  unfavorable  to  a  calm 
and  cool  consideration  of  the  subject,  but  wears  upon  the  face 
of  it  the  aspect  of  submission,  and  that  it  grants  substantially 
what  South  Carolina  demands;  that,  taking  into  view,  in  con- 
nexion with  its  tenor  and  objects,  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  brought  forward,  and  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of 
congress,  it  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a  proposal  to  sacrifice, 
and  that  in  a  precipitate  manner,  inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of 
national  honor  and  dignity,  the  rights  and  prosperity  of  twenty- 
three  of  the  states  to  the  menaces  of  one. 

5.  Resolved,  That  while  we  cannot  for  a  moment  anticipate 
the  possibility  of  the  passage  into  a  law  of  a  bill  of  this  descrip- 
tion, in  a  congress,  which,  within  a  few  months,  has,  by  a  large 
majority,  pledged  itself  to  the  policy  which  it  is  now  proposed 
to  abolish,  we  yet  deem  it  our  duty  formally  to  protest  against 
the  adoption  of  the  measure  proposed,  as  subversive  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  derogatory  to  the  national  honor,  and 
involving  a  gross  and  palpable  abuse  of  power  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

6.  Resolved,  That  whilst  the  people  of  this  commonwealth,  in 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  of  fraternal  conciliation,  are  ready, 
at  all  times,  to  submit  to  such  reasonable  changes  of  national 
policy,  as  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  whole  country  shall 
require  for  the.  common  good,  they  are  not  bound  silently  to  ac- 
quiesce in  destructive  revolutions  in  principles  and  policy,  ef- 
fected by  threats  of  violence  through  the  forms  but  in  contempt 
of  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  constitution. 

7.  Resolved,  That  our  senators  in  congress  be  instructed,  and 
our  representatives  requested  to  use  all  the  means  in  their  power 
to  prevent  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
from  passing  into  a  law. 

8.  Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be  requested  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolves,  with  the  report  preceding 
them,  to  each  of  the  senators  and  representatives  of  the  com- 
monwealth in  congress,  and  to  the  governors  of  all  the  states. 

In  senate,  January  18,  1833. 
Read  twice  and  passed.    Sent  down  for  concurrence, 

B.  T.  PICKM AN,  president. 
House  of  representatives,  January  22,  1833. 
Read  twice,  and  passed  in  concurrence, 

W.  B.  CALHOUN,  speaker. 
January  23,  1833 — Approved.  LEVI  LINCOLN. 

A  copy— Attest. 
Edward  D.  Bangs,  secretary  of  the  commonwealth. 
(?lJ»The  preceding  resolutions  were  unanimously  accepted  by 
the  senate,  and  406  to  55,  or  a  majority  of  351,  in  the  house  of 
representatives. 

The  above  report  and  resolves  have  been  transmitted  by  his 
excellency  the  governor  to  the  governors  of  the  several  states  in 
the  union,  and  the  senators  and  representatives  of  this  state  in 
congress,  accompanied  by  the  following  official  letter. 
Executive  department  of  Massachusetts.  Boiton,  Jan.  23,  1833. 

Sir — I  promptly  and  cordially  perform  an  assigned  duty,  in 
transmitting  for  your  attention,  an  expression  of  the  opinion--,  of 
both  branches  of  the  legislative,  and  of  the  executive  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  subject  of  the  protection  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  of  the  country,  and  the  inexpediency,  impolicy 
and  ruinous  tendency  of  the  tariff  hill,  now  pending  before  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  Stales— the  passage  of 
which  is  deprecated  as  a  measure,  fatal  to  the  prosperity,  in- 
dependence, and  integrity  of  the  nation,  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  this  commonwealth. 

With  sentiments  of  respectful  consideration,  your  obedient 
servant,  LEVI  LINCOLN. 

— ...►*©©«<««. — 
PHILADELPHIA  TOWN  MEETING. 

A  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  constitution  and  of  domestic 
industry,  was  held  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  on  Thursday,  the 
24th  January,  pursuant  to  a  call  made  by  more  than  3,000  per- 
sons of  all  parties.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  state  of 
the  weather,  from  three  to  four  thousand  citizens  acre  present. 
The  meeting  was  organised  by  calling  the  lion.  John  Swift, 
mayor  of  the  city,  to  the  chair;  Joseph  Worrell,  R.  M.  Leieit, 
James  Harper,  J.  S,  Riley,  Samuel  Richards,  B.  W.  Richard.*, 
vice  presidents,  and  John  Scholcfield,  Charles  V.  Jlagner,  se- 
cretaries. 

Anthony  Laussatt,  esq.  rose  to  offer  the  resolutions,  which  he 
introduced  in  a  very  able  and  eloquent  speech,  which  was  per- 
petually interrupted  by  applauses,  and  in  which  he  entered 
largely  into  tin;  indispensable  necessity  of  protecting  the  industry 
of  the  country,  in  opposition  to  the  "bill  of  concessions,-'  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Verplaock,  in  the  house  of  representatives.  The 
following  preamble  and  resolutions,  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereat,  an  alarming  and  momentous  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
the  country  has  arrived,  menacing  the  integrity  of  the  union  and 


or  new  legislation  on  the  subject  at  the  present  moment,  would  I  threatening  the  subversion  of  the  whole   protective  system   by 
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the  assertion  of  principles  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina,  not 
le<3  at  variance  with  the  opinions  and  policy  heretofore  enter- 
tained and  pursued  by  her  leading  statesmen,  than  destructive 

of  the  great  ends  and  interest  for  which  the  constitution  was 
created  bv  the  people.  . 

Jlnd  whereas,  among  those  objects,  the  power  to  levy  duties 
on  imports,  to  regulate  commerce,  and  consequently  to  counter- 
act tbe  injurious  restrictions  of  foreign  nations,  and  thereby  to 
protect  domestic  industry,  was  relinquished  by  the  people  of  the 
several  states  and  specially  vested  in  the  federal  government, 
and  the  principle  was  then  solemnly  recognised  that  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  all  treaties  made  un- 
der its  authority  should  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
that  every  state  should  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  its  con- 
stitution and  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Wherefore, 
Resolved,  That  the  ordinance  and  proceedings  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  opposition  to  the  revenue  laws  are  direct  and  open  viola- 
tions of  the  constitution,  revolutionary  in  their  character  and 
treasonable  in  their  designs;  and  that  it  therefore  concerns  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  the  nation,  that  no  consideration  should  be 
given  by  congress  to  the  demands  of  that  state  so  long  as  that 
ordinance  and  the  proceedings  accompanying  it  remain  unre- 
voked. 

Resolved,  That  the  exposition  of  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  constitution  contained  in  the  proclamation  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  10th  of  December  last,  meets  the  cordial  approbation 
of  this  meeting,  though  we  do  not  admit  the  existence  of  any 
well  founded  grievance  or  special  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  tariff  on  the  part  of  the  south,  which  on  the  contrary  derives 
great  and  permanent  benefit  from  the  large  and  increasing  con- 
sumption of  their  principal  staple  in  the  factories  of  the  middle 
and  eastern  states.  That  though  the  protective  system  was  in- 
tended to  operate  impartially  on  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  and  embraces,  in  its  ramifications,  the  shipping,  the 
fisheries,  the  agricultural  productions,  especially  of  the  Caroli- 
nas,  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  as  well  as  the  manufactures  of  the 
north,  yet  from  the  nature  of  all  general  laws,  is  utterly  imprac- 
ticable to  adapt  them  in  the  same  degree  to  every  fractional  part 
of  the  population  and  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  important  reduction  of  duties  especially 
on  coarse  woollens  made  at  the  last  session  of  congress,  was  a 
direct  concession  to  the  feelings  of  the  southern  states,  and  to 
the  complaints  of  South  Carolina  in  particular,  and  though  in- 
tended as  a  compromise,  it  has  neither  conciliated  her  good 
will,  nor  abated  her  pretensions,  but  on  the  contrary  has  served 
only  to  embolden  her  demand  and  encourage  a  spirit  of  dicta- 
tion, which  nothing  can  satisfy  short  of  an  entire  surrender  of 
the  vital  principle  of  all  representative  governments,  that  a  ma- 
jority shall  govern  and  the  minority  acquiesce. 

Resolved,  As  the  deliberate  conviction  of  this  meeting,  that 
the  waning  prosperity  of  which  the  southern  planters  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  complain,  however  contradicted  by  the  annual 
Messages  of  their  governors  to  the  legislature,  may  be  ascribed 
to  an  impoverished  and  less  productive  roil  than  that  of  the  new 
slates,  and  habitual  reliance  for  the  means  of  living,  on  a  class 
of  beings  who,  from  their  dependant  condition,  have  no  motive 
to  stimulate  their  industry  and  economy;  that  it  is  less  offensive 
to  human  pride  and  more  popular  to  attribute  their  grievances 
to  the  tariff  or  the  policy  of  ti\a  general  government,  than  to 
causes  arising  from  their  peculiar  condition,  which  recent  discus- 
sions in  the  Virginia  convention  have  clearly  disclosed,  causes 
which  congress  has  no  power  to  mitigate  or  remove. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  view  with  mingled  feelings  of  sor- 
row and  indignation  the  attempts  now  making  by  ccitiin  lead- 
ers of  South  Carolina  to  weaken  the  bonds  of  union  under  feign- 
ed professions  of  attachment  to  the  constitution,  which  till  their 
late  legislative  and  official  acts  tend  to  nullify  and  destroy — that 
the  monstrous  pretension,  that  one  state  can  at  pleasure  consti- 
tutionally annul  its  obligations  to  the  co-states,  and  secede  from 
a  union  which  it  requited  the  sanction  Of  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  number  to  create  and  perfect;  and  thus  erect  itself  into  a 
distinct  foreign  sovereignty  independent  of  the  rest;  evinces  a 
settled  determination  to  set  the  general  government  at  defiance, 
and  ought  to  be  met  and  treated  as  an  act  of  treason  and  rebel- 
lion. 

Resolved,  That  however  the  individuals  composing  this  meet- 
ing have  heretofore  differed  on  some  point?,  they  deem  it  a  pa- 
ramount duty  to  sacrifice  all  minor  differences  on  the  altar  of 
the  union,  and  to  rally  round  the  executive  in  maintaining  the 
constitution  and  laws — that  in  the  actual  position  of  affairs  they 
should  regard  any  reduction  or  modification  of  the  present  untried 
tariff,  as  inflicting  the  most  deadly  wound  that  could  be  aimed  at 
the  union — that  reductions  made  in  the  face  of  the  menaces  of  a 
rebellious  state  would  unquestionably  be  construed  and  exult- 
ingly  proclaimed  as  concessions  extorted  by  intimidation  and 
tend  to  impair  the  moral  powerand  influence  of  the  government, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Resolved,  That  any  legislation  by  the  present  congress  upon 
the  protective  system,  would  be  an  act.  of  injustice  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  a  large  majority  of  whose 
representatives  have  within  a  few  months,  after  a  mature  and 
anxious  deliberation,  assented  to  the  act  of  July,  1832,  as  a 
measure  of  conciliation  to  our  complainins;  brethren  of  the 
south,  and  who,  when  sacrificing  upon  the  altar  of  patriotism 
for  the  sake  of  harmony  and  to  preserve  the  union,  their  own 
opinions  of  what  the  interests  of  their  constituents  required; 
confidently  expected  that  this  agitating  subject  would  not  be 
again  disturbed,  at  least  until  the  effects  of  that  law  upon  the 


industry  of  the  country,  and  the  finances  of  the  government,  had 
been  tested  by  its  practical  operation. 

Resolved,  That  the  union  can  only  be  permanently  maintain- 
ed by  that  course  of  legislative  policy,  which,  while  it  respects 
the  rights  of  the  minority,  embraces  in  its  beneficial  operation 
the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  majority  of  our  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  any  reduction  whatever  of 
the  existing  protection  to  the  domestic  industry  of  our  country 
at  a  lime,  when  a  severe  domestic  competition,  and  the  strug- 
gle with  foreigners  for  the  possession  of  our  own  markets,  has 
reduced  the  value  of  most  manufactures,  and  of  one  of  our 
largest  agricultural  staples,  to  a  point  which  leaves  little  or  no 
profit  to  those  engaged  in  their  fabrication  or  production;  but 
more  especially'  are  we  opposed  to  the  plan  of  reduction  propos- 
ed by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives; based  as  it  is,  upon  erroneous  estimates  of  the  pro- 
bable wants  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  probable  amount  of  re- 
venue to  be  derived  from  duties  upon  importations. 

Resolved,  That  the  power  in  the  general  government  to  meet 
the  restrictive  policy  of  foreign  nations  by  countervailing  regu- 
lations has  been  generally  admitted  by  the  advocates  of  free 
trade,  as  well  as  by  most  of  those  who  would  assign  to  our  con- 
stitution the  narrowest  construction  of  its  authority  for  levying 
protecting  duties;  that  this  power  has  received  the  express  sanc- 
tion of  the  present  national  administration,  and  that  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  producing  only  those  staples  which  the  restric- 
tions of  the  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe  will  not  take  in 
exchange  for  their  fabrics,  cannot  consent  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  protective  system:  that  when  those  nations  will  receive 
the  products  of  her  industry — her  bread  stuffs — her  spirits — her 
lumber,  and  her  provisions,  at  the  same  relative  rates  of  duty  as 
is  now  proposed  to  be  laid  on  their  manufactures,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  she  think  the  proper  time  has  arrived  for  her  to 
entertain  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  using  foreign  fabrics 
in  preference  to  those  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who 
now  afford  her  that  market  for  her  agricultural  products  which 
she  in  vain  seeks  abroad. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  bill  from  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

Because,  it  favors  the  southern  at  the  expense  of  the  north- 
ern states,  by  retaining  the  present  high  duties  in  favor  of  the 
sugar  of  Louisiana,  and  by  admitting  clothing  for  the  use  of  the 
southern  laborers  almost  free  of  duty,  thereby  exempting  that 
part  of  the  population  from  its  just  share  of  the  burthens  of  a 
government. 

Because,  it  sacrifices  the  interest  of  the  western,  middle  and 
northern  states,  by  destroying  the  immense  investment  of  their 
citizens  in  agriculture  and  manufactures;  and  exposes  their  in- 
dustry to  an  unequal  contest  with  foreign  competition, springing 
from  the  low  interest  of  foreign  capital,  the  low  rates  of  foreign 
labor,  and  the  excessive  over  production  of  tbe  densely  popu- 
lated manufacturing  nations  of  Europe,  which,  knowing  no  laws 
of  supply  and  demand,  forces  its  surplus  wherever  it  can  obtain 
admission. 

Because,  it  sacrifices  the  lead  of  Missouri,  the  hemp  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  various  handicraft  productions  of  our  mechanics 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Because,  it  destroys  the  cotton  manufacture  by  the  admission 
of  fabrics  made  of  foreign  cotton,  which  have  for  years  been 
prohibited,  thereby  lessening  the  consumption  of  that  great  Ame- 
rican staple,  and  involving  in  destruction  a  large  investment  of 
capital,  whose  annual  creation  is  equal  in  value  to  the  whole 
cotton  crop  of  the  United  States. 

Because,  while  it  appears  to  favor  Pennsylvania  and  the  other 
states  interested  in  the  production  of  iron,  by  a  less  reduction 
of  duties  on  that  than  on  other  articles,  thereby  sowing  dissr-n- 
tions  amongst  the  friends  of  the  protective  system— it  in  reality 
strikes  a  vital  blow  at  that  great  interest  by  the  admission  of  the 
manufactured  article  at  much  lower  duties  than  are  levied  on 
the  raw  material,  thus  ruining  the  iron  master  by  depriving  him 
of  a  market  for  the  produce  of  his  capital  and  industry,  and 
bringing  to  poverty  a  large  number  of  our  most  industrious  me- 
chanics. 

Because,  it  sacrifices  the  great  wool  growing  interest  of  so 
many  of  the  agricultural  states,  by  exposing  it  to  a  ruinous  com- 
petition with  the  foreign  article  under  the  low  duty  of  fifteen 
per  cent.,  thereby  insuring  the  destruction  of  those  enriching 
flocks  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  cultivator 
of  the  soil. 

Because,  it  destroys  the  woollen  manufactures,  always  to  be 
regarded  as  of  national  importance,  whether  for  peace  or  for 
war — for  the  want  of  which  the  nation  suffered  so  severely  dur- 
ing the  late  contest  with  Great  Britain,  and  which  affords  the 
only  market  for  the  most  valuable  staple  of  the  country. 

Because,  it  denies  to  our  domestic  industry  even  that  inciden- 
tal protection  which  would  arise  from  collecting  the  revenue 
upon  such  foreign  products  as  directly  come  in  competition  with 
the  labor  of  our  own  citizens. 

Because,  while  it  takes  away  a  large  part  of  the  protection 
heretofore  accorded  to  the  products  of  our  domestic  industry, 
bv  the  act  of  July  1839,  under  the  plea  of  lessening  the  revenue, 
it  actually  increases  it  by  imposing  duties  on  teas,  coffee,  silks, 
and  other  articles  not  produced  in  this  country,  which  were 
made  free  bv  that  law. 

Because,  contrary  to  the  explicit  recommendation  of  the  na- 
tional executive,  and  at  variance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people 
at  larjre,  it  proposes  to  raise  one  fifth  of  the  means  estimated  as 
necessary  for  the  current  expenditures  of  the  government  from 
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sales  of  the  public  domain,  instead  of  looking  to  the  customs 
alone  for  the  revenue. 

Resolved,  That  however  unjust  to  the  capitalist,  who  under 
the  faith  of  the  government,  and  under  the  guarantee  of  the  pro- 
tective acts  of  1816,  of  1824,  and  of  1828,  bad  invested  bis 
m«ans  in  any  of  the  branches  of  agriculture  or  manufactures 
encouraged  by  those  laws,  we  may  deem  this  withdrawal  ol 
protection — we  cannot  hut  consider  that  iu  national  importance, 
his  wrongs  sink,  into  insignificance,  when  we  contemplate  the 
ruin  and  desolation  which  the  passage  of  ibis  bill  will  produce 
among  those  whose  only  capital  is  the  acquired  mechanical 
skill,  and  the  inventive  faculties,  and  physical  powers  which 
nature  has  given  them— we  mean  the  bulwark  ot  our  republic 
— the  working  classes  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  gratifying  pictures  of  our  national  pros 
perity,  and  of  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  these  Limed  States, 
contained  in  the  annual  communication  to  congress,  of  the  pre- 
sident and  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  in  the  messages  «.t  the 
governors  of  the  several  states  to  their  respective  legislatures, 
we  find  no  warrant,  and  see  no  reason  for  a  change  of  the  policy 
which  has  produced  these  beneficent  results.  That  if  the  [ire- 
sent  rates  of  imposts  are  likely  to  produce  an  excess  of  revenue 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  government,  we  know  of  no  mode  so 
judiciously  calculated  to  confine  it  within  the  prescribed  bounds, 
as  the  exemption  from  duty  of  those  foreign  products,  which  we 
are  unable  to  raise  or  fabricate— the  retention  of  those  protect- 
ing duties  which  now  prohibit  importations,  ami  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  this  policy,  till  it  shall  embrace  all  those  articles 
which  we  have  the  capacity  to  produce  or  manufacture. 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  principles  of  na- 
tional policy  contained  in  the  late  message  of  the  governor  of 
this  state,  and  of  the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  the  resolutions 
which  have  just  passed  its  legislature;  we  take  this  occasion  to 
declare,  that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania— not  surpassed  by  any 
of  her  sisters  in  her  attachment  to  the  union,  yielding  to  none  in 
the  industry  and  virtue  of  her  citizens,  and  from  her  local  ad- 
vantages and  inexhaustible  resources  of  agriculture  and  mineral 
wealth  inferior  to  none  in  her  ability  to  maintain  a  separate  in- 
dependence should  this  free  and  happy  government  be  dissolved 
— cannot  but  view  with  alarm  the  proposed  abandonment  of  the 
protection  to  her  domestic  industry,  believing  as  she  does  that 
the  continuance  of  this  policy  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  union  are 
indissoluldy  linked  together. 

Resolved,  That  Pennsylvania  cannot  consent  to  relinquish  her 
just  remuneration  for  twenty  millions  of  capital  expended  for 
roads  and  canals,  undertaken  upon  the  faith  of  laws  passed  for 
the  encouragement  of  manufactures  and  the  promotion  of  inter- 
nal trade:  the  repeal  of  those  laws  would  perpetuate  a  burden, 
without  a  recompense,  upon  her  people;  who,  (inn  in  their  at- 
tachment to  the  protective  system,  look  to  their  senators  and 
representatives  in  congress  at  this  portentous  crisis,  and  "expect 
every  man  to  do  his  duty." 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  invite  our  fellow  citizens  through- 
out this  state,  and  those  who  make  common  cause  with  us 
throughout  the  union,  to  unite  in  public  meetings,  and  to  express 
their  sentiments  to  congress  upon  the  important  subjects  which 
have  occasioned  this  assemblage,  and  commanded  its  solemn 
attention. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  published 
in  all  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  of  this  city,  and  in  the  papers 
at  Washington;  that  they  be  forwarded  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  our  senators  and  representatives  in  con- 
gress, to  be  laid  before  that  body;  and  that  the  chairman,  vice 
presidents  and  secretaries  be  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  the 
same  into  execution. 

Mr.  Chew  addressed  the  meeting  in  support  of  the  resolutions. 

D.  W.  Coxe  next  rose  to  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  some  of  the  southern  and  south  western  states  of 
the  unifin,  whose  rich  products  and  slave  population,  render 
doubtful  the  expediency  of  establishing  manufactures  and  the 
mechanic  arts  among  themselves,  have  imbibed  like  doubts  and 
prejudices  against  a  similar  policy  in  reference  to  their  brethren 
north  of  the  Potomac,  where  productions  are  less  favored  by  the 
restrictions  of  foreign  nations,  and  who,  for  that  reason,  are 
compelled  to  rely  on  their  labor  and  mechanical  skill  for  their 
existence  and  prosperity.     Wherefore, 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  harmony,  and  re- 
moving erroneous  prejudices,  it  be,  and  hereby  is  recommended 
to  the  Pennsylvania  society  tor  the  encouragement  of  manufac- 
tures and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  this  city,  and  to  such  other  so- 
cieties as  are  established  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  states  afore- 
said, respectfully  to  proffer  their  services  to  accompany  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  and  any  member  of  the  cabinet. 
whenever  it  may  suit  his  convenience,  after  the  adjournment  of 
congress,  on  a  visit  of  inspection  and  examination  into  the  real 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  said  states  respectively. 

At  this  time  an  almost  unanimous  call  for  D.  P.  Brown,  brought 

him  before  the  meeting,  which  he  briefly  addressed  in  his  usual 

happy  manner.  JOHN  SWIFT,  chairman. 

Joseph  Worrem.,  1 

R.  M.  Lewis, 

James  Harper 


J.  S.  Rii.ey, 
Samuel  Richards,  | 
B.  W.  Richards,    J 


}  vice  presidents. 


{trj-Other  like  meetings  have  been  held  in  sundry  places— but 
the  people,  taken  by  surprise,  cannot  realize  the  fact  that  a 
serious  attempt  is  making  to  repeal  the  act  of  the  last  session, 
before  it.  goes  into  operation! 

The  following  resolutions  are  extracted  from  the  proceedings 
of  a  great  meeting  held  at  Pittsburgh- 
Mr.  Forward  then  offered  the  following,  which  were  likewise 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  of  the  population  of  Pitt-burgh  and  its  vicinity, 
numbered  not.  less  than  thirty  thousand,  two  thirds  at  least  are 
supported  by  manufactures,  and  any  essential  diminution  of 
the  encouragement  afforded  to  their  industry  by  the  "protective 
system,"  would  shortly  produce  throughout  this  whole  commu- 
nity the  utmost  embarrassment  and  distress. 

Resolved,  That  the  agricultural  population  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania have  not,  and  under  the  existing  regulations  of  foreign 
governments  are  not  likely  to  have  any  other  than  the  American 
market  for  the  sale  of  their  produce.  That  market  is  found  in 
cities,  towns  and  workshops  which  have  been  built  up  or  greatly 
extended  by  the  erection  of  manufactories.  The  subversion  of 
an  order  of  things  by  which  the  Jabor  of  our  town  and  country 
population  is  now  reciprocally  excited  and  rewarded,  and  from 
which  there  has  already  resulted  so  much  prosperity  to  all 
classes,  would  be  an  act,  the  absurdity  of  which,  would  be  only 
equalled  by  its  cruelty. 

Resolved,  That  the  tariff  of  1832,  contains  in  itself  a  compro- 
mise of  the  interests  of  free  laborers  which  was  not  due  either 
to  the  truth  or  the  justice  of  southern  complaints;  but  as  a  com- 
promise, it.  was  submitted  to  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  in  hope 
that  the  sacrifice  made  would  appease  the  jealousy  to  which  it 
was  offered.  It  is  found  however  that  the  concession  of  a  part 
will  not  suffice— that  there  must  be  a  total  destruction  of  the 
protective  system,  and  a  repudiation  of  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion. Such  is  the  project  embodied  in  the  bill  now  under  dis- 
cussion in  congress.  Its  adoption  will  announce  the  solemn 
determination  of  the  American  government,  to  forever  abandon 
the  existing  system,  and  to  explode  from  the  government  and 
from  the  country  the  principle  itself  of  protection. 

Rcolved,  That  the  importunities  of  the  pretended  friends  and 
open  enemies  of  the  protective  system,  demanding  of  congress 
the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  free  laboring 
classes,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  nullification,  are  un- 
worthy of  the  consideration  of  that  honorable  body.  The  re- 
peal of  a  tariff  not  yet  in  operation,  and  this  by  the  same  con- 
gress, and  the  same  men  who  passed  it,  would  be  an  obvious 
surrender  of  the  interest  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  to  the  claims  of  a  pettv  minority,  it  would  be  so  con- 
strued and  so  understood  by  all  mankind.  But,  which  is  worse, 
it  would  be  the  yielding  up  of  experience  to  theory— of  truth  to 
error— of  justice  to  wrong — ofthe  rights  of  the  laborious  and  the 
peaceable  to  the  menaces  and  outrage  of  men  who  despise  ma- 
nual labor,  and  defy  the  laws.  It  would  be  an  offering  of  a  great 
national  good,  upon  the  altar  of  national  mischief. 

Resolved,  That  the  expection  of  quieting  the  country  by  the 
tariff  of  Mr.  Verplanek,  is  entirely  fallacious.  Its  passage  would 
produce  a  state  of  misery,  whose  reaction  would  be  invincible, 
and  the  next  congress  would  be  forced  by  an  indignant  and 
jority  to  restore  the  protective  system,  with  pro- 
viso, ns  more  stern  and  prohibitory,  than  those  of  the  protecting 
tariff'. 
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Harrisburg,  Jan.  16.  The  interesting  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tions relative  to  the  tariff,  was  to-day  closed  in  the  senate,  hav- 
ing occupied  the  attention  of  that  body  for  the  last  five  days. 
The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Miller,  was  the  one  which  re- 
ceived the  sanction  ofthe  senate.  Many  ofthe  members  thought 
that  the  resolutions  offered  by  gen.  Krepps  were  stronger  than 
the  occasion  demanded,  and  as  this  was  divested  of  every  ex- 
pression offensive  to  the  opposers  of  the  tariff,  it  was  supported 
even  by  gen.  Krepps  himself. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Miller's  substitute: 

Whereas  an  alteration  in  the  tariff  system  is  proposed  m  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  by  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  and  now  is  under  consideration  in  that 
body:  And  whereas,  it  is  believed,  that  if  the  bill  now  under 
consideration  should  become  a  law,  its  operation  will  be  very 
injurious  to  the  great  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country, 
and  consequently  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and 
to  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  people  generally:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  by  the  members  ofthe  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives ofthe  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  That,  in  their  opinion, 
the  bill  now  under  consideration  in  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  ought  not  to  become  a  law,  and  that  no  re 
duction  of  duties  ought  to  be  made,  calculated  to  affect  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  our  domestic  manufactures,  or  in  anyway 
to  Impair  the  faith  ofthe  government  by  which  the  enterprise 
of  our  citizens  would  be  checked  and  successful  domestic  com- 
petition retarded.  - 

[The  preceding  passed  the  senate  28  to  5,  and  the  house  ot 
representatives  87  to  it.  Some  in  the  minority  have  thought  t 
nceessary  to  explain  that  they  were  not  opposed  to  the  tanti,  uiu 
against  the  expression  of  those  opinions  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  governor  instantly  signed  the  resolution.]  .- 

The  preceding,  approved  by  gov.  Wolf,  was  presented  to  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  tetevsan, 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  "21st.  ultimo. 
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GOVERNOR  OF  VIRGINIA'S  MESSAGE, 
Transmitting  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina. 

The  following  message  from  the  governor,  covering  resolutions 
of  South  Carolina,  proposing  a  convention  of  the  states,  was 
transmitted  to  both  housed  of  the  general  assembly  on  the  day 
of  its  date. 

Executive  department,  January  25,  18J3. 
To  the  senate  and  house  of  delegates: 

I  have  received  from  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth  of 
South  Carolina,  resolutions  aderpted  by  the  general  assembly  ol 
that  state,  with  a  request  to  lay  them  before  you:  they  are  ac- 
cordingly herewith  communicated. 

The  resolutions  refer  to  the  call  of  a  general  convention  of  the 
states  of  this  confederacy  to  take  into  its  consideration  the  sub- 
ject of  the  disputed  powers  of  the  federal  government,  and  toad- 
just  them  in  a  manner  that  may  in  future  preclude  doubt,  and 
prevent  that  government  from  the  exercise  of  powers,  which 
some  of  the  states  of  this  confederacy  believe  to  be  unwarranted 
by  the  constitution  which  created  it. 

The  lowering  aspect  of  our  public  affairs  at  this  moment, 
caused  by  the  usurpations  of  the  federal  government,  which 
now  exercises  powers  never  intended  to  be  granted  to  it,  and  by- 
arbitrary  means  attempts  to  deprive  sovereign  states  of  any  re- 
medy for  wrongs,  injuries  and  oppressions,  induces  a  conviction 
that  no  means  could  be  better  devised  for  allaying  the  general 
discontents  of  the  people,  and  of  calming  the  rising  indignation 
of  a  brave  and  generous  public  which  has  ever  been  watchful 
and  jealous  of  its  liberty,  than  by  again  bringing  together,  in  ge- 
neral convention,  the  original  parties  to  the  compact  or  consti- 
tution, thereby  affording  a  fit  and  proper  opportunity  for  the  co- 
states  to  determine  what  power  it  is  their  sovereign  will  to  per- 
mit their  agents  to  exercise,  and  of  marking  out  so  distinctly, 
the  limits  of  the  federal  government,  that  none  hereafter  may 
have  the  temerity  to  pass  the  boundary  prescribed. 

We  are  called  upon  by  our  sister  state,  who  has  suffered  much 
from  the  exercise  of  unconstitutional  power  by  that  government 
to  unite  in  accomplishing  this  great  object. 

A  general  convention  would  be  so  fully  able,  and  so  well  cal- 
culated to  restore  harmony  to  our  confederacy,  by  adjusting  and 
finally  settling  all  the  doubtful  or  disputed  powers,  that  no  ef- 
fort should  be  untried  to  advance  so  desirable  a  result,  and  thus 
to  regain  the  happy  confidence  which  all  heretofore  reposed  in 
the  permanency  of  our  institutions. 

The  times  are  perilous,  the  question  momentous,  and  looks 
far  into  the  future,  and  on  the  wisdom  of  your  decision,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  may  piobably  depend  the  peace,  the  liber- 
ty, and  the  happiness  of  our  country. 

We  have  long  regarded  as  the  citadel  of  our  liberty  the  sove- 
reignty of  these  states,  which  could  be  interposed  to  save  a  suf- 
fering and  oppressed  people  from  the  unjust  exactions  of  an  un- 
constitutional act,  which  cannot  be  law;  and  the  right  of  each 
state,  as  a  sovereign  party  to  the  compact,  having  no  superior, 
to  judge  for  itself  of  the  infractions  of  the' constitution,  as  well 
as  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

But  if  the  power  lately  seized  upon  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  promulgated  as  rightfully  belonging  to  it,  be  permit- 
ted, sanctioned  or  sustained  by  the  states  of  this  confederacy, 
this  commonwealth,  upon  which  depends  our  freedom  and  our 
existence  as  an  independent  state,  will  be  entombed  in  the 
cemetery  of  republics;  and  the  will  of  an  irresponsible  majo- 
rity, or  the  fiat  of  the  president,  becomes  the  charter  of  our  li- 
berty, thus  substituted  for  the  constitution.  These  states  then 
become  the  vassals  of  a  despotic  power,  with  no  rights  left  them 
but  the  right  to  complain,  a  right  which  despotism  cannot  take 
from  the  vilest  malefactor  chained  to  the  floor  of  the  dungeon. 

Many  of  the  states  of  this  confederacy,  one  by  one,  declared 
their  independence  of  Great  Britain,  because  they  would  no  lon- 
ger submit  to  the  illegal  and  unconstitutional  exactions  of  that 
country,  and  made  common  cause  against  her  as  a  common 
enemy. 

Willing  to  justify  themselves  to  the  world,  their  delegates  in 
congress  were  afterwards  instructed  as  delegates  of  the  several 
powers  then  associated  for  common  defence,  to  sanction  a  De- 
claration of  Independence  by  that  body.  This  act,  we  are  now 
told  in  terms  admitting  of  too  little  doubt,  yielded  up  the  sove- 
reignty of  these  states,  which  now  compose  a  "single  nation." 

This  doctrine,  and  this  claim  to  power,  is  an  outrage  upon  our 
institutions,  and  the  bitterest  satire  upon  the  revolution:  that 
the  very  Declaration  of  Independence  itself,  which  blazoned 
forth  our  liberty  full  to  the  gaze  of  an  admiring  world,  as  our 
fathers  believed,  should  now  be  produced,  as  the  bond  which 
binds  their  children  as  slaves  to  a  majority  in  congress,  and  to  a 
president  elected  by  a  college  of  electors  representing  that  majo- 
rity, who  are  not,  and  cannot  be  responsible  to  them,  and  over 
whose  will  there  is  no  control,  are  claims  which  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted. Thus  all  the  safe-guards  of  liberty  which  our  fathers 
thought  they  had  constructed  with,  so  much  prudence,  wisdom 
and  patriotism,  would  be  broken  to  pieces  and  dissolved  by  this 
boundless  and  ingulphing  claim  to  power,  which  that  govern- 
ment has  exhibited  to  the  view  of  astonished  millions. 

Claim  having  been  made  to  this  unlimited  power  for  that  go- 
vernment, a  claim  which  the  patriot  cannot  contemplate  with- 
out feeling  an  indignant  horror  rushing  uoon  his  mind — it  be- 
comes the  part  of  wisdom,  prudentlv  to  take  such  measures  as 
will  ensure  the  speedy  termination  of  a  pretension  fraught  with 
so  much  evil  to  the  union,  and  danger  to  our  liberty. 

The  call  of  a  general  convention  of  these  states  would  afford 
a  proper  opportuninity  for  them  to  place  such  guards  upon  their 


liberty,  and  such  barriers  to  the  encroachments  of  the  federal 
government,  as  will  put  to  rest  forever  the  questions  of  disputed 
powers — the  agitation  of  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  created 
much  dissatisfaction,  and  if  persisted  in,  must,  at  no  distant 
day,  terminate  in  irreparable  injury. 

At  the  moment  when  a  sovereign  state  of  this  confederacy, 
exercising  what  she  deems  to  be  her  right,  has  thrown  herself 
upon  that  sovereignty,  and  as  such  has  undertaken  to  judge  for 
herself  of  the  infractions  of  the  compact,  and  of  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redress,  we  find  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
openly  laying  claim  to  this  gigantic  power,  and  charging  a  state 
with  treason  against  the  federal  government,  which  he  claims 
to  be  sovereign,  and  carrying  out  the  principle,  seems  to  endeavor 
to  make  the  impression  that  the  rights  of  the  states  are  grants 
of  powers  from  that  government.  When  we  pursue  that  argu- 
ment to  its  final  result,  we  find  ourselves  enslaved  by  the  De- 
claration of  our  Independence,  with  no  limit  to  the  powers  of 
the  new  government  but  its  own  will,  and  we  have  no  right  loft 
us  but  the  right  of  revolution,  whilst  this  government  claims  tin: 
antagonist  right  of  subduing  us  by  the  sword.  If  this  doctrine 
be  true — our  fathers,  intent  upon  securing  liberty  for  them- 
selves and  children,  greatly  erred  in  not  declaring  themselves 
free  and  independent  of  their  Declaration  of  Independence. 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  European  governments  were  lit- 
tle else  than  the  military  commands  of  feudal  barons— the  king, 
or  great  baron  of  all,  relying  upon  his  military  prowwss,  dis- 
dained to  hold  his  power  as  the  gift  of  men,  and  claimed  to  rul« 
by  a  special  grant  from  Omnipotence.  Hut  this  divine  right  of 
kings  was  disputed  by  the  barons  of  England  at  Runnemede, 
and  a  charter  for  their  liberty  was  wrung  from  the  king.  This  was 
truly  a  great  victory  overtyranny,  and  believed  to  be  a  discovery 
in  government,  which,  at  a  future  day,  compelled  the  executive, 
or  kings  to  consent  to  govern  by  compact.  Yet,  the  great  dis- 
covery or  improvement  in  government,  was  reserved  for  our 
fathers,  who  affirmed  that  sovereignty  could  reside  alone,  in  the 
entire  body  of  the  people;  that  their  rulers  were  agents  of  the 
people,  chosen  from  among  them,  to  discharge  certain  duties  re- 
quired of  them, and  atstipulated  periods,  to  lay  down  the  power 
which  belonged  alone  to  the  people,  and  with  which  they  had 
been  temporarily  clothed  for  certain  purposes— that  no  error 
might  be  committed,  and  to  prevent  any  from  attempting  to  rule 
by  military  force,  they  perfected  their  government,  as  we  here- 
tofore have  believed,  in  the  security  of  written  constitutions. 

All  the  states  of  this  confederacy,  certainly  believed  them- 
selves sovereign,  and  in  that  capacity,  and  under  that  belief, 
Virginia  proceeded  to  form  a  government  for  herself,  anterior 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  existed  until  three 
years  ago,  under  the  constitution  and  form  of  government  then 
established,  when  the  sovereign  people  assembled  in  convention, 
and  amended  that  constitution,  which  now  remains  the  monu- 
ment of  their  sovereignty— the  basis  of  their  fundamental  laws. 

How,  then  is  it  possible  for  Virginia  to  have  received  a  grant 
of  her  reserved  rights  from  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  "single  nation?"  How  the  states  could  receive  as  a  grant, 
their  reserved  rights,  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  but  not  less  so, 
than  that  a  sovereign  state  can  commit  treason!  As  early  as 
the  12th  June,  1776,  this  state  declared,  that  "whenever  any  go- 
vernment shall  be  found  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  produc- 
ing the  greatest  degree  of  happiness,  a  majority  of  the  people 
hath  an  indubitable,  unalienable  and  indefensible  right  to  re- 
form, alter  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  judged  most 
conducive  to  the  public  weal."  Virginia  has  very  lately  re- 
formed and  altered  her  government,  and  still  claims  the  "indu- 
bitable, unalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to  abolish  it"  when- 
ever the  majority  of  her  citizens  may  think  proper  to  do  so:  to 
reform,  alter  or  abolish  a  form  of  government,  are  the  highest 
powers  which  a  sovereign  state  can  exercise. 

We  have  also  on  our  statute  book,  a  law  pointing  out  the 
mode  by  which  a  citizen  may  expatriate  himself,  and  until  he 
avails  himself  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  divesting  himself 
of  his  citizenship,  or  renounces  it  by  becoming  a  citizen  of  ano- 
ther state  of  this  union,  or  the  subject  of  some  foreign  prince, 
he  is,  wherever  he  may  be,  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  and  to  her  his 
allegiance  is  due. 

The  constitution  or  compact  which  unites  these  states, 
among  other  specified  powers,  has  given  to  congress  the  right 
"to  establish  an  uniform  mode  of  naturalization,"  and  no  more, 
because  more  was  not  necessary,  as  the  United  States  had  no 
citizens  on  whom  it  could  operate;  yet  it  was  desirable  that  uni- 
formity on  this  subject  should  exist  throughout  the  confederacy, 
as  the  constitution  provides  that  "the  citizens  of  each  state  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  several  states,"  and  by  virtue  of  this  provision,  a  foreigner, 
who  has  been  naturalized  and  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
any  one  of  these  states,  may,  at  any  time,  under  this  constitu 
tional  provision,  transfer  his  allegiance  to  another  state. 

The  United  States  then,  being  only  the  union  of  certain  in- 
terests of  these  sovereign  states,  intended  by  them  to  be  used 
for  their  benefit,  by  agents  appointed  by  themselves,  could  not 
have  citizens,  since  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  the  act  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  several  states,  though  at  an  early  period,  that  go- 
vernment made  an  effort  to  legislate  over  the  persons  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  states,  by  the  passage  of  the  alien  and  sedition  acts, 
which  passed  both  houses  of  congress,  and  was  approved  by  the 
president.  These  acts  met  with  unqualified  resistance  on  the 
part  of  several  states,  and  by  none  with  more  decision  than  Vir- 
ginia, on  whose  statute  book  a  law  now  stands,  the  written  evi- 
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dence  of  her  protecting  sovereignty,  and  the  perpetual  monu- 
ment of  its  peaceful,  conservative  and  triumphant  interposition. 
Yet  Hie  president  has  given  us  too  clearly  to  misunderstand, 
that  when  an  act  has  passed  both  houses  of  congress,  and  has 
been  approved  by  him,  its  constitutionality  cannot  be  question- 
ed, and  from  his  decision,  it  would  seem,  there  is  allowed  no 
appeal,  but  to  humble  entreaty,  and  unavailing  remonstrance. 

This  government,  if  it  possess  the  powers  thus  claimed  for  it. 
is  wholly  without  a  check,  unlimited  in  its  sway,  and  boundless 
in  its  power.  Surely  this  cannot  be  the  practical  effect  of  the 
government,  which  our  fathers  established,  to  secure  to  their 
children  the  rich,  heritage  of  liberty.  W  it  be,  the  system  has 
been  misunderstood. 

We  find  no  relief  from  the  prevailing  alarm%for  the  safety  of 
our  institutions,  when  we  behold  the  federal  executive,  upon  a 
patient  review  of  all  those  claims  to  power,  disregarding  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states,  and  insisting  upon  executing  an  act  of 
congress,  which  has  been  declared  unconstitutional,  by  the  only 
tribunal  on  earth,  which  is  admitted  to  have  authority  to  judge 
of  its  validity. 

In  a  recent  message  to  congress,  the  president  has  desired  that 
body  to  put  at  his  disposal  the  whole  army,  navy  and  militia 
force  of  the  confederacy,  to  be  used  at  his  pleasure,  with  autho- 
rity to  remove  or  abolish  the  custom  houses  within  a  sove- 
reign state,  wherever,  or  whensoever,  he  may  think  proper,  and 
requires  the  enactment  of  laws  in  relation  to  the  collection  of 
duties  in  that  state  to  be  made  in  cash,  if  he  may  deem  it  neces- 
sary, which  cannot  be  considered  in  conformity  with  that  clause 
of  the  constitution,  which  declares  "all  duties,  imposts  and 
excises,  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States." 

We  are  not  deceived — for  we  cannot  misunderstand  the  object 
of  these  warlike  recommendations.  The  doctrines  lately  pro- 
mulgated deny  any  sovereignty  to  the  states;  and  state  rights,  it 
would  seem,  in  the  opinion  of  the  president,  are  held  as  giants 
from  the  federal  constitution.  The  difficulties  which  state  so- 
vereignty and  state  rights  might  interpose,  being  in  this  summary 
method  disposed  of,  the  field  is  open  to  the  array  of  military 
legions,  to  crush  by  force  that  which  is  sustained  by  justice, 
patriotism  and  the  constitution.  The  power  claimed  for  that 
government  makes  it  already  absolute;  and  should  the  congress 
indulge  the  president  in  lib  desires,  they  sanction,  by  their  votes, 
the  creation  of  a  dictator. 

Why  should  these  things  be?  Have  drawn  swords  ever  recon- 
ciled differences  of  opinion?  Besides,  there  are  various  modes 
by  which  this  controversy  might  be  adjusted  without  a  resort  to 
arms,  which  wisdom  forbids,  patriotism  condemns,  and  liberty 
abhors. 

The  courts  of  the  country  are  open  to  all  parties,  where  those 
questions  might  soon  be  determined,  and  leave  us,  as  we  were, 
a  free  and  happy  people;  or  congress  could,  by  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  confer  on  a  state,,  within  her  own  territory,  the 
right  to  lay  a  duty  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States'  treasury 
— to  which  none  could  reasonably  object,  since  a  high  tariff  is 
claimed  to  be  most  judicious  for  the  northern  states — and  a  low 
tariff  most  beneficial  to  the  south. 

But  the  call  of  a  general  convention  of  the  states,  brings  at 
once  full  before  all  the  parties  to  the  compact,  every  doubtful 
or  disputed  power  of  the  federal  government,  in  the  mode  point- 
ed out  by  the  instrument  itself,  where  all  amendments  could  be 
made,  and  disputed  powers  settled,  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  much 
more  congenial  to  the  harmony  of  our  institutions,  than  that 
which  now  seems  in  contemplation.  This  course  ought  to  be 
acceptable  to  all,  as  it  gives  full  assurance  of  peaceful  days 
hereafter,  and  will  restore  confidence  to  the  mind  of  the  patriot, 
already  too  long  agitated  with  the  foreseen  disasters  of  the  com- 
ing conflict. 

But  should  all  prudent  considerations  be  disregarded,  and  the 
federal  government  desecrate  their  power,  the  hostile  bayonet 
be  levelled  at  the  bosoms  of  our  countrymen,  the  days  of  our 
republic  will  be  numbered — our  free  institutions  will  be  blotted 
out  with  the  patriot  blood  of  brothers— the  pruning  hook  and  the 
ploughshare  give  place  to  the  sword  and  spear,  and  amidst  the 
dire  conflict  of  contending  armies,  liberty  will  shriek  and  depart 
forever!  Still  look  onward— and  there  is  nothing  to  behold  but 
danger  and  darkness. 

Should  that  day  come,  and  come  it  may,  since  many,  both 
prudent  and  wise,  think  it  near  at  hand,  where  do  we  find  a 
guarantee  for  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  Virginia?  They  have 
no  assurances  that  the  fate  which  is  now  intended  for  one  mem- 
ber of  the  confederacy,  may  not  shortly  be  their  own.  Are  we 
more  capable  of  submitting  to  unjust  exactions  and  unlimited 
power,  than  others?  The  president,  in  his  recent  exposition  of 
the  federal  government,  in  his  paternal  admonitions,  not  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  state,  but  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  has  taken  occasion  to  advert  to  their  internal  weak- 
ness—'the  allusion  cannot  he  misunderstood— though  wholly 
gratuitous  and  uncalled  for  by  the  occasion,  it  should  he  prompt- 
ly repelled  by  every  state  similarly  situated.  Having  in  this  in- 
direct mode  exhibited  a  purpose  to  sustain  its  claim  of  power, 
rather  on  the  supposed  weakness  of  the  state,  than  on  the  just 
strength  of  the  constitution,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  states 
having  the  same  interests  to  protect,  solemnly  to  protest  against 
all  allusions,  arguments  and  calculations  on  the  part  of  the  fede- 
ral government,  having  reference  to  this  subject.  Under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  however,  a  grave  question  Is  presented, 
whether  it  be  not  more  expedient,  to  trust  those  interests  to  the 


prejudge  the  case,  and  to  make  the- relations  arising  from  them, 
the  means  of  operating  upon  the  fears  of  the  people,  and  thereby 
securing  and  making  paramount  its  usurpations? 

Your  station  is  high  and  responsible;  to  you  the  people  will 
look;  nay,  do  look,  for  security  and  protection,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  the  rights  of  the  states.  Virginia,  the  land  of  our 
birth,  the  burial  phice  of  our  fathers,  the  peaceful  home  of  our 
wives  and  daughters,  awaits  your  decision,  if  patriotism  impels 
that  government,  why  not  repeal  at  once  the  odious  acts,  which 
impose  the  onerous  and  obnoxious  burdens  upon  the  south,  and 
restore  to  us  our  country,  peaceful,  prosperous  and  undetiled  by 
civil  war. 

In  conclusion,  as  a  convention  of  the  states  seems  to  have 
been  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  as  the  most 
eligible  means  of  accommodating  disputes  between  the  parties, 
and  of  settling  doubtful  and  disputed  powers,  I  leave  it  to  your 
wisdom  to  determine  whether  the  present  condition  of  the 
country  does  not  imperatively  call  for  this  measure. 

JOHN  FLOYD. 

(J(p=  After  the  reading  of  the  preceding  message— a  long  and 
lively  debate  took  place  in  the  house  of  delegates,  on  a  motion 
that  it  should  be  laid  on  the  table  and  printed,  and  thirty  or  forty 
speeches  were  made  about  it.  Some  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  printing — against  whom  the  courtesy  due  to  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  the  state  was  urged:  and  many  reasons  were  assigned 
by  the  adverse  parties.  Finally,  the  message  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 
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FROM  THE  CHARLESTON  MERCURY. 

Meeting  of  the  state  rights  and  free  trade  party. 
The  meeting  on  Monday  night,  of  which  we  subjoin  the  offi- 
cial account,  was  the  most  gratifying  exhibition  of  the  spirit  anil 
feeling  of  Carolinians  that  we  ever  witnessed.  The  building 
was  crowded  by  an  assemblage  of  more  than  two  thousand  citi- 
zens, and  a  more  delightful  exhibition  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
firmness  of  free-born  men,  rallying  around  their  liberties,  could 
not  have  been  wished  for  by  the  most  ardent  whig  in  our  ranks. 
It  would  have  taught  the  advisers  of  the  unhappy  president  of 
the  United  States,  a  salutary  lesson  to  have  witnessed  the  pro- 
ceedings—to have  marked  the  scorn  and  pity  which  he  has  earn- 
ed from  the  men  whom  they  dreamed  that  he  could  alarm— the 
loud,  long  laugh  of  derision  which  rose  whenever  his  paternal 
threats  were  mentioned,  and  the  burst  of  acclamation  which 
greeted  every  sentiment  in  which  the  speakers  declared  the  un- 
alterable resolution  of  South  Carolina,  to  maintain  her  rights  or 
perish  in  the  attempt. 

The  chairman  was  surrounded  by  veterans  of  the  revolution, 
who  exhibited  throughout  the  proceedings,  an  interest  and  ani- 
mation unsurpassed  by  that  of  the  most  ardent  youth  present— 
and  none  could  look  upon  the  assembly,  and  hear  the  burning 
words  Of  the  speakers,  and  observe  the  eager  sympathy  with 
which  they  were  met,  and  fail  to  be  convinced,  that  every  heart 
there  was  beating  warmly,  and  every  arm  nerved  and  ready 
against  tyranny,  come  in  what  shape  it  may! 

The  resolutions  proposed  were  seconded  by  gen.  Hamilton, 
whose  speech  was  frequently  interrupted  by  bursts  of  enthusi- 
,/iatise.  He  approved  decidedly  of  the  resolution  re- 
commending that  we  should  avoid  all  conflict  with  the  federal 
authorities,  while  the  bill  modifying  the  tariff  was  yet  before 
congress.  We  owed  this  to  our  friends  out  of  the  state.  We 
could  pause  with  hohor.  His  conduct  would  he  guided  by  the 
tone  of  the  resolution  proposed.  He  had  himself  made  an  im- 
portation; having  made  a  shipment  of  rice  to  the  Havana,  and 
ordered  a  return  cargo  of  sugar.  He  would  allow  his  importa- 
tion to  go  into  the  customhouse  stores  and  wait  events.  He 
would  not  produce  an  unnecessary  collision,  but,  if  our  hopes  of 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question  were  disappointed,  he 
knew  that  his  fellow  citizens  would  go  even  to  the  death  with  him 
for  his  sugar.  (He  was  interrupted  by  a  unanimous  burst  of  ac- 
cord). The  last  message  of  the  president  made  it  easy  to  for- 
bear for  the  present,  even  with  the  most  fastidious  sense  of  ho- 
nor. We  are  armed  and  in  the  trenches  for  the  support  of  liber- 
ty, and  we  coolly  and  fearlessly  await  the  blow. 

We  never  heard  a  more  hearty  shout  of  applause  thnn  when 
gen.  Hamilton  most  felicitously  adverted  to  the  coincidence  of 
the  Natchez  sloop  of  war,  sent  on  by  "the  ruler  of  our  destinies." 
having  anchored  in  the  very  place  where  the  Tamar  sloop  of 
war  anchored  in  the  revolution.     (Rebellion  Roads). 

With  regard  to  the  president's  call  upon  congress  to  give  him 
power  to  coerce  South  Carolina,  gen.  Hamilton  said  that  should 
congress  grant  the  authority,  he  should  forthwith  (as  be  was 
empowered  to  do  as  president)  reassemble  the  convention  and 
submit  to  them  the  question  of  secession,  and  none  could 
doubt  what  their  choice  would  he.  If  we  were  denied  by  the 
government  of  the  United  Slates  the  right  of  peaceably  seceding, 
we  would  then  triumph  in  asserting  it,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
This  declaration  was  greeted* with  overwhelming  acclamations. 
iU,].  Preston  followed  in  a  speech,  to  the  eloquence  of  Which, 
we  cannot  do  justice  in  an  abstract.  He  placed  the  inconsis- 
tences of  gen.  Jackson  in  the  most  ridiculous  light,  and  alter 
exciting  the  utmost  mirth  at  the  expense  of  the  ruler  of  our  des- 
tinies, showed  how  mortifying  it  was  to  the  citizens  of  a  state 
of  this  confederacy  that  the  executive  of  the  union  should  so 
disgrace  himself  as  Andrew  Jackson  has  been  induced  to  do 
by  those  who  have  practised  on  his  imbecility.    He  gave  a  vivid 


justice  of  a  patriotic  and  intelligent  people,  rather  than  lay  them    and  true  account  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  interior.     Told  how 
at  the  mercy  of  a  government  which  seems  already  disposed  to  |  the  violence  of  the  proclamation  had  been  thrown  back,  broken 
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into  mere  froth  from  the  rock  of  Carolina  firmness;  how  even 
the  women  of  our  country  laughed  at  the  threats  of  the  toothless 
tiger,  hut  he  warned  us  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  wild 
beast,  now  cowed  by  the  glance  of  freemen;  but  who  would 
spring  upon  his  masters,  could  he  catch  them  unawares.  Jf  con- 
gress granted  the  modest  request  made  in  the  last  message  for 
dictatorial  power,  why  we  could  but  light  it  out.  The  whole  in- 
terior were  up  in  arms,  and  would  pour  in  a  torrent  into  Charles- 
ton on  the  first  aggression,  and  if  the  power  were  usurped  by 
congress  and  given  to  a  malignant  tyrant  to  tight  us  down,  thry 
would  not  disgrace  us.  We  would  die  honorably  if  ire  did  not 
conquer.  South  Carolina  had  already  dope  enough  for  glory  in 
that  she  alone  had  stood  up  against  the  proclamation,  and  snatch- 
ed the  thunderbolt  from  the  would-be  Jove,  and  shaken  it  in  his 
face;  and  that  while  Virginia  had  shrunk  from  maintaining  the 
principles  of  '98,  and  was  willing  to  shew  "that  she  meant  no- 
thing under  heaven,"  South  Carolina  had.  like  her  own  Jasper, 
caught  up  the  fallen  banner  of  state  rights,  and  spread  it  to  the 
breeze! 

At  an  early  hour  the  circus  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  from 
an  accurate  estimate  it  is  conjectured  that  there  must  have  been 
at  least  three  thousand  persons  present.  Chas.  Cotf.sworth 
Pincknf.y,  lieutenant  governor  of  the  state,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  Alexander  H.  Broun,  esq.  appointed  secretary.  The 
chairman  explained'the  object  of  the  meeting)  after  which  judge 
Colcock  made  an  address  replete  with  warm  and  enthusiastic 
sentiments  of  patriotism,  and  concluded  by  submitting  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Whereas,  a  public  manifesto  under  the  style  and  title  of  a 
"proclamation  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,"  has  been 
put  forth  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  rights  of  the  states  in  this  union,  and 
whereas,  this  edict  of  the  executive  affirms  and  expounds,  and 
threatens  to  enforce  by  the  sanction  of  military  coercion,  the 
following  points  of  constitutional  law,  viz: 

That  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  colonies  as  one  community,  and  not  by  inde- 
pendent states,  each  acting  by  virtue  of  its  own  sovereignty,  by 
which  one  nation  was  created,  and  not  a  confederacy  of  sove- 
reign states. 

That  no  state  can  be  said  to  be  sovereign,  whose  citizens  owe 
allegiance  to  laws  not  made  by  it. 

That  the  judiciary  in  expounding,  and  the  executive  in  exe- 
cuting the  laws  of  the  union,  are  the  only  functionaries  who  of 
right  possess  the  power  of  finally  and  authoritatively  deciding  on 
the  constitutionality  of  these  laws,  that  this  right  does  not  be- 
long to  a  state  in  the  union,  but  was  virtually  surrendered  when 
"the  United  Colonies"  agreed  to  form  a  single  NATION. 

That  the  "United  Colonies"  having  agreed  with  the  other 
states  to  form  a  single  NATION,  no  state  from  that  period,  pos- 
sesses any  right  to  secede.  "To  say  that  any  state  may  at  plea- 
Bttfe  secede  from  the  union,  is  to  say  that  the  United  States  are 
not  a  nation,  and  that  secession,  like  any  other  revolutionary 
right,  is  only  to  be  justified  by  the  extremity  of  oppression." 

That  a  state  having  no  right  to  decide  in  the  last  resort,  whe- 
ther the  compact  has  been  pursued  or  violated,  this  right  devolv- 
ing exclusively  on  the  department  of  the  federal  government, 
the  executive  has  the  power  to  enforce,  by  military  coercion, 
what  HE  believes  to  be  constitutional  law,  although  declared 
otherwise  by  a  sovereign  party  to  the  compact. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  views  with  equal  astonishment 
and  indignation,  the  claims  of  power  set  forth  in  the  foregoing 
summary,  which  is  a  correct  exposition  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  text  of  the  aforesaid  manifesto. 

Resolved,  That  the  alleged  origin  of  the  government  of  this 
confederacy,  as  set  forth  in  the  said  proclamation,  is  historically 
untrue.  That  by  disingenuous  verbal  refinements,  its  authentic 
history  has  been  perverted  to  the  extraordinary  purpose  of  erect- 
ing on  the  ruins  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  states,  a  great 
consolidated  government  "without  limitation  of  powers." 

Resolved,  That  it  is  an  unfounded  reproach  to  the  memories 
of  the  great  and  immortal  spirits  who  declared  our  independence, 
and  formed  the  confederation  of  1776,  to  say  that  a  consolidated 
government  was  created  by  them,  and  not  a  confederacy  of  free, 
sovereign  and  independent  states. 

Resolved,  That  the  allegation  also  made  in  the  aforesaid  pro- 
clamation, that  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  a  simi- 
lar consolidation  of  the  government  is  ratified,  is  equally  with- 
out foundation,  as  is  proved  by  the  separate  and  distinct  capaci- 
ty in  which  the  states  formed  that  instrument,  assembled  in  its 
ratification,  and  reserved  to  themselves  all  rights  not  delegated 
to  the  general  government. 

Resolved,  That  the  separate  sovereignty  of  the  states  is  in  no 
degree  affected  by  their  delegating  a  part  of  their  powers,  to  be 
exercised  through  a  joint  agency  called  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  whose  laws  are  alone  supreme  and  binding  on 
the  states  when  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution.  We, 
therefore,  utterly  deny  the  flimsy  sophism,  that  a  state  is  not 
sovereign,  because  its  citizens  are  bound  to  obey  a  constitutional 
law  oPthe  United  States,  made  in  strict  conformity  with  an  ex- 
press power,  which  in  her  sovereignty  such  state  has  clearly  de- 
legated. 

Resolved,  That  the  claim  which  the  president  of  the  United 
States  has  set  up  by  his  previous  acts,  and  the  context  and  tenor 
of  the  aforesaid  proclamation,  of  being  himself  the  final  and  ex- 
clusive judge  of  the  constitutional  validity  of  the  laws  which  he 
is  called  upon  to  execute,  coupled  with  an  avowed  negation  on 
his  part,  of  the  right  of  a  similar  nature,  appertaining  to  a  sove- 


reign party  to  the  compact,  not  only  puts  "an  inferior  depart- 
ment oi  the  government  created  by  the  compact  above  the  so- 
vereign parties  to  th«  compact  itself,"  but  Mops  at  nothing  short 
of  concentrating  in  the  hands  of  a  single  functionary,  the  whole 
power  of  the  union. 

Resolved,  That  we  view  with  abhorrence  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate corollary  flowing  from,  the  aforesaid  premises  in  the 
said  proclamation,  to  wit:  that  no  state  had  a  right  peaceably  to 
secede  from  this  union. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  fhe  ulterior  right  of  secession  as  in- 
separable from  the  sovereign  character  of  the  parties  to  the  com- 
pact, that  no  claim  to  perpetuity  is  set  up  in  the  instrument 
itself,  nor  among  the  enumerated  powe-rs  is  any  power  given  to 
the  general  government  to  coetce  a  seceding  state  into  the 
union.  And  hence  it  ceases  to  be  a  subject  of  surprise,  that  in 
expounding  a  written  instrument  in  which  no  such  power  it) 
found,  the  president  should  have  taken  refuge  in  the  poor  re- 
source of  all  arbitrary  government  for  the  justification  of  this 
power,  the  stale  and  dangerous  pretext  of  state  necessity. 

With  these  views  and  sentiments,  we  not  only  affirm  the  right 
of  a  state  peaceably  to  secede  from  the  union,  should  any  occa- 
sion unhappily  arise  to  require  the  exercise  of  such  a  right,  but 
are  prepared  to  peril,  if  need  be,  our  lives  in  the  assertion  of 
this  claim,  so  essential  to  the  civil  and  political  liberly  of  the 
states. 

Resolved,  That  if  we  are  shocked  at  the  principles-of  arbitra- 
ry power,  which  are  avowed  in  the  aforesaid  proclamation,  we 
are  equally  mortified  at  the  undignified  vituperation  and  re- 
proach in  which  the  president  has  been  pleased  to  indulge  in 
the  same  against  a  sovereign  state  in  this  union  acting  through 
the  highest  organs  of  the  constituted  authority.  Nor  are  we  the 
less  indignant  of  the  menaces  of  military  coercion  by  which  the 
enforcement  of  an  unjust  system  of  government  is  threatened, 
and  which  we  are  prepared  to  meet  in  a  manner  that  shall  be- 
come the  high  duties  we  owe  to  our  posterity. 

Resolved,  That  we  highly  approve  the  manner  with  which 
the  legislature  of  our  state  and  its  executive  have  met  the  crisis 
presented  by  the  aforesaid  proclamation,  and  have  every  reason 
to  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  people  of  our  state, 
who  are  prepared  with  united  hearts  and  strong  arms,  to  fly  to 
her  standard,  in  vindication  of  her  dearest  rights  and  liberties. 
Resolved,  That  the  whole  state  rights  and  free  trade  party  of 
Charleston  will  volunteer  en  masse  to  the  governor,  and  that 
four  citizens  from  each  ward  and  six  from  the  Neck  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  chair  to  receive  their  enrolment,  that  they  may  be 
organized  and  arranged  to  such  uniform  and  beat  companies  as 
may  suit  their  several  inclinations,  locality  and  convenience. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  seen  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction 
the  patriotic  spirit  which  has  impelled  the  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try parishes  composing  this  district,  to  organize  volunteer  troops 
of  mounted  gunmen,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  to  this  city  in 
case  the  public  liberties  of  our  country  should  be  daringly  as- 
sailed, and  we  exhort  our  fellow  citizens  to  persevere  in  these 
public  spirited  efforts. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  has  viewed  with  indignation  the 
concentration  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  in  this  harbor  and  on  the  frontiers  of  S. 
Carolina,  such  <?oneentration  being  uncalled  for  by  any  public 
exigency,  and  if  intended  to  control  public  opinion  by  appealing 
to  our  fears  or  to  carry  into  effect  the  proclamation  of  the  presi- 
dent we  must  regard  it  as  an  impotent  attempt  to  accomplish  a 
most  unwarrantable  purpose  by  unlawful  means,  an  attempt 
which  could  only  have  originated  in  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
true  character  and  condition  of  our  citizens,  whose  past  history 
has  shewn,  that  while  they  may  be  conciliated  by  kindness, 
they  cannot  be  driven  from  their  purposes  by  threats. 

Resolved,  That  although  we  have  felt  it  to  be  a  sacred  duty  to 
manifest  these  determinations  and  to  express  these  sentiments, 
we  have  nevertheless  seen  with  lively  satisfaction  not  only  the 
indications  of  a  beneficial,  modification  of  the  tariff  but  the  ex- 
pression of  sentiments  in  both  branches  of  congress  as  well  as 
in  other  quarters,  auspicious  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
union,  and  that  these  indications  shall  be  met  by  corresponding 
dispositions  on  our  part — it  is  hereby  declared  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  meeting  that  pending  the  process  of  the  measures 
here  alluded  to,  all  occasion  of  collision  between  the  federal 
and  state  authorities  should  be  sedulously  avoided  on  both  sides 
in  the  hope  that  the  painful  controversy  in  which  South  Caroli- 
na is  now  engaged,  may  be  thereby  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and 
the  union  of  these  states  be  established  on  a  sure  foundation. 

Resolved,  Should  these  expectations,  which  we  sincerely  and 
patriotically  cherish,  be  disappointed,  and  the  state  be  left  no 
other  resource  but  in  a  firm  reliance  on  her  own  sovereignty,  we 
mutually  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other  and  our  country  to  sus- 
tain the  ordinance  of  her  convention,  the  laws  made  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  and  our  constituted  authorities,  be  the  hazards 
what  they  may— and  in  order  that  our  citizens  may  be  shielded 
from  the  payment  of  the  protecting  duties  imposed  by  the  acts 
of  consress,  pronounced  by  the  convention  of  the  people  of  S. 
Carolina,  unconstitutional,  null  and  void,  the  chairman  of  this 
meeting  is  hereby  requested  and  authorised,  to  nominate  and 
associate  with  himself,  three  commissioners,  to  open  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  citizens  of  the  different  districts  and  parish- 
es in  this  state,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  forming  a  fiee 
trade  importing  company,  in  order  that  if  practicable,  the  whole 
of  the  articles  of  foreign  merchandise  consumed  by  the  people 
of  this  state,  may  hereafter  be  imported,  free  from  the  odious 
and  unconstitutional  tribute  which  we  have  hitherto  paid. 
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Resolved,  That  while  this  meeting  sees  with  satisfaction  from 
the  president's  recent  message  to  congress,  that  he  now  ac- 
knowledges, that  under  the  existing  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  United  States  he  lias  no  right  to  resort  to  military  force,  for 
the  purpose  of  coercing  the  state,  and  of  enforcing  within  their 
limits  those  acts  which  have  been  pronounced  by  her  conven- 
tion to  be  "unconstitutional,  void  and  no  law."  Yet  we  cannot 
avoid  the  expression  of  our  regret  at  the  reiteration  by  the  pre- 
sident, of  tlie  imputation  upon  our  citizens  and  constituted  au- 
thorities of  a  design  to  levy  war,. or  commit  some  act  of  out- 
rage against  the  United  States,  when  all  our  measures,  as  well 
as  our  public  declarations,  have  manifested  a  determination  not 
to  resort  to  force,  except  the  same  should  become  absolutely 
necessary  in  self- defence,  to  repel  invasion,  or  to  maintain  with- 
in our  own  limits,  the  authorities,  rights  and  liberties,  apper- 
taining to  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  as  a  sovereign  state. 

Resolved,  That  we  should  regard  the  conferring  by  congress 
upon  the  president,  of  the  extraordinary  powers  demanded  in 
his  recent  message,  as  a  gross  and  palpable  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  as  investing  the  chief  magistrate 
of  this  confederacy  with  dictatorial  powers,  and  giving  to  the 
executive  to  a  certain  extent,  an  absolute  control  over  the  lives, 
liberties  and  property  of  the  people. 

Resolved,  That  the  proposition  made  by  the  president  to  su- 
persede the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  this  state,  over  our  own 
citizens  in  cases  arising  under  her  ordinance  and  laws,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  federal  courts  an  absolute  control  over  the  judicial 
tribunals  of  the  state,  would,  if  carried  into  effect,  be  utterly 
Subversive  not  only  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  but  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  civil  and  political  liberty,  and  if  submitted  to,  would 
establish  amongst  us  a  foreign  judicature  having  cognizance  of 
our  own  state  laws,  and  giving  judgment  in  cases  arising  be- 
tween our  own  citizens,  contrary  to  the  whole  form  and  struc- 
ture of  our  government,  and  in  manifest  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution both  of  the  state  and  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  cannot  submit  to  the  imputation  of 
having  acted  rashly  or  unwarrantably  in  adopting  measures  of 
defence  in  reference  to  a  system  against  which  South  Carolina 
lias  been  in  vain  protesting/or  upwards  of  ten  years,  we  deem  it 
proper  once  more  solemnly  and  publicly  to  disclaim  all  the  ob- 
jects which  have  been  imputed  to  us,  save  only  that  of  relieving 
ourselves  from  the  operation  of  a  system  which  we  believe  (in 
the  strong  language  once  held  by  our  political  opponents  them- 
selves) to  be  "utterly  unconstitutional,  grossly  unequal  and  op- 
pressive, and  such  an  abuse  of  power  as  is  incompatible  with 
tho  principles  of  a  free  government,  and  the  great  ends  of  civil 
society,"  and  which  westillbclievc  must,  if  persevered  in,  reduce 
this  fertile  state  to  poverty  and  utter  desolation,  ami  her  citizens 
to  a  condition  of  colonial  vassalage. 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  of  thirteen  of  the 
slate  rights  and  free  trade  party  be  revived,  and  that  they  be 
authorised  and  requested  to  take  the  proper  measures,  and  that 
the  whole  party  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Michael, 
may  be  organised  In  such  a  manner  as  when  called  upon  to  aid 
peaceably  in  our  civil  capacity  as  citizens,  the  civil  authorities 
of  oar  state,  it  may  be  done  with  all  possible  promptitude,  energy 
and  effect. 

Upon  taking  the  question  on  the  preamble  and  resolutions, 
the  same  were  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  under  the  resolu- 
tion to  raise  volunteers. 

Ward  No.  1.— John  L.  Holmes,  Oliver  L.  Dobson,  R.  F.  Bur- 

dcll,  John  Ashby,  W.  E.  Turnbull,  H.  E.  Vincent,  Martin  Roddy. 

Ward  No.  2.— Capt.  J.  D.  Yates,  John  A.  Blum,  Benj.  Leefe, 

William  E.  McElmoyle,  Arthur  Middleton,  John  Ryan,  John 

Dougherty. 

Ward  No.  3.— Charles  P.  Frazer,  G.  Manson,  Henry  J.  Harby, 
col.  John  Bryan,  Charles  E.  Miller,  capt.  Lusher,  lieut.  Wilson, 
Henry  Hogarth,  Peter  Crovat,  N.  Fields. 

Ward  No.  4.— ('has.  ISussacker,  John  Crawford,  John  Boyce, 
Campbell  Douelass,  John  A.  St.  Amand,  F.  Dupont,  Geo.  Gran- 
by,  Thos.  Fell,  VV.  B.  Foster,  Philip  Patrick,  Francis  Wood. 

Charleston  Neck.— Edward  Lining,  Elias  Jones,  capt.  S.  Hub- 
bell,  John  C.  Cochran,  Albert  Bappoldt,  G.  F.  Rowarth,  Joseph 

Josephs,  VV.  Broklebnnk, Roumillat,  (Rural  Retreat). 

Importing  committee.— J.   Hamilton,  jr.   C.  J.  Colcock,  Kcr 
Boyce, 
On  motion  of  col.  John  Bryan,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  volunteers  of  the  city  and  district  of 
Charleston,  will  wear  a  blue  cockade,  with  the  palmetto  button 
in  the  centre,  so  long  as  our  services  shall  be  deemed  necessary 
in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  And 
that  all  persons  throughout  the  district  who  have  determined  to 
support  the  Male  .-is.iinst  military  coercion  on  the  part  of  the 
general  govern  in  en  I  be  and  are  hereby  requested  to  do  the  same. 
The  meeting  separated  about  10  o'clock. 

GEORGIA  AND  THE  AirssiOVAfUE^. 
From  the  "Federal  Union"  of  Jan.  10,  published  at  MUledgeville, 

Georgia. 
The  miesioxahiks.  Their  case  in  the  supreme  court,  against 
the  state  of  Georgia,  ha?,  been  terminated  by  their  voluntary  act, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  board  of  missions,  under  which' they 
hold  their  appointments,  as  missionaries.  They  have  directed 
their  counsel  to  prosecute  their  case  no  farther,  and  to  make  no 
motion  in  their  behalf  in  court;  and  have  informed  the  governor, 
and  attorney  general  of  the  state,  of  their  abandonment  of  the 


suit,  furnishing  those  officers  with  copies  of  their  orders  to  their 
counsel.  As  the  state  is  no  longer  threatened  with  an  attempt 
to  coerce  her,  through  the  agency  of  the  supreme  court,  she 
may  now  exercise  her  clemency,  without  an  abandonment  of 
any  of  her  rights.  The  law  against  which  the  missionaries  of- 
fended, no  longer  required  by  the  policy  of  the  state,  has  been 
repealed;  the  offence  of  which  they  were  convicted,  is  no  long, 
er  known  to  our  laws.  The  Cherokee  country  is  now  open  to 
any  person  who  may  wish  to  reside  in  any  part  of  it.  It  has 
been  formed  into  ten  counties,  over  which  the.authority  of  our 
laws  is  sustained,  not  by  severe  penal  enactments,  but  by  the 
regular  organization  of  civilized  society,  and  the  ordinary  vigi- 
lance, prudence  and  patriotism  of  our  citizens,  who  are  settling 
in  great  numbers  on  the  unoccupied  lands,  and  preparing  to 
transform  the  wilderness  into  a  garden.  The  rights  of  the  state 
have  been  triumphantly  sustained;  and  the  fruition  of  them  is 
now  realized  by  her  children.  As  neither  the  honor  nor  the  in- 
terest of  the  state  requires  a  continuance  of  the  punishment  in- 
flicted on  the  missionaries,  we  presume  they  will  be  treated 
with  the  forbearance  and  mildness  which  become  the  character 
of  a  humane,  generous  and  magnanimous  people.  It  is  but  jus- 
tice to  them  to  state,  that  during  their  imprisonment,  they  have 
yielded  a  prompt,  and  cheerful,  and  exemplary  obedience  to  all 
of  the  regulations  of  the  penitentiary. 

From  the  Jlugusta  Courier,  Jan.  11. 

The  following  is  so  important,  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
simple  annunciation.  No  remarks  could  add  to  its  interest.  Its 
consequences  will  be  instantly  present  to  every  reader.  We 
will  only  add,  that  we  shall  look  everyday  towards  Millcdge- 
ville  for  the  pardon  and  liberation  of  the  missionaries. 

Penitentiary,  MUledgeville,  Jan.  8,  1833. 
Charles  J.  Jenkins,  esq.  attorney' general  of  the  state  of  Georgia. 

Sir:— In  reference  to  a  notice  given  to  you  on  the  39tb  Nov. 
last,  by  our  counsel,  in  our  behalf,  of  our  intention  to  move  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  on  the  2d  day  of  February 
next,  for  further  process  in  the  case  between  ourselves,  indivi- 
dually, as  plaintiffs  in  error,  and  the  state  of  Georgia,  as  defen- 
dant in  error;  we  have  now  to  inform  you,  that  we  have  for- 
warded instruction  to  our  counsel  to  forbear  the  intended  mo- 
tion, and  to  prosecute  the  case  no  further.  We  are  yours,  re- 
spectfully, (Signed)  S.  A.  WORCESTER, 
ELIZUR  BUTLER. 

GEORGIA. 

By  Wilson-  Lumpkin,  governor  and  commander  in  chief  of  the 

army  and  navy  of  this  state,  and  of  the  militia  thereof:— 
To  Charles  C.  Mills,  esq.  principal  keeper  of  the  penitentiary. 

Whereas,  at  a  superior  court  held  in  and  for  the  county  of 
Gwinnett,  at  the  September  term,  1831,  Samuel  A.  Worcester 
and  Elizur  Butler,  were  convicted  of  illegal  residence  within 
the  territory  of  this  state,  then  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by 
Cherokee  Indians,  and  such  other  persons  as  were  unfriendly 
to  the  rights  and  interest  of  the  state;  whereupon  they  were  sen- 
tenced to  four  years  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  of  this  state. 
And  whereas  sound  policy  has,  since  the  confinement  of  said 
persons,  induced  the  constituted  authorities  ofthis  state,  to  pro- 
vide by  lavv,  for  the  legal  settlement  of  the  unoccupied  part  of 
saiil  '  i  n  y,  by  a  free  white  population;  and  having  provided 
for  the  organization  of  said  territory  into  counties  of  suitable 
form  and  size,  for  the  convenient  and  regular  administration  of 
public  justice,  and  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  »tate. 
And  the  legislature  being  assured,  at  their  late  session,  that  un- 
der existing  arrangements,  which  were  daily  going  into  execu- 
tion, the  country  would  shortly  contain  a  sufficient  number  of 
well  qualified  inhabitants  to  carry  fully  into  effect  these  seve- 
ral objects;  did  therefore  repeal  the  law  under  which  the  said 
Samuel  A.  Worcester  and  Elizur  Butler,  were  convicted  and 
sentenced  as  aforesaid. 

And  whereas  the  said  Samuel  A.  Worcester  and  Elizur  But- 
ler, have  made  known  to  me,  that  they  have  instructed  their 
counsel,  William  Wirt  and  John  Sergeant,  esquires,  to  prose- 
cute the  case  which  they  had  thought  fit  to  institute  before  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  against  the  state  of  Georgia, 
no  farther:  But  have  concluded  "to  leave  the  question  of  their 
continuance  in  confinement  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  state." 

And  moreover,  taking  into  consideration,  the  earnest  solici- 
tude for  the  release  of  these  individuals,  which  has  been  commu- 
nicated to  me,  in  the  most  friendly  and  respectful  manner,  by 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  friends  of  the  state,  residing  in 
variou*  parts  of  the  union— amongst  whom  are  many  of  those 
who  have  sustained  the  state  and  her  authorities,  throughout 
this  unpleasant  controversy.  And  also  taking  into  view,  the 
triumphant  ground  which  "the  state  finally  occupies  in  relation 
to  this  subject,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  as  has  been  sufficiently 
attested,  through  various  channels,  especially  in  the  recentover- 
whelming  re-election  of  president  Jackson,  the  known  defend- 
er ot  the  rights  of  the  state  throughout  this  controversy.  And 
now  believinir  as  I  do,  that  not  only  the  rights  of  the  state  ha\e 
been  fully  and  successfully  vindicated  and  sustained  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  being  assured  as  1  am,  that  the  state  is  free  from  the 
menace  of  any  pretended  power  whatever,  to  infringe  upon  her 
rights,  or  control  her  will  in  relation  to  this  subject.  And  above 
all  other  considerations,  the  magnanimity  of  Georgia  being  now 
appealed  to;  I  therefore,  as  the  orjran  of  the  state,  feel  bound  to 
sustain  the  generous  and  liberal  character  of  her  people. 

V\  hatever  may  have  been  the  errors  of  these  individuals- 
whatever  embarrassments  mid  heart-burnings  they  may  have 
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been  instrumental  in  creating — however  mischievous  they  may 
have  been,  in  working  evil  to  the  state,  to  themselves,  and  the 
still  more  unfortunate  Chorokees— and  whatever  may  have  been 
the  spirit  which  has  influenced  them  to  the  course  they  have 
pursued — and  however  obstinately  they  may  have  adhered  to 
the  counsel  of  their  employers,  aiders  and  abettors,  yet  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  is  such  that  it  is  enough— that  they  submit 
the  case  "to  the  magnanimity  of  the  state."  They  shall  there- 
fore go  free.'  And  know  ye,  that  lor  and  in  consideration  of  all 
the  foregoing  circumstances,  and  many  more  which  might  be 
enumerated,  I  have  thought  proper  to  remit,  and  do,  in  virtue 
of  the  power  vested  in  me  by  the  constitution,  hereby  remit  the 
further  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  court,  against  the  said 
Samuel  A.  Worcester  and  Elizur  Butler,  and  order  that  they 
be  forthwith  discharged. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  executive  department  to  be  affixed,  this  four- 
teenth day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty- three,  and  of  American  In- 
dependence the  fifty-seventh.        WILSON  LUMPKIN. 

By  the  governor: 
Kiiodom  A.  Greene,  secretary. 

— -••.►e  ©«<«•— 
LOUISIANA. 
The  legislature  of  this  state  met  on  the  7th  inst.     On  the  fol- 
lowing day  governor  Roman  communicated  his  message,  from 
which  we  are  able  to  extract  only  the  following  passage, -touch- 
ing the  conduct  of  South  Carolina. 

"The  situation  of  our  federal  relations  requires  your  particu- 
lar attention.  At  the  time  when  the  states  which  form  the  Ame- 
rican union  have  attained,  by  the  successful  operations  of  their 
institutions,  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  weakh  of  which  history 
affords  no  example,  when  we  oiler  to  the  world  the  astonishing, 
and  hitherto  unheard  of  spectacle,  of  a  government  whose  only 
embarrassment  is  created  by  the  mode  of  disposing  of  its  sur- 
plus revenues,  after  having  extinguished  its  debts;  it  would  be 
impossible  to  suppose  that  this  circumstance  would  be  selected 
by  one  of  the  states  as  an  occasion  for  protesting  against  the  op- 
pression of  some  of  the  laws  that  govern  us,  and  of  avowing 
their  determination  of  withdrawing  from  the  anion.  It  is  but 
too  true,  however,  that  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  South  Ca- 
rolina have  declared  the  tariff  law  unconstitutional,  and  appear 
determined  to  separate  from  the  union  unless  congress  should 
consent  to  repeal  these  laws,  which  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  made,  and  which  this  state 
alone  assumes  the  right  to  abrogate. 

An  exposition  of  the  motives  which  have  led  to  this  determi- 
nation, has  been  published  by  those  who  are  at  present  in  power 
in  South  Carolina.  With  whatever  ability  this  appeal  to  their 
fellow  citizens  may  have  been  prepared,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  the  principles  it  avows  inevitably  tend  to  the 
total  disorganization  of  public  order  and  to  destroy  the  very 
foundation  of  the  union.  Such  doctrines  find  no  advocates  in 
Louisiana.  We  cannot  be  persuaded  that  under  a  constitution 
which  was  adopted  in  order  to  give  more  power  and  stability  to 
the  general  government;  under  a  constitution,  in  which  the  law 
of  majorities  is  every  where,  recognized,  there  is  any  justice  in 
giving  to  one  single  state  the  power  of  judging  and  deciding  ex- 
clusively by  herself  questions  which  all  other  states  have  equal- 
ly the  right  to  decide  and  determine.  That  one  state  has  in  fact 
the  right  to  govern  all  the  rest  whenever  it  may  please  her  to  as- 
semble a  convention  which  may  declare  a  law  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Whatever  interest  we  may  feel  in  this  unexampled  crisis 
which  is  now  prcparing,it  appertains  to  the  general  government, 
and  not  to  us,  to  adopt  measures  to  meet  it:  We  may  expect 
every  thing  from  the  wisdom  of  our  national  councils.  The  pre- 
sident has  issued  his  proclamation  to  make  known  his  determi- 
nation to  employ  all  constitutional  means  to  preserve  the  union 
and  execute  the  laws  promising  at  the  same  time,  by  the  mode- 
ration and  firmness  of  his  measures  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
necessity  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  Circumstanced  as  we  are, 
Louisiana  cannot  forget  that  her  motto  is  "justice,  union  and 
confidence."  The  public  safety  makes  it  our  duty  to  give  to  the 
president  the  whole  force  which  may  be  produced  by  the  ex- 
pressions of  our  unqualified  and  unanimous  approbation  of  the 
stand  that  ho  has  taken.  In  the  enlightened  age  in  which  we 
live,  public  opinion  is  the  only  power  which  should  judge  in  the 
last  resort.  S.  Carolina  must  submit  to  its  decree  when  she  sees 
her  own  doctrines  repudiated  by  the  other  states  of  the  union. 
However  frail  may  appear  the  hope,  let  us  indulge  in  it,  that 
in  this  family  quarrel,  the  only  arms  used  will  be  those  of  reason. 
Our  brethren  of  Carolina,  (as  distinguished,  until  now,  by  their 
patriotism,  as  by  their  courage),  will  stop  before  they  plunge  in- 
to the  abyss  which  yawns  beneath.  A  majority  will  rally  to  re- 
store the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  the  nullifiers  will  be 
saved  from  the  most  cruel  of  all  lessons — their  success.  Though 
the  parasites  of  despotism  have  long  since  predicted  that  our 
government  would  not  survive  those  who  formed  it,  our  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  the  republic  must  not  be  diminished. 
If  the  year  that  lias  just  gone  has  witnessed  the  descent  to  the 
tomb  of  the  last  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  our  Inde- 
pendence, the  year  that  we  are  now  entering  upon  is  not  <ir^ 
tiued  to  behold  the  American  constitution,  to  which  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  of  all  nations  turned  their  eyes  as  the  model 
which  they  would  aspire  to  imitate,  going  down  in  blood!  The 
shock  that  the  union  may  receive  in  those  collisions  will  ulti 
mately  tend  to  its  strength. 
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In  senate,   Tuesday  Jan.  22. 

On  presenting  in  the  senate  his  resolutions  (already  published) 

in  relation  to  the  powers  of  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Calhoun  on  rising,  said,  that  not  agreeing  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  judiciary  committee,  that  the  measures  proposed  in 
the  bill  were  of  an  ordinary  character,  and  such  as  were  sus- 
tained by  precedents;  but,  on  the  contrary,  fully  according  in 
the  declaration  of  the  senator  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Poindextcr), 
that  it  would,  in  fact,  be  a  repeal  of  the  constitution,  should  it  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  congress,  he  had  risen  to  offer  three  reso- 
lutions, with  a  view  of  testing  the  principles  on  which  the  bill 
rested. 

He  had  drawn  them  with  great  care;  with  a  scrupulous  regard 
to  the  truth  of  every  assertion  they  contain,  which  he  believed 
no  one  who  valued  his  character  tor  candor,  could  contradict, 
and  that  no  impartial  jury  in  Christendom  could,  on  an  issue, 
refuse  to  render  a  verdict  in  their  favor,  and  he  had  been  equal- 
ly scrupulous  in  making  no  deductions  but  what  were  sustained 
by  the  clearest  and  most  demonstrative  reasoning. 
"Mr.  C.  said,  that  though  the  hill  was  couched  in  general  terms, 
and  made  applicable  to  all  the  states;  and  though  it  referred, 
apparently  on  its  face,  to  cases  only  of  insurrection,  or  lawless 
resistance  of  individual  force,  yet  it  would  not  be  denied  that  it 
was  intended  to  he  applied  particularly  to  the  case  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, and  with  the  intention  not  of  putting  down  the  lawless 
combinations  of  individuals  in  that  state,  but  the  authorised  op- 
position of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  to  an  act  which  they 
conscientiously  believed  unconstitutional  and  oppressive;  and 
as  such,  exercising  the  right  which  belongs  to  her  in  the  last  re- 
sort, as  a  sovereign  member  of  the  confederacy,  she  has  declar- 
ed to  be  null  and  void.  Whatever  resistance  then,  may  be  made 
in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  is  a  resistance  by  the  state  itself, 
authorised  by  her  sovereign  authority,  and  not  the  resistance  of 
a  lawless  combination  of  individuals.  It  is  to  put  down  this  re- 
sistance that  the  measure  now  before  the  senate  has  been  re- 
ported, and  in  this  character,  it  is  wholly  unprecedented;  there 
is  no  example  of  the  kind  to  be  found  on  our  statute  book. 

Here  then,  said  Mr.  C.  is  presented  the  great,  he  would  say 
the  awfully  important  question— has  congress  the  right  to  pass 
this  bill?  There  are  two  views  of  our  constitution,  going  back 
to  its  fundamental  principles;  one  contained  in  the  proclamation 
and  the  message  of  the  president,  which  has  given  birth  to  the 
bill,  and  the  other  the  ordinance  and  proceedings  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina.  As  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  views  may 
be  correct,  the  bill  must  be  pronounced  to  be  constitutional  or 
unconstitutional.  If  it  be  true,  as  stated  by  the  president,  that 
the  people  of  these  United  States  are  united  on  the  principle  of 
a  social  compact,  as  so  many  individuals  constituting  one  nation 
— if  they  have  transferred  to  the  general  government  their  alle- 
giance— if  they  have  parted  with  the  right  of  judging,  in  the  last 
resort,  what  powers  arc  reserved  and  what  delegated— then,  in- 
deed, the  states  arw  without  sovereignty,  without  rights,  and  no 
other  objection  can  be  made  to  the  bill,  but  what  might  be  made 
to  its  expediency.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  these  positions  are 
utterly  false— if,  in  truth,  the  constitution  is  the  work  of  the  peo- 
ple, forming  twenty-four  distinct  political  communities — if,  when 
adopted,  it  formed  a  union  of  states,  and  not  of  individuals— if 
the  states  have  not  surrendered  the  right  of  judging,  in  the  last 
resort,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  reserved,  and  of  course  of  the  de- 
legated powers — then,  indeed,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  founda- 
tion in  the  constitution  to  authorise  the  bill;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  would  be  wholly  repugnant  to  its  genius,  destructive  of 
its  very  existence,  and  involved  a  political  sin  of  the  highest 
character — of  the  delegated  acting  against  the  sovereign  power — 
of  the  creature  warring  against  the  creator. 

In  making  these  assertions,  Mr.  C.  said  he  had  the  authority 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States  himself.  He  had  tacitly 
acknowledged,  that  if  the  views  of  the  constitution  on  which  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  has  acted  be  correct,  then  neither  this 
nor  any  other  measure  of  force  could  be  adopted  against  her. 
On  no  other  principle  could  the  long  and  elaborate  argument 
(and  false  he  was  compelled  to  say  as  long  and  elaborate),  con- 
tained in  the  proclamation,  and  in  the  message,  be  explained. 
Well  might  the  president  feel,  that  unless  the  doctrines  on  which 
South  Carolina  had  acted  could  be  successfully  resisted,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  government  to  adopt  any  measure  against 
her.  Which  presented  the  greatand  solemn  question — are  they 
true  or  not?  on  which  he  proposed  to  make  a  few  remarks,  with 
the  intention  that  the  senate  might  duly  and  deliberately  reflect 
on  them  in  the  short  interval  between  this  and  Monday  next — 
(the  day  fixed  for  the  discussion  of  the  bill). 

The  great  question  at  issue  is,  where  is  the  paramount  power? 
Where  the  sovereignty  in  this  complex,  but  beautiful  and  admi- 
rable system  (if  well  understood)  is  lodged;  for  where  the  sove- 
reignty is,  there  too  must  be  the  paramount  power.  A  few 
plain,  and  simple,  and  incontrovertible  positions  will  determine 
this  point.  That  the  people  of  the  states,  as  constituting  sepa- 
rate communities,  formed  the  constitution,  is  as  unquestiona- 
ble as  anv  historical  fact  whatever.  It  stands  upon  the  most 
durable  and  unquestionable  record— as  much  so  as  the  records 
ofany  court  in  the  universe;  and  that  the  union,  of  which  the 
constitutional  compact  is  the  bond,  is  a  union  between  states, 
and  not  between  a  mere  mass  of  individuals,  rests  on  authority 
not  less  bish— on  the  constitution  itself,  which  expressly  de- 
clares in  the  article  of  ratification,  that  it  shall  be  binding  be- 
tween the  slates  ratifying  the  same — words  more  explicit,  he 
would  say  technical,  could  not  be  devised,  yet  as  certain  as  these 
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facts  are,  they  cannot  be  admitted  without  admitting  the  doc- 
trines lor  vvtiuh  South  Carolina  contends.  Tney,  by  the  most 
certain  and  direct  deduction,  conclusively  will  show  where  the 
paramount  power  of  the  system  is,  where  its  sovereign  authori- 
ty resides. 

No  one  will  pretend  that  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  government. 
To  make  that  assertion,  would  be  to  go  back  to  the  Asiatic  idea 
of  government — it  is  scarcely  European,  as  the  most  intelligent 
writers  in  that  section  of  the  globe  long  since  traced  sovereignty 
to  a  higher  source.  No,  the  sovereignty  is  not  in  the  govern- 
ment,^ is  in  the  people.  Any  other  conception  is  utterly  abhor- 
rent to  the  ideas  of  every  American.  There  is  not  a  particle 
of  sovereignty  in  the  government.  If,  then,  it  be  in  the  people, 
which  cannot  be  denied,  unless  by  extinguishing  the  lights  of 
political  science  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  the  only 
possible  question  that  can  remain  is,- in  what  people?  In 
the  people  of  the  United  States  collectively,  as  a  mass  of  in- 
dividuals, or  in  the  people  of  the  twenty-four  states,  as  forming 
distinct  political  communities,  confederated  in  this  union?  The 
facts  already  published  decide  this  question,  and  prove  the  so- 
vereignty to  be  in  the  people  of  the  several  states.  No  such 
community  ever  existed,  as  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
forming  a  collective  body  of  individuals  in  one  nation;  and  the 
idea  that  they  are  so  united,  by  the  present  constitution,  as  a 
social  compact,  as  alleged  by  the  proclamation,  is  utterl}'  false 
and  absurd.  To  call  the  constitution  the  social  compact,  is  the 
greatest  possible  abuse  of  language.  No  two  things  are  more  dis- 
similar; there  is  not  an  expression  in  the  whole  science  of  politics, 
more  perfectly  definite  in  its  meaning  than  the  social  compact. 
It  means  that  association  ofindividuals,  founded  on  the  implied 
assent  of  all  its  members,  which  precedes  all  government,  and 
from  which  government  or  the  constitutional  compact  springs; 
and  yet,  the  president,  in  the  daring  attempt  to  put  down  our 
federal  system,  has  ventured  to  confound  things  so  totally  dis- 
similar. The  sovereignty,  then,  is  in  the  people  of  the  several 
states,  united  in  this  federal  union.  It  is  not  only  in  them,  but 
in  them  unimpaired;  not  a  particle  resides  in  the  government; 
not  one  particle  in  the  American  people  collectively. 

The  people  of  the  states  have,  indeed,  delegated  a  portion  of 
their  sovereignty,  to  be  exercised  conjointly  by  a  general  go- 
vernment, and  have  retained  the  residue  to  be  exercised  by  their 
respective  state  governments.  But  to  delegate  is  not  to  part 
with  or  to  impair  power.  The  delegated  power  in  the  agent  is  as 
much  the  power  of  the  principal  as  if  it  remained  in  the  latter, 
and  may,  as  between  him  and  his  agent,  be  controlled  or  resum- 
ed at  pleasure.     Now  mark  the  consequence. 

No  one  can^deny  that  the  act  of  the  sovereign  binds  the  citi- 
zen or  subject.  The  latter  is  not  individually  responsible  for 
the  act  of  the  political  community  of  which  he  is  a  member 
and  to  which  Ik;  owes  allegiance.  The  community  only  is  re 
sponsible.  This  is  a  principle  universally  recognized;  but  with 
out  regarding  a  principle  so  obvious— formed  upon  the  highest 
sense  of  justice — this  bUl  proposes  to  make  the  citizen  of  South 
Carolina  individually  responsible  for  the  sovereign  acts  of  the 
state  to  which  he  owes  his  allegiance!  An  outrage,  more  than 
barbarian,  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  political  institu- 
tions, as  has  ever  been  recognized  by  all  people  so  far  advanced 
in  civilization  as  to  be  formed  into  political  communities.  None 
can  doubt  that  the  convention  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
is  the  true  organ  of  her  sovereignty.  According  ip  our  Ameri 
can  ideas,  sovereignty,  instead  of  lying  dormant  in  the  mass  of 
individuals  composing  a  state,  and,  instead  of  being  capable  of 
being  called  into  action  by  a  revolutionary  movement  only,  has 
a  known,  organic  and  peaceable  means  of  action.  That  means 
is  a  convention  of  the  people.  Through  its  instrumentality  all 
of  our  constitutions — state  and  federal,  were  formed  and  ratifi- 
ed. Through  the  same  authentic  voice  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  spoke  in  her  late  ordinance;  which,  as  far  as  her  citi- 
zens are  concerned,  is  not  less  obligatory  than  the  constitution 
itself. 

It  is  to  see  that,  under  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  this  bill  pre- 
sents a  question  infinitely  beyond  that  of  the  tariff  or  its  con- 
stitutionality; of  nullification,  or  whether  the  supreme  court  is 
the  tribunal  appointed  by  the  constitution  to  decide  questions 
in  controversy  between  the  states  and  federal  government.  It 
sweeps  away  the  whole  of  these  questions.  Itmay  be  admitted, 
to  illustrate  this  idea,  that  the  tariff  is  constitutional;  that  the 
supreme  court  is  the  authority  appointed  by  the  constitution  to 
judge,  questions  in  conflict  between  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment; and  yet  this  bill  cannot  be  justified.  High  as  the  authority 
of  the  court  may  be,  its  powers  an;  but,  delegated  powers;  it 
makes  a  part  of  the  government  itself,  and  like  every  other  por- 
tion of  the  government,  is  destitute  of  the  least  particle  of  sove- 
reign power.  As  delegated  powers  may  be  resumed  by  the  so- 
vereign delegating  the  same,  such  a  resumption  may  be  a  breaeh 
of  compact— a  violation  of  the  faith  of  the  state;  but,  even  in  that 
case,  the  state  as  a  community,  and  not  its  citizens  individual- 
ly, are  liable.  The  state  as  a  community  can  break  no  law.  It 
can,  as  a  sovereign  body  be  subject  to  none.  It  may  pledge  its 
faith;  it  may  delegate  its  powers;  it  may  '.jreak  the  one  and  re- 
sume the  other;  but  the  remedy,  in  such  cases,  is  not  hostile 
enactments;  not  law,  by  which  the  citizens  individually  are 
made  responsible,  as  the  hill  most  assuredly  and  preposterously 
proposes;  but  open  force;  wnr  itself;  unless  there  he  some  pro- 
vision, of  a  remedial  and  peaceful  character,  provided  in  the 
compact. 

I  am  not  now,  said  Mr.  0.  about  to  discuss  the  question  of 
uring  force  on  the  part  of  the  general  government  against  the 


state.  That,  question  is  not  now  before  the  serrate;  but,  should 
it  be  presented  in  any  stage  01  this  proceeding,  I  Maud  ready  to 
prove  that  tin.-  government  has  no  right,  even  to  resort  to  force. 
The  illustrious  men  -alio  named  our  constitution  were  too  wise 
and  patriotic  to  admit  of  the  introduction  01  force,  in  constitut- 
ing a  federal  system,  they  had  too  profound  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart;  too  deep  an  height  into  history,  not  to  perceive 
that  the  introduction  of  force  into  ?uch  a  system  must  necessa- 
rily lead  to  a  military  despotism.  The  fabric  is  too  delicate  to 
stand  its  rude  shock.  They  devised,  as  a  substitute,  a  far  more 
effectual  and  peaceful  means— one  much  more  consonant  to  the 
advanced  progress  of  political  science  and  civilization.  He  al- 
luded to  the  provision  by  which  all  contests  for  power,  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  states,  may  be  virtually  decided 
in  a  convention  of  the  states.  That  is  the  true,  wise  and  con- 
stitutional means  of  terminating  this  controversy.  Let  the  states 
be  convened  in  convention;  let  the  stockholders,  if  he  might  bo 
permitted  so  to  express  himself,  of  this  great  political  partner- 
ship be  called  together,  that  all  conflicts  of  power  between  the 
directors  and  any  portionofthe  stockholders  may  be  determined 
in  conformity  to" the  provisions  prescribed  in  the  charter  of  as- 
sociation. 

If  then,  in  a  case  supposed,  where,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment the  constitutionality  of  the  tariff  is  conceded,  and  with  the 
same  view  the  authority  claimed  for  the  supreme  court  acknow- 
ledged, there  would  be  no  right  to  pass  this  bill  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties on  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  for  adhering  to  their 
allegiance  to  the  state,  how  much  stronger  must  be  the  objection 
to  its  passage,  when  we  advert  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  a  case 
of  resumption  of  power  delegated  to  the  government,  but  the 
defence  of  reserved  powers  against  unconstitutional  encroach- 
ment. So  far  from  conceding  the  constitutionality  of  the  tariff 
or  the  powers  claimed  for  the  supreme  court,  not  only  the  state 
of  South  Carolina,  but  all  the  southern  states,  believe  it  to  be 
not  only  unconstitutional,  but  highly  oppressive;  and  that  the 
supreme  court,  so  far  from  being  the  tribunal  appointed  to  de- 
cide political  controversies,  is  limited  by  the  constitution  itself 
to  cases  arising  in  law  and  equity,  and,  of  course,  where  the 
parties  are  amenable  to  its  process. 

Mr.  C.  said  that  he  could  not  but  perceive  in  the  bill  itself  evi- 
dence that  there  was,  on  the  part  of  its  authors,  an  internal  feel- 
ing of  the  force  of  these  arguments;  they  have  not  made  it  di- 
rectly applicable  to  the  cases  of  South  Carolina,  nor  to  the  case 
of  a  state,  opposing,  on  her  own  sovereign  authority,  what  she 
believes  to  be  an  unconstitutional  act  of  the  federal  government. 
If  there  be  guilt,  South  Carolina  alone  is  guilty.  Why  then 
make  the  provisions  of  the  bill  applicable  to  all  the  states?  Why 
make  it  the  general  and  permanent  law  of  the  land?  The  other 
states  have  not  been  even  the  abettors  in  the  mighty  struggle  of 
South  Carolina  to  maintain  the  constitution  and  liberties  of  the 
country. 

She  has  been  discountenanced  even  by  her  sister  stales,  im- 
mediately interested  in  the  issue!  Why  then  commit  the  injus- 
tice of  including  them  in  its  penal  enactments?  Why  disguise 
the  real  intention,  that  it  is  to  coerce  a  sovereign  state,  exercis- 
ing her  constitutional  right  of  judging  in  the  last  resort,  of  her 
reserved  rights,  with  a  view  of  protecting  her  citizens  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  federal  government?  Why  not  meet 
this  tnighty  issue  boldly  and  manfully?  Why  confound  the 
movements  of  a  state  witli  riots,  mobs  and  insurrections?  But 
one  reason  can  be  assigned.  A  conscious  instinct  of  the  palpa- 
ble injustice  and  absurdity  of  such  a  bill.  Mr.  C.  said,  that 
viewing  the  bill  on  its  principles,  he  conceived  it  a  virtual  repeal 
of  the  constitution,  as  much  so  as  if  it  was  expressly  drawn  on 
its  face  with  "be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  that  the  constitution  he,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  repealed."  Should  it  pass,  it  will  effectually  and  for- 
ever put  down  our  beautiful  federal  system,  and  rear  on  its  ruins 
a  consolidated  government.  The  sovereignty  of  the  states  would 
be  forever  submerged — that  sovereignty  which  constituted  ours 
a  federal  system,  and  the  loss  of  which  would  make  it  a  consoli- 
dation. 

The  issue  is  now  before  us;  the  decision  cannot  be  much 
longer  delayed;  the  rejection  or  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  pro- 
bably decide  k  forever.  Let  no  one  suppose  that,  in  deciding 
this  great  question,  our  system  will  stop  at  mere  consolidation 
— it  is  but  a  stage  in  the  certain  progress  to  military  despotism, 
and  that  the  most  odious  and  oppressive;  as,  in  proportion  to 
the  independent,  free  spirit  of  the  people,  must  be  the  sternness 
of  the  despotism  necessary  to  hold  them  in  subjection.  But  two 
modes  of  political  existence  can  long  endure  in  our  country;  the 
one  that  formed  by  the  framers  of  our  admirable  constitution,  a 
federal  system,  uniting  free  and  independent  states  in  a  bond  of 
union  for  mutual  advantages,  and  to  be  preserved  by  the  con- 
curring assent,  of  the  parts— or  a  government  of  the  sword.  The 
choice  is  before  us. 

Mr.  C.  said  that  he  had  drawn  the  resolutions  which  he  was 
about  to  propose,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  principles  of 
this  bill  distinctly  before  the  senate;  and  that  he  had  accompa- 
nied them  with  the  few  remarks  which  he  had  made,  with  a 
view  of  calling  the  solemn  attention  of  if  members  to  the  mighty 
consequences  which  he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  involved 
in  its  passage.  He  conceived  it  to  be  impossible  to  adopt  the 
resolutions  and  to  pass  the  bill,  and  that  it  was  equally  impossi- 
ble to  deny  the  facts  on  which  they  rest,  or  reject  the  conclu- 
sions deduced  therefrom. 

[Mr.  C.  then  moved  the  resolutions  which  appeared  in  this 
paper  on  the  26th  ult.] 
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$Cf-The  editor  has  again  been  absent' — 'and  many  mat- 
ters, requiring  his  personal  attention,  have  been  laid  over 
—for  the  present;  but,  having  returned  from  Washing- 
ton, will  exert  himself  to  bring  up  the  lee-way  that  has 
been  latterly  made. 

Our  full  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  congress,  may 
give  some  idea  of  the  probable  fate  of  certain  great  mea- 
sures now  depending  before  that  body.  As  to  the  tariff, 
the  abominable  bill  reported  by  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  has  been  so  mangled  in  committee  of  the 
whole  that  it  is  "neither  one  tiling  nor  the  other,"  and 
would  hardly  obtain  20  votes,  in  the  shape  which  it  has 
assumed.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion — that  neither  the 
original  bill,  nor  as  it  has  been,  or  can  be,  amended,  un- 
less radically  changed  in  its  original  principles,  will  pass 
at  the  present  session.  It  certainly  should  not — the  sub- 
ject is  too  grave  and  important  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
hasty  and  ignorant  manner  proposed;  and  time  is  not 
allowed  for  that  cool  investigation  and  close  knowledge 
of  facts,  which  questions  so  interesting  ought  to  obtain: 
for,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  terror  of  South  Carolina  may 
influence  instant  action  upon  it — a  well  founded  appre- 
hension, that  the  national  independence  may  be  surren- 
dered, or  the  union  shaken  to  its  centre,  on  the  other, 
is  seriously  entertained.  The  new  proposition — that  the 
law  of  the  last  session  shall  remain  for  a  limited  time, 
until  its  effects  are  made  manifest  by  its  operations, 
as  well  upon  the  revenue  as  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country- — seems  the  only  one  which  can  be  safely 
adopted,  at  present;  and  we  think  that  it  might  be  accept- 
ed, by  both  parties,  with  better  prospects  ot  permanently 
settling  the  question  at  issue  than  the  bill  of  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means,  if  adopted  as  originally  reported 
to  the  house.  At  a  season  of  less  excitement — if  the 
party,  on  the  one  side,  will  agree  to  waive  its  claims  to 
an  abandonment  of  the  protective  system,  and  establish 
such  discriminations  in  the  duties  as  may  preserve  the 
mighty  interests  which  have  grown  up  on  the  faith  of  the 
government,  pledged  to  that  system — we  venture  to  say, 
on  behalf  of  the  other  party,  that  a  corresponding  spirit 
will  exist  to  investigate  the  grievances  complained  of, 
and  relieve,  as  far  as  practicable,  any  just  ground  taken 
by  the  people  of  the  south  against  protection.  But  the 
right  to  protect  the  industry  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  given  up,  without  also  giving  vp  the 
constitution. 

It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Clay,s  land-bill  would  pass  the 
house  of  representatives,  were  time  allowed  to  discuss  it. 
It  is,  on  various  accounts,  a  very  important  bill;  and,  if 
accepted  and  approved,  would  have  a  most  happy  influ- 
ence over  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  all  the  country. 

The  debate  on  the  bill  further  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection of  duties  on  imports,  is  still  going  on  in  the  se- 
nate. It  is  thought  that  this  bill  will  pass  that  body — next 
week:  but  its  fate  in  the  house,  as  well  because  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  close  of  the  session,  as  for  other 
reasons — we  think  rather  doubtful. 

Indeed — we  incline  to  a  belief  that  neither  of  the 
great  bills  mentioned  will  become  laws. 

But  we  have  not  time  to  add  to  these  remarks. 

{!(5-A  pretty  full  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the  house 
of  representatives  on  the  "bill  of  abomi nations,"  or  si/b- 
mission  bill,  concerning  the  tariff,  is  given.  The  reader 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that  some  important  questions 
were  decided  in  the  committee  of  the  whole  by  130  01 
140  members — seventy  or  eighty  being  absent  on  the  vote. 

Qr>»We  hare  given  up  a  considerable  space  to  the  re- 
cord of  certain  proceedings  at  Albany — belonging  to  the 
"signs  of  the  times." 

{)l>We  present  another  collection  of  nullijicatory  items 
—to  shew  "the  body  and  the  spirit"  of  "these  our  davs." 
Vol.  XL1I1— Sir.  26. 


{JCf-A  lengthy  account  of  proceedings  had  in  the  le- 
gislature of  Virginia,  on  "Federal  Relations"  is  insert- 
ed. We  have  recorded  the  materials  for  history — but 
with  less  confidence  than  usual  in  the  accuracy  of  them, 
because  of  the  mass  of  matter  presented;  and  some  of  the 
editors  appear  to  have  been  so  much  fatigued  with  telling 
their  readers  what  had  been  said,  that  they  seemed  to 
have  no  heart  to  state  clearly  what  has  been  done.  It  was 
a  most  difficult  matter  to  reconcile  things  with  things — 
abstract  notions  with  practical  operations!  But  it  is  not 
our  present  purpose  to  speculate  on  the  proceedings  re- 
ferred to.  We  have  yet  to  learn  the  result  of  the  mission 
of  the  state  of  Virginia  to  the  "sovereignty"  of  South 
Carolina.  Many  believe  that,  on  the  request  of  the  former, 
the  latter  will  be  induced  to  suspend  her  ordinance  until 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  congress;  but  the  Charles- 
ton "States'  Rights  and  Free  Trade  Evening  Post"  of 
February  first  announces  that,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from 
Washington,  "the  British  ship  Roger  Stewart,  captain 
Kerr,  from  Greenock,  and  the  Spanish  brig  Hermoso 
Habanero,  from  Havana,  have  been  brought  in  to  the 
roads  by  the  United  States  revenue  forces  in  the  harbor." 
The  editor  adds  that  this  act,  "if  followed  up,  must  bring 
the  general  government  in  collision  with  us," — meaning, 
we  presume,  the  nullifiers — the  Post  being  one  of  the 
leading  organs  of  that  party. 

And  we  have  also  other  accounts  which  shew  a  very 
hostile  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  nullifiers,  and  a  resolu- 
tion to  carry-out  their  projects.  The  ordinance  is  in 
force,  the  supreme  law  of  the  "nation;"  and  cannot  be 
suspeuded,  unless  by  the  power  which  established  it — ■ 
the  convention:  which  has  not  been  re-convened.  The 
oath  of  the  governor  is — to  give  that  ordinance  effect  on 
the  first  of  February;  and  the  late  resolutions  of  a  meet- 
ing of  individuals  at  Charleston,  recommending  a  non- 
enforcement  of  the  ordinance  until  after  the  3d  of  March 
ensuing,  we  should  think,  cannot  set  aside  the  obligation 
of  governor  Hayne.  Yet  we  earnestly  hope  that  some- 
thing may  take  place  to  reduce  the  temper  of  persons  in 
the  south,  and  bring  the  leading  men  to  a  pause. 

The  "Mercury,"  speaking  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  says — 

"If  this  bill  does  pass  congress,  South  Carolina  will 
secede;  and  it  might  with  propriety  be  entitled,   'a  bill 

TO    DISSOLVE    THE    UNION,'" 

The  following  "new  version"  appears  in  the  shape  of  a 
communication  in  the  "Richmond  Enquirer:" 

Didce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori — Sallnst. 

"He  knew  that  his  fellow  citizens  ivoidd go  even  to  the 
death  with  him  for  his  sugar. " 

[  Gov.  Hamilton's  speech. 

Maine.  Ether  Shepley  has  been  elected  a  senator  of 
the  United  States,  for  six  years — from  the  3rd  March 
next,  in  place  of  John  Holmes,  whose  period  of  service 
will  then  expire.  For  Mr.  Shepley  in  the  senate  14 — 
Mr.  Greenleaf  10 — for  Mr.  S.  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives 109,  Mr.  G.  60,  and  7  scattering. 

New  Hampshire.  At  the  last  session  of  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Haverhill,  from 
the  select  committee  to  ascertain  the  number  of  days  each 
member  has  been  absent  during  the  session,  reported  that 
the  "committee  did'nt  know,  and  the  members  woulcPnt 
tell."  [U.S.Gaz. 

Massachusetts.  Daniel  Webster  has  been  re-elected 
a  senator  of  the  United  States  for  six  years  from  the  3d 
of  March  next,  when  his  present  term  will  expire.  T  he 
vote  for  him  was  unanimous  in  the  senate,  and  he  receiv- 
ed 432  votes,  out  of  the  482  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. 

The  rsturns  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the 
ordnance,  ordnance  stores,  muskets,  and  military  equip- 
ments in  the  quarter  master  general's  department,  were 
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recently  communicated  to  the  legislature  by  the  go- 
vernor. It  appears  that  the  total  number  of  the  militia 
for  the  year  1832  was  46,786;  and,  exclusive  of  the  com- 
missioned officers,  of  44,472,  of  which  last  number  the 
cavalry  are  726,  artillery  2,694;  infantry  22,074,  and  light 
infantry  and  grenadiers  8,978.  Of  the  ordnance  belong- 
ing to  the  state  there  are  92  pieces  of  brass,  2  of  iron. 
There  are  also  15,277  muskets,  and  2,383  rifles. 

Rhode  Island.  A  slier  Robbins  has  been  re-elected  a 
senator  of  the  United  .States  for  six  years,  from  the  third 
ef  March  next,  when  his  present  term  of  service  expires. 

The  vote  was — for  Mr.  Robbins  41 — Elista  R.  Potter 
(Jackson),  25;  Dutee  J.   Pierce  (anti-mason)  12. 

An  order  of  notice  was  passed  by  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives of  Rhode  Island,  directing  the  several 
masonic  eorporations  to  appear  at  the  next  session,  to 
shew  cause  why  their  charters  should  not  be  forfeited. 
The  senate  concurred  as  respected  the  reference  of  the 
subject  to  the  next  session,  but  struck  out  the  order  of 
notice.  In  this  amendment  the  house  refused  to  concur, 
and  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  on  the  same  day 
prevented  any  further  action  on  the  subject.  A  protest 
av.-4S  presented  by  thirty  members  of  the  house  against 
the  election  of  Mr.  Robbins,  as  a  senator  in  congress, 
which  the  house  refused  to  receive.  It  is  stated,  that  Mr. 
Fenner  declines  being  longer  considered  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  governor. 

ViautosT.  Contrary  to  expectation,  a  choice  has  been 
made  of  representatives  to  the  next  congress  in  three  out 
of  the  five  districts  into  which  the  state  is  divided.  In 
these  three  districts  the  present  representatives,  Neman 
Allen,  William  iSlade  and  Jlilund  Hall,  are  re-elected. 

New  York.  The  surplus  monies  of  the  New  York 
canal  fund,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  ex- 
ceed three  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars!' — 'This  immense 
sum  is  loaned  out  on  interest  to  various  banks,  and  the 
monies  thus  collected  from  the  people  in  the  shape  of 
tolls,  excises  and  duties,  are  consequently  at  the  mercy 
of  these  institutions.  We  think  this  radically  wrong. 
We  reproach  no  one.  The  legislature  have  authorised 
this  fund  to  be  so  loaned  out;  but  we  are  sure  it  would  be 
safer  to  authorise,  or  rather  to  require  its  being  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  the  canal  stock  at  its  current  value, 
and  we  do  not  think  in  the  end  it  would  be  much,  if  at 
all,  more  costly.  Moreover,  there  are,  besides  the  risk, 
strong  objections  of  a  political  nature  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  such  a  fund  in  the  hands  of  public  functionaries, 
always  avowedly  chosen  on  party  grounds — and,  there- 
fore prone,  more  or  less,  in  their  loans,  to  consult  party 
interests.  [JV.  York  American. 

The  bank  safety  fund  amounts  to  $178,874  97,  and  se- 
veral banks  had  not  yet  paid  in  the  sums  due  from  them. 
The  total  sum  is  estimated  at  200,000  dollars.  On  the 
part  of  the  fund  invested  $1,707  21  had  been  received  for 
interest.  The  salaries  of  the  bank  commissioners  amount- 
ed to  $6,748  97. 

The  New  York  Gazette  says — We  learn  from  Albany, 
that  all  the  stock  of  the  bank  bills,  that  become  laws 
during  the  present  session  of  the  legislature,  is  to  be  sold 
at  auction,  and  the  amount  above  par  is  to  go  into 
the  state  treasury,  as  a  bonus;  and  that  any  stock  which 
sells  below  par,  vitiates  the  charter.  This  is  not  a  bad 
plan,  and  if  it  be  adopted  it  will  be  known  which  charter 
rests  upon  the  safest  foundation. 

Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge,  esq.  of  Dutchess  county,  has 
been  elected  a  senator  of  the  United  States  after  the 
3d  of  March  next,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Dudley,  whose 
period  of  service  will  then  expire.  Mr.  Tallmadge  is  a 
gentleman  of  great  respectability,  and  entirely  sound, 
we  believe,  as  to  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of 
protecting  the  national  industry. 

The  joint  committee  of  the  New  York  legislature,  on 
so  much  of  the  governor's  message  as  refers  to  South 
Carolina,  nullification  and  the  tarift,  have  made  their  re- 
port. The  following  are  the  resolutions  with  which  it 
concludes: 

Resolved,  (if  the  assembly  concur)  That  we  regard  the 
union  of  these  states  as  indispensable  to  their  prosperity 
and  happiness;  that  we  participate  fully  in  the  desire 
which  has  been  manifested  by  the  president  to  restore 


harmony  and  conciliate  affection  amongst  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  by  a  seasonable  and  equitable  modifi- 
cation of  the  tariff*— adapting  it  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  country;  that  we  approve  the  measures  he  has 
adopted  and  recommended  to  sustain  the  authority  and 
execute  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  that  the  go- 
vernment and  people  of  this  state  will  cordially  co-ope- 
rate with  him,  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  means  which 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  secure  those  objects. 

Resolved,  (if  the  assembly  concur)  That  the  governor 
be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  report 
and  resolutions  to  the  executive  of  the  state  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, and  to  the  executives  of  the  other  states  respec- 
tively, to  the  end  that  they  may  be  communicated  to  the 
legislatures  thereof,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  of  our  sena- 
tors and  representatives  in  congress. 

Maryland.  Joseph  Kent,  esq.  for  many  years  a  re- 
presentative in  congress,  from  this  state,  and"  recently  go- 
vernor, has  been  elected  a  senator  of  the  United  States 
for  six  years  from  the  3rd  of  March  next,  when  gen. 
Smith's  period  of  service  will  expire.  For  Mr.  Kent  61, 
gen.  Smith  25. 

In  the  house  of  delegates,  January  16th,  it  was,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Johnson, 

Ordered,  That  the  committee  on  the  colored  popula- 
tion be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  and  prac- 
ticability of  designating  some  future  day,  beyond  which 
all  slaves,  who  may  be  born  in  this  state  after  that  period, 
shall  be  free  upon  arriving  at  a  given  age,  and  upon  con- 
dition not  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  this  state;  but 
shall  be  removed  to  Africa,  or  some  other  place  of  safety, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  ma)-  be  provid- 
ed for  by  law,  and  make  report  to  this  house. 

Virginia.  We  rejoiee  to  see  a  growing  disposition 
of  the  people  of  this  state  to  talk  less  and  do  more,  con- 
cerning internal  improvements.  The  citizens  of  Rich- 
mond have  decided,  285  to  8  votes,  that  it  is  expedient 
for  the  corporation  to  subscribe  400,000  dollars  to  the 
James  River  and  Kanawha  improvement. 

Joseph  Johnson  has  been  elected  a  representative  in 
the  present  congress,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  decease  of  P.  Doddridge.  [Mr.  J.  has  heretofore 
represented  the  same  district  in  congress.] 

North  Carolina.  The  North  Carolina  papers  state 
that  the  bill  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  the 
state  ei  the  Indian  territory  within  her  limits,  was  re- 
jected on  its  second  reading,  in  the  house  of  commons,  by 
a  vote  of  82  to  21. 

The  Raleigh  Register  furnishes  us  witli  some  of  the 
results  of  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  which 
has  just  ended.  Resolutions  were  adopted  by  both 
branches  of  the  assembly,  by  large  majorities,  denounc- 
ing the  doctrine  and  practice  of  nullification.  A  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  Mr.  Potts  some  days  before,  in  relation 
to  the  controversy  between  South  Carolina  and  the  gene- 
ral government,  which  deprecates  a  resort  to  force  by 
either  party,  was  taken  up  for  consideration,  towards  the 
close  of  the  session,  and,  after  discussion,  was,  on  Mr. 
Polk's  motion,  again  laid  on  the  table,  by  a  vote  of  73  to 
22.  Another  resolution  which  had  passed  the  senate,  re- 
questing South  Carolina  to  postpone  the  execution  of  her 
ordinance,  was  taken  up  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
laid  on  the  table  until  the  3d  Monday  in  November  next 
-—tantamount  to  rejection.  The  deliberations  of  the  ses- 
sion were  closed  with  the  greatest  harmony. 

A  law  has  been  passed  to  establish  a  new  state  bank. 

Georgia.  The  last  legislature  of  the  state  of  Georgia 
repealed  the  law  of  that  state  against  duelling.  No  oath 
is  now  required  either  by  the  principal  or  second,  on  tak- 
ing an  office,  that  they  have  never  been  in  any  way  con- 
cerned in  these  affairs  of  honor,  and  those  who  have  taen 
are  discharged  from  all  the  disabilities  thereby  incurred. 
Hereafter,  fighting  a  duel  shall  be  a  high  misdemeanor, 
punished,  on  conviction,  by  confinement  for  not  less  than 
four  nor  more  than  eight  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

Kentucky.  Tlie  establishment  of  a  state  bank  is 
warmly  urged.     A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Louisville  bank 
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of  Kentucky  has  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  by  a 
majority  of  12  votes. 

Ohio.  The  aggregate  of  the  militia  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
by  a  return  of  tiie  adjutant  general  of  that  state  on  the  8th 
of  January  last,  exhibits  the  number  of  17  divisions,  54 
brigades,  178  regiments,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers  ami  privates.  The  arms  belonging  to 
the  militia  are  reported  at  14,591  muskets,  and  18,550 
rifles. 

The  legislature  of  Ohio  has  authorised  the  capital  of 
the  Commercial  bank  of  Cincinnati  to  be  increased  from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000.  The  establishment  of  a  state 
bank  in  Ohio  is  considered  probable. 

Agreeably  to  the  report  of  the  auditor  of  the  slate  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature  at  their  present  session,  the  state 
of  Ohio  contains  16,613,390  acres  taxable  land,  valued  at 
$44,521,110 — town  lots  valued  with  improvements  at 
$10,492,302— 21 3,694  horses,  rated  at  $8,547,760—404,717 
cattle,  valued  at  $3,237,736 — merchants' and  brokers'  ca- 
pital and  money  at  interest  amounting  to  $7,296,122 — 
pleasure  carriages,  valued  at  $148,002.  The  whole  amount 
of  taxable  property  in  the  state  is  $74,243,032. 

Tkxxessee.  A  large  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Nash- 
ville and  its  vicinity  was  held  in  that  city  on  the  29th  ult. 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  "the  present  critical  state 
of  our  national  affairs."  William  Carroll,  governor  of 
the  state,  was  unanimously  called  to  preside.  A  pream- 
ble and  set  of  resolutions  were  adopted  without  a  dis- 
senting voice,  expressing  the  most  unequivocal  attach- 
ment to  the  union  and  the  constitution,  and  the  most  de- 
cided hostility  to  the  whole  South  Carolina  doctrine  and 
f>ractice.  Secession  was  also  condemned,  with  scarcely 
ess  strength  of  denunciation  than  nullification  itself. 
Secession  was  affirmed  to  be  "inconsistent"  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  constitution,  and  "revolutionary  in  its  charac- 
ter:" and  nullification  to  be — in  the  words  of  the  procla- 
mation— "incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  union, 
contradicted  expressly  by  the  letter  of  the  constitution, 
unauthorised  by  its  spirit,  inconsistent  with  every  princi- 
ple upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  destructive  of  the  great 
object  for  which  it  is  formed. " 

Indiana.  The  legislature  of  Indiana  lias  finally  passed 
the  bill  to  establish  a  state  bank — with  branches.  It 
is  supposed  it  will  go  into  operation  in  two  or  three 
months.  The  principal  bank  to  be  established  at  India- 
napolis, with  nine  branches,  to  be  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  state.  The  whole  capital  to  be  $1,440,000, 
one-half  to  be  taken  by  the  state,  the  other  by  individuals 
— the  charter  to  continue  27  years.  To  prevent  the  bank 
from  issuing  too  much  paper,  it  is  provided,  that  when- 
ever notes  to  double  the  amount  of  the  stock  has  been 
struck  off,  the  plates  are  to  be  destroyed. 

Alabama.  Governor  Gayle,  of  Alabama,  has  trans- 
mitted the  South  Carolina  ordinances,  &«.  to  the  legisla- 
ture, accompanied  by  a  special  message.  It  adds  to  the 
other  documents  the  president's  proelamation,  with  high 
commendation.  He  urges  the  "freemen  of  Alabama  to 
plant  themselves  on  their  glorious  union — on  its  preser- 
vation depend  their  liberties. "  No  proceedings  have 
been  yet  had  upon  the  message,  but  at  a  previous  date  a 
series  of  resolutions  had  been  adopted  on  the  same  sub- 
ject Nullification  was  deslared  to  be  "dangerous  in 
{>ractice,  unconstitutional  as  a  remedy,  revolutionary, 
eading  to  anarchy,  civil  discord,  and  finally  to  a  dissolu- 
tion ot  the  union" — by  a  vote  of  46  to  16. 

Missouri.  By  the  auditor's  report  of  December  15th, 
1832,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  lands  and  town  lots  as 
assessed  for  taxation,  in  1832,  was  $7,424,279,  of  which 
the  city  and  county  of  St.  Louis  held  2,716,664  dollars. 
The  value  of  personal  property,  including  slaves,  subject 
to  taxation,  was  8,363,480  dollars;  in  St.  Louis  city  and 
county  812,414  dollars.  Aggregate  of  real  and  personal 
property  15,787,759  dollars. 

(Personal  property,  which  is  always  assessed  far  under 
ks  true  value,  includes  only  slaves,  furniture,  watches, 
pleasure  carriages,  cattle,  horses,  &cc. ) 


The  whole  amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  state,  arising 
from  taxes  and  licenses,  kc.  was  $62,312  86;  of  which 
the  city  and  county  of  St.  Louis  paid  $18,507  90. 

[St.  Louis  Times. 

TWENTY  SECOND  CONGRESS— SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

On  the  30lh  ult.  Mr.  Smith  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to 
submit  to  the  senate  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  domestic  ex- 
changes of  the  United  States,  showing — 

1st.  The  amount  of  domestic  bills  purchased  by  the  bank  of 
the  United  Stales  mul  its  branches  during  the  year  1832,  with 
the  amount  of  premium  of  exchange  Ihereoa. 

2d.  The  amount  of  domestic  bills  collected  by  the  bank,  and 
its  branches,  but  not  purchased. 

3d.  The  amount  of  drafts  drawn  by  the  bank  and  its  branches 
on  each  other,  or  on  state  hanks  out  of  the  place  in  which  the 
bank  and  its  branches  respectively  are  situated,  with  the  amount 
of  premium  charged  thereon. 

4th.  The  amount  of  notes  of  the  hank  and  several  branches, 
received  at  the  hank  and  at  other  brandies,  than  those  from 
which  they  were  issued. 

5th.  The  amount  received  by  the  hank  and  its  branches,  of 
the  notes  of  the  state  banks  established  out  of  the  place  where 
such  bianehes  respectively  are  situated. 

This  resolution  lies  on  the  table  one  day. 

February  I.  The  senate,  after  the  usual  morning  business, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  further  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  duties  on  imports— and  Mr.  Bibb  concluded  his 
speech  against  it.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Frelin°fuiysen,  in 
reply— who  gave  way  at  3  o'clock,  for  a  motion  to  adjourn,  and 
the  senate  adjourned.  [Certain  remarks  made  by  Mr.  F.  drew 
an  explanation  from  Mr.  Calhoun.'] 

February  2.  Some  small  matters  being  disposed  of,  the  senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  provide  further  for  the 
collection  of  duties  on  imports,  and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  at  much 
length,  concluded  his  argument  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
was  postponed  to  Monday,  and  the  senate  spent  some  time  in 
executive  business,  and  then  adjourned. 

February  4.  Several  private  or  local  bills  were  passed,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  order  of  the  day,  and  Mr.  Brown 
spoke  against  the  bill,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Frclinghuysen.  The 
latter  made  an  explanation  of  a  point  or  two  in  which  he  had 
been  misrepresented,  and  the  senate  adjourned  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Holmes. 

February  5.     After  the  morning  business — 

Mr.  Holmes  supported  the  bill  further  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection of  duties  on  imports,  at  considerable  length;  and  having 
concluded;  Mr.  Tyler  obtained  the  floor,  but  gave  way  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brown,  who  said  that  he  had  never  denied  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  25th  section  [of  the  judiciary  act],  nor  de- 
fended nullification;  and  then,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tyler,  the 
senate  adjourned. 

February  6.  Mr.  Naudain  presented  certain  resolutions  of  the 
legislature  of  Delaware  in  reply  to  and  adverse  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  subject  of  a  conven- 
tion of  the  states;  which  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Grundy,  from  the  joint  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  , 
and  report  tlie  mode  of  examining  the  votes  lor  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  United  States,  reported  a  resolution  fixing 
on  Wednesday  next  as  the  day  for  counting  the  votes,  when  the 
senate  will  attend  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the 
examination  of  the  votes.  The  hour  appointed  for  the  proceed- 
ings is  1  o'clock.     The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Foot  presented  a  petition  from  citizens  of  Connecticut 
against  any  alteration  of  the  tariff,  proposed  by  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  house  of  representatives;  which  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  manufactures,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Several  bills  were  passed. 

The  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  to  change 
the  hour  for  oalling  the  special  order  from  one  o'clock  to  twelve 
o'clock  every  day,  being  taken  up, 

Mr.  Smith  opposed  the  resolution,  because  it  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  acting  on  many  private  bills  of  great  importance 
to  individuals. 

Mr.  Wilkins  said  his  reason  for  offering  the  motion  was  obvi- 
ous. The  bill  standing  as  a  special  order,  was  by  far  the  most 
important  bill  of  the  session,  and  his  object  wa3  to  gain  an  hour 
in  the  morning,  as  almost  every  senator  would  be  anxious  to  de- 
liver his  sentiments. 

Mr.  Grundy  seconded  the  views  of  the  senator  from  P*n"a.  He 
saw  no  hope' of  getting  through  the  debate  on  this  bill,  unless 
the  motion  should  be  adopted,  before  the  end  of  the  next  week. 

Mr.  Smith  said,  caute  qui  coute— talk  we  will— or  this  debate 
might  be  sooner  ended.     He  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 

MK  Wilkins  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  or- 

Tbe  question  was  taken,  and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Bibb,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton,  Foot,  For 

syth,  King,  Miller,  Moore,  Smith,  Tyler— 11. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bell,  Black,  Brown,  Buckner,  Dallas,  Lvv- 

ing  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Holmes,  Kane,  Knight,  Naudain, 
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Robbins,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Sprague,  Tipton,  White,  Wilkins, 
Wright— 21. 

The  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table  having  been  negatived,  the 
resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

After  other  business— which  will  sufficiently  appear  hereafter, 

Mr.  Buckner  moved  to  take  up  the  bill  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Cumberland  road  from  Vandalia  to  Jefferson;  which  was 
agreed  to— yeas  15,  nays  10. 

The  question  being  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Benton,  to  amend  by 
inserting  the  words,  to  provide  for  the  further  extension  of  the 
road  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  ordered,  the  question  was  taken, 
and  decided  in  the  negative — yeas  9,  nays  20. 

Mr.  Smith  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  "Jefferson, 
&c."  and  to  insert  the  words  "to  some  point  in  the  state  of 
Missouri." 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Buckner  and  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks, and  was  finally  rejected. 

The  hill  was  then  reported  without  amendment.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  then  ordered  on  the  engrossment  of  the  bill,  and 
the  question  being  taken,  it  was  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Chambers,  Clay,  Dallas, 
Ewing,  Hendricks,  Holmes,  Johnston,  Kane,  Poindext'er,  Rob- 
bins,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Wilkins 
—18. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Brown, Foot,  Forsyth,  Hill,  King, 
Kninht,  Miller,  Moore,  Naudain,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Smith,  Tyler, 
White— 16. 

So  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to  authorise 
the  purchase  of  the  private  stock  in  the  Louisville  and  Portland 
canal. 

Mr.  Hendricks  gave  an  exposition, at  some  length,  of  the  views 
which  operated  on  the  committee,  and  induced  them  to  report 
the  bill. 

Some  debate  took  place,  in  which  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Dallas 
and  Mr.  Poindexlcr  took  part;  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Smith, 
the  bill  was  laid  on  the  table  for  the  present. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  order  of  the  day — and  Mr. 
Tyler  pronounced  a  long  and  earnest  speech  concerning  state 
rights,  and  against  the  bill  reported  by  the  judiciary  committee: 
when,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Clayton,  the  senate  adjoured. 

HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  Feb.  1.     After  the  presentation  of  memorials,  &c. 

The  debate  on  Mr.  Wilde's  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  of 
the  house,  by  which  certain  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  on 
the  state  of  the  union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Adams  concluded  his  remarks  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Mcxandcr,  of  Ya.-replied. 

Mr.  Wayne  followed  in  opposition  to  the  motion;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by 

Mr.  Clayton,  of  Georgia. 

The  debate  was  near  being  concluded,  by  a  motion  from  Mr. 
Wickliffe  to  lay  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilde  upon  the  table,  by  una- 
nimous consent. 

Mr.  Adams  assented:  and  the  question  was  just  about  to  be 
put,  when 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mass.  expressed  his  dissent;  and  the  hour  hav- 
ing expired,  the  question  lies  over  until  to-morrow. 

The  house  then  passed  to  the  orders  of  the  day,  and  went  into 
committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Waynein  the  chair, on  the  tariff  bill. 

The  question  which  came  up  from  yesterday,  was  on  the 
amendments  proposed  by  Mr.  White,  of  New  York. 

The  first  amendment  offered  by  him,  was  in  the  first  section 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  White's  amendment  went  to  make  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  raw  wool,  and  on  twist  and  yam,  more  gradual,  so  as 
to  be  as  follows: 

35  per  cent,  till  2d  March,  1834 
30        do  do  1835 

25        do  do  1836 

20        do  thereafter  (a  permanent  duty). 

Mr.  Root  of  New  York,  thought  the  protection  on  wool  not 
sufficiently  high.  And,  after  a  speech  explanatory  of  his  views, 
moved  to  amend  Mr.  White's  amendment,  so  as  to  make  the 
duty  40  per  cent,  till  the  2d  March,  1835,  intending  afterwards  to 
raise  the.  rate,  for  1831,  to  50  per  cent,  and  then  decrease  the 
duty  gradually. 

The  question  being  put  on  this  amendment,  the  votes  were— 
ayes  61,  noes  60.  The  chair  voting  in  the  negative  produced  a 
tie.     So  the  amendment  was  lost. 

The  question  recurring  on  Mr.  White's  amendment. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Stewart,  in  which  he  insisted 
that  25  or  20  per  cent,  on  wool  was  no  protection,  and  that  as 
the  duty  was  merely  for  revenue,  he  preferred  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Burs.es  followed,  and  further  illustrated  the  same  view. 

Mr.  Root  then  moved  another  amendment,  so  as  to  insert  45 
per  ct.  instead  of  40,  as  he  had  before  proposed  for  the  year  1834. 

Mr.  Polk  opposed  the  motion. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mass.  inquired  if  Mr.  R.  intended  also  to  raise 
the  duty  on  woollens. 

Mr.  Root  replied  in  the  negative. 

After  some  further  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Hoffman. 
Everett,  of  Vt.  and  Jenifer  took  part, 

Mr.  Root's  amendment  was  negatived— ayes  18,  noes  not 
counted. 


Mr.  Everett,  of  Vermont,  then  moved  to  amend  the  amend-    . 
ment  of  Mr.  White,  so  as  to  restore  the  protective  duty  of  the 
act  of  last  year  on  wool,  viz:  4  cents  per  lb.  and  40  per  cent,  ad 
valorem;  which  was  agreed  to:  ayes  87,  noes  67. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  Mr.  White's  amendment,  as 
thus  amended  by  Mr.  H.  Everett, 

Mr.  Polk  warmly  remonstrated  against  its  adoption,  as  going, 
in  substance,  to  declare  that  the  house  would  do  nothing  in  the 
way  of  compromise,  but  would  insist  on  retaining  the  protecting 
duties  as  they  were  at  present  in  force. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  contended  that  the  wool  interest  had  suffered 
most  in  the  bill  of  last  session,  and  ought  now  not  to  be  forsaken. 
Mr.  Cambreleng  referred  to  great  speculations  which  had  ta- 
ken place  in  wool,  and  to  competition  between  the  wool  growers 
and  the  manufacturers,  in  consequence  of  the  duty  being  raised 
by  a  former  act.    If  the  amendment  should  be  adopted,  lie  should 
consider  it  as  indication  that  no  bill  was  to  pass — and  that  we 
were  to  have  war  between  the  north  and  south. 

Mr.  Beardsley,  of  N.  York,  now  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Everett,  so  as  to  limit  it  to  the  first  year,  and  then 
to  decrease  the  duty  successively  by  one  cent  each  year,  in  the 
specific  duty,  and  5  per  cent,  in  the  ad  valorem  duty,  as  follows: 
4  cents  specific,  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  till  2d  March,  1834 
3  cents,  and  35  per  cent.         ------        1835 

2  cents,  and  30  percent.    -------    1836 

1  cent,  and  25  per  cent,  thereafter,  (as  permanent  duty). 
This  amendment  was  carried — ayes  8G,  noes  69. 
The   question   being   put  on  Mr.  Everett's  amendment,   as 
amended  by  Mr.  Beardsley,  it  wa3  rejected—  ayes  72,  noes  73. 

Mr.  White's  first  amendment  was  then  adopted  without  alter- 
ation.   Leaving  the  duty  on  wool  at 

35  per  cent,  till  2d  March,  1834 

30 1835 

25     -----        -       1836 

20  thereafter,  (permanent). 
The  question  was  next  put  on  Mr.  White's  second  amend- 
ment, which  is  to  the  third  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  White's  amendment  made  the  reduction  more  gradual, 
as  follows: 

30  dollars  till  2d  March  1834 

25 1835 

20 1836 

And  then  15  permanent. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to— ayes  66,  noes  64. 
The  question  next  came  up  on  the  third  amendment,  which 
is  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  makes  this  resolution  more  gradual,  as  fol- 
lows: 

40  per  cent,  till  2d  March,  1834 

35  do  1835 

30  do  1836 

25  thereafter  (permanent). 
Mr.  Stewart  proposed  to  amend  this  amendment  so  as  to  re- 
store the  provisions  of  the  act  of  last  year— leaving  the  duty  50 
per  cent. 
This  was  negatived — yeas  75,  nays  89. 

Mr.  White's  amendment  was  then  agreed  to — yeas  76,  nays  73. 
Mr.  White's  next  amendment  was  in  the  eighth  and  niutli  sec 

e  bill. 
Mr.  White  proposed  to  strike  out  both  of  these  sections,  and 
insert  a  provision  laying  a  duty  on  cotton  goods  of 
30  per  cent,  till  2d  March,        1834 
25  do  1835 

20  thereafter  (permanent). 
Mr.  Scrnmcs,  of  Md.  moved  to  amend  this  amendment  so  as 
to  leave  the  duty  permanent  at  30  per  cent.    After  some  remarks 
from  the  mover,  this  amendment  was  rejected  without  a  count. 
Mr.  Pcarce,  of  Rhode  Island,  then  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  White,  so  as  to  make  the  duty 
On  undyed  cotton  7£  cents  the  square  yard; 
Dyed  cottons  8J  cents;  except  twist,  yarn  and  thread,  (which 
were  to  be  left  as  by  the  tariff  of  1824); 
On  nankeens  direct  from  China,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
Stamped  floor  cloth  43  cents  the  square  yard; 
Other  floor  cloth  12^  cent*; 
Matting  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem;     . 

(The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to  restore  the  above 
duties  as  by  the  act  of  last  year). 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Howard,  of  Maryland,  this  amendment  was 
divided— and  the  question  taken  first  on  the  cottons. 
Mr.  Vinton  moved  to  rise.     Negatived— yeas  72,  nays  75. 
The  first  part  of  Mr.  Pearce's  amendment  was  then  rejected 
— yeas  68,  nays  73. 
The  second  part  followed  without  a  count. 
Mr.  Stewart  moved  to  amend  Mr.  White's  amendment  so  as  to 
leave  the  duty  on  cottons  permanent  at  30  per  cent.;  and  to 
6trike  out  "silk,"  as  a  material. 

The  motion  was  negatived— yeas  63,  nays  78. 
The  committee  then  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 
Saturday,  Feb.  2.     After  the  further  consideration  and  debate 
of  Mr.  Wilde's  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  for  printing  certain 
resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  &c.     Mr.   W. 
withdrew  his  motion. 

Other  morning  business  being  disposed  of— the  house,  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  r«sumed  the  consideration  of  the  tariff  bill. 
Mr.  .Ipplcton,  of  Massachusetts,  now  moved  to  amend  the 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  White,  of  New  York,  to  the  original 
bill  in  its  eighth  and  ninth  sections. 
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[The  bill  proposes  on  cottons  costing  25  cents  the  square 
yard,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent,  until  March  1834,  and 
then  a  permanent  duty  of  20  per  cent.;  and  on  all  other  cottons 
25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  until  March,  1834,  and  then  20  per  cent, 
permanent. 

Mr.  White's  amendment  proposed  to  make  the  reduction 
more  gradual,  aa  Ibllows:  30  per  cent,  'till  March,  1834,  25  per 
cent,  'till  March,  1835,  and  then  20  per  cent,  permanent. 

Mr.  Appleton's  amendment  put  the  duty  at  20  per  cent,  per- 
manent, and  added  a  proviso  that  on  plains  there  should  be  a 
square  yard  duty  of  7|  cents  till  March,  1834,  and  then  6  cents 
permanent;  and  on  calicoes  a  square  yard  duty  of  8J  cents  till 
March,  1834,  and  then  8  cents  permanent.] 

The  debate  on  this  amendment  was  resumed  and  continued 
until  the  time  of  adjournment  of  the  house  (about  sunset), 
without  any  question  being  taken  thereon. 

Monday,  Feb.  4.  The  usual  morning  business  being  disposed 
of— the  house  again  went  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Ward,  of  New  York,  addressed  the  committee  in  support 
of  the  bill. 

Ha  was  followed  by  Mr.  Wardwell,  of  New  York,  on  the  op- 
posite side.     Some  remarks  of  Mr.  W.  brought  up 

Mr.  Wilde,  of  Georgia,  who  further  explained  a  speech  which 
he  had  formerly  made,  and  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 
generally  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Leavitt,  of  Ohio,  next  obtained  the  floor,  and  spoke  in 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  declined  making  a  speech  on  the  bill.  He  said 
he  would  explain  his  course  to  his  constituents  in  the  form  of  a 
circular,  on  his  return  home;  and  in  the  mean  while  remonstrat- 
ed with  the  committee  on  the  delay  of  public  business,  by  end- 
less discussion  on  general  principles  involved  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Drayton  fully  concurred  in  these  remarks.  He  had  de- 
sired to  reply  to  some  of  the  speeches  in  favor  of  Mr.  Appleton's 
amendment,  but  would  waive  that  purpose,  and  hoped  other 
gentlemen  would  follow  the  example. 

Mr.  Jldams  now  made  the  motion,  concerning  which  he  had 
some  days  since  given  notiee,  viz:  to  strike  out  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  bill.  He  supported  the  motion  by  a  speech,  in 
which  he  entered  at  large  into  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  and 
the  right  of  the  different  interests  in  the  union  to  the  protection 
of  the  government:  insisting  that  if  it  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  great  hue  rests  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  in  the  north- 
ern and  middle  states,  those  states  might  with  justice  insist  that 
the  protection  now  enjoyed  by  the  interests  of  the  south,  and  by 
those  of  commerce  and  navigation,  should  in  like  manner  be 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  Jenifer  hoped  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  either  be  withdrawn  or  rejected,  until  the  bill 
should  have  been  further  amended. 

Mr.  Barringer  replied,  with  warmth,  to  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Adams,  deprecating  any  step  that  should  go  at  once  to  test  the 
strength  and  existence  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Burges  followed,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  stated 
that  he  had  a  resolution,  which  he  wished  to  offer,  limiting  the 
operation  of  the  bill  of  last  session  to  eight  years. 

Mr.  Drayton,  of  South  Carolina,  replied  to  Mr.  Adams,  in  a 
strain  of  great  warmth,  as  having  introduced  topics  that  must 
inevitably  excite  the  most  hostile  and  even  furious  passions. 
He  examined  the  positions  which  he  understood  to  have  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  which  he  condemned,  as  worse  than 
nullification  itself. 

Mr.  Jldams  denied  that  Mr.  Drayton  had  justly  represented 
his  argument. 

Mr.  Drayton  replied,  and  Mr.  Mams  was  about  to  reply,  when 
Mr.  Patton  having  obtained  the  floor,  gave  way  for  a  motion 
by  Mr.  E.  Everett,  for  the  riiing  of  the  committee. 
The  committee  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 
Tuesday,  Feb.  5.    The  morning  business  having  been  gone 
through,  the  house  then  passed  to  the  orders  of  the  day,  and 
again  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state 
of  the  union,  Mr.  Wayne  in  the  chair,  and  resumed  the  consider- 
ation of  the  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Patton,  of  Virginia,  who  had  the  floor,  having  yesterday 
moved  for  the  rising  of  the  committee,  addressed  the  committee 
until  near  three  o'clock,  in  support  of  the  bill,  and  particularly 
in  reply  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Adams,  yesterday. 

The  question  now  coming  up  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Adams, 
to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Taylor  made  a  question  of  order  as  to  the  possibility  of 
reporting  a  bill  to  the  house  with  amendments,  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  had  bopn  stricken  out. 

The  chair  decided  the  motion  of  Mr.  Adams  to  be  in  order, 
and  cited  instances  where  bills  had  been  reported  in  the  like 
circumstances. 

The  question  was  accordingly  put,  and  the  vote  taken  by  tel- 
lers, stood  as  follows — Ayes  68,  Noes  86. 

So  the  committee  refused  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause. 
Mr.  Appleton's  amendment,  proposing  a  square  yard  duty  on 
cottons,  next  came  up,  and  was  rejected— ayes  70,  noes  80. 

Mr.   Howard  moved  another  in  a  different  form,  leaving  the 
ad  valorem  duty  at  25,  and  next  year  at  20  per  cent.;  and  adding 
a  specific  duty  on   plains  of  25  cents  per  square  yard,  on  un- 
bleached thread,  &c.  50  cents  per  lb.,  and  colored  yarn  75  cents. 
After  some  discussion  this  amendment  was  negatived. 


Mr.  Wickliffe  proposed  to  graduate  the  reduction  on  cottons, 
so  as  to  put  the  duty  at  35  per  cent.,  then  at  30,  and  then  at  25 
per  cent,  permanent. 
This  was  negatived— ayes  38,  noes  not  counted. 
Mr.  Beardsley  moved  to  put  the  duty  at  40  per  cent,  then  35, 
and  leave  it  permanent  at  30.     This  abo  was  ncatived. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  Mr.  White's  amendment,  which 
fixes  the  duty  at  30  per  cent,  then  at  25— and  leaves  it  perma- 
nent, after  1836,  at  20  per  cent.,  and  carried  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  chairman — ayes,  69,  noes  69.     • 

Mr.  Jenifer  moved  to  reduce  all  the  duties  on  iron  one-half. 
Negatived. 

He  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  substitute  a  provision  that  the  existing  duty  on  all  articles 
should  remain  till  March,  1834,  after  which  they  should  suffer  a 
gradual  reduction  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  annually  until  the 
revenue  should  be  reduced  to  15  millions  of  dollars. 
This  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Denny  moved  to  reinstate  the  duties  on  iron  in  the  bill  of 
1832.     Negatived. 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Mass.  moved  to  amend  the  bill  in  the  section 
respecting  tarred  cordage,  so  as  to  leave  the  duty  at  tour  cent?. 
This  amendment  was  agreed  to— yeas  77,  nays  48. 
He  offered  another,  leaving  untarred  cordage  at  five  cents; 
which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Marshall  moved  to  put  hemp  at  $38  till  1834,  and  then  at 
$30.    Negatived. 

Mr.  Jewett  moved  to  strike  out  the  section  in  relation  to  salt. 
Negatived. 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Mass.  moved  to  strike  out  the  section  in  relation 
to  olive  oil.    Agreed  to— yeas  86. 

Mr.  Jhrie  moved  to  raise  the  duty  on  linseed,  hempseed  and 
rapeseed,  as  by  the  act  of  1832.     Negatived. 

Mr.  Pearce  moved  to  reduce  the  duty  on  molasses  from  four 
cents  to  one  cent.    Negatived. 

Mr.  Root  moved  to  amend  the  duty  on  silks,  by  abolishing  the 
discrimination  between  silks  from  India  and  those  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  France. 

This  motion  gave  rise  to  a  considerable  debate,  in  which 
Messrs.  Root,  Ingersoll,  Wickliffe,  Wilde,  Ellsworth,  E.  Everett, 
Jarvis  and  Clay,  took  part.  The  result  was,  that  the  duty  in 
the  bill  was  postponed  until  March,  1834. 

Mr.  Jarvis  wished  to  put  the  duty  ou  all  silks  at  10  per  cent. 
Negatived. 

Mr.  E.  Everett  moved  to  put  India  silks  at  ten  per  cent,  and 
admit  all  others  free.     Negatived. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  to  strike  out  the  whole  section 
in  relation  to  silks,  finally  prevailed— yeas  75,  nays  69. 
The  committee  then  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  6.    Among  the  other  morning  business — 
Mr.  S}>eight,  from  the  joint  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, reported  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  two  houses  shall  assemble  in  the  chamber 
of  the  house  of  representatives  on  Wednesday  the  13ih  day  of 
February,  1833.  at  1  o'clock;  that  one  person  be  appointed  teller 
on  the  part  of  the  senate,  and  two  persons  be  appointed  tellers  on 
the  part  of  the  house,  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  for  president 
and  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  as  they  shall  be  declar- 
ed; that  the  result  shall  be  delivered  to  the  president  of  the  se- 
nate, who  shall  announce  to  the  two  houses,  assembled  as  afore- 
said, the  state  of  the  vote  and  the  person  or  persons  eluded,  if 
it  shall  appear  that  a  choice  hath  been  made  agreeably  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States;  which  annunciation  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  declaration  of  the  person  or  persons  elected, 
and,  together  with  a  list  of  the  votes,  shall  be  entered  on  the 
journals  of  the  two  houses. 

The  said  resolution  was  read  and  agreed  to  by  the  house. 
Mr.  Howard,  by  leave,  presented  a  memorial  of  refiners  of 
sugar  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  praying 
that  the  duties  on  clayed  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States 
may  be  taken  off;  which  memorial  was  referred  to  the  commit' 
tee  of  the  whole  house  to  which  is  committed  the  bill  to  reduce 
and  otherwise  alter  the  duties  on  imports. 

The  joint  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Wickliffe,  in  reference  to 
the  claim  of  gen.  George  Rogers  Clarke,  of  Virginia,  came  up; 
and  excited  a  very  animated  debate,  in  which  the  resolution 
was  warmly  advocated  by  the  mover,  and  Mr.  Bouldin,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  earnestly  opposed  by  Messrs.  Barstow  and  Root, 
the  latter  of  whom  moved  the  reference  of  the  resolution  to  the 
committee  on  revolutionary  claims— on  which  he  asked  the  yeas 
and  nays— the  house  refused  to  order  them— and  the  resolution 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  its  third  reading—  98  to  56. 

Mr.  H.  Everett  asked  the  consent  of  the  house  to  oner  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  reason  why  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
had  not  furnished  the  exhibit  of  the  comparative  results  of  tha 
tariff  bills  of  1816,  18,24,28,32,  and  the  bill  now  before  the  house, 
Mr.  Polk  objecting, 

Mr.  Everett  moved  to  suspend  the  rule. 

Mr.  Clay  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays;  which,  being  taken, 
resulted  as  follows:  yeas  79,  navs  76. 

Two  thirds  not  having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  rule  was 
not  suspended,  and  the  resolution  could  not  be  offered. 

The  house  then  once  more  went  into  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  tariff  bill. 

The  question  being  on  Mr.  Ihne's  motion  to  lay  a  protecting 
duty  upon  slates,  it  was  negatived. 

Mr.  H.  Everett  moved  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  coppe- 
ras; which  was  agreed  to— yeas  58,  nays  55, 
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Mr.  Evans,  of  Maine,  offered  an  amendment  restoring  to  pa- 
per ot  all  kinds  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  was  imposed  by  the  ta- 
riff of  1824. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Verplanck,  in  which  he  stated 
that  it  was  his  purpose  to  move  a  general  provision  covering  the 
stocks  now  on  hand,  in  this  and  other  branches  of  manufacture, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to — yeas  72,  nays  66. 

Mr.  Danny  moved  an  amendment  which  went  to  restore  to 
cut  glass  the  duties  of  the  tariff  of  1821,  viz:  3  cents  a  pound 
specific,  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Tin.-  motion  was  sustained  a  good  deal  at  length  by  Mr.  Den- 
ny, Mr.  E.  Everett  and  Mr.  Reed,  of  Mass.  who  stated  the  rapid 
increase  and  prosperous  state  of  the  manufacture,  and  its  need 
of  protection  against  a  British  bounty. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  denied  that  any  such  bounty  existed. 

The  amendment  was  carried— yeas  72,  nays  60. 

Mr.  Ashley  moved  an  amendment  giving  to  lead  the  same  pro- 
tection it  had  received  under  the  act  of  1828. 

fie  went  into  a  history  of  the  rise  of  this  branch  of  business, 
and  the  decrease  of  price  produced  by  the  protecting  duty. 

The  amendment  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Watmough,  Horn 
and  Wing,  and  opposed  by  Messrs.  Verplanck  and  Wilde.  It 
was  then  carried— yeas  67,  nays  49. 

Mr.  Denny  proposed  a  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  white  lead; 
which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Denny  moved  to  restore  to  window  glass  the  protection  of 
the  law  of  1824,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Denny  moved  the  same  thing  in  respect  to  bottles,  vials 
and  demijohns — which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Verplanck  moved  to  amend  the  miscellaneous  section  of 
the  bill,  which  provides  that  on  articles  not  enumerated,  there 
shall  be  a  specific  or  advalorem  duty,  as  at  present,  according 
as  one  or  the  other  should  be  lowest,  by  deferring  its  operation 
until  March  1834,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Huntington  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole  of  this  section, 
as  embracing  a  multitude  of  branches  of  manufactures  which 
would  be  injured  by  it. 

Mr.  E.  Everett  supported  the  motion  with  earnestness,  as  co- 
vering unknown  ground,  and  certain  of  giving  rise  to  endless 
litigation. 

Mr.  Polk  replied,  and  defended  the  clause  as  being  much  like 
one  in  the  act  of  last  year:  the  committee  had  been  told  at  the 
treasury  that  it  would"  be  attended  with  little  or  no  difficulty. 

Mr.  H.  Everett  objected  to  voting  in  the  dark:  it  had  been  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  doing  so  that  he  had  wished  to  get  the 
(information  sought  in  his  call  upon  the  treasury,  which  had  not 
been  answered. 

Mr.  Vinton  thought  this  provision  of  the  bill  unconstitutional, 
because  it  would  occasion  different  duties  in  different  ports  of 
.the  union  on  the  same  article. 

The  question  being  put,  the  yeas  were  74,  the  nays  74. 

The  chair  voting  in  the  negative,  the  section  was  not  stricken 
out. 

Mr.  E.  Everett  introduced  a  proviso  excepting  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  bill  a  list  of  chemicals;  which  was  carried — yeas 
75,  nays  67. 

Mr.  Horn  moved  an  amendment  which  went  to  repeal  the 
duties  laid  by  the  act  of  1832  on  articles  of  hardware. 

This  motion  gave  rise  to  a  debate  in  which  the  amendment 
was  advocated  by  Messrs.  Horn,  Polk  and  Drayton;  and  oppos- 
ed by  Messrs.  Huntington,  Denny,  Ingersoll,  E.  Everett,  H.  Eve- 
rett and  Watmough. 

The  amendment  was  finally  negatived — yeas  48,  nays  59. 

Mr.  Sutherland  moved  to  protect  the  article  of  ready  made 
clothing  as  by  the  act  of  1828,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Scmtnes  moved  to  exempt  certain  paints,  manufactured 
extensively  at  Baltimore  and  elsewhere,  from  the  effect  of  the 
bill;  winch  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Root  now  moved  to  amend  the  duties  on  wool,  so  as  to 
fix  them  at  50  per  cent,  till  1834;  40  per  cent,  till  1835;  and  then 
at  30  per  cent,  permanent  duty. 

This  amendment  was  rejected,  yeas  47,  nays  54— (no  quorum 
having  voted,  the  question  was  again  put,  and  the  vote  stood, 
yeas  58,  nays  64). 

Mr.  Beardsley  tried  a  different  amendment  on  the  same  clause, 
putting  the  duty  on  wool  at  40  per  cent,  till  1834;  35  per  cent, 
till  1835;  30  per  cent,  till  1836;  25  per  cent,  permanent.  This 
amendment  was  adopted — yeas  74. 

Mr.  Beardsley  moved  to  strike  out  the  clause  which  reduces 
the  duty  on  cottons  to  20  per  cent,  after  1834. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Beardsley  moved  to  amend  the  duties  on  woollens,  so  as 
to  put  them  at  50  per  cent,  till  1834;  45  per  cent,  till  1835;  40  per 
cent,  till  1836;  35  per  cent,  permanent.     This  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Howard  moved  to  put  the  duty  on  fossil  salt  at  5  cents  till 
March,  1834,  and  then  at  2  cents. 

This  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate  in  which  the  quality  of 
the  salt  made  in  Eastport,  in  Maine,  (the  only  manufactory  of 
the  article),  was  discussed,  as  also  the  extent  of  capital  employ- 
ed, and  whether  owned  by  British  or  American  citizens:  docu- 
ments wpre  quoted  on  both  sides,  and  the  policy  of  encouraging 
an  article  which  competed  with  the  salt  made  from  water  in 
various  parts  of  the  union,  was  warmly  argued. 

The  amendment  was  warmly  resisted  by  Messrs.  Jarvis,  Bates 
and  Jivderson,  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  McKennan,  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  advocated  by  Messrs.  Howard,  Ellsworth,  Sutherland  and 
Rccd,  of  Massaclras< 


It  was  finally  amended  by  Mr.  Reed,  so  as  to  fix  the  duty  on 
fossil  suit  at  one-third  that  on  other  salt:  and  in  this  form  it  was 
agreed  to — ayes  66,  noes  63. 

Mr.  Watmough  moved  to  restore  the  duty  fixed  by  the  act  of 
1S32,  on  carpets,  carpeting*,  flannels,  bockings,  and  baizes:  he 
briefly  sustained  the  motion,  which  was  further  supported  by 
Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  E.  Everett.  It  was  then 
carried — ayes  64,  noes  58. 

Mr.  Watmough  moved  a  further  amendment  including  in  the 
bill  "patent  floor  cloths,  and  oil  cloths  of  every  description," 
(under  the  duty  of  40  per  cent.) 

This  also  was  carried — yeas  93,  nays  63. 

Mr.  H.  Everett  now  moved  to  strike  from  the  bill  the  whole  of 
the  sections  containing  the  duties  on  wool  and  woollens,  and 
restoring  the  protection  of  1832. 

Mr.  Wilde  moved  that  the  committee  rise:  but  the  motion  fail- 
ed— yeas  55,  nays  56. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Everett's  motion,  and 
negatived — yeas  66,  nays  69. 

Mr.  Wardwell,  of  New  York,  now  moved  to  raise  the  duties 
on  spirits  as  follows: 

1st  and  2d  proof,  from  18  cents,  as  in  the  bill,  to  35  cents;  3d 
proof  21  to  40;  4th  proof  26  to  45;  5th  proof  30  to  50;  over  5th 
proof  36  to  55  cents. 

The  amendment  was  negatived— yeas  59,  nays  62. 

Mr.  Pendleton,  of  New  York,  moved  to  strike  out  "and  worst- 
ed" from  the  35  per  cent,  duty,  and  put  on  worsted  yarn  costing 
40  cents  a  pound,  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

This  was  carried,  yeas  68,  nays  52. 

Mr.  Barringer  moved  an  amendment  in  the  section  on  cot- 
tons, which,  owing  to  the  confusion  which  prevailed,  could  not 
be  distinctly  understood. 

Mr.  Watmough  moved  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  manufactures 
of  marble. 

Mr.  H.  Everett  added  "and  marble." 

Thus  amended,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Coke  now  moved  that  the  committee  rise  and  report  the 
bill,  but  the  motion  was  pronounced  out  of  order  at  present. 

Mr.  Russell,  of  Ohio,  now  moved  to  strike  out  all  of  the  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  as  a  substitute,  that  the  law 
of  July,  1832,  should  be  and  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue 
until  the  3d  of  March,  1841. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  said  this  question  was  new  and  important;  and, 
to  allow  time  for  its  consideration,  he  moved  that  the  committee 
rise.  He  withdrew  the  motion  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Polk,  who 
urged  the  committee  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  and  report 
the  bill. 

The  motion  to  rise  was  now  renewed,  and  prevailed.. 

The  committee  rose  accordingly;  and  the  house  then  adjourn- 
ed.   

THURSDAY'S    PROCEEDINGS. 

(fr^-The  late  arrival  of  our  papers,  and  a  general  pressure  of 
business,  in  the  mechanical  department,  prevents  us  from  only 
saying— 

That  Mr.  Clayton  held  the  floor  of  the  senate  on  the  7th,  in 
an  able  speech  in  favor  of  the  bill  from  the  judiciary  committee. 
Several  other  gentlemen  made  a  few  remarks.  A  motion  to  post- 
pone *he  further  consideration  of  the  bill  was  decided  as  follows: 
-  Messrs.  Black,  Brown,  Calhoun,  Forsyth,  Holmes, 
'.iiler,  Moore,  Poindexter,  Rives,  Robinson,  Smith,  Ty- 
ler, Waggaman — 14. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Bell,  Clay,  Dallas, Dudley, Ewing,  Foot,  Fre- 
linghuysen,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Kane,  Knight,  Naudain, 
Prentiss,  Robbins,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tipton, 
Tomlinson,  Webster,  White,  Wilkins,  Wright— 25. 

Mr.  Mnngum  then  commenced  a  speech  agaisnt  the  bill,  and 
continued  his  remarks  until  4  o'clock,  when  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

In  the  house  of  representatives — after  some  remarks  from  Mr. 
Ellsworth— -Mr.  Russell  withdrew  his  amendment  to  restore  the 
tariff  bill  of  1332  and  continue  it  in  force  until  1841.  Other  pro- 
ceedings were  had,  which  shall  be  noticed  hereafter.  Finally, 
the  bill  was  reported  to  the  house,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with 
its  amendments. 

NORTH  WESTERN  INDIANS. 
From  the  Vandalia  Whig,  January  2. 

The  following  talk  was  sprit  us  by  a  gentleman  at  Rock  Island, 
with  a  request  that  it  might  be  inserted  in  the  Whig.  The  ac- 
companying letter  states,  that  it  was  brought  by  a  runner  from 
Ke-o-Kuck's  camp  on  Racoon  rivsr,  and  is  given  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  words  of  the  chief  himself.  Its  object  seems  to 
be  to  correct  the  stories  of  the  village  criers  (editors)  in  Illinois. 
We  are  not  informed  to  which  of  them  the  chief  of  the  Sac  na- 
tion refers;  nor  are  we  aware  that  stories  have  been  told  by  any 
of  them  implicating  the  peaceful  disposition  of  the  remnant  of 
this  nation. 

Racoon  Fork  of  Desmoines  river,  Nov.  30,  1832. 
To  the  great  chief  of  Illinois. 

My  father:  I  have  been  told  by  a  trader  that  several  of  your 
village  criers  (editors)  have  been  circulating  bad  news,  inform- 
ing the  white*  that  the  Indians  are  preparing  for  war,  and  that 
we  arc  dissatisfied. 

My  father,  you  were  present  when  the  tomahawk  was  buried, 
and  assisted  me  to  place  it  so  deep,  that  it  will  never  again  be 
raised  acainst  your  white  children  of  Illinois. 

My  father,  very  few  of  that  misguided  band  that  entered  Rork 
river  last  summer  remain;  yoa  have  humbled  them  by  war,  and 
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have  made  them  friendly  by  your  generous  conduct  to  them  af- 
ter they  were  defeated. 

Myself  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  have  firm- 
ly held  you  by  the  hand;  we  followed  your  advice,  and  did  as 
you  told  us.  My  father,  I  take  pity  on  those  of  my  nation  that 
you  forgave,  and  never  mention  the  disasters  of  last  summer;  I 
wish  it  to  be  forgotten. 

I  do  not  permit  the  criers  of  our  village  or  camps  to  proclaim 
any  bad  news  against  the  whites,  not  even  the  truth:  Last  fall 
an  old  man,  a  Fox  Indian,  was  hunting  on  an  island  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Rock  river  for  turkeys,  to  carry  to  Fort  Armstrong; 
he  was  killed  by  a  white  man. 

My  father,  we  passed  it  over!  we  have  only  spoken  of  it  in 
whispers;  our  agent  has  not  heard  of  it.  We  wish  to  live  in 
friendship  with  the  whites;  if  a  white  man  comes  to  our  camp 
or  village,  we  give  him  a  share  of  what  we  have  to  eat,  a  lodg- 
ing if  he  wants  it,  and  put  him  on  the  trail  if  he  has  lost  it. 

My  father,  advise  the  criers  of  your  villages  to  tell  the  truth, 
respecting  us,  and  assist  in  strengthening  the  chain  of  friendship, 
that  your  children  may  treat  us  friendly  when  they  meet  us; 
and  be  assured  that  we  are  friends,  and  have  feelings  as  well  as 
they  have. 

My  father,  this  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  present. 

KE-O-KUGK,  chief  of  the  Sac  nation. 

FOREIGN  PAUPERS,  &c. 
The  following  memorial  of  the  mayor  and  city  council  to  the 
legislature  of  Maryland,  has  reference  to  a  subject  of  much, 
and  increasing  interest,  to  the  people  of  Baltimore,  and  other 
cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States.  These  castings  upon  us 
of  the  paupers  and  vagabonds  of  Europe,  must  be  checked. 
But,  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  en  passant,  that  for  saying  in  this 
paper  what  is  now  officially  set  forth  by  the  mayor  and  city 
council,  (whose  orthodoxy  will  not  be  disputed),  certain  "most 
despicable"  creatures  were  lately  pleased,  in  "their  vocation," 
to  denounce  the  editor  as  an  enemy  of  foreigners!  Verily,  the 
way  of  such  miserable  hirelings  is  a  hard  one — exsept  on  the 
principle  of  "scurvy  politicians,"  that  "a  lie  is  just  as  good  as  a 
truth,  if  it  answers  a  purpose  as  well." 

To  the  honorable,  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland. 

The  memorial  of  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore, 
humbly  represents. 

That  the  influx  of  foreign  paupers  into  our  city,  had  increased 
to  such  an  extent,  that  this  corporation  applied  to  the  general 
assembly  for  reliuf.  No  action  having  been  had  upon  their  ap- 
plication, in  consequence,  as  we  presume,  of  the  lateness  of  the 
period  at  which  it  was  made;  we  beg  leave  again,  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  subject. 

The  extent  of  the  evil  will  readily  be  perceived,  by  reference 
to  the  annual  reports  made  to  th«  mayor  and  city  council  by 
those  of  our  corporation  officers,  whose  duties  lead  them  to  a 
full  knowledge  of  our  situation. 

The  health  officer,  who  visits  all  vessels  arriving  at  our  port, 
reports  the  arrival  of  1,429  foreigners  in  1827,  and  remarks—"! 
have  been  grieved  to  see  so  many  persons  amongst  the  number 
brought  here  as  passengers,  so  destitute  of  the  means  of  support; 
as  well  as  a  number  laboring  under  disabilities,  both  corporeal 
as  well  as  mental.  To  the  introduction  of  such  without  re- 
straint, we  may  safely  attribute,  in  some  measure,  the  over- 
whelming state  of  our  alms  house,  and  the  multiplied  calls  on 
our  charities."  In  1828,  the  number  arriving  here  was  1,843. 
In  1829,  1,581.  In  1830,  4,100.  In  1831,  4,381.  In  1832,  7,946. 
These  numbers  do  not,  probably,  include  the  whole,  because, 
the  health  officer  not  being  required  to  vi=it  vessels  arriving  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  makes  no  report  of  passengers  who  reach 
this  place  during  that  season.  In  all  his  reports,  since  1827,  he 
has  continued  to  call  the  attention  of  the  mayor  and  city  coun- 
cil to  the  destitute  and  diseased  state  of  the  emigrants,  and  men- 
tions two  case*  (one  of  them  extending  to  a  whole  vessel  load), 
of  paupers  sent  to  this  country  at  the  expense  of  an  European 
parish. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  trustees  of  the  poor  furnish  a  prac- 
tical commentary  upon  the  statements  of  the  health  officer.  We 
beg  leave  to  refer  you  particularly  to  one  made  by  that  board  in 
January,  1832,  by  which  it  appears,  that  of  1,160  persons  ad- 
mitted to  the  alms  house  during  the  preceding  year,  487  were 
foreigners— that  281  had  not  been  six  months  in  the  city  previous 
to  their  admission,  and  that,  of  this  last  number,  121  had  not 
been  here  one  week. 

Our  poor  rates  are,  thus,  very  much  increased  by  the  demands 
of  foreign  paupers.  This,  though  an  evil  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  require  redress,  is  small,  when  compared  with  the  anuoyance 
we  experience  from  a  swarm  of  foreign  beggars  of  both  sexes, 
and  all  ages,  who  infest  our  streets,  and  who,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  constitute  the  very  refuse  population  of  fo- 
reign cities. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  glory  in  proclaiming  our 
country  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  and  are 
ready  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  every  emigrant 
who  is  able  and  willing,  by  his  own  exertions,  to  support  him- 
Belf;  but  we  do  protest  against  the  admission  of  those,  who,  in 
consequence  of  their  infirmities  or  viees,  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  contribute  to  their  own  maintenance;  and  most  respectfully 
request  of  the  legislature,  that  they  will  take  the  case  into  con- 
sideration, and  pass  such  laws  on  the  subject  as  they,  in  their 
wisdom,  may  think  just  and  proper— and  we  as  in  duty  bound, 
will  ever  pray. 


DUTY  ON  SALT. 
In  the  house  of  representatives,  January  21. 

Mr.  Houard,  of  Maryland,  presented  a  memorial  from  certain 
inhabitants  of  Baltimore,  on  the  subject  of  the  rock  salt  manu- 
factured in  the  state  of  Maine,  and  observed,  that  he  intended, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  now  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  tariff, 
to  the  subject  of  this  memorial.  He  thought  it  proper  to  state  its 
contents.  If  the  allegations  in  it  were  true,  and  he  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  their  truth,  the  result  of  our  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  salt  was  most  extraordinary.  It  benefited  the  British 
shipping,  and  the  manufactory  of  fossil  salt  in  Maine,  whilst  it 
deeply  injured  American  shipping,  was  ruining  the  American 
manufacturer,  and  giving  the  consumer  a  bad  article.  British 
ships,  said  Mr.  H.  are  obliged  to  come  to  Nova  Scotia  for  tim- 
ber, and  rather  than  come  empty,  they  bring  fossil  salt  at  a  very 
low  freight,  which  pays  a  low  duty,  and  is  taking  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  market.  The  following  calculation  he  believed  to 
be  correct,  as  the  information  respecting  Liverpool  was  derived 
from  a  commercial  house  there  of  unexceptionable  standing: 
Rock  salt  can  be  delivered  on  board,  at  Liverpool,  at 

from  6s.  9d.  to  7s.  6d.  per  ton,  which  includes  the  ri-    s.  d. 

ver  freight;  say  7    6 

The  best  kind  costs  an  additional  sum  of  t    0 

Freight  in  British  ships  from  6s.  to  10s.  10    0 

19    6 
Cost  of  raw  material  at  the  manufactory  in  Maine  7  cents. 

Duty  on  ditto  1 

Allow  for  loss  in  manufacturing  2 

Cost  on  manufacturing  5 


Add  for  contingencies  and  profits 


15  cents. 
10 


Cost  of  Liverpool  common  salt  by  actual  importation, 

including  first  cost,  freight  and  other  expenses  25  cents. 

Duty  10 

35 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  for  25  cents,  the  article,  such  as  it  is, 
can  be  sold  in  our  markets.  But  Mr.  H.  said  he  had  never  heard 
of  any  sales  at  this  price;  on  the  contrary,  by  coming  within  a 
few  cents  of  the  market  price  of  other  salt,  the  consumer  was 
not  repaid  in  cheapness  for  the  injury  sustained  by  other  classes 
of  society.  The  raw  material  was  in  a  foreign  country,  and  of 
course  the  supply  would  be  precarious  in  time  of  war;  and  yet 
the  manufactory  was  encouraged  by  our  legislation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  shipping,  to  the  destruction,  also,  of  that 
class  of  American  manufacturers  who  use  the  raw  material  found 
in  onr  country.  A  parallel  to  this  improvident  legislation  was 
difficult  to  be  found.  The  memorialists  prayed  that  the  duty  on 
foreign  salt  might  be  diminished,  or  that  the  duty  on  fossil  salt 
might  be  increased,  either  of  which  steps  would  restore  to  Ame- 
rican shipping  the  equality  with  British  which  the  present  legis- 
lation has  taken  away.  He  moved  a  reference  of  the  memorial 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  and 
that  it  should  be  printed. 

Mr.  Jarvis  said,  that  when  the  proper  time  arrived  he  should 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  question;  but  at  present  it  seemed  to 
him  a  proposition  on  the  part  of  a  few  ship  owners.,  to  enable 
themselves  to  fleece  the  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Houard  said  that  he  would  make  but  a  single  remark  in 
reply.  When  the  time  arrived  for  discussion,  he  should  be  able 
to  prove,  from  papers  in  his  possession,  and  from  the  speech  de- 
livered upon  this  floor  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine  last  sum- 
mer, that  the  clear  profits  of  this  manufactory  of  fossil  salt, 
could  not  have  "been  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  last 
year.  These  were  the  persons  who  were  fleecing,  without  com- 
punction the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  under  the  pro- 
tection, of  a  monopoly  which  he  would  do  his  best  to  break  up. 
As  this  was  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  subject  at  large,  he  re- 
newed the  motion  to  refer  and  print;  which  motion  prevailed. 


LEGISLATURE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Whereas,  the  doctrine  that  "a  representative  is  bound  by  the 
will  of  his  constituents,"  is  a  vital  and  fundamental  principle  of 
a  republican  government:  And  whereas,  it  is  important  in  the 
present  crisis,  that  the  principles  on  which  the  administration  of 
the  general  government  is  conducted,  which  are  recognized  as 
correct  by  a  large  majority  of  the  good  people  of  this  state, 
should  be  sustained  by  our  senators  and  representatives  in  con- 
gress: And  whereas,  the  hon.  Samuel  Bell,  at  a  public  meeting 
held  at  Concord,  at  a  time  when  he  and  his  political  friends  con- 
stituted a  majority  in  this  state,  pledged*  himself  that  when  he 


*  This  pledge  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Bell  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  the  scat  of  government  of  the  state,  at  which  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Woodbun/,  (then  the  other  senator  in  congress), 
was  reprehended,  in  having  said  that  whenever  his  views  of 
public  measures  did  not  accord  with  those  of  a  majority  of  the 
state,  he  would  resign  his  seat. 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Woodbury  did  not 
resign  though  elected  under  different  views  than  those  which 
he  subsequently  entertained— nor  will  Mr.  Bell;  nor  were,  or 
are  these  the  only  members  of  the  senate  so  circumstanced. 
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should  cease  to  represent  a  majority  of  his  constituents  he  would 
resign;  Therefore, 

Resolved,  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  in  general 
court  convened,  That  the  hon.  Samuel  Bell,  senator  from  this 
state  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  does  misrepresent  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  his  constituents,  and  that  he  be,  and  hereby 
is,  requested  to  resign  his  said  office. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  state  be, 
and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  furnish  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
to  each  of  the  senators  and  representatives  of  this  state,  in  the 
congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  January  4th,  1833,  the  fore- 
going resolution  was  read  and  passed.  '■ 
b      °                                                         JAMES  CLARK,  clerk. 

In  senate,  4th  January,  1833,  the  foregoing  resolution  was  read 
and  passed.  C.  G.  ATHERTON,  clerk. 

A  true  copy:  RALPH  METCALF,  secretary  of  state. 

From  the  Xational  Intelligencer. 

Scnata  chamber,  Jan.  15,  1833. 

Messrs.  Gales  $■  Seaton:  The  public  will  have  seen  published 
in  the  Globe  and  other  papers,  some  very  unusual  proceedings 
by  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire. 

These  proceedings  would  cause  me  very  little  pain,  were  it 
not  for  the  regret,  and  I  may  add,  mortification,  which  I  feel,  in 
seeing  the  majority  of  a  legislature  of  so  respectable  a  stale 
promptly  adopting  courses  thus  extraordinary  and  violent,  which 
were  dictated  to  them,  doubtless,  from  another  quarter. 

In  the  meetings  of  my  political  friends  I  have  given  pledges 
which  I  trust  they  believe  me  at  all  times  ready  to  fulfil.  Poli- 
tical opponents  do  not  usually  ask,  or  receive  pledges. 

I  think  nothing  more  incumbent  on  me  on  this  occasion,  than 
to  request  the  publication  of  the  following  letter.  I  am,  gentle- 
men, respectfully,  &c.  SAMUEL  BELL. 


Concord,  January  4,  1833, 
Hon.  Samuel  Bell: 

Dear  Sir:  You  will  probably  be  apprized  before  this  reaches 
you,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature,  in  reference  to  the 
office  you  now  hold  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  legislature  is  now  on  the  eve  of  its  adjournment,  and  the 
proceedings  above  referred  to,  extraordinary  as  they  are,  are  not 
by  any  means  the  only  remarkable  transactions  of  a  session  of 
this  legislature,  which,  for  a  long  time,  will  be  remembered  for 
the  violence  of  its  proceedings. 

We  have  not  time,  sir,  to  enlarge  on  this^ subject — but  your 
political  friends  here  could  not  suffer  themselves  to  separate 
without  expressing  to  you  their  undiminished  confidence  in  your 
patriotism,  their  entire  approbation  of  your  public  character,  and 
their  unanimous  wish  that  nothing  of  insult  or  abuse  from  oppo- 
nents may  induce  you  to  leave  the  place  to  which  you  have  been 
appointed,  and  the  duties  of  which  you  have  discharged  in  a 
manner  so  satisfactory  to  your  friends,  and  so  conducive  to  the 
interests  and  honor  of  this  state.  We  are,  sir,  most  respctfully, 
your  most  obedient  servants. 

Signed  by  Levi  Chamberlain,  and  50  other  members  of  the 
house  of  representatives. 

Washington,  Jan.  16,  1833. 
Hon.  Levi  Chamberlain: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  with  deep  sensibility  the  commu- 
nication which  you  transmitted  to  me  from  my  political  friends 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  expressive  of  their  approbation 
of  my  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
senate  of  the  United  States — the  continuance  of  their  confidence 
in  me,  and  their  wish  that  I  would  not  resign  that  office. 

I  regard  the  approbation  of  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  whose  names  are  affixed  to  thai  commu- 
nication, as  the  most  acceptable  reward  which  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  me,  for  any  services  which  it  is  in  my  power  to 
render  to  my  country.  Have  the  goodness  to  express  to  these 
gentlemen  my  grateful  sense  of  this  kind  expression  of  their  ap- 
probation and  confidence,  and  assure  them,  that  so  long  as  I 
believe  that  my  official  conduct  is  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
enlightened  and  virtuous  citizens  of  my  native  state,  I  will 
retain  the  trust  which  they  have  confided  to  me,  and  will  en 
deavor  to  deserve  the  continuance  of  their  approbation,  hv  an 
■nwavering  adherence  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  interests 
of  my  country,  regardless  of  the  abuse  of  the  subservient  tools 
of  party,  or  the  fiend-like  malignity  of  the  dictator  to  whom 
they  render  a  slavish  obedience.    I  am,  very  respectfully,  &c. 

SAMUEL  BELL. 
— -  *©©««« — 
VOICE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
At  a  meeting  of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth, 
opposed  to  the  tariff  bill  now  pending  in  congress,  held   in  the 
hall  of  the  house  of  representatives,  Boston,  on  Friday  evening, 
January  18,  1833,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  measures 
it  is  expedient  to  adopt  to  express  the  feelings  and  opinions   of 
Massaehusetts  in  relation  to  the  alarming  change  of  national 
policy. 

Hon.  Samuel  Hoar,  of  Concord,  was  called  to  the  chair. 
Solomon  Lincoln,  of  Hingham,  and  Charles  Allen,  of  Worces- 
ter, were  appointed  secretaries. 

After  some  remarks  by  the  hon.  Henry  Shaw,  of  Lansboro', 
explanatory  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  it  was  resolved  that 


a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  resolutions  for 
its  consideration. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  comprise  the  com- 
mittee:— 

Hon.  Henry  Shaw,  of  Lansboro'. 
"      Stephen  C.  Phillips,  of  Salem. 
"     Gershom  B.  Weston,  of  Duxbury. 
The  committee  subsequently  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tions:— 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  tariff  bill  now  pending  before  congress 
threatens  imminent  peril  to  national  interests  of  immense  value 
and  importance,  which  have  been  created  and  thus  far  sustained 
by  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  government. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Massachusetts  owe  it  to  them- 
selves, to  their  character  and  principles,  to  prove  by  their  im- 
mediate action  upon  this  vital  question,  that  they  are  neither  to 
be  deceived,  nor  betrayed,  nor  intimidated  into  a  surrender  of 
rights  and  privileges  which  they  deem  essential  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  union. 

3.  Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  the  proposed 
tariff  bill,  heavy  as  may  be  the  losses  to  be  sustained  by  the 
proprietors  of  manufacturing  establishments,  they  will  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  distress  arising  from  reduction  of  wages 
and  want  of  employment  which  must  be  experienced,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  every  class  of  mechanics  and  laborers,  from 
the  diminution  of  demand,  and  value  of  the  products  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  fisheries,  as  well  as  foreign  imports— and  from  the 
consequent  depreciation  of  real  and  personal  estate— the  pros- 
tration of  enterprise  and  credit— and  the  wide-spread  evils  of 
bankruptcy  and  pauperism. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  this  commonwealth  be  ear- 
nestly requested  to  assemble  in  the  several  counties  forthwith, 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  opinions  on  this  subject,  and 
taking  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  John  Brooks,  esq4  of  Ber- 
narrison;  hon.  Henry  W.  Dwight,  of  Stockbridge;  hon.  Caleb 
Cushing, of  Newburyport;  hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  of  Salem; 
and  hon.  Henry  Hubbard,  of  Pittsfield;  and  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted. 

Voted,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  signed  by  the 
chairman  and  secretaries,  be  published  in  the  newspapers. 

SAMUEL  HOAR,  chairman. 
Solomon  Lmeoln,  )  secrctaries. 
Charles  Allen,       ) 

——►»©©**»•-- 
GREAT  TARIFF  MEETING  AT  ALBANY. 
Proceedings  of  a  meeting  held  at  the  City  Hall  in  the  city  of 
Albany,  January  24th,  1833,  relative  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
president,  and  the  tariff  bill  introduced  into  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Verplanck. 


The  greatest  public  meeting  ever  assembled  in  the  city  of  Al- 
bany, was  held  at  the  City  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  the  24th 
of  January,  inst.  The  call  was  made  by  the  following  notice, 
published  in  the  several  papers  in  this  city. 
"notice. 
.izens  of  the  city  of  Albany  arc  requested  to  meet  at 
the  City  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening  next,  the  24th  inst.  at  seven 
o'clock,  to  express  their  opinions  in  relation  to  the  proclamation 
of  the  president,  and  also  to  express  their  views  of  the  new  tariff 
bill,  lately  introduced  into  the  house  of  representatives,  by  Mr. 
Verplanck,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

"Citizens  from  various  parts  of  the  state,  now  in  this  city,  are 
requested  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  proceedings. 

"Isaiah  Townsend,  Chauncey  Humphrey,  Jesse  Buel,  Isaac 
Dennis  ton,  Henry  Newman,  Albert  Gallup,  Parent  P.  Staats, 
G.  V.  Denniston,  Peter  Gansevoort,  John  L.  Wendell,  Jacob 
Sutherland,  John  Savage,  J.  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  Barnum  Whip- 
ple, Lemuel  Steele,  Jason  Rudes,  B.  Van  Benthuysen,  Caleb 
Benjamin,  Elias  Mather,  Thomas  Dunn,  A.  J.  Colvin,  Peter  Van 
Loon,  E.  R.  Sattcrlee,  John  Woodworth,  11.  G.  Wheaton,  A. 
Spencer,  Rufus  H.  King,  A.  Van  Vechten,  Jacob  L.  Winne, 
James  Gibbons,  I.  H.  Bogart,  Peter  Wendell,  John  Townsend, 
Samuel  S.  Fowler,  William  Marvin,  William  Cook,  Alexander 
Marvin,  William  Fowler,  R.  Forsyth,  James  Maher,  John  N. 
Quackenbush,  J.  McKown,  A.  Blanchard,  G.  M.  Stevens,  O. 
II.  Van  Benthuysen,  Geo.  Hanford.J.  R.  Van  Zandt,  J.  Hanford, 
\V.  Lyman,  John  Hermans,  William  Seymour,  Timothy  Sey- 
mour, B.  Knower,  Samuel  Cheever,  Gerrit  Gates,  P.  Cassidy, 
Seth  Hastings,  J.  E.  Lnvett,  H.  Bartow,  E.  Corning,  T.  Olcoot, 
E.  C.  Delevan,  John  T.  Norton,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  L. 
Benedict,  W.  Mayell,  Horatio  Ames,  John  M.  Eddy,  G.  VV. 
Stanton,  M.  T.  Reynolds,  Gideon  Hawlcy,  Joseph  Davis,  S. 
Pruvn,  John  Meads,  John  A.  Wilson,  John  L.  Winne,  Bcnj. 
Tibbits,  John  Van  Ness,  jr.  James  Edwards,  Win.  Parmelee, 
E.  P.  Prentice,  J.  H.  Prentice,  D.  E.  Gregory,  J.  Hamilton,  Fr. 
BIoodgoodjThos.  Russel,  Augustus  Jamss,  Ralph  Pratt,  B.  Wil- 
son, Elihu  Russell,  Friend  Humphrey,  Wni.  Durant,  James  D. 
Wa.sson,  Abraham  Keyser,  Edward  Dunn,  S.  P  Jermain." 

At  the  hour  appointed  in  the  notice,  the  great  hall  of  the  build- 
ing, the  stair  cases  and  upper  halls,  were  thronged  with  respect- 
able citizens,  and  gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  the  state. 

Judge  Buel  railed  the  meeting  to  order,  and  nominated  chief 
justice  Savage  as  president,  who  was  unanimously  called  to  the 
chair. 
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S.  Cheever,  esq.  nominated  Jesse  Bucl  and  Benjamin  Knower 
as  vice  presidents. 

John  Tovvnsend  and  Rufus  H.  King  were  appointed  secreta- 
ries of  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  P.  Wendell,  a  committee  of  seven  gentle- 
men were  appointed  by  the  president  to  prepare  and  submit  re- 
solutions to  the  meeting,  in  accordance  with  the  notice  publish- 
ed, viz:  Francis  Bloodgood,  James  McKown,  John  N.  Quacken- 
bash,  Charles  R.  Webster,  Peter  Wendell,  Teunis  Van  Vechten, 
J.  S.  Van  Rensselaer. 

While  the  committee  were  absent  S.  Cheever,  esq.  read  the 
prominent  parts  of  the  president's  message,  communicating  to 
congress  his  proclamation,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  state  of 
South  Carolina. 

On  the  return  of  the  committee,  James  McKown,  esq.  record- 
er of  the  city,  introduced  and  read  the  following  resolutions: 

This  meeting  being  deeply  and  solemnly  impressed  by  the 
momentous  crisis,  produced  by  the  late  proceedings  of  South 
Carolina;  and  having  considered  the  principles  promulgated  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  in  his  proclamation  of  the 
18th  December,  and  in  his  message  to  congress  on  the  16th  of 
this  month,  with  that  earnest  solicitude  and  attention  which  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject  required;  believe  it  to  be  a  duty  which 
they  owe  to  their  country,  to  themselves  and  to  posterity,  to 
make  known  their  views  and  determinations  thereon.  Where- 
upon 

Resolved,  That  we  cherish  in  our  hearts  the  most  ardent  and 
devoted  attachment  to  the  union  of  the  states,  firmly  believing 
that  whenever  it  shall  be  severed,  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences will  inevitably  ensue;  consequences  which  cannot  be 
contemplated  but  with  distressing  and  fearful  emotions.  And 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  paternal  warnings  of  our  venerated 
Washington,  against  the  evils  of  disunion,  and  his  last  advice  to 
guard  and  preserve  the  union  of  the  states  at  all  hazards;  we 
most  deeply  deplore  that  infatuation  and  rashness,  which  seeks 
to  destroy  a  government,  in  the  perpetuity  of  which,  not  only  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  the  human  race,  have  such  a 
deep  and  abiding  interest. 

Resolved,  That  we  highly  approve,  and  cordially  respond  to 
the  great  principles  of  the  proclamation  and  message,  evincing 
a  fixed  determination  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  government, 
and  the  just  authority  of  the  laws;  and  we  recognize  in  these 
documents,  the  avowal  of  the  only  principles  which  can  pre- 
serve the  government;  and  that  we  consider  the  doctrine  ad- 
vanced by  South  Carolina,  that  a  state  has  a  right  to  nullify  the 
laws  of  congress,  and  to  secede  from  the  union,  as  essentially 
revolutionary,  and  utterly  incompatible  with  the  duties  and  ob- 
ligations assumed  by  the  people  of  the  several  states,  on  the  in- 
stitution of  the  national  government.  And  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  aid  and  support  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  all 
legal  and  constitutional  measures,  in  the  maintenance  and  de- 
fence of  these  principle*. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  cherish  the  most  fraternal  feelings 
towards  our  brethren  of  South  Carolina,  and  take  pride  and  de- 
light in  calling  to  mind  the  patriotism  and  chivalry  of  her  sons, 
during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  we  would  do  much,  and  suffer 
much,  to  recall  her  to  the  path  of  duty  and  patriotism,  which 
we  are  constrained  to  think  she  has  abandoned:  and  that  we 
still  hope  better  councils  will  prevail,  and  those  evils  which  now 
threaten  the  tranquillity  of  the  union,  will  pass  away. 

Whereas,  a  bill  is  now  pending  before  the  congress  of  the  U. 
States,  having  for  its  ohjsct  a  further  reduction  of  the  tariff  than 
was  effected  by  the  law  of  the  14th  July  last,  which  law  was 
matured  and  passed  at  the  close  of  a  protracted  session,  and 
after  seven  mouths  debate  and  deliberation:  and  whereas,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  non-manufac- 
turing states  gave  their  assent  to  that  law,  as  will  appear  by  a 
reference  to  the  national  journals:  and  uhercas,  business  trans- 
actions to  a  vast  amount  have  been  entered  into  in  good  faith, 
under  the  implied  pledge  of  the  government,  that  a  law,  involv- 
ing such  a  wide  extent  and  complication  of  interests,  would  not 
be  abandoned,  until  its  practical  effect  should  be  ascertained: 

Jlnd  uhercas,  the  unanticipated  and  premature  abandonment 
of  the  existing  law,  by  the  same  congress  that  enacted  it,  and  the 
unforeseen  passage  of  the  pending  bill  will  be  a  surprise  upon 
all  the  manufacturing  states,  will  throw  their  business  and  con- 
tracts into  derangement  and  ruin,  and  will  thereby  produce  in- 
calculable mischief  to  all  classes  of  citizens: 

Jlnd  vhereas,  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill  by  the  present 
congress,  to  go  into  immediate  and  not  prospective  operation, 
will  justly  be  attributed  to  the  menacing  and  hostile  altitude  of 
South  Carolina,  rather  than  to  a  conviction  produced  by  a  dis- 
passionate re-examination  of  the  subject,  and  justice  requires, 
that  no  sudden  and  unexpected  change  should  take  place  in  the 
policy  of  a  government  affecting  the  great  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, and  such  we  believe  has  been  uniformly  the  provident 
legislation  of  congress  in  regard  to  the  tariff  laws  heretofore 
passed:  therefore, 

Rerolvcd,  That  the  representatives  of  this  state,  in  both 
branches  of  the  national  legislature,  be  earnestly  requested  to 
shield  their  coustituente,  if  possible,  from  such  an  act  of  injus- 
tice and  instability. 

Resolved,  That  we  assent  to  the  "gradual  reduction  of  the 
tariff  to  the  wants  of  the  government,"  in  the  mode  indicated 
by  the  president  in  his  late  annual  message  to  congress;  "the 
faith  of  the  government  to  be  preserved;  the  large  capital  invest- 
ed in  manufacturing  establishments  to  be  protected  from  ruin; 
and  the  fabrication,  by  American  industry,  of  such  articles  as 


are  indispensable  to  our  comfort  and  independence  as  a  nation 
in  time  of  war,  to  be  permanently  secured;"  that  among  these 
are  the  products  of  wool,  cotton  and  iron,  three  great  staples 
that  give  employment  to  a  million  of  our  population,  and  which 
are  as  necessary  to  our  prosperity  and  our  being  as  the  bread 
which  sustains  life;  that  wo  must  not  again  rely  tor  these  upon  a 
rival  or  a  foe— but  our  labors  which  produce  them  must  be  pro- 
tected. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  essential  to  the  independence  of  a  nation, 
that  its  citizens  should  be  the  producers  of  such  food,  clothing 
and  munitions,  as  will  enable  it,  in  time  of  war,  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  to  repel  foreign  aggression. 

Resolved,  That,  the  system  of  discriminating  duties,  established 
as  a  national  policy  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and 
more  particularly  for  the  last  eighteen  years;  a  system  which 
has  grown  with  our  growth,  strengthened  with  our  strength,  and 
which  has  become  interwoven  with  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  a 
vast  population,  comprising  two-thirds  of  the  union;  although  it 
may  be  gradually  modified,  cannot  be  abandoned;  that  such 
abandonment  would  certainly  throw  thousands  out  of  employ- 
ment, destroy  the  home  market  for  our  agricultural  products, 
derange  our  currency  by  an  extraordinary  influx  of  foreign  ma- 
nufactured articles,  prostrate  whole  towns  and  villages,  impo- 
verish the  country,  and  produce  a  revulsion  in  business,  ruinous 
to  the  wealth,  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

Resolved,  That  ours  is  a  government  resting  for  its  main  sup- 
port on  public  opinion;  that  its  best  bond  of  union  is  fraternal 
feeling,  and  not  fear;  that  its  union  can  only  be  permanently 
maintained  by  moral,  and  not  by  physical  force;  that  the  great 
common  interests  which  unite  the  different  members  of  the  na- 
tional family,  arc,  when  duly  estimated,  vastly  paramount  to 
those  narrow  sectional  views  which  have  a  contrary  tendency; 
and  that  it  becomes  the  administration  of  such  a  government,  at 
all  times,  and  more  particularly  in  times  of  peril,  to  abound  in 
wisdom,  firmness,  moderation  and  justice. 

Resolved,  That  under  such  a  government,  a  spirit  of  dictation 
and  defiance  from  a  part  of  the  whole,  is  incompatible  with  th« 
moral  and  political  obligations  which  are  binding  upon  all;  that 
being  connected  by  the  ties  of  a  common  origin,  and  the  bond 
of  a  common  union,  we  witness  with  deep  regret  the  hostile  at- 
titude which  our  brethren  of  South  Carolina  have  assumed. 
And  we  are  gratified  to  perceive,  by  the  measures  recommend- 
ed by  the  president  in  his  recent  special  message  to  congress, 
that  the  general  government  will  take  no  aggressive  step,  nor 
resort  to  any  act  of  force,  other  than  such  as  is  indispensable  to 
maintain  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  obligations  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  integrity  of  the  union. 

Judge  Woodworth  seconded  the  resolutions,  and  was  about 
proceeding  to  address  the  meeting,  and  to  state  the  grounds  of 
his  opinion,  when  gen.  Dix  proposed  the  following  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee,  so  far  as  re 
garded  the  views  of  the  meeting  in  respect  to  the  tariff: 

llResolv ed,  That  we  consider  the  principle  of  protecting  the 
industry  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary,  (to  use 
the  language  of  the  president's  message  to  congress,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  session),  'to  counteract  the  regulations  of  fo- 
reign nations,  and  to  secure  a  supply  of  those  articles  of  manu- 
facture essential  to  the  national  independence  and  safety  in  time 
of  war,' as  settled  by  the  practice  of  the  government  from  its 
earliest  stages:  at  the  same  time  we  consider  it  a  solemn  duty 
so  to  apply  the  principle  to  practice  as  to  do  justice  to  all  sec- 
tions of  the  union,  and  produce  the  greatest  possible  equaliza- 
tion of  benefits  and  burthens. 

"Resolved,  That  we  cordially  approve  the  message  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  to  the  present  congress,  recommend- 
ing to  their  earnest  consideration  such  a  limitation  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  country  to  its  expenditures,  as  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  government,  and  with  an  efficient 
public  service. 

"Resolved,  That  we  have  entire  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  the  members  of  congress  from  this  state;  that  we 
should  deem  ourselves  deficient  in  a  proper  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  country,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  control  their 
proceedings  at  this  crisis  in  our  affairs,  by  instructions  with  re- 
gard to  the  particular  mode  of  regulating  the  revenue;  that  we 
deem  it  due  to  them,  and  to  ourselves,  to  leave  them  free  to 
consult  with  their  coadjutors  from  other  states  upon  the  great 
interests  at  stake;  and,  under  a  just  responsibility  to  their  coun- 
try and  their  constituents,  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  to 
restore  mutual  confidence  and  harmony;  confidently  assuring 
them,  in  the  language  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  state,  that 
New  York  is  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  which  would  be  con- 
sidered reasonable  to  preserve  the  union." 

Judge  Woodworth,  after  some  interruption,  then  proceeded 
in  his  remarks  in  support  of  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Gen.  Dix  addressed  the  meeting  in  support  of  the  substitute 
offered  by  him,  and  was  followed  by 

John  L.  Wendell,  esq.  in  favor  of  the  original  resolutions. 
B.  F.  Butler,  esq.  then  rose  to  address  the  meeting,  but  the 
call  for  the  question  was  made,  from  every  quarter,  so  loudly, 
that  he  desisted,  and,  with  his  assent,  the  president  then  put  the 
question  whether  the  meeting  would  adopt  the  substitute  offered 
by  gen.  Dix,  and  it  was  evidently  rejected  by  a  very  great  majo- 
rity. The  question  was  then  carried  by  acclamation,  and  de- 
clared by  the  chair  to  be  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  corres- 
ponding committee,  to  wit:  Benjamin  Knower,  John  T.  Norton, 
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Elisha  Dorr,  Jared  L.  Rathbone,  Parent  P.  Staats,  John  Wood- 
worth,  Samuel  Cheever,  Wm.  Marvin,  Chauncey  Humphrey, 
Isaiah  Townsend,  William  Cook,  Samuel  S.  Fowler,  James 
McKown.  • 
On  motion  ofj.  B.  Yates,  esq.  of  Madison  county,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  following  gentlemen,  from  the  different 
;ounties  of  the  state,  he  a  committee  in  aid  of  the  corresponding 
committee,  to  promulgate  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and 
;o  induce  a  prompt  expression  of  public  sentiment  throughout  the 
state,  upon  the  deeply  interesting  subjects  which  they  embrace, 
•iz: 

James  D.  Murray,  of  the  city  of  New  York;  Grant  B.  Baldwin, 
>f  the  county  of  Tioga;  N.  S.  Benton,  of  Herkimer;  G.  R.  Davis, 
lensselaer;  Isaac  \V.  Bishop,  Washington;  James  E.  Bloom- 
ield,  Oneida;  Lot  Clark,  Niagara;  John  W.  Martin,  Lewis; 
John  Z.  Sax  ton,  Chautague;  Philip  Schuyler,  Saratoga;  M.  D. 
Jurnet,  Onondaga;  Alexis  Ward,  Orleans;  Mieha  Sterling,  Jef- 
erson;  Major  A.  Andrews,  Erie;  Joseph  Anniu,  Genesee;  John 
*.  Beekman,  Columbia;  Samuel  Birdsall,  Seneca;  Jacob  Ten- 
2yck,  Madi»on;  Robert  Campbell,  Otsego;  Henry  Swift,  Dutch- 
es; Maurice  Wurts,  Ulster;  Nathaniel  P.  Hill,  Orange;  Jabez 
lostwick,  Delaware;  Moses  Austin,  Greene;  Simeon  B.  Jewett. 
lonroe;  Oliver  Phelps,  Ontario;  Luther  Gere,  Tompkins;  Jas. 
IcCall,  Allegany;  Dudley  Farlin.  Warren;  John  Miller,  Cort- 
md;  Squire  Smith,  Chenango;  William  D.  Ross,  Essex;  D.  C. 
udson,  St.  Lawrence;  Peter  D.  Hugunin,  Oswego;  Henry  Peek, 
Schenectady;  Samuel  Jackson,  Montgomery;  David  L.  Sey- 
lour,  Franklin;  Pierre  Van  Cortland,  Westchester;  James  Rod- 
ers,  Clinton;  Gabriel  Funwan,  Kings;  Joseph  L.  Richardson, 
!ayuga;  Effingham  Lawrence,  Queens. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  meeting  cause  copies  of 
te  proceedings  to  be  forwarded  to  the  president  of  the  United 
tales,  and  the  senators  and  representatives  of  this  state  in  con- 
ress. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  published 
i  the  several  newspapers  printed  in  this  city. 

JOHN  SAVAGE,  president. 

JRt^L^:t:\secretaries- 

"The  ''Albany  Argus"  of  the  26  th  January  has  more  than 
tree  columns  of  editorial  matter  about  this  meeting,  prepared 
ith  all  the  tact  and  talent,  and  power  of  the  "regency'.'  press.* 
;  says  that  much  confusion  and  uproar  followed  the  presenta- 
on  of  the  substitute  by  general  Dix,  which  being  declared  re- 
ctad — "Mr.  Livingston  ascended  the  stair  case,  and  at  the 
>p  of  his  clear  voice,  exclaimed—  Friends  of  Andrew  Jackson 
id  of  the  substitute,  to  the  capitol!  Here  we  have  no  chance  of 
\ing  heard!"  What  "Andrew  Jackson"  had  to  do. with  the 
substitute, "  or  why  his  "friends"  and  it  were  linked  together, 
yet  to  be  explained,  and  may  hereafter  be  Inquired  into.     But 

>  it  was  that  a  part  of  the  people  assembled  immediately  re- 
red  to  the  capitol,  and  then  ami  there  organized  as  follows: 
On  motion  of  general  Gansevoort,  judge  Sutherland  was  ap- 
)inted  president,  and  on  motion  of  Greene  C.  Bronson,  esq. 
mucellor  Walworth  and  general  Gansevoort  were  appointed 
ce  presidents,  and  gen.  Dix  and  Wm.  Seymour  esq.  secretaries. 
As  soon  as  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  Edward  Living- 
on,  esq.  came  forward  and  stated  that  the  true  friends  of  An- 
ew Jackson,  and  of  the  whole  policy  of  his  administration, 
id  been  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  separate  organi- 
ition  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  hearing.  They  had  done 
is  under  circumstances  highly  discreditable  to  those  who  were 
e  most  active  at  the  other  meeting.  It  was  well  known  by 
1,  that  but  for  the  magnanimous  interference  of  Mr.  Butler, 
e  first  speaker  on  the  other  side  at  the  City  Hall,  would  not 
tve  been  heard.  And  yet,  when  the  meeting  had  listened  to 
to  speakers  in  support  of  the  resolutions,  and  heard  them  pa- 
mtly,  and  Mr.  Butler  was  loudly  called  on  from  all  parts  of 
e  house,  vociferations  and  shouts  had  been  resorted  to  for  the 
trpose  of  silencing  him.  He  congratulated  his  friends  that 
ey  were  now  in  a  situation  where  the  voice  of  reason  was  in 

>  danger  of  being  drowned  by  clamor  and  confusion. 
Mr.  Butler  being  now  called  for  by  the  whole  house,  came 
rward,  and  addressed  the  meeting  at  considerable  length. 
The  following  resolutions  were  then  offered  bv  gen.  Dix,  (in- 
uding  it  will  be  perceived,  the  substitute  offered  by  him  at  the 
.11),  and  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice. 
Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  determination  of  the  president 
the  United  States,  as  expressed  in  his  proclamation,  to  main- 
in  the  authority  of  the  union  and  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
ivs;  and  while  we  will  yield  him  our  hearty  co-operation  in 

measures  which  may  be  considered  necessary  to  maintain 
e  constitutional  authority  of  the  general  government,  we 
ould  do  injustice  to  him,  to  ourselves,  to  posterity  and  to 
e  cause  of  free  institutions  throughout  the  world,  by  refus- 
i*  to  unite  in  any  just  course  of  conciliation  which  may  avert 
e  evils  of  civil  war. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  doctrine  of  nullification  as  a 
ischievous  and  impracticable  theory,  new  in  principle,  oppos- 

to  the  spirit  of  our  political  institutions,  subversive  of  all 

*This  statement  has  been  completely  nullified  by  Messrs.  Sa- 
ge,  Buel  and  Knowcr,  under  their  own  proper  signatures. 

[Ed.  Reo. 


order  in  government,  leading  directly  to  a  dissolution  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  subjecting  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  single  state 
the  stability  and  happiness  of  the  whole  union. 

Resolved,  That  we  cannot  give  our  assent  to  the  doctrine  of 
secession,  believing  as  we  do  with  the  president,  in  his  late 
message  to  congress,  that  "the  right  of  the  people  of  a  single 
state  to  absolve  themselves  at  will,  and  without  the  consentTof 
the  other  states,  from  their  most  solemn  obligations,  and  hazard 
the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  millions  composing  this  union 
cannot  be  acknowledged." 

[Here  follow  the  three  resolutions  already  recited  in  the  sub- 
stitute inserted  in  the  proceedings  at  the  City  Hall.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  repeat  them.] 

Resolved,  That  in  the  great  diversity  of  interests  which  are 
inseperable  from  our  vast  territorial  extent,  we  recognize  the 
necessity  of  recurring  in  all  divisions  of  opinions  growing  out  of 
such  diversity  of  interests,  to  that  spirit  of  amity  and  mutual 
conciliation  in  which  our  political  union  had  its  origin. 

Resolved,  That  the  framers  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  government,  (to  use 
their  own  language),  in  "that  mutual  deference  and  concession 
which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  situation  rendered  indis- 
pensable," have  furnished  to  our  own  and  to  succeeding  times 
the  only  true  standard  for  a  reconciliation  of  political  differences. 
Resolved,  That  the  course  of  Andrew  Jackson,  in  relation 
to  the  unhappy  difference  existing  in  South  Carolina,  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  public  life,  and  with  that 
single-hearted  devotion  to  the  interest  of  his  country,  which 
distinguishes  all  his  sentiments  and  all  his  acts. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  by  A.  C.  Flagg,  esq. 
and  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  thirty  be  appointed,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  transmit  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  congress  of  the  U. 
States;  and  also  to  correspond  with  our  republican  friends  in  the 
several  counties  of  this  state,  on  the  great  questions  which  now 
agitate  and  threaten  the  integrity  of  the  union;  and  to  urge  upon 
every  true  friend  of  the  present  administration  the  importance 
of  supporting  gen.  Jackson,  as  well  in  the  measures  of  concilia- 
tion which  he  has  repeatedly  recommended,  as  in  the  firm  and 
dignified  stand  which  he  has  taken  against  the  disorganizing 
measures  of  South  Carolina. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  by  the  president,  a 
committee  under  the  above  resolution,  viz: 

A.  C.  Flagg,  Erastus  Corning,  Chauncey  Huinphery,  William 
Gould,  Martin  Van  Alstyne,  John  A.  Dix,  David  Wood,  William 
Seymour,  James  Porter,  Patrick  Cassidy,  Edward  Livingston, 
Joel  Rathbone,  Barnum  Whipple,  Anthony  Blanchard,  Lewis 
Farnham,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  James  Vanderpoel,  Greene  C. 
Bronson,  Seth  Hastings,  Edwin  Croswell,  Edward  Dunn,  Rob't 
J.  Hilton,  Henry  Bartow,  Lorenzo  Hoyt,  John  F.  Porter,  Abra- 
ham Keyser,  Albert  Gallup,  Thomas  Lee,  Edward  R.  Satterlee, 
John  O.Cole. 

On  motion  of  Albert  Gallup,  esq.  it  was  unanimously 
Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Dix  and  Butler  be  request  to  furnish 
copies  of  their  remarks  for  publication. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

JACOB  SUTHERLAND,  president. 
R.  II.  Walwoth,  ]viceprcsi(lents. 
P.  Gansevoort,     )         i 

secretaries. 


John  A.  Dix, 
Wm.  Seymour, 

The  "Argus"  heads  these  proceedings — 

"great  REPUBLICAN  meeting  at  the  capitol." 

— ~»e©»«~— 

VIRGINIA  LEGISLATURE. 

HOUSE  OF    DELEGATES,  THURSDAY,  DEC.  20. 

Federal  relations. 

Mr.  Brodnax,  from  the  select  committee  [of  21 J  to  whom  was 
referred  the  message  of  the  governor  relative  to  certain  proceed- 
ings in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  &c.  said  that  after  an  anx- 
ious and  elaborate  investigation  of  the  subjects  which  had  been 
submitted  to  them,  they  had  decided  to  make  the  report  which 
he  now  held  in  his  hand — and  in  presenting  it  to  the  house  he 
could  not  but  express  a  hope  that  the  measure  which  should 
grow  out  of  it  would  he  considered  as  a  peace  offering,  both  to 
our  brethren  of  South  Carolina  and  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  He  should  now  move  that  the  report  be  printed;  and 
he  was  bound  to  state  that  the  committee,  anticipating  what  it 
was  well  known  would  be  the  order  of  the  house,  had  caused 
the  report  to  be  printed,  and  it  was  now  waiting  that  order  to  be 
distributed  among  the  members.  As  soon  as  members  should 
have  given  their  attention  to  it  sufficiently,  he  should  move  to 
call  it  up. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

REPORT. 

The  select  committee,  to  whom  were  referred  the  relations 
existing  between  the  state  of  South  Carolina  and  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  the  consequences  likely  to  result  to  each, 
and  to  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  especially,  from  an  ordi- 
nance and  other  proceedings  adopted  by  a  convention  recently 
assembled  in  South  Carolina— a  proclamation  by  Andrew  Jack- 
son, president  of  the  United  States,  consequent  thereon,  lately 
addressed  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  commu- 
nication of  the  governor  of  this  commonwealth  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, have  carefully  examined  these  various  documents  and  de- 
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voted  to  the  important  subjects  involved,  their  anxious  reflec- 
tion and  profound  consideration:  and  they  recommend  to  the 
general  assemhly  the  adoption  ofthu  following  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  are  painfully  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers,  as  well  as  the  responsibilities  and 
importance  of  the  impending  crisis.  That  we  deeply  deplore  the 
occurrence  of  recent  events  in  precipitate  succession,  which  are 
of  alarming  import,  and  threaten  alike  the  preservation  of  those 
rights  of  the  states,  as  political  communities,  which  we  can  ne- 
ver abandon— the  stability  of  that  Union,  which  we  cherish 
with  ardent  attachment,  as  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  tran- 
quillity of  all— and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  common 
country.  That  while  we  deplore  the  existence  of  this  perilous 
emergency,  and  the  extremities  which,  on  either  hand,  have 
been  unhappily  approached,  we  feel  called  upon  by  every  consi- 
deration which  can  influence  patriots  or  philanthropists,  or  those 
citizens  who  love  their  country  and  its  hitherto  prosperous  in- 
stitutions, or  regard  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  with  its  un- 
born generations,  on  whom  the  great  experiment  we  are  making 
of  free,  representative  government,  must  operate,  to  make  every 
effort  in  our  power  to  avert  the  impending  danger,  and  lull  into 
repose  the  storm  which  threatens  to  sweep  from  the  earth,  in  its 
course  of  desolation,  the  fairest  fabric  of  human  liberty  which 
was  ever  exhibited  to  an  admiring  world. 

2.  Resolved,  That  next  to  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty,  to  se- 
cure which,  the  union  of  these  states  was  originally  formed,  we 
appreciate  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  that  union.  That  so 
far  from  desiring  to  impair  it,  we  most  anxiously  desire  to  pre- 
serve it,  by  the  only  means,  which,  in  our  opinion,  can  ensure 
its  preservation — by  keeping,  on  one  hand,  the  general  govern- 
ment, instituted  principally  with  a  reference  to  our  exterior  re- 
lations and  interests,  and  on  the  other,  the  governments  of  the 
several  states,  constituted  with  a  view  to  their  interior  and  local 
concerns,  and  made  the  residuary  depositaries  of  every  power 
not  conceded  to  the  former,  strictly  confined  in  the  discharge  of 
their  relative  duties,  within  their  constitutional  limits.  That 
we  regard  any  aberration  from  the  prescribed  sphere,  by  which 
either  shall  attempt  an  unauthorised  accession  of  power,  as 
weakening  to  both,  and  injurious  to  all.  And  therefore,  that 
we  cannot,  without  anxious  solicitude  and  alarm,  witness  any 
attempt,  by  an  individual  state,  to  assume  to  herself  rights  un- 
warranted by  the  political  compact  to  which  she  is  a  party,  in- 
consistent with  the  rights  of  the  other  states,  and  with  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Union;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  the  assertion  of 
principles,  or  the  usurpation  of  powers  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  not  guaranteed  by 
the  constitution,  and  which,  if  silently  acquiesced  in,  might  soon 
be  erected  into  the  authority  of  precedents,  and  ultimately  lead 
to  other  and  more  dangerous  assumptions.  That  the  former,  if 
persisted  In,  might  end  in  revolution  and  bloodshed,  while  the 
latter  would  pave  the  way  to  that  result,  not  less  disastrous  in 
its  consequences,  in  which  all  efforts  at  free  government  have 
hitherto  unfortunately  ended — a  powerful  consolidated  govern- 
ment, and  an  absolute  despotism.  That  we  look  on  the  alterna- 
tives with  equal  apprehension— anarchy  on  the  one  hand,  un- 
limited power  on  the  other. 

3.  Resolved,  As  a  declaration  of  our  principles  and  opinions  as 
to  the  relative  powers  and  duties  of  these  governments  respec- 
tively, that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  undertake,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  any  new  exposition  of  the  articles  of  our  political 
creed.  That  they  were  originally  asserted,  after  great  delibera- 
tion, at  an  interesting  and  memorable  epoch  in  our  political  his- 
tory— that  they  have  subsequently,  on  various  occasions,  been 
substantially  reiterated  by  our  general  assembly,  as  the  settled 
doctrines  and  opinions  of  Virginia— and  that  no  new  assertion 
of  them,  departing  from  the  original  and  consecrated  text,  could 
fail  to  lose  in  strength,  simplicity  and  dignity,  to  the  extent  of 
such  departure.  That  we  have  carefully  revised  these  several 
resolutions,  and  the  arguments  then  adduced  to  sustain  the  con- 
clusions asserted— and  especially  that  celebrated  report  made 
by  a  committee  of  its  body  to  the  legislature  in  1799.  That  these 
important  documents  have  been  long  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  cannot  have  failed  to  attraet  general  interest 
and  attention — and  that,  therefore,  we  regard  it  as  only  neces- 
sary, now  [and  at  this  perilous  crisis  we  do  regard  that,  as  our 
bounden  and  solemn  duty],  to  reassert  and  declare  to  our  sister 
states,  to  the  government  of  this  great  confederacy,  and  to  the 
world,  our  firm  and  unalterable  adherence  to  these  principles 
and  resolutions. 

4.  Resolved  as  our  deliberate  conviction,  That  the  acts  of  con- 
gress, usually  denominated  the  tariff  laws,  so  far'as  they  were 
passed  palpably  and  avowedly  for  the  exclusive  protection  of 
particular  species  of  industry,  are  not  only  unequal  in  their  ope- 
ration, oppressive  and  consequently  inexpedient,  but  are  con- 
trary to  the  spirit,  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  federal  com- 
pact. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  can  never  acquiesce  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  duties,  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  government — that  we 
will  by  all  constitutional  and  proper  means  oppose  its  continua- 
tion— and  that  we  sincerely  believe  it  to  be  due  to  a  spirit  of 
mutual  conciliation  and  harmony,  to  a  proper  respect  for  the 
opinions  and  interests  of  large  portions  of  the  community,  and 
essentially  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  union,  that  its 
burdens  should  be  gradually  but  speedily  abated,  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  duties  only,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  government 
may  require  for  its  ordinary  revenue. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  will  cordially  co-operate  with  our  breth- 
ren of  South  Carolina,  and  of  the  other  states  more  immediately 


operated  on  injuriously  by  this  oppressive  system,  in  effecting, 
by  all  proper  means,  its  abatement  to  the  extent  which  we  be- 
lieve was  contemplated  by  those  who  formed  the  federal  com- 
pact, and  the  understanding  of  the  states  who  were  the  parties 
to  its  ratification. 

7.  Resolved,  That  while  we  concur  with  our  brethren  of  South 
Carolina  in  reprobating  this  policy,  we  most  sincerely  regret  and 
deplore  the  measures  they  have  recently  adopted  to  obviate  iU 
evils.  That  we  cannot  approve  the  remedy  which  that  state  has 
resorted  to,  and  still  less  the  precipitate  measures  she  has  adopt- 
ed to  enforce  it.  That  we  cannot  but  regard  that  remedy  as 
compromitting  the  true  rights  of  the  states  as  sovereigns,  by  as- 
serting them  under  the  sanction  of  the  federal  constitution,  and, 
as  obviously  tending,  if  persisted  in,  to  political  convulsion  and 
civil  war.  That  we  deprecate  and  deplore  the  principles  assum- 
ed in  the  ordinance  of  her  recent  convention,  and  the  measures 
which  her  legislature  seems  likely  to  adopt  to  carry  them  out 
into  execution.  And  we  regret  especially  the  precipitancy  ma- 
nifested, in  prescribing  so  early  a  day  for  its  execution,  without 
having  previously  resorted  to  and  exhausted  every  constitution- 
al means  to  obtain  redress — without  having  communed  with  her 
sister  states  whose  interests  are  identified  with  her  own,  whose 
sympathies  are  cordially  excited  by  common  wrongs  and  suffer- 
ing-, and  who  are  attached  to  her  by  ties  as  strong  as  ever  bound 
communities  together.  That  we  regret  that  so  early  a  period 
has  boen  selected,  because  it  practically  excludes  that  very  in- 
terposition of  the  present  congress  which  she  invokes,  as  the 
necessary  time  for  deliberate  action  is  not  allowed  to  that  body 
were  it  disposed  to  redress  her  grievances  by  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff— because  it  excludes  the  possibility  of  the  interposition  of 
the  other  states,  by  means  of  a  general  convention,  or  their  ten- 
dering that  mediation  from  which  the  happiest  results  might 
fairlyhave  been  anticipated— and  more  than  all,  because  it  was 
not  deferred  beyond  the  period  at  which  the  next  congress  might 
he  assembled,  which  we  have  many  reasons  for  believing  would 
be  better  disposed  than  the  present,  to  remove  the  evils,  which 
have  led  to  all  these  difficulties. 

8.  Resolved,  That  we  have  observed  in  the  recent  proclama- 
tion of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  principles  avowed, 
and  powers  assumed  for  the  federal  government,  which  we  feel 
it  to  be  our  solemn  duty  to  disapprove  and  protest  against.  That 
we  regard  them  as  violating  the  true  construction  and  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  and  as  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  which 
this  state  has  repeatedly  asserted.  That  we  hailed  the  commu- 
nication of  the  president  to  congress,  at  the  commencement  of 
its  session,  with  admiration,  as  the  harbinger  of  better  times,  as 
recalling  the  government  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally constructed,  as  leading  the  way  to  a  removal  of  the  cause 
of  all  our  existing  difficulties,  and  as  containing  an  exposition, 
as  just  as  it  was  able,  of  the  true  principles  on  which  our  admi- 
rable political  system  was  intended  to  be  founded.  That  we 
feel  called  on  to  express  our  disapprobation  of  the  principles  of 
the  recent  proclamation,  lest  our  silence  should  be  misinterpret- 
ed, and  the  known  approbation  of  Virginia  of  other  measures  of 
the  present  administration,  should  be  regarded  as  sanctioning 
opinions  which  we  sincerely  believe  to  be  of  dangerous  tenden- 
cy, and  which,  if  admitted,  would  obliterate  the  lines  which  se- 
parate the  states,  and  revolutionize  the  character  of  our  govern- 
ment as  a  confederacy.  That  although  the  people  of  these  U. 
States,  it  is  true,  assented  to  the  present  constitution,  and  are 
bouud  by  ail  laws  made  in  conformity  thereto;  yet  we  regard  it 
as  equally  true,  that  it  was  a  confederacy  formed  by  the  states 
as  such,  ratified  by  the  states  as  such,  and  of  which  the  states,  as 
distinct  political  communities,  are  now  the  members.  That  we 
can  never  consent  to  deny  the  right  of  any  individual  state  which 
voluntarily  entered  into  this  political  association  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  to  withdraw  herself  peaceably  from  it,  when  causes 
shall  occur,  which  in  her  judgment  shall  render  such  secession 
necessary.  That  while,  however,  we  regard  a  state  as  having 
a  ri<jht  to  secede  from  the  union,  **whm  the  sole  alternatives  left 
are  the  dissolution  of  the  union  with  them,  or  submission  to  a  go- 
vernment without  limitation  of  ■powers,'1'  we  think  that  prudence 
dictates  that  no  state  should  ever  resort  to  such  an  alternative, 
until  the  last  extremity  has  been  aproaehed,  and  every  constitu- 
tional effort  has  been  tried,  and  every  peaceful  experiment  ex- 
hausted, t«  obviate  the  supposed  injury. 

That  in  case  of  "a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise 
of  other  powers  not  granted  by  the  said  compact,  the  states  who 
are  parties  thereto,  have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  inter- 
pose for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining 
within  their  respective  limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties 
appertaining  to  them.'''' 

That  as  a  consequence  from  this  principle,  asserted  in  1798,  we 
can  never  recognize  the  conclusion  assumed  in  the  proclama- 
tion, that  a  citizen  of  a  state  which  has  peaceably  withdrawn 
itself  from  the  confederacy,  who  in  discharge  of  the  allegiance 
he  owes  his  own  state,  and  in  obedience  to  her  laws  and  man- 
dates, violates  a  law  of  the  remaining  union,  can  thereby  forfeit 
his  life  a?  a  traitor.  That  we  view  with  regret,  some  of  the  doc- 
trines held  forth  in  the  proclamation,  as  to  the  origin  of  our  go- 
vernment, as  involving  a  more  latitudinous  construction  of  the 
federal  compact,  than  was  ever  contended  for  by  the  ancient 
federal  party  in  our  country,  and  we  awfully  fear  that  their  ten- 
dency will  be,  unless  happily  arrested,  to  accelerate  the  very 
catastrophe  their  promulgation  was  intended  to  repress. 

9.  Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  deprecate  the  intervention  of 
arms  on  either  side  to  settle  the  present  unhappy  disturbances, 
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as  calculated  inevitably  to  excite  and  produce  the  most  disas- 
trous of  all  national  calamities — a  dissolution  of  the  union,  oad 
a  civil  war.  That  we  therefore  affectionately,  and  with  all  that 
l'aternal  sympathy  we  feel,  earnestly  entreat  our  brethren  of  S. 
Carolina  to  pause  in  their  career,  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
their  recent  ordinance,  and  of  such  laws  as  may  have  been  en- 
acted to  give  it  effect,  until  the  expiration  of  the  first  session  of 
the  next  congress,  in  order  to  await  the  issue  of  other  experi- 
ments, to  see  if  congress,  actuated  by  a  sense  of  justice — impel- 
led by  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  may  not  interpose,  restore  harmo- 
ny and  tranquillity,  and  save  the  union,  and  their  country,  by 
abandoning  the  objectionable  and  oppressive  system — whether  a 
general  convention  of  the  states  may  not  dissipate  all  causes  of 
dissatisfaction— and  whether  the  mediation  of  other  states  may 
not  be  available. 

That  on  the  other  hand,  we  solemnly  appeal  to  the  general 
government,  we  respectfully  request  our  president  to  withstay 
the  arm  of  force — and  not  to  urge  on  existing  difficulties  to  an 
extremity  which  all  must  regret,  which  could  never  be  retracted 
— and  to  consequences  which  could  never  be  recalled. 

That  we  earnestly  recommend  to  congress  immediately  to  in- 
terpose. That  we  appeal  to  their  sense  of  justice— to  their  pa- 
triotism— to  every  consideration  dear  and  valuable  to  man — as 
they  appreciate  the  union,  and  love  their  brethren,  to  repeal  tba 
obnoxious  features  of  the  tariff  law,  and  once  more  restore  har- 
mony and  happiness  to  our  beloved  country. 

10.  Resolved,  That  we  hereby  instruct  our  senators,  and  re- 
quest our  representatives  in  congress,  to  use  their  best  exertions 
to  procure  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  duties,  and 
such  gradual  reductions  afterwards,  as  may  speedily  accommo- 
date them  to  the  standard  of  a  necessary  revenue. 

11.  Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  settling  and  adjusting 
the  controverted  powers  of  the  general  government,  restoring 
harmony  among  the  several  states,  and  compromising  existing 
differences,  it  will  be  expedient,  should  congress  disappoint  out- 
reasonable  expectations,  and  not  abandon  the  present  protective 
system  of  duties  before  the  expiration  of  its  next  session,  to  call 
a  general  convention  of  all  the  states. 

12.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  appoint  two  commission- 
ers, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  bear  to  the  legislature  of  S.  Caro- 
lina, now  in  session,  or  to  any  convention  of  her  citizens  which 
may  have  assembled,  the  foregoing  expression  of  our  opinions, 
remonstrances  and  recommendations,  and  to  do  all  in  their  pow- 
er to  induce  our  sister  state  to  listen  to  our  mediation,  and 
accede  to  our  advice. 

13.  Resolved,  That  the  governor  of  this  commonwealth  be 
requested  to  forward  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the 
president  of  the  U.  States,  and  to  the  governors  of  all  the  other 
states,  with  a  request  that  they  be  communicated  to  the  legisla- 
tures thereof,  respectively,  and  to  our  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  congress. 


(>r^-It  would  be  "as  useless  as  to  hunt  a  needle  in  a  hay- 
stack,*' to  attempt  to  trace  these  resolutions  through  the  worlds 
of  words  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  amendments,  or 
amendments  to  amendments,  that  were  uttered,  proposed  and 
suggested— debated  to  death,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  until' all 
men  were  weary  and  sickened  with  "federal  relations."  It 
would  seem  that  the  genuine  spirit  of  "ancient  dominionism''' 
would  lead  to  a  making  of  speeches,  even  in  "the  cave  of  the 
Cyclop3  when  forging  thunderbolts,"  instead  of  striking  the 
hammers  from  the  hands  of  the  workers  of  iniquity.  Well— 
the  matter  was  debated,  and  debated  and  debated,  and  often- 
times so  perplexed  with  much  speaking,  that  few  persons  could 
exactly  tell  in  what  latitude  or  longitude  their  gravely  and  pom- 
pously reported  resolutions  were.  The  proceedings  upon,  and 
substitutes  for  them,  were  measured  by  the  square  yard— and 
how  much  was  said,  instead  of  what  was  done,  became  the 
leading  question  of  editors  and  others  compelled  to  follow  the 
business  of  the  legislature.  Even  Mr.  Ritchie,  who  had  said  that 
"the  eyes  of  many  of  our  sister  states  are  still  turned  to  Virgi- 
nia," over  and  over  again,  at  last  became  wearied,  and  reprov- 
ed the  talkers!  At  last,  he  cried  out  "Zand — land."  At  last,  on 
the  18th  of  January— Mr.  Moore,  of  Rockbridge,  offered  a  pre- 
amble and  resolutions,  which  were  amended  in  committee  to 
read  as  follows: 

The  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  actuated  by  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  preserve  the  peace  and  harmony  of  our  common  country, 
relying  upon  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  people  of  each  and  every 
state  of  this  union,  as  a  guarantee  that  their  representatives  in 
congress  will  so  modify  the  laws  usually  called  the  "tariff'  laws," 
that  they  will  no  longer  be  a  source  of  complaint  to  the  people 
of  any  particular  state— believing  that  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  congress  will  afford  them  no 
relief  from  the  laws  in  question,  especially  upon  the  auspicious 
approach  of  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt— confident 
that  they  are  too  strongly  attached  to  the  union  of  these  states 
tc  endanger  or  dissolve  it,  whilst  they  have  any  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  relief  which  they  desire,  by  regular  ami  peacefuj  mea^ 
sures — persuaded  that  they  will  listen  willingly  and  respectfully 
to  the  voice  of  Virginia,  affectionately  and  earnestly  urged,  that 
they  would  await  the  .result  of  a  concerted  and  vigorous  effort 
of  the  friends  of  union  and  peace,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of 
public  differences,  now  unhappily  existing — regarding  a  resort 
to  force  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  or  on  the  part  of 
the  government  of  South  Carolina,  as  a  measure  which  nothing 
but  extreme  necessity  can  justify  or  excuse  in  either;  but  ap- 


prehensive at  the  same  time  that  violence  may  occur,  which 
may  eventuate  in  consequences  that  all  will  deplore,  unless  S. 
Carolina  will  consent  to  rescind  her  late  ordinance,  or  to  sus- 
pend its  operations: — 

1.  Resoled,  therefore,  by  this  general  assembly,  in  the  name, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virgina,  That  the  competent  au- 
thorities of  South  Carolina  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  earnestly 
and  respectfully  requested  to  rescind  the  ordinance  of  their  late 
convention,  or  to  suspend  its  operation,  until  the  close  of  the 
first  session  of  the  next  congress. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  congress  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  earnestly  and  respectfully  requested  so  to  modi- 
fy the  tariff  laws,  as  to  effect  a  gradual  but  early  reduction  of  the 
revenue  of  the  general  government  to  the  necessory  and  proper 
expenditures  thereof. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Virginia  expect,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  this  general  assembly,  have  a  right  to  expect,  that  the 
general  government,  and  the  government  of  South  Carolina, 
and  all  persons  acting  under  the  authority  of  either,  will  abstain 
from  all  acts  calculated  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
or  endanger  the  existence  of  the  union. 

This  preamble  and  resolutions  were  passed  with  only  one  dis- 
senting voice  (Mr.  Jones). 

The  following  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  26th  January, 
may  complete  our  record  of  the  proceedings — [in  which  body 
many  arid  long,  substitutes,  and  so  forth,  had  been  offered.] 

House  of  delegates,  January  26.  The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Book- 
er, on  federal  relations  were  returned  by  the  senate  with  a  sub- 
stitute adopted  by  that  body;  and  which,  on  the  motion  of  gen. 
Brodnax,  was  taken  up  and  considered.  The  substitute  was  as 
follows: 

Whereas,  The  general  assembly  of  Virginia  actuated  by  an 
ardent  desire  to  preserve  the  peace  and  harmony  of  our  common 
country,  relying  upon  the  sense  of  the  people  of  each  and  every 
state  of  the  union  as  a  sufficient  pledge  that  their  representa- 
tives in  congress  will  so  modify  the  acts  laying  duties  and  imposts 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  commonly  called  the 
tariff  acts,  that  they  will  no  longer  furnish  cause  of  complaint 
to  the  people  of  any  particular  state,  believing  accordingly,  that 
the  people  of  S.  Carolina  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  congress 
will  yield  them  no  relief  from  the  pressure  of  those  acts,  especial- 
ly as  the  auspicious  approach  of  the  extinguishment  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  affords  a  just  ground  for  the  indulgence  of  a  contrary 
expectation;  and  confident  that  they  are  too  strongly  attached 
to  the  union  of  the  states,  to  resort  to  any  proceedings  which 
might  dissolve  or  endanger  it,  whilst  they  have  any  fair  hope  of 
obtaining  their  object  by  more  regular  and  peaceful  measures; 
persuaded,  also,  that  they  will  listen  willingly  and  respectfully 
to  the  voice  of  Virginia,  earnestly  and  affectionately  requesting 
and  entreating  them  to  rescind,  or  suspend  their  late  ordinance, 
and  await  the  result  of  a  combined  and  strenuous  effort  of  the 
friends  of  union  and  peace,  to  effect  an  adjustment  and  re- 
conciliation of  all  public  differences  now  unhappily  existing, 
regarding,  moreover,  an  appeal  to  force  on  the  part  of  the  gene- 
ral government,  or  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, as  a  measure  which  nothing  but  extreme  necessity  could 
justify  or  excuse  in  either,  but  apprehensive,  at  the  same  time, 
that  if  the  present  state  of  things  is  allowed  to  contine,  acts  of 
violee  .  w ■.  I  occur  which  may  lead  to  consequences  that  all 
would  deplore;  cannot  but  deem  it  a  solemn  duty  to  interpose 
and  mediate  between  the  high  contending  parties,  by  the  decla- 
ration of  their  opinions  and  wishes,  which  they  trust  that  both 
will  consider  and  respect:  therefore, 

1.  Resolved  by  the  general  assembly,  in  the  name,  and  on  be- 
half the  pcople'of  Virginia,  That  the  competent  authorities  of 
South  Carolina  be,  and  they  are  hereby  earnestly  and  respect- 
fully requested  and  entreated  to  rescind  the  ordinance  of  the  late 
convention  of  that  state,  entitled,  "an  ordinance  to  nullify  cer- 
tain acts  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  purporting  to  be 
laws  laying  duties  and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
commodities;"  or,  at  least,  to  suspend  its  operation  until  the 
close  of  the  first  session  of  the  next  congress. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  congress  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  earnestly  and  respectfully  requested  and  en- 
treated so  to  modify  the  acts  laying  duties  and  imposts  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  commodities,  commonly  called  the  tariff' 
acts,  as  to  effect  a  gradual  but  speedy  reduction  of  the  resulting 
revenue  of  the  general  government,  to  the  standard  of  the  ne- 
cessary and  proper  expenditures  for  the  support  thereof. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Virginia  expect,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  general  assembly,  the  people  of  the  other  states 
have  a  right  to  expect,  that  the  general  government,  and  the 
government  of  South  Carolina,  and  all  persons  acting  under  the 
authority  of  either,  will  carefully  abstain  from  any  and  all  acts 
whatever  which  may  be  calculated  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country,  or  endanger  the  existence  of  the  union. 

4.  Jind  nhreas,  considering  the  opinions  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced and  maintained  by  the  convention  of  South  Carolina  in 
its  late  ordinance  and  addresses  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States  in  his  proclamation,  bearing  date 
the  18th  day  of  Dec.  1832,  on  the  other,  the  general  assembly 
deem  it  due  to  themselves,  and  tlie  people  whom  they  represent, 
to  declare  and  make  known  their  own  views  in  relation  to 
some  of  the  important  and  interesting  questions  whieh  these 
papers  present:  Therefore,  resolved  hi/  the  general  assembly,  That 
they  continue  to  reeard  the  doctrines  of  state  sovereignty  and 
state  rights,  as  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  of  1798,  and  sustained 
by  the  report  thereon,  of  1799,  as  unquestionably  true,  and  wot- 
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thy  of  all  acceptance;  bat  that  they  do  not  consider  them  as 
sanctioning  the  proceedings  of  South  Carolina  indicated  in  her 
said  ordinance;  nor  as  countenancing  ail  the  principles  assum- 
ed by  the  president  in  his  said  proclamation,  many  of  which  are 
in  direct  conflict  with  them. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  requested  to  transmit  copies  of  the  foregoing  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  to  the  governor  of  Soutli  Carolina,  and  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States;  and  also  to  the  governors  of 
all  the  other  states,  and  to  our  senators  and  representatives  in 
congress. 

Mr.  Watkins,  of  P.  E.  moved  to  amend  the  senate's  amend- 
ments, by  striking  out  the  last  resolution,  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  appoint  by  a  joint  vote  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  delegates,  a  commissioner,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  bear  to  the  government  of  South  Carolina,  the  fore- 
going preamble  and  resolutions,  and  use  his  best  efforts  to  in- 
duce that  government  to  listen  to  our  mediation  and  accede  to 
our  advice. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth  be,  and  he 
hereby  is  requested  to  communicate  the  foregoing  preamble  and 
resolutions  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  to  the  go- 
vernors of  the  other  states,  and  to  our  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  congress. 

This  motion  was  adopted — ayes  71 — noes  46. 

After  some  debate,  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  on  Mr.  Wat- 
kins'  amendment,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Brodnax  then  moved  the  following  amendment  to  the  se- 
nate's amendment,  striking  out  the  last  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  this  house  will  by  joint  vote  with  the  senate 
proceed  on  this  day  to  elect  a  commissioner,  whose  duty  it  thai! 
be  to  proceed  immediately  to  South  Carolina,  and  communicate 
the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  to  the  governor  of  that 
state,  with  a  request  that  they  be  communicated  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  state,  or  any  convention  of  its  citizens,  or  give  them 
such  other  direction,  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  best  calculated 
to  promote  the  objects  which  this  commonwealth  has  in  view, 
and  that  the  said  commissioner  be  authorised  to  express  to  the 
public  authorities  and  people  of  our  sister  state,  in  such  manner 
as  he  may  deem  most  expedient,  our  sincere  goodwill  to  our 
sister  state,  and  our  anxious  solicitude  that  the  kind  and  re- 
spectful recommendations  we  have  addressed  to  her,  may  lead 
to  an  accommodation  of  all  the  difficulties  between  that  slate 
and  the  general  government. 

The  motion  was  adopted,  ayes  65,  noes  56. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  senate's  amendment  as 
amended.     Agreed  to,  ayes  77,  noes  47. 

The  amendments  of  the  house  having  been  communicated  to 
the  senate,  and  adopted  by  that  body.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  of  P.  E.  the  house  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  commis- 
eioner  to  proceed  to  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Watkins,  of  P.  E.  nominated  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh, 
sustained  by  Messrs.  Brown,  of  Petersburg,  Campbell,  Ruther- 
ford, Marshall  and  Goode,  when  the  senate  having  been  inform- 
ed that  the  house  was  about  to  proceed  to  said  election,  and  no 
other  person  being  nominated,  the  roll  was  called,  and  Mr. 
Leigh  received  121  votes,  each  member  present  voting  for  him. 

Joint  vote  with  the  senate  for  Mr.  L.  149. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Marshall,  1,000  copies  of  the  resolutions,  as 
amended,  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Also,  on  motion  of  Mr.  M.  the  speakers  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  delegates  were  requested  to  apprise  Mr.  Leigh  of  his 
election. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Crump,  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Jan.  28.  The  following  correspondence  was  pre- 
sented by  the  speaker,  and  laid  upon  the  table: 

January  26,  1833. 
Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  esq. 

Sir:— The  general  assembly  have  on  this  day  adopted  a  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  federal  relations,  and 
by  joint  vote  of  the  senate  and  house  of  delegates,  proceeded  to 
elect  a  commissioner,  "whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  South  Carolina,  and  communicate  the  foregoing  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  to  the  govereor  of  that  state,  with  a  re- 
quest that  they  be  communicated  to  the  legislature  of  that 
state,  or  any  convention  of  its  citizens,  or  give  them  such  other 
direction,  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  object  which  this  commonwealth  has  in  view;  and  that  the 
said  commissioner  be  authorised  to  express  to  the  public  autho- 
rities and  people  of  our  sister  state,  in  such  manner  as  he  may 
deem  most  expedient,  our  sincere  good  will  to  our  sister  state, 
and  our  anxious  solicitude  that  the  kind  and  respectful  rceom 
mendations  we  have  addressed  to  her,  may  lead  to  an  accom- 
modation of  all  the  difficulties  between  that  state  and  the  gene- 
ral government.*' 

Under  the  foregoing  resolution  you  have  been  unanimously 
elected  the  said  commissioner.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  coin- 
plying  with  a  resolution  requesting  us  to  announce  to  von  your 
election. 

Permit  us  to  add  our  individual  wishes,  that  you  will  accept 
this  important  mission,  entrusted  to  you  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  general  assembly  of  your  native  state,  and  that  it  may  re- 
sult in  effecting  the  object  so  sincerely  desired.  We  have  the 
honor  to  be,  &c.  GEO.  C.  DROMGOOLE, 

speaker  of  the  senate. 
LINN  BANKS, 
speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates. 


Richmond,  Jan.  26,  1833. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  honored  with  your  letter  of  this  date,  in- 
forming me  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  of  the  general  assem- 
bly on  the  subject  of  federal  relations,  this  day  adopted,  and  also 
of  the  resolution  for  electing  a  commissioner,  by  the  joint  vote 
of  the  two  houses,  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  and  to  communicate  the  abovementioned  preamble 
and  resolutions  to  the  governor  of  that  state — and  prescribing 
the  duty  of  the  commissioner— and  that  I  have  been  elected  the 
commissioner. 

I  accept  the  office  with  which  it  has  pleased  the  general  as- 
sembly to  honor  me,  and  I  pray  you  to  assure  the  two  houses, 
that  1  shall  proceed  with  all  possible  dispatch,  to  perform  the 
duty  prescribed  to  me,  and  shall  exert,  with  diligence  and  zeal, 
the  utmost  of  my  poor  ability  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
general  assembly. 

I  have  only,  in  addition,  to  return  my  thanks,  gentlemen,  to 
you  personally,  for  the  obliging  terms  in  which  you  have  com- 
municated this  appointment.    1  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

B.  W.  LEIGH. 
— -••►►*  ©  *<*•—— 
SOUTH  CAROLINA— NULLIFICATION,  &c* 

MISCELLANEOUS    ITEMS. 

We  learn,  say3  the  New  York  Gazette,  that  the  steamer  Da- 
vid Brown  has  brought  some  valuable  plate  and  specie,  shipped 
by  the  unionists,  lest  the  nullificrs  might  get  hold  of  them. 

The  Greenville  Mountaineer  gives  the  following  proceedings 
of  "beat  company,  no.  1,"  of  the  first  regiment  of  militia— 

Resolved,  That  the  "federal  union  must  be  preserved,"  or  we 
will  pciish  in  tiie  attempt  to  preserve  it. 

Resolved,  That  in  defence  of  the  federal  union,  we  have 
drawn  our  swords  and  flung  away  the  scabbards. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  take  up  arms  under  no  other  standard 
than  "the  star  spangled  banner,"  and,  if  light  we  must,  we  will 
"strike  for  the  union,  or  a  glorious  grave." 

Resolved,  That,  in  answer  to  the  epithets  of  submissionists, 
cowards,  and  tories,  so  unjustly  and  so  frequently  applied  to  the 
members  of  the  union  party,  we  have  tmt  two  words,  by  way  of 
reply  to  the  nullifiers,  which  are  these:  "Come  on!" 

And  by  the  "whigs  of  Barnwell"  it  has  been 

Resolved,  That  the  whig  cilizens  of  this  district  have  read 
with  indignation  the  late  proclamation  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States;  that  it  is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  this  re- 
public, and  can  only  be  compared  to  the  incendiary  publications 
of  Gage,  Clinton,  Burgoyne  and  Cornwallis,  during  the  revolu- 
tion, and  that,  as  our  ancestors  met  those,  so  do  we  meet  this, 
with  scorn  and  defiance. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  regard  all  merchants  and  other  per- 
sons who  will  voluntarily,  after  the  first  day  of  February  next, 
pay  duties  on  imports,  contrary  to  said  ordinance,  with  the 
view  of  reimbursing  themselves  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
of  this  state,  as  the  willing  instruments  of  our  oppressors,  and 
enemies  to  the  state. 

The  Louisville  Journal,  speaking  of  gov.  Hayne's  proclama- 
tion, says 

We  have  read  this  production  with  considerable  attention. 
Its  principles,  its  reasonings,  and  in  many  instances  even  its 
language,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  author's  cele- 
brated speech  upon  Mr.  Foot's  resolutions,  which  was  printed 
on  satin  by  the  administration  party  of  that  day,  and  lauded  by 
the  Advertiser  of  this  city  as  an  admirable  and  unequalled  expo- 
sition of  true  and  genuine  democracy.  How  unstable  is  political 
popularity!  How  little  did  Mr.  Ilayne  suppose,  at  the  time  when 
his  speech  of  1830  had  made  him  the  leader  and  the  idol  of  the 
whole  dominant  party,  that  the  promulgation  of  similar  senti- 
ments in  1832  would  cause  him  to  be  cursed  by  that  very  party 
as  the  prince  of  rebels  and  of  traitors. 

From  the  Columbia  Times  of  Jan.  11.  From  the  seaboard  to 
the  mountains,  South  Carolina  is  now  one  school  of  military 
discipline.  The  votaries  of  the  union  and  the  constitution  of 
these  United  States,  are  every  where  preparing  for  the  contest, 
which  Andrew  Jackson  and  the  manufacturers  are  attempting 
to  curse  this  land  with.  On  the  first  of  February  12,000  Caroli- 
nians will  be  ready  to  serve  their  commander  in  chief.  A  com- 
pany of  mounted  minute  men  will  be  ready  in  each  district  to 
move  at  the  summons,  to  the  scene  of  action,  wherever  it  may 
be.  Although  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  may  have  passed  resolutions  denouncing  mil 
lification,  thousands  of  volunteers  from  these  states,  are  ready 
even  now-to  come  to  our  aid.  This  assertion  is  not  mere  idle 
supposition,  but  truth  founded,  upon  the* expression  of  public 
sentiment  through  the  primary  assemblies  of  the  people.  Some 
of  the  northern  papers  say  that  the  tariff  will  not  be  reduced  till 
we  abandon  our  hostile  attitude.  This  is  a  trick  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  get  a  little  longer  protection  in  their  fraud  and  mo- 
nopoly. They  have  no  intention  to  give  up  the  tariff  until 
forced  to  do  so.  We  have  no  intention  to  give  up  nullification 
till  they  give  up  the  tariff.  The  union  may  be  preserved  by  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff,  but  it  must  be  equal  in  its  burthens,  and 
the  protection  must  be  abandoned  in  toto,  or  we  will  not  sub- 
mit to  it. 

*A  part  of  these  items  were  prepared  for  the  last  Registir— 
but  omitted  for  the  want  of  room;  but  they  belong  to  nearly  to 
the  hlstoi  t/of  nullification,  &c.  that  we  insert  them. 
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A  letter  from  Anderson  district,  dated  January  7,  bas  the  fol- 
owing — 

"You  can  form  mo  idea  of  the  feeling  that  exists  here.  Revo- 
ution  la  the  object  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  as  sun:  a*  you  are 
n  existence.  The  governor  is  making  all  the  exertions  in  his 
lower  to  raise  volunteers:  they  are  daily  and  hourly  subscrib- 
Dgto  the  roll,  and  entering  the  state  service  for  twelve  months. 
Is  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  can  be  obtained  to  carry  into  ef- 
cct  the  orders  ot  the  executive,  the  whole  physical  force  of  the 
tate  will  be  put  In  motion.  You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  ex- 
rtions  which  have  been  made,  and  are  now  making  here,  to 
iroduce  disaffection  and  civil  discord.  I  have  not  believed  until 
ithin  a  fete  days,  that  any  thing  serious  could  possibly  happen. 
Jut,  now,  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  event  is  vastly  uneer- 
ain." 

Another  from  Camden,  dated  January  8,  says— 

"Several  of  the  leaders  ot  the  nullification  party  during  the  past 
veek.  have  been  quite  actively  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  raise 
olunteers,  but  as  yet  their  success  has  been  small.  Yesterday 
he  ritie  corps  of  this  place  was  out:  of  all  its  members,  consisting 
f  thirty-five  to  tony  men,  but  six  or  nine  of  them  could  be  in- 
uced  to  offer  their'  services  to  the  '•sovereign  slate"  of  South 
Carolina.  In  the  cavalry  company  they  met  with  better  success, 
nd  enlisted  in  the  service  ot  the  state  about  three-fourths  of  the 
ompany.  All  the  state  volunteers  wear  as  an  insignia  a  blue 
ockade  surmounted  by  a  palmetto  button;  and  to  cap  the  climax, 
bat  ***  ***  who  first  taught  Americans  to  calculate  the  value 
if  the  union,  (Dr.  Cooper),  has  mounted  this  emblem  of  discord, 
nd  is  now  seen  strolling  the  streets  of  Columbia,  glorying  in 
he  mischief  his  own  hand  has  produced.  Such  is  the  inf'atua- 
ion  of  many  among  that  party,  that  they  declare  openly,  that 
hey  would  rather  be  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  than 
ear  any  longer  the  burden  imposed  upon  them  by  the  general 
overmnent. 

"I  am  fully  persuaded  that  some  of  the  principal  leaders  of 
lie  nullification  party  dread  nothing  so  much  as  an  accommo- 
ation  with  government,  and  are  striving  to  the  utmost  to  pre- 
ndice  the  mass  of  the  people  Against  any  pacific  measures  that 
lay  be  productive  of  peace  and  harmony  between  the  northern 
nd  southern  state?.  In  the  city  of  Charleston  there  is  much 
xcitement,  and  a  small  spark  would  produce  a  flame  in  that 
ilacc  that  would  extend  over  the  whole  state." 

"We  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  first  of  Feb- 
uary;  and  what  that  day  may  produce,  God  alone  knows.  But, 
rom  all  appearances,  it"  will  be  a  day  hereafter  to  be  regretted 
y  the  people  of  this,  if  not  of  the  other  twenty-three  states." 

The  Richmond.  Whig  says— A  rumor  is  prevalent  that  the  go- 
ernor  of  Virginia  will  atari  early  day,  submit  a  message  to  the 
;eni'ral  assembly,  requesting  legislative  advice  as  to  the  course 
iroper  to  be  taken,  in  the  event  of  a  requisition  upon  the  autho- 
itics  of  the  state,  for  her  quota  of  militia  to  go  against  South 
jarolina. 

We  mention  the  rumor  without  vouching  for  its  accuracy, 
ind  chiefly  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  public  mind  to  bear  upon 
he  great  ulterior  question— will  Virginia  sanction  the  use  of 
brce?  Events  are  rapidly  tending  to  this  point,  and  we  repeat 
t  former  remark,  that  this  appears  to  US  to  be  now  the  only 
piestion  worth  considering.  It  is  most  desirable  that  it  should 
>e  settled  by  legislative  decision,  for  the  people  of  Virginia  are 
icenstoined  to  acquiesce  in  Hie  wisdom  of  the  general  assembly. 
f  unsettled,  and  the  requisition  be  made,  we  shall  witness 
>ainful  scenes. 

There  is  point  in  the  following  observations  of  the  editor  of 
he  Fredericksburg  Political  Arena,  upon  some  recent  remarks 
}f  his  elder  at  Richmond: 

"Upon  hearing  of  Mr.  Cnlhonn'*  resolution  in  the  senate— not 
inspecting  the  Intention  of  the  executive  to  transmit  spontarre- 
uisly  the  documents.  Sic.— the  Enquirer  denounced  it  vehe- 
wently,  as  a  "firebrand."  In  his  next  paper  the  editor  was 
breed  to  state  that  the  president  had  cast  the  "firebrand."  By 
he  way,  Mr.  Ritchie  is  disingenuous,  when  he  says:  "We  could 
lave  wished  that  neither  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  nor 
iny  other  circumstance,  could  have  hastened  the  last  message 
Vf  the  president  of  the  United  States.  But  Mr.  C.  said  that 
he  cup  siiould  not  be  permitted  to  pass — and  the  president 
tnu  perfectly  willing  to  join  issue  with  him."  Now,  it  is  ap- 
parent, from  the  report  of  tin:  proceedings  in  the  senate,  that 
Vlr.  Calhoun's  resolution  had  no  agency  whatever  in  eliciting 
.he  message.  That  the  message  was  prepared  before  Mr.  Cal- 
ioun  offered  his  resolution;  arid  that,  the  president  delayed  its 
ranstni.-siou  only  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  certain  docu- 
uents,  is  abundantly  evident." 

The  New  York  American  expresses  the  opinion,  that,  nu'Jifi- 
.ationinits  worst  form  is  lees  to  be  feared  by  the.  friends  of  the 
jnion,  than  a  convention  of  the  states,  for  re-nibdelling  the  con- 
stitution.    That  paper  adds: 

"So  surely  as  that  Instrument  fa  ever  submitted  to  a  ceneral 
3onvention,'so  surely  will  it  be  irrevocably  lestroyed;  and  of  all 
portions  of  the  union,  it  is  the  south,  :'s  it  seems  to  us,  that  has 
most  to  lose,  and  would  certainly  lose  most  by  hazarding  the 
Experiment.  Yet  from  the  south  "do  these  calls  for  a  convention 
some." 

Among  other  late  public  meetings,  we  notice  one  in  New 
Orleans,  on  the  2d  January,  the  hon.  D.  Boulignyin  the  chair,  at 
which  1,500  persons  were  present,  and  resolutions  were  adopted 
denouncing  nullification,  approving  the  president's  proclama- 


tion, and  determining,  at  every  hazard,  to  sustain  the  union  of 

the  states. 

Of  Fairfield  district  the  Columbia  Telescope  says— We  learn 
that  in  this  spirited  district,  the  number  of  volunteers  is  larger 
than  we  expected.  There  are  now  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
hundred  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  two  regiments  of  infantry, 
commanded  by  cols.  McCreaght  and  Stevenson,  volunteered  as 
regiments  on  the  10th  and  1:2th  inst.  only  about  thirty-eight  in- 
dividuals standing  back,  in  both  regiments.  In  addition,  col. 
Smith's  squadron  of  cavalry,  has  unanimously  volunteered.  We 
are  informed  by  a  gentleman  present,  that  he  never  has  witness- 
ed a  more  determined  and  inflexible  spirit  pervadu  the  same 
number  of  men.  By  gen.  Buchanan  and  col.  Player,  who  ad- 
dressed them,  the  volunteering  was  expressly .  put  upon  the 
ground,  that  a  usurping  tyrant  had  advertised  for  a  fight,  and 
that  it  would  be  an  eternal  stigma  upon  them  if  they  recoiled 
from  their  position,  with  a  military  threat  suspended  over  them. 

At  a  meeting  at  Lancaster  Court  House,  South  Carolina. 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  people  of  Lancaster  district,  view 
with  horror  and  surprise,  the  right  assumed  in  the  ordinance 
of  the  state  convention  to  bind  the  consciences  of  men,  as  a 
looss  usurpation  ol  power,  and  a  plain  and  palpable  violation  of 
the  constitution  of  this  state  and  of  Hie  United  States. 

"Resolved,  That  as  citizens  of  this  state  and  of  the  United 
States,  we  cannot  consent  to  be  made  aliens  in  the  land  of  our 
birth  or  adoption,  and  that  we  will,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power, 
make  use  ol'  every  legal  ami  constitutional  means  to  preserve, 
protect  and  defend  our  most  sacred  rights  and  privileges,  as 
every  independent  citizen  has  a  right  to." 

On  motion  of  major  Gibson,  additional  resolutions  were 
adopted,  warmly  approving  the  president's  proclamation,  and 
declaring  that  at  this  period  of  peril  to  the  union  and  the  con- 
stitution, "it  is  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  citizen  to  stand  by  the 
institutions  established  by  the  toil  and  cemented  by  the  blood 
of  our  ancestors." 

How  to  pi-event  future  nullification.  Unite  old  south  to  the 
north,  and  to  the  northwest,  by  permanent  national  rail  roads. 
By  preserving  an  adequate  tariff  it  would  be  hut  the  work  of 
two  or  three  years.  An  interchange  of  commodities,  with  a 
common  interest  "rowing  out  of  the  same,  would  strengthen  the 
union  in  the  "strongest  of  bonds."  Without  this,  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  union  of  the  states  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 

[Indiana  Phenix. 

[The  editor  of  the  Indiana  paper  has  forgotten  that  the  making 
of  roads  has  been  nullified.] 

The  Charleston  Courier,  speaking  of  the  appointment  of  the 
same  day  that  the  ordinance  is  to  go  into  effect,  as  a  day  of 
prayer  by  the  milliners,  says,  "Is  religion  to  be  called  upon  to 
dabble  tier  robes  in  paternal  blood!  Instead  of  appealing  to 
heaven  to  sanction  them,  let  the  nullifiers  on  that  day,  repeal 
their  ordinance  of  blood  and  proscription,  and  heaven  will  hear 
their  prayer,  put  up  in  their  closets  for  forgiveners;  but  let  them 
not  madly  go  on  to  crime  and  blood,  and  yet  put  up  public 
prayers  for  success;  it  is  mocking  heaven,  and  daring  its  retribu- 
tive justice." 

A  writer  in  the  Courier,  with  reference  to  the  proceedings 
had  at  !'..   la  e  meeting  in  Charleston  says— 

"There  were  some  passages  in  ex  gov.  Hamilton's  speech, 
which,  from  the  official  station  of  the  speaiter,  are  not  uninte- 
resting'. He  solemnly  and  distinctly  declared  that  if  the  fight 
did  come,  it  would  not  be  upon  the  question  of  nullification— ir 
would  be  upon  the  QUESTION  of  SECESSION.  Thanks  to 
his  ex-excellency  for  that  honest  confession!  We  now  know 
where  to  find  him." 

The  same  writer  ascribes  the  following  language  to  col.  Pres- 
ton, another  member  of  the  party: 

"He  went  on  to  say  that  there  were  16,000  back  countrymen, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  cockades  on  their  hats,  ready  to 
march  to  our  city  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  defend  us;  and  that 
the  moment  congress  shall  pass  the  laws  recommended  by  the 
president  in  relation  to  our  port,  he  would  pour  down  a  torrent 
of  volunteers  that  would  sweep  the  myrmidons  of  the  tyrant 
from  the  soil  of  Carolina." 

The  Columbia,  (S.  C.)  Telescope  sends  the  following  chal- 
lenge to  one  of  the  New  York  militia  corps,  which  had  volun- 
teered its  services  to  the  president  to  aid  him  in  sustaining  the 
the  laws  of  the  union: 

"One  serious  word,  however,  to  the  officers  of  that  valiant 
corps,  who  declare  themselves  hot  to  march  against  us.  If  they 
mean  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  bravado;  if  their  appetite  for 
fighting  be,  of  a  sudden  so  keen,  they  can  be  accommodated 
without  the  pain  of  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles.  Nullification 
mav  prove  bloodless-,  they  may  therefore  miss  the  martial  feast, 
for  which  their  mighty  stomachs  are  so  set.  Ifthcy  will  say  the 
word,  we  promise  them  that  they  shall  Qach,  ifrrm  their  colonel 
to  their  corporal,  find  a  southern  antagonist,  who  will  come  to 
New  York  expressly  to  gratify  them,  and  will,  if  it  is  necessary, 
slit  the  ears  of  every  paltry  braggart  of  an  officer  in  their  re 
giment  of  slaves.  IVe  know  gentlemen  enough,  in  this  town, 
who  are  perfectly  ready  to  do  what  we  mention,  if  the  regiment  in 
question  will  accept  the  proposals,  and  send  on  the  names  of  their 
oncers." 

The  "Jeffcrsonian,"  published  at  Richmond,  says  that  the  ju- 
diciary bill  "constitutes  general  Jackson  monarch  of  the  Ameri- 
can empire."  That  "if  the  bill  p-isses,  a  hundred  thousand 
swords  will  leap  from  their  tcabbardb."    It  calls  upon  South 
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Carolina  to  resist  unto  death;  and  "that  in  fifty  days  Virginia 
will  bring  to  the  field  to  her  support  twenty  thousand  bayonets, 
wielded  by  men  whose  cry  will  be  liberty  or  death!" 
—••  •>♦©  @  *<*••— -. 
LEGISLATURE  OF   KENTUCKY. 
Preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Kentucky. 
Whereas,  The  president  of  the  United  States,  in  his  message 
to  congress  on  the  second  day  of  the  present  session,  suggested 
the  propriety  of  the  government  of  the  U.  States  surrendering  to 
the  new  states  respectively,  all  the  waste  and  unappropriated 
land  within  their  limits;  the  same  policy  would  lead  to  a  surren- 
der of  the  public  domain  in  the  territories,  whenever  they  should 
come  into  the  union  as  states. 

It  becomes  necessary  for  the  other  states  to  inquire  into  and 
investigate  the  justice  of  such  a  measure;  and  to  do  that,  the 
first  question  for  consideration  is,  how  did  the  government  of 
the  U.  States  become  invested  with  the  public  lands?  The  history 
of  the  title  is  this:— By  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain  fthe  title]  to  any  of  the  waste  lands  within  those  defined 
limits,  were  the  joint  purchase  of  the  people  oi  the  United  States, 
and  for  their  common  interest  and  benefit.  The  consideration 
paid,  was  the  treasure  of  the  people,  and  the  best  blood  of  the 
land.  A  number  of  the  old  thirteen  states  had  claims  to  land 
lying  north  of  the  Ohio,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  smith  of  the 
lakes;  these  claims  were  surrendered  to  the  United  States,  to 
be  held  by  her  for  the  common  good  and  benefit  of  all.  The 
United  States  purchased  Louisiana  of  the  government  of  Fiance, 
for  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars;  the  money  paid  was  the 
common  property  of  all  the  states.  The  lauds  within  the  now 
states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  were,  in  1802,  purchased  of 
Georgia  by  the  United  States.  The  consideration  given,  was 
one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and,  at  the 
expense  and  cost  of  the  United  States,  to  extinguish  the  Indian 
title  to  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  Georgia.  Subsequent  to 
the  cession  of  the  land  by  Georgia,  the  Yazoo  company  and 
Tennessee  company  set  up  claims  to  a  great  part  of  the  land 
ceded  by  Georgia:  the  foundation  of  the  claim  of  these  com- 
panies was,  a  corrupt  bargain  and  cession  of  said  land  by  Geor- 
gia to  them,  before  the  cession  made  to  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress declared  the  claim  of  the  Yazoo  and  Tennessee  compa- 
nies void,  on  account  of  the  corruption  and  bribery  practised  by 
these  companies  in  obtaining  the  grant.  The  dispute  was  sub- 
sequently decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in 
favor  of  the  validity  of  the  claim;  a  compromise  took  place,  and 
the  United  States  paid  five  millions  of  dollars  for  their  claims. 
The  whole  sum  paid  for  that  land  is  not  less  than  $10,000,000. 
Out  of  these  transactions  has  the  unfortunate  controversy  grown 
up  between  the  United  States  and  Georgia;  that  state  demanding 
a  speedy  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  which  the  United 
States  have  not  been  able  to  effect.  For  Florida  the  United 
States  paid  Spain  $5,000,000;  and  about  .$10,000,000  have  been 
paid  to  the  Indiana  for  the  extinguishment  of  their  title;  making 
in  all,  of  money,  about  $40,000,000. 

When  the  title  is  thus  derived,  is  not  the  vacant  land,  in  the 
new  states  and  territories,  common  property?  Have  they  not 
been  paid  for  with  the  blood  and  treasure  of  all  the  people  of 
the  states?  And  when  the  public  debt  is  paid  off  and  extinguish- 
ed, for  the  payment  of  which  they  were  pledged  by  congress,  if 
not  then  retained  to  defray  in  part  the  ordinary  expenditures  of 
the  government,  ought  not  the  proceeds,  after  paving  the  cost 
of  surveying,  selling,  &c.  be  divided  among  the  states?  Surely 
every  man  must  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative. 

What  claim  have  the  new  states  to  the  land  within  their 
limits?  By  the  compact  made  by  each  state  with  the  United 
States,  upon  ohtaining  permission  to  become  a  state,  it  is  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  the  United  States  shall  own  and  sell, 
at  will  and  pleasure,  the  public  lands.  The  article  in  the  com- 
pact is  a  fundamental  part  of  their  constitution,  being  accepted 
and  ratified  in  convention. 

It  is  alleged  by  some,  that  this  article  in  the  compact  inter- 
feres with  the  great  and  unalienable  right  of  sovereignty,  and  is 
therefore  void.  There  is  nothing  in  this  point.  The  United 
States  was  competent  to  make  such  a  contract,  and  so  were  the 
states.  It  is  a  fit  subject  of  contract  between  governments:  as 
much  as  that  of  Louisiana,  between  France  and  America,  and 
the  cession  of  Florida,  by  Spain,  to  the  United  States.  The  con- 
stitutionality and  validity  of  this  article,  in  the  compacts  with 
the  new  states,  have  been  virtually  recognized  bv  the  courts  of 
the  union  and  of  the  states,  in  their  adjudication  upon  lands  pa- 
tented by  the  president. 

In  point  of  justice,  what  claims  have  the  new  states  to  the 
land.'  The  answer  is,  surely— none.  In  the  compacts  made 
with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  thev  have  obtained 
already  one-sixteenth  part  for  schools,  and  five  per  centum  upon 
the  residue,  for  roads  and  canals,  making  about  one-eighth  part. 
These  donations  were  bounties,  and  not  based  on  the  principles 
of  justice.  When,  in  addition  to  that,  the  new  states  obtain 
their  proportion  of  the  residue,  according  to  federal  numbers, 
justice  and  liberality  will  have  been  meted  out  to  them  with  an 
overflowing  measure,  and  with  which  they  and  the  president 
ought  to  be  satisfied. 

As  it  respects  Kentucky,  she  has  had  no  part  in  the  public 
money— no  part  of  the  public  lands:  her  people  are  the  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  It  may  be  asked,  is  it  her  inter- 
est to  sit  by,  and  tamely  surrender  her  right  in  the  public  lands, 
because  the  new  states  may  require  it,  and  a  president  may  will 
it?  Every  man,  who  has  the  interest  of  his  state  at  heart,  will 
Let  it  be  asked,  what  would  be  the  amount  of  the 


interest  of  Kentucky  in  the  public  lands,  when  distributed  ac- 
cording to  federal  numbers?  The  answer  is,  not  less  than  ten 
millions  of  dollars;  which  sum,  judiciously  laid  out.  as  annual 
distributions  should  be  made,  would  clear  out  the  obstructions 
in  her  rivers,  and  make  them  navigable,  turnpike  her  roads,  and 
endow  her  schools,  seminaries,  colleges  and  universities,  and 
render  the  country  rich,  by  the  circulation  of  the  money  among 
the  people  for  their  work,  provisions,  &c.     Wherefore, 

1.  lie  it  resolved  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Kentucky,  That  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  are  not, 
of  right,  the  property  of  the  particular  states  in  which  they  lie 
nor  that  of  the  people  of  such  states;  and  therefore,  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  ought  not  to  cede  such  lands  to  such  states, 
or  any  of  them;  or  to  appropriate  such  lands  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  but  in  behalf,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  all 
the  states. 

2.  Resolved,  That,  so  soon  as  the  national  debt  is  paid  off,  all 
monies  arising  from  the  sales  of  the  publie  lands,  after  defray- 
ing the  expenses  incident  to  the  sales,  ought  to  be  distributed 
among  the  several  states  according  to  the  federal  numbers  of 
each  state. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky deem  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  so  constituted  and  or- 
ganized as  to  secure  to  the  nation  the  maintenance  of  a  sound 
cm  rency,  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  nation  cannot  dispense  with  such  a  bank,  without  a 
certain  prospect  of  private  and  public  distress;  and,  therefore, 
instruct  their  senators,  and  request  their  representatives,  in  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  to  use  all  just  and  constitutional 
means,  to  sustain  the  hank  of  the  United  States,  in  its  credit  and 
usefulness,  and  in  all  its  rights  and  privileges,  under  its  charter; 
and  do  further  instruct  their  »enators,  and  request  their  represen- 
tatives, to  use  all  their  best  endeavors  to  procure,  and  that  they 
vote  lor,  the  passage  of  an  act  of  congress  re-chartering  said  bank. 

4.  Resolved,  further,  That  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of 
Kentucky  have  seen  with  surprise,  and  view  with  regret,  the 
efforts  made  to  embarrass  the  bank  of  the  United  States  in  its 
operations;  and  to  force  unnecessarily  the  bank  to  withdraw  its 
funds  from  circulation  and  to  reduce  its  discounts,  to  the  great 
oppression  of  its  debtors  and  to  the  injury  of  every  branch  of 
trade  and  labor. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Kentuc- 
ky h'ghly  disapprove  all  efforts  to  destroy  the  credit  and  standing 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  by  representing,  or  insinuating, 
that  said  institution  is  insolvent,  and  that  it  was  no  longer  safe 
to  make  the  public  deposites  in  said  bank  or  its  branches;  there- 
by injuring  not  only  the  credit  ofthe  bank,  but  seriously  affecting 
the  interests  of  individual  stockholders,  and  the  labor  and  indus- 
try of  the  country. 

6.  Resolved,  further  r  That  this  general  ass-  emblv  condemns  the 
effort  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  in  their  attempts  to  place  the  public  funds  into 
private  or  state  banks  instead  of  the  national  bank,  as  tending 
greatly  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  public  funds,  to  increase, 
(injuriously  to  the  public),  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  pre- 
sident and  said  secretary,  and  as  ruinous  to  public  confidence 
and  the  safety  of  a  national  currency. 

7.  Resolved,  therefore,  That  we  instruct  our  senators,  and  " 
request  our  representatives  in  congress,  to  use  all  lawful  and 
constitutional  means  to  prevent  the  public  deposites  from  being 
withdrawn  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  placed  in 
private  or  state  banks,  or  elsewhere,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
president,  or  said  secretary  of  the  United  States. 

8.  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  general  assembly,  an 
institution,  such  as  is  proposed  by  the  president  ofthe  U.  States 
in  his  annual  message  of  1830— that  is  to  say,  a  "national  bank," 
founded  "on  the  credit  of  the  governmentand  its  revenues" — 
would  be  a  dangerous  institution,  calculated  to  enlarge  the.  pow- 
ers of  the  executive  department,  and  put  to  hazard  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stales. 

9.  Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  for- 
warded, by  the  governor,  to  the  executives  ofthe  several  states, 
with  a  request  that  they  lay  the  same  before  the  legislatures  of 
the  states  respectively;  also  a  copy  to  each  of  our  senators  and 
representatives  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
request  that  they  lay  the  same  before  each  branch  ofthe  national 
legislature. 


answer,  no. 


—•••►©  ©  * 
LEGISLATURE  OF  MISSOURI. 

Executive  department,  city  of  Jefferson,  Dec.  15,  1832. 

TO  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Gentlemen:  Herewith  you  have  communicated  resolutions 
from  the  states  of  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Indiana, 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Ten- 
nessee and  Vermont,  forwarded  by  their  respective  executives, 
to  the  executive  of  this,  with  request,  that  the  same  be  laid  be- 
fore the  legislature. 

Among  these  resolutions  are  several  relating  to  the  powers  of 
the  general  government  to  adopt  and  execute  a  system  of  inter- 
nal improvements.  This  is  a  question  of  great  importance:  and 
requires  the  special  attention  of  the  general  assembly  of  this 
state. 

The  reason  why  it  is  particularly  proper  for  the  general  as- 
sembly to  act  upon  this  subject,  is  not  confined  to  the  question- 
able character  of  the  right  of  the  general  government  to  prose- 
cute such  a  system:  (in  such  case  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  the 
states,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  to  express  their  several  opinions.) 
By  examining  the  third  part  of  the  sixth  section  of  an  act  of  con- 
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ress,  "to  authorise  the  people  of  Missouri  territory  to  form  a 
(institution  and  state  government,  &c."  and  the  third  part  of 
n  ordinance  "declaring  the  assent  of  the  people  of  the  state  of 
lissouri,  &c."  it  will  be  found  that  a  fund  has  been  provided, 
>r  this  state  to  expend  upon  improvements  within  her  limits, 
'he  convention  acting  upon  this  authority,  declared  in  the  7th 
rticle  of  the  constitution,  "that  internal  improvements  shall 
jrever  be  encouraged  by  the  government  of  this  state,"  and 
lade  it  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  ascertain  by  law, 
He  proper  objects  of  improvements. 

If  the  general  government  has  the  right,  it  becomes  her  duty, 
i  the  exercise  of  it,  to  run  her  system  of  improvement  into 
very  state.  What  must  be  the  ultimate  consequences  of  the 
eneral  government  conducting  a  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment within  our  limits?  The  right,  (if  it  exists  at  all)  is  based 
ipon  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  roads  and  canals  to  carry 
ome  of  the  delegated  powers  into  execution.  The  next  degree 
if  necessity  would  be  to  levy  a  tax,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to 
>ay  for  making  and  keeping  these  improvements  in  repair.  The 
text  would  most  probably  be,  to  enact  a  code  of  laws,  to  enforce 
he  system  through  all  its  ramifications;  and  ultimately  to  ap- 
loint  as  many  federal  officers  as  might  be  necessary  to  enforce 
he  laws.  When  we  arrive  at  this  point,  it  will  require  no 
tretch  of  fancy  to  imagine  some  federal  officer  presenting  him- 
lelf  at  the  post  of  some  toll  gate,  exacting  under  the  authority 
>f  his  "e  pluribus  unum,"  such  sum  of  money,  from  each  indi- 
vidual going  to  mill  or  church,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  cen- 
tal power.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  I  would 
ipeak  disrespectfully  of  the  legitimate  officers  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment. But  the  idea  of  paying  tribute  to  another  government 
or  travelling  upon  our  own  soil,  is  not  a  subject  for  calm  iuves- 
lgation. 

Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  for  you  to  determine  whe- 
;hcr  the  state  will  ask  the  general  government  to  exercise  this 
questionable  right,  or  whether  she  will  rely  upon  her  own  re- 
sources: and  if  the  latter,  whether  it  would  be  premature  at  this 
lime  to  take  the  first  steps,  as  far  as  relates  to  roads. 

Another  subject  brought  into  view  by  these  rosolutions,  is  the 
merit  of  the  judicial  powers  of  the  United  States— a  grave  sub- 
ject of  all  absorbing  interest. 

With  a  preamble  pointing  to  Georgia,  Massachusetts  has  re- 
solved, "that  no  state  can  rightfully  enjoin  upon  the  executive 
officers,  to  disregard  or  resist  by  force  any  process  or  mandate 
which  may  be  served  upon  it  in  such  case,  in  due  form  of  law, 
by  authority  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States." 

The  case  here  referred  to  is  now  at  issue,  and  the  laws  of 
Georgia  must  be  nullified  by  the  federal  court,  or  the  mandate 
of  the  court  must  be  "disregarded"  by  the  government  of  Geor- 
gia. Here  the  term  "nullification"  loses  its  by- word  character, 
and  assumes  its  proper  garb,  forced  into  use  by  a  process  of  the 
supreme  federal  court. 

The  nullifying  power  is  so  portentous  in  it-,  consequences  by 
whomsoever  exercised,  that  when  a  case  presents  itself  for  ac- 
tion it  becomes  the  duly  of  every  state  in  the  union  to  speak  her 
sentiments.  The  state  of  Massachusetts  has  discharged  her 
duty:  she  has  given  her  opinion  upon  this  subject,  and  however 
confident  I  may  feel  that  she  has  thrown  the  weight  of  her  au- 
thority into  the  wrong  scale,  the  act  itself  i-  commendable.  It 
is  of  the  last  importance  to  have  questions  settled;  the  first  is  to 
have  them  wisely  settled;  and  should  a  majority  of  tire  states  de- 
clare that  the  federal  court  had  no  constitutional  authority  to 
nullify  a  law  of  a  state,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  these  courts 
would  persist  in  their  attempts  to  exercise  this  dangerous  power. 
Let  me  ask  if  this  state  has  one  single  right  to  sovereign  in  its 
character  as  to  be  independent  of  the  nullifying  power  of  the 
supreme  court?  If  she  has,  Massachusetts  is  in  error,  when 
she  says, — "No  state  can  rightfully  enjoin  upon  its  executive 
officers  to  disregard  or  resist  by  force,  any  process  or  mandate 
which  may  be  served  upon  it  in  such  cases  in  due  form  of  law 
by  authority  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States." 

The  debateable  point  in  this  question,  is  the  correct  distinc- 
tion between  a  case  never  submitted  to  the  constitution,  and  a 
case  "arising  under''''  the  constitution.  Massachusetts  contends, 
that  the  Georgia  case  is  within  the  provision  of  the  federal  eon 
stitution;  Georgia  contends  that  such  cases  have  never  been 
submitted  to  any  tribunal  under  that  constitution. 

The  time  to  act  upon  the  subjects  embraced  in  some  of  these 
resolutions  has  passed  by;  it  is  considered,  however,  an  act  of 
courtesy  due  those  states,  to  lay  them  before  you. 

After  the  senate  shall  have  acted  on  these  resolutions,  they 
will  please  forward  them,  with  this  communication,  to  the  house 
of  representatives.     Most  respectfully  your  obedient  servant. 
DANIEL  DUNKLIN. 


Qrj.  Speaking  of  the  preceding  message  the  "St.  Louis  Times' 
severely  observes — 


The  following  resolutions  from  Tennessee  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, relative  to  internal  improvements,  form  a  part  of  the  ac- 
companying documents  with  the  message. 

"Resolved  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
That  the  general  assembly  most  decidedly  deprecate  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  which  has  been  assumed  by  congress,  of  ap- 
propriating money  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
expended  upon  the  local  objects  of  improvements  within  the  se- 
veral states,  and  in  subscribing  for  stock  under  state  incorpora- 
tions." 

New  Hampshire  "resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  'his  house, 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not  vested  in  congress 
the  right  to  adopt  and  execute,  at  the  national  expense,  a  sys- 
tem.of  internal  improvements." 


"What  did  gov.  Dunklin  think  of  the  South  Carolina  doctrines 
after  having  read  the  president's  proclamation?  We  rather  think 
that  he  then  thought  that  the  whole  matter  was  nullification  in 
an  odious  form,  and  then  for  the  first  time  discovered  the  true 
meaning  of  hi3  own  words,  and  that  perhaps  they  may  hereafter 
apply  to  himself  and  his  prospects. 

"It  was  cruel  in  the  president  not  to  give  an  intimation  of  his 
opinions  and  intentions  in  his  message:  he  might  thereby  have 
saved  the  leader  of  his  party  here,  with  many  of  his  followers, 
from  playing  the  wrong  card,  and  thus,  peradventure,  losing  the 
whole  game." 

{ftJ-On  this  subject  we  may  add — that  many,  not  having  discern- 
ed the  "signs  of  the  limes,"  or  the  course  of  the  wind,  have  fallen 
into  grievous  mistakes!  But  they  can  easily  "go  bock  agent" — 
making  a  s<ern-crawling  out  from  the  position  in  which  they  had 
ignorantly  placed  themselves.  It  is,  indeed,  laughable  to  note 
the  "tvvistings  and  turnings"  of  these  our  days.  Things  are 
"very  like"  whales,  or  "very  like"  weasels— as  the  wind  blows. 

LEGISLATURE  OF  INDIANA. 
The  following  proceedings  of  the  legislature  of  Indiana,  were 
presented  in  congress  on  the  25th  ultimo. 
Whereas,  an  unusual  and  alarming  excitement  prevails  in  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  laws,  awak- 
ened, as  it  is  believed  by  a  mistaken  view  of  their  constitution- 
ality, and  by  exaggerated  representations  of  their  unequal  ope- 
ration; And  whereas,  heretical  and  dangerous  doctrines  have 
sprung  up  under  the  name  of  nullification,  in  which  the  consti- 
tutional right  in  a  state,  to  render  nugatory  and  resist  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  secede  from  the  union,  is  boldly 
assumed;  And  whereas  a  convention,  delegated  from  a  portion 
of  the  citizens  of  that  state,  has  recently  passed  an  ordinance,  a 
copy  of  which,  and  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  said  conven- 
tion thereon ,  and  of  addresses  to  the  people  of  the  several  states, 
and  of  South  Carolina,  transmitted  by  order  of  the  said  conven- 
tion, through  the  governor  of  that  state  to  the  governor  of  In- 
diana, avowedly  for  the  information  of  this  legislature,  are  now 
before  the  same;  And  whereas,  we,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Indiana,  viewing  the  doctrines  contained  in  those  do- 
cuments, as  carrying  with  them  internal  evidence  of  their  im- 
practicability, absurdity  and  treasonable  tendency;  And  whereas, 
we  regard  the  said  ordinance,  as  prescribing  to,  and  attempting 
to  enforce  upon  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  "a  course  of  con- 
duct in  violation  of  their  duties  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  subversive  of  its  constitu- 
tion, and  as  having  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  the  union," 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  prostration  of  our  liberties: 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  That 
we  deeply  deplore  the  political  heresies,  and  threatened  disorga- 
nization recently  promulgated  by  a  portion  of  our  brethren  of  S. 
Carolina. 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  concur  in  the  persuasive  appeals 
of  our  venerable  chief  magistrate  to  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  pause  ere  it  be  too  late  to  save  themselves  from  ruin. 

Resolved,  That  the  sentiment,  "ourunion  must  be  preserved," 
meets  with  a  hearty  response  from  the  people  of  Indiana,  bound 
as  they  are  by  interest  and  honor,  to  that  confederacy  into  which 
they  voluntarily  entered,  and  from  which  they  will  never  wil- 
lingly be  severed. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  present  juncture  of  our  national 
affairs,  as  involving  the  preservation  of  our  liberties,  and  as 
scarcely  inferior  in  importance  to  that  in  which  they  were 
achieved. 

Resolved,  That  as  regards  the  important  question,  all  minor 
differences  should  be  forgotten;  that  devotion  to  party  should  be 
lost  in  devotion  to  country,  and  that  the  great  contest  among 
Americans,  should  be  as  to  the  means  best  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  temple  of  our  union  from  crumbling  into  ruins. 

Resolved,  That  the  constitutional  doctrines  advanced,  and 
views  of  policy  embraced  in  the  president's  proclamation  on  the 
present  difficulties  in  South  Carolina;  the  patriotic  spirit  per- 
vading that  able  document,  and  the  prompt  and  decisive  manner 
in  which  he  has  rebuked  the  pernicious  doctrines  and  unjustifia- 
ble course,  recently  adopted  by  a  portion  of  that  state,  command 
our  entire  approbation,  and  have  crowned  with  new  laurels  the 
"defender  of  his  country." 

Resolved,  That  at  the  present  alarming  and  eventful  crisis,  we 
conceive  it  to  be  a  solemn  and  a  paramount  duty  of  the  people 
of  the  different  states,  to  express  through  their  representatives, 
a  firm  and  unwavering  determination  to  protect  "the  ark  of  our 
political  safety"  from  the  hand  of  violence,  and  to  pledge  their 
support  in  furtherance  of  the  laudable  resolutions  of  the  nationM 
executive,  "to  take  care  that  the  republic  receive  no  detriment. 
Resolved,  That  the  governor  of  this  state  be  requested  to  trans- 


mit a  copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  joint  resolutions  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  also  a  copy  to  each  ot  our 
senators  and  representative*  in  congress,  to  be  laid  before  that 
body,  and  one  to  the  governor  of  each  state  in  the  "nion- 
JOHN  W.  DAVIS, 
speaker  of  the  house  of  revrcsentrifvcs. 
DAVID  WALLACE, 
president  of  the  Mnrfe. 
Approx  cd,  Jan.  9,  1833.  N-  NOBLE. 
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$f*The  present  number  of  the  Register  contains 
twenty-four  pages  of  very  solid  matter.  A  great  effort 
has  been  made,  and'a  heavy  extra  expense  incurred,  that 
the  important  proposition  concerning  the  tariff",  submit- 
ted by  Mr.  Clay  to  the  senate,  on  Tuesday  last,  and  all 
the  discussion  that  ensued,  might  be  speedily  presented 
to  our  numerous  readers,  as  reported  for  and  published  in 
the  "National  Intelligencer"  of  Wednesday.  The  absorb- 
ing interest  which  is  felt  on  this  question,  neither  per- 
mitted us  to  consult  our  convenience — nor  our  pocket. 
A  few  remarks  on  this  proposition  will  be  found  below. 

But — "and  notwithstanding  this  excess  of  matter,  we  are 
far  behind  in  our  record  of  current  events.  Every  day 
seems  pregnant  with  important  transactions.  There  is 
an  hourly  "excitement",  or  sensation,  at  Washington! — 
and  one  thing  presses.so  closely  on  the  heels  of  another, 
that  it  is  difficult  even  to  trace  them,  and  impossible  for  us 
to  keep  up  the  chain  with  that  promptitude  which  is  so 
desirable  in  seasons  like  the  present.  And  hence  many 
debates,  and  speeches,  and  other  things,  which  must  not 
be  unregistered,  are,  of  absolute  necessity,  delayed.  In 
two  weeks  more  we  shall  have  a  little  discretion  over  the 
contents  of  our  pages. 

§CJ-We  have  a  valuable  report  from  "the  committee 
on  agriculture"  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Penn- 
sylvania,— and  intend  to  give  it  a  place,  in  extenso,  as 
soon  as  the  rush  of  matter  is  relieved.  "Let  others  do 
as  they  may,"  we  shall  not  "give  up  the  ship"  while  a 
single  plank  remains  above  water — '.while  tliere  is  one 
loop  to  hang  a  hope  upon.  We  have  faith  in  the  truth  of 
the  principles  which  we  have  adopted,  and  taught. 
When  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  majority  of  our  fal- 
lows decides  against  those  principles,  we  shall  cease  to 
urge  them  on  others,  though  cherishing  them  in  our 
own  hearts,  and  ready  to  be  rallied  under  them,  at  any 
time,  and  in  all  times. 

fcf-The  "National  Intelligencer"  of  Feb.  13,  says- 
Yesterday  was  a  remarkable  day  at  the  capitol,  in  Loth 
wings  of  the  building.  The  senate,  however,  was  the 
scene  of  the  most  intense  interest.  A  multitude  of  both 
sexes  filled  the  hall;  profound  silence  and  gravity  prevail- 
ed, and  deep  sensation  was  evinced,  as  much  by  the  gene- 
ral silence  as  by  the  marked  interruption  of  it  once  or 
twice,  by  audible  emotions.  The  subject  of  debate  was 
Mr.  Clay's  promised  motion  for  a  compromise  of  the 
tariff.  His  bill  was  received,  and  read  a  first  and  second 
time.  A  copy  of  it,  and  a  sketch  of  the  proceedings  upon 
it,  will  be  found  in  their  proper  place. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  the  same  subject,  (the 
tariff),  was  under  consideration,  with  a  variety  of  propo- 
sitions, of  which  some  account  will  be  found  under  the 
proper  head,  but  a  more  particular  account  will  be  given 
in  our  next.  There  was  excitement  enough  in  this  house, 
too;  but,  as  usual,  it  was  of  a  livelier  character  than  that  in 
the  senate. 

A  message  was  received  in  the  senate  yesterday,  from 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  forwa'rding  the  docu- 
ments called  for  by  Mr.  Poindejcter's  resolution,  being 
copies  of  all  military  and  naval  orders  issued  to  com- 
manders of  troops  or  armed  vessels  on  the  Charleston 
station,  &c.  Some  of  them  were  read  to  shew  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  whole.  They  appeared  to  be  in  ge- 
neral pacific,  defensive,  cautionary,  and  discreet,  indi- 
cating at  the  same  time  some  reason  for  apprehension  of 
violence  being  attempted  on  the  other  side,  &c.  &c. 

SCf-The  Charleston  City  Gazette  of  Feb.  8,  says,  "We 
.earn  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Leigh  has,  in  a  very  respectful 
manner,  declined  the  entertainment  pt-oposed'to  be  given 
him  this  day,  at  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  by  the  city  council." 

The  Richmond  Whig  of  Feb.  12th  says — "We  under- 
stand that  the  governor  of  Virginia  has  received  letters 
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from  Mr.  Leigh,  communicating  the  agreeable  intelli- 
gence, that  the  convention  of  South  Carolina  will  be  con- 
vened by  gen.  Hamilton,  early  in  March,  in  consequence 
of  the  intercession  of  Virginia.  Mr.  L.  has  boen  re- 
ceived with  great  cordiality  by  all  parties." 

9C?-The  instant  rejection  of  a  bill  from  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  to  authorise  a  sale  of  the  bank  stock, 
is  among  the  curiosities  of  the  times, — and,  in  times  past, 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  serious  reproof;  such  as,  in 
England,  might  have  brought  about  the  resignation  of  a 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  house  would  not  al- 
low the  notion  to  be  entertained,  for  one  hour,  that  the 
stock  of  the  United  States,  in  the  bank,  should  be  thus 
hastily  and  rashly,  and  injuriously,  disposed  of.  We 
have  heard  much  about  surplus  revenue,  and  so  forth — 
and  yet,  it  seems,  that  money  is  needed! — to  be  obtained 
at  a  large  sacrifice,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and 
through  an  aet  of  injustice,  to  innocent  persons,  who  have 
invested  their  money  in  that  institution.  Let  the  bank 
die — the  people  who  have  supported  the  veto  of  the  pre- 
sident, and  we  render  "unconditional  submission"  to  the 
public  will,  in  this  matter;  as  well  as  to  the  establishment 
of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  new 
banks,  because  of  the  want  of  a  corrective  power  over 
the  currency — if  so  the  people  shall  ordain,  that  rags 
may  abound.  We  can  get  along  as  well  as  others — with 
rags;  and  without  them' — 'the  Register  could  not  be 
printed. 

The  brief  debate  that  took  place  on  this  bill,  shall  be 
recorded. 

Cd=The  obligation  imposed  of  keeping-up  a  pretty  full 
journal  of  the  proceedings  of  congress,  and  especially 
when  the  sessions  are  about  to  close,  allows  only  a  small 
comparative  space  for  other  things — of  more  present  in- 
terest, perhaps,  in  many  cases,  yet  less  nccessaiy  to  the 
paramount  object  of  the  Register.  But  our  readers,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  will  soon  be,  and,  we  think,  gladly, 
relieved  of  an  overflow  of  the  matter  alluded  to.  We 
have  collected  and  laid  aside  an  unusually  large  quantity 
of  statistical  and  other  articles,  which  our  friends  will 
more  heartily  receive— and  especially  such  of  them  as 
have  access  to  the  daily  journals.  But  our  business  is 
most  commonly  one  of  'self-denial — a  yielding  of  private 
wishes  to  what  are  esteemed  public  duties — in  a  greater" 
regard  for  future  reputation  than  present  effect.  It  is 
this  system  of  policy,  we  believe,  which  has  caused  this 
work  to  "wear  so  well,"  and  retain  a  liberal  portion 
of  the  public  favor  for  so  long  a  period  of  time.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  sacrifice  to  temporary  purposes  those 
rules  of  conduct  which  have  so  ably  sustained  us  in  sea- 
sons of  much  pressure,  as  well  as  in  some  of  proscription; 
and  many  articles,  as  well  of  our  own  manufacture,  as  the 
product  of  other  pens,  must  be  "laid  on  the  table,"  until 
after  the  rising  of  congress.  And  we  much  doubt  the 
utility  of  present  discussions  of  the  leading  subjects  be- 
fore the  body  just  named — time,  we  think,  is  not  given 
even  to  the  members  to  considerthem  as  they  ought;  and, 
much  less,  afforded  to  tho  people  to  direct,  or  command, 
the  attention  of  their  representatives  to  the  great  interests 
of  the  eountry,  now  "shaking  in  the  wind." 

Mr.  Clay's  new  tariff  project  will  be  received  like 
a  crash  of  thunder  in  the  winter  season,  and  some  will 
hardly  trust  the  evidence  of  their  senses  on  a  first  ex- 
amination of  it — so  radical  and  sudden  is  the  change  of 
policy  proposed,  because  of  a  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces, which,  in  the  judgment  of.  Mr.  Clay,  has  rendered 
such  a  change  necessary.  A  proposition  of  this  sort  was 
not  altogether  unexpected' — 'for  many  plans  to  determine 
the  disputes  between  the  two  parlies  to  the  tariff  question 
have  been  afloat  at  Washington;  but  we  did  not  think  that 
any  Procrustean  method  which  had  been  recommended 
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for  the  imposition  of  duties  on  goods  imported,  would 
have  been  thus  presented. 

We  have  attentively  read  Mr.  Clay's  speech  introduc- 
tory to  his  bill,  and  the  speeches  of  the  other  members 
ol  the  senate  delivered  on  the  occasion,  all  which  Will  be 
found  in  subsequent  pages — but  have  not  discovered  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  the  principle  of  protection,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  undoubted  right  "to  regulate  commerce," 
that  a  temporary  safety  may  be  obtained.  We  render  all 
possible  respect  to  tbe"  motives  of  our  honored  friend' — ; 
but  cannot  go  with  him  in  a  measure,  which,  in  our  hum- 
ble opinion  (and  */ii»must  be  our  own  guide),  contains  the 
surreudry  of  a  power  which  is  vital  to  tbe  independence  of 
the  United  States— which  is  firmly  held  and  daily  exerted 
by  every  commercial  nation  in  the  world — the  power  to 
"regulate  trade"  by  discriminatory  duties  on  articles  im- 
ported, as  they  may  encourage  or  prove  injurious  to  the 
domestic  industry.  Thus,  England  prohibits  the  impor- 
tation of  meats,  "and  levies  an  average  duty  of  three  or 
four  dollars  on  a  barrel  of  flour,  (for  example),  to  encou- 
rage her  agriculture;  prohibits  fish  and  nearly  prohibits 
fish  oil,  Sec.  to  encourage  her  navigation' — levies  on  coals 
imported,  960  cents,  or  nearly  ten  dollars  a  ton,  to  pro- 
tect her  miners  ami  coasting  trade' — and  admits  cotton 
at  5-Sf/.  per  lb.  to  encourage  her  manufactures,  but 
places  a  duty  of  seven  cents  per  Square  yard  on  cotton 
calicoes,  to"  forbid  their  interference.  It  is  thus  that 
the  tariff's  of  all  commercial  nations  are  regulated — 'but 
Mr.  Clay's  bill  proposes  to  measure  tbe  "protected"  ar- 
ticles by*  a  common  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  value 
thereof:  which,  in  our  estimation,  would  break  up  all  the 
manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  iron,  &c.  Sec.  For  a  20  per 
tent,  duty  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  these  against  even 
the  excesses  of  European  production,  cast  into  our  mar- 
ket and  oftentimes  gladly  sold  for  cost  and  charges,  to 
prevent  their  action  upon  the  European  home  market. 
And  this  being  the  case,  what  are  the  consequences  that 
must  ensue?  Competition  being  annihilated,  the  revenue 
will  increase  as  long  as  we  have  the  means  of  paying  for 
foreign  goods;  and  the  price  of  such  goods  will  also  ad- 
vance as  long  as  these  means  continue.  But  that  will  not 
be  long.  Wherewith  may  the  agriculturists  of  the  north- 
ern, middle  or  western  states  purchase  foreign  goods? 
The  borne  market  destroyed,  and  the  price  of  labor  re- 
duced to  tbe  minimum  at  which  a  subsistence  may  be  ob- 
tained— they  must  either  revert  to  the  "American  Sys- 
tem" for  clothing  and  comfort,  or  deny  themselves  those 
enjoyments  which  they  so  abundantly  possess  at  this  time. 
The  present  mighty  exchanges  of  domestic  production 
cannot  endure;  and  the  entire  command  over  the  money 
market  will  settle  itself  in  those  states  producing  that 
favored  commodity,  which  foreign  nations  are  graciously 
pleased  to  receive  in  part  payment  for  their  labor  and 
capital  employed. 

But  we  have  not  time' — -nor  heart,  to  go  into  a  detail  of 
objections  to  Mr.  Clny's  plan  of  imposing  a  common 
standard  for  duties,  and  at  a  rate  which  is  not,  protective 
of  any  leading  interest  of  tbe  targe  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  may  be,  that  our  favorite  systems  are  all 
to  be  destroyed.  If  so  the  majority  determine — 'so  be  it! 
We   shall  bear  our  part  of  the   common  suffering  with 

ftatience — in  full  confidence  that  tin;  people  will  nullify, 
at  the  ballot  boxes),  the  laws  which  may  be  passed  for 
that  purpose, — and  re-establish  the  right  of  self-defence,  by 
"regulations  of  commerce."  And,  all  things  considered", 
we  firmly  believe — that  it  is  much  better  to  encounter,  at 
once,  the  ruin  which  Mr.  Forsyth  and  others  threaten  us 
with,  than  compromit  the  principle  of  protection.  Mr. 
Clay  docs  not  understand  bis  bill  to  be  an  abandonment 
of  that  principle.  We  are  sure  tbat  be  docs  not.  But 
we  cannot  agree  with  him,  on  this  point;  and  would  rather, 
much  rather,  tbat  all  duties  were  reduced  io  five,  than  to 
twenty  per  cent,  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  period  proposed — that 
representation  and  taxation  may  be  equalized,  as  design- 
ed by  the  constitution.  As  20  per  cent,  will  do  nothing 
for  protection,  its  amount  will  be  a  tax  on  consumption; 
for  the  prices  of  commodities,  instead  of  being  controlled 
by  American  competition,  will  rest  wholly  with  foreign 
producers.  The  market  will  be  their  own — as  much  so 
as  the  market  of  their  colonial  possessions;  and  they  will 
"regulate  our  commerce"  at  their  own  good  will. 

We  have  no  stake  in  this  matter.  Tbe  part  tbat  we 
have   taken   has  been  greatly  detrimental  to  our  pecu- 


niary interests — unless  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country;  but  we  adhere  to  the  belief,  and  for  many  rea- 
sons, that  no  modification  of  the  tarifl"  laws  ought  to 
take  place  at  the  present  session  of  congress.  At  the 
next — when  all  may  act  understanding!;  on  the  subject, 
we  feel  disposed  to  lend  our  humble  aid  to  a  calm  and 
close  investigation  of  the  whole  matter,  and  would  agree 
to  retirements  from  the  amount  of  protection,  in  all  ad- 
missible cases,  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and  to  insure 
permanency  in  tbe  legislation  of  the  United  States — but 
further  than  this  we  cannot — will  not,  go. 

{^Supplement  to  vol.  43.  We  have  very  reluc- 
tantly arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we  ought  to  publish 
a  supplement  to  the  current  volume  of  the  Register—- 
to  contain: 

Fart  I.  The  Virginia  resolutions  of  Dec.  21,  1798, 
with  extracts  from  the  address  to  the  people  which  ac- 
companied them,  and  the  report' — by  James  Madison. 

Answers  ol  several  of  the  states  to  these  resolutions: — ■ 

The  Kentucky  resolutions  of  Nov.  10,  1798;  with  those 
of  Nov.  14,  1799,  on  certain  resolutions  of  other  stale 
legislatures  concerning  the  alien  and  sedition  laws — to 
which  will  be  added  the  letter  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Ran- 
dolph, enclosing  a  copy  of  the  original  draft  of  the  Ken- 
lucky  resolutions,  by  Thomas  Jefferson — ■ 

Mr.  Madison's  letters  to  Messrs.  E.  Everett  and  C.  J. 
Ingersoll,  explanatory  of  the  Virginia  resolutions,  &c.  to 
Mr.  A.  Stevenson  on  the  phrase  of  "common  defence  and 
general  welfare,"  to  gov.  Snyder  (1809)  on  the  power  pf 
the  supreme  court;  and  his  two  letters  to  Mr.  Cabell, 
(1828)  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  tariff' laws — 

An  extract  from  gen.  George  II  ashingtoii's  circular, 
dated  at  Newburgh,  June  18,  1783 — with  his  proclama- 
tions of  7th  Aug.  and  25th  Sept.  1794,  because  of  combi- 
nations to  resist  the  laws  in  certain  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
■ — and  his  speech  to  both  houses  of  congress,  Nov.  19, 
1794,  with  reference  to  the  same  subject — ■ 

The  acts  of  the  several  states  ratifying  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States — and  other  like  papers. 

J^art  II.  The  bill  reported  to  the  senate  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary,  further  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  on  imports,  with  the  whole  debate  thereon. 
The  report  and  bill  from  the  same  committee  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  the  debate  thereon,  or  on  the  bill 
from  the  senate,  if  any  shall  lake  place. 

Part  III.  A  selection  from  the  speeches  delivered,  at 
the  present  session,  on  the  tariff — with  Mr.  Clay's  speech 
on  the  land  bill,  and,  perhaps,  others  on  miscellaneous 
subjects — to  which  will  be  added  certain  valuable  public 
documents,  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  postpone  the 
publication  of  in  the  Register,  proper — if  room  shall 
remain  for  them. 

The  supplement  will  contain  from  13  to  15  sheets  of 
the  closely  printed  matter  of  the  Register.  Its  price 
one  dollar.  It  w  ill  be  forwarded  to  those  from  whom  we 
have  standing  orders  with  relation  to  such  things,  or  who 
receivw  our  work  in  volumes;  and  to  all  others  of  our  sub- 
scribers who  may  desire  it,  if  their  wishes  are  made 
known  in  due  season,  and  the  extra  change  remitted,  or 
otherwise  arranged.  And  this  proceeding  will  be  neces- 
sary; for  we  do  not  wish  to  force  this  extra  on  any  one. 
The  edition  will  consist  of  less  than  one-half  the  number 
of  the  REGISTER  which  is  printed;  and  surplus  copi.s  (if 
any  remain),  will  be  promptly  offered  for  general  sale — 
which  may  be  considerable. 

Pecuniary  profit  is  not  tbe  leading  consideration  to  this 
proceeding.  We  think  that  the  Register  will  fail  of  its 
purpose,  without  such  an  addition  to  its  usual  mass  of 
matter' — and  it  will  contain  as  much  reading  as  is  usually 
found  in  a  pretty  closely  printed  8vo.  volume  of  more 
than  six  hundred  pages,  for  one  dollar,  only. 

The  speeches  in  congress  will  be  copied  from  the  able 
and  spirited  reports  of  them  published  in  tbe  "Nation- 
al Intelligencer,"  with  such  corrections  as  may  be  of- 
fered*. We  are  loath,  in  any  degree,  to  interfere  with 
the  industrious  and  faithful  editors*"of  tbat  paper,  in  their 
Register  of  Debates,  (which  ought  to  be  in  the  library  ol 
every  American  statesman),  but  many  months  must 
elapse,  we  believe,  before  the  proprietors  of  that  work  can 
reach  this  debate — and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  will  he  much 
needed  for  reference  and  use;  and  besides,  for  present 
publication,  their  reports  are  used,  by  every  body,  with- 
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out  even  the  poor  compliment  of  giving  them  "credit" 
for  the  costly  and  laborious  efforts  which  they  make  to 
let  the  people  know  what  has  been  said,  or  done,  in  con- 
gress. 

The  supplement  will  be  so  pushed  forward,  as  to  be 
completed  about  the  first  of  April — and  gentlemen,  de- 
siring to  have  it,  will  please  to  keep  back  the  binding  of 
their  volumes  until  that  time. 

The  veto.  The  "Richmond  Enquirer"  and  other 
unchangable  papers,  have  bespoken  a  veto  on  Mr.  Clay's 
great  land  bill — if  it  shall  pass  both  houses  of  congress. 
The  right  of  a  president  of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
this  delicate  power,  is  not  much  regarded  "in  these  our 
days."     Time  was  when  such  familiar  suggestions  of  the 

veto  would  have  been  thought impudent;  and  we 

hope  that  it  will  come  again.  It  is  a  power  which  kings 
quail  at  the  using  of- — and  presidents  and  governors  should 
think  long  and  cautiously  upon.  The  resistance  of  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  expressed  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, in  the  passage  of  laws,  by  a  single  man,  is  a 
matter  that  may  not  become  one  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
a  people  remain  free. 

The  governor  of  Kentucky  has  vetoed  the  resolutions 
lately  passed  by  the  legislature  concerning  the  public 
lands  and  the  bank  of  the  United  States*— and  the  go- 
vernor of  Missouri  vetoed  a  divorce  bill,  with  a  long  ar- 
gument against  the  unconstitutionality  of  granting  divor- 
ces, &c. 

The  next  presidency.  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  called  the 
"heir  apparent" — but  Mr.  McLean,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Cass,  secretary  of  war,  have  also  been  already  named  for 
the  presidency.     Rather  soon — we  should  think! 


A  report!  A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer  says  that  it  is  rumored  that 
chief  justice  Marshall  has  intimated  his  willingness  tore- 
sign  his  station  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  pro- 
vided he  can  be  assured  that  Mr.  Webster  will  succeed 
him.  The  president,  he  adds,  is  willing  to  give  such  as- 
surance; but  Mr.  Webster  declines  entering  into  an  ar- 
rangement upon  the  subject. 

The  true  attick  salt!  The"Pennsylvanian"  says — ■ 
"Our  worthy  citizen,  Mathew  Carey,  complains  that  the 
manufacturers  don't  estimate  his  labors  properly — they 
will  not  pay  paper  and  print.  Hezekiah  Niles  is  the 
only  person  who  understands  the  manufacturers — he  takes 
pay  in  breeches  and  vest  patterns — buttons,  patent  shovels, 
&c.  Sec." 


The  rREsmENT's  message.  The  following  queer  ar- 
ticle is  copied  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer:  We  have 
thought  it  worth  preserving. 

"We  understand  that  John  1.  Mumford,  esq.  the  distinguish- 
ed editor  of  the  New  York  Standard,  passed  through  this  eity 
yesterday  on  his  way  home  from  Washington.  We  are  gratifi- 
ed to  learn  that  he  lias  had  an  explanation  with  the  presideut  in 
relation  to  the  unfortunate  disclosure  concerning  the  message, 
in  which  he  sufficiently  proved,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
executive,  that  the  story  of  his  having  betrayed  the  high  and  confi- 
deniial  trust  reposed  in  him,  is  entirely  a  fabrication  of  the  Clay 
party— and  that  although  he  lias  left  no  stone  unturned,  lie  has 
been  unable  to  discover  the  person  on  board  of  the  steamboat 
who  gave  the  certificate  against  him,  and  that  he  has  every 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  no  such  person  in  existence.  In 
relation  to  the  80,000  dollars  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
stock  operation  in  consequence  of  the  premature  receipt  of  the 
president's- message,  Mr.  Mumford  has,  we  learn,  adduced 
evidence  to  the  president,  proving  beyond  the  siiadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  he  did  not  make  a  farthing  by  the  transaction,  but 
was  the  innocent  victim  of  pretended  friends,  who  after  the 
matter  was  consummated  refused  to  divide  'the  spoils.'  Having 
republished  the  article  in  the  Courier  &  Enquirer,  making  the 
charges  against  colonel  Mumford,  we  embrace  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  making  the  correction." 


British  West  Ixdif.s.  Jamaica  remains  in  a  very 
uneasy  state.  The  assembly  had  been  dissolved,  in  angry 
feelings,  between  the  governor  and  the  legislature.  A  mu- 
latto had  been  put  up  in  opposition  to  the  mayor  of  King- 


*The  resolutions,  however,  have  passed  the  senate  by  the  con- 
stitutional majority. 


ston  for  a  seat  in  the  assembly,  and  seems  to  have  obtain- 
ed a  majority  of  the  votes — for  it  is  said  that  the  "whites 
were  kept  from  the  polls  by  brutal  foroe."  After  14 
days  scrutiny,  the  mayor  was  declared  elected— but  the 
governor  instantly  dissolved  the  house.  Other  instances 
are  noticed  to.  shew  that  he  takes  part  with  the  people  of 
color — and  he  has  reminded  the  assembly  of  "the  omni- 
potence of  the  British  parliament."  This  parliament, 
now  "reformed,"  we  think,  will  reform  things  in  the 
West  Indies,  to  the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery — at 
every  hazard.  Many  of  the  members  have  been  elected 
on  this  condition. 

A  late  number  of  the  Jamaica  Courant,  says — "The 
state  of  some  of  the  Windward  Islands  is  deplorable.  The 
inhabitants  of  Trinidad  are  in  a  state  of  excitement  bor- 
dering on  resistance  to  the  constituted  authorities. 

St.  Lucia  is  also  in  a  similar  condition.  The  planters 
and  the  governor  are  at  issue.  The  former  appear  to 
spurn  with  indignation  the  offer  of  £58,000  on  the  con- 
ditions imposed — that  is,  to  adopt  the  orders'in  council, 
which  they  declare  never  can  or  will  be  enforced  in  that 
colony !  Various  desertions  take  place  among  the  ne- 
groes, who,  with  many  of  their  owners,  are  making  their 
escape  to  Martinique,  in  defiance  of  the  governor's  pro- 
clamation ! 

It  appears  that  the  loss  of  life,  by  the  great  hurricane  at 
Barbadoes  on  the  11th  August,  1831,  was  2,437;  and  of 
property,  £2,311,729  currency. 


Foreigx  news.  London  papers  to  the  6th  Jan.  have 
been  received  at  New  York.  They  do  not  contain  any 
important  intelligence. 

The  king  of  Holland  has  refused  to  sanction  the  capitu- 
lation of  baron  Chasse,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  surren- 
der of  forts  Lillo  and  Leifkenschock — so  the  baron  and  his 
troops  remain  prisoners  of  war.  Yet  the  king  has  high- 
ly approved  the  conduct  of  the  baron,  in-  defending  the 
citadel  of  Antwerp,;  and  sent  him  the  insignia  of  the  knight 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  William,  being  the  one  which 
he  himself  had  worn,  and  otherwise  complimented  the 
veteran.  The  account  of  the  siege  of  the  citadel  shews 
the  wonderful  power  of  the  French  bombs,  and  the  pre- 
cision with  which  they  were  thrown.  The  surrender 
was  not  made  until  the  last  place  of  shelter  was  destroy- 
ed. Many  parts  of  the  work,  regarded  bomb-proof, 
were  promptly  shewn  not  to  be  so. 

Baron  Chasse,  and  his  suite,  had  started  for  France. 
He  was  treated  in  the  most  respectful  manner.  His 
troops  surrendered  were  3,467  men. 

A  general  order  of  marshal  Girard  announces  to  the 
troops  the  rewards  they  Mill  receive  from  the  king's 
hands,  on  his  reviewing  them  at  Valenciennes.  It  states, 
1st.  The  number  of  metres  of  trenches  thrown  up  by  the 
working  parties  to  be  14,009,  or  about  8^  miles.  2d. 
The  number  of  wounded,  695;  killed,  outright,  108,  total 
803.  3.  The  rounds  of  ammunition  fired  by  the  artille- 
ry, 63,000:  of  which  16,000  were  howitzer  shells,  new 
model;  15,000  ten  inch  mortar  shells;  and  the  remainder 
32,000  round  shot,  24  and  16  pounders.  The  materiel 
found  in  the  citadel  and  forts  amounts  to  130  pieces  of 
different  form  and  calibre,  with  a  large  supply  of  ammu- 
nition and  projectiles  of  every  description. 

The  prospects  of  war  do  not  appear  to  be  increased  in 
consequence  of  the  proceedings  just  mentioned;  but  seve- 
ral more  Dutch  vessels  had  been  sent  into  the  English 
poi-ts. 

Nothing  material  lias  happened  in  Great  Britain,  France 
or  Portugal.  The  king  of  Spain  has  relapsed,  and  the 
queen  had  resumed  the  sovereign  authority. 

It  is  said  that  Mr-  O'Connell,  has  returned  himself, 
three  sons  and  five  sons-in-law,  to  the  house  of  commons. 
Quite  a  family  party.  Cobbett  has  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament. 

— — »e  ©»♦«»• — 

TWENTY-SECOND  CONGRESS— SECOND  SESSION-. 

SENATE. 

Fi-hrnnry  7.     Several  private  and  local  bills  were  read,  &c. 
Mr.  Poi'ndexter  offered  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  senate  copies  of  the  orders  which 
have  been  givento  the  comma.ndii)2  officer  of  the  military  for- 
ces assembled  in  and  near  to  the  city  of  Charleston,  South  Ca- 
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roltna;  and  also  copies  of  the  orders  which  have  been  given  to 
the  commander  of  the  naval  forces  assembled  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston;  particularly  such  orders,  if  any  such  have  been 
given,  to  resist  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  within  the  chartered  limits  of  said  state. 

Mr.  Poindexter,  (the  resolution  having  been  read),  said,  that, 
as  a  response  to  this  resolution  might  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  bill  which  was  now  pending,  and  as  he  supposed  that 
no  senator  would  object  to  the  course,  he  would  ask  that  the 
resolution  be  considered  at  this  time. 

No  objection  being  made,  the  senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 
The  resolution  having  been  again  read- 
Mr.  Webster,  (who  hart  just  come  in),  said  this  appeared  to  be 
a  very  important  resolution,  and  one  which  required  some  con- 
sideration. He  therefore  hoped  that  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion would  not  be  pressed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Grundy  asked  for  the  reading  of  the  resolution.  The  re- 
solution was  then  read  again. 

Mr.  Poindexter  expressed  a  desire  to  be  informed  by  the  se- 
nator  from  Massachusetts  what  kind  of  orders  could  be  issued 
from  the  war  department,  which  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  at  a 
time  of  profound  peace.  If  there  was  likely  to  be  war,  he  would 
wish  to  know  it.  If  not,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  com 
munication  of  any  orders  issued  in  a  time  of  profound  peace. 
The  president  could  answer  this  resolution  in  his  own  way,  and 
the  senate  would  be  able  to  see  from  the  possession  of  the  or- 
ders, whether  they  were  transcended  by  the  officer  to  whom 
they  were  sent,  and  to  attach  responsibility  where  it  ought  to  lie. 
If  honorable  senators  were  unwilling  that  the  truth  should  meet 
the  light,  be  it  so.  But  he  hoped  that  the  senate  would  concur 
in  his  resolution. 

Mr.  Grundy  said  he  had  never  any  objection  to  any  informa- 
tion being  obtained,  which  was  proper  in  its  character,  either  at 
this,  or  at  any  other  time.  The  proposition  now  submitted  con- 
tained much  matter,  and  some  which  it  might  not  be  discreet  at 
this  moment  to  give,  although  it  might  be  proper  to  give  it 
hereafter.  He  could  wish  that  the  resolution  should  lie  over 
until  to  morrow,  when  he  would  interpose  no  objection  to  its 
passage,  so  far  as  his  vote  was  concerned.  At  present  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  purport  of  the  resolution,  having  only  just  heard 
it  read;  nor  could  he  tell  the  design  with  which  it  had  been  in- 
troduced. Much  had  been  said  about  the  military  force  con- 
centrated in  and  about  Charleston,  and  he  was  himself  as  anxi- 
ous as  any  gentleman  to  know  when  and  where  this  force  was 
concentrated.  But  he  wished  to  see  whether  this  inquiry  did 
not  go  too  far,  or  whether  it  went  far  enough.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  resolution  would  be  laid  on  the  table  until  to 
morrow;  and  that  the  bare  circumstance  of  senators  being  in- 
attentive or  absent  would  not  induce  the  senator  from  Missis- 
sippi to  press  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  out  of  the  usual 
order  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  G.  concluded  with  moving  to  postpone  the  further  consi- 
deration of  the  resolution  until  to-morrow. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


far  as  may  in  his  judgment  be  compatible  with  the  public  inter- 
est." 

Mr.  Poindexter  said  he  thought  yesterday,  from  indications 
then  given,  that  this  call  placed  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
in  an  awkward  predicament,  and  he  was  now  sure  of  it.    The 
amendment  now  proposed  by  him,  was  calculated  to  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  resolution  altogether.     He  denied  the  proposi- 
tion that,  in  regard  to  any  orders  to  an  officer  of  the  army  or  the 
navy,  in  time  of  peace,  it  had  been  usual,  or  was  proper,  to 
make  any   exception   whatever  in   calls   upon  the  executive. 
There  were  two  classes  of  cases  in  which,  when  calls  were  made 
upon  the  executive  for  information,  exceptions  were  made:  the 
one,  in  the  case  of  a  pending  treaty,  when  a  disclosure  of  diplo- 
matic papers  or  correspondence  by  the  executive,  might  be  de- 
trimental to  the  public  interest,  in  which  case  a  discretion  as  to 
that  point  was  usually  left  to  the  executive.    The  other  class  of 
cases  was  when,  in  time  of  war,  a  call  was  made  upon  the  exe- 
cutive for  copies  of  orders  issued  to  the  commanding  officer  at 
any  particular  station,  in  which  case  it  was  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  leave  to  the  executive  a  discretion  to  withhold  them, 
or  any  part  of  them,  because  the  disclosure  of  them  might  give 
warning  to  the  enemy,  &c.  injuriously  to  the  interest  of  our 
own  cause.     But  in  time  of  profound  peace  with  all  the  world, 
and  at  home,  and  at  a  time  when  no  act  of  violence  had  been 
committed  by  any  portion  of  the  American  people;  when  the 
strong  arm  of  the  legislature  was  stretched  out  to  the  legislature 
of  one  of  the  states  of  the  union,  commanding  them  to  retrace 
their  steps,  or  abide  the  pains  and   penalties  of  treason;  and 
when  we  see  the  assembly  of  land  and  naval  forces  on  that  sta- 
tion, and  want  to  ask  why  the  executive  assembles  them,  and 
what  they  are  to  do,  Oh,  says  the  gentleman,  pray  keep  these 
orders  secret.     Sir,  what  mischief  can  proceed,  in  this  time  of 
peace,  from  giving  publicity  to  the  orders  to  the  commanding 
officers  of  those  forces?    Suppose  a  case:  suppose  that  an  order 
should  have  been  issued  to  the  military,  'if  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  should  attempt  to  assemble,  to  go  into 
their  halls  and  disperse  them,  or  that  an  order  should  have  been 
issued  to  capture  certain  individuals,  and  dispose  of  them  under 
the  second  section.     Gentleman  may  smile  at  that,  but  I  say, 
suppose  the  case   of  orders  having  been  issued  such  as  those 
which  were  issued  under  the  administration  of  lord  North,  for 
the  seizure  of  particular  refractory  individuals— ought  not  such 
things  to  be  known?    I  will  not  say  why  gentleman  wince  at 
this  call:  it  may  appear,  on  a  full  disclosure,  that  there  is  some- 
thing rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark— yes,  rotten,  which  will 
not  bear  examination.     It  may  appear  that  the  executive  is  dis- 
posed to  excite  discord  and  civil  war  in  the  South,  in  order  to 
have  a  pretext  to  march  an  army  to  overrun  the  country.     If  no 
such  alarming  disclosures  are  apprehended,  why  not  let  the  re- 
solution pass  as  originally  moved?    Coupled  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  P.  said  he  would 
withdraw  his  resolution  (if  he  could.)     He   would  thank  that 
gentleman,  he  said,  or  any  other,  to  tell  him  what  exception 
could  be  taken  to  the  call  which  it  proposed,  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  when  the  answer  to  it  could  not  operate  to  the  pre- 
judice of  our  foreign  relation?,  &c.     We  have  lately  heard  some 
strange  doctrines,  Mr.  P.  said,  about  state  sovereignty,  and  the 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Grundy,  the  resolution  was  then  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

The  senate  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  making    supremacy   ot  the  general   government,   and,  if  not  checked, 
rther  provision  for   the  collection  of  duties  on  imports— and    tney  W1"  ultimately  creep  up  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  go- 


further  provision  ior   me  collection  ot  duties  on  imports 

Mr.  Clayton  addressed  the  senate  at  length,  in  support  of  the 

bill,  and  in  reply  to  Messrs.  Tyler  and  others. 

After  he  had  concluded,  Mr.  Mangurn  moved  that  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  should  be  postponed  until  to-morrow — 
wishing  to  give  his  sentiments  upon  it,  but  being  then  too  much 
indisposed  to  go  into  so  arduous  a  task. 

This  motion  was  rejected,  after  some  desultory  remarks  of 
Messrs.  Forsyth,  Wilkin*  and  Webster  against,  and  of  Messrs. 
King  and  Calhoun,  in  favor  of  it— by  yeas  and  nays  as  inserted 
in  our  last — and  Mr.  Mangum  then  commenced  his  observa- 
tions, the  senate  twice  refusing  to  adjourn.  But  on  Mr.  Tyler's 
motion,  the  senate  adjourned  at  4  o'clock. 

February  8.    After  other  business — 

The  senate  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Grundy,  took  up  the  re 
■olution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Poindexter: 

The  resolution  being  read — 

Mr.  Grundy  said  he  was  in  favor  of  the  main  object  of  the  re- 
solution, but  he  wished  to  propose  a  modification  of  it  before  it 
was  adopted.  The  first  part  of  the  resolution,  he  said  did  not 
leave  to  the  executive  that  discretion  as  to  the  extent  and  bear- 
ing of  the  information  to  be  communicated,  which  was  always 
allowed  in  resolutions  of  this  kind.  that,  nothing  might  be  requir- 
ed from  the  executive  detrimental  to  the  public  interest.  On 
this  oceasion,  he  would  barely  say,  without  pretending  to  any 
particular  knowledge  on  the  subject,  that  he  believed  the  an- 
swer to  the  resolution,  as  he  should  propose  to  modify  it,  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  gentleman  and  the  senate.  His  design  in 
moving  an  amendment,  was  not  to  prevent  the  copies  of  all 
military  orders  issued  by  the  government  from  being  sent  to  the 
senate,  but  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  executive,  without  be 
ing  subject  to  the  imputation  of  refusing  to  comply  with  a  re- 
quest of  the  senate,  to  withhold  any  thing  connected  with  the 
papers  called  for,  which  might  involve  private  individuals.  For 
himself,  he  was  for  withholding  nothing  that  it  was  proper  to 
ask  for,  operate  how  it  might.  It  there  were  any  orders  affect- 
ing the  constituted  authorities  of  South  Carolina,  especially,  he 
thought  the  senate  and  the  people  ought  to  have  them,  without 
any  reservation.  Mr.  G.  then  moved  to  amend  the  resolution, 
by  inserting  after  the  word.-:  ■'before  the  senate"-'  the  vvoido  "so 


rnment,  whteh  will  be  found  granting  privileges,  and  issuing 
orders  to  the  people,  instead  of  deriving  authority  and  instruc- 
tion from  them,  &c.  He  was  sorry  to  see  this  opposition  to  his 
reasonable  motion;  it  seemed  to  be  indicative  of  a  disposition  to 
shroud  in  secrecy  the  movements  of  the  executive  authority; 
and,  if  this  amendment  should  be  fastened  upon  his  motion,  he 
should  take  the  liberty,  in  future  discussion,  of  drawing  his  own 
inferences  as  to  the  nature  of  the  orders  which  gentlemen  dare 
not  call  for.  Sir,  (said  Mr.  P.)  there  was  a  drawing  room  last 
night,  and  great  anxiety  was  manifested,  it  is  said,  on  the  part 
of  some  gentlemen,  to  get  the  ear  of  the  president. 

Mr.  Grundy  said,  that  whenever  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi should  think  proper  to  draw  the  inferences  which  he  had 
alluded  to,  they  should  be  met  with  a  positive  denial.  Mr.  G. 
would  undertake  to  say,  with  the  little  information  that  he  had, 
that  no  military  movement  had  been  made  by  the  executive, 
either  against  individuals  or  against  the  authority  of  the  state  of 
South  Carolina.  And,  while  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
professed  so  great  an  anxiety  to  prevent  or  avert  civil  strife,  Mr. 
G.  asked  whether  the  answer  to  his  resolution,  unlimited  as 
it  was,  might  not  lead  to  the  very  result  which  he  deprecated? 
Now,  suppose  the  case,  that  some  citizen  of  South  Carolina, 
among  the  most  respectable  of  her  citizens,  should  have  jriven 
information  to  the  executive,  and  that  upon  that  information  or- 
ders should  have  been  issued— does  the  gentleman  want  the 
name  of  this  citizen,  and  all  those  circumstances  disclosed? 
[Mr.  Poindexter,  (in  an  under  tone.)  Yes,  the  whole  of  them.  J 
Would  not  such  disclosure  lead  to  the  immediate  shedding  of 
blood?  [Mr.  P.  expressed,  in  an  under  tone,  his  disregard  of  the 
consequences].  I  wish  to  see  all  that  the  executive  has  done,  said 
Mr.  Grundy  in  continuation,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  see  all  confi- 
dential communications  which  it  ha3  received  thrown  before 
the  public,  the  disclosure  of  which  would  be  followed  by  blood. 
That  was  what  he  wished  to  avoid,  lie  had  no  objection  to 
seeing  copies  called  for  of  every  order  which  the  executive  had 
issued;  but,  if  all  communications  with  the  officers,  confidential 
or  otherwise,  were  to  be  disclosed,  consequences  might  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  which  gentlemen  who  urge  this  resolution 
would  themselves  deplore.    What  did  the  gentleman  want?   To 
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Know  what  the  executive  had  done,  of  a  public  nature?  The 
amendment  now  proposed  would  not  prevent  his  getting  that 
information  in  full.  Gentlemen  had  belter  wait  until  they  got 
the  answer  to  the  resolution,  before  they  undertook  to  tell  what 
it  would  disclose:  they  would  then  lind  that  nothing  like  war 
was  intended — nothing  but  defensive  measures,  and  those  of 
the  most  pacific  kind. 

Further,  Mr.  G.  said,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
he  would  suppose  another  case:  that  an  officer  was  stationed  at 
any  particular  post,  whose  feelings  were  too  strongly  enlisted, 
in  any  way,  to  interfere  with  a  proper  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  that  information  to  that  effect  should  have  been  given  to 
the  executive:  does  the  gentleman  want  that  information?  [Mr. 
Poindexter,  (in  an  under  ton«:)  Yes,  I  want  that.]  Did  gentle- 
men want  to  degrade  the  officer,  Mr.  G.  asked,  or  to  ask  from 
the  executive  information  which  it  would  be  improper  for  him 
to  disclose?  If  the  gentleman  wanted  to  know  what  had  been 
done  by  the  executive,  to  that  Mr.  G.  had  no  objection;  but, 
when  he  wanted  copies  of  all  communications  that  had  passed, 
such  a  disclosure  might  produce  great  mischief,  and  could  do  no 
good. 

One  branch  of  that  resolution  Mr.  G.  himself  wished  to  see 
answered.  If  any  thing  had  been  meditated  against  the  autho- 
rities of  the  state;  of  South  Carolina,  he  wished  to  know  it  all: 
for,  if  any  thing  of  that  sort  was  to  appear,  Mr.  G.  would  think, 
with  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  that  the  president  of  the 
United  States  had  transcended  his  duly;  and,  much  as  the  exe- 
cutive possessed  his  confidence,  he  would  hot  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  being  made  amenable  therefor  to  the  American  people.  I 
think,  however,  said  Mr.  G.,  that  we  had  better  forbear  all  re- 
marks such  as  those  about  punishing  under  the  second  section, 
&c.  until  we  have  some  facts  to  ground  them  upon.  1  have 
seen  no  attempt  or  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  president  of 
the  United  Slates  to  proceed  lawlessly  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter. Does  the  tone  of  his  communications  to  us  savor  any 
thing  of  action  under  the  second  section?  Has  any  lawless  or 
unconstitutional  temper  been  manifested  here?  I  am  very  glad 
that  the  gentleman  has  introduced  his  resolution;  sir,  if  he  had 
the  power  to  withdraw  it,  I  would  myself  renew  it. 

Mr.  Poindexter  rose  to  explain.  He  had  not  said  that  the  pre- 
sident had  exercised  any  unconstitutional  power.  He  had  said, 
suppose  that  such  and  such  orders  were  given,  that  it  would  cre- 
ate a  very  different  sensation  in  this  body,  and  throughout  the 
United  States,  if  these  tacts  were  made  known,  and  the  attempt 
to  conceal  tacts,  whatever  they  were,  left  him  at  liberty  to  inter 
whatever  be  pleased  from  it. 

Mr.  Grundy  said  that  there  was  no  wish  existing  any  where  to 
conceal  any  movement  of  this  government,  beyond  the  wish  to 
prevent  conflicts  which  might  arise  among  citizens  of  South 
Carolina,  from  improperdisclosures.  We  know  the  unfortunate 
state  of  excitement  which  exists  in  that  quarter,  and  we  do  not 
wish  such  disclosures  to  be  required  as  might  make  them  rush 
into  instant  batik  one  with  another.  Such  might  be  the  conse- 
quence of  calling  for  all  papers  on  the  subject  from  the  execu- 
tive. These  papers,  therefore,  he  thought,  ought  not  to  he  made 
public.  A3  to  the  allusion  which  the  gentleman  had  made  to 
the  drawing  room,  Mr.  G.  said  he  did  not  pretend  to  understand 
what  he  meant  by  it. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  there  was  not  one  word  in  this  resolution 
which  ought  to  provoke  opposition;  and  he  was  very  much  sur 
prised  that,  when  a  senator  rises  in  his  place  to  ask  for  the  in- 
formation required  by  the  resolution,  with  a  view  to  understand 
what  orders  have  been  issued,  and  whether  these  orders  are 
predicated  upon  any  information  exclusively  obtained  by  the 
executive  in  reference  to  the  state  of  things  in  South  Carolina, 
it  should  be  resisted.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  the  motive 
for  desiring  any  concealment.  Was  he  (Mr.  C.)  to  understand 
that  the  president  of  the  United  States  had  been  corresponding 
with  any  party  in  South  Carolina,  that  he  had  been  receiving 
anonymous  communications,  and  that  he  has  been  acting  on 
■uch  anonymous  information?  What  man  would  take  informa- 
tion of  this  character,  in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  coun- 
try, from  a  party  in  the  state,  in  order  to  ground  thereon  pro 
ceedings  against  South  Carolina?  What  chief  magistrate  would 
correspond  with  a  party  under  such  circumstances?  He  could 
not  imagine  a  state  of  things  so  unprecedented.  If  the  fact  be 
as  the  senator  supposed — if  it  was  necessary  to  screen  any  body 
for  acting  improperly,  let  the  responsibility  (said  Mr.  C.)  rest  on 
the  president  of  the  United  States.  He  may  communicate  what 
he  thinks  proper.  He  wished  to  let  the  whole  rest  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  president.  The  whole  course  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  resolution  was  most  extraordinary,  and  calculated  to 
produce  excitement  in  South  Carolina  Was  he  to  understand 
that  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  been  secretly  corres- 
ponding with  that  party  which  stood  in  opposition  to  the  majo- 
rity in  that  state,  and  that  he  was  proceeding  to  act  under  the 
representations  thus  obtained,  instead  of  adopting  that  plain 
and  open  course  of  action  which  would  become  the  highest  ex- 
ecutive officer?  The  sensation  which  would  bo  produced  by  the 
imperfect  information  which  would  he  obtained  by  the  resolu 
tion  in  its  amended  form,  would  be  far  greater  than  any  which 
would  arise  out  of  the  publication  of  the  entire  facts. 
The  hour  of  12  striking  at  this  moment — 
The  chair  arrested  the  discussion,  considering  it'an  imperative 
duty  to  announce  the  hour,  &c.  After  remarks  on  the  usages  of 
the  senate  on  similar  occasions- 
Mr.  Povnderter  said,  the  response  to  the  resolution,  now  under 
debate,  was  of  great  importance  to  the  progress  and  end  of  the 


bill  under  discussion.  If  it  was  to  be  sent  at  all  to  the  president, 
it  ought  to  be  sent  immediately.  He  wished  to  allow  the  senate 
an  opportunity  to  take  the  vote  upon  it,  and  he  would  therefore 
move,  for  the  present— for  he  did  not  wish  to  trespass  too  long 
on  this  favorite  special  order— to  lay  the  special  order  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  should  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

The  chair  said  it  was  not  in  order  to  debate  a  motion  to  lay 
the  bill  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Poindexter  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Brown  then  said,  that  he  was  against  the  postponement  of 
this  discussion.  So  long  as  it  should  be  before  the  senate,  the 
existing  excitement  would  be  kept  up  throughout  the  country. 
He  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  necessity  in  discusbing  the 
bill,  for  the  information  which  the  resolution  proposed  to  call 
for.  He  did  not  perceive  that  it  would  at  all  aid  the  senate  in 
the  discussion  of  the  bill  before  the  s&nate.  Whenever  a  vote 
should,  therefore,  be  taken  on  the  resolution,  he  should  give  his 
vote  against  it.  He  deemed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  senate  to 
pour  oil  on  the  agitated  billows,  and  not  to  excite  them  to  more 
dangerous  and  tumultuous  action. 

Mr.  Poindexter  then  renewed  his  motion  to  lay  the  special 
order  on  the  table,  and  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were 
ordered. 
The  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided  as  follows: 
YEAS— Messrs.  Bibb,   Brown,  Calhoun,  Chambers,  Clayton, 
Forsvth,  Kiinz.  Miller,  Moore,  Poindexter,  Tyler — 11. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bell,  Black,  Buckner,  Dallas,  Dickerson, 
Dudley,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Holmes, 
Kane,  Knight,  Naudain,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Robbins,  Robinson, 
Ruirgles,  Smith,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Waggamau,  Web- 
ster, White,  Wilkins,  Wright— 99. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  order  of  the  day — the  bill 
making  further  provision  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports. 
Mr.  Mangum,  who  had  the  floor,  was  absent  because  of  indispo- 
sition, and  so  did  not  proceed  with  his  argument. 

Mr.  Webster  made  some  remarks  on  the  spirit  in  which  the 
bill  had  been  opposed,  and  expressed  his  resolution  to  support 
the  administration,  on  the  present  occasion,  because  that  its 
measures  were  approved  of  by  him.  He  was  followed  by 
Messrs.  Tyler,  Bibb  and  Brown,  &c.  and  various  explanations 
were  made.  Alter  which  Mr.  Dallas  took  the  floor,  and  sup- 
ported the  bill.  He  concluded  his  speech  at  half  past  4  o'clock, 
when 

Mr.  Miller  obtained  the  floor,  and  said  that  after  the  powerful 
argument  to  which  the  senate  had  just  listened,  and  the  con- 
demnatory tone  of  that  argument,  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
the  state  of  South  Carolina,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  make 
some  observations  in  justification  of  the  proceedings  in  that 
state.  He  would  either  proceed  now,  or  postpone  his  remarks 
until  to  morrow,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  senate.  Mr.  M.  here 
gave  way  to  a  motion  to  adjourn,  which  was  suspended  while 

The  cAofr  laid  before  the*  senate  a  report  from  the  department 
of  the  treasury,  from  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
The  senate  then  adjourned. 

February  9.     After  the  presentation  of  petitions,  &c. 
The  senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Poindexter,  calling  for  copies  of  all  orders,  &c.  of  military 
and  naval  commanders  at  Charleston,  &c. 

Mr.  Grundy  after  disavowing  any  inference  from  what  he  had 
said,  that  some  correspondence  of  un  exceptionable  nature  had 
taken  place  between  the  president  and  some  individuals  of  S. 
Carolina— said,  when  parties  were  arrayed  against  one  another 
as  they  are  there,  and  a  great  excitement  existed,  it  was  not  to 
be  presumed  that  every  one  would  remain  silent,  and  that  the 
general  government  would  have  no  information  of  what  took 
place  there.  This  was  a  supposition  entirely  inadmissible  by 
any  well-regulated  mind.  But  he  had  not  intimated  that  the 
president  had  responded  to  such  communications,  nor  had  he 
heard  it  charged  that  he  had.  And  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Grundy 
observed,  he  wished  that  this  resolution,  without  being  the 
means  of  any  unnecessary  excitement,  should  be  promptly  acted 
upon,  because  he  believed  that  it  would  elicit  information  which 
would  go  in  a  groat  degree  to  allay  the  public  feeling,  and  to 
remove  groundless  apprehensions;  that  it  would  indeed  abate 
rather  than  increase  the  existing  excitement  in  the  south. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina,  had  seemed  yesterday  to  in- 
timate that  the  information  which  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  then  given 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  semi-official.  Now,  Mr.  G.  said  he  wish- 
ed that  senator  and  all  others  to  understand  this:  that  when  he 
spoke  on  this  floor,  he  spoke  as  one  of  the  representatives  ot  the 
state  of  Tennessee,  and  that  no  other  individual  was  to  he  af- 
fected or  committed  bv  what  he  said.  When  he  did  speak  for 
other*,  he  would  say  so:  when  he  did  not  say  so,  lie  spoke  only 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Tennessee.  He  declaimed  any 
remarks  of  his  being  taken  for  any  thing  but  the  dictates  of  his 
own  judgment,  for  which  no  other  person  was  responsible. 

He  would  now  state  to  the  senate  (that  there  might  be  no  mis- 
understanding of  the  subject)  what  kind  of  a  resolution  would 
answer  all  his  purposes,  anxious  as  he  really  was,  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  spread  before  the  American  people,  believ- 
ing that  it  would  appear  to  be  of  a  peaceful  and  not  war- 
like character.  The  resolution  might  read  thus:  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  lay  before  the  senate 
copies  of  all  orders  which  have  been  issued  in  relation  to  the 
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operation  of  the  troops  or  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  in 
or  near  the  state  of  South  Carolina  since  the  first  day  of  July 

last  (or  any  other  date  that  gentleman  pleased).  Under  such  a 
resolution  (said  Mr.  G.)  we  should  get  the  whole  r)f  the  Infor- 
mation desired,  without  requiring,  or  appearing  to  require,  of 
the  president  any  information  which  might  injuriously  affect  any 
individuals. 

[The  debate  here  ended  for  the  present.] 

The  special  order  of  the  day  was  postponed  till  Monday,  with 
a  view  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive  business— 
(yeas  23,  nays  17),  and  after  spending  some  time  therein,  the 
senate  adjourned. 

February  11.  Mr.  Benton  gave  notice  that  he  should  to-mor- 
row introduce  a  resolution  to  postpone  the  election  of  a  public 
printer  until  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  congress. 

Mr.  Clay  gave  notice  that  he  should,  on  to-morrow,  ask  leave 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  modify  the  various  acts  imposing  duties  on 
imports.  . ,       ,  .     .         ^ 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Poind extcr. 

Mr.  Poindexter  said,  he  did  not  rise  to  go  into  a  further  discus- 
sion of  this  subject,  but  merely  to  mention,  that  a  call,  analo- 
gous to  this,  was  once  made  on  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  the  period  of 
what  was  called  the  Burr  conspiracy;  when  a  resolution  was 
introduced,  in  the  other  house,  by  Mr.  Randolph,  which  went 
further  than  this.  It  was  to  ask  of  the  secretary  of  state  what 
had  been  done  in  relation  to  the  supposed  conspiracy,  and  what 
was  intended  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Grundy.  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  the  public  should  be  in  possession  of  the  orders,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  that  have  been  issued  from  the  war  depart- 
ment, in  relation  to  this  subject.  My  fear  is,  that  if  we  keep  on 
discussing  the  resolution  every  morning  up  to  the  time  when  the 
order  of  the  day  is  taken  up,  we  shall  lose  the  benefit  of  having 
these  papers  spread  before  the  senate  and  the  public;  and  may, 
perhaps,  change  the  character  of  the  discussion  now  going  on  in 
relation  to  the  bill  pending  before  the  senate.  Hoping  that,  the 
evils  which  he  had  originally  feared  from  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  without  amendment,  might  not  happen,  he  was  in- 
duced to  withdraw  his  proposition  to  amend,  and  to  request  the 
senate  to  adopt  the  resolution  in  the  regular  form. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  without  amendment. 

Several  private  or  local  bills  were  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
&c. 

The  order  of  the  day,  the  bill  to  provide  further  for  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  on  imports  was  taken  up,  and  Mr.  Miller  occupied 
the  floor  until  near  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  Wilkins  then  offered  several  amendments  to  the  bill, 
which  were  agreed  to  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  Mr.  Forsyth 
moved  to  strike  out  the  3d  section,  and  briefly  stated  his  reasons 
for  the  motion.  Mr.  Webster  thought  this  the  most  important 
provision  of  the  whole  bill,  as  it  respects  the  protection  of  fede- 
ral officers,  &c.  and  hoped  that  the  senator  from  Georgia  would 
reconsider  his  motion.  Mr.  Wilkins  said  this  section  was  indis- 
pensably necessary — and  it  was  applicable  to  the  revenue  laws 
only.  Mr.  Grundy  also  opposed  the  motion,  saying  "if  collision 
must  come,  it  might  as  well  come  in  this  as  in  any  other  form," 
&c. 

The  motion  was  pending  when  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  12.  A  message  was  received  from  the  president  of 
the  United  States  in  reply  to  the  resolution  adopted  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Poindexter,  calling  for  copies  of  the  orders  issued  to  the 
military  and  naval  officers  on  the  Charleston  station,  commu- 
nicating the  documents  called  for. 

Mr.  Foot  presented  a  petition  from  citizens  of  Connecticut, 
against  any  alteration  of  the  tariff;  which  was  referred  to  the 
"committee  on  manufactures. 

Mr.  Benton  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  introduce  a  joint  re- 
solution, fixing  for  the  future  the  election  of  a  public  printer  for 
the  first  week  of  the  first  session  of  congress  for  which  he  is. to 
be  elected;  which  was  read,  and  ordered  to  a  second  reading. 

Mr.  Clay  presented  the  bill  of  which  he  gave  notice  yesterday 
— for  the  bill  and  the  debate  upon  it  see  page  411,  &c. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to  provide  fur- 
ther for  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  imports. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Forsyth  to  strike  out 
the  3d  section  of  the  bill. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Forsyth  in  defence  of  his  motion, 

Mr.  Kins,  moved  that  the  senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Wilkins  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided  as  follows: 

YEA*.— Messrs.  Bibb,  Brown,  Calhoun,  Kane,  King,  Miller, 
Moon?,  Poindexter,  Rives,  Smith,  Tyler — 11. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Hell,  Chambers,  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley, 
Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  John- 
ston, Knight,  Naudain,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Ruggles, 
Se  vmour,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Webster,  White,  Wil- 
kins—26. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  then  made  some  observations  against  the 
motion  to  strike  out. 

Mr.  Fihb  spoke  at  some  length  in  favor  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  Poindexter  then  moved  that  the  senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Wilkins  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided  in  the  negative — 
yeas  12,  nays  25. 

The  debate  was  then  continued  further  by  Mr.  Grundy,  Mr. 
Kane  and  Mr.  Sprague.  against  the  motion,  and  by  Mr.  Forsyth 
in  favor  of  it. 


The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  to  strike  out,  and 
decided  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Bibb,  Calhoun,  Forsyth,  Moore,  Poindex- 
ter—5. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bell,  Black,  Brown,  Buckner,  Dudlev.  Ew- 
ing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hill,  Holmes,  Johnston,  King, 
Knight,  Naudain,  Prentiss,  Bives,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Ruggles, 
Sprague.  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Waggaman,  Webster,  White 
Wilkins;  Wright— 28. 

So  the  senate  refused  to  strike  out  the  3d  section. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  CaUioun,  the  bill,  as  amended,  was  then 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

At  rive  o'clock  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  13.  Mr.  Webster  rose,  and  stated  that,  in  pursuance 
of  the  notice  which  he  had  given  yesterday,  he  wished  now  to 
lay  on  the  table  some  resolutions,  expressive  of  Iris  opinions  on 
the  important  subjects  in  relation  to  which  a  bill  was  presented 
to  the  senate  yesterday.  He  would  now  send  the  resolutions  to 
the  table,  and  request  that  they  might  be  read.  They  would 
then  come  up  for  consideration  to-morrow,  when  he  should  take 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  short  explanation  of  his  views  of  them. 

The  resolutions  were  then  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  revenues  of  the  country  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  exceed  a  just  estimate  of  the  wants  of  the  go- 
vernment; and  that  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  ascertained,  with  rea- 
sonable certainty,  that  the  rates  of  duties  on  imports,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  act  of  July,  1832,  will  yield  an  excess  over  those 
wants,  piovision  ought  to  be  made  for  their  reduction;  and  that, 
in  making  this  reduction,  just  regard  should  be  had  to  the  vari- 
ous interests  and  opinions  of  different  parts  of  the  country,  so  as 
most  effectually  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  harmony  of  the 
union,  and  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole. 

But,  whereas  it  is  certain  that  the  diminution  of  the  rates  of 
duties  on  some  articles  would  increase,  instead  of  reducing,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  revenue  on  such  articles— and  whereas,  in 
regard  to  such  articles  as  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  country 
toproteet,  a  slight  reduction  on  one  might  produce  essential  in- 
jury and  even  distress  to  large  classes  of  the  community,  while 
another  might  bear  a  larger  reduction  without  any  such  conse- 
quences—and whereas,  also,  there  are  many  articles  the  duties 
on  which  might  be  reduced,  or  altogether  abolished,  without 
producing  any  other  effect  than  the  reduction  of  revenue:  There- 
fore, 

Resolved,  That,  in  reducing  the  rates  of  duties  imposed  on  im- 
ports by  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July  aforesaid,  it  is  not  wise  or 
judicious  to  proceed  by  way  of  an  equal  reduction  per  centum, 
on  all  articles,  but  that  as  well  the  amount  as  the  time  of  reduc- 
tion ought  to  be  fixed,  in  respect  to  the  several  articles  distinct- 
ly, having  due  regard,  in  each  case,  to  the  questions  whether  the 
proposed  reduction  will  affect  revenue  alone,  or  how  far  it  will 
operate  injuriously  on  those  domestic  manufactures  hitherto 
protected;  especially  such  as  are  essential  in  time  of  war,  and 
such  also  as  have  been  established  on  the  faith  of  existing  laws; 
and,  above  all,  how  far  such  proposed  reduction  will  affect  the 
rates  of  wages  and  the  earnings  of  American  manual  labor. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  unwise  and  injudicious,  in  regulating  im- 
post?, to  adopt  a  plan,  hitherto  equally  unknown  in  the  history 
of  this  government,  and  in  the  practice  of  all  enlightened  nations, 
which  shall,  either  immediately  or  prospectively,  reject  all  dis- 
crimination on  articles  to  be  taxed,  whether  they  be  articles  of 
necessity,  or  of  luxury,  of  general  consumption,  or  of  limited 
consumption;  and  whether  they  be  or  be  not  such  as  are  manu- 
factured and  produced  at  home;  and  which  shall  confine  all  du- 
ties to  one  equal  rate  per  centum  on  all  articles. 

Resolved,  That  since  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  de- 
prived the  state  governments  of  all  power  of  fostering  manufac- 
tures, however  indispensable  in  peace  or  in  war,  or  however 
important  to  national  independence,  by  commercial  regulations, 
or  by  laying  duties  on  imports,  and  have  transferred  the  whole 
authority  to  make  such  regulations,  and  to  lay  such  duties,  to 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  congress  cannot  surrender  or 
abandon  such  power,  compatibly  with  its  constitutional  duty; 
and  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  no  law  ought  to  be  passed  on  the  subject  of 
imposts,  containing  any  stipulation,  express  or  implied,  or  giving 
any  pledge  or  assurance,  direct  or  indirect,  which  shall  tend  to 
restrain  congress  from  the  full  exercise,  at  all  times  hereafter,  of 
all  its  constitutional  powers,  in  giving  reasonable  protection  to 
American  industry,  countervailing  the  policy  of  foreign  nations, 
and  maintaining  the  substantial  independence  of  the  U.  States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dallas,  the  resolutions  were  then  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

After  other  business,  which  will  sufficiently  appear  hereafter — 

The  bill  offered  yesterday,  by  Mr.  Clay,  was  read  a  second 
time.  Mr.  Dickerson  moved  to  refer  it  to  the  committee  on  ma- 
nufactures. Mr.  Grundy  thought  that,  as  it  was  introduced  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation,  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  select  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Clay  expressed  himself  as  being  indifferent  to  which 
committee  it  was  referred.  Mr.  Dickerson  spoke  in  favor  of  lus 
proposition.  Mr.  Calhoun  favored  the  reference  suggested  by 
Mr.  Grundy.  Mr.  Buckner  was  opposed  to  a  select  committee, 
and  denounced  some  parts  of  the  bill.  Messrs.  Bell,  Kins;  and 
Holmes  were  in  favor  of  a  select  committee.  Mr.  Benton  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  refer  the  bill  at  all— it  was  based  on  the  act  of 
1832,  which  16  members  of  the  senate  had  opposed  as  uneonsti- 
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tutional,  &c.  Mr.  Dallas  was  indisposed  to  act  on  tlie  bill  until 
to-morrow,  (when  Mr.  Webster's  resolutions  would  come  up) 
and  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  Negatived,  yeas  13,  nays  26. 
The  question  then  recurred  on  the  motion  to  refer  the  bill  to 
the  committee  on  manufactures. 

The  question  being  taken  was  decided  as  follows: 
YEAS — Messrs.  Buckner,  Dallas,  Diokerson,  Dudley,  Freling- 
liuysen,  Hendricks,  Knight,  Prentiss,  Bobbins,  Sudth,  Wilkins, 
Wright— 12. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bell,  Black,  Calhoun,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clay- 
ton, Foot,    Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hill,    Holmes,  Johnston,    Kane, 
King,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poin dexter,  Rives,  Robinson,  Seymour, 
Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Waggaman,  White — 26. 
So  the  bill  was  referred  to  a  select  committee. 
[The  select  committee   consists  of  Messrs.    Clay,  Calhoun, 
Grundy,  Webster,  Clayton,  Rives  and  Dallas]. 
[The  other  business  attended  to  must  lie  over]. 

Evening  session. 
Mr.  Brown  had  leave  of  absence  for  the  remainder  of  the  ses- 
sion, because  of  the  sudden  death  of  a  member  of  his  family. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  senate  again  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  provide  further  for  the  collection  of 
the  duty  on  imports. 

Mr.  Bibb  moved  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill,  and  to  make  it  the  special  order  for  tomorrow,  in  order  to 
afford  him  time  to  examine  the  third  section  more  at  his  leisure. 
The  yeas  and  nays  being  ordered  on  this  question,  it  was  de- 
cided as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Calhoun,  King,  Miller,  Moore, 
Poindexter,  Tyler— 8. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bell,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton,  Dudley,  Diek- 
erson,  Evving,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hendricks, 
Hill,  Holmes,  Johnston,  Kane,  Naudain,  Robinson,  Robbing, 
Ruggles,  Seymour,  Smith,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Wag- 
gaman,  Webster,  White,  Wilkins,  Wright— 30. 
So  the  senate  refused  to  postpone  the  bill. 
Air.  Moore  then  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  about  half  an 
hour  against  the  bill;  after  which 

The  committee  rose  and  reported  the  bill  as  amended;  and 
the  amendments  were  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Poindexter  expressed  a  hope  that  the  final  decision  would 
be  postponed  for  a  day  longer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  senate  then  adjourned  at  7 
o'clock. 

February  14.  Mr.  Benton's  resolntion  concerning  the  election 
of  a  printer  to  the  senate  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolutions  offered 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Webster. 

The  resolutions  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Webster  said  that  it  had  been  for  some  time  his  wish,  on 
this  most  interesting  subject,  to  express  his  own  opinions,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  in  the  form  of  resolutions,  and  to  follow  up 
those  resolutions  with  a  few  remarks.  It  would  be  agreeable  to 
him  to  go  on  at  once  in  the  performance  of  this  ta*k,  were  it  not 
for  the  standing  order  which  required  that  the  special  order  shall 
be  called  every  day  at  12  o'elock.  As  he  did  not  wish  to  inter- 
fere with  the  important  discussion  which  would  commence  at 
that  hour,  if  the  gentleman  who  proposed  to  occupy  the  floor 
to-day  on  that  subject  was  now  ready  to  proceed,  he  would 
postpone  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject  of  his  resolutions 
until  to  morrow. 

Mr.  Forsysh  suggested  that  the  senate  would  bo  glad  to  livten 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  at  this  time,  even  if  he 
should  transcend  the  hour  for  the  calling  of  the  special  order. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  would  conform  himself,  in  this  instance, 
to  the  convenience  of  the  senator  from  Virginia,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  occupy  the  floor. 

Mr.  Rives  stated  that  he  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  se- 
nate. He  was  prepared  to  proceed  with  his  remarks  now,  if 
such  was  the  pleasure  of  the  senate,  or  to  suspend  them  until 
after  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  should  have  been  heard. 
'  On  motion  of  Mr.  Chambers,  the  resolutions  were  then  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Rites  then  took  the  floor  and  spoke  until  3  o'clock  against 
the  bill  to  provide  further  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports, 
and  the  "new  doctrines"  which  had  been  interpolated  into  the 
principles  of  republicanism,  &c. 

Mr.  Ewing  then  offered  an  amendment  to  the  3d  section  of 
the  bill.     After  which  the  senate  took  a  recess  until  5  o'clock. 

At  5  o'clock  the  bill  above  mentioned  was  further  considered, 
and  some  amendments  made. 

Mr.  Clay  moved  to  amend  the  bill  in  the  first  section  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "either  upon  land  or  on  board  any  vessel." 
He  considered  that  the  idea  of  having  a  custom  house  on  board 
a  vessel  was  ludicrous. 

Mr.  Webster  said  he  could  imagine  a  case  in  which  such  a  pro- 
vision might  be  necessary.  He  did  not  agree  that  the  proposi- 
tion was  ludicrous,  but  he  saw  no  great  reason  to  object  to  the 
motion. 

Messrs.  JVilkins  and  Wright  also  opposed  the  striking  out— 
and,  after  some  few  words  from  Messrs.  Holmes,  Forsyth,  Poin- 
dexter and  Miller,  Mr.  Clay's  motion  was  negatived  by  yeas  and 
nays  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Clay,  Calhoun,  Ewing,  Foot,  Holmes,  Man- 
gum,  Miller,  Moore,  Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Tomlinson,  Tyler, 
Webster,  Wilkins— 14. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bell,  Benton,  Black,  Chambers,  Clayton, 
Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy, 


Hendricks,  Hill,  Johnston,  Knight,  Naudain,  Robbins,  Ruggles, 
Seymour,  Smith,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Wright,  White— 24. 

Other  amendments  were  accepted— but  the  leading  features 
of  the  bill  were  generally  retained. 

The  day's  sitting  was  finally  closed  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, who  expressed  his  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  bill. 

HOUSE    OF  RKl'HI'.SKNTATIVKS. 

Thurday,  Feb.  7.  Mr.  H.  Everett  submitted  the  followin?: 
Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  requested  to 
state  to  the  house  the  reason  why  the  resolution  of  this  house 
of  the  7th  of  January  last,  "requesting  him  to  prepare  and  lay 
before  this  house  a  comparative  statement  of  the  rates  of  duties 
under  the  acts  of  1816,  1818,  1*24,  18B&,  1832,  and  under  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  at  the  present 
session,"  has  not  been  answered. 

The  above  resolution  lies  on  the  table  one  day  under  the  rule. 

An  engrossed  joint  resolution  explanatory  of  the  third  section 
of  the  act  of  July  5,  1832,  entitled  "an  act  for  liquidating  and 
paying  certain  claims  of  the  state  of  Virginia,"  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  asked  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  house 
to  move  to  go  into  committee  on  the  bill  to  explain  the  8th  sec- 
tion of  the  tariff  law  of  1832,  (on  the  subject  of  drawback.) 

Mr.  Hoffman  objecting, 

Mr.  Cambreleng  moved  to  suspend  the  rule. 

The  question  being  put,  the  yeas  were  92,  nays  54 — (not  two 
thirds.)     So  the  motion  was  negatived. 

The  bill  to  incorporate  the  Methodist  church  of  Georgetown 
coming  up, 

Mr.  Hall,  of  North  Carolina,  moved  to  strike  out  the  first 
section  of  the  bill,  as  he  entertained  constitutional  objections 
to  it. 

After  some  conversation,  in  which  Messrs.  Ellsworth,  Wash- 
ington, Semmes,Jirnold  nut\  l~anee,iook  part,  and  an  ineffec- 
tual motion  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  table,  its  consideration  was 
postponed  for  one  week. 

The  house  now  went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  to  explain  the  8th  section  of  the 
tariff  law  of  1832. 

Mr.  Hoffman  put  several  queries  to  Mr.  Camlsreleng  on  the 
provision  of  the  bill.     In  reply  to  which, 

Mr.  Cambreleng  went  into  a  history  of  the  bill,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  had  had  its  origin:  he  stated  the  (lif- 
erent constructions  of  the  bill  it  went  to  explain,  and  staled 
in  substance  that  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to  enable  the  holders 
of  goods  entitled  to  drawback  under  the  law  of  1828,  to  receive 
the  difference  of  duty  between  the  law  of  1828,  which  they  had 
paid,  and  1832,  which  alone  they  would  he  now  bound  to  pay, 
without  laying  them  under  the*  necessity  of  re-shipping  their 
goods.  It  extended  this  privilege  beyond  the  original  importer, 
to  all  who  held  the  goods  in  the  original  packages. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  thought  that  the  bill  went  farther  than  this,  or  it 
need  not  be  so  long. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  replied,  and  explained  thai  the  length  of  the 
bill  had  been  occasioned  by  a  desire  to  accommodate  the  of- 
ficers of  the  customs.  It  granted  no  new  privilege,  hut  merely 
gave  a  facility  in  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  already  conferred 
by  law. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  further  explained  the  nature  of 
the  bill,  and  argued  to  show  that  the  treasury,  instead  of  losing, 
would  in  reality  gain  by  its  passage:  inasmuch  as  if  the  goods 
were  allowed  to  be  taken  to  the  custom  house  now,  all  the  holder. 
would  get  would  be  the  difference  of  duty;  whereas,  if  they 
should  be  re-shipped  and  returned  to  this  country,  he  could 
claim  a  drawback  of  the  whole  duty  paid. 

The  discussion  of  the  bill  was  cut  short  by  the  expiration  of 
the  hour. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  gave  notice  that  he  should  to  morrow  ask  the 
house  to  vote  on  his  amendment  to  the  constitution  in  relation 
to  appointments  to  office. 

The  house  went  again  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  union,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  tariff 
bill. 

The  question  coming  up  on  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Russell,  of  Ohio,  to  reinstate  the  tariff  law  of  1832,  and  to  con- 
tinue it  in  force  till  1841. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  opposed  the  motion.  He  said  that  while  it  car- 
ried the  appearance  of  settling  the  question  of  the  tariff,  it  would 
not-really  settle  it  at  all;  and  it  seemed  to  imply  that  at  the  end 
of  eight  years  the  policy  of  the  country  should  be  abandoned. 
Sir,  said  Mr.  E.  the  bill  is  now  so  altered  and  patched,  that  it 
cannot  receive  the  support  of  any  party  in  this  house,  nor  will 
it  be  satisfactory  to  any  portion  of  the  country.  It  is  the  mo-t 
incongruous  thing  that  ever  man  beheld.  It  is  made  up  of  the  ta- 
riffs of  1816,  '18,  '28  and  '32,  without  the  least  regard  to  propor- 
tions or  state  of  facts.  Mr.  E.  said  it  was  lost  time  to  work  upon 
this  bill  any  longer;  it  cannot  pass.  If  any  thing  could  be  done, 
we  must  start  anew,  and  whatever  is  done  must  be  permanent. 
This  perpetual  agitation  of  the  question,  and  this  annually  mak- 
ing a  new  tariff,  is  what  cannot  be  borne.  He  said  he  spoke 
only  for  himself;  be  knew  not  that  any  gentleman  would  agree 
with  him  but  he  felt  satisfied  that  if  any  thing  could  be  done,  to 
put  this  matter  at  rest,  it  must  be  a  bill  very  gradually  reducing 
duties  down  to  a  proper  standard,  through  the  course  of  many, 
years,  taking  the  bill  of  last  July  as  the  beginning.  He  believed 
that  a  bill  might  be  brought  into  the  house  which  would  satisfy 
the  north,  and  in  some  measure  meet  the  demands  of  the  most 
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reasonable  part  of  the  south.  If  the  present  policy  of  the  coun- 
try could  be  settled  and  secured,  and  the  duties  gradually  re- 
duced so  as  to  save  the  manufacturers,  he  was  not  ready  to  say 
he  would  not  support  such  a  bill;  but  then  it  would  be  a  sine 
qua  non  with  him,  that  such  a  bill  should  come  into  the  house, 
and  so  be  sustained  here,  as  to  afford  the  fullest  assurance  that 
the  tariff  should  not  be  again  agitated.  It  mustcowie  from  the 
south,  and  be  sustained  by  southern  votes;  and  without  this  as- 
surance, he  would  not  take  such  a  bill,  come  from  where  it 
might.  He  would  not  wish  to  see  such  a  bill  from  northern 
gentlemen,  and  forced  upon  the  south;  for  then  we  should  see 
next  session  just  what  we  see  now,  a  renewed  and  more  de- 
termined attack  oh  the  tariff.  The  compulsory  and  silent  com- 
promise of  last  session  had  taught  him  to  beware  of  such  at- 
tempts. Let  the  south,  oppressed  as  she  says  she  is,  (though  he 
did  not  believe  it),  come  forward  with  a  bill  of  very  gradual  re- 
duction, of  some  ten  years  or  more,  and  leaving  at  that  time  a 
clear  protection  in  cash  duties  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  he 
would  very  seriously  think  of  such  a  scheme.  But  while  the 
south  hold  to  their  present  determination  to  put  down  all  pro- 
tection, he  would  not  attempt  to  meet  them  at  all.  His  con- 
stituents would  not  yield  a  hair's  breadth.  If  we  must  have 
war  or  a  total  abandonment  of  our  present  policy,  let  war  come. 
Mr.  E.  said,  here  he  would  take  his  stand,  and  see  how  the 
people  would  bear  him  out.  It  is  in  vain,  (said  Mr.  E.)  to  go 
on  with  this  disjointed  bill.  He  appealed  to  the  south,  if  they 
supposed  the  representatives  of  the  north  could  thus,  session 
after  session,  suffer  a  policy  to  be  insidiously  attacked  without 
any  hope  or  even  promise  of  a  compromise.  South  Carolina  has 
sworn  we  shall  have  no  peace  while  we  have  a  tariff  of  even 
incidental  protection.  Mr.  E.  said,  he  was  ready  to  swear,  for 
one,  that  the  present  policy  should  never  be  abandoned,  peace 
or  war;  and  he  would  do  nothing  until  he  saw  a  returning  sense 
of  justice  in  the  south,  and  a  pledge  that  they  would  arrange  a 
tariff  that  should  protect  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  leave 
the  matter  finally  and  fully  settled. 

Mr.  Russell,  after  some  remarks,  which  were  inaudible,  with- 
drew his  amendment. 

Mr.  Speight  moved  that  the  committee  rise  and  report;  and 
in  supporting  this  motion,  made  a  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Ellsworth,  professing  himself  and  the  south  ready  to  accede  to 
any  reasonable  arrangement  which  would  quiet  the  public  mind. 
He  would  consent  to  the  law  of  1832,  if  it  was  to  be  gradually 
reduced  within  any  reasonable  space  of  time,  until  the' revenue 
should  come  down  to  the  wants  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Bates,  of  Maine,  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  reinstating 
the  law  of  1832,  and  reducing  it  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent.  An- 
nually, until  the  revenue  should  amount  to  15,000,'jOO  dollars. 
Negatived. 

Mr.  Semmes,  of  Maryland,  moved  an  amendment  imposing  a 
protecting  duty  of  two  cents  a  pound  on  alum— carried. 

Mr.  Warduell  moved  to  amend  the  duty  on  spirits,  so  as  to 
make  it  range,  upon  the  several  proofs,  from  35  gradually  to  55 
cents.    This  was  negatived — yeas  51,  nays  59. 

Mr.  White,  of  New  York,  moved  to  amend  the  duty  on  su- 
gar so  as  to  extend  the  reduction  below  two  cents,  the  first  year 
to  li  cent,  and  then  at  1  cent,  permanent. 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Lou.  made  a  warm  remonstrance  against  such 
a  reduction,  which  must  prove  the  ruin  of  all  the  sugar  planters. 
He  adverted  to  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar,  which, 
when  he  first  settled  in  Louisiana  was  at  25  cents  the  pound, 
and  now  ranged  from  6  down  to  2  cents.  The  reduction  of  duty 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  market  price,  but  a  most  destruc- 
tive one  on  the  growers. 
The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  count. 
Mr.  Marshall  moved  to  restore  the  duties  of  1828,  to  the  spi- 
rits made  from  grain — negatived. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Maine,  moved  to  add  the  articles  of  potatoes, 
beef,  pork  and  butter,  on  each  of  which  he  wished  to  fix  a  pro- 
tecting duty— negatived. 

Mr.  Nelson,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to  amend  the  bill  on 
that  part  relating  to  hosiery,  by  inserting  the  word  "cotton," 
and  placing  the  duty  30  instead  of  20  per  cent,  and  striking  out 
that  section  of  the  bill  which  places  cotton  hosiery,  raits,  &c.  at 
20  per  cent.— negatived. 

Mr.  Wiekliffe  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole  section  in  rela- 
tion to  coarse  cloths,  plains,  kerseys,  &c.  costing  35  cents  a 
yard,  and  blankets  costing  75  cents;  so  as  to  leave  those  articles 
subject  to  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  gradually  reduced  to  20,  as  on 
carpets,  &c. — negatived,  yeas  48,  nays  56. 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Louisiana,  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by  strik- 
ing raw  cotton  from  the  list  of  free  articles:  and  supported  the 
motion  by  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  depicted  the  evils  which 
must  follow  the  inundation  of  cotton  from  Texas.  The  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

[Mr.  Bar  ringer  had  yesterday  moved  to  put  upon  this  article 
a  duty  of  two  cents  a  pound — which  was  agreed  to.] 

Mr.  Jarvi*,  of  Maine,  moved  to  add  a  section  providing  gene- 
rally for  the  allowance  of  drawback— agreed  to. 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  an  additional  section, 
allowing  a  drawback  of  1}  cent  a  pound  on  n.iils;  the  scclion  is 
very  fully  guarded  against  frauds. 

Mr.  R.  went  into  a  number  of  statistical  details  in  reference 
to  this  manufacture,  its  extent,  its  consumption  of  the  coal  of 
the  south,  and  the  peculiar  kind  of  iron  required  for  carrying 
it  on. 

The  section  was  carried— yeas  67,  nays  52. 
The  bill  having  been  gone  through  with, 


Mr.  Alexander,  of  Virginia,  moved  that  the  committee  rise 
and  report  it  to  the  house  as  amended. 
Before  the  question  was  taken, 

Mr.  Adams  said,  he  would  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  of 
replying  to  the  speeches  made  yesterday  by  Messrs.  Drayton 
and  Patton  in  answer  to  one  of  his.  Mr.  A.  accordingly  went 
at  length  into  a  reply,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Drayton  and 
Mr.  Falton. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the  bill  to  the  house: 
and  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  with  all  the  amendments.  The 
house  then  adjourned. 

[  Corrections— from  the  National  Intelligencer  of  February  8. 
In  the  great  confusion  which  prevailed  during  the  discussion  of 
the  numerous  amendments  offered  to  the  tariff  bill  on  Wednes- 
day, our  reporter  misunderstood  the  fate  of  one  moved  by  Mr. 
Ihrie,  of  Pennsylvania,  proposing  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  a 
gallon  on  linseed,  henipseed  and  rapeseed:  this  amendment  was 
agreed  to:  and  not  rejected,  as  erroneously  stated. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Cambrcleng,  in  denying  that  there  was 
any  actual  bounty  allowed  in  Great  Britain  on  the  exportation 
of  glass — stated  that  there  was  an  allowance  under  that  deno- 
mination— but  that  the  bounties  granted  in  Great  Britain,  were 
mere  drawbacks  of  the  impost  duties  on  raw  materials,  or  of 
internal  excise,  direct  and  indirect,  upon  the  manufacture.  If 
there  was  any  bounty  beyond  these  imposts  and  excises  it  had 
escaped  the  observation  of  those  who  had  revised  these  laws  in 
parliament  a  few  years  since. 

Mr.  E.  Everett  insisted  that  the  British  statutes  as  now  exist- 
ing, proved  that  the  allowance,  (whether  called  bounty,  or 
drawback, or  by  whatever  other  name  the  gentleman  preferred), 
did  exceed  the  imposts  and  excise,  and  did  in  fact  operate  as  a 
bounty  on  all  glass  exported.] 

Friday,  Feb.  8.  Mr.  Bell,  from  the  committee  on  the  judicia- 
ry, reported  "a  bill  more  effectually  providing  for  the  execution 
of  the  revenue  laws  in  certain  cases,  and  for  other  purposes," 
accompanied  by  a  report  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  deemed  it  proper,  in  making  this  report,  to 
state  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  many  of  the  sen- 
timents expressed  in  the  report,  had  received  the  assent  of  a 
majority  of  the  committee  merely:  the  minority  had  agreed  that 
the  bill  should  be  reported  to  the  house,  but  did  not  think  that 
its  provisions  went  far  enough  to  meet  the  exigency:  they  con- 
curred in  some  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  report  accom- 
panying the  bill,  but  there  were  others  to  which  they  could  not 
give  their  assent.  The  minority  had  it  under  consideration 
whether  they  should  present  to  the  house  a  counter  report  or 
not:  in  that  matter  they  would  of  course  act  their  pleasure. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  said  that  the  chairman  had  correctly  stated  the 
facts  in  relation  to  the  minority  of  the  committee.  Mr.  E.  was 
one  of  the  minority;  and  did  not  think  that  the  bill  was  such  as 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 

Mr.  Beardtley  agreed  to  the  statement  of  the  chairman,  but 
was  himself  one  of  the  minority  who  disagreed  to  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  read  at  the  clerk's  table. 

Mr.  Foster  stated  that  very  great  difficulty  had  been  experi- 
enced in  the  committee  in  arriving  at  any  bill  at  all  which  should 
meet  the  views  of  every  member  of  it:  that  now  reported  came 
nearer  to  doing  so  than  any  they  had  had  under  consideration; 
and  the  >n  nority  had  given  their  consent  to  its  being  reported, 
in  order  that  the  house  might  have  some  bill  before  it. 

Mr.  Coulter  called  for  the«reading  of  the  report  accompanying 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Arnold  objected. 

Mr.  Gordon  said,  that,  while  he  had  given  his  assent  that  the 
bill  should  be  reported,  he  had  reserved  to  himself,  elsewhere 
and  here,  the  liberty  of  going  against  any,  and  all  its  provisions. 
He  considered  legislation  in  such  a  case  as  a  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult task:  and  he  could  not  give  his  assent  to  the  measure  pro- 
posed until  he  had  time  for  more  mature  reflection,  and  had  all 
the  best  light  that  he  could  obtain  to  guide  him.  He  held  the 
wisest  mode  of  resistance  to  the  spirit  now  prevailing  in  South 
Carolina,  was  to  meet  it  by  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  to  meet  the 
crisis  arising  from  the  oppressions  of  the  government,  by  shew- 
ing a  disposition  to  relieve  them. 

The  report  was  read,  and  the  bill  and  report  were  referred  to 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  union,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 
[For  the  report  and  bill  sec  page  420.] 

The  other  morning  business  will  sufficiently  appear  in  its  pro- 
gress. 

The  house  passed  to  the  further  consideration  of  the  tariff 
bill,  with  the  amendments  thereto,  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole. 

Mr.  H.  Everett  moved  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  until  Monday  next,  .in  I  urged  as  a  reason,  that  the  com- 
parative statements,  showing  the  effects  of  the  different  tariff 
bills,  had  not  yet  been  received  from  the  treasury  department,  in 
pursuance  of  the  call  upon  it. 

Mr.  Wiekliffe  wished  the  house  to  be  fuller  before  the  vote  on 
postponement  was  taken. 
Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  moved  a  call  of  the  house. 
The  hoiise  was  called  accordingly,  and  the  yens  and  nays  were 
then   taken  on  Mr.  Everett's  motion  of  postponement— yeas  51, 
nays  145. 

The  tariff  bill  was  then  taken  up:  and  the  question,  being  on 
the  first  amendment  reported  from  the  committee,  viz:  to  strike 
out  the  word  "worsted"  before  "twist  and  yarn,"  in  the  first 
section  of  the  bill,  which  imposes  a  duty  on  raw  woo!  and  wool- 
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i  yarn,  of  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and  4  cents  a  lb.  (to  be  af- 
rwards  diminished.) 

Tbe  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Hoffman,Mr.  Root,  and 
r.  H.  Everett,  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Mr.  Dear- 
rn,on  the  ground  that  this  worsted  yarn  was  useful  in  the  niak- 
5  of  stockings  and  bombazine,  and  could  be  made  only  from  a 
ucies  of  wool  not  in  this  country. 

The  amendment  was  opposed  as  opening  a  door  to  the  irnpor- 
ion  of  English  wool  almost  duty  free — and  encouraging  foreign 
preference  to  American  industry, 
i'he  amendment  was  rejected  without  a  count. 
Mr.  Root  now  moved  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  stop  the  re- 
ction  of  the  duty  on  wool  at  the  point  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
n,  and  2  cents  per  lb.  specific,  (after  March,  in  the  year  1835.) 
M r.  Bcardsley  opposed  the  amendment  as  destroying  thejusi 
aportion  between  the  duty  on  wool  and  woollens. 
Mr.  Root  replied,  and  supported  his  amendment:  if  the  ratio 
tween  wool  and  woollens  should  be  disturbed  by  this  change, 
ere  would  be  opportunity  to  restore  it  when  the  house  came 
the  next  section  on  woollens. 

Mr.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts,  supported  the  amendment,  and 
ntended  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  admitting  foreign  wool 
any  case. 

Mr.  Wilde  said  that  the  compound  duty,  as  it  now  stood 
lended,  would  range  through  the  different  years  as  follows: 
per  cent.  45£,  37,  28£.  The  present  amendment  omitted  the 
st  step  in  this  series.  Great  Britain  imported  foreign  wool, 
d  ought  not  we? 

Mr.  Bates  said  no:  as  our  wool  was  much  finer  than  the  Eng- 
h. 

Mr.  McKcnnan  advocated  the  amendment,  and  referred  to  the 
ty  fixed  last  year  at  between  60  and  70  per  cent. 
Mr.  Dayan  was  also  in  favor  of  it;  though  he  insisted  that  any 
otection  short  of  the  bill  of  last  year  would  be  totally  useless 
the  wool- growing  interest. 

Mr.  Bates,  of  Maine,  said,  he  was  himself  a  wool  grower,  and 
ould  blush  to  ask  more  duty  than  was  proposed  by  the  piesent 
lendment.  Though  we  had  produced  so  large  an  amount  Of 
meatus  wool,  two-thirds  of  it  was  consumed  in  household  ma- 
ifacture,  and  would  not  be  affected  by  the  duty,  one  way  or 
e  other. 

Mr.  H.  Everett  was  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  and  demand- 
i  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Craig  went  into  some  general  reflections  on  the  effect  of 
eat  changes  of  policy,  "however  salutary,  as  being  always  at 
nded  with  present  partial  injury;  and  thought  this  answer  sp- 
ied generally  to  all  the  objections  urged  against  lowering  the 
riff.  If  one  interest  was  benefitted  by  it,  another  must  be  de- 
essed.  Nor  was  this  depression  confined  to  foreigners;  but 
ared  by  part  of  our  own  people.  He  argued  to  show  that  it 
as  impossible,  under  any  circumstances,  for  any  manufacture, 
hich  had  becij  firmly  established,  to  go  down,  even  if  all  pro- 
ction  should  be  removed,  because  the  capacity  of  the  country 
import  would  soon  find  its  level,  and  then  importation  would 
:ase. 

Mr.  Beardsley  delivered  a  speech  of  considerable  length  on 
e  general  principles  of  reduction:  insisting  that  it  was  indis- 
insable,  and  should  be  very  gradual. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  followed  in  a  speech  of  similar 
laracter,  as  to  extent  and  generality,  but  insisting  that  the  re- 
iction  by  the  bill,  and  even  by  the  amendment,  v\  as  very  rapid, 
id  that  it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  country  could 
;ar  it.  For  so  great  a  degree  of  reduction,  much  longer  time, 
:  least,  ought  to  be  allowed. 

The  question  was  now  taken  and  decided  by  yeas  and  nays  as 
illows — yeas  100,  nays  87. 
So  Mr.  Root's  amendment  was  carried. 

Mr.  Stewart  now  moved  further  to  amend,  so  as  to  leave  the 
rty  on  wool  as  by  the  law  of  1832,  viz:  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
id  4  cents  per  pound  specific,  and  supported  his  motion  by  a 
lort  speech,  insisting,  that  should  the  bill  stand  without  further 
nendment,  the  importation  of  wool  would  be  doubled. 
Mr.  Wilde  considered  the  vote  last  taken  as  an  index  what 
as  to  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  bill.  Yet  he  would  notice 
rnic  of  the  steps  in  the  process  of  its  gradual  rejection.  He 
len  went  into  a  calculation  to  show  what  were  the  profits  of 
le  wool  growers  of  the  north,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  at 
te  price  of  35  cents  for  wool,  they  made  a  profit  of  18  or  19  per 

Gilt. 

Mr.  Pendleton  scouted  these  calculations  as  wholly  erroneous, 
irec  sheep  having  been  taken  as  the  average  to  an  acre,  where- 
s  the  average  was  less  than  two.  The  gentleman  had  allowed 
30  for  the  expense  of  keeping  100  sheep  for  a  year;  while  the 
ay  alone  they  consumed  in  winter  was  worth  75  dollars. 

Mr.  Bates,  of  Mass.  said  he  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  #1  50 

piece  for  the  keeping  of  his  sheep;  so  that  100  would  cost  150 
istead  of  30  dollars. 

Mr.  Slade  said  the  gentleman  had  allowed  nothing  for  the  loss 
y  disease. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  Mr.  Stewart's  amendment, 
nd  decided  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows— yeas  85,  nays  9?. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  amendment  reported  by  the 
ninmiure  as  amended,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Root,  and  decided  by 
eas  and  nays,  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Adams,  Allen,  Allison,  Arnold,  Ashley,  Bab- 
ock,  Banks,  Bather,  Barstow,  Isaac  C.  Bates,  Kii<n;s.  Brod- 
it-nd,  Baeuer,   Bullard,  Burd,  Cahoon,  Chandler,  Choate,  Col 


lier,Condict,  Condiet,  E.  Cooke,  B.  Cooke,Corwin,Crane,  Craw- 
ford, Creighton,  J.  Davis,  Dearborn,  Denny,  Dewart,  Dickson, 
Duncan,  Ellsworth,  Geo.  Evans,  J.  Evans,  Edward  Everett,  H. 
Everett,  Ford,  Crennull,  II.  Hall,  Hcister,  Hodges,  Hughes, 
Huntington,  Hire,  ingersoll,  irvin,  Jewett,  J.  Johnson,  Kendall, 
Kennon,  J.  King,  H.  King,  Leavitt,  Letcher,  Marshall,  Max- 
well, McCarty,  R.  McCoy,  McKennan,  Mercer,  Milligan,  Muh- 
lenberg, Nelson,  Newton,  Pearce,  Pendleton,  Pierson,  Pitcher, 
Potts,  Randolph,  John  Reed,  Root,  Russell,  Semmes,  Slade, 
Spence,  Stanberry,  Stephens,  Stewart,  Storrs,  Sutherland,  Tay- 
lor, Philemon  Thomas,  J.  Thomson,  Tompkins,  Tracy,  Vance, 
VVardwell,  Washington,  WatmougB,  Weeks,  Wilkin,  Wheeler, 
Elisha  Whittlesey,  Fred'k  Whittlesey,  Edward  D.  White,  Wick- 
liffe,  Young— 97. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Adair,  Alexander,  R.  Allen,  Anderson,  An- 
gel, Archer,  John  S.  Barbour,  Barnwell,  Barringer,  J.  Bates, 
Beardsley,  Bell,  Burgen,  Bethune,  John  Blair,  Bouck,  Bouldin, 
Cambreleng,  Carson,  Chinn,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Clayton,  Coke, 
Conner,  Coulter,  Craig,  Davenport,  Warren  R.  Davis,  Double- 
day,  Drayton,  Draper,  Felder,  Findlay,  Fitzgerald,  Foster,  Gai- 
ther,  Gilmore,  Gordon,  Griffin,  Thos.  II.  Hall,  William  Hall, 
Harper,  Hawes.  Hawkins,  Hoffman,  Horn,  Howard,  Hubbard, 
[sacks,  Jarvis,  Jenifer,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson, 
Kavanagh,  Kerr,  Lamar,  Lansing,  Lecompte,  Lent,  Lewis, 
Mardis,  Mason.  W.  McCoy,  McDuffie,  Mclntire,McKav,  New- 
nan,  Nuckolls,  Patton,  Polk,  E.  C.  Reed,  Rencher,  Roane,  W. 
B.  Shepard,  A.  11.  Shepperd,  Smith,  Soule,  Speight,  Standifcr, 
Francis  Thomas.  Wiley  Thompson,  Verplanek,  Wayne,  C.  P. 
White,  Wilde,  Williams,  Worthington — 88. 

This  section  of  the  bill,  therefore,  stands  thus: 

[On  wool  worth  8  cents  a  pound,  and  on  woollen  twist  and 
yarn,  4  cents  specific  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  until  the  2d 
of  March,  1834;  then  3  cents  and  35  per  cent,  till  1835;  and  then 
2  cents  and  30  per  cent,  permanent.] 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Feb.  9.  It  was  sometime  after  11  o'clock  before  a 
quorum  of  the  house  was  present.  A  call  of  the  house,  by  yeas 
and  nays,  being  demanded,  the  vote  was  yeas  39,  nays  46. 

The  speaker  laid  betbre  the  house  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  transmitting  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
rates  of  duties  on  imports  under  the  acts  of  1816,  1818,  1824, 
1828,  1832,  and  under  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  at  the  present  session;  which  letter  and  statement 
were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  containing  the  information  called  for  by  the 
house,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Appleton,  on  the  5th  instant,  re- 
specting the  data  by  which,  taking  an  average  of  the  importa- 
tions for  the  last  six  years,  as  a  probable  criterion  of  the  ordinary 
importations  for  some  years  to  come,  the  revenue  from  the  cus- 
toms, at  the  rate  of  duty,  payable  alter  the  3d  of  March  next, 
may  be  estimated  at  $'18,000,000  annually;  which  letter  was 
read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Bouldin  moved  an  order  that  25,000  copies  of  the  report 
of  the  judiciary  committee  should  be  printed. 

Among  other  business,  the  naval  appropriation  bill  was  con- 
sidered, debated  and  amended;  the  house  adjourned  (yeas  99, 
nays  85),  without  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  bill. 

[Some  of  the  particulars  on  the  proceedings  of  this  bill,  may  be 
given  hereafter.] 

Monday,  Feb.  11.  No  quorum  being  present  at  11  o'clock,  a 
call  of  the  house  was  moved;  but  negatived. 

The  same  fate  attended  a  motion  for  a  recess. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  New  Hampshire,  Thursday 
next  was  appointed  for  the  election  of  a  printer  to  this  house  for 
the  next  congress. 

Mr.  Bouldin's  resolution  to  print  25,000  copies  of  the  judiciary 
report,  coming  up — a  long  debate  ensued.  The  speakers  were 
Messrs.  Bell,  Foster,  Daniel,  Arnold,  Ellsworth,  Stewart,  Coul- 
ter and  Cambrel  ens,.  The  debate  was  very  interesting,  but  we 
cannot  give  it  a  present  plact.  The  printing  was  opposed  on 
the  ground  that  it  might  make  an  impression  that  a  majority  of 
the  house  was  in  favor  of  the  report — whereas  it  had  not  receiv- 
ed the  approbation  of  a  majority  even  of  the  committee— two, 
only,  of  the  seven  members,  being  really  in  favor  of  it,  though 
two  others  had  consented  to  its  presentation,  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  future  action  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  urged  that  25,000  copies  of  the  president's  message  had 
been  printed,  Sic.  The  house  passed  to  the  orders  of  the  day 
without  deciding  on  the  motion. 

Several  bills  were  taken  up,  and  variously  disposed  of— and 
the  hour  of  one  having  arrived,  the  house  passed  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  tariff  bill. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  Everett,  the  words  "made  of  combed 
wool"  were  inserted  after  "yarn"  in  that  part  of  the  bill  respect- 
ing woollens. 

Mr.  Dearborn  now  rose  and  said  that  after  a  laborious  discus- 
sion of  five  weeks  it  had  become  evident  that  the  bill  could  not 
be  put  into  any  shape  that  would  adapt  it  to  the  wishes  of  a  ma 
jority  of  the  house:  and  he  therefore  moved  to  lay  the  bill  upon 
the  tabic. 

Mr.  Hoffman  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Polk  moved  a  call  of  the  house. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  house  having  been  called, 
it  appeared  that  12  members  were  absent. 

The  call  was  then  suspended,  and  the  question  taken  on  lay- 
ing the  bill  upon  the  table,  and  decided  by  yeas  and  nays  as  fol- 
lows: yeas  84,  nays  113. 
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So  the  house  refused  to  lay  the  tariff  bill  upon  the  table. 
Mr.  Drayton  observed  that  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  present 
bill,  with  all  its  numerous  amendments,  could  not  be  gotten 
through  with  in  time  to  go  to  the  senate:  and  he  therefore  mov- 
ed that  it  be  recommitted  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 
with  instructions  to  report  a  bill  continuing  the  act  of  1832  in 
force  until  the  2d  March,  1834,  and  then  to  reduce  the  duties 
one-third. 

Mr.  Drayton  briefly  explained  and  supported  his  motion,  as 
going  to  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  government,  and 
at  the  same  time  injuring  as  little  as  possible  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturer. 
Mr.  Craig  supported  the  motion. 

Mr.  WiekHJfe offered  an  amendment  to  it,  instructing  the  com- 
mittee to  report  a  bill  continuing  the  bill  of  J832  to  the  2d  of 
March,  1834,  and  thereafter  reducing  the  duties  in  5in:h  manner 
that  bv  the  year  1840,  they  should  have  reached  20  per  cent,  the 
reduction  to  be  equally  distributed  through  the  intervening 
years. 

Mr.  Irvin  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Drayton's  resolution  before  it 
should  be  stricken  out,  so  as  to  reduce  the  duties,  after  1834,  ten 
per  cent,  annually,  until  the  revenue  should  be  reduced  to  the 
wants  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Wayne,  after  some  introductory  remarks,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  farther  consultation,  moved  to  postpone  the  farther  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Wardicell  gave  notice  that  he  should  move  an  amend- 
ment, reducing  the  duties  5  per  cent,  annually,  until  they  reach- 
ed 20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wayne's  motion  prevailed,  and  the  bill  was  postponed  un- 
til to-morrow. 

The  house  then  again  took  up  the  bill  for  Matthew  Lyon's 
heirs;  and  after  it  had  been  discussed  by  Messrs.  Drayton,  Craig, 
R.  M.  Johnson,  Hawes,  Pearce,  Clayton,  Mitchell  and  Suther- 
land, it  was  ordered  to  its  third  reading— yeas  77,  nays  63. 
When  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  12.     Among  the  morning  business — 
Mr.  E.  Everett,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  present  the  me- 
morial of  the  New  York  institute,  in  favor  of  the  protection  of 
the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Bouldin  to  print  23,000  copies 
of  the  hill  and  report  of  the  judiciary  committee,  [being  now 
modified  to  10,000]  was  taken  up,  and,  being  further  debated  by 
Messrs.  Foster  and  Stewart — was,  on  the  call  for  the  previous 
question  by  Mr.  E.  Whittlesey,  determined— and  agreed  to — 
ayes  74. 

The  bill  to  refund  to  the  heirs  of  Matthew  Lyon,  the  amount 
of  a  fine  imposed  upon  him  under  the  sedition  law,,  was  pass- 
ed— yeas  77,  nays  56.  (The  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  given  here- 
after.) 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  and  much  debate,  on  the 
bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  inhabitants  of  Ea?t  Florida.  The  bill 
was  recommitted. 

After  other  business  which  will  sufficiently  appear  in  its  pro- 
gress— 

The  house  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  tariffbill,  and 
the  motion  to  recommit  it  with  instructions. 

Mr.  Drayton  now  modified  the  instructions  he  had  proposed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  Sue.  That,  from  and  after  the  3d  day  of  March, 
1834,  the  rates  of  duty  then  payable  bylaw  on  the  following 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  to  wit:  on  wool  and  woollens  of 
ah"  kinds;  on  iron,  or  manufactures  of  iron  or  steel,  of  all  kinds; 
on  cotton,  and  manufactures  of  cotton;  on  hemp,  and  manufac- 
tures of  hemp;  on  sugar  and  syrup  of  all  kinds;  on  glass  of  all 
kinds;  leather,  anil  manufactures  of  leather,  ofall  kinds;  on  ready 
made  clothing,  of  all  Kinds;  on  manufactures  of  wood,  ofall  kinds, 
on  manufactures  of  tin,  brass, copper,  lead  or  pewter,  japanned 
wares,  giltand  plated  wares,  cabinet  wares,  saddlery,  bridle  bits, 
paper  and  paper  hangings,  hats  of  all  kinds,  side  and  fire  arms, 
muskets,  rifles,  slates  ofall  kinds,  cotton  bagging,  oil  cloths,  ofall 
kinds,  brushes,  ofall  kinds,  molasses,  flax, candles,  cheese,  soap, 
beef  and  pork,  indigo,  gunpowder,  lead,  white  or  red,  dry  or 
ground  in  oil,  sugar  of  lead,  bar  lead,  shot,  cordage,  twine  and 
pack  thread  of  all  kinds,  litharge,  corks,  alum,  copperas,  salt, 
coal, shoes  and  slippers  and  boots,  and  bottles  ofall  kinds,  salts, 
butter,  glue,  oils  ofall  kinds,  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  or  specific 
duty,  excepting  where  the  rate  thereof  shall  not  exceed  twenty 
per  centum,  shall  be  reduced  annually  five  per  centum;  and  that 
the  rates  of  duty  on  all  other  articles,  then  liable  to  an  ad  valo- 
rem rate  of  duty,  shall  he  reduced  annually  ten  per  centum;  and 
on  all  other  articles  subject  to  a  specific  duty,  in  a  like  propor- 
tion, until  the  net  amount  of  duty  received  therefrom  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  which  may  be  required  tor  the  authorised  ex- 
penditures of  the  government:  Provided,  That,  if  the  net  amount 
of  revenue  aforesaid  shall  only  be  equal  to,  or  shall  fall  below 
such  expenditures,  before  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  articles  herein 
particularly  enumerated  and  described,  be  reduced  to  the  rate 
of  twenty  per  centum,  in  the  manner  afor  said,  the  said  annual 
reduction  upon  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  section  shall  continue:  and  the  rate  of  duty  upon  all  other 
articles,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  thereafter  annually  increased  in 
the  same  proportion:  Provided,  such  increase  shall,  in  no  in- 
stance, exceed  the  rate  of  duty  payable  thereon  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1834:  And  provided,  when  any  rate  of  duty  shall  be  less 
than  25  per  centum,  such  reduction  only  shall  be  made  as  will 
not  reduce  the  same  below  20  per  centum. 


Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  l>«  the  duty  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  cause  such  instructions  to  be 
given,  and  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations,  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  carry  this  act  into  effect. 

[The  following  brief  notice  of  the  proceedings  is  all  that  we 
can  make  room  lor.] 

Mr.  Drayton  supported  this  motion  by  a  speech  of  considera- 
ble length,  which  was  uttered  with  difficulty,  and  very  imper- 
fectly heard,  in  consequence  of  tne  feebleness  of  Mr.  I).  from 
indisposition. 

Mr,  Bouldin  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  principle  of  these 
instructions,  but  proposed  others,  the  purport  of  which  was  to 
recommit  the  bill,  and  direct  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
to  extend,  as  far  as  possible  the  range  of  free  goods,  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  American  producer.  Then  to  diminish  the  duties, 
one-eighth  of  the  amount  in  which  they  should  exceed  20  per 
centum  till  January,  1841,  and  then  to  make  them  permanent 
at  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  under  specific  duties  coming  as 
near  as  possible  to  that  rate. 

Mr.  Irvin,  of  Ohio,  gave  notice  that  he  should  propose  a  re- 
duction at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  every  4  years,  until  there- 
venue  should  not  exceed  15  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  I.  explained  his  object  at  some  length,  and  gave  the  rea- 
sons why  lie  was  opposed  to  the  instructions  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wickliffe  yesterday. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  approved  the  instructions  proposed  by  Mr. 
Drayton,  but  would  desire  that  the  reduction  should  be  specifi- 
cally stated,  and  not  entrusted  to  treasury  legislation. 

Mr.  Wayne  now  took  the  floor,  and  went  at  length  into  a 
vindication  and  support  of  the  instructions  proposed  by  Mr.  Dray- 
ton. 

Mr.  Bell  wished  to  recommit  the  bill  with  all  the  instructions, 
and  all  the  amendments,  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
who  should  thereupon  report  a  bill  according  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion. 

The  chair  pronounced  such  a  motion  out  of  order. 
Mr.  Wickliffe  now  withdrew  the  instructions  he  had  proposed. 
Mr.  Carson  proposed  a  division  of  the  question,  so  as  first  to 
decide  whether  the  bill  should  be  recommitted. 

Mr.  Arnold  insisted  on  the  division,  and  warmly  opposed  the 
recommitment. 

Mr.  Isacks  said  he  should  vote  to  recommit  without  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Drayton  now  withdrew  his  motion  to  instruct  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Carson  made  some  remarks  in  reply  to  Mr.  Arnold,  which 
being  of  a  personal  nature,  were  interrupted  by  the  chair. 
After  some  explanatory  remarks  from  Mr.  Irvin, 
Mr.   Clay,  of  Alabama,  inquired  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  previous  question? 

The  chair  replied  that  it  would  cutoff  all  instructions,  and  all 
amendments  reported  from  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
bring  back  the  house  to  the  original  bill,  as  reported  from  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  explained  what  he  had  said  on  the  subject  of 
treasury  legislation — 

The  "question  being  now  put  on  Mr.  Drayton's  motion  to  re- 
commit, with  the  instructions  proposed  by  Mr.  Iriin — 
It  "  .i    >t<  eided  in  the  negative  without  a  count. 
The  question  then  recurring  on  recommitting  the  bill  without 
instructions,  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.    Wickliffe,  when 

Mr.  Wayne  moved  the  instructions  which  Mr.  Drayton  had 
withdrawn,  and 

The  question  being  on  recommitting  the  bill  with  these  in- 
structions, the  motion  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Davis,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Hubbard  and  Isacks,  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Wilde,  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Huntington,  and  farther  supported  by  Mr.  Wayne; 
when  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wickliffe,  the  house  adjourned. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  13.  After  other  business— 
The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  transmitting  such  information  as  he  has  obtain- 
ed in  answer  to  the  call  of  the  house  of  the  10th  of  July  last  re- 
quiring him  to  lay  before  the  house  at  this  and  each  successive 
session  of  congress,  copies  of  statements  and  returns  shewing 
the  capitals,  circulation,  discounts,  specie,  deposites,  and  con- 
dition of  the  different  state  banks  and  banking  companies,  as 
may  have  been  communicated  to  the  legislatures,  governors,  or 
other  officers  of  the  several  states,  within  the  year,  and  made 
public;  which  letter  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Polk,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  reported 
the  following  bill: 

An  act  authorising  the  sale  of  the  bank  stock  of  the  U.  States. 
Seel.  Be  it  enacted,  Ike.  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
be  and  is  hereby  authorised  to  sell  the  shares  owned  by  the  U. 
States  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  on  such  terms  as  he  may 
deem  most  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
no  stock  be  sold  for  less  than  the  market  value  thereof,  or  for 
less  than  the  par  value. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
hank  of  the  United  States  to  purchase  said  stock,  or  any  part 
thereof;  any  thing  in  any  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  hill   having  been  read,  and  the  question  of  course  being 
on  ordering  it  to  a  second  reading- 
Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  objected  to  it;  and  the  question 
being  then  stated,  in  the  form  required  by  the  rule,  "shall  this 
bill  be  rejected!" 

Mr.  Wickliffe  sustained  his  objection  by  a  speech  of  consider- 
able length.         * 
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Mr.  In«crsoll,  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Watnwugh,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, delivered  animated  speeches  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question;  to  whom  Mr.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  replied. 

Mr.  Whittlesey  then  demanded  the  previous  question;  which 
motion  being  duly  seconded,  the  previous  question  was  taken 
jy  yeas  and  nays,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  91  yeas  to  90 
lays. 

The  main  question  was  then  put  in  the  following  form:  "shall 
l«s  bill  he  rejected?"  and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Adams,  Chilton  Allan,  llcinan  Allen,  Allison, 
Vrnold,  Ashley,  Babcoek,  Banks,  N.  Barber,  ISarringer,  Barstow, 
Isaac  C.  Bates,  Branch,  Briggs,  Bucher,  Billiard,  Bard,  Gaboon, 
yfaoate,  Collier,  L.  Condict,  S.  Condict,  Bales  Cooke,  Cooper, 
>orwin,  Coulter,  Craig,  Crane,  Crawford,  Creighton,  Daniel, 
lohn  Davis,  \V.  R.  Davis,  Dearborn,  Denny,  Dewart,  Dickson, 
)rayton,  Ellsworth,  Geo.  Evans,  Joshua  Evans,  Edward  Ever- 
itt,  Dorace  Everett,  Eindlay,  Grennell,  II.  Hall,  Hawes,  lleis- 
er,  Hodges,  Hughes,  Huntington,  Ihrie,  lngersoll,  Irvin,  Jeni- 
fer, Kendall,  H.  King,  Kerr,  Letcher,  Marshall,  Maxwell,  Ro- 
>ert  McCoy,  MeDuffie,  McKennan,  Mercer,  Milligan,  Newton, 
'earce,  Pendleton,  Pitcher,  Potts,  Randolph,  J.  Reed,  Bencher, 
toot,  Russel,  Semmes,  Wm.  B.  Shepard,  Slade,  Smith,  South- 
ed, Spence,  Stanberry,  Stewart,  Storrs,  Taylor,  Phil'n  Thomas, 
S'ompkins,  Tracy,  Vance,  Vinton,  Washington,  Watmough, 
Wilkin.  Wheeler,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Frederick  Whittlesey, 
Edward  D.  White,  Wickliffe,  Wilde,  Williams,  Young— 102. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Adair,  Alexander,  R.  Allen,  Anderson,  An- 
el,  Archer,  Barnwell,  James  Bates,  Beardsley,  Bell,  Bergen, 
Sethune,  James  Blair,  John  Blair,  Boon,  Bouck,  Bouldin,  John 
Srodhead,  John  C.  Brodhead,  Cambreleng.  Chandler,  Chinn. 
Jlaiborne,  Clay,  Clayton,  Coke,  Connor,  Davenport,  Dayan, 
>oubleday,  Draper,  Felder,  Ford.  Foster,  Gaither,  Gilniore. 
lordon,  Griffin,  Thomas  Hall,  William  Hall,  Harper,  Hawkins, 
(oilman,  Holland,  Horn,  Howard,  Hubbard,  [sacks,  Jarvis, 
ewett,  Rich'd  M.  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson,  Kavanagh,  Kennon, 
idain  King,  John  King,  Lamar,  Lansing,  Leavitt,  Lecotnpte, 
.ewis,  Lyon,  Mann,  Mardis.  Mason,  McCartv,  Wm.  McCoy, 
Ic Entire,  McKay,  Mitchell,  Newnan,  Nuckolls,  Patton,  Pier- 
on,  Plummer,  Polk,  Edward  C.  Reed,  Roane,  Soule,  Speight, 
taudifer,  J.  Thomson,  Verplanck,  Ward,  Wardwell,  Wayne, 
V'eeks,  Camp.  P.  White,  Worthitigton— 91. 

So  the  bill  was  rejected. 

At  one  o'clock,  the  senate  attended,  that  the  votes  given  for 
resident  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  at  the  last 
lection,  might  be  counted.  We  shall  give  the  table  hereafter. 
'he  result,  however,  is  well  known  to  have  been  as  follows: 

For  president— Andrew  Jackson  219,  Henry  Clay  49,  John 
loyd  11,  William  Wirt  7. 

For  vice  president— Martin  Van  Buren  189,  John  Sergeant  49, 
William  Wilkins  30,  Henry  Lee  11,  Amos  Ellmaker  7. 

The  votes  being  proclaimed,  the  senate  withdrew  and  the 
ouse  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Feb.  14.  A  great  deal  of  the  current  business  of  the 
onse  was  attended  to— but  we  cannot  give  the  details. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  was,  however  expended  in  ballot- 
ig  for  a  printer  to  the  house,  and  ten  ballots  were  taken,  as  fol- 
>ws: 


or  F.  P.  Blair,  .  .  88  93  96  95  93  97  96  98  97  95 
Gales  &  Seaton,  60  69  77  78  80  79  78  78  83  84 
DurTGreen,  .  .  25  25  20  16  14  14  14  12  14  11 
W.  Greer  &  Son,      8      3 

Til.  Weed,     .     .     12      7  1  11  12 

Condy  Raguet,   .545    10      875465 
Anne  Royal],      .       1 

Blackmore,    .     .  1 

Blank,        ...4  34  6944      5 

At  the  close  of  the  10th  ballot,  it  being  after  4  o'clock,  an  ad- 

mrnnient   was  moved,  which  succeeded,  and   the  house   ad- 

mrned. 

— ••»>©  ©  »*««— 
DEBATE  IN  THE   SENATE— FEBRUARY  12. 

Mr.  Clay  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  to  the  following  ef- 

!Ct— 

I  yesterday,  sir,  gave  notice  that  I  should  ask  leave  to  intro- 
ucc  a  bill  to  modify  the  various  acts  imposing  duties  on  im- 
orts.  I,  at  the  same  time,  added,  that  I  should,  with  the  per- 
lission  of  the  senate,  offer  an  explanation  of  the  principle  on 
'hich  that  bill  is  founded.  I  owe,  sir,  an  apology  to  the  senate 
>r  this  course  of  action,  because,  although  strictly  parliamenta- 
ry! is  nevertheless,  out  of  the  usual  practice  of  this  body;  but  it 
i  a  eourse  which  I  trust  lhatthe  senate  will  deem  to  be  justified 
y  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject.  I  rise,  sir,  on  this  oc- 
ision,  actuated  by  no  motives  of  a  private  nature,  by  no  per- 
■>nal  feelings,  and  for  no  personal  objects;  but  exclusively  in 
bedience  to  a  sense  of  the  duty  which  [  owe  to  my  country.  I 
;ust,  therefore,  that  no  one  will  anticipate  on  my  part  anyam- 
itious  display  of  such  humble  powers  as  I  may  possess.  It  is 
incerely  my  purpose  to  present  a  plain,  unadorned,  and  naked 
tatementof  facts  connected  with  the  measure  which  I  shall 
avc  the  honor  to  propose,  and  with  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
•y.  When  I  survey,  sir,  the  whole  face  of  our  country,  I  be- 
old  all  around  me  evidences  of  the  most  gratifying  prosperity, 

prospect  which  would  seem  to  be  without  a  cloud  upon  it, 


were  it  not  that  through  all  parts  of  the  country  there  exist 
great  dissensions  and  unhappy  distinctions,  which,  if  they  can 
possibly  be  relieved  and  reconciled  by  any  broad  scheme  of  le- 
gislation adapted  to  all  interests,  and  regarding  the  feelings  of 
all  sections,  ought  to  be  quieted;  and  leading  to  which  object  any 
measure  ought  to  be  well  received. 

In  presenting  the  modification  of  the  tariff  laws  which  I  am 
now  about  to  submit,  1  have  two  great  objects  in  view.  My 
first  object  looks  to  the  taritf.  1  am  compelled  to  express  the 
opinion,  formed  alter  the  most  deliberate  reflection,  and  on  full 
survey  of  the  whole  country,  that  whether  rightfully  or  wrong- 
fully, the  tariff  stands  in  imminent  danger.  If  it  should  even  be 
preserved  during  this  session,  it  must  fall  at  the  next  session. 
By  what  circumstances,  and  through  what  causes,  has  arisen 
the  necessity  for  this  change  in  the  policy  of  our  country,  I  will 
not  pretend  now  to  elucidate.  Others  there  are  who  may  differ 
from  the  impressions  which  my  mind  has  received  upon  this 
point.  Owing,  however,  to  a  variety  of  concurrent  causes,  the 
tariff,  as  it  now  exists,  is  in  imminent  danger,  and  if  the  system 
can  be  preserved  beyond  the  next  session,  it  must  be  by  some 
means  not  now  within  the  reach  of  human  sagacity.  The  fall 
of  that  policy,  sir,  would  he  productive  of  consequences  cala- 
mitous indeed.  When  I  look  to  the  variety  of  interests  which 
are  involved,  to  the  number  of  individuals  interested,  the  amount 
of  capital  invested,  the  value  of  the  buildings  erected,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  of  the  business  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
various  bianches  of  the  manufacturing  art  which  have  sprung 
up  under  the  fostering  care  of  this  government,  I  cannot  con- 
template any  evil  equal  to  the  sudden  overthrow  of  all  those 
interests.  History  can  produce  no  parallel  to  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  which  would  be  produced  by  such  a  disaster.  The 
repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  itself  was  nothing  in  comparison 
with  it.  That  condemned  to  exile  and  brought  to  ruin  a  great 
number  of  persons.  The  most  respectable  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  France  were  condemned  to  exile  and  ruin  by  that 
measure.  But  in  my  opinion,  sir,  the  sudden  repeal  of  the  ta- 
riff" policy  would  bring  ruin  and  destruction  on  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  There  is  no  evil,  in  my  opinion,  equal  to 
the  consequences  which  would  result  from  such  a  catastrophe. 

What,  sir,  are  the  complaints  which  unhappily  divide  the 
people  of  this  great  country.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  by 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  tariff",  that  it  unjustly  taxes  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  and  paralyzes  their  industry;  that  it  is  to  be 
a  perpetual  operation;  that  there  is  to  be  no  end  to  the  system; 
which,  right  or  wrong,  is  to  be  urged  to  their  inevitable  ruin. 
And  what  is  the  just  complaint,  on  Hie  other  hand,  of  those  who 
support  the  tariff?  It  is,  that  the  policy  of  the  government 
is  vascillating  and  uncertain,  and  that  there  is  no  stability  in 
our  legislation.  Before  one  set  of  books  are  fairly  opened,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  close  them,  and  to  open  a  new  set.  Be- 
fore a  law  can  be  tested  by  experiment,  another  is  passed.  Be- 
fore the  present  law  has  gone  into  operation,  before  it  is  yet 
nine  months  old,  passed  as  it  was  under  circumstances  of  ex- 
traordinary deliberation,  the  fruit  of  nine  months  labor,  before 
we  know  any  thing  of  its  experimental  effects,  and  even  be- 
fore it  commences  its  operations,  we  are  required  to  repeal  it. 
On  one  side  we  are  urged  to  repeal  a  system  which  is  fraught 
with  ruin:  on  the  other  side,  the  check  ROW  imposed  on  enter- 
prise, and  the  state  of  alarm  in  which  the  public  mind  has  been 
thrown,  renders  ail  prudent  men  desirous,  looking  ahead  a  little 
way,  to  adopt  a  state  of  tilings,  on  the  stability  of  which  they 
may  have  reason  to  count.  Such  is  the  state  of  feeling  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other.  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  some  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  accommodation,  to  satisfy,  as  far  as  practicable, 
both  parties — to  increase  the  stability  of  our  legislation;  and  at 
some  distant  day— but  not  too  distant,  when  we  take  into  view 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  are  involved — to  bring 
down  the  rate  of  duties  to  that  revenue  standard  for  which  our 
opponents  have  so  long  contended.  The  basis  on  which  1  wish  to 
found  this  modification,  is  one  of  time;  and  the  several  parts  of 
the  bill  to  which  I  am  about  to  call  the  attention  of  the  senate, 
arc  founded  on  this  basis.  I  propose  to  give  protection  to  our 
manufactured  articles,  adequate  protection,  for  a  length  of  time, 
which,  compared  with  the  length  of  human  life,  is  very  long, 
but  which  is  short,  in  proportion  to  the  legitimate  discretion  of 
every  wise  and  parental  system  of  government — securing  the 
stability  of  legislation,  and  allowing  time  for  a  gradual  reduction, 
on  one  side;  and  on  the  other,  proposing  to  reduce  the  duties  to 
that  revenue  standard  for  which  the  opponents  of  the  system 
have  so  long  contended.  I  will  now  proceed  to  lay  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  before  the  senate,  with  a  view  to  draw  their  at- 
tention to  the  true  character  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  C.then  proceeded  to  read  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  in  the 
words  in  which  it  will  be  found  below.  According  to  this  sec- 
tion, he  said  it  would  be  perceived  that  it  was  proposed  to  come 
down  to  the  revenue  standard  at  the  end  of  little  more  than  nine 
years  and  a  half,  giving  a  protection,  to  our  own  manufactures, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  adequate,  during  the  intermediate 
time.  Mr.  C.  recapitulated  the  provisions  of  the  sections,  and 
showed  by  various  illustrations  how  they  would  operate. 

Mr.  C.  then  proceeded  to  read  and  comment  upon  the  second 
section  of  the  bill,  as  recited  below.  It  would  be  recollected, 
he  said,  that  at  the  last  session  of  congress,  with  the  view  to 
make  a  concession  to  the  southern  section  of  the  country,  low 
priced  woollens,  those  supposed  to  enter  into  the  consumption 
of  slaves  and  the  poorer  classes  of  persons,  were  taken  out  of 
the  general  class  of  duties  on  woollens,  and  the  duty  on  them  re- 
duced to  five  per  cent.     It  would  be  also  recollected  that  at  that 
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time  the  gentlemen  from  the  south  had  said  that  this  conces- 
sion was  of  no  consequence,  and  that  they  did  not  care  for  it, 
and  he  belived  that  they  did  not  now  consider  it  of  any  greater 
importance.  As,  therefore,  it  had  failed  of  the  purpose  lor  which 
it  was  taken  out  of  the  common  class,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be 
brought  back  again,  and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  other  descrip- 
tions of  woollens,  and  made  subject  to  the  same  reduction  of 
duty  as  proposed  by  this  section. 

Having  next  read  through  the  third  section  of  the  bill,  Mr.  C. 
said  that,  after  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  years,  this  section 
laid  down  a  rule  by  which  the  duties  were  to  be  reduced  to  the 
revenue  standard  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  earnestly  con- 
tended for.  Until  otherwise  directed,  and  iu  default  of  provision 
being  made  for  the  wants  of  the  government  in  1842,  a  rule  was 
thus  provided  for  the  rate  of  duties  thereafter,  congress  being  in 
the  mean  time  authorised  to  adopt  any  other  rule  which  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country,  or  its  financial  condition,  might  require. 
That  is  to  say,  if,  instead  of  the  duty  of  20  per  cent,  proposed, 
15  or  17  per  cent,  of  duty  was  sufficient,  or  25  per  cent,  should 
be  found  necessary,  to  produce  a  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  an  economical  administration  of  the  government,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  either  of  those  rates,  or  any  other,  from  be- 
ing fixed  upon;  whilst  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  was  introduced 
to  guard  against  any  failure  on  the  part  of  congress  to  make  the 
requisite  provision  in  due  season. 

This  section  of  the  bill,  Mr.  C.  said,  contained  also  another 
clause,  suggested  by  that  spirit  of  harmony  and  conciliation 
which  he  prayed  might  preside  over  the  councils  of  the  union  at 
this  trying  moment.  It  provided  (what  those  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  manufactures  have  so  long  anxiously  required  for 
their  security)  that  duties  shall  be  paid  in  ready  money — and  we 
shall  thus  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  that  credit  system,  into  which 
an  inroad  was  made,  in  regard  to  woollens,  by  the  act  of  the 
last  session.  This  section  further  contained  a  proviso  that  no- 
thing in  any  part  of  this  act  should  be  construed  to  interfere  with 
the  freest  exercise  of  the  power  of  congress  to  lay  any  amount 
of  duties,  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out  between  this  country 
and  any  foreign  power. 

Mr.  C.  having  then  read  the  fourth  section  of  the  bill,  said  that 
one  of  the  considerations  strongly  urged  for  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  at  this  time  was,  that  the  government  was  likely  to  be 
placed  in  a  dilemma  by  having  an  overflowing  revenue;  and  this 
apprehension  was  the  ground  of  an  attempt  totally  to  change 
the  protective  policy  of  the  country.  The  section  which  he  had 
read,  Mr.  C.  said,  was  an  effort  to  guard  against  this  evil,  by  re- 
lieving altogether  from  duty  a  portion  of  the  articles  of  import 
now  subject  to  it.  Some  of  these,  he  said,  would  under  the 
present  rate  of  duty  upon  them,  produce  a  considerable  revenue; 
the  article  of  silks  alone  would  probably  yield  half  a  million  of 
dollars  per  annum.  If  it  were  possible  to  pacify  present  dissen- 
sions, and  let  things  take  their  course,  he  believed  that  no  diffi- 
culty need  be  apprehended.  If,  said  he,  the  bill  which  this  body 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  congress,  and  has  again  passed  at 
this  session,  shall  pass  the  other  hoH.se,  and  become  a  law,  and 
the  gradual  reduction  of  duties  should  take  place  which  is  con- 
templated by  the  first  section  of  this  bill,  we  shall  have  settled 
two  (if  not  three)  of  the  great  questions  which  have  agitated 
this  country,  that  of  the  tariff,  of  the  public  lands,  and,  1  will 
add,  of  internal  improvement  also.  For,  if  there  should  still  be 
a  surplus  revenue,  that  surplus  might  be  applied,  until  the  year 
1842,  to  the  completion  of  the  works  of  internal  improvement 
already  commenced;  and,  after  1842,  a  reliance  for  all  funds  for 
purposes  of  internal  improvement  should  be  placed  upon  the 
operation  of  the  land  bill,  to  which  he  had  already  referred. 

It  was  not  his  object,  Mr.  C.  said,  in  referring  to  that  measure 
in  connexion  with  that  which  he  was  about  to  propose,  to  con- 
sider them  as  united  in  their  fate,  being  desirous,  partial  as  he 
might  be  to  both,  tha"t  each  should  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own  in- 
trinsic merits.  If  this  section  of  the  bill,  adding  to  the  number 
of  free  articles,  should  become  law,  along  with  the  reduction 
of  duties  proposed  by  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  it  was  by  no 
means  sure  that  we  should  have  any  surplus  revenue  at  all.  He 
had  been  astonished  indeed  at  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
we  should  have  a  surplus  revenue  at  all,  though  he  admitted 
that  such  a  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  in  no  other  Way,  But 
what  was  this  process?  Duties  of  a  certain  rate  now  exist:  the 
amount  which  they  produce  is  known:  the  secretarv,  proposing 
a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty,  supposes  that  the  duties  will  be 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  reduction  of  duty. 
Now,  Mr.  C.  said,  no  calculation  could  be  more  uncertain 
than  that.  Though,  perhaps,  the  best  that  the  secretary  could 
have  made,  it  was  still  all  uncertainty;  dependent  upon  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  on  the  mutations  of  trade,  and  on  the 
course  of  commercial  operations.  If  there  was  any  truth  in 
political  economy,  it  could  not  be  that  the  result  would  agree 
with  the  prediction;  for  we  are  instructed  by  all  experience  that 
the  consumption  of  any  article  is  in  proportion  to  the  reduction 
of  its  price,  and  that  in  general  it  may  he  taken  as  a  rule,  that 
the  duty  upon  an  article  forms  a  porton  of  its  price.  Mr.  I1. 
said  he  did  not  mean  to  impute  any  improper  design  to  any  one; 
but,  if  it  had  been  so  intended,  no  Fcheme  for  getting  rid  of  the 
tariff  could  have  been  more  artfully  devised  to  effect  its  purpos- 
es, than  that  which  thus  calculated  the  revenue,  and  in  addition, 
assumed  that  the  expenditure  of  the  government  every  year 
would  be  so  much,  fcc.  Could  any  one  here  sav  what  the  fu- 
ture expenditure  of  the  government  would  be?  In  this  young, 
great,  and  growing  community,  can  we  sav  what  will  be  the  ex- 


penditure of  the  government  even  a  year  hence,  much  less  what 
it  will  be,  three,  or  four,  or  five  years  hence?  Vet  it  had  been 
estimated,  on  assumed  amounts,  founded  on  such  uncertain 
data,  both  of  income  and  expenditure,  that  the  revenue  might  be 
reduced  so  many  millions  a  year! 

Mr.  C.  asked  pardon  for  this  digression,  and  returned  to  the 
examination  of  articles  in  the  tourth  section,  which  were  pro- 
posed to  be  left  free  of  duty.  The  duties  on  these  articles,  he 
said,  now  varied  from  5  to  L0  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  but  low  as 
they  were,  the  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  which  they  produc- 
ed was  considerable.  By  the  bill  of  the  last  session,  the  duties 
on  French  silks  was  fixed  at  five  per  cent,  and  that  on  Chinese 
silks  at  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  By  the  bill  now  proposed,  the 
duty  on  French  silks  was  proposed  to  be  repealed,  leaving  the 
other  untouched.  He  would  frankly  state  why  he  made  this 
distinction.  It  had  been  a  subject  of  anxious  desire  with  him 
to  see  our  commerce  with  France  increased.  France,  though 
not  so  large  a  customer  in  the  great  staples  of  our  country  as 
Great  Britain,  was  a  great  growing  customer.  He  had  been 
much  struck  with  a  fact  going  to  prove  this,  which  accidentally 
came  to  his  knowledge  the  other  day;  which  was,  that  within 
the  short  period  of  fourteen  years,  the  amount  of  consumption 
in  France  of  the  great  southern  staple  of  cotton  had  been  tripled. 
Again,  it  was  understood  that  the  French  silks  of  the  lowei 
grades  of  quality  could  not  sustain  a  competition  with  the  Chi- 
nese without  some  discrimination  of  this  sort.  He  had  under- 
stood, also,  that  the  duty  imposed  upon  this  article  at  the  last  ses- 
sion had  been  very  much  complained  of  on  the  part  of  France; 
and,  considering  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  governments,  it  appeared  to  him  desira 
ble  tomake  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  French  product. 
If  the  senate  should  think  differently,  he  should  be  content.  If 
indeed,  they  should  think  proper  to  strike  out  this  section  alto 
gethcr,  he  should  cheerfully  submit  to  their  decision. 
After  reading  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections; 
Mr.  Clay  said,  he  would  now  take  a  view  of  some  of  the  ob- 
jections which  would  be  made  to  the  bill.  It  might  be  said  thai 
the  act  was  prospective,  that  it  bound  our  successors,  and  tha 
we  had  no  power  thus  to  bind  them.  It  was  true  that  the  act  wai 
prospective,  and  so  was  almost  every  act  which  we  ever  passed 
but  we  could  repeal  it  the  next  day.  It  was  the  established  usagi 
to  give  all  acts  a  prospective  operation.  In  every  tariff  law 
there  were  some  provisions  which  go  into  operation  immediate 
ly,  and  others,  at  a  future  time.  Each  congress  legislated  ac 
cording  to  their  own  views  of  propriety;  their  acts  did  not  bint 
their  successors,  but  created  a  species  of  public  faith  whicl 
would  not  rashly  be  broken.  But,  if  this  bill  should  go  into  ope 
ration,  as  he  hoped  even  against  hope,  that  it  might,  he  had  nol 
a  doubt  that  it  would  be  adhered  to  by  all  parties.  There  wan 
but  one  contingency  which  would  render  a  change  necessary, 
and  that  was  the  intervention  of  a  war,  which  was  provided  foi 
in  the  hill.  The  hands  of  congress  were  left  untied  in  this  event 
and  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  resort  to  any  mode  of  taxatior 
which  they  might  propose.  But,  if  we  suppose  peace  to  con 
tinue,  there  would  be  no  motive  for  disturbing  the  arrangement 
but,  on  the  contrary,  every  motive  to  carry  it  into  effect.  In  thi 
next  place,  it  will  be  objected  to  the  bill,  by  the  friends  of  th< 
protective  policy,  of  whom  he  held  himself  to  be  one,  for  bii 
■  is  immutably  fixed  in  favor  of  that  policy,  that  it  a  ban 
doned  the  power  of  protection.  But,  he  contended,  in  the  firs 
place,  that  a  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  was  not  at 
abandonment  of  it;  for  the  power  was  in  the  constitution  ac 
cording  to  our  theory — was  put  there  by  its  framers,  and  coul< 
only  be  dislodged  by  the  people.  After  the  year  1842,  the  bil 
provided  that  the  power  should  be  exercised  in  a  certain  mode 
There  were  four  modes  by  which  the  industry  of  the  countrj 
could  be  protected: 

First,  the  absolute  prohibition  of  rival  foreign  articles  that  was 
totally  unattempted  by  the  bill:  but  it  was  competent  to  the  wis 
dom  of  the  government  to  exert  the  power  whenever  they  wish- 
ed. Second,  the  imposition  of  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  tc 
have  no  reference  to  any  object  but  revenue.  When  we  had  a 
large  public  debt  in  1816,  the  duties  yielded  37  millions  and  paid 
so  much  more  of  the  debt,  and  subsequently  they  yielded  bul 
eight  or  ten  millions,  and  paid  so  much  less  of  the  debt.  Some- 
times we  had  to  trench  on  the  sinking  fund.  Now  we  have  nc 
public  debt  to  absorb  the  surplus  revenue,  and  no  motive  for 
continuing  the  duties.  No  man  can  look  at  the  condition  of  the 
country  and  say  that  we  can  carry  on  this  system,  with  accu- 
mulating revenue,  and  no  practicable  way  of  expending  it.  The 
third  mode  was  attempted  last  session,  in  a  resolution  which  he 
had  the  honor  to  submit  last  year,  and  which  in  fact  ultimately 
formed  the  basis  of  the  act  which  finally  passed  both  house*. 
This  was  to  raise  as  much  revenue  as  was  wanted  for  the  iwe 
of  the  government  and  no  more,  but  to  raise  it  from  the  protect- 
ed and  not  from  the  unprotected  articles.  lie  would  say  that  !ip 
regretted  most  deeply  that  the  greater  part  of  the  country  would 
not  suffer  this  principle  to  prevail.  It  ought  to  prevail  -and  the 
day,  in  his  opinion,  would  come  when  it  would  be  adopted  as 
the  permanent  policy  of  the  country.  Shall  we  legislate  for  our 
own  wants  or  that  of  a  foreign  country?  To  protect  our  own 
interests  in  opposition  to  foreign  legislation  was  the  basis  of  this 
system.  The  fourth  mode  in  which  protection  could  be  afford- 
ed to  domestic  industry  was  to  admit  free  of  duty  every  article 
which  aided  the  operations  of  the  manufacturers.  The«e  were 
the  four  modes  for  protecting  our  industry;  and  to  those  who  say 
that,  the  bill  abandons  the  power  of  protection,  he  would  reply 
that  it  did  not  touch  that  power;  and  that  the  fourth  mode,  so 
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from  being  abandoned,  is  extended  and  upheld  by  the  bill, 
e  most  that  can  be  objected  to  the  bill  by  those  with  whom 
had  co-operated  to  support  the  protective  system,  was  that, 
consideration  of  nine  and  a  half  years  of  peace,  certainty 
1  stability,  the  manufacturers  relinquished  some  advantages 
lich  tbey  now  enjoyed.  What  was  the  principle  which  had 
vays  been  contended  for  in  this  and  in  the  other  house?  That, 
er  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  skill,  the  manufacturers 
mid  stand  alone,  unaided  by  the  government,  in  competition 
tii  the  imported  articles  from  any  quarter.  Now  give  us  time; 
ise  all  fluctuations  and  agitations,  tor  nine  years,  and  tile  ma- 
facturers,  in  every  branch,  will  sustain  themselves  against 
eign  competition.  If  we  can  see  our  way  clearly  for  nine 
ars  to  come,  we  can  safely  leave  to  posterity  to  provide  for 
i  rest.  If  the  tariff  be  overthrown,  as  may  be  its  fate  next  ses- 
in,  the  country  will  be  plunged  into  extreme  distress  and  agi- 
.ion.  I,  said  Mr.  Clay,  want  harmony.  I  wish  to  see  the  re- 
lation of  those  ties  which  have  carried  us  triumphantly  through 
o  wars.  1  delight  not  in  this  perpetual  turmoil.  Let  us  have 
ace,  and  become  once  more  united  as  a  band  of  brothers. 
(t  may  be  said  that  the  farming  interest  cannot  subsist  under 
twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty.  His  reply  was,  "sufficient 
r  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  He  would  leave  it  to  the  day 
ten  the  reduction  took  effect,  to  settle  the  question.  When 
e  reduction  takes  place,  and  the  farmer  cannot  live  under  it, 
rat  will  he  do?  I  will  tell  you,  said  Mr.  Clay,  what  he  ought 
do.     He  ought  to  try  it — make  a  fair  experiment  of  it — and  if 

cannot  live  under  it,  let  him  come  here  and  say  that  he  is 
nkrupt,  and  ruined.     If  then  nothing  can  be  done  to  relieve 

in sir,  I  will  not  pronounce  the  words,  for  I  will  believe 

at  something  will  be  done,  and  that  relief  will  be  afforded  with- 
it  hazarding  the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  union.  This  con- 
leracy  is  an  excellent  contrivance,  but  it  must  be  managed 
ilh  delicacy  and  skill.  There  were  an  infinite  variety  of  pre- 
dices  and  local  interests  to  be  regarded;  but  they  should  all  be 
ade  to  yield  to  the  union. 

If  the  system  proposed  cannot  be  continued,  let  us  try  some 
termediate  system,  before  we  think  of  any  other  dreadful  al- 
mative.  Sir,  it  will  be  said,  on  the  other  hand — for  the  ob- 
ctions  are  made  by  the  friends  of  protection  principally — that 
e  time  is  too  long;  that  the  intermediate  reductions  are  too  in- 
msiderable,  and  ttiat  there  is  no  guarantee  that,  at  the  end  of 
e  time  stipulated,  the  reduction  proposed  would  be  allowed  to 
ke  effect.  In  the  first  place  should  be  recollected  the  diversi- 
id  interests  of  the  country — the  measures  of  the  government 
hich  preceded  the  establishment  of  manufactures— the  public 
ith  in  some  degree  pledged  for  their  security;  and  the  ruin  in 
hich  rash  and  hasty  legislation  would  involve  them.  He  would 
ot  dispute  about  terms.  It  would  not,  in  a  court  of  justice,  be 
laintained  that  the  public  faith  was  pledged  for  the  protection 
f  manufactures;  but  there  were  other  pledges  which  men  of 
onor  are  bound  by,  besides  those  of  which  the  law  can  take 
ognizance. 

If  we  excite,  in  our  neighbor,  a  reasonable  expectation  which 
iduces  him  to  take  a  particular  course  of  business,  we  are  in 
onor  bound  to  redeem  the  pledge  thus  tacitly  given.  Can  any 
lan  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens  believed  that  the 
ostein  would  be  permanent?  The  whole  country  expected  it. 
'he  security  against  any  change  of  the  system  proposed  by  the 
ill,  was  in  the  character  of  the  bill,  as  a  compromise  between 
vo  conflicting  parties.  If  the  bill  should  be  .taken  by  common 
onsent,  as  we  hope  it  will  be— the  history  of  the  revenue  will 
e  a  guarantee  of  its  permanence.  The  circumstances  under 
,'hich  it  was  passed  will  be  known  and  recorded— and  no  one 
all  disturb  a  system  which  was  adopted  with  a  view  to  give 
eace  and  tranquillity  to  the  country. 

The  descending  gradations  by  which  he  proposed  to  arrive  at 
tie  minimum  of  duties,  must  be  gradual.  He  never  would  con- 
ent  to  any  precipitate  operation  to  bring  distress  and  ruin  on  the 
ommunity. 

Now,  said  Mr.  C.  viewing  it  in  this  light,  it  appeared  that  there 
vere  eight  years  and  a  half,  and  nine  years  and  a  half,  taking 
he  ultimate  time,  which  would  be  an  efficient  protection,  the 
etnaining  duties  would  be  withdrawn  by  a  biennial  reduction. 
["he  protective  principle  must  be  said  to  be,  in  some  measure, 
elinquished  at  tiie  end  of  eight  years  and  a  half.  This  period 
:ould  not  appear  unreasonable,  and  he  thought,  that  no  member 
if  the  senate,  or  any  portion  of  the  country,  ought  to  make  the 
lightest  objection.  It  now  remained  for  him  to  consider  the 
ither  objection — the  want  of  a  guarantee  to  there  being  an  ulte- 
•ior  continuance  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  bill,  on  the  expi- 
ation of  the  term  which  it  prescribes.  The  best  guarantees 
would  be  found  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the  measure 
would  be  passed.  If  it  was  passed  by  common  consent;  if  it  was 
mssed  with  the  assent  of  a  portion— a  considerable  portion  of 
hose  who  had  directly  hitherto  supported  this  system,  and  by  a 
considerable  portion  of  those  who  opposed  it — if  they  declared 
Lheir  satisfaction  with  the  measure,  he  had  no  doubt  the  rate  of 
luties  guaranteed,  would  be  continued  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  if  the  country  continued  at  peace.  And,  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  when  the  experiment  would  have  been  made  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  mode  of  protection  fixed  by  the  bill,  while  ttie 
constitutional  question  had  been  suffered  to  lie  dormant,  if  war 
should  render  it  necessary,  protection  might  be  carried  up  to 
prohibition:  while,  if  the  country  should  remain  at  peace,  and 
this  measure  go  into  full  operation;  the  duties  would  be  gradual- 
ly lowered  down  to  the  revenue  standard,  which  had  been  ;,o 
earnestly  wished  for. 


But  suppose  that  he  was  wrong  in  all  these  views,  for  there 
were  no  guarantees,  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  of  human  infalli- 
bility. Suppose  a  different  state  of  things  in  the  south— that  this 
senate,  from  causes  which  he  should  not  dwell  upon  now,  but 
which  were  obvious  to  every  reflecting  man  in  this  country — 
causes  which  had  operated  for  years  past,  and  which  continued 
to  operate.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  there  should  be  a  ma- 
jority in  the  senate  in  favor  of  the  southern  views,  and  that  they 
should  repeal  the  whole  system  at  once,  what  guarantee  would 
we  have  that  the  repealing  of  the  law  would  not  destroy  those 
great  interests  which  it  is  so  important  to  preserve?  What  gua- 
rantee would  you  have  that  the  thunders  of  those  powerful  ma- 
nufacturers would  not  be  directed  against  your  capitol,  because 
of  this  abandonment  of  their  interests,  and  because  you  had 
given  them  no  protection  against  foreign  legislation.  Sir,  said 
Mr.  C.  if  you  carry  your  measure  of  repeal  without  the  consent, 
at  least,  of  a  portion  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  manufactures,  you  have  no  security,  no  guarantee,  no 
certainty  that  any  protection  will  be  continued.  But  if  the  mea- 
sure should  be  carried  by  the  common  consent  of  both  parties, 
we  shall  have  all  security;  history  will  faithfully  record  the  trans- 
action; narrate  under  what  circumstances  the  bill  was  passed; 
that  it  was  a  pacifying  measure:  that  it  was  as  oil  poured  from 
the  vessel  of  the  union  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  the 
country.  When  all  this  was  known,  what  congress,  what  legis- 
lature, would  mar  the  guarantee?  What  man  who  is  entitled  to 
deserve  the  character  of  an  American  statesman  would  stand  up 
in  his  place  in  either  house  of  congress  and  disturb  this  treaty  of 
peace  and  amity? 

Sir,  said  Mr.  C.  I  will  not  say  that  it  may  not  be  disturbed. 
All  that  I  say  is,  that  here  is  all  the  reasonable  security  that  can 
be  desired  by  those  on  the  one  side  of  the  question,  and  much 
more  than  those  on  the  other  would  have  by  any  unfortunate 
concurrence  of  circumstances.  Such  a  repeal  of  the  whole 
system  should  be  brought  about  as  would  be  cheerfully  acqui- 
esced in  by  all  parties  in  this  country.  All  parties  might  find  in 
this  measure  some  reasons  for  objection.  And  what  human 
measure  was  there  which  was  free  from  objectionable  qualities. 
It  had  been  remarked,  and  justly  remarked,  by  the  great  father 
of  our  country  himself,  that  if  that  great  work  which  is  the 
charter  of  our  liberties,  and  under  which  we  have  so  long  flou- 
rished, had  been  submitted,  article  by  article,  to  all  the  different 
states  composing  this  union,  that  the  whole  would  have  been  re- 
jected; and  yet,  when  the  whole  was  presented  together,  it  was 
accepted  as  a  whole.  He  (Mr.  C.)  would  admit  that  his  friends 
did  not  get  all  they  could  wish  for;  and  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  did  not  obtain  all  they  might  desire;  but  both  would  gain  all 
that  in  his  humble  opinion  was  proper  to  be  given  in  the  present 
condition  of  this  country.  It  might  be  true  that  there  would  be 
loss  and  gain  in  this  measure.  But  how  was  this  loss  and  gain 
distributed?  Among  our  countrymen.  What  we  lose,  no  fo- 
reign hand  gains;  and  what  we  gain,  has  been  no  loss  to  any  fo- 
reign power.  It  is  among  ourselves  the  distribution  takes  place. 
The  distribution  is  founded  on  that  great,  principle  of  compro- 
mise and  concession  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  institutions, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  constitution  itself,  and  which  has  conti- 
nued to  regulate  us  in  our  onward  march,  and  conducted  the  na- 
tion to  glory  and  renown. 

It  remained  for  him  now  to  touch  another  topic.  Objections 
had  been  made  to  all  legislation  at  this  session  of  congress,  re- 
sulting from  the  attitude  of  one  of  the  states  of  this  confedera- 
cy. He  confessed  that  he  felt  a  very  strong  repugnance  to  any 
legislation  at  all  in  this  subject  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  principally  because  he  misconceived  the  purposes,  aa 
he  had  found  from  subsequent  explanation,  which  that  state  had 
in  view.  Under  the  influence  of  more  accurate  information,  he 
must  say  that  the  aspect  of  things  since  the  commencement  of 
the  session  had,  in  his  opinion  greatly  changed.  When  he  came  to 
take  his  seat  on  that  floor,  lie  had  supposed  that  a  member  of  this 
union  had  taken  an  attitude  of  defiance  and  hostility  against  the 
authority  of  the  general  government.  He  had  imagined  that  she 
had  arrogantly  required  that  we  should  abandon  at  once  a  sys- 
tem which  had  long  been  the  settled  policy  of  this  country. 
Supposing  that  she  had  manifested  this  feeling,  and  taken  up 
this  position,  he  (Mr.  C.)  had,  in  consequence,  felt  a  disposition 
to  hurl  defiance  back  again,  and  to  impress  upon  her  the  neces- 
sity of  the  performance  of  her  duties  as  a  member  of  this  union. 
But  since  his  arrival  here,  he  found  that  South  Carolina  did  not 
contemplate  force,  for  it  was  denied  and  denounced  by  that 
state.  She  disclaimed  it — and  asserted  that  she  is  merely  mak- 
ing an  experiment.  That  experiment  is  this:  by  a  course  of 
state  legislation,  and  by  a  change  in  her  fundamental  laws,  she 
is  endeavoring  by  her  civil  tribunals  to  prevent  the  general  go- 
vernment from  carrying  the  laws  of  the  United  States  into  ope- 
ration, within  her  limits.  That  she  has  professed  to  be  her  ob- 
ject. Her  appeal  was  not  to  arms,  but  to  another  power;  not  to 
the  sword,  but  to  the  law.  He  must  say,  and  he  would  say  it 
with  no  intention  of  disparaging  that  state,  or  any  other  of  the 
states— it  was  a  feeling  unworthy  of  her.  As  the  purpose  of  S. 
Carolina  was  not  that  of  force,  this  at  once  disarmed,  divested 
legislation  of  one  principal  objection,  which  it  appeared  to 
him  existed  against  it  at  the  commencement  of  this  session. 
Her  purposes  are  all  of  a  civil  nature.  She  thinks  she  can  oust 
the  United  States  from  her  limits;  and  unquestionably  she  had 
taken  irood  care  to  prepare  her  judges  beforehand  by  swearing 
them  to  deride  in  her  favor.  II  we  submitted  to  her  we  should 
thus  stand  hut  a  poor  chance  of  obtaining  justice.  She  dis- 
claimed any  intention  of  reporting  to  force  unless  we  should 
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find  it  indispensable  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union  by  apply 
ing  force  to  Iter.  It  seemed  to  liim  the  aspect  of  the  attitude  of 
South  Carolina  had  changed — or  rather,  the  new  light  which  he 
had  obtained,  enabled  him  to  see  her  in  a  different  attitude — 
and  he  had  not  truly  understood  her  until  she  had  passed  her 
laws,  by  which  it  was  intended  to  carry  her  ordinance  into  ef- 
fect. Now,  he  ventured  to  predict  that  the  state  to  which  he 
had  referred  must  ultimately  fail  in  her  attempt.  He  disclaim- 
ed any  intention  of  saying  any  thing  to  the  disparagement  of 
that  state.  Far  from  it.  He  thought  that  she  had  been  rash,  in- 
temperate and  greatly  in  error;  and  to  use  the  language  of  one  of 
her  own  writers — made  up  an  issue  unworthy  of  her.  He  thought 
the  verdict  and  judgment  must  go  against  her.  From  one  end 
to  the  other  of  this  contiuent,  by  acclamation  as  it  were,  nullifi- 
cation had  been  put  down,  and  put  down  in  a  manner  more  ef- 
fectually than  by  a  thousand  wars  or  a  thousand  armies— by  the 
irresistible  force,  by  the  mighty  influence  of  public  opinion. 
Not  a  voice  beyond  the  single  state  of  South  Carolina  had  been 
heard  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  nullification,  which  she  has  as- 
serted by  her  own  ordinance;  and  he  would  say,  that  she  must 
fail  in  her  lawsuit.  He  would  express  two  opinions;  the  first  of 
which  was,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  ingenuity  of  man  to 
devise  a  system  of  state  legislation  to  defeat  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  could  not  be  countervailed 
by  federal  legislation. 

A  state  might  take  it  upon  herself  to  throw  obstructions  in  the 
way  of  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  federal  government;  but 
federal  legislation  can  follow  at  her  heel  quickly,  and  success- 
fully counteract  the  course  of  state  legislation.  The  frarners  of 
the  constitution  foresaw  this,  and  the  constitution  has  guarded 
against  it.  What  has  it  said?  It  is  declared  in  the  clause  enu- 
merating the  powers  of  this  government,  that  congress  shall 
have  all  power  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  powers  granted  by  the 
constitution,  in  any  branch  of  the  government  under  the  sweep- 
ing clause— for  they  Have  not  specified  contingencies,  because 
they  could  not  see  what  was  to  happen— but  whatever  powers 
were  necessary,  all,  all  are  given  to  this  government  by  the  fun- 
damental law,  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  those  powers  which 
are  vested  by  that  constitution  in  the  federal  government.  That 
is  one  reason.  The  other  is,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any  state, 
provided  this  government  is  administered  with  prudence  and 
propriety,  so  to  shape  its  laws  as  to  throw  upon  the  general  go- 
vernment the  responsibility  of  first  resorting  to  the  employment 
of  force;  but  if  force  at  all  is  employed,  it  must  be  by  state  legis- 
lation, and  not  federal  legislation;  and  the  responsibility  of  em- 
ploying that  force  must  rest  with,  and  attach  to  the  state  itself. 
I  (said  Mr.  C.)  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  this  bill.  I 
merely  throw  out  these  sentiments  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
you  that  South  Carolina,  having  declared  her  purpose  to  be  this, 
to  make  an  experiment  whether,  by  a  course  of  legislation,  in  a 
conventional  form,  or  a  legislative  form  of  enactment,  she  can 
defeat  the  execution  of  certain  laws  of  the  United  States,  I,  for 
one,  will  express  my  opinion— that  I  believe  it  is  utterly  imprac- 
ticable, whatever  course  of  legislation  she  may  choose  to  adopt, 
for  her  to  succeed.  I  am  ready,  for  one,  to  give  the  tribunals 
and  the  executive  of  the  country,  whether  that  executive  has  or 
has  not  my  confidence,  the  necessary  measures  of  power  and 
authority  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union.  But  I  would  not  go 
a  hair's  breadth  further  than  what  was  necessary  for  those  pur- 
poses. Up  to  that  point  I  would  go,  and  cheerfully  go;  for  it  is 
my  sworn  duty,  as  I  regard  it,  to  go  to  that  point. 

Again:  taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  South  Carolina  is  do- 
ing nothing  more,  except  that  she  is  doing  it  with  more  rashness 
than  sonic  other  states  have  done.  That  respectable  state,  Ohio, 
and  if  he  was  not  mistaken  the  state  of  Virginia  also.  An  opi- 
nion prevailed  some  years  ago,  that  if  you  pat  the  laws  of  a 
state  into  a  penal  form  you  could  Must  federal  jurisdiction  out 
of  the  limits  of  that  state,  because  the  slate  tribunals  had  an  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  penalties  and  crimes,  and  it  was  infer- 
red that  no  federal  court  could  wrest  the  authority  from  them. 
According  to  that  principle  the  state  of  Ohio  passed  the  laws 
taxing  the  branch  of  the  U.  States  bank,  and  high  penalties  were 
to  be  enforced  against  every  person  who  should  attempt  to  de- 
feat her  taxation.  The  question  was  tried.  It  happened  to  be 
my  lot,  (said  Mr.  C.)  to  be  counsel  at  law  to  bring  the  suit 
against  the  state,  and  to  maintain  the  federal  authority.  The 
trial  took  phice  in  the  state  of  Ohio;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many 
circumstances,  which  redounded  to  the  honor  of  that  patriotic 
state— she  submitted  to  federal  force.  I  went  to  the  office  of 
the  public  treasury  myself  to  which  was  taken  the  money  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  State--,  it  having  remained  there  in  seques- 
tration, until  it  was  peaceably  rendered  in  obedience  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  without  any  appeal  to  arms.  In  a  building 
which  I  had  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  treasury,  I  saw  the 
most  brilliant  display  of  anus  and  musquetry  that  l"  ever  saw  in 
my  life;  but  not  one  was  raised  or  threatened  to  he  raised  against 
the  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  when  they 
were  then  enforced.  In  Virginia,  (hut.  I  am  not  sun;  that  I  am 
correct  in  tin;  history  of  it,)  there  was  a  case  of  this  kind— per- 
sons were  liable  to  penalties  for  selling  lottery  tickets.  It  was 
contended  that  the  state  tribunals  had  an  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  supreme 
court— the  parties  were  a  Myers  and  somebody  else,  ami  it  de- 
cided as  it  must  always  decide;  no  matter  what  obstruction — 
no  matter  what  the  state  law  may  he.  the  constitutional  laws  of 
the  United  Slates  must  follow  and  defeat  it,  in  its  attempt  to 
arrest  the  federal  arm  in  the  exercise:  of  its  lawful  authority. 
South  Carolina  hi  s  attempted— and  I  repeal  it,  in  a  much  in  ore 


offensive  way,  attempted  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  But,  it  seems  that  under  all  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case,  she  has,  for  the  prusent  determined  to  stop  here, 
in  order  that  by  our  legislation,  we  may  prevent  the  necessity  of 
her  advancing  any  further.  But  there  are  other  reasons  for  the 
expediency  ot  legislation  at  this  time.  Although  I  came  here 
fully  impressed  with  a  different  opinion,  my  mind  has  now  be- 
come reconciled. 

The  memorable  first  of  February  is  past.  I  confess  I  did  feel 
an  unconquerable  repugnance  to  legislation  until  that  day  should 
have  passed,  because  of  the  consequences  that  were  to  ensue. 
I  hoped  that  the  day  would  go  over  well.  I  feel,  and  I  think  that 
we  must  all  confess,  we  breath  a  freer  air  than  when  the  re- 
straint was  upon  us.  But  this  is  not  the  only  consideration. 
South  Carolina  has  practically  postponed  her  ordinance, instead 
of  letting  it  go  into  effect,  till  the  fourth  of  March.  Nobody  who 
has  noticed  the  course  of  events,  can  doubt  that  she  will  post- 
pone it  by  still  farther  legislation,  if  congress  should  rise  with- 
out any  settlement  of  this  question.  I  was  going  to  say,  my  life 
on  it,  she  will  postpone  it  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  fourth 
of  March.  It  is  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  South  Caroli- 
na must  perceive  the  embarrassments  of  her  situation.  She 
must  be  desirous — it  is  unnatural  to  suppose,  that  she  is  not  to 
remain  in  the  union.  What!  a  slate  whose  heroes  in  its  gallant 
ancestry  fought  so  many  glorious  battles  along  with  those  of  the 
other  states  of  this  union— a  state  with  which  this  confederacy 
is  linked  by  bonds  of  such  a  powerful  character!  I  have  some- 
times fancied  what  would  be  her  condition  if  she  goes  out  <*f 
this  union.  If  her  500,000  people  should  at  once  be  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources.  She  is  out  of  the  union.  What 
is  the  consequence?  She  is  an  independent  power.  What 
then  does  she  do?  She  must  have  armies  and  fleets,  and 
an  expensive  government — have  foreign  missions — she  must 
raise  taxes— enact  this  very  tariff,  which  had  driven  her 
out  of  the  union,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  raise  money  and 
to  sustain  the  attitude  of  an  independent  power.  If  she  should 
have  no  force,  no  navy  to  protect  her,  she  would  be  exposed  to 
piratical  incursions.  Their  neighbor,  St.  Domingo,  might  pour 
down  a  horde  of  pirates  on  her  borders,  and  desolate  her  plan- 
tations. She  must  have  her  embassies,  therefore  must  she  have 
a  revenue.  And,  let  me  tell  you,  there  is  another  consequence 
— an  inevitable  one;  she  has  a  certain  description  of  persons  re- 
cognized as  property  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  would  be  no  longer  recognized  as  such,  except 
within  their  own  limits.  This  species  of  property  would  sink 
immediately  to  one  half  of  its  present  value,  for  it  is  Louisiana 
and  the  south  western  states  which  are  her  great  market. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  topic  any  longer.  I  say  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  South  Carolina  ever  desired,  for  a  moment  to  be- 
come a  separate  and  independent  state.  If  the  existence  of  the 
ordinance,  while  an  act  of  congress  is  pending,  is  to  be  consider- 
ed as  a  motive  for  not  passing  that  law,  why  this  would  be  found 
to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  preventing  the  passing  of  any  laws. 
South  Carolina,  by  keeping  the  shadow  of  an  ordinance  even 
before  us,  as  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  postpone  it  from  time  to 
time,  would  defeat  our  legislation  forever.  I  would  repeat  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  condition  of  South 
Carolina  is  only  one  of  the  elements  of  a  combination,  the  whole 
i  together,  constitutes  a  motive  of  action  which  renders 
fient  to  resort,  during  the  present  session  of  congress,  to 
some  measure  in  order  to  quiet  and  tranquilise  the  country. 

If  there  be  any  who  want  civil  war — who  want  to  see  the 
blood  of  any  portion  of  our  countrymen  spilt,  I  am  not  one  of 
them — I  wish  to  see  war  of  no  kind;  but,  above  all,  1  do  not 
desire  to  see  a  civil  war.  When  war  begins,  whether  civil  or 
foreign,  no  human  sight  is  competent  to  foresee  when  or  bow, 
or  where  it  is  to  terminate.  But  when  a  civil  war  shall  be 
lighted  up  in  the  bosom  of  our  own  happy  land,  and  armies  are 
marching,  and  commanders  are  winning  their  victories,  and  fleets 
are  in  motion  on  our  coast— tell  me,  if  you  can,  tell  me  if  any 
human  being  can  tell  its  duration?  God  alone  knows  where 
such  a  war  will  end.  In  what  state  will  be  left  our  institutions? 
In  what  state  our  liberties?  I  want  no  war;  above  all,  no  war  at 
home. 

Sir,  I  repeat,  that  I  think  South  Carolina  has  been  rash,  in- 
temperate, and  greatly  in  the  wrong;  but  I  do  not  want  to  dis- 
grace her,  nor  any  other  member  of  this  union.  7<Io:  I  do  not 
desire  to  see  the  lustre  of  one  single  star  dimmed  of  that  glori- 
ous confederacy  which  constitutes  our  political  sun;  still  less  do 
1  wish  to  see  it  blotted  out,  and  its  light  obliterated  forever.  Has 
not  the  state  of  South  Carolina  been  one  of  the  members  of 
this  union  in  "days  that  tried  men's  souls?"  Have  not  her  an- 
cestors fought  along  fide  our  ancestors?  Have  we  not,  conjointly, 
won  together  many  a  glorious  battle?  If  we  had  to  go  into  a 
civil  war  with  such  a  state,  how  would  it  terminate?  Whenever 
it  should  have  terminated,  what  would  be  her  condition?  If  she 
should  ever  return  to  the  union,  what  would  be  the  condition  of 
her  feelings  and  affections — what  the  state  of  the  heart  of  her 
people?  She  has  been  with  us  before,  when  her  ancestors 
mingled  in  the  throng  of  battle,  and  as  I  hope  our  posterity  will 
rolngle  with  hers  for  ages  and  centuries  to  come  in  the  united 
defence  of  liberty,  and  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  unien.  I 
do  not  wish  to  see  her  degraded  or  defaced  as  a  member  of  this 
confederacy. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  entreat  and  implore  each  indivi- 
dual member  of  this  body  to  bring  into  the  consideration  of  this 
measure,  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  proposing,  the  same 
love  of  country  which,  if  I  know  mvself,  has  actuated  me;  and 
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the  same  desire  of  restoring  harmony  to  the  union,  which  has 
prompted  this  effort.     If  we  can  forget  for  a  moment— but  that 
would  be  asking  too  much  of  human  nature— if  we  could  suf- 
fer, for  one  moment,  party  feelings  and  party  causes— and  as    I 
stand  here  before  my  God,  I  declare  I  have  looked  beyond  those 
considerations,  and  regarded  only  the  vast  interests  of  this  unit- 
ed people—!  should  hope  that,  under  such  feelings  and  with 
such  dispositions,  we  may  advantageously  proceed  to  the   con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  and  heal,  before  they  are  yet  bleeding,  the 
wounds  of  our  distracted  country. 
Mr.  C.  concluded  with  asking  leave  to  introduce  his  bill. 
Mr.   Forsyth  presumed,   lie  said,  that  the  motion  for 
leave,  in  its  present  stage,  was  a  subject  of"  discussion;  if 
so,  he  begged  leave  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  opposition  to 
it.     The  avowed  object  of  the  bill  would  meet  with  uni- 
versal   approbation.     It  was  a  project  to  harmonize  the 
people;  and  it  could  have  come  from  no  better  scource 
than  from  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  for  to  no  one 
were  we  more  indebted  than  to  him  for  the  discord  and 
discontent  which  agitate  us.     But  a  few  months  ago  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  gentleman,  and  those  with  whom 
he  acted,  to  settle  this  question  at  once  and  forever.     The 
opportunity  was  not  seized,  but  he  hoped  it  was  not  pass- 
ed.    In  the  project  now  .offered  he  could  not  see  the  ele- 
ments of  success.     The  time    was  not   auspicious.     But 
fourteen  days  remained  of  the  session;  and  we  had  bet- 
ter wait  the  action  of  the"  house  on  the  bill  now  before 
them,  than,   by  taking  up  this  new  measure  here,  pro- 
duce a  cessation  of  their  action.     Was  there  not  danger 
that  the  fourteen  days  would  be  exhausted  in  useless  de- 
bate?    Why  twenty   men,   with  a  sufficiency  of  breath — 
for  words  they  would  not  want — could  annihilate  the  bill, 
though  a  majority  in  botli  houses  were  in  favor  of  it.     He 
objected,  too,  that  the  bill  was  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, because  the  senate  had  no  power  to  raise  revenue. 
Two  years  ago   the    same    senator  made  a  proposition, 
which  was  rejected    on    this   very  ground.     The   offer, 
however,  would  not  be  useless;  it  would  be  attended  with 
all  the  advantages  which  could  follow  its  discussion  here. 
We  shall  see  it  and  take  it  into  consideration  as  the  offer 
of  the  manufacturers.     The  other  party,  as  we  are  called, 
will  view  it  as  a  scheme  of  diplomacy;  not  as  their  idti- 
matum,  but  as  their  first  offer.     But  the  bargain  was  all 
on  one  side.     After  they  are  defeated,  and  can  no  longer 
sustain  a  conflict,  they  come  to  make  the   best   bargain 
the«  can.     The  senator  from  Kentucky  says,   the  tariff  is 
in  danger:  aye,  sir,  it  is  at  its  last  gasp.      It  lias  received 
the  immedicable  wound — no  hellebore   can  cure  it.     He 
considered  the  confession  of  the  gentleman  to  be  of  im- 
mense importance.     Yes,   sir,    the  whole  feeling  of  the 
country  is  opposed  to  the  high  protective  system.     The 
wily  serpent  that  crept  into  our  Eden,  lias  been  touched 
by  the  spear  of  Ithuriel.    The  senator  is  anxious  to  prevent 
the  ruin  which  a  sudden  abolition  of  the  system  will  pro- 
duce.    No  one  desires  to  inflict  ruin  upon  the  manufac- 
turers; but  suppose  the  southern  people,  having  the  pow- 
er to  control  the   subject,   should    totally   and    suddenly 
abolish  the  system,  what  right  would  those  have  to  com- 
plain who  had  combined    to  oppress   the  south!     What 
has    the   tariffled  us  to  already!1     From  one  end  of  the 
country   to  the   other,    it   has   produced  evils  which  are 
worse  than  a  thousand  tariffs.     The  necessity  of  appeal- 
ing now  to  fraternal  feeling  shows  that  that  feeling  is  not 
sleeping,  but  nearly  extinguished.     He  opposed  "the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill  as  a  revenue  measure,   and  upon  it 
demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  observed,  that  the  bill  was  no  cure 
at  all  for  the  evils  complained  of  by  the  south.  They 
wished  to  try  the  constitutionality  ef  protecting  duties. 
In  this  bill  there  was  nothing  but  protection, "from  be- 
ginning to  end.  We  had  been  told  that  if  the  bill  pass- 
ed with  common  consent,  the  system  established  by  it 
would  not  be  touched.  But  he  had  once  been  cheated  in 
that  way,  and  would  not  b<2  cheated  again.  In  1816  it 
was  said  the  manufacturers  would  be  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  bill  of  that  year,  but  in  a  few 
years  after  they  came  and  insisted  for  more,  and  got 
more.  After  the  first  four  years,  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  repeal  all  the  balance  of  this  bill.  He  would  go 
no  farther  than  four  years  in  prospective  reduction.  The 
reduction  was  on  some  articles  too  great.  He  would  go 
no  lower  than  '20  per  cent,  on  cotton. 

Mr.  Holmes  confessed  that  this  was  the  fust  time  but 
one  that  he  ever  heard  an  objection  made  to  a  motion  of 
leave.    Common  courtesy  required  that  any  senator  should 


have  leave  to  introduce  any  bill  he  pleased.  He  did  not 
know  whether  he  should  like  the  principles  of  this  bill, 
but  he  would  like  to  have  it  on  the  table,  and  see  whether 
he  would  approve  of  it.  As  to  punishment— the  friends 
of  protection  would  submit  to  none,  for  they  had  com- 
mitted no  crime.  The  cotton  interest  of  the  United 
States  had  grown  up  under  a  protection  of  three  cents  a 
pound,  which  it  had  enjoyed  since  the  year  1790;  and 
since,  by  this  crime,  it  had  been  protected  enough,  its 
friends  were  very  willing  to  denounce  protection.  It  was 
extraordinary  that  a  proposition  of  reconciliation  should 
not  be  received,  and  that  the  yeas  and  nays  should  be 
called  upon  it.  When  he  reflected  that  this  is  a  proposi- 
tion intended  as  a  peace-offering,  and  considered  the 
manner  of  its  reception,  he  almost  wished  that  he  had 
complied  with  the  request  of  his  constituents  a  little  be- 
fore, and  resigned.  Then  he  would  not  have  been  here 
to  see  such  a  proposition  rejected. 

Mr.  Forsyth  replied,  that'if  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
had  not  explained  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  shown 
them  to  be  unconstitutional,  he  should  have  no  objec- 
tions to  its  introduction.  If  the  senator  from  Maine  had 
never  before  heard  of  an  objection  to  a  motion  for  leave 
to  introduce  a  bill,  he  would  probably  hear  of  it  hereaf- 
ter. He  had  not  spoken  of  any  punishment  for  the  friends 
of  the  protective  system  in  this  body,  but.  of  the  manu- 
facturers generally.  I  know,  said  Mr.  Forsyth,  that  the 
friends  of  the  manufacturers  are  undergoing  their  sen- 
tence at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Poindexter  returned  his  hearty  thanks  to  the  se- 
nator from  Kentucky  for  introducing  this  bill,  and  he 
hoped  he  would  have  leave.  We  have  arrived  at  a  sin- 
gular state  of  things,  (said  Mr.  P.)  We  see  honorable 
senators  decrying  the  tariff  as  ruinous  and  oppressive, 
and  yet  voting  for  fleets  and  armies  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
When  an  honorable  senator  proposes  conciliation,  it  is 
opposed  as  something  which  ought  to  be  averted  and  avoid- 
ed. Fourteen  days  we  have  spent  here  in  idle  debate, 
upon  a  question  whether  we  should  declare  war  upon 
South  Carolina  or  not.  The  senator  from  Kentucky  has 
offered  at  last  an  olive-branch;  but  though  the  senator 
from  Georgia  is  willing  to  make  war,  to  enforce  the  ac- 
cursed tariff,  yet  he  will  refuse  the  tender  of  an  offer  to 
remove  its  burdens.  As  to  the  constitutional  point,  the 
only  violation  of  the  rule  prohibiting  the  senate  from  ori- 
ginating a  bill  raising  revenue,  would  take  place  at  the 
consummation,  not  at  the  inception  of  the  measure. — > 
We  have  had  a  previous  bill  before  us  which  ought  to 
have  been  kicked  out  of  this  body  as  soon  as  it  was.shown 
here;  but  this  measure,  Which  "looks  to  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  did  not  meet  with  as  much 
favor  as  that  from  the  honorable  senator  from  Georgia. 
The  sovereign  panacea  for  healing  all  our  wounds,  and 
restoring  perfect  health  to  the  body  politic,  is  that  which 
the  judiciary  committee  has  reported,  viz:  doses  of  can- 
non balls,  bullets  and  bayonets.  He  protested  against  an 
inconsistency  which  would  bring  out  the  whole  of  the 
country  to  carry  the  tariff  laws  into  effect,  and  then  re- 
fuse to  receive  any  proposition  to  modify  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Sprague  said  time  enough  had  not  yet  been  af- 
forded to  determine  whether  he  should  be  able  to  give 
this  important  bill  his  ultimate  support  or  not.  That 
would  depend  upon  a  more  deliberate  examination  of  its 
principles  and  details.  The  only  question  now  before 
the  senate  was,  whether  leave  should  he  given  to  intro- 
duce it — whether  it  should  he  laid  before  the  senate.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Forsyth]  had  confined 
himself  simply  to  his  constitutional  objections,  he,  Mr. 
S.  would  not  have  arisen.  But  what  had  the  senate  heard  ? 
What  was  the  condition  of  the  country?  Disquieted, 
disturbed,  almost  convulsed,  laws  annulled,  violent  re- 
sistance to  their  <•  iforcement  threatened,  apprehension 
of  disaster  and  ruin  on  the  one  hand,  and  civil  war  on  the 
other,  spreading  far  and  wide.  Already  the  din  of  pre- 
paration is  borne  upon  the  southern  breeze;  and  we  may 
almost  hear  the  clangor  of  arms.  On  all  sides  of  the 
house,  and  from  all  quarters  out  of  the  house,  they  had 
heard  the  anxious  hope  expressed,  that  some  measure 
might  be  devised  which  should  give  peace  to  the  country. 
It  was  their  solemn  and  official  duty  to  seek,  anxiously 
to  seek  and  embrace  measures  of  tranquillity.  A  pro- 
position to  that  effict,  from  a  source  entitled  to  the  high- 
est consideration,  is  presented  to  us.  accompanied  by  an 
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explanation  conciliatory  in  its  language,  and  elevated  in 
its  sentiments.  How  has  it  been  met?  and  that,  too,  by 
a  senator  from  that  section  of  country  -which  raised  aloud 
the  cry  of  oppression,  and  which  the  bill  proposes  to  re- 
lieve? In  the  first  place,  by  a  sarcasm  upon  the  honora- 
ble mover!  By  telling  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
that  a  measure  of  peace  comes  with  peculiar  propriety 
from  him,  who,  of  all  men,  had  most  contributed  to  the 
distraction  which  pervades  the  country.  Is  this  the  mode 
in  which  tranquillity  is  to  be  restored,  by  repelling  pro- 
positions with  reproaches  upon  its  author?  Are  the  feel- 
ings thus  excited,  in  order  to  produce  harmony  and  con- 
cord ? 

But  the  gentleman  did  not  stop  there.  The  feelings  of 
all  who  have  heretofore  sustained  the  great  American  Sys- 
tem, were  assailed  in  a  manner  to  excite  any  emotions 
but  those  of  conciliation.  The  gentleman  sounded  the 
note  of  triumph  and  victory,  vaunting  as  over  a  fallen  foe; 
and  denouncing  punishment  and  retribution !  He  would 
not  even  receive  from  them  propositions  of  peace — 'Un- 
conditional submission  seemed  to  be  demanded.  One 
would  have  thought  that  they  were  suppliants  at  his  feet, 
and  that  he  could  trample  upon  them  with  impunity. 
But  he  warned  the  gentleman  against  trusting  to  so  gross 
a  delusion.  They  are  yet  erect,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  vigor  and  spirit  to  wield  them  with  effect.  If 
war  is  to  be  waged,  he  will  find  that  the  battle  is  not  yet 
won,  and  let  him  that  putteth  on  the  harness,  boast  not 
that  he  putteth  it  on.  The  time  for  his  shout  of  victory 
and  triumph  lias  not  yet  arrived.  Triumph  over  whom? 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  protection—the  north,  mid- 
dle and  western  sections  pf  our  country  ! 

In  his  assumption,  that  this  has  emanated  from  the 
weakness  of  the  friends  of  protection,  the  gentleman  is 
in  profound  error — it  proceeds  not  from  their  weakness, 
but  their  strength.  The  feeble  cannot  yield  with  safety 
or  honor — the  powerful  may  with  both.  *  It  is  a  proposi- 
tion from  the  strong  to  the  weak:  and  it  is  because  they 
are  strong,  that  they  can  make  the  concesssion  with  dig- 
nity. Does  the  gentleman  suppose  that  the  little  cloud 
that  lowers  in  the  southern  horizon — the  speck  of  war 
there  risen,  has  already  overwhelmed  the  whole  north- 
ern, middle  and  western  country? — has  brought  them 
to  unconditional  submission?  He  much  mistakes  the  tem- 
per of  the  times.  The  spirit  of  concession  which  he  sees, 
is  not  the  offspring  of  fear,  but  forbearance — it  is  from 
the  magnanimity  of  conscious  power,  and  which  nothing 
is  more  likely  to  destroy  than  an  imperious  tone  of  de- 
mand in  those  toward  whom  it  is  extended. 

There  was  yet  another  ground  of"  objection.  He  says 
if  this  bill  should  be  generally  popular;  if  it  should  be 
every  where  received  with  favor,  the  effect  might  be  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  a  measure  in  the  other  house,  and 
defeat  an  adjustment.  That  is  indeed  a  danger  which 
few  would  have  had  the  sagacity  to  discover.  The  po- 
pularity, the  acceptableness  of  a  measure,  being  so  great 
as  to  supersede  all  others,  is  to  be  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  desired  arrangement  from  being  accomplished. 
To  other  minds,  this  would  have  appeared  to  be  one  of 
its  greatest  recommendations. 

Mr.  S.  said  he  wished  to  repeat,  that  he  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  give  that  deliberate  examination  to  the 
principle  and  details  of  the  bill,  which  would  enable  him 
to  say  at  this  moment  whether  it  should  receive  his  sup- 
port or  not;  but  he  was  anxious  to  have  it  legitimately 
and  regularly  before  the  senate,  and  hoped  the  leave 
asked  would  be  granted. 

Mr.  Forsyth  said  that  he  was  in  a  very  unfortunate  con- 
dition, as  he  had  drawn  upon  himself  a  fire  from  both 
parties  in  the  senate.  The  opposing  portions  of  the 
senate  who  had  heretofore  been  disposed  to  war  against 
each  other,  had  now  united  to  war  upon  him.  He  was 
the  friend  of  peace,  and  any  proposition  for  peace,  whe- 
ther pacific  or  peaceful,  should  have  his  support — even 
to  the  last.  He  had  been  accused  of  meeting  the  pro- 
position of  the  senator  from  Kentucky  with  a  sarcasm. 
How  so?  Was  it  by  referring  to  that  which  was  the 
boast  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  that  he  was  the 
steady  and  ardent  friend  of  the  protective  system,  which 
he  had  a  right  to  support  with  the  views  he  entertained 
that  it  had  elevated  the  standing  and  promoted  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  while  they  who  resided  in  the  south- 
ern states  held  the  opposite  opinion.     It   was,  therefore, 


no  sarcasm,  it  was  not  intended  as  such,  but  rather  as  a 
compliment,  since  it  was  the  duty  of  the  senator  from 
Kentucky,  standing  at  the  head  of  a  great  party,  to  sus- 
tain his  principles.  He,  (Mr.  F.)  had  not  said  that  the 
senate  should  not  receive  the  bill  for  the  introduction  of 
which  the  leave  was  asked.  What  he  had  said,  was  that 
if  the  senator  from  Kentucky  would  strike  out  the  clause 
to  which  he  objected  as  unconstitutional,  he  would  give 
his  vote  in  favor  of  granting  leave,  but  he  could  not  vote 
for  granting  the  leave  while  that  clause  stood  in  the  bill. 
He  did  not  feel  that  he  should  be  inclined  to  support 
the  bill  itself  in  its  present  form,  because  it  asked  too 
much.  The  gentleman  from  Maine  had  said  that  this 
was  a  proposition  from  strength  to  weakness.  So  it 
was  at  this  moment;  but  it  would  not  be  so  after  the  3d 
of  March  next.  Was  not  every  senator  aware  that  a  sa- 
lutary change  had  taken  place  in  public  opinion  on  this 
subject,  and  after  the  close  of  the  present  session,  was  it 
not  well  known  that  they  who  were  now  the  majority 
would  have  to  submit  to  a  majority  entertaining  opposite 
views,  and  representing  the  true  opinions  of  a  majority  of 
the  people.  At  the  next  session  of  congress  it  was  an- 
ticipated that  the  majority  of  congress  would  be  in  favor 
of  the  south,  and  that  portion  of  the  union  would  then 
have  the  justice  which  they  had  so  long  asked  for  in 
vain. 

The  senator  from  Mississippi  had  adverted  to  another 
bill  which  was  pending  before  the  senate,  and  which  he 
designated  a  bill  to  make  war  against  South  Carolina. 
When  that  bill  should  be  before  the  senate  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  characterize  it  with  epithets.  He  should 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  support  that  bill  because  he  be- 
lieved that  it  was  a  constitutional  measure,  and  that  its 
effect  would  be  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina, 
who  had  adopted  different  views  of  their  duties,  one  party 
adhering  to  their  allegiance  to  the  state,  and  the  other 
considering  their  first  duty  as  due  to  the  United  States, 
from  coming  into  conflict,  and  butchering  one  another. 

Mr.  Clay  said  whether  the  remark  of  the  senator  from 
Georgia  was  intended  as  a  sarcasm  or  not,  he  did  not 
view  it  as  material.  He  had  prescribed  to  himself  a 
course  of  action  from  which  he  would  not  suffer  himself 
to  be  disturbed.  He  had  resolved  that  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  this  work  of  peace,  nothing  which  might  be 
thrown  out  in  the  remarks  of  gentlemen,  whether  per- 
sonal or  not,  should  provoke  him  to  any  warmth  of  reply. 
He  was,  he  must  confess,  somewhat  surprised  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  request  had  been  received.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  had  intimated  that  this  bill  was  the 
work  (  f  the  manufacturers.  The  fact  was  not  so.  The 
bill  was  exclusively  his  own,  and  had  been  framed  in  op- 
position to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  some  manufactu- 
rers with  whom  he  had  conferred.  If  he  had  listened  to 
them  he  should  not  have  introduced  this  bill;  but  he  had 
been  moved  by  higher  considerations,  and  had  looked 
solely  to  the  harmony  and  feelings  of  the  whole  union. 

In  reference  to  the  constitutional  section,  he  reminded 
the  gentleman  that  the  bill  was  not  a  bill  to  raise  the  du- 
ties, but  to  reduce  them,  and,  therefore,  did  not  come 
within  the  reach  of  an  equitable  objection.  If  it  had 
been  a  bill  to  raise  the  rate  of  duties,  the  objection  to  it 
would  have  been  a  valid  one.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Dickerson)  had  formerly  asked  leave  to  in- 
troduce a  bill,  similar  in  its  character,  and  containing  a 
clause  for  raising  a  duty,  but  not  an  objection  was  raised, 
and  the  bill  was  introduced.  The  constitution  says  that 
all  bills  to  raise  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  house  of 
representatives.  This  was  a  bill  to  reduce  the  duties, 
except  in  a  single  clause,  and  that  clause  relates  to  the 
act  which  had  not  yet  gone  into  operation.  It  repeals 
the  clause  in  that  act,  which  relates  to  the  duty  on  wool- 
lens, and  then  re-inserts  a  scale  of  duty  in  its  room. — 
He  did  not  believe  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  consti- 
tution so  far  to  restrict  the  right  of  the  senate  as  to  pre- 
clude the  origination  of  a  bill  to  repeal  any  existing  law. 
Bills  which  come  from  the  house  were  subject  in  the 
senate  to  any  amendment  which  a  member  may  make, 
and  which  the  Senate  may  think  proper  to  make.  It 
was  perfectly  clear  that  if  there  was  any  thing  objection 
able  in  the  details  of  the  bill,  it  could  be  corrected  in  us 
progress  after  it  had  been  introduced. 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose  and  said,  he  would  make  but  one  or 
two  observations.     Entirely  approving  of  the  object  for 
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■which  this  bill  was  introduced — he  should  give  his  vote 
in  favor  of  the  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  it.  He 
who  loves  the  union  must  desire  to  see  this  agitatio 
question  brought  to  a  termination.  Until  it  should  be 
terminated,  we  could  not  expect  tbe  restoration  of  peace 
or  harmony,  or  a  sound  condition  of  things,  throughout 
the  country.  lie  believed  that  to  the  unhappy  divisions 
-which  had  kept  the  northern  and  southern  states  apart 
from  each  other,  the  present  entirely  degraded,  condition 
of  the  country,  for  entirely  degraded  he  believed  it  to 
be,  was  solely  attributable.  The  general  principles  of 
this  bill  received  his  approbation.  He  believed  that  if 
the  present  difficulties  were  to  he  adjusted,  they  must  be 
adjusted  on  the  principles  embraced  in  the  bill,  of  fixing 
ad  valorem  duties,  except  in  the  few  cases  in  the  bill  to 
which  specific  duties  were  assigned.  He  said  that  it  had 
been  his  fate  to  occupy  a  position  as  hostile  as  any  one 
could  in  reference  to  the  protecting  policy;  but,  if  it  de- 
pended on  his  will,  he  would  not  give  his  vote  for  the 
prostration  of  the  manufacturing  interest.  A  very  large 
capital  had  been  invested  in  manufactures,  which  had 
been  of  great  service  to  the  country,  and  he  would  never 
give  his  vote  to  suddenly  withdraw  all  those  duties  by 
which  that  capital  was  sustained  in  the  channel  into  which 
it  had  been  directed.  But  he  would  only  vote  for  the  ad 
valorem  system  of  duties,  which  he  deemed  the  most 
beneficial  and  the  most  equitable.  At  this  time  he  did 
•not  rise  to  go  into  a  consideration  of  any  of  the  details 
of  this  bill,  as  such  a  course  would  be  premature,  and 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  senate.  There  were 
some  of  the  provisions  which  had  his  entire  approbation, 
and  there  were  some  to  which  he  objected.  But  he  look- 
ed upon  these  minor  points  of  difference,  as  points  in  the 
settlement  of  which  no  difficulty  would  occur,  when  gen- 
tlemen met  together  in  that  spirit  of  mutual  compromise 
which  he  doubted  not,  would  be  brought  into  their  deli- 
berations, without  at  all  yielding  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion as  to  the  right  of  protection. 

[Here  there  was  a  tumultuous  approbation  in  the  gab 
leries,  which  induced  the  chair  to  order  the  galleries  to 
be  cleared.  On  the  expression  of  a  hope  by  Mr.  Poin- 
dexter  and  Mr.  Holmes,  that  the  order  would  not  at  this 
time  be  enforced,  the  chair  subsequently  withdrew  it; 
•but  gave  notice  that  on  any  repetition  of  the  disorder  the 
officers  of  the  house  would  act  without  further  direction.] 

Mr.  Dickerson  said  that,  as  the  ayes  and  noes  had  been 
ordered,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  give  a  reason  why  he 
should  feel  himself  constrained  to  vote  against  the  grant- 
ing of  leave.  It  was  not  in  reference  to  the  merits  of 
the  bill,  not  that  he  strongly  and  entirely  approved  or 
disapproved  of  any  of  its  provisions,  that  he  should  re- 
cord his  vote.  Such  a  bill  as  this  could  not,  in  his  opi- 
nion, originate  in  the  senate.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  knew  that  he  was,  in  no  instance,  disposed  to 
go  against  any  motion  which  came  within  the  rules  and 
rights  of  the  senate.  He  stated  that  he  had  originated 
the  bill  to  which  reference  had  been  made,  by  the  in- 
struction of  the  committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  said  this  was  not  a  bill 
the  object  of  which  was  to  raise  the  revenue.  Now  he 
(Mr.  D.)  thought  that  although  a  bill  might  be  nominal- 
ly a  bill  to  reduce  the  revenue,  some  of  its  provisions, 
by  reducing  duties,  might  so  operate  as  to  raise  the 
amount  of  revenue  collected.  He  did  not,  however, 
read  the  clause  in  the  constitution  in  the  same  way  as  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  did.  To  raise  revenue,  ,\c- 
cording  to  the  meaning  of  that  instrument,  was  entirely 
a  distinct  thing  from  a  mere  question  of  the  modification 
of  duties.  We  have  a  bill  which  has  been  passed  to 
raise  revenue,  and  this  which  is  now  under  consideration 
is  a  bill  to  raise  revenue.  The  term,  as  used  in  the  con- 
stitution, implies  the  collecting  and  bringing  monev  into 
the  treasury.  This  was  the  view  he  had  always  taken  of 
the  meaning  of  the  clause.  And  he  hoped  that  the  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  would  excuse  him,  if,  on  the  ayes 
and  noes  being  taken,  he  should  record* his  vote  in  the 
negative.  Not  that  he  was  against  the  bill,  although  he 
had  strong  doubts  whether,  at  this  late  period  of  the 
session,  it  could  be  productive  of  any  good  consequences. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  that  as,  by  its  title,  the  bill  appear- 
ed to  be  merely  a  bill  to  modify  the  existing   revenue 


law 


,  it  could  hardly  be  rejected,  as  a  bill  for  raisinere- 
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venue,  which  ought  to  originate  in  the  other  house,  sine 
there  are  many  particulars,  in  which  all  the  existing  re 
venue  laws  might  be  modified,  without  raising  more  o: 
less  revenue.  As  the  bill  has  not  been  read,  (said  Mr 
XV. ),  we  seem  to  know  no  more  of  it,  regularly,  than  it 
title  purports.  That  title  describes  a  bill,  which  mirj 
constitutionally  originate  in  the  senate:  I  shall  therefore 
vote  for  the  leave. 

But  I  feel  it  my  duty,  Mr.  President,  to  say  a  word  oi 
two  upon  the  measure  itself.  It  is  impossible  that  thi 
proposition  of  the  honorable  member  from  Kentucky 
should  not  excite  in  the  country  a  very  strong  sensation 
and  in  the  relation  to  which  I  stand  to  the  subject,  I  an 
anxious,  at  an  early  moment,  to  say,  that  as  far  as  1  iui 
derstand  the  bill,  from  the  gentleman's  statement  of  if 
there  are  principles  in  it  to  which  1  do  not,  at  present  eei 
how  I  can  ever  concur.  If  I  understand  the  plan,  the  re 
suit  of  it  will  be  a  well-understood  surrender  of  the 
power  of  diserimination,  or  a  stipulation  not  to  use  tha 
power,  in  the  hiving  duties  on  imports,  after  the  eight  ci 
nine  years  have  expired.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  mat- 
ter of  great  moment.  I  hesitate  to  be  a  patty  to  anj 
such  stipulation.  The.  honorable,  member  admits,  tha 
though  there  will  be  no  positive  surrender  of  the  power, 
there  will  be  a  stipulation  not  to  exercise  it;  a  treaty  o: 
peace  and  amity,  as  he  says,  which  no  American  states- 
man can  hereafter  stand  up  to  violate.  I'or  one,  sir,  j 
am  not  ready  to  enter  into  the  treaty.  I  propose,  so  fai 
as  depends  on  me,  to  leave  all  our  successors  in  congresi 
as  free  to  act  as  we  are  ourselves. 

The  honorable  member  from  Kentucky  says  the  tarif 
is  in  imminent  danger;  that  if  not  destroyed  this  session, 
it  cannot  hope  to  survive  the  next.  This  may  be  so,  sir, 
This  may  he  so.  But  if  it  be  so,  it  is  because  the  Ame- 
rican people  will  not  sanction  the  tariff";  and  if  they  will 
not,  why,  then,  sir,  it  cannot  be  sustained  at  all.  I  am 
not  quite  so  despairing  as  the  honorable  member  seem* 
to  be.  I  know  nothing  which  has  happened,  Within  the 
last  six  or  eight  months,  changing,  so  materially?  the 
prospects  of  the  tariff.  I  do  not  despair  of  the  success  oi 
an  appeal  to  the  American  people,  to  take  a  just  care  ol 
their  own  interests,  and  not  to  sacrifice  those  vast  inter- 
ests which  have  grown  up  under  the  laws  of  congress. 

But,  sir,  out  of  respect  to  the  economy  of  the  time  of 
the  senate,  I  will  pursue  these  remarks  no  farther  at  pre- 
sent; but  will  take  an  opportunity,  to-morrow,  to  lay  on 
the  table  resolutions  expressing  my  general  opinions  on 
this  interesting  subject. 

Mr.  Forsyth  said,  that  as  the  senator  f»om  Kentucky 
would  not  strike  out  from  the  bill  the  clause  which  he, 
(Mr.  F. ),  had  considered  as  exceptionable,  and  as  he 
found  himself  in  a  situation  not  to  be  sustained  by  many 
votes,  he  wished  to  fortify  himself  behind  a  decision  of 
the  vice  president,  (Mr.  Calhoun),  on  a  former  b:'l  very 
similar  to  the  present.  A  senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr. 
Benton),  who  was  not  now  in  his  seat,  asked  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  modify  the  duties  on  alum  salt.  The  very 
objection  was  made  to  that  bill,  which  he  now  made  to 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky. 
The  president  had  decided  that  as  a  bill  to  regulate  the 
duties  on  imports,  in  which  salt  was  an  item,  was  before 
the  senate,  the  bill  ot  the  senator  from  Missouri  would 
not  be  in  order.  [Mr.  Calhoun  made  an  explanation  in  a 
single  sentence,  which  we  did  not  catch.]  There  was  a 
clause  in  this  bill  to  raise  the  duty.  On  this  point  his  ob- 
jection was  founded.  Gentlemen  might  place  what  con- 
struction they  chose  on  the  term  raising  revenue.  Used 
separately  for  raising  or  reducing  revenue,  the  originat- 
ing of  the  bill  in  this  house,  was  unconstitutional;  but 
when  a  bill  embraced  both  raising  and  reducing,  it  waa 
constitutional.  He  begged  to  disclaim  any  idea  of  op- 
posing the  introduction  of  the  bill  on  any  other  ground. 
Mr.  Buckner  made  a  few  observations,  which  could 
not  be  distinctly  heard;  as  he  spoke  from  under  the  gal- 
lery. He  was  understood  as  saying  that  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  state  whether  he  should  go  the  length  of  this 
bill  or  not,  but  he  was  willing, to  make  great  conces- 
sion to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  union,  and,  as  he 
would  not  shut  out  any  proposition  of  a  pacific  character, 
he  should  vote  in  favor  of  granting  leave  to  introduce  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Kane  thought  that  unless  the  bill  introduced  new 
subjects  for  duty,  it  ought  not  to  be  viewed  as  tuicSnaWm- 
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ional.  He  made  one  or  two  other  observations,  which 
vere  inaudible  in  the  gallery,  and  stated  that  he  should 
ote  for  granting  the  leave  asked. 
Mr.  Holmes  said,  he  knew  not  how  a  measure  to  re- 
luce  revenue,  was  a  measure  to  raise  revenue,  liaising, 
s  to  lift  up,  and  reducing  is  to  let  down,  and  how  letting 
lown  could  he  lilting  up,  he  had  yet  to  learn.  He  would 
>e  willing  to  hear  gentlemen  on  the  bill,  and  no  one  could 
a  courtesy  refuse  to  let  a  bill  be  introduced  which  no  one 
tad  heard.  If  all  those  members  were  to  be  presented 
vho  had  voted  for  the  protective  system,  he  wished  to 
mow  if  he  was  to  be  included  in  the  indictment;  and  if  so, 
whether  he  was  to  he  tried  hefqre  the  4th  of  March,  or 
ifterwartfs.  If  he  was  to  be  triefl  afterwards  he  should 
)e  dead.  He  had  been  a  long  time  against  the  system, 
md  some  of  the  southern  gentlemen  had  warmly  advocat- 
d  it.  At  length  Satan  beguiled  him  and  he  did  eat.  II 
te  was  to  be  tried  after  the  4th  of  March,  lie  could  $it 
lown  on  his  reserved  rights;  and  they  in  the  east  knew 
tow  to  nullify  when  they  could  make  a  profit  by  it. 
rhcre  they  had  the  advantage  of  South  Carolina:"  she 
lad  beat  the  bush,  but  Georgia  had  got  the  bird,  and  now 
hat  Georgia  has  got  the  bird — she  s;.\  s  to  South  Carolina, 
lon't  beat  the  bush  any  more,  because  I  have  got  the  bird. 
Mr.  Chambers  suggested  to  the  senator  from  Georgia 
he  propriety  of  withdrawing  the  call  for  the  yeas  and 
mys. 

Mr.  Foot  referred  to  the  journals  to  show  that  the  bill 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  had  been  in- 
troduced, and  that  a  motion  in  relation  to  a  point  of  order 
tiad  been  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  King  said  he  had  no  idea  that  this  question  would 
some  up  for  consideration  to-day.  He  had  listened  to 
the  explanation  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  with  an 
unmixed  pleasure;  and,  although  he  was  not  prepared  to 
take  the  bill  precisely  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been 
reported,  he  hoped  that  the  speech,  so  honorable  to  that  se- 
nator, in  which  he  had  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, would  be  imitated  by  all  those  who  should  follow 
him.  For  himself,  he  wished  to  see  this  vexed  question 
settled  in  a  peaceful  and  equitable  mannas.  The  motion 
for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill,  he  had  never  seen  refused  to 
a  senator  since  he  had  a  seat  on  that  floor.  The  senator 
from  Kentucky  might  introduce  his  bill  in  any  form  he 
pleased.  It  must  go  to  a  committee,  anu  that  committee 
could  amend  it  in  any  way  they  might  think  proper,  or 
report  it  without  amendment,  and  it  would  then  be  dis- 
cussed in  committee  of  the  whole.  He  wished  to  let  this 
bill  go  on  in  the  ordinary  course,  and  to  see  a  measure  in 
progress  which  held  put  the  promise  of  a  restoration  of 
peace  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Forsyth  expressed  regret  that  he  should  have  cre- 
ated so  much  discussion,  lie  did  not  oppose  the  object 
of  the  bill;  he  would  not  have  raised  his  voice  on  the  sub- 
ject, if  the  motion  did  not  call  on  him  to  violate  a  provi- 
sion of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  had  re- 
ferred the  senate  to  a  case  in  which  (lie  chair  had  evinc- 
ed an  inclination  to  decide  that  the  bill  could  not  be  re- 
ceived. At  the  time  when  this  intimation  Mas  given,  he 
(Mr.  F.)had  thought  that  the  decision  was  incorrect,  and 
that  then,  as  now,  it  was  a  question  for  the  decision  of 
the  senate,  and  not  of  the  president.  A  bill  of  this  cha- 
racter, however,  ought  to  pass  first  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people,  He 
refused  leave  to  introduce  this  bill,  because  the  constitu- 
tion forbids  that  the  first  action  on  a  bill  of  this  character 
should  be  in  the  senate.  He  had  suggested,  with  a  view 
to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  that  the  objectionable  clause 
should  he  stricken  out.  The  senator  from  Kentucky  Imd 
no  especial  favor  for  it;  but  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky had  not  met  his  wishes,  lie  would  now,  with  a 
view  to  get  over  tin  difficulty,  move  to  amend  the  motion 
for  leave,  by  adding  to  it  the  words  "with  the  exception 
of  those  clauses  which  raise  the  duties  on  the  articles  nam- 
ed therein.*' 

The  chair  pronounced  the  motio.i  to  amend  to  be  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  Clay  said  that  the  clause  which  the  senator  from 
Georgia  wishes  to  have  stricken  out  was  essential  to  the 
object  of  the  bill.  In  the  progress  of  the  bill,  the  whole 
of  its  provisions,  even  the  title,  might  be  stricken  out. 
He  admitted  that  it  was  the  practice  to  call  all  these  bills 
revenue  bills.     This  bill,  however,  might  with  more  pro- 


priety be  called  a  bill  for  the  reduction  of  protection.  In 
reference  to  the  hill  ot  the  senator  from  Missouri,  it  ori- 
ginated in  this  body,  and  contained  an  item  raising  the 
rate  ol  duty,  and  it  was  on  the  question  of  the  second 
reading  that  the  president  intimated  a  doubt  whether  it 
was  in  order. 

He  expressed  his  great  regret  that  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts  did  not  view  this  measure  in  so  faro 
a  light  at  this  moment,  as  he  hoped  that  he  would  do  on 
further  examination  of  the  hill.  In  reference  to  the  dan- 
gers which  surround  the  tariff,  lie  would  say  that  he  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  U. 
States  decidedly  in  favor  of  protection  in  some  form. 
Still  he  believed  that  from  some  causes,  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  was  as  well  informed  of  as  him- 
self, the  system  was  at  this  moment  exposed  to  very  great 
danger.  He  concurred  with  his  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts in  the  opinion  that  these  dangers  might  be  tempo- 
rary in  their  nature,  and  might  be  followed  by  a  reaction, 
during  which  the  tariff  of  protection  might  be  revived. 
For  one,  he  would  say,  without  any  affectation,  that  ho 
felt  himself  to  be  growing  old.  He  bad  seen  enough  of 
turmoil  and  strife;  and  if  they  could  adopt  any  measure 
which  Avould  pacify  the  country,  he  would  not  trouble 
himself  concerning  what  might,  he  the  effect  of  it  some 
eight  or  nine  years  hence,  hut  would  take  the  p. 
practical  good,  and  remove  that  alienation  of  feeling  which 
has  so  long  existed  between  certain  parts  of  this  widely 
spread  confederacy,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  transmit  to  after 
times  the  substantial  blessings,  as  well  as  the  name,  of 
the  glorious  fabric  of  wisdom  which  our  fathers  bequeath- 
ed to  us. 

The  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  was  then,  with  the  as- 
sent of  the  senate,  withdrawn. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  granting  leave  to  in- 
troduce the  bill;  and  the  bill  having  been  read,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

A  bill  to  modify  the  act  of  the  14th  July,  1832,  and  all  other  acts 
imposing  duties  on  imports. 
1.  Be  it  evaded,  Sec.  That,  from  and  alter  f  he  30th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1833,  in  all  cases  where  duties  are  imposed  on  foreign 
imports  hy  the  act  of  the  14th  day  of  July,  183:2,  entitled  "an  act 
to  alteram!  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,'9 
or  by  any  other  act,  shall  exceed  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  value 
thereof,  one-tenth  part  of  such  excess  shall  he  deducted;  from 
and  after  the  30th  day  of  September,  1835,  another  tenth  part 
shall  be  deducted;  from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  September. 
1837,  another  tenth  part  thereof  shall  be  deducted;  from  and 
utter  the  30tb  day  of  September,  1839,  another  tenth  pari  thereof 
shall  be  deducted;  and  from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  September, 

hall"  o!"  the  residue  of  such  excess  shaH  be  (led 
and  from  and  after  the  30tn  day  cT  September,  1842,  the  other 
half  thereof  shall  he  deducted. 

d,  That  so  much  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July  aforesaid,  as  fixes  the  rate  of 
duty  on  all  milled  and  fulled  cloth,  known  by  the  name  of  plains, 
.  or  Kendal  cottons,  of  which  wool  is  the  only  material, 
the  value  whereof  does  not  exceed  thirty  five  cents  a 
yard,  at  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  shall  he,  and  the  - 
hereby  repealed.    And  the  said  articl  d  to  the 

same  duty  of  fifty  per  cent,  as  is  provided  hy  the  said  second 
section  for  other  manufactures  of  wool,  which  dut 
ble  to  the  same  deductions  as  are  prescribed  by  tli 
of  this  act. 

3.  Andbeit  further  enacted,  That  until  the  30th  day  • 
temher,  1842,  the  duties  imposed  by  existing  law 
by  this  act, shall  remain  and  continue  to  be  collected.    And  from 
aiid  after  tire  day  last  aforesaid,  all  duties  upon  imports  shall  he 
collected  in  ready  money,  and  laid  for  the   purp 
such  revenue  as  may  be  necessary  to  nil  economical  administra 
lion  of  the  government;  and  for  that  purpose  shall  be  equal  upon 
all  articles  according  to  their  value,  which  are  not  by  tl 
declared  to  he  entitled  to  entry  subsequent  to  the  said  30th  day 
of  September,  1842,  free  of  duty.     And,  until  otherwise  d 
by  law,  from  and  after  the  said  30th  day  of  September, 
such  duties  shall  be  at  the  rale  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    And 
from  and  .after  that  dav  all  credits  now  allovyed  bylaw 
pnvment  of  duties,  shall  he, and  hereby  arc. 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  he  eon 
law,  in  the  event  of  warwi 

may  be  deemed  hy  a 
sary  to  the  prosecution  of  such  war. 

,/,Thnt,  in  addition  to  the  iti 
now  exempted"  bj  the  cxi.stina  laws  from  the  payment  o 
the  following  articles,  imported  from  and  ,    ?! 

September,  1833,  and  until  the  30th  day  of.-  y-|1!l1 

also  he  admitted  to  entry  free  from  duty,  to  wit:  bh'aeh.w,  and 
unbleached  linens,  manufactures  of  silk.  Ol  «  «"£ 

be  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  coming  from  this  miir 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,,  and  worst  us  shawls  ana 

other  manufactures  of  silk  and  worries. 
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5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  aiul  after  the  30lh  day 
oi'  September,  184'2,  tlie  following  articled  shall  be  admitted  to 
entry  free  from  duty,  to  wit:  unmanufactured  cotton,  indigo, 
quicksilver,  opium,  tin  in  plates  nnd  sheets,  gum  arabic,  gum 
semgai,  lac  dye,  madder,  madder  root,  nuts  and  berries  used  in 
dyeings  saffron,  tumeric,  woad  or  pastel,  aloes,  ambergris.  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  cochineal,  camomile  liowers,  coriander  seed,  cat- 
sup, chalk,  coculus  indicus,  horn  plates  for  lanterns,  or  horns, 
other  horn*  and  tips,  India  rubber,  unmanufactured  ivory,  juni- 
per beiiics,  musk,  nuts  of  all  kinds,  oil  of  juniper,  manufactured 
rattans  and  reeds,  tortoise  shejl,  tin  foil,  shellac,  vegetables  used 
principally  in  dyeing  and  composing  dyes,  weld  and  all  articles 
employed  Chiefly  for  dyeing,  except  prussiale  of  potash,  chromate 
of  potash;  aquafortis  and  tartaric  acids,  and  all  other  dyeing 
drugs,  and  materials  for  composing  dyes. 

C.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  the 
1 1th  July,  1832,  or  of  any  other  act,  as  io  inconsistent  With  this 
act  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed:  Provided,  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the 
passage,  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  said  30th  day  of  September, 
1842,  of  any  act  or  acts  from  time  to  time,  that  may  be  necessary 
to  detect,  prevent,  or  punish,  evasions  of  the  duties  on  imports, 
imposed  by  law. 

Mr.  Forsyth  moved  that  the  bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time,  with  a  view  to  its  commitment. 

This  motion  requires  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  se- 
nate. 

Mr.  Dickcrson  objected,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too 
important  a  bill  to  be  hurried  through  its  stages. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  bill  was  then  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

— ».>v>0  ©  e«"»  ■ 

THE  IMPRISONED  MISSIONARIES. 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  states  that  the  circumstances 
attending  the  service  of  the  notice,  by  the  missionaries,  on  the 
governor  and  attorney  general  of  Georgia,  of  an  intentioir  to 
move  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  on  the  2d  of  Fe- 
bruary, for  further  proceedings  in  their  case,  are  thus  related  in 
a  communication  from  Mr.  YVorcestcr  of  December  7. 

"It  was  not  till  the  day  it  was  served,  that  Dr.  Butler  and  I 
knew  that  such  a  notice  was  necessary.  Previously  to  the  giv- 
ing of  it,  our  friends  here  were  about  making  efforts  to  procure 
a  resolution  of  the  legislature,  recommending  to  the  governor 
to  give  us  an  unconditional  pardon  as  soon  as  circumstances 
would  admit;  and  that,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  as  soon  as 
the  land  lottery  was  completed,  unless  it  should  be  thought  ne- 
cessary.to  wait  till  the  session  of  the  supreme  court  should 
pass,  lest  it  should  appear  to  be  done  through  fear  of  that  court. 
Indeed  we  suppose  that  we  had  received  some  intimation  that 
we  might  be  discharged  when  the  lottery  was  completed,  with- 
out waiting  to  sec  what  the  supreme  court  would  do.  Willing 
to  receive  an  unconditional  discharge;  and  not  only  on  that,  bin 
on  other  accounts,  desirous  to  avoid  every  thing  oi'  an  irritating 
character,  we  would  rather  have  avoided  giving  the  notice  I 
have  mentioned,  and  studied  for  a  considerable  time  whether 
we  could  not; — but  it  seemed  to  be  requisite  in  order  for  the 
case  to  come  up  again  before  the  court,  and  there  could  be  no 
delay  without  the  hazard  of  protracting  the  suit  a  year  longer 
than  if  the  notice  were  immediately  given." 

Having,  in  these  circumstances,"  given  the  notice,  they  pro- 
ceeded deliberately  and  carefully  to  inquire  whether,  in  existing 
circumstances,  duty  and  expediency  required  them  to  execute 
it  and  ask  the  opinion  of  the  prudential  committee  of  the  mis- 
sionary board,  and  of  other  friends  on  the  subject.  The  result 
was,  the  letter  to  the  governor,  which  follows,  and  was  com- 
municated to  Messrs.  Worcester  and  Butler,  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 14. 

Penitentiary,  Millcdgevillc,  January  8,  1833. 
To  his  ex.  Wilson  Lumpkin,  gov.  of  the  state  of  Georgia. 

Sir — In  reference  to  a  notice  given  to  your  excellency  on  the 
28th  of  November  last,  by  our  counsel  in  our  behalf,  of  our  in- 
tention to  move  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  on  the 
2d  day  of  February  next,  for  further  process  in  the  case  between 
ourselves  individually  as  plaintiffs  in  error  and  the  state  of 
Georgia  as  defendant  in  error,  we  have  now  to  inform  your  ex- 
cellency that  we  have  this  day  forwarded  instructions  to  our 
counsel  to  forbear  the  intended  motion,  and  to  prosecute  the 
case  no  further.  We  beg  leave  respectfully  to  state  to  your 
excellency,  that  we  have  not  been  led  to  the  adoption  of  that 
measure  by  any  change  of  views  in  regard  to  the  principles  on 
which  we  have  acted,  or  by  any  doubt  of  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  or  of  our  perfect  right  to  a  legal  discharge,  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  our  favor  already 
given,  but  by  the  apprehension  that  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  controversy,  under  existing  circumstances,  might  be  attend- 
ed with  consequences  injurious  to  our  beloved  country.  We 
are  respectfully  yours,  (Signed)  S.  A.  WORCESTER, 
ELIZUR  BUTLER. 
Penitentiary,  Millcdgeville,  Jan.  8,  1833. 
To  Charles  H.  Jenkins,  esq.  attorney  gen.  of  the  state  of  Georgia. 

Sir — In  reference  to  a  notice  given  to  you  on  the  29th  Nov. 
last,  by  our  counsel  on  our  behalf,  of  our  intention  to  move  the 
supreme  court  of  the  U.  States  on  the  second  day  of  February 
next,  for  further  process  in  the  case  betwcen-.ourselves  indivi- 
dually as  plaintiff?  in  error,  and  the  state  of  Georgia  as  defendant, 
in  error,  we  have  now  to  inform  you  that  we  have  forwarded 


instructions  to  our  counsel  to  forbear  the  intended  motioYi,  and 
to  prosecute  the  caso  no  further.     We  are  yours  respectfully, 
(Signed)  S.  A.  WORCESTER. 

ELIZUR  BUTLER. 

We  soon  learned,  through  col.  C.  that  the  governor  was  highly 
offended  with  the  hitter  part  of  our  communication.  Col.  M. 
also,  as  he  told  us  the  next  morning,  met  the  governor  at  night, 
in  the  street,  and  found  him  very  much  displeased,  and  deter- 
mined to  hold  us  still  in  confinement.  He  thought  the  commu- 
nication was  an  insult  to  the  authority  of  the  state.  It  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  give  liiin  a  sample  notice  of  the  withdrawal 
of  our  suit,  without  in.  lilting  him  with  the  declaration  that  we 
were  altogether  in  the  right,  and  the  state  altogether  in  the 
wrong.  Col.  M.  and  col.  C.  although  they  botli  thought  that  the 
governor  need  not  have  taken  any  exceptions  to  our  communi- 
cation, were  both  solicitous  that  we  should  offer  the  governor  a 
substitute  for  what  we  had  sent,  withholding,  or  at  least  express- 
ing in  different  terms  tin:  part  which  had  given  so  much  offence. 
We  were  strongly  indisposed  to  make  «m/ alteration,  feeling  that 
there  was  nothing  improper  in  what  we  had  written. 

Col.  C.  of  his  own  accord  had  called  on  the  governor,  to  as- 
certain whether  he  would  accept  a  substitute.  The  governoi 
refused;  but  said  that  if  we  would  write  a  letter  disclaiming  any 
to  offer  an  indignity,  and  say  that  we  now  appealed  to  tl*j 
justice  and  magnanimity  of  the  state,  whether  we  might  not 
consistently  be  set  at  liberty,  he  would  do  it  within  twenty-foui 
hours.  Col.  C.  said  to  him,  "You  cannot  expect  these  men  M 
make  any  supplication."  The  governor  replied,  "I  do  not  wis! 
it,  but  it  seems  as  if  they  might  make  a  respectful  application. y 
To  the  former  part  of  the  governor's  proposition  we  had  not  the 
least  objection.  An  application  for  a  release  was  a  differem 
thing;  and  general  Coffee  had  used  that  very  term  when  he  as- 
sured us  as  the  sentiment  of  the  governor  though  not  official!) 
communicated,  that  no  concessions,  nor  condition,  "not  even  ar 
application''1  to  the  governor  would  be  necessary.  We  saw  nt 
objection,  however,  to  simply  stating  to  the  governor,  what  waf 
our  view  in  withdrawing  our  suit.  We  did  not  withdraw  foi 
the  sake  of  a  release;  but  had  determined,  if  we  should  be  con 
vinced  that  it  would  be  more  for  the  public  good,  to  withdraw 
whether  we  were  to  be  released  or  not.  We  therefore  imme> 
diatcly  wrote  the  following  communication: 

Penitentiary,  Milledgevillc,  Jan.  9,  1833. 
To  his  excellency  Wilson  Lumpkin,  gov.  of  the  state  of  Georgia 

Sir— We  are  sorry  to  be  informed  that  some  expressions  ir 
our  communication  of  yesterday  were  regarded  by  your  excel 
lency  as  an  indignity  offered  to  the  state  or  its  authorities.  No 
thing  could  be  further  from  our  design.  In  the  course  we  hav< 
now  taken,  it  has  been  our  intention  simply  to  forbear  the  pro- 
secution of  our  cause,  and  to  leave  the  question  of  the  continu 
ance  of  our  confinement  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  state.  W< 
are  respectfully  yours,  (Signed)  S.  A.  WORCESTER, 
ELIZUR  BUTLER. 

This  communication  we  sent  to  the  governor  the  next  morn 
ing,  by  the  hands  of  col.  C.  through  whom  we  had  been  informec 
in  what  manner  the  governor  had  received  our  former  letter 
The  governor  after  some  deliberation  pronounced  it  satisfactory 

A  liitle  before  noon  to-day  (Jan.  14),  we  were  told  by  col 
Mills,  (keeper  of  the  penitentiary),  that  he  had  received  orderi 
from  the  governor  to  discharge  us  from  further  confinement.  I 
is  now  night,  and  we  arc  sitting  by  col.  Mills'  fireside,  expectinj 
to  be  on  our  way  home  early  in  the  morning.  We  have,  as  yet 
received  no  written  discharge,  either  from  the  governor  or  fron 
col.  Mills;  nor  have  we  said  anything  respecting  it— but  shall 
perhaps,  receive  something  before  we  leave  town. 


THE  SAFETY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEPOSITES. 

Extract  from  the  report  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  to  th( 

committee  of  ways  and  means. 

The  security  of  the  public  deposites  may,  perhaps,  be  inferret 
from  the  explanations  already  given,  but  it  may  not  be  super- 
fluous to  suggest  some  considerations  which  may  relieve  all  so. 
licitude  on  that  subject. 

1st.  From  the  establishment  of  the  bank  to  the  present  day  i 
has  been  the  depository  of  about  440,000,000  of  dollars  of  pablh 
revenue.  The  safety  with  which  they  have  been  keptxind  trans- 
ferred throughout  the  United  States  is  attested  by  all  the  secre- 
taries of  the  treasury.  By  Mr.  Crawford,  who,  on  the  4th  o 
December,  1818,  in  a  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  a  committee  o 
congress,  says,  "in  reply  to  the  specific  inquiry  which  you  make, 
I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  bank  has  correctly  dischargee 
the  duties  of  commissioners  ef  loans  nnd  agents  for  the  paymenti 
of  military  pensions,  as  far  as  it  has  been  requ'ired  bylaw.  Ii 
has  promptly  transmitted  the  public  money  wherever  and  when- 
ever it  has  been  required  to  perform  that  service.  It  is  presum- 
ed that  the  facilities  expected  from  it  in  the  collection  of  dutiei 
have  been  furnished,  as  no  information  has  been  received  at  th« 
department,  that  such  facilities  have  been  withheld." 

By  Mr.  Rush,  who,  in  his  report  of  the  13th  of  December 
18-28",  says— 

"In  faithful  obedience  to  the  conditions  of  its  charter,  and 
aided  by  its  branches,  it  has  afforded  the  necessary  facilities  foi 
transferring  the  public  monies  from  place  to  place,  concentrat- 
ing them  at  the  place  required.  In  this  manner  all  payments  on 
account  of  the  public  debt,  whether  for  interest  or  principal;  alj 
on  account  ©f  pensions;  all  for  the  civil  list;  for  the  army,  foi 
the  navy,  or  whatever  other  purpose  wanted  in  any  part  of  the 
union,  have  been  perpetually  met.  The  bank  is  also  tke  depo- 
sitory with  its  branches,  for*  the  public  monies  from  wbatev«i 
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sources  of  revenue  received,  aiding  too  in  their  collection,  there- 
by giving  safety  to  the  keeping,  as  well  as  promptitude  and  cer- 
tainty to  the  disbursement  of  the  public  treasure. 

"It  receives  the  paper  of  the  state  banks  paid  on  public  account 
in  the  interior,  as  well  as  elsewhere;  and  by  placing  it  to  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  as  cash,  renders  it  available  where- 
cver  the  public  service  may  require." 

By  Mr.  Ingham,  who,  in  a  published  letter,  declares  of  the 
bank,  that  "it  enables  the  government  to  transmit  its  funds  from 
one  extremity  of  the  union  to  another  without  cost,  without  risk, 
without  pressure  upon  the  section  from  which  they  arc  with- 
drawn, and  With  a  despatch  which  is  more  like  magic  than  re- 
ality." 

And  the  present  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  his  report  of  the 
5th  of  Decflttber,  1831,  remarks,  "it  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  good  management  of  the  present  bank,  the  accommo- 
dation it  has  given  to  the  government,  and  the  practical  benefits 
it  has  rendered  the  community,  whether  it  may  or  may  not  have 
accomplished  all  that  was  expected  from  it,  and  the  advantages 
of  its  present  condition,  are  circumstances  in  its  favor  entitled 
to  "re-at  weight,  and  give  it  strong  claims  upon  the  consideration 
of  con«ress  in  any  future  legislation  on  the  subject."  Moreover, 
in  his  report  to  congress  at  its  present  session,  he  declares  that 
no  loss  had  ever  been  sustained  by  the  government  on  its  depo- 
sites with  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  simple  facts  thus  emphatically  vouched,  that  out  of  font 
hundred  and  forty  millions  of  government  doposites  taken  in  all 
kinds  of  bank  paper,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  during 
a  period  of  sixteen  years,  not  one  dollar  of  loss  has  been  sus- 
tained—that during  that  whole  period  it  has  faithfully  performed 
all  its  duties  to  the  government,  and  never  on  any  occasion  fad- 
ed to  meet  its  engagements,  may  be  accepted  as  a  presumption 
in  favor  of  its  solvency.  '     . 

2d.  The  general  situation  of  the  bank  may  afiord  similar  as- 
surances. The  bank  has  a  capital  of  35  millions  all  paid— it  has 
more  than  one-fourth  of  that  capital  actually  in  gold  and  silver 
in  its  vaults— it  has  due  to  it  from  individuals  in  the  United  States 
upwards  of  60  millions  of  debts,  and  a  balance  exceeding  three 
millions  in  Europe— it  has  real  estate  which  is  estimated  at  three 
millions  of  dollars— and  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  there 
never  was  any  period  since  its  establishment,  when  it  was  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition  than  at  the  present  moment. 

This  will  be  seen  in  further  detail  by  the  following  condensed 
table  from  the  monthly  statement  of  the  situation  of  the  bank, 
and  its  offices  and  agencies,  on  the  first  of  January,  1833: 

The  claims  against  the  bank,  are: 
Its  notes  in  circulation,  ^H'^X'^i  lr 

The  deposites,  public  and  private,  13,54/, 517  95 

The  debt  to  the  holders  of  the  funded  debt  of 

the  United  States,  for  principal  and  interest,  6,723,703  16 
The  unclaimed  dividends,  76,529  84 


Amounting  to 

Its  resources  are: 
Specie, 

Notes  of  state  banks, 
Balances  due  by  state  banks, 


$37,807,322  74 


$8,951,847 


$3,887,907  12 
3,190,225  43 
3,036,211  52 


80,865,465  99 
37.807,322  74 


$2,291,655  04 
1,596,252  08 

Funds  in  Europe,  and  foreign  bills  of  exchange, 
Heal  estate, 

Debts  due  by  individuals,  viz: 
On  notes  discounted,  $43,626,8/0  32 

On  domestic  bills  of  exchange,        18,069,043  25 

Mortgages,  &o. 

Making 
From  which  deduct  the  claims  as  above, 

And  there  remains  an  excess  of  $43,058,143  25 

This  sum  of  $43,058,143  25,  forms  a  guarantee  to  the  holders 
of  the  notes  of  the  bank,  and  to  its  depositors,  over  and  above  the 
u-hole  amount  of  their  claims.  It  is  applicable  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  before  one  dollar  of  it  can  be  appropriated  in  any 
other  way,  to  the  payment  of  any  deficiency  which  might,  by 
possibility,  arise  from  the  thirty-seven  millions  first  destined  for 
the  payment  of  notes  and  deposites.  The  whole  of  it  must  be 
absolutely  lost  before  there  can  be  a  question  whether  the  hold- 
er^ of  the  notes  of  the  bank,  and  public  and  private  depositors, 
are  in  danger  of  sustaining  any  loss.  After  these  claimants  are 
satisfied,  and  not  until  then,  the  stockholders  who  own  its  thir- 
ty-five millions  of  capital,  may  divide  the  balance  amongst  them. 

They,  therefore,  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  by  express- 
ing their  entire  conviction  of  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Tolaffld.the  confidential  agent  of  the  government, 
who  says:  "thus  far  I  consider  my  report,  as  complying  with 
that  part  of  your  letter,  directing  the  investigation,  so  as  to  as- 
certain the  security  of  the  public  money,  and  the  solvency  of  the 
bank,  neither  of  which  can,  in  my  opinion,  admit  of  a  doubt." 

All  which  is'respectfully  submitted. 

*  V  MATTHEW  L.  BEVAN,  chairman. 

—  v»W©  ©©<««•— 

REPORT  OF  THE  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 

OF  TUB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  Feb.  8,  1833. 
Mr.  Bell,  from  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  made  the  fol- 
lowing 


report: 
The  committee  on  the  judiciary,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
message  of  the  president,  with  the  accompanying  documents, 
relative  to  the  controversy  between  the  federal  government  and 
the  state  of  South  Carolina,  have  bestowed  on  the  subject  that 
anxious  consideration  which  its  importance  so  imperiously  de- 
mands, and  now  report  a  bill,  as  the  result  of  their  best  rcdec- 
tions. 

In  preparing  this  bill,  no  provision  has  been  made  for  clothing 
the  executive  with  any  power  in  addition  to  that  which  it  already 
has,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  laws.  In  no  view  which 
the  committee  have  been  able  to  take  of  the  subject,  can  they 
reconcile  it  to  themselves  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  mili- 
tary force.  They  are  aware,  that  in  suggesting  the  propriety  of 
providing  these  extraordinary  means,  the  president  did  not  con 
template  a  resort  to  them  only  when  the  laws  are  "obstructed 
by  unlawful  combinations,  rendering  the  collection  of  the  duties 
impracticable,"  or  when  their  execution  is  opposed  by  the  actual 
employment  of  military  force  by  the  authority  of  a  state.  Yet 
it  is  respectfully  considered,  that  the  existence  of  this  combina- 
tion, and  its  unlawfulness,  as  well  as  the  inadequacy  of  the 
mean3  provided  by  the  existing  laws  to  overcome  it,  should  be 
first  ascertained  and  established  by  the  action  of  our  courts. 

As  to  the  employment  of  military  force  by  South  Carolina,  the 
most  positive  assurances  are  given,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  i-3 
intended,  unless  in  repelling  an  attack  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. By  delaying,  then,  any  measures  which  could  indicate 
such  an  intention,  we  avoid  all  provocation,  and  furnish  no  pre- 
text to  South  Carolina  to  prepare  for  such  an  exigency. 

The  committee  are  fully  sensible  that  the  attitude  assumed  by 
South  Carolina  may  seriously  embarrass  the  operations  of  this 
government;  yet  they  maintain,  that  if,  in  a  controversy  between 
the  general  government  and  one  of  the  states,  a  resort  to  the 
military  and  naval  power  of  the  union  can  even  be  justified,  that 
resort  should  only  be  made  in  the  last  extremity,  and  after  every 
other  mode  of  adjustment  has  failed.  While  we  can  never  ior- 
get  that  the  constitution  was  founded  on  the  free  and  voluntary 
consent  of  the  people  of  the  several  states,  and  that  it  was  the 
result  of  compromise^  we  are  equally  conscious  that  it  can 
only  be  preserved  by  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  forbearance. 
What  would  be  the  consequences  of  employing  force  for  the 
purpose  of  terminating  the  present  unhappy  controversy,  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee.  The  interest  in  the  question  from  which 
it  has  originated,  is  not  limited  to  a  single  state,  but  extends  to 
an  entire  section  of  the  country,  and  among  the  unhappy  results 
of  the  application  of  force,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  from  a 
controversy  between  the  general  government  and  a  single  state, 
it  would  extend  to  a  conflict  between  the  two  great  sections  of 
the  country,  and  might  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  the  union 
itself. 

But,  independent  of  the  danger  thus  apprehended,  and  even 
admitting  that  the  dreaded  calamity  referred  to  might  not  result 
from  the  employment  of  force  as  contemplated,  still  it  would 
produce  throughout  the  southern  country  a  state  of  feeling  to- 
wards the  government,  and  a  deep  and  settled  hostility  against 
the  other  sections  of  the  union  which  every  patriot  would  de- 
I  i  which  everv  statesman  should  earnestly  endeavor  to 
prevent.  Influenced  "by  those  considerations,  and  anxious  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  even  the  hazard  of  civil  war  or  bloodshed, 
your  committee,  in  the  bill  which  they  herewith  submit,  propose 
to  enlarge  the  powers  and  give  additional  strength  to  the  process 
of  the  United  States'  courts,  in  the  hope  that  the  energies  of  the 
jgoverment,  acting  through  its  judicial  tribunals,  may  prove  abun- 
'danfly  competent  to  the  emergency. 

Ours  is  essentially  a  government  of  laws:  and  their  enforce- 
ment must  mainly  depend  on  enlightened  public  opinion.  So 
long  then  as  these  laws  are  mild  and  just  in  their  character,  and 
equal  and  impartial  in  their  operation,  we  need  no  other  guaran- 
tee for  their  execution  than  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
people.  When,  therefore,  a  law  is  made  by  the  government  so 
oppressive  and  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  one 
of  these  states,  as  to  determine  them  to  resist  it,  at  every  hazard, 
it  is  evidence  of  the  justice  of  their  complaints,  which  should  not 
be  disregarded;  and  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  legislature,  in- 
stead of  devising  rigorous  means  to  enforce  it,  to  modify  the  ob- 
noxious law. 

Such  is  now  the  case  with  South  Carolina;  and  in  addition  to 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  her  own  people,  and  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  southern  states,  as  to  the  injustice 
and  oppression  of  the  tariff  laws,  she  is  sustained  by  a  great 
number  of  our  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  union.  The  pre- 
sident, too,  in  his  message,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session,  earnestly  impressed  on  congress  the  justice  and  import- 
ance of  altering  and  modifying  the  laws  in  question;  and  your 
committee  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  recommendations  ot  *"e 
chief  magistrate  are  carried  out  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  r,T'.u~ 
ed  by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  it  will  tend  more  e«ee- 
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tually  to  allay  the  excited  feelings  of  the  south,  to 
crisis  with  which  we  are  threatened,  and  to  restore  harrnon\  io 
our  once  happf  union,  than  any  provisions  which  can  be  aoopi- 
cd  for  the  removal  of  custom  houses,  clothing  the  courts  win 
additional  powers,  or  invasion  by  fleets  and  armies.  Knt  stiouni 
congress  still  refuse  to  yield  to  the  complaints  and  remonstran- 
ces of  the  south;  should  that  feeling  of  kindness  and  conciliation 
so  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  tW«  great  contederaoy 
cease  to  exert  its  influence;  and  should  the  laws  now  m  toioc, 
together  with  the  provisions  contained  in  the  bill  herewith  re- 
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ported,  be  evaded,  or  successfully  resisted  by  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  then,  and  not  till  then,  in  the  opinion  of  your  commit- 
tee, will  it  be  time  for  the  representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  consider  and  decide  that  most  delicate  and  deeply  inter- 
esting question— the  right  of  the  federal  government  to  reduce 
one  of  the  sovereign  members  of  the  union  to  obedience  to  its 
laws  by  military  force— a  power,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  was 
several  times  proposed  to  be  given  in  the  formation  of  the  federal 
constitution,  but  never1  conferred. 

The  committee  have  made  no  provision  for  the  removal  of 
custom  houses,  and  exaction  of  cash  duties,  as  suggested  by  the 
president.  Such  regulations,  especially  the  latter,  they  conceive 
would  be  in  violation  of  those  clauses  of  the  constitution,  which 
declare  that  "all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States,"  and  that  "no  preference  shall  be 
given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of 
one  state  over  those  of  another."  To  require  the  duties  on  goods 
brought  into  the  ports  of  one  state  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and  to 
allow  a  credit  upon  those  imported  into  the  others,  vvoHld  be 
entirely  at  variance  with  that  uniformity  thus  required  by  the 
constitution,  and  must  give  a  decided  advantage  to  those  ports 
where  the  credit  svstcm  prevails,  over  those  where  cash  pay- 
ments are  enforced.  It  would  do  more;  it  would  be  virtually 
denying  to  citizens  of  one  state  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by 
those  of  another.  The  merchants  at  Charleston  must  pay  the 
custom  house  duties  on  receiving  his  goods,  while  the  merchant 
at  Savannah  is  allowed  a  credit  of  from  three  to  twelve  months. 
Is  this  uniformity?  Do  these  men-chants  enjoy  equal  privileges? 
This  objection  is  attempted  to  be  obviated  by  allowing  a  de- 
duction of  the  interest,  when  the  duties  are  required  to  be  paid 
in  cash.  Hut  where  is  the  merchant  who  would  be  willing  to 
such  an  arrangement?  Where  is  the  man  engaged  in  trade  who 
is  content  with  a  profit  of  six  per  cent,  on  his  capital?  If  there 
he  indeed  no  difference  between  the  present  system  of  credits 
and  cash  payments,  with  a  deduction  of  six  per  cent,  why  does 
not  congress  at  once  abolish  the  former,  and  avoid  not  only  the 
expense,  and  trouble,  and  litigation,  occasioned  by  the  non-pay- 
ment of  custom  house  bonds,  but  secure  trie  government  against 
the  immense  losses  annually,  almost  daily,  occurring  by  the  fail- 
ures of  importing  merchants  and  their  sureties?  The  committee 
doubt  whether  the  importing  merchants  would  consent  to  pay 
cash  duties,  if  they  were  offered  a  deduction  of  double  the  legal 
interest.  Indeed,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  many  of  the 
merchants  even  of  Charleston,  would  land  their  goods  at  Savan- 
nah, and  incur  the  expense,  inconvenience,  and  additional  ha- 
zard of  re-shipping  them,  rather  than  be  subjected  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duties  in  cash.  Assuredly  the  merchants  of  the 
interior  would  not  hesitate  as  to  which  of  these  ports  they 
would,  under  these  circumstances,  order  their  goods.  Is  it  not 
perfectly  obvious,  then,  that  by  this  "regulation  of  revenue," 
congress  would  present  strong  inducements  for  the  landing  of 
goods  at  Savannah,  in  preference  to  Charleston,  and  thus  give  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  one  port  over  the  other?  And  can  any 
one  believe  that  if  such  a  regulation  were  established  and  long 
maintained,  that  it  would  not  as  effectually  ruin  the  trade  of 
Charleston  a3  though  that  port  were  blockaded,  and  the  entrance 
of  merchant  vessels  entirely  prohibited? 

But,  it  may  be  said,  that  these  regulations  arc  general;  that  no 
particular  state  is  named,  that  if  they  apply  to  South  Carolina, 
it  is  in  consequenee  of  her  own  act,  and  that  they  will  be  equal- 
ly applicable  to  any  other  state  which  shall  assume  the  same  at- 
titude. The  plain  answer  to  this  argument  is,  that  the  consti- 
tution has  not  given  to  congress  the  power  to  make  such  dis- 
tinctions under  such  circumstances,  or  under  any  circumstances: 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  are  broad,  general  and  unqua- 
lified. 

Admitting,  however,  for  a  moment,  the  power  in  question  to 
exist,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  exercise  of  it  in  the 
manner  proposed,  would  operate  with  peculiar  injustice.  There 
are,  it  is  well  understood,  a  number  of  merchants  of  Charleston, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina,  will 
continue  to  import  their  goods  into  that  port,  give  their  bonds, 
and  pay  them  as  heretofore.  Now,  would  it  not  be  contrary  to 
the  very  spirit  and  genius  of  our  government,  that,  on  account 
of  the  acts  of  the  state  authorities,  or  even  of  the  great  body  of 
the  state,  these  individuals  should  he  deprived  of  privileges  se- 
cured to  the  citizens  of  other  states? 

The  considerations  are,  with  your  committee,  conclusive 
against  the  proposition  for  the  exaction  of  cash  duties;  and,  as 
the  removal  of  the  custom  houses  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
introduced  to  render  that  measure  the  more  effectual,  the  com- 
mittee consider  it  entirely  unnecessary  to  provide  for  such  re- 
movals. 

The  committee  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
many  of  the  important  questions  presented  by  the  documents 
which  have  been  referred  to  them.  They  have  confined  them- 
selves more  particularly  to  the  suggestions  of  the  president  as  to 
the  alterations  and  modifications  necessary  for  more  effectually 
securing  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  they  have  consider- 
ed it  due  to  themselves  and  to  the  house,  as  well  as  to  the  high 
source  from  which  these  suggestions  proceed,  to  state  the  con- 
siderations by  which  they  have  been  governed  in  reporting  the 
bill,  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

A  bill  more  effectually  providing  for  the  execution  of  the  reve- 
nue laws  in  certain  cases,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  congress  assembled,  That,  whenever 


any  civil  suit  shall  be  commenced  in  any  state  court  against  at 
collector,  surveyor,  inspector,  or  other  officer  of  the  customs,  i 
any  revenue  officer,  or  any  person  aiding  or  assisting  them, ; 
the  execution  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  for,  or  on  accoui 
of  any  act  done,  or  omitted  to  be  done,  under  the  laws  of  the  I 
States,  it  shall,  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  defendant  or  defem 
ants,  in  such  suit,  to  apply,  by  petition,  to  the  judge  of  the  1 
States'  circuit  court  for  the  district  in  which  said  suit  may  I 
brought,  setting  forth  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  said  suit,  a 
companied  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  record,  if  the  same  C£ 
be  procured,  and  if  not,  stating,  by  affidavit,  the  reason  wl 
such  certified  copy  is  not  produced,  and  praying  that  said  si: 
may  be  removed  to  the  said  circuit  court  for  said  district;  ai 
the  judge  of  said  circuit  court  shall  thereupon  cause  the  sa 
suit  to  be  entered  in  said  circuit  court,jind  the  further  procee 
ings  therein  shall  be  the  same  as  though  said  suit  had  been  01 
ginally  commenced  in  said  circuit  court,  whatever  may  be  tl 
amount  of  the  sum,  or  the  damages  claimed,  or  the  citizensh 
or  residence  of.  the  parties:  Provided,  That  if  special  bail  w 
required  in  the  suit  when  brought  in  the  state  court,  the  pe 
tioner  shall  before  said  suit  shall  proceed  in  the  said  circi 
court,  enter  good  and  sufficient  bail  in  the  clerk's  office  of  tl 
said  circuit  court;  and,  thereupon,  the  bail  taken  in  the  sta 
court  shall  be  discharged. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  whenever  a  suit 
entered  in  any  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  as  herein  l> 
fore  provided  for,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  court  to  cause  d 
notice  thereof,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  clerk  of  the  sa 
court,  to  be  given  to  the  state  court  in  which  said  suit  was  orij 
nally  brought;  and,  on  receiving  such  notice,  the  state  eoi 
shall  proceed  no  further  in  said  cause.  And  if  the  said  stc 
court  shall,  nevertheless,  proceed  lherein.it  shall  be  the  duty 
said  circuit  court,  on  the  application  of  the  original  defendant 
defendants,  setting  forth  the  fact  on  oath,  to  issue  an  injunctic 
prohibiting  and  enjoining  the  plaintiff  in  said  suit,  his  agent  a 
attorneys,  from  further  proceeding  in,  or  prosecuting  said  suit 
said  state  court. 

Sec.  3.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  other  procee 
ings  in  nature  of  a  civil  suit  under  process  of  a  state  court, 
judge,  or  justice  of  a  state  court,  by  a  capias  in  withernam, 
in  nature  of  distress  by  attachment,  or  otherwise,  against  t 
person  or  effects  of  any  officer  of  the  customs  or  revenue  offici 
as  herein  before  specified,  or  any  other  person  aiding  or  assi 
ing  them,  or  for  or  on  account  of  any  act  done  or  omitted  to 
done  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  judge  of  the  United  Stan 
circuit  court  for  the  district  in  which  such  process  may  issue, 
the  United  States  district  judge  of  said  district,  on  application 
the  defendant  or  defendants  for  that  purpose,  setting  forth  t 
facts  on  oath,  forthwith  to  issue  an  injunction,  restraining  a 
enjoining  the  plaintiff  in  such  capias,  or  attachment,  or  otl 
process,  from  any  further  proceeding  therein. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  upon  the  issuing  of  a 
proccss'of  injunction,  as  herein  provided  fo.r,  it  shall  be  the  di 
of  the  marshals,  forthwith,  to  execute  the  same,  as  the  sheri 
of  the  several  states  may  do.  And  if  any  individual  or  indi' 
duals  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  obstruct  or  resist  any  offi< 
of  the  United  States  in  serving  or  attempting  to  serve  or  execi 
said  process,  or  shall  disobey  said  process  when  executed,  he 
they  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and,  on  ec 
viction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  thousand  d 
lars,  and  imprisoned  not  exceeding  two  years,  at  the  discreti 
of  the  court. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  either  of  the  jastk 
of  the  supreme  court,  or  either  of  the  judges  of  the  district  cou 
of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the  authority  already  cc 
ferred  on  them  by  law,  shall  have  power  to  grant  writs  ofhab* 
corpus  in  all  cases  of  a  person  or  persons  in  jail  or  eonfini 
where  he  or  they  shall  have  been  committed  or  imprisoned 
pursuance  of  any  sentence  of  any  state  court  for  any  act  done 
pursuance  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  U.  States,  or  any  order,  p 
cess,  or  decree  of  any  judge  or  court  of  the  U.  States,  any  thing 
any  act  of  congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Am 
any  person  shall  disobey  the  commands  of  said  writ  of  hab< 
corpus,  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
conviction  thereof,  may  be  fined  not  exceeding  six  thousand  d 
tars,  and  imprisoned  not  exceeding  three  years,  at  the  discret 
of  the  court. 

JOHN  RANDOLPH— AGAIN! 

The  following  queer  resolutions  and  proceedings  are  cop 
from  late  southern  papers.  We  have  marked  a  few  words,  a 
one  of  the  resolutions,  in  italic.  The  bandying  of  the  wo, 
••  ,'7,-/.i,'a" — and  "Andrew  Jackson,  esquire'' — the  acquittal 
those'who  now  support  the  president  of  "any  desertion  of  pr 
ciple" — "the  preparation  to  take  up  the  cross,"  and  the  ordet 
forward  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  to  "major  general  James  I 
milton,  commander  of  the  state  troops  of  South*' Carolina, 
Charleston,"  are  curiosities  even  in  these  days,  and  shew  1 
mind  which  dictated  them  to  be  truly  Randolphian. 

One  of  the  letter  writers  at  Washington,  among  other  thin 
says  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Courier— "My  memorv  m 
fail  me;  but  if  it  does  not,  during  the  session  of  1830,  your  fl 
Cambreleng  pronounced  a  high  sounding  eulogy  upon  the  talon 
the  Integrity;  the  purity;  the  independence;  the  democracy,  a 
tue ,  I  know  not  what  ,of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoake. 
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new  opportunity  will  shortly  present  itself,  for  a  display  of  this 
gentleman's  oratory,  in  complimenting  the  Bame  independent 

democrat.  And  such  an  oration  would  be  as  much  in  order  on 
the  tariff  bill,  reported  by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  as 
some  of  the  speeches  Which  have  been  delivered  oa  that  subject. 
.  Randolph  has  addressed  a  letter  to  a  member  of  con- 
gress, in  which  he  states,  that  he  bad  written  an  article,  de- 
nouncing the  proclamation,  the  message,  and  both  the  cabinet 
rid  the  cabinet  irresponsible.  That  he  sent  it  to 
Richmond  for  publication;  but  that  a  thaid  friend,  had  returned 
it  to  him.  That  he  had  now  sent  it  to  another  friend,  with  pe- 
remptory orders  to  publish  it." 

We  think  that  the  "independent  democrat"  ought  to  purge 
himself,  by  returning  into  the  treasury  the  22,500  dollars  which 
he  received  as  "hush-money" — rendering  no  other  public  ser- 
vice for  It  than  that  of  holding  his  tongue!— before  he  takes  such 
''liberties"  with  the  public  authorities, 

On  the  4th  inst.  there  was  a  public  meeting  at  Charlotte  court 
bouse;  within  Mr.  Randolph's  district,  at  which  he  attended, 
apparently  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  against  general  Jackson's 
course  in  relation  to  South  Carolina,  and  offered  the  following 
resolutions  which  were  adopted  with  great  unanimity. 

UliSOLUTIONS. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  retain  a  grateful  sense  of  the  many 
great  and  valuable  services  rendered  by  Andrew  Jackson,  esquire 
to  the  United  States,  we  owe  it  to  our  country,  and  to  our  pos- 
terity to  make  our  solemn  protest  against  many  of  the  doctrines 
of  his  late  proclamation. 

Resolved,  That  Virginia  "is,  and  of  right,  ought  to  he,  a  free, 
sovereign  and  independent  state,"  that  she  become  so  by  her 
own  separate  act,  which  has  since  been  recognized,  by  all  the 
civilized  world,  and  has  never  been  disavowed,  retracted,  or  in 
any  wise  impaired  or  weakenedby  any  subsequent  act  of  hers. 

Resolved,  That  when,  for  purposes  of  common  defence  and 
common  welfare,  Virginia  entered  into  a  strict  league  of  amity 
and  alliance  with  the  other,  twelve  colonies  of  British  North 
America,  she  parted  with  no  portion  of  her  sovereignty,  although 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  authority  to  enforci 
ence  thereto,  was,  in  certain  cases,  and  for  certain  purposes, 
delegated  to  the  common  agents  of  the  whole  confederacy. 

Resolved,  That  Virginia  has  never  parted  with  the  right  to  re- 
eal  the  authority  so  delegated,  for  good  and  sufficient  cause,  nor 
with  the  right  to  judge  of  the  insufficiency  of  such  cause,  and 
to  secede  from  the  confederacy  whenever  she  shall  find  the  be- 
nefit of  union  exceeded  by  its  evils,  union  being  the  means  of 
securing  happiness,  and  not  an  end  to  which  they  should  be  sa- 
crificed. 

Resolved,  That  the  allegiance  of  the  people  of  Firgiiiia  is  due 
to  her— that  to  her  this  obedience  is  due,  while  to  them  she  owes 
protection  against  all  the  consequences  of  such  obedience. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  seen  with  deep  regret,  that  Andrew 
Jackson,  esquire,  president  of  the  United  States,  has  been  influ- 
enced by  designing  counsellors  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  their 
own  guilty  ambitiOB,  to  disavow  the  principles  to  which  he 
owed  ins  elevation  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  transfer  his  real  -friends"  aud  support- 
ers, hound  hand  and  foot,  to  his  and  their  bitterest  enemies,  the 
ultra  federalists— ultra  bank— ultra  tariff— ultra  internal  im- 
provement and  flartford  convention  men— the  habitual  scoffers 
at  state  rights,  and  to  their  instrument,  the  venal  aud  prostitut- 
>h1  press,  by  which  they  have  endeavored,  and  but  too  euccess- 
llv,  to  influence  and  mislead  public  opinion. 
Resolved,  That  Virginia  will  be  found  her  own  worst  enemy, 

'henever  she  consents  to  number  among  her  friends,  those  who 
I  er  true  to  themselves,  but  when  they  are  false  to  their 

Resolved,  Tiiat  wc  owe  it  to  justice,  while  denouncing  this  por- 
tentous combination  between  general  Jackson  and  the  late  unhal- 
lowed coalition  of  his  and  our  enemies,  to  acquit  them  of  any  de- 
reliction of  principle,  and  to  acknowledge  they  have  bid  acted  in 
their  vocation. 

Resolved,  That  wc  cannot  consent  to  adopt  principles  which 
we  have  always  disavowed,  merely  because  they  have  been 
adopted  by  the  president,  and  although  we  believe  that  we  shall 
be  in  a  lean  and  proscribed  minority,  we  are  prepared  again  to 
take  up  our  cross,  confident  of  success  under  that  banner,  so 
long  as  we  keep  the  faith,  and  can  ha,ve  access  to  the  public  ear. 
Resolved,  That  while  we  utterly  reprobate  the  doctrine  of  nul- 
lification as  equally  weak  and  mischievous,  we  eannot  for  that 
reason  give  our  countenance  to  principles  equally  unfounded 
and  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Resolved,  That  we  highly  approve  of  the  mission  of  Benjamin 
Watkius  Leigh,  not  only  as  in  itself  expedient  and  judicious  but 
as  uniting  upon  the  man  the  best  qualified,  whether  for  abilities, 
integrity  and  principles,  moral  ami  political,  beyond  all  others  in 
the  commonwealth,  or  in  the  United  Status,  for  the  high  ardu- 
ous, and  delicate  task  which  has  been  devolved  upon  him  by 
the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  assembly,  and  as  wc  believe  the 
people,  and  which  he  alone  is  perhaps  capable,  from  all  these 
considerations  united  in  hi  charging  with  success, 

and  restoring  this  confederate  republic  to  its  former  harmony 
and  union.  mod) 

JOHN  RANDOLPH,  of  Roanoalce,  chairman. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  John  Marshall,  it  was  then 

Ivcd,  That  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meetingbe 


tersburg,  Norfolk,  Lynchburg  and  Fredericksburg;  and  that  co- 
pics  be  also  sent  to  Mr.  Bouldin,  our  representative  in  Congress, 
ami  his  colleagues,  to  our  senators,  to  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  esq.,  to  the  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  and  to  major  general  0„   comman- 

der of  the  state  troops  of  South  Carolina,  in  Charleston. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  John  Whitfield  Read, 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given 
to  Mr.  Randolph,  for  his  open  and  decided  support  of  the  rights 
of  the  states,  and  his  strenuous  and  efficient  opposition  to-the 
odious  consolidating  doctrines  of  the  president's  late  proclama- 
tion. 

Mr.  Randolph  then  expressed  his  thanks  in  a  speech  of  consi- 
derable length,  in  the  course  of  which  all  the  warmest  sympa- 
thies which  have  so  long  united  him  to  his  old  constituents, 
seemed  to  be  awakened;  and  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  meeting, 
they  parted  with  feelings  such  as  no  man  besides  ever  excited. 
WINSLOW  ROBINSON,  see'ry. 

SENATORIAL  PLEASANTRY. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  in  the  senate  on  the  revenue  col- 
lection bill,  Mr.  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  said: 

He  was  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  the  senator  from  Maine, 
who  says  that  he  finds  himself  with  strange  bed  fellows,  and 
wonders  how  he  became  so  thick  with  them.  It  was  singular 
indeed,  that  the  senator  should  support  and  he  resist  the  mea- 
sures of  the  present  president.  He  had  himself  given  the  ad- 
ministration as  liberal  a  support  as  it  reasonably  could  deserve, 
but  could  not  go  quite  so  far  as  the  senator  from  Maine  in  ap- 
probation of  its  principles  and  measures.  The  senator  from 
Tennessee,  with  whom  he  had  recently  acted,  had  gone  over  to 
association  with  the  senator  from  Maine.  There  was  many 
years  ago  existing  a  co-partnership,  under  the  firm  of  "James 
Madison,  Felix  Grundy,  John  Holmes  and  the  Devil."  About 
two  years  ago,  the  co-partners  called  for  a  division  of  profits.  , 
The  senator  from  Tennessee  withdrew  his  name  and  that  of  the 
senior  partner  from  the  firm,  declaring  that  thev  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  rest  of.  the  concern",  and  trusting 
that  Ids  satanic  majesty  would  take  good  care  of  the  other  partner. 
He  would  like  to  know  if  the  old  firm  was  renewed  and  still  in 
business? 

3Ir.  Holmes  begged  the  senator  from  Virginia  to  yield  the  floor 
while  he  corrected  a  slight  error  which  the  gentleman  had  made 
in  his  statement  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  firm.  The  origi- 
nal firm  was  "James  Madison,  Felix  Grundy  and  the  Devil." 
The  senator  from  Tennessee  withdrew  and  inserted  my  name, 
leaving  me  and  his  satanic  majesty  to  manage  the  concerns  of 
the  firm.  If  the  senator  from  Virginia  wishes  to  know  how  the 
concern  stands  at  present,  he  would  inform  him,  that  his  satanic 
majesty  had  gone  over  to  the  nullijjers,  and  much  about  the  same  . 
time  with  the  senator  from  Vh  .■ 

Mr.  Tyler _  resumed.  He  had  concluded  that  his  satanic  majes- 
ty had  obtained  a  complete  mastery  over  the  whole  concern;  for 
he  should  show  that  nothing  but  the  workings  of  his  spirit  could 
have  produced  such  a  bill  as  this. 

LEGISLATURE  OF  DELAWARE. 
Whereas,  certain  resolutions,  passed  in  December  last,  by 
both  branches  of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  declaring 
"that  it  is  expedient  that  a  convention  of  the  states  be  called  as 
early  as  practicable,  to  consider  and  determine  such'  questions 
of  disputed  power,  as  have  arisen  between  the  states  of  this 
confederacy  and  the  general  government"— have  been  trans- 
mitted by  the  executive  of  that  state  to  the  governor  of  this,  and 
by  him  laid  before  the  general  assembly  for  an  expression  of  its 
sentiments:— Therefore, 

Resolved,  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  stale 
of  Delaware,  in  general  assembly  met,  That  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  is  a  form  of  government 
established  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  has 
expressly  provided  a  tribunal  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  settlement  of  all  controversies  between  the  United 
States  and  the  respective  states,  and  of  all  controversies  arising 
under  that  instrument  itself. 

Resolved,  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, does  not  recognize  any  such  tribunal  or  political  a 
hi  age  as  a  convention  of  the  states;  but  has  expressly  provided  for 
modes  of  amendment,  if  amendment  be  necesssary,  in  the  fifth 
article — as  follows:  "The  congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments 
to  this  constitution:  or  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  several  states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  bo  valid,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  constitution  when  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by 
conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  congress."  Any 
other  mode  must  therefore  be  repugnant  to  its  provisions. 
)lved,  That  such  a  convention  to  propose  amendn 
when  called  by  congress,  must  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a 
convention  of  the  people  from  whom  the  constitution  derived 
its  authority,  and  by  whom  alone  it  can  be  altered,  and  not  a 
convention  of  the  states. 

Resolved,  That  no  such  political  assemblage  as  a  convention 
of  the  states,  could  take  place  as  a  ■■■'I  organ  of  go- 

vernment; and  that,  if  assembled,  it  could  have  no  such  power 


•onlfor  publication  to  the  different  presses  in  Richmond,  l'o  |  as  that  set  forth  by  the  resolution  of  South  Carolina,  "to  co»- 
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\i{  determine  such  questions  of  disputed  power  as  have 
arisen  between  the  states  of  this  confederacy  and  the  general 
.lent." 
Resolved,  That  it  is  not  expedient  for  eongress  to  call  "a  con- 
vention for  proposing  amendments"  at  this  time.  But  that  if 
any  amendments  be  necessary,  it  comports  with  the  views  of 
the  general  assembly  of  this  state,  that  they  should  be  proposed 
in  the  other  mode  provided  by  the  constitution — "by  two-thirds 
of  both  houses  of  congress." 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  requested  to  transmit  copies 
of  these  resolutions  to  the  governors  of  the  several  states,  with 
a  request  that  they  may  be  laid  beforo  the  legislatures  of  the 
respective  states;  and  also  to  our  senators  and  our  to  representa- 
tive in  congress,  to  be  by  them  laid  before  congress  for  conside- 
ration. JOSHUA  BURTON. 

speaker  of  the  senate. 
THOMAS  DAVIS, 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
Passed  at  Dover,  January  25, 1033. 

The  following  resolutions  have  also  been  adopted  by  the  le- 
gislature ofthi 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  state 
of  Delaware,  in  general  assembly  met,  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  legislature,  it  would  greatly  promote  the  interest,  comfort 
and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  formed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays,  if  they  were  unit- 
ed under  one  government. 

Resolved,  That  it  comports  with  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
people  of  this  state,  that  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  and  of  this  state",  should  be  united  under  one  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  region  of  country  inhabited  by  them  respec- 
tively, should  be  denominated  the  state  of  Delaware. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  of  this  state  bo  and  ho  hereby  is 
authorised  and  empowered,  in  case  the  above  measure  should 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Maryland, 
to  appoint  three  commissioners  on  tha  part  of  this  state  to  meet 
such  as  may  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  Maryland, 
to  cany  the  measure  into  execution  and  settle  the  details  there- 
of, subject  to  the  final  ratification  of  the  legislatures  of  the  two 
states,  and  that  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  of  this  state  be  requested  to  trans- 
mit the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  laid  by  him  before  the  legislature  of  that  state. 

[The  lower  part  of  tho  peninsula,  however,  is  a  part  of  the 
<e ancient  dominion" — and  forms  two  counties,  Accomack  and 
Northampton;  and  it  may  not  be  expected,  we  think,  that  Vir 
ginia  will  ever  give  up  the  command  of  the  Chesapeake  bay- 
whieh,  in  eonsequencc  of  holding  "sovereignty"  over  both  side3 
of  its  junction  with  the  sea,  she  may  shut  up,  or  keep  open,  as 
her  own  definition  of  "state  rights"  may  lead  her  to  do!] 

THE  TARIFF— IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
The  protective  system  has  many  able  and  staunch  friends  in 
this  state,  who  arc  also  among  its  most  valued  and  wealthy 
inhabitants.  We  are  honored  with  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  a  few  of  them,  though  not  with  the  venerable  writer  of  the 
following  letteT;— but  understand  that  he  was  a  gallant  soldier  of 
the  revolution.  His  remarks  Will  speak  for  themselves.  They 
bear  the  impress  of  common  sense  and  of  truth;  and  should  have 
weight  with  all  men— "fathers  in  the  political  church" — though 
"the  politicians  of  yesterday"  will  not  heed  what  he  says. 

FROM  THE  RAT,EIOII  REGISTER. 

Voice  of  a  revolutionary  patriot. 

We  have  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  patriotic  and 
well  written  letter  from  gen.  Jossi'ii  Graham,  of  this  state,  in 
answer  to  one  lately  received  by  him,  from  the  secretary  of  a 
political  committee  "in  Georgia: 

Lincoln-co.  N.  C.  Nov.  15,  18:15. 

Gentlemen:  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  0th  of 
f.  containing  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  assembled  in 
your  state,  in  the  town  of  Athens,  and  certain  resolutions  ap- 
pointing you  a  corresponding  committee.  If  tho  subject  you 
propose,  had  been  only  of  such  a  complexion  as  those  we  have 
frequently  had  for  the  last  forty  years;  a  bickering  between  the 
ins  and  outs  for  who  should  rule,  I  would  have  remained  silent, 
as  in  a  government  like  ours  we  might  expect  it,  and  such  is 
often  salutary.  But  when  so.  serious  a  measure,  as  resistance 
to  the  laws  and  the  government  under  v^uch  we  live,  and  are 
prospering  now  as  well  a%  heretofore,  it  ought  to  alarm  every  real 
patriot  and  true  friend  to  his  country. 

The  views  of  your  committee,  I  think  are  correct,  in  stating 
that  the  citizens  of  the  western  part  of  this  state,  have  a  com- 
mon interest  with  those  in  the  western  part  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina;  our  farmers  raise  cotton,  say  from  one  to  100  bales 
annually,  and  market  it  at  Charleston,  Columbia,  Camden  and 
Fayetteville;  we  purchase  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  hogs,  mules 
ami  horses,  sometimes  a  slave  or  two,  and  pay  off  former  notes 
and  accounts;  with  the  balance  of  the  proceeds  of  our  cotton  wo 
purchase  goods,  in  the  first  place  indispensables,  stir 
sugar,  tea,  &c.  &c.  then  according  to  the  fancy  or  ability  of  the 
purchaser  and  his  family, pie  rest  in  finery  or  stylish  articles. 
Although  there  is  much  identity  in  the  mode  and-  manner  in 
which  wo  live,  yet  I  believe  on  descending  into  details,  we  shall 
discover  that  we  are  not  oppressed,  and  perhaps  pay  but  little 
mora,  if  any,  than  what  is  our  just  proportion,  for  the  support  of 
government,  which  every  good  citizen  will  admit  he  ought  to 
pay.    In  the  Athens  meeting  it  is  stated  that  the  late  tariff  law 


is  unconstitutional,  oppressive  and  unjust.  Though  I  am  no 
jurist  and  have  no  disposition  to  meet  this  question  with  men  of 
such  high  legal  attainments,  still  I  would  beg  leave  to  state  some 
facts,  and  make  from  them  some  practical  and  common  sense 
inferences.  The  first  tariff  law  we  ever  had  under  our  consti- 
tution, was  approved  by  president  Washington,  on  the  -1th  day 
of  July,  1789,  the  preamble  of  which,  among  other  objects, 
avows  the  protection  of  manufactures,  and  this  act  was  passed 
by  a  congress,  a  large  part  of  whom  formed  the  constitution,  and 
when  the  question  was  taken  on  the  general  principle  of  protec- 
tion, it  passed  unanimously.  Afterwards  some  difference  exist- 
ed in  making  out  the  details  of  the  amount  on  each  article.  I 
find  that  then,  as  at  present,  (by  way  of  protection)  cotton  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  was  taxed  3  cents  per  pound, 
manufactured  tobacco  G  cents,  snuff  10  cents,  and  cheese  -1  cents 
per  pound;  beer,  ale  and  cider  5  cents  per  gallon,  &c.  &c.  And 
under  every  change  of  the  administration  of  the  government  from 
that  time  to  this,  (upwards  of  40  years)  they  have  legislated  on 
the  same  principles,  and  the  constitutionality  was  never  ques- 
tioned, until  within  a  few  years  past.  Those  men,  executive 
;itive,  were  all  sworn  to  support  the  constitution  of  tho 
United  States,  and  it  cannot  be  that  they  were  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  understand  it,  nor  yet  so  cqrrupt  as  to  legislate  contrary 
to  the  provisions  it  contained;  for  many  of  them  were  men  of 
superior  talents  and  integrity,  and  of  more  political  honesty  and 
real  patriotism,  than  can  be  found  in  the  same  number  at  the 
present  day.  Indeed,  all  the  fathers  of  the  political  church  con- 
curred in  this  opinion,  until  the  politicians  of  yesterday  arc  for 
giving  us  a  new  version  of  the  constitution.  It  may  be  answer- 
ed, that  although  congress  did  legislate  for  the  protection  of  ma- 
nufactures, still  the  duties  were  lower  then  than  at  present — 
granted,  but  if  it  is  constitutional  to  give'one  cent  duty  by  way 
of  protection,  where  is  its  limits?  The  judgment  of  those  who 
administer  tho  government  must  determine  how  far  it  is  politic 
or  expedient  to  extend  it. 

Another  charge  made  by  the  Athens  meeting  is,  that  the  tariff 
is  unequal  and  therefore  unjust.  In  any  system  of  taxation, 
perfect  equality  is  not  attainable;  in  some,  of  the  states,  for  state 
purposes,  their  taxes  arc  laid  on  the  capital  each  man  possesses. 
In  North  Carolina,  we  have  it  on  lands,  slaves,  polls,  &c.  bonds 
and  money  are  not  included.  Every  state  has  its  own  mode, 
that  which  approximates  nearest  equality  is  best,  but  you  will 
find  none  of  them  are  so.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
assumes  the  ratio  of  representation  as  the  basis  of  equality,  for 
direct  taxation;  and  that  of  indirect,  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
ascertained  by  the  same  scale. 

Agreeably  to  the  last  census  taken,  we  have  about  12,000,000 
federal  numbers,  and  all^appear  to  concur,  that  about  that"  num- 
ber of  dollars  is  sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
government — therefoie,  if  I,or  any  other  house  keeper,  pay  no 
more  dollars,  than  we  have  federal  numbers  in  our  family,  we 
come  short  of  our  just  proportion.  I  have  tried  this  rule  with  eight 
or  ten  substantial  planters,  as  far  as  they  could  recollect  of  what 
they  had  purchased  of  imported  articles  for  12  months  .past,  and 
calculated  the  duties  imposed  on  each  article,  and  it  lacks  con- 
siderably of  a  fair  ratio  with  each  of  them.  One  cause  of  this 
may  be,  that  most  families  manufacture  clothing  for  their  ne- 
groes; it  is  spun  by  their  women  in  wet  days  and  bad  weather, 
when  they  cannot  work  out,  and  it  is  commonly  wove  at  home. 
Sheep  thrive  as  well  here  as  in  any  other  place;  each  family 
have  wool  enough  for  domestic  use,  and  you  will  see  the  slavea 
in  the  winter  well  clad  with  linsey-woolsey,  (cotton  and  wool) 
an  article  superior  for  that  purpose  to  the  imported  plains  and  , 
Kendal  cottons;  indeed,  many  of  the  whites,  for  common  use, 
are  dressed  in  the  same  style.  Sueh  cloth,  a  yard  wide,  is  sold 
at  from  50  to  40  cents  per  yard.  Now  these  details  you  may 
think  descending  to  small  things,  but  small  affairs  are  the  foun- 
dation of  great  ones,  and  I  fear  the  want  of  attention  to  them,  is 
the  causq'at  the  present  time  of  the  excitement  that  threatens 
our  peace.  I  cannot  discover  that  it  makes  any  difference  with 
me,  or  others,  whether  the  duties  required  to  defray  the  common 
expenses  are  levied  on  one  article,  or  twenty,  or  on  every  thing 
id;  provided  there  is  an  equality  of  consumption  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ability  of  each  to  pay  it;  but  to  the  authorities  with 
widen"  the  constitution  has  vested  this  power,  I  cheerfully  sub- 
mit, in  the  confidence  that  they  will  exercise  it  judiciously.  In 
the  act  pa"ssed  by  the  last  congress,  I  find  woollens  taxed  rather 
higher  than  any  other  article,  and  it  is  contended  that  this  is  le- 
vying a  tax  on  the  south  for  the  benefit  of  the  north.  Now  is 
there  a  state  to  the  iiorth,  where  there  is  more  than  one  in  every 
two  hundred  souls  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens? 
And  does  not  their  climate  require  them* to  wear,  more  woollens 
than  ours?  If  the  duties  therefore  enhance  the  price  of  woollens, 
have  they  not  to  pay  the  same  as  we,  deducting  the  transporta- 
tion and  mercantile  profit?  Is  it  not  probable  that  they  pay  more 
than  their  proportion  on  this  article?  and  yet  we  do  not  hear  the 
other  one  hundred  and  ninctv-ninc  complaining  of  oppression. 
:!i  of  wool  itself,  any  where  above  the  sand-hills, 
we  can  raise  it  cheaper  than  they  can  to  the  north.  The  sub- 
sistence of  sheep  here  will  not  cost  half  as  much  as  in  New 
Hampshire,  agreeable  to  the  evidence  taken  by  the  committee 
on  manufactures  some  years  past.  A  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  is  imposed  on  manufactures  of  cotton;  no  purchaser 
nays  this  on  any  of  the  common  kinds  used,  it  is  only  on  the 
finer  sorts,  wanted  by  a  few,  that  this,  tax  operates.  The  fact 
is  that  thrrsupply  of  the  domestic  manufacture  is  pursued  to  an 
extent  which  far  exceeds  tho  demand  for  home  use,  and  a  sur- 
plus is  exported  to  South  America,  where-they  compete  with  the 
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British  ui  thai  markets  the  natural  consequence  Is,  thai  domes- 

Hiiiicn  brums  down  (ho  prices  to  the  lowest  cost  of  pro- 
duction,    it  is  not  only  bo  with  the  manufactures  of  cottou,  but 
ofoverj  other  article.    W«  make  a  supply  beyond  the  demand 
for  home  cousumption.    in  one  principle,  all  parties  agree,  thai 
the  interest  of  the  community  i<>  purchase  every  tiling 
■  ui,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  but  they  tire  not  agreed  how 
attainable.    Bui  practically,  I  Utink  it  hi  plain,  thai  when 
the  home  manufacture  is  added  to  the  foreign  importation,  the 
market  is  then  supplied  to  repletion,  and  beyond  the  demand. 
I  rind,  all  thai  might  be  advanced  in  detail  on  this  subject,  far 
lunds  of  a  letter,  it  would  tuke  volumes.    Bui  why 
tkotochop  lo«ie  oi  reason  on  abstract  theory?    1'iacti- 
w  ho  is  oppressed  by  the  tariff,  when  even  thing  is  much 
i  than  they  were,  when  the  land'  was  lower  than  at   pre 
ii  is  not  the  costs  of  production  thai  is  the  measure  of 
value  to  the  manufacturer,  nor  yet  the  price  paid  by  the  mer- 
chant.    They  both  have  to  take  for  it  what  they  can  gel  in  the 
market,    ii  it  Btays  on  their  hands  and  cannot  be  sold  at  cost,  it 

U  80  much   dead   or  unproductive  capital    to  them;   hence,  it    is 

their  interest  to  dispose  of  it  at  some  price.    'Plus  often  occurs 

when  then  U  an  ahnndanl  supph  in  the  market  beyond  the  dc 
mainl.as.it  present  of  most  articles.  Competition  for  supply, 
and   that    from  various   places,  is  the  soul   of  business,  and  the 

more  of  it  the.  hetter  for  ihe  purchasers,  mid  domestic  competi- 
tion more  so  than  any  other,  because  il  has  a  tendency  to  pro 
dnce  uniformity  or  puces,  and  is  often  effected  by  exananges  of 
the  farmer's  surpluses  of  one  kind  of  Property  for  another,  and 
subject  to  the  disturbing  causes  of  foreign  policy  or  foreign 
•  .  the  contingencies  of  long  voyages  and  insuran 
high  premium. 

The  tanner  does  not  always  purchase  his   necessaries  where 

be  can  buj  the  ...  .,.;/.  but  Unas  ii  most  for  ins  interest  where 
.   On  examining  the  subject  In  all  iis  bear- 
is  believed  the  excitemeni  produced  by  the  tariff  to  the 
Bouth,  is  fanciful,  and  not  warranted  by  the  occasion;  and  that 

at  no  nine  since  the  federal  Ho\  eminent  commenced,  could  cili 

zenswho  are  eieai  oi  debt,  and  practice  a  moderate  di 
industry  and  economy,  not  engaging  in  speculation  or  li\  ing  In 

extravagance  hovond  their  means  to  support  il.  In  e  as  comfort 
able,  enjoy  as  many  of  the  necessaries  and  even  luxuries  of  life. 

at  as  moderate  a  rate  as  they  oan  do  at  present. 

Hut  if  the  tariff  is  as  oppressive  as  il  is  represented  to  be,  is 
resistance  to  It, or  nullification,  the  properorconstitutional  mode 

to  obtain  redress;      The  constitution  says,  the  president  shall 

take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.     And  an  act  of 

i  approved  by  gen.  Washington  on  38th  February,  1795, 

demies  his  dulj   in  sui  .mother  act  to  the  same  pur- 

ipproved  by  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  3d  March,  1807.  Would 
it  not  have  been  prudent  to  have  repealed  or  nullified  those  two 

Thai  Ihe  president  will  feel  himself  bound 

to  discharge  the  duties  enjoined  on  him  by  those  acts  of  congress, 

is  not  lo  be  doubled,  let  consequences  ho  what  they  U) 

you  solicit  information  on  the  subject,  ai  far  as  I  cm  learn,  none 

of  the  citizens  of  this  stale,  or  any  where  north  of  the  35th  de- 
latitude,  will  CO  Operate,  aid  or  abet,  in  resistance  to  the 
tariff,  or  other  laws  passed  I 

Feeling  conscious,  that  in  proportion  to  my  capacity,  I  have 

done  and  suifercd  as  much  as  most  men,  now  li\  inir.  lo  the  BOUth, 
lor  Ihe  establishment  of  American  independence,  and  the  happy 
lbn»  "1'  government  under  which  we  live,  and   having  realized. 

for  half  a  century,  all  ihe  blessings  and  protection  from  It,  that  I 
anticipated  in  the  dark  period  of  1779,' 80  and  Blj  and  having 

from  that  time  witnessed  Ihe  rapid  progression  in  wealth,  mim- 

ivilization  and  general  happiness  of  my  country;  and  ar 

dently  wishing  that  it  might  bo  continue,  until  the  end  of  time; 

you  may  judge  what  must  be  my  sensations  to  see  anj  attempt 

..lie  part  of  onr  country  pur- 

B  COUne  that  may  lead  to  civil  war,  or  a  Separation  of  the 

w  iihont  am  adequate  cause,  l  have  always  considered 
the  whole  United  States  as  one  and  indivisible,  and  the  general 
government,  under  constitutional  limits,  exercising  a  paternal 
jurisdiction  over  the  interests  of  the  states,  like  an  indulgent 

parent  With  bis  children, affording  them  assistance  or  protection, 
when  needed,  that  such  assistance  and  protection  from  time  to 
tune  has  been  afforded  to  the  state  of  Georgia,  more  than  most 
of  the  other  states,  1  think  will  he  acknowledged. 

it  would  have  been  courteous  to  myself  and  oilier  fellow  sol 

iat  you  would  have  delayed  a  few  years  until  we  should 

ned  the  ranks  of  our  former  commanders,  Washing  ion. 

.and  not  have  the  mortification  to  witness, 

that  all  our  teds,  dangers  nod  privations  were  for  nought,  that 

\  eminent  we  assisted  to  establish,  which  appeared  calcu- 

"  promote  the  happiness  of  ihe  human  race,  beyond  any 

that  preceded  it,  to  see  it  tumble  into  ruins,  must  be  appalling 

;.    patriot  that  has  a  practical   knowledge  of  what  the 

tuue'nt  of  u  cost.     1  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect, 

your  most  obedient,  J'.»S.  SRAH7 

ecrctary  of  the  Athens  committee 
at  MilladgevilJe,  Geori 

TARIFF  MEETING  AT  BOSTON. 
A  numerous  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  was  held  in 
Faneuil  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  Jan.  38,  1833,  pursuant  to  in 

\  nations  in  the  public  papers  addressed  to  all  persons  m  favoi  of 
sustaining  the  labor  of  the  mechanic,  farmer,  manufacturer, 
merchant  and  ship  owner,  and  opposed  to  an}  legislation  upon 
the  tariff  whatever,  t>y  congress  at  its  present  lea 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  bj  Mr.  Stephen   I  m  banks, 
and  organized,  by  the  choice  of  bo 
the  city,  as  moderator,  and  Joseph  Bveleth  and  H  illiam  . 

The  notice  calling  the  meeting  was  then  read    by  the    III 
tor,  after    Wlliell    All.    Thomas    It.   Cuius  otl'ercd   tint   subjoined 

resolutions,  which  he  introduced  with  the  followhi 

Me  Vtoderatoi     Before  rending  the  resolutions  which  I   pro 
odii  foi  the  consideration  of  this  meeting,  l  wish  to  l>< 
understood  that  I  stand  here  not  as  the  representative  ol  t 
nufacturing  interests,  important  as  they  may  be  regarded, 
one  unconnected  with  the  issue  of  the  question  of  protection  oi 
non  protection  of  American  Industry,  excepting  in  so  for  as  the 

prosperity  of  the  merchant,  the  ship  ountr.  and  the   mec 

may  be  elevated  or  depressed  by  the  result  of  legislation.  From 
youth  m_\  pursuits  have  been  commercial,  and  the  tods  of  a  sea 
faring  lu'e  have  but  given  place  to  those  in  which  I  am  now  en 
gaged  as  a  merchant  and  ship  owner,  hence  any  measures  bos 
tile  io  navigation  would  be  adverse  to  m>  own  personal  lnt< 

The  resolution!  Will,  I  trust,  find  B  hearty  icsponse  in  the  jlldg 

inent  and  patriotism  of  this  overwhelming  meeting,  compn 

ii  is  of  indusiiious  and  intelligent  citizens  ol  Boston.     We  have 

heard,  and  may  yet    have  lo  deplore,  the   boldness  with  which 

treason  assails  our  legislative  hails,  shouting  for  the  downfall  of 

the  causes  of  our  national  prosperity.  It  's  time  that  the  voice 
of  New  England  should  be  heard  above  the  storm,  assorting  her 
rights  and  the  rights  of  the  whole  union. 

•  i.  That  next  to  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religiouflJJber* 

ty  we  pi  i  :,  the  best  fruits  of  the  revolution. 

Ii  u  we  acknowledge  the  justice  and  necessity  of  a 
spiiii  of  conciliation  towards  every  portion  of  the  union,  and  of 

mutual  sacrifices  of  the    local   interests  of  each   to  the  uominoii 

good  of  the  whole;  and  thai  we  are  willing  upon  all  proper  occa- 
sions, and  iii  any  reasonable  manner,  to  meet  and  settle  on  the 
principles  of  justice  and  sound  policy  any  questions  which  may 
now  exist,  or- which  may  hereafter  arise  "between  different  8ee- 
tions  of  the  country. 

Resolved.  Thai  the  system  of  protecting  duties  has  been  first 
forced  on  the  New  England  stales  by  the  vote  of  the  south,  they 

have,  alter  submitting  io  the  system  in  obedience  to  the  wtll  of 
the  majority,  and  oo  the  faith  ol  the  government,  diverting  then 
industry  Into  uew  channels,  a  righi  to  demand  of  the  govern- 
ment the  preservation  of  a  system  of  adequate  protection. 

Resolved,  Thai  the  bill  for  reducing  the  duties  on  imports,  now 
before  congress,  is  a  plain  and   palpable  attempt  to  abandon  the 

system  of  protection,  and  would,  if  passed,  be  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  New   England  states  and  of  the  faith  of 

the  government. 

,,i.  That  any  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  is 
highly  injudicious  al  the  present  crisis. 

.;!,  That  a  surrender  of  the  principle  of  protection,  by 
a  repeal  of  the  act  Of  1833,  before  the  dale  of  its  operation,  and 

by  the  same  congress  which  passed  it,  can  be  attributed  to  no 
cause  but  fear  of  the  threats  of  South  Carolina. 

Kescfced,  That  when  Ihe  threats  of  a  single  state  can  intimi- 
date congress  into  an  abandonment  of  measures  deliberately 

adopted  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  the  union  will  be  virtually 
dissoh  i 

hat  we  earnestly  hope  and  confidently  trust  in  the 
wisdom  and  firmness  of  Congress,  that.  "they,  will  reject  a  bill 
Which  threatens  such  disgrace  and  disaster  to  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  the  only  proper  and  expedient  manner  of  les- 
sening the  revenue,  is  to  reduce  the  duties  on  articles  not  eomr» 
Ing  in  competition  with  the  products  of  the  industry  of  this 
country,  and  to  increase  the  duties  upon  such  articles  as  ran  l>* 

supplied  by  our  own  labor,  to  such  an  extent  as  shall  limit  the 
importations  from  abroad,  and  thus  diminish  the  revenue  to  the 
amount  requited. 

Mr.  Curtis  addressed  the  meeting  in  support  of  the  resolutions 
proposed  by  him, which  were  also  advocated  by  Messrs.  Stephen 
Fairbanks,  George  Darracott,  and  P.  1'.  F.  Degratrd,  in  very  in- 
teresting and  spirited  addresi 

.Mr.  Bussell  Jarvis  then  submitted  a  series  of  resolutions  as 
additional  to  those  already  proposed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harrison  Cray,  the  resolutions  offered  by 
Mr.  Jarvis  were  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Gray  then  addressed  the  meeting  in  support  of  the  original 

resolutions,  and  was  followed  by  the  hon.  James  T.  Austin,  at- 
torney general,  who  maintained  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
resolutions,  in  an  address  of  much  ability  and  eloquence. 

Mr.  Russell  Jarvis  then  offered  some  remarks. 

After  which  the  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr.  Curtis  were  una- 
nimously adopted. 

Mr.  Jarvis  then  called  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolutions 
submitted  by  him,  but  upon  motion  of  Franklin 
their  consideration'  was  Indefinitely  postponed. 

It  was  then  Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  resolutions  atlopU  by 
tin-  meeting,  certified  by  the  moderator  and  ,  !^   '  i_ 

to  the  bon.  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  the  hon.  Daniel  \\eDte 
and  the  hon.  Nathan  AppU  ton,  wil  ,,,;l1  "u'>  ", 

lav  them  before  the  senate  and  hous  tatives  01  the 

United  States. 

11   was  also  the  proceedings  Ol  fhlB  meeting, 

certified  bv  the  moderator  and  secretaiies.be  published  in  Hie 
newspapers  of  the  city.         CHARLES  VVBLLSj 

■■■    EV1  ti Hi.  }  ,,,-.-*,,,.;„. 
W.M.J.   lUuHAUn,  J^OUH**. 
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flfjf-Our  pages  are  "as  full  as  tlie  iialtic-' — !aut  many  things  are 
postponed. 

It  will  be  MM  that  the  hill  further  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  Oil  import*,  has  punned  the  senate— 11  members 
being  absent  on  the  vote,  and  only  one  present  voting  against 
it. 

There  i»  a  report  that  a  serious  conflict,  between  persons  of 
the  union  and  (tea  trade  parties,  lately  took  place  in  Barnwell, 
that  deadly  weapons  were  used,  and  one  man  killed  on 
each  side.     The  greatest  present  danger  of  commotion  is.  proba- 
bly, in  such  occurrences.    The  feelings  of  individuals  have  been 
worked  up  to  the  highest  state  of  excitement. 
.Mr.  John  Randolph  iia;-,  arrived  at  Washington. 
A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  has  just  been  concluded  be- 
tween the  L'nited  .States  arid  Russia,  and  reached  Washington. 
Mr.  day's  larifT  bill  has  been  returned  into  the  senate,  with 
certain  amendments.    Its  principle  remains  unchanged,— and 
so  is  our  opinion. 

The  dome  of  representatives  of  Pennsylvania  has,  at  last, 
rendered  an  act  of  justice  to  the  long  perseverance  of  the  cham- 
pion of  the  policy  of  that  state.  See  page  434.  Never  was  a 
man  more  ungenerously  treated,  than  Mr.  Clay,— on  the  subject 
of  the  public  lands.  We  shall  yet  hold  up  thi£  matter  to  the 
odium  which  it  deserves. 

Three  other  unsuccessful  ballots  to  elect  a  senator  of  the  U. 
8.  from  Pennsylvania,  have  been  made.  On  the  3rd,  the  votes 
stood  thus— for  .Mr.  Rush  48,  Mr.  McKean  4o,  Mr.  Muhlenberg 
19,  Mr.  Sergeant  1ft  Go  were  necessary  to  a  choice. 

Qg-W':  had  made  another  collection  of  thunder  and  lightning 
paragraphs  from  Booth  Carolina— b«  have  generally  consigned 
them  to  "the  tomh  of  the  Capulets."  " Our  commissioner  near 
the  government  of  South  Carolina! ,"  M  the  governor  of  "sove- 
reign^ Virginia,  says  to  the  "sovereign"  legislature  of  that  so- 
vereign "nation" — ok  somkthi.no  elme,  seems  to  have  tendered 
it  probable  that  "major  general  James  Hamilton,  commander  of 
the  state  troops  of  South  Carolina,"  as  "Randolph  of  Roanoke" 
has  it,  will  have  time  for  many  speeches,  before  he  takes  rnili 
tary  possession  of  the  capitol  at  Washington,  throws  the  su- 
preme court  into  the  Potomac,  and  sends  general  Jackson  to  the 
Hermitage,  in  "bodily  fear."  The  suspension  of  the  ordinance, 
by  a  meeting  of  private  individual.;  at  Charleston— an  arrest  of 
thtt  "supreme  law  of  the  land,"  by  such  an  assembly,  is  as  su- 
premely ridiculous  as  any  thing  else  that  has  happened  in  South 
Carolina.  See  page  43.0.  We  wish  for  peace — most  ardently, 
and  would  do  much — yield  much,  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation;  but 
the  idea  of  being  "dragooned,"— and  "driven  from  post  to  pil- 
lar" by  the  inflated  mad-caps  of  the  state  just  named— cannot 
be  entertained. 

The  late  honest  and  powerfully-minded  Mr.  Tod,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, when  chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufactures, 
in  1824,  advised  certain  persons  to  "consult  Cocker's  arithme- 
tic;" and  "king  numbers,"  of  freemen  iim.-t  determine  what 
the  "general  welfare"  is.  If  "white  slaves"  are  purchased  by  the 
hope  of  reward,  or  "doxt°h~faces"  made  by  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment—we  must  even  follow  their  dishonest  and  base  aye*  and 
noes,  until  we  can  reform  them, — though  "white  slaves"  and 
"dough  faces"  are  not  to  he  made  in  the  south — much  to  its 
credit;  it  is  in  the  north  that  these  are  to  be  ''■procured,"  as 
the  Roanoke  philosopher  instructed  us,  in  years  past.'  But  '-'re- 
form" will  come  when  the  free  working  man's  pot  ceases  to 
boil  as  it  does  at  present,  and  his  wife  and  children  call  out  for 
those  necessaries  and  comforts  which  his  excited  labor  is  now 
able  to  furnish  them  plentifully  with. 

Military  orders.  We  copy  from  the  "U.  S.  Telegraph"  all 
that  k  published  in  that  journal"  of  the  message  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  senate,  in  consequence  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Poindexter — and  sappoaa 
that  these  papers  contain  all  the  material  parts  of  the  n. 
So  far— a  very  commendable  spirit  of  moderation  is  shewn. 
From  the  discussions,  and  especially  from  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Grundy,  we  had  expected  things  of  a  different  character — be- 
cause of  the  "fluttering"  of  the  senator  from  Tom, 

Gold.  It  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  gold  pro- 
duced in  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  during  the  past 
year  amounts  to  about  400,000  dollars,  double  that  of  the 
year  preceding. 
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fJr^Jr'our  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  cold! — 
Perhaps  the  value  of  the  whole  quantity  produced  in  the 
United  State*,  is  a  million  of  dollars  a  year.  A  mili.io.n 
iv  GOLD!  It  is  the  roost  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most 
valuable  of  metals,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  weight 
against  weight — and  there  is  something  in  the  sound  of 
the  word  "gold"  that  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to  the  ear! — 
hut  a  million  in  gold  represents  only  a  certain  portion  of 
labor  and  subsistence  like  a  million  in  copper — a  mil- 
lion in  iron,  or  a  million  iii  paving  atone*,  when  col- 
lected and  transported  to  market.  And,  as  to  this  pro- 
duct of  gold  in  the  south — it  is  a  much  less  important 
affair  than  the  making  of  button.,  in  t lie  north;  became 
that  the  buttons  -will  pure/tone  a  much  greater  number  of 
pounds  of  gold. 

We  do  not  mean  to  speak  in  disparagement  of  a  "mil- 
lion in  gold!"    Hut  would  remind  our  readers,  that  Eng- 
land, which  does  not  produce  a  pennyweight  of  this  pre- 
cious metal,  possesses  a  large  and  undue   proportion  of 
it;  and  that  the  gold  collected  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  or 
America,   may   be  said    to  represent  quantities  of  cloth* 
made  in  Yorkshire,  of  calicoes  printed  in  Lancashire,  of 
iron  smelted  in  Wale* and  manufactured  at  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield,  or  of  clay  fashioned  into  tea-cups,  in  Staf- 
fordshire:  and  that   gold,   like   cloth  or  calico,  iron  or 
crockery,  seeks  its  best  market — and  will  abide  with  those 
who  make  the  most  profit  upon  the  labor  excited  and  ex- 
erted by  them,  thus  causing  "balances  of  trade"  in  their 
favor.   The  individual  who  obtains,  and  sells,  1,000 dollars 
worth  of  gold,  or  of  potatoes,  yearly,  but  consumes  1,000 
dollars  worth  of  cloth  or  crockery — remains  stationary, 
in  statu  quo;  but  another  who  sells  1,000  dollars  worth  of 
cabbages  or-  parsnips,  and  consumes  only  500  dollars  in 
commodities  purchased,    is  independent  from  his  start 
and  will  soon  become  rich— for  increased  capital,  or  sur- 
plus profit,  goes  on  to  arid  to  itself  in   a   geometrical  ra- 
tio— profit  being  heaped  on  profit,  without  end.    This  is 
the  "halaxce  or  TitAiiE. "     Xo  man  or  nation,  can  con- 
tinue to  purchase  a  greater  money-value  of  articles  than 
such   man,  or  nation,  continues  to  sells     The  out-goings 
have  a  natural  and  unavoidable  limit  in  the  in-comings. 
The  desire  to  obtain  must  be  regulated  by  the  power  to 
pay — or  certain  bankniptcy  and  misery  ensues;  and  gold, 
the  generally  accepted  measure  of  value,  will  as  surely 
rest   with  those  who  produce  and  cast  into  the  general 
consumption  a  greater  value,  (as  measured  by  gold),  than 
they  themselves  consume,  as   that   the  mountain  torrent 
will  find  its  way  to  the  plains  and  the   sea — the  common 
depository  of  the    waters  of  the   earth.     And  the  home- 
felt   result  is  this — that  the  United   States   cannot   con- 
sume a  greater  value  of  foreign  products  than  is  the  va- 
lue of  the  domestic  products,  in  the  proper  mai-kets  for 
them — which  includes   profits  earned  in  navigation   and 
commerce;  and,  as  the   average  value  of  our   domestic 
products  exported  may  be  put  down  at  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing sixty  millions  a  year,  we  cannot  consume  a   larger 
amount  of  foreign  articles — •which  gives  less  than  five 
dollars   annually  for  each  individual;  and  will  not   pay 
for  the  boots  and  shoes  and  hats,  and  " paper  and  print," 
now  required,  and  used,  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.     It  follows  then,  that  we  must  supply  ourselves, 
or,  "live  like  wild  beasts  in  dens  and  caverns,  clothed  in 
skins:"for  the  value  of  all  articles  imported  beyond  these 
sixty  millions,  must  be  paid  for  in  gold — the  whole  amount 
of  our  product  of  which  is  only  one  million  a  year— less 
than    10  cents  for  each  person.     England  demands  it— 
and,  having  the   balanee   of  trade  in  her  favor  by  "re- 
gulations of  commerce,"  also   COMMANDS   it.     She 
will  r.ot  at  all  accept  beef  and  pork  in  exchange  for  tape 
and  buckram,  nor  admit  flour,  except  at  a  duty  of  three 
or  four  dollars  per  barrel,  in  barter  for  shoe-latch«t6;  so 
we  must  make  a  market  at  home  for  our  beef  and  pork 
and  flour, — and  manufacture  tape  and  buckram  and  shoe- 
latchets  for  ourselves,  or  go  without  them.     There  is  no 
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escape  from  this  condition  of  tilings.  Those  who  cannot  l  than  tne  inerogrypiueas  01  r-gypttc 
sell,  cannot  but.  IV "  calculators  of  the  south.     We  are  told  that  the  dig- 

But  to  return  to  the  gold  collected  in  North  Carolina,    gings  for  gold  in  North  Carolina  have  reversed  thy  trade 


The   amount   digged   has  a  less  value  than  the  potatoes 
unearthed  in  that  state — hut  still  is  a  profitahle  employ- 
ment for  the  people  of  the  state  at   large,  though  it  may 
not  yield  an  annual  gain  of  one  cent  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  mines.     The  400,000  dollars  worth  of  gold  is  nearly 
all  made  up  of  beef  and  pork  and  corn,  and  other  articles 
of  food  consumed,  by  the  diggers  and  other  working  per- 
sons.    The  principals,  perhaps,  do    not  realize  10    per 
cent,  or  40,000  dollars  profit,  on  the  400,000;  but  a  home 
market  is  made  for  '250  or  .300,000  dollars   worth  of  the 
products  of  agriculture,  for  which  there  is  no  foreign  de- 
mand; or,  if  even  exported,  would,  probably,  have  effect 
only,  hy  adding  to  the  surplus,  to  reduce  the  general  mo- 
ney value  in   an  equal  sum.     Hence,  North  Carolina,  by 
her  gold  mines,  has  so  far  secured  a  market  which  is  in- 
dependent of  foreign  regulation — and  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered    'as  &  clear  gain  to  the  state,  if  furnishing  all 
the  supplies  to  the  miners.      Here  is  the  principle  of  the 
internal  trade  which  we  have  so  often  endeavored  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  our  readers.    The  whole  foreign 
export   of  domestic,  products,  as   before  stated,  may    he 
put   down  at  60  millions — but  the  internal  trade,  in  ve- 
getable and  animal  food,  only,  consumed  in    the  United 
States,   is  worth    more  than  200  millions  a  year.     The 
whole  supplies  of  the  landholders  to  the  manufacturers, 
mechanics  and  other  numerous  classes  of  persons,  (who 
are  consumers  and  not  producers  of  food  and  oilier  mate- 
rials required),  hardly  falls  short  of  six  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  a  year;  and  this  value  of  food  and   materials, 
variously  used  and  fashioned  by  labor  and  capital,  has  an 
aggregate  ultimate  value  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  mil- 
lions.   Take  an  example.     Wood,  standing  in  the  forests 
of  Maryland,  may  be  purchased  for  half  a  pennyweight  of 
gold,  the  cord;  but  hy  labor  and  subsistence  expended  in 
falling  the  trees,  chopping  the   wood  and  transporting  it 
to   Baltimore,    it  becomes  worth   four  pennyweights  of 
gold,  the  cord;*  and,  were  the  market  lor  this  wood    at 
Baltimore,  [and  elsewhere]  destroyed,  neither  the  owner 
of  the  forest,  the  wood-chopper,  wagoner,  boat  owner,  nor 
waterman,  would  derive  one  cent  of  profit  because  of  the 
growth  of  trees  in  the  forest — 'and  the  whole  value  now 
created  -would  be  created  no  more.     And  the   same  thing 
must  happen  if  the  people  of  Baltimore,  (or  at  the  mar- 
ket), who  need  wood,  are  rendered  unable  to  pay  for  it; 
for  then,  to  preserve  life,  they  must  scatter  themselves  and 
go    into  the  forest,  that  they  may  not  perish  with  cold. 
The  most  simple  man    interested   can  understand    this — 
if  he  will  think  five  minutes.     And,  deduct  the  value   of 
the   tobacco  produced  in  certain  small  districts  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  and  the  Nero  England  market  for  flour 
and  corn,  and  wool  and  coal,  ccc.  is   worth  to  these  states 
twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  all  the  markets  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa  and  America,  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  excepted:  but  if  the  manufactures  of  New 
England  are  destroyed,  the  "Yankees"  must  grow  their 
own  bread  and  wool,  and  do  without  foreign  coal,  for 
the  plain  reason  that  they  cannot  pay  for  them — and  the 
wholesome   interchanges  of  value    which  now    exist  be 
lost  for  ever!     What  will  be  the  effect  of  rejecting  the 
equivalent   of  more   than   1,500,000  barrels  of  flour,  at 
present  shipped  from  the  middle  and  western  states  to  the 
eastern?     This  may  be  partially  esteemed  from  the  well 
known  fact,  that  flour  used  to  rise,  or  fall,  from  25  to  50 
cents  per  barrel,  at  Baltimore,  &c.   at  the   times    when, 
(some  years  ago),  the    single  port,  of  Havana  was  sud- 
denly opened  or    closed — and  the  comparatively   pitiful 
demand  for  about  or  less  than  200,000  barrels,"  had   an 
effeet  upon  the  aggregate  v;iliie  of  that  article  in  a  much 
larger  sum  than  the  200,000  barrels  were  worth  !     This  is 
very  easily   accounted  for  by   practical  men,  who  know 
the  effect  of  supply  and  demand;  hut  is  less   intelligible 

*Of  which  the  landholder  and  farmer  receives  the  largest  pro- 
portion— for  the  wood,  at  the  wharf  in  Baltimore,  considered  as 
value,  represents  all  the  subsistence  and  supplies  furnished,  ;is 
well  to  the  waterman  and  ship  wrigtit,as  to  the  axe-man,  for  all 
these  depend  on  the  tanner,  and  are  his  customers:  not  so  direct- 
ly, perhaps,  as  the  individual  who  purchases  the  wood  standing 
in  the  forest — but  not  the  less  certainly  so.  Thus  it  Is  in  almost 
erery  branch  of  business— and  the  tiiore  so,  according  to  the 
rudeness  of  the  manufacture,  or  labor,  of  preparing  such  tilings 
as  wood  and  coal  for  use,  at  the  market. 


in  provisions    in    that   state — that  supplies  now  go   west, 
which  had  always  before  sought  the  sea-board.     So  it  is 
i>i  other  places   ami  under  other  and  far  more  important 
circumstances.     The  writer  of  this  was  detained  several 
hours,  not  long  since,  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.  when  wishing 
to  cross  to  Fish-kill  Landing,  because  of  the  passage  of 
a  large  drove  of  huge  cattle — and,  at  last,  made  an  un- 
pleasant one  in  company   with  a  herd   of  these  animals, 
and,  as  be  thought,  at  considerable  hazard,  in  the  steam 
ferry    boat.     On  reaching  the  landing,   an    old  and  va- 
lued  friend,  long   resident  there,  explained,  and   said — 
that,  30  or  40  years  before,  twenty  times  more  cattle  pass- 
ed westward  than   passed  eastward — but  that  now  twenty 
times  more  cattle  passed  eastward  than  westward.     The 
reason  for  this  change  of  trade  was  demanded — tind  "You 
know  it  is  the   American  System"  was  the  prompt  re- 
ply— and  so  it  was.   Ohio  has  a  cattle  market  at  Boston! — 
and,  in  consequence,  Illinois  has  a  cattle  market  in  Ohio. 
And  so  the  interior  trade  goes  on.      The   subject 
is  inexhaustible— the  instances  innumerable — and  the  facts 
irresistable;  but  we  must  hasten  to  a  present  conclusion. 

Let  us  admit,  and  the  admission  will  surely  be  a  rea- 
sonable one,  that  the  employment  of  500,000  persons  may 
be  unhinged  by  the  annihilation  of  the  "American   Sys- 
tem," to  which  some  persons  look  with  a  fiend- like  rejoic- 
ing— and  WHY,  we  shall  say  plainly  hereafter,  if  occa- 
sion requires  it.     If  the  average  wages  of  these  persons 
be  5  dollars  a  week,  the  aggregate  ol  their  earnings  will 
amount  to  130,000,000  dollars  a  year;   and   so  much  w  ill 
be  directly  lost  to  the  circulation  of  values.     But  this    is 
not  all — many  of  these,  utterly  unable  to  purchase  bread 
and  meat,  must  produce  them;   and  will,  to  a  mighty  ex- 
tent, interfere  with  the  profit  of  farmers  on  the  surpluses 
produced  by  them.     The  general  price  of  labor  will  op- 
pressively decline — mechanics  and  others  earning  9  or  10 
dollars  a  week,  must  accept  of  six,  those  who  now  earn 
six  of  four — and  flour  descend  to  its  price  of  3$  dollars, 
at  the  great  markets  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  as 
in  times  past,  when  a  surplus  of  foreign  goods  imported 
had  paralized  the  national  industry,  ami  rendered  attornies 
and  sheriffs  the   only  thrifty  persons,  except  those  who 
were  shavers  and  rag-money  makers.  Let  the  people  look 
hack  about  twelve  years.     The  manufacturers  will  first 
suffer  ruin,  because  of  a  retirement  from  the  protective 
principle — but  it  is  the  farmers,  the  free   cultivators  of 
the  earth,  that  must  hear  the  brunt — the  landholders,  and 
all  possessed    of  fixed  property,  unless  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  "holy  cotton,"  and  by  negro  slaves. 

Let  us  look  at  the  result  in  regard  to  three  leading  ar- 
ticles: 

The    manufactures  of  wool  "are  believed  to  have  an 
annual  value  of  about  $40,000,000 — 

Of  which  the  landholder  and  farmer  directly  receives, 
for  materials  and  subsistence,  about         $25,000,000 
The  manufactures  of  eotton  are  worth  about 

30  millions  a  year, 
Of  which  the  farmers  and  planters  directly 

receive,  as  above—  20,000,000 

The  primary  manufactures  of  iron  are  worth 

about  15  millions  a  year, 
Of  which  the  landholders  and  farmers  di- 
rectly receive,  as  above —  1 2,000,000 


57,000,000 
And  the  annual  supplies  from  the  earth,  for  these 
three  branches  of  the  domestic  industry,  only,  is  marly 
equal  to  the  value  of  all  the  products  of  the  earth  and 
sea, — and  of  all  the  labor  of  the  American  people  which 
finds  a  market  in  foreign  places. 

We  feel  capable  of  demonstrating  these  truths.  The 
stake  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  "American  System" 
is  not  one-third  of' that  of  the  landholders  and  farmers; 
without  regarding  the  subsistence  of  the  multitudes  of 
persons  resident  in  our  cities,  towns  and  villages,  who  are 
additional  consumers  of  the  products  of  agriculture,  be- 
cause of  indirect  means  derived  from  a  prosperous  in- 
dustry— such  as  landlords,  capitalists,  shop-keepers,  and 
all  the  train  of  mechanics,  properly  so  called. 

We  shall,  at  some  season  of  leisure,  build  a  woollen  or 
cotton   mill   and  put  it   into  operation !     We   shall    start 
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with  the  value  of  water  fall  and  end  with  the  sale  of  the 
goods  manufactured,  giving  the  details  of  labor  and  em- 
ployment, and  shewing  the  parts  of  the  disbursements 
which  directly,  or  certainly,  reach  the  landholders  and 
farmers,  because  of  the  building  of  the  mill. 

John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  has  made  another  exhibition. 
He  attended  a  late  meeting  at  Buckingham  Court  house,  about 
fifty  miles  from  his  domicile,  well  supplied  with  resolutions,  and 
hot  for  speech  making.  He  talked  "several  hours" — and,  as 
usual,  about  every  thing.  The  regular  account  of  this  meeting 
has  not  reached  us;  but  we  have  the  following  letter  published 
in  the  Richmond  Whig — 

"I  can  with  truth  say,  that  I  did  not  go  with  the  fashion  so 
blindly  as  to  swallow  the  infernal  doctrines  of  the  proclamation, 
as  the  people  of  this  county  were  about  doing,  and  as  Mr.  ****** 
would  have  advised  them,  had  he  dared.  Since  the  last  Char^ 
lotte  eourt,  the  opinions  of  the  republican  party  have  assumed  a 
totally  different  aspect.  John  of  Roanoke,  has  completely  revo- 
lutionized them.  Mr.  Randolph  spoke  several  hours.  The  meet- 
ing lasted  till  dark.  As  usual,  he  touched  upon  every  thing. 
Negro  education!  He  told  the  ladies  that  those  of  them  who 
sheeted  their  best  beds,  and  uncorked  tlieir*best  wines,  for  a  ne- 
gro preacher,  (alluding  to  the  rev.  Mr.  George  Erskine,so  styled 
by  his  enthusiastia  admirers  in  this  county),  were  not  far  from 
having  mulatto  children." 

And  it  seems  that  about  800  persons  were  present — all  of 
whom,  three  excepted,  voted  for  his  resolutions.  And  the 
"Lynchburg  Virginian"  says — 

We  are  told  that  he  denounced  Mr.  Ritchie  as  a  man  whose 
"principles  consist  in  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes;"  and  said 
that  Mr.  Pleasants  and  himself  had  given  each  other  some  hard 
blows,  but  that  was  all  past— and  that  the  editor  of  the  Wiiig 
was  a  glorious  fellow! 

It  is  also  stated,  that  Mr.  Randolph  was  about  to  visit  Wash- 
ington, to  put  things  to  rights  there;  and  rumored  that  he  will 
be  a  candidate  for  congress,  notwithstanding  his  "churchyard 
cough,"  and  flight  from  Russia,  because  of  the  state  of  his  health. 

Ca.se  er  Tobias  Watkins.  The  "National  Intelligencer"  of 
Wednesday,  says — By  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,'delivered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  the  dis- 
charge of  Tobias  Watkins  from  imprisonment  was  decreed.  The 
grounds  of  the  decision,  we  believe,  are  error  or  informality  in 
the  proceedings  in  the  court  below,  which  we  shall  be  careful 
hereafter  to  state  more  particularly  than  we  now  can.  Mr. 
Watkins  was  brought  itito  court  and  discharged.  On  leaving 
the  eourt,  he  had  not  passed  the  threshold  of  the  capitol  before 
he  was  arrested  by  the  marshal,  at  the  suit  of  the  United  States, 
on  three  ca.  set's,  issued  under  the  judgments  upon  which  he 
was  originally  confined,  and  carried  again  to  prison.  This  pro- 
ceeding created,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  such  a  case, 
great  sensation  in  different  parts  of  the  building.  A  motion  for 
another  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  immediately  made  by  Mr.  \V. 
L.  Brent,  and  is  to  be  argued  on  Saturday  next. 

[OtT-I  f  Dr.  Watkins  grievously  offended,  he  has  grievously  an- 
swered it — atid  many,  who  hold  "high  heads"  at  Washington, 
and  elsewhere,  are  not  of  those  who  ought  to  "cast  the  first 
stone"  at  him.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  unfortunate  man  ever 
intended  to  defraud  the  public,  any  more  than  the  thousands  of 
"defaulters"  who  have  used  public  money  for  private  purposes, 
and  never  returned  it—or  have  paid  off  their  debts  in  "moonshine" 
or  relieved  themselves  by  some  quibble  of  the  law;  but  lie  erred 
greatly.  Still,  if  human  punishment  can  satisfy  the  claims  of 
public  justice,  we  think  those  claims  have  been  abundantly  sa- 
tisfied— and  that  the  people  will  hereafter  regard  him  as  the  vic- 
tim of  a  spirit  which  never  forgives — that  knows  not  mercy.] 

Supreme  court.  Ex-parte,  Tobias  Watkins.  The  opinion  of 
the  supreme  caurt  in  this  case  was  on  Tuesday  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Story;  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  and  Mr.  Justice  McLean 
dissenting. 

The  court  held  that  its  jurisdiction  extended  to  awarding  a 
habeas  corpus,  under  the  circumstances  of  lie  case:  That  it  is 
the  exercise  of  appellate,  and  not  of  original  jurisdiction. — 
They  considered  that  this  point  was  so  decided  in  ex  parte 
Hamilton,  (3  Dall.  R.  17),  ex  parte  BoIIman  and  Svvartwaut, 
(4th  Cranch  R.  75),  and  ex-parte  Kearney,  (7  Wheat.  38.)  The 
question  of  jurisdiction  does  not  depend  on  the  validity  of  the 
original  process,  but  on  the  right  to  detain  the  prisoner  under 
it.  The  proceeding  here  is  but  the  revising  of  the  effect  of  the 
process  awarded  by  the  circuit  court,  under  which  the  prisoner 
is  detained,  and  not  the  «xercise  of  original  jurisdiction. 

The  court  held  that  under  the  practice  of  Maryland  and  of  this 
district,  the  failure  to  pray  a  committitur  in  the  circuit,  court,  of 
the  relator,  on  the  return  of  "capi"  to  the  writs  of  capias  ad 
satisfaciendum  which  had  been  issued  for  the  fines  imposed  on 
him  by  the  circut  court,  made  his  imprisonment,  under  that  writ, 
illegal. 

Mr.  Justice  Johnson  dissented  on  both  points,  and  Mr.  Justice 
McLean  concurred  with  a  majority  of  the  court  on  the  question 
of  jurisdiction;  but  he  considered,  that  when  a  defendant  had 
been  committed  by  the  marshal  under  a  capias  ad  satisfacien- 
dum, before  the  return  day  of  the  writ,  it  is  not  the  practice  of 
this  district  or  of  Maryland,  as  he  understood  it,  to  bring  up  the 
defendant  that  he  may  be  prayed  in  commitment. 


A  habeas  corpus  was  awarded,  returnable  instantur,  the  re- 
lator brought  into  court,  and  discharged. 

[Immediately  after  the  discharge  of  Tobias  Watkins,  he  was 
arrested  by  writs  of  capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  as  already  stated, 
issued  by  order  of  the  district  attorney,  Mr.  Key.  A  petition 
for  a  rule  to  shew  cause  why  a  habeas  corpus  should  not  be  is- 
sued, to  discharge  him  from  the  arrest,  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Brunt.     The  court  held  this  application  uud«r  advisement.] 

Printer  to  congress.  We  heartily  rejoice,  and  may  con- 
gratulate the  country,  we  think,  on  the  election  of  Messrs.  Gales 
<y  Seaton  to  the  place  of  printers  to  the  house  of  representatives 
— and  less  on  account  of  the  gentlemen  named  than  because  of 
the  rejection  of  their  opponent — who,  doubtless,  owes  his  defeat 
to  the  vulgarity  and  coarseness  with  which  he  has  conducted 
the  "Globe."  All  the  machinery  of  paily— all  the  "screws"  of 
reward,  and  "screws"  of  punishment,  were  unavailing— though, 
as  we  see  it  stated,  they  were  applied  in  a  very  indecorous  man- 
ner; and,  in  the  election  of  Messrs.  Gales  &.  Seaton,  we  see 
evidence  of  a  "reform"  which  has  latterly  b^'en  much  talked  of, 
and,  certainly,  is  much  needed,  at  Washington.  If  ever  there 
was  apolitical  necessity  that  the  press  should  be  degraded,  and 
rudeness  and  violence  abound, — that  necessity  has  passed  away 
in  the  triumphant  re-election  of  gen.  Jackson  to  the  presidency 
— and  we  do  hope  that  new  men,  and  new  manners,  will  come 
into  fashion,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  public  press,  as  well  as 
into  the  business  of  congress;  and  that  persona  will  not  feel 
themselves  obligated  to  approve  all  that  members  of  their  party 
propose,— or  hunt  down,  like  packs  of  jackalls,  the  reputation 
of  every  man  who  stands  opposed  to  their  party,  or  refuses  a 
blind  adhesion  to  all  the  dictations  of  its  chiefs.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  press  has  been  among  the  severest  misfortunes  which 
have  latterly  beset  us.  One  of  the  noblest  of  the  arts  has  been 
rendered  subservient  to  the  most  ignoble  purposes  of  "scurvy 
politicians;"  and  men  who  ought  to  have  stood  forth  as  cham- 
pions of  the  press,  were  rendered  mere  echoes  of  the  will  of  the 
master  spirits  who  presided  at  the  chief  seats  of  the  seekers  of 
spoils. 

The  following  paragraphs  appeared  in  the  journals  of  the  rival 
candidates,  immediately  after  the  result  of  the  election: 

The  publishers  of  this  paper  were  yesterday  elected  printers 
to  the  house  of  representatives  for  the  ensuing  congress.  They 
can  only  express  their  grateful  sense  of  this  mark  of  confidence 
and  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  house,  and  to  pledge,  themselves 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  honorable  trust  with  strict  fidelity, 
and  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  [Nat.  Int. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Messrs.  Gales  &  Seaton  have  been 
elected  printers  to  the  house  of  representatives. 

This  result,  although  it  will  probably  surprise  our  friends 
abroad,  has  not  been  surprising  to  us.  The  causes  are  well 
known  to  us,  and  at  a  proper  time  we  shall  disclose  them  fully 
to  the  country.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  now  to  say,  that  our  fel- 
low citizens  will  find  in  them  nothing  which  can  elevate  our 
adversaries  or  impair  our  claims  to  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

[Globe. 
It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  paid  the  penalty  for  an  honest 
maintenance  of  principles.  The  shock  does  not  come  on  us  un- 
awares. To  say  that  we  do  not  feel  this  reverse  of  fortune, 
would  be  a  ridiculous  affectation.  But  we  will  say  that  having 
chosen  the  alternative  which  led  to  it — we  are  not  subdued  by  it. 
It  brings  with  it  this  consolation:  It  is  another  test,  of  the  since- 
rity of  our  attachment  to  those  principles  which  this  press  has 
labored,  feebly,  we  admit,  but  very  zealously  and  fearlessly  to 
maintain. 

In  consequence  of  the  persecution  of  those  in  power,  who, 
not  content  with  withdrawing  all  the  patronage  within  their 
control,  have  hunted  up  our  subscribers,  and  forced  many  of 
them  to  discontinue  their  subscriptions — we  add,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  persecution,  this  paper  has  been,  for  the  last  two 
years,  printed  at.  a  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars  per  annum; 
and  we  are  bound  to  announce  the  mortifying  truth,  that  unless 
the  people  will  take  it  under  their  patronage,  it  must  be  discon- 
tinued. We  trust  that  no  one  will  believe  that  this  fact  is  an- 
nounced now  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  public  sympathy.  Ii 
is  a  truth  which  our  relation  to  the  public  makes  it  our  impe- 
rious duty  to  state.  [Telegraph. 

The  re  election  of  Duff  Green,  by  the  senate,  shews  an  un- 
usual state  of  tnings.  The  highest  vote  received  by  F.  P.  Blaii 
was  17 — 43  senators  being  present;  and  it  is  manifest  that  nc 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  elect  Gales  &  Seaton,  as  the  high- 
est vote  which  they  obtained  was  1L  On  the  last  ballot,  the 
votes  were— for  Green  22,  Blair  10,  Gales  &.  Seaton  9,  and  scat- 
tering 2. 

&j?~The  protest  of  Mr.  Benton  against  the  present  election 
of  a  printer  to  the  senate,  was  among  the  queer  things  of  the 
times.  "It  would  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  next  con- 
gress." Why— thC  very  reason  of  the  appointment  of  printers 
in  advance,  was — that  they  might  obtain  supplies  of  paper  anc 
other  materials  for  the  accommodation  of  congress,  and  with- 
out which  congress  would  be  scurvily  accommodated,  unlest 
some  secret  understanding  existed— some  bargain  was  made. 

On  this  election,  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph  says— "the  edito 
of  this  paper  was,  on  yesterday,  elected  printer  to  the  senate 
Such  a  mark  of  the  respeet,  confidence,  and  favor  of  that  body 
would  have  been  highly  gratifying  at  any  time;  but,  at  this, r. 
doubly  so.  Never  has  there  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  thi 
country,  when  so  groat  a  combination  of  partv  influence  arir 
I  public  patronage  has  been  wielded,  for  the  purpose  of  corrupt 
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i  the  public  morals  by  the  prostitution  of  the  public  press.  To 
ve  overcome  these,  argues  liberality,  magnanimity,  and  pub- 

•  virtue,  on  the  part  of  the  senate.  It  has  increased  the  obli- 
tions  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  our  duty,  and  inculcates  a 
sson  of  charity  and  forbearance,  which  it  will  be  our  study  to 
iprove." 

And  Mr.  Blair  remarks:  "Duff  Green  has  been  re-elected  print- 
to  the  senate.  This  result  has  been  expected  since  the  elec- 
in  of  Gales  &.  Seaton  by  the  house  of  representatives.  It  is  a 
autiful  state  of  things  when  nullifiers  vote  for  the  strongest 
riff,  internal  improvement  and  bank  editors  in  the  nation,  and 
e  national  republicans,  tariff  men  and  bank  men,  vote  for  a 
illifier!  There  is  something  ludicrous  in  the  course  of  the 
Hot  in  the  senate.  Some  of  our  friends,  finding  that  we  could 
»t  be  elected,  ballotted  for  Gales  &  Seaton;  whereupon  their 
od  friends  who  had  started  them  with  8  votes,  alarmed  lest 
ey  should  be  elected,  went  over  almost  in  a  mass  to  Green! 
icy  started  with  8  votes  and  ended  with  9.  Of  these  9  we 
ve  every  reason  to  believe,  7  originally  voted  for  us.  Six  of 
Dir  8  had,  therefore,  been  transferred  to  Green!  What  could 
ire  clearly  prove  that  they  agreed  beforehand  not  to  elect 
lies  &  Seaton,  and  that  Gales  &  Seaton  agreed  beforehand  not 
be  elected?  The  whole  affair  was  settled  last  Thursday  night, 
iree  friends  of  the  administration  were  absent.  Mr.  Brown  of 
nth  Carolina,  has  been  called  home  by  a  death  in  his  family. 
r.  Troup  has  been  indisposed  throughout  the  session.  Mr. 
i'es,  of  Virginia,  came  into  the  senate  towards  the  close  of  the 
llottings." 

Glorious  phospects!  '■'■Triumph  of  South  Carolina, 
,d  submission  of  the  manufacturing'  states.' — •  We  copy 
article  from  the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  the  12th 
stant,  from  which  it  is  apparent  how  matters  are  to  be 
'tied.  The  tariff  is  to  he  reduced  to  meet  the  views  of 
3  South  Carolinians,  and  thus,  is  the  whole  of  the  Unit- 
States  to  be  thrown  open  to  European  manufactures, 
on  equitable  terms.  JYTucli  rejoicing  will  be  in  Eng- 
id  upon  this  account,  as  well  there  may.  We  shall  for- 
er  fix  a  high  value  upon  the  southern  character.  It  has 
en  displayed  in  a  light  to  command  respect  and  admira- 
n;  and  their  struggle  for  justice  has  been  crowned  with 
;  success  such  manly  efforts  seldom  fail  to  achieve. " 
Qd-The  preceding  is  copied  from  the  York.  [Upper 
mada]  Reporter  of  the  25th  ultimo,  and  is  a  beautiful 
mmentary  on  passing  events  in  the  United  States. — 
Equitable  terms'''' — "much  rejoicing  in  England!'''' — ■ 
hat  sort  of  "equitable  terms"  are  given  by  England — 
lat  cause  has  the  eastern  states  to  rejoice  that  the  pro- 
cts  of  the  fisheries,  and  forests,  and  pastures,  are  pro- 
fited— the  middle  and  the  western  that  their  great  sta- 
i  wheat  is  taxed  in  England  by  a  duty  which  is  equal  to 
ree  or  four  dollars  on  a  barrel  of  flour — 'to  Maryland 
d  Virginia  that  their  tobacco  pays  three  shillings  a 
und?  "Equitable  terms,"  forsooth \— '"rejoicing  in 
igland!"    Encore ! 

Express  mails.  Certain  of  the  New  York  editors  having 
ablished  a  line  of  expresses  from  that  city,  first  extending 
y  to  Philadelphia,  but  afterwards  taking  in  the  whole  distance 
ween  New  York  and  Washington,  the  postmaster  general 
jmpted  to  run  an  express  mail  in  opposition,  about  which 
re  lias  been  a  good  deal  of  scolding,  and  no  small  amount  of 
ghing — for  the  editors'  express  beat  the  postmaster  general's 
1  hollow."  The  express  will  probably  be  discontinued  bo- 
son Washington  and  Philadelphia,  as,  on  Monday  last,  the 
arrangement  by  steam  boats  was  resumed — and  Washington 
ers  will  be  received  in  Philadelphia  at  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the 
ning  of  their  morning  date. 

'be  editors'  express  arrived  at  New  York,  on  Thursday  evening 
week  at  8  o'clock,  with  a  full  report  of  the  congressional  pro- 
dings  of  Wednesday.  The  distance  is  227  miles;  and  it  was 
cd  that  the  government  express,  with  the  same  news,  might 
jxpectcd  on  Friday  evening! 

trginia.  John  Tylerhas  beeu  re-elected  a  senator  from  Vir- 
a  by  a  close  vote.  For  Mr.  T.  81,  James  McDowell  62,  B. 
Leigh  8,  H.  St.  G.  Tucker  7,  P.  V.  Daniel  1,  John  Randolph 
Mr.  Tyler's  majority,  two. 

,ake  navigation.  There  will  be  a  daily  line  of  steam  boats 
veen  Buffalo  and  Detroit  early  in  the  ensuing  season,  and 

•  boats  will  also  run  between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland.  There 
eleven  (and  perhaps  more)  steam  boats  on  this  lake!  How 
!  it  20  years  ago? 

espatch.  On  Wednesday  last,  the  20th  Feb.  1833,  we  re- 
?ed  a  letter  from  Missouri,  dated  the  30th  Dec.  1832,  and 
led  Jan.  3,  1833— which,  from  its  appearance,  may  have  paid 
sit  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi,  and  back  again,  with 
lty  of  time  to  spare  for  being  made  dry. 

ew  York.  Some  new  bank  speoulntinn,  alias  fraud,  has 
auoned  considerable  excitement  at  Albany.     Promises  and 


threats  seem  to  have  been  made  concerning  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  bank  at  Ithaca.  There  was  a  secret  session  of 
the  assembly,  and  then  understood  that  the  sergcant-at-arms  had 
been  despatched  to  arrest  some  supposed  offender.  We  shall, 
perhaps,  in  due  time,  learn  the  result;  but  these  repeated  at- 
tempts at  management  about  banks  in  New  York,  meanly  per- 
sonal or  yet  more  reprehensibly  political,  are  calculated  to  ren- 
der serious  injury  to  the  worthy  and  good  people  of  that  great 
state— -in  which  jobbing  and  juggling,  from  the  time  when  the 
nervous  Tompkins  prorogued  the  legislature  to  the  present  day, 
seem  to  have  abounded  more  than  in  any  portion  of  the  federal 
community.  The  knot  in  "Wall-street,"  are,  most  probably,  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  proceedings  of  this  sort — or  at  least  the 
agents;  an  eighth  of  one  per  cent,  quieting  all  qualms  of  con- 
science in  that  worthless  horde  of  "free  trade"  consumers.  The 
proceedings  had  under  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  presi- 
dent's intended  message  to  congress  sometime  ago — shews  the 
length  and   breadth  of  these speculations!     Of  whom   did 

THEY  PURCHASE  THAT    KNOWLEDGE? — WHAT  DID  THEY  PAY  rOR 

it?  The  gross  profit  on  this  vile  transaction  is  said  to  have  been 
eighty  thousand  dollars,  or  more. 


Maryland.  Certain  anti-nullificatory  resolutions,  &c.  have 
passed  the  house  of  delegates  of  this  state,  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote.     We  shall  record  them  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Foreign  news.  We  have  some  later  advices  from  Europe. 
No  important  event  is  mentioned. 

It  is  said— that  38  of  the  members  of  parliament  elected  from 
Ireland  are  pledged  to  support  a  repeal  of  the  union:  thai  a  con- 
gress of  the  continental  powers  will  soon  be  assembled  at  Frank- 
fort, to  settle  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  and  so  forth:  that  certain 
fortifications  were  about  to  be  erected  on  the  Rhine:  that  the 
French  army  was  retiring  from  Belgium:  that  Ireland  is  in  the 
most  horrid  state  of  robbery  and  murder  and  assassination,  and 
that  O'Connell  had  called  a  convention  to  meet  in  Dublin:  that 
the  Dutch,  at  fort  Lillo,  had  orders  to  prevent  vessels  from  as- 
cending or  descending  the  Scheldt:  that  the  emperor  of  Rumia 
had  placed  150,000  men  at  the  disposal  of  Prussia:  that  the  king 
of  Spain  had  revoked  the  decree  of  the  queen,  during  his  illness, 
as  to  the  succession:  and  that  France  was  exerting  herself  to 
bring  about  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  disputes  between 
Holland  and  Belgium. 

China  is  the  theatre  of  civil  war — in  the  south,  as  well  in  the 
north.  An  appalling  famine  prevails  in  the  province  of  Fuh- 
kecn — the  starving  wretches  have  become  bands  of  robbers.  A 
public  paper  has  lately  buen  issued  by  the  governor  of  Che  Kcang 
province,  in  which  the  English  are  called  "foreign  barbarians." 

The  population  of  this  immense  empire  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1813,  was  361,678,879,  besides  188,326  families.  In  the 
provinces  in  which  the  families  were  enumerated,  no  census 
was  taken  of  individuals. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  people  of  the  southern 
provinces  in  which  the  new  rebellion  has  broken  out.  It  is  an 
account  given  more  than  a  century  ago  by  one  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries; and  as  Chinese  customs  are  inveterate,  they  doubtless 
continue  to  the  present  day: 

"In  that  p*v?  o&Hu-quang  next  to  the  province  of  Quang-tong 
and  Hint  oi  uu.ing-si  depending  on  Yung-chew-fu,  are  Myau-tse 
still  more  uncivilized,  although  they  are  thought  to  acknowledgo 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  neighboring  mandarins,  and  pay  the  tri- 
bute, which  they  carry  in  what  kind  and  when  they  please;  for, 
in  certain  places,  they  permit  no  officer  of  the  Chinese  tribunal 
to  enter  their  lands:  and  if  he  did,  he  would  run  the  risk  of  his 
life. 

"They  go  barefooted;  and,  by  the  habit  of  running  on  their 
mountains,  their  feet  become  so  callous  that  they  climb  the 
steepest  rocks  and  pass  over  the  most  stony  grounds  without 
receiving  the  least  inconvenience. 

"The  head  dress  of  their  women  has  something  very  odd  and 
whimsical.  They  put  on  their  heads  a  piece  of  light  board, 
above  a  foot  long  and  five  or  six  inches  broad,  which  they  cover 
with  their  hair,  fastening  it  with  wax,  so  that  they  seem  to  have 
hats  of  hair:  they  can  neither  lean  nor  lie  down  but  by  resting 
on  their  necks,  and  they  are  obliged  to  turn  their  heads  continu- 
ally to  the  right  and  left  on  the  roads,  which  in  this  country  are 
full  of  woods  and  thickets. 

"The  difficulty  is  still  greater  when  they  would  comb  their 
hair,  for  they  must  be  whole  hours  at  the  fire  to  melt  the  wax; 
which  trouble  they  are  at  three  or  four  times  a  year,  for  they  fall 
to  dressing  it  up  again  as  it  was  before. 

"The  Myau-tse  thinks  this  dress  very  charming,  especially  for 
young  women.  The  more  elderly  sort  do  not  take  so  much 
pains,  but  content  themselves  with  doing  up  theirs  on  the  crown 
of  the  head  into  knotted  tresses." 

—••>►©  ©»««"— 

TWENTY -SECOND  CONGRESS— SECOND  SESSION. 
senate. 

February  15.  Mr.  Robinson  presented  a  memorial  from  the 
legislature  of  Illinois  concerning  the  tariff  on  lead,  which  was 
laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill,  and  many  other  bills,  were  or- 
dered to  a  third  leading,  or  passed.     And  then 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  special  or- 
der, being  the  bill  to  provide  further  for  the  collection  of  the  du- 
ties on  imports — 

Mr  Calhoun  rope  and  addressed  the  senate  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  lor  about  an  hour  and  a  half.     When,  feeling  somewhat 
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indisposed,  he  gave  way  for  a  motion  to  postpone  the  further 
consideration  ol "the  subject  until  to-morrow. 

The  bili  having  been  postponed  accordingly — 

Several  private  and  other  bills  were  disposed  of,  and  then  the 
senate  adjourned. 

February  16.     After  some  small  business — 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  special  or- 
der, being  the  bill  to  provide  further  for  the  collection  of  the  du- 
ties on  imports — 

Mr.  Calhoun  resumed  and  spoke  more  than  an  hour  in  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  Webster  then  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  until  3  o'clock, 
when  a  recess  look  place  until  5  o'clock,  at  which  hour  Mr.  W. 
resumed  and  spoke  till  past  8. 

The  press  of  the  immense  Goncourse  of  both  sexes  which  fill- 
ed the  galleries,  the  lobbies  and  even  the  floor  of  the  senate 
chamber,  during  the  evening  sitting,  was  greater,  if  possible,  than 
it  was  during  the  forenoon.  At  the  conclusion  of  Air.  Webster's 
speech,  the  close  of  which  is  represented  as  eloquent  and  im- 
pressive beyond  even  his  former  great  effort,  there  was  a  sponta- 
neous burst  of  applause  from  the  galleries. 

Mr.  Poindexter  moved  air  adjournment;  but  the  president  or- 
dered the  galleries  to  be  cleared,  and  would  not  receive  the  mo- 
tion to  adjourn  until  the  order  had  been  executed;  when  the  se- 
nate adjourned. 

February  18.    After  the  presentation  of  petitions,  &c. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chambers,  the  senate  took  up  the  resolution 
appointing  a  day  for  the  election  of  a  public  printer. 

Mr.  Chambers  then  modified  the  resolution  so  as  to  read  "Tues- 
day." 

Mr.  Grundy  moved  to  strike  out  Tuesday,  and  insert  Thurs- 
day, which  motion  was  negatived— yeas  12,  nays  not  counted. 

Mr.  Benton  then  made  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  him  to  introduce  the  joint  resolution  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  had  done  this  with  a  view  to  vindicate  the  right  of 
every  congress  to  elect  its  own  officers,  not  only  in  reference  to 
speaker,  and  other  officers  of  the  house,  but  also  as  regards  pub- 
lic printers.  He  stated  that  for  the  first  thirty  years  of  this  go- 
vernment there  had  been  no  public  printer  known;  but  that  the 
public  printing  was  executed  by  contract  made  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  senate  and  clerk  of  the  house.  In  the  year  1819  the 
first  election  of  public  printer  was  made,  and  thus  the  present 
system  was  introduced.  This  change  was  made  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  new  congress,  and  was  subsequently  acquiesced 
in.  So  long  as  this  arrangement  has  suited  the  convenience  of 
congress,  and  there  has  arisen  no  evil  in  consequence  of  an  op- 
position in  political  feeling,  it  was  not  interfered  with.  But  now 
that  political  parties  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  and  that  the  of- 
fice of  public  printer  has  grown  so  considerably  in  importance, 
he  thought  that  a  change  should  again  take  place.  The  public 
printer  received  large  sums  from  the  public  treasury,  and  was  a 
confidential  officer;  and  it  was  not  to  be  justified  that  a  public 
printer  should  be  elected  who  wielded  a  press  intended  to  put 
down  the  existing  administration.  Assuming  that  the  character 
of  the  next  congress  would  harmonize  with  that  of  the  adminis- 
tration, he  thought  that  the  election  of  a  printer  now  would  be 
for  the  annoyance,  instead  of  the  convenience,  of  the  next  con- 
gress. If,  in  providing  fuel  for  the  next  congress,  the  officers  of 
the  house  should  provide  rotten  pine,  he  would  not  touch  it.  Jf 
they  provided  cartridge  paper  to  write  on, which  would  not  bear 
ink,  he  would  not  touch  it.  So,  when  a  public  printer  was  elect- 
ed, his  voice  should  be  raised  up  against  him.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  the  election  of  public  printer  ought  to  be  postponed 
until  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Chambers  observed  that  the  printer  they  should  elect  might 
happen  to  be  a  good  administration  man — might  be  very  accept- 
able to  the  senate,  or  the  reverse.  But  all  he  had  to  say  was, 
that  the  law  of  the  land  obliged  them  now  to  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  printer,  and  this  had  been  the  uniform  practice  of  both 
houses. 

Mr.  Foot  referred  to  the  journals  to  shew  that  there  was  an 
inconsistency  between  the  former  course  of  the  senator  from 
Missouri  and  the  present. 

Mr.  Holmes  thought  it  was  of  little  importance  whether  the 
opinions  of  the  printer  were  in  favor  of  the  administration  or 
against  it:  for  it  was  difficult  to  understand  what  is  the  adminis- 
tration. If  the  principle  contended  for  was  to  be  adopted,  and 
the  next  congress  should  be  against  the  administration,  another 
change  of  printers  wouid  be  rendered  necessary.  The  house 
being  in  favor  of  the  administration,  and  having  chosen  their 
printer,  had  of  course  chosen  a  printer  favorable  to  the  adminis- 
tration, and  now  it  was  proposed  to  undo  what  the  house  had 
done.  He  thought  it  very  likely  that  the  senate  would  have  some 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  house  that  the  election  by  that  body 
was  not  in  accordance  with  law,  and  ought  to  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  Benton  said  the  joint  resolution  which  he  had  offered 
was  not  now  before  the  senate,  and  he  could  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  go  fully  into  his  views.  In  the  instance  quoted  by 
the  senator  from  Connecticut,  he  had  acted  on  the  same  princi- 
ple on  which  he  now  acted,  and  that  was,  to  elect  a  printer  fa- 
vorable to  the  views  of  the  ad  ministration. 

Mr.  Sjrrazuc  thought  that  instead  of  suffering  patty  feelings  to 
obtain  extended  influence,  their  weight  ought  to  be  diminished 
in  this  body;  and  the  senate  should  not  openly  countenance  the 
doctrine  that  a  partv  character  ouclit  to  be  given  to  all  their 
elections  and  measures.  He  thought  the  reason  given  by  the 
senator  from  Missouri  for  altering  the  rule,  was  the  strongest 
against  its  alteration.     It  was  a  rule  adopted  In  better  times, 


He 


when  there  was  less  of  party  feeling  and  party  excitement, 
hoped  that  the  usual  course  would  not  be  departed  from. 

Mr.  Fain*  saw  no  great  weight  in  the  reason  urged  that  a 
public  printer  must,  be  elected  fur  the  purpose  of  lauding  the  ad- 
ministration. He  thought  it  would  be  about  as  proper  to  make 
contracts  for  fuel  with  reference  to  the  political  and  party  feel- 
ings of  the  cartman  who  carries  the  wood.  The  senate  might 
as  well  exact  a  political  test  from  every  man  with  whom  a  con- 
tract is  made. 

Mr.  Benton  said  he  was  not  one  of  those  hypocrites  who  pre- 
tend to  act  without  reference  to  political  party.  He  made  no 
sermons,  no  homilies,  against  party  action.  When  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  expressed  regret  that  he  (Mr.  B.)  should  have 
put  this  question  on  a  party  footing  he  (Mr;  B.)  hoped  that  the 
gentleman  would  reserve  his  regrets  for  those  who  needed  them. 
They  were  out  of  place  when  addressed  to  him.  He  adverted 
to  the  influence  which  a  paper  patronised  by  congress  must  ex- 
ercise in  putting  down  an  administration. 

Before  Mr.  Benton  had  concluded,  the  hour  of  12  having  ar- 
rived— 

The  chair  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  3d  reading  of  the  bills 
on  the  table,  when 

Mr.  Chambers  moved  to  lay  these  bills  on  the  table;  which 
was  agreed  to — ayes  19,  noes  18. 

Mr.  Chambers  then  moved  to  lay  the  special  order  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Wilkins  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays;  which  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken  and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Bibb,  Calhoun,  Chambers,  Clayton,  Foot, 
Holmes,  Johnston,  King,  Knight,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Nau- 
dain,  Poindexter,  Robbins,  Buggies,  Tyler,  Waggaman— 18. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bell,  Benton,  Black,  Buckner,  Clay,  Dallas, 
Dickerson,  Dadley,  Ewing,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy, 
Hendricks,  Hill.  Kane,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Robinson,  Seymour, 
Silsbee,  Sprague,  Smith,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  White,  Wilkins, 
Wright— 27. 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  negatived. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to  provide  fur- 
ther for  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  imports. 

Mr.  Poindexter,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  rose  and  said, 
he  was  compelled  to  decline  any  participation  in  the  debate  at 
this  time,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health.  If  the  subject 
should  be  postponed,  he  hoped  to  be  able  at  another  time  to  ad- 
dress the  senate  in  relation  to  it. 

The  chair  having  stated  the  question  to  be  "shall  this  bill  be 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time??' 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  had  not  anticipated  this  question  for  this 
morning.  When  it  was  put,  he  hoped  there  would  be  a  full  se- 
nate. He  moved  the  postponement  of  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  till  tomorrow. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grundy, the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  ques- 
tion were  ordered. 

Mr.  Forsyth  hoped  the  postponement  would  not  take  place,  as 
the  session* was  drawing  to  a  close.  He  had  a  desire  to  address 
the  senate  on  the  question  before  it,  but  was  not  disposed  to  do 
it  to-day.  He  had  come  here  this  morning,  expecting  to  hear 
the  honorable  senator  from  Mississippi.  He  would  suggest  that, 
if  no  additional  amendments  were  to  be  offered,  the  bill  should 
be  passed  to  a  third  reading,  and  discussed  on  its  passage. 

After  some  further  remarks  by  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Smith  and 
Forsyth,  the  motion  to  postpone  was  withdrawn.  Mr.  Forsyth 
thenoflered  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  the  object  and  effect  of 
this  amendment  was  to  limit  the  existence  of  the  entire  act  to 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  congress,  instead  of  limiting  the 
existence  of  the  first  and  fifth  sections  only.  He  regarded  the 
measure  merely  as  one  intended  to  meet  a  certain  exigency 
which  he  hoped  would  soon  pass  away.  He  asked  for  the  ayes 
and  noes,  which  were  ordered. 

Debate  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Poindexter,  Chambers, 
Forsyth,  Wilkins,  Mangum,  Calhoun  and  Webster  took  part— in 
the  course  of  which  Mr.  Wilkins  said— the  committee  were  of 
the  opinion  that  all  the  provisions,  except  the  1st  and  5th  sec- 
tions, ought  to  be  enurafted  on  our  judiciary  system.  The  case 
of  the  refusal  of  a  clerk  of  a  state  court  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the 
record,  had  twice  occurred,  and  had  not  been  provided  for,,  ex- 
cept by  this  bill. 

The  amendment,  was  disagreed  to,  as  rollows— 

YEAS— Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Dickerson, 
Forsyth,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Rives, 
Smith,  Tyler,  Waggaman,  White,  Wright— 18. 
b  NAYS-Messrs  Bell,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton,  Dallas,  Dud- 
lev,  Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hen.lr.cksHol.nes, 
Johnston,  Knight,  Naudain,  Prentiss  Poindexter,  Robbins,  Ro- 
binson, Seymour,  Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Wcb- 

^r'pS^r'said  that  to  carry  the  bUfinto  eflfe£  *>£* 
propriation  would  ^Sr^^^  =^ 


appropriating 
certain  sum 


udiciary  committee  needed  no  money,  but 
nt  that  the  centleman  from 


he  was  willing  to  know  the  a™"™™ „  " iXSShStmm 
Mississippi   would   give.     JJe  mrtter^w    P's  motion  was  re- 

M0OTCEm  SSrSrSSd  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding  a  section  li- 
ng the  expenditure  to  three  million*. 
^Mr^lrcomrnVefa^ies  of  observations  on  this  mo- 
tionwS  he  continued  until  3  o'clock.    His  argument,  corn- 


Mr 


And  on  this  question 
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me  ncing  with  tJ»e  precipe  motion  before  the  senate,  gradually 
expanded  into  a  view  of  the  whole  subject  under  debate.  Be- 
fore be  concluded — 

At  3  o'clock,  the  senate,  according  to  its  new  rule,  adjourned 
to  meet  again  at  5. 

Mr.  Wilkins  gave  notice  that  he  should,  at  the  evening  ses- 
sion, unless  some  gentleman  was  anxious  to  make  some  obser- 
vations, urge  the  question  on  the  engrossment  of  the  bill. 
"Evening  session. 
At  half  past  five  o'clock,  Mr.  Forsyth  recommenced  with  a 
beautiful  apostrophe  in  praise  of  the  zealous  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel who  called  at  the  hour  of  death  to  administer  consolation  to 
the  dying  man.  For  such  a  minister  he  felt  more  than  respect, 
he  felt  envy.  There  was  nothing,  in  the  wide  range  of  human 
character,  in  the  boundless  latitude  of  human  avocation,  in  the 
highest  aspirations  of  human  hope,  as  far  as  human  efforts  can 
reach,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  more  fit  object  of  reve- 
rence, a  more  suitable  subject  for  imitation,  than  the  conscien- 
tious, devoted,  consistent,  and  fearless  expounder  of  the  doc- 
trines of  religion.  But  he  did  not  desire  to  see  any  feelings  of  a 
political  character,  any  motives  of  earthly  coloring,  mixed  up 
with  so  sacred  a  calling.  lie  then  continued  his  argument 
of  the  morning,  illustrating  and  defending  the  course  of  Georgia 
in  reference  to  the  missionaries.  He  concluded  at  a  quarter  past 
six  o'clock. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  ZHJ6,  and 
decided  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Calhoun,  Miller,  Moore.  Tyler— 4. 
NAYS— Messrs.  Benton,  Black,  Buckner,  Chambers,  Clay, 
Clavton,  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth, 
Frelinghuvsen,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Holmes,  Johnston, 
Kane,  King,  Mangum,  Naudain,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Bobbins,  Ro- 
binson, Ruggles,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson, 
Troup,  Waggaman,  Webster,  Wilkins,  White,  Wright— 38. 

Mr.  Miller  then  replied  to  the  senator  from  Georgia  as  to  all 
the  points  concerning  Georgia  which  had  been  made  by  that 
gentleman.  He  indulged  in  some  very  severe  sarcasms  on  the 
position  which  the  senator  from  Georgia  had  taken  in  respect  to 
South  Carolina;  vindicating  the  cause  of  South  Carolina,  and 
animadverting  on  the  manner  in  which  Georgia  had  extricated 
herself  from  the  difficulty  in  which  she  had  placed  herself  in 
reference  to  the  general  government. 
After  a  few  remarks  by  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Forsyth — 
Mr.  King  moved  to  strike  out  the  5th  section  of  the  bill,  and 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  ordered. 

Mr.  King,  Mr.  Kane  and  Mr.  Smith,  Bpoke  briefly  on  the  mo- 
tion, when 

Mr.  Man  gum  rose,  and  addressed  the  senate  for  about  three 
hours. 
The  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided  as  follows: 
"YEAS. — Messrs.    Denton,    Bibb,   Calhoun,   King,   Mangum, 
Miller,  Moore,  Rives, Troup,  Tyler— 10. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Bell,  Buckner,  Chambers,  Clayton,  Dallas, 
Dickerson,  Dudley,  Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen,  Grun- 
dy, Hendricks,  Hill,  Holmes,  Johnston,  Kane,  Naudain,  Pren- 
tiss, Bobbins,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Sprague,  Tip- 
ton, Tomlinson,  Webster,  White,  Wiikins,  Wright — 31. 

Mr.  Bibb  then  moved  a  variety  of  amendments,  on  which  he 
a* k -A  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  ordered. 

The  question  being  taken,  they  were  all  negatived. 
YEAS— Messrs.    Bibb,  Calhoun,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore, 
Troup,  Tyler— 7. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bell,  Buckner,  Chambers,  Clayton,  Dallas, 
Dickerson,  Dudley.  En  rag,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen,  Grun- 
dy, Hendricks,  Hill,  Holmes,  Johnston,  Kane,  Naudain,  Pren- 
Uss,  Hives,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Silsbee,  Smith.  Sprague, 
Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Webster,  White.  Wilkins,  Wright—  32. 

The  question  being  then  on  the  engrossment  of  the  bill  for  a 
third  reading,  th.i  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  this  question: 
The  question  being  then  taken,  it  was  decided  as  follows — 
YEAS— Meg»r<?.  Bell,  Buckner,  Chambers,  Clayton,  Dallas, 
Dickerson,  Dudley,  Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen,  Grun- 
dy, Hendricks,  Hill,  Holmes,  Johnston,  Kane,  Naudain,  Pren- 
tiss, Rives,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Sprague, 
Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Weh.ster,  White,  Wilkins,  Wright— 32 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bibb,  Calhoun,  Kin-.  Mangum,  Miller, 
Moore,  Troup,  Tyler— 8. 

f o  the  |>i!i  wns  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 
At  ii*!f  past  11  o'clock,  the  senate  adjourned. 
FcMruary  19.     After  the  reading  of  several  bills,  &c. 
Mr.  Clay,  from  the.  select  committee  to  which  was  referred 
the  bill  to  modify  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports, 
reported  the  lull  with  various  amendments. 

Mr.  Ckty  stated,  that  he  was  also  authorised  to  say  that  at  a 
proper  time  another  amendment  would  be  offered  on  the  subject 
of  the  valuation  of  goods,  which  would  be  calculated  to  conci- 
liate the  conflicting  opinions  which  had  prevailed  in  reference 
to  that  point.  He  was  happy  to  say  that,  although  there  was  so 
short  an  interval  for  the.  action  of  the  two  houses  on  this  bill, 
the  committee  entertained  strong  hopes  that  it  would  be  found 
practicable  to  effect  some  accommodation  of  this  question  be- 
fore the  elope  of  the  present  session.  He  was  directed  to  move 
that  the  amendments  be  printed,  and  further  to  move  that  the 
hill  and  amendments  he  made  the  special  order  for  to  morrow, 
with  the  understanding  that  if  the  measure  now  pending  before 
(he  seriate  should  not  be  disposed  of  bv  that  time,  the  bill  now 
reported  would  not  be  pressed  to  interfere  with  that  discussion. 


The  amendments  were  then  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the 
bill  and  amendments  were  made  the  special  order  for  to-morrow. 
A  resolution  was  passed  that  the  senate  would  tomorrow 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a  printer — notwithstanding  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's protestations  against  any  election  now,  as  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  the  next  congress. 

The  senate  being  about  to  pass  to  the  third  reading  of  the  hill 
to  provide  further  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  imports, 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  desire  to  press 
this  bill  to  its  passage  to-day,  in  order  that  the  tariff  might  be 
taken  up  to  morrow,  and  as  he  was  desirous  to  be  heard  on  the 
resolutions  which  he  had  offered  in  reply  to  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  he  would  now  move  the  senate  to  take  up  the 
resolutions  with  a  view  to  make  them  the  order  for  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  being  agreed  to,  the  resolutions  were  taken  up, 
and  made  the  order  for  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Wilkins  then  gave  notice  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
friends  of  the  bill  to  press  the  passage  of  the  bill  this  day. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time,  and  the  question  being 
on  its  passage — 

Mr.  Poindcxter  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  at.  large  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Mr.  P.  continued  his  remarks 
until  3  o'clock,  when  the  senate  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  5 
o'clock. 

Evening  session. 
The  senate  met  again  at  five  o'clock,  when 
Mr.  Poimlexter  resumed  his  remarks,  and  continued  until  20 
minutes  past  six  o'clock,  when  he  complained  of  fatigue. 

Mr.  Black  then  moved  that  the  senate  now  adjourn— ayes  18, 
noes  18. 

The  president  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  senate  then  ad- 
journed. 

February  20.     The  bill  concerning  the  duty  on  sheathing  cop- 
per was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading.    The  senate 
having  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  printer  to  that  body  for  the 
ext  congress,  the  following  ballotings  took  place,  viz: 


1st 

ad 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

Pth 

9th 

Duff  Green, 

16 

19 

19 

21 

21 

20 

20 

21 

22 

F.  P.  Blair, 

17 

17 

17 

17 

15 

13 

11 

11 

10 

Gales  &  Seaton, 

8 

7 

5 

5 

6 

10 

11 

11 

9 

Scattering, 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

So,  on  the  9th  balloting,  Duff  Green  was  declared  to  be  duly 
chosen. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  further  consideration  of  the 
revenue  collection  bill,  and  Mr.  Poindcxter  concluded  his  speech 
in  opposition  to  it.  When  Mr.  Grundy  obtained  the  floor,  and, 
after  the  usual  recess  until  5  o'clock,  commenced  a  speech  in 
defence  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ewing  followed,  and  ably  supported  the  bill — he  yielded 
the  floor  for  a  motion  to  adjourn,  which  was  negatived — 23  to 
10. 

Mr.  Calhoun  now  said  as  the  debate  was  closed  on  the  part 
of  the  opponent*  of  the  bill,  there  was  no  disposition  to  delay  its 
passage — but  observed  that  the  senate  was  thin,  (several  gen- 
tlemen having  retired  from  indisposition),  and  wished  that  the 
final  vote  might  be  postponed  till  to  morrow. 

Mr.  Wilkins  c<  mplimented  Mr.  Calhoun  on  this  liberality,  but 
urgfd  the  passage  of  the  bill,  &c. 

Mr.  Ewing  continued  his  remarks,  and  concluded  a  little 
before  10  o'clock.  Mr.  Tyler  moved  that  the  senate  should 
adjourn — he  saw  that  many  senators  opposed  to  the  bill  were 
absent  from  their  seats.*  Mr.  Wilkins  said  that  the  gentlemen 
whose  seats  were  empty  had  only  just  withdrawn.  The  motion 
to  adjourn  being  negatived — 27  to  5, 

The  question  was  then  taken  en  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
decided  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Bell,  Chambers,  Clayton,  Dallas,  Dickerson, 
Dudley,  Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hen- 
dricks, Hill,  Holmes,  Johnston,  Kane,  Knight,  Naudain,  Pren- 
tiss, Rives,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tip- 
ton, Tomlinson,  Waggaman,  Webster,  White,  Wilkins,  Wright 

NAY— Mr.  Tyler— 1. 

So  the  bill  was  passed,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  house  for 
concurrence.    The  senate  then  adjourned. 

February  21.  After  some  minor  business  (among  which  wns 
the  rescinding  of  the  rule  requiring  a  recess  at  three  oVIock, 
every  day,  until  five) — 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
special  order,  being  the  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay,  to  modify 
the  various  acts  imposing  duties  on  import?— ayes  23. 

The  bill  was  then  read,  and  the  amendments  made  by  the  se- 
lect committee,  were  agreed  to,  as  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

[The  amendments  reported  by  the  select  committee  to  the  bill 
were  chiefly  to  the  following  effect:  to  add  to  the  present/ree 
articles,  table  linen,  linen  napkins  and  linen  cambrics,  and  to 
except  sewing  silk  from  the  silks  proposed  to  be  made  free;  to 


*On  the  following  day,  as  we  see  it  stated  in  the  Alexandria 
Gazette,  Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  he  had  been  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  senate  the  evening  previous,  when  the  vote  was 
taken  on  the  revenue  collection  bill,  with  several  of  his  friends, 
and  requested  leave  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  them,  now  to 
record  their  votes— but  a  rule  of  the  senate  prevented  leave  be- 
ing given;  Mr.  Tyler's  was  the  only  vote  recorded  against  the 
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add  to  articles  to  be  admitted  free  after  1842,  sulphur,  crude 
saltpetre,  steel,  grindstones,  refined  borax,  emery,  alum  and 
copperas,  and  to  take  out  of  the  same  list  uiunanui'actured  cot- 
ton, and  all  other  dyeing  drugs,  &e.  not  particularized  in  the  bill. 
The  other  amendments  do  not  change  the  principle  of  the  bill.] 

One  or  two  verbal  amendments,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay,  svere 
then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Clay  then  moved  an  amendment,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
make  the  home  valuation  of  goods  the  slatulard  for  the  assessment 
of  duties  under  this  bill,  after  the  30th  September,  184-2,  instead 
of  the  foreign  valuation. 

A  considerable  discussion  took  place  on  this  proposition  to 
amend,  in  which  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, Mr.  Dickerson,  Mr.  Clayton,  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  Dallas, 
Mr.  .KVme  and  Mr.  Silsbee,  participated. 

Mr.  Clayton  then,  on  the  ground  that  the  daily  discussion  of 
a  bill,  of  the  final  passage  of  which  there  can  be  no  hope,  is  a 
waste  of  that  time  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  private  business  on  the  table,  moved  to  lay  the  bill 
and  amendments  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Fibb. 

Some  further  discussion  then  took  place,  in  which  Mr.  Bibb, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Poindexter,  Mr.  Tyler,  Mr.  Mooic, 
Mr.  Black.  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Miller, 
participated. 

Without  coming  to  any  question,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Holmes, 
the  senate  adjourned— yeas  22,  nays  19. 

HOUSE   OF    REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  13.  The  hour  of  one  having  arrived,  the  se- 
nate attended  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives — the 
president  of  the  senate  taking  the  chair  of  the  house — and  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  houses  proceeded  to  open  the  votes  of  the 
electors  in  the  several  states  for  president  and  vice  president  of 
the  United  States.  Messrs.  Grundy,  of  the  senate,  and  Drayton 
and  Hubbard,  of  the  house  of  representatives,  acted  as  a  com- 
mittee to  read  and  enumerate  the  votes,  and  the  whole  having 
been  gone  through,  the  result  was  ascertained  to  be  as  follows: 
Statement  of  the  votes  for  president  and  vice  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  for  four  years,  from  the  4th  of  March,  1833. 
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30 


For  president. 


STATES  OF 


Maine 

N.  Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
Vermont 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
3  I  Delaware 

10  I  Maryland 

23     " 
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Sooth  Carolina 
ieorgia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 

Ohio 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Indiana 
Illinois 
Alabama 
Missouri 


Whole  No.  E. 

Majority. 
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For  vice  president. 
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Vote  for  president  of  the  United  States. 
For  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee, 
For  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,     - 
For  John  Floyd,  of  Virginia,      - 
For  William  Wirt,  of  Maryland, 

Vote  for  vice  president  of  the  United  States. 

For  Martin  Van  liuren,  of  New  York,  -        -       189 

For  John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania,        -        -  49 

For  William  Wilkins,  of  Pennsylvania,      -        -        30 

For  Amos  Ellmaker,  of  Pennsylvania,      -  7 

For  Henry  Lee,  of- Massachusetts,       -        -        -        11 

Whereupon,  the  president  of  the  joint  meeting  proclaimed 

that  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  having  a  majority  of  the 

whole  number  of  votes,  was  elected  president  of  the  United 
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♦Two  votes  lost  in  favor  of  Messrs.  Clay  and  Sergeant— be- 
cause of  the  illness  of  the  electors  chosen— the  college  having 
no  power  to  fill  vacancies.  Bd.  Reg. 


.States  for  four  years,  from  the  4th  day  of  March  next;  and  that 
Martin  Van  Borkh,  of  New  York,  having  a  majority  of  the 
votes  therefor,  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  United  States 
for  the  same  term. 
The  senate  then  withdrew;  and  the  house  adjourned. 
Thursday,  Feb.  14.  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Maine,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  be  instruct- 
ed to  inquire,  into  the  expediency  of  authorising  the  president 
of  the  United  States  to  employ  a  suitable  person,  in  aid  of  the 
topographical  bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  geo- 
logy and  mineralogy  of  each  of  the  several  states  of  the  union, 
with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  mineralogical  and  geolo- 
gical map  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  fricklifft  said  that  he  should  vote  against  the  resolution, 
because  he  understood  that  the  act  of  1S24,  referred  to  in  the 
resolution,  had  been  practically  nullified,  inasmuch  as  the  mo- 
ney intended  to  coverall  the  expense  of  surveying  the  routes  of 
roads  and  canals,  had  been  withheld,  and  the  surveys  forbidden 
to  proceed,  unless  the  respective  states  where  the  surveys  were 
to  be  made,  would  consent  to  bear  the  expense  out  of  their  own 
funds:  of  this,  however,  a  gentleman  behind  him  knew  more 
than  he.  Now,  if  such  was  indeed  the  case,  Mr.  W.  was  against 
continuing  a  law,  the  only  use  of  which  would  be  to  provide  a 
good  fat  place  for  some  man  that  wanted  employment. 

Mr.  Jlnderson  said  that  the  resolution  went  to  commit  no  one 
— to  create  no  office — to  take  no  money  out  of  the  treasury.  If 
it  were  true  that  the  law  of  1824  had  been  annulled,  then  this 
resolution  would  be  without  effect. 

Mr.  E.  Whittlesey  said  that  as  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
had,  very  unexpectedly,  called  upon  him  for  an  explanation  of 
the  subject  referred  to,  it  might  be  proper  for  him  to  state  that 
a  very  important  route  for  a  rail  road  in  the  north  eastern  part 
of  the  state  of  Ohio,  intended  to  connect  lake  Erie  with  the 
Ohio  river,  having  been  proposed,  an  application  had  been  made 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Ohio 
delegation,  by  many  members  from  the  western  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  others,  soliciting  an  examination  of  the  route  in 
question.  The  legislature  of  Ohio  had  considered  the  object  of  so 
much  importance  that  they  had  granted  an  act  of  incorporation 
to  a  company  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  it  had  been 
ill  contemplation  to  make  an  application  to  the  general  govern- 
ment for  aid  to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  secretary  of  war 
had  taken  up  the  subject,  and  with  the  promptitude  which  usu- 
ally characterised  the  movements  of  that  officer,  had  promptly 
informed  them  that  the  application  would  be  granted,  provided 
the  appropriation  for  surveys  under  the  act  of  1824  should  be 
made:  it  had  been  made:  and  the  expectation  of  all  had  been, 
that  the  surveys  would  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States.  A  eorps  of  engineers  had  been  detailed,  and  part  of  them 
had  arrived  on  the  ground,  when  it  was  found  that  the  bill  had 
been  so  far  countermanded  as  to  throw  the  whole  expense  of 
the  survey  on  the  company,  save  the  personal  services  of  the 
engineer  employed;  the  company  had  consequently  been  called 
together,  and  they  had  voted  to  refuse  the  offer.  In  conse- 
quence the  route  had  not  been  surveyed.  The  engineer  had  re- 
mained upon  the  line  till  near  the  fall,  and  had  then  asked  and 
received  leave  of  absence  on  furlough,  on  condition  of  reporting 
himself  to  the  department  once  in  every  two  weeks,  that  they 
might  know  where  to  direct  orders. 

A  similar  application  had  been  made  for  the  survey  of  a  rail 
road  from  the  Hudson  river  to  Portage  Summit,  in  Ohio. — 
Great  interest  had  been  felt  in  this  work  in  New  York,  Penn- 
svlvania  and  Ohie,  where  it  was  universally  considered  as  a 
work  of  great  national  importance.  The  applicants  had  been 
told  that  the  survey  would  be  made,  but  on  the  same  conditions 
as  those  he  had  mentioned,  respecting  the  other  case.  Enei- 
neers  had  been  dispatched,  but  an  order  from  the  president  had 
suspended  their  operations. 

Mr.  Jlnderson  said  that  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of 
this  statement  would  not  affect  the  propriety  of  passing  the  re- 
solution, since,  if  the  president  should  refuse  to  employ  the 
corps  of  engineers  under  the  act  of  1824,  the  individual  referred 
to  in  the  resolution  would,  of  course,  not  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Whittlesey  said  he  was  not  to  be  understood  as  opposing 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Burd  advocated  the  resolution  in  a  short  speech,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  wishes  that  the  resolution  could  be  so  extended 
as  to  include  all  the  relative  resources  of  the  different  states,  eo 
that  strangers  and  emigrants  might  have  some  guide  in  selecting 
where  to  locate  themselves. 

Mr.  Mercer  said  he  had  not  risen  to  oppose  the  resolution,  be- 
ing friendly  to  all  inquiries  of  this  character.  He  sustained  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Wickliffe,  as  to  the  nullification  of  the  law  for 
surveys,  and  stated  a  correspondence  between  himself  and  the 
war  department,  on  the  subject  of  assuming  the  reports  of  the 
committee  on  roads  and  canals,  when  not  contradicted  by  any 
legislation  of  the  house,  as  the  rule  which  was  to  guide  the  ope- 
rations of  the  department,  in  conducting  the  surveys. 

Mr.  Vinton  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the 
words  "under  the  act  of  1824,"  as  he  was  not  willing  that  the 
monev  which  that  law  had  destined  to  be  employed  in  surveys, 
should  be  diverted  to  a  different  use. 

Mr  Mercer  farther  explained  as  to  the  history  of  a  survey  or- 
dered In  the  neiahhorhood  of  Pittsburgh. . 

Mr  Hall  of  North  Carolina,  thinking  this  a  dangerous  initia- 
tion of  a  new  system  for  expending  the  public  money,  moved  tc 
lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  count. 
Mr.  Vinton's  amendment  was  then  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Jlrnold  moved  to  change  the  direction  of  the  resolution  to 
jhe  committee  on  roads  and  canals. 
This  was  negatived— and  the  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 
Friday,  Feb.  15.     Among  the  morning  business  of  this  day — 
Mr.  Speight,  from  the  joint  committee,  appointed  on  the  sub- 
ject, reported  the  following  resolution,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  members  be  appointed  on 
the  part  of  this  house,  to  join  a  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  senate,  to  wait  on  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  and 
to  notify  him  that  he  has  been  duly  elected  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  for  four  years,  commencing  with  the  4th  day  of  March 
next;  and  also  to  notify  Martin  Van  Bcren,  of  New  York, 
that  he  has  been  duly  elected  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 
for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March  next. 
The  said  resolution  was  read,  and  agreed  to  by  the  house. 
Several  bills  being  considered  and  variously  disposed  of— 
The  house  resumed  the  unfinished  business  of  yesterday,  being 
the  election  of  a  printer  to  the  house  for  the  next  congress — the 
same  tellers  as  yesterday  acting.    The  following  was  the  result 
of  the  several  ballotings: 

First.     Second.     Tldrd.  Fourth. 
For  Gales  &  Seaton,    -        -      91  94  93  99 

F.  P.  Blair,  -      90  91  90  94 

DuffGreen,   -        -        -        7  3  2  1 

C.  Raguet,     -        -        -        7  5  2 

Blanks,  -        -        -        4  3  2  2 

After  the  third  ballot- 
Mr.  Hall,  of  North  Carolina,  moved  a  resolution  postponing 
the  election  until  the  first  Thursday  in  the  next  session  of  con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Vinton  inquired  of  the  speaker,  if  such  a  resolution  was 
in  order,  under  the  law? 
The  speaker  replied  that  it  was  in  order. 
Mr.  Williams  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  stating 
that  the  postponement  was  inadmissible,  inasmuch  as  the  house 
was  acting  under  a  law  which  required  the  election  to  be  made 
at  the  present  session.  He,  however,  waived  his  motion  at  the 
request  of 

Mr.  Wayne,  who  said  that  the  house  was  now  executing  a  law, 
and  must  proceed  with  the  election  unless  the  law  be  repealed. 
To  postpone  the  election  until  the  next  session  would  violate 
the  law,  and  could  not  be  done  without  the  interposition  of  the 
joint  action  of  the  two  houses.  He  read  the  act  which  enjoined 
the  election  of  a  printer  at  the  close  of  every  congress;  and  hoped 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  would  withdraw  his  reso- 
lution. 
Mr.  Hall  then  withdrew  his  resolution. 

Mr.  Boone,  of  Indiana,  moved  to  postpone  the  election  to  the 
3d  day  of  March,  (the  last  day  of  the  session),  but  being  inform- 
ed that  the  3d  was  Sunday,  he  varied  his  motion  to  the  2d  day 
of  March,  and  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 
Mr.  Williams  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 
The  speaker  said  the  motion  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table, 
was  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  doubted  the  correctness  of  the  decision  of  the 
chair,  and  made  some  remarks  to  show  that  Mr.  Williams'1  mo- 
tion was  in  order. 
The  speaker  explained;  and 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  not  persisting  in  his  opposition  to  the  decision, 
The  question  was  taken  on  the  motion  to  postpone  the  elec- 
tion to  the  2d  of  March,  and  was  decided  in  the  negative,  as  fol- 
lows—yeas 92,  nays  101. 

YEAS— Messrs.  Anderson,  Angel,  Archer,  Barbour,  Beards- 
ley,  Bell,  Bergen,  Bethune.  James  Blair,  John  Blair,  Boon, 
Bouck,John  Brodhead,  John  C.  Brodhead,  Bucher,  Burd,Cam- 
breleng,  Chandler,  Chinn,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Clayton,  Connor, 
Cooper,  Crawford,  Dewart,  Doubleday,  Draper,  Findlay,  Ford, 
Gaither,  Gilmore,  Thomas  Hall,  William  Hall,  Harper,  Flavvcs, 
Hawkins,  Hoffman,  Horn,  Howard,  Hubbard,  Ihrie,  Isacks,  Jar- 
vis,  Jewett,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson,  J.  Johnson, 
Kavanagh,  Kennon,  Adam  King,  John  King,  Henry  King,  La- 
mar, Lansing,  Leavitt,  Lecompte,Lyon,  Mann,  Mardis,  Mason, 
McCarty,  Win.  McCoy,  Mclntire,  McKay,  Mitchell,  Muhlen- 
burg,  Nuckolls,  Picrson,  Plummer,  Polk,  E.  C.  Reed,  Roane, 
Sewell,  Aug.  H.  Khepperd,  Smith,  Soule,  Speight,  Standifcr, 
Stephens,  Francis  Thomas,  Phil'n  Thomas,  Whiley  Thompson, 
John  Thomson,  Ward,  Wardwell,  Wayne,  Weeks,  Wheeler, 
Camp.  P.  White,  Worthington— 92. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Adams,  R.  Allen,  II.  Allen,  Allison,  Arnold, 
Ashley,  Babcock,  Banks,  N.  Barber,  Barnwell,  Barringer,  Bar- 
stow,  I.  C.  Bates,  Bouldin,  Branch,  Briggs,  Burges,  Cahoon, 
Choate,  Collier,  L.  Condict,  S.  Condict, E.  Coke,  Bates  Cooke, 
Corwin,  Coulter,  Craig,  Crane,  Creighton,  Daniel,  Davenport,  J. 
Davis,  W.  R.  Davis,  Dearborn,  Denny,  Dickson,  Ellsworth,  G. 
Evans,  Joshua  Evans,  Edward  Everett,  Horace  Everett,  Felder, 
Fitzgerald,  Foster,  Gordon,  Griffin,  11.  Hall,  Heister,  Hodges, 
Hughe)-:,  Huntington,  Ingersoll,  Jenifer,  Kendall,  Kerr,  Letcher, 
Lewis,  Marshall,  Maxwell,  Rob't  McCoy,  MeDu.fie,  McKennan, 
Mercer,  Milligan,  Nelson,  Nevvnan,  Newton,  Patton,  Pearce, 
Pendleton,  Pitcher,  Potts,  Randolph,  J.  Reed,  Rencher,  Root, 
Raise!,  Semmes,  Wm.  B.  Shepara,  Slade,  Southard,  Spence, 
Slanberry,  Stewart,  Taylor,  Tompkins,  Tracv,  Vance,  Ver- 
planck,  Vinton,  Washington,  Watmoiigh,  Wilkin,  Elisha  Whir 
tlesey,  Frederick  Whittlesey,  Edward  D.  White,  Wickliffe, 
Wilde,  Williams,  Young    101. 


Mr.  Hau-es  then  moved  that  the  house  adjourn. 

Mr.  K.  Whittlesey  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were 
taken  and  stood— yeas  14,  nays  173. 

The  4th  balloting  then  took  place,  which  resulting  as  above 
stated,  Gales  &.  Seaton  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected  prin- 
ters to  the  house  of  representatives  for  the  ensuing  confess. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  transmitting  sundry  statements  from  the  treasu- 
ry department,  &c.  among  them  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  transmitting  the  annual  statements  concerning  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  during  the  year 
1832,  which  letter  and  statements  were  laid  on  the  table. 

And  then  the  house  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  11  o'clock. 

Saturday,  Feb.  16.  A  large  number  of  resolutions  concerning 
post  offices  and  post  roads,  and  other  minor  or  local  business, 
were  submitted. 

The  military  appropriation  bill— the  bill  for  fortifications,  and 
the  bill  for  the  more  perfect  defence  of  the  frontiers,  and  several 
.other  bills,  were  passed  through  a  committee  of  the  whole,  &e. 
but  there  seemed  much  indisposition  to  attend  to  business,  and 
it  was  hard  to  keep  a  quorum  together,  because  of  the  debate 
going  on  in  the  senate. 

Monday,  Feb.  18.  Among  the  petitions  and  memorials  pre- 
sented this  morning,  was  one  by  Mr.  Howard,  of  Maryland,  from 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company,  which  was  referred, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  H.  to  the  same  committee  of  the  whole  to 
which  was  referred  bill  No.  713,  which  proposes  a  loan  to  the 
city  of  Washington  of  250,000  dollars,  to  enable  it  to  pay  up  the 
instalments,  as  they  become  due,  upon  its  subscription  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company.  In 
proposing  this  reference,  Mr.  H.  said  that  he  disclaimed,  both 
for  himself  and  the  memorialists,  every  feeling  of  unkindness 
towards  the  city  of  Washington.  Neither  was  there  the  slightest 
disposition  to  interfere  in  the  local  concerns  of  any  part  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  for  fear  that  suoh  an  inference  might 
be  drawn  from  the  contents  and  reference  of  the  memorial,  he 
begged  leave  to  explain,  succinctly,  the  object  which  the  peti- 
tioners had  in  view,  and  their  reasons  for  presenting  themselves 
to  the  notice  of  the  house  at  all. 

It  is  well  known,  said  Mr.  II.  that  a  most  unfortunate  contro- 
versy had  existed  between  these  two  companies,  for  some  time 
past,  which  had  resulted  in  the  acknowledgment,  by  the  courts 
of  justice,  of  the  exclusive  right,  on  the  part  of  the  canal  com- 
pany, to  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac  river.  At  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  a  resolution  was  passed  express- 
ing their  wishes  that  the  canal  company  would  permit  the  rail 
road  company  to  ascend  the  river  to  Harper's  Ferry,  being  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles  from  the  point  where  the  rail  road  struck 
the  river.  A  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  canal 
company  was  called  to  consider  this  proposition,  which  resulted 
in  its  rejection.  At  the  present  session  of  the  legislature,  the 
governor,  in  transmitting  his  annual  message,  complained  of  this 
course,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  a  personal  in- 
spection of  the  ground,  with  a  view  of  satisfying  themselves  and 
the  legislature,  whether  there  was  or  was  not  room  for  the  con- 
venient accommodation  of  both  works  over  these  twelve  miles. 
The  committee  had  made  a  report  strongly  condemning  the  con- 
duct of  the  .in.  I  company,  a  single  paragraph  of  which  J\Ir.  11. 
begged  have  to  read.     It  was  as  follows: 

"By  this  disregard  of  the  expressed  wish  of  the  state,  by  using, 
to  oppress  and  destroy  the  interests  of  her  people,  powers  gene- 
rously granted  by  the  state,  aware  as  she  was,  that  their  benefi- 
cial results  would  chiefly  enlarge  and  enrich  communities  with- 
out her  borders,  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  which  they 
shrink  not  from  decidedly  expressing,  that  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal  company  has  no  claim  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  legislature  and  people  of  Maryland:  that  the  state  owes  it 
to  its  own  character,  and  to  the  interests  of  her  people,  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  privileges  granted  by  her;  and  that,  without 
seeking  to  recall  what  she  has  done,  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
duty,  did  she  not  now  set  bounds  to  tlje  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal  company:  and  use  all  the  means  in  her  power  to  teach 
that  company  and  all  other  corporations,  that  they  may  not  safe- 
ly defy  the  sovereign  authority." 

What  course  the  legislature  might  eventually  take;  whether 
they  would  adopt  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee, 
which  proposed  an  inquiry,  through  the  judiciary,  whether  a 
forfeiture  of  the  charter  would  not  soon  ensue;  and  which  pro- 
posed also  an  order  to  the  state  treasurer  to  withhold  the  pay- 
ment of  subsequent  instalments,  Mr.  II.  said,  neither  he  nor  the 
memorialists  could  tell.  But  as  the  matter  was  now  pending 
before  that  body,  and  as  the  committees  of  this  house  had  adopt- 
ed a  neutral  position  between  these  two  companies  in  the  re- 
ports hitherto  made  upon  the  subject,  all  that  the  menioiiali-ts 
prayed  for  was,  that  the  house  would  not  now,  by  air.  I 
lion,  depart  from  the  impartial  attitude  hitherto  assumed. 

There  was  only  one  fact,  Mr.  H.  said,  which  appeared  to  he  dis- 
puted, which  was  this:  when  the  proceedings  of  the  state  bad  been 
adopted,  it  was  supposed  that  the  location  of"  the  canal  was  close- 
to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  that  the  company  had  removed  it«  po 
sition  nearer  to  the  hills  after  the  desire  of  the  state  was  known, 
that  room  should  be  afforded  to  the  rail  road  to  pnss  along  by  its 
side.  The  directors  of  the  canal  allege  that  this  change  was 
adopted  prior  to  the  expression  of  anv  opinion  by  the  legislature 
of  Maryland;  the  difference  was  not' very  material  between  the 
original  adoption  of,  or  inflexible  perseverance  in.  a  plan  against 
which  the  state  had  placed  herself  in  vigorous  opposition. 
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Mr.  II.  said  that  lie  wished  to  repeat  that  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton was  not  considered  hy  the  memorialists  as  the  effective 
party  to  be  benefitted  by  the  proposed  legislation;  but  that  the 
canal  company  was  to  be  solely  kept  in  view;  and  all  that  was 
desired  in  the  memorial  as  respected  that  company  was  that  the 
government  would  continue  to  maintain  an  impartial  position; 
bo  that  the  great  interests  of  the  nation  might  be  ultimately  pro- 
moted by  an  encouragement  of  that  mode  of  communicating 
with  the  west,  which  experience  might  prove  to  be  most  likely 
to  conduce  to  the  general  good. 

The  memorial  was  then  referred  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  great  deal  of  other  morning  business  was  attended  to,  and 
several  private  bills  passed,  &c. 

Mr.  Verplanck  moved  to  suspend  the  special  order,  (for  the 
tariff  bill),  until  the  appropriation  bills  already  ordered  to  a  third 
reading  could  be  read.  But  the  motion  failed,  and  the  house 
proceeded  to  consider  the  tariff"  hill. 

The  question  being  on  Mr.  Drayton's  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill,  with  certain  instructions,  which  he  had  withdrawn,  and 
which  Mr.  Wayne  had  thereupon  renewed,  Mr.  Wayne,  (with 
the  assent  of  Mr.  Drayton,  who  was  absent  from  the  house  on 
account  of  indisposition),  withdrew  the  motion  to  recommit, 
together  with  the  instructions. 

Mr.  Dickson  moved  a  call  of  the  house;  and  the  house  was 
thereupon  called. 

Mr.  Cravford,  observing  that  there  was  no  hope  of  bringing 
the  bill  into  any  acceptable  form,  moved  that  it  be  laid  upon 

THE   TABLE. 

He  however  consented  to  withdraw  the  motion  on  request  of 

Mr.  BouUin,  who  expressed  his  desire  to  present  to  the  house 
the  draft  of  a  new  bill,  by  way  of  substitute,  and  as  a  measure  of 
compromise. 

Mr.  Jlrcher  remonstrated  against  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
being  renewed,  until  the  friends  of  the  bill  should  have  had  full 
opportunity  to  try  whether  it  could  not  be  put  into  a  shape  more 
palatable  to  the  house.  He  wished  to  know  whether  a  question 
could  not  be  taken  on  Mr.  Bouldin's  substitute,  before  all  the 
amendments  from  the  committee  of  the  whole  should  have  been 
gone  through? 

The  chair  replied  in  the  negative.     Whereupon, 

Mr.  Crawford  renewed  his  motion  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the 
table. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Polk  the  roll  was  called,  and  it  was 
found  that  191  members  were  present. 

The  question  was  then  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  decided 
as  follows:  yeas  84,  nays  108. 

So  the  house  refused  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  table. 

The  house  then  returned  to  the  amendments  to  the  bill  re- 
ported from  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

The  amendment  on  blankets,  which  had  been  proposed  by 
Mr.  White,  of  Nuw  York,  and  whiGh  graduates  the  duty  from 
30  down  to  20  per  cent,  (leaving  it  permanent  at  15  per  cent.) 
was  concurred  in  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows:  yeas  114,  navs 
68. 

The  amendment  which  goes  to  except  ready  made  clothing 
from  the  operation  of  this  bill  was  also  concurred  in — yeas  100, 
nays  75. 

The  question  next  came  up  on  the  amendment  which  retains 
carpets,  flannels,  bockings  and  baizes,  as  under  the  law  of  1832. 
This  was  concurred  in  without  a  count. 

The  amendment  which  makes  the  reduction  upon  cloths 
more  gradual  as  originally  reported,  and  fixes  it  at  35  percent, 
till  March,  1835,  and  so  down,  leaving  the  duty  permanent  at 
25  per  cent,  was  concurred  in  by  yeas  and  nays  as  follows:  yeas 
104,  nays  7«. 

A  proviso,  keeping  the  duty  on  ready-made  clothing  as  under 
the  law  of  1828,  was  concurred  in,  without  a  count. 

The  amendment,  striking  out  the  8th  and  9th  sections  of  the 
bill,  including  the  duties  on  cottons,  and  substituting  other  pro- 
visions fixing  the  duty  at  30  per  cent,  and  down  to  20  was  con- 
curred in. 

The  question  was  then  on  agreeing  to  insert  a  duty  of  two  cents 
per  pound  on  raw  cotton.  This  was  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows:  yeas  96,  nays  76. 

The  amendment  in  relation  to  cordage,  leaving  the  duty  at  2 
cents  on  tarred,  and  3  cents  on  unlarred  cordage  after  March, 
1831,  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  which  imposes  on  fossil  salt  a  duty  amount- 
ing to  one  third  of  the  duty  on  other  salt,  coming  up— 

Mr.  Jurvis,  of  Maine,  warmly  opposed  concurrence  in  it. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Maryland,  took  the  opposite  side. 

The  question  was  then  taken  and  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
as  follows:  yeas  89,  nays  86. 

The  house  then  adjourned  by  yeas  and  navs— yeas  92,  nays 
80. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  19.  Many  private  or  local  matters  being  attend- 
ed to — 

Mr.  Chandler,  of  Maine,  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
of  Saturday  on  the  subject  of  fossil  salt,  (on  which  the  bill,  as 
amended,  imposes  a  duty  equal  to  one-third  of  the  duty  on  other 
salt.) 

This  motion  introduced,  in  substance,  the  same  debate  which, 
has  repeatedly  taken  place  whenever  this  subject  lias  been  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Mass.  and  Mr.  Howard  advocated,  and  Messrs. 
Jarris,  Butir,  oPTenn.  Hoffman  and  Craig,  opposed  the  recon- 
sideration. 


The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  motion  negatived,  by 
yeas  and  nays,  as  follows:  yeas  82,  nays  93. 

So  the  house  refused  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  Taylor  then  moved  to  reconsider  the  concurrence  of  the 
house  in  the  amendment  laying  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  on 
raw  cotton,  as  gentlemen  from  the  south  had  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table;  but  with- 
drew his  motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  Isacks,  who  opposed  the  reconsideration. 

.Mr.  McDuffie  advocated  tin;  reconsideration,  thinking  the  duty 
of  2  cents  too  high  for  a  revenue  duty,  and  despising  and  dis- 
claiming it  as  a  duty  for  protection. 

Messrs.  Wayne,  Cambrcleng,  Vinton,  Barringer,  E.  Everett, 
T.  II.  Hall,  Blair,  of  South  Carolina,  Burd,  Thomas,  of  Lou. 
Davis,  of  Mass.  Wilde  and  Wayne,  continued  to  debate  the  sub- 
ject till  past  three  o'clock;  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Dickerson, 
the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  20.  After  debate,  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
modifying,  by  a  special  bill,  so  much  of  the  tariff*  act  of  the  14th 
of  July  last  as  relates  to  the  charging  of  duty  on  imported  iron 
ware,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  particular  raw  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

Mr.  Verplanck,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  re- 
ported "a  bill  granting  further  relief  to  certain  insurance  com- 
panies of  the  city  of  New  York;"  which  was  read  the  first  and 
second  time,  and  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

[This  bill  is  supplementary  to  one  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
congress,  for  the  payment  of  the  large  damages  recovered  against 
the  officers  of  government  in  the  famous  tea  cases.  The  present 
bill  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  costs,  counsel  fees  and  other 
charges,  to  a  large  amount,  attending  the  long  litigation  of  those 
suits.] 

A  bill  was  reported  by  the  committee  on  the  public  lands,  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  war,  further  to  pre- 
vent the  unauthorised  occupation  of  lands  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  (the  particular  case  now  in  view  being  the  lead  mines 
west  of  the  Mississippi),  which  bill,  being  strongly  opposed  by 
Mr.  Duncan,  arid  supported  by  Mr.  Wickliffe,  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 

After  other  business,  the  house  proceeded  to  the  orders  of  the 
day,  and  took  up  the  tariff  bill. 

The  question  pending  was  on  the  reconsideration  of  the  duty 
of  two  cents  a  pound  on  raw  cotton. 

The  debate  on  this  question  was  resumed  and  continued  some 
time  by  Messrs.  Spcinht,  Blair,  of  South  Carolina,  Wickliffe  and 
Clay;  when  Mr.  Wickliffe  moved  to  lay  the  motion  for  reconsi- 
deration on  the  table,  which  was  decided  by  yeas  and  nays  in 
the  negative — yeas  72,  nays  105.  The  debate  was  then  renewed 
on  the  question  of  reconsideration,  and  continued  with  animation 
until  near  3  o'clock — Messrs.  Vinton,  Barringer,  H.  E-erett, 
Clay,  Cambreleng,  E.  Everett,  Davis,  of  Mass.  Stewart  and  Bul- 
lard,  participating  therein.  The  question  being  at  length  taken, 
the  reconsideration  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  by  yeas  and 
nays— 91  to  77. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  duty  of  2  cents  a 
pound  on  raw  cotton,  and  insert  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem; but,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Isacks,  who  was  opposed  to 
so  low  a  duty,  varied  his  motion  to  20  per  cent. 

On  this  proposition  also  an  animated  debate  took  place,  in 
which  Messrs.  Jlrnold,  McDuffie,  Davis,  of  Mass.  Taylor,  E. 
Everett,  Wickliffe,  Clay,  Reed,  of  Mass.  Jidams,  Bates,  of  Mass. 
and  Coke,  took  part;  and  the  question  being  taken,  the  motion 
was  negatived — yeas  59,  nays  103. 

Mr.  McDuffie  then  moved,  instead  of  the  proposed  specific  du- 
ty of  2  cents,  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  which  was  decided  in  the 
negative — visas  71,  nays  87. 

Tbe  question  then  recurred  on  concurring  with  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  in  inserting  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  foreign 
cotton-wool,  and  was  decided  in  the  negative,  as  follows:  yeas 
80,  nays  81. 

So  the  house  refused  to  concur  in  the  amendment  imposing  a 
duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  cotton;  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Feb.  21.  Mr.  Warren  R.  Davis  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table  (as  required 
by  rule)  for  one  day: 

"Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  communicate  to  this  house  whatever  evidence  he 
may  have  received,  that  authorised  the  belief  that  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  South  Carolina,  or  any  portion  of  them,  had 
at  any  time  meditated  or  intended  to  seize  the  forts  or  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States."  » 

Many  local  or  private  bills  were  attended  to.     After  which— 

Mr.  Bell  asked  that  the  bill  from  the  senate,  to  enforce  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  now  on  the  speaker's  table,  be  order- 
ed to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  members. 

Mr.  Wild*  objecting,  and  the  orders  of  the  day  being  called, 

Mr.  Bell  moved  to  suspend  the  orders  of  the  day,  to  allow  him 
to  make  the  motion  he  had  indicated. 

Mr.  Lamar  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Huntington,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  Mr.  Sutherland,  Mr.  Wilde, 
Mr.  Wayne  and  Mr.  Clayton,  addressed  the  chair  on  the  ques- 
tions which  arose  relating  to  the  order  of  business. 

The  question  of  suspending  the  orders  of  the  day,  in  order  to 
consider  the  bill  from  the  senate,  was  then  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays— yeas  115,  nays  63.  The  required  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  not  having  sustained  the  motion,  the  house 
refused  to  suspend  the  rule. 
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Mr.  Bell  then  asked  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  house  to 
have  the  bill  printed. 

Objections  being  made,  however.  Mr.  Speight  moved  to  post- 
pone the  special  order  (which  is  Mr.  VerjtUmck'a  tariff  bill,) 
until  to-niorrow. 

This  motion  gave  ri.se  to  a  debate  of  great  earnestness  and 
animation. 

Mr.  IVickliJfc.  warmly  opposed  it,  as  tantamount  to  a  motion 
to  set  aside  the  consideration  of  the  tariff  bill  during  the  rest  ot 
the  session. 

Mr.  Sjieigid  disclaimed  having  any  such  object  in  view;  he 
only  wanted  to  allow  the  senate's  bill  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Hiildijje  insisted  that  if  the  other  bill  should  once  be-_ 
reached,  either  at  its  first,  second,  or  third  reading,  the  tariff 
bill  was  gone.  Mr.  W.  spoke  with  great  earnestness  and  emo- 
tion, and  was  repeatedly  called  to  order  for  speaking  on  matters 
not  now  before  tiie  house. 

Mr.  Speight,  alter  expressing  his  faith  on  the  oppressive  and 
Unconstitutional  character  of  the  tariff,  withdrew  his  motion  to 
postpone. 

The  motion  was  instantly  renewed  by  Mr.  Irvin,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wayne  demanded  the  previous  question. 

The  chair  decided  that  motion  not  to  apply. 

Mr.  Irvin  remarked  on  the  high  tone  of  Mr.  Wickliffe's  re- 
marks, which  he  said  would  never  have  any  effect  upon  his  ac- 
tion in  that  houed. 

Mr.  Daniel  obtained  the  floor,  and  professed  himself  now  to 
be  satisfied  that  many  of  those  who  professed  to  be  Iriendly  to 
the  bill  to  reduce  the  tariff,  never  had  in  reality  desired  that  it 
should  pass.  Mr.  1).  remonstrated  very  earnestly,  and  much  at 
length,  against  the  postponement,  and  was  repeatedly  called  to 
order  for  the  latitude  Of  his  remarks. 

Messrs.  Poster,  Irvin,  Arnold,  Ellsworth,  Dickson,  JVayne, 
Clay,  Cambreleng,  Bell,  Bouldin,  Thompson,  of  Georgia,  Suther- 
land, Jlrcher,  Clayton  and  Jsacfcs,  briefly  delivered  their  opi- 
nions. Finally,  the  house,  99  to  86  refused  to  postpone  the  spe- 
cial orders,  and  took  up  the  tariff  bill. 

The  amendment  concerning  olive  oil,  was  not  agreed  to — but 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Reed,  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon  was 
laid  upon  linseed,  heinpseed,  rapeseed,  and  olive  oil.  This 
amendment  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Reed,  Huntington,  Dear- 
born and  Pendleton,  and  opposed  by  Messrs.  Craig  and  Cambre- 
leng. 

The  next  amendment  was  to  strike  out  the  duty  of  one  cent 
per  pound  on  coffee— agreed  to,  yeas  117,  nays  57;  and  the 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  duty  on  teas  was  also  agreed  to — 
108  to  63. 

[The  house  was  in  session  at  a  late  hour  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, several  motions  to  adjourn  having  been  negatived] 

The  following  were  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill  to  refund  to 
the  heirs  of  Matthew  Lyon  the  amount  of  a  fine  levied  on  him 
under  the  sedition  law,  when  the  bill  was  passed,  on  the  12th 
instant. 

YEAS — Messrs.  Anderson,  Angel,  Ashley,  Banks,  John  S. 
Barbour, Barnwell,  James  Bates,  Beardsley,  Bell,  Bethune,  John 
Blair,  Boon,  Bouck,  Rouldin,  John  Brodhead,  Bucher,  Burd, 
Cambreleng,  Carson,  Chinn,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Coke,  Conner, 
Daniel,  Davenport,  Denny,  Doubleday,  Findlav,  Fitzgerald, 
Ford,  Cordon,  Griffin,  Thos.  H.  Hall,  Harper,  Holland,  Horn, 
Hubbard,  Ingersoll,  Jarvis,  R.M.  Johnson,  Kavanagh,  Kcnnon, 
J.  King,  Lamar,  Lansing,  Leavitt,  Lecoinpte,  Mann,  Mason, 
McCarty,  II.  McCoy,  McKay,  Muhlenberg,  Nevvnan,  Nuckolls, 
Patton,Pierson,  Pitcher,  Plummet,  Polk,  Re neher, Roane,  Boyle, 
Standifer,  Stephens,  Sutherland,  P.  Thomas,  Wiley  Thompson, 
J.  Thomson,  Verplanck,  Washington,  Weeks,  Wheeler,  Camp. 
P.  White,  Wickhffe,  Worthington— 77. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Adams,  Heman  Allen,  Allison,  Archer,  Ar- 
nold, Babcoek,  Barstow,  Isaac  C.  Bates,  James  Blair,  Cahoon, 
Chandler,  Collier,  Silas  Condict,  B.  Cooke,  Cooper,  Coulter, 
Craig,  Crane,  Crawford,  John  Davis,  Dayan,  Dewart,  Draper, 
Ellsworth,  Edward  Everett,  Grennell,  Hawkins,  Heister,  Hoff- 
man, Hughes,  [brie,  Irvin,  Jevvett,  J.  Johnson,  Mardis,  William 
McCoy,  McKennan,  Milligan,  Pearce,  Potts,  Randolph,  Edward 
C.  Reed,  Russell,  Semmes,  A.  H.  Shepperd,  Southard,  Spence, 
Storrs,  Taylor,  Tracv,  Vinton,  Wilkin,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  F. 
Whittlesey,  Edward  b.  White,  Young— 56. 
— .►»©  ( 


LEGISLATURE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  following  resolution  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay's  land  bill,  passed 
the  house  of  representatives  of  this  state  on  Tuesday,  the  12th 
inst.  by  a  vote  of  75  to  3. 

Resolution  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
Ik  lands  of  the   United  States. 

Whereas,  the  period  is  fast  approaching,  when,  by  means  of 
the  revenue!  arising  from  bank  stork,  tin'  duties  on  imports,  and 
the  public  lands,  the  national  debt  will  be  extinguished,  and 
there  will  be  a  surplus  in  the  national  tieasury  after  defraying 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  government. 

And  whereas  the  United  States  acquired  their  title  to,  and  ju- 
risdiction over  the  public  lands,  by  the  cessions  of  several  of  the 
states  made  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  union,  and  by  pur- 
chase out  of  the  funds  of  the  general  government;  and  the  said 
lands  thus  acquired  form  a  part  of  the  national  stock,  and  fur- 
nish an  important  branch  of  the  public  revenues  applicable  to 
the  relief  of  the  public  burdens. 


And  whereas,  on  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt  of  tl 
United  States,  the  revenues  drawn  from  the  sale  of  the  publ 
lands  will  be  no  longer  required  lor  the  purposes  of  the  gener 
government,  and  it  is  right  and  proper  that  they  should  be  di 
tributed  among  the  several  states  to  which  the  lands  belong  i 
the  common  property! 

And  vherer.s,  it  lias  been  the  anxious  wish  of  the  governme 
of  this  commonwealth  to  provide  a  fund  for  carrying  into  effe 
a  general  system  of  education,  by  which  our  youth  could  be  ii 
structed  in  such  manner  as  would  tend  to  "elevate  the  nior 
character  of  the  rising  generation  by  diffusing  more  extensive 
the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and  thus  perpetuate  the  blessings 
be  derived  from  our  happy  system  of  government: 

And  u-hcreas,  the  people  of  this  state,  with  the  view  of  dev 
loping  her  resources,  promoting  the  mutual  advantage  pf  her  i 
habitants,  and  bringing  into  closer  communion  the  interes 
which  should  always  bind  the  citizens  of  a  free  state,  have  e 
tered  into  an  extensive  system  of  internal  improvements,  at 
expense  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  prevent,  at  present,  any  s 
propriation  from  the  public  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  a  gene 
system  of  education:  And  as  the  manner  oi  the  future  dispo 
lion  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
the  sale  of  them,  involves  a  question  of  property  in  the  sta 
and  a  measure  of  state  policy,  an  expression  of  the  opinion 
the  legislature  on  the  subject,  is  strictly  within  the  sphere  of 
duty,  and  called  for  by  the  occasion.    Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
gislature,  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  acquired  by  t 
common  blood  and  the  common  treasure  of  the  country,  havt 
right  accrued,  and  ought  to  continue  to  accrue,  to  the  comm 
benefit  of  the  states  of  the  union;  that  the  revenues  deri\ 
from  the  sales  of  those  lands,  being  no  longer  required  for  t 
payment  of  the  public  debt,  ought  to  be  distributed  among  ' 
several  states  of  the  union;  and  that  any  proper  measure  for  I 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  se 
rat  states  in  such  manner  as  that  this  commonwealth  may 
reive  her  proportion  into  the  treasury  of  the  state,  will  reee 
the  cordial  approbation  of  the  people  of  this  state. 

LOUISVILLE    AN!)    PORTLAND    CANAL. 

The  following  joint  resolution  has  passed  both  branches 
the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania: 
Resolution  relative  to  the  free  use  of  the  Louisville  and  Portl 
canal. 

Whereas,  the  navigation  of  the  river  Ohio  is  of  great  imp< 
ance  to  the  people  of.  Pennsylvania;  and  every  propositior 
improve  it  should  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  tl 
representatives:  And  whereas,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylva 
have  learned  that  a  bill  has  been  reported  in  the  senate  of 
United  Staies  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  general  govc 
merit  to  open  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  in  the  stati 
Kentucky,  and  render  the  same  free  for  the  passage  of  be 
and  other  craft  that  may  ascend  or  descend  said  river:  ., 
whereas,  if  this  purpose  should  be  effected,  a  great  diffici 
that  now  exists  in  the  navigation  of  the  said  river  would  be 
viated,  and  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  this  state  concer 
in  the  western  trade  would  be  thereby  greatly  promoted,  i 
tie  ■    .,  :ral  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  advanced.     Tin 

Resolved,  f,c.  That  the  senators  and  representatives  in  c 
gress  from  this  state  be  requested  to  use  their  best  exertion 
obtain  the  passage  of  a  law  to  enable  the  general  governmen 
open  and  render  free,  for  the  passage  of  boats  and  other  ci 
the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal. 

"SOVEREIGN  STATES." 
Relations  between  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 

FROM  THE  RICHMOND  ENQUIRER,  FEB.  14. 

The  following  message  from  the  governor,  and  the  accon 
nying  correspondence  from  Mr.  Leigh,  were  yesterday  conn 
nicated  to  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly.  It  is  said, 
the  convention  of  South  Carolina  will  he  summoned  to  met 
Columbia,  early  in  the  month  of  March.  Jt  will  be  seen  f 
the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  delegates  yesterday,  that  t 
have  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  Mr.  L.  to  remain  until 
meeting  of  the  convention,  or  as  long  thereafter  as  he  may  di 
necessary: 

Executive  department ,  February  13th,  183 

Sir — Enclosed  you  will   receive  a  communication  addrei 

to  the  bouse  of  delegates,  which  you  will  please  lav  before  tb 

Respectfully,  JOHN   FLOY1 

To  the  hon.  speaker,  Ijfc. 


Executive  department,  February  12th,  183 
To  the  senate  and  house  of  delegates: 

I  have  received  from  the  hon.  B.  W.  Leigh,  our  eoinrnissic 
near  the  government  of  South  Carolina,  copies  of  a  corresr 
deuce  which  has  been  conducted  between  him  and  the  cor 
tuted  authorities  of  that  commonwealth. 

You  also  have  herewith  enclosed,  extracts  from  the  comi 
sioner's  communication  to  me,  from  which  it  will  be  percei 
further  instructions  on  the  subject  of  his  mission  may  not  be 
neces-arv.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  every  lover  of  li 
ty  and  peace,  to  perceive  that  the  authorities  of  that  state,  g 
ed  by  an  enlightened  patriotism,  seek  only  to  protect  themse 
from  aggression,  in  case  the  military  and  naval  power  now  < 
eentrated  in  their  harbor  should  be  precipitated  upon  them. 
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The  respectful  consideration  which  the  resolutions  of  the  ge- 
neral assembly  have  received  from  South  Carolina,  authorise*  a 
hope,  that  the  federal  government,  whom  you  also  addressed, 
will  not  disregard  your  friendly  suggestions,  and  will  cease  to 
threaten  that  government  with  military  coercion,  which  can  only 
terminate  in  disaster  to  our  country.  It  would  seem  manifest, 
that  a  repeal  of  th«  oppressive  tariff  by  congress,  or  its  reduction 
to  the  revenue  standard,  fully  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  all  that  is  necessary  to  restore  harmony  and  confidence 
to  the  country,  and  take  from  the  authorities  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment all  pretext  for  military  force. 

It  is  probable  the  convention  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
will  assemble  at  a  convenient  period,  which  will  indicate  the 
propriety  of  instructing  our  commissioner  to  remain  near  that 
government,  as  long  as  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  object  of  hi*  mission.  JOHN  FLOYD. 

Mr.  Leigh  to  governor  Floyd. 

Charleston,  February  6th,  1833. 

Sir— I  arrived  here  late  on  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  3d  inst. 
and  the  next  morning  waited  on  the  governor  of  South  Carolina, 
to  communicate  to  him  the  resolutions  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Virginia  of  the  26th  January,  on  the  subject  of  federal  rela- 
tions, and  to  ascertain  from  him  the  proper  manner  of  submit- 
ting to  the  competent  authorities  of  South  Carolina  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  general  assembly,  and  especially  the  request  therein 
contained,  that  the  ordinance  of  the  late  convention  of  that  state, 
entitled  "an  ordinance  to  nullify  certain  acts  of  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  laying  duties  and  im- 
ports on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities, "  shall  be  re- 
scinded, or  at  least  its  operation  suspended,  until  the  close  of 
the  first  session  of  the  next  congress,  in  consequence  of  the 
information  derived  from  governor  Hayne,  at  this  interview,  I 
yesterday  addressed  to  him  the  letter  of  which  a  copy  is  here- 
with enclosed,  (No.  1),  and  was  this  morning  honored  with  an 
answer  from  the  governor,  enclosing  a  letter  to  him  from  the 
president  of  the  convention  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  of 
which  copies  are  also  enclosed  (numbers  2  and  3).  You  will,  I 
doubt  not,  think  it  proper  to  lay  these  papers  immediately  before 
the  two  houses  of  assembly.  The  convention  of  South  Carolina 
will,  in  a  very  few  days,  be  called  by  the  president  thereof  to 
reassemble,  in  order  that  the  resolutions  and  request  of  the 
general  assembly  of  Virginia,  may  be  submitted  to  its  considera- 
tion, and  that  that  body  may  determine  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  the  request  of  the  general  assembly  shall  be  complied 
with.  But,  considerations  of  convenience  will  necessarily  post- 
pone the  meeting  of  the  convention  until  about  the  2d  Monday 
in  March.  I  pray  you  to  ascertain  from  the  general  assembly, 
in  the  manner  you  may  think  best,  whether  it  will  be  its  plea- 
sure, that  I  shall  remain  here,  and  attend  the  session  of  the  con- 
vention; as  to  which,  I  hope  it  will  give  me  its  instructions,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  sense  of  public  utility,  without  regard  to  my 
personal  convenience.  I  shall  certainly  prolong  my  stay  in  thi= 
state  until  I  receive  an  answer  from  you,  employed  in  promot- 
ing, by  all  proper  means  in  my  power,  the  purpose  for  which  I 
was  sent  hither. 

It  is  proper  I  should  say,  that  the  determination  to  reassemble 
the  convention  of  this  state,  is  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the 
sense  entertained  by  the  governor,  and  by  the  president  of  this 
convention,  of  what  id  due  to  the  friendly  intercession  dfVirgi- 


No.  I. 
Charleston,  February  5th,  1833. 

Sir — When  I  had  the  honor  yesterday,  of  laying  before  your 
excellency  the  resolutions  of  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  of 
the  26th  January  last,  and  called  your  attention  particularly  to 
the  resolution  of  the  general  assembly,  in  the  name  and  on  "be- 
half of  the  people  of  Virginia,  that  the  competent  authorities  of 
South  Carolina  be,  and  are  hereby,  earnestly  and  respectfully 
requested  and  entreated,  to  rescind  the  ordinance  of  the  state 
convention  of  that  stale,  entitled  "an  ordinance  to  nullify  cer- 
tain acts  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  puiporting'to  be 
laws  laying  duties  and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
commodities,"  or  at  least  to  suspend  its  operation  until  the  close 
of  the  first  session  of  the  next  congress,  you  informed  me,  that 
the  only  authority  competent  to  comply  with  that  request,  or 
even  to  consider  it,  is  the  convention  of  the  people  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, which  made  the  ordinance,  and  that  the  power  of  reas- 
sembling the  convention  is  vested  in  the  president  of  that  body. 

I  have  now,  therefore,  to  request  your  excellency  to  commu- 
nicate the  resolutions  of  the  general  assemblv  of  Virginia,  and 
this  letter  also,  to  the  president  of  the  convention;  confidently 
hoping,  that  that  officer  will  not  refuse  or  hesitate  to  reassemble 
the  convention,  in  order  that  the  resolutions  of  the  general  as- 
sembly may  be  submitted  to  it,  and  that  the  convention  may 
consider  whether,  and  how  far,  the  earnest  and  respectful  re- 
quest and  entreaty  of  the  general  assembly  shall  and  out-lit  to  be 
complied  with.    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

B.  W.  LEIGH 
.  To  his  excellency  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  gov.  of  S.  Carolina. 

No.  II. 

Governor  Hayne  to  Mr.  Leigh. 
Executive  department,  Charleston,  5th  February,  1833. 
.   "IR — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  yoar  letter  of  the  5th 
instant,  and  in  compliance  with  the  request  therein  contained, 


our  ordinance  until  after  "the  adjournment  of  the  present 
grass.     The  propriety  of  a  still  further  suspension,  can  ofct 


communicated  its  contents,  together  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
legislature  ol  Virginia, of  w  hich  you  are  the  bearer,  to  gen.  James 
Hamilton,  jr.  the  president  of  the  convention:  I  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  enclosing  you  his  answer,  by  which  you  will  per- 
ceive, that,  in  compliance  with  the  request  conveyed  through 
you,  he  will  promptly  reassemble  the  convention,  to  whom  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia  will  be  submit- 
ted, and  by  whom  they  will  doubtless  receive  the  most  friendly 
and  respectful  consideration.  In  giving  you  this  information,  it 
is  due  to  the  interest  manifested  by  Virginia,  in  the  existing  con- 
troversy between  South  Carolina  and  the  federal  government, 
to  state,  that  as  soon  as  it  came  to  be  understood  that  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia  had  taken  up  the  subject  in  a  spirit  of  friendly 
interposition, and  that  a  bill  for  the  modification  of  the  tariff  was 
actually  before  congress,  it  was  determined,  by  the  common  con- 
scut  of  our  fellow  citizens,  that  no  case  should   be  made  under 

con- 
course 
only  be  determined  by  the  convention  itself.  With  regard  to 
the  solicitude  expressed  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  that  there 
should  be  "no  appeal-  to  force- ,  on  "the  part  of  either  the  general 
government  or  of  the  government  of  South  Carolina  in  the  con- 
troversy now  unhappily  existing  between  them,*'  arid  that  "the 
general  government  and  the  government  of  South  Carolina,  and 
all  persons  acting  under  the  authority  of  either,  should  carefully 
abstain  from  any  and  all  nets  whatever,  which  may  be  calculat- 
ed to  distui  b  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  or  endanger  the  ex- 
istence of  the  union;"  it  is  proper  that  1  should  distinctly  and 
emphatically  state,  that  no  design  now  exists,  or  ever  has  exist- 
ed, on  the  part  of  the  government  of  South  Carolina,  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  people,  to  "appeal  to  force,"  unless  that  measure 
should  be  rendered  indispensable  in  repelling  unlawful  violence. 

I  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  and  through  you  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  our  other  sister  states,  that  ho  acts  have  been  done, 
or  are  contemplated  by  South  Carolina,  her  constituted  authori- 
ties or  citizens,  in  reference  to  the  present  crisis,  but  such  as 
arc  deemed  measures  of  precaution.  Her  preparations  are  alto- 
gether defensive  in  their  character,  and  notwithstanding  the 
concentration  of  large  naval  and  military  forces  in  this  harbor, 
and  the  adoption  of  other  measures  on  the  part  of  the  general 
government,  which  may  be  considered  as  of  a  character  threat- 
ening the  peace  and  endangering  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of 
the  state,  we  shall  continue  to  exercise  the  utmost  possible  for- 
bearance, acting  strictly  on  the  defensive,  firmly  resolved  to 
commit  no  act  of  violence,  but  prepared  as  far  as  our  means  may 
extend,  to  resist  aggression.  Nothing,  you  may  be  assured, 
would  give  me  personally,  and  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
more  satisfaction  than  that  the  existing  controversy  should  be 
happily  adjusted,  on  just  and  liberal  terms;  and  1  beg  you  to  be 
assured,  that  nothing  can  be  further  from  our  desire,  than  to  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  the  country  or  endanger  the  existence  of 
the  union. 

Accept,  sir,  for  yourself,  the  assurance  of  the  high  considera- 
tion of  yours,  respectfully  and  truly, 

(Signed)  ROBERT.  Y.  HAYNE. 

To  the  hon.  I3~.  IV.  Leigh. 

No.  III. 

Gen.  Hamilton  to  gov.  Hayne. 

Charleston.,  February  6,  1833. 
.  Sir — I  do  myself  the  honor  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  full,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  communication  you 
have  received  from  Benjamin  Watkiu's  Leigh,  esq.  commission- 
er from  the  state  of  Virginia,  covering  certain  resolutions  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  that  state,  which  that  gentleman  hat  been 
deputed  to  convey  to  the  executive  of  the  state. 

In  reply  to  the  reference  which  you  have  made  to  me,  as  pre- 
sident of  the  convention  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  conse- 
quent on  the  application  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman  for  the 
meeting  of  that  body,  I  beg  leave  to  communicate  to  him,  through 
your  excellency,  that,  appreciating  very  highly  the  kind  disposi- 
tion, and  the  patriotic  solicitude,  which  have  induced  the  highly 
respectable  commonwealth  which  he  represents,  to  interpose 
her  friendly  and  mediatorial  offices  in  the  unhappy  controversy 
subsisting  between  the  federal  government  arid  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  I  should  do  great  injustice  to  those  dispositions  on  her 
part,  and  I  am  quite  sure,  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  if  I  did  not  promptly  comply  with  hi*  wishes  in  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  call. 

You  are  therefore  authorised  to  say  to  Mr.  Leigh,  that  the  con- 
vention will  be  assembled  with  as  much  despatch  as  may  be 
compatible  with  the  public  convenience,  and  with  a  due  regard 
to  those  circumstances  which  best  promise  a  full  consideration 
and  final  decision  on  the  proposition  of  which  he  is  the  bearer. 
•  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  distinguished  consideration 
and  esteem,  your  excellence's  obedient  servant. 

JAMES  HAMILTON,  Jr.  president 
of  the  convention  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 

His  excellency  Robert  Y.  Hayne. 

&jr=Ccrtain  persons  whose  names  have  not  been  given  to  the 
public,  got  up  a  memorial  at  New  York,  praying  that  the  "exist- 
ing tarifflaws  may,  with  all  convenient  despatch,  be  so  modified 
and  revised,"  as  to  bring  them  down  to  a  mere  revenue  system. 
A  copy  of  this  memorial  was  sent  to  the  governor  of  South  Ca- 
rolinaj  and  the  extraordinary  reply  attached  was  returned.  It  is 
extraordinary,  because  of  the  fact  stated— that  the  ordinance  of 
the  sovereign  state  of  South  Carolina— the  supreme  law  of  the 
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land — tlie  act  by  which  the  state  was  made  to  stand  upon  her 
reserved  rights,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth  and  so  Ibrth,  have  been 
nullified  by  a  town  meeting  held  in  the  circus  at  Charleston!  This 
is  a  tine  specimen  of  "ground  and  lofty  tumbling." 

We  heartily  rejoice  that  the  ordinance  has  been  suspended — 
but  the  manner  of  its  suspension,  considering  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  thundered  into  existence,  is extraordinary,  in- 
deed. 

Charleston,  January  30,  1833. 

Sir — Your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  covering  a  sketch  of  a 
proposed  memorial  to  congress  by  the  merchants. of  New  York, 
has  been  duly  received,  and  1  am  directed  by  the  governor  to 
say  to  you  that,  could  the  tariff  be  reduced  to  the  revenue  stand- 
ard, as  proposed  by  the  memorialists,  all  existing  difficulties 
would  be  removed.  The  governor,  highly  appreciating  the  very 
liberal  and  patriotic  sentiments  you  have  individually  expressed, 
has  directed  me  to  assure  you  that  the  suspension  of  all  further 
action  on  the  part  of  .South  Carolina  on  this  subject,  until  alter 
the  adjournment  of  the  present  congress,  has  already  been  se- 
cured by  the  unanimous  adoption,  by  a  large  meeting  of  citizens 
here,  of  a  resolution  not  to  raise  any  question  on  this  subject, 
until  that  period;  and  our  fellow  citizens  of  New  York  may  be 
assured  that  South  Carolina  will  continue  to  act  with  the  utmost 
forbearance,  consistent  with  a  determination  to  defend  herself, 
should  violence  be  resorted  to  against  her. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  LADSON  GREGOR1E,  acting  secretary. 

MILITARY  ORDERS. 

MESSAGE    FROM   THE    PRESIDEUT   OF   THE   UNITED    STATES, 

Transmitting,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  senate,  the 
orders  given  to  the  land  and  naval  forces  at  Charleston. 

Washington,  Feb.  12th,  1833. 
To  the  senate: 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  senate,  requesting 
the  president  of  the  United  States  to  lay  before  it  "copies  of  the 
orders  which  have  been  given  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
military  forces  assembled  in  and  near  to  the  city  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  and  also  copies  of  the  orders  which  have  been 
given  to  the  commander  of  the  naval  forces  assembled  in  the 
harbor  of  Charleston;  particularly  such  orders,  if  any  such  have 
been  given,  to  resist  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  within  the  limits  of  said  state." 

I  transmit  herewith  papers  numbered  from  one  to  seventeen, 
inclusive;  embracing  the  orders  which  have  been  given  to  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  assembled  in 
and  near  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  state 
of  South  Carolina;  and  which  relate  to  the  military  operations 
in  that  quarter,  no  order  has  at  any  time  been  given,  in  any 
manner  inconsistent  therewith.  There  is  a  part,  however,  of 
the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  war,  dated  December  3d,  1832, 
omitted,  which,  being  conditional  in  its  character,  and  not  relat- 
ing to  the  operations  of  the  troops,  it  is  deemed  improper  in  the 
present  state  of  the  service  to  communicate. 

No  order  has  at  anytime  been  given  "to  resist  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  within  the  chartered 
limits  of  said  state."  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

[confidential.] 

Navy  department,  December  12th,  1832. 
Sir:  The  Experiment  and  Natchez,  will  both  sail  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, and  touch  at  the  port  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

You  can  take  passage  in  either  to  your  station,  and  will,  when 
necessary,  after  perusing  the  instructions  given  to  their  com- 
manders, issue  any  orders  to  either  within  the  tenor  of  those  in- 
structions, which  your  skill  and  experience  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

I  wish  you,  before  they  sail,  to  give  every  caution  and  advice 
to  them  as  to  their  passage— at  this  inclement  season— and  to 
see  that  they  have  on  board  suitable  charts,  chronometers,  &c. 
for  the  voyage. 

You  are  requested  to  furnish  me,  with  a  particular  report, 
from  time  to  time,  of  all  your  proceedings,  while  commander  of 
the  station  at.  Charleston",  South  Carolina. 

1  am,  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

DEVI  WOODBURY. 
Com.  Jesse  I).  Elliott,  commanding  naval  station,  Charleston,  8. 
Carolina,  at  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

[confidential.] 

Navy  department,  Dec.  ttth,  183-2. 

Sir:  Yon  are  directed,  whenever  ready  again  for  sea,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  port  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  carry  out  as 
passenger  there,  commodore  Jesse  D.  Elliott,  the  commander 
of  that  station. 

You  will  remain  there  till  further  orders  from  the  department 
— taking  special  care  to  give  to  all  our  citizens  and  navigation  in 
that  neighborhood  all  needful  protection,  in  their  accustomed 
lawful  pursuits. 

In  the  present  inflamed  condition  of  the  public  mind,  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  community  there,  you  will  use  scrupulous  caution  to 
give  no  just  occasion  for  offence,  and  will  enjoin  on  your  offi- 
cers and  crew  the  utmost  moderation  and  forbearance  in  their 
deportment,  consistent  with  their  duty  to  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion. 

Your  acts  will  be  confined  entirely  to  the  defensive— giving 
relief  to  those  in  distress,  and  to  those  under  attacks  from  ille- 
gal force — and  will  exercise  the  greatest  vigilance  to  co-operate 


with  the  commander  of  the  forts  in  that  neighborhood,  in  de- 
fending the  public  works  and  public  properly,  from  aggression, 
injury  or  capture,  by  any  violent  and  illegal  assaults,  from  any 
quarter  whatever. 

You  will  consult  and  obey  the  commander  at  that  station,  in 
any  exigency;  and  should  another  vessel  of  war  of  the  United 
States  touch  at  the  same  port,  while  you  remain  there,  you  can 
extend  your  cruise  to  the  port  of  Savannah— and  it  i-  hoped  a 
cordial  union  will  exist  in  all  your  proceedings. 
1  am,  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEVI  WOODBURY. 
Lieut.  Wm.  Mcrvine,  commanding  U.  S.  schr.  Experiment,  Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 

[confidential.] 

Navy  department,  Dec.  19th,  1832. 

Sir:  You  are  directed,  as  soon  as  the  Natchez  shall  be  ready 
for  sea,  to  proceed  to  the  port  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  and  carry  out 
with  you  as  passenger  from  Norfolk,  should  he  be  there  and  re- 
quest it,  commodore  Jesse  I).  Elliott,  the  commander  of  the 
Charleston  station.  After  reaching  Charleston,  you  will  remain 
there  until  further  orders  from  this  department,  taking  especial 
care  to  give  to  all  our  citizens  and  navigation  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, all  needful  aid  and  protection,  in  their  accustomed  lawful 
pursuits. 

In  the  present  excited  state  of  feeling  of  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity there,  you  will  use  scrupulous  caution  to  give  no  just 
occasion  for  offence,  and  will  enjoin  on  your  officers  and  men 
the  utmost  moderation  and  forbearance  in  their  deportment, 
consistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  their  duty  to  the  constitution 
and  laws. 

Your  acts  are  to  be  confined  entirely  to  the  defensive— giving 
relief  to  those  in  distress,  and  to  those  under  attacks  from  ille- 
gal force,  and  vigilantly  co  operating  with  the  commanders  of 
the  forts  in  that  neighborhood,  in  defending  the  public  works 
and  public  property,  from  aggression,  injury  or  capture,  by  any 
violent  or  illegal  assaults,  from  any  quarter  whatever. 

You  will  consult  and  obey  the  commander  of  that  station,  in 
any  exigency;  and  it  is  hoped  a  cordial  union  will  exist  in  all 
your  proceedings.  I  am,  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, LEVI  WOODBURY. 

Master  commandant  Jno.  P.  Zantzinger,  commanding  U.  S. 
ship  Natchez,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Navy  department,  Dec.  24,  1832. 
Sir:  Among  the  duties  entrusted  to  you  while  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  present  winter,  is  that  of  seeking  by  every  judicious 
means,  the  safety  of  our  coasting  navigation,  and  vessels  com- 
ing home  from  abroad,  at  this  inclement  season. 

After  arriving  at  Charleston,  and  making  it  your  station  till 
other  orders,  you  will  occasionally  after  storms  and  inclement 
weather,  cruise  at  some  distance  up  and  down  the  coast,  and  if 
finding  any  vessels  in  distress,  yield  them  practicable  aid. 
I  am,  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEVI  WOODBURY. 
Lieut.  William  Mervinc,  commanding  U.  S.  schooner  Eapcriment, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Navy  department,  Dec.  24,  1832.  _ 
Sir:  Among  the  duties  entrusted  to  you  while  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  the  ptesent  winter— is  that  of  seeking  by  every  judicious 
means,  the  safety  of  our  coasting  navigation,  and  vessels  com- 
ing home  from  abroad,  at  this  inclement  season. 

After  arriving  at  Charleston,  and  making  it  your  station  till 
other  orders,  you  will  occasionally,  after  storms,  and  inclement 
weather,  cruise  at  some  distance  up  and  down  the  coast,  and  if 
finding  any  vessels  in  distress,  yield  tUem  all  practicable  aid. 
I  am,  respectfullv,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEVI  WOODBURY. 
Master  commandant  John  P.   Zantzinger,  commanding    U.  S. 
ship  Natchez,  Norfolk,  Va, 

Head  quarters  of  the  army,  Washington,  Oct.  29,  1832. 
Sir:  From  the  information  which  has  been  received  by  the 
executive,  it  is  deemed  necessary  that  the  officers  in  the  harbor 
of  Charleston,  should  be  advised  of  the  possibility  of  attempts 
being  made  to  surprise,  seize,  and  occupy  the  forts  committed 
to  them.  You  are,  therefore,  especially  charged  to  use  jour 
utmost  vigilance  in  counteracting  such  attempts.  You  will  call 
personally  on  the  commanders  of  Castle  I'inckney,  and  Fort 
Moultrie,  and  instruct  them  to  be  vigilant  to  prevent  surprise  in 
the  night,  or  by  day,  on  the  part  of  any  set  of  people  whatever, 
who  may  approach  the  forts  with  a  view  to  seize  and  occupy 
them.  You  will  warn  the  said  officers  that  such  an  attempt  is 
apprehended,  and  that  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  de- 
fence, to  the  last  extremity,  of  the  forts  and  garrisons  under 
their  respective  commands,  against  any  assault,  ami  also  against 
intrigue  and  surprise.  The  attempt  to  surprise  the  forts  and 
garrisons,  it  is  expected,  will  be  made  by  the  militia,  and  it  must 
be  guarded  against  by  constant  vigilance,  and  repelled  at  every 
hazard.  These  instructions  you  will  he  careful  not  to  show  to 
any  persons,  other  than  the  commanding  officers  of  Castle  Pinck- 
ney  and  Fort  Moultrie.  They  are  to  be  considered  by  you  and 
theni  as  strictly  confidential,  and  will  govern  you  and  them  as 
commanders  in  the  harbor.     I  am.  sir,  respectfully  yours, 

A.  MACOMB,  maj.  gen.  commanding. 
To  Br.  major  .7.  F.  Heilcmnn,  commanding  the  troops  of  the  U. 
S.  in  Charleston,  and  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  8.  C. 
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Adjutant  general's  office,  Washington,  Nov.  6,  1832. 
Sir:  The  general  in  chief  directs  that  you  order  eapt.  Ripley, 
with  his  company  (B)  of  the  4th  regiment  of  artillery,  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  Fort  Moultrie,  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  with  further  orders  to  report  his  arrival  at  the  post,  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  on  the  Charleston  station. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  JONES,  adjt.  gen. 
Brevet  col.  Eustis,  4th  urt'y  commanding  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Adjutant  general's  office,  Washington,  Nov.  7,  1832. 

Sir:  The  general  in  chief  directs  that  you  order  company  C, 
of  the  1st  regiment  of  artillery,  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Fort 
Moultrie,  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  with  orders  to  report  to 
the  commanding  officers  of  that  post  and  station.  I  am,  sir,  very 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  It.  JONES,  adjt.  gen. 

Brevet  colonel  Eustis,  commanding  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Head  quarters  of  the  army,  Washington,  Nov.  12,  1832. 

Sir:  I  have  this  day,  received  your  letter  of  the  5th  hist.  By 
this  time  it  is  expected  that  the  benbette  carriages  for  Castle 
Pinckney  have  arrived.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  they  had 
not  been  shipped  many  months  ago,  as  they  were  ordered  at  the 
same  time  with  the  other  equipments. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  how  you  are  to  act  in  case  the  autho- 
rities of  South  Carolina  should  demand  possession  of  the  cita- 
del, and  the  arms  belonging  to  the  state,  I  have  only  to  say  to 
you,  that  you  will,  on  such  demand,  evacuate  the  citadel,  and 
deliver  to  the  proper  authority,  the  arms,  taking  of  course,  re- 
ceipts for  the  property  as  is  usual.  And  should  the  cholera 
press  on  you,  you  are  authorised  to  retire  with  your  company 
to  Sullivan's  Island,  or  Castle  Pinckney,  as  you  may  think  best. 
But  in  the  latter  case,  you  will  write  a  letter  to  the  intendent 
of  the  city,  informing  him  of  your  intention,  and  as  it  has  been 
intimated  to  you,  that  the  citadel  and  the  arms  belonging  to  the 
state,  will  be  demanded  of  you,  that  you  are  desirous  of  turning 
them,  and  all  other  property  in  your  charge,  over  to  the  proper 
authorities;  and  that  you  will  do  so  on  the  demand  of  such  au- 
thorities, and  retire  from  the  city.  You  will,  however,  take 
care  to  secure  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  United  States 
that  may  be  of  use  or  valuable,  and  cause  it  to  be  transferred  to 
Castle  Pinckney  or  Fort  Moultrie,  or  both,  according  to  your 
judgment  will  be  most  proper.  Be  careful  and  do  every  thing 
in  writing  in  the  way  of  communication  with  the  authorities 
with  whom  you  may  act;  be  courteous  and  decided,  avoiding 
all  committal  on  your  part  as  to  hostility;  but  defend  yourself  if 
attacked,  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  you  have  receiv- 
ed.   I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALEX.  MACOMB,  maj.  gen.  commanding. 
Brevet  maj.  Hcileman,  commanding  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

[confidential.] 

Washington,  Nov.  18,  1832. 

Sir:  The  state  of  affairs  in  South  Carolina  has  occasioned 
much  solicitude  to  the  president.  He  indulges  the  hope,  that 
the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  her  citizens  will  prevent  any 
infraction  "of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. But,  while  he  anxiously  looks  for  this  result,  he  deems 
it  possible,  from  the  information  he  has,  that  in  the  first  effer- 
vescence of  feeling,  some  rash  attempt  may  be  made  bv  indivi- 
duals, to  take  possession  of  the  forts  of  the'U.  States  in  the  har- 
bor of  Charleston.  The  possibility  of  such  a  measure,  furnishes 
a  sufficient  reason  for  guarding  against  it,  and  the  president  is 
therefore  anxious,  that  the  situation  and  means  of  defence  of 
these  fortifications,  should  be  inspected  by  an  officer  of  expe- 
rience, who  could  also  estimate  and  provide  for  any  dangers  to 
which  they  may  be  exposed.  He  has  full  confidence  in  your 
judgment  and  discretion,  and  it  is  his  wish,  that  you  repair  im- 
mediately to  Charleston,  and  examine  every  thing  connected 
with  the  fortifications.  Von  are  at  liberty  to  take  such  mea- 
sures, either  by  strengthening  these  defences,  or  by  reinforcing 
these  garrisons  with  troops  drawn  from  any  other  posts,  as  you 
may  think  prudence  and  a  just  precaution  require. 

Your  duty  will  be  one  of  great  importance,  and  of  great  deli- 
cacy. You  will  consult  fully  and  freely  with  the  collector  of  the 
port  of  Charleston,  and  with  the  district  attorney  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, and  you  will  take  no  step,  except  what  relates  to  the 
immediate  defence  and  security  of  the  posts,  without  their  or- 
der and  concurrence.  The  execution  of  the  laws  will  be  en- 
forced through  the  civil  authority,  and  by  the  mode  pointed  out 
by  the  acts  of  congress.  Should,  unfortunately,  a  crisis  arise, 
when  the  ordinary  power  in  the  hands  of" the  civil  officers  shall 
not  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  the  president  shall  determine 
the  course  to  be  taken  and  the  measures  to  be  adopted.  Till, 
therefore,  you  are  otherwise  instructed,  you  will  act  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  legal  requisitions  of  the  proper  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States. 

will  thank  you  to  communicate  to  me  freely  and  confiden- 
tially, upon  every  topic  which  you  may  deem  it  important  for 
the  government  to  receive  information.  Very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  LEWIS  CASS. 

Major  gen. -Scott,  commanding  eastern  department,  Washington. 

[confidential.] 

Department  of  war,  December  3d,  1832. 
Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo  has  been  received,  and  laid 
>efore  the  president.     He  is  pleased  at  the  discretion  and  judg- 
ment manifested  by  you. 


The  course  of  the  government  will  be  regulated  by  the  prin- 
ciples stated  in  the  personal  interview  I  had  with  you.  I  can- 
not but  hope,  that  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  citizens 
of  South  Carolina  will  still  prevent  the  occurrence  of  those 
consequences  which  must  result  from  the  attempt  to  enforce 
the  ordinance  recently  passed  by  the  convention  of  that  state. 
In  any  event  the  president  will  perforin  his  duty,  and  only  his 
duty,  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Your  position  will,  for  the  present,  be  a  proper  one  at  Savan- 
nah. But  of  this,  you  will  judge,  advising  the  department  of 
your  movements,  and  communicating  all  the  information  in 
your  possession  which  can  be  useful  to  the  government  in  the 
present  extraordinary  conjucture  of  affaire. 

You  will  please  to  take  care,  that  the  defences  of  the  forts  in 
the  harbor  of  Charleston  be  finished  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
that  every  necessary  step  is  taken  for  their  security. 

Such  instructions  as  your  position  may  require  and  as  the 
course  of  events  may  call  for,  will  be  communicated  to  you  from 
time  to  time.     Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

LEWIS  CASS. 
Major  gen.  Scott,  U.  S.  army,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

[order  no.  109.] 

Head  quarters  of  the  army, 
Adjutant  general's  office,  Washington,  Dec.  4,  1832. 
Companies  B.  and  E.  of  the  3d  regiment  of  artillery,  and  com- 
panies C.  and  G.  of  the  4th  regiment  of  artillery,  now  at  Fort 
Monroe,  will  forthwith  proceed  by  sea  to  Fort  Moultrie,  in  the 
harbor  of  Charleston,  S.  Carolina,  and  report  for  duty.  Should 
these  companies  not  be  full,  they  will  be  completed  from  the 
companies  remaining  at  Fort  Monroe. 

Lieut,  col.  Bankhead,  of  the  3d  regiment  of  artillery,  will  re- 
pair to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  take  command  of  the 
troops  in  that  harbor. 

Major  Bender,  quarter  master,  will  repair  without  delay  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  for  duty  at  that  station. 
By  order  of  major  general  Macomb.  S.  COOPER, 

Assistant  adjutant  general. 

Adjutant  general's  office,  Washington,  Dec.  7,  1832. 
Sir:  The  general  in  chief  directs  that  you  order  company  G.  of 
the  1st  regiment  of  artilllery,  to  proceed  with  the  four  companies 
destined  for  Fort  Moultrie,  South  Carolina;  and  that  you  cause 
to  be  sent  with  the  troops,  four  24  pounders,  howitzers,  four  12 
pounders,  field  pieces,  and  eight  6  pounders,  with  their  equip- 
ment* complete;  together  with  fifty  rounds  of  ammunition  per 
gun.    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  COOPER,  assist,  adjt.  gen. 
Commanding  officer,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Headquarters  of  the  army,  Washington,  Jan.  24,  1833. 
Sir:  From  the  conversations  I  have  had  with  the  president 
and  secretary  of  war,  it  is  expected  that  you  will  be  in  Charles- 
ton harbor  by  the  end  of  the  month.  You  will  therefore  avail 
yourself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  proceed  to  that  position 
and  resume  the  direction  of  the  military  department.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  sir,  yours,  very  respectfully,  A.  MACOMB. 

Major  gen.  Winfield  Scott,  commanding  east,  depart. 

Head  quarters  of  the  army,  Washington,  25th  Jan.  1833. 
Sir:  You  will  receive  at  Fort  Moultrie  or  Castle  Pinckney, 
the  collector  and  such  officers  of  the  customs  as  he  may  have 
occasion  to  employ  and  take  with  him;  and  you  will  allow  him 
to  remain  and  establish  the  custom  house  within  the  post,  and 
afford  him   all  facilities,  and   also  protection  for  that  purpose; 
and  in  taking  and  receiving  the  entries  of  vessels  and  their  car- 
goes, and  in  performing  the  other duties  necessary  by  law  to  be 
performed   at   the  custom  house,  and  further,  you  will  receive, 
previous  to  the  removal  of  the  custom  house,  and  whenever  the 
collector  may  desire   it,  such  of  his   private  property  and  ef- 
fects, and  also  such  foreign  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  as 
he  might  find  it  necessary  to  send  for  that  purpose  for  safe 
keeping,  and  hold  the  same  under  his  direction,  and  subject  to 
his  orders.    I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 
ALEX.  MACOMB, 
Maj.  gen.  commanding  the  army. 
To  It.  col.  James  Bankhead,  commanding  the  troops  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston. 

Adjutant  general's  office,  Washington,  Jan.  26th,  1833. 
Sir:  As  it  is  probable  that  the  rules  and  articles  of  war  have 
not  been  subscribed  by  many  of  the  officers  under  your  com- 
mand, the  general  in  chief  directs  you  will,  on  the  receipt  of 
this,  require  all  the  officers  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  to  com- 
ply with  the  1st  article  of  the  1st  section  of  the  act  for  establish- 
ing rules  and  articles  for  the  government  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  for  which  purpose  I  herewith  send  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war  to  receive  the  signatures  of  all  the  officers,  in- 
eluding  vour  own,  which,  when  completed,  you  will  transmit 
to  the  office  of  the  adjutant  general.  Should  any  object  to  sign 
the  articles  of  war  as  required  by  law,  you  will  report  their 
names  accordingly.     I  am,  sir,  respectfully, 

I?.  JONES,  adjutant  gen. 
Col.  James  Bankhead,  commanding  Charleston  harbor. 

Department  of  war,  Jan.  20,  1833. 
Sir:   I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  33d  instant,  and  am  di- 
rected by  the  president  to  communicate  to  you  his  wish  that  you 
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repair  to  Charleston,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  assume  i  an  opportunity  of  rendering  it  as  perfect  as  they  could,  to  move 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  that  quarter,  under  the  views  and    to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause:  he  would  now  fulfil  his  pur- 


instructions  heretofore  communicated  to  you.  This  intimation 
would  have  been  given  before,  but  1  supposed  it  was  your  inten- 
tion to  return,  and,  therefore,  felt  unwilling,  by  an  expression 
of  my  expectation,  to  hasten  it,  at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of  in- 
convenience to  yourself. 

An  express  has  been  established  between  here  and  Charles- 
ton, and  will  be  continued  as  long  as  the  state  of  things  there 
may  permit  and  require  it.  Should,  hovyever,  any  circumstance 
delay  or  prevent  it,  you  are  at  full  liberty,  whenever  you  think 
the  public  interast  requires  it,  to  make  other  arrangements  for 
the  conveyance  of  your  dispatches.  You  can  employ  pilot 
boats,  as  you  suggest,  when  these  be  necessary. 

I  did  not  know  till  yesterday,  that was  ordered  to 

Savannah.  Your  course,  respecting  that  officer,  was  equally 
firm  and  discreet,  and  met  my  entire  approbation.  I  have  di- 
rected he  should  be  immediately  relieved,  and  withdrawn  from 
that  quarter. 

AH  your  despatches  have  been  communicated  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  your  general  views  and  proceedings  have  been  ap- 
proved by  liim.  The  three  orders  to  which  you  refer,  I  shall 
briefly  advert  to. 

It  is  the  most  earnest  wish  of  the  president,  that  the  present 
unhappy  difficulties  in  South  Carolina  should  be  terminated 
without  any  forcible  collision;  and  it  is  his  determination,  that, 
if  such  collision  does  occur,  it  shall  not  be  justly  imputable  to 
the  United  States.  He  is  therefore  desirous,  that,  in  all  your 
proceedings,  while  you  execute  your  duty  (irmly,  you  act  with 
as  much  discretion  and  moderation  as  possible.  And  this  course 
he  has  never  doubted  you  will  adopt. 

Self  defence  is  a  right,  belonging  as  much  to  military  bodies  as 
to  individuals:  and  officers,  commanding  separate  forts,  are  re- 
sponsible, at  all  times,  for  their  defence,  and  are  bound  to  use 
due  precaution  to  avoid  danger.  If  a  body  of  armed  men  ap- 
proach Sullivan's  Island,  with  apparently  hostile  views,  it  will 
be  proper  to  pursue  the  course  indicated  by  you  to  col.  Hank- 
head.  That  is,  to  warn  their  commanding  officer  to  retire,  and 
to  inform  him  of  the  course  which  you  will  be  compelled  to 
adopt,  in  the  event  of  his  continued  approach.  Should  this 
warning  be  useless,  and  the  aimed  body  attempt  to  land,  you 
will  be  justified  in  resisting  such  attempt.  Hut  before  this  un- 
fortunate alternative  is  resorted  to,  I  rely  upon  your  patriotism 
and  discretion,  to  endeavor,  by  all  reasonable  and  peaceable 
means,  to  induce  any  such  armed  body  to  abandon  their  enter- 
prise. This  subject  is  committed  to  you,  in  the  full  conviction, 
that  while  you  discharge  your  duty  "as  an  officer,  you  will  be 
mindful  of  the  great  delicacy  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  anxiety 
of  the  president  to  avoid,  if  possible,  a  resort  to  force.  Hut 
whatever  the  first  rights  of  self-defence  require,  must  be  done 
should  a  case  occur  involving  such  a  question. 

Your  order  to  col.  Twiggs  was  right,  in  the  event  of  his  being 
compelled  to  abandon  his  post.  But  before  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  while  we  were  here  in  much  anxiety  about  the  arsenal  at 
Augusta,  and  had  not  learned  the  prudent  measures  taken  by 
you  for  its  defence,  col.  Twiggs  was  directed  to  defend  himself, 
if  attacked,  to  the  last  extremity.  In  such  a  case,  your  officer 
must  reject  all  other  considerations,  and  maintain  his  position 
as  long  as  he  has  the  means  of  resistance.  It  would  certainly 
be  better  to  destroy  the  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  arsenal, 
than  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  assailants.  But  that 
is  a  result  I  do  not  suffer  myself  to  anticipate,  while  so  valuable 
an  officer  as  col.  Twiggs  is  in  command,  and  is  supported  by  an 
adequate  garrison. 

The  course  you  have  directed  respecting  those  officers,  if  any 
there  may  be  who  hesitate  in  their  allegiance  to  their  country  in 
the  hour  of  trial  and  peril,  meets  the  entire  approbation  of  the 
president.  I  flatter  myself  that  none  such  will  be  found;  but  if 
there  arc,  they  should  be  immediately  known,  when  their  cases 
will  become  the  subject  of  special  consideration.  When  I  re- 
ceived your  letter  respecting and ,  I  di- 
rected gen.  Macomb  to  order  col.  Rankhead  to  call  upon  all  the 


pose,  and. would  mote  that  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  committee  be  stricken  out. 


afneers  under  him,  who  had  not  already  done  it,  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  to  sign  the  rules  and  articles  of  war. 

Since  writing  the  above  paragraph,  I  learn,  on  inquiry,  that 
the  directions  I  gave  respecting  the  oath  of  allegiance,  were 
omitted  to  be  carried  into  effect.  I  have  renewed  the  order.  I 
will  thank  you  to  report  any  facts  which  may  come  to  your 
knowledge,  tending  to  show,  that,  upon  the  great  question  of 
duty,  any  officer  has  embraced  views  which  would  probably  un- 
fit him  for  the  performance  of  any  trust  which  might  be  reposed 
in  him;  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  order  from  South  Carolina,  or 
its  borders,  any  such  officer. 

It  has  been  represented  that  the  Martelle  tower,  on  James' 
Island,  and  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Stone  inlet,  might  be  im- 
portant positions  for  you  to  occupy.  Plea<e  to  examine  these 
points,  and  take  such  measures  on  the  subject  as  you  may  deem 
necessary.     Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEWIS  CASS. 
Maj.  gen.  Scott,  U.  S.  army,  New   York. 

— .»»»  ©©»«*•>— 
DEBATE  ON  THE  TARIFF. 

SPF.KCK    OF    MR.    ADAMS,    Or    MASSACHUSETTS, 

In  the  home  of  representatives,  Feb.  4,  1833. 
Mr.  rf/fains  said  that  he  had  some  days  since  given  notice  of 
his  determination,  after  the  friends  of  the  bill  should  have  had 


He  would  offer  a  few  words  in  support  of  the  motion.  The 
merits  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  its  demerits,  had  been  very  fully  ar- 
gued, and  he.  would  not  repeat  what  had  been  so  weil  said  by 
others.  It  was  his  opinion  that  neither  this  bill,  nor  any  other 
at  all  resembling  it,  should  pass  at  the  present  session  of  con- 
gress. There  was  one  idea  which  he  had  not  heard  suggested 
by  any  gentleman,  and  which  was  a  decisive  reason  with  him 
why  the  bill  ought  not  to  become  a  law.  The  bill  would  not,  as 
it  seemed  to  be  calculated  by  many,  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
revenue,  but,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  increase  it.  To  reduce 
the  revenue  was  the  professed  object  of  the  bill.  The  reasons 
for  passing  it  had  been  assigned,  first  by  tin:  president  in  bis 
message  to  congress,  then  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  his 
report,  and  lastly  by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means.  Hut 
the  president  himself  had  recommended  the  measure  condition- 
ally only:  if  it  should  be  found  upon  examination  that  the  exist- 
ing protection  on  certain  commodities  manufactured  in  the 
country  was  excessive,  that  is,  that  it  was  greater! ban  the  good 
of  the  country  required,  that  then  a  bill  should  be  passed  to  re- 
duce it.  Had  such  an  inquiry  been  instituted?  It  had  not. 
No  enquiry  had  taken  place,  and  the  house  was  consequently 
in  possession  of  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  present  protection 
was  excessive.  If  the  house  then  should  pa-^s  this  bill,  which 
went  so  materially  to  affect  great  and  wide  spread  interest*  in  the 
country,  without  any  previous  inquiry,  it  would  not  be  follow- 
ing the  recommendation  of  the  president,  but  the  contrary.  Mr. 
A.  did  not  say  that  if  such  an  inquiry  should  be  made,  and  it 
should  then  appear  that  the  protection  was  too  great,  that  he 
should  oppose  a  bill  to  reduce  it:  but  the  investigation  was  an 
indispensable  preliminary, and  the  fact  must  first  be  established. 
There  was  another  reason  why  Mr.  A.  should  vote  against  the 
bill.  From  a  certain  quarter  of  the  union  congress  had  a  most 
solemn  declaration,  made  in  the  name  one  of  the  states  of  the 
union,  and  addressed  to  all  the  other  states,  that  the  protective 
system  should  no  longer  be  carried  into  effect  within  that  state. 
In  the  address  from  the  convention  of  South  Carolina  to  the 
people  of  the  twenty-three  other  states  of  this  union,  commu- 
nicated by  the  president,  with  his  recent  message  to  congress, 
are  the  following  passages.  The  convention,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  say — 

"We  have  therefore  deliberately  and  unalterably  resolved, 
that  we  will  no  longer  submit  to  a  system  of  oppression  which 
reduces  us  to  the  degrading  condition  of  tributary  vassals;  and 
which  would  reduce  our  posterity  in  a  few  generations,  to  a 
state  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  that  would  stand  in  melan- 
choly contrast  with  the  beautiful  and  delightful  region  in  which 
the  providence  of  God  has  cast  our  destinies.  Having  formed 
this  resolution,  with  a  full  view  of  all  its  bearings,  and  of  all 
its  probable  and  possible  issues,  it  is  due  to  the  gravity  of  the 
subject,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  that  we  should  speak 
to  our  confederate  brethren  in  the  plain  language  of  frankness 
and  truth.  Though  we  plant  ourselves  upon  the  constitution, 
and  the  immutable  principles  of  justice  and  interest  to  operate 
exclusively  through  the  civil  tribunals  and  civil  functionaries  of 
e;  yet  we  will  throw  off  this  oppression  at  every  hazard. 
We  believe  our  remedy  to  be  essentially  peaceful.  We  believe 
the  federal  government  has  no  shadow  of  right  or  authority,  to 
act  against  a  state  of  the  confederacy  in  any  form,  much  less  to 
coerce  it  by  military  power.  But  we  are  aware  of  the  diversi- 
ties of  human  opinion,  and  have  seen  too  many  proofs  of  the 
infatuation  of  human  power,  not  to  have  looked  with  the  most 
anxious  concern  to  the  possibility  of  a  resort  to  military  or  naval 
force  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government— and  in  order  to  ob- 
viate the  possibility  of  having  the  history  of  this  contest  stained 
by  a  single  drop  of  fraternal  blood,  we  have  solemnly  and  irre- 
vocably resolved,  that  we  will  regard  such  a  resort  as  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  political  ties  which  connect  us  with  our  confederate 
states;  and  will,  forthwith,  provide  for  the  organization  of  a  new 
and  separate  government." 


And  again,  and  in  another  passage,  the  convention  still  more 
pointedly  say — 

"We  will  not,  we  cannot,  we  dare  not  submit  to  this  degrada- 
tion, and  our  resolve  is  fixed  and  unalterable  that  a  protecting 
tariff  shall  be  no  longer  enforced  within  the  limits  of  South  Ca- 
rolina. We  stand  upon  the  principles  of  everlasting  justice, 
and  no  human  power  shall  drive  us  from  our  position." 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  peaceful  nature  of  this  remedy,  he 
never  heard  it  spoken  of,  but  it  reminded  him  of  the  first  adven- 
ture of  Gil  Bias.  Gil  Bias  had  been  furnished  by  hi>  uncle  with 
a  sorry  mule,  and  thirty  or  forty  pistoles,  and  sent  forth  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  world.  He  sat  out  accordingly,  but  bad  not 
proceeded  far  from  home,  when,  as  he  was  sitting  on  bis  beast 
counting  his  pistoles  with  much  satisfaction  into  his  hat,  the 
mule  suddenly  raised  her  head,  and  pricked  up  her  ear?.  Gil 
Bias  looked  round  to  Fee  the  cause  of  her  alarm,  and  perceived 
an  old  hat  upon  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  with  a  ro- 
sarv  of  very  large  beads  in  it.  This  was  the  object  which  start- 
led his  mule.  At  the  same  time  he  beard  a  voice  addressing 
him  in  a  verv  pathetic  tone— "Good  traveller!  in  the  name  of 
the  merciful  God,  and  of  all  the  saints,  do  drop  a  few  pieces  of 
silver  into  the  hat."  Looking  in  the  direction  fiorn  whence  these 
sounds  proceeded,  he  saw  to  his  great  dismay,  the  muzzle  or  a 
blunderbuss,  projecting  through  the  hedge,  and  pointing  directly 
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at  his  head.  Ashe  moved,  this  threatening  muzzle  moved  also, 
still  directed  at  his  head.  On  looking  more  eloseiy  into  the 
hedge,  he  perceived  that  it  was  supported  on  two  cross  sticks, 
and  aimed  by  a  figure  having  the  air  of  an  old  soldier.  Gil  Bias, 
not  much  pleased  with  the  looks  of  this  very  pious  mendicant,. 
hastily  dropped  some  pieces  into  the  hat.,  and  clapping  his  heels 
into  the  sides  of  his  mule,  rode  oh'  with  all  the  speel  he  could 
from  this  peaceable  solicitor  of  alms.  This  presented  to  Mr. 
A's  mind  one  of  the  most  perfect  emblems  of  the  pacific  reme- 
dy of  nullification  he  had  ever  seen. 

But  if  it  was  indeed  true,  that  nullification  was  intended  as  a 
pacific  remedy,  Mr.  A.  had  this  consolation,  that  the  execution 
of  the  laws  was  also  a  pacific  operation,  and  would  continue  to 
be  such,  so  long  as  the  resistance  to  it  was  pacific:  so  long  as 
nullification  was  pacific,  the  resistance  to  nullification  would 
prove  to  be  pacific  too,  and  so  there  could  be  no  danger  that 
force  would  he  used  at  all.  This  was  one  reason  why  Mr.  A. 
should  vote  against  the  bill.  Gentlemen  supposed  that  if  it 
should  not  pass,  there  would  he  great  danger  of  bloodshed:  but 
there  could  not  be  the  least  danger  of  this,  provided  those  who 
adopted  the  principles  of  nullification  acted  according  to  their 
professions  and  promises.  It  was  not  their  purpose  to  resort  to 
force;  and  as  there  would  then  be  no  need  of  force  to  execute 
the  laws,  there  would  be  no  force  in  the  matter,  and,  of  course, 
no  bloodshed.  It  was  supposed  that  this  very  peaceable  and 
friendly  question  might  be  settled  without  the  intervention  of 
force.  Mr.  A.  wished  it  might:  but  he  considered  it  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  question  ought  to  be  settled.  It  ought  to  be 
known  whether  there  were  any  measures  by  which  a  state  could 
defeat  the  laws  of  the  union.  For  if  there  were,  and  the  laws 
might  be  set  aside  at  pleasure,  we  must  seek  for  some  other 
form  of  government  to  live  under. 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  protection,  South  Carolina 
expressly  declared  that  there  should  no  longer  be  a  protecting 
tariff.  Now  it  was  Mr.  A's  firm  belief  that  protection  to  his 
rights  and  interests  was  the  right  of  the  citizen,  and  the  duty  of 
the  government.  What  was  government  instituted  for?  For 
protection.  He  repeated  the  position — that  protection  was  the 
right  of  the  citizen,  and  the  duty  and  obligation  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  on  the  part  of  government,  a  corresponding  duty 
to  that  of  allegiance  on  the  pari  of  the  citizens;  and  if  govern- 
ment should  wholly  neglect  it,  the  bond  between  it  and  the  citi- 
zen was  dissolved.  The  principle  was,  in  fact,  admitted  by  the 
nullifiers  themselves,  in  the  address  they  had  published  to  the 
citizens  of  South  Carolina,  in  which  they  called  upon  the  citi- 
zens to  support  nullification  by  their  allegiance,  as  an  admitted 
duty.  It  was  very  true  that  that  paper  denied  to  the  U.  States 
government  the  right  to  claim  any  allegiance:  it  denied  that  any 
allegiance  was  due  to  the  United  States  by  any  body.  But  that, 
he  believed,  was  not  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  committee: 
he  was  confident  that  they  believed  the  constitution  was  made 
by  "we  the  people  of  the  United  States."  By  way  of  parallel, 
Mr.  A.  had  placed  these  two  documents  side  by  side,  and  look- 
ed alternately  at  both.  The  first  instrument  began  with  these 
words— "we  the  people  of  the  United  States."  Now,  he  would 
ask  gentlemen  whether  these  words  conveyed  to  their  mind  any 
idea,  or  not?  He  was  speaking  to  men  of  intelligence— to  men 
of  feeling.  What  impression  those  words  conveyed  to  other 
minds,  it  was  not  for  him  to  say;  but,  for  himself,  he  could  say 
that  nothing  short  of  divine  inspiration  conveyed  to  his  mind  an 
idea  more  sublime.  How  were  the  words  used?  They  were 
the  first,  the  opening  words  of  the  constitution— they  designated 
the  speaking  parties— these  parties  it  was  who  declared  that  "in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  do- 
mestic tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States  of  America." 

If  ever  there  had  been  an  assemblage  of  men  whose  aspect 
impressed  the  mind  with  the  ideas  of  grandeur  and  of  moral  sub- 
limity, it  was  these  men,  using  this  language. 

By  the  side  of  this  paper  he  then  placed  the  other;  and  how 
did  it  commence? — 

"To  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, North  Carolina,  Maryland,  Connecticut,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  Delaware,  Rhode 
Island,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Illinois,  Alabama  and  Missouri: — 

"We,  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  assembled  in  conven- 
tion," fcc. 

Mr.  A.  compared  the  two— and  how  did  they  sound?  In  the 
second  he  found,  indeed,  the  same  idea  as  in  the  first.  The 
people  of  these  twenty-four  states  were  the  very  same  people 
as  those  who  spoke  in  the  constitution;  but  Where  was  the  gran- 
deur, the  moral  sublimity,  that  filled  the  mind  when  we  read  the 
words,  "we  the  people  of  the  United  States?"  To  his  mind,  it 
was  gone.  Indeed,  when  he  read  over  this  long  list  of  names, 
all  designating  one  people,  it  reminded  him  of  the  Spanish  hidal- 
go who  knocked  at  the  door  of  an  inn  at  a  late  hour  and  on  a 
very  dark  night,  and  being  asked  his  nnme,'gavf  in  five-and- 
twenty  names,  all  of  which  belonged  to  him,  but  on  hearing 
which  the  innkeeper  refused  to  open  his  door,  declaring  he  had 
not  room  for  one  half  of  all  those  people. 

Did  those  words,  "we  the  people,"  mean  nothing?  Did  those 
who  issued  this  instrument,  lie  in  the  face  of  the  world?  Was 
there  no  such  being  in  existence?  If  it  were  indeed  so,  then  all 
the  ideas  Mr.  A.  had  ever  entertained  most  undergo  an  entire 
revolution.     If  the  words  meant  any  thing  at  all,  they  declared 


explicitly  that  that  constitution  was  the  work  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Who  would  deny  it?  Who  could  deny  it, 
and  not  give  the  lie  to  that  most  majestic  corporate  body;  and 
deny  that  it  had  any  being. 

Mr.  A.  had  heard  this  union  called  a  confederacy  of  states: 
and  such  was  the  idea  put  forth  in  the  South  Carolina  address. 
It  did  not  address  the  people  of  the  United  Stales— it  recognized 
no  such  people.  The  constitution,  according  to  that  doctrine, 
was  the  work,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  their  attornies.  It  was 
said  that  the  act  was  the  act  of  the  states,  and  that  this  was  a 
union  of  states.  This  was,  in  one  sense  true.  It  was  an  union 
of  the  people,  and  also  an  union  of  states.  The  convention  oi 
'67  was  the  result  of  an  act  of  the  representatives  of  states;  but. 
as  it  came  from  their  hands,  the  instrument  was  nothing:  it  had 
no  more  force  or  value  than  a  blank  indenture,  not  sealed.  It 
might  as  well  be  maintained  that  the  attorney  who  drew  an  in- 
denture was  one  of  the  parlies  to  it,  because  he  drew  it.  It  was 
true  that  the  states  were  also  parties  to  it;  because  they  hat 
always  been  separate  communities,  and,  after  the  establishmen 
of  the  national  independence,  were  still  to  continue  so.  Tha 
was  the  reason  why  the  votes  of  the  people  were  taken  in  sepa 
rate  masses,  and  not  in  one.  It  was  more  convenient;  but  i 
was  not  the  states  who  gave  force  to  the  constitution.  The  con 
vention  sent  the  instrument  to  congress,  and  asked  them  to  sub 
mit  it  to  the  state  legislatures;  but  did  the  state  legislatures  ae 
upon  it?  No.  And  why?  Because  they  could  never  use  the  Ian 
guage,  "we  the  people."  They  were  not  the  parties  to  it;  the; 
could  not  give  it  their  sanction;  they  did  not  pretend  to  act  upoi 
it;  they  called  conventions  of  the  people  to  decide  on  the  singl 
question,  and  the  people  adopted. the  constitution  commencin 
with  the  words,  "we  the  people."  It  had  been  the  act  of  tin 
people,  collected  in  separate  communities,  but  forming  one  peo 
pie,  whose  sanction  alone  gave  to  the  constitution  all  its  powet 
Even  had  the  states,  as  slates,  unanimously  ratified  it,  it  woul 
have  been  a  dead  letter,  until  the  people  acted  upon  it.  In  fact  i 
was  in  this  very  point,  that  the  difference  lay  between  this  ingtru 
mentand  the  confederation.  The  nullifiers  would  have  them  to  b 
one  and  the  same.  The  confederation  had  been  created  by  th 
state  legislatures  and  by  congress.  They  went  on  the  principl 
that  this  was  not  a  government,  but  a  confederacy.  Therefor 
it  was  first  made  by  the  state  legislatures,  and  afterwards  b 
congress.  The  people  had  never  acted  upon  it  at  all — they  ha 
had  no  part  or  lot  in  making  it;  and  it  was  because  such  an  instrt 
ment  was  found  in  practice  to  be  wholly  inefficient,  and  that 
would  be  impossible  for  the  people  of  this  union  to  live  happU 
or  peaceably  under  it,  that  they  went  to  work  another  way. 

Here,  however,  Mr.  A.  said  that  he  was  wandering  from  th 
subject  before  the  committee. 

The  position  he  had  assumed  was,  that  the  government  we 
bound  to  protect  the  great  interests,  all  the  great  interests  of  tf 
citizens.  Wherever  any  great  interest  existed  in  the  commi 
nity,  there  the  protection  of  government  must  of  right  be  e; 
tended.  But  protection  might  he  extended  in  different  forms  I 
different  interests.  It  was  true  that  the  interests  of  one  portio 
of  the  community  could  often  be  protected  only  at  the  expens 
of  some  other  portion  of  it.  It  was  the  complaint  of  the  null 
tiers  that  the  government  took  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  or 
portion  of  the  union,  to  put  it  into  the  pockets  of  another.  Am 
in  extending  protection,  this  must  always  more  or  less  be  tl 
case.  But  then,  while  the  rights  of  one  party  were  protected  i 
this  way,  the  rights  of  the  other  party  were  protected;  equal! 
but  in  a  different  way. 

He  would  illustrate  this  position. 

In  the  southern  and  the  south  western  portions  of  this  unto 
there  existed  a  certain  interest  which  he  need  not  more  partici 
larly  designate,  which  enjoyed  under  the  constitution,  and  tl 
laws  of  the  United  States,  an  especial  protection  peculiar 
itself.  It  was  protected  first  by  representation.  There  were  r 
that  floor  upwards  of  twenty  members  who  represented  wh 
in  other  states  had  no  representation  at  all.  Mr.  A.  belicv< 
that  it  was  not  three  days  since  he  had  heard  it  declared  by 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Clayton),  that  the  species  of  p 
potation  he  now  alluded  to  constituted  the  "machinery  of  tl 
south."  Now  that  machinery  had  twenty-odd  representaliv 
in  that  hall:  representatives  elected  not  by  the  machinery,  b 
by  those  who  owned  it.  Was  there  any  such  representation 
any  other  portion  of  the  union?  Did  the  manufacturers  ask  f 
any  representation  of  their  machinery?  He  believed  their  loor 
and  factories  had  no  vote  in  congress:  but  the  machinery  of  t 
south  had  more  than  twenty  representatives  on  that  floor.  A: 
if- he  should  go  back  to  the  history  of  this  government,  from 
foundation,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  its  decisions  had  be< 
effected  in  general  by  majorities  less  than  that.  Nay,  he  mia 
go  farther  and  insist,  that  that  very  representation  of  which 
had  spoken  had  ever  been  in  fact,  the  ruling  power  of  this  g 
vernment.  Was  this  not  protection?  Was  it  not  protection 
the  expense  of  another  portion  of  the  community?  H  it  did  ri 
literally  take  monev  out  of  the  pockets  of  some,  and  put  it  in 
the  pockets  of  others,  still  it  operated  in  precisely  the  same  vva 
Yes.  This  verv  protection  had  taken  millions  and  millions 
monev  from  the  free  laboring  population  of  this  country,  and  p 
it  into  the  pockets  of  the  owners  of  southern  machinery.  U 
A.  did  not  complain  of  this.  He  did  not  say  that  it  was  not 
right.  What  he  snid.  was,  that  the  south  possessed  a  great  pi 
tec  ted  interest— an  interest  protected  by  that  instrument—  (> 
A.  held  the  constitution  in  his  hand).  He  was  tor  adhering 
the  bargain,  bee*  *  °  h  *W  *  bargain.  Not  that  he  would  agr 
to  it,  if  the  bargain  was  now  to  be  made  over  again. 
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This  interest  was  farther  protected  by  another  provision  of 
hat  same  instrument. 

"No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state  under  the 
aws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of 
ny  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service 
>r  labor;  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
uch  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

What  was  this  but  protection  to  the  owners  of  the  machinery 
if  the  south.  And  let  it  be  observed  that  a  provision  like  this 
in  counter  to  all  the  tenor  of  legislation  in  the  free  states.  It 
fas  contrary  to  all  the  notions  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  the 
orth,  to  deliver  a  man  up  to  any  foreign  authority  unless  he 
ad  been  guilty  of  some  crime.  And  but  for  such  a  clause  in 
lie  compact,  a  southern  gentleman  who  had  lost  some  article 
f  his  machinery,  could  never  recover  him  back  from  the  free 
tates.  ,.  . 

The  constitution  contained  another  clause  extending  still  tur- 
ler  protection  to  the  same  interest.  It  guaranteed  to  every 
tate  in  the  union  a  republican  government. 

"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  in  this 
nion  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shaft  PROTECT 
ach  of  them  against  invasion;  and,  on  application  of  the  le- 
islature,  or  of  the  executive,  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be 
jnvened),  against  domestic  violence." 

This,  to  be  sure,  was  a  general  provision  operating  alike  on 
very  portion  of  the  union.  But  every  body  knew,  that  where 
lis  sort  of  machinery  existed,  the  state  was  more  liable  to  do- 
lestic  violence  than  they  were  elsewhere,  because  that  machi- 
ery  sometimes  exerted  a  self-moving  power.  Such  a  power 
ad  been  exerted.  The  call  for  .this  protection  had  very  recently 
een  made:  and  it  had  been  answered:  and  the  power  of  the 
nion  had  been  exerted  to  insure  the  owners  of  the  machinery 
gainst  domestic  violence.  Mr.  A.  would  say  one  word  more 
n  this  guarantee  of  a  republican  form  of  government.    It  was 

serious  question  in  his  mind  whether  that  part  of  the  constitu- 
ion  was  not  at  this  very  time  on  the  eve  of  being  called  into 
xecution.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  South  Caro- 
na  were  not  at  this  moment  under  a  government  not  republi- 
an,  she  was  at  a  very  little  distance  from  it.  It  deserved  se- 
ious  consideration,  whether  the  ordinance  of  the  nullifiers  had 
ot  placed  South  Carolina  without  the  verge  of  republican  go- 
ernments.  When  he  endeavored  to  reflect  upon  what  the  pro- 
eedings  of  South  Carolina  had  been,  and  asked  himself  whe- 
ler  the  power  now  operating  there  could  truly  be  described  as  a 
epublican  government,  he  felt  himself  unable  to  answer  the 
uestion.  He  should  not  farther  enlarge  on  this  point  at  present. 
Jut  it  was  a  serious  question,  and  it  deserved  serious  considera- 
ion. 

Such  was'the  protection  extended  by  the  constitution  to  a 
larticular  interest  in  this  union. 

But  that  same  interest  was  farther  protected  by  the  laws  of 
he  United  States.  It  was  protected  by  the  existence  of  a  stand- 
ng  army.  If  the  states  of  this  union  were  all  free  republican 
;tates,  and  none  of  them  possessed  any  of  the  machinery  of 
vhich  he  had  spoken,  and  if  another  portion  of  the  union  were 
lot  exposed  to  another  danger,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  tribes 
»f  Indian  savages,  he  believed  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  to 
he  house  the  necessity  lor  any  such  thing  as  a  standing  army. 
What  in  fact  was  the  occupation  of  the  army?  It  had  been  pro- 
ecting  this  very  same  interest.  It  had  been  doing  so  ever  since 
he  army  existed.  Of  what  use  to  the  district  of  Plymouth 
vhich  he  there  represented,  was  the  standing  army  of  the  Unit- 
id  States?  Of  not  one  dollar's  use,  and  never  had  been.  He 
voHld  go  farther.  The  army  was  not  of  one  dollar's  value  to  the 
vhole  manufacturing  interest.  The  persons  engaged  in  nianu- 
actures  were,  and  ever  had  been,  most  orderly  and  exemplary 
n  their  obedience  to  the  laws.  No  army  was  necessary  to  keep 
hem  in  order.  Now  the  United  States  kept  up  an  army  of  six 
housand  men.  What  to  do?  To  protect  the  owners  of  this 
machinery,  and  to  defend  the  settlers  on  our  western  frontier, 
n  what  had  it  been  occupied  during  the  last  summer?  In  pro- 
ecting  the  factories?  No.  In  suppressing  an  Indian  war.  The 
irmy  existed  only  for  the  protection  of  the  south,  and  of  the 
vest.  Of  what  value  was  it  to  those  manufacturers  or  agricul- 
urists,  at  whom  the  house  was  going  to  strike  by  this  bill. 
L'here  was  not  one  among  the  poorest  shepherds  who  tended 
heir  flocks  on  Mr.  A's  native  hills,  that  did  not  pay  his  quota 
ovvards  the  support  of  this  army.  Was  not  this  taking  mo- 
icy  out  of  the  pockets  of  one,  to  put  it  into  the  pockets  of 
mother?  Yet  what  was  the  ground  of  all  the  complaints?  While 
ho  people  of  Massachusetts  were  spending  their  money  to  sup- 
>ort  the  south  and  the  west,  what  show  of  right  had  gentlemen 
roni  the  south— he  would  do  the  members  from  the  west  the 
ustice  to  admit  that  they  said  no  such  thing,  but  what  right  had 
he  representation  from  the  south  to  come  on  that  floor,  and  tell 
hem  "we  will  not  submit  to  pay  one  single  cent  to  protect 
-ou." 

But  there  was  another  great  interest  protected  under  the  con- 
stitution. He  referred  to  the  interest  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
ion.  The  country  had  a  navy,  which  was  now  costing  it  two 
>r  three  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  Of  what  value  was  this  to 
he  manufacturer,  or  to  the  wool  grower— if  they  should  reason 
>n  the  narrow  and  contracted  principle,  that  their  personal  m- 
:erestwas  the  only  interest  in  the  community  for  which  they 
night  to  care?  On  such  principles,  the  navy  was  nothing  to 
hem.  It  might  achieve  a!  many,  and  as  glorious  victories  as 
ever  had  been  won  by  the  wooden  walls  of  the  fast  anchored 
Isle:  the  manufacturer  was  not  a  cent  the  richer  for  them.    But 
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he  was  obliged  to  pay  to  support  the  navy,  and  to  pay  six  or 
seven  millions,  including  navy  and  army. 

When  he  heard  gentlemen  talk  about  reducing  revenue  to 
the  wants  of  the  government,  he  wanted  them  first  to  specify 
what  were  the  wants  of  the  government?  Protection,  it  seemed, 
was  not  one  of  them.  Well.  If  they  must  withdraw  protection 
from  the  free  white  labor  of  the  north,  then  it  ought  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  machinery  of  the  south.  Let  them  disband  their 
army.  This  would  go  as  far  as  four  or  five  millions  towards  re- 
ducing the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  government.  The  next 
step  was  to  abolish  the  navy;  for  why  should  commerce  and  na- 
vigation continue  to  enjoy  protection,  when  it  was  withdrawn 
from  the  other  interests  of  the  country?  Well.  When  this  had 
been  done,  and  congress  had  been  so  very  generous  as  to  give 
away  all  the  public  lands,  what,  he  asked,  would  remain  for  the 
general  government  to  do?  Nothing.  There  would  be  nothing 
for  it  to  do.  The  members  might  then  withdraw  protection  from 
themselves  by  abolishing  their  pay,  and  there  would  be  but  one 
step  more  remaining,  which  would  be  to  dissolve  the  govern- 
ment. No  government  would  be  needed.  Let  it  go  back  to  its 
original  elements.  Let  it  go  back  to  the  states.  Let  it  go  back 
the  confederation— go  back  to  the  people.  This  was  the  legiti- 
mate consequence  of  those  arguments  urged  by  gentlemen  who 
would  no  longer  submit  to  a  system  of  protection. 

Mr.  A.  might  say,  that  his  constituents  possessed  as  much  right 
to  say  to  the  people  of  the  south— we  will  not  submit  to  the  pro- 
tection of  your  interests— as  the  people  of  the  south  had  to  ad- 
dress such  language  to  them.  .         . 

There  was  another  decided  reason  which  operated  with  him 
against  passing  any  bill  whatever,  upon  this  subject,  at  this  time. 

The  house  could  not  pass  any  bill  that  would  not,  of  necessi- 
ty, confirm  the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina.  No  law  upon  this 
subject  could,  at  this  time,  be  enacted  by  congress,  but  would 
be  received  and  understood  by  all  parties,  friend  and  foe,  to  be 
the  triumph  of  nullification.  The  state  of  South  Carolina  had 
said  that  the  tariff  law  was  null  and  void;  and  that  it  should  not 
be  executed  within  her  limits.  And  congress  immediately  re- 
plies, by  declaring  that  that  law  should  not  be  executed  any- 
where. Mr.  A.  admitted  that  such  a  proceeding  might,  for  a 
moment,  remove  the  question  of  nullification.  But  it  would  be 
for  a  moment  only.  Let  congress  permit  one  state  to  declare 
that  its  laws  should  not  be  executed,  and  submit  to  have  that 
declaration  carried  into  effect,  and  they  would  soon  have  states 
enough  tell  them  that  the  laws  should  not  be  executed  within 
their  limits.  And  without  intending  any  reflection  on  South 
Carolina,  he  might  observe,  that  there  were  states  in  this  union, 
who,  if  they  should  say  the  same  thing  that  South  Carolina  had 
said,  might  make  it  a  much  more  serious  question.  And  the 
house  might  take  his  word  that  they  would  have  such  language 
addressed  to  them.  . 

Mr.  A.  was  against  the  passage  of  any  thing.  He  wished  to 
see  the  question  settled.  South  Carolina  had  made  up  an  issue; 
she  said  she  wished  it  settled  peaceably.  Mr.  A.  was  for  meet- 
ing her,  and  settling  the  question  she  had  made.  This  union 
was  now  tottering.  It  was  tottering  to  its  foundation,  on  the 
question  whether  a  single  state  possessed  the  power  to  annul 
laws  enacted  by  the  whole  union.  He  averred  that  this  was  a 
questio  01  which  the  continuance  of  this  union  depended.  It 
i  rstion  that  must  be  settled,  and  this  was  the  time  to 
settle  it.  There  was  no  time  in  which  it  could  be  so  fitly  and  so 
advantageously  settled,  as  at  this  time,  because  those  who  rais- 
ed the  question,  declared  their  desire  to  be,  that  it  should  be 
settled  peaceably.  Mr.  A.  wished  that  it  might  be  settled  peace- 
ably. He  believed  that  it  would  be,  because  he  believed  that 
the  nullifiers  would  not  strike  the  first  blow;  and  that  the  go- 
vernment would  be  too  wise,  and  too  cautious  to  do  it;  and  it 
neither  party  struck  the  first  blow,  it  must  be  settled  peaceably. 
Either  the  laws  would  be  executed,  or  the  tariff'  annulled,  and 
the  protecting  system  destroyed.  If  that  system  should  be  de- 
stroyed, he  would  not  say  in  what  form  the  question  would  come 
up,  as  a  question  far  more  serious  than  was  now  made,  and  to 
be  settled  in  reference  to  a  different  interest.  At  present,  the 
interests  of  the  south  were  protected,  and  superabundantly  pro- 
tected, by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  Let  that  protec- 
tion be  destroyed,  and  they  would  find  their  security  put  in  ques- 
tion in  a  manner  not  so  easily  gotten  rid  of.  The  notion  held 
out  in  favor  of  the  bill  was,  that  it  was  to  allay  discontents. 
And  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  had  de- 
livered a  very  pathetic  and  very  eloquent  eulogium  upon  fear. 
Mr.  A.  had  listened  to  it  with  great  delight;  but  as  he  knew  that 
gentleman  to  be  an  accomplished  classic  scholar,  he  would  ven- 
ture to  remind  him  that  there  were  other  virtues  besides  fear, 
suitable  for  the  exercise  of  a  patriot  and  a  statesman,  on  which 
as  just  and  eloquent  eulogiums  might  be  pronounced.  Among 
these  was  the  virtue  of  fortitude— a  virtue,  which  he  was  under 
a  solemn  conviction  that  every  member  of  this  house,  and  every 
intelligent  citizen  of  this  community  would  at  no  distant-day  De 
called  upon  to  exercise,  fn  commendation  of  which  he  would 
refer  the  gentleman  to  a  classic  authority,  which  no  one  better 
understood,  or  was  more  qualified  to  appreciate.  He  alluden  to 
the  sentiment  so  eloquently  expressed  by  the  great  Roman  poet: 
Juslum  ct  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  cii-ima  ardor  prrtvajnbentium. 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyrnrnii, 
Menu:  quatit  soli  da. 

Mr.  Chairman, (said  Mr.  A.)  I  ask  the  forgiveness  of  the  com- 
mittee for  having  detained  them  so  long,  and  have  nothing  more 
to  say. 
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VIRGINIA  RESOLUTIONS  OF  1798, 

PRONOUNCING  THE  ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  LAWS  UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL, AND  DEFINING  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE 
STATES.       DRAWN  BV  JAMES    MADISON. 

In  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates,  Friday,  Dec.  21 , 1 798. 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  doth 
unequivocally  express  a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  and 
defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  this  state,  against  every  aggression  either 
foreign  or  domestic;  and  that  they  will  support  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  in  all  measures  warranted 
by  the  former. 

That  this  assembly  most  solemnly  declares,  a  warm  at- 
tachment to  the  union  of  the  states,  to  maintain  which  it 
pledges  its  powers;  and,  that  for  this  end,  it  is  their  duty 
to  watch  over  and  oppose  every  infraction  of  those  princi- 
ples which  constitute  the  only  basis  of  that  union,  because 
a  faithful  observance  of  them,  can  alone  secure  its  exist- 
ence and  the  public  happiness. 

That  this  assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily 
declare,  that  it  views  the  powers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, as  resulting  from  the  compact,  to  which  the  states 
are  parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of 
the  instrument  constituting  that  compact,  as  no  farther 
valid  than  they  are  authorised  by  the  grants  enumerated 
in  that  compact;  and  that  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpa- 
ble, and  dangerous  ext-rcise  of  other  powers,  not  granted 
by  the  said  compact,  the  states,  who  are  parties  thereto, 
have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose,  for 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining 
•within  their  respective  limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and 
liberties  appertaining  to  them. 

That  1  he  general  assembly  doth  also  express  its  deep 
regret,  that  a  spirit  has,  in  sundry  instances,  been  mani- 
fested by  the  federal  government,  to  enlarge  its  powers 
by  forced  constructions  of  the  constitutional  charter 
which  defines  them;  and,  that  indications  have  appeared 
of  a  design  to  expound  certain  general  phrases,  (which, 
having  been  copied  from  the  very  limited  grant  of 
powers  in  the  former  articles  of  confederation  were  the 
less  liable  to  be  misconstrued),  so  as  to  destroy  the  mean- 
ing and  effect,  of  the  particular  enumeration  which  ne- 
cessarily explains,  and  limits  the  general  phrases,  and  so 
as  to  consolidate  the  states  by  degrees,  into  one  sove- 
reignty, the  obvious  tendency  and  inevitable  result  of 
which  would  be,  to  transform  the  present  republican  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  into  an  absolute,  or  at  best,  a 
mixed  monarchy. 

That  the  general  assembly  doth  particularly  protest 
against  the  palpable,  and  alarming  infractions  of  the  con- 
stitution in  the  two  late  cases  of  the  "alien  and  sedition 
acts,"  passed  at  the  last  session  of  congress;  the  first  of 
■which,  exercises  a  power  no  where  delegated  to  the 
federal  government,  and  which  by  uniting  legislative  and 
judicial  powers  to  those  of  executive,  subverts  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  free  government,  as  well  as  the  particu- 
lar organization  and  positive  provisions  of  the  federal 
constitution;  and  the  other  of  which  acts,  exercises  in 
like  manner,  a  power  not  delegated  by  the  constitution, 
but  on  the  contrary,  expressly  and  positively  forbidden 
by  one  of  the  amendments  thereto;  a  power,  which  more 
than  any  other  ought  to  produce  universal  alarm,  because 
it  is  levelled  against  the  right  of  freely  examining  pub- 
lic characters  and  measures,  and  of  free  communication 
among  the  people  thereon,  which  has  ever  been  justly- 
deemed,  the  only  effectual  guardian  of  every  other  right. 

That  this  state  having  by  its  convention,  which  ratified 
the  federal  constitution,  expressly  declared,  that  among 
other  essential  rights,  "the  liberty  of  conscience  and  the 
press  cannot  be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrained,  or  modi- 
fied by  any  authority  of  the  United  States,"  and  from  its 
extreme  anxiety  to  guard  these  rights  from  every  possi- 
ble attack  of  sophistry  and  ambition,  having  with  other 
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states,  recommended  an  amendment  for  that  purpose, 
which  amendment  was,  in  due  time,  annexed  to  the  con- 
stitution, it  would  mark  a  reproachful  inconsistency-,  and 
criminal  degeneracy,  if  an  indifference  were  now  shown, 
to  the  most  palpable  violation  of  one  of  the  rights,  thus 
declared  and  secured;  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  pre-' 
cedt  nt  which  may  be  fatal  to  the  other. 

Thai  the  good  people  of  this  commonwealth,  having . 
ever  felt,  and  continuing  to  feel  the  most  sincere  affection 
for  their  brethren  cf  the  other  states;  the  truest  anxiety 
for  establishing  and  perpetuating  the  union  of  all;  and 
the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  to  that  constitution,  which  is 
the  pledge  of  mutual  friendship,  and  the  instrument  of 
mutual  happiness;  the  general  assembly  doth  solemnly 
appeal  to  the  like  dispositions  in  the  other  states,  in  con- 
fidence, that  they  will  concur  with  this  commonwealth,  in 
declaring,  as  it  does  hereby  declare,  that  the  acts  afore- 
said, are  unconstitutional;  and,  that  the  necessary 
and  proper  measures  will  be  taken  by  each  for  co-operat- 
ing with  this  state,  in  maintaining  unimpaired  the  autho- 
rities, rights,  and  liberties,  reserved  to  the  states  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people. 

That  the  governor  be  desired  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
foregoing  resolutions  to  the  executive  authority  of  each 
of  the  other  states,  with  a  reqii"st,  that  the  same  may  be 
communicated  to  the  legislature  thereof:  and  that  a  copy 
be  furnished  to  each  of  the  senators  and  representatives 
representing  this  state  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States.  Attest,  John  Stewart. 

1798,    December,    24th.     Agreed  to    by  the  senate. 

H.  Brooke. 

A  true  copy  from  the  original  deposited  in  the  office 
of  the  general  assembly. 

John  Stewart,  keeper  of  rolls. 

EXTRACTS 

From  the  address  to  the  people,  which  accompanied  the 
foregoing  i -e  solutions. 

Fello-v  citizens — Unwilling  to  shrink  from  our  repre- 
sentative responsibility,  conscious  of  the  purity  of  our 
motives,  but.  acknowledging  your  right  to  supervise  our 
conduct,  we  invite  your  serious  attention  to  the  emergen- 
cy which  dictated  the  subjoined  resolutions.  "Whilst  we 
disdain  to  alarm  you  by  ill-founded  jealousies,  we  re- 
commend an  investigation,  guided  by  the  coolness  of 
wisdom,  and  a  decision  bottomed  On  firmness,  but  tem- 
pered with  moderation. 

It  would  be.  perfidious  in  those  entrusted  with  the 
or  Amu  vxsiirr  of  the  state  sovereignty,  and  acting 
under  the  solemn  obligation  of  the  following  oath:  "I  do 
swear,  that  I  will  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  not.  to  warn  you  of  encroachments,  which,  though 
clothed  with  the  pretext  of  necessity,  or  disguised  by 
arguments' of  expediency,  may  yet  establish  precedents, 
which  may  ultimately  devote  a  generous  and  unsuspicious 
people  to  all  the  consequences  of  usurped  power. 

Encroachments  springing  from  a  government,  whose 
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co-operation  of  the  states,  furnish  the  Strongest  ex- 
citements upon  the  state  legislatures  to  watchfulness,  and 
impose  upon  them  the  strongest  obligation,  to  preserve 
[\xnrrAiREn  the  t.txe  or  partition. 

The  acquiescence  of  the  states  under  infractions  of  the 
federal  compact,  would  either  beget  a  speedy  consolida- 
tion, bv  precipitating  the  state  governments  into  impo- 
tence and  contempt-  or  prepare  the  way  for  a  revolution, 
by  a  repetition  of  these  infractions,  until  the  people  are 
aroused  tn  appear  in  the  majesty  of  their  strength.  It  is 
to  avoid  these  calamities,  that  wV  exhibit  to  the  people, 
the  momentous  question,  whether  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  shall  yield  to  a  construction,  which  defies 
every  restraint,  and' overwhelms  the  best  hopes  of  repub- 
licanism. / 


Exhortations  to  disregard  domestic  usurpation,  until 
foreign  danger  shall  have  past,  is  an  artifice  which  may 
be  forever  used,  because  the  possessors  of  power,  who 
ire  the  advocates  for  its  extension,  can  ever  create  na- 
tional embarrassments,  to  be  successively  employed  to 
soothe  the  people  into  sleep,  whilst  that  power  is  swel- 
ling, silently,  secretly,  and  fatally.  Of  the  same  charac- 
ter are  insinuations  of  a  foreign  influence,  which  seize 
upon  a  laudable  enthusiasm  against  danger  from  abroad, 
and  distort  it  by  an  unnatural  application,  so  as  to  blind 
your  eyes  against  danger  at  home. 

The  sedition  act  presents  a  scene,  which  was  never 
expected  by  the  early  friends  of  the  constitution.  It  was 
then  admitted,  that  die  state  sovereignties  ivere  only  di- 
minished, by  powers  specifically  enumerated,  or  necessary 
to  carry  the  specified  powers  into  effect  Now  federal 
authority  is  deduced  from  implication,  and  from  the  ex- 
istence of  state  law  it  is  inferred,  that  congress  possess  a 
similar  power  of  legislation;  whence  congress  will  be 
endowed  with  a  power  of  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever, and  the  states  will  be  stripped  of  every  right  reserv- 
ed, by  the  concurrent  claims  of  a  paramount  legislature. 

The  sedition  act  is  the  offspring  of  these  tremendous 
pretensions,  which  inflict  a  death  wound  on  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  states. 

For  the  honor  of  American  understanding,  we  will  not 
believe,  that  the  people  have  been  allured  into  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution,  by  an  affectation  of  defining  pow- 
ers, whilst  the  preamble  would  admit  a  construction, 
which  would  erect  the  ivill  of  congress  into  a  power 
paramount  in  all  cases,  and  therefore  limited  in  none. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  the.  objects  for  which 
the  constitution  was  formed  were  deemed  attainable  only 
by  a  particular  enumeration  and  specification  of  each 
power  granted  to  the  federal  government;  reserving  all 
Others  to  the  people,  Or  to  the  states.  And  yet  it  is  in 
vain  we  search  for  any  specified  power,  embracing  the 
right  of  legislation  against  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Had  tbe  states  been  despoiled  of  their  sovereignty  by 
the  generality  of  the  preamble,  and  had  the  federal"  go- 
vernment been  endowed  with  whatever  they  should  judge 
to  be  instrumental  towards  union,  justice,  tranquillity, 
common  defence,  general  welfare,  and  the  preservation 
of  liberty,  nothing  could  bare  been  more  frivolous  than 
an  enumeration  of  powers. 

All  the  preceding  arguments  arising  from  a  deficiency 
of  consitutional  power  in  congress,  apply  to  the  alien  act, 
and  this  act  is  liable  to  other  objections  peculiar  to  itself. 
If  a  suspicion  that  aliens  are  dangerous,  constitute  the 
justification  of  that  power  exercised  over  them  hy  con- 
gress, then  a  similar  suspicion  will  justify  the  exercise 
of  a  similar  power  over  natives.  Because"  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  constitution  distinguishing  between  the  power 
of  a  state  to  permit  the  residence  of  natives  and  aliens. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  right  originally  possessed,  and  never 
surrendered  by  the  respective  states,  and  which  is  ren- 
dered dear  and  valuable  to  Virginia,  because  it  is  assail- 
ed through  the  bosom  of  the  constitution,  and  because  her 
peculiar  situation  renders  the  easy  admission  of  artizans 
and  luborers  an  interest  of  vast  importance. 

But  this  bill  contains  other  features,  still  more  alarm- 
ing and  dangerous.  It  dispenses  with  the  trial  by  jury; 
it  violates  the  judicial  system;  it  confounds  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers;  it  punishes  without  trial; 
and  it  bestows  upon  the  president  despotic  power  over  a 
numerous  class  of  men.  Are  such  measures  consistent 
with  our  constitutional  principles?  And  will  an  accumu- 
lation of  power  so  extensive,  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive, over  aliens,  secure  to  natives  the  blessings  of  repub- 
lican liberty? 

If  measures  can  mould  governments,  and  if  an  uncon- 
trolled power  of  construction,  is  surrendered  to  those 
who  administer  them,  their  progress  may  be  easily  fore- 
seen and  their  end  easily  foretold.  A  lover  of  monarchy, 
who  opens  the  treasures  of  corruption,  by  distributing 
emolument  among  devoted  partizans,  may  at  the  same 
time  be  approaching  his  object,  and  deluding  the  people 
with  professions  of  republicanism.  He  may  confound 
monarchy  and  republicanism,  by  the  art  of  definition. 
He  uay  varnish  over  the  dexterity  which  ambition  never 
fails  t->  display,  with  the  pliancy  of  language,  the  seduc- 
tion of  expediency,  or  the  prejudices  of  the  times.  And 
he  maj  eomc  at  length  to  avow,  that  so  extensive  a  terri- 


tory as  that  of  the  United  States,  can  only  be  governed 
by  the  energies  of  monarchy;  that  it  cannot  be  defended, 
except  by  standing  armies;  and  that  it  cannot  be  united, 
except  by  consolidation. 

Measures  have  already  been  adopted,  which  may  lead 
to  these  consequences.     They  consist: 

In  fiscal  systems  and  arrangements,  which  keep  an 
host  of  commercial  and  wealthy  individuals,  embodied 
and  obedient,  to  the  mandates  of  the  treasury. 

In  armies  and  navies,  which  will,  on  the  one  hand, 
enlist  the  tendency  of  man  to  pay  homage  to  his  fellow 
creature  who  can  feed  or  honor  him;  and  on  the  other, 
employ  the  principle  of  fear,  by  punishing  imaginary  in- 
surrections, under  the  pretext  of  preventive  justice. 

In  swarms  of  officers,  civil  and  military,  who  can  in- 
culcate political  tenets  tending  to  consolidation  and  mo- 
narchy, both  by  indulgences  and  severities;  and  can  act 
as  spies  over  the  free  exercise  of  human  reason. 

In  restraining  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  investing 
the  executive  with  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
powers,  over  a  numerous  body  of  men. 

And,  that  we  may  shorten  the  catalogue,  in  establish- 
ing by  successive  precedents  such  a  mode  of  construing 
the  constitution,  as  ivill  rapidly  remove  every  restraint 
upon  federal  power. 

Let  history  be  consulted;  let  the  man  of  experience  re- 
flect; nay,  let  the  artificers  of  monarchy  be  asked,  what 
farther  materials  they  can  need  for  building  up  their  fa- 
vorite system? 

These  are  solemn,  hut  painful  truths;  and  yet  we  re- 
commend it  to  you,  not  to  forget  the  possibility  of  dan- 
ger from  without,  although  danger  threatens  us  from 
within.  Usurpation  is  indeed  dreadful,  but  against  fo- 
reign invasion,  if  that  should  happen,  let  us  rise  with 
hearts  and  hands  united,  and  repel  the  attack,  with  the 
zeal  of  freemen,  who  will  strengthen  their  title  to  exa- 
mine and  correct  domestic  measures,  by  having  defended 
their  country  against  foreign  aggression. 

Pledged  as  we  are,  fellow  citizens,  to  these  sacred  en- 
gagements, we  yet  humbly  and  fervently  implore  the  Al- 
mighty Disposer  of  events,  to  avert  from  our  land  war 
and  usurpation,  the  scourges  of  mankind;  to  permit  our 
fields  to  be  cultivated  in  peace;  to  instil  into  nations  the 
love  of  friendly  intercourse;  to  suffer  our  youth  to  be  edu- 
cated in  virtue;  and  to  preserve  our  morality  from  the 
pollution,  invariably  incident  to  habits  of  war;  to  pre- 
vent the  laborer  and  husbandman  from  being  harassed 
by  taxes  and  imposts;  to  remove  from  ambition,  the 
means  of  disturbing  tbe  commonwealth;  to  annihilate  all 
pretexts  for  power  afforded  by  war;  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitution; and  to  bless  our  nation  with  tranquillity,  under 
whose  benign  influence,  we  may  reach  the  summit  of 
happiness  and  glory,  to  which  we  are  destined  by  na- 
tukk  and  nature's  God. 

Attest,  John  Stewaut,  C.  H.  D. 

1799,  January  23d.     Agreed  to  by  the  senate. 

H.  B hooks,  C.  S. 

A  true  copy  from  the  original  deposited  in  the  office 
of  the  general  assembly. 

John  Stewart,  keeper  of  rolls. 

ANSWERS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  S TATE  LEGISLATURES. 

STATE    OF    DELAWARE. 

Jn  the  house  of  representatives,  February  1,  1799. — 
Resolved,  By  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  state  of  Delaware,  in  general  assembly  met,  that  they 
consider  the  resolutions  from  the  state  of  Virginia,  as  a 
very  unjustifiable  interference  with  the  general  govern- 
ment and  constituted  authorities  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  dangerous  tendency,  and  therefore  not  fit  subject 
for  the  further  consideration  of  the  general  assembly. 
Isaac  Davis,  speaker  of  the  senate. 
Stephen  Lewis,  speaker  of  the  house  of  rep's. 

Test— John  Fisher,  C.  S.— John'Caldwell,  C".  H.  R. 

STATE    OF  RHODE  ISLAND  AND  PROVIDENCE  PLANTATIONS. 

In  general  assembly,  February,  A.  D.  1799.  Certain 
resolutions  of  the  legislatue  of  Virginia,  passed  on  21st 
of  December  last,  being  communicated  to  this  assembly: 

1.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  legislature, 
the  second  section  of  third  articU  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  these  words,  to  wit:  The  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  arising  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  vests  in  the  federal  courts,  exclusively, 
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and  iu  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  ultimate- 
ly the  authority  of  deciding  on  the  constitutionality  of 
any  act  or  law  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Resolved,  That  for  any  state  legislature  to  assume 
that  authority,  would  he, 

1st.   Blending  together  legislative  and  judicial  powers. 

2d.  Hazarding  an  interruption  of  the  peace  of  the  states 
by  civil  discord,  in  case  of  a  diversity  of  opinions  among 
the  state  legislatures;  each  state  having,  in  that  case,  no 
resort  for  vindicating  its  own  opinions,  but  to  the  strength 
of  its  own  arm. 

3d.  Submitting  most  important  questions  of  law  to  less 
competent  tribunals:  and 

4th.  An  infraction  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  expressed  in  plain  terms. 

3.  Resolvi-d,  That  although  for  the  above  reasons,  this 
legislature,  iu  their  public  capacity,  do  not  feel  them- 
selves authorised  to  consider  and  decide  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  sedition  and  alien  laws,  (so  called):  yet 
thev  are  called  upon  by  the  exigency  of  this  occasion,  to 
declare,  that  in  their' private  opinions,  these  laws  are 
within  the  powers  delegated  to  congress,  and  promotive 
of  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  governor  communicate  these 
resolutions  to  the  supreme  executive  of  the  slate  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  at  the  same  time  express  to  him  that  this  legis- 
lature cannot  contemplate,  without  extreme  concern  and 
regret,  the  many  evil  and  fatal  consequences  which 
mav  flow  from  the  very  unwarrantable  resolutions  afore- 
said, of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  passed  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  December  last. 

A  true  copy,  Samuel  Ebbi,  sec"y. 

COMMONWEALTH    OF    MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  senate,  February  9,  1799.  The  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts having  taken  into  serious  consideration  the  re- 
solutions of  the  slate  of  Virginia,  passed  the  21st  day  of 
December  last,  and  communicated  by  his  excellency  the 
governor,  relative  to  certain  supposed  infractions  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Slates  by  the  government 
thereof,  and  being  convinced  that  the  federal  constitution 
is  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness,  prosperity  and 
safety  of  the  people  of  these  United  States,  and  to  main- 
tain that  the  union  of  the  several  states,  so  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole;  and  being  bound  by  solemn  oath  to 
support  and  defend  that  constitution,  feel  it  unnecessary 
to  make  any  professions  of  their  attachment  to  it,  or  of 
their  firm  determination  to  support  it  against  every  ag- 
gression, foreign  or  domestic. 

But  they  deem  it  their  duty  solemnly  to  declare,  that 
while  they  hold  sacred  the  principle,  that  consent  of  the 
people  is  the  only  pure  source  of  just  and  legitimate 
power,  they  cannot  admit  the  right  of  the  state  legislatures' 
to  denounce  the  administration  of  that  government  to 
which  the  people  themselves,  by  a  solemn  compact,  have 
exclusively  committed  their  national  concerns:  that.  k1- 
though  a  liberal  and  enlightened  vigilance  among  the 
people  is  always  to  be  cherished,  yet  an  unreasonable  jea- 
lousy of  the  men  of  their  choice,  and  a  recurrence  to 
measures  of  extremity,  upon  groundless  or  trivial  pre- 
texts, have  a  strong  tendency  to  destroy  all  rational  liber- 
ty at  home,  and  to  deprive  the  United  States  of  the  most 
essential  advantages  in  their  relations  abroad;  that  this 
legislature  are  persuaded,  that  the  decision  of  all  cases  in 
law  and  equity,  arising  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Suites,  "and  the  construction  of  all  laws  made  in 
pursuance  thereof  are  exclusively  vested  by  the  people  iu 
the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States. 

That  tlie  people  in  that  solemn  compact,  which  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  have  not  con- 
stituted the  state  legislatures  the  judges  of  the  acts  or 
measures  of  the  federal  government,  but  have  confided  to 
them,  the  power  of  proposing  such  amendments  of  the 
constitution,  as  shall  appear  to  them  necessary  to  the  in- 
terests, or  conformable  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  whom 
they  represent. 

That  by  this  construction  of  the  constitution,  an  amica- 
ble and  dispassionate  remedy  is  pointed  out  for  any  evil 
which  experience  may  prove  to  exist,  and  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  may  be  preserved  with- 
out interruption. 

But,  should  the  respectable  state  of  Virginia  persist  in 
the  assumption  of  the  right  to  declare  th  .  acts  of  the  national 


government  unconstitutional,  and  should  she  oppose  suc- 
cessfully her  force  and  will  to  those  of  the  ration,  the 
constitution  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  cypher,  to  the 
form  and  pageantry  of  authority,  without  the  energy  of 
power.  Every  act  of  the  federal  government  which 
thwarted  the  views  or  checked  the  ambitious  project  of  a 
particular  state,  or  of  its  leading  and  influential  mem- 
bers, would  be  the  object  of  opposition  and  of  remon- 
strance; while  the  people,  convulsed  and  confused  bv  the 
conflict  between  two  hostile  jurisdictions,  enjoying  the 
protection  of  neither,  would  be^  wearied  into  a  submis- 
sion to  some  bold  leader,  who  would  establish  himself  on 
the  ruins  of  both. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  although  they  do  not 
themselves  claim  the  right,  nor  admit  the  authority,  of 
any  of  the  state  governments,  to  decide  upon  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  acts  of  the  federal  government,  still,  least 
their  silence  should  be  construed  into  disapprobation,  or 
at  best  into  a  doubt  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  re- 
ferred to  by  the  state  of  Virginia;  and,  as  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Virginia  has  called  for  an  expression  of  their 
sentiments,  do  explicitly  declare,  that  they  consider  the 
acts  of  congress,  commonly  called  "the  alien  and  sedition 
acts,"  not  only  constitutional,  but  expedient  and  necessa- 
ry: that  the  former  act  respects  a  description  of  persons 
whose  rights  were  not  particularly  contemplated  in  ihe 
constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  who  are  entitled  only  to 
a  temporary  protection,  while  they  yield  a  temporary  al- 
legiance; a  protection  which  ought  to  be  withdrawn  when- 
ever they  become  "dangerous  to  the  public  safety,"  or 
are  found  guilty  of  "treasonable  machiuation"  against  the 
government:  that  congress  having  been  especially  en- 
trusted by  the  people  with  the  general  defence  of  the  na- 
tion, had  not  only  the  right,  but  were  bound  to  protect  it 
against  internal  as  well  as  external  foes.  That  the  United 
States,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  act  concerning  aliens, 
were  threatened  with  actual  invasion,  had  been  driven  by 
the  unjust  and  ambitious  conduct  of  the  French  govern- 
ment into  warlike  preparations,  expensive  and  burthen- 
some,  and  had  then,  within  the  bosom  of  the  country, 
thousands  of  aliens,  who,  we  doubt  not  were  ready  to  co- 
operate in  any  external  attack. 

It  cannot  he  seriously  believed,  that  the  United  States 
should  have  waited  till  the  poignard  had  in  fact  been 
plunged.  The  removal  of  aliens  is  the  usual  preliminary 
of  hostility,  and  is  justified  by  the  invariable  usages  of 
nations.  Actual  hostility  had  unhappily  long  been  expe- 
rienced, and  a  formal  declaration  of  it  the  government 
had  reason  daily  to  expect.  The  law,  therefore  was  just 
and  salutary,  and  no  officer  ecrald  with  so  much  proprie- 
ty be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  it,  as  the  one  in 
whom  the  constitution  has  reposed  the  executive  power 
of  the  United  States. 

The  sedition  act,  so  called,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  le- 
gislature, equally  defensible.  The  general  assembly  of 
Virginia,  in  their  resolve  under  consideration,  observe, 
that  when  that  state  by  its  convention,  ratified  the  federal 
constitution,  it  expressly  declared,  "that,  among  other 
essential  rights,  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the  press 
cannot  be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrained  or  modified  by. 
any  authority  of  the  United  States,"  and  from  its  extreme 
anxiety  to  guard  these  rights  from  every  possible  attack 
of  sophistry  or  ambition,  with  other  states,  recommended 
an  amendment  for  that  purpose:  which  amendment  was, 
in  due  time,  annexed  to  the  constitution;  but  they  did  not 
surely  expect  that  the  proceedings  of  their  state  conven- 
tion were  to  explain  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
union.  The  words  of  that  amendment,  on  this  subject, 
are,  "congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  press. " 

The  act  complained  of  is  no  abridgment  of  the  free- 
dom of  either.  The  genuine  liberty  of  speech  and  the 
press,  is  the  liberty  to  utter  and  publish  the  truth;  but 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  citizen  to  utter  and  publish 
the  truth,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  licentiousness 
in  speaking  and  writing,  that  is  only  employed  in  propa- 
gating falsehood  and  slander.  This  freedom  of  the  press 
has  been  explicitly  secured  by  most,  if  not  all  the  state 
constitutions;  and  of  this  provision  there  has  been  gene- 
rally but  one  construction  among  enlightened  men;  that  it 
is  a  security  for  the  rational  use  and  not  the  abuse  of  the 
'  press;  of  which  the  courts  of  law,  the  juries  and  people 
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will  judge;  tlii  s  right  is  not  Infringed,  but  confirmed  and 

established  by  the  late  act  of  congress. 

By  the  constitution,  the  legislative,  executive  and  ju- 
dicial depart  tnents  of  government  are  ordaiuwd  and  estab- 
lished; and  general  enumeratt  I  powers  vested  in  them 
respectively,  including  those  which  are  prohibited  to  the 
several  slates.  Certain  powers  are  granted  in  general 
terms  by  the  people  to  their  general  government,  for  the 
purposes  of  their  safety  and  protection.  The  government 
is  not  only  empowered,  but  it  is  made  their  duty  to  re- 
pel invasions  and  suppress  insurrections;  to  guarantee  to 
the  several  states  a  republican  form  of  government;  to 
protect  each  state  against  invasion,  and,  when  applied  to, 
•gainst  domestic  violence:  to  hear  and  decide  all  cases  in 
law  and  equity,  arising  under  the  constitution,  and  under 
any  treaty  or  law  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  relating 
to  the  law  of  nations.  Whenever,  therefore,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  effect  any  of  the  objects  designated,  it  is  per- 
fectly consonant  to  all  just  rules  of  construction,  to  infer, 
that  the  usual  means  and  powers  necessary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  object,  are  also  granted:  but  the  constitution 
has  left  no  occasion  to  resort  to  implication  for  these 
powers;  it  has  made  an  express  grant  of  them,  in  the  8th 
section  of  the  first  article,  which  ordains,  "that  congress 
shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  all  other  power  vested  by  the  constitu- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  de- 
partment or  officer  thereof." 

This  constitution  has  established  a  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  but  has  made  no  provision  for  its  pro- 
tection, even  against  such  improper  conduct  in  its  pre- 
sence, as  might  disturb  its  proceedings,  unless  expressed 
in  the  section  before  recited.  But  as  no  statute  has  been 
passed  on  this  subject,  this  protection  is,  and  has  been  for 
nine  years  past,  uniformly  found  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  and  usages  of  the  common  law.  The  same 
protection  may  unquestionably  be  afforded  by  a  statute 
passed  in  virtue  of  the  before  mentioned  section,  as  ne- 
cessary and  proper,  for  carrying  into  execution  the  pow- 
ers vested  in  that  department.  A  construction  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  constitution,  perfectly  just  and  fair, 
■will,  on  aualagous  principles,  extend  protection  and  se- 
curity against  the  oilences  in  question,  to  the  other  de- 
departments  of  government,  in  discharge  of  their  respec- 
tive trusts. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  is  bound  by  bis 
oaih  "to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  constitution," 
and  it  is  expressly  made  his  ri'ity  "to  take  care  that  the  laws 
bt'  faithfully  executed;"  but  tijis  would  be  impracticable 
by  any  created  being,  if  there  could  be  no  legal  restraint 
of  those  scandalous  misrepresentations  of  his  ..measures 
and  motives,  which  directrv  tend  to  rob  him  of  the  public 
confidence-  And  equally  impotent  would  be  every  other 
public  officer,  if  thus  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  seditious. 

It  is  holden  to  be  a  truth  most  clear,  that  the  import- 
ant trusts  before  enumerated,  cannot  be  discharged  by 
the  govenment  to  which  they  are  committed,  without  the 
power  to  restrain  seditious  practices  and  unlawful  com- 
binations against  itself,  and  to  protect  the  officers  thereof 
from  fthuskfc  misrepresentations.  Had  the  constitution 
wibhSield  this  power,  it  would  have  made  the  government 
responsible  for  the  effects  without  any  control  over  the 
[•auses   which    naturally  produce  them,  and 


men  in  office,  only  as  they  are  agents  of  the  people.  Its 
object  is  to  afford  legal  security  to  public  offices  and 
trusts  created  for  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  therefore  the  security  derived  from  it  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people,  and  is  their  right. 

This  construction  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  existing 
law  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  act  complained  of,  the  le- 
gislature of  Massachusetts  most  deliberately  and  firmly 
believe,  results  from  a  just  and  full  view  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  constitution:  and  they  consider  that  act  to  be 
wise  and  necessary,  as  an  audacious  and  unprincipled  spi- 
rit of  falsehood  and  abuse  had  been  too  long  unremitting- 
ly exerted  for  the  purpose  of  perverting  public  opinion, 
and  threatened  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  whole  fabric 
of  government. 

The  legislature  further  declare,  that  in  the  foregoing 
sentiments  they  have  expressed  the  general  opinion  of 
their  constituents,   who  have  not  only  acquiesced  without 


form  a  more  perfect   union,  establish  justice,  insure  do 
nettle  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  pro 
■note   the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the   blessings  of 
iberty  to  ourselves  and  posterity." 

Seditious  practices  and  unlawful  combinations  against 
he  federal  government,  or  any  officer  thereof,  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  as  well  as  licentiousness  of  speech 
ind  of  the  press  were  punishable  on  the  principles  of 
common  law  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  before 
he  act  in  question  was  passed.  This  act  then  is  M  ame- 
ior&tion  ot  that  law  in  favor  of  the  party  accused,  as  it 
(litigates  the  punishment  which  that  authorises,  and  ad- 
nitsofany  investigation  of  public  men  and  measures 
vkich  is  regulated  by  truth.     It  is  not  intended  to  protect 


ould  have 
Essentially  failed  of  answering  the  great  ends  for  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  declare,  in  the  first  clause 

if  that  instrument,  that  they  establish  the  same,  viz:   "to    w'''ch  a!"e.c<>nt  lined  in  the  resolutions  of  the  legislatures 

do-    ot  Virginia  an(]  Kentucky — sentiments  and  doctrines,  no 


complaint  in  those  particular  measures  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment, but  have  given  their  explicit  approbation  by 
re-electing  those  men  who  voted  for  the  adoption  of  them'. 
Nor  is  it  apprehended,  that  the  citizens  of  this  state  will 
be  accused  of  supineness  or  of  an  indifference  to  their 
constitutional  rights;  for,  while  on  the  one  hand,  they  re- 
gard with  due  vigilance  the  conduct  of  the  government; 
on  the  other,  their  freedom,  safety  and  happiness  require, 
that  they  should  defend  that  government  and  its  constitu- 
tional measures  against  the  open  or  insiduous  attacks  of 
any  foe,  whether  foreign  or  domestic. 

And  lastly,  that  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  feel  a 
strong  conviction,  that  the  several  United  States  are  con- 
nected by  a  common  interest,  which  ought  to  render  their 
union  indissoluble,  and  that  this  state  will  always  co- 
operate with  its  confederate  states  in  rendering  that  union 
productive  of  mutual  security,  freedom  and  happiness. 
Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

Samuel  Philips,  president. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  Feb.   13,1799.     Read 
and  concurred.  Edward  II.  Robbins,  sjieaker. 

A  true  copy.       Attest,         John  Avery,  secretary. 

STATE    OF   XEW    YORK. 

In  senate,  March  5,  1799. — Whereas,  the  people  of 
the  United  Stales  have  established  for  themselves  a  free 
and  independent  national  government:  And  whereas  it  is 
essential  to  the  existence  of  every  government,  that  it 
have  authority  to  defend  and  preserve  its  constitutional 
inviolate,  inasmuch,  as  every  infringement  there- 
of tends  to  its  subversion.  And  whereas  the  judicial 
power  extends  expressly  to  all  cases  of  law  and  equity 
arising  under  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
♦States  whereby  the  interference  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
particular  states  in  those?  cases  is  manifestly  excluded. — ■ 
And,  whereas,  our  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness,  emi- 
nently depend  on  the  preservation  of  the  union,  in  order 
to  which,  a  reasonable  confidence  in  the  constituted  au- 
thorities and  chosen  representatives  of  the  people  is  in- 
dispensable. And,  whereas,  every  measure  calculated 
to  weaken  that  confidence,  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  the 
usefulness  of  our  public  functionaries,  and  to  excite  jeal- 
ousies equally  hostile  to  rational  liberty,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  a  good  republican  government.  And,  whereas, 
the  senate  not  perceiving  that  the  rights  of  the  particular 
states  have  been  violated,  nor  any  unconstitutional  pow- 
ers assumed  by  the  general  government,  cannot  forbear 
to  express  the  anxiety  and  regret  with  which  they  observe 
the  inflammatory  and  pernicious  sentiments  and  doctrines 


tucky — sentiments  and  doctrines,  no 
less  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  principles  of  their  union,  than  destructive  to  the 
federal  government,  and  unjust  to  those  whom  the  people 
have  elected  to  administer  it:  wherefore,  Resolved,  That 
while  the  senate  feel  themselves  constrained  to  bear  un- 
equivocal testimony,  against  such  sentiments  and  doc- 
trines, they  deem  it  a  duty  no  less  indispensable,  expli- 
citly to  declare  their  incompetency,  as  a  branch  of  the 
legislature  of  this  state,  to  supervise  the  acts  of  the  ge- 
neral government. 

Resolved,  That  lus  excellency,  the  governor  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  forego- 
inC  resolution  In  Mir>  pvwhIIvpc  nf  <1i<>  ctotpc  nr  A7:„.»;^:„ 
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and  Kentucky,  to  the  end,  that  the  same  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  legislatures  thereof. 

A  true  copy,  Aiut.  B.  Bauckeh,  clerk. 

STATE     OF    CONNECTICUT. 

At  a  general  assembly  of  the  state  «f  Connecticut,  hold- 
en  at  Hartford,  in  the  said  stale,  on  the  second Thursday 
of  May,  anno  domini,  179°,  his  excellency  the  governor 
having  communicated  to  this  assembly  sundry  resolutions 
of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  adopted  in  December,  1798, 
which  relate  to  the  measures  of  tlie  general  government, 
and  the  said  resolutions  having  been  considered,  it  is 

Resolved,  That  this  assembly  views  with  deep  regret, 
and  explicitly  disavows  the  principles  contained  in  the 
aforesaid  resolutions;  and  particularly  the  opposition  to 
the  "alien  and  sedition  acts" — acts  which  the  constitution 
authorised:  which  the  exigency  of  the  country  rendered 
necessary:  which  the  constituted  authorities  have  enacted, 
and  which  merit  the  entire  approbation  of  this  assembly. 
They,  therefore,  decidedly  refuse  to  concur  w  ith  the  le- 
gislature of  Virginia,  in  promoting  any  of  the  objects  at- 
tempted in  the  aforesaid  resolutions. 

And  it  is  further  resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  go- 
vernor be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  that  it  may  be 
communicated  to  the  legislature  of  that  state. 

Passed  in  the  house  of  representatives  unanimously. 
Attest,  John  C.  Smith,  clerk: 

Concurred,  unanimously,  in  the  upper  house. 

Test,  Sam.  Wyllys,  sec'ry. 

STATE   OF    \EW    HAMPSHIRE. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  June  li,  1799. — The 
sommittee,  to  take  into  consideration  the  resolutions  of 
the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  dated  December  2lst, 
1798;  also  certain  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky, of  the  10th  November,  1798,  report  as  follows: 

The  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  having  taken  into 
sonsidera'tion  certain  resolutions  of  the  general  assembly 
)f  Virginia,  dated  December  21,  1798;  also  certain  reso- 
lutions of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  of  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 1798, 

Resolved,  That  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  im- 
*qui  vocally  express  a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  and  de- 
end  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  eousti- 
ution  of  this  state,  against  every  aggression,  either  fo- 
vign  or  domestic,  and  that  they  will  support  the  govern  - 
neut  of  the  United  States  in  all  measures  warranted  by 
he  former. 

That  the  state  legislatures  are  not  the  proper  tribunals 
o  determine  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  of  the  ge- 
icral  government — that  the  duty  of  such  decision  is  pro- 
>erly  and  exclusively  confided  to  the  judicial  department. 

That  if  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  for  mere 
peculative  purposes,  were  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
cts  of  the  general  government,  commonly  called  "the 
lien  and  sedition  bills,"  that  opinion  would  unreserved-; 
y  be,  that  those  acts  are  constitutional,  and  in  the  present 
ritical  situation  of  our  country,  highly  expedient. 

That  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  the  acts 
foresaid,  have  been  very  ably  advocated  and  clearly  de- 
lonstrated  by  many  citizens  of  the  United  States,  more 
specially  by  the  minority  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Virginia.  The  legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  there- 
ore,  deem  it  unnecessary,  by  any  train  of  arguments,  to 
ttempt  further  illustration  of  the  propositions,  the  truth 
f  which,  it  is  confidently  believed,  at  this  day,  is  very 
enerally  seen  and  acknowledged. 

Which  report  being  read  and  considered,  was  unani- 
nously  received  and  accepted,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
even  members  being  present. 

Sent  up  for  concurrence. 

John  Prentice,  speaker. 

In  senate,  same  day,  read  and  concurred  unanimously. 
Amos  Siiepaiu),  president. 

Approved,  June  15th,  1799. 

J.  T.  GrtMU.5',  governor. 

A  true  copy.      Attest,  Joseph  Pearson,  sec'y. 

STATE    OF    VERMONT. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  October  30th,  A.  7). 
799.— The  bouse  proceeded  to  take  under  their  eonsi- 
eratioh  the  resolutions  of  the  general  assembly  of  Vir- 
inia,  relative  to  certain  measures  of  the  general  govcrn- 
icnt,  transmitted  to  the  legislature  of  this  state,  for  their 
onsideration:     Whereupon, 


Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of 
Vermont  do  highly  disapprove  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
general  assembly  of  Virginia,  as  being  unconstitutional 
in  their  nature,  and  dangerous  in  their  tendency.  It  be- 
longs not  to  slate  legislatures  to  decide  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  laws  made  by  the  general  government;  this 
power  being  exclusively  vested  in  the  judiciary  courts  of 
the  union:  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be  requested 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  executive  of 
Virginia,  to  be  communicated  to  the  general  assembly  of 
that  state:  And  that  the  same  be  sent  to  the  governor  and 
council  for  their  concurrence. 

Samuel  C.  Crafts,  clerk. 

In  council y  October  30,  1799.  Read  and  concurred 
unanimously.  Richard  Whitket,  Secretary. 


KENTUCKY  RESOLUTIONS  OF  1798  AND  1799. 

[THE  ORIGINAL  DRAUGHT    PREPARED  uy    THOMAS  JEFFER- 
SON.] 

The  following  resolutions  passed  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  Kentucky,  JYov.  I  Of  A,  1798.  On  the  passage 
of  the  first  resolution,  one  dissentient;  2d,  3d,  ith,  5th, 
tth,  7th,  8th,  two  dissentients;  9th,  three  dissentients. 

I.  Resolved,  That  the  several  states  composing  the 
United  States  of  America,  are  not  united  on  the  princi- 
ple of  unlimited  submission  to  their  general  government; 
but  that  by  compact  under  the  style  and  title  of  a  consti- 
tution for  the  United  States,  and  of  amendments  thereto, 
they  constituted  a  general  government  for  special  pur- 
poses, delegated  to  that  government  certain  definite  pow- 
ers, reserving,  each  state  to  itself,  the  residuary  mass  of 
right  to  their  own  self-government;  and,  that  whensoever 
the  general  government  assumes  undelegated  powers,  its 
acts  are  unauthoritative,  void,  and  of  no  force;  that  to  this 
compact  each  state  acceded  as  a  state;  and  is  an  integral 
party;  that  this  government,  created  by  this  compact,  was 
not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
powers  delegated  to  itself;  since  that  would  have  made 
its  discretion,  and  not  the  constitution,  the  measure  of  its 
powers;  but,  that  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact,  among 
parties  having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an 
equal  right  to  judge  for  itself  as  -well  of  infractions  as 
of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

II.  Resolved,  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
having  delegated  to  congress  a  pow  or  to  punish  treason, 
counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  and  offences  against  the  laws  of  nations,  and  no  other 
crimes  whatever,  and  it  being  true,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, and  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution 
having  also  declared,  "that  the  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or 
to  the  people,"  therefore,  also,  the  same  act  of  congress, 
passed  on  the  1  ith  day  of  July,  1798,  and  entitled,  "an 
act  in  addition  to  the  act  entitled  an  act  for  the  punish- 
ment of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States;"  as 
also,  the  act  passed  by  them  on  the  27th  day  of  June, 
1798,  entitled,  "an  act  to  punish  frauds  committed  on 
the  bank  of  the  United  Stales,"  (and  all  other  their  acts 
which  assume  to  create,  define,  or  punish  crimes  other 
than  those  enumerated  in  the  constitution)  are  altogether 
void  and  of  no  force,  and  that  the  power  to  create,  define, 
and  punish  such  other  crimes  is  reserved,  and  of  right 
appertains  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  respective  states, 
each  within  its  own  territorv. 

III.  Resolved,  That  it  is  true,  as  a  general  principle, 
and  is  also  expressly  declared  by  one  of  the  amendments 
to  the  constitution,  that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively  or  to  the 
people;"  and,  that  no  power  over  the  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  speech,  or  freedom  of  the  press,  being  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  states,  all  lawful  powers  respecting 
the  same  did  of  right  remain,  and  were  reserved  to  the 
states  or  to  the  people;  that  thus  was  manifested  their  de- 
termination to  retain  to  themselves  the  right  of  judging 
how  far  the  licentiousness  of  speech  and  of  the  press  may 
be  abridged  without  lessening  their  useful  freedom,  and 
how  far  those  abuses  which  cannot  be  separated  from 
their  use,  should  be  tolerated  rather  than  the  use  be  de- 
stroyed;  and  thus  also  they  guarded  against  all  abridg- 
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ment  by  the  United  States,  Of  the  freedom  of  religious 
principles  and  exercises,  and  retained  to  themselves  the 
right  of  protecting  the  same,  as  this,  stated  by  a  law 
passed  on  the  general  demand  of  its  citizens,  had  already 
protected  them  from  all  human  restraint  or  interference: 
and,   that,   in  addition  to  this  general  principle  and   ex- 

I»ress  declaration,  another  and  more  special  provision 
ias  been  made  by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion, which  expressly  declares,  that  "congress  shall  make 
no  laws  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press,"  thereby  guarding  in  the 
same  sentence,  and  under  the  same  words,  the  freedom 
of  religion,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  insomuch,  that 
•whatever  violates  either,  throws  down  the  sanctuary 
•which  covers  the  others,  and  that  libels,  falsehood,  and 
defamation,  equally  with  heresy  and  false  religion,  are 
withheld  from  the  cognizance  of  federal  tribunals.  That 
therefore  the  act  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
passed  on  the  14th  of  July,  1798,  entitled,  "an  act  in  ad- 
dition to  the  act  entitled  an  act  for  the  punishment  of 
certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,"  which  does 
abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press,  is  SOT  law,  but  is  al- 
together void  and  of  sro  fouce. 

IV.  Resolved,  That  alien  friends  are  under  the  juris- 
diction and  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  state  wherein 
they  are:  that  no  power  over  them  has  been  delegated  to 
the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  to  the  individual  states 
distinct  from  their  power  over  citizens;  and  it  being  true, 
as  a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amendments  to  the 
constitution  having  also  declared,  that  "the  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor 
prohibited  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people,"  the  act  of  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  passed  the  22d  day  of  June,  1798,  entitled, 
"an  act  concerning  aliens,"  which  assumes  power  over 
alien  friends  not  delegated  by  the  constitution,  is  not 
xaw,  but  is  altogether  void  and  or  sro  foiicf.. 

V.  Resolved,  That  in  addition  to  the  general  principle 
as  -well  as  the  express  declaration,  that  powers  not  dele- 
gated are  reserved,  another  and  more  special  provision 
inferred  in  the  constitution,  from  abundant  caution  has 
declared,  "that  the  migration  or  importation  of  such 
persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think  pro- 
per to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  congress 
prior  to  the  year  1808."  That  this  commonwealth  does 
admit  the  migration  of  alien  friends  described  as  the 
subject  of  the  said  act  concerning  aliens;  that  a  provi- 
sion against  prohibiting  their  migration,  is  a  provision 
against  all  acts  equivalent  thereto,  or  it  would  be  nuga- 
tory; that  to  remove  them  when  migrated  is  equivalent 
to  a  prohibition  of  their  migration,  and  is,  therefore, 
contrary  to  the  said  provision  of  the  constitution,  and 
void. 

VI.  Resolved,  That  the  imprisonment  of  a  person  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth  on 
his  failure  to  obey  the  simple  order  of  the  president,  to 
depart  out  of  the  United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the 
saidact,  entitled,  "an  act  concerning  aliens,"  is  con- 
trary to  the  constitution,  one  amendment  in  which  has 
provided,  that  "no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  liberty 
without  due  process  of  law,"  and,  that  another  having 
provided,  "that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  public  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury,  to  be  informed  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him,  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
in  his  favor,  and  to  have  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  de- 
fence," the  same  act  undertaking  to  authorise  the  presi- 
dent to  remove  a  person  out  of  the  United  States  who  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  on  his  own  suspicion, 
without  jury,  without  public  trial;  without  confrontation 
of  the  witnesses  against  him,  without  having  witnesses 
in  his  favor,  without  defence,  without  counsel,  is  contra- 
ry to  these  provisions  also  of  the  constitution,  is  there- 
fore tsot  laav,  but  utterly  void  and  of  no  force. 

That  transferring  the  power  of  judging  anv  person 
who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  from  the  courts 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  as  is  undertaken 
by  the  same  act  concerning  aliens,  is  against  the  article 
of  the  constitution  which  provides,  that,  "the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  the  courts, 
the  iuderes  of  which  shall  hold  their  office  during  {rood 


behaviour,"  and  that  the  said  act  is  void  for  that  reason 
also;  and  it  is  further  to  be  noted  that  this  transfer  of 
judiciary  power  is  to  that  magistrate  of  the  general  go- 
vernment who  already  possesses  all  the  executive,  and  a 
qualified  negative  in  all  the  legislative  powers. 

VII.  Resolved,  That  the  construction  applied  by  the 
general  government  (as  is  evident  by  sundry,  of  their' pro- 
ceedings) to  those  parts  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  delegate  to  congress,  power  to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes,  duties,  imposts,  excises;  to  pay  the  debts,  and 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
powers  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  department  thereof,  goes  to  the 
destruction  of  all  the  limits  prescribed  to  their  power  by 
the  constitution — That  words  meant  by  that  instrument 
to  be  suhsiduury  only  to  the  execution  of  the  limited 
powers,  ought  not  to  be  so  construed  as  themselves  to 
give  unlimited  powers,  nor  a  part  so  to  be  taken,  as  to 
destroy  the  whole  residue  of  the  instrument:  That  the 
proceedings  of  the  general  government  under  color  of 
those  articles,  will  be  a  fit  and  necessary  subject  for  re- 
visal  and  correction  at  a  time  of  greater  tranquillity, 
while  those  specified  in  the  preceding  resolutions  call  for 
immediate  redress. 

VIII.  Resolved,  That  the  preceding  resolutions  be 
transmitted  to  the  senators  and  representatives  in  con- 
gress from  this  commonwealth,  who  are  enjoined  to  pre- 
sent the  same  to  their  respective  houses,  and  to  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  procure  at  the  next  session  of  congress, 
a  repeal  of  the  aforesaid  unconstitutional  and  obnoxious 
acts. 

IX.  Resolved,  lastly,  That  the  governor  of  this  com- 
monwealth be,  and  is  hereby  authorised  and  requested  to 
communicate  the  preceding  resolutions  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  states,  to  assure  them  that  this  com- 
monwealth considers  union  for  special  national  purposes, 
and  particularly  for  those  specified  in  their  late  federal 
compact,  to  be  friendly  to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity of  all  the  states- — that  faithful  to  that  compact,  ac- 
cording to  the  plain  intent  and  meaning  in  which  it  was 
understood  and  acceded  to  by  the  several  parties,  it  is 
sincerely  anxious  for  its  preservation;  that  it  does  also 
believe,"  that  to  take  from  the  states  all  the  powers  of 
self  government,  and  transfer  them  to  a  general  and  con- 
solidated government,    without  regard  to  the  special   de- 

is  and  reservations  solemnly  agreed  to  in  that 
compact,  is  not  for  the  peace,  happiness,  or  prosperity 
of  these  states:  And  that  therefore,  this  commonwealth 
is  determined,  as  it  doubts  not  its  co-states  are,  to  sub- 
mit to  undelegated  and  consequently  unlimited  powers  in 
no  man,  or  body  of  men  on  earth:  that  if  the  acts  before 
specified  should  stand,  these  conclusions  would  flow 
from  them;  that  the  general  government  may  place  any 
act  they  think  proper  on  the  list  of  crimes  and  punish  it 
themselves  whether  enumerated  or  not  enumerated  by 
the  constitution  as  cognizable  by  them;  that  they  may 
transfer  its  cognizance  to  the  president  or  any  other  per- 
son, who  may"  himself  be  the  accuser,  counsel,  judge, 
and  jury,  whose  suspicions  may  be  the  evidence,  his  or- 
der the' sentence,  his  officer  the  executioner,  and  his 
breast  the  sole  record  of  the  transaction;  that  a  very  nu- 
merous and  valuable  description  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  states,  being  by  this  precedent  reduced  as  outlaws 
to  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  man  and  the  barriers  of 
the  constitution  thus  swept  from  us  all;  no  rampart  now 
remains  against  the  passions  and  the  power  of  a  majority 
of  congress,  to  protect  from  a  like  exportation  or  other 
grievous  punishment  the  minority  of  the  same  body,  the 
legislatures,  judges,  governors,  and  counsellors  of  the 
states,  nor  their  other  peaceable  inhabitants  who  may- 
venture  to  reclaim  the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  states,  and  people,  or  who,  for  other  causes,  good 
or  bad,  may  be  obnoxious  to  the  view  or  marked  by  the 
suspicions  of  the  president,  or  to  be  thought  dangerous 
to  his  or  their  elections  or  other  interests,  public  or  per- 
sonal; that  the  friendless  alien  has  been  selected  as  the 
safest  subject  of  a  first  experiment;  but  the  citizen  will 
soon  follow,  or  rather  has  already  followed;  for,  already 
has  a  sedition  act  marked  him  as  a  prey:  That  these  and 
successive  acts  of  the  same  character,  unless  arrested  on 
the  threshold,  mav  tend  to  drive  these  states  into  revolu- 
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i  and  blood,  and  will  furnish  new  calumnies  against 
nbliean  governments,  and  new  pretexts  for  those  who 
h  it  to  be  believed,  that  man  cannot  be  governed  but 
a  rod  of  iron;  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion 
re  a  confidence  in  the  men  of  our  choice  to  silence  our 
•s  for  the  safety  of  our  rights;  that  confidence  is  every 
;re  the  parent  of  despotism;  free  government  is 
nded  in  jealousy  and   not  in  confidence;  it  is  jealousy 

not  confidence  which  prescribes  limited  constitu- 
is  to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are  obliged  to  trust 
h  power;   that   our  constitution  has  accordingly  fixed 

limits   to    which  and  no  farther  our  confidence  may 

and  let  the  honest  advocate  of  confidence  read  the 
:n  and  sedition  acts,   and    say    if  the  constitution  has 

been  wise  in  fixing  limits  to  the  government  it  cre- 
el, and  whether  we  should  be  wise  in  destroying  those 
lits?     Let  him  say  what   the  government  is,   if  it  be 

a  tyranny,  which  the  men  of  our  choice  have  con- 
red  on  the  president,  and  the  president  of  our  choice 
i  assented  to  and  accepted  over  the  friendly  strangers, 
whom  the  mild  spirit  of  our  country  and  its  laws  had 
dged  hospitality  and  protection;  that  the  men  of  our 
)ice  have  more  respected  the  bare  suspicions  of  the 
:sident  than  the  solid  rights  of  innocence,  the  claims 
justification,  the  sacred  force  of  truth,  and  the  forms 
1  substance  of  law  and  justice.  In  questions  of  power 
:n  let  no  more  be  said  of  confidence  in  man,  but  bind 
n  down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  constitu- 
n.     That  this  commonwealth  does  therefore  call 

its  co-states  for  an  expression  of  their   sentiments 

the  acts  concerning  aliens,  and  for  the  punishment  of 
rtain  crimes  herein  before  specified,  plainly  declaring 
jether  these  acts  are  or  are  not  authorised  by  the  fe- 
ral compact.     And  it  doubts  not  that  their  sense  -will 

so  announced  as  to  prove  their  attachment  to  limited 
vernment,  -whether  general  or  particular,  and  that  the 
jlits  and  liberties  of  their  co-estates  -will  be  exposed  to 
i  dangers  by  remaining  embarked  on  a  common  bottom 
'th  their  oion:  But  they  -will  concur  -with  tins  common- 
zalth  in  considering  the  said  acts  as  so  palpably  against 
e  constitution  as  to  amount  to  an  undisguised  declara- 
nt, that  the  compact  is  not  meant  to  be  the  measure  of 
e  powers  of  the  general  government,  but  that  it  ivlll 
oceed  in  the  exercise  over  these  states  of  all  poivers 
hatsoever.  That  they  -will  vieio  this  as  seizing  the 
Cfhts  of  the  states   and  consolidating  them  in  the  hands 

the  genial  government, -with  a  poiver  assumed  to  bind 
e  states  (not  merely  in  cases  made  federal)  but  in  all 
ises  -whatsoever,  by  la-ws  made,  not -with  their  consent, 
it  by  others  against  their  consent;  that  this  would  be  to 
irrender  the  form  of  government  -we  have  chosen,  and 
ve  under  one  deriving  its  po-wers  from  its  otvn  -will,  and 
•it  from  our  authority;  and  that  the  co-states  recurring 
i  their  natural  rights  in  cases  not  made  federal,  -will 
mcur  in  declaring  these  void  and  of  no  forck,  and 
>ill  each  unite  -with  this  common-wealth  in  requesting 
leir  repeal  at  the  next  session  of  congress. 

EDMUND  BULLOCK,  S.  H.  R. 
JOHN  CAMPBELL,  S.  S.  P.  T. 

Passed  the  house  of  representatives,  Nov.  10,  1798. 
Attest,  Thos.  Toon,  C.  H.  R. 

In  senate,  Nov.  13,   1798 — Unanimously  concurred  in. 
Attest,  B.  Thurston,  C.  S. 

Approved,  Nov.  19th,  1798. 

JAMES  GARRARD,  governor  of  Kentucky. 
\y  the  governor:  Harry  Touuta\,  sec'y.  of  state. 

House  of  representatives,  Thursday,  J\'ov.  \\th,  1799. 

The  house,  according  to  the  standing  order  of  the  day, 
esolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  on  the 
tate  of  the  commonwealth,  Mr.  Desha  in  the  chair;  and, 
fter  some  time  spent  therein,  the  speaker  resumed  the 
hair,  and  Mr.  Desha  reported,  that  the  committee  had 
aken  under  consideration  sundry  resolutions  passed  by  se- 
eral  state  legislatures,  on  the  subject  of  the  alien  and  se- 
ction laws,  and  had  come  to  a  resolution  thereupon,  which 
le  delivered  in  at  the  clerk's  table,  where  it  was  read  and 
inanimously  agreed  to  by  the  house,   as  follows: 

The  representatives  of  the  good  people  of  this  eom- 
nonwealth,  in  general  assembly  convened,  having  ma- 
lurely  considered  the  answers  of  sundry  states  in  the 
anion,  to  their  resolutions  passed  the  last  session,  respect- 
ing certain  unconstitutional  laws  of  congress,  commonly 
sailed  the  alien  and   sedition   laws,  would   be  faithless, 


indeed,  to  themselves  and  to  those  they  represent,  were 
they  silently  to  acquiesce  in  the  principles  and  doctrines 
attempted  to  be  maintained  in  all  those  answers,  that  of 
Virginia  only  excepted.  To  again  enter  the  field  of  ar- 
gument, and  attempt  more  fully  or  forcibly  to  expose  the 
unconstitutionality  of  those  obnoxious  laws,  would,  it  is 
apprehended,  be  as  unnecessary  as  unavailing.  We  can- 
not, however,  but  lament,  that,  in  the  discussion  of  those 
interesting  subjects,  by  sundry  of  the  legislatures  of  our 
sister  states,  unfounded  suggestions,  and  uncandid  insi- 
nuations, derogatory  to  the  true  character  and  principles 
of  this  commonwealth  has  been  substituted  in  place  of 
fair  reasoning  and  sound  argument.  Our  opinions  of 
these  alarming  measnres  of  the  general  government,  to- 
gether with  our  reasons  for  those  opinions,  were  detailed 
with  decency,  and  with  temper,  and  submitted  to  the  dis- 
cussion and  judgment  of  our  fellow  citizens  throughout 
the  union.  Whether  the  like  decency  and  temper  have 
been  observed  in  the  answers  of  most  of  those  states,  who 
have  denied  or  attempted  to  obviate  the  great  truths  con- 
tained in  those  resolutions,  we  have  now  only  to  submit 
to  a  candid  world.  Faithful  to  the  true  principles  of  the 
federal  union,  unconscious  of  any  designs  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  that  union,  and  anxious  only  to  escape  the 
fangs  »f  despotism,  the  good  people  of  this  common- 
wealth are  regardless  of  censure  or  calumniation.  Least, 
however,  the  silence  of  this  commonwealth  should  be 
construed  into  an  acquiescence  in  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples advanced  and  attempted  to  be  maintained  by  the 
said  answers,  or  least  those  of  our  fellow-citizens 
throughout  the  union  who  so  widely  differ  from  us  on 
those  important  subjects,  should  be  deluded  by  the  ex- 
pectation, that  we  shall  be  deterred  from  what  we  con- 
ceive our  duty,  or  shrink  from  the  principles  contained 
in  those  resolutions — therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  commonwealth  considers  the  fe- 
deral union,  upon  the  terms  and  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  the  late  compact,  as  conducive  to  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  the  several  states:     That  it  does  now  une- 
quivocally declare  its  attachment  to  the  Union,    and  to 
that  compact,  agreeably  to  its  obvious  and  real  intention, 
and  will  be  among  the  last  to  seek  its  dissolution:    That 
if  those  who  administer  the  general  government  be  per- 
mitted to  transgress  the  limits  fixed  by  that  compact,  by 
a  total   disregard   to    the    special  delegations  of  power 
therein   contained,   an   annihilation  of  the  state  govern- 
ments, and  the  creation  upon  their  ruins  of  a  general 
consolidated  government,  will  be   the   inevitable  conse- 
quence:     That  the  principle  and  construction  contended 
for  by  sundry  of  the    state  legislatures,  that   the  general 
government  is   the  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
powers  delegated  to  it,  stop  nothing  short  of  despotism— 
since  the  discretion  of  those  who  administer  the  govern- 
ment, and  not  the  constitution,  would  be  the  measure  of 
their  powers:     That  the  several  states  who  formed  that 
instrument  being  sovereign  and   independent,  have  the 
unquestionable  right  to   judge   of  the  infraction;  and, 
that  a  nullification  by  those  sovereignties,  of  all  unau- 
thorised acts  done  under-  color  of  that  instrument  is  the 
right  fid  remedy:     That  this  commonwealth  does,  under 
the   most  deliberate  reconsideration,   declare,   that  the 
said  alien  and  sedition  laws  are,  in  their  opinion,   palpa- 
ble violations   of    the  said    constitution;   and,   however 
cheerfully  it  may  be  disposed  to  surrender  its  opinion  to 
a  majority  of  its  sister  states,  in  matteis   of  ordinary  or 
doubtful  policy,    yet,   in  no  momentous  regulations  like 
the  present,  which  so  vitally  wound  the  best  rights  of  the 
citizen,  it  would  consider  a  silent  acquiescence  as  highly 
criminal:     That  although  this  commonwealth,  as  a  party 
to  the  federal  compact,  will  bow  to  the  laws  of  the  union, 
yet,    it  does,    at  the  same  time  declare,  that  it  will  not 
now,  or  ever  hereafter,  cease  to  oppose  in  a  constitutional 
manner,  every  attempt  at  what  quarter  soever  offered,  to 
violate   that  "compact.     And,   finally,   in  order  that  no 
pretext   or  arguments   may  be  drawn  from  a  supposed 
acquiescence,  on  the  part  of  this  commonwealth,  in  the 
constitutionality  of  those  laws,  and  be  thereby  used  as 
precedents    for  similar   future  violations  of  the  federal 
compact —this  commonwealth    does   now   enter  against 
them  its  solemn  protest. 

Extract,  Sec.      Attest,         THOS.  TODD,  C.  H.  R. 
In  seiifitp,  Nov.  2'2,  1799 — Read  and  concurred  in. 
Attest,  B.  THURSTON,  C.  S. 
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MADISON'S    REPORT  ON  THE  VIRGINIA 
RESOLUTIONS. 

House  of  delegates,  session  of  1799 — 1800. 
Report  of  the  committee  to  -whom  were  referred  the  commu- 
nications of  varioxis  states,  relative  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  last  general  assembly  of  this  state,  concerning  the 
alien  a?i,it  sedition  laivs. 
Whatever  room  might  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of 


some  of  the  states,  who  have  di 


>ppro 


oved  of  the  resolu- 


tions of  the  general  assembly  of  this  commonwealth, 
passed  on  the  21st  day  of  December,  1798,  for  painful  re- 
marks on  the  spirit  and  manner  of  those  proceedings,  it 
appears  to  the  committee  most  consistent  with  the  duty  as 
well  as  dignity  of  the  general  assembly,  to  hasten  an  ob- 
livion of  every  circumstance,  which  might  be  construed 
into  a  diminution  of  mutual  respect,  confidence  and  af- 
fection, among  the  members  of  the  union. 

The  committee  have  deemed  it  a  more  useful  task  to 
revise,  with  a  critical  eye,  the  resolutions  which  have  met 
with  this  disapprobation;  to  examine  fully  the  several  ob- 
jections and  arguments  which  have  appeared  against  them; 
and  to  inquire  whether  there  can  be  any  errors  of  fact, 
of  principle,  or  of  reasoning,  which  the  candor  of  the 
general  assembly  ought  to  acknowledge  and  correct. 
Theirs*  of  the  resolutions  is  in  the  words  following: 
"Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  doth 
unequivocally  express  a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  and 
defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  this  state,  against  every  aggression,  either  fo- 
reign or  domestic,  and  that  they  -will  support  the  govern- 
ment of  the  U.  States  in  all  measures  warranted  by  the 
former. " 

No  unfavorable  comment  can  have  been  made  on  the 
sentiments  here  expressed.  To  maintain  and  defend  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  their  own  state, 
against  every  aggression,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and 
to  support  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  all  mea- 
sures warranted  by  their  constitution,  are  duties  which 
the  general  assembly  ought  always  to  feel,  and  to  which, 
on  such  an  occasion,  it  was  evidently  proper  to  express 
their  sincere  and  firm  adherence. 

In  their  next  resolution — '"The general  assembly  most 
solemnly  declares  a  warm  attachment  to  the  union  of  the 
states,  to  maintain  which,  it  pledges  all  its  powers;  and 
that,  for  this  end,  it  is  their  duty  to  watch  over  and  op- 
pose every  infraction  of  those  principles,  which  constitute 
the  only  basis'  of  that  union,  because  a  faithful  observance 
of  them  can  alone  secure  its  existence  and  the  public  hap- 
piness. " 

The  observation  just  made  is  equally  applicable  to  this 
solemn  declaration,  of  warm  attachment  to  the  union, 
and  this  solemn  pledge  to  maintain  it;  nor  can  any  ques- 
tion arise  among  enlightened  friends  of  the  union,  as 
to  the  duty  of  watching  over  and  opposing  every  infrac- 
tion of  those  principles  which  constitute  its  basis,  and  a 
faithful  observance  of  which,  can  alone  secure  its  exist- 
ence, and  the  public  happiness  thereon  depending. 
The  third  resolution  is  in  the  words  following: 
"That  this  assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily 
declare,  that  it  views  the  powers  of  the  federal  government, 
as  resulting  from  the  compact,  to  which  the  states  are  par- 
ties, as  limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  in- 
strument constituting  that  compact — <us  no  further  valid 
than  they  are  authorised  by  the  grants  enumerated  in  that 
compact;  and  that  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable  and 
dangerous  exercise  of  other  'powers,  not  granted  by  the 
said  compact,  the  stales  who  are  parlies  thereto,  have 
the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose,  for  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining  within  their 
respective  limits,  the  authorities,  rights  and  liberties  ap- 
pertaining to  them. 

On  this  resolution,  the  committee  have  bestowed  all  the 
attention  which  its  importance  merits:  they  have  scan- 
ned it  not  merely  with  a  strict,  but  with  a  severe  eye;  and 
they  feel  confidence  in  pronouncing,  that,  in  its  just  and 
fair  construction,  it  is  unexceptionably  true  in  its  srvcral 
positions,  as  well  as  C0S8TITD  nov\r.  and  conclusive  in  its 
inferences. 

The  resolution  declares;  first,  that  "it  views  the  powers 
of  the  federal  government,  as  resulting  from  the  compact 
to  which  the  states  are  parties,'1  in  other  words,  that  the 
federal  powers  are  derived  from   the   constitution;  AM) 


THAT   THE   CONSTITUTION   IS  A   COMPACT  TO    WHICH  THE 
STATES    AHE   PARTIES. 

Clear  as  the  position  must  seem,  that  the  federal  pow- 
ers are  derived  from  the  constitution,  and  from  that  alone, 
the  committee  are  not  unapprised  of  a  late  doctrine, 
which  opens  another  source  of  federal  powers,  not  less 
extensive  and  important,  than  it  is  new  and  unexpected. 
The  examination  of  this  doctrine  will  be  most  convenient- 
ly connected  with  a  review  of  a  succeeding  resolution. 
The  committee  satisfy  themselves  here  with  briefly  re- 
marking, that  in  all  the  contemporary  discussions  and  com- 
ments which  the  constitution  underwent,  it  was  constant- 
ly justified  and  recommended,  on  the  ground  that  the 
powers  not  given  by  the  government,  were  withheld  from 
it;  and,  that  if  any  doubt  could  have  existed  on  this  sub- 
ject, under  the  original  text  of  the  constitution,  it  is  re- 
moved, as  far  as  words  could  remove  it,  by  the  12th 
amendment,  now  a  part  of  the  constitution,  which  ex- 
pressly declares,  "that  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  Statates,  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it 
to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,"  or 
to  the  people. " 

The  other  position  involved  in  this  branch  of  the  reso- 
lution, namely,  "that  the  states  are  parties  to  the  consti- 
tution or  compact,"  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee, 
equally  free  from  objection.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the 
term  "states,"  is  sometimes  used  in  a  vague  sense,  and 
sometimes  in  different  senses,  according  to  the  subject  to 
which  it  is  appiied.  Thus  it  sometimes  means  the  sepa- 
rate sections  of  territory  occupied  by  the  political  socie- 
ties within  each;  sometimes  the  particular  governments, 
established  by  those  societies;  sometimes  those  societies 
are  organized  into  those  particular  governments;  and  last- 
ly, it  means  the  people  composing  those  political  socie- 
ties, in  their  highest  sovereign  capacity.  Although  it 
might  be  wished  that  the  perfection  of  language  admitted 
less  diversity  in  the  signification  of  the  same  words,  yet 
little  inconvenience  is  produced  by  it,  where  the  true 
sense  can  be  collected  with  certainty  from  the  different 
applications.  In  the  present  instance,  whatever  different 
construction  of  the  term  "states,"  in  the  resolution  may 
have  been  entertained,  all  will  at  least  concur  in  that  last 
mentioned;  because  in  that  sense,  the  constitution  was 
submitted  to  the  '■'■states,''''  in  that  sense  the  "slates"  ratifi- 
ed it;  and  in  that  sense  of  the  term  '■'■states,''''  tbey  are  con- 
sequently parties  to  the  compact  from  which  the  powers  of 
the  federal  government  result. 

The  next  position  is,  that  the  general  assembly  views 
•s  of  the  federal  governmeut,  "as  limited  by  the 
plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  instrument  constituting 
that  compact,"  and  "and  as  no  farther  valid  than  they 
are  authorised  by  the  grants  therein  enumerated.''''  It 
does  not  seem  possible,  that  any  just  objection,  can  lie 
against  either  of  these  clauses.  The  first  amounts  merely 
to  a  declaration,  that  the  compact  ought  to  have  the  inter- 
pretation plainly  intended  by  the  parties  to  it;  the  other 
to  a  declaration,  that  it  ought  to  have  the  execution  and 
effect  intended  by  them.  If  the  powers  granted  be  valid, 
it  is  solely  because  they  are  granted;  and  if  the  granted 
powers  are  valid,  because  granted,  all  other  powers  not 
granted,  must  not  be  valid. 

The  resolution  having  taken  this  view  of  the  federal 
compact,  proceeds  to  infer,  "that,  in  case  of  a  deliberate, 
palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers,  not 
granted  by  the  said  compact,  the  states,  who  are  parties 
thereto,  have  the  right  and  are  in  duty  bound  to  interpose 
for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining 
within  their  respective  limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and 
liberties  appertaining  to  them." 

It  appears,  to  your  committee  to  be  a  plain  principle, 
founded  in  common  sense,  illustrated  by  common  prac- 
tice, and  essential  to  the  nature  of  compacts — that,  where 
resort  can  be  had  to  no  tribunal  superior  to  the  anlhority 
of  the  parties,  the  parties  themselves  must  be  the  rightful 
judges  in.  the  last  resort,  whether  the  bargain  made  lias 
been  fntrsued  or  violated.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  was  formed  by  the  sanction  of  the  states,  given  by 
each  in  its  sovereign  capacity.  It  adds  to  the  stability 
and  dignity,  as  well  as  to  the  authority  of  the  constitution, 
that  it  rests  on  this  legitimate  and  solid  foundation.  The 
states,  then,  being  the  parties  to  the  constitutional  compact, 
and  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  it  follows  of  necessity, 
that  there  can  be  no  tribunal  above  their  authority,  to  de- 
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tide  on  the  last  resort,  lolielher  the  compact  made  by  them 
be  violated;  and,  consequently,  that,  as  the  parties  to  it, 
they  must  themselves  decide  in  the  last  resort,  such  ques- 
tions as  may  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  their 
inlei  position. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  because  the  states,  as 
sovereign  parties  to  their  constitutional  compact,  must  ul- 
timately decide  whether  it  has  been  violated,  that  such  a 
decision  ought  to  be  interposed,  either  in  a  hasty  man- 
ner, or  on  doubtful  and  inferior  occasions.  Even  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  conventions  between  different  nations, 
where,  by  the  strict  rule  of  interpretation,  a  breach  of  a 
part  may  be  deemed  a  breach  of  the  whole;  every  part  be- 
ing deemed  a  condition  of  every  other  part,  and  of  the 
whole,  it  is  always  laid  down  that  the  breach  must  be 
both  wilful  and  material  to  justify  an  application  of  the 
rule.  But  in  the  case  of  an  intimate  and  constitutional 
union,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  it  is  evident  that 
the  interposition  of  the  parties,  in  their  sovereign  capaci- 
ty, can  be  called  for  by  occasions  only,  deeply  and  essen- 
tially affecting  the  vital  principles  of  their  political  sys- 
tem. 

The  resolution  has,  accordingly,  guarded  against  any 
misapprehension  of  its  object,  by  expressly  requiring  for 
such  an  interposition,  "the  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable, 
and  dangerous  breach  of  the  constitution,  by  the  exercise 
of  poivers  not  granted  by  it."  It  must  be  a  case  not  of  a 
light  and  transient  nature,  but  of  a  nature  dangerous  to  the 
great  purposes  for  which  the  constitution  was  established. 
It  must  be  a  case,  moreover,  not  obscure  or  doubtful  in 
its  construction,  but  plain  and  palpable.  Lastly,  it  must 
be  a  case  not  resulting  from  a  partial  consideration,  01 
hasty  determination;  but  a  case  stampt  with  a  final  con- 
sideration and  deliberate  adherence.  It  is  not  neeessary, 
because  the  resolution  does  not  require,  that  the  question 
should  be  discussed,  how  far  the  exercise  of  any  particu- 
lar power,  ungranted  by  the  constitution,  would  justify 
the  interposition  of  the  parties  to  it.  As  cases  might  easi- 
ly be  stated,  which  none  would  contend  ought  to  fall 
"within  that  description — cases,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
with  equal  ease,  be  stated,  so  flagrant  and  so  fatal,  as  to 
unite  every  opinion  in  placing  them  within  the  descrip- 
tion. 

Hut  the  resolution  has  done  more  than  guard  against 
misconstruction,  by  expressly  referring  to  cases  of  a  deli- 
berate, palpable  and  dangerous  nature.  It  specifies  the 
object  of  the  interposition  which  it  centemplates,  to  be, 
solely  that  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil  of  usur- 
pation, and  of  maintaining  the  authorities,  rights  and  li- 
berties appertaining  to  the  states,  as  parties  to  the  consti- 
tution. 

From  this  view  of  the  resolution,  it  would  seem  incon- 
ceivable that  it  can  incur  any  just  disapprobation  from 
those,  who,  laying  aside  all  momentary  impressions,  and 
recollecting  the  genuine  source  and  object  of  the  federal 
constitution,  shall  candidly  and  accurately  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  general  assembly.  If  the  deliberate  exer- 
cise of  dangerous  powers,  palpably  withheld  by  the  con- 
stitution, could  not  justify  the  parlies  to  it,  in  interposing 
even  so  far  as  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  there 
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provide  for  the  safety  of  the  parties  to  it,  there  would  be 
an  end  to  all  relief  from  usurped  power,  and  a  direct  sub- 
version of  the  rights  specified  or  recognized  under  all  ti.e 
state  constitutions,  as  well  as  a  plain  denial  of  the  funda- 
ment d  principle  on  which  our  independence  itself  was  de- 
clared. 

But  it  is  objected,  that  the  judicial  AiTHoniTi  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  sole  expositor  of  the  constitution  in  the 
last  resort;  and  it  may  be  asked  for  what  reason,  the  de- 
claration by  the  general  assembly,  supposing  it  to  be  the- 
oretically true,  could  be  required  at  the  present  day,  and 
in  so  solemn  a  manner. 

On  this  objection  it  might  be  observed, ,frst:  that  there 
maybe  instances  of  usurped  power,  which  the  forms  of 
the  constitution  would  never  draw  within  the  control  of 
the  judical  department:  secondly,  that  if  the  decision 
of  the  judiciary  be  raised  above  the  authoritity  of  the  so- 
vereign parties*  to  the  constitution,  the  decisions  of  the 
oilier  departments,  not  carried  by  the  forms  of  the  consti- 
tution before  the  judiciary,  must  be  equally  authoritative 
and  final  with  the  decisions  of  that  department.  But  the 
proper  answer  to  the  objection  is,  that  the  resolution  ol 
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the  general  assembly  relates  to  those  great  and  extraordi- 
nary cases,  in  which  all  the  forms  of  the  constitution  mav 
prove  ineffectual  against  infractions  dangerous  to  the  es- 
sential rights  of  the  parties  to  it.  The  resolution  sup- 
poses that  dangerous  powers  not  delegated,  mav  not  only 
be  usurped  and  executed  by  the  other  departments,  but 
that  the  judicial  department,  also,  may  exercise  or  sanc- 
tion dangerous  powers  beyond  the  grant  of  the  constitu- 
tion: and,  consequently,  that  the  ultimate  right  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  constitution,  to  judge  whether  the  compact  has 
been  dangerously  violated,  must  extend  to  violations  by 
one  delegated  authority,  as  well  as  by  another;  by  the  ju- 
diciary, as  well  as  by  the  executive,  or  die  legislature. 

However  true,  therefore,  it  may  be  that  the  judicial 
department  is,  in  all  questions  submitted  to  it  by  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  to  decirle  in  the  last  resort 
this  resort  must  necessarily  lie  deemed  the  last  in  relation 
to  the  authorities  of  the  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment; not  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  the  parties'  to  the 
constitutional  compact,  from  which  the  judicial  as  well  as 
the  other  departments  hold  their  delegated  trusts.  On 
any  other  hypothesis,  the  delegation  of  judicial  power 
would  annul  the  authority  delegating  it;  and  the  concur- 
rence of  this  department  with  the  others  in  usurped 
powers,  might  subvert  forever,  and  beyond  the  possible 
reach  of  any  rightful  remedy,  the  Very  constitution, 
which  all  were  instituted  to  preserve. 

The  truth  declared  in  the  resolution  being  established, 
the  expediency  of  making  the  declaration  at  the  present 
day,  may  safely  be  left  to  the  temperate  consideration  and 
candid  judgment  of  the  American  public.  It  will  be  re- 
membered, that  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental 
principles,  is  solemnly  enjoined  by  most  of  the  state  con- 
stitutions, and  particularly  by  our  own,  as  a  necessary  safe- 
guard against  the  danger  of  degeneracy  to  which  repub- 
lics are  liable,  as  well  as  other  governments,  though  in  a 
less  degree  than  others.  And  a  fair  comparison  of  the 
political  doctrines  not  unfrequent  at  the  present  day, 
with  those  which  characterized  the  epoch  of  our  revolu- 
tion, and  which  form  the  basis  of  our  republican  constitu- 
tions, will  best  determine  whether  the  declaratory  recur- 
rence here  made  to  those  principles,  ought  to  be  viewed 
as  unseasonable  and  improper,  or  as  a  vigilant  discharge 
of  an  important  duty.  The  authority  of  constitutions  over 
governments,  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  over 
constitutions,  are  truths  which  are  at  all  times  necessa- 
ry to  be  kept  in  mind;  and  at  no  time,  perhaps,  more 
necessary  than   at  present. 

The  fourth  resolution  stands  as  follows: 
"That  the  general  assembly  doth  also  express  its  deep 
regret,  that  a  spirit  has  in  sundry  instances,  been  mani- 
fested by  the  federal  government,  to  enlarge  its  powers 
by  forced  constructions  of  the  constitutional  charter  which 
defines  them;  and  that  indications  have  appeared  of  a  de- 
sign to  expound  certain  general  phrases,  (which,  having 
been  copied  from  the  very  limited  grant  of  powers  in  the 
former  articles  of  confederation,  were  the  less  liable  to 
be  misconstrued),  so  as  to  destroy  the  meaning  and  ef- 
fect of  the  particular  enumeration  which  necessarily  ex- 
plains, and  limits  the  general  phrases;  and  so  as  to  con- 
solidate the  states  by  degrees,  into  one  sovereignty,  the 
obvious  tendency  and  inevitable  result  of  which  would  be 
to  transform  the  present  republican  system  of  the  United 
States  into  an  absolute,  or  at  best  a  mixed  monarchv. " 

The  first  question  here  to  be  considered  is,  whether  a 
spirit  has  in  sundry  instances  been  manifested  by  the  fe- 
deral government  to  enlarge  its  powers  by  forced  con- 
structions of  the  constitutional  charter. 

The  general  assembly  having  declared  their  opinion, 
merely,  by  regretting  in  general  terms,  that  forced  con- 
structions for  enlarging  the  federal  powers  have  taken 
place,  it  does  not  appear  to  the  committee  necessary  to  go 
into  a  specification  of  every  instance  to  which  the  resolu- 
tion may  allude.  The  alien  and  sedition  acts  being  par- 
ticularly named  in  a  succeeding  resolution,  are  of  course  to 
be  understood  as  included  in  the  allusion.  Omitting 
others  which  have  less  occupied  public  attention,  or  been 
less  extensively  regarded  as  unconstitutional,  the  resolu- 
tion mav  be  resumed  to  refer  particularly  to  the  bank 
law,  which  from  the  circumstances  of  its  passage,  as  well 
as  the  latitude  of  construction  on  which  it  is  founded, 
strikes  the  attention  with  singular  force,  and,  the  carl 
riage  tax,  distingui&hed  also  by  circumstances  in  its  histo- 
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ry  having  a  similair  tendency.  Those  instances  alone,  if 
resulting  from  forced  construction,  and  calculated  to  en- 
large the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  as  the  com- 
mittee eanuot  but  conceive  to  be  the  case,  sufficiently  war- 
rant this  part  of  the  resolution.  The  committee  have  not 
thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  extend  their  attention  to 
laws  which  have  been  objected  to,  rather  as  varying  the 
constitutional  distribution  of  powers  in  the  federal  go- 
vernment, than  as  an  absolute  enlargement  of  them;  be- 
cause instances  of  this  sort,  however  important  in  their 
principles  and  tendencies,  do  not  appear  to  fall  strictly 
within  the  text  under  review. 

The  other  questions  presenting  themselves,  are — 1. 
Whether  indications  have  appeared  of  a  design  to  ex- 
pound certain  general  phrases  copied  from  the  "articles 
of  confederation,"  so  as  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  par- 
ticular enumeration  explaining  and  limiting  their  mean- 
ing. 2-  Whether  this  exposition  would  by  degrees  con- 
solidate the  states  into  one  sovereignty.  3.  Whether  the 
tendency  and  result  of  this  consolidation  would  be  to 
transform  the  republican  system  of  the  U.  States  into  a 
monarchy. 

1.  The  general  phrases  here  meant  must  be  those  "of 
providing  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare." 

In  the  "articles  of  confederation"  the  phrases  are  used 
as  follows,  in  art.  V11I.  "All  charges  of  war,  and  all 
Other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  general  -welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  United 
States  in  congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a 
common  treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several 
states,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  land  within  each 
state,  granted  to,  or  surveyed  for  any  person,  as  such  land 
and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  esti- 
mated, according  to  such  mode  as  the  U.  States  in  congress 
assembled,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  and  appoint." 

In  the  existing  constitution,  they  make  the  following 
part  of  sec.  8:  The  congress  shall  have  power,  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the 
debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States." 

This  similarity  in  the  use  of  these  phrases  in  the  two 
great  federal  charters,  might  well  be  considered,  as  ren- 
dering their  meaning  less  liable  to  be  misconstrued  in 
the  latter:  because  it  will  scarcely  be  said,  that  in  the 
former,  they  were  ever  understood  to  be  either  a  general 
grant  of  power,  or  to  authorise  the  requisition  or  appli- 
cation of  money  by  the  old  congress  to  the  common  de- 
fence and  general  welfare,  except  in  cases  afterwards 
enumerated,  which  explained  and  limited  their  meaning; 
and  if  such  was  the  limited  meaning  attached  to  these 
phrases  in  the  very  instrument  revised  and  remodelled 
by  the  present  constitution,  it  can  never  be  supposed  that 
when  copied  into  this  constitution,  a  different  meaning 
ought  to  be  attached  to  them. 

That,  notwithstanding  this  remarkable  security  against 
misconstruction,  a  design  has  been  indicated  to  expound 
these  phrases  in  the  constitution,  so  as  to  destroy  the  effect 
of  the  particular  enumeration  of  powers  by  which  it  ex- 
plains and  limits  them,  must  have  fallen  under  the  ob- 
servation of  those  who  have  attended  to  the  course  of 
public  transactions.  Not  to  multiply  proofs  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  debates  of  the  federal 
legislature,  in  which  arguments  have  on  different  occa- 
sions been  drawn,  with  apparent  effect,  from  these 
phrases,  in  their  indefinite  meaning. 

To  these  indications  might  be  added,  without  looking 
farther,  the  official  report  on  manufactures  by  the  late  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury,  made  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1791;  and  the  report  of  a  committee  of  congress,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1797,  on  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  In  the  first 
of  these  it  is  expressly  contended  to  belong  "to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  national  legislature  to  pronounce  upon  the 
objects  which  concern  the. general-welfare,  and  for  which, 
under  that  description,  an  appropriation  of  money  is  re- 
quisite and  proper.  And  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for 
a  doubt,  that  whatever  concerns  the  general  interests  of 
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commerce,  are  within  the  sphere  of  national  councils,  as 
far  lis  regards  arc  application  of  money."  The  latter  re- 
port assumes  the  same  latitude  of  power  in  the  national 
councils,  and  applies  it  to  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture, by  means  of  a  society  to  be  established  at  the  seat  of 
government,     Although  neither  of  these  reports  may  have 


received  the  sanction  of  a  law  carrying  it  into  effect;  yet' 
on  the  other  hand,  the  extraordinary  doctrine  contained 
in  both,  has  passed  without  the  slightest  positive  mark  of 
disapprobation  from  the  authority  to  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed. 

Now,  whether  the  phrases  in  question  be  construed  to 
authorise  every  measure  relating  to  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare,  as  contended  by  some;  or  every  mea- 
sure only  in  which  there  might  be  an  application  of  mo- 
ney, as  suggested  by  the  caution  of  others;  the  effect  must 
substantially  be  the  same,  in  destroying  the  import  and 
force  of  the  particular  enumeration  of  powers  which  fol- 
low these  general  phrases  in  the  constitution.  For,  it  is 
evident,  that  there  is  not  a  single  power  whatever,  which 
may  not  have  some  reference  to  the  common  defence,  or 
the  general  welfare;  nor  a  power  of  any  magnitude, 
which  in  its  exercise,  does  not  involve  or  admit  an  appli- 
cation of  money.  The  government,  therefore,  which 
possesses  powvr  in  either  one  or  other  of  these  extents,  is  a 
government  without  the  limitations  formed  by  a  particu- 
lar enumeration  of  powers;  and  consequently,  the  mean- 
ing and  effect  of  this  particular  enumeration,  is  destroy- 
ed by  the  exposition  given  to  these  general  phrases. 

This  conclusion  will  not  be  affected  by  an  attempt  to 
qualify  the  power  over  the  "general  welfare,"  by  refer- 
ring it  to  cases  where  the  general  -welfare  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  separate  provisions  by  the  individual  states; 
and  leaving  to  these  their  jurisdictions  in  cases,  to  which 
their  separate  provisions  may  be  competent.  For,  as  the 
authority  of  the  individual  states  must  in  all  cases  be  in- 
competent to  general  regulations  operating  through  the 
whole,  the  authority  of  the  U.  States  would  be  extended 
to  every  object  relating  to  the  general  welfare,  which 
might,  by  any  possibility,  be  provided  for  by  the  general 
authority.  This  qualifying  construction,  therefore,  would 
have  little,  if  any  tendency,  to  circumscribe  the  power 
claimed  under  the  latitude'  of  the  terms  "general  wel- 
fare." 

The  true  and  fair  construction  of  this  expression,  both 
in  the  original  and  existing  federal  compacts,  appears  to 
the  committee  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken.  In  both, 
the  congress  is  authorised  to  provide  money  for  the  com- 
mon defence  and  general  -welfare.  In  both,  is  subjoined 
to  this  authority,  an  enumeration  of  the  cases,  to  which 
their  powers  shall  extend.  Money  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  general  welfare,  otherwise  than  by  an  application  of 
it  to  some  particular  measure,  conducive  to  the  general 
welfare  Whenever,  therefore,  money  has  been  raised 
by  the  general  authority,  and  is  to  be  applied  to  a  particu- 
lar measure,  a  question  arises  whether  the  particular 
measure  be  within  the  enumerated  authorities  vested  in 
congress.  If  it  be,  the  money  requisite  for  it,  may  be 
applied  to  it;  if  it  be  not,  no  such  application  can  be 
made.  This  fair  and  obvious  interpretation  coincides 
with,  and  is  enforced  by,  the  clause  in  the  constitution, 
which  declares,  that  "no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law."  An  appropriation  of  money  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, would  be  deemed  rather  a  mockery  than  an  observ- 
ance of  this  constitutional  injunction. 

1.  Whether  the  exposition  of  the  general  phrases  here 
combatted,  would  not,  by  degrees,  consolidate  the  states 
into  one  sovereignty,  is  a  question,  concerning  which  the 
committee  can  perceive  little  room  for  difference  of 
opinion.  To  consolidate  the  states  into  one  sovereignty, 
nothing  more  can  be  wanted  than  to  supersede  their  re- 
spective sovereignties  in  the  cases  reserved  to  them,  by 
extending  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  to  all 
cases  of  the  "general  welfare,"  that  is  to  say,  to  all  cases 
whatever. 

3.  That  the  obvious  tendency  and  inevitable  result  of  a 
consolidation  of  the  states  into  one  sovereignty,  would  be  to 
transform  the  republican  system  of  the  U.  .States  into  a  mo- 
narchy, is  a  point  which  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  de- 
cided by  the  general  sentiment  of  America.  In  almost 
every  instance  of  discussion  relating  to  the  consolidation 
in  question,  its  certain  tendency  to  pave  the  way  to  mo- 
narchy, seems  not  to  have  been  contested.  The  pros- 
pect of  such  a  consolidation  has  formed  the  only  topic  of 
Controversy.  It  would  be  unnecessary,  therefore,  for  the 
committee  to  dwell  long  on  the  reasons  which  support 
the  position  of  the  general  assembly.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper, however,  to  remark  two  consequences,  evidently 
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flowing  from  an  extension  of  the  federal  power  to  every 
subject  tailing'  within  the  idea  of  the  "general  welfare." 
One  consequence  must  be  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  dis- 
cretion allotted  to  the  executive  magistrate.  Even  with- 
in the  legislative  limits  properly  denned  by  the  con- 
stitution, the  difficulty  of  accommodating  legal  regu- 
lations to  a  country  so  great  in  extent,  and  so  various 
in  its  circumstances,  has  been  much  felt;  and  has  led 
to  occasional  investments  of  power  in  the  executive, 
which  involve  perhaps  as  large  a  portion  of  discretion  as 
can  be  deemed  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  execu- 
tive trust.      In 


proportion  as  the  objects  of  legislative 
care  might  be  multiplied,  would  the  time  allowed  for 
each  be  diminished,  and  the  difficulty  of  providing  uni- 
form and  particular  regulations  for  all,  be  increased. 
From  these  sources  would  necessarily  ensue  a  greater  la- 
titude to  the  agency  of  that  department  which  is  always 
in  existence,  and  which  could  best  mould  regulations  of  a 
general  nature,  so  as  to  suit  them  to  ihe  diversity  of  par- 
ticular situations.  And  it  is  in  this  latitude,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  deficiency  of  the  laws,  that  the  degree  ot  exe- 
cutive prerogative  materially  consists. 

The  other  consequence  would  be,  that  of  an  excessive 
augmentation  of  the  offices,  honors,  and  emoluments  eft- 
pending  on  the  executive  will.  Add  to  the  present  legi- 
timate stock  all  those  of  every  description  which  a  con- 
solidation of  the  states  would  take  from  them,  and  turn 
over  to  the  federal  government,  and  the  patronage  of  the 
executive  would  necessarily  be  as  much  swelled  in  this 
case  as  its  prerogative  would  be  in  the  other. 

This  disproportionate  increase  of  prerogative,  and  pa- 
tronage, must  evidently  either  enable  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  union,  by  quiet  means,  to  secure  his  re-election 
from  time  to  time,  and  finally,  to  regulate  the  succession 
as  he  might  please;  or  by  giving  so  transcendent  an  im- 
portance to  the  office,  woufd  render  the  elections  ft)  it  so 
violent  and  corrupt,  that  the  public  voice  itself  might 
call  for  an  heriditary,  in  place  of  an  elective  succession. 
Which  ever  of  these  events  might  follow,  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  republican  system  of  the  United  States  into  a 
monarchy,  anticipated  by  the  general  assembly  from  a 
consolidation  of  the  states  into  one  sovereignty,  would 
be  equally  accomplished;  and  whether  it  would  be  into  a 
mixed  or  absolute  monarchy,  might  depend  on  too  many 
contingencies  to  admit  of  any  certain  foresight. 

The  resolution  next  in  order  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

"That  the  general  assembly  doth  particularly  protest 
against  the  palpable  and  alarming  infractions  of  the  con- 
stitution, in  the  two  late  cases  of  the  'alien  and  sedition 
acts,' passed  at  the  last  session  of  congress;  the  first  of 
which  exercises  a  power  no  where  delegated  to  the  fede- 
ral government;  and  which  by  uniting  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial powers  to  those  of  executive,  subverts  the  general 
principles  of  free  government,  as  well  as  the  particular 
organization  and  positive  provisions  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, and  the  other  of  which  acts  exercises,  in  like  man- 
ner, a  power  not  delegated  by  the  constitution,  but,  on  the. 
contrary,  expressly  and  positively  forbidden  by  one  of  the 
amendments  thereto;  a  power,  more  than  any  other,  ought 
to  produce  universal  alarm;  because  it  is  levelled  against 
that  right  of  freely  examiningpublic  characters  and  mea- 
sures, and  of  free  communication  among  the  people  there- 
on, which  has  ever  been  justly  deemed  the  only  effectual 
guardian  of  every  other  right." 

The  subject  of  this  resolution,  having,  it  is  presumed, 
more  particularly  led  the  general  assembly  into  the  pro- 
ceedings which  they  communicated  to  the  other  states, 
and  being  in  itself  of  peculiar  importance,  it  deserves  the 
most  critical  and  faithful  investigation;  for  the  length  of 
which  no  other  apology  will  be  necessary. 
The  subject  divides  itself  into  first, 
"The  alien  act,"  secondly,  "the  sedition  act." 
Of  the  "alien  act,"  it  is  affirmed  by  the  resolution  1st. 
That  it  exercises  a  power  no  where  delegated  to  the  fede- 
ral government.  2.  That  it  unites  legislative  and  judi- 
cial powers  to  those  of  the  executive.  3d.  That  this 
union  of  power  subverts  the  general  principles  of  free 
government.  4.  That  it  subverts  the  particular  organi- 
zation and  positive  provisions  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. 

In  order  to  clear  the  way  for  a  correct  view  of  the  first 
position,  several  observations  will  be  premised. 


In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  be- 
ing a  characteristic  feature  of  the  federal  constitution,  as 
it  was  originally  ratified,  and  an  amendment  thereto  hav- 
ing precisely  declared,  "that  the  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively, 
or  to  the  people, "  it  is  incumbent  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  exercise  of  power  by  the  federal  government,  to 
prove  from  the  constitution,  that  it  grants  the  particular 
power  exercised. 

The  next  observation  to  be  made  is,  that  much  confu- 
sion and  fallacy  have  been  thrown  into  the  question,  by 
blending  the  two  cases  of  aliens,  members  of  a  hostile  na- 
tion; and  aliens,  members  of  friendly  nations.  These  two 
cases  are  so  obviously  and  so  essentially  distinct,  that  it 
occasions  no  little  surprise  that  the  distinction  should 
have  been  disregarded;  and  the  surprise  is  so  much  the 
greater,  as  it  appears  that  the  two  cases  are  actually  dis- 
tinguished by  two  separate  acts  of  Congress,  passed  at 
the  same  session,  and  comprised  in  the  same  publication; 
the  one  providing  for  the  case  of  "alien  enemies;"  the 
other  "concerning  aliens"  indiscriminately,  and  conse- 
quently extending  to  aliens  of  every  nation  in  peace  and 
amity  with  the  United  States.  With  respect  to  alien 
enemies,  no  doubt  has  been  intimated  as  to  the  federal  au- 
thority over  them;  the  constitution  having  expressly  de- 
legated to  congress  the  power  to  declare  war  against  any 
nation,  and  of  course  to  treat  it  and  all  its  members  as 
enemies.  With  respect  to  aliens  who  are  not  enemies, 
but  members  of  nations  in  peace  and  amity  with  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  power  assumed  by  the  act  of  congress,  is 
denied  to  be  constitutional;  and  it  is  accordingly  against 
this  act  that  the  protest  of  the  general  assembly  is  ex- 
pressly and  exclusively  directed. 

A  third  observation  is,  that  were  it  admitted,  and  is  con- 
tended that  the  "act  concerning  aliens,"  has  for  its  ob- 
ject, not  a  penal,  but  a  preventive  justice,  it  would  still 
remain  to  be  proved  that  it  comes  within  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  federal  legislature;  and  if  within  its 
power,  that  the  legislature  has  exercised  it  in  a  constitu- 
tional manner. 

In  the  administration  of  preventive  justice,  the  follow- 
ing principles  have  been  held  sacred;  that  some  proba- 
ble ground  of  suspicion  be  exhibited  before  some  judicial 
authority;  that  it  be  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation; 
that  the  party  may  avoid  being  thrown  into  confinement, 
b\  finding  pledges  or  sureties  for  his  legal  conduct,  suffi- 
cient in  the  judgment  of  some  judicial  authority  that  he 
may  have  the  benefit  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  thus 
obtain  his  release,  if  wrongfully  confined;  and  that  he 
may  at  any  time  be  discharged  tiom  his  recognizance,  or 
his  confinement,  and  restored  to  his  former  liberty  and 
rights,  on  the  order  of  the  proper  judicial  authority,  if  it 
shall  see  sufficient  cause. 

All  these  principles  of  the  only  preventive  justice 
known  to  American  jurisprudence,  are  violated  by  the 
alien  act.  The  ground  of  suspicion  is  to  be  judged  of  not 
by  any  judicial  authority,  but  by  the  executive  magistrate 
alone:  no  oath  or  affirmation  is  required;  if  the  suspicion 
be  held  reasonable  by  the  president,  he  may  order  the 
suspected  alien  to  depart  from  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  without  the  opportunity  of  avoiding  the  sentence, 
by  finding  pledges  for  his  future  good  conduct;  as  the 
president  may  limit  the  time  of  departure  as  he  pleases, 
the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  may  be  suspend- 
ed with  respect  to  the  party,  although  the  constitution  or- 
dains, that  it  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  the 
public  safety  may  require  it  in  case  of  rebellion  or  inva- 
sion, neither  of  which  existed  at  the  passage  of  the  act; 
and  the  party,  being  under  the  sentence  of  the  president, 
either  removed  from  the  United  States,  or  being  punish- 
ed by  imprisonment,  or  disqualification  ever  to  become  a 
citizen  on  conviction  of  not  obeying  the  order  of  remo- 
val he  cannot  be  discharged  from  the  proceedings  against 
him  and  restored  to  the  benefits  of  his  former  situation, 
although  the  highest  judicial  authority  should  see  the 
most  sufficient  cause  for  it. 

But  in  the  last  place,  it  can  never  be  admitted  that 
the  removal  of  aliens,  authorised  by  the  act,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered not  as  punishment  for  an  offence,  but  as  a  mea- 
sure of  precaution  and  prevention.  If  the  banishment  of 
an  alien  from  a  country  into  which  he  has  been  invited, 
as  the  asvlum  most  auspicious  to  his  happiness:  a  country 
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where  he  may  have  formed  the  most  tender  connexions; 
where  he  may  have  invested  his  entire  property,  and  ac- 
quired property  of  the  real  and  permanent,  as  well  as  the 
moveable  and  temporary  kind;  where  he  enjoys  under 
the  laws,  a  greater  share  of  the  blessings  of  personal  se- 
curity, and  personal  liberty,  than  he  can  elsewhere  hope 
for;  and  where  he  may  have  nearly  completed  his  proba- 
tionary title  to  citizenship;  if,  moreover,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence  against  him,  he  is  to  be  exposed,  not 
onlv  to  the  ordinary  dangers  of  the  sea,  but  to  the  pecu- 
liar" casualties  incident  to  a  crisis  of  war,  and  of  unusual 
licentiousness  on  that  element,  and  possibly  to  vindictive 
purposes  which  his  emigration  itself  may  have  provoked; 
if  a  hanishment  of  this  sort  be  not  a  punishment,  and 
among  the  severest  of  punishments,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  doom  to  which  the  name  can  be  applied.  And 
jf  it  be  a  punishment,  it  will  remain  to  be  inquired, 
whether  it  can  be  constitutionally  inflicted,  on  mere  sus- 
picion, by  the  single  will  of  the  executive  magistrate,  on 
persons  convicted  of  no  personal  offence  against  the  laws 
of  the  land,  nor  involved  in  any  offence  against  the  law  of 
nations,  charged  on  the  foreign  state  ot  which  they  are 
members. 

One  argument  offered  in  justification  of  this  power  ex- 
ercised over  aliens,  is,  that  the  admission  of  them  into  the 
country  being  of  favor,  not  of  right,  the  favor  is  at  all 
times  revocable. 

To  this  argument  it  might  be  answered,  that  allowing 
the  truth  of  the  inference,  it  would  be  on  proof  of  what  is 
required.  A  question  would  still  occur,  whether  the 
constitution  had  vested  the  discretionary  power  of  admit- 
ting aliens,  in  the  federal  government  or  in  the  state  go- 
vernments. 

But  it  cannot  be  a  true  inference,  that  because  the 
admission  of  an  alien  is  a  favor,  the  favor  may  be  revok- 
ed at  pleasure.  A  grant  of  land  to  an  individual  may 
,be  of  lavor,  not  of  right;  but  the  moment  the  grant  is 
made  the  favor  becomes  a  right,  and  must  be  forfeited 
before  it  can  be  taken  away.  To  pardon  a  malefactor 
may  be  a  favor,  but  the  pardon  is  not,  on  that  account, 
the  less  irrevocable.  To  admit  an  alien  to  naturaliza- 
tion, is  as  much  a  favor  as  to  admit  him  to  reside  in  the 
country,  yet  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  a  person  natu- 
ralized can  be  deprived  of"  the  benefits  any  more  than  a 
native  citizen  can  be  disfranchised. 

Again,  it  is  said,  that  aliens  not,  being  parties  to  the 
constitution,  the  rights  and  privileges  which  it  secures, 
cannot  be  at  all  claimed  by  them. 

To  this  reasoning  also,  it  might  be  answered,  that  al- 
though aliens  are  not  parties  to  the  constitution,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  constitution  has  vested  in  congress  an 
absolute  power  over  them.  The  parties  to  the  constitu- 
tion may  have  granted,  or  retained,  or  modified  the  pow- 
er over  aliens,  without  regard  to  that  particular  conside- 
ration. 

But  a  more  direct  reply  is,  that  it  does  not  follow,  be- 
cause aliens  are  not  parties  to  the  constitution,  as  citi- 
zens are  parties  to  it,  that  whilst  they  actually  conform  to 
it,  they  have  no  right  to  its  protection.  Aliens  are  not 
more  parties  to  the  laws  than  they  are  parties  to  the  con- 
stitution; yet,  it  will  not  be  disputed,  that  as  they  owe  on 
one  hand  a  temporary  obedience  they  are  entitledin  return 
.to  their  protection  and  advantage. 

If  aliens  had  no  rights  under  the  constitution  they  might 
not  only  be  banished,  but  even  capitally  punished,  with- 
out a  jury  or  the  other  incidents  to  a  fair  trial.  But  so 
far  has  a  contrary  principle  been  carried,  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  that  except  on  charges  of  treason,  an 
nlien  has,  besides  all  the  common  privileges,  the  special 
one  of  being  tried  by  a  jury,  of  which  one-half  may  be 
also  aliens. 

It  is  said,  further,  that  by  the  law  and  practice  of  na- 
tions, aliens  may  be  removed  at  discretion  for  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations;  that,  congress  are  authorised  to 
define  and  punish  such  offences;  and  that  to  he  dangerous 
to  the  peaee  of  society  is,  in  aliens,  one  of  those  offences. 
The  distinction  between  alien  enemies  and  alien  friends, 
,is.a  clear  and  conclusive  answer  to  this  argument.  Alien 
enemies  are  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  liable  to  be 
punished  for  offences  against  it.  Alien  friends,  except 
in  the  single  case  of  public  ministers,  are  under  the  mu- 
nicipal law,  and  must  be  tried  and  punished  according  to 
that  law  only.  s 


This  argument  also,  by  referring  the  alien  act,  to  the 
power  of  congress  to  define  and  punish  offences  against 
the  law  of  nations,  yields  the  point  that  the  act  is  of  a 
penal,  not  merely  by  a  preventative  operation.  It  must, 
in  truth,  be  so  considered.  And  if  it  be  a  penal  act,  the 
punishment  it  inflicts,  must  be  justified  by  some  offence 
that  d<  serves  it 

Offences  for  which  aliens,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
country,  are  punishable,  are  first,  offences  committed  by 
the  nation  of  which  they  make  a  part,  and  in  whose  of- 
fences they  are  involved.  Secondly,  offences  committed 
by  themselves  alone,  without  any  charge  against  the  na- 
tion to  which  they  belong.  The  first  is  the  case  of  alien 
enemies;  the  second  the  case  of  alien  friends.  In  the 
first  case,  the  offending  nation  can  no  otherwise  be  pu- 
nished than  by  war,  one  of  the  laws  of  which  authorises 
the  expulsion  "of  such  of  its  members,  as  may  be  found 
within  the  country,  against  which  the  offence  has  been 
committed.  In  the  second  case,  the  offence  being  com- 
mitted by  the  individual,  not  by  his  nation,  and  against 
the  municipal  law,  not  against  the  law  of  nations;  the  in- 
dividual only,  and  not  the  nation,  is  punishable;  and  the 
punishment"  must  be  conducted  according  to  the  munici- 
pal law,  not  according  to  the  law  of  nations.  Under  this 
view  of  the  subject,  the  act  of  congress  for  the  removal 
of  alien  enemies,  being  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations, 
is  justified  by  the  constitution;  and  the  "act"  for  the  re- 
moval of  alien  friends,  being  repugnant  to  the  constitu- 
tional principles  of  municipal  law,  is  unjustifiable. 

Nor  is  the  act  of  congress  for  the  removal  of  alien 
friends,  more  agreeable  to  the  general  practice  of  nations, 
thanitis  within  the  purview  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  ge^ 
neral  practice  of  nations  distinguishesbetween  alien  friends 
and  alien  enemies.  The  latter  it  has  proceeded  against 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  by  expelling  them  as 
enemies."  The  former  it  has  considered  as  under  a  local 
and  temporary  allegiance,  and  entitled  to  a  correspondent 
protection.  If  contrary  instances  are  to  be  found  in  barba- 
rous countries,  under  undefined  prerogatives,  or  amid  re- 


volutionary dangers,  they  will  not  be  deemed  fit  prece- 
dents for  the  government  of  the  United  States,  even  if 
not  beyond  its  constitutional  authority. 

It  is"  said  that  congress  may  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal;  that  reprisals  may  be  made  on  persons  as 
well  as  property;  and  that  the  removal  of  aliens  may  be 
considered  as  the  exercise  in  an  inferior  degree,  of  the 
general  power  of  reprisal  on  persons. 

Without  entering  minutely  into  a  question  that  doe3 
not  i  in  to  require  it,  it  may  be  remarked  that  reprisal 
is  a  seizure  of  foreign  persons  or  property,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  that  justice  for  injuries  done  by  one  state  or  its 
members,  to  another  state  or  its  members;  for  which  a 
refusal  of  the  aggressors  requires  such  a  resort  to  force 
under  the  law  of  nations.  It  must  be  considered  as  an 
abuse  of  words,  to  call  the  removal  of  persons  from  a 
country,  a  seizure  or  a  l-eprisal  on  them:  nor  is  the  dis- 
tinction to  be  overlooked  between  reprisals  on  persons 
within  the  country  and  under  the  faith  of  its  laws,  and  on 
persons  out  of  the  country.  By  laying  aside  these  con- 
siderations, it  is  evidently  impossible  to  bring  the  alien 
act  within  the  power  of  granting  reprisals;  since  it  does 
not  allege  or  imply  any  injury  received  from  any  particu- 
lar nation,  for  which  this  proceeding  against  its  members 
was  intended  as  a  reparation. 

The  proceeding  is  authorised  against  aliens  of  every 
nation;  of  nations  charged  neither  with  any  similar  pro- 
ceedings against  American  citizens,  nor  with  any  inju- 
ries for  which  justice  might  be  sought,  in  the  mode  pre- 
scribed by  the  act.  Were  it  true,  therefore,  that  good 
causes  existed  for  reprisals  against  one  or  more  foreign 
nations,  and  that  neither  the  person  nor  property  of  its 
members,  under  the  faith  of  ourlaws,  could  plead  an  ex- 
emption; the  operation  of  the  act  ought  to  have  been  limit- 
ed to  the  aliens  among  us,  belonging  to  such  nations. — 
To  license  reprisals  against  all  nations,  for  aggressions 
charged  on  one  only,  would  be  a  measure  as  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  justice  and  public  law,  as  to  a  wise 
policy,  and  the  universal  practice  of  nations. 

It  is  said,  that  the  right  of  removing  aliens,  is  an  inci- 
dent to  the  power  of  war,  vested  in  congress  by  the  con- 
stitution. 

This  is  a  former  argument  in  a  new  shape  only;  and  is 
answered  by  repeating,  that  the  removal  of  alien  enemies 
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is  an  incident  to  the  power  of  war;  that  the  removal  of 
alien  friends  is  not  an  incident  to  the  power  of  war. 

It  is  said,  that  congress  are  by  the  constitution  to  pro- 
tect each  state  against  invasion;  and  that  the  means  oi 'pre- 
venting invasion  are  included  in  the  power  of  protection 
against  it. 

The  power  of  war,  in  general,  having  been  before 
granted  by  the  constitution,  this  clause  must  either  be  a 
mere  specification  for  greater  caution  and  certainty  of 
which  there  are  other  examples  in  the  instrument;  or  be 
the  injunction  of  a  duty,  superadded  to  a  grant  of  the 
power.  Under  either  explanation,  it  cannot  enlarge  the 
powers  of  congress  on  the  subject.  The  power  and  the 
duty  to  protect  each  state  against  an  invading  enemy, 
would  be  the  same  under  the  general  power,  if  this  re- 
gard to  greater  caution  had  been  omitted. 

Invasion  is  an  operation  of  war.  To  protect  against  in- 
vasion is  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  war.  A  power, 
therefore,  not  incident  to  war,  cannot  be  incident  to  a 
particular  modification  of  war.  And  as  the  removal  of 
alien  friends  has  appeared  to  be  no  incident  to  a  general 
state  of  war,  it  cannot  be  incident  to  a  partial  state,  or  a 
particular  modification  of  war. 

Nor  can  it  ever  be  granted,  that  a  power  to  act  on  a 
case  when  it  actually  occurs,  includes  a  power  over  all 
the  means  that  may  tend  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the 
case.  Such  a  latitude  of  construction,  would  render  un- 
availing, every  practical  definition  of  particular  and  li- 
mited powers.  Under  the  idea  of  preventing  war  in  ge- 
neral, as  well  as  invasion  in  particular,  not  only  an  indis- 
criminate removal  of  all  aliens  might  be  enforced,  but  a 
thousand  other  things  still  more  remote  from  the  opera- 
tions and  precautions  appurtenant  to  war,  might  take 
place.  A  bigoted  or  tyrannical  nation  might  threaten  us 
with  war,  unless  certain  religious  or  political  regulations 
were  adopted  by  us;  yet  it  never  could  be  inferred,  if  the 
regulations  which  would  prevent  war,  were  such  as  con- 
gress had  otherwise  no  power  to  make,  that  the  power  to 
make  them  would  grow  out  of  the  purpose  they  were  to 
answer.  Congress  have  power  to  suppress  insurrections, 
yet  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  follow,  that  they  might 
employ  all  the  means  tending  to  prevent  them:  of  Which 
a  system  of  moral  instruction  for  the  ignorant,  and  of 
provident  support  for  the  poor,  might  be  regarded  as 
among  the  most  efficacious. 

One  argument  for  the  power  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  remove  aliens,  would  have  been  passed  in  si- 
lence, if  it  had  appeared  under  any  authority  inferior  to 
that  of  a  report;  made  during  the  last  session  of  congress, 
to  the  house  of  representatives  by  a  committee,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  house.  The  doctrine  on  which  this  argu- 
ment is  founded,  is  of  so  new  and  so  extraordinary  a 
character,  and  strikes  so  radically  at  the  political  system 
of  America;  that  it  is  proper  to  state  it  iu  the  very  words 
of  the  report. 

"The  act  [concerning  aliens]  is  said  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, because  to  remove  aliens,  is  a  direct  breach  of  the 
constitution,  which  provides,  by  the  9th  section  of  the  1st 
article:  that  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  per- 
sons as  any  of  the  states  shall  think  proper  to  admit, 
shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  congress,  prior  to  the  year 
1808." 

Among  the  answers  given  to  this  objection  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  act,  the  following  very  remarkable 
one  is  extracted: 

"Thirdly,  that  as  the  constitution  has  given  to  the  states 
no  power  to  remove  aliens,  during  the  period  of  the  li- 
mitation under  consideration,  in  the  meantime,  on  the 
construction  assumed,  there  would  be  no  authority  in  the 
country,  empowered  to  send  away  dangerous  aliens, 
which  cannot  be  admitted." 

The  reasoning  here  used,  would  not  in  any  view,  be 
conclusive,  because  there  are  powers  exercised  by  most 
other  governments,  which,  in  the  Unitefl  States  are  with- 
held by  the  people,  both  from  the  general  government 
and  from  the  state  governments.  Of  this  sort  are  many 
of  the  powers  prohibited  by  the  declarations  of  right 
prefixed  to  the  constitutions,  or  by  the  clauses  in  the  con- 
stitutions, in  the  nature  of  such  declarations.  Nay,  so 
far  is  the  political  system  of  the  United  States  distin- 
guishable from  that  of  other  countries,  by  the  caution 
with  which  powers  are  delegated  and  defined,  that  in  one 
very  important  case,  even  of  commercial  regulation  and 


revenue,  the  power  is  absolute);  looked  up  against  the 
hands  of  both  governments.  A  tax  on  exports  can  be 
laid  by  no  constitutional  authority  whatever.  Under  a 
system  thus  peculiarly  guarded,  dure  could  surely  be  no 
absurdity  in  supposing  that  alien  friends,  who  it  guilty" 
of  treasonable  machinations  may  be  punished,  or  if  sus- 
pected on  probable  grounds,  may  be  secured  by  pledges 
or  imprisonment,  in  like  manner  with  permanent  citi- 
zens, were  never  meant  to  be  subjected  to  banishment  by 
an  arbitrary  and  unusual  process,  either  under  the  one 
government,  or  the  other. 

But,  it  is  not  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  general  rea- 
soning in  this  passage,  which  chiefly  calls  the  attention  to 
it.  It  is  the  principle  assumed  by  it,  that  the  powers 
held  by  the  states,  are  given  to  them  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States;  and  the  inference  from  this  princi- 
ple, that  the  powers  supposed  to  be  necessary  which  are 
not  so  given  to  the  stale  governments,  must  reside  in  the 
government  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  respect  which  is  felt  for  every  portion  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  forbids  some  of  "the  reflections  which 
this  singular  paragraph  might  excite;  and  they  are  the 
more  readily  suppressed,  as  it  may  be  presumed,  with 
justice  perhaps,  as  well  as  candor,  that  inadvertence  may 
have  had  its  share  in  the  error.  It  would  be  an  unjusti- 
fiable delicacy,  nevertheless,  to  pass  by  so  portentous  a 
claim,  proceeding  from  so  high  an  authority,  without  a 
monitory  notice  of  the  fatal  tendencies  with  which  it 
would  be  pregnant. 

Lastly,  it  is  said,  that  a  law  on  the  same  subject  with 
the  alien  act,  passed  by  this  state  originally  in  1T85,  and 
re-enacted  in  1792,  is  a  proof  that  a  summary  removal 
of  suspected  aliens,  was  not  heretofore  regarded  by  the 
Virginia  legislature  as  liable  to  the  objections  now  urged 
against,  such  a  measure. 

This  charge  against  Virginia  vanishes  before  the  sim- 
ple remark,  that  the  law  oi  Virginia  relates  to  "suspi- 
cious persons,  being  the  subject  of  any  foreign  power  or 
state,  who  shall  have  made  a  declaration  of  war,  or  actu- 
ally commenced  hostilities,  or  from  whom  the  president 
shall  apprehend  hostile  designs;  whereas  the  act  of  con- 
gress relates  to  aliens,  being  the  subjects  of  foreign  pow- 
ers and  states,  who  have  neither  declared  war  nor  com- 
menced hostilities,  nor  from  whom  hostile  dangers  are  ap- 
prehended. 

II.  It  is  next  affirmed  of  the  alien  act,  that  it  unites  le- 
gislative, judicial,  and  executive  powers  in  the  hands  of 
the  president. 

HoVever  difficult  it  may  be  to  mark,  in  every  case, 
with  clearness  and  certainty,  the  line  which  divides  legis- 
lative power  from  the  other  departments  of  power;  all 
will  agree,  that  the  powers  referred  to  these  depart- 
ments may  be  so  general  and  undefined,  as  to  be  of  a  le- 
gislative, not  of  an  executive  or  judicial  nature;  and  may 
tor  that  reason  be  unconstitutional.  Details  to  a  certain 
degree,  are  essential  to  the  nature  and  character  of  a 
law;  and  on  criminal  subjects,  it  is  proper,  that  details 
should  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  the  discretion  of  those 
who  are  to  apply  and  execute  the  law.  If  nothing  more 
were  required,  in  exercising  a  legislative  trust,  than  a 
general  conveyance  of  authority,  without  laying  down, 
any  precise  rules,  by  which  the  authority  conveyed, 
should  be  carried  into  effect,  it  would  follow,  that  the 
whole  power  of  legislation  might  be  transferred  by  the 
legislature  from  itself,  and  proclamations  might  become 
substitutes  for  laws.  A  delegation  of  power  in  this  lati- 
tude, would  not  be  denied  to  be  a  union  of  the  different 
powers. 

To  determine  then,  whether  the  appropriate  powers 
of  the  distinct  departments  are  united  by  the  act  authoris- 
ing the  executive  to  remove  aliens,  it  must  be  inquired 
whether  it  contains  such  details,  definitions  and  rules,  as 
appertain  to  the  true  character  of  a  law;  especially,  a  law 
by  which  personal  liberty  is  invaded,  property  deprived 
Of  its  value  to  the  owner,  and  life  itself  indirectly  ex- 
posed to  danger. 

The  alien  act  declares,  "that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
president  to  order  all  such  aliens  as  he  shall  judge  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States,  or 
shall  have  reasonable  ground  to  suspect,  are  concerned 
in  any  treasonable,  or  secret  machinations  against  the  go- 
vernment thereof,  to  depart,"  &c. 
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Could  a  power  be  well  given  in  terms  less  definite, less 
particular,  and  less  precise?  To  be  dang-erous  to  the 
public  safety;  to  be  suspected  of  secret  machination 
against  tbe  government:  tbese  can  never  be  mistaken  tor 
legal  rules  or  certain  definitions.  They  leave  every 
thing  to  the  president.      His  will  is  the  law. 

But,  it  is  not  a  legislative  power  only  that  is  given  to 
the  president.  He  is  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  judiciary 
also.  His  suspicion  is  the  only  evidence  which  is  to  con- 
vict: his  order,  the  only  judgment  which  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted. 

Thus,  it  is  the  president  whose  will  is  to  designate  the 
offensive  conduct;  it  is  his  will  that  is  to  ascertain  the  in- 
dividuals on  whom  it  is  charged;  and  it  is  his  will  that 
is  to  cause  the  sentence  to  be  executed.  It  is  rightly 
affirmed,  therefore,  that  the  act  unites  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial powers  to  those  of  the  executive. 

III.  It  is  affirmed,  that  this  union  of  power  subverts 
the  general  principle  of  free  government. 

It  has  become  an  axiom  in  the  science  of  government, 
that  a  separation  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
departments,  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  public- 
liberty.  Nowhere  has  this  axiom  been  better  under- 
stood in  theory,  or  more  carefully  pursued  in  practice, 
than  in  the  United  States. 

IV.  It  is  affirmed  that  such  a  union  of  powers  subverts 
the  particular  organization  and  positive  provisions  of  the 
federal  constitution. 

According  to  the  particular  organization  of  the  consti- 
tution, its  legislative  powers  are  vested  in  the  congress, 
its  executive  powers  in  the  president,   and   its  judicial 
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of  any  two  of  these  powers,  and  still  more  of  all  three, 
in  any  one  of  these  departments,  as  has  been  shown  to  be 
done  by  the  alien  act,  must  consequently  subvert  the 
constitutional  organization  of  them. 

That  positive  provisions,  in  the  constitution,  securing 
to  individuals  the  benefits  of  fair  trial,  are  also  violated 
by  the  union  of  powers  in  the  alien  act,  necessarily  re- 
sults from  the  two  facts,  that  the  act  relates  to  alien 
friends,  and  that  alien  friends  being  under  the  municipal 
law  only,  are  entitled  to  its  protection. 

The  second  object  against  which  the  resolution  protests, 
is  the  sedition  act. 

Of  this  act  it  is  affirmed,  1.  That  it  exercises  in  like 
manner  a  power  not  delegated  by  the  constitution.  2. 
That  the  power,  on  the  contrary,  is  expressly  and  posi- 
tively forbidden  by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  consti- 
tution. 3.  That  this  is  a  power,  which  more  than  any 
oilier  ought  to  produce  universal  alarm;  because  it  isle- 
veiled  against  that  right  of  freely  examining  public  cha- 
racters and  measures,  and  of  free  communication  thereon, 
which  has  ever  been  justly  deemed  the  only  effectual 
guardian   of  every  other  right. 

1.  That  it  exercises  a  power  not  delegated  by  the  con- 
stitution. 

Here,  again,  it  will  be  proper  to  recollect,  that  the  fe- 
deral government  being  composed  of  powers  specifically 
granted  with  a  reservation  of  all  others  to  the  states  or 
to  the  people,  the  positive  authority  under  which  the  se- 
dition act  could  be  passed  must  be  produced  by  those 
who  assert  its  constitutionality.  In  what  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, then,  is  this  authority  to  be  found? 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, which  will  be  examined  in  their  order.  The  com- 
mittee will  begin  with  one,  which  has  filled  them  with 
equal  astonishment  and  apprehension;  and  which,  they 
cannot  but  persuade  themselves,  must  have  the  same  ef- 
fect on  all,  who  will  consider  it  with  coolness  and  im- 
partiality, and  with  a  reverence  for  our  constitution,  in 
the  true  character  in  which  it  issued  from  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  people.  The  committee  refer  to  the 
doctrine"  lately  advanced  as  a  sanction  to  the  sedition  act, 
"that  the  common  or  unwritten  law,"  a  law  of  vast  ex- 
tent and  complexity,  and  embracing  almost  every  possi- 
ble subject  of  legislation,  both  civil  and  criminal,  makes 
a  part  of  the  law  of  these  states,  in  their  united  and  na- 
tional capacity. 

The  novelty,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee, 
the  extravagance  of  this  pretension,  would  have  consign- 
ed it  to  the  silence,  in  which  they  have  passed  by  other 
arguments,  which  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  act  has 
drawn  into  the  discussion:  but  the  auspices  under  which 


this  innovation  presents  itself,  have  constrained  the  com- 
mittee to  bestow  on  it  an  attention,  which  other  consi- 
derations might  have  forbidden. 

In  executing  the  task,  it  may  be  of  use  to  look  back  to 
the  colonial  state  of  this  country,  prior  to  the  revolution; 
to  trace  the  effect  of  the  revolution  which  converted  the 
colonies  into  independent  states;  to  inquire  into  the  im- 
port of  the  articles  of  confederation,  the  first  instrument 
by  which  the  union  of  the  states  was  regularly  establish- 
ed; and,  finally,  to  consult  the  constitution  of  1787,  which 
is  the  oracle  that  must  decide  the  important  question. 

In  the  state  prior  to  the  revolution,  it  is  certain  that 
the  common  law,  under  different  limitations,  made  a  part 
of  the  colonial  codes.  But  whether  it  be  understood  that 
tbe  original  colonists  brought  the  law  with  them,  or  made 
it  their  law  by  adoption,  it  is  equally  certain,  that  it  was 
the  separate  law  of  each  colony  within  its  respective  li- 
mits, and  was  unknown  to  them,  as  a  law  pervading  and 
operating  through  the  whole,  as  one  society. 

It  could  not  possibly  be  otherwise.  The  common  law 
was  not  the  same  in  any  two  of  the  colonies;  in  some  the 
modifications  were  materially  and  extensively  different. 
There  was  no  common  legislature,  by  which  a  common 
will  could  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  law;  nor  any 
common  magistracy,  by  which  such  a  law  could  be  car- 
ried into  practice.  The  will  of  each  colony,  alone  and 
separately,  had  its  organs  for  these  purposes. 

This  stage  of  our  political  history  furnishes  no  foot- 
hold for  the  patrons  of  this  new  doctrine. 

Did.  then,  the  principle  or  operation  of  the  great  event 
which  made  the  colonies  independent  states,  imply  or  in- 
troduce the  common  law,  as  a  law  of  the  union? 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  revolution  was,  that 
the  colonies  were  co-ordinate  members  with  each  other, 
and  with  Great  Britain,  of  an  empire,  united  by  a  com- 
mon executive  sovereign,  but  not  united  by  any  common 
legislative  sovereign.  The  legislative  power  was  main- 
tained to  be  as  complete  in  each  American  parliament, 
as  in  the  British  parliament.  And  the  royal  preroga- 
tive was  in  force  in  each  colony,  by  virtue  of  its  acknow- 
ledging the  king  for  its  executive  magistrate,  as  it  was 
in  Great  Britain,  by  virtue  of  a  like  acknowledgment 
there.  A  denial  of  these  principles  by  Great  Britain, 
and  the  assertion  of  them  by  America,  produced  the  re- 
volution. 

There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  an  exception  to  the 
legislative  separation  of  the  several  component  and  co- 
equal parts  of  the  empire,  obtained  a  degree  of  acquies- 
The  British  parliament  was  allowed  to  regulate 
the  trade  with  foreign  nations,  and  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  empire.  This  was,  however,  mere  practice 
without  right,  and  contrary  to  the  true  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  convenience  of  some  regulations,  in  both 
cases,  was  apparent;  and,  as  there  was  no  legislature  with 
power  over  the  whole,  nor  any  constitutional  pre-emi- 
nence among  the  legislatures  of  the  several  parts,  it  was 
natural  for  the  legislature  of  that  particular  part  which 
was  the  eldest  and  the  largest,  to  assume  this  function, 
and  for  the  others  to  acquiesce  in  it.  This  tacit  arrange- 
ment was  the  less  criticised,  as  the  regulations  establish- 
ed by  the  British  parliament  operated  in  favor  of  that 
pnrt  of  the  empire,  which  seemed  to  bear  the  principal 
share  of  the  public  burdens,  and  were  regarded  as  an  in- 
demnification of  its  advances  for  the  other  parts.  As 
long  as  this  regulating  power  was  confined  to  the  two  ob- 
jects of  conveniency  and  equity,  it  was  not  complained 
of,  nor  much  inquired  into.  But,  no  sooner  was  it  per- 
verted to  the  selfish  views  of  the  party  assuming  it,  than 
the  injured  parties  began  to  feel  and  to  relleet;  and  the 
moment  the  claim  to  a  direct  and  indefinite  power  was 
ingrafted  on  the  precedent  of  the  regulating  power,  the 
whole  charm  was  dissolved,  and  every  eye  opened  to  the 
usurpation.  The  assertion  by  Great  Britain  of  a  power 
to  make  laws  for  the  other  members  of  the  empire,  in 
all  cases  whatsoever,  ended  in  the  discovery,  that  she 
had  a  right  to  make  law  s  for  them  in  no  cases  -.vliatsoerev. 

Such  being  the  ground  of  our  revolution,  no  support 
nor  color  can  be  drawn  from  it,  for  the  doctrine  that  the 
common  law  is  binding  oh  these  states  as  one  society. — 
The  doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  is  evidently  repugnant  to 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  revolution. 

The  articles  of  confederation  are  the  next  source  of 
information  on  this  subject. 
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In  the  interval  between  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
volution and  the  final  ratification  of  these  articles,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  union  was  determined  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  crisis,  rather  than  by  any  accurate 
delineation  of  the  general  authority.  It  will  not  be  al- 
leged, that  the  "common  law"  could  have  any  legitimate 
birth  as  a  law  of  the  United  States  during  that  state  of 
things.  If  it  came  as  such  into  existence  at  all,  the  char- 
ter of  confederation  must  have  been  its  parent. 

Here,  again,  however  its  pretensions  are  absolutely 
destitute  of  foundation.  This  instrument  does  not  con- 
tain a  sentence  or  a  syllable  that  can  be  tortured  into  a 
countenance  of  the  idea,  that  the  parties  to  it  were,  with 
respect  to  the  objects  of  the  common  law,  to  form  one 
community.  No  such  law  is  named,  or  implied,  or  allu- 
ded to,  as  being  in  force,  or  as  brought  into  force  by  that 
compact.  No  provision  is  made  by  which  such  a  law 
could  be  carried  into  operation;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  such  inference  or  pretext  is  absolutely  pre- 
cluded by  article  2,  which  declares  "that  each  state  re- 
tains its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and 
every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this 
confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States, 
in  congress  assembled." 

Thus  far  it  appears,  that  not  a  vestige  of  this  extraor- 
dinary doctrine  can  be  found  in  the  origin  or  progress  of 
American  institutions.  The  evidence  against  it  has,  on 
the  contrary,  grown  stronger  at  every  step,  till  it  has 
amounted  to  a  formal  and  positive  exclusion,  by  written 
articles  of  compact  among  the  parties  concerned. 

Is  this  exclusion  revoked,  and  the  common  law  intro- 
duced as  national  law,  by  the  present  constitution  of  the 
United  States?    This  is  the  final  question  to  be  examined. 

It  is  readily  admitted,  that  particular  parts  of  the  com- 
mon law  may  have  a  sanction  from  the  constitution,  so 
far  as  they  are  necessarily  comprehended  in  the  technical 
phrases  which  express  the  powers  delegated  to  the  go- 
vernment; and  so  far,  also,  as  such  other  parts  may  be 
adopted  by  congress  as  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  powers  expressly  delegated.  Eut, 
the  question  does  not  relate  to  either  of  these  portions  of 
the  common  law.  It  relates  to  the  common  law  beyond 
these  limitations. 

The  only  part  of  the  constitution  which  seems  to  have 
been  relied  on  in  this  case,  is  the  2d  section  of  article 
IIT.  "The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in 
law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be 
made  under  their  authority." 

It  has  been  asked,  what  cases,  distinct  from  those 
arising  under  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States, 
can  arise  under  the  constitution,  other  than,  those  arising 
under  the  common  law;  and  it  is  inferred,  that  the  com- 
mon law  is  accordingly  adopted  or  recognized  by  the 
constitution. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  so  broad  a  construction  applied 
to  a  text  so  clearly  unsusceptible  of  it.  If  any  color  for 
the  inference  could  be  found,  it  must  be  in  the  impossi- 
bility of  finding  any  other  cases  in  law  and  equity,  with- 
in the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
pression; and  rather  than  resort  to  a  construction  affect- 
ing so  essentially  the  whole  character  of  the  government, 
it  would  perhaps  be  more  rational  to  consider  the  ex- 
pression as  a  mere  pleonasm  or  inadvertence.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  decide  on  such  a  dilemma.  The  ex- 
pression is  fully  satisfied,  and  its  accuracy  justified  by  two 
descriptions  of  cases,  to  which  the  judicial  authority  is  ex- 
tended, and  neither  of  which  implies  that  the  common 
law  is  the  law  of  the  U.  States.  One  of  these  descrip- 
tions comprehends  the  cases  growing  out  of  the  restric- 
tions on  the  legislative  power  of  the  states.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  provided  that  "no  state  shall  emit  bills  of 
credit,"  or  "make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts."  Should  this  prohibition 
be  violated,  and  a  suit  between  citizens  of  the  same  state 
be  the  consequence,  this  would  be  a  case  arising  under 
the  constitution  before  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States.  A  second  description  comprehends  suits  be- 
tween citizens  and  foreigners,  of  citizens  of  different 
states,  to  be  decided  according  to  the  state  or  foreign 
laws;  but  submitted  by  the  constitution  to  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States;  the  judicial  power  being,  in 


several  instances,  extended  beyond  the  legislative  power 
of  the  United  States. 

To  this  explanation  of  the  text,  the  following  observa- 
tions may  be  added  : 

The  expression,  "cases  in  law  and  equity,"  is  mani- 
festly confined  to  cases  of  a  civil  nature,  and  would  ex- 
clude cases  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  Criminal  cases  in 
law  and  equity  would  be  a  language  unknown  to  the  law. 

The  succeeding  paragraph  in  the  same  section  is  in 
harmony  with  this  construction.  It  is  in  these  words: 
"In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  or  other  public  mi- 
nisters and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  a 
party,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  original  jurisdic- 
tion. In  all  the  other  cases  [including  cases  of  law  and 
equity  arising  under  the  constitution]  the  supreme  court 
shall  have  appelate  jurisdiction  both  as  to  law  and  fact; 
with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations,  as 
congress  shall  make." 

This  paragraph,  by  expressly  giving  an  appelate  juris- 
diction, in  cases  of  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  con- 
stitution, to  fact,  as  well  as  to  law,  clearly  excludes 
criminal  cases,  where  the  trial  by  jury  is  secured;  be- 
cause the  fact  in  such  cases,  is  not  a  subject  of  appeal. — ■ 
And,  although  the  appeal  is  liable  to  such  exceptions  and 
regulations  as  congress  may  adopt,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  an  exception  of  all  criminal  cases  could  be 
contemplated;  as  well  because  a  discretion  in  congress  to 
make  or  omit  the  exception  would  be  improper,  as  be- 
cause it  would  have  been  unnecessary.  The  exception 
could  as  easily  have  been  made  by  the  constitution  itself, 
as  referred  to  the  congress. 

Once  more;  the  amendment  last  added  to  the  constitu- 
tion, deserves  attention  as  throwing  light  on  this  subject. 
"The  judicial  power  of  the  United  Slates  shall  not  be 
construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  com- 
menced or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States, 
by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of 
any  foreign  power. "  As  it  will  not  be  pretended  that 
any  criminal  proceeding  could  take  place  against  a  state, 
the  terms  law  or  equity,  must  be  understood  as  appro- 
priate to  civil,  in  exclusion  of  criminal  cases. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  this  part 
of  the  constitution,  even  if  it  could  be  applied  at  all  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  cited,  would  not  in- 
clude any  cases  whatever  of  a  criminal  nature;  and  con- 
sequently would  not  authorise  the  inference  from  it,  that 
the  judicial  authority  extends  to  offences  against  the  com- 
mon law,  as  offences  arising  under  the  constitution. 

It  is  further  to  be  considered,  that  even  if  this  part  of 
the  constitution  could  be  strained  into  an  application  to 
every  common  law  case,  criminal  as  well  as  civil,  it 
could  have  no  effect  in  justifying  the  sedition  act;  which 
is  an  act  of  legislative  and  not  of  judicial  power:  and  it 
is  the  judicial  power  only  of  which  the  extent  is  defined 
in  this  part  of  the  constitution. 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  constitution,  in  which  a 
description  of  the  law  of  the  United  States  is  found. — < 
The  first  is  contained  in  article  III.  sec.  3,  in  the  words 
following:  "This  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
this  authority."  The  second  is  contained  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  article  VI,  as  follows:  "This  constitu- 
tion, and  the  laws  of  the  Unites  States  which  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  The  first 
of  these  descriptions  was  meant  as  a  guide  to  the  judges 
of  the  United  States;  the  second  as  a  guide  to  the  judges 
of  the  several  states.  Both  of  them  consist  of  an  enu- 
meration, which  was  evidently  meant  to  be  precise  and 
complete.  If  the  common  law  had  been  understood  to 
be  a  law  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  possible  to  assign 
a  satisfactory  reason  why  it  was  not  expressed  in  the  enu- 
meration. ,  •» 

In  aid  of  these  objections,  the  difficulties  and  confusion 
inseparable  from  a  constructive  introduction  of  the  com- 
mon law,  would  afford  powerful  reasons  against  it. 

Is  it  to  be  the  common  law  with,  or  without  the  British 
statutes? 

If  without  the  statutory  amendments,  the  vices  of  the 
code  would  be  insupportable. 

If  with  tlx-se  amendments,  what  period  is  to  be  fixed 
for  limiting  the  British  authority  over  our  laws? 
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Is  it  to  be  the  date  of  the  eldest  or  the  youngest  of  the 
colonies? 

Or  are  the  dates  to  be  thrown  together,  and  a  medium 
deduced  ? 

Or  is  our  independence  to  be  taken  for  the  date? 
Is,  again,  regard  to  be  had  to  the  various  changes  in 
the  common  law  made  by  the  local  codes  of  America? 

Is  regard  to  be  had  to   such  changes,   subsequent,  as 
well  as  prior,  to  tbe  establishment  of  tbe  constitution? 
Is  regard  to  be  had  to  future,    as  well  as  past  changes? 
Is  the  law  to  be  different  in  every  state,  as  differently 
modified  by  its  code;  or  are  the  modifications  of  any  par- 
ticular state  to  be  applied  to  all? 

And  on  the  latter  supposition,  which  among  the  state 
codes  form  the  standard  ? 

Questions  of  this  sort  might  be  multiplied  with  as 
much  ease  as  there  would  be  difficulty  in  answering  them. 
These  consequences  flowing  from  the  proposed  con- 
struction, furnish  other  objections  equally  conclusive:  un- 
less the  text  were  peremptory  in  its  meaning,  and  consist- 
ent with  other  parts  of  the  instrument. 

These  consequences  may  be  in  relation  to  the  legisla- 
tive authority  of  the  United  States;  to  the  executive  au- 
thority; to  the  judicial  authority;  and  to  the  governments 
of  the  several  states. 

If  it  be  understood  that  the  common  law  is  established 
by  the  constitution,  it  follows  that  no  part  of  the  law  can 
be  altered  by  the  legislature;  such  of  the  statutes  already 
passed  as  may  be  repugnant  thereto,  would  be  nullified: 
particularly  the  "sedition  act"  itself,  which  boasts  of 
being  a  melioration  of  the  common  law;  and  the  whole 
code,  with  all  its  incongruities,  barbarisms,  and  bloody 
maxims,  would  be  inviolably  saddled  on  the  good  people 
of  the  United  .States. 

Should  this  consequence  be  rejected,  and  the  common 
law  be  held,  like  Other  laws,  liable  to  revision  and  al- 
teration, by  the  authority  of  congress,  it  then  follows 
that  the  authority  of  congress  is  co-extensive  with  the 
objects  of  common  law;  that  is  to  say,  with  every  object 
of  legislation:  for  to  every  such  object  does  some  branch 
or  other  of  the  common  law  extend.  The  authority  of 
congress  would,  therefore,  be  no  longer  under  the  limi- 
tations marked  out  in  the  constitution.  They  would  be 
authorised  to  legislate  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

In  the  next  place,  as  the  president  possesses  the  exe- 
cutive powers  of  the  constitution,  and  is  to  see  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed,  his  authority  also  must  be 
co-extensive  with  every  branch  of  the  common  law.  The 
additions  which  this  would  make  to  his  power,  though 
not  readily  to  be  estimated,  claim  the  most  serious  at- 
tention. 

This  is  not  all;  it  will  merit  the  most  profound  consi- 
deration, how  far  an  indefinite  admission  of  the  common 
law,  with  a  latitude  in  construing  it,  equal  to  the  con- 
struction by  which  it  is  deduced  from  the  constitution, 
might  draw  after  it  the  various  prerogatives,  making  part 
of  the  unwritten  law  of  England.  The  English  constitu- 
tion itself  is  nothing  more  than  a  composition  of  unwrit- 
ten laws  and  maxims. 

In  the  third  place,  whether  the  common  law  be 'admit- 
ted as  of  legal  or  of  constitutional  Obligation,  it  would 
confer  on  the  judicial  department  a  discretion  little  short 
of  a  legislative  power. 

On  the  supposition  of  its  having  a  constitutional  obli- 
gation, this  power  in  the  judges  would  be  permanent  and 
irremediable  by  the  legislature.  On  the  other  supposi- 
tion, the  power  wonld  not  expire  until  the  legislature 
shoidd  have  introduced  a  full  system  of  statutory  provi- 
sions. Let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  besides  all  the  un- 
certainties above  enumerated,  and  which  present  an  im- 
mense field  for  judicial  discretion,  it  would  remain  with 
the  same  department  to  decide  what  parts  of  the  common 
law  woidd,  and  what  would  not,  be  properly  applicable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  United  States. 

A  discretion  of  this  sort  has  always  been  lamented  as 
incongruous  and  dangerous,  even  in  the  colonial  and 
state  courts;  although  so  much  narrowed  by  positive  pro- 
visions is  the  local  codes  on  all  the  principal  subjects 
embraced  bv  the  common  law.  Under  the  United  States 
where  so  few  laws  exist  on  tiiose  subjects,  and  where  so 
great  a  lapse  of  time  must  happen  before  tbe  vast  chasm 
could  be  supplied,  it  is  manifest  that  the  power  of  the 
judges  over  the  law  would,  in  fact,  ereat  them  into  legis- 


lators, and  that,  for  a  long  time,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  citizens  to  conjecture  either  what  was,  or  would 
be  law. 

In  the  last  place,  the  consequence  of  admitting  the 
common  law  as  the  law  of  the  United  States,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  individual  states,  is  as  obvious  as  it  would 
be  fatal.  As  this  law  relates  to  every  subject  of  legisla- 
tion, and  would  be  paramount  to  the  copstitutions  and 
laws  of  the  states;  the  admission  of  it  would  overwhelm 
the  residuary  sovereignty  of  the  states,  and  by  one  con- 
structive operation,  new-model  the  whole  political  fabric 
of  the  country. 

From  the  review  thus  taken  of  the  situation  of  the 
American  colonies,  prior  to  their  independence;  of  the  ef- 
fect of  this  event  on  their  situation;  of  the  nature  and  im- 
port of  the  articles  of  confederation;  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  in  the  existing  constitution  from  which 
the  common  law  has  been  deduced,  of  the  difficulties  and 
uncertainties  incident  to  the  doctrine;  and  of  its  vast  con- 
sequences in  extending  the  powers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  in  superseding  the  authorities  of  the  state  go- 
vernments; the  committee  feel  the  utmost  confidence  in 
concluding,  that  the  common  law  never  was,  nor  by  any 
fair  construction,  ever  can  be  deemed  a  law  for  the  Ame- 
rican people  as  one  community;  and  they  indulge  the 
strongest  expectation  that  the  same  conclusion  will  be  fi- 
nally drawn  by  all  candid  and  accurate  inquiries  into  the 
subject.  It  is,  indeed,  distressing  to  reflect,  that  it  ever 
should  have  been  made  a  question,  whether  the  constitu- 
tion, on  the  whole  face  of  which  is  seen  so  much  labor  to 
enumerate  and  define  the  several  objects  of  federal  pow- 
er, could  intend  to  introduce  in  the  lump,  in  an  indirect 
manner,  and  by  a  forced  construction  of  a  few  phrases, 
the  vast  and  multifarious  jurisdiction  involved  in  the  com- 
mon law;  a  law  filling  so  many  ample  volumes;  a  law 
overspreading  the  entire  field  of  legislation;  and  a  law  that 
would  sap  the  foundation  of  the  constitution  as  a  sys- 
tem of  limited  and  specified  powers.  A  severer  reproach 
could  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  be  thrown  on 
the  constitution,  on  those  who  framed,  or  on  those  who 
established  it,  than  such  a  supposition  would  throw  on 
them. 

The  argument  then,  drawn  from  the  common  law,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being, adopted  or  recognized  by  the  con- 
stitution, being  inapplicable  to  the  sedition  act,  the  com- 
mittee will  proceed  to  examine  the  other  arguments  which 
have  been  founded  on  the  constitution. 

They  -will  waste  but  little  time  on  the  attempt  to  cover 
the  by  the  preamble  to  the  constitution,  it  being  con- 
trary to  every  acknowledged  rule  of  construction,  to  set 
up  this  part  of  an  instrument  in  opposition  to  the  plain 
meaning,  expressed  in  the  body  of  the  instrument.  A 
preamble  usually  contains  the  general  motives  or  reason 
for  the  particular  regulations  or  measures  which  follow 
it;  and  is  always  understood  to  be  explained  and  limited 
by  them.  In  the  present  instance,  a  contrary  interpreta- 
tion would  have  the  inadmissible  effect,  of  rendering  nu- 
gatory or  improper,  every  part  of  the  constitution  which 
succeeds  the  preamble. 

The  paragraph  in  art.  I.  sec.  8,  which  contains  the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises; to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  general  welfare,  having  been  already  examined, 
will  also  require  no  particular  attention  in  this  place.  It 
will  have  been  seen  that  in  its  fair  and  consistent  mean- 
ing, it  cannot  enlarge  the  enumerated  powers  vested  in 
congress. 

The  part  of  the  constitution  which  seems  most  to  be 
recurred  to,  in  defence  of  the  "sedition  act,"  is  the 
last  clause  of  the  above  section,  empowering  congress  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof. 

The  plain  import  of  this  clause  is,  that  congress  shall 
have  all  the  incidental  or  instrumental  powers,  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  all  the  express 
powers;  whether  they  be  vested  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  more  collectively,  or  in  the  several  de- 
partments or  officers  thereof. 

It  is  not  a  grant  of  new  powers  to  congress,  but  merely 
a  declaration  for   the  remo\al  of  all  uncertainty,  that  the 
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means  of  carrying  into  execution,  those  otherwise  grant- 
ed, are  included  in  the  grant. 

Whenever,  therefore,  a  question  arises  concerning  the 
constitutionality  of  a  particular  power,  the  first  question 
is  whether  the  power  be  expressed  in  the  constitution.  Ii 
it  be,  the  question  is  decided.  If  it  be  not  expressed,  the 
next  inquiry  must  be,  whether  it  is  properly  an  incident 
to  an  express  poweivand  necessary  to  its  execution.  If 
it  be,  it  may  be  exercised  by  congress.  If  it  be  not,  con- 
gress cannot  exercise  it. 

Let  the  question  be  asked,  then,  whether  the  power 
over  the  press,  exercised  in  the  "sedition  act,"  be  found 
among  the  powers  expressly  vested  in  the  congress?  This 
is  not  pretended. 

Is  there  any  express  power,  for  executing  which,  it  is 
a  necessary  and  proper  power? 

The  power  which  has  been  selected,  at  least  remote,  in 
answer  to  this  question,  is  that  of  "suppressing  insurrec- 
tions;" which  is  said  to  imply  a  power  to  prevent  insur- 
rections, by  punishing  whatever  may  lead  or  tend  to  them. 
But  it  surely  cannot,  with  the  least  plausibility,  be  said, 
that  the  regulation  of  the  press,  and  a  punishment  of  li- 
bels, are  exercises  of  a  power  to  suppress  insurrections. 
The  most  that  could  be  said,  would  be,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  libels,  if  it  had  the  tendency  ascribed  to  it,  might 
prevent  the  occasion  of  passing  or  executing  laws  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  the  suppression  of  insurrections. 

Has  the  federal  government  no  power  then,  to  prevent 
as  well  as  to  punish  resistance  to  the  laws? 

They  have  the  power  which  the  constitution  deemed 
most  proper  in  their  hands  for  the  purpose.  The  con- 
gress has  power,  before  it  happens,  to  pass  laws  for  pu- 
nishing it;  and  the  executive  and  judiciary  have  power  to 
enforce  those  laws  when  it  does  happen. 

It  must  be  recollected  by  manv ,  and  could  be  shewn  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all,  that  the  construction  here  put  on 
the  terms  "necessary  and  proper,"  is  precisely  the  con- 
struction which  prevailed  during  the  discussions  and  rati- 
fications of  the  constitution.  It  maybe  added,  and  can- 
not too  often  be  repeated,  that  it  is  a  construction  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  maintain  their  consistency  with  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  government,  as  possessed  of 
particular  and  definite  powers  only;  not  of  the  general 
and  indefinite  powers  vested  in  ordinary  governments. 
For  if  the  power  to  suppress  insurrections,  includes  the 
power  to  punish  libels;  or  if  the  power  to  punish,  includes 
a  power  to  prevent,  by  all  the  means  that  may  have  that 
tendency,  such  is  the  relation  and  influence  among  the 
most  remote  subjects  of  legislations,  that  a  power  over  a 
very  few,  would  carry  with  it  a  power  over  all.  And  it 
must  be  wholly  immaterial,  whether  unlimited  powers 
be  exercised  under  the  name  of  unlimited  powers,  or  be 
exercised  under  the  name  of  unlimited  means  of  carrying 
into  exweution,  limited  poweie. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  closed  with  a  reflec- 
tion which  must  have  weight  with  all,  but  more  especial- 
ly with  those  who  place  peculiar  reliance  on  the  judicial 
exposition  of  the  constitution,  as  the  bulwark  provided 
against  an  undue  extension  of  the  legislative  power.  If 
it  be  understood,  that  the  powers  implied  in  the  specified 
powers,  have  an  immediate  and  appropriate  relation  to 
them,  as  means  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  them 
into  execution,  questions,  on  the  constitutionality  of  laws 
passed  for  this  purpose,  will  b«  of  a  nature  sufficiently 
precise  and  determinate  for  judicial  cognizance  and  con- 
trol. If,  on  the  other  hand,  congress  are  not  limited  in 
the  choice  of  means  by  any  such  appropriate  relation  of 
them  to  the  specified  powers;  but  may  employ  all  such 
means  they  may  deem  fitted  to  prevent  as  well  as  to  pu- 
nish crimes  subjected  to  their  authority;  such  as  may  havt 
a  tendency  only  to  promote  an  object  "for  which  they  are 
authorised  to  provide;  every  one  must  perceive  that  ques- 
tions relating  to  means  of  this  sort,  must  be  questions  for 
mere  policy  and  expediency;  on  which  legislative  discre- 
tion alone  can  decide,  and  "from  which  the  judicial  inter- 
position and  control  are  completely  excluded. 

II.  The  next  point  which  the  resolution  requires  to 
be  proved  is,  that  the  power  over  the  press  exercised  by 
the  sedition  act,  is  positively  forbidden  by  one  of  the 
amendments  of  the  constitution. 

The  amendment  stands,  in  these  words — ''congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the 
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freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple peaceably  to  assemble,  and  petition  to  the  govern- 
ment for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

In  the  attempts  to  vindicate  the  "sedition  act,"  it  has 
been  contended,  1.  That  the  "freedom  of  the  press"  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  meaning  of  these  terms  in  the 
common  law.  2.  That  the  article  supposes  the  power 
over  the  press  to  be  in  congress,  and  prohibits  them  only 
from  abridging  the  freedom  allowed  to  it  by  the  coin- 
lrion  law. 

Although  it  will  be  shewn,  on  examining  the  second  of 
these  positions,  that  the  amendment  is  a  denial  to  con- 
gress of  all  power  over  the  press,  it  may  not  be  useless 
to  make  the  following  observations  on  the  first  of  them. 

It  is  deemed  to  be  a  sound  opinion,  that  the  sedition 
act  in  its  definition  of  some  of  the  crimes  created,  is  an 
abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  publication,  recognized  by 
principles  of  the  common  law  in  England. 

The  freedom  of  the  press,  under  the  common  law,  is  in 
the  defences  of  the  sedition  act,  made  to consist  in  an  exemp- 
tion from  all  /we#/bw* restraint  on  printed  publications,  by 
persons  authorised  to  inspect  or  prohibit,  them.  It  ap- 
pears to  the  committee,  that  this  idea  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  can  never  be  admitted  to  be  the  American  idea 
of  it:  since  a  law  inflicting  penalties  on  printed  publica- 
tions, would  have  a  similar  effect  with  a  law  authorising 
a  previous  restraint  on  them.  It  would  seem  a  mockery 
to  say,  that  no  laws  should  be  passed,  preventing  publica- 
tions from  being  made,  but  that  laws  might  be  passed, 
for  punishing  them  in  case  they  should  be  made. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  the  American  constitutions  will  place  this  sub- 
ject in  the  clearest  light. 

In  the  British  government,  the  danger  of  encroachments 
on  the  rights  of  the  people,  is  understood  to  be  confined 
to  the  executive  magistrate.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  legislature,  are  not  only  exempt  themselves, 
from  distrust,  but  are  considered  aS  sufficient  guardians 
of  the  rights  of  their  constituents  against  the  danger  from 
the  executive.  Hence,  it  is  a  principle,  that  the  parlia- 
ment is  unlimited  in  its  power;  or,  in  their  own  language, 
is  omnipotent.  Hence,  too,  all  tlie  ramparts  for  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  people,  such  as  their  magna  cbarta, 
their  bill  of  rights,  See.  are  not  reared  against  the  parlia- 
ment, but  against  the  royal  prerogative.  They  are  mere- 
ly legislative  precaution,  against  executive  usurpation. 
Under  such  a  government  as  this,  an  exemption  of  the 
press  from  previous  restraint  by  licensers  appointed  by 
the  king,  is  all  the  freeddm  that  can  be  secured  to  it. 

In, the  United  States,  the  case  is  altogether  different. 
The  people,  not  the  government,  possess  the  absolute 
sovereignty.  The  legislature,  no  less  than  the  executive, 
is  under  limitations  of  power.  Encroachments  are  re- 
garded as  possible  from  the  one,  as  well  as  from  the 
other.  Hence,  in  the  United  States,  the  great  and  es- 
sential rights  of  the  people  are  secured  against  legislative, 
as  well  as  executive  ambition.  They  are  secured  not  by 
laws  paramount  to  prerogative,  but  by  constitutions  para- 
mount to  laws.  This  security  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  requires,  that  it  should  be  exempt,  not  only  from 
previous  restraint  by  the  executive,  as  in  Great  Britain; 
but  from  legislative  restraint  also;  and  this  exemption, 
to  be  effectual,  must  be  an  exemption,  not  only  from  the 
previous  inspection  of  licenses,  but  from  the  subsequent 
penalty  of  laws. 

The  state  of  the  press,  therefore,  under  the  common  law, 
cannot  in  this  point  of  view,  be  the  standard  of  its  free- 
dom in  the  United  States. 

But  there  is  another  view,  under  which  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  consider  this  subject.  It  ma}'  be  alledged  that, 
although  the  security  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  be 
different  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country;  being  a  le- 
gal security  only  in  the  former,  and  a  constitutional  secu- 
rity in  the"  latter;  and  although  there  may  be  a  further 
difference,  in  an  extension  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
here,  beyond  an  exemption  from  previous  restraint,  to 
an  exemption  from  subsequent  penalties  also;  yet  the  ac- 
tual legal  freedom  of  the  press,  under  the  common  law, 
must  determine  the  degree  of  freedom,  which  is  meant 
by  the  terms,  and  which  is  constitutionally  secured  against 
both  previous  and  subsequent  restraints. 

The  committee  are  not  unaware  of  the  difficulty  of  all 
general  questions,  which  may  turn  on  the  proper  bounds- 
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ry  between  the  liberty  and  licentiousness  of  the  press. 
They  will  leave  it  therefore  for  consideration  only,  how 
far  the  difference  between  tbe  nature  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  the  nature  of  the  American  governments, 
and  the  practice  under  the  latter,  may  shew  the  de- 
gree of  rigor  in  the  former,  to  be  inapplicable  to,  and  not 
obligatory  in  the  latter. 

The  nature  of  governments  elective,  limited  and  re- 
sponsible, in  all  their  branches,  may  well  be  supposed  to 
require  a  greater  freedom  of  a  imadversion,  than  might 
be  tolerated  by  the  genius  of  such  a  government  as  that  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  latter,  it  is  a  maxim,  that  the  king, 
an  hereditary,  not  a  responsible  magistrate,  can  do  no 
wrong;  and"  that  the  legislature,  which  in  two-thirds  ol 
its  composition  is  also  hereditary,  not  responsible,  can 
do  what  it  pleases.  In  the  United  States,  the  executive 
magistrates  are  not  held  to  be  infallible,  nor  the  legisla- 
tures to  be  omnipotent;  and  both  being  elective,  are  both 
responsible.  Is  it  not  natural  and  necessaiy,  under  such 
different  circumstances,  that  a  different  degree  of  freedom, 
in  the  use  of  the  press,  should  be  contemplated? 

Is  not  such  an  inference  favored  by  what  is  observable 
in  Great  Britain  itself?  Notwithstanding  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  common  law,  on  the  subject  of  the  press, 
and  the  occasional  punishment  of  those,  who  use  it  with  a 
freedom,  offensive  to  the  government,  it  is  well  known, 
that  with  respect  to  the  responsible  measures  of  the  go- 
vernment, where  the  reasons  operating  here,  become  ap- 
plicable there,  the  freedom  exercised  by  the  press,  and 
protected  by  public  opinion,  far  exceeds  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  ordinary  rules  of  law.  The  ministry,  who 
are  responsible  to  impeachment,  are  at  all  times,  animad- 
verted on,  by  the  press,  with  peculiar  freedom;  and  dur- 
ing the  elections  for  the  house  of  commons,  the  other 
responsible  part  of  the  government,  the  press  is  employ- 
ed with  as  little  reserve  towards  the  candidates. 

The  practice  in  America  must  be  entitled  to  much 
more  respect.  In  every  state,  probably,  in  the  union, 
the  press  has  exerted  a  freedom  in  canvassing  the  merits 
and  measures  of  public  men,  of  every  description,  which 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  strict  limits  of  the  common 
law.  On  this  footing  the  freedom  of  the  press  has  stood; 
on  this  foundation  it  yet  stands.  And  it  will  not  be  a 
breach,  either  of  truth  or  of  candor,  to  say,  that  no  per- 
sons or  presses  are  in  the  habit  of  more  unrestrained  ani- 
madversions on  the  proceeding  and  functionaries  of  the 
state  governments,  than  the  persons  and  presses  most 
zealous  in  vindicating  the  act  of  congress  for  punishing 
similar  animadversions  on  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  last  remark  will  not  be  understood,  as  claiming 
for  the  state  governments,  an  immunity  greater  than 
they  have  heretofore  enjoyed.  Some  degree  of  abuse  is 
inseparable  from  the  proper  use  of  every  thing;  and  in 
no  instance  is  this  more  true,  than  in  that  of  the  press. 
It  has  accordingly  been  decided  by  the  practice  of  the 
states,  that  it  is  bitter  to  leave  a  few  of  its  noxious 
branches  to  their  luxuriant  growth,  than  by  pruning 
them  away,  to  injure  the  vigor  of  those  yielding  the  pro- 
per fruits.  And  can  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  be  doubt- 
ed by  any  one  who  reflects,  that  to  the  press  alone,  che- 
quered as  it  is  with  abuses,  the  world  is  indebted  for  all 
the  triumphs  which  have  been  gained  by  reason  and  hu- 
manity, over  error  and  oppression;  who  reflect,  that  to 
the  same  beneficent  source,  the  United  States  owe  much 
of  the  lights  which  conducted  them  to  the  ranks  of  a  i'rua 
and  independent  nation;  and  which  have  improved  their 
political  system,  into  a  shape  so  auspicious  to  their  hap- 
piness. Had  "sedition  acts,"  forbidding  every  publication 
that  might  bring  the  constituted  agents  into  contempt  or 
disrepute,  or  that  might  excite  the  hatred  of  the  people 
against  the  authors  of  unjust  or  pernicious  measures,  been 
uniformly  enforced  against  the  press;  might  not  the 
United  States  have  been  languishing  at  this  day,  under 
the  infirmities  of  a  sickly  confederation?  Might  they 
not,  possibly,  be  miserable  colonies,  groaning  under  a  fo- 
feign  yoke? 

To  "these  observations  one  fact  Mill  be  added,  which 
demonstrates  that  the  common  law  cannot  be  admitted  as 
the  universal  expositor  of  American  terms,  which  may 
be  the  same  with  those  contained  in  that  law.  The  free- 
dom of  conscience,  and  of  religion,  are  found  in  the  same 
instruments  which  assert    the  freedom  of  th«  press:  it 


will  never  be  admitted  that  the  meaning  of  the  former,  in 
the  common  law  of  England,  is  to  limit  their  meaning  in 
the  United  States. 

Whatever  Weight  may  be  allowed  to  these  considerations, 
the  committee  do  not,  however,  by  any  means  intend  to  rest 
the  question  on  them.  They  contend  that  the  article  of 
the  amendment,  instead  of  supposing  in  congress  a  power 
that  might  be  exercised  over  the  press,  provided  its  free- 
dom was  not  abridged,  was  meant  as  a  positive  denial  to 
congress,  of  any  power  whatever  on  the  subject. 

To  demonstrate  that  this  was  the  true  object  of  the  arti- 
cle, it  will  be  sufficient  to  recall  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  it,  and  to  refer  to  the  explanation  accompanying 
the  article. 

When  the  constitution  was  under  the  discussions  which 
preceded  its  ratification,  it  is  well  known,  that  great  ap- 
prehensions were  expressed  by  many,  lest  the  omission 
of  some  positive  exception  from  the  powers  delegated, 
of  certain  rights,  and  of  the  freedom  ot  the  press  particu- 
larly, might  expose  them  to  danger  of  being  drawn  by 
construction  within  some  of  the  powers  vested  in  congress; 
more  especially  of  the  power  to  make  all  laws  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  their  other  powers  into 
execution.  In  reply  to  this  objection,  it  was  invaria- 
bly urged  to  be  a  fundamental  and  characteristic  princi- 
ple of  the  constitution,  that  all  powers  not  given  by  it 
were  reserved;  that  no  powers  were  given  beyond  those 
enumerated  in  the  constitution,  and  such  as  were  fairly 
incident  to  them;  that  the  power  over  the  rights  in  ques- 
tion, and  particularly  over  the  press,  was  neither  among 
the  enumerated  powers,  nor  incident  to  any  of  them; 
and  consequently  that  an  exercise  of  any  such  power, 
would  be  manifest  usurpation.  It  is  painful  to  remark 
how  much  the  arguments  now  employed  in  behalf  of  the 
sedition  act,  are  at  variance  with  the  reasoning  which  then 
justified  the  constitution,  and  invited  its  ratification. 

From  this  posture  of  the  subject,  resulted  the  interest- 
ing question  in  so  many  of  the  conventions,  whether  the 
doubts  and  dangers  ascribed  to  the  constitution,  should 
be  removed  by  any  amendments  previous  to  the  ratifica- 
tion, or  be  postponed,  in  confidence  that  as  far  as  they 
might  be  proper,  they  woud  be  introduced  in  the  form 
provided  by  the  constitution.  The  latter  course  was 
adopted;  and  in  most  of  the  states,  ratifications  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  propositions  and  instructions  for  rendering 
the  constitution  more  explicit,  and  more  safe  to  the  rights 
not  meant  to  be  delegated  by  it.  Among  those  rights  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  in  most  instances,  is  particularly 
and  emphatically  mentioned.  The  firm  and  very  pointed 
manner  in  which  it  is  asserted  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention  of  this  state  will  be  hereafter  seen. 

In  pursuance  of  the  wishes  thus  expressed,  the  first 
congress  that  assembled  under  the  constitution,  proposed 
certain  amendments,  which  have  since,  by  the  necessary 
ratifications,  been  made  a  part  of  it;  among  which  amend- 
ments is  the  article  containing,  among  other  prohibitions 
on  the  congress,  an  express  declaration  that  they  should 
make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Without  tracing  farther  the  evidence  on  this  subject,  it 
would  seem  scarcely  possible  to  doubt,  that  no  power 
whatever  over  the  press,  was  supposed  to  be  delegated 
by  the  constitution,  as  it  originally  stood;  and  that  the 
amendment  was  intended  as  a  positive  and  absolute  reser- 
vation of  it. 

But  the  evidence  is  still  stronger.  The  proposition  of 
amendments  made  by  congress,  is  introduced  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

"The  conventions  of  a  number  of  the  states  having  at 
the  time  of  their  adopting  the  constitution  expressed  a 
desire,  to  order  to  prevent  misconstructions  or  abuse  of 
its  powers,  that  further  declaratory  and  restrictive  clauses 
should  be  added;  and  as  extending  the  ground  of  public 
confidence  in  the  government,  will  best  insure  the  bene- 
ficent ends  of  its  institutions. " 

Here  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  authentic  proof,  that 
the  several  amendments  proposed,  were  to  be  considered 
as  cither  declaratory  or  restrictive;  and  whether  the  one 
or  the  other,  as  corresponding,  with  the  desire  express* 
<-d  by  a  number  of  the  states,  and  as  extending  the  ground 
of  public  confidence  in  the  government. 

Under  any  other  construction  of  the  amendment  relat- 
ing to  the  press,  than  that  it  declared  the  press  to  be 
wholly  exempt  from  the  power  of  congress,  the  amend- 
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tnent  could  neither  be  said  to  correspond  with  the  desire 
expressed  by  a  number  of  the  states,  nor  be  calculated  to 
extend  the  ground  of  public  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

Nay,  more;  the  construction  employed  to  justify  the 
"sedition  act,"  would  exhibit  a  phenomenon,  without  a 
parrallcl  in  the  political  world.  It  would  exhibit  a  num- 
ber of  respectable  states,  as  denying  first,  that  any  power 
over  the  press  was  delegated  by  the  constitution,  as  pro- 
posing next,  that  an  amendment  to  it  should  explicitly 
declare  that  no  such  power  was  delegated,  and  finally  as 
concurring  in  an  amendment  actually  recognizing  or 
delegating  such  a  power. 

Is  then  the  federal  government,  it  will  be  asked,  desti- 
tute of  every  authority  for  restraining  the  licentiousness 
of  the  press,  and  for  shielding  itself  against  the  libellous 
attacks  which  may  be  made  on  those  who  administer  it? 
The  constitution  alone  can  answer  this  question.  If  no 
such  power  be  expressly  delegated,  and  if  it  he  not  both 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execution  an  express 
power;  above  all,  if  it  be  expressly  forbidden,  by  a  de- 
claratory amendment  to  the  constitution,  the  answer  must 
be  that  the  federal  government  is  destitute  of  all  such  au- 
thority. 

And  might  it  not  be  asked  in  turn,  whether  it  is  not 
more  probable,  under  all  the  circumstances  which  have 
been  reviewed,  that  the  authority  should  be  withheld  by 
the  constitution,  than  that  it  should  be  left  to  a  vague  and 
violent  construction;  whilst  so  much  pains  were  bestowed 
in  enumerating  other  powers,  and  so  many  less  impor- 
tant powers  are  included  in  the  enumeration? 

Might  it  not  be  likewise  asked,  whether  the  anxious 
circumspection  which  dictated  so  many  peculiar  limita- 
tions on  the  general  authority,  would  be  unlikely  to  ex- 
empt the  press  altogether  from  that  authority?  The  pe- 
culiar magnitude  of  some  of  the  powers  necessarily  com- 
mitted to  the  federal  government;  the  peculiar  duration 
required  for  the  functions  of  some  of  its  departments; 
the  peculiar  distance  of  the  seat  of  its  proceedings  from 
the  great  body  of  its  constituents;  and  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culty of  circulating  an  adequate  knowledge  of  them 
through  any  other  channel;  will  not  these  considerations, 
some  or  other  of  which  produced  other  exceptions  from 
the  powers  of  ordinary  governments,  altogether,  account 
for  the  policy  of  binding  the  hand  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, from  touching  the  channel  which  alone  can  give  | 


efficacy  to  its  responsibility  to  its  constituents;  and  of 
leaving  those  who  administer  it,  to  a  remedy  for  their 
injured  reputations,  under  the  same  laws,  and  in  the  same 
tribunals,  which  protect  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and 
their  properties. 

But  the  question  docs  not  turn  either  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  constitution,  or  on  the  policy  which  gave  rise  to  its 
particular  organization.  It  turns  on  the  actual  meaning 
of  the  instrument;  by  which  it  has  appeared,  that  a  pow- 
er over  the  press  is'clearly  excluded,  from  the  number 
of  powers  delegated  to  the  federal  government. 

3.  And,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  well  mav  it 
be  said,  as  the  resolution  concludes  with  saying,  that  the 
constitutional  power  exercised  over  the  press  by  the 
'•sedition  act,"  ought,  "more  than  any  other,  to  produce 
universal  alarm;  because  it  is  levelled  against  that  right 
of  freely  examining  public  characters  and  measures,  and 
of  free  communication  among  the  people  thereon,  which 
has  ever  been  justly  deemed  the  only  effectual  guardian 
of  every  other  right." 

Without  scrutinizing  minutely  into  all  the  provisions 
of  the  "sedition  act,"  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  so  much 
of  section  2,  as  follows: — ."And  he  it  further  enacted,  that 
if  any  person  shall  write,  print,  utter,  or  publish,  or 
shall  cause  or  procure  to  be  written,  printed,  uttered,  or 
published,  or  shall  knowingly  and  willingly  assist  or  aid 
in  writing,  printing,  uttering,  or  publishing  any  false, 
scandalous,  and  malicious  writing  or  writings  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States',  or  either'house  of  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  with  an  intent  to  defame 
the  said  government,  or  either  house  of  the  said  congress, 
or  the  president,  or  to  bring  them,  or  either  of  them,  into 
contempt  or  disrepute;  or  to  excite  against  them,  or  either  <tr 
any  of  them,  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  the  United 
States,  oJc.  Then  such  'persons  beimr  thereof  convicted 
before  any  court  of  the  United  States  .having' jurisdiction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two 


thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  iw 
years. "  . 

On  this  part  of  the  act,  the  following  observations  pre- 
sent themselves: 

1.  The  constitution  supposes  that  the  president,  the 
congress,  and  each  of  its  houses,  may  not  discharge  their 
trusts,  either  from  defect  of  judgment  or  other  causes. — 
Hence  they  arc  all  made  responsible  to  their  constitu- 
ents, at  the  returning  periods  of  elections;  and  the  presi- 
dent, who  is  singly  entrusted  with  very  great  powers,  is, 
as  a  further  guard,  subjected  to  an  intermediate  impeach- 
ment. 

2.  Should  it  happen,  as  the  constitution  supposes  it  may 
happen,  that  either  of  these  branches  of  the  government 
may  not  have  duly  discharged  its  trust;  it  is  natural  and 
proper,  that  according  to  the  cause  and  degree  of  their 
faults,  they  should  be  brought  into  contempt  or  disre- 
pute, and  incur  the  hatred  of  the  people. 

3.  Whether  it  has,  in  any  case  happened  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  either,  or  all  of  those  branches  evinces  such  a 
violation  of  duty  as  to  justify  a  contempt,  a  disrepute,  or 
hatred  among  the  people,  can  only  be  determined  by  a 
free  examination  thereof,  and  a  free  communication 
among  the  people  thereon. 

4.  Whenever  it  may  have  actually  happened,  that  pro- 
ceedings of  this  sort  are  chargeable  on  all  or  either  of  the 
branches  of  the  government,  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the 
right  of  intelligent  and  faithful  citizens  to  discuss  and 
promulge  them  freely,  as  well  to  control  them  by  the 
censorship  of  the  public  opinion,  as  to  promote  a  remedy 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  constitution.  And  it  cannot 
be  avoided,  that  those  who  are  to  apply  the  remedy  must 
feel,  in  some  degree,  a  contempt  or  haired  against  the 
transgressing  party. 

5.  As  the  act  was  passed  on  July  14,  1798,  and  is  to 
be  in  force  until  March  3,  1801,  it  was,  of  course,  that 
during  its  continuance,  two  elections  of  the  entire  house 
of  representatives,  an  election  of  a  part  of  the  senate,  and 
an  election  of  a  president  were  to  take  place. 

6.  That  consequently,  during  all  these  elections  in- 
tended by  the  constitution,  to  preserve  the  purity,  or  to 
purge  the  faults  of  the  administration,  the  great  remedial 
rights  of  the  people  were  to  be  exercised,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  public  agents  to  be  skreened,  under 
the  penalties  of  this  act. 

May  it  not  be  asked  of  every  intelligent  friend  to  the 


liberties  of  his  country,  whether  the  power  exercised 
such  an  act  as  this,  ought  not  to  produce  great  and  uni- 
versal alarm?  Whetheca  rigid  execution  of  such  an  act 
in  time  past,  would  not  have  repressed  that  information 
and  communication  among  the  people  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  just  exercise  of  their  electoral  rights?  And 
whether  such  an  act,  if  made  perpetual,  and  enforced 
with  rigor,  would  not,  in  time  to  come,  either  destroy 
our  free  system  of  government,  or  prepare  a  convulsion 
that  might  prove  equally  fatal  to  it? 

In  answer  to  such  questions  it  has  been  pleaded  that 
the  writings  and  publications  forbidden  by  the  act,  are 
those  only  which  are  false  and  malicious,  and  intended  to 
defame;  and  merit  is  claimed  for  the  privilege  allowed 
to  authors  to  justify,  by  proving  the  truth  of  their  publi- 
cations, and  for  the  limitations  to  which  the  sentence  of 
fine  and  imprisonment  is  subjected. 

To  those  who  concurred  in  the  act  under  the  extraordi- 
nary belief  that  the  option  lay  between  the  passing  of 
such  an  act,  and  leaving  in  force  the  common  law  of  li- 
bels, which  punishes  truth  equally  with  falsehood;  and 
submits  fine  and  imprisonment  to  the  indefinite  discretion 
of  the  court,  the  merit  of  good  intentions  ought  surely 
not  to  be  refused.  A  like  merit  may  perhaps  be  due  for 
the  discontinuance  of  the  corporal  punishment,  which  the 
common  law  also  leaves  to  the  discretion  of  the  court.— • 
This  merit  of  intention,  however,  would  have  been  great- 
er, if  the  several  mitigations  had  not  been  limited  to  so 
short  a  period;  and  the  apparent  inconsistency  would  have 
been  avoided,  between  justifying  the  act  at  one  time,  by 
contrasting  it  with  the  rigors  of  the  common  law  other- 
wise in  force;  and  at  another  time,  by  appealing  to  the 
nature  of  the  crisis,  as  requiring  the  temporary  rigor  ex- 
erted by  the  act. 

Hut,  whatever  may  have  been  the  meritorious  inten- 
tions of  all  or  any  who  contributed  to  the  sedition  act,  a 
very  few  reflections  will  prove,  that  its  baleful  tendency 
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every  other  right;  as  that  this  particular  right  is  levelled 
at,  by  the  power  exercised  in  the  "sedition  act." 
The  resolution  next  in  order  is  as  follows: 
That  this  state  havng  by  its  convention,  -which  ratified 
the  federal  constitution,  expressly  declared,  that  among 
other  essential  rights,  "  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  of 
the  press  cannot  be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrained  or 
modified  by  any  authority  of  the  United  States,"  and 
from  its  extreme  anxiety  to  guard  these  rights  fi  om  every 
possible  attack  from  sophistry  and  ambition,  having,  -with 
other  states,  recommended  an  amendment  for  that  purpose, 
•which  amendment  ivas  in  due  lime  annexed  to  the  consti- 
tution; it  -would  mark  a  reproachful  inconsistency,  and 
criminal  degeneracy,  if  an  indifference  -were  not  shown, 
to  the  most  palpable  violation  of  one  of  the  rights  thus  de- 
clared and  secured;  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  prece- 
dent, -which  may  be  fatal  to  the  other. 

To  place  this  resolution  in  its  just  light,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  recur  to  the  act  of  ratification  by  Virginia, 
which  stands  in  the  ensuing  form: 

"We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  duly 
elected  in  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  from  the  ge- 
neral assembly,  and  now  met  in  convention,  having  fully 
and  freely  investigated  and  discussed  the  proceedings  of 
the  federal  convention,  and  being  prepared  as  well  as  the 
most  mature  deliberation  hath  enabled  us,  to  decide 
thereon;  DO,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Virginia,  declare  and  make  known,  that  the  powers 
granted  under  the  constitution,  being  derived  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  may  be  resumed  by  them, 
wheresoever  the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  injury 
or  oppression;  and  that  every  power  not  granted  there- 
by, remains  with  them,  and  at  their  will.  That  there- 
fore, no  right  of  any  denomination  can  be  cancelled, 
abridged,  restrained  or  modified  by  the  congress,  by  the 
senate  or  house  of  representatives  acting  in  any  capacity, 
by  the  president,  or  any  department  or  officer  of  the 
United  States,  except  in  those  instances  in  which  power 
is  given  by  the  constitution  for  those  purposes;  and  that 
among  other  essential  rights,  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  of  the  press,  cannot  be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrain- 
ed or  modified  by  any  authority  of  the  United  States." 

Here  is  an  express  and  solemn  declaration  by  the  con- 
vention of  the  state,  that  they  ratified  the  constitution  in 
the  sense  that  no  right  of  any  denomination  can  be  can- 
celled, abridged,  restrained,  or  modified  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  any  pari  of  it,  except  in 
those  instances  in  which  power  is  given  by  the  constitu- 
tion ,  .'in!  in  the  sense  particularly,  "that  among  other  es- 
sential rights,  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of 
the  press  cannot  be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrained  or 
modified  by  any  authority  of  the  United  States." 

Words  could  not  well  express,  in  a  fuller  or  more  for- 
cible manner,  the  understanding  of  the  convention,  that 
the  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  freedom  of  the  press,  were 
equally  and  completely  exempted  from  all  authority  «  hat- 
ever  of  the  United  States. 

Under  an  anxiety  to  guard  more  effectually  these  right* 
against  every  possible  danger,  the  convention,  after  rati- 
fying the  constitution,  proceeded  to  prefix  to  certain 
amendments  proposed  by  them,  a  declaration  of  rights, 
in  which  are  two  articles  providing,  the  one  for  the  liber- 
ty of  conscience,  the  other  for  the  freedom  of  speech,  and 
of  the  press. 

Similar  recommendations  having  proceeded  from  a 
number  of  other  states;  and  congress,  as  has  been  seen, 
having  in  consequence  thereof,  and  with  a  view  to  extend 
the  ground  of  public  confidence,  proposed  among  other 
declaratory  and  restrictive  clauses,  a  clause  expressly  se- 
curing the  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the  press;  and 
Virginia  having  concurred  in  the  ratifications  which  made 
them  a  part  ot  the  constitution,  it  will  remain  with  a  can- 
did public  to  decide,  whether  it  would  not  mark  an  in- 
consistency and  degeneracy,  if  an  indifference  were  not 
shown  to  a  palpable  violation  of  one  of  those  rights,  the 
freedom  of  the  press;  and  to  a  precedent  therein,  which 
mav  be  fatal  to  the  other,  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 
That  the  precedent  established  by  the  violation  of  the 
former  of  these  rights,  may,  as  is  affirmed  by  the  resolu- 
tion, be  fatal  to  the  latter,  appears  to  be  demonstrable, 
by  a  comparison  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  respecti 


is  little  diminished  by  the  privilege  of  giving  in  evidence 
the  truth  of  the  matter  contained" in  political  writings. 

In  the  first  place,  where  simple  and  naked  facts  are 
alone  in  question,  there  is  sufficient  difficulty  in  some 
cases,  and  sufficient  trouble  and  vexation  in  all,  of  meet- 
ing a  prosecution  from  the  government,  with  the  full  and 
formal  proof  necessary  in  a  court  of  law. 

But  in  the  next  place,  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  plain- 
est minds,  that  opinions  and  inferences,  and  conjectural 
observations,  are  not  only  in  many  cases  inseparable  from 
the  facts,  but  mav  often  be  more"  the  objects  of  the  pro- 
secution than  the'  facts  themselves;  or  may  even  be  alto- 
gether abstracted  from  particular  facts;  and  that  opinion 
and  inferences,  and  conjectural  observation,  cannot  be 
subjects  of  that  kind  of  proof  which  appertains  to  facts, 
before  a  court  of  law. 

Again:  it  is  no  less  obvious  that  the  intent  to  defame  or 
to  bring  into  contempt  or  disrepute,  or  hatred,  which  i9 
made  a  condition  of  the  offence  created  by  the  act,  cannot 
prevent  its  pernicious  influence  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  For,  omitting  the  inquiry,  how  far  the  malice  of 
the  intent  is  an  inference  of  tbe  law  from  the  mere  pub- 
lication; it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  punish  the  intent 
to  bring  those  who  administer  the  government  into  disre- 
pute or  contempt;  without  striking  at  the  right  of  freely 
discussing  public  characters  and  measures;  because  thoKe 
who  engage  in  such  discussions,  must  expect  and  intend 
to  excite 'those  unfavorable  sentiments,  so  far  as  they 
may  be  thought  to  be  deserved.  To  prohibit,  the  intent 
to  excite  those  unfavorable  sentiments  against  those  who 
administer  the  government,  is  equivalent  to  a  prohibition 
of  the  actual  excitement  of  them;  and  to  prohibit  the  ac- 
tual excitement  of  them,  is  equivalent  to  a  prohibition  of 
discussions  having  that  tendency  and  effect;  which,  again, 
is  equivalent  to  a  protection  of  those  who  administer  the 
government,  if  they  should  at  any  time  deserve  the  con- 
tempt or  hatred  of  the  people,  against  being  exposed 
to  it,  by  free  animadversions  on  their  characters  and  con- 
duct. Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  if  those  in  public  trust 
lie  shielded  by  penal  laws  from  such  strictures  of  the 
press  as  may  expose  them  to  contempt  or  disrepute,  or 
hatred,  where  they  may  deserve  it,  that  in  exact  propor- 
tion as  they  may  deserve  to  be  exposed,  will  be  the  cer- 
tainty and"  criminality  of  the  intent  to  expose  them  and 
the.  vigilance  of  prosecuting  and  punishing  it;  nor  a  doubt 
that  a  government  thus  intrenched  in  penal  statutes, 
against  the  just  and  natural  effects  of  a  culpable  adminis- 
tration, win  easily  evade  the  responsibility  which  is  es- 
sential to  a  faithful  discharge  of  its  duty. 

Let  it  be  recollected  lastly,  that  the  right  of  electing 
«ke.  members  of  the  government  constitutes  more  parti- 
cularly the  essence  of  a  free  and  responsible  government. 
The  value  and  efficacy  of  this  right,  depends  on  the  know- 
ledge of  the  comparative  merits  and  demerits  of  the  can- 
didates for  public  trust;  and  on  the  equal  freedom,  con- 
sequently of"  examining  and  discussing  these  merits  and 
demerits"  of  the  candidates  respectively.  It  has  been  seen 
that  a  number  of  important  elections  will  take  place 
while  the  .act  is  in  force;  although  it  should  not  be 
continued  beyond  the  term  to  which  it  is  limited. — 
Should  there  "happen  then,  as  it  is  extremely  probable  in 
relation  to  some  or  other  of  the  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  be  competitions  between  those  who  are,  and 
those  who  are  not  members  of  the  government,  what  will 
be  the  situations  of  the  competitors r  Not  equal;  because 
:thc  characters  of  the  former  will  be  covered  by  the  "se- 
dition act"  from  animadversions  exposing  them  to  disre- 
ptite  among  the  people,  whilst  the  latter  may  be  exposed 
to  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  people,  without  a  vio- 
lation of  the  act.  What  will  be  the  situation  of  the  peo- 
ple? Not  free;  because  they  will  be  compelled  to  make 
tktt&r  election  between  competitors,  whose  pretentions 
they  are  not  .permitted  by  the  act  equally  to  examine,  to 
disctttS,  and  to  ascertain.  And  frombolh.these  situations 
will  not.  those  in  power  derive  an  undue  advantage  for 
continuing  themselves  in  it;  which  by  impairing  the  right 
of  election,  endangers  the  blessings  of  the  government 
founded  on  itJ 

It  is  with  justice,  therefore,  that  the  general  assembly 
have  affirmed  in  the  resolution,   as  well  that  the  right  of 

freely  examining  public  characters  and  measures,  and  of   ly  rest;  and  from  the  scope  of  reasoning,  by  which  the 
^communication  thereon,  is  the  only  effectual  guardian  of  I  power  of  the  former  has  been  vindicated. 
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First,  Both  of  these  rights,  the  liberty  of  conscience 
and  of  the  press,  rest  equally  on  the  original  ground  of 
not  being  delegated  by  the  constitution,  and  consequently 
•withheld  from  the  government.  Any  construction  there- 
fore, that  would  attack  this  original  security  for  the  one, 
Mtust  have  the  like  effect  on  the  other. 

Secondly,  They  are  both  equally  secured  by  the  sup- 
plement to  the  constitution;  being  both  included  in  the 
same  amendment,  made  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
same  authority.  Any  construction  or  argument  then, 
■which  would  turn  the  Amendment  into  a  grant  or  acknow- 
ledgment of  power  with  respect  to  the  press,  might  be 
equally  applied  to  the  freedom  of  religion. 

Thirdly,  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  extent  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  secured  by  the  amendment,  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  common  law  on  this  subject;  the  same 
authority  may  be  resorted  to,  for  the  standard  which  is 
to  fix  the  extent  of  the  "free  exercise  of  religion."  It 
cannot  be  necessary  to  say  what  this  standard  would  be; 
whether  the  common  law  be  taken  solely  as  the  Unwrit- 
ten, or  as  varied  by  the  written  law  of  England. 

Fourthly,  If  the  words  and  phrases  in  the  amendment 
are  to  be  considered  as  chosen  with  a  studied  discrimi- 
nation, which  yields  an  argument  for  a  power  over  the 
press,  under  the  limitation  that  its  freedom  be  not  abridg- 
ed; the  same  argument  results  from  the  same  considera- 
tion, for  a  power  over  the  exercise  of  religion,  under  the 
limitation  that  its  freedom  be  not  prohibited. 

For,  if  congress  may  regulate  the  freedom  of  the  press 
provided  they  do  not  abridge  it,  because  it  is  said  only, 
"they  shall  not  abridge  it,"  and  is  not  said,  "they  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  it:"  the  analogy  of  reasoning  is 
conclusive,  that  congress  may  regulate  and  even  abridge 
the  free  exercise  of  religion,  provided  they  do  not  pro- 
hibit it;  because  it  is  said  only  "they  shall  not  prohibit 
it;"  and  is  not  said,  "they  shall  make  no  law  respecting, 
or  no  law  abridging  it." 

The  general  assembly  were  governed    by  the  clearest 


legislates  on  the  freedom  of  the  press,  as  establishing  a 
precedent  that  may  be  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  conscience: 
and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  all,  in  proportion  as  they  value 
the  security  of  the  latter,  to  take  the  alarm  at  every  en- 
croachment on  the  former. 

The  two  concluding  resolutions  only  remain  to  be  ex- 
amined.    They  are  in  the  words  following' — > 

"That  the  good  people  of  this  commonwealth,  having 
ever  felt,  and  continuing  to  feel,  the  most  sincere  affec- 
tion for  their  brethren  of  the  other  states,  the  truest  anxie- 
ty for  establishing  and  perpetuating  the  union  of  all;  and 
the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  to  that  constitution,  which 
is  the  pledge  of  mutual  friendship,  and  the  instrument  of 
mutual  happiness,  the  general  assembly  doth  solemnly  ap- 
peal to  the  like  dispositions  in  the  other  states,  in  confi- 
dence that  they  will  concur  with  this  commonwealth  in  de- 
claring, as  it  does  hereby  declare,  that  the  act?  aforesaid 
are  unconstitutional;  and  that  the  necessary  and  proper 
measures  will  be  taken  by  each,  for  co-operating  with  this 
state,  in  maintaining  unimpaired,  the  authorities,  rights, 
and  liberties  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the 
people. 

"That  the  governor  be  desired  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the  executive  authority  of 
each  of  the  other  states,  with  a  request  that  the  same  may 
be  communicated  to  the  legislature  thereof;  and  that  a 
copy  be  Furnished  to  each  of  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives, representing  this  state  in  the  congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States." 

The  fairness  and  regularity  of  the  course  of  proceed- 
ing here  pursued,  have  not" protected  it  against  objec- 
tions even  from  sources  too  respectable  to  be  disregarded. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  belongs  to  the  judiciary  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  to  the  state  legislatures,  to  declare 
the  meaning  of  the  federal  constitution. 

But  a  declaration  that  proceedings  of  the  federal 
government  are  not  warranted  by  the  constitution,  is  a 
novelty  neither  among  the  citizens,  nor  amonp;  the  legis- 
latures of  the  states;  nor  are  the  citizens  or  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  singular  in  the  example  of  it. 

Nor  can  the  declarations  of  either,  whether  affirming 
or  denying  the  constitutionality  of  measures  of  the  fede- 
ral government;  or  whether  made  before  or  after  judicial 
decisions  thereon,  be  deemed  in  any  point  of  view,  an 


assumption  of  the  office  of  the  judge.  The  declarations 
in  such  cases,  are  expressions  of  opinion,  unaccompanied 
witli  any  other  effect  than  what  they  may  produce  on 
opinion,  by  exciting  reflection.  The  expositions  of  the 
judiciary,  on  the  other  hand,  are  carried  into  immediate 
effect  by  force.  The  former  may  lead  to  a  change  in  the 
legislative  expression  of  the  general  will;  possibly  to  a 
change  in  the  opinion  of  the  judiciary;  the  latter  enforces 
the  general  will,  whilst  that  will  and  that  opinion  con- 
tinue unchanged. 

And  if  there  be  no  impropriety  in  declaring  the  un- 
constitutionality of  proceedings  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment, where  can  there  be  the  impropriety  of  communi- 
cating the  declaration  to  other  states,  and  inviting  their 
concurrence  in  a  like  declaration?  What  is  allowable  for 
one,  must  be  allowable  for  all;  and  a  free  communication 
among  the  states,  where  the  constitution  imposes  no  re- 
straint, is  as  allowable  among  the  state  governments,  as 
among  other  public  bodies  or  private  citizens. — This 
consideration  derives  a  weight,  that  cannot  be  denied  to 
it,  from  the  relation  of  the  state  legislatures  to  the  fede- 
ral legislature  as  the  immediate  constituents  of  one  of 
its  branches. 

The  legislatures  of  the  states  have  a  right  also  to  ori- 
ginate amendments  to  the  constitution,  by  a  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number,  in  applications  to 
congress  for  the  purpose.  When  new  states  are  to  be 
formed  by  a  junction  of  two  or  more  states  or  parts  of 
states,  the  legislatures  of  the  states  concerned,  arc,  as 
well  as  congress,  to  concur  in  the  measure.  The  states 
have  a  right  also  to  enter  into  agreements  or  compacts, 
with  the  consent  of  congress.  In  all  such  cases  a  com- 
munication among  them  results  from  the  object  which  is 
common  to  them. 

It  is  lastly  to  be  seen,  whether  the  confidence  express- 
ed by  the  resolution,  that  the  necessary  and  proper  mea- 
sures would  be  taken  by  the  other  states  for  co-operating 
with  Virginia  in  maintaining  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
states,  or  to  the  people,  be  in  any  degree  liable  to  the 
objection 8  which  have  been  raised  against  it. 

If  it  be  liable  to  objections  it  must  be  because  eithei 
the  object  or  the  means  are  objectionable. 

The  object  being  to  maintain  what  the  constitution  ha: 
ordained  is  in  itself  a  laudable  object. 

The  means  are  expressed  in  the  terms  "the  necessary 
and  proper  measures."  A  proper  object  was  to  be  pur> 
sued  by  means  both  necessary  and  proper. 

To  find  an  objection';  then,  it  must  be  shown  that  somi 
meaning  was  annexed  to  these  general  terms,  which  wa 
not  proper;  and  for  this  purpose,  either,  that  the  mean 
used  by  the  general  assembly  were  an  example  of  impro 
per  means,  or,  that  there  were  no  proper  means  to  whicl 
the  terms  could  refer. 


In  the  example  given  by  the  state,  of  declaring  th 
alien  and  sedition  acts  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  o 
communicating  the  declaration  to  other  states,  no  trac< 
of  improper  means  has  appeared.  And  if  the  othe: 
states,  had  concurred  in  making  a  like  declaration,  sup 
ported  too,  by  the  numerous  applications  flowing  imme 
(iiately  from  the  people,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  tha 
these  simple  means  would  have  been  as  sufficient,  as  the; 
are  unexceptionable. 

It  is  no  less  certain  that  other  means  might  have  beei 
employed,  which  are  strictly  within  the  limits  of  th 
constitution.  The  legislatures  of  the  states  might  hav 
made  a  direct  representation  to  congress,  with  a  view  t 
obtain  a  rescinding  of  the  two  offensive  acts;  or,  the 
might  have  represented  to  their  respective  senntors  i 
congress,  their  wish  that  two-thirds  thereof  would  pro 
pose  an  explanatory  amendment  to  the  constitution;  c 
two-thirds  of  themselves,  if  such  had  been  their  option 
might  by  an  application  to  congress,  have  obtained  a  con 
vention  for  the  same  object. 

These  several  means,  though  not  equally  eligible  i 
themselves,  nor  probably  to  the  states,  were  all  cor 
stitutionally  open  for  consideration.  And  if  the  generi 
assembly,  after  declaring  the  two  acts  to  be  unconstiti 
tional,  the  first  and  most  obvious  proceeding  on  the  sul 
ject,  did  not  undertake  to  point  out  to  the  other  stati 
a  choice  among  the  farther  measures  that  might  becon 
necessary  and  proper,  the  reserve  will  not  be  miscoi 
strued  hy  liberal  minds  into  any  culpable  imputation. 
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These  observations  appear  to  form  a  satisfactory  reply 
to  every  objection  which  is  not  founded  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  terms  employed  in  the  resolutions.  There 
is  one  other,  however,  which  may  be  of  too  much  import- 
ance not  to  be  added.  It  cannot  be  forgotten,  that  among 
the  arguments  addressed  to  those  who  apprehended  danger 
to  liberty  from  the  establishment  of  the  general  govern- 
mentover  so  greata  country,  the  appeal  was  emphatically 
made  to  the  intermediate  existence  of  the  state  govern- 
ments, between  the  people  and  that  government  to  the 
vigilance  with  which  they  would  descry  the  first  symp- 
toms of  usurpation,  and  to  the  promptitude  with  which 
they  would  sound  the  alarm  to  the  public.  This  argu- 
ment whs  probably  not  without  its  effect;  and  if  it  was  a 
proper  one  then,  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  the 
constitution,  it  must  be  a  proper  one  now,  to  assist  in  its 
interpretation. 

The  only  part  of  the  two  concluding  resolutions  that 
remains  to  be  noticed,  is  the  repetition  in  the  first  of 
that  warm  affection  to  the  union  and  its  members,  and 
of  that  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  which  have 
been  invariably  felt  by  the  people  of  this  state.  As  the 
proceedings  were  introduced  with  these  sentiments,  they 
could  not  be  more  properly  closed  tfian  in  the  same 
manner.  Should  there  be  any  so  far  misled  as  to  call  in 
question  the  sincerity  of  these  professions,  whatever  re- 
gret may  be  excited  by  the  error,  the  general  assembly 
cannot  descend  into  a  discussion  of  it.  Those  who  have 
listened  to  the  suggestion,  can  only  be  left  to  their  own 
recollection  of  the  part  which  this  state  has  borne  in  the 
establishment  of  our  national  independence,  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  national  constitution,  and  in  main- 
taining under  it  the  authority  and  laws  of  the  union, 
without  a  single  exception  of  internal  resistance  or  com- 
motion. By  recurring  to  the  facts,  they  will  be  able  to 
convince  themselves,  that  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia,  must  be  above  the  necessity  of  opposing 
any  other  shield  to  attacks  on  their  national  patriotism, 
than  their  own  conscientiousness,  and  the  justice  of  an 
enlightened  public;  who  will  perceive  in  the  resolutions 
themselves,  the  strongest  evidence  of  attachment  both  to 
the  constitution  and  the  union,  since  it  is  only  by  maintain- 
ing the  different  governments  and  the  departments  within 
their  respective  limits,  that  the  blessings  of  either  can 
be  perpetuated. 

The  extensive  view  of  the  subject,  thus  taken  by  the 
committee,  has  led  them  to  report  to  the  house,  as  the 
result  of  tbe  whole,  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly,  having  care- 
fully and  respectfully  attended  to  the  proceedings  of  a 
number  of  the  states,  in  answer  to  the  resolutions  of  Decem- 
ber 21,  1798,  and  having  accurately  and  fully  re-ex- 
amined and  re-considered  the  latter,  find  it  to  be  their 
•ndispensable  duty  to  adhere  to  the  same  as  founded  in 
ruth,  as  consonant  with  the  constitition,  and  as 
conducive  to  its  preservation;  and  more  especially 
:o  be  their  duty  to  renew,  as  they  do  hereby  renew  dieh- 
ardest against  "the  alien  and  sedition  acts,"  as  palpa- 
slk  and  alarming  INFRACTIONS  OF  THE  CON- 
STITUTION. 


delegated  power,  the  members  of  the  general  govern- 
ment being  chosen  by  the  people,  a  change  by  the  people 
would  be  the  constitutional  remedy:  but  where  powers 
are  assumed,  which  have  not  been  delegated,  a  nullifica- 
tion of  the  act  is  the  rightful  remedy:  that  every  state 
has  a  natural  right  in  cases  not  within  the  compact,  [casus 
-non  foederis]  to  nullify,  of  their  own  authority,  all  asr 
sumptions  of  power  by  others  within  their  limits;  that, 
without  this  right,  they  will  be  under  the  dominion,  ab- 
solute and  unlimited,  of  whomsoever  might  exercise  this 
right  of  judgment  for  them:  that  nevertheless  this  com- 
monwealth, from  motives  of  regard  and  respect  for  its 
co-states,  has  wished  to  communicate  with  them  on  the 
subject:  that  with  them  alone  it  is  proper  to  communi- 
cate, they  alone  being  parties  to  the  compact,  and  solely 
authorised  to  judge  in  the  last  resort  of  the  power  exer- 
cised under  it.  Congress  being  not  a  party,  but  merely 
the  creature  of  the  compact,  and  subject,  as  to  its  as- 
sumptions of  power,  to  the  final  judgment  of  those  by 
whom,  and  for  whose  use,  itself  and  its  powers  were  all 
created  and  modified. " 

Again,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  same  resolution, 
after  the  words,  "and  will  each,"  add,  "take  measures 
of  its  own,  for  providing  that  neither  these  acts,  nor  any 
others  of  the  general  government,  not  plainly  and  inten- 
tionally authorised  by  the  constitution,  shall  be  exercised 
within  their  respective  territories." 

"9.  Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be  authorised 
to  communicate  by  writing  or  personal  conference,  at 
any  time  or  place  whatever,  with  any  person  or  persons 
who  may  be  appointed  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  co- 
slates,  to  correspond  or  confer  with  them;  and  that  they 
lay  their  proceedings  before  the  next  session  of  assem- 
bly." 

The  above  will  give  the  whole  of  the  MSS.  omitted 
in  the  first  Kentucky  resolutions. — The  variations  in 
those  resolutions  are  merely  such  as  would  occur  in  copy- 
ing or  printing.  You  will  perceive  the  sentence  contain- 
ing the  word  "nullification,"  nearly  resembling  an  ex- 
pression in  the  second  resolution,  and  that  many  of  the 
ideas  are  the  same. 


From  the  United  States  Telegraph. 

We  have  been  permitted  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
bllowing  important  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  the 
Ion.  Warren  R.  Davis,  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  grandson  and 
sxecutor: 

Richmond,  March  8,  1832. 

Dear  Sir:  Last  spring,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
neeting  you  in  Washington,  you  inquired  of  me  if"  I  had 
ny  evidence  in  my  possession  whieh  would  show  whether 
nr.  Jefferson  was,  or  was  not,  the  author  of  the  resolu- 
ions  offered  by  Mr.  Rreckenridge  in  the  Ky.  legislature 
n  '98.  I  have  examined  and  compared  the  MSS.  in  my 
lossession  with  both  the  resolutions  offered  by  Nicholas 
nd  Rreckenridge:  the  first  I  find  almost  verbatim,  as  far 
s  they  go;  the  second,  in  part  the  ideas,  but  not  the  lan- 
;uage.  The  MS.  contains  nine  resolutions.  Nicholas 
dopted  seven  entire,  and  part  of  the  eighth.  Brecken- 
idge  took  the  ideas  in  part  of  the  omitted  resolutions.— 

send  you  that  omitted  by  Nicholas,  you  can  best  de- 
ermine  how  far  it  concurs  with  Breckenridge's. 

Resolution  eight,  after  the  word,  "no  man  or  body  of 
nen  on  earth, "'add,  "that  in  cases  of  the  abuse  of  the  I 


Original  draught,  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  '98 
and  '99. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  several  states  composing  the 
United  States  of  America,  are  not  united  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  unlimited  submission  to  the  general  govern- 
ment; but  that  by  a  compact  under  the  style  and  title  of  a 
constitution  for  the  United  States,  and  of  amendments 
thereto,  they  constituted  a  general  government  for  special 
purposes;  delegated  to  that  government  certain  definite 
powers,  reserving  each  state  to  itself,  the  residuary 
mass  of  right  to  their  own  self-government;  and  that 
whensoever  the  general  government  assumes  undelegated 
powers,  its  acts  are  unauthoritative,  void,  and  of  no  force; 
that  to  this  compact,  each  state  acceded  as  a  state,  and  is 
an  integral  party;  its  co-states  forming,  as  to  itself,  the 
other  party:  that  the  government  created  by  this  com- 
pact, was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself:  since  that  would 
have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  constitution,  the 
measure  of  its  powers;  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of 
compact  among  powers  having  no  common  judge,  each 
party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself;  as  well  of 
infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
having  delegated  to  congress  a  power  to  punish  treason; 
counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the 
United  States;  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  and  offences^  against  the  law  of  nations,  and 
no  other  crimes  whatsoever;  and  it  being  true  as  a  ge- 
neral principle,  and  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution having  also  declared,  that  "the  powers  not  de- 
legated to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  re- 
spectively, or  the  people;"  therefore,  the  act  of  congress 
passed  on  the  1 4th  July,  1798,  and  entitled,  "an  act  in 
addition  to  the  act,  entitled  an  act  for  the  punishment  of 
certain  crimes  against  the  United  States;"  as  also  the 
act  passed  by  them  on  the  1  day  of  June,  1798,  en- 
titled, "an  act  to  punish  frauds  committed  on  the  bank 
of  the  United  States;"  [and  all  other  their  acts  which 
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assume  to  create,  define,  or  punish  crimes,  other  than 
those  so  enumerated  in  the  constitution,]  are  altogether 
void  and  of  no  force,  and  that  the  power  to  create,  define 
and  punish  such  other  crimes  is  reserved,  and  of  right 
appertains  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  respective  states, 
each  within  its  own  territory. 

3.  Resolved,  That  it  is  true,  as  a  general  principle, 
and  is  also  expressly  declared,  by  one  of  the  amendments 
to  the  constitution  that  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
U.  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
states,  were  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the 
people;  and  that  no  power  over  the  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  speech,  or  freedom  of  the  press  being  de- 
legated to  the  U.  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  states,  all  lawful  powers  respecting 
the  same  did  of  right  remain,  and  were  reserved  to  the 
states  or  the  people,-  that  thus  was  manifested  their  de- 
termination to.  retain  to  themselves  the  right  of  judging 
how  far  the  licentiousness  of  speech  and  of  the  press  may 
be  abridged  without  lessening  their  useful  freedom,  and 
how  far  those  abuses  which  cannot  be  separated  from 
their  use,  should  be  tolerated,  rather  than  the  use  be  de- 
stroyed; and  thus  also  they  guarded  against  all  abridg- 
ment by  the  United  States,  of  the  freedom  of  religious 
opinions  and  exercises,  and  retained  to  themselves  the 
right  of  protecting  the  same:  as  this  state,  by  a  law 
passed  on  the  general  demand  of  its  citizens,  had  already 
protected  them  from  all  human  restraints  or  interference, 
and   that  in   addition   to  this  general  principle  and   ex- 

Eress  declaration,  another  and  more  special  provision 
as  been  made  by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion, which  expressly  declares  that  "congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom ot  speech  or  of  the  press;"  thereby  guarding  in  the 
same  sentence  and  under  the  same  words,  the  freedom 
of  religion,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press;  insomuch  that 
whatever   violates   either,    throws   down   the    sanctuary 


provided,  that  "no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  libert; 
without  due  process  of  law;"  and  that,  another  havin] 
provided  that,  "in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accuse 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  public  trial  by  an  impartia 
jury;  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  tin 
accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  agains 
him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesse 
in  his  favor;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  hi 
defence."  The  same  act  undertaking  to  authorise  tin 
president  of  the  United  States  to  remove  a  person  out  o 
the  United  States  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law 
on  his  own  suspicion,  without  accusation,  without  jury 
without  public  trial,  without  confrontation  of  the  wit- 
nesses against  him,  without  hearing  witnesses  in  his  favor 
without  defence,  without  counsel,  is  contrary  to  these 
provisions,  also,  of  the  constitution;  is,  therefore,  no 
law,  but  utterly  void  and  of  no  force;  that,  transferring 
the  power  of  judging  any  person,  who  is  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  from  the  courts  to  the  president  oJ 
the  U.  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  same  act  concern- 
ing aliens,  is  against  the  article  of  the  constitution,  whicli 
provides  that  "the  judicial  power  of  the  United  State: 
shall  be  vested  in  courts,  the  judges  of  which  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour;"  and  that  the  said  acl 
is  void  for  that  reason  also;  and  it  is  further  to  be  noted, 
that  this  transfer  of  judicial'}'  power  is  to  that  magistrate 
of  the  general  government  who  already  possesses  all  the 
executive,  and  a  negative,  on  all  the  legislative  powers. 
7.  Resolved,  That  the  construction  applied  by  the  ge- 
neral government,  (as  is  evidenced  by  sundry  of  their  pro- 
ceedings) to  those  parts  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  delegate  to  congress  a  power  "to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
powers  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  there- 


which  covers  the  others,    and  that  libels,  falsehood,  and  '  of,"  goes  to   the  destruction  of  all  the  limits  prescribed 


defamation,  equally  with  heresy  and  false  religion,  are 
withheld  from  the  cognizance  of  federal  tribunals,  that 
therefore  the  act  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
passed  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1798,  entitled  "an  act  in 
addition  to  an  act,  entitled  an  act  for  the  punishment  of 
certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,"  which  does 
abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press,  is  not  law,  but  is  alto- 
gether void   and  of  no  force. 

4.  Resolved,  That  alien  friends  are  under  the  juris- 
diction and  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  state  wherein 
they  are;  that  no  power  over  them  has  been  delegated  to 
the  United  States;  nor  prohibited  to  the  individual  states, 
distinct  from  their  power  over  citizens;  and  its  being  true 
as  a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amendments  to  the 
constitution  having  also  declared,  that  "the  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states 
respectively,  or  to  the  people,"  the  act  of  the  congress 
of  the  United  States,  passed  the  — —  day  of  July,  1798, 
entitled  "an  act  concerning  aliens,"  which  assumes  pow- 
ers over  alien  friends  not  delegated  by  the  constitution, 
is  not  law,  but  is  altogether  void  and  of  no  force. 

5.  Resolved,  That,  in  addition  to  the  general  principle, 
as  well  as  the  express  declaration,  that  powers  not  dele- 
gated are  reserved,  another  and  more  special  provision, 
inserted  in  the  constitution  from  abundant  caution,  has 
declared  that  "the  migration  or  importation  of  such 
persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think  pro- 
per to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  congress 
prior  to  the  year  1808;"  that  this  commonwealth  does 
admit  the  emigration  of  alien  friends,  described  as  the 
subjects  of  the  said  act  concerning  aliens;  that  a  provi- 
sion against  prohibiting  their  migration,  is  a  provision 
against  all  acts  equivalent  thereto,  as  it  would  be  nuga- 
tory; that,  to  remove  them  when  emigrated,  is  equivalent 
to  a  prohibition  of  their  migration;  and  is,  therefore, 
contrary  to  the  said  provision  of  the  constitution  and 
void. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  imprisonment  of  a  person  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  on 
his  failure  to  obey  the  simple  order  of  the  president,  to 
depart  out  of  the'United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the 
said  act,  entitled  "an  act  concerning  aliens,"  is  con- 
trary  to  the  constitution,    one  amendment  of  which  has 


to  their  power  by  the  constitution;  that  words  meant  by 
that  instrument  to  be  subsidiary  only  to  the  execution 
of  limited  powers,  ought  not  to  be  so  construed  as  them- 
selves to  give  unlimited  powers,  nor  a  part  to  be  so 
taken,  as  to  destroy  the  whole  residue  of  that  instru- 
ment; that  the  proceedings  of  the  general  government 
under  color  of  these  articles,  will  be  a  fil  and  necessa- 
ry subject  of  revisal  and  correction,  at  a  time  of  greater 
tranquillity,  while  those  specified  in  the  preceding  reso- 
lutions call  for  immediate  redress. 

8.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  conference  and  cor- 
respondence be  appointed,  who  shall  have  in  charge  to 
communicate  the  preceding  resolutions  to  the  legislature 
of  the  several  states;  to  assure  them  that  this  common- 
wealth continues  in  the  same  esteem  for  their  friendship 
and  union  which  it  has  manifested  from  that  moment  at 
which  a  common  danger  first  suggested  a  common  union; 
that  it  considers  union,  for  specified  national  purposes, 
and  particularly  for  those  specified  in  their  late  federal 
compact,  to  be  friendly  to  the  peace,  happiness,  and 
prosperity  of  all  the  states;  that  faithful  to  that  compact, 
according  to  the  plain  intent  and  meaning  in  which  it  was 
understood  and  acceded  to  by  the  several  parties,  it  is 
sincerely  anxious  for  its  preservation;  that  it  does  also  be- 
lieve that  to  take  from  the  states  all  the  powers  of  self- 
government,  and  transfer  them  to  a  general  and  con- 
solidated government,  without  regard  to  the  special 
delegations  and  reservations  solemnly  agreed  to  in  that 
compact,  is  not  for  the  peace,  happiness,  or  prosperity 
of  these  states;  and  that,  therefore,  this  commonwealth  is 
determined,  as  it  doubts  not  its  co-states  are,  to  submit 
to  undelegated  and  consequently  unlimited  powers  in  no 
man,  or  body  of  men,  on  earth;  that  in  cases  of  an  abuse 
of  the  delegated  powers,  the  members  of  the  general 
government  being  chosen  by  the  people,  a  change  by  the 
people  would  be  the  constitutional  remedy;  but  where 
powers  are  assumed  which  have  not  been  delegated,  a 
nullification  of  the  act  is  the  right  remedy;  that  every  state 
has  'a  natural  right,  in  cases  not  within  the  compact, 
[-casus  nnn  foederis,]  to  nullify  of  their  own  authority  all 
assumptions  of  power  by  others  within  their  limits;  that 
without  their  right  they  would  be  under  the  dominion, 
absolute  and  unlimited,  of  whatsoever  might  exercise  this 
right  of  judgment  for  them;  that,  nevertheless,  this  com- 
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ion  wealth,  from  motives  of  regard  aud  respect  for  its 
)-states,  has  wished  to  eommunicate  with  them  on  the 
ibjeet;   that  with  them  alone  it  is  proper  to   communi- 
ite,  they  alone  being  parties  to  the  compact,  aud  solely 
ithorised  to  judge  in  the  last  retort  of  the  powers  exer- 
sed  under  it,  congress  being  not  a  party,  but  merely  the 
•ealure  of  the  compact,  and  subject,  a"s  to  its  assump- 
an  of  power,  to  the  final  judgment  of  those  by  whom, 
id  for  whose  use,  itself  and  its  powers  were  ail  created 
id  modified;  that,  if  the  acts  before   specified  should 
and,  these  conclusions  would  flow  from  them,  that  the 
meral  government  may  place  any  act  they  think  proper 
i  the  list  of  crimes,  and  punish  it  themselves,  whether 
mmerated  or  not  enumerated  by  the  constitution  as  cog- 
izable  by  them;  that  they  may  transfer  its  cognizance  to 
ie  president,  or  any  other  person,  who   may  himself  be 
ie  accuser,  counsel,  judge,  and  jury,  whose   suspicions 
ay   be  the  evidence,  his  or der  the   sentence,  his  officer 
e  executioner,  and  his  breast  the  sole  record  of  the  trans- 
itions; that  a  very  numerous  and  valuable  description  of 
e  inhabitants   of  these  state,  being,  by   this  precedent, 
duced  as  outlaws  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  man, 
id  the  barrier  of  the  constitution  thus  swept  away  for  us 
1,  no  rampart  now  remains  against  the  passions  and  the 
nver  of  a  majority  in  congress  to  protect  from  a  like  ex- 
Jrtation,  or  other  more  grievous  punishment,  theminor- 
y  of  the  same  body,  the  legislatures,  judges,  governors, 
id  counsellors  of 'the  states,   nor  their  other  peaceable 
[habitants,  who  may  venture  to  reclaim  the  constitutional 
ghts  and  liberties  of  the  states  and  people,  or  who,  for 
her  causes,   good   or   bad,   may  be  obnoxious    to   the 
iews,  or  marked  by  the  suspicion  of  the  president,  or  be 
lought  dangerous  to  his  or  their  elections,   or  other  in- 
vests, public  or  personal;  that  the  friendless  alien  has 
ideed  been   selected  as  the  safest  subject  of  a  first  ex- 
eriraent,  but  the  citizen  will  soon  follow;  rather,  has  al- 
iady  followed;  for  already  has  a  sedition  act  marked  him 
3  its  prey:  that  these  and   successive  acts  of  the  same 
haracter,  unless  arrested  at  the  threshold,   necessarily 
rive  these  states  into  revolution  and  blood,  and  will  fur- 
ish  new  calumnies  against  republican  governments,  and 
ew  pretexts  for  those    who  wish    it  to  be  believed  that 
lan  cannot  be  governed  but  by  a  rod  of  iron;  that  it  would 
e  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  confidence  in  the  men  of 
ur  choice  to   silence  our   fears  for  the   safety    of  our 
ights:  that  confidence  is  every  where  the  parent  of  des- 
potism.    Free  government  is  founded  in  jealousy  and  not 
a  confidence;  it  is  jealousy  and  not  confidence  which  pre- 
cribes  limited  constitutions,   to  bind   down  those  whom 
re  are  obliged  to  trust  with  power:  that  our  constitution 
,as  accoidinglyfixcd  the  limits  to  which,  and  no  further 
iur  confidence"  may  go.     And  let  the  honest  advocate  of 
onfidence  read  the  alien  and  sedition  acts,  and  say  if  the 
iOtistitution  has  not  been  wise  in  fixing  limits  to  the  go- 
■ernment  it  created,  and  whether  we   should  be  wise  in 
lestroying  those  limits?     Let  him   say  what  the  govern- 
nent  is,   if  it  be  not  a  tyranny,    which  the  men  of  our 
hoice  have   conferred  on   our  "president,  and  the  presi- 
lent  of  our  choice  has  assented  to  and  accepted  over,   the 
riendly  strangers  to  whom  the  mild  spirit  of  our  country 
md  its  laws  had  pledged  hospitality  and  protection;  that 
he  men  of  our  choice  have  more  respected  the  bare  suspi- 
cions of  the  president,  than  the  solid  rights  of  innocence, 
he  claims  of  justification,  the  sacred  force  of  truth,  alid 
he  forms  and  substance  of  law  and  justice;  in  questions 
)f  power,  then,   let  no   more  be  heard  of  confidence   in 
•nan,  but  bind  him  down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of 
he  constitution:  that  this  commonwealth  does,  therefore, 
jail  on  its  co-states  for  an  expression  of  their  sentiments 
jn  the  acts  concerning  aliens,  and  for  the  punishment  of 
sertain  crimes  hereinbefore  specified;  plainly   declaring 
whether  these   acts   are,  or  are  not,    authorised  by  the 
federal  compact  ?     And  it  doubts  not  that  their  sense  will 
je  so  enounced  as  to  prove  their  attachment  unaltered  to 
limited  government,  whether  general  or  particular?  and 
hat  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  co-states  will  be  ex- 
posed  to  no  dangers  by  remaining  embarked  in  a  coni- 
iion  bottom  with  their  qwh;  that  they  will  concur  with 
his  commonwealth  in  considering  the  said  acts  as  so  pal- 
pably against  the   constitution  as  to   amount  to  an  undis- 
guised  declaration   that  that   compact  is   not   m< 
ie  the  measure  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government: 
but  that  it  \i  ill  proceed  in  the  exercise  over  these  states,  of 


all  powers  whatsoever;  that  they  will  view  this  as  seizing 
the  rights  of  the  states,  and  consolidating  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  general  government,  with  a  power  assumed  to 
bind  the  states  (not  merely  in  the  cases  made  federal, 
! casus  facialis])  but  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  by  laws 
made,  not  with  their  consent,  but  by  others  against  their 
consent;  that  this  would  be  to  surrender  the  form  of  go- 
vernment we  have  chosen,  and  to  live  under  one  deriving 
its  powers  from  its  own  will,  and  not  from  our  authority; 
and  that  the  co-slates  recurring  to  their  natural  right,  in 
cases  not  made  federal,  will  concur  in  declaring  these  acts 
void  and  of  no  force,  and  will  each  take  measures  of  its 
own  for  providing  that  neither  these  acts,  nor  any  others 
of  the  general  government,  not  plainly  and  intentionally 
authorised  by  the  constitution,  shall  be  exercised  within 
their  respective  territories. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be  authorised 
to  corhmunieate,  by  writing  or  personal  conferences,  at 
any  times  or  places  whatever,  with  any  person  or  per- 
sons who  may  be  appointed  by  any  one  or  more  of  the 
co-states  to  correspond  or  confer  with  them,  and  that 
they  lay  their  proceedings  before  the  next  session  of  as- 
sembly. 

Richmond,  March  21,  18S2. 

I  have  carefully  compared  this  copy  with  the  MSS.  of 
these  resolutions  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  find  it  a  correct  and  full  copv. 

TIL  JEFFERSON  RANDOLPH. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LEGISLATURE. 

Honse  of  representatives,  March,  1,  1809. 
Report  on  the  Governor's  Message  relative  to  the   man- 
damus  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in 

the  case  of  Gideon  Olmstead. 

"The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  message  of 
the  governor  of  the  27th  February — report, 

"That  the  subject  referred  to  them,  has  not  failed  to  en- 
gage their  most  serious  reflection.  They  have  viewed 
it  in  every  point  of  light  in  which  it  could  be  consider- 
ed. It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference.  In 
whatever  way  the  legislature  may  decide,  it  will  be  in1 
the  highest  degree  important.  We  may  purchase  peace 
by  a  surrender  of  right,  or  exhibit  to  the  present  times, 
and  to  late  prosperity,  an  awful  lesson  in  the  conflicts  to 
preserve  it.  It  becomes  a  sacred  duty  we  owe  to  our 
common  country,  to  discard  pusillanimity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  rashness  on  the  other.  In  either  case  we  shall 
furnish  materials  for  history;  and  future  times  must  judge 
of  our  «  isdom,  or  our  weakness.  Ancient  history  furnishes 
no  parallel  to  the  constitution  of  this  united  republic. 
And  should  this  great  experiment  fail,  vain  may  be  every 
effort  to  establish  rational  liberty.  The  spirit  of  the 
times  gives  birth  to  jealousy  of  power;  it  is  interwoven 
in  our  system,  and  is,  perhaps,  essential  to  perfect  free- 
dom and  the  rights  of  mankind.  But  this  jealousy  urged 
to  the  extreme,  may  eventually  destroy  even  liberty  it- 
self. As  connected  with  the  federal  system,  the  state 
governments,  with  their  inherent  rights,  must,  at  every 
hazard,  be  preserved  entire;  otherwise  the  general  go- 
vernment may  assume  a  character,  never  contemplated 
by  its  framers,  which  may  change  its  whole  nature." 

The  committee  then  proceed  to  give  a  detailed  and 
minute  account  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  from 
the  commencement  of  Olmstead's  case,  until  they  come 
to  the  resolution  of  congress  sustaining  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  admiralty  court  of  appeals,  upon 
which  they  make  the  following  observations: 

"But  it  had  no  effect  upon  Pennsylvania,  tenacious  of 
her  own  rights  resting  upon  her  own  laws,  and  under- 
standing, as  -well  as  any  other  state,  the  extent  of  the 
poiver  of  congress,  and  "the  authority  she  had  consented 
to  vest  iu  that  body.  Committees  were  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  a  committee  of  congress,  but  every  conference 
was  ineffectual:  and  on  the  51st  January,  1780,  by  an 
unanimous  voice  of  the  general  assembly,  the  follow- 
ing decisive  instructions  were  transmitted  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation  in  congress: 

"It  is  the  proper  business,  and  the  strict  right  of  ju- 
ries to  establish  facts;  yet  the  court  of  appeals  took  up- 
on them  to  violate  this  essential  part  of  jury  trial  and 
to  reduce  in  effect  this  mode  of  jurisprudence  to  the 
course  of  the  civil  law;  a  broceeding  to  which  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  cannot  yield." 
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"Although  the  committee,  in  common  with  every 
member  of  the  house  reverence  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  lawful  authorities,  yet  there  is  a 
respect  due  to  the  solemn  and  public  acts,  and  to  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  our  own  state,  and  the  unvarying 
assertion  of  her  right  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Your 
committee  therefore  offer  the  following  resolutions: 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania^  &c.  That  as  a 
member  of  the  federal  union  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania acknowledges  the  supremacy,  and  will  cheerfully 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  general  government,  as  far 
as  that  authority  is  delegated  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  But,  whilst  they  yield  to  this  authority, 
when  exercised  within  constitutional  limits,  they 
trust  they  will  not  be  considered  as  acting  hostile  to  the 
general  government,  when  as  guardians  of  state 
rights,  they  cannot  PERMIT  ax  infringement  of  those 
hi  guts,  by  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power  in  the 
United  States  courts. 

"Resolved,  That  in  a  government  like  that  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  where  there  are  powers  granted  to  the  ge- 
neral government,  and  rights  reserved  to  the  states,  it  is 
impossible,  from  the  imperfection  of  language,  so  to  de- 
fine the  limits  of  each,  that  difficulties  should  not  some- 
times arise  from  a  collision  of  powers;  and  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  no  provision  is  made  in  the  constitution,  for 
determining  disputes  between  the  general  and  state  go- 
vernments by  an  impartial  tribunal,  when  such  cases 
occur. 

"■'Resolved,  That  from  the  construction  the  United 
States  courts  give  to  their  powers,  the  harmony  of  the 
states,  if  they  resist  encroachments  on  their  rights,  will 
frequently  be  interrupted:  and  if  to  prevent  this  evil, 
they  should,  on  all  occasions,  yield  to  stretches  of  power, 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  states  will  depend  on  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  the  courts. 

"Resolved,  That,  should  the  independence  of  the  states, 
as  secured  by  the  constitution,  be  destroyed,  the  liberties 
of  th«  people,  in  so  extensive  a  country,  cannot  long  sur- 
vive. To  suffer  the  United  States  courts  to  decide  on 
state  rights,  will,  from  a  bias  in  favor  of  power,  necessa- 
rily destroy  the  federal  part  of  our  government;  and 
whenever  the  government  of  the  United  States  becomes 
consolidated,  we  may  learn,  from  the  history  of  nations, 
what  will  be  the  event." 

MR.  MADISON'S  OPINIONS 

Of  nullification,  stale  rights,  and  federal  powers. 

[Observing,  of  late,  many  references  to  two  letters  of 
Mr.  JWadison,  explanatory  of  his  views  of  nullification, 
&c.  neither  of  which  has  been  heretofore  published  by 
us,  we  have  thought  it  would  be  agreeable  to  our  readers, 
just  now,  to  see  them  both  in  the  Intelligencer,  and  we 
accordingly  insert  them  below.  The  first  was  addressed 
to  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  and  was  published  origi- 
nally in  the  North  American  Review,  of  October,  18;}0; 
the  other  was  addressed  to  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  esq.  and 
was  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.] 
JMr.  Madison  to  J\fr.  E.  Everett. 

"jMontpelier,  August,  1830. 

"Dear  sir:  I  have  duly  received  your  letter,  in  which 
you  refer  to  the  'nullifying  doctrine,'  advocated,  as  a 
constitutional  right,  by  some  of  our  distinguished  fellow 
citizens;  and  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture in  '98  and  '99,  as  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  that  doc- 
trine; and  you  express  a  wish  for  my  ideas  on  those  sub- 
jects. 

"I  am  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  the  task  in  some  re- 
spects, and  the  difficulty  in  every  respect,  of  doing  full 
justice  to  it.  But  having,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
complied  with  a  like  request  from  other  friendly  quar- 
ters, I  do  not  decline  a  sketch  of  the  views  which  1  have 
been  led  to  take  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  as  well  as 
some  others  connected  with  them;  and  of  the  grounds 
from  which  it  appears,  that  the  proceedings  of  Virginia 
have  been  misconceived  by  those  who  have  appealed  to 
them.  In  order  to  understand  the  true  character  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  error,  not  uncom- 
mon, must  be  avoided,  of  viewing  it  through  the  me- 
dium, either  of  a  consolidated  government,  or  of  a  con- 
federated government,  whilst  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other;  but  a  mixture  of  both.  And  having,  in  no  model, 
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the  similitudes  and  analogies  applicable  to  other  systems 
of  government,  it  must,  more  than  any  other,  be  its  own 
interpreter,  according  to  its  text  and  the  facts  of  the  case. 

"From  these  it  will  lie  seen  that  the  characteristic  pe- 
culiarities of  the  constitution  are,  1,  the  mode  of  its  for- 
mation; 2,  the  division  of  the  supreme  powers  of  govern- 
ment between  the  states  in  their  united  capacity,  and  the 
states  in  their  individual  capacities. 

"1.  It  was  formed,  not  by  the  governments  of  the  com- 
ponent states,  as  the  federal  government  for  which  it  was 
substituted  was  formed.  Nor  was  it  formed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  single  com- 
munity, in  the  manner  of  a  consolidated  government. 

"It  was  formed  by  the  states;  that  is,  by  the  people  in 
each  of  the  states,  acting  in  their  highest  sovereign  capa- 
city; and  formed  consequently  by  the  same  authority 
which  formed  the  state  constitutions. 

"Being  thus  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  states,  it  has,  within  each  state,  the  same 
authority  as  the  constitution  of  the  state;  and  is  as  much 
a  constitution,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  within  its 
prescribed  sphere,  as  the  constitutions  of  the  states  are, 
within  their  respective  spheres:  but  with  this  obvious 
and  essential  difference,  that  being  a  compact  among  the 
states  in  their  highest  sovereign  capacity,  and  constitut- 
ing the  people  thereof  one  people  for  certain  purposes, 
it  cannot  be  altered  or  annulled  at  the  will  of  the  states 
individually,  as  the  constitution  of  a  state  may  be  at  its 
individual  will. 

"2.  And  that  it  divides  the  supreme  powers  of  govern- 
ment, between  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  government  of  the  individual  states,  is  stamped  on 
the  face  of  the  instrument;  the  powers  of  war  and  of 
taxation,  of  commerce  and  of  treaties,  and  other  enu- 
merated powers  vested  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  being  of  as  high  and  sovereign  a  character,  as  any 
of  the  powers  reserved  to  the  state  governments. 

"Nor  is  the  government  of  the  United  States,  created 
by  the  constitution,  less  a  government  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  within  the  sphere  of  its  powers,  than  the 
governments  created  by  the  constitutions  of  the  states 
are,  within  their  several  spheres.  It  is  like  them  or- 
ganized into  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  de- 
partments. It  operates,  like  them,  directly  on  persons 
and  tilings.  And,  like  them,  it  has  at  command  a  physi- 
cal force  for  executing  the  powers  committed  to  it.  The 
concurrent  operation  in  certain  cases,  is  one  of  the  fea- 
tures marking  ihe  peculiarity  of  the  system. 

"Between  these  different  constitutional  governments, 
the  one  operating  in  all  the  states,  the  others  operating 
separately  in  each,  with  the  aggregate  powers  of  govern- 
ment divided  between  them,  it  could  not  escape  at- 
tention, that  controversies  would  arise  concerning  the 
boundaries  of  jurisdiction;  and  that  some  provision  ought 
to  be  made  for  such  occurrences.  A  political  system 
that  does  not  provide  for  a  peaceable  and  authoritative 
termination  of  occurring  controversies,  would  not  be 
more  than  the  shadow  of  a  government;  the  object  and 
end  of  a  real  government  being,  the  substitution  of  law 
and  order,  for  uncertainty,  confusion,  and  violence. 

"That,  to  have  left  a  final  decision,  in  such  cases,  to 
each  of  the  states,  then  thirteen,  and  already  twenty-four, 
could  not  fail  to  make  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  different  in  different  states,  was  obvious; 
and  not  less  obvious,  that  this  diversity  of  independent 
decisions  must  altogether  distract  the  government  of  the 
union,  and  speedily  put  an  end  J,o  the  union  itself.  An 
uniform  authority  of  the  laws,  is  in  itself  a  vital  princi- 
ple. Some  of  the  most  important  laws  could  not  be 
partially  executed.  They  must  be  executed  in  all  the 
states,  "or  they  could  be'  duly  executed  in  none.  An 
impost,  or  an  excise,  for  example,  if  not  in  force  in  some 
states,  would  be  defeated  in  others.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  was  amon?  the  lessons  of  experience,  which 
had  a  primary  influence  in  bringing  about  the  existing 
constitution."  A  loss  of  its  general  authority  would 
moreover  revive  the  exasperating  questions  between  the 
states  holding  ports  for  foreign  commerce,  and  the  ad- 
joining states  without  them;  to  which  are  now  added  all 
'the  inland  states,  necessarily  carrying  on  their  foreign 
commerce  through  other  stales. 

"To  have  made  the  decisions  under  the  authority  of  the 
individual  states,  co-ordinate,  in  all  cases,  with  decisions 
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under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  would  unavoid- 
ably produce  collisions  incompatible  with  the  peace  of 
society,  and  with  that  regular  and  efficient  administra- 
tion, which  is  of  the  essence  of  free  governments. 
Scenes  could  not  be  avoided,  in  which  a  ministerial 
officer  of  the  United  States,  and  the  correspondent  officer 
of  an  individual  state,  would  have  rencontres  in  executing 
conflicting  decrees;  the  result  of  which  would  depend  on 
the  comparative  force  of  the  local  posses  attending  them; 
and  that,  a  casualty  depending  on  the  political  opinions 
and  party  feelings  in  different  states. 

"To  have  referred  every  clashing  decision,  under  the 
two  authorities,  for  a  final  decision,  to  the  states  as  par- 
ties to  the  constitution,  would  be  attended  with  delays, 
with  inconveniences,  and  with  expenses,  amounting  to 
a  prohibition  of  the  expedient;  not  to  mention  its  ten- 
dency to  impair  the  salutary  veneration  for  a  system  re- 
quiring such  frequent  interpositions,  nor  the  delicate 
questions  which  might  present  themselves  as  to  the  form 
of  stating  the  appeal,  and  as  to  the  quorum  for  decid- 

"To  have  trusted  to  negotiation  for  adjusting  disputes 
between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
state  governments,  as  between  independent  and  separate 
sovereignties,  would  have  lost  sight  altogether  of  a  con- 
stitution and  government  for  the  union;  and  opened  a 
direct  road  from  a  failure  of  that  resort,  to  the  ultima 
ratio  between  nations  wholly  independent  of  and  alien 
to  each  other.  If  the  idea  had  its  origin  in  the  process 
of  adjustment,  between  separate  branches  of  the  same 
government,  the  analogy  entirely  fails.  In  the  case  of 
disputes  between  independent  parts  of  the  same  govern- 
ment, neither  part  being  able'to  consummate  its  will, 
nor  the  government  to  proceed  without  a  concurrence  of 
the  parts,  necessity  brings  about  an  accommodation.  In 
disputes  between  a  state  government,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  case  is  practically,  as  well 
as  theoretically,  different;  each  party  possessing  all  the 
departments  of  an  organized  government,  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judiciary;  and  having  each  a  physical  force 
to  support  its  pretensions.  Although  the  issue  of  nego- 
tiation might  sometimes  avoid  this  extremity,  how  often 
would  it  happen  among  so  many  states,  that  an  unaccom- 
modating spirit  in  some  would  render  that  resource  un- 
availing' A  contrary  supposition  would  not  accord  with 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  the  evidence  of  our 
own  political  history. 

"The  constitution,  not  rerying  on  any  of  the  preceding 
modifications,  for  its  safe  and  successful  operation,  has 
expressly  declared,  on  the  one  hand' — 1,  'that  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all 
treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  2,  that  the  judges 
of  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding; 3,  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
under  the  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  made  under  their  authority,   &c. ' 

"On  the  other  hand,  as  a  security  of  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  states;  in  their  individual  capacities,  against 
an  undue  preponderance  of  the  powers  granted  to  the 
government  over  them  in  their  united  capacity,  the  con- 
stitution has  relied  on— 1,  the  responsibility  of  the  sena- 
tors and  representatives  in  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States  to  the  legislatures  and  people  of  the  states;  2, 
the  responsibility  of  the  president  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  and  3,  the  liability  of  the  executive  and 
judicial  functionaries  of  the  United  States,  to  impeach- 
ment by  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  states, 
in  one  branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States, 
and  trial  by  the  representatives  of  the  states,  in  the 
other  branch:  the  state  functionaries,  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial,  being,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  ap-  ] 
pointment  and  responsibility,  altogether  independent  of 
the  agency  or  authority  of  the  United  States. 

"Howfar  this  structure  of  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  adequate  and  safe  for  its  objects,  time  alone 
can  absolutely  determine.  Experience  seems  to  have 
shewn,  that,  whatever  may  grow  out  of  future  stages  of 
our  national  career,  there  is,  as  yet,  a  sufficient  control, 
in  the  popular  will,  over  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments  of  the  government.  When  the  alien  and  sedi- 


tion laws  were  passed  in  contravention  to  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  the  community,  the  first  elections  that 
ensued  put  an  end  to  them.  And  whatever  may  have  been 
the  character  of  other  acts,  in  the  judgment  of  many  of 
us,  it  is  but  true,  that  they  have  generally  accorded  with 
the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  states  and  of  the  people. 
At  the  present  day,  it  seems  well  understood,  that  the 
laws  which  have  "created  most  dissatisfaction,  have  had  a 
like  sanction  without  doors;  and  that,  whether  continued, 
varied,  or  repealed,  a  like  proof  will  be  given  of  the 
sympathy  and  responsibility  of  the  representative  body, 
to  the  constituent  body.  Indeed,  the  great  complaint 
now  is,  against  the  results  of  this  sympathy  and  respon- 
sibility, in  the  legislative  policy  of  the  nation. 

"With  respect  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  authority  of  the  supreme  court  in  relation 
to  the  boundary  of  jurisdiction  between  the  federal  and 
the  state  governments,  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the 
thirty-ninth  number  of  the  'federalist,'*  for  the  light  in 
which  the  subject  was  regarded  by  its  writer,  at  the  pe- 
riod when  the  constitution  was  depending;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  the  same  was  the  prevailing  view  then  taken 
of  it,  that  the  same  view  has  continued  to  prevail,  and 
that  it  does  so  at  this  time,  notwithstanding  the  eminent 
exceptions  to  it. 

"But  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  concession  of 
this  power  to  the  supreme  court,  in  cases  falling  within 
the  course  of  its  functions,  to  maintain  that  the  power 
has  not  always  been  rightly  exercised.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  period,  happily  a  short  one,  when  judges  in  their 
seats  did  not  abstain  from  intemperate  and  party  ha- 
rangues, equally  at  variance  with  their  duty  and  their 
dignity;  there  have  been  occasional  decisions  from  the 
bench,  which  have  incurred  serious  and  extensive  disap- 
probation. Still  it  would  seem,  that,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  course  of  the  judiciary  has  been  hitherto 
sustained  by  the  predominant  sense  of  the  nation. 

"Those  who  have  denied  or  doubted  the  supremacy  of 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  and  denounce  at 
the  same  time  a  nullifying  power  in  a  state,  seem  not  to 
have  sufficiontly  adverted  to  the  inefficiency  of  a  supre- 
macy in  a  law  of  the  land,  without  a  supremacy  in  the 
exposition  and  execution  of  the  law;  nor  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  equipoise  between  the  federal  government  and 
the  state  governments,  if,  whilst  the  functionaries  of  the 
federal  government  are  directly  or  indirectly  elected  by 
and  responsible  to  the  states,  and  the  functionaries  of  the 
re  in  their  appointment  and  responsibility  wholly 
independent  of  the  United  States,  no  constitutional  con- 
trol of  any  sort  belonged  to  the  United  States  over  the 
states.  Under  such  an  organization,  it  is  evident  that  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  the  states,  individually,  to  pass 
unauthorised  laws,  and  to  carry  them  into  complete  effect, 
any  thing  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This  would  be 
a  nullifying  power  in  its  plenary  character;  and  whether 
it  had  its  final  effect,  through  the  legislative,  executive, 
or  judiciary  organ  of  the  state,  would  be  equally  fatal  to 
the  constituted  relation  between  the  two  governments. 

"Should  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  as  here  re- 
viewed, be  found  not  to  secure  the  government  and 
rights  of  the  states  against  usurpation  and  abuses  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  the  final  resort,  within  the 
purview  of  the  constitution,  lies  in  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  according  to  a  process  applicable  by  the 
states. 

"And  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  every  constitutional 
resort,  and  an  accumulation   of  usurpations  and  abuses, 


'No.  39.  "It  is  true  that  in  controversies,  relating  to 
the  boundary  between  the  two  jurisdictions,  the  tribunal 
which  is  ultimately  to  decide,  is  to  be  established  under 
the  general  government.  But  this  does  not  change  the 
principle  of  the  case.  The  decision  is  to  be  impartially 
made,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  constitution;  and  all 
the  usual  and  most  effectual  precautions  are  taken  to  se- 
cure this  impartiality.  Some  such  tribunal  is  clearly  es- 
sential to  prevent  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  and  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  compact;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  established 
under  the  general,  rather  than  under  the  local  govern- 
ments; or,  to  speak  more  properly,  that  it  could  be  safe- 
ly established  under  the  first  alone,  is  a  position  not 
likelv  to  be  combatted." 
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rendering  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  a  greater 
evil  than  resistance  and  revolution,  there  can  remain  but 
one  resort,  the  last  of  all;  an  appeal  from  the  cancelled 
obligations  of  the  constitutional  compact,  to  the  original 
rights,  and  the  law  of  self-preservation.  This  is  the  ul- 
tima ratio  under  all  governments,  whether  consolidated, 
confederated,  or  a  compound  of  both;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  a  single  member  of  the  union,  in  the  ex- 
tremity supposed,  but  in  that  only,  would  have  a  right, 
as  an  extra  and  ultra  constitutional  right,  to  make  the 
appeal. 

"This  brings  us  to  the  expedient  lately  advanced,  which 
claims  for  a  single  state  a  right  to  appeal  against  an  ex- 
ercise of  power  by  the  government  of  the  United  Slates 
decided  by  the  slate  to  be  unconstitutional,  to  the  parties 
to  the  constitutional  compact;  the  decision  of  the  state  to 
have  the  effect  of  nullifying  the  act  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  unless  the  decision  of  the  state  be  re- 
versed by  three-fourths  of  the  parties. 

"The  distinguished  names  and  high  authorities  which 
appear  to  have  asserted  and  given  a  practical  scope  to 
this  doctrine,  entitle  it  to  a  respect  which  it  might  be  dif- 
ficult otherwise  to  feel  for  it. 

"If  the  doctrine  were  to  be  understood  as  requiring  the 
three-fourths  of  the  states  to  sustain,  instead  of  that  pro- 
portion to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  appealing  state,  the 
decision  to  be  without  effect  during  the  appeal,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  this  extra-constitutional 
course  might  well  give  way  to  that  marked  out  by  the 
constitution,  which  authorises  two-thirds  of  the  states  to 
institute  and  three-fourths  to  effectuate  an  amendment  of 
the  constitution,  establishing  a  permanent  rule  of  the 
highest  authority,  in  place  of  an  irregular  precedent  of 
construction  only. 

"But  it  is  understood  that  the  nullifying  doctrine  im- 
ports that  the  decision  of  the  state  is  to  be  presumed 
valid,  and  that  it  overrules  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
unless  overruled  by  three-fourths  of  the  states. 

"Can  more  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  inadmissi- 
bility of  such  a  doctrine,  than  that  it  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  the  smallest  fraction  over  one-fourth  of  the  United 
States,  that  is,  of  seven  states  out  of  twenty-four,  to  give 
the  law  and  even  the  constitution  to  seventeen  states, 
each  of  the  seventeen  having,  as  parties  to  the  constitu- 
tion, an  equal  right  with  each  of  the  seven,  to  expound 
it,  and  to  insist  on  the  exposition'  That  the  seven  might, 
in  particular  instances  be  right,  and  the  seventeen  wrong, 
is  more  than  possible.  But  to  establish  a  positive  and 
permanent  rule  giving  such  a  power,  to  such  a  minority, 
over  such  a  majority,  would  overturn  the  first  principle 
of  free  government,  and  in  practice  necessarily  overturn 
the  government  itself. 

"It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  constitution  was  pro- 
posed to  the  people  of  the  states  as  a  ivhole,  and  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  states  as  a  -whole,  it  being  a  part 
of  the  constitution  that  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
states  should  be  competent  to  make  any  alteration  in 
what  had  been  unanimously  agreed  to.  So  great  is  the 
caution  on  this  point,  that  in  two  cases  where  peculiar 
interests  were  at  stake,  a  proportion  even  of  three-fourths 
is  distrusted,  and  unanimity  required  to  make  an  altera- 
tion. 

"When  the  constitution  was  adopted  as  a  whole,  it  is 
certain  that  there  were  many  parts,  which,  if  separately 
proposed,  would  have  been  promptly  rejected.  It  is  far 
from  impossible,  that  every  part  of  a  constitution  might 
be  rejected  by  a  majority,  and  yet  taken  together  as  a 
whole  be  unanimously  accepted.  Free  constitutions  will 
rarely  if  ever  be  formed,  without  reciprocal  concessions; 
without  articles  conditioned  on  and  balancing  each  other. 
Is  thet  e  a  constitution  of  a  single  state  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  that  would  bear  the  experiment  of  having  its  com- 
ponent parts  submitted  to  the  people  and  separately  de- 
cided on? 

"What  the  fate  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
would  be  if  a  small  proportion  of  the  states  could  ex- 
punge parts  of  it  particularly  valued  by  a  large  majority, 
can  have  but  one  answer. 

"The  difficulty  is  not  removed  by  limiting  the  doctrine 
to  cases  of  construction.  How  many  cases  of  that  sort, 
involving  cardinal  provisions  of  the  constitution,  have  oc- 
curred? How  many  now  exist?  How  many  may  hereafter 
spring  up?    How  many  might  be  ingeniously  created,  if 


entitled  to  the  privilege  of  a  decision  in  the  mode  pro- 
posed ? 

"Is  it  certain  that  the  principle  of  that  mode  would  not 
reach  further  than  is  contemplated.  If  a  single  state  can 
of  right  require  three-fourths  of  its  co-states  to  overrule 
its  exposition  of  the  constitution,  because  that  proportion 
is  authorised  to  amend  it,  would  the  plea  be  less  plausi- 
ble that,  as  the  constitution  was  unanimously  established, 
il  ought  to  be  unanimously  expounded? 

"The  reply  to  all  such  suggestions  seems  to  be  una- 
voidable and  irre  si  stable;  that  the  constitution  is  a  com- 
pact, that  its  text  is  to  be-  expounded  according  to  the 
provisions  for  expounding  it — making  a  part  of  the  com- 
pact; and  that  none  of  the  parties  can  rightfully  renounce 
the  expounding  provision  more  than  any  other  part. 
When  such  a  right  accrues,  as  may  accrue,  it  must  grow 
out  of  abuses  of  the  compact  releasing  the  sufferers  fiom 
their  fealty  to  it. 

"In  favor  of  the  nullifying  claim  for  the  states,  indivi- 
dually, it  appears,  as  you  observe,  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  in  '98  and  '99,  against  the 
alien  and  sedition  acts,  are  much  dwelt  upon. 

"It  may  often  happen,  as  experience  proves,  that  errone- 
ous constructions,  not  anticipated,  may  not  be  sufficiently 
guarded  against,  in  the  language  used;  and  it  is  due  to 
the  distinguished  individuals,  who  have  misconceived  the 
intention  of  those  proceedings,  to  suppose  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  legislature,  though  well  comprehended  at  the 
time,  may  not  now  be  obvious  to  those  unacquainted  with 
the  contemporary  indications  and  impressions. 

"But  it  is  believed  that  by  keeping  in  view  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  governments  of  the  states,  and  the  states 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  parties  to  the  constitution; 
between  the  rights  of  the  parties,  in  their  concurrent  and 
in  their  individual  capacities;  between  the  several  modes 
and  objects  of  interposition  against  the  abuses  of  power, 
and  especially  between  interpositions  within  the  purview 
of  the  constitution,  and  interpositions  appealing  trom  the 
constitution  to  the  rights  of  nature  paramount  to  all  con- 
stitutions; with  an  intention,  always  of  explanatory  use, 
to  the  views  and  arguments  which  were  combatted,  the 
resolutions  of  Virginia,  as  vindicated  in  the  report  on 
them,  will  be  found  entitled  to  an  exposition,  showing  a 
consistency  in  their  parts,  and  an  inconsistency  of  the 
whole  wilh  the  doctrine  under  consideration. 

"That  the  legislature  could  not  have  intended  to  sanc- 
tion such  a  doctrine,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  debates  in 
the  house  of  delegates,  and  from  the  address  of  the  two 
houses  to  their  constituents,  on  the  subject  of  the  resolu- 
tions. The  tenor  of  the  debates,  which  were  ably  conduct- 
ed, and  are  understood  to  have  been  revised  for  the  press 
by  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  speakers,  discloses  no  reference 
whatever  to  a  constitutional  right  in  an  individual  state  to 
arrest  by  force  the  operation  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  Concert  among  the  states  for  redress  against  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws,  as  acts  of  usurped  power,  was  a 
leading  sentiment,  and  the  attainment  of  a  concert,  the 
immediate  object  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture, which  was  that  of  inviting  the  other  states  'to  concur 
in  declaring  the  acts  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  to  co- 
operate, by  the  necessary  and  proper  measures,  in  main- 
taining  unimpaired  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties 
reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  and  to  the  people.'* 
That  by  the  necessary  and  proper  measures  to  be  concur- 
rently  and  co-operatively  taken,  were  meant  measures 
known  to  the  constitution,  particularly  the  ordinary  con- 
trol of  the  people  and  legislatures  of  the  states,  over  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  cannot  be  doubted;  and 
the.  interposition  of  this  control,  as  the  event  showed, 
was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  explanatory  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  legislature,  that  the  words  'not  law,  but  ut- 
terly null,  void,  and  of  no  force  or  effect,'  which  had 
followed,  in  one  of  the  resolutions,  the  word  'unconsti- 
tutional,'were  struck  out  by  common  consent.  Though 
the  words  were  in  fact  synonymous  with  'unconstitution- 
al,' yet  to  guard  against  a  misunderstanding  of  this 
phrase  as  more  than  declaratory  of  opinion,  the  word 
'unconstitutional'  alone  was  retained,  as  not  liable  to 
that  danger. 


*  See  the  concluding  resolution  of  1798. 
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"The  published  address  of  the  legislature  to  the  people, 
their  constituents,  affords  another  conclusive  evidence  of 
its  views.  The  address  warns  then)  against  the  encroach- 
ing spirit  of  the  general  government,  argues  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  alien  and  sedition  acts,  points  to 
other  instance*  in  which  the  constitutional  limits  had 
heen  overleaped;  dwells  upon  the  dangerous  mode  of  de- 
riving power  by  implication;  and  in  general  presses  the 
necessity  of  watching  over  the  consolidating  tendency  of 
federal  policy.  But  nothing  is  said  that  can  be  under- 
stood to  look,  to  means  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
states,  beyond  the  regular  ones,  within  the  forms  of  the 
constitution. 

"If  any  further  lights  on  the  subject  could  be  needed, 
a  very  strong  one  is  reflected  in  the  answers  to  the  reso- 
tions,  by  the  states  which  protested  against  them.  The 
main  objection  of  these,  beyond  a  t'aw  general  complaints 
of  the  inflammatory  tendency  of  the  resolutions,  was  di- 
rected against  the  assumed  authority  of  a  state  legislature 
to  declare  a  law  of  the  United  States  unconstitutional, 
which  they  pronounced  an  unwarrantable  interference 
with  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States.  Had  the  resolutions  been  regarded  as 
avowing  and  maintaining  a  right,  in  an  individual  state, 
to  arrest  by  force  the  execution  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  it  must  be  presumed  that  it  would  have  been  a 
conspicuous  object  of  their  denunciation. 

"With  cordial  salutations,       JAMES  MADISON. 
Mr.  E.  Everett." 


Jilr.  Jtfadison  to  Jlfr.  Ingersoll. 

Montjidier,  June  25,  18.31. 
Dear  Sir:— I  have  received  your  friendly  letter  of  the 
18th  instant.  The  few  lines  which  answered  your  for- 
mer one,  of  the  21st  of  January  last,  were  written  in  haste 
and  in  bad  health:  but  they  expressed,  though  without 
the  attention  in  some  respects  due  to  the  occasion,  a  dis- 
sent from  the  views  of  the  president,  as  to  a  bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  substitute  for  it;  to  which  I  cannot 
hut  adhere.  The  objections  to  the  latter  have  appeared 
to  me  to  preponderate  greatly  over  the  advantages  ex- 
pected from  it,  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  former  I 
still  regard  as  sustained  by  the  considerations  to  which  I 
yielded  in  giving  my  assent  to  the  existing  bank. 

The  charge  of  inconsistency  between  my  objection  to  the 
constitutionality  of  such  a  bank  in  1791,  and  my  assent  in 
1817,  turns  on  the  question,  how  far  legislative  prece- 
dents, expounding  the  constitution,  ought  to  guide  suc- 
ceeding legislatures,  and  to  overrule  individual  opinions. 
•  Some  obscurity  has  been  thrown  over  the  question,  by 
confounding  it  with  the  respect  due  from  one  legislature 
to  laws  passed  by  preceding  legislatures.  But  the  two  cases 
are  essentially  different.  A  constitution  being  derived 
from  a  superior  authority,  is  to  be  expounded  and  obey- 
ed, not  controlled  or  varied,  by  the  subordinate  authority 
-of  a  legislature.  A  law,  on  the  other  hand,  resting  on  no 
higher  authority  than  that  possessed  by  every  successive 
legislature,  its  expediency  as  well  as  its  meaning  is  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  latter. 

The  case  in  question  has  its  true  analogy  in  the  obliga- 
tion arising  from  judicial  expositions  of  the  law  on  suc- 
ceeding judges;  the  constitution  being  a  law  to  the  legis- 
lator, as  the  law  is  a  rule  of  decision  to  the  judge. 

And  why  are  judicial  precedents,  when  formed  on  due 
discussion  and  consideration,  and  deliberately  sanctioned 
by  reviews  and  repetitions,  regarded  as  of  binding  influ- 
ence, or  rather  of  authoritative  force,  in  settling  the 
reeauiugof  a  law?  It  must  be  answered,  1st.  Because  it 
is  a  reasonable  and  established  axiom,  that  the  good  of 
society  requires,  that  the  rules  of  conduct  of  its  members 
should  be  certain  and  known,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  any  judge,  disregarding  the  decisions  of  his  pre- 
decessors, should  vary  the  rule  of  law  according  to  his 
individual  interpretation  of  it.  Misera  est  servitus  ubi 
jus  est  aut  vagum  aut  incognitum.  2d.  Because  an  expo- 
sition of  the  law,  publicly  made,  and  repeatedly  confirmed 
by  the  constituted  authority,  carries  with  it  by  fair  infer- 
ence the  sanction  of  those  who,  having  made  the  law 
through  their  legislative  organ,  appear,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  have  determined  its  meaning  through  their 
judiciary  organ. 

Can  it  be  of  less  consequence  that  the  meaning  of  a 
censtkution  should  he  fixed  and  known,  than  that  the 


meaning  of  a  law  should  be  so?  Can,  indeed,  a  law  be 
fixed  in  its  meaning  and  operation,  unless  the  constitu- 
tion be  so?  On  the  contrary,  if  a  particular  legislature, 
differing  in  the  construction  of  the  constitution  from  a 
series  of  preceding  constructions,  proceed  to  act  on  that 
difference,  they  not  only  introduce  uncertainty  and  in- 
stability in  the  constitution,  but  in  the  laws  themselves; 
inasmuch  as  all  laws  preceding  the  new  construction  and 
inconsistent  with  it  are  not  only  annulled  for  the  future, 
but  virtually  pronounced  nullities  from  the  beginning. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  legislator,  having  sworn  to  sup- 
port the  constitution,  must  support  it  in  his  own  construc- 
tion of  it,  however  different  from  that  put  on  it  by  his 
predecessors,  or  whatever  be  the  consequences  of  the 
construction.  And  is  not  the  judge  under  the  same  oath 
to  support  the  law?  yet  has  it  ever  been  supposed  that  he 
was  required,  or  at  liberty  to  disregard  all  precedents, 
however  solemnly  repeated  and  regularly  observed;  and, 
by  giving  effect  to  his  own  abstract  and  individual  opi- 
nions, to  disturb  the  established  course  of  practice  in  the 
business  of  the  community?  lias  the  wisest  and  most 
conscientious  judge  ever  scrupled  to  acquiesce  in  deci- 
sions in  which  he  has  been  overruled  by  the  mature 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  and  subse- 
quently to  conform  himself  thereto,  as  to  authoritative 
expositions  of  the  law?  And  is  it  not  reasonable  that  the 
same  view  of  the  official  oath  should  be  taken  by  a  le- 
gislator, acting  under  the  constitution,  which  is  his  guide 
as  is  taken  by  a  judge,  acting  under  the  law,  which  is 
his? 

There  is  in  fact,  and  in  common  understanding,  a  neces- 
sity of  regarding  a  course  of  practice,  as  above  charac- 
terised, in  the  light  of  a  legal  rule  of  interpreting  a  law: 
and  there  is  a  like  necessity  of  considering  it  a  constitu- 
tional rule  of  interpreting  a  constitution. 

That  there  may  be  extraordinary  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances controlling  the  rule  in  both  cases,  may  be  admit- 
ted: but  with  such  exceptions,  the  rule  will  force  itself 
upon  the  practical  judgment  of  the  most  ardent  theorist. 
He  will  find  it  impossible  to  adhere  to,  and  act  officially 
upon,  his  solitary  opinions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  law 
or  constitution,  in  opposition  to  a  construction  reduced 
to  practice,  during  a  reasonable  period  of  time:  more 
especially  where  no  prospect  existed  of  a  change  of  con- 
struction by  the  public  or  its  agents.  And  if  a  reasona- 
ble period  "of  time,  marked  with  the  usual  sanations, 
would  not  bar  the  individual  prerogative,  there  could  be 
no  limitation  to  its  exercise,  although  the  danger  of  error 
ma  '  in  urease  with  the  increasing  oblivion  of  explanato- 
ry circumstances,  and  with  the  continual  changes  of  the 
import  of  words  and  phrases. 


Uet  it  then  be  left  to  the  decision  of  every  intelligent 
and  candid  judge,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  most  to  be 
relied  on  for  the  true  and  safe  construction  of  a  constitu- 
tion— that  which  has  the  uniform  sanction  of  successive 
legislative  bodies  through  a  period  of  years,  and  under 
the  varied  ascendency  of  parties;  or  that  which  depends 
upon  the  opinions  of  every  new  legislature,  heated  as  it 
may  be  by  the  spirit  of  party,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
some  favorite  object,  or  led  astray  by  the  eloquence  and 
address  of  popular  statesmen,  themselves,  perhaps,  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  misleading  causes. 

It  was  in  conformity  with  the  view  here  taken  of  die 
respect  due  to  deliberate  and  reiterated  precedents,  that 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  though  on  the  original 
question  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  received  the  execu- 
tive signature  in  the  year  1817.  The  act  originally  es- 
tablishing a  bank  had  undergone  ample  discussions  in  its 
passage  through  the  several  branches  of  the  government. 
It  had  been  carried  into  execution  throughout  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  with  annual  legislative  recognitions;  in  one 
instance,  indeed,  with  a  positive  ramification  of  it  into  a 
new  state;  and  with  the  entire  acquiescence  of  all  the 
local  authorities,  as  well  as  of  the  nation  at  large,  to  all 
of  which  may  be  added,  a  decreasing  prospect  of  any 
change  in  the  public  opinion  adverse  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  such  an  institution.  A  veto  from  the  executive 
under  these  circumstances,  with  an  admission  of  the  ex- 
pediency and  almost  necessity  of  the  measure,  would 
have  been  a  defiance  of  all  the  obligations  derived  from 
a  course  of  precedents  amounting  to  the  requisite  evi- 
dence of  the  national  judgment  and  intention. 
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It  has  been  contended  that  the  authority  of  precedents 
was  in  that  case  invalidated  by  the  consideration,  that 
they  proved  only  a  respect  for  the  stipulated  duration  of 
the  bank,  with  a  toleration  of  it  until  the  law  should  ex- 
pire, and  by  the  casting  vote  given  in  the  senate  by  the 
vice  president  in  the  year  1811,  against  a  bill  for  estab- 
lishing a  national  bank,  the  vote  being  expressly  given 
on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality.  But  if  the  law  it- 
self was  unconstitutional,  the  stipulation  was  void,  and 
could  not  be  constitutionally  fulfilled  or  tolerated.  And 
as  to  the  negative  of  the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
presiding  officer,  it  is  a  fact  well  understood  at  the  time, 
that  it  resulted  not  from  an  equality  of  opinions  in  that 
assembly  on  the  power  of  congress  to  establish  a  bank, 
but  from  a  junction  of  those  who  admitted  the  power  but 
disapproved  the  plan,  with  those  who  denied  the  power. 
On  a  simple  question  of  constitutionality,  there  was  a  de- 
cided majority  in  favor  of  it.         JAMES  MADISON. 

Mu.   Ingersoll. 


— •.►►«  ©  ©*•« — 

COMMON  DEFENCE  AND  GENERAL  WEL- 
FARE. 

{From  tlie  Richmond  Enquirer.] 
"To  pay  the  debts  of  the  United  States  was  the  first 
of  the  objects  for  which,  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises,  was  conferred  upon  congress — to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  was 
the  second  object:  and  these  expressions,  broad  and  com- 
prehensive in  their  import,  far  from  being  without  mean- 
ing in  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  constitution, 
embraced  the  great  purposes  for  which  the  constitution 
itself  was  formed.  They  are  introduced  in  that  solemn 
preamble,  by  which  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States,  speaking  in  the  first  person,  "We  the  people  of 
the  United  States"  announce  the  great  purpose  for  which 
they  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution;  they  are 
emphatically  repeated  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  first 
article,  containing  the  grants  to  congress  of  power;  and 
they  are  not  only  grants  of  poiver,  but  trusts  to  be  exe- 
cuted— duties  to  be  discharged  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  -welfare  of  the  union. " 

\J\Ir.  Adams''  report  on  manufactures. 
We  have  this  morning  a  very  important  letter  of  Mr. 
Madison  to  lay  before  our  readers.  The  history  of  it  is 
soon  told.  Some  time  in  the  course  of  the  year  1830, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, being  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Madison,  some  conversa- 
tion took  place  on  the  general  phrases  in  the  constitution, 
"the  common  defence  and  general  welfare."  Air.  M. 
shed  so  mueh  light,  and  produced  so  many  new  facts, 
upon  die  subject,  that  Mr.  S.  subsequently  determined  to 
write  him,  and  to  obtain  his  views,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  them  before  the  public.  Mr.  Madison,  complied 
— -but  the  letter  has  never  yet  been  published.  As  soon, 
however,  as  we  had  read  Mr.  Adams'  late  report,  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  we  thought  the  time  had  come, 
-when  Mr.  M's.  letter  should  be  called  forth.  A  case 
had  occurred,  which  would  justify  its  publication.  It 
was  the  dignus  vindice  nodus. 

Monlpelier,  Nov.  27,  1830. 
Dear  BIB:  I  have  received  your  friendly  favor  on  the 
20th  inst.  in  which  you  refer  to  a  conversation  when  I 
had  lately  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  you,  in  winch  you 
mentioned  your  belief  that  the  terms  "common  defence 
and  general  welfare,"  in  the  8th  section  of  the  first  arti- 
cle of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  were  still  re- 
garded by  some  as  conveying  to  congress  a  substantive 
and  indefinitive  power;  and  in  which  1  communicated  my 
views  of  the  introduction  and  occasion  of  the  terms,  as 
precluding  that  comment  on  them;  and  you  expressed  a 
wish  that  I  would  repeat  those  views  in  the  answer  to 
your  letter. 

However  disinclined  to  the  discussion  of  such  topics 
at  a  time  when  it  is  so  difficult  to  separate  in  the  minds 
of  many,  questions  purely  constitutional  from  the  partv 
polemics  of  the  day,  I  yield  to  the  precedents  which  von 
think  I  have  imposed  on  myself,  and  to  the  consideration 
that  without  relying  on  my  personal  recollection,  which 
your  partiality  overvalues,  I  shall  derive  my  construction 
of  the  passage  in  question,  from  sources  of  information 
and  evidence  known  or  accessible  to  all,  who  feel  the 


importance  of  the  subject,  and  are  disposed  to  give   it  a 
patient  examination. 

In  tracing  the  history  and  determining  the  import  of 
the  terms  "common  defence  and  general  welfare,"  as 
found  in  the  text  of  the  constitution,  the  following  lights 
are  furnished  by  the  printed  journal  of  the  convention 
which  formed  it. 

The  terms  appear  in  the  general  propositions  offered 
May  29th  as  a  basis  for  the  incipient  deliberations;  the 
first  of  which  "resolved  that  the  articles  of  the  confede- 
ration ought  to  be  so  corrected  and  enlarged  as  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  proposed  by  their  institution,  namely: 
common  defence,  security  of  liberty  and  general  wel- 
fare." On  the  day  following,  the  proposition  was  ex- 
changed for  "resolved  that  an  union  of  the  states  merely 
federal  will  not  accomplish  the  objects  proposed  by  the 
articles  of  confederation,  namely:  common  defence,  secu- 
rity of  liberty  and  general  welfare." 

The  inference  from  the  use  here  made  of  the  terms, 
and  from  the  proceedings  on  the  subsequent  proposition 
is,  although  common  defence  and  general  welfare  were 
objects  ot  the  confederation,  they  were  limited  objects, 
which  ought  to  be  enlarged  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
particular  powers  to  which  they  were  limited,  and  ac- 
complished by  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the  union, 
from  a  form  merely  federal  to  one  partly  national;  and 
as  these  terms  are  prefixed  in  the  like  relation  to  the  se- 
veral legislative  powers  in  the  new  charter,  as  they  were 
in  the  old,  thev  must  be  understood  to  be  under  like 
limitations  in  the  new  as  in  the  old. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  between  the  30th  of 
May  and  the  6th  of  August,  the  terms  "common  defence 
and  general  welfare,"  as-well  as  other  equivalent  terms, 
must  have  been  dropped;  for  they  do  not  appear  in  the 
draft  for  a  constitution  reported  on  the  day,  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  one  in  detail;  the  clause  in 
which  those  terms  were  afterwards  inserted,  being  in  the 
draft  simply  "the  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and 
excises." 

The  manner  in  which  the  terms  became  translated 
from  the  old,  into  the  new  system  of  government,  is  ex- 
plained by  a  course  somewhat  adventitiously  given  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  among  other  propositions  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  which  had  reported  the  draft, 
was  one  "to  secure  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,"  and 
On  the  same  day,  was  appointed  a  committee  of  eleven 
members,  (one  from  each  state)  "to  consider  the  neces- 
sity and  expediency  of  the  debts  of  the  several  states, 
being  assumed  by  the  United  States!" 

On  the  21st  of  August  this  last  committee  reported  a 
clause  in  the  words  following  :  "The  legislature  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  poiver  to  fulfil  the  engagements. 
which  have  been  entered  into  by  congress,  and  to  dis- 
charge as  well  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  as  the  debts 
incurred  by  the  several  states,  during  the  late  -war,  foi 


the  common  defence  and  general  welfare;"  conforminp 
herein  to. the  8th  of  the  articles  of  the  confederation,  tin 
language  of  which  is  that  *'all  charges  of  war  and  al 
other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  commoi 
defence  and  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  Unitei 
States  in  congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  i 
common  treasury,"  &c. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  the  committee  of  five  reporte< 
among  other  additions  to  the  clause  givi?ig  power  "to  la1 
and  collect  taxes,  imposts  and  excises,"  a  clause  in  th" 
words  following:  "for  payment  of  the  debts  and  necessar; 
expenses,"  with  a  proviso  qualifying  the  duration  of  th' 
revenue  laws. 

This  report  being  taken  up,  it  was  moved,  as  ai 
amendment,  that  the  clause  should  read  "the  legisla 
ture  shall  fulfil  the  engagements  and  discharge  the  debt 
of  the  United  States. " 

It  was  then  moved  to  strike  out  "discharge  the  debts, 
and  insert  "liquidate  the  claims,"  which  being  rejected 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to  as  proposed,  viz:  "the  le 
gislature  shall  fulfil  the  engagements  and  discharge  th 
debts  of  the  United  States."' 

On  the  23d  of  August  the  clause  was  made  to  read  "th 
legislature  shall  fulfil  the  engagements  and  discharge  th 
debts  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  the  power  t 
lay  and  collect  taxes;  duties,  imposts  and  excises;"  th 
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two  powers  relating  to  taxes  and  debts  being  merely 
transposed. 

On  die  25tb  of  August,  the  clause  was  again  altered  so 
as  to  read  "all  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered 
into  by  or  under  the  authority  of  congress  [the  revolu- 
tionary congress]  shall  be  as  valid  under  the  constitution 
as  under  the  confederation." 

This  amendment  was  followed  by  a  proposition,  refer- 
ring to  the  powers  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  &c.  and  to 
discharge  the  debts,  [old  debts,]  to  ac.d  "for  payment  of 
said  debts,  and  for  defraying  the  expenses  that  shall  be 
incurred  for  the  commoti  defence  and  general -welfare.'''' 
The  proposition  was  disagreed  to,  one  state  only  voting 
for  it. 

Setember  4. — The  committee  of  eleven  reported  the 
following  modification— "the  legislature  shall  have  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare;"  thus  retaining  the  terms  of  the  articles 
of  confederation,  and  covering  by  the  general  term  "debts" 
those  of  the  old  congress. 

A  special  provision  in  this  mode  could  not  have  been 
necessary  for  the  debts  of  the  new  congress:  for  a  power 
to  provide  money,  and  a  power  to  perform  certain  acts  of 
•which  money  is  the  ordinary  and  appropriate  means, 
must  of  course,  carry  with  them,  a  power  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  performing  the  acts.  Nor  was  any  special  pro- 
vision for  debts  proposed  till  the  case  of  the  revolutiona- 
ry debts  was  brought  into  view;  and  it  is  a  fair  presump- 
tion, from  the  course  of  the  varied  propositions  which 
have  been  noticed,  that  but  for  the  old  debts,  and  their 
association  with  the  terms  "common  defence  and  general 
■welfare,"  the  clause  would  have  remained  as  reported  in 
the  first  draft  of  a  constitution,  expressing  generally  "a 
power  in  congress  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises;"  without  any  addition  of  the  phrase 
"to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fare." With  this  addition,  indeed,  the  language  of  the 
clause  being  in  conformity  with  that  of  th«  clause  in  the 
articles  of  confederation,  it  would  be  qualified,  as  in 
those  articles,  by  the  specification  of  powers  subjoined  to 
it.  But  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
terms  in  question  would  not  have  been  introduced  but  for 
the  introduction  of  the  old  debts,  with  which  they  hap- 
pened to  stand  in  a  familiar  though  inoperative  relation. 
Thus  introduced,  however,  they  passed  undisturbed 
through  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  constitution. 

If  it  be  a$ked  why  the  terms  "common  defence  and 
general  welfare,"  if  not  meant  to  convey  the  comprehen- 
sive power  which,  taken  literally,  they  express,  were  not 
qualified  and  explained  by  some  reference  to  the  particu- 
lar power  subjoined,  the  answer  is  at  hand,  that  although 
it  might  easily  have  been  done,  and  experience  shows  it 
might  be  well  if  it  had  been  done,  yet  the  omission  is  ac- 
counted for  by  an  inattention  to  the  phraseology,  occa- 
sioned, doubtless,  by  its  identity  with  the  harmless  cha- 
racter attached  to  it  in  the  instrument  from  which  it  was 
borrowed. 

But  may  it  not  be  asked  with  infinitely  more  propriety, 
and  without  the  possibility  of  a  satisfactory  answer,  why, 
if  the  terms  were  meant  to  embrace  not  only  all  the 
powers  particularly  expressed,  but  the  indefinite  power 
which  has  been  claimed  under  them,  the  intention  was 
not  so  declared;  why  on  that  supposition  so  much  criti- 
cal labor  was  employed  in  enumerating  the  particular 
powers  and  in  defining  and  limiting  their  extent' 

The  variations  and  vicissitudes  in  the  modification  of 
the  clause  in  which  the  terms  "common  defence  and  ge- 
neral welfare"  appear,  are  remarkable;  and  to  be  no 
otherwise  explained  than  by  differences  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  the  form  of  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision for  the  debts  of  the  revolution;  some  of  the  mem- 
bers apprehending  improper  claims  for  losses  by  depre- 
ciated bills  of  credit;  others  an  evasion  of  proper  claims 
if  not  positively  brought  within  the  authorised  functions 
of  the  new  government;  and  others  again  considering  the 
past  debts  of  the  United  States  as  sufficiently  secured  by  the 
principle  that  no  change  in  the  government  could  change 
the  obligations  of  the  nation.  Besides  the  indications  in 
the  journal,  the  history  of  the  period  sanctions  this  ex- 
planation. 


But,  it  is  to  be  emphatically  remarked,  that  in  th« 
multitude  of  motions,  propositions  and  amendment*, 
there  is  not  a  single  one  having  reference  to  the  terms 
"common  defence  and  general  welfare,"  unless  we  were 
so  to  understand  the  proposition  containing  them,  made 
on  August  25th,  which  was  disagreed  to  by  all  the  states 
except  one. 

The  obvious  conclusion  to  which  we  are  brought  is, 
that  these  terms  copied  from  the  articles  of  confederation 
were  regarded  in  the  new,  as  in  the  old  instrument, 
merely  as  general  terms,  explained  and  limited  bv  the 
subjoined  specifications,  and  therefore  requiring  no  cri- 
tical attention  or  studied  precaution. 

If  the  practice  of  the  revolutionary  congress  be  pleaded 
in  opposition  to  this  view  of  the  case,  the  plea  is  met  by 
the  notoriety  that  on  several  accounts  the  practice  of  that 
body  is  not  the  expositor  of  the  "articles  of  confedera- 
tion." These  articles  were  not  in  force  till  they  were 
finally  ratified  by  Maryland  in  1781.  Prior  to  that  event, 
the  power  of  congress  was  measured  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  war,  and  derived  its  sanction  from  the  acquiescence 
of  the  states.  After  that  event,  habit,  and  a  continued 
expediency,  amounting  often  to  a  real  or  apparent  neces- 
sity, prolonged  the  exercise  of  an  undefined  authority, 
which  was  the  more  readily  overlooked,  as  the  members 
of  the  body  held  their  seats  during  pleasure,  as  its  acts, 
particularly  after  the  failure  of  the  bills  of  credit,  de- 
pended for  their  efficacy  on  the  will  of  the  states;  as  its 
general  impotency  became  manifest.  Examples  of  de- 
parture from  the  prescribed  rule,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  proof.  The  case  of  the  old  batik  of  North  Ame- 
rica might  be  cited  as  a  memorable  one.  The  incorpo- 
rating ordinance  grew  out  of  the  inferred  necessity  of 
such  an  institution  to  carry  on  the  war  by  aiding  the 
finances  which  were  starving  under  the  neglect  or  ina- 
bility of  the  states  to  furnish  their  assessed  quotas.  Con- 
gress was  at  the  time  so  much  aware  of  the  deficient  au- 
thority, that  they  recommended  it  to  the  state  legislatures 
to  pass  laws  giving  due  effect  to  the  ordinance,  which  was 
done  by  Pennsylvania  and  several  other  states. 

Mr.  Wilson,  justly  distinguished  for  his  intellectual 
powers,  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
a  bank  at  such  a  crisis,  published  a  small  pamphlet,  en- 
titled "considerations  on  the  bank  of  Nortli  America," 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  derive  the  power  from  the 
nature  of  the  union,  in  which  the  colonies  were  declared 
and  became  independent  states;  and  also  from  the  tenor 
of  the  "articles  of  confederation"  themselves.  But  what 
is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  is,  that  with  all  his  anxi- 
uus  search  in  those  articles  for  such  a  power,  he  never 
glanced  at  the  terms  "common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fare," as  a  source  of  it.  He  rather  chose  to  rest  the 
claim  on  a  recital  in  the  text,  "that  for  the  more  conve- 
nient management  of  \he  general  interests  of  the  United 
States,  delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed  to  meet  in 
congress,"  which  he  said  implied  that  the  United  States 
had  general  rights,  general  powers,  and  general  obliga- 
tions, not  derived  from  any  particular  state,  nor  from  all 
the  particular  states,  taken  separately,  but  "resrdtmg 
from  the  union  of  the  whole;"  these  general  powers,  not 
being  controlled  by  the  article  declaring  that  each  state 
retained  all  powers  not  granted  by  the  articles,  because 
"the  individual  states  never  possessed  and  could  not  re- 
tain a  general  power  over  the  others. " 

The  authority  and  argument  here  resorted  to,  if  prov- 
ing the  ingenuity  and  patriotic  anxiety  of  the  author,  on 
one  hand,  shew  sufficiently  on  the  other  that  the  terms 
"common  defence  and  general  welfare,"  could  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  known  aeceptation  of  them,  avail  his  ob- 
ject. 

That  the  terms  in  question  were  not  suspected  in  the 
convention  which  formed  the  constitution,  of  any  such 
meaning  as  has  been  constructively  applied  to  them,  may 
be  pronounced  with  entire  confidence.  For  it  exceeds 
the  possibility  of  belief,  that  the  known  advocates  in  the 
convention  for  a  jealous  grant  and  cautious  definition  of 
federal  powers,  should  have  silently  permitted  the  in- 
troduction of  words  or  phrases,  in  a  sense  rendering 
fruitless  the  restrictions  and  definitions  elaborated  by 
them. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  immeasurable  difference 
between  the  constitution,  limited  in  its  powers  to  the 
enumerated  objects;  and  expanded  as  it  would  be  by  tha 
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import  claimed  for  the  phraseology  in  question.  The 
difference  is  equivalent  to  two  constitutions,  of  charac- 
ters essentially  contrasted  with  each  other;  the  one  pos- 
sessing powers  confined  to  certain  specified  cases;  the 
other  extended  to  all  cases  whatsoever.  For  what  is  the 
case  that  would  not  he  embraced  by  a  general  power  to 
raise  money,  a  power  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare, 
and  a  power  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  these  powers  into  execution;  all  such  provisions 
and  laws  superseding  at  the  same  time,  all  local  laws  and 
constitutions  at  variance  with  them?  Can  less  be  said 
with  the  evidence  before  us,  furnished  by  the  journal  of 
the  convention  itself,  than  that  it  is  impossible  that  such 
a  constitution  as  the  latter,  would  have  been  recommend- 
ed to  the  states  by  all  the  members  of  that  hody  whose 
names  were  subscribed  to  the  instrument'' 

Passing  from  this  view  of  the  sense  in  which  the  terms, 
common  defence  and  general  welfare,  were  used  by  the 
framers  of  the  constitution,  let  us  look  for  that  in  which 
they  must  have  been  understood  by  the  conventions,  or 
rather  by  the  people,  who,  through  the  conventions,  ac- 
cepted and  ratified  it.  And  here  the  evidence  is,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  irresistible,  that  the  terms  could  not 
have  been  regarded  as  giving  a  scope  to  federal  legisla- 
tion, infinitely  more  objectionable,  than  any  of  the  speci- 
fied powers  which  produced  such  strenuous  opposition, 
and  calls  for  amendments  which  might.be  safeguards 
against  the  dangers  apprehended  from  them. 

Without  recurring  to  the  published  debates  of  those 
conventions,  which,  as  far  as  they  can  be  relied  on  for 
accuracy,  would.,  it  is  believed,  not  impair  the  evidence 
furnished  by  their  recorded  proceedings,  it  will  suffice  to 
consult  the  lists  of  amendments  proposed  by  such  of  the 
conventions  as  considered  the  powers  granted  to  the  go- 
vernment too  extensive,  or  not  safely  defined. 

Besides  the  restrictive  and  explanatory  amendments  to 
the  text  of  the  constitution,  it  may  be  observed,  that  a 
long  list  was  premised  under  the  name  and  in  the  nature 
of  "declarations  of  rights;"  all  of  them  indicating  a  jea- 
lousy of  the  federal  powers,  and  an  anxiety  to  multiply 
securities  against  a  constructive  enlargement  of  them.— 
But  the  appeal  is  more  particularly  made  to  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  amendments,  proposed  to  be  made 
specific  and  integral  parts  of  the  constitutional  text. 

No  less  than  seven  states,  it  appears,  concurred  in  add- 
ing to  their  ratifications,  a  series  of  amendments,  which 
they  deemed  requisite.  Of  these  amendments,  nine  were 
proposed  by  the  convention  of  Massachusetts;  Jive  by 
that  of  South  Carolina;  twelve  by  that  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; twenty  by  that  of  Virginia;  tldrty-three  by  that  of 
New  York;  twenty-six  by  that  of  North  Carolina;  twenty- 
one  by  that  of  Rhode  Island. 

Here  are  a  majority  of  the  states,  proposing  amend- 
ments, in  one  instance  thirty-three  by  a  single  state;  all 
of  them  intended  to  circumscribe  the  power  granted  to 
the  general  government,  by  explanations,  restrictions,  or 
prohibitions,  without  including  a  single  proposition  from 
a  single  state  referring  to  the  terms,  common  defence 
and  general  welfare;  which  if  understood  to  convey  the 
asserted  power,  could  not  have  failed  to  he  the  power 
most  strenuously  aimed  at,  because  evidently  more  alarm- 
ing in  its  range,  than  all  the  powers  objected  to  put  to- 
gether. And  that  the  terms  should  have  passed,  alto- 
gether unnoticed  by  the  many  eyes  which  saw  danger  in 
terms  and  phrases  employed  in  some  of  the  most  minute 
and  limited  of  the  enumerated  powers,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  demonstration,  that  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that 
the  terms  were  harmless,  because  explained  and  limited, 
as  in  the  "articles  of  confederation,"  by  the  enumerated 
powers  which  followed  them. 

A  like  demonstration,  that  these  terms  were  not  under- 
stood in  any  sense  that  could  invest  congress  with  powers 
not  otherwise  bestowed  by  the  constitutional  charter, 
may  be  found  in  what  passed  in  the  first  session  of  the 
first  congress  when  the  subject  of  amendments  was  taken 
up,  with  the  conciliatory  view  of  freeing  the  constitution 
from  objections,  which  had  been  made  to  the  extent  of 
its  powers,  or  to  the  unguarded  terms  employed  in  de- 
scribing them.  Not.  only  were  the  terms  "common  de- 
lence  and  general  welfare,"  unnoticed  in  the  long  list  of 
amendments  brought  forward  in  the  outset;  but  the  jour- 
nals of  congress  shew  that  in  the  progress  of  the  discus- 
sions, not  a  single  proposition  was  made  in  either  branch 


of  the  legislature,  which  referred  to  the  phrase  as  ad 
milting  a  constructive  enlargement  of  the  granted  power: 
and  requiring  an  amendment  guarding  against  it.  Sue 
a  forbearance  and  silence  on  such  an  occasion,  and  anion 
so  many  members  who  belonged  to  the  part  of  the  na 
tion  which  called  for  explanatory  and  restrictive  amend 
ments,  and  who  had  been  elected  as  known  advocates  fo 
them,  cannot  be  accounted  for,  without  supposing  tlu 
the  terms  "common  defence  and  general  welfare,"  wer 
not  at  that  time  deemed  susceptible  of  any  such  construe 
tion  as  has  since  been  applied  to  them. 

It  may  be  thought  perhaps,  due  to  the  subject,  to  ad 
vert  to  a  letter  of  October  5th,  1787,  to  Samuel  Adams 
and  another  of  October  16th,  of  the  same  year,  to  the  go 
vernor  of  Virginia,  from  R.  H.  Lee,  in  both  which,  it  i 
seen  that  the  terms  had  attracted  his  notice,  and  wer 
apprehended  by  him  "to  submit  to  congress  every  objec 
of  human  legislation."  But  it  is  particularly  worthy  o 
remark,  that  although  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  U 
States,  when  amendments  to  the  constitution  were  befor 
that  house,  and  sundry  additions  and  alterations  wer 
there  made  to  the  list  sent  from  the  other,  no  notice  wa 
taken  of  those  terms,  as  pregnant  with  danger.  It  mus 
be  inferred  the  opinion  formed  by  the  distinguished  mem 
her,  at  the  first  view  of  the  constitution,  and  before  i 
had  been  fully  discussed  and  elucidated,  had  been  changei 
into  a  conviction  that  the  terms  did  not  fairly  admit  th 
construction  he  had  originally  put  on  them;  and  there 
fore  needed  no  explanatory  precaution  against  it. 

I  close  these  remarks,  which  I  fear  may  be  founi 
tedious,  with  assurances  of  my  great  esteem  and  best  re 
gards.  JAMES  MADISON. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 


MR.  MADISON  TO  MR.  LIVINGSTON. 

The  Washington  Globe  furnishes  the  following  ex 
tracts: 

A  paragraph  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  nullifying  pa 
pers,  by  which  it  is  asserted  that  Mr.  Madisonhad  ex 
pressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  doctrines  contained  ii 
the  president's  proclamation.  We  have  no  means  o 
knowing  what  opinions  that  venerable  patriot  has  express 
ed  on  the  subject;  whatever  those  opinions  may  be,  the] 
are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect.  His  memory,  judg' 
ment,  and  reasoning  faculties  are  unimpaired,  and  hn 
love  of  country  is  as  ardent  as  in  the  brightest  days  o 
his  life.  We  repeat  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with  th« 
judgment  he  may  have  passed  on  the  proclamation:  bui 
from  the  opinions  he  has  given  on  the  most  importan 
doctrine  in  it,  we  are  led  entirely  to  disbelieve  the  asser- 
tion contained  in  the  paragraph  to   which   we  allude. 

His  letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  lately  republished  contain: 
a  triumphant  refutation  of  the  nullifying  dogmas  which 
were  attempted  to  be  deduced  from  his  resolutions  of  '98, 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  nearly  three 
years  since,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  speech  to  which 
it  alludes,  we  think  goes  further: 

[  Copy  of  a  letter  to  JMr.  Livingston.] 

Montpelier,  May  8,  1830. 

You  have  succeeded  better  in  your  interpretation  of  the 
Virginia  proceedings  in  '98 — '99,  than  those  who  have 
seen  in  them  a  coincidence  with  the  nullifying  doctrine 
so  called.  This  doctrine,  new  to  me  as  it  was  to  you, 
derives  no  support  from  the  best  cotemporary  elucida- 
tions of  those  proceedings — the  debates  on  the  resolutions 
— the  address  of  the  legislature  to  its  constituents,  and 
the  scope  of  the  objections  made  by  the  legislatures  of 
other  states,  whose  concurrence  was  invited  and  refused. 

The  error  in  the  late  comments  on  the  Virginian  pro- 
ceedings has  arisen  from  a  failure  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  declaratory  of  opinion,  and  what  is  ipso  facto  exe- 
cutory; between  the  rights  of  the  parties  and  of  a  single 
party;  and  between  resorts  within  the  purview  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  ultima  ratio  which  appeals  from  a  con- 
stitution cancelled  by  its  abuses,  to  original  rights,  para- 
mount to  all  constitutions. 

(Signed)  JAMES   MADISON. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautifully  concise  and  conclusive 
than  these  few  lines.  They  contain  almost  in  the  com- 
pass of  a  maxim  the  true  republican  doctrine  and  the 
reason  why  it  has  been  misunderstood. 
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We  have  not  room  for  the  speech  of  Mr.  Livingston, 
but  give  the  following  extract  from  it  in  which  he  sums 
up  his  argument  and  pronounces  his  "deliberate  opinions 
of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  construction  hither- 
to given  of  the  federal  compact,  and  the  obligations  and 
rights  of  the  states  under  it;"  which  he  deems  "erroneous 
and  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  the  union:" 

I  think  that  the  constitutional  result  of  a  compact  en- 
tered into  by  the  several  states  by  which  they  surrender- 
ed a  part  of  their  sovereignty  to  the  union,  and  vested  the 
part  so  surrendered  in  a  general  government. 

That  this  government  is  partly  popular,  acting  direct- 
ly on  the  citizens  of  the  several  states;  partly  federative, 
depending  for  its  existence  and  action  on  the  several 
states. 

That  by  the  institution  of  this  government,  the  states 
have  unequivocally  surrendered  every  constitutional  right 
of  impeding  or  resisting  the  execution  of  any  decree  or 
judgment  of  the  supreme  court  in  any  case  of  law  or 
equity  between  persons  or  on  matters  of  whom  or  on 
which,  that  court  has  jurisdiction,  even  if  such  a  decree 
or  judgment  should  in  the  opinion  of  the  states,  be  un 
constitutional. 

That,  in  cases  in  which  a  law  of  the  United  States  may 
infringe  the  constitutional  right  of  a  state,  but  whicl 
its  operation,  cannot  be  brought  before  the  supreme 
court  under  the  terms  of  the  jurisdiction  expressly  given 
to  it  over  particular  persons  or  matters,  that  court  is  not 
ereated  the  umpire  between  a  state  that  may  deem  itself 
aggrieved  and  the  general  government. 

That  among  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  retained  by 
the  states,  is  that  of  watching  over  the  operations  of  the 
general  government,  and  protecting  its  citizens  against 
their  unconstitutional  abuse;  and  that  this  can  be  legally 
done — 

First,  in  the  case  of  an  act  in  the  opinion  of  the  state 
palpably  unconstitutional,  but  affirmed  in  the  supreme 
court  in  the  legal  exercise  of  its  functions; 
By  remonstrating  against  it  to  congress; 
By  an  address  to  the  people  in  their  elective  functions 
to  change  or  instruct  their  representatives; 

By  a  similar  address  to  the  other  states,  in  which  they 
will  have  a  right  to  declare  that  they  consider  the  act  as 
unconstitutional  and  therefore  void; 

Bv  proposing  amendments  to  the  constitution  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  by  that  instrument; 

And  finally,  if  the  act  be  intolerably  oppressive,  and 
they  find  the  general  government  persevere  in  enforcing 
it,  by  a  resort  to  the  natural  right  which  every  people 
have  to  resist  extreme  oppression. 

Secondly,  if  the  act  be  one  of  those  few  which,  in  its 
operation,  cannot  be  submitted  to  the  supreme  court,  and 
be  oiJe  that  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  state,  justify  the 
risk  of  a  withdrawal  from  the  union,  that  this  last  ex> 
treme  remedy  may  at  once  be  resorted  to. 

That  the  right  of  resistance  to  the  operation  of  an  act  of 
congress,  in  the  extreme  cases  above  alluded  to,  is  not 
right  derived  from  the  constitution,  but  can  be  justified 
otdy  on  the  supposition  that  the  constitution  has  beei 
broken,  and  the  state  absolved  from  its  obligation;  and 
that,  whenever  resorted  to,  it  must  be  at  the  risk  of  all 
the  penalties  attached  to  an  unsuccessful  resistance  es 
tablished  autherity. 

That  the  alleged  right  of  a  state  to  put  a  veto  on  the 
execution  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  which  such  state 
may  declare  to  be  unconstitutional,  attended  (»s,  if  it  ex 
ist,  it  must  be)  with  a  correlative  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  general  government,  to  refrain  from  executing  it 
and  the  further  alleged  obligation  on  the  part  of  that 
government,  to  submit  the  question  to  the  slates,  by  pro 
posing  amendments,  are  not  given  by  the  constitution 
nor  do  they  grow  out  of  any  of  the  reserved  powers. 

That  the  exercise  of  the  powers  last  mentioned,  would 
introduce  a  feature  in  our  government,  not  expressed  in 
the  constitution,  not  implied  from  any  right  of  sovereign- 
ty reserved  to  the  states;  not  suspected  to  exist  by  the 
friends  or  enemies  of  the  constitution,  when  it  was  fram- 
ed or  adopted;  not  warranted  by  practice  or  contempo- 
raneous exposi lion,  norimplic  d  by  the  true  construction  of 
the  Virginia  resolutions  in  'U.S. 

That  the  introduction  of  this  feature  in  our  government 
would  totally  change  its  nature,  make  it  inefficient,  invite 
to  dissension,  and  end,  at  no  distant  period,  in  separation, 


and  that,  if  it  had  been  proposed  in  the  form  of  an  expli- 
cit provision  in  the  constitution,  it  would  have  been 
unanimously  rejected,  both  in  the  convention  which  fram- 
ed that  instrument,  and  in  those  which  adopted  it. 

That  the  theory  of  the  federal  government,  being  the 
result  of  the  general  will  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  their  aggregate  capacity,  and  founded,  in  no  de- 
gree, on  compact  between  the  states,  would  tend  to  the 
most  disastrous  practical  results;  that  it  would  place 
three-fourths  of  the  states  at  the  mercy  of  one-fourth,  and 
lead  inevitably  to  a  consolidated  government,  and,  final- 
ly to  monarchy,  if  the  doctrine  were  generally  admitted: 
and  if  partially  so,  and  opposed,  to  civil  dissension. 


THF  OLMSTEAD  AFFAIR. 

Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.    Snyder,  dated  Washington,  Ajrril 
13th,  1809. 

Sir, — 1  have  received  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  ac- 
companied by  certain  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  will  be  laid  before  congress  according  to 
the  desire  expressed. 

Considering  our  respective  relations  to  the  subject  of 
these  communications,  it  would  be  unnecessary,  if  not  im- 
proper, to  enter  into  any  examination  of  the  questions 
connected  with  it.  It  is  sufficient  in  the  actual  posture  of 
the  case  to  remark,  that  the  executive  of  the  United 
States  is  not  only  unauthorised  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  a  decree,  sanctioned  by  the  supreme  conrt  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  is  expressly  enjoined  by  statute  to  carry 
into  effect  any  such  decree,  where  opposition  may  be 
made  to  it. 

It  is  a  propitious  circumstance,  therefore,  that  whilst 
no  legal  discretion  lies  with  the  executive  of  the  United 
States  to  decline  steps  which  might  lead  to  a  very  pain- 
ful issue,  a  provision  has  been  made  by  the  legislative  act 
transmitted  by  you,  adequate  to  a  removal  of  the  existing 
difficulty;  and  feel  great  pleasure  in  assuring  myself  that 
the  authority  which  it  gives  will  be  exercised  in  a  spirit 
corresponding  with  the  patriotic  character  of  the  state 
over  winch  you  preside. 

Be  pleased,  sir,  to  accept  assurances  of  my  respectful 
consideration. 

(Signed)  JAMES  MADISON. 

His  excellency  gov.  Snyder. 

LETTERS  OF  MR.  MADISON. 

From  the  JYational  Intelligencer,-,  Dec.  23,  1828. 

The  history  of  the  two  letters  which  we  are  about  to 
publish  is  briefly  as  follows: 

These  letters  were  not  originally  written  for  the  press, 
but  are  now  authorised  to  be  published,  on  the  earnest 
representations  of  some  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Madison, 
to  whom  the  publication  appeared  to  be  of  great  interest, 
and  of  deep  importance  to  the  nation. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  country,  these  papers  cannot 
but  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  public.  The  opinions  of 
the  distinguished  author,  one  of  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution, if  not  the  father  of  it,  cannot  but  carry  with 
them  great  weight.  They  are  of  greater  authority,  from 
His  having  been  appealed  to  by  those  who  sustain  doc- 
trines opposite  to  those  which  he  avows  and  defends. 
He  stands,  in  this  respect,  as  the  arbiter  between  contend- 
ing parties;  and  it  is  hoped  that  hislucid  expositions  will 
go  far  to  convince  many  who  have  heretofore  seriously 
questioned  the  power  of  congress  which  he  maintains. 

In  the  calm  philosophy  of  his  retirement  from  the  tur- 
moil of  the  world,  the  judgment  which  he  has  deliberate- 
ly formed,  and  now  argumentatively  sustains,  cannot  be 
suspected  of  being  influenced  by  any  political  bias  or  ca- 
sual excitement.  His  is  the  wisdom  of  age — the  fruit  of 
experience,  plucked  from  the  tree  of  knowledge. 
LBTTfcn  I. 

Mentpelier,  Sept.  18,  1828. 
Dkar  sir — Your  late  letter  reminds  me  of  our  eonver- 
sation  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  power  in  congress  to 
impose  a  tariff  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures; 
and  of  my  promise  to  sketch  the  grounds  of  the  confident 
opinion  T  had  expressed,  that  it  was  among  the  powers 
vested  in  that  body.  1  had  not  forgotten  my  promise,  and 
had  even  begun  the  task  of  fulfilling  it;  but  frequent  in- 
terruptions from  Other  causes,  being  followed  by  a 
bilious  indisposition,  I  have  not  been  able  sooner  to  com- 
ply with  your  request     The  subjoined  view  of  the  subject 
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might  have  been  advantageously  expanded,  but  I  leave 
that  improvement  to  your  own  reflections  and  researches. 
The  constitution  vests  in  congress,  expressly,  "the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises;" and  "the  power  to  regulate  trade." 

That  the  former  power,  if  not  particularly  expressed, 
would  have  been  included  in  the  latter  as  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  a  general  power  to  regulate  trade,  is  not  necessa- 
rily impugned  by  its  being  so  expressed.     Examples  of 
this  sort  cannot  sometimes  be  easily  avoided,  and  are  to 
be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  constitution.     Thus  the  power 
"to  define  and  punish  offences  against  the  law  of  nations," 
includes  the  power,    afterwards  particularly   expressed, 
"to  make  rules  concerning  captures,  &c.  from  offending 
neutrals."     So  also   a   power   "to   coin  money"  would 
doubtless  include  that  of  "regulating  its  value,"  had  not 
the   latter   power   been   expressly  inserted.     The  term 
taxes,  if  standing  alone,  would  certainly  have    included 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises.     In  another  clause  it  is  said, 
"no  tax  or  duties  shall  be  laid  on  exports,  &c".    Here 
the  two  terms  are  used  as  synonymous.     And  in  another 
clause,  where  it  is  said,  "no  state  shall  lay  any  imposts 
or  duties,  Sec."  the  terms  imposts  and  duties  are  synony- 
mous.    Pleonasms,  tautologies,  and  the  promiscuous  use 
of  terms  and  phrases,   differing  in  their  shades  of  mean- 
ing, (always  to  be  expounded  with  reference  to  the  con- 
text, and  under  the  control  of  the  general   character  and 
manifest  scope  of  the  instrument  in  which  they  are  found), 
are  to  be  ascribed,  sometimes  to  the  purpose  of  greater 
caution — -sometimes  to   the   imperfections    of  language, 
and  sometimes  to  the  imperfection  of  man  himself.     In 
this  view  of  the  subject,  it  was    quite  natural,   however 
certainly  the  general  power  to   regulate  trade  might  in- 
clude a  power  to  impose  duties  on  it,  not  to  omit  it  in  a 
clause  enumerating  the  several  modes  of  revenue  autho- 
rised by  the  constitution.     In  few  cases   could  the  "ex 
majori  cautela"  occur   with  more  claim  to  respect. 

Nor  can  it  be  inferred,  that  a  power  to  regulate  trade 
does  not  involve  a  power  to  tax  it,  from  a  distinction 
made  in  the  original  controversy  with  Great  Britain,  be- 
tween a  power  to  regulate  trade  with  the  colonies,  and  a 
power  to  tax  them.  A  power  to  regulate  trade  between 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  was  confessedly  necessary; 
and  was  admitted  to  lie,  as  far  as  that  was  the  case,  in 
the  British  parliament;  the  taxing  part  being  at  the  same 
time  denied  to  the  parliament,  and  asserted  to  be  neces- 
sarily inherent  in  the  colonial  legislatures,  as  sufficient, 
and  the  only  safe  depositories  of  the  taxing  power.  So 
difficult  was  it,  nevertheless,  to  maintain  the  distinction 
in  practice,  that  the  ingredient  of  revenue  was  occasional- 
ly overlooked  or  disregarded  in  the  British  regulations, 
as  in  the  duty  on  sugar  and  molasses  imported  into  the 
colonies.  And  it  was  fortunate  that  the  attempt  at  art  in- 
ternal and  direct  tax,  in  the  case  of  the  stamp  act,  produc- 
ed a  radical  examination  of  the  subject  before  a  regula- 
tion of  trade  with  a  view  to  revenue  had  grown  into  an 
established  authority.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that 
the  main  and  admitted  object  of  the  parliamentary  regu- 
lations of  trade  with  the  colonies,  was  the  encouragement 


of  manufactures  in  Great  Britain. 

But  the  present  question  is  unconnected  with  the 
former  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
■which  were  of  a  peculiar,  a  complicated,  and,  in  several 
respects,  of  an  undefined  character.  It  is  a  simple  ques- 
tion under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  whether 
"the  power  to  regulate  trade  with  foreign  nations"  as  a 
distinct  and  substantive  item  in  the  enumerated  powers, 
embraces  the  object  of  encouraging  by  duties,  restrictions 
and  prohibitions,  the  manufactures  and  products  of  the 
country?  And  the  affirmative  must  be  inferred  from  the 
following  considerations: 

1.  The  meaningof  the  phrase  "to regulate  trade,"  must 
be  sought  in  the  general  use  of  it;  in  other  words,  in  the 
objects  to  which  the  power  was  generally  understood  to 
be  applicable,  when  the  phrase  was  inserted  in  the  con- 
stitution. 

2.  The  power  has  been  understood  and  used  by  all 
commercial  and  manufacturing  nations,  as  embracing 
the  objects  of  encouraging  mannfactnres.  It  is  believed 
that  not  a  single  exception  can  be  named. 

3.  This  has  be«»n  particularly  the  case  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, whose  commercial  vocabulary  is  the  parent  of  ours. 
A  primary  object  of  her  commercial  regulations  is  well 
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known  to  have  been  the  protection  and   encouragemen 
of  her  manufactures. 

4.  Such  was  understood  to  be  a  proper  use  of  the  pow- 
er by  the  states  most  prepared  for  manufacturing  indus- 
try, whilst  retaining  the  power  over  their  foreign  trade. 

5.  Such  a  use  of  the  power,  by  congress,  accords  with 
the  intention  and  expectation  of  the  slates,  in  transferring 
the  power  over  trade  from  themselves  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  emphatically  the  case  in 
the  eastern,  the  more  manufacturing  members  of  the 
confederacy.  Hear  the  language  in  the  convention  of 
Massachusetts. 

By  M.  Dawes,  an  advocate  for  the  constitution,  it  wag 
observed,  "our  manufactures  are  another  great  subject 
which  has  received  no  encouragement  by  national  duties 
on  foreign  manufactures,  and  they  never  can  by  any  autho- 
rity in  the  old  confederation."  Again,  "if  we  wish  to  tn- 
courage  our  oivn  manufactures,  to  preserve  our  own 
commerce,  to  raise  the  value  of  our  own  lands,  we  must 
give  congress  the  powers  in  question." 

By  Mr.  Widgery,  an  opponent:  "all  we  hear  is,  that 
the  merchant  and  farmer  will  flourish,  and  that  the  me- 
chanic and  tradesman  are  to  make  their  fortunes  directly, 
if  the  constitution  goes  down." 

The  convention  of  Massachusetts  was  the  only  one  in 
New  England  whose  debates  have  been  preserved.  But 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  sentiment  there  expressed 
was  common  to  the  other  states  in  that  quarter,  more  es- 
pecially to  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  the  most 
thickly  peopled  of  all  the  states,  and  having  of  course 
their  thoughts  most  turned  to  the  subject  of  manufactures. 
A  like  inference  may  be  confidently  applied  to  New  Jer- 
sey, whose  debates  in  convention  have  not  been  preserv- 
ed. In  the  populous  and  manufacturing  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  partial  account  only  of  the  debates  having  been 
published,  nothing  certain  is  known  of  what  had  passed 
in  her  convention  on  this  point.  But  ample  evidence 
may  be  found  elsewhere,  that  regulations  of  trade,  for 
the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  were  considered  as 
within  the  power  to  be  granted  to  the  new  congress,  as 
well  as  within  the  scope  of  the  national  policy.  Of  the 
states  south  of  Pennsylvania,  the  only  two  in  whose  con- 
ventions the  debates  have  been  preserved  are  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  and  from  these  no  adverse  inference! 
can  be  drawn.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  indication  that 
either  of  the  two  states  farthest  south,  whose  debates  in 
convention,  if  preserved,  have  not  been  made  public, 
viewed  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  as  not  with- 


in the  general  power  over  trade  to  be  transferred  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

6.  If  congress  have  not  the  power,  it  is  annihilated  for 
the  nation;  a  policy  without  example  in  any  other  nation, 
and  not  within  the  reason  of  the  solitary  one  in  our  own. 
The  example  alluded  to,  is  the  prohibition  of  a  tax  on 
exports,  which  resulted  from  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  raising,  in  that  mode,  a  revenue  from  the  states  pro- 
portioned to  the  ability  to  pay  it — 'the  ability  of  some  be- 
ing derived,  in  a  great  measure,  not  from  their  exports, 
but  from  their  fisheries,  from  their  freights  and  from 
commerce  at  large,  in  some  of  its  branches  altogether 
external  to  the  United  States;  the  profits  from  all  which, 
being  invisible  and  intangible,  would  escape  a  tax  on  ex- 
ports. A  tax  on  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  being  a  tax 
on  consumption,  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of 
the  consumer  whencesoever  derived,  was  free  from  that 
inequality. 

7.  If  revenue  be  the  sole  object  of  a  legitimate  impost, 
and  the  encouragement  of  domestic  articles  be  not  within 
the  power  of  regulating  trade,  it  would  follow  that  no 
monopolizing  or  unequal  regulations  of  foreign  nations 
could  be  counteracted;  that  neither  the  staple  articles  of 
subsistence,  nor  the  essential  impliments  for  the  public 
safety,  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  insured  or  fos- 
tered at  home,  by  regulations  of  commerce,  the  usual 
and  most  convenient  mode  of  providing  for  both,  and 
that  the  American  navigation,  though  the  scource  of  na- 
val defence,  of  a  cheapening  competition  in  carrying  our 
valuable  and  bulky  articles  to  market,  and  of  an  inde- 
pendent carriage  of  them  during  foreign  wars,  when  a 
foreign  navigation  might  be  withdrawn,  must  beat  once 
abandoned,  or  speedily  destroyed;  it  being  evident  that  a 
tonnage  duty  in  foreign  ports  against  our  vessels,  and  an 
exemption  from  such  a  duty  in  our  ports,  in  favor  of  fo> 
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reign  vessels,  must  have  the  inevitable  effect  of  banishing 
ours  from  the  ocean. 

To  assume  a  power  to  protect  our  navigation,  and  the 
cultivation  and  fabrication  of  all  articles  requisite  for  the 
public  safety,  as  incident  to  the  war  power,  would  be  a 
more  latitudinary  construction  of  the  text  of  the  constitu- 
tion, than  to  consider  it  embraced  by  the  specified  power 
to  regalate  trade;  a  power  which  ha3  been  exercised  by 
all  nations  for  those  purposes,  and  which  effects  those 
purposes  with  less  of  interference  with  the  authority  and 
conveniency  of  the  states,  than  might  result  from  internal 
and  direct  modes  of  encouraging  the  articles,  any  of 
which  modes  would  be  authorised,  as  far  as  deemed  "ne- 
cessary and  proper,"  by  considering  the  power  as  an  in- 
cidental power. 

8.  That  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  was  an 
object  of  the  power  to  regulate  trade,  is  proved  by  the 
use  made  of  the  power  for  that  object,  in  the  first  session 
of  the  first  congress  under  the  constitution;  when  among 
the  members  present  were  so  many  who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  federal  convention  which  framed  the  constitu- 
tion, and  of  the  state  conventions  which  ratified  it;  each 
of  these  classes  consisting  also  of  members  who  had  op- 
posed and  who  had  espoused  the  constitution,  in  its  actual 
form.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  printed  proceedings 
of  congress  on  that  occasion,  that  the  power  was  denied 
by  any  of  them.  And  it  may  be  remarked,  that  members 
of  Virginia,  in  particular,  as  well  of  the  anti-federal  as 
the  federal  party,  the  names  then  distinguishing  those 
who  had  opposed  and  those  who  had  approved  the  consti- 
tution, did  not  hesitate  to  propose  duties  and  to  suggest 
even  prohibitions  in  favor  of  several  articles  of  her  pro- 
duction. By  one  a  duty  was  proposed  on  mineral  coal, 
in  favor  of  Virginia  coal  pits;  by  another  a  duty  on  hemp 
was  proposed,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  that  article; 
and  by  a  third,  a  prohibition  even  of  foreign  beef  was  sug- 
gested, as  a  measure  of  sound  policy.  [See  Lloyd's  de- 
bates. ] 

A  further  evidence  in  support  of  the  constitutional 
power  to  protect  and  foster  manufactures  by  regulations  of 
trade,  an  evidence  that  ought,  of  itself,  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion, is  the  uniform  and  practical  sanction  given  to  the 
power,  by  the  general  government,  for  nearly  forty 
years;  with  a  concurrence  or  acquiescence  of  every  state 
government,  throughout  the  same  period;  and,  it  may  be 
added,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  party  which  mark- 
ed the  period.  No  novel  construction,  however  ingeni 
ously  devised,  or  however  respectable  and  patriotic  its 
patrons,  can  withstand  the  weight  of  such  authorities,  or 
the  unbroken  current  of  so  prolonged  and  universal  a 
practice.  And  well  it  is  that  this  cannot  be  done,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  same  authority  which  made 
the  constitution.  If  it  could  be  so  done,  there  would  be 
an  end  to  that  stability  in  government  and  in  laws,  which 
is  essential  to  good  government  and  good  laws,  a  stabili- 
ty, the  want  of  which  is  the  imputation  which  has  at  all 
times  been  levelled  against  republicanism,  with  most  ef- 
fect, by  its  most  dexterous  adversaries.  The  imputation 
ought  never  therefore,  to  be  countenanced  by  innovating 
constructions  without  any  plea  of  a  precipitancy,  or  a 
paucity  of  the  constructive  precedents  they  oppose,  with- 
out any  appeal  to  material  tacts  newly  brought  to  light; 
and  without  any  claim  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  ori- 
ginal evils  and  inconveniences,  for  which  remedies  were 
needed,  the  very  best  keys  to  the  true  object  and  meaning 
of  all  laws  and  constitutions. 

And  may  it  not  be  fairly  left  to  the  unbiased  judgment 
of  all  men  of  experience  and  of  intelligence,  to  decide, 
which  is  most  to  be  relied  on  for  a  sound  and  safe  test  of 
the  meaning  of  a  constitution,  a  uniform  interpretation 
by  all  the  successive  authorities  under  it,  commencing 
with  its  birth,  and  continued  for  a  long  period,  tbrough 
the  varied  state  of  political  contests;  or  the  opinion  of 
every  new  legislature,  heated  as  it  may  be  by  the  strife 
of  parties— or  warped,  as  often  happens,  by  the  eager 
pursuit  of  some  favorite  object — or  carried  away,  possi- 
bly, by  the  powerful  eloquence  or  captivating  address  of 
a  few  popular  statesmen,  themselves,  perhaps,  influenced 
by  the  same  misleading  causes?  If  the  latter  test  is  to 
prevail,  every  new  legislative  opinion  might  make  a  new 
constitution,  as  the  foot  of  every  new  chancellor  would 
make  a  new  standard  of  measure. 


It  is  seen  with  no  little  surprise,  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made,  in  a  highly  respectable  quarter,  and  at  length 
reduced  to  a  resolution,  formly  proposed  in  congress,  to 
substitute  for  the  power  of  congress  to  regulate  trade  so 
as  to  encourage  manufactures,  a  power  in  the  several 
states  to  do  so,  with  the  consent  of  that  body;  and  this 
expedient  is  derived  from  a  clause  in  the  tenth  section 
of  article  first  of  the  constitution,  which  says:  "no  state 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  imposts  or 
duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws;  and 
the  net  produce  of  all  duties,  and  imposts  laid  by  any 
state  on  imports  and  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  all  : ,uch  laws  shall  be 
subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  congress." 

To  say  nothing  of  the  clear  indications  in  the  journal 
of  the  convention  of  1787  that  the  clause  was  intended 
merely  to  provide  for  expenses  incurred  by  particular 
states,  in  their  inspection  laws,  and  in  such  improvements 
as  they  might  choose  to  make  in  their  harbours  ami  ri- 
vers, with  the  sanction  of  congress — objects  to  which  the 
reserved  power  has  been  applied  in  several  instances,  at 
the  request  of  Virginia  and  Georgia — how  could  it  ever 
be  imagined  that  any  state  would  wish  to  tax  its  own  trade 
for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  if  possessed  of 
the  authority,  or  could,  in  fact,  do  so,  if  wishing  it? 

A  tax  on  imports  would  be  a  tax  on  its  own  consump- 
tion; and  the  net  proceeds  going,  according  to  the  clause, 
not  into  its  own  treasury,  but  into  the  treasury  of  the  U. 
States,  the  state  would  tax  itself  separately  for  the 
equal  gain  of  all  other  states;  and  as  far  as  the  manufac- 
tures, so  encouraged,  might  succeed  in  ultimately  in- 
creasing the  stock  in  market,  and  lowering  the  price  by 
competition,  this  advantage,  also,  procured  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  state,  would  be  common  to  all  the  others. 
But  tbe  very  suggestion  of  such  an  expedient  to  any 
state,  would  have  an  air  of  mockery,  when  its  experienced 
impracticability  is  taken  into  view.  No  one,  who  recol- 
lects or  recurs  to  the  period  when  the  power  over  com- 
merce was  in  the  individual  states,  and  separate  attempts 
were  made  to  tax,  or  otherwise  regulate  it,  need  be 
told  that  the  attempts  were  not  only  abortive,  but  by  .de- 
monstrating the  necessity  of  general  and  uniform  regula- 
tions, gave  the  original  impulse  to  the  constitutional  re- 
form which  provided  for  such  regulations. 

To  refer  a  state,  therefore,  to  the  exercise  of  a  power, 
as  reserved  to  her  by  the  constitution,  the  impossibility  of 
exercising  which  was  an  inducement  to  adopt  the  consti- 
tion,  is  of  all  remedial  devices,  the  last  that  ought  to  be 
brought  forward.  And  what  renders  it  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, is,  that,  as  the  tax  on  commerce,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  separately  collected,  instead  of  belonging  to  the 
treasury  of  the  state,  as  previous  to  the  constitution, 
would  be  a  tribute  to  the  United  States,  the  state  would 
be  in  a  worse  condition,  after  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, than  before,  in  reference  to  an  important  interest, 
the  improvement  of  which  was  a  particular  object  in 
adopting  the  constitution. 

Were  congress  to  make  the  proposed  declaration  of 
consent  to  state  tariffs  in  favor  of  state  manufactures,  and 
the  permitted  attempts  did  not  defeat  themselves,  what 
would  be  the  situation  of  states  deriving  their  foreign  sup- 
plies through  the  ports  of  other  states?  It  is  evident  that 
they  might  be  compelled  to  pay,  in  their  consumption  of 
particular  articles  imported,  a  tax  for  the  eommon  treasu- 
ry, not  eommon  to  all  the  states,  without  having  any 
manufacture  or  product  of  their  own,  to  partake  of  the 
contemplated  benefit. 

Of  the  impracticability  of  separate  regulations  of  trade, 
and  the  resulting  necessity  of  general  regulations,  no 
state  was  more  sensible  than  Virginia.  She  was  accord- 
ingly among  the  most  earnest  for  granting  to  congress  a 
power  adequate  to  the  object.  On  more  occasions  than 
one  in  the  proceedings  of  her  legislative  councils,  it  was 
recited  "that  the  relative  situation  of  the  states  had  been 
found,  on  trial,  to  require  uniformity  in  their  commer- 
cial regulations  as  the  only  effectual  policy  for  obtaining 
in  the  ports  of  foreign  nations  a  stipulation  of  privilege! 
reciprocal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  such  na- 
tions in  the  ports  of  the  United  States;  for  preventing 
animosities  which  cannot  fail  to  arise  among  the  several 
states  from  the  interference  of  partial  and  separate  regu- 
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lations;  and  for  deriving  from  commerce  such  aids  to  the 
public  revenue  as  it  ought  to  contribute,  &c." 

During  the  delays  and  discouragements  experienced  in 
the  attempts  to  invest  congress  with  the  necessary  powers, 
the  state  of  Virginia  made  various  trials  of  what  could  he 
done  by  her  individual  laws.  She  ventured  on  duties  and 
imposts  as  a  source  of  revenut.  Resolutions  were  passed 
at  one  time  to  encourage  and  protect  her  own  navigation 
and  ship  building;  and  in  consequence  of  complaints  and 
petitions  from  Norfolk,  Alexandria,  and  other  places, 
against  the  monopolizing  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain, 
particularly  in  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  British  West  Indies,  she  deliberated,  with  a  purpose 
controlled  only  by  the  inefficacy  of  separate  measures,  on 
the  experiment  of  forcing  a  reciprocity  by  prohibitory  re- 
gulations of  her  own.  [See  journal  of  house  of  delegates 
in  1785.] 

The  effect  of  her  separate  attempts  to  raise  revenue  by 
duties  on  imports,  soon  appeared  in  representations  from 
her  merchants,  that  the  commerce  of  the  state  was  ba- 
nished by  them  into  other  channels,  especially  of  Mary- 
land, where  imports  were  less  burdened  than  in  Virginia. 
[See  do.  for  1786.] 

Such  a  tendency  of  separate  regulations  was  indeed  too 
manifest  to  escape  anticipation.  Among  the  projects 
prompted  by  the  want  of  a  federal  authority  over  com- 
merce, was  that  of  a  concert  first  proposed  on  the  part  of 
Maryland  for  a  uniformity  of  regulations  between  the  two 
states,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  was  soon  perceived,  however,  that  the  concur- 
rence of  Pennsylvania  was  as  necessary  to  Maryland  as  of 
Maryland  to  Virginia,  and  the  concurrence  of  Pennsylva- 
nia was  accordingly  invited.'  But  Pennsylvania  could  no 
more  concur  without  New  York  than  Maryland  without 
Pennsylvania,  nor  New  York  without  the  concurrence 
of  Boston,  &c. 

These  projects  were  superseded  for  the  moment  by 
that  of  the  convention  at  Annapolis  in  1786,  and  for- 
ever by  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  and  the 
constitution  which  was  the  fruit  of  it. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Necker's  work  on  the  finance 
of  France,  which  affords  a  signal  illustration  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  collecting,  in  contiguous  communities,  indirect 
taxes,  when  not  the  same  in  all,  by  the  violent  means  re- 
sorted to  against  smuggling  from  one  to  another  of  them. 
Previous  to  the  late  revolutionary  war  in  that  country,  the 
taxes  were  of  very  different  rates  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces; particularly  the  tax  on  salt,  which  was  high  in 
the  interior  provinces  and  low  in  the  maritime;  and 
the  tax  on  tohacco,  which  was  very  high,  in  general, 
whilst  in  some  of  the  provinces  the  use  of  the  article  was 
altogether  free.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  standing 
army  of  patrols  against  smuggling  had  swollen  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty-three  thousand;  the  annual  arrest  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  engaged  in  smuggling,  to  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  fifty;  and  the  number  annually  ar- 
rested on  account  of  salt  and  tobacco  alone,  to  seventeen 
or  eighteen  hundred,  more  than  three  hundred  of  whom 
were  consigned  to  the  terrible  punishment  of  the  gallies. 
May  it  not  be  regarded  as  among  the  providential  bles- 
sings to  these  states,  that  their  geographical  relations, 
multiplied  as  they  will  be  by  artificial  channels  of  inter- 
course, give  such  additional  force  to  the  many  obligations 
to  cherish  that  union  which  alone  secures  their  peace, 
their  safety,  and  their  prosperity?  Apart  from  the  more 
obvious  and  awful  consequences  of  their  entire  separation 
into  independent  sovereignties,  it  is  worthy  ot  special 
consideration,  that,  divided  from  each  other  as  thev  must 
be  by  narrow  waters  and  territorial  lines  merely,  the" facili- 
ty of  surreptitious  introductions  of  contraband  articles, 
would  defeat  every  attempt  at  revenue  in  the  easy 
and  indirect  modes  of  impost  and  excise;  so  that  whilst 
their  expenditures  would  be  necessarily  and  vastly  in- 
creased by  their  new  situation,  they  would,  in  providing  for 
them,  be  limited  to  direct  taxes  on  land  or  other  proper- 
ty, to  arbitrary  assessments  on  invisible  funds,  and  to  the 
odious  tax  on  persons. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  confined  myself,  in  what 
has  been  said,  to  the  constitutionality  and  expediency 
of  the  power  in  congress  to  encourage  domestic  pro- 
ducts by  regulations  of  commerce.  In  the  exercise  of 
the  power,  they  are  responsible  to  their  constituents; 
whose  right  and  duty  it  is,  in  that  as  in  all  other  cases, 


to  bring  their  measures  to  the   test   of  justice  and  of  the 
general  good.     With  great  esteem  and  cordial  regard, 
JAMES  MADISON. 
Jos.  C.  Cabell,  esq. 

LETTER    II. 

Monlpelier,  Oct.  30,  1828. 
Dear  sir — In  my  letter  of  Sept.  18,  I  stated  briefly 
the  grounds  on  which  I  rested  my  opinion,  that  a  power 
to  impose  duties  and  restrictions  on  imports,  with  a  view 
to  encourage  domestic  productions,  was  constitutionally 
lodged  in  congress.  In  the  observations  then  made  was 
involved  the  opinion,  also,  that  the  power  was  properly 
there  lodged.  As  this  last  opinion  necessarily  implies 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  power  may  be  usefully 
exercised  by  congress,  the  only  body  within  our  political 
system  capable  ot  exercising  it  with  effect,  you  may  think 
it  incumbent  on  me  to  point  out  cases  ot  that  descrip- 
tion. 

I  will  premise  that  I  concur  in  the  opinion,  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  individuals  ought  to  be  deemed  the  best 
judges  of  the  best  application  of  their  industry  and  re- 
sources. 

I  am  ready  to  admit,  also,  that  there  is  no  country  in 
which  the  application  may,  with  more  safety,  be  left  to 
the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  individuals,  than  in 
the  United  States. 

Finally,  I  shall  not  deny,  that  in  all  doubtful  cases,  it 
becomes  every  government  to  lean  rather  to  a  confidence 
in  the  judgment  of  individuals,  than  to  interpositions  con- 
trolling the  free  exercise  of  it. 

With  all  these  concessions,  I  think  it  can  be  satisfacto- 
rily shown,  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
now  expressed  by  the  phrase  "let  us  alone,"  forming 
cases  which  call  for  interpositions  of  the  competent  au- 
thority, and  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  generali- 
ty of  the  rule. 

1.  The  theory  of  "let  us  alone"  supposes  that  all  na- 
tions concur  in  a  perfect  freedom  of  commercial  inter- 
course. Were  this  the  case,  they  would,  in  a  commer- 
cial view,  be  but  one  nation,  as  much  as  the  several  dis- 
tricts composing  a  particular  nation;  and  the  theory  would 
be  as  applicable  to  the  former  as  to  the  latter.  But  this 
golden  age  of  free  trade  has  not  yet  arrived;  nor  is  there 
a  single  nation  that  has  set  the  example.  No  nation  can, 
indeed,  safely  do  so,  until  a  reciprocity,  at  least,  be  en- 
sured to  it.  Take  for  proof,  the  familiar  case  of  the  na- 
vigation employed  on  a  foreign  commerce.  If  a  nation,  ad- 
hering to  the  rule  of  never  interposing  a  countervailing 
protection  of  its  vessels,  admits  foreign  vessels  into  its 
ports  free  of  duty,  whilst  its  own  vessels  are  subject  to  a 
duty,  in  foreign  ports,  the  ruinous  effect  is  so  obvious, 
that  the  warmest  advocate  for  the  theory  in  question  must 
shrink  from  a  universal  application  of  it. 

A  nation  leaving  its  foreign  trade,  in  all  cases,  to  regu- 
late itself,  might  soon  find  it  regulated  by  other  nations 
into  a  subserviency  to  a  foreign  interest.  In  the  interval 
between  the  peace  of  1783  and  the  establishment  of  the 
present  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  want  of  a 
general  authority  to  regulate  trade,  is  known  to  have  had 
this  consequence.  And  have  not  the  pretensions  and 
policy  latterly  exhibited  by  Great  Britain,  given  warning 
of  a  like  result,  from  a  renunciation  of  all  countervailing 
regulations  on  the  part  of  the  United  States?  Were  she 
permitted,  by  conferring  on  certain  portions  of  her  do» 
main  the  name  of  colonies,  to  open  from  these  a  trade  for 
herself,  to  foreign  countries,  and  to  exclude,  at  the  same 
time,  a  reciprocal  trade  to  such  colonies,  by  foreign 
countries,  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  monopoly  need  not 
be  traced.  Its  character  will  be  placed  in  a  just  relief, 
by  supposing  that  one  of  the  colonial  islands,  instead  of 
its  present  distance,  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
Great  Britain;  or  that  one  of  the  islands  in  that  vicinity 
should  receive  the  name  and  be  regarded  In  the  light  «f  a 
colony,  with  the  peculiar  privileges  claimed  for  colonies. 
Is  it  not  manifest,  that,  in  this  case,  the  favored  island 
might  be  made  the  sole  medium  of  the  commercial  in- 
tei-course  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  parent  country 
thence  enjoy  every  essential  advantage,  as  to  the  terms  of 
it  which  would  flow  from  an  unreclprocal  trade  from  her 
other  ports,  with  other  nations? 

Fortunately,  the  British  claims,  however  speciously 
colored  or  adroitly  managed,  were  repelled  at  the  coift« 
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mencement  of  our  commercial  career  as  an  independent 
people,  and  at  successive  epochs  under  the  existing  con- 
stitution, both  in  legislative  discussions  and  in  diplomatic 
negotiations.  The  claims  were  repelled  on  the  solid 
ground  that  the  colonial  trade,  as  a  rightful  monopoly, 
was  limited  to  the  intercourse  between  the  parent  coun- 
try and  its  colonies,  and  between  one  colony  and  another; 
the  whole  being,  strictly,  in  the  nature  of  a  coasting  trade 
from  one  to  another  port  of  the  same  nation;  a  trade  with 
which  no  other  nation  has  aright  to  interfere.  It  follows, 
of  necessity,  that  the  parent  country,  whenever  it  opens  a 
colonial  port  for  a  direct  trade  to  a  foreign  country,  de- 
parts, itself,  from  the  principle  of  colonial  monopoly, 
and  entitles  the  foreign  country  to  the  same  reciprocity  in 
every  respect,  as  in  its  intercourse  with  any  other  ports  of 
tlie  nation. 

This  is  common  sense  and  common  right.  It  is  still 
more,  if  more  could  be  required.  It  is  in  conformity 
with  the  established  usage  of  all  nations,  other  than  Great 
Britain,  which  have  colonies.  Some  of  those  nations  are 
known  to  adhere  to  the  monopoly  of  their  colonial  trade, 
with  all  the  rigor  and  constancy  which  circumstances 
permit.  But  it  is  also  known,  that,  whenever,  and  from 
whatever  cause,  it  has  been  found  necessary  or  expedient 
to  open  their  colonial  ports  to  a  foreign  trade,  the  rule 
of  reciprocity  in  favor  of  the  foreign  party  was  not  refus- 
ed, nor,  as  is  believed,  a  right  to  refuse  it  pretended. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  reciprocity  was  dictated  by  a 
deficiency  of  the  commercial  marine.  France,  at  least, 
could  not  be,  in  every  instance,  governed  by  that  consi- 
deration—'and  Holland  still  less:  to  say  nothing  of  the 
navigating  states  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  which  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  enforced  a  colonial  monopoly.  The  re- 
mark is,  indeed,  obvious,  that  the  shipping  liberated 
from  the  usual  conveyance  of  supplies  from  the  parent 
country  to  the  colonies  might  be  employed  in  the  new 
channels  opened  for  them,  in  supplies  from  abroad. 

Reciprocity,  or  an  equivalent  for  it,  is  the  only  rule  of 
intercourse  among  independent  communities;  and  no  na- 
tion ought  to  admit  a  doctrine,  or  adopt  an  invariable 
policv,  which  would  preclude  the  counteracting  measures 
necessaiy  to  enforce  the  rule. 

2.  The  theory  supposes,  moreover,  a  perpetual  peace; 
a  supposition,  it  is  to  he  feared,  not  less  chimerical  than 
a  universal  freedom  of  commerce. 

The  effect  of  war  among  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing nations  of  the  world,  in  raising  the  wages  of  labor, 
urn]  the  cost  of  its  products;  with  a  like  effect  on  the 
«eharges  of  freight  and  insurance,  need  neither  proof  nor 
explanation.  In  order  to  determine,  therefore,  a  ques- 
tion of  economy,  between  depending  on  foreign  supplies, 
and  encouraging  domestic  substitutes.,  it  is  necessary  to 
compare  the  probable  periods  of  war  with  the  probable 
periods  of  peace;  and  the  cost  of  the  domestic  encourage- 
ment in  times  of  peace,  with  the  cost  added  to  foreign  ar- 
ticles in  times  of  war. 

During  the  last  century,  the  periods  of  war  and  peace 
have  been  nearly  equal.  The  effect  of  a  state  of  war  in 
raising  the  price  of  imported  articles,  cannot  be  estimat- 
ed with  exactness.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  in- 
creased price  of  particular  articles  may  make  it  cheaper 
to  manufacture  them  at  home. 

Taking,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  an  equality  m  the 
two  periods,  and  the  cost  of  an  imported  yard  of  cloth  in 
time  of  war  to  be  nine  and  a  half  dollars,  and  in  time  of 
peace  to  be  seven  dollars,  whilst  the  same  could  at  all 
<iraas  be  manufactured  at  home  for  eight  dollars,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  tariff  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  on  the  im- 
ported vard  would  protect  the  home  manufacture  in  time 
of  peace,  and  avoid  a  tax  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  impos- 
ed bv  a  state  of  war.  , 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  manufactories  which  could 
not  support  themselves  against  foreign  competition  in 
pu-ods  of  peace,  would  spring  up  of  themselves  at  the 
recurrence  of  war  prices.  It  mus.  be  obvious  to  every 
one,  that,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  great  and  sudden 
chants  of  employment,  no  prudent  capitalist  would  en- 
eaee  in  expensive  establishments  of  any  sort,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war  of  uncertain  duration  with  a  certain- 
ty <tf  bavin"  them  crushed  by  the  return  of  peace. 

The  strictest  economy  therefore  suggests,  as  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule,  an  estimate,  in  every  given  case,  of 
war  and  pea-ae  periods  and  prices,  with  i nferenees  there- 
from, of  the  amount  of  a  tariff  which  might  be  afforded 


during  peace,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tax  resulting  from 
war.  And  it  will  occur  at  once,  that  the  inferences 
will  be  strengthened  by  adding,  to  the  supposition  of  wars 
wholly  foreign,  that  of  wars  in  which  our  own  country 
might  be  a  party. 

3.  It  is  an  opinion  in  which  all  must  agree,  that  no  na- 
tion ought  to  be  unnecessarily  dependent  on  others  for 
the  munitions  of  public  defence,  or  for  the.  materials  es- 
sential to  a  naval  force,  where  the  nation  has  a  mari- 
time frontier  or  a  foreign  commerce  to  protect.  To 
this  class  of  exceptions  to  the  theory  may  be  added  the 
instruments  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  mechanic  arts 
which  supply  the  other  primary  wants  of  the  community. 
The  time  has  been  when  many  of  these  were  derived 
from  a  foreign  source,  and  some  of  them  might  relapse 
into  that  dependence,  were  the  encouragement  to  the  fa- 
brication of  them  at  home  withdrawn.  But,  as  all  fo- 
reign sources  must  be  liable  to  interruptions  too  incon- 
venient to  be  hazarded,  a  provident  policy  would  favor  an 
internal  and  independent  source,  as  a  reasonable  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  consulting  cheapness  alone. 

4.  There  arc  cases  where  a  nation  may  be  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  prerequisites  for  a  particular  branch  of 
manufactures,  that  this,  if  once  brought  into  existence, 
would  support  itself;  and  yet,  unless  aided  in  its  nascent 
stale,  by  public  encouragement  and  a  confidence  in  pub- 
lic protection,  might  remain,  if  not  altogether,  for  a  long 
time  unattempted,  or  attempted  without  success.  Is  not 
our  cotton  manufacture  a  fair  example?  However  favor- 
ed by  an  advantageous  command  of  the  raw  material, 
and  a  machinery  which  dispenses  in  so  extraordinary  a 
proportion  with  manual  labor,  it  is  quite  probable,  that 
without  the  impulse  given  by  a  war  cutting  off  foreign 
supplies,  and  the  patronage  of  an  early  tariff,  it  might  not 
even  yet  have  established  itself;  and  pretty  certain,  that 
it  would  be  far  short  of  the  prosperous  condition  which 
enables  it  to  face,  in  foreign  markets,  the  fabrics  of  a  na- 
tion that  defies  all  other  competitors.  The  number  must 
be  small,  that  would  now  pronounce  this  manufacturing 
boon  not  to  have  been  cheaply  purchased  by  the  tariff 
which  nursed  it  into  its  present  maturity. 

5.  Should  it  happen,  as  has  been  suspected,  to  bean 
object,  though  not  of  a  foreign  government  itself,  of  its 
great  manufacturing  capitalists,  to  stranglo  in  the  cradle 
the  infant  manufactures  of  an  extensive  customer,  or  an 
anticipated  rival,  it  would  surely,  in  such  a  case,  be  in- 
cumbent on  the  suffering  party,  so  far  to  make  an  excep- 
tion to  the  "let  us  alone"  policy,  as  to  parry  the  evil  by 
opposite  regulations  of  its  foreign  commerce. 

6.  It  is  a  common  objection  to  the  publia  encourage- 
ment of  particular  branches  of  industry,  that  it  calls  off 
laborers  from  other  branches  found  to  be  more  profita- 
ble; and  the  objection  is  in  general  a  weighty  one.  But 
it  loses  that  character  in  proportion  to  the  effect  of  the 
encouragement  in  attracting  skilful  laborers  from  abroad. 
Something  of  this  sort  has  already  taken  place  among  our- 
selves, and  much  more  of  it  is  in  pi*ospect;  and  as  far  as 
it  has  taken  or  may  take  place,  it  forms  an  exception  to 
the  general  policy  in  question. 

The  history  of  manufactures  in  Great  Britain,  the 
greatest  manufacturing  nation  in  the  world,  informs  us 
that  the  woollen  branch,  till  of  late  her  greatest  branch, 
owed  both  its  original  and  subsequent  growths  to  per- 
secuted exiles  from  the  Netherlands;  and  that  her  silk 
manufactures,  now  a  flourishing  and  favorite  branch, 
were  not  less  indebted  to  emigrants  flying  from  the  per- 
secuting edicts  of  France. 

[Anderson's  History  of  Commerce. 

It  appears,  indeed,  from  the  general  history  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  that  the  prompt  and  successful  intro- 
duction of  it  into  new  situations,  has  been  the  result  of 
emigrations  from  countries  in  which  manufactures  had 
gradually  grown  up  to  a  prosperous  state,  as  into  Italy  on 
the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire,  from  Italy  into  Spain  and 
Flanders,  on  the  loss  of  libertv  in  Florence  and  other  ci- 
ties; and  from  Flanders  and  France,  into  England  as 
above  noticed.  [Franklin's  Canada  pamphlet. 

In  the  selection  of  cases  here  made,  as  exceptions  to 
the  "let  alone"  theory,  none  have  been  includud  which 
were  deemed  controvertible.  And  if  I  have  viewed  them, 
or  a  part  of  them  only,  in  their  true  light,  they  show,  what 
was  to  be  shown,  that  the  power  granted  to  congress  to 
encourage  domestic  products  by  regulations  of  foreign 
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trade,  was  properly  granted,  inasmuch  as  the  power  is, 
in  effect,  confined  to  that  body,  and  may,  when  exercised 
with  a  sound  legislative  discretion,  provide  the  belter 
for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  With  great 
esteem  and  regard,  JAMES  MADISON. 

Jos.    C.   Cabell,  esq. 


LETTERS  FROM  MR.  JEFFERSON. 

The  following  letters  from  Mr.  Jkffkrson  to  Mr.  Lei- 
per,  in  1809,  and  Mr.  Austin,  in  1815,  are  published  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  a  ready  reference  to  his  opinions 
on  the  particular  point  against  which  "nullification,  as  a 
rightful  remedy,"  was  lately  designed  to  act.  On  other 
occasions,  he  went  even  so  far  as  to  recommend  "pro- 
hibitions" that  domestic  manufactures  might  be  built  up 
and  sustained.  And  it  may  be  added,  that,  in  his  able  re- 
port on  the  fisheries,  [Feb.  1,  1791]  which  may  be  found 
in  the  Rkgister,  vol.  VI.  page  283,  the  protective  sys- 
tem was  as  clearly  acknowledged  by  Thomas  Jkffkhson, 
as  it  ever  since  has  been  by  HenrtClay:  and  in  hisreport 
on  "commercial  restrictions,"  of  23d  February,  1793, 
Mr.  Jf.ffkrson  said — 

"Where  a  nation  imposes  high  duties  on  our  produc- 
tions, or  prohibits  them  altogether,  it  may  be  proper  for 
us  to  do  the  same  by  theirs,  first  burdening  or  excluding 
those  productions  which  they  bring  here  in  competition 
with  our  own  of  the  same  kind,  imposing  on  those  du- 
ties lighter  at  first,  but  heavier  and  heavier  afterwards, 
as  other  channels  of  supply  open. 

"When  a  nation  refuses  to  receive  in  our  vessels  any 
production  but  our  own,  we  may  refuse  to  receive  in 
theirs  any  but  their  productions. 

"Where  a  nation  refuses  to  our  vessels  the  carriage 
even  of  our  own  productions  to  certain  countries  under 
their  domination,  we  might  refuse  to  theirs  of  every 
description  the  carriage  of  the  same  productions  to  the 
same  countries." 

Here  the  full  power  given  by  the  constitution  to 
♦'regulate  commerce"  is  assumed— but  in  years  after,  this 
power  was  exerted  in  extremis,  by  president  Jefferson, 
and  the  power  to  "regulate  trade,"  was,  by  non-inter- 
course, non-importation  and  embargo  laws,  made  out  to  be 
a  power  to  prohibit  trade  with  particular  nations,  or 
with  all  the  world — forbidding  even  the  export  of  domes- 
tic productions!  Editor. 

Washington,  April  27,  1830. 
To  the  editor  of  the  Upland  Union: 

As  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  my  father  has  par- 
tially been  made  public,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal, in  my  possession.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  give  it  an 
insertion  in  your  paper. 

In  haste,  I  am  very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, GEORGE  G.  LEIPER. 

Washington,  Jan.  21,  1809. 
Dear  sir:  Your  letter  of  the  15th,  was  duly  received; 
•nd  before  that,  Towers'  book,  which  you  had  been  so  kind 
as  to  lend  me,  had  come  to  hand,  for  which  I  pray  you 
to  receive  my  thanks.  You  judge  rightly  that  here,  I 
have  no  time  to  read.  A  cursory  view  of  the  book,  shows 
me  that  the  author  is  a  man  of  much  learning  in  his  line. 
1  have  heard  of  some  other  late  writer  (the  name  I  for- 
got), who  has  undertaken  to  prove  contrary  events  from 
the  same  sources;  and  particularly,  that  England  is  not 
to  be  put  down;  and  that  this  is  the  favorite  author  in 
that  country.  As  to  myself,  my  religious  reading  has 
been  long  confined  to  the  moral  branch  of  religion,  which 
is  the  same  in  all  religions;  while  in  that  branch  which 
consists  of  dogmas,  all  differ,  all  have  a  different  sect — 
the  former  instructs  us  how  to  live  well  and  worthily  in 
society;  the  latter  are  made  to  interest  our  minds  in 
the  support  of  the  teachers  who  inculcate  them;  hence 
for  one  sermon  on  a  moral  subject,  you  hear  ten  on  the 
dogmas  of  the  sect.  However,  religion  is  not  the  sub- 
ject for  you  and  me;  neither  of  us  know  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  other;  that  is  a  matter  between  our  ma- 
ker and  ourselves;  we  understand  one  another  better  in 
politics,  to  which,  therefore,  I  will  proceed.  The  house 
of  representatives  passed,  last  night,  a  bill  for  a  meeting 
of  congress  on  the  22d  of  May;  this  substantially  decides 
the  course  they  mean  to  pursue,  that  is  to  let  the  embar- 
go continue  till  then,  when  it  will  cease,  and  letters  of 


marque  and  reprisal  be  issued  against  such  nations  as 
shall  not  then  have  repealed  their  obnoxious  edicts;  the 
great  majority  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  on 
this,  while  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  on 
the  details  of  reparation,  to  wit,  naval  force,  volunteers, 
army,  non-intercourse,  &e.  I  write  freely  to  you,  be- 
cause I  know  that  in  stating  facts,  you  will  not  cpuote 
names.  You  know  that  every  syllable  uttered  in  my 
name,  becomes  a  text  for  the  federalists  to  torment  the 
public  mind  on,  by  their  paraphrases  and  perversions. 
I  have  lately  inculcated  the  encouragement  of  manufac- 
tures, to  the  extent  of  our  own  consumption,  at  least  in 
all  articles  of  which  we  raise  the  raw  material.  On 
tliis  the  federal  papers  and  meetings  have  sounded  the 
alarm  of  Chinese  policy,  destruction  of  commerce,  ccc. 
that  is  to  say,  the  iron  which  we  make  must  not  be 
wrought  here  into  ploughs,  axes,  hoes,  &c.  in  order  that 
the  ship  owner  may  have  the  profit  of  carrying  it  to  Eu- 
rope and  bringing;  it  back  in  a  manufactured  form;  as  if 
after  manufacturing  our  own  raw  materials  for  our  own 
use,  there  would  not  be  a  surplus  produce  sufficient  to  em- 
ploy a  due  proportion  of  navigation  in  carrying  it  to  mar- 
ket, and  exchanging  it  for  those  articles  of  which  we 
have  not  the  raw  material;  yet  this  absurd  hue  and  cry 
has  contributed  much  to  federalise  New  England;  their 
doctrine  goes  to  the  sacrificing  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures to  commerce;  to  the  calling  all  our  people  from 
the  enterior  country  to  a  sea-shore  to  turn  merchants;  and 
to  convert  this  great  agricultural  country  into  a  city  of 
Amsterdam.  But  I  trust  the  good  sense  of  our  country 
will  see,  that  its  greatest  prosperity  depends  on  a  due 
balance  between  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce; and  not  in  this  protuberant  navigation,  which  has 
kept  us  in  hot  water  from  the  commencement  of  our 
government,  and  is  now  engaging  us  in  a  war.  That  this 
may  be  avoided,  if  it  can  be  done,  without  a  surrender  of 
rights,  is  my  sincere  prayer. 

Accept  the  assurances  of  my  constant  esteem  and  res- 
pect. (Signed)  TH:  JEFFERSON. 

M :  Leipcr.  — 

Letter  from  Benjamin  Austin,  esq.  to  the  hon.  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Huston,  December  9,  1815. 

Sir:  Since  the  return  of  gen.  ,  from  his  visit 

to  Monticello,  I  am  highly  gratified  in  hearing  that  you 
enjoy  your  health,  and  that  you  are  so  happily  situated  in 
your  domestic  retirement. 

During  the  convulsions  in  Europe,  and  the  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  our  country,  a  person  of  your 
accurate  observation  must  have  experienced  the  most 
anxious  solicitude,  for  the  result  of  these  important  con- 
troversies. As  to  France,  we  are  all  disappointed  in  the 
termination  of  a  revolution  which  promised  a  relief  from 
the  tyranny  of  establishments,  which  have  been  inconsi- 
derately advocated  in  the  federal  papers  as  "legitimate." 
But  the  "ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate,"  and  we 
are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  how- 
ever contrary  to  what  we  may  think,  are  productive  to 
the  general  happiness  of  mankind.  As  France  has  fallen 
by  an  alliance  of  foreign  despots,  America  must  expect 
to  rise  by  a  union  of  freemen,  acting  in  their  constitution- 
al capacity' '.  The  destiny  of  France  should  be  a  lesson  of 
admonition  to  the  United  States. 

It  must  afford  you  the  highest  consolation  to  find,  that 
the  honor  and  glory  of  our  republic  have  been  promot- 
ed by  the  very  meaus  which"  our  enemies  had  predicted 
would  be  ruinous  and  destructive.  Nothing  but  the  in- 
terposition of  Providence  could  have  produced  so  much 
good,  from  what  was  considered  by  some  as  productive 
of  so  much  evil.  The  United  States  were  forced  into  a 
controversy  in  defence  of  their  marine  rights,  which  if 
they  had  failed  in  vindicating  would  have  checked,  if  not 
terminated  their  future  prospects  as  an  independent  na- 
ion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  the  prospect  was 
gloomy  and  perilous.  Repeated  disasters  appalled  the 
timid  in  the  prosecution,  while  the  disaffected  were  daily 
attempting  to  counteract  our  national  efforts,  by  syste- 
matic combination,  and  illegitimate  conventions — Amidst 
these  complicated  difficulties,  we  nave  succeeded  in  our 
appeal  to  heaven,"  and  every  real  American  must  feel 
a  pride  in  contemplating,  that  the  energies  of  an  admini- 
stration, beset  with  such  a  phalanx  of  opposition,  have 
triumphed,  not  only  over  a  foreign  enemy,  but  have 
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baffled  the  wily  projects  of  a  more  dangerous  body  of  in- 
ternal foes.  I  would  not  wish  to  be  censorious,  but  the 
fact  is  too  evident  to  be  denied.  Not  that  we  consider 
every  nominal  federalist  was  thus  inimical,  but  the  artful 
proceedings  of  certain  leaders  urged  many  honest  men  to 
adopt  those  resolutions  which  have  produced  numberless 
serious  evils. — We  can  easily  distinguish  between  the 
enticers  and  the  enticed. 

As  the  present  state  of  our  country  demands  some  ex- 
traordinary efforts  in  congress  to  bring  forward  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  interest*  ot  the  United  Slates, 
I  am  induced  to  mention  a  plea  often  used  by  the  friends 
of  England,  that  the -workshops  of  Europe  are  recommend- 
ed by  you,  as  the  most  proper  to  furnish  articles  of  manu- 
facture to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  by  which 
they  infer  that  it  is  your  opinion,  the  manufactures  of 
this  country  are  not  proper  objects  for  congressional  pur- 
suits. They  frequently  enlarge  on  this  idea  as  corres- 
ponding with  your  sentiments,  and  endeavor  to  weaken 
our  exertions  in  this  particular,  by  quoting  you  as  the 
advocate  of  foreign  manufactures,  to  the  exclusion  of 
domestic.  Not  that  these  persons  have  any  friendly  mo- 
tive towards  you,  but  they  think  it  will  answer  their  pur- 
poses, if  such  sentiments  can  be  promulgated  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  respect  to  your  opinion.  I  am  sensible  that 
many  of  these  persons  mean  to  misrepresent  your  real 
intentions,  being  convinced  that  the  latitude  they  take 
with  your  remarks  on  manufactures,  is  far  beyond  what 
you  contemplated  at  the  period  they  were  written.  The 
purity  of  your  mind  could  not  lead  you  to  anticipate  the 
peifidy  of  foreign  nations,  which  has  since  taken  place— 
If  you  had,  it  is  impossible  that  you  would  have  discou- 
raged the  manufactures  of  a  nation,  whose  fields  have 
since  been  abundantly  covered  with  merino  sheep,  flax 
and  cotton,  or  depended  on  looms  at  6,000  miles  distance, 
to  furnish  the  citizens  with  clothing,  when  their  internal 
resources  were  adequate  to  produce  such  necessaries  by 
their  domestic  industry.  You  will  pardon  my  remarks, 
and  excuse  my  freedom  in  writing  to  you  on  this  subject. 
But  it  would  be  an  essential  service  at  this  crisis,  when 
the  subject  of  manufactures  will  come  so  powerfully  be- 
fore congress,  by  petitions  from  various  establishments, 
if  you  would  condescend  to  express  more  minutely,  your 
idea  of  the  "work-shops  of  Europe,''''  in  the  supply  of 
such  articles  as  can  be  manufactured  among  ourselves. 
An  explanation  from  you  on  this  subject  would  greatly 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  those  manafactures, 
which  have  risen  during  the  late  war  to  a  respectable 
state  of  maturity  and  improvement.  Domestic  manu- 
factures is  the  object  contemplated;  instead  of  establish- 
ments under  the  sole  control  of  capitalists,  our  children 
may  be  educated  under  the  inspection  of  their  parents 
while  the  habits  of  industry  may  be  duly  inculcated. 

If  the  general  idea  should  prevail  that  you  prefer  fo- 
reign xvork-shops  to  domestic,  the  high  character  you  sus- 
tain among  the  friends  of  our  country,  may  lead  them  to 
a  discouragement  of  that  enterprise  which  is  viewed  by 
many  as  an  essential  object  of  our  national  independence. 
I  should  not  have  taken  the  freedom  of  suggesting  my 
ideas,  but  being  convinced  of  your  patriotism,  and  devo- 
tedness  to  the  good  of  your  country,  have  urged  me  to 
make  the  foregoing  observations;  your  candor  will  ex- 
cuse me  if  they  are  wrong. 

I  shall  be  happy  in  receiving  an  answer  to  this  letter, 
for  in  the  present  state  of  political  controversy  and  in- 
trigue, the  real  republicans  must  rely  on  our  "long-tried 
patriots,"  (among  whom  you  stand  pre-eminently)  to 
guide  and  direct  in  the  future  pursuits  of  the  govern- 
ment.— Though  retired  from  public  life,  yet  your  private 
counsel  is  essential,  and  we  must  solicit  your  aid  to  help 
the  administration  to  substantiate  by  wise  measures  in 
in  peace,  what  we  have  obtained  in  war.  The  patriot  is 
always  called  on  duty,  while  the  exigencies  of  his  coun- 
try need  his  advice,  and  his  exertions  are  required  to 
carry  his  principles  into  operation.  We  are  limited  but 
to  a  few  years,  to  discharge  our  trust  as  citizens,  and  we 
must  become  more  active  as  the  period  shortens.  The 
real  patriot  never  sacrificed  principles  to  policy — Wash- 
ington, Adams,  Hancock,  Madison  and  yourself,  rose  su- 
perior to  such  a  degradation.  The  old  patriots,  if  not 
employed  in  conducting  the  ship,  yet  they  are  viewed  as 
BEACONS,  by  which  helmsmen  may  steer  to  the  haven 
of  safety. 


I  remain,  sir,  with  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect, 
and  cordial  wishes  for  your  happiness,  your  undeviating 
friend,  BENJAMIN  AUSTIN. 

Hon.   Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Jefferson,s  answer. 

JMonti cello,  Jan.  9,  1816. 
Dkar  sir:  I  acknowledge  with  pleasure  your  letter  of 
the  9th  Dec.  last. 

Your  opinions  on  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in 
France  are  entirely  just,  so  far  as  these  events  are  yet 
developed.  But  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  that  they 
have  not  reached  their  ultimate  termination.  There  is 
still  an  awful  void  between  the  present,  and  what  is  lobe, 
the  last  chapter  of  that  history;  and  I  fear  it  is  to  be  filled 
with  abominations  as  frightful,  as  those  which  have  al- 
ready disgraced  it.  That  nation  is  too  high  minded,  has 
too  much  innate  force,  intelligence  and  elasticity,  to  re- 
main quiet  under  its  present  compression.  Sampson  will 
arise  in  his  strength,  and  probably  will  ere  long  burst 
asunder  the  cords  and  the  webs  of  the  Philistines.  But 
what  are  to  be  the  scenes  of  havoc  and  horror,  and  how 
widely  they  may  spread  between  the  brethren  of  one 
family,  our  ignorance  of  the  interior  feuds  and  antipa- 
thies of  the  country,  places  beyond  our  ken.  Whatever 
may  be  the  convulsions,  we  cannot  but  indulge  the  pleas- 
ing hope  they  will  end  in  the  permanent  establishment  of 
a  representative  government;  a  government  in  which  the 
will  of  the  people  will  be  an  effective  ingredient.  This 
important  element  has  taken  root  in  the  European  mind, 
and  will  have  its  growth.  Their  rulers  sensible  of  this, 
are  already  offering  this  modification  of  their  govern- 
ments, under  the  plausible  pretence,  that  it  is  a  volunta- 
ry concession  on  their  part. — Had  Bonaparte  used  his  le- 
gitimate power  honestly  for  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  a  free  government,  France  would  now  have  been 
in  prosperity  and  rest,  and  her  example  operating  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind;  every  nation  in  Europe  would 
eventually  have  founded  a  government  over  which  the 
will  of  the  people  would  have  had  a  powerful  control. 
His  improper  conduct,  however,  has  checked  the  salutary 
progress  of  principle;  but  the  object  is  fixed  in  the  eye  of 
nations,  and  they  will  press  to  its  accomplishment,  and  to 
the  general  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  man.  What 
a  germ  have  the  freemen  of  the  United  States,  and  how 
faithfully  should  they  cherish  the  parent  tree  at  home. 
Chagrin  and  mortification  are  the  punishments  our  ene- 
mies receive. 

You  tell  me  I  am  quoted  by  those  who  wish  to  continue 
on;  d  pendence  on  England  for  manufactures.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  might  have  been  so  quoted  with  more 
candor.  But  within  the  thirty'  years  which  have  since 
elapsed,  how  are  circumstances  changed?  We  were  then 
in  peace — our  independent  place  among  nations  was  ac- 
knowledged. A  commerce  which  offered  the  raw  mate- 
rials in  exchange  for  the  same  material,  after  receiving 
the  last  touch  of  industry,  was  worthy  the  attention  of  all 
nations.  It  was  expected,  that  those  especially  to  whom 
manufacturing  industry  was  important,  would  cherish  the 
friendship  of  such  customers  by  every  favor,  and  particu- 
larly cultivate  their  peace  by  every  act  of  justice  and 
friendship.  Under  this  prospect  the  question  seemed  le- 
gitimate, whether  with  such  an  immensity  of  unimproved 
land,  courting  the  hand  of  husbandry,  the  industry  of 
agriculture,  or  that  of  manufactures,  would  add  most  to 
the  national  wealth?  And  the  doubt  on  the  utility  of 
American  manufactures  was  entertained  on  this  conside- 
ration chiefly,  that  to  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  a  vast 
addition  is  made  by  the  spontaneous  energies  of  the  earth 
on  which  it  is  employed.  For  one  grain  of  wheat  com- 
mitted to  the  earth,  she  renders  20,  30,  and  even  50  fold — 
whereas  the  labor  of  the  manufacturer  falls  in  most  in- 
stances vastly  below  this  profit.  Pounds  of  flax  in  his 
hands,  yield  but  pennyweights  of  lace.  This  exchange 
too,  laborious  as  it  might  seem,  what  a  field  did  it  pro- 
mise for  the  occupation  of  the  ocean — w  hat  a  nursery  for 
that  class  of  citizens  who  were  to  exercise  and  maintain 
our  equal  rights  on  that  element? — This  was  the  state  of 
tilings  in  1785,  when  the  Notes  on  Virginia  were  first  pub- 
lished; when  the  ocean  being  open  to  all  nations,  and 
their  common  rights  on  it  acknowledged  and  exercised 
under  regulations  sanctioned  by  the  assent  and  usage  of 
all,  it  was  thought  that  the  doubt  might  claim  some  coo- 
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sideration.    But  who  in  1785,  could  forsee  the  rapid  de- 
pravity which  was  to  render  the  close  of  that  century  a 
disgrace  to  the  history  of  civilized  society!*    Who  could 
have  imagined  that  the  two  most  distinguished   in  the 
rank  of  nations,  for  science  and   civilization,  would  have 
suddenly  descended  from  that  honorable  eminence,  and 
setting  at  defiance  all  those  laws  established  by  the  Author 
of  Nature  between  nation  and  nation,  as  between  man 
and  man,  would  cover  earth  and  sea  with  robberies  and 
piracies,  merely  because  strong  enough  to  do  it  with  tem- 
porary impunity,  and  that,  under  this  disbandment  of  na- 
tions from  social  order,  we  should  have  been  despoiled 
of  a  thousand  ships,  and  have  thousands  of  our  citizens 
reduced  to  Algerine   slavery?    And  all  this   has  taken 
place.     The  British  interdicted  to  our  vessels  all  harbors 
of  the  globe;  without  having  first  proceeded  to  some  one 
of  hers,  there  paid  a  tribute  proportioned  to  the  cargo, 
and  obtained  a  license  to  proceed  to  the  port  of  destina- 
tion.    The  French  declared  them  to  be  lawful  prize  if 
they  had  touched  at  the  port,  or  been  visited  by  a  ship  of 
the  enemy's  nation.    Thus  were  we  completely  excluded 
from  the  "ocean.     Compare  this  state  of  things  with  that 
ef  '85,  and  say   whether  an  opinion  founded  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  day  can  be  fairly  applied  to  those  of 
the  present.    We  have  experienced  what  we  did  not  then 
believe,    that   there   exists  both   profligacy   and   power  I 
enough  to  exclude  us  from  the  field  of  interchange  with 
other  nations;  that  to  be  independent  fir  the  comforts  of 
life  we  must  fabricate  them  ourselves.    We  must  now  place 
the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist.     The 
former  question  is  suppressed,   or  rather  assumes  a  new 
form.     The  grand  inquiry  now  is,  shall  we  make  our  own 
comforts,  or  go  without  them  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion?   tie,  therefore,  who  is  now  against  domestic  manu- 
factures, must  be  for  reducing  us  either  to  a  dependence 
on  that  nation,   or  be  clothed  in  skins,  and  to  live  like 
■wild  beasts  in  dens  and  caverns.     I  am  proud  to  say,  I 
am  not  one  of  THESE.     Experience  has  taught  me  that 
manufac  tures   are   now   as  necessary   to  our   indepen- 
dence as  to  our  comfort — and  if  those  who  quote  me  as 
as  of  a  different  opinion,   will  keep  pace  with  me  in  pur- 
chasing nothing  foreign,  where  an  equivalent  of  domestic 
fabric  can  be  obtained,  without  regard  to   dfference  of 
price,  it  will  not  be  our  fault  if  we  do  not  have  a  supply 
at  home  equal  to  our  demand,  and  wrest  that  weapon  of 
distress  from  the  hand  which  has  so  long  wantonly  wield- 
ed it!    If  it  shall  be  proposed  to  go  beyond  our  own  sup- 
ply, the  question  of  '85  will  then  recur,  viz:   Will  our 
surfjlus  labor  be  then  more  beneficially  employed  in  the 
culture  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  fabrications  of  art'    We 
have  time  yet  for  consideration,  before  that  question  will 
press  upon  us;  and  the  maxim  to  he  applied  will  depend 
on  the  circumstances  which  shall  then  exist.     For  in  so 
complicated  a  science  as  political  economy,  no  one  axiom 
can  be  laid  down  as  wise  and  expedient  for  all  times  and 
circumstances. — Inattention  to  this  is  what  has  called  for 
this  explanation  to  answer  the  cavils  of  the  uncandid,  who 
use  my  former  opinion  only  as  a  stalking-horse  to  keep 
us  in  eternal  vassalage  to  a  foreign  and  unfriendly  nation. 
I  salute  you  with  assurance  of  great  respect  and  esteem 
TH:  JEFFERSON. 


wise  and  liberal  government,  will,  I  flatter  myself,  sooner 
or  later,  convince  my  countrymen,  that  I  could  have  no 
sinister  views  in  delivering,  with  so  little  reserve,  the 
opinions  contained  in  this  address. 

There  are  four  things  which  I  humbly  conceive  are  es- 
sential to  the  well-being,  I  may  even  venture  to  say,  to 
the  existence  of  the  United  States  as  an  independent 
power. 

1st.  An  indissoluble  union  of  the  states  under  one  fe- 
deral head. 

2dly.  A  sacred  regard  to  public  justice. 


3dly. 
And, 


The  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establishment.— 


Benjamin  Austin,  esq. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


Extract  of  a  circular  from  gen.    George  Waslungton 
commanding  the  American  armies,  to  the  governors  of 
the  several  states,  dated 

Head  quarters,  JYewburgh,  June  18,  1783. 
"With  this  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  present 
crisis,  silence  in  me  would  be  a  crime;  I  will  therefore 
speak  to  your  excellency  the  language  of  freedom  and 
sincerity,  without  disguise.  I  am  aware,  however,  those 
Avho  differ  from  me  in  political  sentiments  may  perhaps 
remark,  I  am  stepping  out  of  the  proper  line  of  my  duty; 
and  they  may  possibly  ascribe  to  arrogance  or  ostenta- 
tion, what  I  know  is  alone  the  result  of  the  purest  inten- 
tion; but  the  rectitude  of  my  own  heart,  which  disdains 
such  unworthy  motives;  the  part  1  have  hitherto  acted  in 
life,  the  determination  I  have  formed  of  not  taking  any 
share  in  publie  business  hereafter;  the  ardent  desire  I 
feel  and  shall  continue  to  manifest,  of  quietly  enjoying  in 
private  life,  after  all  the   toils  of  war,  the  benefits  of  a 


4lhly.  The  prevalence  of  that  pacific  and  friendly  dis- 
position among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which 
will  induce  them  to  forget  their  local  prejudices  and  po- 
litics, to  make  those  mutual  concession  which  are  re- 
quisite to  the  general  prosperity,  and,  in  some  instances, 
to  sacrifice  their  individual  advantages  to  the  interest  of 
the  community. 

These  are  the  pillars  on  which  the  glorious  fabric  of 
our  independence  and  national  character  must  be  sup- 
ported. Liberty  is  the  basis— rand  whoever  would  dare 
to  sap  the  foundation,  or  overturn  the  structure,  under 
whatever  specious  pretexts  he  may  attempt  it,  will  merit 
the  bitterest  execration,  and  the  severest  punishment, 
which  can  be  inflicted  by  his  injured  country. 

On  the  three  first  articles  I  will  make  a  few  observa- 
tions, leaving  the  last  to  the  good  sense  and  serious  con- 
sideration of  those  immediately  concerned. 

Under  the  first  head,  although  it  may  not  be  necessary 
or  proper  for  me  in  that  place  to  enter  into  a  particular 
disquisition  of  the  principles  of  the  union,  and  to  take  up 
the  great  question  which  has  been  frequently  agitated, 
whether  it  be  expedient  and  requisite  for  the  states  to 
delegate  a  larger  proportion  of  power  to  congress  or  not; 
yet  it  will  be  a  part  of  my  duty,  and  that  of  every  true 
patriot,  to  assert,  without  reserve,  and  to  insist  upon  the 
following  positions:  That  unless  the  states  will  suffer 
congress  to  exercise  those  prerogatives  they  are  undoubt- 
edly invested  with  by  the  constitution,  every  thing  must 
very  rapidly  tend  to  anarchy  and  confusion.  That  it  is 
indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual  states, 
that  there  should  be  lodged,  somewhere,  a  supreme  pow- 
er, to  regulate  and  govern  the  general  concerns  of  the 
confederated  republic,  without  which,  the  union  cannot 
be  of  long  duration. 

That  there  must  be  a  faithful  and  pointed   compliance 
on  the  part  of  every   state  with  the   late  proposals  and 
demands  of  congress,  or  the  most  fatal  consequences  will 
ensue.     That  whatever  measures  have  a  tendency  to  dis- 
solve the  union,  or  contribute  to  violate  or  lessen  the  so- 
vereign authority,  ought  to  be  considered  as  hostile  to 
the  liberty  and  independency  of  America,  and  the  authors 
of  them  treated  accordingly.     And  lastly,  that  unless  we 
can  be  enabled  by  the  concurrence  ot  the  states  to  par- 
ticipate of  the  fruits  of  the  revolution  and  enjoy  the  es- 
sential benefits  of  civil  society,  under  a  form  of  govern- 
ment so  free  and  uncorrupted,  so  happily  guarded  against 
the  danger  of  oppression,  as  has  been  devised  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  articles  of  confederation,  it  will  be  a  subject  of 
regret,  that  so  much  blood  and  treasure  have  been  la- 
vished for  no  purpose;  that  so  many  sufferings  have  been 
encountered  without  «  compensation,   and  that  so  many 
sacrifices  have  been  made  in  vain.   Many  other  considera- 
tions might  here  be  adduced  to  prove,   that  without  an 
entire   conformity  to   the  spirit  of  the  union,  we  cannot 
exist  as  an  independent  power.     It  will  be  sufficient  for 
tnj  purpose  to  mention  but  one  or  two,  which  seem  to 
me  of  the  greatest  importance.      It  is  only  in  our  united 
character,  as  an  empire,  that  our  independence  is  acknow- 
ledged, lhat  our  power  can   be   regarded,  or  our  credit 
supported  among  foreign  nations.     The  treaties  of  the 
European  powers,   with  the   United    States  of  America, 
will  have   no  validity  on  a  dissolution  of  the  union.     We 
shall  be  left  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature;  or  we  may  find  by 
our  own  unhappy  experience,  that  there  is  a  natural  and 
necessary  progression  from  the  extreme  of  anarchy  to 
the  extreme  of  tyranny;  and  that  arbitrary  power  is  niosi 
easily  established  on  the  ruins  ef  liberty  abused  to  licen- 
tiousness." 
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By  the  president  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  combinations  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the 
laws  laying  duties  upon  spirits  distilled  within  the  United 
States,  and  upon  stills,  have,  from  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  those  laws,  existed  in  some  of  the  western 
parts  of  Pennsylvania: 

And  whereas,  the   said  combinations,   proceeding  in  a 
manner  subversive   equally   of  the  just  authority  of  go- 
vernment, and  of  the  rights  of  individuals,  have  hitherto 
effected  their  dangerous  and  criminal  purpose;  by  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  irregular  meetings,  whose  proceedings 
have  tended  to  encourage  and  uphold  the  spirit  of oppo- 
mi       ,     w  ii,.--'    esentationa  of  the  laws  calculated  to 
render  them    odious,  by   endeavors  to  deter  those  who 
might  be  so  disposed  from  accepting  offices  under  them, 
through  fear  of  public  resentment,  and  of  injury  to  per- 
sons and   property,  and  to  compel  those  who  had  accept- 
ed such  offices  by  actual  violence  to  surrender  or  forbear 
the  execution  of  them; — by  circulating  vindictive  mena- 
ces against  all  those  who  should  otherwise,  directly  or  in- 
directly, aid  in  the  execution  of  said  laws,  or  who,  yield- 
ing to  the  dictates,  and  to  a  sense  of  obligation,    should 
themselves  comply  therewith,   by  actually  injuring  and 
destroying  the  property  of  persons  who  were  understood 
to  have  complied;— by  inflicting  cruel  and  humiliating 
punishments   upon   private  citizens  for  no  other  cause 
than  that  of  appearing  to  be  the  friends  of  the  laws; — by 
intercepting  the  public  officers  on  the  high-ways,  abusing, 
assaulting,  and   otherwise  ill  treating  them;   by  going  to 
their  houses  in  the  night,   gaining   admittance  by  force; 
taking  away  their  papers,  and  committing  other  outrages; 
employing  for  these  unwarrantable  purposes  the  agency 
of  armed  banditti,   disguised   in  such  manner  as  for  the 
most  to  escape  discovery: 

And  -whereas,  the  endeavors  of  the  legislature  to  ob- 
viate objections  to  the  said  laws,  by  lowering  the  duties, 
and  by  other  alterations  conducive  to  the  convenience  of 
those  whom  they  immediately  affect,  (though  they  have 
given  satisfaction  in  other  quarters,)  and  the  endeavors  of 
the  executive  officers  to  conciliate  a  compliance  with  the 
laws,  by  explanation,  by  forbearance,  and  even  by  accom- 
modations, founded  on  suggestions  of  local  considerations, 
have  been  disapppointed  of  their  effect  by  the  machina- 
tions of  persons  whose  industry  to  excite  resistance  has 
increased  with  the  appearance  of  a  disposition  among  the 
people  to  relax  in  their  opposition,  and  to  acquiesce  in 
the  laws;  insomuch  that  many  persons  in  the  said  western 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  have,  at  length,  been  hardy  enough 
to  perpetrate  acts  which,  I  am  advised,  amount  to  treason, 
being  overt  acts  of  levying  war  against  the  United  States; 
the  said  persons  having,  on  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
of  July  last  past,  proceeded  in  arms,  (on  the  second  day 
amounting  to  several  hundreds,)  to  the  house  of  John 
Neville,  inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the  fourth  survey 
of  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  having  repeatedly  attack- 
ed the  said  house  with  the  persons  therein,  wounding 
some  of  them; — 'having  seized  David  Lenox,  marshal  of 
the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  previous  thereto,  had 
been  fired  upon  while  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  by 
a  party  of  armed  men  detaining  him  for  some  time  pri- 
soner," till,  for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  and  the  obtain- 
ing of  his  liberty,  he  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
stipulations  to  forbear  the  execution  of  certain  official  du- 
ties touching  processes  issuing  out  of  a  court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States — and  having  finally  obliged  the  said  inspector 
of  the  revenue  and  the  marshal  from  considerations  of 
personal  safety  to  fly  from  that  part  of  the  country,  in  or- 
der bv  a  circuitous  route  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment; avowing  as  the  motives  of  these  outrageous 
proceedings  an  intention  to  prevent  by  force  of  arms  the 
execution  of  the  said  laws,  to  oblige  the  said  inspector  of 
the  revenue  to  renounce  his  said  office,  to  withstand  by 
open  violence  the  lawful  authority  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  compel  thereby  an  alteration  in 
the  measures  of  the  legislature  and  a  repeal  of  the  laws 
aforesaid: 

And  whereas,  by  a  law  of  the  United  States,  entitled 
"an  act  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  of  the  union,  suppress  insurrections,  and 
repel  invasions,"  it  is  enacted  "that  whenever  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  opposed,  or  the  execution 
thereof  obstructed  in  any  state,  by  combinations  too  pow- 


erful to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals  by 
that  act,  the  same  being  notified  by  an  associated  justice 
or  the  district  judge,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  president 
of  the  United  States  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  such  state 
to  suppress  such  combinations,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to 
be  duly  executed.  And  if  the  militia  of  a  state  where 
such  combination  may  happen  shall  refuse  or  be  insuffi- 
cient to  suppress  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  pre- 
sident, if  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
in  session,  to  call  forth  and  employ  such  numbers  of  the 
militia  of  any  other  state  or  states,  most  convenient  there- 
to, as  may  be  necessary,  and  the  use  of  the  militia,  so  to 
be  called  forth,  may  he  continued  if  necessary,  until  the 
expiration  of,  thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
ensuing  session:  provided  always,  that  whenever  it  may 
be  necessary  in  the  judgment  of  the  president  to  use  the 
military  force  hereby  directed  to  be  called  forth,  the 
president  shall  forthwith,  and  previous  thereto,  by  pro- 
clamation, command  such  insurgents  to  disperse  and  re- 
tire peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes,  within  a  limit- 
ed time:" 

And  whereas,  James  Wilson,  an  associate  justice,  on 
the  fourth  instant,  by  writing  under  his  hand,  did,  from 
evidence  which  had  been  laid  before  him,  notify  me  that 
"in  the  counties  of  Washington  and  Alleghany,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  opposed,  and 
the  execution  thereof  obstructed  by  combinations  too 
powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  ju- 
dicial proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  mar- 
shal of  that  district:" 

And  whereas,  it  is  in  my  judgment  necessary,  under 
the.  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  take  measures  for  calling 
forth  the  militia,  in  order  to  suppress  the  combinations 
aforesaid,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed,  and 
I  have  accordingly  determined  so  to  do,  feeling  the  deep- 
est regret  for  the  occasion,  but  withal  the  most  solemn 
conviction,  that  the  essential  interests  of  the  union  de- 
mand it,  that  the  very  existence  of  government  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  social  order  are  materially  in- 
volved in  the  issue,  and  that  the  patriotism  and  firmness 
of  all  good  citizens  are  seriously  called  upon,  as  occasion 
may  require,  to  aid  lu  the  effectual  suppression  of  so  fatal 
a  spirit: 

Wherefore,  and  in'  pursuance  of  the  provision  above 
recited,  1,  George  Washington,  president  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  command  all  persons,  being  insurgents 
as  aforesaid,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  September  next,  to  disperse  and 
retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes:  And  I  do 
moreover  wain  all  persons  whomsoever  against  aiding 
abetting,  or  comforting  the  perpetrators  of  the  aforesaid 
treasonable  acts:  and  do  require  all  officers,  and  other  ci- 
tizens, according  to  their  respective  duties,  and  the  laws 
of  the  land,  to  exert  their  utmost  endeavors  to  prevent 
and  suppress  such  dangerous  proceedings. 

In  Testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed  to  these 
presents,  and  signed  the  same  with  my  hand.— 
Done  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  seventh  day 
of  August,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety 
four;  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  nineteenth. 

GEO.  WASHINGTON. 
By  the  president:  Edmund  Randolph. 

My  the  president  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A    PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  from  a  hope  that  the  combinations  against 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  cer- 
tain of  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  would  yield 
to  time  and  reflection,  I  thought  it  sufficient,  in  the  first 
instance,  rather  to  take  measures  for  calling  forth  the  mi- 
litia, than  immediately  to  embody  them;  but  the  moment 
is  now  come  when  the  overtures  of  forgiveness  with  no 
other  condition  than  a  submission  to  law,  have  been  only 
partially  accepted,  when  eveiy  form  of  conciliation  not 
inconsistent  with  the  being'of  government,  has  been 
adopted  without  effect;  when  the  well  disposed  in  those 
counties  are  unable,  by  their  influence  and  example,  to 
reclaim  the  wicked  from  their  fury,  ar.d  arc  compelled 
to   associate  in   their   own  defence — when  the  proffered 
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lenity  has  been  perversely  misinterpreted  into  an  appre- 
hension that  the  citizens  will  march  with  reluctance — 
when  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  a  treasonable  opposition  has  been  employed 
in  propagating  principles  of  anarchy,  endeavoring,  thro' 
emissaries,  to  alienate  the  friends  of  order  from  its  sup- 
port, and  inviting  its  enemies  to  perpetrate  similar  acts 
of  insurrection — when  it  is  manifest  that  violence  would 
continue  to  be  exercised  upon  every  attempt  to  enforce 
the  laws— when,  therefore,  government  is  set  at  defiance, 
the  contest  heing  ivliether  a  sinall  portion  of  the  United 
States  shall  dictate  to  the  whole  union,  and  at  the   ex- 

Eense  of  those  who  desire  peace  indulge  a  desperate  ain- 
ition: 

JVoto,  therefore,  I,  George  Washington,  president  of 
the  United  States,  in  obedience  to  that  high  and  irresistible 
duty  consigned  to  me  by  the  constitution,  'Ho  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  deploring  that  the 
American  name  should  he  sullied  by  the  outrages  of  citi- 
zens on  their  own  government,  commiserating  such  as 
remain  obstinate  from  delusion,  but  resolved,  la  perfect 
reliance  on  that  gracious  Providence  which  so  signally 
displays  its  goodness  towards  this  country,  to  reduce  the 
refractory  to  a  due  subordination  to  the  law,  do  hereby 
declare  and  make  known, -that  with  a  satisfaction  which 
can  be  equalled  only  by  the  merits  of  the  militia  sum- 
moned into  service  from  the  states  of  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  Virginia,  T  have  received  intelli- 
gence of  their  patriotic  alacrity,  in  obeying  the  call  of  the 
present^  though  painful,  yet  commanding  necessity,  that  a 
force,  which,  according  to  every  reasonable  expectation, 
is  adequate  to  the  exigency,  is  already  in  motion  to  the 
scene  of  disaffection;  that  those  who  have  confided,  or 
shall  confide,  in  the  protection  of  government,  shall 
meet  full  succor  under  the  standard  and  from  the  .arms 
of  the  United  States;  that  those  who  having  offended 
against  the  laws  have  since  entitled  themselves  to  indem- 
nity, will  be  treated  with  the  most  liberal  good  faith,  if 
they  shall  not  have  forfeited  their  claim  by  any  subse- 
quent conduct,  and  that  instructions  are  given  accord- 
ingly. 

And  I  do,  moreover,  exhort  all  individuals,  officers, 
and  bodies  of  men,  to  contemplate  with  abhorrence  the 
measures  leading  directly  or  indirectly  to  those  crimes, 
which  produce  this  resort  to  military  coercion:  to  check,  \ 
in  their  respective  spheres,  the  efforts  of  misguided  or 
designing  men  to  substitute  their  misrepresentation  in  the 
place  of  truth,  and  their  discontents  in  the  place  of  stable 
government;  and  to  call  to  mind  that  as  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  been  permitted  under  the  Divine 
favor  in  perfect  freedom,  after  solemn  deliberation,  and 
in  an  enlightened  age,  to  elect  their  own  government; 
so  will  their  gratitude  for  this  inestimable  blessing  be  best 
distinguished  by  firm  exertions  to  maintain  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws. 

And  lastly  I  again  warn  all  persons  whomsoever  and 
wheresoever,  not  to  abet,  aid,  or  comfort  the  insurgents 
aforesaid,  as  they  will  answer  the  contrary  at  their  peril; 
and  I  do  also  require  all  officers  and  other  citizens,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  duties,  as  far  as  may  be  in  their  pow- 
er, to  bring  under  the  cognizance  of  the  law  all  offenders 
in  the  premises. 

In  testimony  WHEREOF,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  Sates  of  America  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents, 
and  signed  the  same  with  my  hand. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  September,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-four,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  the  nineteenth. 

GEO.  WASHINGTON. 
By  the  president:  Edmund  Randolph. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  U.  S. 

TO  BOTH  HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS,  NOV.    19,   1794. 

Fello-w  citizens  of  the  sentite  and  house  of  representa- 
tixvs: — When  we  call  to  mind  the  gracious  indulgence  of 
heaven,  by  which  the  American  people  became  a  nation; 
when  we  survey  the  people,  the  general  prosperity  of  our 
country,  and  look  forward  to  the  riches,  power,  and  hap- 
piness, to  which  it  seems  destined;  with  the  deepest  re- 
gret do  I  announce  to  you,  that  during  your  recess,  some 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  found  ca- 
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pable  of  an  insurrection.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  our  government,  and  to  its  stability,  which  can- 
not be  shaken  by  the  enemies  of  order,  freely  to  unfold 
the  course  of  this  event. 

During  the  session  of  the  year  1790,  it  was  expedient 
to  exercise  the  legislative  power,  granted  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  "to  lay  and  collect  excises. " 
In  a  majority  of  the  states,  scarcely  an  objection  was 
heard  to  this  mode  of  taxation.  In  some,  indeed,  alarms 
were  at  first  conceived,  until  they  were  banished  by  rea- 
son and  patriotism.  In  the  four  western  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  prejudice  fostered  and  embittered  by  the 
artifice  of  men  who  labored  for  an  ascendency  over  the 
will  of  others,  by  the  guidance  of  their  passions,  produc- 
ed symptoms  of  riot  and  violence.  It  is  well  known, 
that  congress  did  not  hesitate  to  examine  the  complaints 
which  were  presented,  and  to  relieve  them,  as  far  as  jus- 
tice dictated,  or  general  convenience  would  permit.  Rut 
the  impression  which  this  moderation  made  on  the  dis- 
contented, did  not  correspond  with  what  it  deserved;  the 
arts  of  delusion  were  no  longer  confined  to  the  efforts  of 
designing  individuals. 

The  very  forbearance  to  press  prosecutions  was  misin- 
terpreted into  a  fear  of  urging  the  execution  of  the  laws; 
and  associations  of  men  began  to  denounce  threats  against 
the  officers  employed.  From  a  belief,  that  by  a  more 
formal  concert,  their  operation  might  be  defeated,  certain 
self-created  societies  assumed  the  tone  of  condemnation. 
Hence,  while  the  greater  part  of  Pennsylvania  itself -were 
conforming  themselves  to  the  acts  of  excise,  a  few  coun- 
ties were  resolved  to  frustrate  them.  It  was  now  per- 
ceived that  every  expectation  from  the  tenderness  which 
had  been  hitherto  pursued,  was  unavailing,  and  that  fur- 
ther delay  could  only  create  an  opinion  of  impotency  or 
irresolution  in  the  government.  Legal  process  was  there- 
fore, delivered  to  the  marshal  against  the  rioters  and  de- 
linquent distillers. 

No  sooner  was  he  understood  to  be  engaged  in  this 
duty,  than  the  vengeance  of  armed  men  was  aimed  at  his 
person,  and  the  person  and  property  of  the  inspector  of 
the  revenue.  They  fired  upon  the  marshal,  arrested 
him,  and  detained  him  for  some  time,  as  a  prisoner*  He 
was  obliged,  by  the  jeopardy  of  his  life,  to  renounce  the 
service  of  other  process,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghany 
mountain;  and  a  deputation  was  afterwards  sent  to  him 
to  demand  a  surrender  of  that  which  he  had  served.  A 
numerous  body  repeatedly  attacked  the  house  of  the  in- 
spector, seized  his  papers  of  office,  and  finally  destroyed 
by  fire,  his  buildings,  and  whatsoever  they  contained.— 
Roth  of  these  officers,  from  a  just  regard  to  their  safety, 
fled  to  the  seat  of  government;  it  being  avowed,  that  the 
motives  to  such  outrages  were  to  compel  the  resignation 
of  the  inspector:  to  withstand  by  force  of  arms  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  and  thereby  to  extort  a  re- 
peal of  the  laws  of  excise,  and  an  alteration  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  government. 

Upon  the  testimony  of  these  facts,  an  associate  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  notified  to  me, 
that  "in  the  counties  of  Washington  and  Alleghany,  in 
Pennsylvania,  laws  of  the  United  States  were  opposed, 
and  the  execution  thereof  obstructed  by  combinations,  too 
powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  ju- 
dicial proceedings,  or  by  (he  powers  vested  in  the  mar- 
shal of  that  district."  On  this  cflll,  momentous  in  the  ex- 
treme, I  sought  and  weighed  what  might  best  subdue  the 
crisis.  On  the  one  hand,  the  judiciary  was  pronounced  to 
be  stript  of  its  capacity  to  enforce  the  laws,  crimes, 
which  reached  the  very  existence  of  social  order,  were 
perpetrated  without  control;  the  friends  of  government 
were  insulted,  abused  and  overawed  into  silence,  or  an 
apparent  acquiescence;  and  to  yield  to  the  treasonable 
fury  of  so  small  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  would  be 
to  violate  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  constitution, 
which  enjoins  that  the  will  of  the  majority  shall  prevail. 
On  the  other,  to  array  citizen  against  citizen — to  publish 
the  dishonor  of  such  excesses — to  encounter  the  expense, 
and  other  embarrassments  of  so  distant  an  expedition, 
were  steps  too  delicate,  too  closely  interwoven  with  many 
affecting  considerations,  to  be  lightly  adopted.  I  post- 
poned, therefore,  the  summoning  of  the  militia  imme- 
diately into  the  field;  but  I  required  them  to  be  held  in 
readiness,  that  if  my  anxious  endeavours  to  reclaim  the 
deluded,  and  to  convince  the  malignant  of  their  danger, 
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should  be  fruitless,  military  force  might  be  prepared  to 
act,  before  the  season  should  be  too  far  advanced. 

My  proclamation  of  the  7th  of  August  last  was  accord- 
ingly issued,  and  accompanied  by  the  appointment  of 
commissioners,  who  are  charged  to  repair  to  the  scene  of 
insurrection.  They  were  authorised  to  confer  with  any- 
bodies of  men,  or  individuals.  They  were  instructed  to 
be  candid  and  explicit,  in  stating  the  sensations  which  had 
been  excited  in  the  executive,  and  his  earnest  wish  to 
avoid  a  resort  to  coercion;  to  represent,  however,  that 
without  submission  coercion  must  be  the  resort;  but  to 
invite  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  return,  to  the  demeanor 
of  faithful  citizens,  by  such  accommodations  as  lay  with- 
in the  sphere  of  executive  power.  Pardon,  too,  was 
tendered  to  them  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  no  other  condition,  than 
a  satisfactory  assurance  of  obedience  to  the  laws. 

Although  the  report  of  the  commissioners  marks  their 
firmness  and  abilities,  and  must  unite  all  virtuous  men, 
by  shewing  that  the  means  of  conciliation  have  been  ex- 
hausted, all  of  those  who  had  committed  or  abetted  the 
tumults  did  not  subscribe  the  mild  form,  which  was  pro- 
posed as  the  atonement;  and  the  indications  of  a  peaceable 
temper  were  neither  sufficiently  general  nor  conclusive, 
to  recommend  or  warrant  the  further  suspension  of  the 
march  of  the  militia. 

Thus  the  painful  alternative  could  not  be  discarded. 
I  ordered  (he  militia  to  march,  after  once  more  admo- 
nishing the  insurgents,  in  my  proclamation  of  the  25th  of 
September  last. 

It  was  a  task  too  difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision, 
the  lowest  degree  of  force  competent  to  the  quelling  of 
the  insurrection.  From  a  respect,  indeed,  to  economy 
and  the  ease  of  my  fellow  citizens  belonging  to  the  mili- 
tia, it  would  have  gratified  me  to  accomplish  such  an  es- 
timate. My  very  reluctance  to  ascribe  too  much  import- 
ance to  the  opposition,  had  its  extent  been  accurately 
seen,  would  have  been  a  decided  inducement  to  the  small- 
est efficient  numbers.  In  this  uncertainty  therefore,  I 
put  into  motion  fifteen  thousand  men,  as  being  an  army, 
which,    according  to  all  human    calculation,    would    be 

Erompt,  and  adequate  in  every  view,  and  might  perhaps, 
y  rendering  resistance  desperate  prevent  the  effusion  of 
blood.  Quotas  had  been  assigned  to  the  states  of  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia;  the  go- 
vernor of  Pennsylvania  having  declared  on' this  occasion, 
an  opinion  which  justified  a  requisition  on  the  other  states. 
As  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  when  called  in 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States,  I  have  visited  the 
places  of  general  rendezvous,  to  obtain  more  exact  infor- 
mation, and  to  direct  a  plan  for  ulterior  movements.  Had 
there  been  room  for  a  persuasion  that  the  laws  were  se- 
cure from  obstruction;  that  the  civil  magistrate  was  able 
to  bring  to  justice  such  of  the  most  culpable  as  have  not 
embraced  the  proffered  terms,  for  example,  that  the  friends 
to  peace  and  good  government  were  not  in  need  of  that 
aid  and  countenance,  which  they  ought  always  to  receive, 
and  I  trust  ever  will  receive,  against  the  vicious  and  tur- 
bulent, I  should  have  caught  with  avidity  the  opportunity 
of  restoring  the  militia  to  their  families  and  home.  But 
succeeding  intelligence  has  tended  to  manifest  the  neces- 
sity of  what  has  been  done;  it  being  now  confessed  by 
those  who  were  not  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  ill  conduct 
of  the  insurgents,  that  their  malevolence  was  not  pointed 
merely  to  a  particular  law;  but  that  a  spirit  mimics  1  to  all 
order,  has  actuated  many  of  the  offenders.  If  the  state  of 
things  had  afforded  reason  for  the  continuance  of  mv  pre- 
sence with  the  army,  it  would  not  have  been  withholden. 
But  every  appearance  assuring  such  an  issue,  as  will  re- 
dound to  the  reputation  and  strength  of  the  United  States, 
I  have  judged  it  most  proper  to  resume  my  duties  at  the 
seat  of  the  government,  leaving  the  chief  command  with 
the  governor  of  Virginia. 

Still,  however,  as  it  is  probable,  that  in  a  commotion 
like  the  present,  whatsoever  may  be  the  pretence,  the 
purposes  of  mischief  and  revenge  may  not  be  laid  aside, 
the  stationing  of  a  small  force  for  a  certain  period  in  the 
four  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  indispensa- 
ble, whether  we  contemplate  the  situation  of  those  who 
are  connected  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  or  of  others 
•who  may  have  exposed  themselves  by  an  honorable  at- 
tachment to  them. 


Thirty  days  from  the  commencement  of  this  session, 
being  the  legal  limitation  of  the  employment  of  the  mi- 
litia. Congress  cannot  be  too  early  occupied  with  this 
subject. 

Among  the  discussions  which  may  arise  from  this  as- 
pect of  our  affairs,  and  from  the  documents  which  will  be 
submitted  to  congress,  it  will  not  escape  their  observa- 
tion, that  not  only  the  inspector  of  the  revenue,  but  other 
officers  of  the  United  States  in  Pennsylvania,  have  from 
their  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  sustain- 
ed material  injuries,  to  their  property.  The  obligation 
and  policy  of  indemnifying  them  are  stnng  and  obvious. 
It  may  also  merit  attention,  whether  poliey  wilt  not  en- 
large this  provision  to  the  retribution  of  other  citizens, 
who,  though  not  under  the  ties  of  office,  may  have  suffer- 
ed damage  by  their  generous  exertions  for  upholding  the 
constitution  and  the  laws.  The  amount,  even  if  all  in- 
jured were  included,  would  not  be  great,  and  on  future 
emergencies,  the  government  would  be  amply  repaid  by 
the  influence  of  an  example,  that  he  who  incurs  a  loss  in 
its  defence,  shall  find  a  recompense  in  its  liberality. 

While  there  is  a  cause  to  lament,  that  occurrences  of 
this  nature  should  have  disgraced  the  name,  or  interrupt- 
ed the  tranquillity  of  any  part  of  our  community  or 
should  have  diverted  to  a  new  application,  any  portion  of 
the  public  resources,  there  are  not  wanting  real  and  sub- 
stantial consolation  for  the  misfortune.  It  has  demon- 
strated that  our  prosperity  rests  on  solid  foundations,  by 
furnishing  an  additional  proof,  that  my  fellow  citizens 
understand  the  true  principles  of  government  and  liberty; 
that  their  trust  is  in  inseparable  union;  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  devices  which  have  been  used  to  sway  them 
from  their  interest  and  duty,  they  are  now  as  ready  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws  against  licentious  inva- 
sions, as  they  were  to  defend  their  rights  against  usurpa- 
tion. It  has  been  a  spectacle  displaying  the  highest  ad- 
vantage, the  value  of  republican  government,  to  behold 
the  most  and  the  hast  wealthy  of  our  citizens  standing  in 
the  same  ranks  as  private  soldiers — pre-eminently  distin- 
guished by  being  the  army  of  the  constitution,  undeterred 
by  a  march  of  three  hundred  miles  over  rugged  moun- 
tains, by  the  approach  of  an  inclement  season,  or  by  any 
other  discouragement.  Nor  ought  I  to  omit  to  acknow- 
ledge the  efficacious  and  patriotic  co-operation,  which  I 
have  experienced  from  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  states 
to  which  my  requisitions  have  been  addressed. 

To  every  description,  indeed,  of  citizens,  let  praise  be 
given;  but  let  them  persevere  in  their  affectionate  vigi- 
lance vt .  that  precious  depository  of  American  happi- 
ness, the  constitution  of  the  United  Suites.  Let  them 
cherish  it  too,  for  the  sake  of  those,  who  from  every 
clime  are  daily  seeking  a  dwelling  in  our  land.  And 
when  in  the  calm  moments  of  reflection,  they  shall  have 
retraced  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  insurrection,  let 
them  determine  whether  it  has  not  been  fomented  by 
combinations  of  men,  who,  careless  of  consequences,  and 
disregarding  the  unerring  truth,  that  those  who  rouse, 
cannot  always  appease  a  civil  convulsion,  have  disseminat- 
ed, from  an  ignorance  or  perversion  of  facts,  suspicions, 
jealousies,  and  accusations  of  the  whole  government. 

Having  thus  fulfilled  the  engagement,  which  I  took, 
when  I  entered  into  office,  "to  the  best  of  my  ability  to 
preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  U. 
States,"  on  you,  gentlemen,  and  the  people  by  whom  you 
are  deputed,  I  rely  for  support. 

In  the  arrangements  to  which  the  possibility  cf  a  simi- 
lar contingency  will  naturally  draw  your  attention,  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that' the  militia  laws  have  exhi- 
bited such  striking  defects,  as  could  not  have  been  sup- 
plied but  by  the  zeal  of  our  citizens.  Besides  the  extra- 
ordinary  expense  and  waste,  which  are  not  the  least  of 
the  defects,  every  appeal  to  those  laws  is  attended  with  a 
doubt  on  its  success. 

The  devising  and  establishing  of  a  well  regulated  militia, 
would  be  a  genuine  source  of  legislative  honor,  and  per- 
fect title  to  public  gratitude,  "i  therefore,  entertain  a 
hope,  that  the  present  session  will  not  pass,  without  car- 
rying to  its  full  energy  the  power  of  organizing,  arming, 
and  disciplining  the  militia;  and  thus  providing  in  the 
language  of  the  constitution,  for  calling  them  forth  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  of  the  union,  suppress  insurrections,  and 
repel  invasions.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
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Extract  from  an  address  delivered  by  governor  Mifflin, 
at  Lancaster,  on  the  2dth  of  September,  1794. 

A  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among  our  fellow  citizens; 
but  1  thihk  no  diversity  of  opinion  can  exist,  in  an  enlight- 
ened republican  community,  with  respect  to  the  necessity 
of  obeying  them,  while  they  continue,  as  much  as  any 
other  act,  as  much  as  any  treaty,  or  even  as  much  as  the 
constitution  itself,  the  law  of  the  land.  They  can  he 
amended,  if  they  are  imperfect;  or  they  may  be  repealed, 
if  they  are  pernicious;  but,  consistent  with  the  oath,  or  af- 
firmation; of  every  public  officer,  and  the  duty  of  every 
private  citizen,  they  cannot  be  disobeyed,  or  obstructed, 
or  resisted. 

Reflect,  for  a  moment,  on  the  fatal  consequences  of  a 
contrary  doctrine  upon  our  public  and  private  prosperity. 
Suppose  the  inhabitants  of  the  populous  cities  throughout 
the  continent  were  to  refuse  to  pay  the  impost.  Suppose 
the  collection  of  the  tax  upon  carriages,  or  the  tax  upon 
snuff",  and  refined  sugar,  were  to  be  forcibly  resisted. 
Such  a  refusal  and  resistance,  it  is  true,  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  unreasonable:  but  have  not  the  parties  in- 
terested in  those  cases  as  great  a  right  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, as  any  other  description  of  citizens'  And  if  a  mi- 
nority of  any  kind,  can  justify,  an  attempt  to  govern  the 
majority,  why  not  a  minority  of  merchants  or  manufac- 
turers as  well  as  a  minority  of  any  other  class  of  citizens? 
The  same  questions  applied,  as"  they  may  fairly  be,  to 
every  instance  of  taxation,  will  show  obviously  that  our 
government  never  could  be  supported,  if  every  class  of 
citizens  who  were  interested  in  opposing  any  particular 
duty,  might  ensure  success  to  their  opposition  by  taking 
arms  against  the  state.  There  could  be  no  revenue  raised 
to  protect  us  from  foreign  violence,  or  to  secure  to  us  the 
fruit  of  our  industry:  discord  and  war  would  soon  divide 
and  ravage  the  continent;  and  the  republican  fabric, 
which  has  been  so  honorably  established,  after  a  seven 
years  contest,  must  inevitably  moulder  into  anarchy,  or 
harden  into  despotism. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  acts  of  congress,  let  them  be 
thought  ever  so  bad,  till  the  courts  of  justice  pronounce 
them  unconstitutional,  or  till  the  legislature  repeals  them, 
they  are  under  the  protection  of  the  constitutions  which 
we  are  bound  by  the  most  solemn  ties  to  support.  Any 
man,  therefore,  who  violates  them,  violate*  that  constitu- 
tion, upon  which  likewise,  the  safety  of  your  lives,  and 
the  security  of  your  farms  depend. 

But  to  every  candid  mind,  it  must  be  evident,  that  the 
present  question  is  not  confined  to  the  policy  of  any  acts 
of  congress,  but  involves  the  very  existence  ot  our  govern- 
ment. If  we  mean,  in  any  case,  to  enjoy  the  security  of 
the  laws,  we  must  in  every  case  assert  aiid  maintain  their 
authority;  for,  (as  I  have  observed  on  another  occasion) 
if  you  permit  them  to  be  resisted  or  overthrown,  with 
impunity,  on  any  pretext,  you  in  effect,  set  an  example  to 
violate  them  on  every  pretext. 

A  charge  delivered  by  Alexander  Addison,  esq.  presi- 
dent of  the  court,  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Al- 
leghany, at  Pittsburgh,  September  1  st,  1794. 
The  alarming  and  awful  situation  of  this  country,  at 
this  time,  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  statement.     On 
the  part  of  the  government,  we  are  now  ottered  a  forgive- 
ness of  all  that  is  past,  on  condition  that  we  sincerely  sub- 
mit to  the  excise  lasv,  and  all  other  laws.     The  question 
now   is,  whether  we  will  accept  of  the  terms  proposed 
or  not. 

The  decision  of  this  question  is  of  such  importance, 
that  1  am  sure  it  will  receive  a  solemn  consideration,  from 
every  citizen  of  a  sober  mind.  If  we  accept  of  the  terms, 
we  shall  have  peace.  If  we  reject  them,  we  shall  have 
"war.  There  is  no  medium  between  these  extremes.  For 
in  the  present  state  of  this  country,  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
pect from  government  a  repeal  of  the  excise  law.  Go- 
vernment is  the  whole  people  acting  by  their  representa- 
tives. The  will  of  these  representatives  must  not  be  ex- 
torted by  force  or  fear;  otherwise  those,  who  thus  con- 
strain them,  exercise  a  tyranny  over  the  rest  of  the  people, 
We  are  little  more  than  a  seventieth  part  of  the  United 
States.  We  ought  not  therefore  to  pretend  to  dictate 
laws  to  the  whole.  But  whatever  portion  we  may  be,  if 
one  law  is  repealed,  at  the  call  of  armed  men,  govern- 
ment is  destroyed:  no  law  will  have  any  force;  every  law 
will  be  disobeyed,  in  some  part  of  the  union.     Govern- 


ment is  therefore  now  compelled  to  enforce  submission 
to  this  law,  or  to  none.  The  whole  force  of  the  United 
States  must  be  exerted  to  support  its  authority  now,  or 
the  government  of  the  United  Slates  must  cease  to  exist. 
Submission  or  war,  therefore,  is  the  alternative. 

War  is  so  dreadful  a  calamity,  that  nothing  can  justify 
its  admission,  but  an  evil  against  which  no  other  remedy 
remains.  That  the  colonies,  to  relieve  themselves  from 
the  tyranny  of  Britain,  should  have  roused  to  war,  no  man 
will  wonder.  They  had  to  acquire  the  first  principle  of 
liberty,  an  equal  voice  in  framing  their  laws.  The  same 
was  the  case  of  France.  Its  constitution  was  overthrown, 
and  one  man  had  by  inheritance,  acquired  a  power  which 
he  could  transmit  to  his  successor,  of  making  laws  for  the 
whole  nation.  But  our  constitution  has  already  secured 
the  most  democratic  principles  of  representation.  Our 
complaint  is  only  against  the  ordinary  exercise  of  legisla- 
tion. We  have  now  more  than  a  just  proportion  of  repre- 
sentatives. To  fill  our  just  proportion  we  may  choose 
whom  we  please.  And  we  ought  not  yet  to  despair,  that, 
in  a  legal  manner,  we  shall  receive  redress,  for  every  just 
complaint.  The  principles  of  liberty  are  completely  es- 
tablished in  our  constitution.  Those  principles  are,  that 
the  will  of  a  majority  should  control  the  few-.  We  wish 
now  for  a  liberty  destructive  of  those  principles,  which  we 
formerly  sought,  and  the  French  now  fight,  to  establish. 
Our  complaint  is,  that  the  many,  have  not  yet  repealed  a 
law  at  the  request  of  the  fewi  and  therefore  we  rashly 
propose  war. 

It  we  determine  on  war,  look  forward  to  the  conse- 
quences. Either  we  shall  defeat  the  United  States;  or  the 
United  States  will  subdue  us.  If  the  United  States  sub- 
due us,  we  shall,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  be  certainly  not 
in  a  better  situation,  than  we  are  at  present,  for  the  same 
necessity,  the  preservation  of  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment will  exist  for  enforcing  the  law  then,  which  exists 
for  enforcing  it  now.  We  shall  be  in  a  worse  condition; 
for  government  will  then  be  under  no  obligation  to  grant 
us  the  favorable  terms,  which  are  now  ottered:  but- may 
exact  punishment  for  past  offences,  penalties  for  past  de- 
linquencies, compensation  for  past  damages,  and  reim- 
bursement of  the  expenses  ol  the  war.  To  these  1  might 
add  the  miseries  attending  the  war.  But  as  these  will 
attend  the  war,  in  either  event,  1  shall  particularly  al- 
lude to  them  in  the  supposition  of  our  defeating  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

To  me  this  event  appears  improbable  to  the  last  degree. 
A  train  of  unfortunate  delusions  (for  such  1  deem  them) 
seem  to  occupy  the  minds  of  many  in  this  country.  It  is 
said,  that  no  militia  will  come  out  against  us,  llitit  if  they 
do,  we  are  so  much  superior  in  arms  that  we  shall  easily 
defeat,  them;  that  we  can  intercept  them  in  the  mountains 
and  prevent  their  passage;  that  if  they  should  come,  they 
will  march  peaceably  along,  and  not  disturb  the  citizens 
engaged  in  the  lawful  occupations  of  life;  and  that  at  the 
worst,  we  can  throw  ourselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  British. 

On  such  notions,  these  are  my  remarks.  From  all  that 
I  have  heard  or  seen,  there  is  a  resentment  in  the  people 
of  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  against  our  conduct,  on 
two  grounds,  as  being  contradictory  to  the  principles  of 
democracy,  which  require  obedience  to  a  constitutional 
law  ;  and  as  refusing  to  hear  any  part  of  a  burden,  to  which 
they  have  submitted.  This  resentment  will  not  only  carry 
vast  nun. hers  of  them  to  comply  with  the  regular  call  of 
the  militia,  but  to  step  forward  as  volunteers.  Supposing 
(which  may  yet  be  doubted)  that  they  may  at  first  be  in- 
ferior to  us,  in  the  art  of  fighting;  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  so  deeply  involved  in  our  submission, 
no  expense  will  be  spared  to  accomplish  it.  And  should 
the  draft  of  the  militia  be  insufficient,  certainly  the  legis- 
lature will  enable  the  executive  to  raise  and  maintain  a 
standing  body  of  forces,  10  accomplish  the  object  of  go- 
vernment. They  will  come  at  different  times,  in  differ- 
ent directions,  and  accumulated  numbers,  for  the  whole 
force  of  the  United  States  will  be  directed  against,  us;  so 
has  the  president,  who  never  speaks  till  he  has  determin- 
ed,  declared  by  his  proclamation.  If  this  country  reject 
the  conditions  ottered,  the  whole  country  will  be  consi- 
dered as  in  a  state  of  rebellion;  every  man  must  be  con- 
sidered either  as  a  citizen,  or  as  an  enemy.  If  he  say,  he 
is  a  citizen,  he  may  be  called  upon  by  the  force  under  the 
authority  of  government,   to   unite  in  subduing  its  ene- 
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mies.  If  he  refuse:  lie  becomes  an  enemy,  and  as  such 
may  be  treated.  The  army  of  government  may  live  among 
us  at  free  quarters,  and  reduce  us  to  obedience  by  plunder, 
fire  and  sword. 

Will  the  British  receive  us?  The  government  of  Cana- 
da dare  not,  without  authority  from  London.  And  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  that  Britain  will  risk  the  loss  of  the 
friendship  and  trade  of  the  United  States,  for  so  poor  an 
'object  as  our  becoming  her  subjects.  If  she  did,  might  we 
not  expect,  that  the  United  States  would  seize  her  domi- 
nions on  the  eastern  part  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  and 
intercept  our  communication  with  her.  Against  the  whole 
force  of  the  United  States,  exerted  as  we  have  reason  to 
fear,  what  have  we  to  rest  on?  Where  are  our  arras.' 
Where  are  our  magazines  of  military  stores?  Or  where 
can  we  obtain  a  supply  of  these  articles,  but  from  the 
United  States,  with  whom  we  shall  be  at  war.  All  com- 
munication between  us  and  our  fellow  citizens  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mountains  will  be  cut  off.  Even  the  supplies 
of  the  common  articles  of  life,  which  we  receive  from 
them,  will  be  prevented:  and  not  a  single  article  of  food 
or  clothing,  much  less  of  arms  or  ammunition,  will  be 
furnished  to  us,  from  that  quarter.  Army  after  army 
will  be  sent  against  us.  In  a  state  of  open  war,  we  shall 
be  considered  as  any  other  enemy,  with  the  additional 
rancor  attached  to  a  civil  war.  Our  agriculture  will  be 
destroyed,  our  fields  laid  waste,  our  houses  burnt,  and 
while  we  are  fighting  our  fellow  citizens  on  one  side,  the 
Indians  (and  God  knows  how  soon)  will  attack  us  on  the 
other-  The  consciences  of  many  among  ourselves  will 
shrink  back  with  horror,  at  the  idea  of  drawing  a  sword 
against  our  brethren.  They  will  call  for  neutrality.  They 
will  enter  into  associations"  for  mutual  defence.  Many, 
who  now  from  fear  of  danger  or  insult,  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  zeal  and  violence,  will,  when  it  comes  to  de- 
cisive exertion,  draw  back.  But  those  who  are  for  war 
will  strive,  by  force,  to  draw  in  those  who  are  for  peace. 
We  shall  attack  and  destroy  each  other,  and  fall  by  our 
own  hands.  Our  corn  fields  will  be  converted  into  fields 
of  battle.  No  man  will  sow;  for  no  man  will  be  sure  that 
he  shall  reap.  Poverty,  distress,  and  famine,  will  ex- 
tinguish us.  All  mutual  confidence  will  be  at  an  end, 
and  all  the  bands  of  society  will  be  dissolved.  Every  man 
will  be  afraid  to  speak  to  bis  neighbour.  There  will  be 
no  power  of  government  to  control  the  violence  of  the 
wicked.  No  man's  life,  no  man's  house,  no  man's  goods, 
ao  man's  wife,  no  man's  daughter,  will  be  safe.  A  scene 
of  general  destruction  will  take  place.  And,  should  go- 
vernment, weary  of  chastising  us,  at  last  leave  us  to  our- 
selves: we  shall  be  a  miserable  remnant,  without  wealth, 
•commerce,  or  virtue:  a  prey  to  the  savages,  or  slaves  to 
Britain. 

Are  we  prepared  for  a  separation  from  the  United 
States,  and  to  exist  as  an  independent  people?  This  is  a 
question  which  ought  to  be  settled,  previously  to  our 
taking  up  arms  against  government.  For  to  disobey  a 
government,  -while,  by  remaining  in  it,  ive  admit  its  au- 
thority to  command,  is  too  absurd,  and  too  contrary  to  the 
duty  of  citizens,  for  any  man  of  reason  and  virtue  to 
tvjrport:  especially  where  that  government,  like  ours,  is 
created  and  changeable  by  the  people  themselves,  that  is 
by  the  whole  people,  or  a  majority  of  the  whole  people. 
Our  appeal  to  arms  is  therefore  a  declaration  of  indepen- 
.dence,  and  must  issue,  either  in  .separation  or  obedience. 

Government  cannot  recede  farther  than  it  has  done. 
It  has  already  made  sacrifices,  which  entitle  it  to  grate- 
ful returns.  It  otters  to  forgive  past  offences,  and  con- 
-awler  us  as  having  never  erred.  It  cannot,  without  a  to- 
rtal. extinction  of  all  authority,  repeal  this  law,  while  wc 
disobey  it;  government  must  either  subdue  us,  or  cast  us 
off  For,  however  we  may  flatter  ourselves  with  the 
deceptive  hope  of  defeating  government,  we  have  no 
prospect  of  subduing  it;  and  compelling  the  United  States 
in  retain  us  in  the  union.  Suppose  us  then  a  separate 
people,  what  prospect  have  we  of  being  able  to  secure 
ithose  objects,  which  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
<h»«  country,  and  of  far  more  consequence  than  the  repeal 
of  the  excise  law? 

Do  you,  gentlemen,  who  by  your  station,  can  do  it  so 
effectually,  unite  with  me  in  expressing,  propagating,  and 
support! ng  these  senti meuts;  and  through  you,  both  no w  aud 
hereafter,  let  them  be  felt  to  be  the  voice  of  your  country. 


They  are  mine — and  were  an  angel  from  heaven  to 
charge"  me,  to  make  to  you,  as  I  should  answer  it  at  the 
tribunal  of  God,  a  faithful  declaration  of  my  opinion  of 
the  interests  of  this  country,  at  this  important  period,  I 
would,  were  it  the  last  moment  of  my  life,  address  you 
as  I  have  now  done.  And  O!  may  the  God  of  wisd'om 
and  peace  inspire  this  people  with  discernment  and  virtue, 
remove  from  their  minds  blindness  and  passion,  and  save 
this  country  from  becoming  a  field  of  blood. 


RATIFICATION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Acts  of  the  several  states  ratifying  the  constihition  of  the 

United  States  of  America. 
In  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  U.  S. — Jan.  19,  1833. 

Resolved,  'That  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, cause  the  several  acts  of  ratification  of  the  federal 
constitutions  by  the  state  conventions,  with  the  dates  of 
times  and  places  of  the  same,  to  be  collated  and  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  members  of  this  house. 

Attest:      M.  St.  CLAIR  CLARKE,  clerk  h.  r.  U.  S. 

U.  States  in  congress  assembled,  Friday,  Sept.  28,  1787. 
Present — New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Vir- 
ginia,  North  Carolina,   South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  from  Maryland,  Mr.  Ross. 

Congress  having  received  the  report  of  the  convention 
lately  assembled  in  Philadelphia: 

Resolved  unaiwnously,  That  the  said  report,  with  the 
resolutions  and  letters  accompanying  the  same,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  several  legislatures  in  order  to  be  submitted 
to  a  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  in  each  state  by  the 
people  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the  con- 
vention made  and  provided  in  that  case. 

The  states  having  accordingly  passed  acts  for  severally 
calling  conventions,  and  the  constitution  being  submitted 
to  them,  the  ratifications  thereof  were  transmitted  to  con- 
gress as  follows: 

DELAWAIIK. 

We,  the  deputation  of  the  people  of  Delaware  state,  in 
convention  met,having  taken  into  our  serious  consideration 
the  federal  constitution,  proposed  and  agreed  upon  bv  the 
deputies  of  the  United  States  in  a  general  convention, 
held  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  seventeenth  day 
of  September,  in  the  vear  of  our  Lord  1787,  have  ap- 
proved, assented  to,  ratified  and  confirmed,  and  by  these 
presents  do,  in  virtue  of  the  power  and  authoritj  to  us 
given  for  that  purpose,  for  and  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and 
our  constituents,  fully,  freely,  and  entirely  approve  of, 
assent  to,  ratify  and  confirm  the  said  convention. 

Done  in  convention  at  Dover,  this  seventh  day  of  De- 
cember, in  the  vear  aforesaid,  and  in  the  year  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  twelfth. 
In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our 
names. 

I,  Thomas  Collins,  president  of  the  Delaware  state, 
do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  instrument  of  writing,  is 
a  true  copy  of  tile  original  ratification  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution by  the  convention  of  the  Delaware  state,  which 
original  ratification  is  now  in  my  possession.  In  testi- 
mony whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  Delaware 
state" to  be  hereunto  affixed.       THOMAS  COLLINS. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  the  name  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

Be  it  known  unto  all  men,  that  we,  the  delegates  of 
the  people  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  ge- 
neral convention  assembled,  have  assented  to,  and  ratified, 
and  by  these  presents  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  same,  people,  and  for  ourselves,  assent  to  and 
ratify  the  foregoing  constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Done  in  the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  the 
twelfth  day  of  December,  in  the  vear  of  our  Lord  1787, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  twelfth.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed our  names. 

FREDERICK  A.  MUHLENBURG,  president. 

NEW    JF.nSET. 

In  convention   of  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  Whereas,  he. 

Now,  be  it  known,  that  we,  the  delegates  of  the  state 

of  New  Jersev,  chosen  by  the  people  thereof  for  the  pur- 
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pose  aforesaid,  having  maturely  deliberated  on,  and  con- 
sidered the  aforesaid  proposed  constitution,  do  hereby 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  said  state  of  New 
Jersey,  agree  to,  ratify  and  confirm  the  same,  and  every 
part  thereof. 

Done  in  convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
members  present,  this  18th  day  of  December,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  twelfth.  In  witness  whereof  we 
have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  president. 

CONNECTICUT. 

In  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  said  state  in  ge- 
neral convention  assembled,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  le- 
gislature in  October  last,  have  assented  to,  and  ratified, 
and,  by  these  presents,  do  assent  to,  ratify,  and  adopt  the 
constitution  reported  by  the  convention  of  delegates  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  17th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1787, 
for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Done  in  convention  at  Hartford,  this  9th  day  of  Janua- 
ry, A.  D.  1788.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto 
set  our  hands.     MATTHEW  GRISWOLD,  president. 

CO!»DI05WEALTH   OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  convention  of  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  February  6,  1788. 
The  convention  having  impartially  discussed,  and  fully 
considered  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, reported  to  congress  by  the  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  and  submitted  to  us 
by  a  resolution  of  the  general  court  of  the  said  common- 
wealth, passed  the  25th  day  of  October  last  past,  and  ac- 
knowledging, with  grateful  hearts,  the  goodness  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  in  affording  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  his  Providence,  an  op- 
portunity, deliberately  and  peaceably,  without  fraud  or 
surprise,  of  entering  into  an  explicit  and  solemn  compact 
with  each  other,  by  assenting  to,  and  ratifying,  a  new 
constitution,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  es- 
tablish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity;  do,  in  the  name,  and  in  the  behalf,  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  assent  to,  and 
ratify  the  said  constitution  for  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, &c.  &c.  &c. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands 
and  seals,  at  Boston,  in  the  commonwealth  aforesaid,  this 
7th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1788,  and  in  the  12th  year  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
JOHN  HANCOCK,  president. 
WM.  CUSHING,  vice  president. 

STATE  OF  GEORGIA. 

In  convention,  January  the  2d,  1788.  Whereas,  ccc.  he.  &c. 

Now,  know  ye,  that  we,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of 
the  state  of  Georgia  in  convention  met,  pursuant  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  legislature  aforesaid,  having  taken  into 
our  serious  consideration  the  said  constitution,  have  as- 
sented to,  ratified,  and  adopted,  and,  by  these  presents, 
do,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  and  authority  to  us  given  by 
the  people  of  the  said  state  for  that  purpose,  for,  and  in 
behalf  of  ourselves  and  our  constituents,  fully  and  entire- 
ly assent  to,  ratify,  and  adopt  the  said  constitution. 

Done  in  convention  at   A.ugusta,  in  the  said  state,  on 

the  2d  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1788,  and 

of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  twelfth.    In 

witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

JOHN  WEREAT,  president. 


and  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
state,  assent  to,  and  ratify  the  said  constitution. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our 
names.  GEORGE  PLATER,  president. 

STATE    OF    SOUTH    CAROLIIXA. 

In  convention  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina, 
by  their  representatives,  held  in  the  city  of  Charleston, 
on  Monday,  the  12th  day  of  May,  and  continued  by  di- 
vers adjournments  to  Friday  the  23d  day  of  May,  Anno 
Domini  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight, 
and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  independence  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America. 

The  convention  having  maturely  considered  the  consti- 
tution, or  form  of  government  reported  to  congress  by 
the  convention  of  delegates  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  submitted  to  them  by  a  resolution  of  the 
legislature  of  this  state,  passed  the  17th  and  18th  days  of 
February  last,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  es- 
tablish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  ot  liberty  to  the  people  of  the  said 
United  States  and  their  posterity — do,  in  the  name  and 
behalf  of  the  people  of  this  state,  hereby  assent  to,  and 
ratify  the  said  constitution. 

Done  in  convention,  the  23d  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1788,  and  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  twelfth. 

THOMAS  PINCKNEY,  president. 
John  Sandford  Dart,  secretary. 

STATE    OF   NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

In  convention   of  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire,  June  the  2lst,  1788. 

The  convention  having  impartially  discussed,  and  fully 
considered  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, reported  to  congress  by  the  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  and  submitted  to  us 
by  a  resolution  of  the  general  court  of  said  state,  passed 
the  14th  day  of  December  last  past  and  acknowledging, 
with  grateful  hearts,  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  in  affording  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  course  of  his  Providence  an  opportunity  de- 
liberately and  peaceably,  without  fraud  or  surprise,  of  en- 
tering into  an  explicit'  and  solemn  compact  with  each 
other,  by  assenting  to,  and  ratifying  a  new  constitution, 
in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence, promote  the  general  wefare,  and  secure  the  bles- 
sings of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity — do,  in 
the' name  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire,  assent  to,  and  ratify  the  said  constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  Ameriea,  Ike.  ccc.  he. 

JOHN  SULLIVAN,  president  of  the  convention. 
JOHN  LANGDON,  president  of  the  senate. 
By  order: 

John  Calf,  secretary  of  the  convention. 

Joseph  Pearsox,  secretary  of  state. 


MARYLAND. 

In  convention  of  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  state  of 

Maryland,  April  28,  1788. 

We  "the  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, having  fully  considered  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  reported  to  congress  by  the 
convention  of  deputies  from  the  United  Stales  of  Ameri- 
ca, held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  17th  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  17S7,  of  which  the  annexed  is  a  copy,  and  sub- 
mitted to  us  bv  a  resolution  of  the  general  assembly  of 


VIRGINIA,  to  IVlt: 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  duly  elect- 
ed in  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  from  the  general 
assembly,  and  now  met  in  convention,  having  fully  and 
freely  investigated  and  discussed  the  proceedings  of  the 
federal  convention,  and  being  prepared  as  well  as  the 
most  mature  deliberation  hath  enabled  us  to  decide  there- 
on— do  in  the  name,  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia declare  and  make  known  that  the  powers  granted 
under  the  constitution,  being  derived  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  may  be  resumed  by  them  -whensoever 
the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  injury  or  oppression, 
and  that  every  power  not  granted  thereby  remains  with 
them  and  at  their  will:  that  therefore  no  right  of  any  de- 
nomination can  be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrained  or  modi- 
fied by  the  congress,  bv  the  senate,  or  house  of  represen- 
tatives, acting 'in  anv  capacity,  by  the  president,  or  any 
department,  "or  officer  of  the  United  States;  except  in 
those  instances  in  which  power  is  given  by  the  constitution 
for  those  purposes:  and  that,  among  other  essential  rights, 
the  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the  press  cannot  he  can- 
celled, abridged,  restrained,  or  modified,  by  any  authori- 
ty of  the  United  States.     With  these  impressions,  with  a 


Maryland,  in  "November  session,  1787,  do  for  ourselves,  '  solemn  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  for  the  purity  of 
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our  intentions,  and  under  the  conviction  that  whatsoever 
imperfections  may  exist  in  the  constitution,  ought  rather 
to  be  examined  in  the  mode  prescribed  therein,  than  to 
bring  the  union  into  danger  by  a  delay,  with  a  hope  of 
obtaining  amendments  previous  to  the  ratification — we, 
the  said  delegates,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia,  do,  by  these  presents,  assent  to,  and  ra- 
tify the  constitution,  recommended  on  the  17th  day  of 
September,  1 787,  by  the  federal  convention,  for  the  "go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  thereby  announcing  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  said  constitution  is  bind- 
ing upon  the  said  people,  according  to  an  authentic  copy 
hereto  annexed,  in  the  words  following.  (See  constitu- 
tion.) Done  in  convention  this  26th  day  of  June,  1788. 
By  order  of  the  convention: 

EDM.  PENDLETON,  president. 

STATE    OF    NEW     YOIUC. 

We,  the  delegates,  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  duly  elected  and  met  in  convention,  having  mature- 
ly considered  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica agreed  to  on  the  17th  day  of  September,  in  the  year 
1787,  by  the  convention  that  was  assembled  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  (a  copy 
■whereof  precedes  these  presents} — and  having  also  seri- 
ously and  deliberately  considered  the  present  situation 
of  the  United  States,  do  declare  and  make  known,  fee. 
&c.  &c. 

Under  these  impressions,  and  declaring  that  the  rights 
aforesaid  cannot  be  abridged  orviolated,  and  that  the  ex- 
planations aforesaid  are  consistent  with  the  said  consti- 
tution; and  in  confidence  that  the  amendments  which  shall 
have  been  proposed  to  the  said  constitution  will  receive 
an  early  and  mature  consideration,  we  the  said  delegates, 
in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  do,  by  these  presents,  assent  to,  and  ratify 
the  said  constitution,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Done  in   convention,  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  county  of 
Dutchess,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  20th  day  of  July 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1788. 

By  order  of  the  convention: 

GEORGE  CLINTON,  president. 


Attest:  John    McKesson, 


Ab.  B.  Banke 


:sson,  ~) 

CEK,        5 


secretaries. 


STATE    OF     WORTH     CAROLINA. 

In  convention. 

Whereas  the  general  convention  which  met  at  Phila- 
delphia in  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  of  congress, 
did  recommend  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  a  con- 
stitution or  form  of  government,  in  the  following  words, 
namely: 

"We  the  people,"  &c.  [Here  follows  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  verbatum.] 

Resolved,  That  this  convention,  in  behalf  of  the  free- 
men, citizens,  and  inhabitants  of  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina, do  adopt  and  ratify  the  said  constitution  and  form  of 
government. 

Done  in  convention,  this  21st  day  of  November,  1789. 
SAMUEL  JOHNSTON,  pfes't  of  the  convention. 

J.  llus,  ~i 

James    Taylor,    f*e<™t™*'> 

"RHODE      ISLAND. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1790,  the  following  ratification  by 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  was  communicated  to  congress. 

[The  constitution  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  pre- 
cedes the  following  ratification.] 
Ratification  of  the  constitution  by  the  convention    of  the 

state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  duly  elected,  and  met 
in  convention,  having  maturely  considered  the  constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States  of  America,  agreed  to  on  the 
17th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  by  the  convention  then  assem- 
bled at  Philadelphia,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, [a  copy  whereof  precedes  these  presents:,]  and 
having  also  seriously  and  deliberately  considered  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  this  slate,  do  declare  and  make  known, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

Under  these  impressions,  and  declaring  that  the  rights 
aforesaid  cannot  be  abridged  or  violated,  and  that  the  ex- 


planations aforesaid  are  consistent  with  the  said  constitu- 
tion, and  in  confidence  that  the  amendment  hereafter 
mentioned  will  receive  an  early  and  mature  considera- 
tion, and  conformably  to  the  fifth  article  of  said  consti- 
tution, speedily  become  a  part  thereof.  We,  the  said 
delegates,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  do,  by 
these  presents  assent  to  and  ratify  the  said  constitution, 
&c.  inc.  &c. 

Done  in  convention  at  Newport,  in  the  county  of  New- 
port, in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations, the  29th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1790,  and  ill  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

By  order  of  the  convention, 

DANIEL  OWEN,  president. 

Attest,  Daniel  Updike,  secretary. 

STATE    OF    VKIJMONT. 

In  convention  of  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Vermont. 

Whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  commissioners  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  done  at  New  York,  the  seventeenth  day  of 
October,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  1790.  every  impediment,  as 
well  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  state  of  Vermont  into  the  union  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  removed:  in  full  faith  and  assurance 
that  the  same  will  stand  approved  and  ratified  by  con- 
gress. 

This  convention,  having  impartially  deliberated  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  now 
established,  submitted  to  us  by  an  act  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  state  of  Vermont,  passed  October  27th, 
1780,  do,  in  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  to  us  giv- 
en for  that  purpose,  fully  and  entirely  approve  of,  assent 
to,  and  ratify  the  said  constitution;  and  declare  that,  im- 
mediately from  and  after  this  state  shall  be  admitted  by 
the  congress  into  the  union,  and  to  a  full  participation  of 
the  benefits  of  the  government  now  enjoyed  by  the  states 
in  the  union,  the  same  shall  he  binding  on  us,  and  the 
people  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  forever. 

Done  at  Bennington,  in  the  county  of  Bennington, 
the  10th  day  of  January,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  America,  1790.  In 
testimony  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our 
names.    "         THOMAS  CRITTENDEN,  president. 

[{fcf-It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  each  and  every 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  "old  thirteen"  have  direct  refer- 
ence to  an  act  of  the  "people;"  and  that  the  word 
iistate,,,as  separated  from  them,  does  not  occur  in  either.] 
— — »►©  ©  ©«•— 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

January  21,  1833. 
Mr.  JVilkins,  from  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  message  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States  of  the  16th  instant  relative  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  South  Carolina,  reported  the  following  bill,  which 
was  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
An  act  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on 
imports.* 
Beit  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  ofrepresentath'es 
of  the  United  States  of  .imerica  in  congress  assembled, 
That  whenever,  by  reason  of  unlawful  obstructions,  com- 
binations, or  assemblages  of  persons,  it  shall  become  im- 
practicable in  the  judgment  of  the  president,  to  execute 
the  revenue  laws,  and  collect  the  duties  on  imports  in 
the  ordinary  way,  in  any  collection  district,  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  the  president  to  direct  that  the  custom 
house  for  such  district  be  established  and  kept  in  any  se- 
cure place  within  some  port  or  harbor  of  such  district, 
either  upon  land  or  on  board  any  vessel;  and,  in  that 
case,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  reside  at  such 
place,  and  thereto  detain  all  vessels  and  cargoes,  arriving; 


*  The  bill  that  follows  is  that  which  was  debated  and 
passed  by  both  houses  of  congress,  and  we  have  thought 
it  best  so  to  present  the  bill,  as  if  from  the  committee, 
for,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  all,  or  very  near  all,  the 
amendments  made  were  offered  by  the  committee,  as  will 
appear  in  the  debate.  For  these  reasons  it  appeared  un- 
necessary to  insert  the  original  bill,  verbally — which  does 
not  materially  differ  from  the  law  enacted.        Editor. 
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■within  the  said  district  until  the  duties  imposed  on  said  car- 
goes,by  law  be  paid, in  cash,  deducting  interest  according  to 
existing  laws;  and  in  such  cases  it  shall  he  unlawful  to  lake 
the  vessel  or  cargo  from  the  custody  of  the  proper  officer 
of  the  customs,  unless  by  process  from  some  court  of  the 
United  States;  and  in  case  of  any  attempt  otherwise  to 
take  such  vessel  or  cargo  by  any  force,  or  combination, 
or  assemblage  of  persons  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  the 
officers  of  the  customs,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  or  such  person  or  persons 
as  he  shall  have  empowered  for  that  purpose,  to  employ- 
such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  militia  of  the 
United  States  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  removal  of  such  vessel  or  cargo, 
and  protecting  the  officers  of  the  customs  in  retaining  the 
custody  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  ex- 
tend to  all  cases,  in  law  or  equity,  arising  under  the  re- 
venue laws  of  the  United  States,  for  which  other  provi- 
sions are  not  already  made  by  law;  and  if  any  person 
shall  receive  any  injury  to  his  person  or  property  for  or 
on  account  of  any  act  by  him  done,  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  or  the 
collection  of  duties  on  imports,  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
maintain  suit  for  damage  therefor  in  the  circuit  court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  district  wherein  the  party  doing 
the  injury  may  reside,  or  shall  be  found.  And  all  pro- 
perly taken  or  detained  by  any  officer  or  other  person 
under  authority  of  any  revenue  law  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  irrepleviable,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the 
custody  of  the  law,  and  subject  ordy  to  the  orders  and 
decrees  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdic- 
tion thereof.  And  if  any  person  shall  dispossess  or.  res- 
cue, or  attempt  to  dispossess  or  rescue,  any  property  so 
taken  or  detained  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  aid  or  assist  there- 
in, such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  be  liable  to  such  punishment  as  is  provided  by 
the  twenty-second  section  of  the  act  for  the  punishment 
of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,  approved  the 
thirtieth  day  of  April,  anno  Domini  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety,  for  the  wilful  obstruction  or  resist- 
ance of  officers  in  the  service  of  process. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  any  case 
where  suit  or  prosecution  shall  be  commenced  in  a  court 
of  any  state  against  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  or 
other  person,  for  or  on  account  of  any  act  done  under  the 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  under  color  thereof, 
or  for  or  on  account  of  any  right,  authority,  or  title,  set 
up  or  claimed  by  such  officer,  or  other  person,  under  any 
such  law  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
defendant  in  such  suit,  or  prosecution,  at  any  time  before 
trial,  upon  a  petition  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  in  and  for  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  shall 
have  been  served  with  process  setting  forth  the  nature  of 
said  suit  or  prosecution,  and  verifying  the  said  petition  bv 
affidavit,  together  with  a  certificate  signed  by  an  attorney 
or  counsellor  at  law  of  some  court  of  record  of  the  state 
in  which  such  suit  shall  have  been  commenced,  or  of  the 
United  States,  setting  forth  that,  as  counsel,  for  the  pe- 
titioner, he  has  examined  the  proceedings  against  him, 
and  has  carefully  inquired  into  all  the  matter  set  forth  in 
the  petition,  and  that  he  believes  the  same  to  be  true; 
■which  petition,  affidavit,  and  certificate,  shall  be  present- 
ed to  the  said  circuit  court,  if  in  session,  and  if  not,  to 
the  clerk  thereof,  at  his  office,  and  shall  he  filed  in  said 
office,  and  the  cause  shall  thereupon  be  entered  on  the 
docket  of  said  court,  and  shall  be  thereafter  proceeded  in 
as  a  cause  originally  commenced  in  that  court;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  said  court,  if  the  suit 
■were  commenced  in  the  court  below  by  summons,  to  is- 
sus  a  writ  of  certioi'ari  to  the  state  court,  requiring  said 
court  to  send  to  the  said  circuit  court  the  record  and  pro- 
ceedings in  said  cause;  or  if  it  were  commenced  by  ca- 
pias, he  shall  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cum  causa,  a 
duplicate  of  which  said  writ  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
clerk  of  the  state  court,  or  left  at  his  office  by  the  mar- 
shal ot  the  district,  or  his  deputy,  or  some  person  dulv 
authorised  thereto;  and,  thereupon,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  said  state  court  to  stay  all  further  proceedings  in  such 
cause,  and  the  said  suit,  or  prosecution,  upon  delivery  of 
such  process,  or  leaving  the  same  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  moved  to  the  said  circuit  court, 


and  any  further  proceedings,  trial,  or  judgment  therein 
in  the  state  court  shall  he  wholly  null  and  void.  And  if 
the  defendant  in  any  such  suit  be  in  actual  custody  on 
mesne  process  therein,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  marshal, 
by  virtue  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cum  causa,  to  take 
the  body  of  the  defendant  into  his  custody,  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  said  cause  according  to  the  rules  of  law  and 
the  order  of  the  circuit  court,  or  of  any  judge  thereof,  in 
vacation.  And  all  attachments  made  and  all  bail  and 
other  security  given  upon  such  suit,  or  prosecution,  shall 
be  and  continue  in  like  force  and  effect,  as  if  the  same 
suit  or  prosecution,  had  proceeded  to  final  judgment  and 
execution  in  the  state  court.  And  if,  upon  the  removal 
of  any  such  suit,  or  prosecution,  it  shall  be  made  to  ap- 
pear to  the  said  circuit  court  that  no  copy  of  the  record 
and  proceedings  therein,  in  the  slate  court,  can  be  obtain- 
ed, it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  circuit  court  to  allow  and 
require  the  plaintiff  to  proceed  de  novo,  and  to  file  a  de- 
claration of  Ids  cause  of  action, and  the  parties  may  there- 
upon proceed  as  in  actions  originally  brought  in  said  cir- 
cuit court;  and  on  failure  of  so  proceeding,  judgment  of 
noil  pros,  may  be  rendered  against  the  plaintiff  with  costs 
for  the  defendant. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  any  case 
in  which  any  party  is,  or  may  be  by  law,  entitled  to  co- 
pies of  the  record  and  proceedings  in  any  suit  or  prosecu- 
tion in  any  state  court,  to  be  used  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  if  the  clerk  of  said  state  court  shall,  upon 
demand,  and  the  payment  or  tender  of  the  legal  fees,  re- 
fuse or  neglect  to  deliver  to  such  party  certified  copies  of 
such  record  and  proceedings,  the  court  of.  the  United 
States  in  which  such  record  and  proceedings  may  be  need- 
ed, on  proof,  by  affidavit,  that  the  clerk  of  such  state 
court  has  refused  or  neglected  to  deliver  copies  thereof, 
on  demand  as  aforesaid,  may  direct  and  allow  such  record 
to  be  supplied  by  affidavit,  or  otherwise,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  require  and  allow  ;  and,  there- 
upon, such  proceeding,  trial,  and  judgment,  may  be  had 
in  the  ■■■  id  court  of  the  United  States,  and  all  such  pro- 
cesses awarded,  as  if  certified  copies  of  such  records  and 
proceedings  had  been  regularly  before  the  said  court. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  whenever 
the  president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  officially  in- 
formed, by  the  authorities  of  any  state,  or  by  a  judge  of 
any  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
slate,  that,  within  the  limits  of  such  state,  any  law  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  execution  thereof,  or  of 
any  process  from  the  courts  of  the  United  States  is  ob- 
structed by  the  employment  of  military  force,  or  by  any 
other  unlawful  means,  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceeding,  or  by  the  powers 
vested  in  the  marshal  by  existing  laws,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  him,  the  president  of  the  United  States,  forthwith  tp 
issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  such  fact  or  information, 
and  requiring  all  such  military  and  other  force  forthwith 
to  disperse;  and  if  at  any  time  after  issuing  such  pro- 
clamation, any  such  opposition  or  obstruction  shall  be 
made,  in  the  manner  or  by  the  means  aforesaid,  the  pre- 
sident shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorised,  promptly  to 
employ  such  means  to  suppress  the  same,  and  to  cause  the 
said  laws  or  process  to  be  duly  executed,  as  are  autho- 
rised and  provided  in  the  cases  therein  mentioned  by  the 
act  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  February,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-five,  entitled  "  an  act  to  provide  for 
calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union, 
suppress  insurrections,  repel  invasions,  and  to  repeal  the 
act  now  in  force  for  that  purpose;"  and  also,  by  the  act  of 
the  third  of  March,  oi*e  thousand  eight  hundred  and  se- 
ven, entitled  "an  act  authorising  the  employment  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  in  cases  of  in- 
surrection." 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  firther  enacted,  That  in  any  state 
where  the  jails  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  for  the  impri- 
sonment of  persons  arrested  or  committed  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  where  houses  are  not  allowed  to 
be  so  used,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  marshal,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  judge  of  the  United  States  for  the 
proper  district,  to  use  other  convenient  places,  within  ihe 
limits  of  said  state,  and  to  make  such  other  provision  as 
he  may  deem  expedient  and  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  either  of  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  court,  or  a  judge  of  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the  authority  al- 
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ready  conferred  by  law,  shall  have  power  to  grant  writs 
of  habeas  corpus  in  all  cases  of  a  prisoner  or  prisoners, 
in  jail  or  confinement,  where  he  or  they  shall  be  commit- 
ted or  confined  on,  or  by  any  authority  or  law,  for  any 
act  done,  or  omitted  to  be  done,  in  pursuance  of  a  law 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  order,  process,  or  decree,  of 
any  judge  or  court  thereof,  anything  in  any  act  ot  con- 
gress to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  if  any  per- 
son or  persons  to  whom  such  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may 
be  directed,  shall  refuse  to  obey  the  same,  or  shall  ne- 
glect or  refuse  to  make  return,  or  shall  make  a  false  re- 
turn thereto,  in  addition  to  the  remedies  already  given 
by  law,  he  or  they  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  guil- 
ty of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction  before  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be  punished  by  fine,  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment, 
not  exceeding  six  months  or  by  either,  according  to  the 
nature  and  aggravation  of  the  case. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  several 
provisions  contained  in  the  first  and  fifth  sections  of  this 
act,  shall  be  in  force  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
congress,  and  no  longer. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  Fkbrcary  8,  1833. 

Mr.  Bell,  from  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  made  the  fol- 
lowing 

report: 

The  committee  on  the  judiciary,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
message  of  the  president,  with  ttie  accompanying  documents, 
relative  to  the  controversy  between  the  federal  government  and 
the  state  of  South  Carolina,  have  bestowed  on  the  subject  that 
anxious  consideration  which  its  importance  so  imperiously  de- 
mands, and  now  report  a  bill,  as  the  result  of  their  best  reflec- 
tions. 

In  preparing  this  bill,  no  provision  has  been  made  for  clothing 
the  executive  with  any  power  in  addition  to  that  which  it  already 
has,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  laws.  In  no  view  which 
the  committee  have  been  able  to  take  of  the  subject,  can  they 
reconcile  it  to  themselves  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  mili- 
tary force.  They  are  aware,  that  in  suggesting  the  propriety  of 
providing  these  extraordinary  means,  the  president  did  not  con- 
template a  resort  to  them  only  when  the  laws  are  "obstructed 
by  unlawful  combinations,  rendering  the  collection  of  the  duties 
impracticable,"  or  when  their  execution  is  opposed  by  the  actual 
employment  of  military  force  by  the  authority  of  a  state.  Yet 
it  is  respectfully  considered,  that  the  existence  of  this  combina- 
tion, and  its  unlawfulness,  as  well  as  the  inadequacy  of  the 
means  provided  by  the  existing  laws  to  overcome  it,  should  be 
first  ascertained  and  established  by  the  action  of  our  courts. 

As  to  the  employment  of  military  force  by  South  Carolina,  the 
most  positive  assurances  are  given,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
intended,  unless  in  repelling  an  attack  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. By  delaying,  then,  any  measures  which  could  indicate 
such  an  intention,  we  avoid  all  provocation,  and  furnish  no  pre- 
text to  South  Carolina  to  prepare  for  such  an  exigency. 

The  committee  are  fully  sensible  that  the  attitude  assumed  by 
South  Carolina  may  seriously  embarrass  the  operations  of  this 
government;  yet  they  maintain,  that  if,  in  a  controversy  between 
the  general  government  and  one  of  the  states,  a  resort  to  the 
military  and  naval  power  of  the  union  can  even  be  justified,  that 
resort  should  only  be  made  in  the  last  extremity,  and  after  every 
other  mode  of  adjustment  has  failed.  While  we  can  never  for- 
get that  the  Constitution  was  founded  on  the  free,  and  voluntary 
consent  of  the  people  of  the  several  states,  and  that  it  was  the 
result  of  compromise,  we  are  equally  conscious  that  it  can 
only  be  preserved  by  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  forbearance. 
What  would  be  the  consequences  of  employing  force  for  the 
purpose  of  terminating  the  present  unhappy  controversy,  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee.  The  interest  in  the  question  from Which 
it  has  originated,  is  not  limited  to  a  single  state,  but  extends  to 
an  entire  section  of  the  country,  and  among  the  unhappy  results 
of  the  application  of  force,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  from  a 
controversy  between  the  general  government  and  a  single  state, 
it  would  extend  to  a  conflict  between  the  two  great  sections  of 
the  country,  and  might  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  the  union 
itself. 

But,  independent  of  the  danger  thus  apprehended,  and  even 
admitting  that  the  dreaded  calamity  referred  to  might  not  result 
from  the  employment  of  force  as  contemplated,  still  it  would 
produce  throughout  the  southern  Country  a  state  of  feeling  to- 
wards the  government,  arid  a  deep  and  settled  hostility  against 
the  other  sections  of  the  union  which  evury  patriot  would  de 
plore,  and  which  every  statesman  should  earnestly  endeavor  to 
prevent.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  and  anxious  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  even  the  hazard  of  civil  war  or  bloodshed, 
your  committee,  in  the  bill  which  they  herewith  submit,  propose 
to  enlarge  the  powers  and  give  additional  strength  to  the  process 
of  the  United  States'  courts,  in  the  hope  that  the  energies  of  the 
goverment,  acting  through  its  judicial  tribunals,  may  prove  abun- 
dantly competent  to  the  emergency. 

Ours  is  essentially  a  .government  of  laws:  and  their  enforce- 
ment must  mninlv  depend  on  enlightened  public  opinion.  So 
long  then  as  these  laws  are  mild  and  just  in  their  character,  and 


equal  and  impartial  in  their  operation,  we  need  no  othecguaran- 
tee  for  their  execution  than  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
people.  When,  therefore,  a  law  is  made  by  the  government  so 
oppressive  and  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  one 
of  these  states,  as  to  determine  them  to  resist  it,  at  every  hazard, 
it  is  evidence  of  the  justice  of  their  complaints,  which  should  not 
be  disregarded;  and  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  legislature,  in- 
stead of  devising  rigorous  means  to  enforce  it,  to  modify  the  ob- 
noxious law. 

Such  is  now  the  case  with  South  Carolina;  and  in  addition  to 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  her  own  people,  and  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  southern  states,  as  to  the  injustice 
and  oppression  of  the  tariff  laws,  she  is  sustained  by  a  great 
number  of  our  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  union.  The  pre- 
sident, too,  in  his  message,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session,  earnestly  impressed  on  congress  the  justice  and  import- 
ance of  altering  and  modifying  the  laws  in  question;  and  your 
committee  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  recommendations  of  the 
chief  magistrate  are  carried  out  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  report- 
ed by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  it  will  tend  more  effec- 
tually to  allay  the  excited  feelings  of  the  south,  to  arrest  the 
crisis  with  which  we  are  threatened,  and  to  restore  harmony  to 
our  once  happy  union,  than  any  provisions  which  can  be  adopt- 
ed for  the  removal  of  custom  houses,  clothing  the  courts  with 
additional  powers,  or  invasion  by  fleets  and  armies.  But  should 
congress  still  refuse  to  yield  to  the  complaints  and  remonstran- 
ces of  the  south;  should  that  feeling  of  kindness  and  conciliation 
so  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  this  great  confederacy 
cease  to  exert  its  influence;  and  should  the  laws  now  in  force, 
together  with  the  provisions  contained  in  the  bill  herewith  re- 
ported, be  evaded,  or  successfully  resisted  by  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  then,  and  not  till  then,  in  the  opinion  of  your  commit- 
tee, will  it  be  time  for  the  representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  consider  and  decide  that  most  delicate  and  deeply  inter- 
esting question— the  right  of  the  federal  government  to  reduce 
one  of  the  sovereign  members  of  the  union  to  obedience  to  its 
laws  by  military  force— a  power,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  was 
several  times  proposed  to  be  given  in  the  formation  of  the  federal 
constitution,  but  never  conferred. 

The  committee  have  made  no  provision  for  the  removal  of 
custom  houses,  and  exaction  of  cash  duties,  as  suggested  by  the 
president.  Such  regulations,  especially  the  latter,  they  conceive 
would  be  in  violation  of  those  clauses  of  the  constitution,  which 
declare  that  "all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States,"  and  that  "no  preference  shall  be 
given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of 
one  state  over  those  of  another."  To  require  the  duties  on  goods 
brought  into  the  ports  of  one  state  to  be  paid  in  ca.-h,  and  to 
allow  a  credit  upon  those  imported  into  the  others,  would  be 
entirely  at  variance  with  that  uniformity  thus  required  by  the 
constitution,  and  must  give  a  decided  advantage  to  those  ports 
where  the  credit  system  prevails,  over  those  where  eash  pay- 
ments are  enforced.  It  would  do  more;  it  would  he  virtually 
denying  to  citizens  of  one  state  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by 
those  of  another.  The  merchant  at  Charleston  must  pay  the 
custom  house  duties  on  receiving  his  goods,  while  the  merchant 
at  Savannah  is  allowed  a  credit  of  from  three  to  twelve  months. 
Is  t!>;    tn  if<  roiity?    Do  these  merchants  enjoy  equal  privileges? 

This  objection'  is  attempted  to  be  obviated  by  allowing  a  de- 
duction of  the  interest,  when  the  duties  are  required  to  be  paid 
in  cash.  But  where  is  the  merchant  who  would  be  willing  to 
such  an  arrangement?  Where  is  the  man  engaged  in  trade  who 
is  content  with  a  profit  of  six  per  cent,  on  his  capital?  If  there 
be  indeed  no  difference  between  the  present  system  of  credits 
and  cash  payments,  with  a  deduction  of  six  per  cent,  why  does 
not  congress  at  once  abolish  the  former,  and  avoid  not  only  the 
expense,  and  trouble,  and  litigation,  occasioned  by  the  non-pay- 
ment of  custom  house  bonds,  but  secure  the  government  against 
the  immense  losses  annually,  almost  daily,  occurring  by  the  fail- 
ures of  importing  merchants  and  their  sureties?  The  committee 
doubt  whether  the  importing  merchants  would  consent  to  pay 
cash  duties,  if  they  were  offered  a  deduction  of  double  the  legal 
interest.  Indeed,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  many  of  the 
merchants  even  of  Charleston,  would  land  their  goods  at  Savan- 
nah, and  incur  the  expense,  inconvenience,  and  additional  ha- 
zard of  re-shipping  them,  rather  than  be  subjected  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duties  in  cash.  Assuredly  the  merchants  of  the 
interior  would  not  hesitate  as  to  which  of  these  ports  they 
would,  under  these  circumstances,  order  their  goods.  Is  it  not 
perfectly  obvious,  then,  that  by  this  "regulation  of  revenue," 
congress  would  present  strong  inducements  for  the  landing  of 
goods  at  Savannah,  in  preference  to  Charleston,  and  thus  give  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  one  port  over  the  other?  And  can  nny 
one  believe  that  if  such  a  regulation  were  established  and  long 
maintained,  that  it  would  not  as  effectually  ruin  the  trade  of 
Charleston  a.-  though  that  port  were  blockaded,  and  the  entrance 
of  merchant  vessels  entirely  prohibited? 

Rut,  it  may  be  said,  that  these  regulations  arc  general;  that  no 
particular  state  is  named,  that  if  they  apply  to  South  Carolina, 
it  is  in  consequence  of  her  own  act,  and  that  they  will  be  equal- 
ly applicable  to  any  other  state  which  shall  assume  the  same  at- 
titude. The  plain"  answer  to  this  argument  is,  that  the  consti- 
tution has  not  given  to  congress  the  power  to  make  such  dis- 
tinctions under  such  circumstances,  or  under  any  circumstances: 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  are  broad,  general  and  unqua- 
lified. 

Admitting,  however,  for  a  moment,  the  power  in  question  to 
exist,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  exercise  of  it  in  the 
manner  proposed,  would  operate  with  peculiar  injustice.    There 
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are,  it  is  weii  understood,  a  number  of  merchants  of  Charleston, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina,  will 
continue  to  import  their  goods  into  that  port,  give  their  bonds, 
and  pay  them  as  heretofore.  Now,  would  it  not  be  contrary  to 
the  very  spirit  and  genius  of  our  government,  tiiat,  on  account 
of  the  acts  of  the  stale  authorities,  or  even  of  the  great  body  of 
the  state,  these  individuals  should  be  deprived  of  privileges  se- 
cured to  the  citizens  of  other  states.'' 

The  considerations  are,  with  your  committee,  conclusive 
against  the  proposition  for  the  exaction  of  cash  duties;  and,  as 
the  removal  of  the  custom  houses  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
introduced  to  render  that  measure  the  more  effectual,  the  coin 
mittee  consider  it  entirely  unnecessary  to  provide  for  such  re- 
movals. 

The  committee  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
many  of  the  important  questions  presented  by  the  documents 
which  have  been  referred  to  them.  They  have  confined  them- 
selves more  particularly  to  the  suggestions  of  the  president  as  to 
the  alterations  and  modifications  necessary  for  more  effectually 
securing  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  they  have  consider- 
ed it  diie  to  themselves  and  to  the  house,  as  well  as  to  the  high 
source  from  which  these  suggestions  proceed,  to  state  the  con- 
siderations by  which  they  have  been  governed  in  reporting  the 
bill,  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

A  bill  more  effectually  providing  for  the  execution  of  the  reve- 
nue laws  in  certain  cases,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representative';  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  congress  assembled,  That,  whenever 
any  civil  suit  shall  be  commenced  in  any  state  court  against  any 
collector,  surveyor,  inspector,  or  other  officer  of  the  customs,  or 
any  revenue  officer,  or  any  person  aiding  or  assisting  them,  in 
the  execution  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  for,  or  on  account 
of  any  act,  done,  or  omitted  to  be  done,  under  the  laws  of  the  U. 
States,  it  shall,  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  defendant  or  defend- 
ants, in  such  suit,  to  apply,  by  petition,  to  the  judge  of  the  U. 
States'  circuit  court  for  the  district  in  which  said  suit  may  be 
brought,  setting  forth  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  said  suit,  ac- 
companied with  a  certified  copy  of  the  record,  if  the  same  can 
be  procured,  and  if  not,  stating,  by  affidavit,  the  reason  why 
such  certified  copy  is  not  produced,  and  praying  that  said  suit 
may  be  removed  to  the  said  circuit  court  for  said  district;  and 
the  judge  of  said  ciicuit  court  shall  thereupon  cause  the  said 
suit  to  be  entered  in  said  circuit  court,  and  the  further  proceed- 
ings therein  shall  be  the  same  as  though  said  suit  had  been  ori- 
ginally commenced  in  said  ciicuit  court,  whatever  may  be  the 
amount  of  the  sum,  or  the  damages  claimed,  or  the  citizenship 
or  residence  of  the  parties:  Provided,  That  if  special  bail  was 
required  in  the  suit  when  brought  in  the  state  court,  the  peti- 
tioner shall  before  said  suit  shall  proceed  in  the  said  circuit 
court,  enter  good  and  sufficient  bail  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the 
said  circuit  court;  and,  thereupon,  the  bail  taken  in  the  state 
court  shall  be  discharged. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  whenever  a  suit  is 
entered  in  any  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  as  herein  he- 
fore  provided  for,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  court  to  cause  due 
notice  thereof,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  clerk  of  the  said 
court,  to  be  given  to  the  state  court  in  which  said  suit  was  origi- 
nally brought;  and,  on  receiving  such  notice,  the  state  court 
shall  proceed  no  further  in  said  cause.  And  if  the  said  state 
court  shall,  nevertheless,  proceed  therein,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
said  circuit  court,  on  the  application  of  the  original  defendant  or 
defendants,  setting  forth  the  fact  on  oath,  to  issue  an  injunction, 
prohibiting  and  Wijoining  the  plaintiff  in  said  suit,  his  agent  and 
attorneys,  from  further  proceeding  in,  or  prosecuting  said  suit  in 
said  state  court. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  other  proceed- 
ings in  nature  of  a  civil  suit  under  process  of  a  stale  court,  or 
judge,  or  justice  of  a  state  court,  by  a  capias  in  withernam,  or 
in  nature  of  distress  by  attachment,  or  otherwise,  against  the 
person  or  effects  of  any  officer  of  the  customs  or  revenue  officer, 
as  herein  before  specified,  or  any  other  person  aiding  or  assist- 
ing them,  or  for  or  on  account  of  any  act  done  or  omitted  to  be 
done  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  judge  of  the  United  States' 
circuit  court  for  the  district  in  which  such  process  may  issue,  or 
the  United  States'  district  judge  of  said  district,  on  application  of 
the  defendant  or  defendants  for  that  purpose,  setting  forth  the 
facts  on  oath,  forthwith  to  issue  an  injunction,  restraining  and 
enjoining  the  plaintiff  in  such  capias,  or  attachment,  or  other 
process,  from  any  further  proceeding  therein. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  upon  the  issuing  of  any 
process  of  injunction,  as  herein  provided  for,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  marshals,  forthwith,  to  execute  the  same,  as  the  sheriffs 
of  the  several  states  may  do.  And  if  any  individual  or  indivi- 
duals shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  obstruct  or  resist  any  officer 
of  the  United  States  in  serving  or  attempting  to  serve  or  execute 
said  process,  or  shall  disobey  said  process  when  executed,  he  or 
they  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  imprisoned  not  exceeding  two  years,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  either  of  the  justices 
of  the  supreme  court,  or  either  of  the  judges  of  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the  authority  already  con- 
ferred on  them  by  law,  shall  have  power  to  grant  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  in  all  cases'  of  a  person  or  persons  in  jail  or  confined, 
where  he  or  they  shall  have  been  committed  or  imprisoned  in 
pursuance  of  any  sentence  of  anv  state  court  for  any  act  done  in 
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pursuance  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  U.  States,  or  any  order,  pro- 
cess, or  decree  of  any  judge  or  court  of  the  U.  States,  any  thing  in 
any  act  of  congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  if 
any  person  shall  disobey  the  commands  of  said  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on 
conviction  thereof,  may  be  fined  not  exceeding  six  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  imprisoned  not  exceeding  three  years,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 
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The  bill  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties 
on  imports,  having  been  lead  a  second  time, 

Mr.  Wilkhtt  said  he  was  desirous  to  fix  on  some  future 
day  for  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  and  to  make  it  the 
special  order  for  that  day.  The  committee  had  desired 
him  to  name  Thursday  next.  He  would  therefore  move 
to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  till 
Thursday  next,  and  to  make  it  the  special  order  for  that 
day. 

Mr.  Bibb  thought  that  the  day  named  was  too  early,  as 
it  would  not  allow  gentlemen  time  for  the  necessary  ex- 
amination of  the  provisions  of  this  important  bill.  He 
would  therefore  move  to  postpone  the  bill  to  Thursday 
week. 

Mr.  Grundy  stated,  that  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  judiciary  had  been  instructed  to  move  Thurs- 
day next,  not  because  it  was  supposed  that  there  would 
be  any  decision  as  to  the  bill  on  that  day,  or  even  within 
a  few  days  of  that  day;  but  in  order  that  an  early  progress 
should  be  made  in  this  bill,  which  he  considered  to  be 
the  most  important  measure  before  congress,  or  which 
was  likely  to  come  before  that  body  at  this  session. 
There  was  one  consideration  which  ought  to  have  great 
weight  with  the  senate.  He  did  not  intend,  by  any  re- 
ference to  it,  to  go  into  any  remarks  on  the  state  of  the 
country,  until  the  merits  of  the  bill  should  be  fairly  be- 
fore the  senate.  But  the  first  day  of  February  was  "near, 
and  as  that  was  the  time  fixed  by  South  Carolina  for  her 
ordinance  to  go  into  operation,  it  was  impossible  to  know 
what  events  were  to  follow  that  day.  It  was  incumbent 
on  the  senate  to  take  up  the  bill,  in  order  that  after  its 
passage,  if  it  should  pass,  there  might  be  time  to  send  it 
to  the  other  house.  He  thought  no  person  would  have 
any  cause  to  complain  if  Thursday  were  fixed  on.  The 
committee  would  occupy  some  time  in  explaining  the 
reasons  which  induced  them  to  report  the  bill,  and  he 
thought  that  every  gentleman  would  have  sufficient  time 
for  reflection  and  examination. 

Mr.  Mangum  said,  as  one  of  the  judiciary  committee 
he  had  heen  opposed  to  so  early  a  day.  He  concurred 
with  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  that  this  was  vastly 
the  most  important  question  which  could  be  brought  for- 
ward for  discussion  at  this  session.  So  important  was  it, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  shake  the  ancient  character 
of  our  institutions  to  their  very  foundation.  He  concur- 
red in  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  up,  and  acted 
on  with  the  most  profound  deliberation;  for  it  depended 
on  the  result  of  this  question  whether  there  would  not  be 
a  revolution  which  would  change  the  whole  character  of 
our  institutions.  In  moving  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  a  later  day,  as  he  should  do  before  he  re- 
sumed his  seat,  he  should  do  it  without  reference  to  the 
first  of  February.  It  was  impossible  that  there  could  be 
any  definitive  action  on  the  bill  by  that  time.  He  depre- 
cated references,  the  only  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
keep  up  an  excitement  which  it  would  be  wiser  to  allay. 
He  did  not  refer  to  the  first  of  February,  because  he  be- 
lieved that  there  existed  any  ground  of  apprehension. 
When  he  proposed  a  more  distant  day,  it  was  solely  with 
reference  to  the  convenience  of  this  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  other  house,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  sufficient  time  for  deliberation  upon  a  subject  which 
touched  the  very  heart's  core  of  our  institutions.  No 
one  could  look  at  this  bill  without  discovering  that  it  re- 
vived all  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  old 
parties,  besides  taking  in  its  sweep,  much,  in  his  opinion, 
that  was  odious,  and  wholly  unknown  to  either  of  the  old 
parties.  It  carried  out  to  their  full  extent  the  principles 
of  one  of  those  parties  with  alarming  and  startling  ad<- 
denda;  and  came  in  conflict  against  all  the  principles  of 
the  other.  It  touched  the  fundamental  character  of  our 
institutions,  and  on  the  discussion  and  decision  which 
would  ensue,  he  conscientiously  believed — and  he  would 
be  constrained  so  to  declare,  were  they  the  last  words  he 
should  ever  utter— would  materially  depend  the  continue 
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nee  of  our  admirable  institutions  in  that  wholesome, 
lut  restricted  vigor,  that  would  perpetuate  a  well  regulat- 
ed liberty.  He  concluded  with  moving  to  postpone  the 
>ill  till  Monday  week. 

Mr., Grundy  said  he  hoped  the  senate  would  not  con- 
:ur  in  this  motion.  The  gentleman  on  his  right  (Mr. 
Mangum)  who  was  a  member  of  the  judiciary  commit- 
ee,  had  said  that  it  would  be  at  once  discovered  on  read- 
ug  the  bill,  that  we  were  about  to  change  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  our  institutions.  That  was  the  opinion  of  this 
gentleman;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that,  by  Thursday  next, 
he  would  be  furnished  with  all  the  arguments  he  could 
adduce  to  sustain  that  opinion.  But  there  were  others 
who  held  wholly  different  opinions,  and  who  believed 
that  there  was  nothing  in  this  bill  which  was  not  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  government  to  sustain  itself  from  ruin. 
He  would  not  go  into  any  debate  upon  the  bill  at  this 
tima.  Why  should  the  biil  be  postponed  to  Monday 
weekj*  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  day  on  w  hich  it  was 
taken  up  would  be  consumed  by  the  committee  in  giving 
their  explanation  of  their  reasons  for  reporting  the  bill; 
and  then,  if  gentlemen  should  not  be  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  subject,  the  discussion  could  be  postponed. 

He  would  make  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  his  own 
feelings.  He  hoped  his  fears  were  unfounded,  but  he 
had  fears  as  to  the  issue  of  the  proceedings  in  South  Ca- 
rolina; and  if  any  thing  disastrous  should  occur  after  the 
1st  of  February,' lie  desired  to  stand  acquitted  of  having 
contributed  any  share  in  the  production  of  such  evils,  by 
having  given  his  sanction  to  delay.  As  far  as  one  vote 
would  go,  be  would,  at  least,  endeavor  to  prevent  any 
collisiou. 

Mr.  Jlilltr,   after  some  remarks  inaudible  in  the  gal- 
lery, said  that  he  did  not  perceive  how  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  senator  from  Tennessee  were  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  passage  of  the  bill  under  consideration. 
The  first  of  February  he  said,   had   been  referred  to  by 
that  senator  as  a  day  likely  to  produce  much  evil  to   the 
country,  and   it  had  been   consequently  urged  that  this 
bill,  or  something  similar  to  it  in  substance,  was  necessa- 
ry to  prevent  it.     13ut,  said  Mr.  M.  the  first  of  February 
will  be  here  before  that  bill  can  possibly  pass,  and  if  the 
senator  from  Tennessee  is  disposed,   as  he  alleges,  for 
conciliation,  he  can  easily  avoid  the  evils  he  so  much  de- 
precates, by  a  repeal  or  a  modification  of  the  tariff  laws. 
Sir,  said  Mr.  M.  any  modification  will    be,  ipso  facto,  a 
repeal  of  the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  acts  of 
her   legislature  passed  in  consequence  of  it,  and  require 
new  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  state.     The  senator 
from  Tennessee   apprehends,    continued   Mr.  M.   some 
ideal   dangers  on  the   day   mentioned,  and  how  does  he 
propose  to  avoid  them?     Why,  by  putting  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  executive  the  whole  physical  force  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.     Not  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  any  un- 
lawful  acts  of  the  people,  but  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down   the  rightful  act   of  a  sovereign  and    independent 
member  of  the  confederacy.     This,   sir,  said  Mr.  M.   is 
to  be  the  giand  panacea  by  which  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  proposes  to  cure  the  evils  he  so  much  appre- 
hends on  the  first  of  February  next.      And  what  were 
they?     There  was  nothing  in  South  Carolina  that  had 
not  occurred    in  many  other  instances  in  other  parts  of 
the  union.     There  had  been  nothing  done  by  South  Ca- 
rolina that  he  or  any  other  individual   had  not  a  right  to 
do.     South  Carolina   had   said  that  the  tariff  laws  were 
unconstitutional,   and  that  she  would  not  obey  them.     1, 
said  Mr.  M.  have  a  right  to  do  the  same,  when  I  believe 
a   law  to  be  subversive  of  my  rights,  and   in  violation  of 
the  constitution.     And    will  gentlemen,    said   he,  in  this 
last   case,    vote  for  a  bill  to  arm   the  president  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  country  to  make  war  upon  me.     If  I 
deny  the  action  of  the  government,  according  to  my  con- 
struction of  the  constitution,  and  take  my  gun  in  hand, 
or  my  battle-axe,  and   defy   the  officers  of  the    United 
States,  I  do  so  at  my  own  peril.     It  will  be  the  civil  au- 
thority, not  the  military,  to  decide  the  question.     South 
Carolina  has,  as  yet,  not  done  that  much,  and  yet  gentle- 
men, in  anticipation  of  such  an  event,  are  about  to  make 
war  upon  her.     Let  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  pro- 
cure a  repeal  or  modification  of  the  tariff  laws,  and  that 
will  do  more  to  cure  the  evil  he  dreads  than  the  panacea 
he  so  highly  recommends.     Mr.  M.  said  he  did  not  rise 
to  «nter  u.to  the  merits  of  the  bill  before  the  senate,  but 


to  express  his  utter  astonishment  that  the  senator  from 
Tennessee  should  suppose  that  this  bill  could  accomplish 
the  object  he  had  in  view.     He  was  not  then  prepared  to 
say  how  far  South  Carolina  would  be  satisfied  by  a  modi- 
fication of  the  tariff;   that  was  not  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion;  but  this  much   he  would  say,    that  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  judiciary   committee,   and   commended 
by  the  senator  from  Tennessee,   could   be  productive  of 
no   good,     He  bad   always  understood  that  the  constitu- 
tion  placed   the  civil    above  the  military  power.     Puss 
this  bill,  sir,  said   Mr.  M.  authorising  the  president,  if 
he  cannot  act   by  the  ordinary  tribunals,   to  act  with   an 
armed  force,  and  you  at  once  put  the  military  abo\  e  the 
civil  power.     This,    then,    is  the  way,    in   the  opinion  of 
the  senator  from   Tennessee,  to  obviate  the   difficulties 
by  which  we  are  threatened.     Sir,  said  Mr.  M.  the  only 
way    is   to   abate  the  nuisance — to  repeal  the  unjust  and 
unconstitutional  legislation  by   which  we  are  oppressed, 
and  this  will  supersede  any  use  of  state  authority. 

There  was  one  thing,  Mr.  M.  said,  he  would  adverfto 
while  he  was  up.  He  had  seen  among  the  documents  ac- 
companying the  president's  message,  one  that  was  de- 
scribed as  a  test  oath  act.  He  was  surprised  at  this,  as 
he  knew  that  no  act,  bearing  that  title,  had  been  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  and  he  was  gratified 
to  see,  among  the  papers  in  the  message  to-day,  an  au- 
thentic copy  of  the  act  referred  to,  whose  title  is  differ- 
ent from  that  described  in  the  former  message,  and  forms 
a  part  of  the  documents  printed  therewith.  What  was 
the  character  of  that  act  might  be  seen  from  the  certified 
copy  now  on  the  files  of  the  Senate.     It  was  this  : 

The  people  of  South  Carolina,   in  their  highest   sove- 
reign  character,  had  passed   an  ordinance  declaring  that 
every  officer  of  the  State  shall  swear  to  respect  its  consti- 
tution and   laws  ;  and    the   act   referred  to  was  passed  in 
pursuance  of  the  high  authority  thus  given.     In  no  case, 
said  Mr.  M.  could    it  be   considered  a  test   oath  act.     It 
was  not  intended    for   every  citizen  of  the   state,  but  for 
those  citizens  who  held  offices  under  it.     The  state  sim- 
ply required  all  the  agents  in  her  pay  to  take  an  oath  to 
support  her  laws;  and  sir,  said  Mr.   M.  if  they  have  not 
a  right  to  pass  a  law  to  make  their  own  officers  and  agents 
obey  them,  I  would  not  give  a  brass   farthing   for  state 
rights.     This,  sir,  said  Mr.  M.  is    the   nature  of  the  act, 
and  yet  it  is  called  by  the  president  a  test  oath  act.    Was 
this  oath  more  a  test  than   that  taken  by  every  senator  at 
the   secretary's  table?  or  essentially  different  from  that 
taken  by  the  officers  of  the  government?    We   swear  to 
support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  this 
is  not  considered  a  test   oath.     What  course,  asked  Mr. 
M.  does  the   general   government   pursue,  when  its  offi- 
cers refuse  or  neglect   to  obey  its  mandates'    The  mo- 
ment, said  Mr.   M.  that   an  United  States  officer  refuses 
to  obey  the  will  of  the  executive,  he   is  dismissed   from 
office  without  ceremony  ;    with  or  without  having  taken 
an  oath.     There  was  no  proscription,  Mr.  M.  added,  in 
the  act  of  South  Carolina.     The  ordinance,  added  Mr. 
M.  was   passed  by  the  people  of  the  states  in  their  high- 
est sovereign  capacity,  was  a  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  state,  and  every  man  when  he  takes  office  under  the 
state  is  rightfully  required  to  swear  that  he  will  support 
her  constitution;    and  when  the  ordinance  itself  came  be- 
fore the   senate,  Mr.   M.   said  he  would  be  prepared   to 
shew  that  the  oath  to  support  it  did  not  conflict  with  the 
obligation  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
There  was,  however,    one  part  of  the  ordinance   which 
might  be  supposed  to  conflict  with  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.     It  is  that  which  denies   the   right  of  the 
federal  court  to  review  the  decisions  of  the    state  court. 
The  ordinance,    however,  in  this  only   wa3  intended   to 
operate  on  the  state  officers,  and  did  not  command  resist- 
ance by  force  to  the  decrees  and  proceedings  of  the  fede- 
ral court;    it   was  passive — the  agents  of  the  state  were 
simply  required  not  to  act.     But,   said    Mr.    M.    it  will 
be  recollected   that  the  25th  section  of  the  judiciary  act, 
which  gives  this  right  to  review,   was  believed  by   many 
of  the  best  informed,  and  if  he  mistook  not,  by  the    pre- 
sident himself,  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null 
and  void. 

Mr.  M.  further  said,  that  when  the  ordinance  of  South 
Carolina  came  before  the  senate,  he  would  not  only  he 
prepared  to  show  that  it  was  not  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  but   that  it  was  not  contrary,  as 
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alleged,  to  the   constitution   of  South  Carolina.     It  was  ,  a  measure  without  the  most  careful  investigation,   in  or- 
absurd,  he  said,  to  pretend  that   the  ordinance  conflicted  j  der,  that  while  giving  all  constitutional  aids  to  the  go- 


with  the  constitution  of  South  Carolina.  It  was  framed 
by  the  people  of  the  state,  in  convention — in  their  highest 
Sovereign  capacity— and  consequently  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution itself,  and  a  repeal  of  ail  parts  conflicting  with 
its  provisions. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  called  forth  by  gen- 
tlemen who  had  preceded  him  in  debate,  and  without  pre- 
tending to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  bill,  he  would 
content  himself  by  stating  that  he  wouid  vote  for  the  long- 
est day  named.  He  was  in  favor  of  harmonising  the 
country.  He  was  not  for  secession  ;  nor  was  he  for  dis- 
union. When  congress  should  declare  war  against  South 
Carolina,  and  should  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  president 
to  assail  her  with  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  then  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
talk  of  secession  as  a  constitutional  right.  Secession 
would  then  be  revolutionary  in  its  nature,  and  would  be 
forced  on  the  state  by  the  war  carried  on  against  her. 
The  secession  in  the  ordinance  was  predicated  on  the 
federal  government  disregarding  its  peaceful  obliga- 
tions to  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  M.  continued.  If  the  object  was  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger to  the  union  apprehended  by  the  senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, it  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  passage  of  the 
bill  before  the  senate.  But,  he  said,  if  by  Monday  week, 
the  day  named  by  the  senator  from  North  Carolina,  a 
bill  for  the  modification  of  the  tariff  should  be  reported 
in  the  senate,  or  the  bill  now  discussed  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  should  come  from  that  body,  it  will 
then  be  time  enough  to  say  whether  this  bill  should  pass. 
And  in  either  case,  lie  would  ask  the  senator  from  Ten- 
nessee if  the  senate  would  think  it  necessary  to  pass  a  bill 
of  the  nature  now  before  them. 

The  president  here  reminded  Mr.  Miller  that  it  was 
not  in  order,  on  a  mere  motion  for  postponement,  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  M.  continued,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  dis- 
cuss the  bill,  or  its  general  principles.  His  object  was 
only  to  delay  action  on  the  bill,  until  it  could  be  seen 
whether  there  was  a  probability  of  the  passage  of  a  bill 
in  modification  of  the  tariff.  By  Monday  week,  he  pre- 
sumed the  other  house  might  be  heard  from,  and  it  was 
possible  that  something  might  emanate  from  the  commit- 
tee of  finance  in  this  body.  But,  said  Mr.  M.  if  the 
senate  will  only  now  pass  a  resolution  declaring  that  the 
tariff"  shall  not  be  modified,  1  will  at  once  agree  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  If  delayed,  some- 
thing may  occur  of  a  more  peaceful  character  than  that 
contemplated  by  the  committee  on  the  judiciary;  but, 
added  Mr.  M.  "if  the  ■  pacification  of  the  senator  from 
Tennessee-  is  to  be  the  only  relief  extended  to  the  people 
of  South  Carolina,  I  can  only  say,  Lord  deliver  me  from 
such  relief. 

Mr.  Clay  said  he  did  not  rise  to  go  into  the  discussion 
of  this  question.  He  considered  the  suggestion  of  the 
chair  as  to  the  unprofitableness  of  such  a  course,  as  entire- 
ly correct.  And  without  casting  censure  on  any  senator 
for  pursuing  such  a  course  as  he  might  deem  fit,  he  was 
not  disposed  himself  to  go  into  such  debate.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  senate  was  merely  to  fix  a  day  for  the 
consideration  of  this  bill;  and  on  a  question  so" trivial  in 
itself,  he  regretted  that  there  should  be  anv  exhibition  of 
feeling.  He  thought  that  the  time  ought  to  be  fixed, 
without  reference  to  the  1st  of  February,  or  to  any  other 
day. 

Certainly  the  action  of  this  government  ought  not  to  be 
retarded  or  quickened  by  any  consideration  of  what  might 
occur  on  that  day.  The  only  inquiry  ought  to  be,  what 
day  would  be  most  convenient  in  reference  to  the  state  of 
the  public  business?  Although  this  was  a  highly  import- 
ant measure,  no  more  time  would  be  required  than  would 
be  necessary  to  give  it  due  consideration.  He  should, 
therefore,  be  disposed  to  fix  a  day  which  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  business  of  the  senate,  or  which  would  be 
too  late  for  their  final  action.  He  thought  Thursday  next 
was  too  short  an  interval,  and  that  the  other  day  was  too 
remote.  He  was  in  favor  of  investing  the  authorities  of 
the  federal  government  with  adequate  powers  to  meet 
the  present  crisis.  Yet,  although,  he  was  in  favor  of  this 
he  was  not  to  be  urged  on  by  any  circumstances,  how- 
ever imperative,  to  give  his  approbation  to  so  important 


vernment,  he  did  not  invest  them  with  any  unconstitution- 
al powers.  He  would,  therefore,  propose  Monday  next, 
considering  that  in  the  interval  there  would  be  time 
enough  for  full  examination  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  did  not  rise  to  go  into  the  debate 
at  all.  He  concurred  with  the  senator  from  Kentucky, 
that  Monday  next  would  be  the  proper  day.  By  that 
time  the  senate  would  get  rid  of  the  land  bill  ;  while,  if 
the  subject  was  brought  up  on  Thursday,  it  was  very  like- 
ly that  the  other  bill  would  be  undisposed  of. 

Mr.  Bibb  said  he  was  not  disposed  to  go  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  principles  of  the  bill,  upon  the  question 
for  fixing  the  day  ;  but  he  might  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
he  considered  this  bill  as  involving  a  return  to  first  prin- 
ciples!— to  the  principles  which  influenced,  when  we  our- 
selves stood  in  the  attitude  of  rebellious  revolters  against 
the  British  government.  He  thought  there  was  no  man 
who  would  hesitate  to  invest  the  government  with  pow- 
ers sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  the  union;  but,  when 
a  bill  was  reported  such  as  this,  which  gave  a  new  action 
to  tiie  government  by  means  of  the  whole  military  and 
naval  power  to  be  wielded  at  the  discretion  of  the  presi- 
dent, he  thought  it  became  senators  to  pause  and  reflect. 
They  ought  to  require  time  to  look  into  a  subject  which 
made  such  great  requisition  upon  their  learning  and  re- 
search. 

Thus  much  he  had  said  to  justify  himself  for  moving  a 
more  distant  day  than  Thursday  next.  But  he  had  ano- 
ther reason  for  wishing  delay.  It  was  his  desire  to  put 
off  this  discussion  as  long  as  possible.  These  were  not 
the  best  of  times  for  the  consideration  and  discussion  of 
principles  of  such  an  agitating  character.  Events  might 
happen,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  which  would  ren- 
der this  subject  less  exciting.  He  was  disposed  now  to 
adopt  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
He  wished  to  come  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject  with  as 
much  reflection  and  solemn  deliberation  as  he  could  bring 
with  him  into  the  debate.  He  thought  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  ought  not,  because  of  the  occurrence  of 
a  particular  emergency,  to  Urge  on  to  premature  discus- 
siou,  a  measure  which  might  become  part  of  the  perma- 
nent policy  of  the  country.  He  hoped  that  when  the 
time  for  the  discussion  should  arrive,  congress  would  be 
disposed  to  go  into  it  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
forbearance. 

Mr.  Poinih'Xter  next  addressed  the.  chair.  He  said 
that  his  object  in  rising  was,  to  ask  that  the  question  on 
the  postponement  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  Mon- 
day week  might  be  taken  hv  ayes  and  noes;  but,  while 
up,  lie  said  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
offer  some  of  the  views  which  lie  had  taken  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  not  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
the  general  discussion  of  questions  so  momentous,  but  as 
justifying  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  made  by  the 
honorable  senator  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  JWangum). 
He  concurred  in  the  suggestion  of  the  honorable  senator 
from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Clay,)  that  in  fixing  a  day  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  no  particular  examination  of  its 
details  was  either  proper  or  necessary;  but  it  was  import- 
ant to  look  the  great  principles  which  it  embraced  full 
in  the  face,  and  to  afford  ample  tinv  to  investigate  them 
maturely,  before  the  measure  wsis  called  rip  for  the  final 
action  of  the  senate.  He  considered  the  bill  as  one  of  a 
permanent  and  general  character,  co-extensive  with  the 
union — aiming  a  deadly  blow  at  the  free  institutions  u'n* 
der  which  we  live,  and  not  a3  limited,  according  to  its  ob- 
vious intention  to  the  attitude  assumed  by  South  Carolina, 
in  reference  to  the  existing  system  of  protection  to  do- 
mestic manufactures.  Mr.  President,  said  he,  if  the  ti- 
tle of  this  bill  corresponded  with  its  provisions,  it  might, 
with  equal  justice  and  propriety,  be  called  "a  bill  to  re- 
peal the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  vest  in 
the  president  despotic  powers."  Such  is  its  spirit,  and 
such  the  import  of  the  words  used  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses intended  by  its  enactment.  No  measure  had  ever 
been  presented  to  the  consideration  of  congress  from  the 
close  of  the  revolution  to  the  present  moment,  so  virtu- 
ally destructive  of  public  liberty,  or  so  palpably  conflict- 
ing with  the  plain  and  positive  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  clothed  the  president  with 
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the  extraordinary  and  dangerous  power  of  controlling  by 
the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  and  at  his  mere  will 
and  pleasure,  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  and 
the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  to  deliber- 
ate on  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  petition  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances — rights  secured  by  the  very  letter  of 
the  constitution,  and  inestimable  to  freemen. 

At  the  head  of  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  states, 
at  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  which 
now  form  a  component  part  of  that  instrument,  is  an  ar- 
ticle, which  declares  that  "congress  sh?ll  make  no  law  res- 
pecting an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof ;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  tlie  people  peaceably  to  as- 
semble, and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances*"  Sir,  compare  the  checks  interposed  in  this 
section  to  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  with 
the  language  of  this  bill:  "Whenever,  by  reason  of  un- 
lawful obstructions,  combinations,  or  assemblages  of  per- 
sons, or  unlawful  threats  and  menaces,  against  officers  of 
the  United  States,  it  shall  become  impracticable,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  president,  to  execute  the  revenue  laws," 
&c. — then  he  is  authorised  to  remove  the  custom  house 
to  a  secure  place,  and  execute  all  the  high  duties  and 
prerogatives  with  which  the  bill  proposes  to  invest  him. 
What  shall  constitute  "unlawful  obstructions,  combina- 
tions, or  assemblages  of  persons,"  is  not  defined;  even  a 
threat  or  a  menace,  consisting  of  mere  words,  is  render- 
ed criminal,  and  it  is  left  exclusively  to  the  judgment  of 
the  president  to  determine  for  himself  what  is  the  cha- 
racter and  intention  of  "assemblages  of  persons,"  what 
words  amount  to  a  threat  or  a  menace,  and  what  are  his 
own  interpretation  of  these  words  or  expressions,  to  call 
forth  the  military  force  of  the  country,  to  enable  him  to 
carry  into  effect  this  new  system  of  pains  and  penalties. 
May  it  not  happen  that  an  "assemblage  of  persons"  for 
the  most  innocent  and  necessary  purposes,  in  a  particular 
quarter  of  the  union,  will  be  construed  into  an  unlawful 
combination,  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  revenue 
laws,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  president,  authorise  the 
employment  of  the  army  to  disperse  it?  Do  the  people  of 
the  several  states  hold  their  constitutional  privileges  by  a 
tenure  so  feeble  and  so  uncertain,  as  the  will,  the  mere 
caprice  of  the  chief  magistrate?  Sir,  l«t  us  throw  off  the 
mask  at  once;  enact  the  riot  act  of  Great  Britain;  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  myrmidons  of  the  president, 
to  be  read  aloud  at  every  assemblage  of  persons  which, 
in  the  "judgment"  of  the  president,  is  unlawful;  warn 
the  multitude  to  disperse,  and  go  peaceably  to  their 
homes;  and,  in  case  they  refuse  to  obey,  call  out  an  arm- 
<ed  force,  and  bring  them  to  submission.  This  is  sub- 
stantially the  power  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  eoi.fer 
on  the  president,  as  the  basis  of  all  the  other  high  prero- 
gatives enumerated  in  the  bill  on  our  table.  But  this  is 
not  the  most  extravagant  feature  in  this  novel  and  unpre- 
cedented transfer  of  arbitrary  power  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government.  An  assemblage  of  people 
dare  not  denounce  an  unjust,  oppressive,  and  unconstitu- 
tional act  of  congress,  imposing  burdens  on  them  by  an 
•.onerous  system  of  imposts,  hi  the  presence  of  an  officer  of 
the  United  States,  without  being  liable  to  have  their 
■words  interpreted  to  mean  a  threat  or  menace  against  the 
officer,  and  thereby  subject  themselves  to  be  dealt  with 
as  the  judgment  of 'the  president  shall  decide  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  The  same  consequences  might 
result  from  the  publication  of  a  paragraph  in  a  newspa- 
per, denouncing  an  unconstitutional  act  of  congress,  and 
complaining  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  by  an 
officer  of  the  United  States;  this,  too,  might,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the.  president,  be  a  threat  or  menace  calling  for 
his  interposition.  Sir,  the  idea  cannot  be  credited,  that 
the  free  citizens  of  this  confederacy  will  submit  to  these 
shackles  on  their  dearest  privileges,  in  contravention  of 
the  compact  of  union  which  secures  them.  It  is  an  en- 
croachment on  personal  liberty  not  to  be  endured,  and  a- 
lnounts  almost,  in  terms  to  a  repeal  of  the  constitution, 
"which  secures  to  every  man  the  freedom  of  speech,  and 
guards  from  invasion  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the 
•right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  declare 
their  opinions  of  public  men  and  measures.  AH  these 
solemn  guaranties  are  now  to  be  placed  in  the  custody  of 
one  man,  and  to  be  regulated  according  to  his  "judg- 
ment. " 


Mr.  Poindexter  then  adverted  to  the  second  section  of 
the  bill.  He  said  it  was  not  his  intention  at  present  to 
enter  minutely  into  an  examination  of  this  scheme  to 
prostrate  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  and  vest  the  presi- 
dent with  extraordinary  powers,  but  he  claimed  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  senate,  while  he  glanced  at  a  part  of  the 
bill  which  conflicted  with  an  express  provision  of  the 
constitution.  He  then  read  from  the  third  article  of  the 
constitution,  to  shew  the  limitations  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States;  among  other  defined 
cases,  it  is  declared  that  it  shall  extend  "to  controversies 
between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state;  between 
citizens  of  different  states,"  &c.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
these  courts  possess  no  jurisdiction  which  is  not  express- 
ly conferred  on  them  by  the  constitution;  they  are  not 
courts  of  general  jurisdiction;  they  have  no  common  law 
powers,  and  can  only  resort  to  that  code,  to  illustrate  the 
powers  specially  granted  in  the  article  of  the  consti- 
tution referred  to.  This  bill  enlarges  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  Slates,  and  extends  it 
to  controversies  between  citizens  of  the  same  state.'  The 
provision  is  written  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood 
or  misconstrued:  "If  any  person  shall  receive  any  in- 
juries to  his  person  or  property,  for  or  on  account  of  any 
act  by  them  done  under  any  law  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  protection  of  the  revenue,  or  the  collection  of  duties 
on  imports,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  maintain  suit  for 
damage  therefor  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  district  wherein  the  party  doing  the  injury  may 
reside,  or  shall  be  found."  It  is  manifest  that  this  pro- 
vision transcends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  to  that  extent  a  repeal  of  the  consti- 
tution. An  officer  of  the  customs  at  the  port  of  Boston, 
receives  a  supposed  injury  from  a  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts while  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  both 
being  citizens  resident  in  the  same  state- — will  any  man, 
having  the  least  respect  for  his  character  as  a  statesman, 
hazard  the  opinion,  that  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  where  the  injury  was  done,  can  take 
cognizance  of  a  civil  action  between  the  parties  for  the 
recovery  of  damages?  No,  sir,  there  is  not  a  respectable 
planter  "in  any  part  of  the  union,  who  would  venture  to 
justify  a  departure  so  gross  and  palpable  from  the  plain 
letter  of  the  constitution.  But  we  have  arrived  at  a  crisis 
in  the  progress  of  this  government,  when  the  tide  of  po- 
pular impulse  sets  in  the  direction  of  power  and  pa- 
tronage, and  the  barriers  of  the  constitution  no  longer 
afford  protection  to  the  states  or  to  the  people,  against 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  executive  and  the  do- 
minant partv  in  the  national  legislature.  Pass  this  bill, 
and  the  very  idea  of  state  sovereignty  will  be  treated  as  a 
vision  of  the  imagination,  a  tale  of  by-gone  days,  no 
longer  to  be  remembered,  but  to  be  spurned  and  blotted 
out  of  our  political  history  for  ever.  Mr.  President, 
said  Mr.  P.  when  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  recent 
state  papers,  under  the  signature  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
of  the  principles  contained  in  which,  this  bill  is  the 
consummation,  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  have 
abundant  cause  of  alarm  and  apprehension.  The  alter- 
native is  presented  to  us  in  a  manner  not  to  be  blinked, 
between  our  original  beautiful  system  of  a  confederacy, 
composed  of  separate  independent  sovereignties,  united 
for  the  great  purposes  of  common  defence  and  general 
welfare,  under  defined  and  specified  powers,  and  a  vast 
consolidated  empire,  with  a  despot  to  rule  and  direct  its 
destinies. 

In  such  a  contest  there  can  be  no  neutrals;  he  who  is 
not  for  us  is  against  us;  there  is  not  one  inch  of  neutral 
ground  on  which  the  friends  of  state  rights  can  stand; 
none  can  wink  so  hard  as  not  to  see  that,  upon  the  issue 
of  this  straggle,  must  depend  the  fate  of  this  free  and 
enviable  confederacy.  Shall  the  states  retain  the  rights 
reserved  to  them  by  the  patriots  who  framed  the  consti- 
tution!' or  shall  we  throw  our  liberties  at  the  feet  of  a 
military  despot,  clothed  with  unlimited  powers  through- 
out thiV  widely  extended  countrv,  backed  by  the  army 
and  navv— ready  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle  to  rally  around 
their  chieftain,"  and  execute  his  mandates?  'I  o  enable 
each  honorable  senator  to  deliberate  well  on  the  impor- 
tant questions  involved  in  the  passage  of  this  bdl,  and  to 
recur  to  our  political  history,  from  the  close  of  the  revo- 
lution up  to  the  present  time,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  true  character  of  diis  government,  by  a  review  of  the 
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meaning,  and  intention   of  its  founders,   I    shall  vote  to 


postpone  the  consideration  of  this  subject  to  the  longest 
time  proposed. 

Mr.  Frelinghvysen  said,  that  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  felt  constrained  to  defend  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  against  the  very  serious  charges  that  had  assailed 
it.  Gentlemen  had  gravely  affirmed,  that  "this  bill  re- 
pealed the  constitution,  and  conferred  the  powers  of  a 
despot  on  the  president."  So  far  from  all  this,  it  only 
enabled  the  executive  to  discharge  the  sacred  obligations 
which  the  constitution  imposes  upon  him,  when  it  or- 
dains "that  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed."  The  president  has  applied  to  us  for  legisla- 
tive aid,  that  he  may  the  more  certainly  fulfil  his  high 
trust.  This,  sir,  is  a  great  duty, "for  him  and  for  us,  that 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  or  avoided.  It  flows  directly 
from  our  oaths  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Mr.  F.  said  that  the  dangers  of  the  bill  had 
been  quite  misapprehended  by  honorable  senators.  The 
first  section  had  been  construed  into  the  most  danger- 
ous power  in  the  executive  alone,  of  deciding  when 
combinations  existed — what  were  riots — and  what  consti- 
tuted menaces— -whereas  by  the  plain  terms  of  the  law 
he  is  authorised  to  interpose,  when  from  these  specified 
causes  it  shall  become,  in  his  judgment,  impracticable  to 
collect  the  revenues  of  the  government.  Now,  sir,  it 
will  be  readily  perceived  that  this  clause  confers  no  no- 
vel or  extraordinary  powers.  He  is  not  to  judge  of  com- 
binations, unlawful  assemblages,  and  other  hostile  ar- 
rays, any  further  than  they  interrupt  the  course  of  public 
laws:  and  when  he  is  the  officer  bound  to  the  duty  of 
executing  these  laws,  who  else  should  have  the  power  of 
vindicating  their  claims,  and  securing  for  them  a  prompt 
obedience: 

It  was  further  insisted  by  Mr.  F.  that  the  bill,  with 
the  single  and  harmless  provision  that  authorised  a  re- 
moval of  the  custom  house,  contained  no  principle  that 
was  not  familiar  to   the  legislation  of  congress.     Such 

i)Owers  as  it  gave  to  the  president  were  conferred  by  our 
aws,  as  early  as  1795,  and  as  lately  as  1807.  There  was 
no  odious  or  despotic  feature  in  the  measures  reported 
by  the  committee.  If  they,  as  was  said,  made  the  execu- 
tive a  despot,  the  constitution  of  the  union  created  the 
despotism.  Sir,  shall  the  majesty  and  supremacy  of  the 
laws  be  maintained  ?  And  how  shall  this  be  done,  if  they 
may  be  defied  or  put  down  by  force  or  menace. 

The  bill  proposes  the  employment  of  pacific  measures, 
so  long  as  opposition  shall  present  a  peaceful  character, 
»s  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina,  while  her  ordinance  and 
laws  resist  the  legislation  of  the  union  by  judicial  action 
uerely,  the  bill  meets  thorn  with  the  counteracting  agen- 
cy of  the  federal  courts.  She  would  draw  the  questions 
)f  collision  to  her  own  courts,  that  are  sworn  to  nullify 
nir  laws.  The  bill  provides  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
states  shall  be  expounded  and  enforced  by  the  courts  of 
he  United  States.  And  when  she  resorts  to  military 
"orce,  when  insurrectionary  movements  there  shall  at- 
empt  to  prostrate  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
lefy  the  judgments  of  its  courts,  then,  and  not  until  then, 
s  the  executive  to  put  into  requisition  the  strong  arm  of 
nilitary  power  to  defend  and  maintain  them  in  their 
lignity  and  energy.  And,  sir,  is  not  this  all  fight?  Is 
t  not  absolutely  necessary  ?  How  otherwise  can  we  pre- 
serve a  government?  In  a  word,  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
s  a  necessary  and  salutary  measure,  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  country.  The  executive  has  declared 
lis  intention  to  maintain,"  as  he  shall  be  able,  the  integri- 
ty of  the  union;  and,  said  Mr.  F.  for  such  a  purpose,  I 
im  prepared  to  sustain  him. 

Mr.  Brown  rose,  not  with  the  intention  of  offering  any 
newt  as  to  the  merits  of  the  bill  which  had  been  report- 
ed by  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  as  it  would  be  an- 
icipatinga  discussion  which  would  more  properly  arise, 
it  another  stage  of  the  question.  His  object  was  merely 
o  explain  the  reasons  which  would  influence  the  vote  he 
vas  about  to  give,  in  order  that  any  misinterpretation  of 
he  motive  which  induced  it  might,  be  prevented. 

He  should  vote  against  the  motion,  proposing  Monday 
iveek,  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  because  its  post- 
ponement, until  that  period,  would  most  probably  defeat 
he  great  object,  which  all,  no  doubt  had  in  view—to  give 
o  it  that  fair  and  deliberate  examination  which  a  mea- 
itire  of  great  and  acknowledged   importance  demanded. 


He  had  most  earnestly  hoped  that  the  exciting  subjects 
which  connected  themselves  with  this  question,  would 
not  have  mingled  themselves  with  the  deliberations  of 
congress  on  other  great  questions  at  the  present  session, 
but  it  could  not  be  disguised,  that  the  question  had  now 
assumed  a  shape  and  character  which  left  them  no  alter- 
native, but  to  meet  it,  and  acton  it.  He  concurred  in  the 
views  expressed  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr. 
Clay),  as  to  the  proper  time  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  and  thought  that  Monday  next  would  be  the  most 
appropriate  time.  The  sentiments  expressed  by  that 
gentleman,  he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  were  liberal,  and 
he  trusted  he  saw  in  them  a  spirit  and  temper  which 
augured  well,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  which 
now  menace  the  country.  He  entirely  agreed  with  him, 
that  the  day  proposed  by  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
(Mr.  JVilkins)  was  too  early,  and  that  no  reference  ought 
to  be  had,  in  our  decision  upon  this  question,  to  the 
first  of  February,  when  the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina 
is  to  go  into  effect.  Why  proceed  with  such  a  precipi- 
tate and  indecent  haste  to  the  decision  of  a  question,  the 
great  importance  of  which,  invokes  our  most  calm  and 
mature  deliberation > 

Before  he  took  his  seat,  he  would  take  occasion  to  re- 
mark, that  when  this  question  came  up  for  consideration, 
while  he  would  yield  to  none,  in  a  high  and  profound 
reverence  for  the  union  of  the  states,  he  should  most  pro- 
bably differ  from  some  of  those  who  felt  an  equal  at- 
tachment to  it,  as  to  the  modus  operandi,  by  which  it 
was  to  be  preserved.  He  would  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
character  of  our  form  of  government,  and  one  of  its  most 
distinguishing  features  was,  that  of  a  confederated  re- 
public. Mr.  8.  said  he  would  content  himself  with  this 
general  remark,  as  any  discussion  of  the  particular  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  would  be,  at  this  time,  premature. 

Mr.  Mangnm  then  rose  to  correct  an  impression 
which  seemed  to  he  on  the  mind  of  the  senator  from 
New  Jersey,  that  this  measure  had  met  with  the  unani- 
mous approbation  of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  Benton  rose  to  a  point  of  order.  It  was  not  in 
order  to  refer  to  matters  which  passed  in  another  body. 
Mr.  JMangum  apologised  to  the  senate  for  the  irre- 
gularity into  which  he  had  been  led  by  the  momentous 
character  of  the  subject;  but  he  appealed  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  whether  he  had  not  designated  the 
bill  as  abominable. 

Mr.  Wilkins  said  he  had  only  complied  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  committee  in  naming  Thursday  next.  It 
had  not  been  his  wish  to  name  too  early  a  day;  and  he 
would  willingly  agree  to  take  up  the  subject  on  Monday 
next.  But  he  wished  to  suggest  one  or  two  considera- 
tions which  had  induced  the  committee  to  name  so  early 
a  day.  It  had  been  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a  solemn 
crisis  was  about  to  arrive.  He  did  consider  it  a  solemn 
crisis.  But  he  would  not  go  so  far  as  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun),  had  gone  the  other  day, 
when  he  had  said  it  was  more  solemn  and  important  than 
that  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  All  have  agreed 
that  on  the  first  of  next  month,  this  solemn  epoch  will 
arrive.  The  ordinance  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina — '• 
the  test  law — that  unprecedented  law  called  the  replevin 
act — and  the  law  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  of 
South  Carolina — all  looking  to  one  object;  all  go  into 
operation  on  that  day.  He  had  said  all  these  pointed  to 
one  object.  To  what  object  did  they  point?  The  an- 
swer was  simple.  To  nullification  of  existing  laws:  To 
violent  resistance  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose,  and  said  he  could  not  sit  silent  and 
permit  such  erroneous  constructions  to  go  forth.  South 
Carolina  had  never  contemplated  violent  resistance  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wilkrm  said  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
any  man  could  read  the  various  acts  of  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  and  not  say  that  they  must  lead,  necessarily 
lead  in  their  consequences  to  violent  measures.  There 
had  been  no  indication  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina  of 
any  disposition  to  retrace  her  steps. 

Up  to  the  last  moment  the  president  had  been  govern- 
ed by  the  hope  that  she  would  have  been  convinced  of  the 
error  of  her  course,  and  have  exhibited  some  juster  con- 
ceptions of  her  obligations  to  the  confederacy  of  which  she 
was  a  member.  No  such  disposition  had  been  evinced. 
What  did  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  J\Td~ 
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ler)  mean  when  he  said  that  all  difficulties  would  he  ob- 
viated it"  congress  should  only  pass  this  tariff  law?  What 
was  to  he  the  alternative  if  no  such  law  was  passed  be- 
tween this  and  the  1st  of  February'  What,  he  repeated 
was  to  be  the  alternative?  Why  the  tariff  law  was  to  be 
resisted  and  overturned  in  South  Carolina.  And  was 
not  this  to  be  considered  violent  resistance  to  the  laws? 
They  who  had  framed  this  bill,  believed  it  to  be,  in  every 
one  of  its  provisions,  strictly  defensive.  Every  provision 
was  defensive  in  its  character,  and  intended  to  meet  the 
particular  crisis.  There  was  not,  on  the  face  of  the  bill, 
one  important  provision  introduced  which  was  not  to  be 
found  on  reference  to  the  satute  book.  Indeed  the  pre- 
sent was  not  so  strong  a  bill  as  congress  under  peculiar 
circumstances  had  passed  before. 

The  judiciary  committee,  in  framing  it,  had  been  par- 
ticularly anxious  not  to  introduce  any  novel  principle — 
any  which  could  not  be  found  on  the  statute  book.  The 
only  novel  one  which  the  bill  presented  was  one  of  a 
very  Mitipli-  nature.  It  was  that  which  authorised  the 
president,  under  the  particularcircumstances  which  were 
specified  in  the  bill,  to  remove  the  custom  house.  This 
was  the  only  novel  principle,  and  care  was  taken  that  in 

J>roviding  for  such  removal,  no  authority  was  given  to  use 
brce. 

The  committee  were  apprehensive  that  some  collision 
might  take  place  after  the  1st  of  February,  either  be- 
tween the  conflicting  parties  of  the  citizens  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, or  between  the  officers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  citizens.  And  to  remove  as  far  as  possible 
all  chaneeof  such  collision,  provision  was  made  that  the 
collector  might,  at  the  moment  of  imminent  danger,  re- 
move the  custom  house  to  a  place  of  security;  or,  to  use 
a  plain  phrase,  put  it  out  of  harm's  way.  He  admitted 
the  importance  of  this  bill;  but  he  viewed  its  importance 
as  arising  not  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  itself,  but 
out  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  South  Carolina,  to  which  the 
hill  had  reference.  In  this  view,  it  was  of  paramount  im- 
portance. 

It  had  become  necessary  to  legislate  on  this  subject; 
■whether  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  bill  or  not,  he  would 
not  say;  but  legislation  in  reference  to  South  Carolina, 
previous  to  the  1  st  of  February,  had  become  necessary. 
Something  must  be  done;  and  it  behooves  the  govern- 
ment to  adopt  every  measure  of  precaution,  to  prevent 
those  awful  consequences  which  all  must  foresee  as  ne- 
cessarily resulting  from  the  position  which  South  Ca- 
lina  has  thought  proper  to  assume.  He  had  no  objec- 
tion to  make  the  bill  the  special  order  for  Monday  next; 
hut  he  hoped  no  day  more  distant  than  that  would  be  fixed 
on. 

Mr.  Miller  said,  in  substance;,  that  the  senator  from 
Pennsylvania  had  asked  him  "what  was  to  be  the  alter- 
native in  case  the  tariff  bill  now  pending  should  not  pass? 
He  was  not  authorised  to  reply  to  this  question  for  ihe 
state  of  South  Carolina.  But  he  would  tell  the  senator 
that,  in  his  opinion,  congress  might  obviate  the  existing 
difficulty  by  passing  a  bill  to  increase  the  tariff  duties. — 
The  passage  of  even  an  initiating  bill  would  ob\iate  the 
difficulty,  as  the  convention  of  South  Carolina  must  be 
called  again  to  meet  the  new  contingency.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  say  what  kind  of  a  bill  would  satisfy  South 
Carolina,  but  a  new  bill,  whatever  its  character,  would 
have  the  effect  of  of  annulling  the  ordinance.  The  actual 
state  of  South  Carolina  was  this:  By  virtue  of  her  re- 
served rights  she  was  about  to  throw  off  judiciously  and 
teaceably  a  burden  which  had  been  cast  upon  her  by  the 
Fnited  States.  Standing  on  their  own  soil,  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  were  about  to  rid  themselves  of  an  incu- 
bus to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  He  would  not  go 
into  a  statement  of  the  operation  of  this  process  through 
all  its  various  ramifications;  but  he  contended,  that  gen- 
tlemen could  not  see,  in  the  ordinance  or  in  the  laws  of 
South  Carolina  any  evidence  to  sustain  the  apprehensions 
of  a  violent  resistance  to  the  law.  It  was  a  mere  phan- 
tom of  an  excited  imagination  which  had  produced  the 
great  alarm  which  seemed  to  exist. 

The  senator  from  Pennsylvania  had  said,  that  South 
Carolina  did  not  retrace  her  steps,  when  she  was  particu- 
larly invited  to  do  so  by  the  president.  He  (Mr.  Miller) 
did  not  now  intend  to  say  whether  South  Carolina  was 
right  or  wrong  in  the  course  she  had  taken.  But  that 
state  had  thought  that  the  president  had  no  right  to  issue 


the  proclamation  which  had  come  from  him.  The  citi- 
zens of  that  state  bad  thought,  that  under  no  construction 
of  constitutional  right,  could  they  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  assemble  in  their  own  state,  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  their  own  organic  law;  and  that,  when  they 
did,  they  were  to  be  put  down  by  a  proclamation  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  The  people  of  that  state 
believed  that,  in  issuing  this  proclamation,  the  president 
liad  himself  been  guiliy  of  an  unconstitutional  and  un- 
authorised act.  When  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania 
could  show,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  citizens  of  South 
Carolina  to  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights,  in  deference  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  answer  the  charge  he 
had  made  against  the  state  for  not  retracing   her  steps. 

The  president  had,  in  his  opening  message,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  session,  recommended  a 
modification  and  reduction  of  the  tariff  duties.  South 
Carolina  was  ready  to  afford  to  the  friends  of  the  presi- 
dent the  longest  possible  time  to  act  on  this  recommenda- 
tion; and  for  this  purpose  he  should  vote  to  postpone  this 
bill  to  the  most  remote  day.  He  challenged  those  who 
rallied  round  the  president  to  come  on,  and  to  shew  why 
it  was  that  they  now  wished  to  hurry  the  discussion  of 
the  bill.  The  president  had  said  that  the  tariff*  ought  to 
be  repealed.  Let  congress  modify  or  repeal  the  tariff  by 
12  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  March,  and  he  would 
underwrite  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  that  not  an  act  of 
violence  would  take  place,  not  a  drop  of  blood  would  be 
shed.  He  would  therefore  throw  the  responsibility  of 
any  contingent  violence  on  the  gentlemen  who  were  the 
reputed  friends  of  the  president.  It  was  very  well  known 
that  atthe  last  session,  when  this  subject  was  disposed 
of,  he  had  himself  stated  on  this  floor  every  principle 
which  was  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina. 
He  had  declared  that  the  act  of  the  last  session  was  un- 
constitutional, and  that  the  south  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  it.  From  the  indications  around  him  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  decide  whether  he  had  been  right  or  wrong. 

The  senator  from  Pennsylvania  had  said  that  there 
was  no  novel  feature  in  this  bill,  except  that  which  au- 
thorised the  president  to  establish  floating  customhouses. 
The  bill  provided  that  in  case  of  any  unlawful  assem- 
blage, that  is,  that  if  some  half  dozen  sailors  were  to  as- 
semble together,  and  thus  give  color  to  the  idea  of  an 
unlawful  assemblage,  and  if  this  were  to  be  near  the 
custom  house,  the  president,  having  no  greater  love  for 
South  Carolina  than  he  had  for  any  northern  state, 
lave  resort  to  force.  Another  exceptionable  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  was  that  which  gave  the  power  to 
the  officer  to  keep  possession  of  the  goods  which  he  may 
have  taken,  until  the  amount  of  the  duties  should  be  paid 
down  in  hard  dollars.  The.  state  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  United  States  stood  in  relation  to  each  other  as  two 
travellers  who  may  have  encountered  each  other  on  a 
hedge.  If  both  would  agree  to  keep  to  the  right,  they 
might  pass  easily,  but  if  they  would  come  in  opposition,  the 
stronger  would  pass  over  the  weaker.  Now,  the  com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary  had  given  to  the  president  power, 
whenever  his  collectors,  his  agents,  or  his  minions  ask- 
ed, to  call  out  the  whole  military  force  to  ride  rough- 
shod over  the  liberties  of  the  people.  If  the  senator  from 
Pennsylvania  wished  to  give  an  opportunity  to  congress 
to  pass  any  act  which  would  have  the  effect  of  conciliat- 
ing Soath  Carolina,  why  did  he  object  to  the  most  re- 
mote day  which  was  named? 

Mr.  King  regretted  to  see  that  gentlemen  appeared 
anxious  to  rush  into  a  debate  on  the  subject,  at  this  time. 
For  himself,  he  was  prepared  to  give  the  question  all  the 
consideration  which  it  demanded.  It  was  one  of  vital 
importance.  He  was  ready  to  give  the  national  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  the  president  who  presides  over 
it,  such  power  as  would  be  necessary  to  uphold  and  en- 
force the  laws;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  disposed  to 
withhold  his  vote  for  any  proposition  which  in  his  judg- 
ment interfered  with  the  rights  of  the  states  or  those  of 
the  people,  or  which  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
sident power  which  the  constitution  never  intended.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  bill  went  to  that  ex- 
tent, and  therefore  wished  to  have  time  to  make  up  his 
mind.  He  had,  however,  hoped  that  action  elsewhere 
would  have  calmed  the  disquietude  of  the  south,  and  that 
a  returning  sense  of  justice  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
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;ed  the  protective  system  on  the  country,  would  have 
vented  the  necessity  of  clothing  the  president  with  the 
raordinary  power  conferred  by  tliis  bill.  He  feared, 
vever,  that  there  was  now  but  little  hope,   either  from 

other  house  or  from  this,  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
e  discussion  on  this  question,  therefore,  must  come— 
eemed  perfectly  clear  that  that  must  be  the  cause. 
ie  considered  that  the  subject  ought  not  to  be  postpon- 
to  so  distant  a  day  as   would  defeat  any  action  on  the 
>ject.     We  owed' it  to  ourselves — to   the  country — to 
:  administration,  to  give  the  matter  a  proper,  a  fair  ex- 
ination,  and  bv  the   ayes  and  noes  asked    on  the  ques- 
n.     He  rose  principally  to  say  he   should   vote  against 
:  postponement  to  Monday  week,  because  he  believed 
it  gentlemen  could  come  "to  the  discussion  as  well  pre- 
i-ed  in  a  shorter  period,  as  they  would  by  deferring  the 
jject  to  longer  time.    U "lie  could  believe  that  any  events 
mid  occur   to  render  this  discussion   unnecessary,  he 
uld   be  willing  to  put  it  off  for  a  month  to   give  time 
■  such  events  to  interpose,  but  he  believed  that  no  de- 
'  would  be   long  enough  to  prevent  it  altogether.     He 
juld   vote  against  the  motion   for  Monday  week,  and 
jst  assuredly  against  the  proposition  for  Thursday,  as 
ing  altogether  too  short  a  postponement.  We  should,  by 
ing  on  the  earliest  day,  be  precipitated  into  the    sub- 
it,  and  go  into  a  discussion    before    a  single   document 
uld  be  examined.      He  was  astonished,   when  the  sena- 
r  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Witkim)  made  his   proposi- 
)n.     He  should  give  his  vote  for   the  proposition  made 
r   the  senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.   Clay),  for,  by  that 
me,  the  senate  would,  in  all  probability,  be  prepared  to 
iter  upon  the  subject. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  to  post- 
-me  to  Monday  week,  and  decided  as  follows: — yeas  9, 
avs  37. 

So  the  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  IVilkins  then  withdrew  his  motion  for  Thursday. 

The  motion  made  by  Mr.  Clay  was  then  agreed  to. 

So  the  bill  was  postponed  till  Monday  next,  and  made 
tie  special  order  for  that  day. 

JANUARY   28. 

Mr.  Wilkins  rose  in  support  of  the  bill.  The  position, 
ie  said,  in  which  you,  Mr.  President,  have  placed  me  in 
elation  tothisbodv,  imposes  on  me  the  duty  of  introduc- 
ng  the  present  bill  to  the  senate,  and  of  explaining  its 
irovisions.  In  my  mode  of  discharging  this  duty,  I  do 
lot  consider  myself  as  the  representative  of  other  gentle- 
nen  on  the  committee;  those  gentlemen  possess  a  compe- 
ence,  far  beyond  mine,  to  explain  and  defend  the  power 
)f  the  general  government  to  carry  into  effect  its  eonsti- 
;utional  laws.  The  bill  is  founded  upon  a  message  from 
he  president,  communicated  on  the  loth  inst.  and  propos- 
»s  to  sustain  the  constitutionality  of  the  doctrines  laid 
lown  in  that  admired  state  paper.  In  the  outset  of  the 
discussion,  it  is  admitted  that  the  bill  points  to  an  afflict- 
ing state  of  things  existing  in  a  southern  state  of  the 
union;  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  it  points  to  the  state 
of  South  Carolina.  It  is  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
committee  who  reported  this  bill  to  make  it  assume,  in 
any  way,  an  invidious  character.  When  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  threw  out  the  suggestion,  that  the 
hill  was  invidious,  he  certainly  did  not  intend  to  impute 
to  the  committee  a  design  to  give  it  such  a  character. 
So  far  from  being  invidious,  the  bill  was  made  general 
and  sweeping,  in  its  terms  and  application,  for  the  reason 
that  this  course  was  thought  to  be  more  delicate  In  regard 
to  the  state  concerned.     The  provisions  of  the  bill  were 

made  general,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  every  where 

the  collection  laws  of  the  union. 

The  bill  presents  three  very  important  and  momentous 


It  is  time,  continued  Mr.  W.  that  the  principles  on 
which  the  union  depends,  were  discussed.  It  is  time  that 
congress  expressed  an  opinion  upon  them.  It  is  time 
that  the  people  should  bring  their  judgment  to  bear  on 
this  subject,  and  settle  it  forever.  The  authority  of  con- 
gress and  of  the  people  must  settle  this  question  one  day 
or  other.  There  were  many  enlightened  men  in  the 
country,  men  whose  integrity  and  patriotism  nobody 
doubts,  who  had  arrived  at  opinions  in  this  matter,  very 
different  from  his  own.  The  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina knows,  said  Mr.  W.  the  respect  in  which  I  hold 
him;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  take  Ids  judgment  on  this 
question  as  the  guide  oi  mine;  and  I  will  not  agree  that 
the  union  depends  on  the  principles  which  he  has  adduc- 
ed. He  has  offered  a  document  as  a  plea  in  bar;  if  it  be 
established,  then  a  bar  is  interposed  between  the  powers 
of  the  government  and  the  acts  of  South  Carolina. 

The  bill  is  of  great  importance,  not  on  account  of  its 
particular  provisions,  but  of  their  application  to  a  rapidly 
approaching  crisis,    which  they  were  intended  to  meet. 
That  crisis  was  in  the  control   of  this  body,  Hot  of  any 
branch  of  the  government.     He  would  ask  the  senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.    Poindexter)  what  authority   he 
had  to  say  that  the  passage  of  anv  bill  reducing  the  tariff 
would  avert  the  enforcement  ol  the  ordinance  of  South 
Carolina?    He  was  unwilling  to  consider  that  senator  as 
the  representative  of  the  unlimited  authority  and  sove- 
reignty claimed    by   the    state   of  South   Carolina.     He 
woidd  now  present  to  the  senate  a  view  of  the  position  in 
which  South  Carolina  had  placed  herself,  in  order  to  jus- 
tify the  committee  in  reporting  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion.    It  was  not,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
military  despotism,  nor  of  creating  an  armed  dictator,  nor 
of  sending  into  South   Carolina  military  bands  to  "cut 
the  throats  of  women  and  children,"  that  the  committee 
framed  the  bill.     If  any  thing  can  ever  establish  a  mili- 
tary despotism  in  this  country,  it  is  the  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion which  the  principles  contended  for  by  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  will  produce.     If  we  keep  together, 
not  "ten  years,"  nor  tens  of  thousands  of  years  will  ever 
bring  the  country  under  the  dominion  of  military  despot- 
ism.    But  adopt  the  principles  of  South  Carolina,  break 
the  union  into  fragments — some  chieftain  may  bring  the 
fragments  together — but  it  will  be  under  a  military  des- 
potism.    He  would  not  say  that  South  Carolina  contem- 
plated this  result,  hut  he  did  say  that  her  principles  would 
lead  to  it.     South  Carolina,  not  being  able  longer  to  bear 
the  burden  of  an  oppressive  law,  had  determined  on  re- 
sistance. 

The  excitement  raised  in  the  state,  gave  to  the  party  a 
majority  in  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  a  convention 
was  called,  under  the  provision  of  the  state  constitution, 
authorising  its  amendment.  The  convention  met,  and 
passed  what  is  called  the  ordinance,  establishing  new  and 
'"  ndamental  principles.     Without  repeating  it,  he  would 


call  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  some  few  of  its  provi- 
sions. It  overthrew  the  whole  revenue  system.  It  was 
not  limited  to  the  acts  of  1828  or  1832,  but  ended,  with 
a  solemn  declaration,  that,  in  that  state,  no  taxes  should 
be  collected.  The  addresses  of  the  convention  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  South  Caroli- 
na, used  a  tone  and  language  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
They  tell  you  it  is  necessary  for  some  one  state  to  bring 
the  question  to  issue — that  Carolina  will  do  it — that  Caro- 
lina had  thrown  herself  into  the  breach,  and  would  stand 
foremost  in  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  union,  and  they 
solemnly  call  upon  the  citizens  of  the  state  to  stand  by 
the  principles  of  the  ordinance,  for  it  is  determined  that 
no  taxes  shall  be  collected  in  that  state.  The  ordinance 
gives  the  legislature  the  power  to  cany  into  execution 
this  determination.  It  contains  within  Itself  no  seeds  of 
considerations:  is  there  any  thing  in  the  circumstances  of   dissolution: — it  is  unlimited  as  to  time;  contains  no  re- 


the  country,  calling  for  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the 
revenue  laws?  Is  the  due  administration  of  those  laws 
threatened  with  impediments,  and  is  this  hill  suited  to 
such  an  emergency?  He  proposed  to  consider  those 
points,  but  in  a  desultory  manner.  He  never  shrunk  from 
any  moral  or  political  responsibility,  but  he  had  no  dis- 
position, (to  use  the  words  of  the  senator  of  North  Caro- 
lina,) to  "drum  on  public  sensibility."  Neither  he,  nor 
the  state  which  he  represented,  had  any  influence  in 
bringing  up  these  questions,  but  I  am  prepared  to  meet 
the  crisis  by  my  votes. 


strictious  as  to  application;  provides  no  means  for  its 
amendment,  modification  or  repeal.  In  their  private  in- 
dividual capacity,  some  members  of  the  convention  held 
out  the  idea  which  had  been  advanced  by  some  members 
of  this  house,  that  if  the  tariff*  law  was  made  less  op- 
pressive, the  ordinance  would  not  be  enforced. 

[Mr.  Poindexter  here  remarked,  that  he  said  that  any 
new  tariff  law,  even  if  more  oppressive  than  the  law  of 
1828  were  passed,  the  ordinance  would  not  apply  to  il.] 

If  the  terms  of  the  ordinance  are  considered,  continued 
Mr.   W.   there  is  no   possible   mode  of  arresting  it;  so 
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sure  as  time  rolls  on,  and  four  days  pass  over  our  heads, 
the  ordinance  and  the  laws  emanating  from  it  will  lead  to 
the  employ  n  ent  of  physical  force,  hy  the  citizens  of 
South  Carolina,  against  the  enforcement  of  the  revenue 
laws.  Although  many  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of 
Carolina  protested  against  the  idea  that  any  but  moral 
force  would  be  resorted  to,  yet  the  excitement  and  de- 
termined spirit  of  the  people  svould,  in  his  opinion,  lead 
speedily  to  the  employment  of  physical  force.  He  did 
not  doubt  that  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  abhorred 
the  idea  of  force;  no  doubt  his  excellent  heart  would 
bleed  at  the  scene  which  it  would  produce — 'but  he  would 
refer  to  a  passage  in  the  ordinance  to  prove  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  its  framers  to  resort  to  force.  Mr.  W. 
here  read  the  third  paragraph  of  the  ordinance. 

"And  it  is  further  ordained,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  of  the  constituted  authorities,  whether  of  this  state 
or  of  the  United  States,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  duties 
imposed  by  the  said  acts  within  the  limits  of  this  state; 
hut  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  adopt  such 
measures  and  pass  such  acts  as  may  be  necessary  to  give 
full  effect  to  tlii s  ordinance,  and  to  prevent  the  enforce- 
ment and  arrest  the  operation  of  the  said  acts  and  parts  of 
acts  of  the  congress  of  the  United  Slates  within  the  limits 
of  this  state,  from  and  after  the  1st  of  February  next,  and 
the  duty  of  all  other  constituted  authorities,  and  of  all 
persons  residing  or  being  within  the  limits  of  this  state, 
and  they  are  hereby  required  and  enjoined  to  obey  and 
give  effect  to  this  ordinance,  and  such  acts  and  measures 
of  the  legislature  as  may  be  passed  or  adopted  in  obe- 
dience thereto." 

Does  the  shadow  follow  the  81111?  Even  so  surely  will 
force  follow  the  attempt  to  disobey  the  laws  of  South 
Carolina.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  ordinance  is  this 
passage: 

"Determined  to  support  this  ordinance  at  every  ha- 
zard,"— and  this  declaration  is  made  by  a  courageous  and 
chivalrous  people — "we  do  further  declare  that  we  will 
not  submit  to  the  application  of  force,  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government,  to  reduce  this  state  to  obedience." 
This  attempt,  said  Mr.  W.  is  not  made  by  this  bill,  or 
by  any  one.  "But  that  we  will  consider  the  passage,  by 
eongress,  of  any  act  authorising  the  employment  of  a 
military  or  naval  force  against  the  state  of  South  Caroli- 
na, her  constituted  authorities  or  citizens;  or  any  act 
abolishing,  or  closing  the  ports  of  this  state,  or  any  of 
them,  or  otherwise  obstructing  the  free  ingress  and  egress 
of  vessels  to  and  from  the  said  ports,  or  any  other  act 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  government,  to  coerce  the  state, 
shut  up  her  ports,  destroy  or  harrass  her  commerce,  or 
to  enforce  the  acts  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void, 
otherwise  than  through  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  longer  continuance  of  South  Ca- 
rolina in  the  union. 

Force  must  inevitably  be  used  in  case  any  attempt  is 
made  by  the  federal  government  to  enforce  the  acts 
which  have  been  declared  null  and  void.  The  ordinance 
clearly  establishes  nullification  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

[Mi-.  Miller:  Will  the  senator  read  a  little  further?] 

Mr.  Wilkins  finished  the  paragraph,  as  follows: 

"And  that  the  people  of  this  state  will  thenceforth  hold 
themselves  absolved  from  all  further  obligation  to  main- 
tain or  preserve  their  political  connexion  with  the  people 
of  the  other  states,  and  will  forthwith  proceed  to  organize 
a  separate  government,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
which  sovereign  and  independent  states  may  of  right 
do." 

They  stop  with  nullification;  but  one  step  further  on 
the  part  of  the  government  brings  down  secession  and 
revolution. 

[Mr.  Calhnvn:  It  is  not  intended  to  use  any  fm-ce,  ex- 
cept against  force.  We  shall  not  stop  the  proceedings 
of  the  United  States  courts;  but  maintain  the  authority  of 
of  our  own  judiciary.  ] 

Mr.  Wilkin*^  How  can  the  ordinance  refer  to  any  laws 
of  tire  United  States,  when  they  are  excluded  from  any 
operation  within  the  limits  of  the  state?  Why  do  the  laws 
and  ordinance  of  South  Carolina  shut  out  the  United 
States'  courts  from  appellate  jurisdiction?  Why  do  they 
shut  the  doors  of  the  state  courts  against  any  inquisition 
from  the  United  States'  courts''  They  intend  that  there 
shall  be  no  jurisdiction  over  this  subject,  except  through 
their  own  courts.     They  cut  off  the  federal  judiciary  from 


all  authority  in  that  state,  and  bring  back  the  state  of 
tilings  which  existed  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  federal 
constitution. 

Here  nullification  is  disclaimed,  on  one  hand,  unless 
we  abolish  our  revenue  system.  We  consenting  to  do 
this  they  remain  quiet.  But  if  we  go  a  hair's  breadth  to- 
wards enforcing  that  system,  they  present  secession.  We 
have  secession  on  one  hand,  and  nullification  on  the  other. 
The  senator  from  South  Carolina  admitted  the  other  day 
that  no  such  tiling  as  constitutional  secession  could  exist. 
Then  civil  war,  disunion,  and  anarchy  must  accompany 
secession.  No  one  denies,  the  right  of  revolution.  That 
is  a  natural,  indefeasible,  inherent  right — a  right  which 
we  have  exercised  and  held  out,  by  our  example,  to  the 
civilized  world.  Who  denies  it?  Then  we  have  revolu- 
tion by  force,  not  constitutional  secession.  That  violence 
must  come  by  secession  is  certain.  Another  law  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  is  entitled  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  It 
advises  them  to  put  on  their  armor.  It  puts  them  in 
military  array;  and  for  what  purpose  but  for  the  use  of 
force?  The  provisions  of  these  laws  are  infinitely  worse 
than  those  of  the.  feudal  system,  so  far  as  they  apply  ta 
the  citizens  of  Carolina.  But  with  its  operations  on  their 
own  citizens,  he  had  nothing  to  do.  Resistance  was  just 
as  inevitable  as  the  arrival  of  the  day  on  the  calendar. 
In  addition  to  these  documents  what  did  rumor  say? 
Rumor,  which  often  falsifies,  but  sometimes  utters  truth. 
If  we  judge  by  newspaper  and  other  reports,  more  men 
were  now  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  Carolina  than  there 
were  during  the  revolutionary  struggle.  The  whole  state 
was  at  this  moment  in  arms,  and  its  citizens  are  ready  to 
be  embattled  the  moment  any  attempt  was  made  to  en- 
force the  revenue  laws.  The  city  of  Charleston  More  the 
appearance  of  a  military  depot.  As  a  further  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  this  bill,  he  would  read  a  printed  paper 
which  might  pass  for  what  it  was  worth. 

Mr.   Calhoun.     What  paper  is  it?    Has  it  a  signature? 

Mr.   Wilkins.     It  is  a  circular  but  not  signed.     Mr. 
Wilkins  then  read  the  paper  as  follows: 
lt( Circular.) 

"  Charleston,  — •  Jan.  1833. 

"Sir: — You  will  on  receiving  this  letter  immediately 
take  the  proper  measures  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
at  what  points,  depots  of  provisions,  say  of  corn,  fodder, 
and  bacon,  can  be  established  on  the  main  roads  leading 
through  your  district,  at  suitable  stations,  say  from  thirty 
miles  apart.  Looking  to  the  event  of  a  possible 
call  for  troops  of  every  description,  and  especially  of 
mounted  men,  in  a  sudden  emergency,  you  will  ascertain 
the  routes  by  which  they  could  most  conveniently  pass 
through  your  respective  districts,  and  the  proper  points 
at  which  they  may  put  up  after  the  usual  day's  march. 
Having  settled  this,  the  next  point  will  be  to  inquire 
whether  there  are  any  persons  at  or  near  those  points, 
who  would  undertake,  on  terms  to  be  stipulated,  to  fur- 
nish corn,  fodder,  and  meat?  In  what  quantities  and  at 
what  notice?  It  is  desirable  that  this  arrangement  should 
be  effected  so  as  to  enable  us  to  command  an  adequate 
supply  in  the  event  of  its  being  wanted,  without  actually 
making  purchases  at  present.  If  this  be  impracticable, 
however,  you  must  then  see  on  what  terms  purchases  can 
be  effected,  where  and  on  what  manner  the  articles  can 
be  deposited  and  taken  care  of?  I  will  here  give  you  a 
general  outline  of  my  scheme.  I  will  suppose  three  great 
routes  to  be  marked  out  from  the  mountains  towards  the 
sea,  one  leading  from  Laurenceville,  through  Newberry 
to  Columbia;  another  from  Yorkville  and  Union  by 
Winnsboro' and  Chesterville  to  Columbia;  and  the  third 
from  Pendleton  through  Abbeville  and  Edgefield,  Barn- 
well and  Colleton,  to  Charleston.  Along  these  routes 
depots  would  have  to  be  established  at  intervals  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles,  besides  separate  depots  at  Camden  and 
some  other  places.  From  Columbia  these  stations  would 
be  necessary  along  the  state  road  to  Charleston.  But 
one  other  route  would  then,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  be 
provided  for,  beginning  at  Darlington  Court  House,  and 
ending  at  Georgetown,' one  station  to  be  at  Kingstrce.  and 
another  at  Lynche's  creek.  From  all  other  places  some 
one  of  these"  stations  might  be  struck.  I  present  this 
imperfect  outline  merely  to  give  you  some  idea  of  my 
general  .scheme.  Your  particular  attention  will  of  course 
be  directed  to  your  own  district,  and  if  you  find  it  neces- 
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sary  you  may  call  in  my  aids  from  the  adjoining  districts, 
and  such  staff  officers  as  you  may  think  proper,  and  eon- 
suit  with  them  as  to  the  best  method  of  connecting  the 
districts  by  some  general  plan,  and  favor  me  with  the  re- 
sult. 

"Another  object  to  which  I  would  call  your  early  and 
particular  attention,  is  the  state  of  the,  arms,  public  and 
private,  in  the  hands  of  the  men.  Great  numbers  have 
been  issued  from  time  to  time,  especially  within  a  few 
years  past.  I  wish  to  know  how  many  of  them  may  be 
relied  on  in  the  event  of  actual  service.  For  this  purpose 
it  must  be  ascertained  from  actual  inspection  or  otherwise, 
how  many  men  in  each  company  have  muskets,  rifles,  or 
other  arms  fit  for  use,  and  any  unfit  for  use  must  be  re- 
paired. The  latter  must  be  collected  together  and  re- 
paired, if  it  can  be  effected  in  your  neighborhood,  and  if 
not,  they  must  be  boxed  up  and  sent  to  Charleston;  when 
after  being  repaired  at  the  public  expense,  they  will  be 
returned  to  the  companies  to  which  they  may  belong.  To 
execute  the  arduous,  responsible,  and  difficult  duties  im- 
posed by  this  order,  you  are  authorised  to  call  to  your  as- 
sistance all  the  officers  of  the  staff  within  your  district, 
and  if  further  assistance  is  wanted,  additional  officers  will 
be  appointed.  The  travelling  expenses  of  yourself  and 
such  officers  as  you  may  employ  in  this  business  will  be 
paid.  You  will  issue  the  necessary  orders  in  my  name, 
countersigned  by  yourself  as  aid-de-camp,  to  all  officers 
within  your  district,  urging  them  to  do  whatever  you 
might  find  necessary  to  the  prompt  and  effectual  execu- 
tion of  this  order.  You  will,  when  convenient,  call  upon 
the  brigadiers  or  major  generals,  within  your  district,  for 
their  co-operation  and  assistance,  and  generally  adopt  all 
proper  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  important 
objects  which  I  have  in  view,  which  may  be  stated  in  a 
few  words  to  be,  to  secure  the  means  of  subsistence,  so  as 
to  be  enabled  to  bring  troops  to  any  given  point  in  the 
shortest  possible  time — to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  arms 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  men — and  to  have  those  unfit  for 
use  put  in  complete  order.  If  any  other  means  occur  to 
you  of  accomplishing,  in  the  promptest  manner,  these 
vitally  important  objects,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  sug- 
gest them.  I  am,  very  respectfully,  &c. 

"N.  B. — I  annex  the  form  of  three  orders,  which  you 
may  find  it  necessary  to  extend,  to  enable  you  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  we  have  in  view.  You  may  modify 
them  as  you  think  proper,  and  then  have  copies  served 
on  each  of  the  officers,  who  may  be  required  to  execute 
them  within  your  districts.  They  are  not  to  be  publish- 
ed in  the  papers.  Copies  of  all  such  orders  as  you  may 
issue,  must  be  sent  to  me." 

Mr.  Wilkins,  after  some  further  remarks,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  show  that  South  Carolina  had  put  herself 
in  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the  general  government 
which  rendered  the  bill  under  consideration  necessary. 
and  which  we  shall  present  to-morrow  in  connexion  with 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  gave  way,  without  conclud- 
ing, to  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

The  senate,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Grundy,  then  adjourned. 
January  29. — Mr.  Wilkins  (chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee)  resumed  his  opening  speech  on  the  bill,  he- 
fore  reporting  which,  a  summary  view  is  given  of  the 
close  of  his  remarks  on  Monday  in  the  following  brief 
sketch: 

Adverting  to  another  circumstance,  as  tending  to  show 
the  excitement  prevailing  in  South  Carolina  against  the 
general  government — he  said,  that  in  every  part  of  the 
state,  the  blue  cockade,  with  the  palmetto  button,  was 
generally  worn.  That  bit  of  ribbon,  and  the  button,  were 
no  trifling  sign  of  the  military  spirit  prevalent  among  the 
people. 

It  seemed  to  him,  indeed,  from  all  these  facts,  known 
to  us,  officially  and  by  rumor,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  a  collision  with  South  Carolina,  while  her  ordi- 
nance remained  in  force,  and  that  those  gentlemen  who 
represented  that  the  passage  of  any  bill  by  us  would  de- 
feat the  ordinance,  and  prevent  a  collision,  had  mistaken 
the  sense  of  the  ordinance,  and  the  intention  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina. 

[Mr.  JWller  here  interposed,  and  said  he  had  not  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  nullification  would  be  abandoned 
upon  the  passage  of  a  bill  of  any  character  in  referenoeto 
the  tariff.  If  congress  passed  a  bill  altering  the  tariff  acts 
of  1828  and  1832,  he  was  of  opinion  that  such  act  would 
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set  aside  the  ordinance,  which  Mas  specific  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  Tariff  acts  of  1828  and  1832.  Even  if  a  bill 
more  oppressive  than  the  existing  acts  should  pass,  the 
ordinance  now  existing  would  thereby  be  defeated,  and 
South  Carolina  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  as- 
sembling another  convention,  and  passing  another  or- 
dinance.] 

Mr.  Wilkins  found,  he  said,  that  he  was  not  far  from 
right  What,  prospect  then  was  there  of  an  abandonment, 
by  South  Carolina,  of  her  present  position  f  She  offers  us 
but  two  modes  of  adjusting  the  matter  in  dispute. 

The  first  is  by  the  total  abandonment  of  the  protective 
system;  by  the  admission  of  the  whole  list  of  protected 
articles  free  of  all  duty,  and  raising  the  whole  revenue, 
derived  from  duties  on  imports,  exclusively,  from  the 
unprotected  articles.  The  consequences  of  the  adoption 
of  this  policy  would  be  most  fatal  and  disastrous  to  the 
industry  of  the  northern  states.     It  would  put  the  laboring 


of  Pennsylvania  on  a  footing  with  the  paupers  of 
the  old  world.  It  would  prostrate  at  once  and  forever  the 
policy  which  Pennsylvania  had  long  cherished,  which 
South  Carolina  had  united  with  her  in  establishing  and 
maintaining,  and  under  which  she  was  prosperous  and 
happy.  The  admirable  speech  made  by  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  in  1816,  in  favor  of  the  protective  policy, 
was  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  dwellings  of  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the 
manufacturer,  it  hung  upon  the  wall,  by  the  side  of  Wash- 
ington's farewell  address.  He  well  remembered  that 
speech,  for  it  had  a  powerful  influence  on  his  own  mind 
in  relation  to  the  policy  of  the  protective  system. 

[Mr.  Calhoun  here  said,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  al- 
luding to  that  speech.  It  has  been  much  and  very  often 
misrepresented,  and  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to 
explain  it.] 

Mr.  Wilkins.  I  shall  be  happy  to  witness  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  senator's  ingenuity  in  explaining  the  speech 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  accord  with  bis  present 
views.  I  should  not  have  alluded  to  it,  had  not  the  sena- 
tor remarked  upon  the  bill  from  our  committee  as  a  bill 
"of  abominations. " 

Mr.  Calhoun.  It  requires  no  apology. 
Mr.  Wilkins  proceeded  to  state  the  considerations 
which  rendered  a  compliance  with  the  terms  proposed 
by  South  Carolina  improbable,  if  not  impossible.  For 
his  own  part,  he  was  free  to  say  that  he  could  not  bring 
his  mind  to  assent  to  so  destructive  a  measure.  He  spoke 
only  for  himself.  What  were  the  views  of  others  of  this 
body  on  this  subject,  he  did  not  know,  for  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  making  inquiries  as  to  the  opinions  of  others 
on  such  topics.  Much  as  he  loved  the  union — much  as 
he  deprecated  any  collision  between  the  state  and  federal 
governments,  much  as  he  was  disposed  to  respect  the 
opinions  and  wishes  of  a  sister  state,  he  would  not  him- 
self assent  to  a  total  destruction  even  of  incidental  pro- 
tection to  our  domestic  industry.  He  would,  however, 
go  far,  very  far,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  much  of  that  pro- 
tection which  we  claim  as  just  arid  necessary;  but  to  the 
point  proposed  by  South  Carolina  as  her  ultimatum,  he 
could  not  go. 

He  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  probability  of 
the  assent,  on  the  part  of  congress,  to  the  first  proposi- 
tion of  South  Carolina.  There  was  but  one  other  propo- 
sition made  by  South  Carolina  for  the  adjustment  of  this 
controversy,  and  that  was  even  less  hopeful  than  the 
former.  It  was  by  the  call  of  a  general  convention  of 
the  states,  and  the  submission  to  them  of  an  ultimate  ar- 
bitrament on  the  disputed  powers.  Mr.  W.  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  division  of  the  state  representation  as- 
sembled in  convention  on  the  matters  in  controversy, 
would  not  differ  from  the  judgment  of  the  representa- 
tives assembled  in  congress.  He  did  not  think  it  at  all 
probable  that  the  convention  would  either  alter  the  con- 
stitution in  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  government  over 
the  subject  of  revenue,  or  that  the  protective  laws  would 
be  pronounced  by  them  unconstitutional,  and  null  and 
void.  But  it  was  not  at  all  probable  that  two-thirds  of 
congress  and  three-fourths  of  the  states  would  agree  to 
the  call  of  a  general  convention.  The  people  were  averse 
to  any  change  in  the  constitution;  and  were  of  opinion 
that  it  could  not  be  amended  for  the  better.  For  his  own 
part,  it  was  his  earnest  hope,  and  confident  belief,  that 
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no  change  would  ever  be  made  in  the  terms  of  our  ad- 
mirable compact. 

Ou  resuming  the  floor  to-day,  Mr.  Wilkins  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  state  that,  on  a  proper  occasion,  he 
should  move  one  or  two  amendments  to  the  bill,  one  of 
which  would  be  to  limit  some  of  its  provisions  to  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  congress:  the  provisions  which 
it  contains  for  amendments  to  the  judicial  system,  he 
presumed,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  leaving,  as 
they  are  in  the  bill,  unlimited. 

When  the  senate  adjourned  yesterday,  Mr.  W.  conti- 
nued, I  was  speaking  of  the  tariff  system — of  this  system, 
for  the  protection  of  American  industry,  which  a  vast 
portion  of  the  American  people  believe  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  As  a  jus- 
tification of  the  adherence,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  tbis 
system,  he  had  had  reference  to  the  conduct  of  gentle- 
men from  the  south  in  regard  to  it.  At  one  period,  he 
now  added,  Maryland  had  been  considered  a  southern 
state, as  she  was  still  a  slave-holding  state:  from  the  chief 
city  of  that  state,  directly  after  the  meeting  of  congress, 
under  the  constitution  of  1787,  a  memorial  was  transmit- 
ted to  congress,  reciting  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of 
the  old  confederacy,  and  its  inadequacy  to  protect  the 
manufacturing  interests,  and  rejoicing  that  we  had  now 
a  government,  possessing  all  necessary  power  to  protect 
domestic  industry,  and  praying  the  interposition  of  con- 
gress for  that  purpose.  Another  incident  he  mentioned, 
which,  he  said,  many  members  would  recollect,  of  a 
member  of  congress  from  South  Carolina,  having,  in  the 
year  1809,  offered  a  resolution  proposing  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  congress  should  appear,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  ensuing  session,  clad  entirely  in  clothing  of 
American  manufacture.  He  had  already  adverted  to  the 
agency  of  the  south  in  passing  the  tariff  law  of  1816,  and 
now,  said  he,  let  me  make  a  personal  reference,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  to  another  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, now  a  member  of  this  body  (Mr.  JWiller),  which 
reference  I  make  with  all  possible  respect  for  that  gentle- 
man. When  the  bill  of  1816  was  under  discussion,  that 
gentleman,  then  a  member  of  the  other  house,  made  a 
motion,  deeply  interesting  to  Pennsylvania,  and  for  which 
I,  as  one  of  her  sons,  feel  grateful  to  him,  to  raise  the 
duties  on  hammered  bar  iron,  (which  the  bill  proposed 
to  raise  from  nine  to  sixteen  dollars  per  ton,)  to  20  dol- 
lars per  ton.  Thus  amended,  the  bill  passed  the  house, 
but  the  duty  was  reduced  in  the  senate  to  16.  On  the 
final  passage  of  the  bill,  including  that  and  other  duties, 
three  members  only  from  South  Carolina  were  present, 
and  they  all  voted  for  the  bill.  Strange  revolution  of 
opinion!  It  is  now  contended  by  the  same  gentleman, 
that  a  duty  of  18  dollars  upon  the  same  article,  (two  dol- 
lars below  his  own  proposition,)  as  fixed  by  the  tariff  of 
1832,  is  so  onerous,  oppressive,  and  tyrannical,  that  the 
whole  country  is  to  be  involved  in  a  civil  war,  if  not  only 
that,  but  every  other  protective  duty  be  not  abolished! 

Mr.  W.  said,  he  had  also  spoken,  yesterday,  in  justi- 
fication of  the  strongest  provisions  of  this  bill,  of  the 
talked  of  resistance  to  the  laws  in  South  Carolina.  He 
had  understood  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Calhoun,)  the  other  day,  as  acknowledging  that  there 
was  military  array  in  South  Carolina,  but  cotitending  that 
it  followed  and  did  not  precede  the  array  of  force  by  the 
United  States. 

[Mr.  Calhoun  said,  he  had  admitted  that  there  was 
military  preparation,  not  array.] 

Mr.  Wilkins  said,  if  we  examine  the  measures  taken 
by  the  administration  in  reference  to  the  present  crisis,  it 
would  be  found  that  they  were  not  at  all  of  that  military 
character  to  justify  the  measures  of  South  Carolina  which 
it  was  alleged  had  followed  them. 

[Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  South  Carolina  was  undoubted- 
ly preparing  to  resist  force  by  force.  But,  let  the  Unit- 
ed States  withdraw  its  forces  from  her  borders,  and  lay 
this  bill  upon  the  table,  and  her  preparations  would 
cease.  ] 

Mr.  Wilkins  resumed.  That  is,  sir,  If  we  do  not  op- 
pose any  of  her  movements,  all  will  be  right.  If  we  fold 
our  arms,  and  exhibit  a  perfect  indifference  whether  the 
laws  of  the  union  are  obeyed  or  not,  all  will  be  quiet! 
This,  I  admit,  would  bean  admirable  mode  to  avoid  col- 
lision and  prevent  disturbance;  but  is  it  one  that  we  can  I  a  great  meeting  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  on  the  21  st  in* 
submit  to?    The  moment  we  fail  to  counteract  the  nulli-  I  stant,  among  which  were  a  number  of  resolutions,  adopt- 


fication  proceedings  of  South  Carolina,  the  union  is  dis- 
solved; for,  in  this  government  of  laws,  union  is  obe- 
dience, and  obedience  is  union.  The  moment  South  Ca- 
rolina  • 

[Mr.  Calhoun.  Who  relies  upon  force  in  this  contro- 
versy ?  I  have  insisted  upon  it  that  South  Carolina  relied 
altogether  on  civil  process,  and  that,  if  the  general  go- 
vernment resorts  to  force,  then  only  will  South  Carolina 
rely  upon  force.  If  force  be  introduced  by  either  party, 
upon  that  party  will  fall  the  responsibility.] 

Mr.  Wilkins.  The  general  government  will  not  ap- 
peal in  the  first  instance,  to  force.  It  will  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  of  South  Carolina — to  that  magnanimity  of 
which  she  boasts  so  much. 

[  Mr.  Calhoun.  I  am  sorry  that  South  Carolina  cannot 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  general  government.] 
Order!  order!  (from  one  or  two  members.  ) 

Mr.  Wilkins.  The  government  will  appeal  to  that  po- 
litical sense  which  exhorts  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  as  the  first  duty  of  the  citizen.  It  will  appeal  to 
the  moral  force  in  the  community.  If  that  appeal  be  in 
vain,  it  will  appeal  to  the  judiciary.  If  the  mild  arm  of 
the  judiciary  be  not  sufficient  to  execute  the  laws,  it  will 
call  out  the  civil  force  to  sustain  the  laws.  If  that  be  in- 
sufficient, God  save  and  protect  us  from  the  last  resort. 
But  if  the  evil  does  come  upon  the  country,  ivho  is  re- 
sponsible for  it?  It' force  be  brought  in  to  the  aid  of  law, 
who,  I  ask  of  gentlemen,  is  responsible  for  it  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.11  That  is  the  question.  Talk 
of  it  as  you  please,  mystify  matters  as  you  will,  theorize 
as  you  may,  pile  up  abstract  propositions  to  any  extent, 
at  last  the  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of  obedience 
or  resistance  of  the  laws — in  other  words,  of  anion  or 
disunion.  Wherein,  said  Mr.  W.  consists  our  liberty? 
What  is  the  foundation  of  our  political  institutions  which 
we  boast  of;  which  we  hold  op  to  the  world  for  imitation, 
and  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  votary  of  freedom 
pants  in  every  country  of  the  globe — what  is  it?  It  is 
that  of  a  government  where  the  people  make  the  laws, 
and  where  the  people  obey  the  laws  which  they  themselves 
have  made.  That  is  our  system  of  gorernnaent,  and  by  » 
large  majority  of  the  people  it  is  respeeted"  accordingly. 
Why,  sir,  said  Mr.  W.  if  you  were  to  carry  into  effect 
the  ultra  doctrine  of  South  Carolina  at  this  moment,  re- 
peal your  whole  protective  system,  shut  up  out  factories, 
stop  our  wheels,  extinguish  our  fires,  &c — nay,  rufn  us 
Legislation — yet  would  the  people  of  Pennsylva- 
nia obey  the  laws,  and  abide  your  decision.  But  them 
they  would  appeal  to  the  people,  they  would  endeavor  to« 
bring  public  opinion  to  act  upon  congress,  and  bear  thens 
back  into  the  right  course.  They  would  appeal  to  mo- 
ral influence,  and  to  that  alone. 

I  know,  said  Mr.  W.  that  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  cannot  anticipate  the  application  of  force  in  the 
case  now  presented:  but  I  pray  him,  again  and  again,  to 
advert  to  one  particular  paragraph  of  the  ordinance. 
There  were  several  cases  in  which  the  use  of  force  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  ordinance,  in  which  Mr.  W.  admitted 
the  right  to  use  it.  If,  for  example:  as  in  a  case  suppos- 
ed, congress  intended  to  overrun  and  subdue  the  state  of 
South  Carolina  and  overturn  their  liberties,  he  admitted 
the  right  of  resistance  by  force.  But,  come  down  to  the 
contingency  in  which  the  ordinance  declares  that  force 
shall  be  used,  and  it  is  in  the  event  of  the  attempt  by  the 
United  States  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  revenue 
laws.  "Enforce'1  is  the  word  employed  by  the  ordi- 
nance. For  the  meaning  of  this  word  it  was  not  necessa- 
ry to  resort  to  Johnston  or  Webster:  the  law  may  be  "en- 
forced" by  execution,  by  judicial  process,  by  a  simple 
demand  of  payment  of  duties  by  an  United  States  officer. 
It  needs  not  the  iron  grasp  of  power,  the  naked  sword, 
or  the  fixed  bayonet,  to  constitute  enforcement  of  the  laws. 
You  enforce  the  laws  every  day,  and  every  hour  of  every 
day,  in  the  most  tranquil  state  of  society.  This  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  it  is,  which  is,  after  the  1st  of  Februa- 
ry, to  be  construed  into  an  attempt  to  put  down  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina,  and  to  justify  the  calling  forth  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  armed  men  to  resist  it! 

Mr.   W.    here   referred   to  the  Charleston  Mercury, 
which  he  held  in  his  hands,  containing  the  proceedings  of 
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After  the  first  of  February,  nullification,  with  all  its  a 
butus  and  incidents,  was  to  be  in  full  operation  in  S 


ing  the  cockade  to  which  he  had  reference  yesterday,  in- 
termingled with  notices  of  "call  to  arms!"  "Attention, 
volunteers!"  &c.  and  one  of  these  resolutions,  (which  he 
read),  declares  that  the  persons  assembled  at  this  meet- 
ing not  only  affirm  the  right  of  the  state  peaceably  to  se- 
cede from  the  union,  but  are  prepared,  if  need  be,  to 
peril  their  lives  in  the  assertion  of  this  claim,  &c.  Yes, 
sir,  said  Mr.  W.  if  not  prevented,  secession  is  at  hand; 
for  the  very  moment  that  the  marshal  of  the  district  calls 
out  thu  posse  comitatus,  and  heads  that  posse  to  enforce  a 
judgment  of  the  federal  court  to  compel  the  payment  of" 
duties  on  imports,  (after  the  first  of  February),  then  has 
the  contingency  occurred  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  the 
laws;  then  has  secession  become  the  alternative.  With 
regard  to  secession,  Mr.  W.  went  on  to  cite  cases  to 
shew  the  consequences  to  winch  the  admission  of  this 
right  in  any  state  would  lead,  should  other  states  adopt 
the  heresy  affirmed  by  the  meeting  whose  proceedings 
he  had  read.  This  view  of  the  subject  he  followed  by 
saying,  that  nullification,  unless  merged  in  revolution, 
was  not  to  be  stopped.  The  honorable  member  had  told 
the  house,  that  laying  this  bill  on  the  table,  and  passing 
the  bill  depending  in  the  other  house,  would  put  a  stop 
to  nullification.     But  what  suretv  was  there  even  of  this? 

attri- 
South 
Carolina.  What  would  be  its  political  operation?  Where 
would  it  end?  He  put  this  question  plainly  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina.  A  convention  of  the  states 
was  out  of  the  question;  an  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  out  of  the  question:  where  was  the  contest  to 
end?  Why,  the  laws  must  be  suspended.  South  Caro- 
lina, whilst  represented  on  this  floor,  (ably  as  she  is,  and 
he  hoped  long  would  be),  participating  in  the  making  of 
laws,  would  be  obeying  just  such  of  them  as  she  pleased, 
and  no  more — cutting  and  carving  with  her  own  sword  to 
suit  herself!     What  a  state  of  things  was  this ! 

[Mr.  Calhoun  here  said,  that  South  Carolina  would  be 
content  to  maintain  this  contest  upon  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection, paying  without  objection  whatever  taxes  might  be 
required  to  be  levied  for  the  purposes  of  revenue.  ] 

Mr.  Wilkins.  If  South  Carolina  appeals  to  the  federal 
judieiary,  she  can  bring  up  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
any  part  of  the  revenue  laws  for  decision,  by  the  federal 
courts.  Mr.  W.  had  no  doubt  of  the  influence  of  the  se- 
nator from  South  Carolina  over  the  people  of  that  state, 
but  no  one  had  power  to  say  what  course  that  state  would 
take  if  the  suggestion  of  the  senator  should  be  adopted. 
We  must  take  this  matter  as  we  unfortunately  find  it. 
The  merchants  of  Charleston  may  import  goods  free  of 
duty,  and  the  merchants  of  Baltimore,  New  York,  8cc. 
must  pay  duties.  The  people  of  South  Carolina  are  ex- 
empt from  all  taxation,  by  duties  on  imports,  which  is 
the  only  taxation  known  to  our  laws;  and  the  people  of  the 
rest  of  the  union,  are  compelled  to  pay  taxes.  South 
Carolina  participates  in  the  benefits,  but  not  in  the  bur- 
dens of  the  government.  The  ordinance  to  this  effect, 
South  Carolina  is  pledged  to  maintain,  and  it  declares 
that  no  power  shall  prevent  free  ingress  and  egress  into 
and  from  her  ports.  Every  stream  of  water  In  the  limits 
of  the  state,  accessible  from  the  ocean,  is  made  a  free 
port.  Wherever  goods  are  introduced  and  lauded,  all 
obligation  to  pay  the  duties  vanishes  before  the  magical 
influence  of  nullification. 

The  state  of  South  Carolina  is  quoad  the  revenue  laws, 
out  of  the  union.  As  to  the  revenue  system,  our  fellow 
citizens  of  South  Carolina  are  gone  'from  us.  What 
then  is  to  prevent  the  goods  imported  into  the  state  from 
being  distributed  into  every  part  of  the  interior  and  along 
the  coast?  A  legalized  system  would  be  introduced,  he 
would  not  say  of  smuggling,  for  he  would  not  impute  so 
approbrious  a  crime  to  the  authorities  of  that  state,  but 
free  ports  make  free  goods,  and  nullification  makes  free 
ports.  Well,  sir,  what  will  prevent  the  goods  from  being 
sent  to  other  states?  Take  the  marks  off* from  the  goods, 
and  they  may  be  sent  any  where.  If  nullification  exempts 
goods  from  duties  in  South  Carolina,  it  exempts  them 
every  where.  They  are  marked  "state  rights,"  and  the 
vessel  is  called  "state  sovereignty."  They  will  not  be 
imported  under  the  glorious  flag  of  the  union,  but  under 
the  flag  of  South  Carolina.  South  Carolina  has  got  her 
ordinance.  Now  we  shall  see  how  she  will  put  it  in  exe- 
cution, how  it  works  practically.     It  w  ill  make  general 


confusion;  defeat  equality  in  public  burdens,  and  demora- 
lize the  community. 

As  nullification  is  now  about  to  go  into  full  operation, 
what  is  to  stay  the  hands  of  South  Carolina,  and  prevent 
her  from  executing  her  present  purpose?  He  was  aware 
of  the  wide  range  of  discussion  which  the  questions  con- 
nected with  this  subject  would  lead  to.  But  this  was 
the  time  for  bringing  those  questions  before  congress 
for  decision.  They  should  decide  now  in  one  way  or 
other.  I  am  yeungand  stout,  said  Mr.  VV.  and  am  wil- 
ling to  see  the  question  tried,  and  to  abide  the  end  of 
it.  The  whole  question  comes  to  a  single  point  What 
is  the  constitutional  relation  of  a  single  state  to  the  United 
States?  If  the  government  is  merely  an  "alliance"  of 
states,  a  federal  league  between  several  distinct  and  in- 
dependent sovereignties,  from  which  any  one  may  with- 
draw, there  is  an  end  of  the  question  and  of  our  bill. 
For  South  Carolina,  leaning  upon  her  sovereignty  and 
reserved  rights,  has  exercised  the  power  which  she 
claims  of  obeying  and  disobeying  a  law  of  the  union,  just 
as  she  may  construe  it,  to  be  constitutional  or  unconstitu- 
tional. 

An  attempt  on  his  part  to  thrown  any  additional  light 
on  this  subject  would  be  as  unnecessary  as  to  contribute 
a  drop  of  water  to  the  ocean.  It  was  enough  for  him  that 
he  had  a  few  well  settled  principles  on  this  point,  which 
he  had  always  entertained,  and  which  had  been  acted  on 
from  the  foundation  of  the  government  to  the  present 
time.  The  constitution  was  formed  by  the  people.  It 
was  adopted  by  the  states,  which,  like  individuals,  sur- 
rendered a  portion  of  their  sovereignty  for  the  security 
of  the  rest.  Those  powers  which  are  thus  surrendered, 
however  limited  in  number,  are  supreme  in  extent  and 
application.  The  second  paragraph  in  the  6th  article  of 
the  constitution  was,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  framed  to 
meet  this  very  case — to  meet  state  legislation,  state  nul- 
lification— to 'meet  the  ease  of  state  legislation  which  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  national  legislation:— 

"This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  trea- 
ties made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land; 
and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any 
thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding." 

This  supremacy  of  power  was  necessary  for  the  general 
welfare,  bacause  it  consists  in  the  use  of  powers  which, 
could  not  be  confided  to,  nor  exercised  by,  any  one  state. 
We  always  had  a  union.  The  great  object  of  the  peo- 
ple, from  one  period  to  another,  lias  been  to  render  the 
union  "more  perfect."  Virginia  took  the  lead  in  the 
last  attempt,  and  her  statesmen  were  among  its  foremost 
champions.  Experience  had  manifested  the  want  of  a 
supreme  power  to  bear  immediately  upon  the  people  of 
the  states.  The  laws  of  the  old  confederation  bore  on 
the  states  alone.  Hence  the  constitution  begins  "We, 
the  people;"  and  the  conclusion  of  the  8th  section  of  the 
1st  article,  giving  power  to  congress  "to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof,"  and 
the  emphatic  conclusion  declaring  such  laws  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  in  the  aggregate  sense  of  the 
term. 

We  owe  allegiance  both  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  state  of  which  we  are  citizens.  Are  there,  sir,  any 
citizens  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  United  States } 
have  the  people  of  South  Carolina  abandoned  the  proud 
title  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  ?  Has  the  general 
government  any  power  or  quality  of  political  sovereignty 
at  all  ?  If  it  has,  that  power  must  be  brought  to  bear  di- 
rectlv  upon  the  people  of  the  states,  and  of  each  state. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  forms  a  part  ot 
the  government  of  each  state,  enters  into  it,  and  sup- 
plies whatever  may  be  wanting  in  state  powers.  You 
cannot  bring  about  obedience  to  the  laws,  if  their  obliga- 
tion and  binding  force  are  not  directly  on  the  people. — 
If  the  laws  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  states  they  may 
wrap  themselves  tip  in  their  sovereignty  and  their  re- 
served rights,  resort  to  nullification,  and,  claiming  the 
power  to  put  their  veto  on  the  acts  of  congress,  they  may 
overthrow  your  whole  system  of  legislation.     This  doc*. 
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trine  impairs  not  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The 
people  retain  their  sovereignty  in  reference  to  the  United 
States  as  well  as  to  their  respective  states.  They  act 
here  as  well  as  in  their  state  legislatures.  Whenever 
you  exercise  one  of  your  great  constitutional  powers,  the 
people  act  here,  and  are  therefore  bound  by  the  law 
which  they  themselves  made.  This  is  the  perfection  of 
political  institutions.  The  people  make  the  laws,  and 
the  laws  govern.  The  states  are  secure  in  their  rights, 
and  always  were  secure.  He  admitted  their  original  ab- 
solute sovereignty;  but  as  he  had  said  before,  they  yield- 
ed up  a  portion  of  that  sovereignty  for  the  general  good. 

This  is  a  constitution  of  power  "granted,"  as  a  law- 
yer would  say  "for  a  valuable  consideration."  By  the 
"grant  of  these  powers,  you  created  the  constitution  of  the 
union.  You  cannot  take  them  back  at  pleasure.  Here 
are  we  asked— -can  the  creature  be  greater  than  the  crea- 
tor? No.  But  the  creator  may  be  bound  by  the  act  of 
the  creature;  the  principal  may  be  bound  by  the  act  of 
the  agent,  if  the  agent  acts  in  pursuance  of  delegated 
power,  particularly  when  the  interests  of  t.iird  persons 
are  concerned.  We  say  to  South  Carolina,  our  prosperi- 
ty depends  upon  the  permanence  of  a  system  which  you 
created;  and  you  can;t  take  back  the  power  which  you 
gave  to  your  agents  to  exercise. 

On  the  subject  of  practical  nullification,  Mr.  W.  said 
he  had  made  some  notes,  and  the  very  circumstances 
which  he  had  anticipated  had  happened.  From  a  late 
number  of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  he  read  an  account  of  a  great  state  rights  meeting 
at  Charleston,  whereat  resolutions  were  adopted  for  form- 
ing companies  to  import  goods  free  of  duty.  The  mer- 
chants of  South  Carolina  would,  it  was  thought,  be  reluc- 
tant to  hazard  their  commercial  credit  and  convenience 
by  availing  themselves  of  the  replevin  law,  and  it  had 
been  doubted  whether  the  force  of  the  ordinance  would 
be  tried.  But,  as  he  had  expected,  the  politicians,  not 
the  merchants,  had  formed  a  plan  for  trying  the  experi- 
ment. Preparations  had  been  made  to  bring  the  question 
to  an  issue  as  soon  as  the  1st  day  of  February  arrived. 
He  had  made  a  note  of  the  questions  which  would  arise 
out  of  these  considerations,  but  he  would  not  detain  the 
senate  by  noticing  them. 

He  would  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  provisions 
in  the  bill.  The  first  seetion  of  the  bill  contains  provi- 
sions which  are  preventive  and  peaceful.  Mr.  W.  then 
read  from  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  as  follows: 

'■'■Beit  enacted,  he.  That  whenever,  by  reasou  of  un- 
lawful obstructions,  combinations,  or  assemblages  of  per- 
sons, or  unlawful  threats  or  menaces  against  officers  of 
the  United  States,  it  shall  become  impracticable,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  president,  to  execute  the  revenue  laws, 
and  collect  the  duties  on  imports  in  the  ordinary  way  in 
any  collection  district,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
president  to  direct  that  the  customhouse  for  such  district 
be  established  and  kept  in  any  secure  place  within  some 
port  or  harbor  of  such  district,  either  upon  land  or  on 
board  any  vessel,"  &c. 

It  enjoins  forbearance  on  the  executive,  and  gives  him 
power  to  remove  the  custom  house  to  a  secure  place, 
where  the  duties  may  be  collected.  It  leaves  the  ports 
and  districts  as  they  now  are,  open  for  the  commercial 
convenience  of  the  good  people  of  the  state;  and  even  the 
custom  house  would  not  be  taken  from  the  port  or  har- 
bor where  they  now  are.  Our  object  in  removing  the 
custom  house,  is  to  prevent  all  collision  if  possible.  The 
words  "threats  and  menaces,"  do  not  run  through  the 
residue  of  the  section.  The  power  given  in  this  clause  is 
not  new;  the  clause  is  simply  declaratory  of  the  existing 
law,  as  it  has  been  held  by  our  courts;  for  it  has  been  de- 
cided, that  where  it  is  impossible  to  collect  the  duties, 
the  officers  of  the  customs  may  remove  the  custom  house. 

The  next  paragraph  provides  for  the  cash  payment  of 
duties  under  circumstances  which  render  it  impossible  to 
collect  the  duties  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  is  no  great 
matter.  We  have  already  abolished  the  credits  on  duties 
to  some  extent,  and  this  law  carries  out  the  system  far- 
ther. Why  should  the  practice  of  taking  bonds  be  per- 
sisted in  when  they  say  they  are  not  bound  to  pay  the 
bonds.  It  is  a  mockery  to  take  bonds  when  the  consti- 
tution and  the  Jaw  release  the  people  bound  from  the 
obligation  of  the  bonds.  Suits  must  be  brought  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  the  bonds,  and  the  authority  of  the  state 


and  federal  tribunals  would  thereby  be  brought  into 
conflict,  which  conflict  the  bill  sought  to  avoid.  The 
62d  section  of  the  act  of  the  2d  March,  1799,  refuses 
credit  to  merchants  who  have  refused  to  pay  their  bonds. 
The  same  principle  is  applied  to  the  present  case,  where 
people  are  combined  to  prevent  the  payment  of  bonds. 

The  third  and  remaining  exigency  provided  for  in  this 
first  suction,  is  the  authority  to  employ  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  militia.  This  provision  is  entirely  defensive. 
It  merely  confirms  the  authority  for  the  protection  of  the 
custom  house  and  revenue  officers.  The  simple  ques- 
tion is — -do  you  require  obedience  to  the  laws?  How 
can  you  make  the  people  of  South  Carolina  pay  the  du- 
ties? The  custom  house  officers  are  not  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws:  pains,  penal- 
ties, indictments,  all  hang  over  the  head  of  that  man  who 
is  bold  enough  to  exact  payment.  The  legislature  for- 
bids the  enforcement  of  the  law;  and  he  who  attempts  to 
enforce  it  must  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law  as  surely  as 
he  is  convicted  of  the  offence.  The  marshal,  in  this 
stage  of  the  business,  cannot  interpose.  The  militia  can- 
not be  called  out,  for  the  best  reason  in  the  world,  that 
they  are  committed  in  support  of  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  Now  what  is  to  be  done?  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
president  to  take  care  that  the  laws  shall  be  executed. 
He  is  invested  with  the  power  by  the  constitution,  and 
the  public  hold  him  responsible  for  its  exercise.  You 
can  vest  the  power  no  where  else.  The  first  section  of 
the  2d  article  of  the  constitution  invests  the  president 
with  the  "executive  power,"  and  he  is  required  to  take 
an  oath  faithfully  to  execute  the  office  and  preserve  the 
constitution.  The  second  section  of  the  same  article 
makes  him  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia,  when  called  into 
actual  service.  The  only  question  is — is  it  necessary  to 
give  these  means  to  enforce  the  laws.  If  we  intend  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  laws,  these  powers  must  be 
given,  and  no  where  can  they  be  constitutionally  lodged 
but  in  the  president.  We  give  Andrew  Jackson  power 
simply  to  execute,  for  a  limited  time,  the  revenue  laws 
of  the  country.  Well,  we  confide  this  power  to  a  man 
who  has  never  abused  any  power  reposed  in  him.  He 
said  that  these  proceedings  were  long  anticipated.  They 
were  the  subject  of  discussion  during  the  late  presidential 
contest.  Every  vote  had  an  eye  to  the  south.  He  spoke 
this  with  respect  to  the  other  candidates,  all  of  whom 
he  knew  would  have  supported  the  constitution.  He 
made  no  invidious  distinctions. 

Why  did  South  Carolina  throw  away  her  vote  on  a  dis- 
tinguished individual,  who  was  not  a  candidate?  With 
an  eye  to  this  question.  Why  did  the  people  of  the  United 
States  vote  for  Andrew  Jackson?  With  a  view  to  this 
same  question.  For  this  provision  in  the  law,  there  was 
a  precedent  to  which  he  would  refer.  The  act  of  9th 
January,  1809,  sec.  11-13,  vol.  4,  p.  194-5,  to  enforce 
the  embargo,  &c.  The  2d  section  of  the  bill  extends  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts  in  revenue  cases.  It 
gives  the  right  to  sue  in  these  courts  for  any  injury  in- 
curred by  officers,  whilst  engaged  under  the  laws  of  con- 
gress in  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports.  It  declares 
that  property  taken  under  the  authority  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  irrepleviable,  and  only  subject 
to  the  order  and  decrees  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States;  and  it  gives  the  penalty  for  the  rescue  of  the  pro- 
perty as  is  prescribed  by  the  act  of  30th  April,  1790,  sec. 
22,  vol.  2,  p.  95.  The  provisions  of  that  law  make  the 
penalty  not  to  exceed  300  dollars,  and  imprisonment  for 
three  months.  This  section  has  two  objects  in  view: 
first,  it  gives  power  to  the  officers  to  sue  in  the  federal 
courts;  and  second,  it  provides  that  they  shall  not  be  dis- 
possessed of  property  seized  by  them  under  the  laws  of 
the  general  government,  without  the  authority  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  The  object  of  this  section 
is  to  meet  legislation  by  legislation.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  provision  shocking  or  harsh. 

The  laws  of  South  Carolina,  made  to  enforce  the  ordi- 
nance, are  harsh  and  oppressive  beyond  any  of  the  feudal 
laws.  Under  the  replevin  act  of  South  Carolina,  the 
goods  are  first  seized,  if  they  are  not  given  up,  the  return 
is  made  and  a  capias  in  -withernam  issues;  there  is  then 
a  suit  to  recover  back  the  duties;  the  custom  house  officer 
cannot  remove  the  suit  to  any  other  court,  and  the  judges 
and  jurors  who  are  to  decide  the  case  are  under  oath  to 
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support  the  ordinance.  For  this  misdemeanor  the  offi- 
cers are  subjected  to  a  fine  of  500  dollars  and  2  years 
imprisonment.  And  they  are  liable  to  have  their  own 
property,  to  double  the  amount  of  the  goods  seized,  taken, 
and  carried  away.  Every  professional  man  knows  to 
what  cases  a  replevin  law  is  usually  confined.  It  views 
the  custom  house  officer  while  discharging  his  duty,  as  a 
trespasser.  If  the  replevy  is  not  obeyed,' the  intermediate 
inquiry  which  the  common  law  provides  is  discarded, 
and  a  writ  of  reprisal  issues.  It  is  not  left  discretionary 
with  the  sheriff  to  take  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand; 
but  he  is  bound  to  take  double  the  amount.  There  is  no 
danger  that  this  part  ot  the  law  can  ever  be  executed,  for 
no  one  person  will  have  property  enough  for  so  tremen- 
dous a  grasp.  The  goods  are  taken  finally  from  the  cus- 
tom house  officer  ami  carried  off,  and  if  he  attempt  to  re- 
capture them,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $10,000,  and  2 
years  imprisonment.  No  such  indictment  is  subject  to 
traverse;  that  is,  the  accused  shall  not  cross  it;  he  shall 
not  deny  the  facts  alleged;  ha  shall  not  plead  "not  guil- 
ty." This  is  the  technical  effect  of  refusing  a  traverse. 
But  can  the  word  be  taken  in  that  sense  in  South  Carolina  ? 
Perhaps  the  word,  as  used  in  the  ordinance,  has  a  mean- 
ing peculiar  to  the  south. 

Mr.  Miller  explained.  The  word  had  a  peculiar 
meaning  in  South  Carolina.  At  the  first  court  the  ac- 
cused could  traverse,  but  he  had  no  right  to  continue  the 
action.  The  ordinance  denied  the  right  to  the  accused 
to  continue,  the  case  after  the  first  term,  except  for  cause 
shown.  The  ordinance,  in  creating  this  misdemeanor, 
merely  applies  to  it  the  legal  forms  which  in  that  state 
apply  to  all  misdemeanors. 

Mr.  Wilkins.  It  was  apparent  that  the  constitution  of 
the  courts  in  South  Carolina  makes  it  necessary  to  give 
the  revenue  officers  the  right  to  sue  in  the  federal  courts. 
It  was  not  intended  to  restrict  this  right  to  any  amount 
in  controversy,  nor  to  citizens  of  other  states.  It  falls 
under  the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  gives  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  United  States  courts  in  all  cases  arising  under 
the  constitution,  treaties,  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
He  would  put  a  case  in  a  few  words:  Suppose  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  South  Carolina  is  prosecuted.  He 
is  carried  to  prison,  or  the  capias  in  -withernam  is  issued 
against  him.  His  property  is  carried  off  and  sold.  The 
case  comes  before  the  state  court.  He  sets  forth  that,  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  United  States,  he  was  obliged  to  do 
his  duty.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  said  that  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  had  been  nullified:  and  the  state  laws 
had  taken  their  place.  Out  of  this  issue  springs  a  case 
provided  for  by  the  bill.  But  it  is  objected  that  the  case 
will  arise  under  the  state  law.  But,  shape  it  which  way 
you  may,  the  case  arises  out  of  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  judicial  power  extends  to 
all  cases  in  law  and  equity.  It  ought  to  be  so.  There 
ought  to  be  a  judicial  power  co-extensive  with  the  power 
of  legislation,  and  a  co-extensive  executive  power.  With- 
out this  co-extensive  power,  legislation  would  be  useless 
in  a  free  government.  Neither  domestic  tranquillity, 
nor  uniformity  of  rules  and  decisions,  can  be  secured 
without  it. 

It  may  be  said,  (continued  Mr.  W.)  that  in  this  way 
you  overturn  state  legislation,  and  that  they  ought  to  give 
their  own  direction  to  state  controversies.  So  they  may, 
hut  let  them  not  come  in  collision  with  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  union.  In  every  controversy  within  any 
state,  arising  under  a  state  law,  coming  in  collision  with 
the  constitution,  or  with  a  law  of  the  United  States,  the 
federal  courts  have  appellate  jurisdiction.  He  felt  him- 
self too  much  exhausted  to  read  a  case  or  two  to  which 
he  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the  senate.  But  he 
meant  to  content  himself  with  a  mere  reference  to  the 
case  of  Martin  vs.  Hunter's  lessee,  in  1st  Wheaton,  p. 
304,  and  the  case  of  Cohens  vs.  the  state  of  Virginia,  6th 
Wheaton,  p.  264,  where  this  point  had  been  decided.  If 
appellate  jurisdiction  be  given,  the  original  could  not  be 
desired.  All  the  residuum  of  jurisdiction  remaining  after 
the  original  jurisdiction  given  in  specified  cases,  to  the 
supreme  court,  might  be  exercised  in  any  way  by  the  in- 
ferior courts  that  congress  might  direct.  These  observa- 
tions were  applicable  to  the  third  section  of  the  bill, 
which  also  provides  for  the  extension  of  judicial  jurisdic- 
tion, by  allowing  the  party  or  officer  of  the  United  States 
Bued  in  the  state  courts  for  executing  the  laws  of  the 


union,  to  remove  the  case  to  the  circuit  court.  It  gives 
the  right  to  remove  at  any  time  before  trial,  but  not  after 
judgment  had  been  given,  and  thus  affects  in  no  way  the 
dignity  of  the  state  tribunals.  Whether  in  criminal  or  in 
civil  cases,  it  gives  this  right  of  removal.  Has  congress 
this  power  in  criminal  cases?  He  would  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative.  Congress  had  the  power  to  give 
this  right  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  cases,  because  the 
second  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  constitution, 
speaks  of  "all  cases  in  laiv  and  equity,"  and  these  com- 
prehensive terms  cover  all.  He  referred  to  the  case  of 
Matthews  vs.  Zane,  4th  Cranch,  page  382,  which  decides 
that,  if  two  citizens  of  the  same  state,  in  a  suit  in  their 
state  court,  claim  title  under  the  same  act  of  congress,  the 
supreme  court  has  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  to  revise  and 
correct  the  decision  of  that  court. 

This  decision  was  founded  upon  the  principle  that  the 
3d  art.  of  the  constitution,  considered  in  connection  with 
the  judiciary  act  of '89,  would  not  give  it  a  more  exten- 
sive construction  than  it  merited;  and  that  the  great  ob- 
ject was,  to  render  uniform  the  construction  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  decisions  under  them  upon  the 
rights  of  individuals;  and  in  such  case  it  was  entirely 
immaterial  that  both  parties  were  citizens  of  the  same 
state. 

It  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Harper,  counsel  for  defendant 
in  error,  that  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  such  case 
would  be  undoubted  if  it  was  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  laivs  of  the  United  States,  against  encroachments  of 
the  state  aatliorities. 

The  clause  in  the  constitution  to  which  he  had  advert- 
ed, refers  to  the  character  of  the  controversy,  without  re- 
gard to  the  parties,  or  the  particular  form  of  the  action. 
The  object  of  the  suit,  and  not  the  tribunal,  determined 
the  jurisdiction.  Was  it  to  try  the  validity  of  an  act  of 
congress?  That  question  determined  the  jurisdiction. 
Was  it  to  try  an  indictment  for  treason?  That  question 
determined  the  jurisdiction.  It  was  more  necessary  that 
this  jurisdiction  should  be  extended  over  criminal  than 
over  civil  cases.  If  it  was  not  admitted  that  the  federal 
judiciary  had  jurisdiction  over  criminal  cases,  then  was 
nullification  ratified  and  sealed  forever:  for  a  state  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  declare  an  act  a  felony 
or  a  misdemeanor  to  nullify  all  the  laws  of  the  union. 
There  were  numerous  prejudices — prejudices  peculiar  to 
particular  states  which,  under  any  other  view,  would 
throw  all  jurisdiction  into  the  state  tribunals. 

He  would  put  a  case  to  the  southern  gentlemen,  by 
way  of  illustration.  It  was  one  which  they  would  feel 
disposed  to  resent,  and  one  to  which  he  felt  a  repugnance 
to  refer;  but  he  would  take  it  as  illustrative  of  the  opi- 
nions he  had  thrown  out.  There  was  to  be  found  in  the 
constitution,  a  clause  which  gives  the  right  to  the  owner 
of  a  slave  to  pursue  him  from  one  state  to  another,  and  to 
take  him  wherever  he  may  find  him.  Now  it  was  known 
that  there  was  in  some  states  a  strong  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  particularly  was  this  sensibility  to  be  found 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  where  it  was  carried  to  a 
very  great  extent.  In  great  party  times,  he  woald  sup- 
pose that  a  party  in  Pennsylvania  rallied  on  this  great 
principle.  Pennsylvania  was  covered  over  with  zealous 
and  highly  respectable  abolition  societies.  He  would 
suppose  that  Pennsylvania  carried  these  feelings  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  pass  a  law  to  nullify  this  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution. He  stated  that  he  had,  in  the  judicial  station 
which  he  had  occupied,  had  cases  brought  before  him  for 
decision,  in  which  he  had  felt  it  to  be  extremely  difficult 
to  keep  down  this  feeling.  It  had  been  even  contended 
before  him,  that  the  pursuit  of  the  slave  by  his  owner 
into  that  state,  was  an  unconstitutional  act.  He  would 
suppose  that  Pennsylvania  was  to  pass  a  law,  declaring, 
that  the  moment  a  slave  sets  foot  on  her  soil,  he  shall  be 
at  once  elevated  to  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  freeman, 
and  that  thus  she  should  nullify  the  clause  in  the  consti- 
tution on  this  point. 

It  would  be  deemed  very  hard  by  the  southern  gentle- 
men that  they  could  not  try  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  that  law  before  the  supreme  court.  And  if 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  were  to  pass  a  law  imposing  a 
fine  of  10,000  dollars  and  five  years  imprisonment  on  any 
owner  of  a  slave  found  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  that  her  ju- 
rors and  judges  are  all  sworn  to  regard  this  law,  he  would 
ask  whether  the  United  States  courts  could  not  have  ju- 
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risdiction  in  this  matter.  The  power  of  the  judiciary 
would  be  entirely  nugatory  if  it  could  be  evaded  by 
throwing  the  case  into  the  form  of  a  criminal  proceeding. 
He  referred  the  senate  to  the  cases  of  the  United  States 
vs.  Moore,  3d  Cranch  p.  159,  where  it  was  admitted  that 
congress  might  give  the  power;  and  to  that  of  Martin  vs. 
Hunter's  lessee,  1  Wheaton  p.  350-1,  where  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  criminal  are  the  strongest  cases. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  bill  was  merely  matter  of 
form.  There  was  no  constitutional  principle  involved  in 
it.  It  only  authorised  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
supply  the  want  of  a  copy  of  the  record.  It  was  intended 
to  obviate  the  difficulty" which  was  likely  to  arise  from 
the  novel  provision  contained  in  the  8th  section  of  the 
replevin  law  of  South  Carolina,  which  makes  its  penal  in 
the  clerk  to  furnish  such  record.  This  provision  did  not 
meddle  with  the  penalty  of  the  clerk  of  the  state  court, 
but  contented  itself  with  providing  means  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

The  fifth  section  authorises  the  employment  of  milita- 
ry force  under  extraordinary  circumstances  too  powerful 
to  overcome  without  such  agency,  and  to  be  preceded 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  president.  What  he  had  al- 
ready said  had  reference  also  to  this  section  of  the  bill. 
He  would  now  merely  refer  the  senate  to  some  pre- 
cedents. 

The  first  precedent  which  he  would  notice  was  to  be 
found  in  the  act  of  May  2d,  1792,  vol.  2,  p.  284,  repealed 
by  the  act  of  Feb.  28,  1795,  renewing  the  power  to  call 
forth  the  militia,  which  act  was  still  in  force.     This  law 

£rew  out  of  the  western  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania. 
,ike  the  present  bill,  although  it  was  merely  intended  to 
meet  that  exigency,  it  was  so  framed  as  to  continue  in 
force.  So  the  bill  under  consideration,  although  it  had 
special  reference  to  South  Carolina,  pointed  not  to  her 
alone.  If  the  opposition  to  the  laws  should  extend  itself, 
and  the  spirit  of  disobedience  should  exhibit  itself, 
whether  in  the  south  or  the  north,  the  general  principles 
of  the  bill  would  be  equally  applicable.  It  was  an  amend- 
ment of  our  code  of  laws  to  which  the  attention  of  con- 
gress had  now  been  called,  and  which  was  rendered  im- 
mediately necessary  by  the  peculiarity  of  our  present 
situation. 

The  second  precedent  to  which  he  would  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  senate  was  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1807, 
vol.  4,  p.  115,  "to  suppress  insurrections  and  obstruc- 
tions to  the  laws,"  and  "to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  exe- 
cuted." That  act  authorised  the  president  to  call  out  the 
land  and  naval  force  to  suppress  insurrections,  &c.  These 
were  the  objects  for  which  then,  as  in  the  present  bill, 
this  extraordinary  power  had  been  conferred. 

Another  precedent  would  be  found  in  the  act  of  Jan. 
9,  1809,  sec.  11,  vol.  4,  p.  194,  to  enforce  the  embargo, 
and  which  gives  the  power  to  employ  the  land  and  naval 
forces,  in  general  terms,  to  assist  the  custom  house  offi- 
cers. There  was  at  that  moment  a  great  excitement,  al- 
though nothing  like  the  solemn  position  in  which  South 
Carolina  has  now  placed  herself.  Yet  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  confer  on  the  president  this  power. 

He  would  now  refer  to  the  last  precedent  with  which 
he  should  trouble  the  senate.  It  so  happened  in  the  his- 
tory of  Pennsylvania  that  that  state  took  from  Virginia  a 
strip  of  land  bordering  on  the  Alleghany  and  Ohio  rivers. 
On  this  strip  of  land  where  Virginia  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  exercise  jurisdiction,  for  which  she  had  opened  the 
titles,  and  where  she  had  held  her  courts,  there  arose  an 
insurrection.  This  had  been  called  the  western  insur- 
rection, but  it  was  a  singular  fact  that  it  was  confined  to 
this  narrow  strip  of  land  which  Pennsylvania  took  from 
Virginia.  The  president  was  then  authorised  to  call  out 
the  militia  of  the  state,  because  they  were  not  committed 
against  the  United  States,  but  were  willing  to  obey  the 
call.  The  man  to  whose  name  history  has  no  parallel  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  these  troops  to  quell  the  insurrec- 
tion. All  power  was  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  act  or 
Nov.  24,  1794,  vol.  2,  p.  451,  and  the  president  was  au- 
thorised to  place  in  West  Pennsylvania  a  corps  of  2,500 
men  either  drafted  or  enlisted. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  bill  had  reference  to  the  re- 
plevin law  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  justified  and  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  12th  section  of  that  act  which  pro- 
hibited any  person  from  hiring  or  permitting  to  be  used 
any  building,  to  serve  as  a  jail  for  the  confinement  of  any 


person  committed  for  a  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  un- 
der penalty  of  being  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  fined  1,000  dollars  and  imprisoned  for  one  year.  The 
state  law,  therefore,  closes  all  the  gaols  and  buildings  of 
South  Carolina  against  prisoners  held  by  process  from 
the  United  States  for  a  refusal  to  yield  obedience  to  their 
laws.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  something  should 
be  done.  The  case  might  not  be  fully  met  by  the  reso- 
lution of  3d  March,  1791,  vol.  2,  p.  236;  and  this  section 
merely  incorporates  that  provision,  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  novel  principle. 

The  seventh  and  remaining  section  of  the  bill  extends 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  a  case  not  covered  by  exist- 
ing laws.  These  Jaws  do  not  extend  to  any  other  than 
cases  of  confinement  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  committed  for  trial  before  the  United 
States  courts,  or  are  necessary  to  testify.  He  referred 
the  senate  to  vol  2,  p.  63,  to  the  14th  section  of  the  judi- 
ciary act.  The  present  section  merely  extended  the  pri- 
vileges of  that  act,  which  was  so  essential  to  the  protection 
of  the  liberties  of  our  citizens.  It  extended  the  act  to 
cases  of  imprisonment  for  executing  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  There  would  be  nothing  objectionable  in  this 
section,  it  came  in  conflict  with  no  code  of  law.  If  a 
citizen  were  confined  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  24th  November,  1832,  he  could  have  no  re- 
medy under  the  laws  as  they  now  exist.  As  all  such  cases 
arose  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  this 
section  only  extended  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  to  meet  those  particular  cases  which  had  originat- 
ed in  the  present  state  of  things. 

He  had  now  done,  having  fully  attempted  to  explain 
the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  give  his  sanction 
to  the  bill.  He  should  oidy  say,  in  addition,  that  if  it 
were  the  pleasure  of  congress  to  enact  this  bill  into  a  law, 
he  should  most  fervently  pray  that  no  occasion  might  ever 
occur  to  require  a  resort  to  its  provisions.  It  was  his  de- 
sire that  the  present  bill,  when  it  should  become  a  law, 
might  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  a  return  of  the  state  of 
happy  tranquillity  which  would  renew  the  cement  of  our 
union,  and  might  lie  for  ages  to  come,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  reference  to  its  provisions,  slumbering  in  the  li- 
brariesofthe  lawyer  and  among  the  archives  of  legislation. 

JANUARY    30,    31,   AND    FEB.     1. 

Mr.  Bibb  said:  my  voice  is  still  for  peace.  Thinking 
it  expedient,  I  desire  to  secure  it  by  means  most  sure  and 
practicable. 

I  did  wish  that  the  discussion  might  have  been  delayed 
yet  longer,  to  have  advantage  of  all  circumstances  that 
might  occur,  as  well  those  which  might  result  from  the 
legislative  action  of  the  congress  as  from  the  action  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  states;  and  also  from  the  friends  of 
conciliation  and  fraternal  concord  generally. 

His  wishes  on  this  subject  had  to  yield  to  those  who 
differed  from  him,  and  he  was  now  compelled  to  enter 
into  this  discussion,  and  to  deliver  such  views  as  appeared 
to  him  just  upon  the  question  at  issue.  In  doing  this,  he 
hoped  he  should  observe  that  decorum  which  became 
him  as  a  member  of  that  distinguished  body;  and  that  he 
should  in  no  instance  be  found  transcending  that  respect 
which  he  had  ever  felt  for  those  with  whom  he  had  the 
honor  there  to  be  associated.  He  sincerely  hoped,  that 
even  in  the  heat  of  argument,  not  a  single  expression 
might  escape  his  lips  calculated  to  add  to  that  excitement, 
which  both  in  doors  and  out  of  doors,  was  he  feared,  al- 
ready great  enough,  if  not  too  great. 

But  it  was  necessary,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  to 
touch  on  the  conflicting  opinions  of  two  great  parties 
which  had  been  distinguished  in  the  United  States, 
and  had  alternately  held  the  reins  of  government.  He 
had,  from  early  life,  belonged  to  one  of  these  parties; 
he  had  never  swerved  from  its  doctrines,  and  in  his  old 
age  he  still  saw  reason  to  abide  by  them.  It  was  his  wish 
therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  put  his  opinions 
fairly  before  the  public,  that  lie  might  not  be  understood 
or  thought  to  advocate  doctrines  which  he  did  not  advo- 
cate. 

He  would  tell  them,  then,  in  the  outset,  that  he  loved 
the  union.  It  was  because  he  did  love  the  union,  that  he 
felt  himself  then  compelled  to  join  in  that  debate.  He 
wished  to  cherish  the  union.  He  would  cherish  it  as  a 
safeguard  against  foreign  invasion;  he  would  cherish  it 
as  a  bond  of  peace  and  concord  at  home;  he  would  cherish 
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it  as  the  most  likely  means  of  protecting  the  country 
from  the  evils  which  history  told  them  had  befallen  other 
governments,  who  had  at  one  time  enjoyed  a  considera- 
ble share  of  liberty;  the  horrors  which  had  befallen  revo- 
lutionary France,  and  the  evils  which  had  been  acted  al- 
most before  their  eyes  in  South  America.  He  would  not 
go  into  a  detail  of  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  He  would 
leave  them  to  the  mind  of  every  senator  to  imagine, 
but  he  must  believe  that  the  most  vivid  imagination  would 
fall  far  short  of  anticipating  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war 
like  that  which  appeared  about  to  be  brought  on  this 
country.  When  he  looked  at  the  prospects  before  them, 
and  at  the  bill  under  consideration,  he  could  not  but  fear 
that  those  awful  consequences — civil  war  and  disunion 
must  follow  its  passage. 

A  message  had  been  sent  to  them  from  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  together  with  a  proclamation,  address- 
ed by  him  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  had 
been  told  by  the  honorable  senator,  who  was  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  by  which  this  bill  was  reported,  and 
who  opened  the  debate,  that  this  bill  was  responsive  to 
the  message  of  the  executive,  that  it  was  calculated  and 
designed  to  meet  the  state  of  things  there  portrayed,  the 
facts  and  the  circumstances  alluded  to  in  the  proclamation 
and  message.  Whilst  it  was  admitted  that  this  was  an 
act  of  high  legislation,  it  was  justified  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  necessary.  He  should,  then,  treat  the  bill  as 
though  the  amendments  offered  that  morning  by  his 
friend  from  Tennessee,  were  already  in  the  bill — that 
proposed  to  make  it  not  a  permanent  law,  but  to  limit  its 
duration  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  congress.  He 
should  treat  its  provisions,  therefore,  as  intended  to 
operate  directly  on  South  Carolina — he  meant  the  state 
of  things  in  South  Carolina,  as  declared  and  portrayed  in 
the  message  of  the  president,  in  the  ordinance  of  South 
Carolina,  in  the  test  oath,  and  in  all  the  other  public  acts  al- 
ludedto  in  the  message — the  proclamation,  and  the  train 
of  reasoning  in  the  proclamation,  and  the  message,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  state  of  things  in  South  Carolina — of  things 
expected,  not  done. 

Pursuing  this  object,  he  said,  that,  so  far  as  South  Ca- 
rolina is  concerned,  the  ordinance  was  made  by  the  peo- 
ple of  that  state  in  their  highest  sovereign  character,  orga- 
nized in  convention.  It  was  done  by  South  Carolina  in 
her  character  of  a  state.  So  were  also  her  legislative 
acts.  The  whole  proceeding  in  South  Carolina,  to  which 
the  proclamation  and  message  allude,  are  facts  done  upon 
paper,  committed  by  words,  not  an  overt  act  of  resistance 
in  the  country,  not  any  blow  struck,  no  violence  acted,  no 

I  dan  executed  by  force,  no  act  done,  or  threatened,  by  a 
awless  banditti,  or  by  a  riotous  assemblage  of  individuals 
convened  without  authority,  or  in  contempt  of  the  state 
authority,  is  communicated.  But  every  fact  in  South 
Carolina  complained  of,  relates  to  things  transacted  by 
the  people  of  South  Carolina,  acting  in  their  high  sove- 
reign character  in  convention,  and  through  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  of  their  organized  govern- 
ment. Every  thing  which  has  been  complained  of  is  done 
by  the  state  of  South  Carolina. 

Here,  once  for  all,  he  desired  it  to  be  remembered, 
that  when  he  spoke  of  a  state,  he  did  not  mean  an  intan- 
gible being,  a  mere  abstraction,  without  body,  soul,  intel- 
ligence or  moral  responsibility,  but  of  a  stale  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  was  understood  in  international  law,  and 
in  our  own  codes;  as  people,  within  a  defined  territory, 
bound  together  by  social  compact,  having  a  government 
and  laws,  to  which  they  look  for  justice  and  protection, 
and  to  which  they  owe  the  corresponding  obligations  of 
allegiance  and  support. 

In  the  argument  he  was  about  to  make,  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  justify  the  extremities  to  which  South  Carolina 
had  gone,  nor  to  defend  all  the  positions  she  has  assumed. 

He  meant  to  examine  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
its  constitutional  parts,  its  checks  and  balances,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  soundness  of  the  doctrines  in  the 
proclamation,  and  the  message;  and  by  the  bill  proposed 
to  be  established  by  force  of  arms. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  subjects  embraced  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  South  Carolina,  afford  ample  field  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  intellect  with  intellect;  sufficient  room  for  the 
exercise  of  a  mutual  spirit  of  amity,  concession,  and  con- 
ciliation, without  resorting  to  the  sword  and  the  bayonet, 


to  put  up  or  to  put  down  the  political  creed  of  the  one  or 
the  other  party. 

I  have  witnessed  the  ragings  of  the  natural  elements, 
when  the  blackening  clouds  gathered;  I  have  seen  the 
forked  flashes  blaze  upon  the  mountain,  and  yet  the  rock 
that  decked  the  mountain's  brow  and  defied  the  storm, 
remained  unscathed  by  the  lightnings  of  heaven;  I  have 
heard  the  clamoring  of  the  winds,  and  seen  the  proud 
forest  bend  before  the  majesty  of  nature.  In  the  fuiy  of  the 
storm  I  have  seen  the  fond  mother  press  her  infant  to  her 
bosom,  and  sigh  with  fearful  apprehension  that  her  hus- 
band might  be  exposed,  houseless,  "to  bide  the  peltings 
of  the  pitiless  storm."  But  in  the  darkest  gloom  of  ele- 
mental strife,  there  was  a  consolation;  for  there  was  an 
assurance  that  the  storm  would  cease,  that  the  sun  would 
again  shed  his  gladdening  rays  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and 
flower,  displaying  the  charms  of  nature  in  renovated 
health  and  refreshened  verdure.  But  when  in  the  storm 
now  gathering  in  the  political  horizon,  I  shall  hear  the 
blast  of  the  trumpet,  the  neighing  of  the  steeds,  the  noisy 
drum,  the  resoundings  of  the  heavy  toned  fiery  mouthed 
cannon;  when  I  shall  see  the  glittering  of  small  arms;  when 
I  shall  read  the  proclamation  preparatory  to  mortal 
strife  between  states  and  state,  and  know  that  the  strife 
is  in  fact  begun  "in  all  the  pride  and  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war,"  I  shall  then  despair.  There  will  be  no 
assurance  that  the  constitution  will  erect  its  proud  crest 
above  the  struggling  hosts  and  come  out  unscathed  from 
the  contest.  I  have  no  assurance  that  the  union  will  sur- 
vive the  carnage  and  embittered  feelings  engendered  in 
the  impious  war  of  child  against  parent,  brother  against 
brother.  I  have  no  assurance  that  the  rays  of  civil  liberty 
will  again  gladden,  with  their  mild  beneficence  this  once 
happy  land.  These  are  my  apprehensions.  The  union 
of  these  is  too  precious  to  be  set  at  hazard,  or  sported 
with  by  tilts  and  tournaments.  He  said  the  provisions  of 
the  fifth  section  of  the  bill  appeared  to  him  to  lead,  by  a 
direct  road,  to  civil  war  and  a  severance  of  the  states/ 

Mr.  B.  said,  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  false  issue  was 
presented.  The  question  of  war  against  South  Carolina 
is  presented  as  the  only  alternative.  This  issue  was  false. 
The  first  question  is  between  justice  and  injustice. 
Shall  we  do  justice  to  the  states  who  have  united  with 
South  Carolina  in  complaint  and  remonstrance  against 
the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  tariff?  Shall  we  can- 
cel the  obligations  of  justice  to  five  other  states,  because 
of  the  impetuosity  and  impatience  of  South  Carolina  un- 
der wrong  and  oppression)1  The  question  ought  not  to 
be  whether  we  have  the  physical  power  to  crush  South 
Carolina,  but  whether  it  is  not  our  duty  to  heal  her 
discontents,  to  conciliate  a  member  of  the  union,  to  give 
peace  and  happiness  to  the  adjoining  states  which  have 
made  common  cause  with  South  Carolina  so  far  as  com- 
plaint and  remonstrance  go.  Are  we  to  rush  into  a  war 
with  South  Carolina  to  compel  her  to  remain  in  the  union' 
Shall  we  keep  her  in  the  union  by  force  of  arms,  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  her  submission  to  the  tariff  laws  of 
which  she  complains?  How  shall  we  do  this?  By  the 
naval  and  military  force  of  the  United  States,  combined 
with  the  militia?  Where  will  the  militia  come  from? 
Will  Virginia,  will  North  Carolina,  will  Georgia,  Mis- 
sissippi, or  Alabama,  assist  to  enforce  submission  to  the 
tariff*  laws,  the  justice  and  constitutionality  of  which  they 
have,  by  resolutions  on  your  files,  denied  over  and  over 
again?  Will  those  states  assist  to  forge  chains  by  which 
they  themselves  are  to  be  bound?  Is  this  to  be  expected, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  chance  and  probability? 

He  earnestly  entreated  the  senators  to  reflect  on  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
bill.  Are  we  not  approaching  too  near  to  the  condition 
of  Great  Britain,  when  the  colonies  were  petitioning  for 
a  redress  of  grievances?  When  the  ministry  armed  with 
her  military  and  naval  forces,  looked  on  the  remonstrances 
of  her  colonies  with  contempt?  Their  complaints  could 
not  reach  the  throne;  their  reasonings  could  only  awaken 
the  liberals  of  the  kingdom,  but  could  not  quench  the 
ministerial  thirst  for  money  and  for  power. 

Has  not  South  Carolina  been  treated  by  the  proclama- 
tion pretty  much  in  the  style  in  which  lord  Hillsborough 
treated  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  requiring  that  cer- 
tain resolutions  should  be  rescinded?  (Here  Mr.  Bibb 
read  from  Holmes' America,  the  following): 
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"On  the  22d  of  April,  1768,  Lord  Hillsborough  wrote 
to  governor  Bernard,  of  Massachusetts,  stating  that  the 
proceeding  which  gave  rise  to  the  circular  letter,  was 
♦unfair,  contrary  to  the  real  sense  of  the  assembly,  and 
procured  by  surprise;'  and  instructing  him,  'so  soon  as 
the  general  court  is  again  assembled,  to  require  of  the 
house  of  representatives  in  his  majesty's  name  to  rescind 
the  resolution  winch  gave  birth  to  the'circular  letter  from 
the  speaker,  to  declare  their  disapprobation  of,  and  dis- 
sent to  that  rash  and  hasty  proceeding.'  " 

Mr.  B.  proceeded  to  allude  to  the  obnoxious  acts 
"which  gave  rise  to  the  resistance  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
British  power — the  Boston  port  bill,  the  tea  tax,  &c. 
Great  Britain  sent  her  armies  in  the  confident  expectation 
that  the  province  would  be  immediately  overrun.  '  But 
•what  had  aggrieved  and  injured  the  interests  of  Massa- 
chusetts, touched  the  rights  and  interests  of  all — 'and  all 
united  in  one  common  cause — united  to  resist  what  they 
all  believed  to  be  oppressive  and  unjust. 

He  would  here  notice  objections  which  he  had  heard, 
(he  would  not  say  on  that  floor),  to  reducing  the  tariff, 
according  to  the  recommendation  of  the  president's  mes- 
sage. 

It  is  said  "South  Carolina  has  put  herself  in  battle  ar- 
ray against  the  government — she  has  assumed  a  military 
attitude,  and  the  congress  of  the  United  States  must  not 
be  dictated  to  by  a  member  of  the  union."  She  must 
submit.  In  like  manner  lord  North  reasoned  in  his  day 
Here  Mr.  Bibb,  read  from  Mr.  Holmes'  History  as  fol 
lows: 

"On  the  12th  of  April,  1770,  the  king  gave  his  con 
sent  to  the  act  for  repealing  the  duties,  with  its  exception 
of  the  duty  on  tea.  When  the  stamp  act  was  repealed 
the  parliament  took  care  to  pass  an  act  'for  securing  the 
dependence  of  America  on  Great  Britain.'  That  decla- 
ratory act,  and  this  reservation  of  the  duty  on  tea,  left  the 
cause  of  contention  between  the  two  countries  in  its  entire 
force.  Lord  North  who  had  moved  the  repeal  of  the  oh 
noxious  port  duties  of  1767,  excepting  the  duty  on  tea 
being  strongly  urged  by  the  members  in  opposition  not  to 
persevere  in  the  contention  when  he  relinquished  the  re- 
venue, he  replied:  'has  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  taught 
the  Americans  obedience?  Has  our  lenity  inspired  them 
with  moderation?  Can  it  be  proper  while  they  deny  our 
legal  power  to  tax  them,  to  acquiesce  in  the  argument  of 
illegality,  and  by  the  repeal  of  the  whole  law,  t<5  give  up 
that  power?  No,  the  properest  time  to  exert  our  rights 
of  taxation,  is  when  the  right  is  refused.  To  temporise 
is  to  yield;  and  the  authority  of  the  mother  country,  if  it 
is  now  unsupported,  will  in  reality  be  relinquished  for- 
ever: a  total  repeal  cannot  be  thought  of  till  America  is 
prostrate  at  our  feet. "  ' 

Lord  North's  pompous  idea  of  prostrating  America  be- 
fore the  British  lion,  proved  to  be  but  a  phantasma  which 
tickled  the  brain  of  a  haughty  aristocracy,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  power,  forgetting  right:  a  project  of  oppression 
and  injustice,  which  the  Omnipotent  Dispenser  of  justice 


tion  by  ordinance,  the  legislature  and  the  executive  of 
South  Carolina,  untruly  called  by  this  bill  a  "riotous  as- 
semblage." Her  ordinance  and  her  laws  are  alluded  to 
under  the  words — '"or  in  any  other  manner  opposing — or 
otherwise  assisting  and  abetting."  Disguise  it  as  they 
may,  by  applying  nicknames,  contrary  to  the  usage  of 
language,  the  government  and  authorities,  and  people, 
of  South  Carolina,  acting  in  obedience  to  her  ordi- 
nance and  laws,  are  aimed  at  and  intended  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Mr.  B.  said  he 
could  not  be  under  a  mistake  in  this.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  told  us  the  bill  was  responsive  to  the 
message;  that  argues  upon  the  ordinance  and  law*  of 
South  Carolina;  and  so  has  the  honorable  chairman. 

This  bill  proposes  to  treat  the  people  of  South  Caroli- 
na, who  shall  act  in  obedience  to  the  state  ordinance  and 
laws,  as  rioters  and  insurgents.  It  proposes  to  place  the 
allegiance  of  the  people  of  the  state  to  their  immediate 
state  government  in  direct  collision  with  their  fidelity  to 
the  federal  government;  to  place  the  citizens  of  South 
Carolina  in  an  attitude  in  which  they  must  be  compelled 
to  take  part  in  arms,  with  the  federal  authorities,  or  with 
the  state  authorities.  Both  governments  have  the  power  to 
define  and  punish  treason,  and  other  offences;  both  go- 
vernments have  the  power  to  call  the  militia  into  service. 
The  plain,  peaceable,  sober,  industrious,  unsophisticated 
citizens,  are  to  be  placed  in  the  sad  alternative  of  com- 
mitting treason  and  crime,  either  against  their  state  go- 
vernment, or  against  the  federal  government.  If  they 
refuse  to  obey  the  call  of  their  state,  they  are  subject  to 
punishment;  if  they  do  obey,  and  appear  in  arms  against 
the  military  of  the  federal  government,  they  are  to  be 
treated  as  enemies,  and  to  be  shot  down.  Take  which 
side  they  may,  if  they  survive  the  conflict,  they  are  liable 
to  be  punished  as  offenders  and  traitors  by  the  power 
which  shall  ultimately  prevail  in  the  contest.  From 
treason,  and  crime,  and  disgrace,  there  is  to  be  no  refuge, 
but  in  death. 

There  is  an  important  distinction  running  throughout, 
between  the  cases  for  which  the  acts  of  congress  were 
heretofore  made,  and  cited  as  military  precedents,  and 
the  cases  to  which  this  bill  is  intended  to  apply.  In  the 
former,  all  the  persons  against  whom  the  military  force 
was  authorised,  were  truly  insurgent  individuals,  rioters, 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  not  having  the  countenance,  com- 
mand, or  panoply  of  state  law  and  state  authority — of- 
fenders against  all  authority,  both  state  and  federal.  In 
the  latter,  the  persons  are  countenanced,  commanded, 
and  authorised,  and  have  the  protection  of  the  state.  The 
former  were  literally  and  trulyinsurgents,  banditti,  riot- 
ers— and  lawless;  the  latter  are  a  nation,  a  state,  a  com- 
ponent member  of  this  union. 

The  bill  proposes  to  invest  the  president  with  power  to 
march  the  troops  of  one  state  into  the  bosom  of  another; 
to  put  the  union  at  war  with  itself,  to  wage  a  war  which 
must  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  Is  not  this 
consideration  weighty  enough  of  itself  to  turn  our  thought* 


would"  not  suffer   to  be  carried  into  execution.     Let  us|*'rom  sucn  a  measure,  and  to  search  for  some  other  means 
take  warning  from  our   experience:  let  us  profit  by  the  of  securing  peace  and  good  order? 

example:  let  us  avoid  a  similar  catastrophe.  If  we  turn  Mr.  President:  if  we  make  war  upon  the  ordinance, 
a  deal  ear  to  the  complaints  and  remonstrances  of  the  and  government,  and  laws,  and  people,  of  South  Carolina, 
south;  if  we  attempt  to  silence,  and  put  down,  by  force  of  jconquer  her,  prosrate  her  in  the  dust,  what  are  we  to  do? 
arms,  the  voice  of  reason  and  justice,  may  not  the  attempt;  Govern  the  people  and  territory  as  a  conquered  colony? 
be  followed  by  similar  misfortunes— by  a  like  fatal  catas-  South  Carolina  is  a  member  of  the  union,  and  the  consti- 
trophe?  May  we  not  see  a  union  of  common  resistance,  tution  guarantees  to  her  a  republican  form  of  government, 
established  by  common  interest,  among  those  who  suffer  If  we  extinguish  her  from  the  federal  escutcheon  we  vio- 
m  common  with  South  Carolina?  May  we  not  see  late  the  constitution.  If  we  govern  her  by  a  peculiar  law, 
another  union  arise,  on  the  ruins  of  the  present  constitu-  different  from  the  rule  applicable  to  the  other  states,  we 
tion,  in  that  section  of  the  country  which  is  now  complain-  break  the  constitution.  Viewed  in  every  light  in  which 
ing  and  Buffering  under  the  system  of  protective  duties?  it  is  presented  to  mv  mind,  the  bill  seems  to  me  to  be  in 
Let  us  pause  before  we  follow  the  example  of  Great  Bri-  conflict  with  the  constitution  and  tends  to  drive  South 
tain— let  us  not  rashly  rush  into  civil  war.  Let  us  exa-  Carolina  from  the  union,  by  the  power  of  the  sword, 
mine  the  foundations  of  our  institutions;  let  us  look  at  the  |  That  I  may  not  appear  to  have  spoken  too  strongly,  I 
past  and  the  future,  and  see  if  it  be  wise,  prudent  or  just,  !  will  call  the  'attention  of  the  senate  to  the  first  and  fifth 
to  make  war  upon  a  sovereign  people— a  state— a  consti-  sections  of  the  bill.  As  to  the  others,  although  unguard- 
tuent  member  of  this  union  of  states.  It  is  not  a  mob,  a  ed  and  objectionable,  they  may  be  amended.  So  long  as 
parcel  of  rioters — a  lawless  pack  of  banditti  and  insur-  the  contest  is  between  judiciary  and  judiciary;  so  long  as 
gents,  that  this  bill  proposes  to  "suppress"  by  military  it  is  waged  by  opinions  and  counter  opinions,  with  press 
lorce.  It  is  not  a  "riotous  assemblage  of  persons  resisting  and  paper,  or  pen  and  paper,  it  is  comparatively  harm- 
the  custom  house  officers" — "or  in  any.  other  manner"  op-  less.  It  is  when  force  is  to  be  employed,  that  I  am  ap- 
posing the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  "or  otherwise  prehensile  of  danger.  [Here  Mr.  B.  read  from  the  bill 
assisting  and  abetting  violations  of  the  same. "  No;  it  is  the  provision  which  authorised  the  removal  of  the  custom 
the  state  of  South  Carolina;  the  people  acting  in  conven-  houses,  and  even  to  keep  them  on  board  a  vessel,  where 
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within  the  said  district,  until  the  duties  imposed  on  said 
cargoes  by  law  be  paid,  in  cash,  deducting  interest  ac- 
cording to  existing  laws;  and  in  such  cases  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful to  take  the  vessel  or  cargo  from  the  custody  of 
the  proper  officer  of  the  customs,  unless  by  process  from 
some  court  of  the  United  States."] 

On  this  part  of  the  section,  he  would  remark  that,  as  it 
-was  applied  to  the  state  of  South  Carolina  alone,  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  constitution,  which  requires  that  "no  pre- 
ference shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce 
or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  another. "  The 
distinction  between  one  port  and  another,  is  apparent  and 
oppressive,  which  makes  duties  payable  at  one  port  in 
cash',  and  in  others  in  bonds.  As  to  so  much  of  the  sec- 
tions as  directs  tbatthe  goods  shall  be  kept  till  the  money 
is  paid,  he  would  say  nothing,  as  be  would  not  dwell  on 
minute  points  while  others  of  great  importance  demand- 
ed attention. 

The  section  goes  on  to  provide  that  "in  case  of  any  at- 
tempt otherwise  to  take  any  vessel  or  cargo  by  any  force, 
or  combination,  or  assemblage  of  persons  too  great  to  be 
overcome  by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  president  of  the  United  States,  or  such 
person  or  persons  as  he  shall  have  empowered  for  that 
purpose,  to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  militia  of  the  United  States,  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  removal  of  such 
vessel  or  cargo,  and  protecting  the  officers  of  the  customs 
in  retaining  the  custody  thereof;  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  any  armed  or  riotous  assemblage  of  per- 
sons resisting  the  custom  house  officers  in  the  exercise  of 
their  duties,  or  in  any  manner  opposing  the  execution  of 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  otherwise  vio- 
lating or  assisting  or  abetting  violations  of  the  same." 

The  offences  included  under  the  words,  "or  in  any 
manner  opposing  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  or 
otherwise  assisting  and  abetting,"are  too  general  and  un- 
defined. They  do  not  go  sufficiently  into  detail  to  secure 
the  rights  of  citizens  in  a  free  government.  Such 
general  terms  in  creating  offences,  conferring  powers  on 
military  officers  to  shoot  down  the  supposed  offenders, 
suit  only  despotic  governments,  where  the  subject  is  con- 
sidered but  a  thing,  the  property  of  the  autocrat.  They 
do  not  comport  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  If 
the  military  is  to  supplant  the  civil  authority,  if  instead  of 
a  fair  and  impartial  trial  by  jury,  the  supposed  offender  is 
to  be  executed  at  once  by  the  the  soldiery,  shot  down  as  a 
wild  beast,  the  offeuce  should  be  clearly  denned  and  fla- 
grant. Now,  sir,  I  do  object  to  conferring  on  the  chief 
magistrate  and  his  subordinate  military  officers  the  power 


the  collection  of  the  revenue  is  obstructed  or  threatened,  |  said,  the  president  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorised 
"and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  reside  at  such  promptly  to  employ  such  means  to  resist  and  suppress 
place,  and  there  to  detain  all  vessels  and  cargoes  arriving    the  sajne,  and  to  cause  the  said  laws  or  process  to  be  duly 

executed  as  arc  authorised  and  provided  in  the  cases  there- 
in  mentioned  by  the  act  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  February, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five,  entitled 
"an  act  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  Jaws  of  the  union,  suppress  insurrections,  repel  inva- 
sions, and  to  repeal  the  act  now  in  force  for  that  purpose;" 
and,  also,  by  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seven,  entitled  "an  act  authorising  the 
employment  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
Stales  in  cases  of  insurrection." 

Mark  the  words!  when  the  president  is  officially  in- 
formed that  the  operation  of  the  law  "will,  in  any  event, 
be  obstructed  by  military  force,"  or1 'by  any  other  unlaw- 
ful means,''7  8cc  he  may  issue  hisproclamation,  and  there- 
after employ  military  force.  Now,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to 
ask  the  meaning  of  '■'■any  other  unlawful f  meaws." 

Are  they  not  intended  to  include  the  state  of  things  in 
South  Carolina'  Do  they  not  mean  that  if  the  state  shall 
not  rescind,  the  ordinance  and  her  laws,  the  president 
may  employ  the  army,  navy  and  militia  to  compel  her.' 
They  are  intended  to  oppose  South  Carolina  by  force  of 
arms — -by  war.  Yet,  sir,  it  is  war  against  a  state:  it  au- 
thorises a  declaration  of  war  against  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  to  be  made  by  proclamation  of  the  president, 
in  his  discretion  upon  after,  not  upon  existing  facts. 

The  power  to  declare  war,  is  by  the  constitution 
vested  in  the  eongress.  They  are  to  judge  and  decide  on 
the  policy  and  expediency  of  so  calamitous  a  measure, 
before  the  honest,  industrious  yeomanry  of  the  country 
are  called  from  their  peaceful  homes  to  partake  of  the 
toils,  privations,  and  miseries  of  war.  But  in  defence  of 
the  constitution  which  we  will  violatehy  this  very  act,  we 
are  to  confer  upon  a  single  executive  magistrate  the  power 
vested  in  congress  by  the  constitution.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  giv- 
ing power  to  the  president  to  declare  war,  and  to  make 
such  declaration  effectual  by  the  naval  and  military  forces. 
Sir,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  this.  "It  has  an  awful  squinting 
towards  monarchy." 

While  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  my  mind  leads  me  to 
those  times  when  the  colonies  maintained  as  rightful,  re- 
sistance to  unjust  and  oppressive  usurpation — when  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  patriotism  animated  the  breasts  of 
our  ancestors.  Great  Britain  attempted  to  introduce 
military  force  to  overawe  and  humble  the  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. A  resolution  of  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  passed  in  1769 — 'declaring, 

"That  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army  in  this 
colony,  in  time  of  peace,  is  an  invasion  of  natural  rights. 
That  a  standing  army  is  not  known  as  a  part  of  the  British 
constitution.  That  sending  an  armed  force  into  the  colo- 
ny under  pretence  of  assisting  the  civil  authority,  is  high- 
ly dangerous  to  liberty  unprecedented  and  unconstitu- 
tional." 

This  bill  proposes  to  send  the  army  and  navy  against 
South  Carolina,  under  pretence  of  assisting  the  civil  au- 
thority of  the  United  States.  Instead  of  hearing  the  com- 
plaints of  South  Carolina,  and  legislating  on  the  tariff, 
the  source  of  her  complaint,  we  authorise  the  president  to 
declare  war.  By  an  act  of  conciliation,  we  may  heal  the 
unhappy  discontents.  Because  public  sentiment  defies 
our  law,  we  are  invited  to  send  a  standing  army  to  sup- 
press the  authorities  of  a  sovereign  state.  Sir,  is  it  not 
monstrous,  when  the  very  message  of  the  president  de- 
clares that  the  system  complained  of  is  unjust  and  op- 
pressive, to  seize  upon  this  bill,  and  bring  into  effect  the 
law  of  force,  instead  of  the  law  of  justice,  reason  and  con- 
ciliation!' Instead  of  turning  a  listening  ear  to  the  com- 
plaints of  South  Carolina,  we  are  to  turn  upon  her  our 
cannon.  Should  we  not  first  try  to  appease  these  discon- 
tents by  legislating  on  the  subjects  of  her  grievance  in  a 
spirit  of  justice,  attempered  by  a  spirit  of  mutual  conces- 
sion and  conciliation }  Is  it  not  wanton  when  we  have  at 
hand  a  remedy,  so  easy,  and  peaceful,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  "ultima  ratio" — the  law  of  force? 

Nature  has  established  diversity  of  climates,  interests, 
and  habits,  in  the  extensive  territories  embraced  by  this 
union.  We  cannot  assimilate  these  differences  by  legis- 
lation. We  cannot  conquer  nature.  Other  differences 
have  been  introduced  by  human  laws  and  adventitious  cir- 
|  cumstances,  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  adjust- 


to  declare  and  punish  offences,  included  under  such  vague 
expressions.  The  power  which  I  would  give  to  the  pre- 
sident of  my  choice,  I  would  give  to  any  other  president; 
but  I  would  not  trust  any  president  with  such  power;  I 
would  not  set  so  bad  an  example,  to  exert  its  dangerous 
influence  on  future  generations.  If  one  president  is  in- 
vested with  such  authority,  it  becomes  a  precedent  for  fu- 
ture legislatures  to  imitate  and  enlarge.  Objections  are 
not  aimed  at  the  man  who  is  in  the  executive  chair,  but 
they  allude  to  general  principles,  to  the  safeguards  of  civil 
liberty. 

Mr.  B.  then  passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  fifth  sec- 
tion, which  he  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.' And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  whenever  the 
president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  officially  informed 
by  the  authorities  of  any  state,  or  by  the  circuit  and  one 
of  the  district  judges  of  the  United  States,  in  the  state, 
that,  within  the  limits  of  such  state  any  law  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  execution  thereof,  or  of  any  process 
from  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  will,  in  any  event, 
be  obstructed  by  the  employment  of  military  force,  or 
by  any  other  unlawful  means,  too  great  to  be  overcome 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceeding,  or  by  the 
power  vested  in'  the  marshal  by  existing  laws,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  him,  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
forthwith  to  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  such  fact 
or  information,  and  requiring  all  such  military  and  other 
force  forthwith  to  disperse;  and,  if,  at  any  time  after  is- 
suing such  proclamation,  any  such  opposition  or  obstruc- 
tion shall  be  made,  in  the  manner  or  by  the  means  aforc- 
Sur.  to  Vol.  XLIII— Sig.  9. 
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id  by  one  general  legislature.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
local  governments,  with  their  appropriate  powers,  and  a 
jeneral  government,  with  its  appropriate  powers.  There- 
fore, the  respective  states  in  making  up  the  present  sys- 
tem of  federal  government,  reserved  to  themselves  all  the 
powers  which  were  local  in  their  nature,  and  which,  if 
exercised  by  any  other  than  themselves,  were  likely  to 
lead  the  most  prejudicial  consequences. 

It  seemed  to  him,  that  the  proclamation  and  message 
assert  in  substance,  that  by  the  Declaration  of  Indepen-. 
ience,  these  United  States  were  one  si7igle  consolidated 
nation,  that  the  constitution  was  made  by  the  United 
States  as  one  single  nation;  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  one  people;  or  in  other  words,  that  it 
was  adopted  by  a  consolidated  mass  of  the  whole  people, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  views  of  many  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen;  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  people 
of  the  states  respectively.  It  is  important  to  sustain  the 
first  and  fifth  sections  of  this  bill,  that  the  grounds  taken 
in  the  proclamation  and  message  should  be  adopted;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  constitution  be  made  to  spring  from  the 
whole  as  amass,  and  not  from  the  people  in  states,  acting 
as  separate  and  distinct  governments.  It  is  in  the  former 
view  only  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  acting  in  obe- 
dience to  state  authorities,  can  be  treated  as  rioters  and 
lawl«ss  banditti. __  If  the  other  view  of  the  constitution  be 
correct,  then  we  cannot  treat  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
as  rioters  and  lawless  banditti,  but  regard  them  as  a  state, 
and  war  with  them  as  a  state. 

My  creed  is  that  by  the  Declaration  of  Tgdependence, 
the  states  were  declared  to  be  free  and  independent  states, 
thirteen  in  number,  not  one  nation — that  the  old  articles 
of  confederation  united  them  as  distinct  states,  not  as  one 
people: — that  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  acknowledged 
their  independence  as  states,  not  as  a  single  nation;  that 
the  federal  constitution,  was  framed  by  states,  submitted 
to  the  states,  and  adopted  by  the  states,  as  distinct  nations 
or  stales,  not  as  a  single  nation  or  people. 

By  canvassing  these  conflicting  opinions,  we  shall  the 
better  understand  how  far  South  Carolina  has  transcended 
her  reserved  powers  as  a  sovereign  state — how  far  we  can 
lawfully  make  war  upon  her — and  whether  we,  or  South 
Carolina,  are  likely  to  transcend  the  barriers  provided  in 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

To  view  these  questions  correctly,  let  us  look  to  the 
condition  of  the  colonies  before  they  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  mother  country.  As  colonies,  they  were  separate 
and  distinct  communities;  each  had  its  separate  legisla- 
ture, by  some,  termed  general  court,  its  executive  and 
judiciary.  They  were  settled  under  distinct  charters, 
granted  by  the  crown;  they  were  planted  at  different  pe- 
riods, and  were  emphatically  distinct  governments.  In 
that  condition  they  were,,  when  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  British  government  roused  them  to  resistance.  In 
this,  they  had  a  common  interest — a  common  feeling, 
common  burthens  to  complain  of;  and  held  in  common  a 
spirit  of  freedom,  which  determined  them  to  unite  in  de- 
fence of  their  violated  rights.  When  resistance  was  the 
question,  they  deliberated  separate^  at  first;  a  common 
cause  induced  them  to  interchange  communications,  and  a 
general  congress  of  the  colonies  was  proposed  and  adopt- 
ed. In  the  general  congress,  the  votes  were  taken  by  co- 
lonies. The  very  Declaration  of  Independence  was  voted 
by  colonies.  .Some  of  the  states  had  declared  themselves 
independent  before  the  declaration  promulgated  by  con- 
gress. North  Carolina  was  the  first,  and  I  have  seen  an 
exemplification  of  the  original  document,  in  which  that 
state  had  declared  herself  free,  sovereign,  and  indepen- 
dent, long  prior  to  the  declaration  by  congress.  The  state 
of  Virginia,  too,  preceded  congress  in  her  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

But  it  was  in  .vain  to  go  into  details,  for  before  the  4th 
of  July,  1776,  each  of  the  states  by  its  acts  of  resistance 
to  tyranny  and  oppression,  had  thrown  off  its  allegiance  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain;  assumed  to  itself  a  sovereign- 
ty; and  claimed  the  right  to  consult  witli  co-states,  and  to 
form  a  league  for  common  defence;  and  in  virtue  of  such 
right,  did  send  delegates  to  the  general  congress — 'did 
there  assume  the  right  to  take  their  stand  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  first  meeting  of  delegates  was 
held  in  September,  1774,  and  from  that  time  until  July, 
1776,  continued  to  consult  without  any  plan  or  league  to 
bind  them.     [Here  Mr.  B.  read  from  1  vol.  law  U.  S. 


chap.  1,  and  p.  1.]  Finally,  in  July,  1776,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  agreed  on;  and  it  is  called  the 
unanimous  declaration  of  the  thirteen  United  States  of 
America.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  instrument,  after 
giving  a  history  of  their  grievances,  and  speaking  of  the 
failure  of  Great  Britain  to  hear  their  complaints  and 
redress  them,  concludes  with  this  emphatic  language: 
"We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  Slates 
of  America,  in  general  congress  assembled,  appealing  to 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our 
intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  de- 
clare, that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,  free  and  independent  states. "  Not  an  independent 
nation,  but,  in  the  language  of  the  declaration,  free  and 
independent  states;  and  the  instrument  goes  further:  It 
declaresthat  they  (the  states)  "are  absolved  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  con- 
nexion between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved;  and  that  as  free  and 
independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce, 
and  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states 
may  of  right  do.  And,  for  the  support  ol  this  declara- 
tion, with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence;  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor."  The  very  declaration 
proclaiming  to  the  world  that  thirteen  stars  had  arisen  in 
the  firmament  of  nations— not  a  single  nation-r-but  thir- 
teen, ought  to  have  arrested  the  statement  advanced  in 
the  proclamation. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  1776,  it  had  been  resolved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  digest  a  form  of 
confederation,  to  be  entered  into  between  the  colonies. 
Upon  the  12th  July,  1776,  (Secret  journal,  p.  290,)  that 
committee  reported  a  draft  of  articles,  which  were  from 
time  to  time  debated,  until  the  15th  November,  1777— 
(1  vol.  Secret  Journal,  p.  340.) 

Now  bearing  in  mind  the  dates  of  these  respective 
transactions,  which  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of 
laws  United  States  (p.  1  to  20.)  It  will  be  seen  that  at 
the  time  these  colonies  were  acting  as  distinct  sovereign- 
ties, and  made  their  Declaration  of  Independence,  these 
articles  were  then  in  fieri,  and  were  not  even  reported 
by  the  committee.  But  after  the  declaration  they  were 
reported,  agreed  on,  and  sent  to  the  several  states  for 
ratification.  The  ratifications  were  adopted  by  the  re- 
spective states,  at  different  times,  and  signed  by  their  de- 
legates at  various  periods  between  the  21st  July,  1778, 
and  the  1st  March,  1781.  [Here  Mr.  Bibb  read  from  1 
vol.  laws  of  the  United  States,  p.  12,  and  p.  20,  the  dates 
of  the  signatures  by  the  respective  states.] 

These  facts  show  conclusively  that  so  far  from  the 
states  forming  themselves  into  a  single  nation  by  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  they  never  came  finally  into  a 
confederacy  until  the  delegates  from  Maryland  subscrib- 
ed the  articles  in  1781.  The  preamble  itself,  said  Mr. 
B.  is  a  refutation  of  any  idea  that'the  United  States  is  one 
single  nation.     It  is  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, in  congress  assembled,  did,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  in  the  second  year  of 
the  independence  of  America,  agree  to  certain  articles  of 
confederation  and  perpetual  union  between  the  states  of 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  the 
words  followintr,  viz." 


K, 

"Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  nnion  be- 
tween the  states  of,"  &c.  (naming  them.) 

The  first  article  declares,  that"  the  style  of  this  confe- 
deracy shall  be  "the  United  States  of  America." 

The  second  article  declares,  "that  each  state  retains  its 
sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  pow- 
er, jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  confede- 
ration expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  con- 
gress assembled."  So  far,  then,  from  being  made  one 
nation  by  the  confederation,  and  acquiring  the  rights  of 
nationality  as  such,  the  independence  of  the  several  states 
preceded  both  it  aud  the  declaration. 
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Again:  the  third  article  declares,  that  "the  said  states 
hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship 
with  each  other  for  their  common  defence,  the  security 
of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare; 
binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other  against  all  force 
offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them, 
on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other 
pretence  whatever. 

And  again:  the  articles  of  confederation,  after  giving 
various  powers  to  the  government,  in  the  thirteenth  ar- 
ticle, declares  that: 

"Every  state  shall  abide  by  the  determination  of  the 
United  States,  in  congress  assembled,  on  all  questions, 
•which,  by  this  confederation  are  submitted  to  them. 
And  the  articles  of  this  confederation  shall  be  inviolably 
observed  by  every  state,  and  the  union  shall  be  perpetual: 
nor  shall  any  alteration,  at  any  time  hereafter,  be  made 
in  any  Of  them,  unless  such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a 
congress  of  the  United  States,  and  be  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  legislature  of  every  state." 

Hut  the  proof  does  not  stop  here.  By  the  provisional 
articles  of  peace,  of  the  30th  November,  1782 — and  by 
the  definitive  treaty  of  the  3d  of  September,  1783 — [I 
vol.  laws  U.  S.  p.  196  and  203]  made  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Great  Britain,  mutually  signed  and  accept- 
ed, the  first  article  in  each  contains  the  stipulation  that — > 
"His  Britannic  majesty  acknowledges  the  said  United 
States,  viz:  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
to  be  free,  sovereign  and  independent  states;  that  he  treats 
with  them  as  such." 

The  fifth  article  of  the  definitive  treaty  stipulates  "that 
the  congress  shall  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  respective  states,  to  provide  for  the  restitution 
of  all  estates,  rights,  and  properties  which  have  been 
confiscated,"  &c. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  states;  and  their  power  to  re- 
store, or  not,  the"  confiscated  estates;  are  distinctly  ac- 
knowledged by  both  parties  to  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace. 

1  shall  not  stoop  to  hattle  the  watch,  ahout  unqualified 
and  qualified  sovereignty.  A  monarchy  may  be  limit- 
ed, or  unlimited.  A  republican  government  may  confer 
limited  powers  to  the  agents  of  the  people,  or  unlimited 
powers.  A  qualified  or  unqualified  sovereignty  may  ex- 
ist in  monarchies  and  in  republics.  In  our  governments, 
the  sovereignty  is  in  the  people  of  each  state.  The  state 
governments  do  not  confer  unlimited  powers  over  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  states.  But  yet  the  people  of  a 
state,  united  under  a  state  government  constitutes  a  so- 
vereignty. A  portion  of  sovereign  power  is  expressly 
withheld  by  the  state  constitutions. 

But  sovereigns  may  be  united  with  sovereigns,  and  may 
divide  delegated  powers  between  the  local  sovereignties, 
and  the  united  sovereigns.  The  United  States  are  unit- 
ed sovereignties.  The  people  have  delegated  a  portion 
of  their  powers  as  state  sovereignties  to  their  particular 
state  government,  and  another  portion  to  the  government 
of  the  united  sovereignties: — 'Neither  government  is  an 
unqualified  sovereignty.  The  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments are  limited  qualified  sovereignties — all  bound  to 
keep  within  their  respective  spheres:  each  a  usurper 
and  disturber  of  order  when  transcending  the  limits  pre- 
scribed. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  old  confederation  which 
brought  us  so  gloriously  through  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  idea  that  it  was  a  single  consolidated  nation, 
is  repelled  by  the  archives  of  the  states,  by  the  journals 
of  congress  and  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

I  will  next  proceed  to  examine  whether  this  idea  of  a 
single  nation,  this  government  made  by  the  people  in 
mass,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  people  of  the  re- 
spective states,  is  sustained  by  the  history  and  context  of 
the  existing  constitution. 

On  the  2lst  of  February,  1787,  congress  reciting  in  a 
preamble  "that  there  is  a  provision  in  the  articles  of  con- 
federation and  perpetual  union,  for  making  alterations 
therein,"  by  assent  of  congress  and  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  states,  passed  a  resolution  which  will  be 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
p.  59,  in  these  words:  • 


"Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  congress,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next,  a  con- 
vention of  delegates,  who  shall  have  been  appointed  by 
the  several  states,  be  held  at- Philadelphia,  for  the  sole 
and  express  purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of  confeder- 
ation, and  reporting  to  congress,  and  the  several  legisla- 
tures, such  alterations  and  provisions  therein  as  shall, 
when  agreed  to  in  congress,  and  confirmed  by  the  states, 
render  the  federal  constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  government,  and  the  preservation  of  the  union." 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  delegates  appointed  by 
the  several  states,  met  in  convention.  On  the  17th  of 
September,  1787,  congress  received  the  report  of  the 
convention  lately  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  following 
words:  [Here  the  constitution  was  set  forth  verbatim]— 
(1  vol.  laws  U.S.  p.  £9-60. 

To  this  constitution  was  appended  two  resolves  of  the 
convention — (same  vol.  p.  70) — the  first  is,  that  the  re- 
ported constitution  be  laid  before  congress,  "that  it 
should  afterwards  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates chosen  in  each  state  by  the  people  thereof,  under 
the  recommendation  of  its  legislature,  for  their  a*ent 
and  ratification,"  Sec. 

The  second  resolution  recommends,  that  as  soon  as 
nine  states  had  ratified,  the  congress  "should  fix  a  day 
on  which  the  electors  should  be  appointed  by  the  states 
which  shall  have  ratified  the  same,"  a  day  for  assembling 
the  electors  to  vote  for  president  and  vice  president:  and 
the  time  and  place  for  commencing  proceedings  under 
this  constitution,  ike. 

To  the  reports  of  the  constitution  was  also  appended, 
an  address,  agreed  upon  by  the  unanimous  order  of  the 
convention,  to  the  president  of  congress.  In  this  letter, 
these  sentiments  are  conveyed;  the  desire  long  felt,  "that 
the  power  of  making  war,  peace,  and  treaties;  that  of 
levying  money,  and  regulating  commerce  and  the  cor- 
responding executive  and  judicial  authorities,  should  be 
fully  and  effectually  vested  in  the  general  government  of 
the  union." 

"It  is  obviously  impracticable  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  these  states,  to  secure  all  the  rights  of  indepen- 
dent sovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide  for  the  interest 
and  safety  of  all."  The  difficulty  which  had  arisen  in 
fixing  the  rights  to  be  surrendered,  and  those  to  be  re- 
served, because  of  the  difference  among  the  several  states 
as  to  their  situation,  extent,  habits,  and  particular  in- 
terests: the  great  importance  which  they  had  kept  in 
view,  "the  consolidation  of  our  union,  in  which  is  in- 
volved our  prosperity,  felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our  na- 
tional existence." 

That  "the  constitution  we  now  present  is  the  result  of 
a  spirit  of  .amity,  and  of  that  mutual  deference  and  con- 
cession, which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  situation 
rendered  indispensable;" 

That  each  state  should  consider  "that  had  her  interests 
been  alone  consulted,  the  consequences  might  have  been 
particularly  disagreeable  or  injurious  to  others." 

Upon  this  report,  the  congress,  on  the  28th  September, 
1787,  came  to  the  following  resolve  (p.  60): 

'■'■Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  said  report,  with 
the  resolutions,  and  letter  accompanying  the  same,  be 
transmitted  to  the  several  legislatures,  in  order  to  be 
submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  in  each 
state,  by  the  people  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  re- 
solves of  the  convention,  made  and  provided  in  that 
case." 

The  constitution  so  transmitted  to  the  legislatures, 
were  by  them,  respectively,  submitted  to  state  conven- 
tions, elected  in  each  state,  and  assembled  under  the 
law  of  each  several  state. 

On  the  13th  September,  1788,  nine  states  unanimously 
in.  congress,  adopted  a  preamble  and  resolution,  reciting 
the  resolve  of  February  2lst,  1787,  for  revising  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation,  the  report  of  the  convention  of  the 
17th  September,  1787,  the  resolve  of  congress  of  the  28th 
of  September,  1787,  for  transmitting  the  report,  resolu- 
tions and  letter  to  the  several  legislatures,  and  that  the 
said  constitution  bad  been  ratified  by  a  sufficient  number, 
which  ratifications  had  been  received  by  congress;  there- 
fore they  appointed  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1789, 
for  choosing  the  electors  in  the  several  states,  which  be- 
fore that  should  have  ratified  the  first  Wednesday  in  Fe- 
I  bruary,  1789,  for  the  electors  to  assemble  to  vote  "for  pre- 
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sident  and  vice  president,  and  tlie  first  Wednesday  in 
March,  1789,  for  commending  proceedings  under  said 
constitution  at  New  York.  (See  preamble  and  resolutions 
of  13th  September,  1788:  laws  United  States  vol.  1st,  p. 
60.) 
The  ratifications  were  at  the  following  times: 

1.  Delaware,  December  12,  17 ST. 

2.  Pennsylvania,  December  12,  1787. 

3.  New  Jersey,  December  18,  1787. 

4.  Connecticut,  January  9,  1788. 

5.  Massachusetts,  February  6,  1788. 

6.  Georgia,  January  2,  1788. 

7.  Maryland,  April  2,  1788. 

8.  South  Carolina,  May  23,  1788. 

9.  New  Hampshire,  June  21,  1788. 

10.  Virginia,  June  26,  1788. 

11.  New  York,  July  26,  1788. 

It  will  appear  that  congress  having  appointed  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January  1789,  for  choosing  electors  and 
the  first  Wednesday  in  March,  1789,  for  proceedings  un- 
Jer  the  constitution,  that  it  went  into  operation  without 
North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island.  North  Carolina  did 
not  "ratify  the  new  constitution,  until  the  21st  Novemher 
1789;  Rhode  Island  not  until  29th  May,  1790.  Of  the 
:wo  Carolines  the  north  state  was  the  first  to  throw  off  the 
jolonial  subjection,  to  the  British  crown,  and  to  encoun- 
:er  boldly  the  consequences  of  those  awful  words,  rebel 
»nd  traitor,  with  which  kings  never  fail  to  denounce  those 
who  defy  their  power  and  struggle  for  liberty.  She  was 
juick  to  risk  all  in  war  against  a  foreign  power,  for  li- 
>ertyand  independence,  but  slow  to  come  into  the  compact, 
jntil  she  believed  the  principles  of  civil  and  political  li- 
berty were  sufficiently  guarded  from  controversy  at  home. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  constitution  was  made  aiid 
idopted  by  the  states  severally  and  distinctly;  for  until  it 
*as  ratified  by  a  state  for  herself  and  by  her  own  consent 
t  had  no  obligation  on  her.  The  ratification  of  eleven 
states  could  not  impose  it  upon  North  Carolina  and  Rhode 
'sland;  and  the  vote  of  twelve  states,  which  included 
welve-thirteenths  of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
md  could  not  impose  it  upon  the  small  slate  of  Rhode 
sland,  until  accepted  by  her.  There  was  not  one  single 
state  that  did  not  ratify  in  the  name  of  the  state,  in  the 
lame  of  the  people  who  were  bound  together  in  the  state 
government.  Mr.  Bibb  referred  to  the' ratification  by  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  emoted  from  it  the  following 
words:  "Re  it  known  unto  all  men,  that  we  the  delegates 
)f  the  people  ot  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in 
jvneral  convention  assembled,  have  assented  to  and  rati- 
ied,  and  do  and  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
ame  people,  and  lor  ourselves,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  fore- 
going constitution,"  &c.  Further,  in  the  ratification  by 
he  state  of  New  Jersey,  is  J.o  be  found  the  following  lan- 
guage: "In  convention  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,"  (then 
he  act  of  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  authorising  the 
jonvention  is  recited). 

"Now  be  it  known,  that  we,  the  delegates  of  the  state 
>f  New  Jersey,  chosen  by  the  people  thereof  for  the  pur- 
pose aforesaid,  having  maturely,  deliberated  on',  and  con- 
idered  the  aforesaid  constitution,  do  hereby,  for,  and  on 
>ehalf  of  the  people  of  the  said  state  of  J\exv  Jersey,  ratify 
md  confirm  the  same  and  everv  part  thereof." 

These  two  ratifications  are  fair  specimens  of  the  resi- 
lue,  and  seem  to  show  the  sense  and  understanding  of 
hose  who  did  the  acts;  that  they  did  it  for  the  state— for 
he  people,  of  the  state  acting  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the 
egislature  as  binding  that  state,  but  not  as  operating  be- 
ond  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 

Thus  I  have  given  an  authentic  history  of  the  rise,  pro- 
gress and  ratification  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
nates.  It  grew  out  of  the  league  of  friendship  and  per- 
tetual  union  contained  in  the  articles  of  confederation. 

It  was  proposed  by  virtue  of  a  provision  for  amendment 
ontained  in  these  articles. 

The  resolution  of  congress  proposing  to  the  states  the 
onvention,  recited  the  provision  in  the  articles  of  confe- 
iei  ation  as  the  cause: 

The  convention  was  appointed  by  states  and  voted  by 
tates. 

The  report  of  the  convention  was  approved  by  the  «on- 
ress  voting  by  states. 

It  was  transmitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
tates. 


The  several  legislatures  authorised  the  elections  of  the 
conventions,  and  defined  the  object  and  their  powers. 

It  was  ratified  by  states — 'and  being  so  ratified,  it  be- 
came obligatory  according  to  the  seventh  article  which  is 
in  these  words: 

"The  ratifications  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states  shall 
be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  constitution,  be- 
tween the  states  so  ratifying  the  same." 

Aye,  sir,  '■'■betiveen  the  states"— not  over  the  people — . 
but  between  the  states  so  ratifying.  How  ratifying?  By 
conventions  of  the  people  in  each  state.  If  these  conven- 
tions were  not  the  representatives  and  delegates  of  states, 
why  did  the  constitution  provide,  that  upon  the  ratifica- 
tion of  nine  states  it  should  be  established  "between  the 
states  so  ratifying  the  same?"  To  say  that  these  conven- 
tions were  not  the  representatives  of  states;  to  say  that  the 
constitution  was  ratified  by  and  over  a  mass  of  people  in- 
dependent of  the  authorities  and  jurisdictions  which  dis- 
tinguish and  divide  them  into  states,  contradicts  the  lan- 
guage of  the  constitution  and  the  fact. 

The  expression  "we  the  people  of  the  United  States," 
in  the  preamble  of  the  constitution,  ought  not  to  be  de- 
tached from  the  seventh  article  requiring  the  ratification 
of  nine  states,  and  from  all  other  parts  of  the  instrument, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  meaning  false  in  fact  and  con- 
tradictory to  its  history.  They  are  explained  by  the  reso- 
lution for  transmitting  it  to  the  state  legislatures,  by  the 
fact  that  each  state  deliberated  and  ratified  for  itself,  and 
by  the  seventh  article,  which  declared  it  obligatory  "be- 
tween the  states  so  ratifying;"  by  the  known  truth  that  no 
state  was  bound  unless  by  its  own  assent.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  twelve  states  did  not  make  it  obligatory  on  the 
state  or  people  of  Rhode  Island.  "We  the  people  of  the 
United  Stales" — what  is  the  meaning  here  of  the  word 
"united."  Does  it  mean  a  united  people,  consolidated 
into  one  mass  without  reference  to  the  respective  sove- 
reignties into  which  they  had  been  divided  under  separate 
state  governments?  No,  sir,  it  is  "United  States;"  not 
united  people  without  their  states.  People  may  exist 
without  states,  but  states  cannot  exist  without  people. 
"United  States,"  by  the  force  of  expression  mean  a  plu- 
rality of  states,  a  plurality  of  sovereignties,  or  govern- 
ments united.  The  resolution  of  congress  of  February 
21,  1787,  recommending  the  convention,  under  which  the 
delegates  were  appointed,  and  acted,  declared  the  objects 
to  be,  "for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the 
articles  of  confederation,"  and  reporting  "such  alterations 
and  provisions  therein,  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  con- 
gresi  .md  confirmed  by  the  states,  render  the  federal  con- 
stitution adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  union.  "  What  union ?  That  which 
had  been  formed  and  then  existing:  the  union  of  states: 
signified  on  their  ensign  armorial,  by  the  thirteen  stripes 
and  thirteen  stars  forming  a  new  constellation :  and  yet  sig- 
nified on  our  escutcheon  by  ihe  stars,  the  bundle  of  ar- 
rows in  the  talon  of  the  Eagle,  and  the  motto,  "Epluri- 
bus  unum" — out  of  many  governments,  one. 

The  respective  state  conventions,  (called  to  deliberate 
on  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  old  "federal  constitu- 
tion," by  the  new  constitution),  represented  the  respective 
state  governments.  The  assent  of  the  state  legislature 
was  a  prerequisite  to-  the  assemblage  of  such  a  conven* 
tion.  The  legislature  prescribed  the  time  and  manner  of 
the  election,  and  limited  the  purpose  and  power  of  the 
convention.  The  convention,  so  elected  and  assembled, 
did  not  dissolve  the  state  government;  they  had  no  pow- 
er to  dissolve  or  revise  the  state  constitution,  their  dele- 
gations of  power  from  the  people,  were  confined  by  the 
law  for  the  election,  to  deliberations  and  action  on  the 
proposed  constitution.  Each  convention  acted  as  the 
agents  and  delegates  ofa  people  knit  together  by  the  par- 
ticular state  government,  under  whose  authority  it  was 
elected  and  assembled;  not  as  the  agents  of  people,  who 
had  no  government,  or  who  intended  to  dissolve  their  ex- 
isting state  government. 

That  the  state  governments  are  the  first  born,  the  el- 
der; that  they  were  endowed  with  the  rights  of  "free  and 
independent  states;"  in  possession  of  the  powers,  privi- 
leges, attributes  and  prerogatives  of  sovereign  states;— 
that  the  federal  government  is  the  younger;  that  it  sprang 
from  the  states;' that  it  owes  its  being  and  powers,  to  the 
concessions  of  the  state  governments;  that  its  powers  are 
delegated  and  limited;  dcrivative,.not  inherent;  that  the 
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powers  not  delegated  to  it,  are  reserved  to  the  states,  are 
solemn  troths,  attested  by  the  memory  of  witnesses,  by 
the  journals,  by  public  records,  by  authentic  testimonials 
deposited  in  our  archives  and  in  those  of  foreign  nations: 
by  die  constitution  itself:  neither  the  breath  of  sophists, 
nor  the  denials  of  politicians,  nor  the  dictum 8  of  courts, 
nor  the  proclamation  of  a  president  can  obliterate  the 
past,  demolish  tiie  facts,  nor  hide  these  truths  from  the 
common  sense  of  mankind. 

The  federal  constitution  was  not  only  created  by  the 
states,  but  is  a  compact  between  the  slates.  The  seventh 
article  is  a  testimony  to  this.  The  latiiication  of  nine 
suites  shall  make  it  "obligatory  between  the  states  so  ra- 
tifying." The  instrument  abounds  with  compacts  be- 
tween the  states.  The  ratification  of  the  states  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  treat  the  instrument  ac- 
cording to  truth  as  a  compact  between  the  states.  [Mr. 
Bibb  read  the  ratification  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
as  follows:] 

"In  convention  of  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, February  6th,  1778."— "The  convention  having 
impartially  discussed,  and  fully  considered  the  constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States  of  America,  reported  to  con- 
gress by  the  convention  of  delegates  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  submitted  to  us  by  a  resolution  of 
the  general  court  of  the  said  commonwealth,  passed  the 
25th  day  of  October  last  past,  and  acknowledging  with 
grateful  hearts  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
universe  in  affording  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  course  of  his  Providence,  an  opportunity,  delibe- 
rately and  peaceably,  without  fraud  or  surprise,  of  enter- 
ing into  an  explicit  and  solemn  compact  with  each  other, 
by  assenting  to,  and  ratifying  a  new  constitution,  in  order 
to  forma  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  do- 
mestic tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  pro- 
mote the  general  "welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  li- 
berty to  themselves  and  their  posterity — do,  in  the 
name  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  common-wealth  of 
Massachusetts,  assent  to,  and  ratify  the  said  constitution 
for  {he  United  States  of  America." 

Mark  the  expressions,  "in  affording  the  people  of  the 
United  States" — "an  opportunity" — of  entering  into  "an 
explicit  and  solemn  compact  with  each  other" — "do,  in 
the  name  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  common-wealth  of 
Massachusetts,  assent  to  and  ratify,"  &c.  The  people  of 
the  "common-wealth  of  Massachusetts"  ratify  "a  compact" 
—with  whom?  Between  the  said  people  of  the  "com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,"  and  the  people  of  the  other 
United  States.  The  assent  of  the  majority  of  delegates  of 
the  people  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  bound 
the  whole  commonwealth  to  the  compact,  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  other  commonwealths,  who,  by  the 'assent  of 
the  majority  in  each  commonwealth,  bound  the  dissent- 
ing minorities.  But  the  dissenting  minority  in  each  com- 
monwealth could  not  be  bound  to  a  compact,  but  by  force 
of  the  power  of  the  majority  of  a  commonwealth  to  bind 
the  minority,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  state  con- 
stitution. Dissenting  minorities  could  not  contract  with 
dissenting  minorities,  but  by  force  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, which  made  the  will  of  a  majority  bind  the  mi- 
nority. 

The  ratification  of  New  Hampshire,  like  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, contains  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
of  entering  into  a  solemn  compact  with  each  other. 

A  majority  of  the  whole  people  throughout  the  union 
did  not,  and  could  not,  make  the  constitution  obligatory. 
The  assent  of  each  particular  state  was  necessary  to 
bind  the  people  of  the  state.  The  assent  of  twelve 
states  did  not  bind  the  people  of  New  Hampshire;  they 
were  not  bouud  by  the  constitution  until  the  state  itself  ast- 
sened. 

Mr.  B.  continued  his  argument  by  asking  the  members 
of  the  senate — how  that  body  itself  was  constituted  ?  By 
the  action,  the  separate  action,  of  the  state  legislatures, 
and  not  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  states,  in  primary 
assembly,  or  as  a  body.  It  was  as  one  of  the  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  government,  dependent  for  its  very  ex- 
istence upon  the  state  separately.  If  a  majority. of  the 
states  should  refuse  to  elect  senators,  such  a  refusal  or 
omission  would  involve  a  dissolution  of  the  union.  In 
the  event  of  such  a  refusal  there  could  be' no  alternative, 
for  there  was  no  compulsory  power  in  relation  to  the 


elections.  There  was  no  power  in  the  constitution  to 
change  or  compel  the  elections.  The  stales,  great  or 
small,  as  they  might  be — however  wide  or  limited  their 
extent,  were  there  all  represented  on  terms  of  the  most 
perfect  equality.  This  was  a  plain,  evident,  and  abso- 
lute principle,  which  could  not,  by  any  sophistry,  be 
evaded.  Recollect  that  direct  taxes  and  the  apportionment 
of  representatives  among  the  several  states  according  to 
their  respective  populations,  in  federal  numbers,  is  ano- 
ther fixed  principle  of  the  compact;  that  is  to  say,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  in  each,  "determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to 
service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons. "  Are  the  repre- 
sentatives elected  as  by  or  for  a  single  nation  ?  No:  accord- 
ing to  states  and  state  population.  On  this  subject  a  great 
struggle  took  place  at  the  last  session,  in  the  debate  ou 
the  bill  to  fix  the  ratio  of  representation  under  the  fifth 
census.  There  was  no  senator  who  had  attended,  or  who 
recollected  the  discussion  of  this  interesting  subject,  but 
must  recollect  the  numerous  ingenious  and  able  argu- 
ments advanced,  and  ingenious  propositions  for  transfer- 
ring and  disposing  the  fractions  produced  in  each  state 
when  the  number  proposed  for  the  ratio  of  representation, 
was  applied  to  the  federal  number  in  each  state. 

That  the  constitution  is  not  based  upon  the  idea  of  a 
single  nation,  may  be  illustrated  by  other  parts.  A  re- 
publican form  of  government  is  guaranteed  to  each  state 
by  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article.  What  is  this 
but  a  compact  entered  into  by  all  the  states  with  each  and 
every  one  respectively 

Away  then  with  this  idea  of  a  single  nation,  a  unit. 
The  government  of  this  union  is  based  upon  a  union  of 
states,  as  parties  to  a  compact.  Its  fulfilment  depends 
upon  the  observance  of  good  faith  among  the  states  who 
are  parties  to  the  compact,  as  in  all  compacts  between 
sovereign  parties.  Nothing  but  good  faith  can  preserve 
the  government.  Its  life's  blood  and  vitality  circulated 
only  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  state  legislatures.  The 
powers  delegated  to  the  federal  government  extend  to 
making  laws  to  operate  on  individuals  throughout  the 
United  States.  But  the  states  have  not  delegated  the 
power  to  coerce  the  state  sovereignties,  to  compel  the 
state  governments.  The  states  are  yet  free  and  and  in- 
dependent states.  I  shall  not  stop  to  battle  the  watch 
about  the  terms  qualified  and  absolute  sovereignties.  A 
monarchy  may  be  limited  or  absolute. 

Mr.  Bibb  resumed  and  said,  he  felt  very  sensibly,  the 
weight  which  devolved  upon  him,  in  sustaining  his  views 
of  this  subject  against  an  authority  so  highly  respectable 
and  so  deeply  seated  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  as  the 
author  of  the  proclamation,  to  the  doctrines  of  which  it 
had  become  his  duty  to  advert.  But  whilst  he  stood  on 
the  principles  of  the  constitution;  whilst  he  had  on  his 
side  the  opinions  of  patriots,  of  lovers  of  liberty:  opinions 
which  were  delivered  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
men  who  framed  the  constitution — which  opinions  were 
promulgated  throughout  the  United  States,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  inducing  the  adoption  of  the  constitution — he  felt 
himself  clad  in  armor  impenetrable  to  adverse  argument 
the  high  authority  of  the  proclamation  notwithstanding. 

He  had  left  oft* yesterday,  he  said,  at  that  point  of  his 
argument  in  which  he  had  maintained  that  the  federal 
constitution  is  a  compact  between  the  states.  He  now 
said,  in  addition,  that  he  considered  every  government 
instituted  by  consent,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  written 
constitution,  to  be  a  compact;  and  that  they  who  hold  the 
power  to  alter  and  amend,  and  have  a  sovereign  power 
over  the  government,  are  parties  to  that  compact.  The 
5th  article  of  the  federal  constitution,  he  said,  placed  the 
power  of  amending  the  constitution  in  the  legislatures  of 
the  respective  states;  or  in  their  respective  conventions. 
They  create,  and  they  can  destroy.  The  constitution,  he 
said,  abounds  with  compacts.  Article  1,  section  9,  con- 
tains compacts  by  all  the  states  jointly,  with  each  seve- 
rally. Article  1,  section  10,  contains  compacts  by  the 
several  states  not  to  exercise,  and  to  qualify  the  exercise 
of  certain  powers  which  might  be  injurious.  The  4lh 
article  contains  compacts  by  the  several  states  with 
each  other,  and  by  the  whole  with  each.  The  proviso  in 
the  5th  article  is  a  joint  compact  by  all,  and  with  each 
other  severally.  The  various  stipulations  in  the  consti- 
tution,  and  especially    the    equality    of  representation 
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in  the  senate,  and  the,  majority  required  to  add  new 
powers  or  to  amend,  exhibit  sedulous  care  to  preserve  to 
their  respective  local  governments,  their  local  interests. 

In  prosecution  of  this  jealous  care  for  the  preservation 
of  the  powers  and  rights  of  sovereignty  not  surrendered 
by  the  states,  a  number  of  states,  at  the  time  of  their  adopt- 
ing the  constitution,  expressed  a  desire,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent misconstruction,  that  farther  declaratory  and  restric- 
tive clauses  should  be  added.  Accordingly  the  first  con- 
gress, held  under  the  new  constitution,  proposed  amend- 
ments; ten  of  which  were  adopted  by  the  states.  The 
tenth  of  which  is  as  follows.  "The  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  this  constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively, 
or  to  the  people." 

To  the  "states  respectively  or  to  the  people,"  are  here 
introduced  out  of  abundant  caution,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  a  construction  that  the  rights  not  delegated  by  the 
people  to  the  state  governments,  but  reserved,  had  been, 
by  the  federal  constitution,  taken  away  from  the  people, 
and  transferred  to  the  state  governments. 

It  is  clear  that  the  federal  government  was  made  by 
the  states;  that  it  is  a  compact  between  states;  that  the 
states  are  constituent  and  essential  parties  to  the  existence 
of  the  federal  government;  that  the  states  surrendered 
only  a  portion  of  their  powers  and  authorities;  that  all 
powers  not  delegated  nor  prohibited  are  retained;  that 
they  have  retained  the  ultimate  sovereignty  over  the  fede- 
ral government;  that  special  care  has  been  taken  in  the 
compact,  to  protect  against  the  addition  ot  new,  powers, 
unless  three-fourths  of  the  states  shall  concur. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question,  how  the  several  states 
are  to  be  protected  against  an  irregular,  unconstitutional 
action  of  the  federal  government,  in  evading  a  proposition 
for  a  grant  of  new  powers  by  amendment,  and  substituting 
therefor  a  palpable  usurpation  of  powers  not  delegated. 

The  abuse  of  delegated  powers  is  one  case.  The  pal- 
pable usurpation  of  powers  not  delegated,  but  reserved, 
is  another  case.  . 

How  are  the  several  states  to  he  protected  against  the 
usurpation  of  their  respective  reserved  powers?  How 
are  minorities  of  the  states  to  be  protected  against  a  breach 
of  the  constitutional  guaranty,  requiring  the  concurrence 
of  three-fourths  to  sanction  a  further  abridgment  ol  their 
reserved  powers?  For  it  is  clear  that,  by  the  compact,  a 
minority  of  seven  states  are  intended  to  be  protected 
against  the  concurrence  of  seventeen  states,  in  any  regu- 
lar proposition  to  delegate  to  the  federal  government  any 
portion  of  their  reserved  powers.  Does  that  security  con- 
sist solely  in  the  good  faith  and  unambitious  temper  of 
the  fedeial  government?  Does  the  security  of  the  mino- 
rity of  the  states,  against  the  usurpation  of  their  reserved 
powers,  by  the  delegates  of  a  majority  of  states,  not  suffi- 
cient to  carrv  a  constitutional  amendment,  or  against  the 
usurpation  of  their  reserved  powers,  by  any  one  ol  the  de- 
partments, rest  solely  upon  the  machinery  and  regulating 
checks  of  the  federal  government  itself? 

It  is  conceded  by  me,  that  generally  the  security  against 
abuses  of  the  delegated  powers  lies  in  the  nature  and  or- 
ganization of  the  government  itself;  the  distribution  of  its 
powers  into  several  departments;  the  tenure  of  office;  the 
mode  and  frequency  of  elections,  &c.  When  acting  with- 
in the  pale  of  delegated  powers,  the  majority  must  be 
obeyed  for  the  time.  Abuses  or  mal-administration  of 
delegated  powers  must  be  corrected  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  elections.  The  security  in  such  cases  rests 
upon  the'  regulating  checks  contained  within  the  govern- 
ment itself,  the  responsibility  of  the  rulers  to  those  who 
elected  them.  To  abuse  and  mal-administer  delegated 
powers,  and  to  usurp  powers  not  delegated,  but  reserved, 
are  subjects  entirely  different 
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The  question  is  not  whether  the  state  governments 
shall  direct  and  control  the  federal  government  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  delegated  powers,  but  whether  they  shall  in- 
terpose for  arresting  the  exercise  of  powers  not  delegat- 
ed, but  usurped.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  federal 


government  is  the  servant  of  twenty-four  masters  of  dif- 
ferent wills,  yet  bound  to  obey  all, "in  the  exercise  of  its 
granted  powers,  hut  whether  the  federal  government  shall 
be  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  the  limits  of  its  own 
powers;  an  autocrat,  the  sole  director  of  his  own  will,  and 
the  unbridled  usurper  of  the  rights  and  liberties  apper- 
taining to  the  states. 

That  there  are  powers,  authorities,  and  liberties,  ap- 
pertaining to  the  states,  which  belonged  to  them  as  stales 
and  which  they  have  not  surrendered,  but  reserved,  is 
Undeniable.  The  general  principle  is  clear,  that  in  all 
compacts,  leagues,  conventions,  and  treaties  between 
sovereign  states,  powers,  and  potentates,  each  party  has 
the  right  to  judge  whether  a  breach  has  been  committed 
by  the  other  party;  and  in  case  of  a  wilful,  deliberate 
breach,  to  take  such  measures  for  redress  as  prudence  and 
the  discretion  of  the  injured  party  shall  dictate. 

Is  the  compact  between  these  states  an  exception  to  this 
general  rule?  If  it  is,  then  the  states  must  by  some  action 
of  theirs,  have  surrendered  this  portion  of  their  sove- 
reignty. What  part  of  the  constitution  declares  such  a 
surrender?  There  is  no  such  express  declaration  of  sur- 
render. In  the  various  enumerations  of  powers  prohibit- 
ed to  the  states,  and  agreed  not  to  be  exercised  by  them, 
there  is  no  declaration  that  they  shall  not  exercise  the 
right,  appertaining  to  them  as  parties  to  the  compact,  to 
judge  of  an  excessive,  alarming,  and  dangerous  stretch  of 
power  by  the  federal  government.  The  abridgment  of 
the  powers  of  the  states  in  this  particular  not  being  ex- 
pressed, cannot  be  made  out  by  implication,  or  by  construc- 
tion. The  powers  not  delegated  by  the  states  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  nor  prohibited  to  the  states  by  the  constitution, 
are  reserved  to  the  slates.  So  says  the  constitution.  What 
clause  in  the  constitution  delegates  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment the  sole  power  of  deciding  the  extent  of  the  grant  of 
powers  to  itself,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  powers  re- 
served to  the  states? 

It  is  said  that  this  power  is  vested  by  the  constitution  in 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  provisions 
are,  # 

"The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity,  arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made  under  their  authority." 

"This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
the  , '-kL ;cs  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." 

These  "are  the  two  provisions  of  the  constitution  which 
are  referred  to  as  delegating  the  power  to  the  supreme 
court,  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers 
granted,  and  of  the  powers  reserved;  and  as  denying  to 
the  states  the  sovereign  power  of  protecting  themselves 
against  the  usurpation  of  their  reserved  powers,  authori- 
ties, and  privileges.  If  the  delegation  to  the  supreme 
court,  and  prohibition  to  the  states,  are  not  contained  in 
these  two  clauses,  then  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
federal  constitution. 

The  latter  clause  cannot  touch  the  question  in  debate; 
for  that  only  declares  the.  supremacy  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  treaties  "and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof." 
Powers  exercised  contrary  to  the  constitution,  acts  done 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  by  the  exercise  of  authorities 
not  under,  but  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  by  usur- 
pation of  state  rights,  state  authorities,  and  state  privileges, 
are  the  subjects  under  consideration. 

Let  us  examine  the  former  clause :  '  'The  judicial  power 
shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under 
this  constitution."  The  case  must  be  of  "judicial  power:" 
it  must  be  a  case,  "in  law  or  equity,"  arising  under  the 
constitution.  The  expression  is  not — to  all  cases  arising 
under  the  constitution,  treaties,  and  laws  of  the  United 
States — but  it  is  "to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity." 

"Use  is  the  law  and  rule  of  speech."  By  this  law  and 
this  rule  we  must  examine  the  language  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

A  judicial  power  is  one  subject — a  political  power  is 
another  and  a  different  subject.  A  case  in  law,  or  a  case 
in  equity,  is  one  subject — a  political  case  is  another  and  a 
different  subject. 
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Judicial  cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  the  regu- 
IV  exercise  of  constitutional  powers,  by  laws  and  treaties 
lade  by  authority,  are  different  from  political  questions 
f  usurpation,  surmounting  the  constitution,  and  involv- 
ig  the  high  prerogatives,  authorities  and  privileges  of 
lie  sovereign  parties  who  made  the  constitution. 

In  judicial  cases  arising  under  a  treaty,  the  court  may 
onstrue  the  treaty  and  administer  the  rights  arising  lin- 
er it  to  the  parties  who  submit  themselves  to  the  juris- 
liction  of  the  court  in  that  case.  But  the  court  must  con- 
ine  itself  within  the  pale  of  judicial  authority.  It  can- 
iot  rightfully  exercise  the  political  power  of  the  govern- 
oent,  in  declaring  the  treaty  null,  because  the  one  or  the 
ither  party  to  the  treaty  has  broken  this  or  that  article; 
nd,  therefore,  that  the  whole  treaty  is  abrogated.  To- 
udge  of  the  breach  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  by  the 
iovereign  contracting  parties,  and  in  case  of  breach  to 
lissolve  that  treaty,  and  to  declare  it  no  longer  obligatory, 
s  a  political  power  belonging  not  to  the  judiciary.  It  be- 
ongs  to  other  departments  of  the  government,  who  will 
udge  of  the  extent  of  the  injury  resulting  from  the  viola- 
:ion,  and  whether  the  reparation  shall  be  sought  by  ami- 
sable  negotiation,  or  whether  the  treaty  shall  be  declared 
io  longer  obligatory  on  the  government  and  tlie  people 
if  the  injured  party.  Yet,  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  wil- 
ful and  deliberate  breach  of  one  article  of  a  treaty  is  a 
breach  of  all  the  articles,  each  being  the  consideration 
of  the  others;  and  the  injured  party  has  the  right  so  to 
treat  it. 

By  the  act  approved  on  the  7th  of  July,  1798,  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  declared  themselves  of  right 
freed  and  exonerated  from  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties., 
and  of  the  consular  convention  theretofore  concluded  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  PYance,  and  that  they  should 
not  thenceforth  be  regarded  as  legally  obligatory  on  the 
government  or  citizens  of  the  United  States — because  of 
the  repeated  violations  on  the  part  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, &c. 

Before  this  declaration,  the  supreme  court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  bound,  in  cases  of  judicial  cognizance  com- 
ing before  them,  to  take  the  treaties  as  obligatory,  and 
to  administer  the  rights  growing  out  of  the  treaties  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States.  After  that  decla- 
ration, the  court  was  bound  to  consider  the  treaties  as 
abrogated.  The  courts  had  no  power  before  the  act  of 
July,  1798,  to  inquire  into  violations,  and  therefore  to 
declare  the  treaties  not  obligatory.  After  that  act,  they 
had  no  power  to  demand  evidence  of  the  violations  recit- 
ed, and  revise  the  political  decision  of  the  government. 

To  declare  these  treaties  no  longer  obligatory  was  a 
political  power,  not  a  judicial  power.  Yet  the  violations 
of  these  treaties,  committed  under  the  authority  of  the 
French  government,  and  the  consequent  injuries  to  the 
citizens  and  government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  consequent  therefrom,  before 
the  act  of  July,  1798,  were  "cases  arising  under  the  con- 
stitution" and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  But  the  ju- 
dicial power  did  not  extend  to  those  cases  of  violation,  so 
as  to  declare  the  treaties  no  longer  obligatory.  The 
question  whether  those  violations  should  or  should  not 
abrogate  the  treaties,  did  not  make  a-  case  in  law  or  equi- 
ty, for  the  decision  of  a  judicial  tribunal.  Yet  they  were 
cases  arising  under  the  constitution.  The  power  to  de- 
cide them  belonged  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  as  apolitical  sovereign;  but  the  judicial  power  did 
not  extend  to  them;  those  cases  belonged  to  the  political 
powers,  not  to  the  judicial  powers  of  the  government. 

The  British  courts  of  admiralty  executed  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  the  British  orders  in 
council,  disclaiming  the  power  to  decide  whether  those 
orders  in  council  were  conformable  to  the  general  law 
of  nations,  which  every  nation  is  bound  to  respect  and  ob- 
serve. In  like  manner  the  French  courts  of  admiralty 
executed  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 

The  British  and  French  courts  had  not  cognizance  to 
judge  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  nations,  and  to  declare 
those  orders  and  decrees  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations 
— 'that  was  not  a  judicial  power.  So  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  even  the  supreme  court,  had  not  the  power 
to  declare  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  and  Great  Britain,  no  longer  obligatory  upon  the 
citizens  and  government  of  the  United  States,  because  of 


the  multiplied  wrongs  and  injuries  committed  upon  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  under  color  of  those  orders 
in  council,  and  decrees,  infracting  the  law  of  nations,  and 
treaties,  and  hostile  to  the  rights  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Those  cases  in  their  effects  upon  the 
treaties  and  amicable  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  those  governments,  did  not  fall  within  the  judicial 
power  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Those  questions 
did  not  fall  within  the  description  of  "cases  in  law  and 
equity,"  as  used  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
in  conferring,  vesting,  and  defining  the  powers  of  the  ju- 
dicial department.  Those  political  powers  belong  to 
other  departments  of  the  government.  According  to 
the  law  and  rule  of  speech  established  by  use,  such  pow- 
ers are  classed  under  the  denomination  of  political  pow- 
ers, prerogative  powers,  not  under  the  head  of  judicial 
powers. 

Before  I  proceed  to  illustrate  by  other  examples,  the 
distinctions  which  I  have  taken,  between  political powers, 
and  judicial  powers,  between  political  questions  and  cases, 
and  judicial  questions  or  cases,  I  will  refer  to  the  declara- 
tion of  one,  whose  opinions  on  constitutional  questions  I 
know  will  command  respect;  a  man  to  whose  opinions  I 
willingly  yield  my  respect  without,  however,  submitting 
with  that  implicit  faith  which  belongs  to  fools.     On  the 
resolutions  of  Mr.  Livingston,   touching  the  conduct  of 
president  Adams,  in  causing  Thomas  Nash,  alias  Jonathan 
Robbins,  to  be  arrested  and  delivered  over  to  a  British 
naval  officer,  without  any  accusation^  or  trial,  or  investiga- 
tion in  a  court  of  justice,  Mr.  Marshall,  then  a  represen- 
tative of  Virginia,  now  chief  justice  of  the  United  States, 
in  defending  the  conduct  of  the  president,  thus  deliver- 
ed his  opinion  in  that  debate. — (Appendix  5,  Wheat,  p.  17). 
"By  extending  the  judicial  power  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity,  the  constitution  had  never  been  understood  to  con- 
fer on  that  department  any  political  power  whatever.  To 
come  within  this  description,  a  question  must  assume  a 
legal  form  for  forensic  litigation  and  judicial  decision. 
There  must  be  parties  to  come  into  court,   who  can  be 
reached  by  its  process  and  bound  by  its  power;  whose 
rights  admit  of  ultimate  decision  by  a  tribunal  to  which 
they  are  bound  to  submit.     A  case  in  law  or  equity  may 
arise  under  a  treat)';  where  rights  of  individuals  acquired 
or  secured  by  a  treaty,  are  to  be  asserted  or  defended  in 
courts."    "But  the  judicial  power  cannot  extend  to  po- 
litical compacts." 

This  distinction  between  a  political  power  and  a  judi- 
cial power,  is  recognised  and  acted  upon  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Williams  vs. 
Armroyd,  7  Cianch,  423,  433. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  (1  Cranch 
137;  1st  Peters'  condensed  reports  279),  this  distinction 
between  the  political  powers  of  government  and  the  ju- 
dicial power,  is  most  explicitly  avowed  and  recognised  by 
the  supreme  court. 

The  supremacy  of  that  is  a  judicial  supremacy  on- 
ly. It  is  supreme  in  reference  to  the  other  courts  in 
questions  of  a  judicial  character,  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  judicial  cognizance  by  controversies  which 
shall  have  assumed  a  legal  form  for  forensic  litigation 
and  judicial  decision.  There  must  be  parties  amenable 
to  its  process,  bound  by  its  power,  whose  rights  admit  of 
ultimate  decision  by  a  tribunal  to  which  they  are  bound 
to  submit.  "Questions  in  their  nature  political,  or  which 
are  by  the  constitution  and  laws  submitted  to  the  execu- 
tive, can  never  be  made  in  this  court." 

The  decision  of  the  executive,  upon  political  questions 
submitted  to  its  discreton,  is  as  supreme  as  the  decision 
of  the  court  within  its  jurisdiction.  Neither  department 
ought  to  invade  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other, — so  said  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in  Marbury  vs.  Ma- 
dison. 

A  judicial  decision  binds  the  parties  litigant  in  that 
particular  case,  not  others  who  are  neither  parties  nor 
privies,  whose  rights  and  privileges  arc  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. Not  even  the  court  itself  is  bound  to  give  the  like 
decision  between  other  parties  where  a  similar  question 
may  be  involved.  Prudence  will  dictate  that  a  former 
decision  be  not  lightly  disregarded,  but  adhered  to  in  a 
subsequent  case,  unless  the  judges  see  an  error  in  the 
former  decision.  But  honesty  requires  that  an  erroneous 
opinion  be  not  carried  into  doctrine,  and  error  perpetuat- 
ed,   merely  because  of  the  first  error.     Errors  should  be 
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corrected,  not  perpetuated.  To  err  is  the  lot  of  man; 
to  correct  an  error  is  noble  and  praiseworthy.  No  de- 
cision binds  in  law  or  in  morality,  beyond  the  rights  of 
the  parties  litigant,  and  those  claiming  under  them  as 
privies,  and  even  there,  not  until  the  time  for  a  new  hear- 
ing or  retrial  has  expired.  But  as  to  all  other  persons, 
it  binds  not.  It  is  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  jus- 
tice, that  the  rights,  interests  and  privileges  of  any  per- 
son should  be  decided,  negatived,  and  abrogated,  before 
he  is  heard  to  make  good  his  title  and  his  claim,  his  rights 
and  his  justification.  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  did  not 
condemn  Adam  unheard.  And  this  example  of  Divine 
wisdom  and  justice  is  fit  to  be  imitated  by  human  tribu- 
nals. 

When  parties  present  themselves  before  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  to  litigate  the  judicial  question 
involved  in  that  controversy,  the  decision  of  the  court 
hinds  the  rights  and  interests  therein  represented  and  liti- 
gated; it  binds  no  others. 

The  public  rights,  privileges,  authorities,  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  states,  are  not  the  property  of  individuals,  and 
cannot  be  represented  and  brought  up  for  decision  by  in- 
dividuals. 

In  a  case  between  two  citizens,  parties  to  an  ejectment, 
claiming  lands,  the  one  party  under  a  grant  from  the 
state  of  New  York,  the  other  under  a  grant  from  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  in  the  gore  which  was  claimed  by 
both  states,  the  court  was  competent  to  decide  the  private 
rights  and  interests  of  the  parties.  But  that  decision 
could  have  no  controlling  influence  over  the  line  of  ju- 
risdiction between  the  two  states;  because  those  states 
were  not  parties.  So  said  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  cases  of  Fowler  vs.  Miller,  and 
Fowler  vs.  Lindsay,  [3  Dallas,  p.  411.]  And  one  of  the 
judges,  in  delivering  his  opinion,  with  whom  all  concur- 
red, asked,  emphatically,  "on  what  principle  can  private 
citizens,  in  the  litigation  of  their  private  claims,  be  com- 
petent to  fix  the  important  rights  of  sovereignty  ?" 

Th«  twelfth  amendment  to  the  constitution  takes  away 
the  jurisdiction  which  had  been  given  to  the  supreme 
court  to  hold  jurisdiction  of  a  suit  against  one  of  the 
United  States  by  a  citizen  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens 
or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state;' but  leaves  the  jurisdiction 
conferred  over  controversies  between  two  or  more  states. 
If  two  states,  therefore,  have  a  controversy,  which,  in  its 
character,  makes  a  case  in  law  or  equity  proper  for  judi- 
cial cognizance,  it  may  be  brought  before  the  supreme 
court.  Controversies  between  two  or  more  states,  about 
territory  or  limits,  may  be  litigated  before  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  But  then  each  state  must 
have  an  opportunity,  as  a  party,  to  prosecute  or  defend 
her  right  before  the  decision  can  bind  her.  Those  are 
questions  of  menun  et  team,  rights  of  property  which  one 
state  claims  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other;  not  political 
rights  belonging  to  all  the  states  respectively,  where  the 
rights  and  powers  of  one  suite  does  not  exclude  but  estab- 
lishes the  rights  of  each  and  every  other.  Such  rights 
claimed  for  all,  as  belonging  equally  to  each  and  every  of 
the  states  respectively,  cannot  make  a  controversy  in  law 
or  equity  between  two  states. 

Political  powers  not  delegated  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment; political  powers  reserved  to  the  states,  constitute 
the  subjects  of  the  propositions  which  are  affirmed  on  the 
one  side  and  denied  on  the  other.  The  propositions  af- 
firmed are,  that  the  powers  of  the  federal  government 
result  from  the  compact  to  which  the  states  are  parties, 
that  these  powers  are  limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  in- 
tention of  the  instrument  constituting  that  compact  and 
no  farther  valid  than  they  are  authorised  by  the  grants 
enumerated  in  that  compact;  "and  that,  in  case  of  a  de- 
liberate, palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  pow- 
ers, not  granted  by  the  said  compact,  the  states,  who  are 
parties  thereto,  have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to 
interpose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for 
maintaining,  within  their  respective  limits,  the  authori- 
ties, rights,  and  liberties  "appertaining  to  them." 

If  the  congress  of  the  United  States  usurp  and  exercise 
a  power  not  delegated,  but  reserved,  it  is  evident  that  the 
controversy  about  this  exercise  of  power  must  be  between 
the  government  6f  the  United  States  and  the  states.  Bow 
is  this  controversy  to  get  into  the  courts,  and  finally  to 
the  supreme  court,  so  as  to  bind  the  state  as  one  party, 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States  as  the  other  par- 


ty? For  on  no  principle  can  private  citizens  in  the  liti- 
gation of  their  private  claims  be  competent  to  fix  the  im- 
portant rights  of  sovereignty.  A  decision  in  a  case  to 
which  a  state  is  not  a  party,  cannot  bind  the  state — it  is 
res  inter  alios  acta.  So  said  this  court  to  whom  these  liti- 
gated questions  of  the  limits  of  sovereign  power  are  sup- 
posed to  be  refered,  by  those  who  deny  the  right  of  the 
states  to  interpose — Fowler  vs.  Miller  &  Lindsay,  3  Dall. 
412. 

Mr.  Callender  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  state  of  Virginia  by  the  fe- 
deral court,  under  the  sedition  law.  Now  it  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Callender  was  not  in  his  individual  person  the  re- 
presentative of  the  state  of  Virginia,  so  as  to  bind  that 
state  by  the  decision,  and  fix  her  sovereign  rights.  Mr. 
Lyon  was  tried  and  sentenced  in  Vermont  under  the  se- 
dition law  by  the  federal  court,  yet  that  decision  did  not 
bind  the  state  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Cooper  was  sentenced 
for  sedition  by  the  federal  court  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, yet  that  did  not  bind  that  state;  neither  did  all 
these  decisions  bind  the  states,  nor  settle  the  point  that 
the  sedition  act  was  valid  and  constitutional,  nor  would 
the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  have  had  that  effect  if 
such  cases  could  by  law  have  been  caaried  to  the  supreme 
court. 

To  bind  a  state,  and  command  obedience  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  supreme  court,  in  a  question  relating  to  a  dan- 
gerous usurpation  of  powers  not  delegated,  but  retained 
by  the  states,  it  is  necessary  that  a  case' should- be  brought 
before  that  court  between  the  United  States,  and  a  state, 
as  parties  litigant.  Because,  according  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence,  none  but  the  rights  of  parties  are 
bound  by  the  decision. 

Where  is  the  grant  of  power  to  the  judicial  department, 
to  hold  a  plea  of  controversy  between  the  United  States 
and  a  state  as  parties  in  a  controversy  touching  the  poli- 
tical powers  alleged  to  be  reserved  to  the  states  respec- 
tively, and  not  delegated  to  the  federal  government?  Is 
there  any  tiling  in  the  constitution  which  gives  color  to 
the  idea  that  a  suit  can  be  maintained  in  the  supreme  court, 
or  in  any  of  the  inferior  courts,  between  the  United 
States  as  plaintiffs,  and  a  state  as  defendant;  or,  between 
a  state  as  plaintiff  against  the  United  States  as  defendant, 
to  settle  a  controverted  question  of  delegation  and  reser- 
vation of  political  powers?  Would  such  a  suit  be  a  case 
in  law  or  equity  according  to  any  usage  of  speech.  Let 
us  try  to  frame  the  complaint  on  the  one  side,  and  the  de- 
fence on  the  other,  and  come  to  the  judgment,  upon  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws. 

What  sentence  is  to  be  passed  upon  the  state?  I  sup- 
pose that  her  resolutions  were  seditious  and  unconstitu- 
tional, that  she  should  forever  thereafter  acknowledge  that 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws  were  constitutional;  that  she 
repeal  her  false  and  seditious  resolutions!     Ridiculous! ! ! 

Let  the  attorney  general  of  the  United  States  try  to 
frame  a  bill  in  equity,  or  an  indictment  for  the  United 
States  against  a  state  or  states;  or  the  attorney  general  of 
a  state  to  frame  a  declaration  at  law,  or  bill  in  equity,  or 
indictment,  for  a  state  against  the  United  States,  to  try 
the  controverted  questions  of  political  powers,  delegated 
and  retained  by  the  states;  draw  out  the  plaint,  and  it  will 
appear  at  first  blush  to  be  an  anomaly — not  known  in  the 
vocabulary  of  "cases  of  law  and  equity,"  not  to  he  class- 
ed under  the  judicial  power  over  cases  in  law  and  equity, 
according  to  any  law  or  rule  of  speech.  There  is  no 
grant  of  power  to  the  supreme  court  to  hold  jurisdiction 
of  any  such  plaint  or  bill.  Such  a  plaint  in  law  or  in 
equity  would  be  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  judicial  pow- 
ers. The  portentous  consequences  of  such  a  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  court  would  strike  with  terror  and  amazement 
as  soon  as  such  a  process  should  be  instituted. 

The  alien  act,  of  June,  1798,  was  enacted  when  the 
United  States  were  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  By  this 
it  was  declared  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  president  of 
the  United  States  "to  order  all  such  aliens  as  he  shall 
judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United 
States,  or  shall  have  reasonable  grounds  to  suspect  are 
concerned  in  any  treasonable  or  secret  machinations 
against  the  government  thereof,  to  depart  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  within  such  time  as  shall  be 
expressed  in  such  order."  Any  alien,  so  ordered  to  de- 
part, found  at  large  within  the  United  States,  after  the 
time  limited  in  such  order,  and  not  having  obtained  a  li- 
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cense  from  the  president  to  remain,  was  subject  to  be  im- 
prisoned on  conviction  of  such  disobedience,  and  never 
admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  To 
obtain  a  license,  such  alien  was  to  frrove  his  innocence, 
and  to  give  bond  and  security  for  his  good  behavior,  and 
for  not  violating  his  license;  which  the  president,  how- 
ever, might  revoke  at  his  pleasure.  All  aliens  ordered 
to  depart,  who  did  not  obtain  license  to  remain,  were 
liable  to  be  arrested  and  sent  out  of  the  United  States  at 
the  discretion  of  the  president. 

This  act  was  not  levelled  against  the  citizens  of  any 
power,  state,  or  potentate,  at  war  with  the  United  States, 
(for  there  was  then  no  declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States  against  any  foreign  power).  There  was  another 
act  passed  in  July,  1798,  "respecting  alien  enemies," 
providing  for  a  case  of  war,  and  operating  only  upon  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  hostile  nation  or  government. 
This  act  of  June,  1798,  was  levelled  at  alien  friends; 
against  those  who  had  been  invited  by  the  policy  of  the 
states,  and  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  free  institutions, 
to  fly  from  tlie  oppressions  and  convulsions  of  the  old 
world,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  the  states,  against  oppress- 
ed humanity,  seeking  a  home  on  our  peaceful  shores. 
All  this  numerous  class  of  aliens,  not  then  having  com- 
pleted their  naturalization,  were  placed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  president,  to  be  removed  upon  suspicion,  without 
the  form  of  a  trial,  except  in  the  mind  and  judgment  of 
the  president. 

The  sedition  law  operated  upon  citizens  as  well  as 
aliens. 

These  two  acts,  when  made  to  bear  against  particular 
individuals,  might  have  been  the  subjects  of  judicial  in- 
vestigation in  each  particular  case;  but  the  decision  in 
such  case  would  have  affected  only  the  personal  rights  of 
the  individuals,  parties  to  the  judicial  proceeding;  but 
could  not  fix  and  bind  the  important  right  of  the  state 
sovereignty,   involved    in   those   two  acts  of    congress. 
Those  acts,  although  they   had  never   been  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  single  person,  did  invade  the  political  rights 
and  powers  of  the  states,  violated  that  security  for  liberty 
of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  the  person,  which  the  states 
respectively  had  a  right,  and  were  in  duty  bound  to  main- 
tain within  their  respective  jurisdictions;  and  counteract- 
ed the  policy  and  interests  of  the  states,  by  driving  from 
their  shores  alien  friends,  whom  their  laws  had  encou- 
raged and  invited  to  settle  their  vast  tracts  of  wild,  un- 
cultivated lands;  the  faith  of  a  sovereign  state  was  pledg- 
ed; that  sovereign  was  bound  to  take  care  that  its  plight- 
ed faith  was  not  violated  by  the  usurpation  of  another  po- 
tentate.    The  private  rights  and  personal  security  of  in- 
dividuals, and  the  political  rights,  authorities,  and  pow- 
ers of  the  state  governments,  were  both  invaded  and  vio- 
lated by  these  two  acts.     An  individual  might  be  indicted 
for  sedition,  and  sentenced,  or  be  arrested  for  refusing  to 
depart  according  to  the  order  of  the  president,  and  the 
court  might  refuse  to  discharge  him  upon  habeas  corpus. 
But  the  private  rights  of  the  individual,  when  violated 
under  color  of  the  alien  or  sedition  law,  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  judicial  powers.     But  the  political  powers, 
authorities,    and  liberties  of  a   state,  violated  by  those 
laws,  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  judicial  power  of  a  fe- 
deral court,  supreme  or  inferior;  they  cannot  be  arrested, 
tried,  condemned,  removed,  or  extinguished. 

Such  cases  as  do  not  fall  properly  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  judicial  powers,  of  cases  in  law  and  equity,  ac- 
cording to  common  usage  and  acceptation  antecedent  to 
the  constitution,  required  an  enumeration  and  express 
delegation  to  the  judicial  department  to  hold  cognizance 
of  such  classes:  of  which  there  are  examples  in  the  consti- 
tution— such  as  controversies  between  two  or  more  states, 
and  between  a  state  and  foreign  states,  &c. 

The  distinctions  between  political  and  judicial  powers, 
between  judicial  cases  in  law  and  equity,  and  political 
jases — 'between  the  binding  effect  of  a  judicial  decision 
sn  the  parties  litigant,  and  its  want  of  obligatory  force  on 
sthers,  not  parties  nor  privies,  are  very  necessary  to  be 
jb served. 

The  disregard  of  the  usage  of  speech,  antecedent  to  the 
jonstitution,  and  of  the  distinctions  just  mentioned,  would 
•emove  the  landmarks  of  the  compact.  It  would  convert 
he  supreme  court  into  a  political  council  and  board  of 
:ontrol,.to  administer  the  political  opinions  of  its  mem- | 


gigantic,  and  terrific,  too  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  reserved  powers  of  the  states,  and  to 
the  safety  of  the  union. 

It  would  carry  along  with  it  the  power  to  the  supreme 
court  to  decide  upon  acquisition  of  new  territories,  and 
upon  the  admission  of  states  into  the  union,  formed  out  of 
such  purchased  territories' — 'the  power  to  decide  how  far 
infractions  of  treaties,  and  delays  of  reparation,  did  abro- 
gate those  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations. 

The  whole,  system  of  the  United  States  for  ascertaining 
and  adjusting  private  land  claims  in  the  newly  acquired 
territories  by  commissioners,  reserving-  the  final  decision 
to  the  congress,  depends  upon  the  distinctions  I  have 
taken. 

Remove  these  distinctions,  and  the  powers  of  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  departments  depend  on  the  judgment 
of  the  supreme  court — and  the  limits  of  its  own  powers 
would  depend  upon  its  own  will. 

A  new  mode  of  drawing  to  the  federal  government  the 
reserved  powers  of  the  states  is  let  in  which  evades  and 
puts  to  naught  the  safeguard  to  the  minority  of  the  states, 
provided  by  the  compact,  against  amendments.  The 
door  is  open  to  usurpation  and  tyranny,  by  giving  the  fe- 
deral government  the  sole  and  entire  control,  independent 
of  any  control  of  the  states. 

By"  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  if  the  congress  desire 
to  exercise  a  new  power  not  before  delegated,  they  must 
draw  upon  the  states  for  a  further  surrender  and  delega- 
tion of  another  portion  of  their  reserved  powers.     To 
sanction  such  new  delegation  of  power,  three-fourths  of 
the  several  states  must  consent  by  ratifying  the  amend- 
ment proposed.     But  in  practice,  under  this  new  doctrine, 
that  whatever  power  is  sanctioned  by  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  is  constitutional,  and  the  states  have 
no  power  to  interpose,  a  bare  majority  of  both  houses  of 
congress,  with  the  assent  of  the  president  and  the  supreme 
court,  or  two-thirds  of  both  houses,  with  the  assent  of  the 
supreme  court,  without  the  assent  of  the  president,  may 
alter  the  constitution  at  pleasure.     If  the  congress  exercise 
any  of  the  powers  reserved  to  the  states  by  passing  an  act, 
let  the  supreme  court,  in  a  litigation  between  two  citizens, 
in  which  this  law  is  incidentally  drawn  in  question,  sanc- 
tion it  as  constitutional,  then,  according  to  this  unlimited 
power,  conferred  on  the  supreme  court  by  construction, 
the  act  would  be  constitutional  law,   sound  constitutional 
doctrine.     Protect  the  authors  of  the  law  from  a  public 
examination  of  their  conduct,  by  the  terrors  of  an  alien 
and  a  sedition  law;  to  speak  or  to  write  against  the  authors 
of  the  law,  would  be  seditious,  to'opposethe  law  by  force, 
would  be  treason,  rebellion!    So  say  those  who  contend 
for  the  unlimited  power  of  the  supreme  court  to  decide 
"all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States! """Deny  the  rights  of  the  states  to  interpose 
to  arrest  the  usurpation,  and  where  is  the  remedy? 

Happily,  a  legislature  cannot  be  indicted  of  sedition;  a 
state  cannot  be  indicted  of  treason,  and  arraigned  at  the 
bar  of  a  court.  The  general  revolt  of  a  whole  nation 
against  usurpation  and  oppression,  cannot  justly  be  called 
rebellion.  Truth  is  comprehended  by  examining  princi- 
ples. A  whole  people  resisting  oppression,  and  vindicat- 
ing their  own  liberty  and  the  constitution,  commit  no 
crime  in  so  doing.  Private  men,  who  swear  allegiance 
to  the  constitution,  who  swear  "obedience,  ad  legem," 
swear  no  obedience  "extra,  vel,  contra  legem."  The 
oath  can  detract  nothing  from  the  constitution;  nothing 
from  the  public  liberty,  which  the  constitution  was  in- 
tended to  protect.  It  admits  the  right  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  constitution,  and  imposes  a  duty  to  avenge  the 
violation  of  it. 

By  the  constitution,  the  diversified  particular  interests 
of  the  states  were  intended  to  be  under  the  regular  action 
of  the  federal  governments,  secured  and  reserved  from 
federal  legislation— -1st,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  the 
delegated  powers,  the  exercise  of  which  were  most  likely 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  states;  and  least 
likely  to  bear  oppressively  upon  any  one  of  them — 2nd, 
by  regulations  and  prohibitions  upon  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  so  specified  and  delegated,  so  as  to  render  their: 
action  uniform  in  all  the  states,  and  to  gnard  against  a 
preference  or  favoritism  towards  any  of  the  states — 3dly, 
bv  guarding  against  amendments  which  might  delegate 


ers.      It  would  confer  on  the  supi-eme  court  powers  too  •  additional  powers,  and  divest  the  states  of  farther  portions 
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of  sovereignty,  unless  such  amendments  were  proposed 
by  two-thirds  of  tlie  houses  of  congress,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  and  afterwards  rati- 
fied by  three-fourths  of  the  states. 

But  by  this  new  doctrine  of  supremacy  of  the  federal 
court,  an  irregular  action  of  the  federal  government  is 
substituted  in  place  of  amendment.  Usurpation  of  power, 
if  sanctioned  by  the  supreme  court,  is  made  uqual  to  an 
additional  grant  by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution.  A 
majority  of  the  states  combined  in  interest,  may,  if  sanc- 
tioned by  the  supreme  court,  exercise  any  powers  not  de- 
legated,"not  necessary  and  proper  to  execute  the  powers 
especially  delegated,  but  new  substantive  powers  to  the 
government,  added  by  construction,  destructive  of  the 
particular  interests  and  prosperity  of  a  minority  of  the 
states;  powers  which  two-thirds  of  both  houses,  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  would  not  propose, 
or  if  proposed,  would  not  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  states,  as  an  amendment  to  the  constitution. 

A  majority  of  the  senate  elect  a  majority  of  the  senators, 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  a  bare  majority  of  the  states  may  be  so  taken  as  that 
they  may  electa  majority  of  the  electors  of  president  and 
viee •president.  So  that  a  majority  of  states  combined  in 
the  assumption  of  new  powers,  may  exercise  such  new 
constructive  powers  to  their  aggrandizement,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  particular  interest,  to  the  depression 
of  the  particular  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  minority. 
Such  a  combination  may  be  perpetuated  by  the  very  fact 
tliat  it  is  a  combination  of  the  majority  of  local  and  par- 
ticular interests.  Tbe  aggression  car  not  be  corrected  by 
an  appeal  of  the  minority  for  a  change  of  representation 
in  the  two  houses,  because  of  the  special  interests  which 
the  majority  of  the  states  have  in  continuing  such  system 
of  benefits  to  themselves,  at  the  expense  of  the  minority. 
The  combination  can  effectually  (j  rpetuate  itself  by  con- 
tinual elections  to  both  houses,  and  by  the  election  of  the 
president  and  vice  president. 

This  is  a  short  way  of  adding  new  powers  by  assump- 
tion of  congress,  with  the  consent  of  the  supreme  court; 
and  denying  the  authority  of  the  states  to  interpose  to  ar- 
rest the  evil.  It  is  a  new  mode  of  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution totally  variant  from  the  mode  prescribed  by  the 
constitution.  It  evades  and'  defies  the  security  and  effi- 
cient safeguard,  provided  by  the  constitution,  and  en- 
courages encroachments  which  lead  to  a  tyrannical  con- 
centration of  all  the  powers  of  government,  both  state  and 
federal,  in  the  same  hands. 

But  there  may  be  instances  of  usurpations  of  undele- 
gated power  so  contrived  as  to  evade  the  examination  and 
decision  of  the  judicial  department,  even  in  suits  between 
the  federal  government,  and  an  individual. 

The  very  protective  system,  which  is  the  source  of  the 
unhappy  discontents  in  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  in  other 
states,  is  a  striking  example. 

The  tariff  bill,  on  its  title  and  face,  professes  to  be  for 
revenue.  But  the  duties  imposed  produce  revenue  ex- 
ceeding the  wants  of  the  government  for  its  economical 
expenditures.  The  high  imposts  are  enacted  for  protec- 
tion of  manufactures.  But  this  motive  and  intent  is  con- 
cealed, and  not  avowed  in  the  bill — howsoever  strongly 
urged  on  the  floors  of  congress  to  induce  the  high  tariff"; 
and  howsoever  this  intent  may  inflate  extravagant  and 
■wasteful  expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  and 
continuing  the.  high  pressure  of  taxation  upon  consumers. 
Now,  the  judicial  tribunals  cannot  go  out  of  the  act  to 
look  for  the  motives  of  the  members  of  congress;  th«y 
cannot  examine  into  the  secret  springs  of  action  in  the  le- 
gislature. So  it  is  decided  in  the  case  of  Fletcher  vs. 
Peck,  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  As  the 
power  to  tax  imports  and  collect  revenue  is  expressly 
delegated,  the  question  of  the  undelegated,  but  usurped 
power  of  protection  of  one  class  of  citizens,  by  giving 
money  to  them,  taken  from  the  pockets  of  other  classes  of 
citizens  who  consume  domestic  manufactures,  can  never 
arise  upon  a  bill  professing  to  be  for  revenue.  Hut  will 
the  gentlemen  who  are  so  ardent  for  protection  of  manu- 
factures, be  pleased  to  divide  these  subjects  into  two  acts: 
the  first,  for  revenue;  the  second,  declaring  that  over  and 
above  the  amount  of  duties  necessary  for  revenue,  so 
much  additional  duty  shall  be  imposed  for  protection? 
Bill  number  one,  for  revenue,  no  citizen  will  question. 
But  bill  number  two,  for  protection  avowedly,   will  be 


questioned — the  judicial  tribunals  can,  at  the  instance  of 
any  individual,  who  pays  the  duty  for  revenue,  but  re- 
fuses to  pay  the  duty  for  protection,  come  at  the  question 
of  delegated  or  undelegated  power.  Aye,  more,  sir,  the 
people  will  see  how  much  they  are  taxed  for  the  wants  of 
the  treasury;  and  what  for  the  system  of  protection  to 
manufacturers.  I  challenge  the  supporters  of  the  pro- 
tective system  to  such  a  trial. 

Government  at  best  is  but  an  evil.  But  it  is  a  necessa- 
ry evil.  It  is  founded  in  an  imperious  necessity  arising 
out  of  the  very  nature  of  man,  his  imperfection,  his  appe- 
tency to  pursue  his  passions  and  selfish  desires  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  fellow-men.  If 
men  were  as  perfect  as  angels,  then  no  government  would 
be  necessary.  But  such  is  the  nature  and  imperfections 
of  man,  that  the  exereise  of  the  powers  of  government 
tends  to  increase,  not  to  allay,  his  lust  for  dominion. 

Few  men  are  willing  to  lessen  their  own  powers.  There 
are  illustrious  examples  to  the  contrary.  They  stand  con- 
spicuous and  illustrious,  because  they  are  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule:  "Power  is  continually  stealing  from 
the  many  to  the  few."  No  wise  and  practical  statesman 
who  is  a  lover  of  rational  liberty,  none  but  a  political 
dreamer  of  the  perfectability  of  man,  or  one,  who  ex- 
pecting to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  power,  loves  it  more 
than  liberty,  would  ever  construct  a  government  upon  any 
other  plan  than  that  of  providing  and  securing  checks  and 
balances  against  the  encroachments  and  abuses  of  power. 
The  federal  constitution  was  framed  and  adopted  by  wise, 
patriotic,  and  practical  statesmen,  lovers  ol  liberty,  in- 
spired with  a  holy  zeal  in  a  revolution,  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  power  from  the  central  government  upon 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonies.  They  did  not, 
they  could  not  intend  to  create  a  central  government  with 
unlimited  powers,  nor  a  government  without  sufficient 
practical  checks  against  the  usurpations  which  might  be 
attempted  upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  is  not  such  suf- 
ficient check  and  safeguard  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  central  government  upon  the  state  governments.  The 
number  of  judges  of  the  supreme  court  is  not  defined  by 
the  constitution.  That  number  is  but  seven  at  present. 
Four  is  a  majority  of  the  court.  But  the  number  may  be 
increased  at  the  pleasure  of  the  congress  and  a  president, 
so  as  to  give  a  majority  of  a  desired  political  cast.  These 
judges  hold  their  offices  for  life — removable  by  impeach- 
ment by  the  house  of  representatives,  and  conviction  by 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  senators.  Their  re- 
sponsibility is  too  remote,  and  the  number  too  few  for  a 
high  prerogative  court,  with  power  to  adjust  the  political 
powers  of  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  try  the 
federal  government  when  impeached  of  usurpation  and 
encroachment  upon  the  reserved  powers  belonging  to  the 
states.  If  the  central  government  be  accused  of  encroach- 
ment and  usurpation,  its  triers,  the  supreme  court  judges, 
are,  in  their  turn,  liable  to  be  impeached  and  tried  by  the 
central  government.  The  congress  who  commit  the  usur- 
pation are  the  only  persons  who  can  impeach  and  try  their 
judges.  The  offending  congress  are  to  be  tried  by  their 
judges;  and  the  offending  judges  are  to  be  impeached  and 
tried  by  the  offending  congress.  There  is  but  little  wise 
and  practical  security  in  this  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  central  government.  No  plaintiff*  would  feel  very 
safe  if  the  defendant  had  the  sole  power  to  appoint  the  jury 
with  the  power  superadded  to  accuse  that  jury  of  miscon- 
duct, and  try  the  accusation.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  those 
wise  and  practical  statesmen  and  patriots,  who  framed 
the  new  federal  constitution,  had  designed  the  supreme 
court  to  be  the  sole  prerogative  court  of  high  and  ultimate 
commission  to  try  the  central  government  for  usurpation 
of  powers  not  delegated,  and  the  final  and  sole  safeguard 
for  the  reserved  powers  of  the  states,  they  would  have  de- 
vised some  more  certain  and  direct  responsibility  of  the 
judges  to  the  states,  than  by  referring  their  impeachment 
to  congress,  who  must  be  parties,  aiders,  and  abettors  in 
the  usurpation.  The  states  would  not  have  adopted  the 
constitution,  if  they  had  been  informed  that  such  was  to 
be  its  interpretation. 

In  deliberating  upon  the  extent  of  the  powers  intended 
to  be  conferred  by  the  constitution  upon  the  several  de- 
partments, and  the  powers  reserved  by  the   states,  we 
ought  to  keep  steadily  in  view— 
1st.  The  perpetuity  of  the  union; 
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2d.  The  powers  necessary  to  a  fair  and  energetic  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  as  ordained  and  es- 
tablished; 

3d.  The  safety  of  a  minority  of  the  states  against  a 
combination  of  a  majority; 

4th.  The  security  against  usurpation  and  degeneracy 
into  practical  tyranny. 

These  are  the  great  interests  of  every  true  American, 
to  which  every  patriot  ought  to  look  with  a  watchful,  stead- 
last  eye. 

Every  construction  of  the  constitution  which  tends,  in 
practical  operation,  to  weaken  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
plainly  conferred,  to  lessen  the  security  against  the  com- 
bination of  a  majority  of  the  states  against  the  minority, 
or  to  weaken  the  guards  against  usurpation  and  practical 
tyranny,  tend  necessarily  in  the  end  to  weaken  and  dis- 
solve the  bonds  of  union,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
rejected. 

Union,  common  defence  and  protection,  justice  to  all, 
rational  liberty  to  all,  now  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  were 
the  great  ends  intended  by  the  constitution.  All  construc- 
tions which  tend  to  subvert  these  great  ends — which  tend 
to  invite  or  encourage  usurpation  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment, or  to  the  usurpation  by  one  department  of  powers 
belonging  to  another  department,  which  tend  to  invite  and 
encourage  a  combination  of  a  majority  of  the  states  to 
pursue  their  interests  at  the  expense  of  a  minority  of  the 
states,  ought  to  be  rejected  as  repugnant  to  the  leading 
objects  of  the  constitution.  These  leading  inducements 
were,  justice  to  the  whole,  the  welfare  of  all. 

Oppression,  injustice,  invasion  of  private  property  by 
the  insidious  arts  of  legislation,  insecurity  against  the  op- 
pressive hand  of  power,  combinations  by  a  majority  of 
confederated  states  against  the  minority,  have  produced 
revolutions  and  destruction  of  governments,  and  will  re- 
produce them,  unless  the  human  race  shall  be  degenerat- 
ed into  brutal  ignorance;  non-resistance  and  passive  obe- 
dience to  be  inculcated  as  of  divine  institution,  and  every 
spark  of  rational  liberty  shall  be  extinguished. 

The  genius  of  our  institutions,  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  of  the  states,  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  guaranteed 
by  the  federal  and  state  governments,  the  love  of  liberty 
which  pervades  the  great  body  of  the  people;  all  conspire 
to  assure  us  that  the  iron  age  of  ignorance,  tyranny  and 
passive  obedience,  is  never  to  infect  this  land  with  its 
baleful  gloom,  unless  prceeded  by  those  awful  convulsions 
of  party  strife  and  civil  war,  which  desolate  social  order, 
and  bury  science,  morals,  and  religion,  in  the  ruins. 

Are  there  no  dangers  to  liberty  to  be  apprehended  from 
referring  all  the  political  powers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  all  the  reserved  powers  of  the  states,  to  the 
guardianship  of  a  few  judges,  appointed  for  life,  not  re- 
movable, except  by  impeachment  for  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors— not  impeachable  nor  removable  for  error  of 
opinion?  So  far  removed  from  responsibility,  ("for  im- 
peachment is  not  now  even  a  scarecrow,")  if  transform- 
ed into  a  political  court  instead  of  a  judicial  tribunal,  is 
there  no  cause  to  apprehend  that  a  majority  of  the  judges 
may  administer  their  theory  of  what  the  government 
should  he,  instead  of  the  theory  as  actually  adopted  by  the 
states?  Are  no  judicial  opinions  tinctured  and  discolored 
with  the  party  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  day?  Is  there 
no  cause  to  apprehend  that  the  judges  will  follow  up  the 
maxim  taught  in  the  law  schools  and  issued  from  the 
bench,  "est  bonijudicis  ampliari  jurisdictionem,"  not  on- 
ly to  the  enlargement  of  their  own  powers,  but  to  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers,  and  increase  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  government,  as  the  means  convenient  and  proper 
to  the  end,  the  amplification  of  their  own  jurisdiction? 

If  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  to  have  the  final 
and  exclusive  authority  to  settle  political  questions  touch- 
ing encroachments  upon  the  reserved  powers  of  the  states, 
and  all  other  political  questions  arising  under  the  consti- 
tution, then  superadded  to  those  qualifications  which  have 
heretofore  been  thought  essential  for  a  judge,  the  primary 
consideration  in  selecting  him  ought  to  be,  in  what  po- 
litical school  has  he  been  brought  up;  what  are  his  po- 
litical opinions  on  certain  great  contested  political  ques- 
tions; to  what  political  party  does  he  belong?  I  respect  a 
court  of  justice— but  I  abhor  a  party  court.  Let  us  not 
by  construction,  transform  a  court  of  justice  into  a  politi- 
cal council  of  state.     Let  us  not  transform  the  emblem  of 


sanctuary  of  justice  with  the  passions  of  political  parties 
contending  for  political  powers. 

If  the  supreme  court  is  once  acknowledged  to  he  the 
ultimate  tribunal  for  settling  the  boundaries  of  political 
power  between  the  federal  government  and  the  state  go- 
vernments, so  as  to  bind  the  parties  to  the  compact,  then 
it  will  inevitably  follow,  that  the  court  will  be  the  subject 
of  political  party  strife.  Reform  in  the  court,  by  infusing 
a  new  spirit  by  other  or  additional  judges,  will  become 
the  subject  of  political  party  strife,  as  much  as  reform  in  the 
executive  administration.  The  majority  of  congress  and 
the  executive  might,  at  any  time,  add  to  the  bench  of  the 
supreme  court  a  sufficient  number  of  judges  to  cany  an 
important  question  of  political  power.  The  British  minis- 
try advised  the  king  to  create  a  sufficient  number  of  new 
peers  to  carry  the  reform  bill.  The  power  of  a  majority 
of  congress,  with  the  aid  of  the  president,  to  create  new 
judges,  for  a  special  occasion,  is  as  effectual  as  the  power 
of  the  king  to  create  new  peers. 

The  principles  of  civil  justice  to  be  administered  by 
the  judicial  tribunals,  are  fixed,  immutable,  and  eternal; 
they  are  so  nearly  assimilated  in  all  civilized  nations,  that 
they  may  be  made  universal.  But  the  notions  of  political 
justice,  and  balances  of  political  power,  are  mutable  and 
variant,  differing  like  the  complexions,  habits,  education, 
and  feelings  of  politicians. 

If  the  supreme  court  is  to  be  the  sole  and  exclusive 
judge  in  the  last  resort,  not  only  of  judicial  questions  pro- 
perly submitted  to  it  by  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  but 
also  of  all  questions  touching  the  confines  of  political  pow- 
ers delegated,  and  not  delegated  by  the  compact;  then  not 
only  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  go- 
vernment hold  their  powers  at  the  will  of  this  court,  but 
the  concurrence  of  this  court,  with  the  other  departments 
of  the  federal  government  "in  usurped  powers,  might 
subvert  forever,  and  beyond  the  possible  reach  of  any 
rightful  remedy/the  very  constitution  which  all  were  in- 
stituted to  preserve."  If  one  of  the  parties  is  to  be  the 
sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  to 
him  delegated,  and  of  the  concessions  made  by  the  other 
parties,  then  such  party  would  l#ve  an  unlimited  and  su- 
preme authority  over  the  other  parties.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  discriminate  in  theory,  the  several  classes  of  power, 
and  distribute  them  between  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  departments,  neither  will  it  suffice  to  mark 
with  precision,  the  boundaries  between  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  the  federal  government,  anil  those  retained  by 
the  states,  and  trust  to  these  parchment  barriers  for  de- 
fence agaiust  the  insatiable  appetite  and  restless  gnawing 
of  power.     Experience  teaches  that  the  efficacy  of  such 


paper  barriers  are  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  scorching 
desires  of  power,  and  that  some  more  adequate  defence  is 
indispensable  to  secure  the  more  feeble  against  the  more 
powerful  members  of  the  government. 

The  judicial  department  does  not  present  the  requisite 
security  in  matters  of  such  transcendent  and  vital  import- 
ance. The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  too  few  in 
number.  The  permanent  tenure  by  which  their  appoint- 
ments are  held,  as  well  as  their  salaries  and  the  mode  of 
their  appointment,  destroys  all  sense  of  dependence  on 
the  states,  and  lifts  them  above  the  common  burthens  of 
the  people,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  their  callings, 
thev  see  human  nature  in  the  worst  light. 

These  are  but  too  apt  to  infuse  into  their  minds  high 
toned  notions  of  a  forcible  consolidated  government,  as 
necessary  to  "save  the  people  from  their  worst  enemy — 
themselves."  Judges  in  a  long  course  of  official  duties, 
are  familiarized  to  the  sight  of  frauds,  chicaneries,  mis- 
demeanors, and  crimes;  accustomed  to  exercise  the  force 
of  the  laws  upon  knavish  wealth,  naked  poverty  and  squalid 
vice,  they  are  but  too  apt  to  confound  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  judicial  powers  necessary  to  administer  the 
laws,  and  political  powers  necessary  to  prescribe  the  laws; 
between  the  powers  necessary  to  be  granted  to  secure  and 
protect  against  a  violation  of  the  laws  by  the  vicious,  and 
the  powers  necessary  to  be  reserved  to  the  good,  for  pro- 
tection and  security  against  a  violation  and  abuse  of  the 
political  powers  of  the  government. 

In  England,  from  the  time  that  Alfred  hung  the  forty 
judges  for  illegal  and  corrupt  practices,  to  the  trial  and 
conviction  of  Algernon  Sydney  for  high  treason,  in  writ- 
ing that  celebrated  treatise  on  government,  (which  since 
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of  kings,  and  the  doctrines  of  non-resistance  and  passive 
obedience,  and  from  that  time  to  this  the  history  of  judi- 
cial power,  as  exercised,  teaches  this  solemn  truth — ■ 
judges  are  hut  men,  fallible  men. 

The  history  of  judicial  power  in  our  own  country  and  in 
our  days,  is  not  less  impressive. 

But  1  forbear. 

I  respect  an  independent  upright  judge.  There  is  a 
generous  confidence  yielded  by  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community  to  such  an  officer.  He  is  looked  upon  as  the 
guardian  of  civil  rights,  the  protector  of  life,  liberty  and 
property.  Hut  the  judge  who  exhibits  himself  as  the 
zealot  of  a  political  party,  freezes  the  generous  confidence 
of  the  people  and  turns  it  into  fear  and  trembling. 

It  is  well  remarked  in  the  51st  number,  of  the  letters  of 
Publius,  in  relation  to  the  judicial  department,  that  "the 
permanent  tenure  by  which  the  appointments  are  held  in 
that  department,  must  soon  destroy  all  sense  of  depend- 
ence on  the  authority  conferring  them." 

I  defend  the  framers  of  the  constitution  from  any  inten- 
tion of  conferring  on  the  supreme  court  such  transcendent 
powers.  I  will  not  slander  the  characters  of  the  dead, 
nor  of  the  survivors,  by  supposing  that  these  zealous  pa- 
triots and  enthusiastic  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  colo- 
nies against  the  central  power  of  Great  Britain,  could 
have  been  traitors  to  their  principles.  It  is  impossible,  to 
my  belief,  that  the  statesmen  who  were  members  of  the 
respective  state  conventions,  could  have  intended  to 
adopt  a  government  so  destitute  of  all  reasonable  defence 
against  the  insidious  encroachments  of  power  and  the  un- 
compromising purposes  of  self-interest,  as  this  would  be 
if  the  supreme  court  was  the  sole  expositor  of  the  consti- 
tution in  the  last  resort,  and  in  "all  cases  arising  under 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States." 

If  the  general  government  is  to  be  the  exclusive  judge 
of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  the  discretion 
of  those  who  administer  the  government,  and  not  the  con- 
stitution, would  be  the  measure  of  their  powers.  And  if 
one  department  of  that  government,  the  judiciary,  is  to  be 
the  sole  and  final  expositor,  then  its  discretion,  and  not 
the  constitution;  would  &  the  measures  of  their  powers. 
Such  a  construction  invites  those  who  exercise  power  to 
arrogate  more  than  they  have  a  right  to,  by  declaring  they 
are  the  sole,  final  and  exclusive  judges  of  the  measure  of 
their  own  powers. 

Far  different  was  the  language  of  those  who  made  the 
constitution;  of  those  who  recommended  it  for  adoption, 
and  of  those  who  were  deliberating  on  its  adoption.  It 
was  declared,  so  recommended,  and  so  adopted,  to  be  a 
government  of  limited  powers;  few  and  defined;  that  the 
powers  of  the  state  governments  were  numerous  and  in- 
definite—and that  the  state  governments  were  "constituent 
and  essential  parts  of  the  federal  government" — that  the 
state  governments  would  be  the  sentinels,  and  the  autho- 
ritative bulwarks  against  encroachments  of  the  federal 
government. — Federalist,  No.  45,  p.  292. 

In  the  46th  No.  of  the  letters  of  Publius,  p.  290,  it  is 
declared  that  "the  state  governments  may  he  regarded  as 
constituent  and  essential  parts  of  the  federal  government." 
"Each  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  owe  its  existence  more  or  less  to  the  favor  of 
the  state  governments,  and  must  consequently  feel  a  de- 
pendence, which  is  more  likely  to  beget  a  disposition  too 
obsequious  than  too  overbearing  towards  them." 

Again,  in  the. same  number — "The  powers  delegated 
by  the  proposed  constitution  to  the  federal  government, 
are  few  and  defined.  Those  which  are  to  remain  in  the 
State  government  are  numerous  and  indefinite.  The 
former  will  be  exercised  principally  on  external  objects, 
as  war,  peace,  negotiation  and  foreign  commerce;  with 
which  last,  the  power  of  taxation  will,  for  the  most  part, 
be  connected.  The  powers  reserved  to  the  several  states 
will  extend  to  all  the  objects  which,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  affairs,  concern  the  lives,  liberties  and  properties  of 
the  people,  and  the  internal  order,  improvement  and 
prosperity  of  the  state. " 

Again,  in  No.  4G — "But  ambitious  encroachments  of 
the  federal  government  on  the  authority  of  the  state  go- 
vernments, would  not  excite  the  opposition  of  a  single 
state,  or  a  few  states  only.  They  would  be  signals  of  ge- 
neral alarm.  Every  government  would  espouse  the  com- 
mon cause.  A  correspondence  would  be  opened.  Plans 
of  resistance  would  be  concerted."  "The  same  combina- 


tion, in  short,  would  result  from  an  apprehension  of  the 
federal,  as  was  produced  by 'the  dread  of  a  foreign,  yoke; 
and  unless  the  projected  innovations  should  be  voluntarily 
renounced,  the  same  appeal  to  a  trial  of  force  would  be 
made  in  the  one  case,  as  would  be  made  in  the  other. 
But  what  degree  of  madness  could  ever  drive  the  federal 
government  to  such  an  extremity?" 

Again,  page  299,  "The  only  refuge  left  for  those  who 
prophesy  the  downfall  of  the  state  governments,  is  the  vi- 
sionary supposition  that  the  federal  government  may  pre- 
viously accumulate  a  military  force  for  the  objects  of  am- 
bition. That  the  people  and  the  states  should,  for  a  suffi- 
cient period  of  time,  elect  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
men,  ready  to  betray  doth;  that  the  governments  and  peo- 
ple of  the  states  should  silently  and  patiently  behold  the 
gathering  storm — and  continue  to  supply  the  materials, 
until  it  should  he  prepared  to  burst  on  their  own  heads, 
must  appear  to  every  one  more  like  the  incoherent  dreams 
of  a  delirious  jealousy,  or  the  misjudged  exaggerations  of 
a  counterfeit  zeal,  than  like  the  sober  apprehensions  of 
genuine  patriotism.  Extravagant  as  the  supposition  is, 
let  it  however  be  made.  Let  a  regular  army,  fully  equal 
to  the  resources  of  the  country,  be  formed,  and  let  it  be 
entirely  at  the  devotion  of  the  federal  government — still 
it  would  not  be  going  loo  far  to  say,  that  the  slate  govern- 
ments with  the  people  on  their  side,  would  be  abl«  to  re- 
pel the  danger." 

Again,  in  same  number:  "Notwithstanding  the  military 
establishments  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe  which 
are  carried  as  far  as  the  public  resources  will  bear,  the 
governments  are  afraid  to  trust  the  people  with  arms. 
And  it  is  not  certain  that  with  this  aid  alone,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  shake  off  their  yokes.  But  were  the  people 
to  possess  the  additional  advantages  of  local  governments, 
chosen  by  themselves,  who  could  collect  the  national  will, 
and  direct  the  national  force,  and  of  officers  appointed  out 
of  the  militia,  by  these  governments,  and  attached  both 
to  them  and  to  the  militia,  it  may  be  affirmed,  with  the 
greatest  assurance,  that  the  throne  of  every  tyranny  in 
Europe  would  be  speedily  overturned  in  spite  of  the  le- 
gions which  surround  it." 

Again,  in  No.  48:  "It  will  not  be  denied  that  power  is 
of  an  encroaching  nature,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  effectual- 
ly restrained  from  passing  the  limits  assigned  to  it.  Af- 
ter discriminating  therefore  in  theory  the  several  classes  of 
power,  as  they  may  in  their  nature  be  legislative,  execu- 
tive, or  judiciary:  the  next,  and  most  difficult  task,  is  to 
provide  some  practical  security  for  each  against  the  in- 
vasion of  the  others."  "Will  it  be  sufficient  to  mark 
with  precision  the  boundaries  of  these  departments  in  the 
constitution  of  the  government,  and  to  trust  to  these 
parchment  bargains  against  the  encroaching  spirit  of 
power?"  "Experience  assures  us  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
provision  has  been  greatly  overrated,  and  that  some  more 
adequate  defence  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  more 
feeble  against  the  more  powerful  members  of  the  govern- 
ment. " 

The  residue  of  this  number,  and  No.  49  and  50,  are 
devoted  to  prove,  by  very  many  examples,  "that  a  mere 
demarcation  on  parchment  of  the  constitutional  limits  of 
the  several  departments,  is  not  a  sufficient  safeguard 
against  those  encroachments  which  lead  to  a  tyrannical 
concentration  of  all  the  powers  of  government  in  the 
same  hands. 

In  the  number  49,  it  is  said:  "We  have  found  in  the 
last  paper,  that  mere  declarations  in  the  written  constitu- 
tion are  not  sufficient  to  restrain  the  several  departments 
within  their  legal  limits. 

Again,  in  number  51:  "To  what  expedient  then  shall 
we  finally  resort  for  maintaining  the  necessary  partition 
of  power  among  the  several  departments  as  laid  down  in 
the  constitution?  The  only  answer  that  can  be  given  is, 
that  if  all  these  exterior  provisions  are  found  to  be  in- 
adequate, the  defect  must  be  supplied,  by  so  contriving 
the  interior  structure  of  the  government,  as  that  its  several 
constituent  parts  may,  by  their  mutual  relation,  be  the 
means  of  keeping  each  other  in  their  proper  places." 

The  first  safeguard  suggested  is  that  each  department 
should  have  a  will  of  its  own,  and  the  members  of  each 
should  have  as  little  agency  as  possible  in  appointing  the 
others.  In  the  execution  of  this  principle  rigorously, 
"all  appointments  for  the  supreme,  executive,  legislative, 
and  judiciary  magistracies,  should  he  drawn  from  the 
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same  fountain  of  authority,  the  people,  through  channels 
having  no  communication  with  each  other."  Difficulties 
are  then  suggested  which  render  some  deviations  from 
the  rigorous  execution  of  that  principle  proper.  In  the 
constitution  of  the  judiciary  department,  in  particular,  it 
might  be  inexpedient  to  insist  rigorously  on  the  principle, 
(election  by  the  people),  first  because  peculiar  tmalifica- 
tions  being  essential  in  the  members,  the  primary  con- 
sideration ought  to  be  to  select  that  mode  of  choice  which 
best  secures  these  qualifications;  secondly,  because  the 
permanent  tenure  by  which  the  appointments  are  held  in 
that  department,  must  soon  destroy  all  sense  of  depend- 
ence on  the  authority  conferring  them. 

Another  great  security  against  a  gradual  concentration 
of  the  several  powers  in  the  same  department,  "consists 
in  giving  to  those  who  administer  each  department,  the 
necessary  constitutional  means  and  personal  motives  to  re- 
sist encroachments  from  the  others."  "In  framing  a 
government  which  is  to  be  administered  by  men  over  men, 
the  great  difficulty  lies  in  this;  you  must  first  enable  the 
government  to  control  the  governed;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  oblige  it  to  control  itself.  A  dependence  on  the 
people  is,  no  doubt,  the  primary  control  on  the  govern- 
ment; but  experience  has  taught  mankind  the  necessity  of 
auxiliary  precaution. " 

After  reasoning  upon  the  subject  of  these  auxiliary  pre- 
cautions generally,  the  celebrated  author  of  this  number 
of  Publius,  exhibits  some  as  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
federal  government,  p.  326,  "there  are,"  says  he,  "more- 
over, two  considerations  particularly  applicable  to  the 
federal  system  in  a  very  interesting  point  of  view. 

"First,  in  a  single  republic,  all  the  power  surrendered 
by  the  people,  is  submitted  to  the  administration  of  a  sin- 
gle government;  and  the  usurpations  are  guarded  against, 
by  a  division  of  the  government  into  separate  and  distinct 
departments.  In  the  compound  republic  of  America,  the 
power  surrendered  by  the  people  is  first  divided  between 
distinct  governments,  and  then  the  portion  allotted  to 
each  divided  among  distinct  and  separate  departments. 
Hence,  a  double  security  arises  to  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  different  governments  -will  control  each  other,  at  the 
same  time  that  each  will  be  controlled  by  itself. 

"Secondly.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  a  republic  not 
only  to  guard  society  against  the  oppression  of  its  rulers, 
but  .to  .guard  one  part  of  society  against  the  injustice  of 
the 'other  part.  Different  interests  necessarily  exist  in 
different  classes  of  citizens.  If  a  majority  be  united  by 
common  interest,  the  rights  of  the  minority  will  be  in- 
secure. There  are  but  two  methods  of  providing  against 
this  evil;  the  one  by  creating  a  will  in  the  community  in- 
dependent of  the  majority;  the  other  by  comprehending 
in  the  society  so  many  separate  descriptions  of  citizens  as* 
will  render  an  unjust  combination  of  a  majority  of  the 
whole  very  improbable  if  not  impracticable." 

The  52d  number  concludes  by  adverting  again  to  this 
security,  arising  from  the  control  of  the  state  govern- 
ments. "The  conclusion  resulting  from  these  example's 
will  be  a  little  strengthened  by  these  three  circumstances. 
The  first  is,  that  the  federal  legislature  will  possess  a 
part  only  of  that  supreme  legislative  authority,  which  is 
vested  completely  in  the  British  parliament,  and  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  Mas  exercised  by  the  colonial  as- 
semblias  and  Irish  legislature.  In  the  second  place,  it 
has,  on  another  occasion,  been  shown,  that  the  federal  le- 
gislature will  notpnly  be  restrained  by  its  dependence  on 
the  people,  as  other  legislative  bodies  are,  but  that  it  will 
be,  moreover,  -watched  and  controlled  by  the  several  col- 
lateral legislatures,  which  other  legislative  bodies  are  not." 

The  letters  of  Publius,  thus  explaining  the  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  checks  and  "balances,  were 
published  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
very  great  influence  in  recommending  the  proposed  con- 
•  stitution.  In  the  state  conventions  assembled  to  consider 
the  proposed  constitution,  the  same  explanations  were  re- 
peated again  and  again,  as  well  by  distinguished  members 
of  the  federal  convention,  which  framed  and  proposed 
the  new  constitution,  as  by  the  other  advocates  for  its 
adoption.  The  apprehensions  that  the  new  constitution 
was,  or  could  be  made,  a  government  of  unlimited  pow- 
ers, that  the  right  and  powers  of  the  state  government 
could  be  absorbed  by  construction,  that  all  powers,  fo- 
reign and  domestic,  could  be  melted  in  the  crucible  of  fe- 
deral power,  and  consolidated  in  one  mass,  to  be  used  at 


pleasure  by  the  federal  government,  as  its  administrators 
might  think  fit  and  convenient  for  the  general  welfare, 
were  pronounced  idle  and  visionary.  Those  who  enter- 
tained such  fears  were  called  political  dreamers,  arguing 
against  the  plain  sense  and  meaning  of  the  instrument. 
It  was  over  and  over  again  explained  as  a  government  of 
defined  powers,  with  safe  and  sufficient  checks  and  ba- 
lances to  guard  against  the  exercise  of  powers  not  dele- 
gated by  the  states:  as  a  government  deriving  its  powers 
by  special  delegation,  leaving  to  the  state  governments  all 
their  rights,  powers,  and  privileges,  not  delegated,  nor 
prohibited.  In  that  sense  it  was  adopted  by  the  states. 
But  to  render  assurance  doubly  sure,  they  proposed  and 
adopted  the  tenth  amendment  declaring, 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserv- 
ed to  the  states,  respectively,'  or  to  the  people." 

When  the  federal  constitution  was  framed  and  propos- 
ed for  adoption,  the  encroaching  nature  of  power  had 
been  severely  felt  and  not  forgotten:  the  necessity  to  for- 
tify against  its  usurpations  was  well  understood,  and  the 
principles  of  republican  government  were  adored  with  a 
frank  and  generous  spirit.  In  those  early  seasons  of  virtue 
and  devotion  to  .liberty,  the  letters  of  Publius  appeared, 
abounding  with  sound  political  maxims  and  elementary 
principles- of  republican  government,  drawn  from  the 
deepest  fountains  of  knowledge,  the  history  of  past  times, 
observations  on  the  present,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
wise,  the  good,  the  philanthropic,  and  the  patriotic. 

These  principles  are  clearly  stated  and  forcibly  illus- 
trated in  the  letters  of  Publius,  that  the  state  governments 
are  constituent  and  essential  parts  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment; that  the  powers  of  the  proposed  federal  government 
are  few  and  defined;  that  those  which  remain  to  the  state 
governments  are  numerous  and  indefinite;  that  the  change 
proposed  by  the  new  constitution  consists  much  less  in  the 
addition  of  new  powers  to  the  union,  than  in  the  invigo- 
ration  of  the  old,  except  oidy  as  to  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce; that  power  is  of  an  encroaching  nature;  that  it 
ought  to  be  effectually  restrained  from  passing  the  limits 
assigned  to  it;  that  one  security  is,  by  written  constitu- 
tions; a  second  by  distribution  of  powers  into  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial;  a  third,  that  these  powers  be  en- 
trusted to  different  hands;  that  mere  demarcations  of  pow- 
ers and  written  declarations  in  a  constitution  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  restrain  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
departments,  within  their  assigned  limits,  nor  to  prevent 
their  encroachments,  the  one  upon  the  other,  nor  to  pre- 
vent the  tyrannical  concentration  of  all  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment in  the  same  hands;  that  to  oblige  the  govern- 
ment to  control  itself  and  keep  within  its  assigned  limits, 
some  additional  auxiliaries  over  and  above  paper  barriers, 
and  dependence  on  the  people,  are  necessary;  that  these 
additional  auxiliaries  consist  in  providing  that  each  de- 
partment may  have  a  will  of  its  own,  and,  that  each  be  in- 
vested with  the  constitutional  means  and  personal  motives 
to  resist  encroachments  of  the  other  departments. 

The  federal  government  is  then  represented  as  contain- 
ing all  the  securities  of  a  single  republic,  by  the  divisions 
of  the  several  classes  of  executive,  judicial,  and  legisla- 
tive powers,  among  the  several  distinct  departments;  but, 
also,  that  by  the  division  of  powers  between  the  state  go- 
vernments and  the  federal  government,  each  department 
will  watch  the  others — 'each  government  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  control  itself,  and  the  different  governments  will 
control  each  other;  that  this  federal  government  will  be 
doubly  watched  and  controlled  by  the  people  and  by  the 
state  governments. 

The  letters  of  Publius  do  most  explicitly  explain  that 
the  state  governments  were  safeguards  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  federal  government;  not  only  as  being 
constituent  parts,  but  by  reason  of  having  a  will  of  their 
own,  capable  of  watching,  capable  of  directing  their  force, 
and  having  the  control  of  the  militia. 

In  the  "debates  in  the  New  York  convention  on  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  Mr.  Hamilton  urged 
the  same  security  against  federal  encroachment.  He  said: 
[Elliot's  Debates— vol.  1.— 227.] 

"The  people  have  an  obvious  and  powerful  protection 
in  their  state  governments.  Should  any  thing  dangerous 
be  attempted,  these  bodies  of  perpetual  observation  will 
be  capable  of  forming  and  conducting  plans  of  regular 
opposition.     Can  we  believe  the  people's  love  of  liberty 
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■will  not,  under  the  incitement  of  their  legislative  bodies, 
he  roused  into  resistance,  and  the  madness  of  tyranny  be 
extinguished  at  a  blow? 

The  resolutions  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  of  1798,  and 
of  Virginia  at  the  session  of  tlie  legislature  of  1799,  con- 
cur in  ascribing  to  the  state  governments  the  rightful  pow- 
er to  interpose  to  arrest  dangerous  usurpations  by  the 
federal  government: 

Here  it  is  convenient  to  remark  that  the  report  and  re- 
solutions of  th«  legislature  of  Virginia,  of  January,  1810, 
do  not,  in  the  least,  contlict  with  the  resolutions  of  Vir- 
ginia, of  1798  and  1799;  and  Kentucky,  of  1798.  Those 
of  1810  relate  to  a  proposition  from  Pennsylvania  to  pro- 
Vide  by  amendments  to  the  constitution,  for  cases  of  con- 
flicting decisions  between  the  state  courts  and  the  federal 
courts.  Those  of  1798  and  1799,  relate  to  deliberate  and 
palpable  usurpations  by  the  federal  government,  of  dan- 
gerous powers,  other  than  those  delegated. 

The  inaugural  address  of  Mr.  Jefferson  recommends 
"the  support  of  the  state  governments  in  all  their  rights, 
as  the  nu)gt  competent  administrators  of  our  domesticcon- 
cerns,  and  the  bulwarks  against  anti-republican  tenden- 
cies." The  letters  of  Publius,  before  the  state  conven- 
tions convened, — the  explanation  in  the  conventions  by 
the  advocates  of  the  proposed  constitution;  the  resolutions 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  of  1798  and  1799,  and  the  in- 
augural address  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  all  concur  in  asserting 
the  rights  of  the  state  governments  to  arrest  and  prevent 
the  dangerous  usurpations  of  the  federal  government. 

Without  these  conservative  principles,  "these  bodies  of 
perpetual  observation,"  the  federal  government  would 
soon  become  the  sole  arbiter  of  its  powers:  with  a  faculty 
within  itself  to  increase  its  powers  and  multiply  its  au- 
thorities without  limit,  to  riot  in  irresponsibility  and  daz- 
zle by  its  splendor,  to  attract  to  itself  all  the  powers  of 
the  state  governments,  and  in  its  omnipoteney  to  grind 
the  states  into  dust.  Such  a  government  overwhelmed 
by  the  multiplicity  of  its  concerns,  could  not  enter  into 
the  details  of  legislation.  Large  discretionary  powers 
would  be  conferred  on  the  executive:  in  place  of  law, 
executive  discretion  must  govern;  security  for  life,  liber- 
ty and  property  will  vanish — the  voice  of  the  people  will 
be  stifled,  until  the  evils  shall  accumulate  beyond  endu- 
rance; and  then  there  would  be  no  relief  but  in  convul- 
sion, no  remedy  but  in  revolution.  Such  must  be  the  in- 
evitable result  of  consolidating  state  and  federal  powers 
into  one  government,  extended  over  such  a  wide  spread 
surface,  so  various,  in  climate,  productions,  pursuits,  ha- 
bits and  interests.  One  central  government  with  general 
and  undefined  powers  of  legislation,  cannot  diffuse  the 
blessings  of  good  order,  security,  responsibility  and  ra- 
tional liberty,  throughout  such  avast  territory.  The  state 
governments  are  necessary  parties  and  towers  of  defence. 

But  we  are  providing  by  this  bill  to  compel  a  state  into 
submission — to  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  a  government  at 
war  with  itself.  This  power  of  compelling  a  state,  was 
proposed  in  the  convention  and  rejected.  On  the  15th 
June,  1787,  Mr.  Patterson  of  New  Jersey,  submitted  to 
the  convention  various  resolutions:  the  eighth  was,  that 
the  acts  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties,  &c.  "to  be  the 
supreme  law,"  &c. 

"And if  any  state,  or  any  body  of  men  in  any  state,  shall 
oppose  or  prevent  the  carrying  into  execution  such  acts 
or  treaties,  the.  federal  executive  shall  be  authorised  to 
call  forth  the  powers  of  the  confederated  states,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  enforce  and  com- 
pel an  obedience  to  such  acts,  or  an  observance  of  such 
treaties." 

On  the  19th  June,  this  proposition,  (with  the  others 
submitted  by  Mr.  Patterson,)  was  voted  upon  in  commit- 
tee of  the  whole,  and  negatived — seven  states  voting 
against  it,  and  owlv  three  for  it.  (See  Elliot's  Debates, 
vol.  4,  p.  72  and  75.) 

Mr.  Bibb  resumed  and  said,  I  ack  the  question  Mr. 
President,  if  we  are.  to  make  war  upon  a  sister  state?  Are 
we  to  clothe  the  president  with  the  power  to  make  war 
upon  a  state  of  this  union?  It  so,  for  what  cause  shall  an 
appeal  to  arms  he  mads?  It  is  deemed  to  be  important, 
even  in  regard  to  international  wars,  to  consider  well  the 
cost  and  the  result  of  the  conflict,.hefore  we  engage  in  it; 
•with  how  much  more  caution  and  deliberation  should  we 
engage  in  a  civil  war— in  a  war  with  a  member  of  the  con- 


federacy.    We  ought  first  to  be   well  assured  that  war 
presents  the  only  mode  of  settling  the  question. 

The  high  ground  which  we  have  taken  against  foreign 
nations,  to  demand  nothing  but  what  is  our  right  will  be 
abandoned  by  the  rash  step  proposed  to  be  taken.  Sir 
we  should  ask,  have  we  justice  on  our  side?  Why  should 
we  go  to  Mar  with  South  Carolina?  She  has  passed  a  cer- 
tain ordinance  and  certain  legislative  acts.  What  are  the 
principles  asserted  in  these  acts?  Two  or  three  years 
South  Carolina  and  other  states  have  remonstrated  against 
the  system  of  protection,  as  oppressive  to  then),  and  un- 
warranted by  the  constitution.  Is  South  Carolina  right 
or  wrong,  in  demanding  a  reduction  of  the  tariff?  He 
spoke  not  of  her  ultimatum.  But  was  not  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff  demanded  by  justice  and  expediency?  The  pre- 
sident has,  this  session,  twice  recommended  the  measure 
to  us,  as  one  of  justice  and  policy.  But,  before  comply- 
ing with  this  recommendation  to  do  justice  to  South  Caro- 
lina, congress  proceeds  to  take  up  another  recommenda- 
tion from  the  executive  to  enforce  the  tariff  laws.  Can 
we  stand  this?  said  Mr.  Bibb.  Can  we  expect  that  an 
over-ruling  Providence  will  smile  upon  a  cause  so  begun 
and  so  prosecuted  against  a  weak  sister?  We  should  re- 
collect that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  bat- 
tle to  the  strong.  There  is  a  Providence  which  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  Let  us  do  justice:  let  us  hear 
the  complaints  of  Carolina.  Let  us  come  to  legislative 
action  on  the  subject  of  those  complaints,  and  see  if  we 
cannot  thereby  dissipate  her  discontents  more  effectually 
than  we  can  by  the  employment  of  military  force. 

I  do  not,  said  Mr.  B.  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  In  these 
times  of  political  excitement,  whatever  is  spoken  or  re- 
ported, may  be  misrepresented.  He  wished  it  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  doctrines  of  Ca- 
rolina, in  their  full  extent.  But,  if  we  make  war  upon 
her,  to  put  down  her  principles,  we  must  be  sure  that 
those  principles  are  bad  and  dangerous. 

What  are  her  principles?  That  she  has  a  right  to  judge, 
in  the  last  resort,  in  all  questions  concerning  her  rights; 
or  to  put  it  in  still  stronger  language — if  congress  attempts 
to  enforce  the  revenue  laws,  she  will  resume  her  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty.  He  did  not  approve  of  this 
course  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. Still,  he  would  like  to  know  when  and  where 
South  Carolina  surrendered  the  right  to  secede  from  the 
union,  in  case  of  a  dangerous  invasion  of  her  rights  by  the 
federal  government.  In  the  solemn  declaration  of  principles 
with  which  some  of  the  states  accompanied  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  this  right  is  declared  to  be  inalienable. 
There  was  too  much  truth  in  the  axiom  contained  in  many 
state  constitutions,  that  a  frequent  recourse  to  first  princi- 
ples is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  liberty.  Here  Mr. 
B.  read  a  passage  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence— 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: — that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Now,  if  South 
Carolina  has  mistaken  her  injury  and  her  remedy,  shall 
we  make  war  upon  her,  and  put  down  the  principles  as- 
serted by  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  ratifica- 
tion by  the  several  states  of  the  constitution  adopted  the 
same  principles;  and  they  were  accepted  as  forming  a  part 
of  the  constitution.  Mr.  B.  here  referred  to  the  declara- 
tion accompanying  the  ratification  of  tho  constitution  by 
the  state  of  New  York — that  "all  power  was  derived  from 
the  people,  and  could  be  resumed  by  the  people  whenever 
it  became  necessary  for  their  happiness."  They  go  on 
to  say,  "under  these  impressions,  and  declaring  that  the 
rights  aforesaid  cannot  be  abridged  or  violated,  and  that 
the  explanations  aforesaid  are  consistent  with  the  said  con- 
stitution; and  in  confidence  that  the  amendments  which 
shall  have  been  proposed  to  the  said  constitution  will  re- 
ceive an  early  and  mature  consideration,  we,  the  said  de- 
legates, in  the  name  and  in  the  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  do,  by  these  presents,  assent  to,  and 
ratify  the  said  constitution","  &e. 

The  reservations  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  were  of 
the  same  tenor;  and  he  went  on  to  read  her  declaration. 
He  then  read  the  declaration  which  accompanied  the  rati- 
fication of  the  constitution  by  South  Carolina,  which  con- 
tains an  express  reservation  of  the  right,  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  that  state,  to  resume  all  the  powers  granted  by 
I  them  to  the  federal  government,    whenever  the   same 
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should  be  prosecuted  to  their  oppression.  This  ratifica- 
tion was  accepted  from  her,  and  the  government  went  into 
operation.  Mr.  B.  next  adverted  to  the  articles  of  the  old 
confederation.  They  declared  the  union  should  he  per- 
petual, and  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  arti- 
cles, but  by  consent  of  congress,  and  of  the  legislature  of 
each  state  of  the  union.  Here  the  compact  was  declared 
to  be  perpetual,  and  yet  we  undertook  to  arrest  it  without 
the  consent  of  any  state.  The  constitution  provides  that 
when  nine  states  have  ratified  the  constitution,  it  shall  go 
into  operation.  Why  was  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
old  confederation  violated?  How  could  nine  states  be  sup- 
posed to  combine,  and  throw  the  other  four  out  of  the 
union?  They  claimed  the  right,  under  the  principles 
adopted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  alter,  re- 
form, and  amend  their  form  of  government  as  much  and 
as  often  as  such  change  was  necessary,  in  their  opinion,  to 
the  right  ends  of  government,  the  interests  of  the  people. 
The  people  have  an  unalienable,  indefeasible  right  to 
make  a  government  which  shall  be  adequate  to  their  ends. 
Upon  this  principle  it  was  that  the  old  compact  was  de- 
stroyed, and  a  new  one  made. 

We  are  now  about  to  make  war  upon  a  state,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  old  confederation,  and  became  a 
party  to  the  new  constitution,  with  an  express  reservation 
of  powers  not  expressly  delegated  by  her,  and  with  the 
reservation  of  the  right  of  retaining  the  powers  which 
she  had  delegated  whenever  they  should  be,  in  her  opi- 
nion, abused  to  her  injury.  When  the  constitution  con- 
flicts with  the  principles  of  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence the  last  must  prevail.  Another  absurdity  we  become 
involved  in  by  resisting  the  rights  claimed  by  South  Caro- 
lina. We  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  one  generation  has 
a  right  to  bind  another;  and  this  was  one  of  the  principles 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  put  down.  Are 
governments  made  for  the  dead  or  for  the  living?  Who 
is  to  observe  the  secret  springs  and  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  government  but  the  living?  The  dead  had 
them  not.  Mr.  B.  asked  if  it  was  possible  that  the  people 
of  the  states,  in  adopting  this  constitution,  could  have  in- 
tended to  surrender  absolutely  and  forever  the  rights 
■which  they  had  obtained  by  a  revolution.  So  well  did 
they  understand  the  difficulty  of  shaking  off  the  powers 
which  once  enchained  us,  and  so  jealous  were  they  of  their 
newly  acquired  freedom,  that  they  took  care  to  say,  in  the 
constitution,  that  the  powers  not  delegated  by  them,  were 
reserved  to  themselves. 

What  if  South  Carolina  be  mistaken.  Shall  we  make 
war  upon  her  on  account  of  her  mistake?  Shall  we  resort 
at  once  to  measures  of  force,  such  as  are  never  used  but 
in  desperate  cases?  He  admitted  that  South  Carolina  had 
acted  rashly  and  with  precipitancy,  and  had  gone  to  ex- 
tremities before  the  chance  of  conciliation  had  gone  by. 
Now  we  declare  war  upon  her  for  the  precipitancy  with 
■which  she  has  adopted  measures  for  her  relief  from 
the  oppressive  enactments  of  the  federal  government. 
Such  had  not  been  our  course  of  conduct  in  regard  to  fo- 
reign nations.  We  had  negotiated,  with  forbearance,  pa- 
tience, and  a  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  other 
"nations.  Mr.  B.  took  a  view  of  the  difficulties  which  we 
have  had  at  different  times,  with  Great  Britain  and  France, 
in  illustration  of  his  position. 

If  the  state  of  South  Carolina  had  been  guilty  of  a  con- 
duct hostile  to  the  general  government,  he  referred  the 
senate  to  this  bill  to  shew  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been 
answered.  It  had  been  said  that,  whether  force  is  to  be 
employed  or  not,  would  depend  on  South  Carolina.  He 
would  observe  that  if  any  single  act  of"  war  had  been  com- 
mitted by  South  Carolina,  it  had  as  yet  been  only  commit- 
ted on  paper.  Her  ordinances  and  laws  were  still  on  her 
statute  book,  but  no  act  had  been  done  by  which  the  offi- 
cers of  the  two  governments  could  be  brought  into  colli- 
sion. No  gun  had  been  fired,  no  act  had  been  done,  every 
thing  as  yet  was  confined  to  threats  of  what  would  be  done. 
The  senate  had  been  told,  that  whether  force  would  be 
used  or  not,  must  depend  on  South  Carolina,  and  on  what 
she  may  do.  It  depends  on  her  whether  she  will  repeal 
her  ordinances  and  her  laws,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
resort  to  force.  This  did  not  satisfy  him,  because  it  left 
the  destinies  of  the  state  at  the  discretion  of  misguided 
men  who  divided  public  opinion  in  South  Carolina,  and 
among  whom,  if  the  newspaper  statements  were  to  be  re- 
lied on,  a  great  deal  of  exasperation  existed.     He  asked 


if  it  was  right,  by  adopting  views,  in  reference  to  what 
might  happen,  to  excite  the  animosity  of  the  two  contend- 
ing parties,  and  thus  precipitate  them  into  civil  war? 
Would  it  be  discreet  in  him  to  put  a  magazine  under  his 
house,  to  which,  although  he  himself  might  not  apply  a 
torch,  some  imprudent  servant  might,  and  thus  destroy 
his  house  and  mangle  his  family?  Would  he  stand  excul- 
pated in  his  own  opinion,  because  he  bad  not,  by  his'own 


hands,  applied  the  torch,  but  that  it  had  been  done  by  an 


mprudent  member  of  his  family?  So,  he  could  not  stand 
excused,  if  by  placing  incidental  powers  in  the  hands  of 
an  individual,  even  of  our  present  chief  magistrate,  he 
should  do  an  act  which  would  place  our  dearest  interests 
in  danger.  These  powers  were  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  legislature  and  executive  together,  and  nowhere  else, 
and  he  regarded  them  as  too  important  to  be  entrusted  to 
any  single  individual. 

Mr.  Bibb  tlien  referred  to  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  president  in  a  former  message  concerning  the  remo- 
val of  Indians,  to  which  he  gave  his  assent,  inasmuch  as 
they  repelled  the  idea  of  applying  force  to  coerce  a  state 
of  the  union. 

He  migbt  be  accused  of  characterizing  this  bill  too 
harshly.  He  requested  senators  to  read  it.*"  Was  not  that 
which  was  to  be  done  by  the  interposition  of  military 
force,  authorised  to  be  done  on  the  mere  issuing  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  president.  Was  this  to  be  done  im- 
mediately? No,  the  act  was  contingent  on  a  state  of  things 
which  was  very  indefinitely  described.  Thus  there  was 
a  discretion  vested  in  the  president,  which  to  his  mind 
was  very  inconsistent  with  sound  legislation  wheneverthe 
president  should  feel  himself  called  on  to  apply  the  mili- 
tary force,  he  would  have  to  issue  his  orders  to  distant  of- 
ficers, who  could  not  be  acting  on  tlieir  own  responsibili- 
ty. He  was  opposed  to  this,  and  should  give  his  voice 
against  such  legislation. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  on  looking  at  this  law,  and  compar- 
ing it  with  one  which  had  been  stamped  with  public  odium 
and  desecration,  it  appeared  to  be  very  similar  in  its  pro- 
visions. He  alluded  to  the  sedition  law,  which  had  been 
put  down  by  the  people  in  the  majesty  of  their  power. 
This  bill  was  too  much  like  the  one  he  had  designated  in 
many  of  its  features. 

He  had  another  objection  to  this  bill.  He  had  a  dislike 
to  prison  ships.  He  had  heard  too  much  of  the  Jersey 
prison  ship,  and  he  wanted  no  South  Carolina  prison  ship. 
Yet  there  was  a  section  in  this  bill  which  gave  authority 
to  the  marshal  to  confine  prisoners  in  houses,  dwellings, 
or  other  places.  Other  places!  Why  was  lie  not  autho- 
rised to  use  the  fort,  or  some  place  which  was  more  dis- 
tinctly specified?  He  presumed  that  prisoners  would  be 
taken  on  board  these  ships,  and  probably  they  would  be 
tried  there;  for  he  did  not  know  to  what  jurisdiction  it 
was  proposed  to  transfer  them.  He  desired  to  enter  his 
protest  against  these  prison  ships;  and  he  entreated  the 
judiciary  committee  not  to  stamp  the  bill  with  so  odious 
a  character. 

The  bill  was  also  objectionable,  in  his  view,  because  it 
looked  too  like  the  riot  act,  named  by  many  in  Great  Bri- 
tain the  "black  act. "  There  was  nothing  defining  the 
number  of  persons  necessary  to  constitute  a  riot.  It  was 
not  stated  whether  the  persons  assembled  must  be  armed, 
for  the  bill  used  the  phraseology,  "armed  or  in  any  other 
manner."  He  here  read  an  extract  from  Blackstone,  p. 
142,  describing  the  riot  act.  If  the  present  bill  was  not 
an  act  of  war,  he  could  not  but  regard  it  as  a  riotous,  (he 
begged  pardon)  he  meant  a  riot  act,  operating,  like  the 
British  act,  to  quell  a  riot,  without  defining,  as  that  act 
did,  what  was  a  riot.  It  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
president  to  define  it  before  any  thing  was  done,  but  when- 
ever there  was  an  intention  to  resist  the  laws. 

It  appeared  to  him  that  congress  had  not  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  pass  this  bill,  and  if  they  had,  that  it 
would  be  by  no  means  expedient  to  pass  it,  and  thus  to 
assert  their  power  by  inflicting  war  against  a  state, and  by 
placing  a  magazine  where  an  unguarded  torch  from  an  un- 
guarded hand  might  set  the  whole  in  a  blaze.  If  congress 
had  the  power,  he  would  not  consent  to  make  war  on  a 
sister  state  for  a  mistake.  He  would  first  take  the  beam 
out  of  his  own  eye,  that  he  might  see  to  take  the  mote  out 
of  that  of  South  Carolina. 

Instead  of  passing  this  bill,  he  wished  the  senate  to  act 
in  that  spirit  of  amity  and  conciliation,  and  compromise 
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■which  gave  rise  to  the  federal  constitution.  The  consti- 
tution was  made  in  that  spirit.  In  that  spirit  it  was  con- 
ceived and  brought  forth.  And  that  was  the  vital  spark 
•which  animated  it.  It  was  the  life  blood  of  the  constitu- 
tion itself,  and  if  they  consented  to  spill  that,  they  would 
spill  it  for  all  political  purposes,  as  fatally  as  when  the 
stab  of  the  dagger  lets  out  the  heart's  blood  of  man,  caus- 
ing the  most  excruciating  agony,  and  death.  He  would 
throw  aside  all  constitutional  grounds,  and  go  on  the  score 
of  poliey  into  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  bill,  which  was 
the  great  cause  of  complaint  in  South  Carolina.  No  poli- 
cy could  be  sound  which  was  not  bottomed  on  the  princi- 
ples of  justice.  He  could  not  conceive  how  that  could  be 
sound  which  was  bottomed  on  injustice  and  oppression. 
On  such  bases  the  union  itself  could  not  last. 

It  stood  on  record,  that  one  of  the  Roman  provinces  re- 
belled against  the  government,  again  and  again.  The 
leaders  were  subdued,  and  many  of  the  senators  of  this 
party,  and  many  of  the  people  were  taken  or  killed.  The 
conquered  province  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  when 
these  ambassadors  appeared,  the  consul  asked  of  them 
— what  punishment  did  they  deserve?  The  answer  of  the 
ambassador  was — such  punishment  as  he  deserves  who 
contends  for  liberty.  It  was  demanded  of  them  by  the 
senate,  whether,  if  terms  of  peace  were  granted  them, 
they  would  abide  faithfully  by  them?  They  replied  em- 
phatically, that  if  the  terms  were  good  and  just,  they 
would  faithfully  abide  by  them,  and  the  peace  should  be 
perpetual;  but  if  they  were  unjust,  the  peace  could  bare- 
ly last  until  they  could  return  to  their  homes  to  tell  the 
people  what  they  were.  The  Roman  senate  were  pleased 
■with  the  spirit  which  was  thus  exhibited,  declared  that 
they  who  thus  contended  for  freedom,  were  worthy  to  be 
Roman  citizens,  and  gave  them  all  which  they  demanded. 
He  wished,  then,  an  American  senate  to  imitate  their 
noble  example.  It  was  a  cause  worthy  of  imitation.  He 
invoked  the  senate  to  sift  the  complaints  of  South  Caroli- 
na, for  they  alone  were  worthy  to  be  American  citizens 
who  contended  zealously  for  the  principles  of  civil  li- 
berty, and  are  not  fit  subjects  to  be  denounced  and  ac- 
cursed. 

He  entreated  the  senate  to  go  seriously  into  an  exami- 
nation of  the  matter,  and  to  treat  this  state  as  she  ought  to 
he  treated;  to  give  ear  to  her  complaints,  to  consult  her 
wishes,  and  to  reason  with  her;  and  thus  to  act  as  every 
generous  man  would  act  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
superior  strength,  and  under  the  obligation  of  justice.  It 
became  them  to  act  cautiously,  prudently,  and  with  the 
forbearance  of  a  natural  parent.  He  would  not  that  this 
government  should  raise  its  sacrilegious  hand  against  one 
of  the  mothers  of  our  confederacy,  and  thus  stamp  infamy 
on  our  history;  but  he  would  inculcate  on  the  senate  to 
follow  the  divine  precept  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  who 
had  commanded  to  forgive  others  their  trespasses,  as  we 
hope  that  ours  shall  be  forgiven.  They  were  all  to  re- 
member that  they  were  amenable  to  that  fountain  of  jus- 
tice and  truth,  from  which  this  benignant  command  ema- 
nated; and  on  that  great  and  solemn  day  when  nations  and 
men  shall  together  be  summoned  to  judgment,  they  could 
ask  to  be  forgiven,  as  they  had  forgiven  others.  He  hoped 
that  the  great  Ruler  of  the  universe  would  so  dispose  the 
senate,  that  the  offending  sister  might  be  forgiven,  and 
that  thus  the  harmony  and  security  of  the  union  might  be 
perpetuated. 

Mr.  Bibb  having  closed,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Smith  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill, 
and  to  make  it  the  special  order  for  to-morrow;  but  on 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Grundy,  that  unless  the  progress 
of  the  bill  should  be  expedited,  there  was  no  prospect  of 
getting  it  through; 

Mr.  Smith  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Frelinghvysen  then  obtained  the  floor,  and  com- 
menced in  reply  to  Mr.  Bibb. 

Mr.  Frelinghvysen  said,  that  tliis  bill  presented  to 
the  senate  a  most  interesting  arid  momentous  ques- 
tion. The  chief  magistrate  of  ihe  United  States  has, 
by  a  special  message,  applied  for  legislative  aid  to 
enable  him  faithfully  to  execute  the  laws.  He  has 
in  that  message  distinctly  represented  to  congress 
the  state  of  things' in  the  country  which  has  rendered 
it  impracticable,  without  the  aid  of  some  means  be- 
yond those  which  are  within  the  reach  of  the  execu-  | 


tive  arm  alone,  to  execute  the  laws.  He  has,  there- 
fore, as  his  duty  requires  him  to  do,  applied  to  con- 
gress to  strengthen  the  executive  arm,  enable  him  to 
meet  the  presentexigency, and  to  put  down  the  resist- 
ance against  the  United  States,  which  is  meditated  by 
one  of  the  states  of  this  union.  With  a  view  to  the  better 
understanding  of  the  situation  in  which  the  execu- 
tive finds  himself,  I  will  read  (said  Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
sen)  a  sentence  from  his  message,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  4th  paragraph  on  the  17th  page,  which 
follows  a  description  in  detail,  of  the  circumstances 
and  acts  adverted  to — 

"Under  these  circumstances,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  acts  of  South  Carolina,  the  execution  of  the  laws 
is  rendered  impracticable,  even  through  the  ordinary 
judicial  tribunals  of  the  United  States." 

That  the  subject  might  be  presented  to  the  senate 
with  -all  the  solemnity  due  to  its  importance,  Mr  F. 
then  referred  to  the  3d  section  of  the  2nd  article  of 
the  constitution,  which  defines,  in  the  following 
words,  the  duties  of  the  president:  "He  shall  lake 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  That  is 
his  duty.  The  duty  of  congress  is  pointed  out  with 
equal  distinctness  in  the  eighth  section.  They  are 
"to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  union,  suppress  insurrections,"  &c. 
This  is  their  duty.. 

This  brief  allusion  to  the  constitution,  and  (o  the 
message  of  the  president,  he  considered  as  sufficient 
to  sustain  him  in  the  view  that  a  solemn  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  country  had  arrived,  when  congress 
had  been  informed  by  the  chief  executive  officer  that 
resistance  to  the  laws  had  assumed  an  attitude  so 
formidable  as  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  them  in- 
to execution,  and  compelled  him  to  call  on  the  legis- 
lative branches  to  fulfil  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
them  by  their  stations  and  enable  him  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  integrity  of  the  union. 

He  had  but  a  single  answer  to  the  charges  which 
had  been  made  against  the  friends  of  the  bill,  of  an 
intention  to  go  to  war  against  South  Carolina,  and  to 
urge  the  country  to  the  brink  of  disunion.    All  I  shall 
say  in  reply  to  these  charges,  said  Mr.  F.  is  that  we 
are  legislating  to  enable  the  chief  magistrate  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  according  to  the  obligations  of  his  oath. 
We  make  no  war  against  South  Carolina:   we  pro- 
voke no  collision:  we  do  nothing  further  than  is  re- 
quired, to  acquit  ourselves  of  the  duty  we  owe  to 
ourselves,  to  our  country,  and  our  Maker.     If  the 
senate  will  examine  this  bill  with  care,  they  will  find 
that  throughout  the  whole  of  its  provisions'this  one 
object  is  steadily  kept  in  view— to  enable  the  presi- 
dent to  execute  the  laws.     And  I  am  yet  to  learn, 
continued  Mr.  F.  that  unauthorised  and  tumultuous, 
assemblages  of  individuals,  whether  acting  of  them-' 
selves,  or  under  the  authority  of  a  state,  whose  ob- 
ject is  hostile  to  theconstitulion  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  chief  magistrate,  and  to  the  laws,  are  not 
to  be  put  down,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  mak- 
ing war  against  a  state.    If  war  shall  follow  the  mea- 
sures thus  adopted,  we  shall  be  free  from  the  guilt  of 
it:   if  the  stain  of  war  is  to  rest  on  the  skirts  of  any 
portion  of  the  country,  ours  shall  remained  unstained. 
But  it  has  been  argued  that  a3  this  state  of  things 
results  from  the  measures  adopted  by  a  state  of  the 
union,  any  legislation  against  it  is  a  violation  of  state 
authority  and  of  its  reserved  rights.   I  must  go  a  little 
further  bark  than  the  gentlemen  who  have  maintain- 
ed that  this  union  is  a  mere  federal  compact  in  which 
each  member  of  the  compact  is  to  judge  of  the  extent 
of  obedience  due  to  the  laws  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  in   which  each  possesses  a  right  to  judge 
for  itself;  that  it  has  no  common  judge,  being  mt.de 
between    states    acting  in  their  sovereign  capacity. 
All  this  doctrine  I  do,  in  heart  and  mind,  wholly  and 
in  part,  now  and  forever  deny.   I  am  convinced,  and 
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such  would  be  the  verdict  of  thirteen  millions  of 
American  citizens,  that  such  a  compact  as  is  here 
described,  never  entered  the  minds  of  those  who 
made  the  constitution.  The  very  evils  of  such  a 
compact  they  desired  to  guard  against.  It  was  against 
the  confusion  and  difficulties  arising  from  this  con- 
dition of  thirteen  distinct  sovereignties,  that  they 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  constitution  which  they  framed. 
This  argument  which  is  now  advanced  has  a  tenden 
cy  to  break  up  the  constitution,  and  to  throw  back 
the  American  people  into  a  condition  worse  than 
that  in  which  they  stood  under  the  old  confederation. 

He  had  another  general  remark  to  make.  Whether 
the  constitution  be  the  result  of  a  federal  compact, 
or  the  result  of  the  actual  and  declared  will  of  the 
people,  in  their  primary  assemblies,  was  in  his  opi- 
nion, a  point  perfectly  immaterial,  for,  whether  in- 
tended to  be  so  or  not,  it  was  ratified  by  the  people 
with  all  the  formalities  necessary  to  make  it  efficient 
in  its  object  to  give  peace  and  security  to  the  whole 
American  people. 

The  great  object  of  the  convention  is  manifest  on 
the  face  of  the  charter.  They  designed  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  effective,  permanent  and  general  go- 
vernment, that  should  operate  directly  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

My  friend  from  Kentucky  (continued  Mr.  F.)  by 
referring-  to  the  old  confederation,  has  disclosed  all 
its  defects.  Under  that  system,  every  state  was  puff- 
ed up  with  the  notion  of  its  sovereignty;  and  that 
word  sovereign  had  been  so  magnified  and  mystified, 
that  the  government  found  it  impossible  to  get  along. 
Each  state  made  a  stand  upon  its  sovereignty.  The 
general  government  wanted  revenue,  and  made  its 
requisitions  on  the  several  states  for  their  quota. 
Some  of  the  states  could  not,  or  did  not  pay — and 
hence  the  difficulties  which  impeded  the  progress  of 
the  government.  It  was  this  state  pride,  this  restless 
aspiring  of  state  ambition,  which  prevented  the  suc- 
cess of  the  confederation.  It  is,  said  Mr.  F.  that 
pernicious  spirit  which  I  fear  at  this  moment  exciting 
and  inflaming  the  collisions,  that  distract  the  coun- 
try. We  ought  to  be  instructed  and  admonished  by 
the  results  of  the  interference  of  this  state  pride  in 
that  earlier  period  of  our  history.  It  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  amend  the  constitution,  and  strengthen  the 
federal  government,  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  danger- 
ous collisions  of  these  state  sovereignties.  Delegates 
were  chosen  to  form  a  new  constitution.  Did  they 
meet  in  the  character  of  sovereign  states?  Had  they 
their  commissions  from  the  sovereign  states  authoris- 
ing them  to  represent  the  states?  No,  sir;  these  de- 
legates came  fresh  from  the  people;  they  did  what 
they  came  to  do  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  people;  and  when  they  had  completed  their  work 
and  returned  to  the  people,  the  very  form  of  words 
to  commence  the  great  instrument  which  they  had 
framed,  was  so  selected  as  to  put  down  forever  the 
delusive  idea  of  state  interference  and  state  sove- 
reignty: "We,  the  people  of  United  States,  in  order 
to  form  a  more  perfeel  union,"  &c.  It  was  never 
dreamt  then  that  this  constitution  was  hereafter  to 
be  set  up  as  the  handy  work  of  the  states  as  sove- 
reignties. 

The  people,  were  addressed  by  the  framers  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  exercise  of  their  primitive  ele- 
mentary powers,  was  invoked.  It  was  a  memorable 
saying  of  the  venerable  chief  justice  Jay,  that  the 
only  sovereigns  of  the  United  States  were"  the  people 
— and  they  are  sovereigns  without  subjects,  as  they  have 
none  to  govern  but  themselves. 

After  the  constitution  was  framed,  what  was  done? 
How  was  this  instrument  ratified?  Was  it  sent  for 
ratification  to  the  states,  in  their  sovereign  capacity? 
There  was  too  much  wisdom  in  the  convention  to 
trust  to  these  sovereignties.  They  had  already  given 
the  government  too  much  trouble  under  the  old  con- 
Sup,  to  Vot.  XLIII-Sto.  11. 


federation.  The  convention  passed  by  the  state  so- 
vereignties and  cast  their  labors  and  hopes  upon  the' 
good  sense  of  the  people,  and  they  sustained  and  jus- 
tified the  appeal  that  was  made  to  them.  Congress 
received  the  report  from  the  convention,  and  trans- 
mitted the  amendments  to  the  different  legislatures 
and  for  what  purpose?  Was  it  for  their  ratification 
as  states?  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  them 
to  delegates,  who  should  be  chosen  from  among  the 
people.  This  fact  would  be  found  embodied  in  the 
resolutions  of  congress  of  October  28,  and  by  the  re- 
solution of  September  17th,  directed  that  the  consti- 
tution should  be  submitted  to  conventions,  for  the 
purpose  of  assent  and  ratification  by  the  people  them- 
selves. 

[Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  would,  by  a  simple  explana- 
tion, save  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  some  ar- 
gument. The  ground  which  he  [Mr.  C]  had  taken, 
was,  that  the  constitution  was  the  work  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  separate  and  sovereign  communities,  and  not 
as  a  mass— as  a  single  community.  He  contended, 
further,  that  these  sovereignties  had  reserved  to 
themselves  right3  upon  which  they  could  take  their 
stand  to  resist  any  usurpations  of  the  general  govern- 
ment ] 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  resumed  t  Either  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  had  been  very  unfortunate  in 
the  developmentof  the  abstract  propositions  which 
he  had  thrown  out  in  his  resolutions,  or  he  [Mr.  F.] 
was  too  obtuse  to  comprehend  their  precise  import. 
The  senator  had  said  that  the  sovereignty  resided  in 
the  states. 

[Mr.  Calhoun     In  the  people  of  the  states] 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen:  I  know  it  is  in  the  people  of  the 
states.     That  admission  is  all  I  ask. 

[Mr.  Grundy  rose  to  ask  if  gentlemen  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  go  on,  and  present  their  argument  in 
their  own  way,  and  without  interruption?  He  was 
disposed  to  let  every  man  tell  his  story  in  his  own 
way. 

Mr.  Calhoun:  does  the  gentleman  mean  any  other 
than  a  general  reflection? 

Mr.  Grundy:  none. J 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  continued.  This  assertion  of 
sovereignty  was  the  plea  in  bar  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  and  if  he  now  surrendered  that 
ground,  and  the  only  argument  presented  was, 
whether  the  government  was  framed  by  the  peo- 
ple in  states,  and  in  separate  communities  or  by 
the  people  as  one  community,  there  was  no  longer 
any  thing  left  to  contend  about. 

But  my  duty,  continued  Mr.  F.  is  not  confined  to 
merely  noticing  the  series  of  political  abstractions 
contained  in  the  resolutions  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  He  had  to  reply  mainly,  as  he  had 
been  replying,  to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

[Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  thought  the  gentleman  from* 
New  Jersey  was  replying  to  him,  or  he  should  not 
have  interrupted  him.'] 

I  was  saying,  said  Mr.  F.  that  this  constitution  was 
ratified  by  the  people,  and  not  by  the  states.  The 
senator  from  Kentucky  had  contended  that  the  rati- 
fication was  by  the  states.  It  had  been  said  that 
Massachusetts  came  in  as  a  state,  and  ratified  th6' 
constitution  as  a  state.  Here  Mr.  F.  referred  to  the 
language  of  the  ratification  by  Massachusetts  and 
the  other  states.  In  the  very  term3  of  these  ratifica- 
tions it  is  declared  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  that 
it  was  done  by  the.  people.  It  was  all  done  by  the 
authority  of  the  people — by  the  delegates  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  we  had  been  told  that  all  this  was  the  work 
of  the  state  sovereignties.  To  show  this,  a  refer- 
ence had  been  made  to  the  ratification  of  New  Jer- 
sey; and  it  had  been  suggested  that  it  was  the  work 
of  the  state,  acting  in  its  sovereign  capacity.  Now, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  ratification  of  New  Jersey 
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or  any  of  the  other  states  to  sanction  any  such  im- 
pression. The  reason  for  submitting  the  amend- 
ment to  the  people  in  the  different  states  was,  be- 
cause the  people  had  been  originally  divided  into 
separate  colonies.  Otherwise,  they  would  have  been 
submitted  to  the  whole  people  at  once.  But  they 
were  sent  to  the  people,  in  their  separate  communi- 
ties because  it  was  the  most  convenient  and  ready 
mode  of  obtaining  the  sense  of  the  whole  people. 
The  amendments  were  sent  to  the  state  of  New  Jer- 
sey, but  they  were  not  submitted  for  ratification  to 
the  governor  and  council  and  the  house  of  assembly, 
but  to  the  people  acting  in  their  primary  assemblies. 
What  did  the  convention  do?  They  were  chosen  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  and  ratifying  it.  They  carried 
into  effect  the  resolution  of  the  convention  of  1787, 
which  ran  thus: 

"Resolved,  That  the  preceding  constitution  be  laid 
before  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled;  and 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  that  it  should 
afterwards  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates 
chosen  in  each  state  by  the  people  thereof,  under  the 
recommendation  of  its  legislature,  for  their  assent 
and  ratification,"  &c. 

hi  every  state  where  it  was  ratified,  delegates  spe- 
cially elected  for  that  purpose,  acted  in  the  name, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  people. 

And  what  was  this  work,  which  embodied  so  much 
wisdom  and  virtue,  as  to  attract  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  civilized  world?  What  does  it  propose  to 
accomplish?— "to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  es- 
tablish justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity ."  Every  noble  object  which 
had  been  the  aim  of  any  government  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world  was  embraced  in  this  summary 
— harmony,  justice,  peace  at  home,  domestic  secu- 
rity, the  happiness  of  our  fireside,  and  the  safety  of 
the  whole.  Yet,  what  are  all  these,  said  Mr.  F.  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  abstractions  of  the  gentleman 
on  the  other  side,  which  regards  this  as  a  mere  fe- 
deral compact,  not  a  government,  but  as  such  a  mere 
sorry  thing,  that,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  there  is  not  a  being 
who  breathes  its  atmosphere, and  moves  upon  its  soil, 
that  owes  it  any  allegiance.  All  allegiance,  accord- 
ing to  these  theories,  is  due  to  the  states.  It  is  a 
mere  compact,  the  benefits  of  which  each  state  may 
enjoy  just  as  long  as  it  pleases,  and  no  longer.  Butit 
ought  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  take  this  view, 
that  this  compact  has  conferred  power  on  the  fede- 
ral government  to  make  war,  to- raise  and  support 
armies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  to  declare 
the  punishment  of  treason,  &c.  Yet  we  are  told  that 
no  mortal  man  owes  to  this  government  any  alle- 
giance Was  ever  so  absurd  a  proposition  advanc- 
ed in  seriousness?  The  federal  government  may 
hang  for  treason;  yet  we  are  to  be  told  that  there  is 
not  an  individual  enjoying  its  protection  that  owes 
it  any  allegiance.  What  is  treason?  Must  we  go 
back  to  our  law  books  to  learn  the  common  meaning 
of  language?  He  had  always  been  taught  that  trea- 
son could  not  exist  without  allegiance. 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution  looked  to  two 
distinct  governments:  while  in  their  primary  assem- 
blies, the  people  framed  a  constitution  which  should 
give  to  the  congress  and  the  federal  executive,  power 
over  the  general  interests  of  the  whole,  and  their 
commercial  relations  ar?d  foreign  intercourse,  they 
committed  their  domestic  concerns  to  the  state  go- 
vernments. But  the  federal  representation  was  of  a 
kindred  character,  to  that  of  the  states,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  second  section  of  the  1st 
article  of  the  constitution,  which  declares  that  "the 
house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of  mem- 


bers chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the 
several  stales,"  &c.  Does  this  appear  like  a  dele- 
gation of  power  on  the  part  of  the  state  sovereign- 
ties? Reference  had  been  made  to  the  case  of  last 
session  concerning  the  Maine  boundary  question. 
That  case  was  easily  comprehended.  It  was  a  con- 
troversy between  two-  soveieign  and  separate  states, 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  having  no  com- 
mon arbiter,  but  reason  or  the  sword.  The  arbitra- 
tor had  exceeded  his  powers  in  the  award  which  he 
made,  and  the  senate  had  refused  to  confirm  it.  All 
this  was  easy  to  be  understood.  But  when  it  was 
contended  that  this  great  work  of  the  people  was  a 
a  mere  powerless  compact;  he  must  confess  that  it 
was  a  proposition  beyond  his  comprehension.  Here 
are  legislative  powers  expressly  given  and  defined 
by  the  constitution:  executive  powers  vested  in 
the  chief  magistrate:  and  a  judiciary  department  to 
be  administered  by  judges  to  be  appointed  in  a  cer- 
tain mode.  What  else  is  requisite  to  make  this  a 
powerful  government?  Each  government  moves  in 
its  own  prescribed  sphere,  and  there  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  state  legislatures,  as  well  as  a 
representation  of  them  in  congress.  The  state  of  S. 
Carolina  makes  her  elections  She  elects  them  both  to 
congress  and  to  the  slate  legislature;  one  set  of  re- 
presentatives stops  at  her  capital,  and  the  other  con- 
tinues on  to  this  place.  What  difference  is  there 
in  their  obligations  and  responsibilities?  They  all 
owe  the  same  amount  of  duty  to  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  elected.  The  people  never  intended  so 
to  act  as  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  an  efficient 
and  an  undivided  government. 

Although  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  had  argued 
that  this  is  merely  a  federal  compact,  he  admitted 
that  we  have  the  power  of  making  laws.  The  sena- 
tor who  had  pushed  this  doctrine  farther  than  he  had 
ever  before  heard  it  pushed,  still  grants  that  we  have 
the  power  to  make  laws.  Now,  said  Mr.  F.  I  ask 
nothing  more.  That  admission  gives  all  power. 
For,  sir,  it  concedes  to  us,  the  highest  and  greatest 
exercise  of  supreme  authority.  The  power  of  mak- 
ing laws,  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  sovereignty.  It 
includes  obligation  to  obey,  the  right  of  enforcing  re- 
spect by  proper  sanctions.  Sir,  the  great  end  of  alt 
government  is  comprehended  in  the  law-making 
power — and  congress  possess  it,  in  full  measure. 

The  supreme  authority  of  the  general  government 
may  be  strongly  argued  from  the  jurisdiction,  with 
which  it  invests  its  judiciary  department.  It  extends 
"to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this 
constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their 
authority ;"  also  "to  controversies  to  which  the  United 
Slates  shall  be  a  party;  to  controversies  between  two 
or  more  states,  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  ano- 
ther state,  between  citizens  of  different  states,"  &c. 
"Controversies  between  two  or  more  states!"  Yet 
gentlemen  say  thai  the  government  of  the  U.  States  has 
no  power  over  the  states.  Sir,  the  constitution  intend- 
ed to  humble  this  proud  state  sovereignty,  to  prevent 
the  states  from  encroaching  upon  each  other,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  any  collisions  between  them  and  the  U. 
States.  But  we  have  already  had  an  exposition, 
in  the  case  of  a  citizen  of  Georgia  who  instituted  a 
suit  against  a  state,  and  brought  it  before  the  su- 
preme court,  where  it  was  argued,  and  the  court,  in 
an  unanswerable  argument,  decided  that  a  citizen 
could  bring  suit  against  a  sovereign  state.  This  led 
to  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  on  this  point. 
Yet  the  llth  article  in  the  amendments,  only  limits 
the  power  of  the  federal  judiciary  as  regards  a  sui 
"against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  ano- 
ther state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign 
state."  As  to  the  other  powers  vested  in  the  judicia- 
ry in  controversies  between  two  or  more  states,  &c. 
they  were  all  left  undisturbed. 
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[At  this  point  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
gave  way  for  a  motion  to  adjourn,  which  was  car- 
ried, and  the  senate  adjourned.] 

SATURDAY,    FEB.    2,    1833 

The  bill  to  provide  further  for  the  collection  of 
the  duties  on  imports,  coming  up  in  order — 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  resumed  his  remarks:  when  the 
senate  adjourned  yesterday,  said  Mr.  F.  I  was  refer- 
ring to  the  acts  of  congress  organising  the  judiciary 
of  the  United  States,  and  thereby  preserving,  in  full 
spirit  and  energy,  the  principle  that  the  laws  and  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be  considered 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  This  provision  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  legislation  upon  it,  constitute 
an  impregnable  fortress,  against  which  speculation 
aud  sophistry  will  spend  their  force  in  vain.  There 
is  no  tyro  in  the  schools;  there  is  not  an  honest, 
independent  yeoman  who  tills  our  soil,  who  cannot 
comprehend  the  whole  argument  on  this  subject. 
Any  man,  when  he  learns  that  the  laws  of  congress 
are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  knows  where  sove- 
reignty is  placed  by  the  constitution  a  thousand  times 
better  than  all  the  abstract  propositions  in  the  world 
could  teach  him.  The  people  are  not  to  be  specu- 
lated out  of  their  senses — and  of  this  we  have  had 
recent  and  very  satisfactory  assurance.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  proclamation  were  greeted  with  almost 
universal  approbation  throughout  the  land;  no  paper, 
except  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  had  ever 
been  received  by  the  people  with  more  heartfelt  sa- 
tisfaction. Yes,  sir;  the  declaration  itself  was  not 
so  universally  cheered;  for,  in  those  by-gone  days, 
there  were  many  discordant  voices  heard  amid  the 
general  rejoicing.  But  now  there  is  but  one  voice, 
from  Georgia  to  Maine,  with  one  solitary  and  sad  ex- 
ception. Who  can  /ail  to  bless  God,  that  the  peo- 
ple are  thus  true  to  the  principles  of  their  fathers, 
and  are  thus  ready  to  protect  and  maintain  the  work 
Qf  their  fathers?  IT  nullification  receive  not  its  con- 
demnation in  our  days,  I  know,  said  Mr.  F.  it  will  re- 
ceive the  execration  of  all  posterity. 

Why  was  it  that,  in  our  constitution,  the  state  ju- 
diciary was  required  to  regard  the  authority  of  the 
laws  of  congress  as  supreme?  Why  was  it  that  in 
the  25th  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  an  appeal  from 
the  state  to  the  federal  courts  is  granted?  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  if  the  decision  of  a  stale  court 
should  be  adverse  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  that  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
federal  courts.  The  fathers  of  the  constitution  knew 
no  other  way  to  support  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of 
congress  than  this.  They  provided  that  all  questions 
arising  under  the  constitution,  should  be  referred  to 
and  decided  by  the  judicial  department  of  the  go- 
vernment. They,  with  that  temperate  wisdom 
which  characterizes  all  their  acts,  suffer  the  disputed 
questions  to  go  from  court  to  court.  They  try  the 
judicial  conscience  of  every  court,  and  if  the  state 
tribunal  decides  unconstitutionally ,  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  has  power  to  review  their  deci- 
sion. No  argument  which  he  could  urge,  would  add 
to  the  weight  which  these  wise  provisions  deserve 
in  settling  this  question.  They  prove  the  high  re- 
gard which  our  fathers  had  for  this  principle  of  the 
constitution,  and  their  extreme  anxiety  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  it. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
look  at  the  circumstances  attending  the  passage  of  the 
judiciary  bill.  In  what  we  sometimes  call  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  congress— in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives—it met  with  such  unanimous  support,  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  not  called  for  when  the  question 
was  taken.  In  the  senate,  where  th«  bill  originated, 
fourteen  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  six  in  the  nega- 
tive. Three  of  the  negatives  were  from  the  south,  and 
three  from  the  north.  Two  of  the  southern  nega- 
tives were  from  the  senators  from  the  state  of  Vir- 


ginia.    But  he  was  pursuaded  that  the  opposition  of 
Virginia  to  the  bill    did  not  arise  from  any  objection 
to  this  mode  of  preserving  the  constitution  and  laws, 
Virginia  opposed   all  the  provisions  of  the  judiciary 
system,   as    we   organized  it,  from  objections  which 
site  had  to  the  form,  or  perhaps  other  clauses  of  the 
bill,  not  to  the  object  of  the  25th  section.     That  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia  did  not  oppose  the  princi- 
ple that  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  is 
the  arbiter  in  the  last  resort,  he  would  show,  from  a 
precious  piece  of  history,  which  he  took  great  satis- 
faction in   bringing    before  the  senate.     To  go  back 
to  the  transactions  of  former  times,  to  contemplate 
those  acts  of  our  predecessors,  which  have  illustrat- 
ed their  own  and  our  fame,  was  always  pleasing  and 
profitable;  and  it  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  he 
could  bring  up,   on  this  occasion,  the  voice  of  good 
old  Virginia  in  favor  of  the  constitution;  and  he  hoped 
it  would  put  down  forever  those  speculations  which 
would  ruin  the  constitution,  and  defeat  the  hopes  of 
the  world.     The   opinion   of  Virginia,  to  which  he 
should  refer,  was  given  at  an  interesting  time.     The 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  proudest  states  of 
the  union — he  meant  no  invidious  distinction — she 
was  one  of  the  largest,  wealthiest,  and  most  powerful 
of  the  states — the  state  of  Pennsylvania   had  deter- 
mined, in  the  Olmstead  case,   to  resist  the  decision 
of  the  United    States   court,  and  to  resist  them  unto 
blood.     The  legislature  went  so  far  as  to  pass    laws 
to  call  out  the  militia  to  resist  the  federal   process. 
The  judiciary  went  on  in  its  quiet,  steady  way.     No- 
tice was  given  to  the  marshal  and  to   the  president, 
that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  would  resist  the  pro- 
cess—  but  there    was  no  flinching  in  that  day.     The 
marshal  was  ordered  to  execute  the  law  and  the  de- 
cree of  the  court.     An  order  was  given  to  imprison 
the   defendants.     Even    gallantry    was    overlooked, 
(for  ladies    were   the   defendants),   and,    in   a  case 
where  the  life  of  the  constitution  was  at  hazard,  they 
would   not  pause   even  for  them,  and  the  issue  was 
about  to  bo  tried    by   arms.     Pennsylvania,   at   this 
point,   was  patriotic    and   prudent  enough  to  retire, 
and  give  up   the   contest.     Notice  was  given  to  the 
marshal  to    make  up  the  debt   and   costs,    and   the 
amount   was  forthwith    paid.     Pennsylvania    would 
not,    at   the  last    pinch   encounter  the  constitution. 
Many  fiery  spirits  appeared  then,  as  now,  and  offer- 
ed to  devote  themselves   to  the  cause,  and  to  die  in 
the  last  ditch.     The  same  language,  was  used    then, 
as  we  hear  from  South  Carolina  now.     But  Pennsyl- 
vania had  too  much  patriotism  to  push  her  opposition 
to  the  extremity  of  war.     She  gave  up  the  point,  and 
proposed    an    amendment    to    the   constitution,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  to  settle   all  disputes 
between  the  government  and  the  states.     She   took 
the  advice  of  Virginia,  and  the  recorded  response  of 
Virginia  is  as  follows: 

"Preamble  and  resolutions  on  the  proposition  of 
Pennsly  vauia  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"■The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  com- 
munication of  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  cover- 
ing certain  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  that  state, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  appointment  of  an  impartial 
tribunal  to  decide  disputes  beiiceen  the  state  and  Jederai 
judiciary,  have  had  the  same  under  their  considera- 
tion and  are  of  opinion  that  a  tribunal  is  already  pro- 
vided by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
wit:  the  supreme  court,  more  eminently  qualified  from 
their  habits  and  duties,  from  the  mode  of  their  selec- 
tion, and  from  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  to  decide 
the  disputes  aforesaid  in  an  enlightened  and  impartial 
manner,  than  any  other  tribunal  which  could  be 
erected. 

"The  members  of  the  supreme  court  are  selectee] 
from  those  in  the  United  States,  who  are  most  cele- 
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brated  for  virtue  and  legal  learning;  not  at  the  will 
of  a  single  individual,  but  by  the  concurrent  wishes 
of  the  president  and  senate  of  the  United  States — 
they  will  therefore  have  no  local  prejudices  and  par- 
tialities 

"The  duties  they  have  to  perform,  lead  them  ne- 
cessarily to  the  most  enlarged  and  accurate  acquaint- 
ance-with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  and  several 
state  courts  together,  and  with  the  admirable  symme- 
try of  our  government. 

"The  tenure  of  their  offices  enables  them  to  pro- 
nounce the  sound  and  correct  opinions  they  may 
have  formed,  without  fear,  favor  or  partiality. 

"The  amendment  to  the  constitution  proposed  by 
Pennsylvania  seems  to  be  founded  upon  the  idea  that 
the  federal  judiciary  will,  from  a  lust  of  power,  en- 
large their  jurisdiction  to  the  total  annihilation  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts,  that  they  will  ex 
■ercise  their  ivill  instead  of  the  law  and  the  constitu- 
tion. 

"This  argument,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  would 
operate  more  strongly  against  the  tribunal  proposed 
to  be  created  which  promises  so  little,  than  against 
the  supreme  court,  which,  for  the  reasons  given  be- 
fore, had  every  thing  connected  with  their  appoint- 
ment calculated  to  ensure  confidence.  What  secu- 
rity have  we,  were  the  proposed  amendments  adopt- 
ed, that  this  tribunal  would  not  substitute  their  will 
and  their  pleasure,  in  the  place  of  the  law!  The  ju- 
diciary are  the  weakest  of  the  three  departments  of 
government,  and  least  dangerous  to  the  political 
rights  of  the  constitution.  They  hold  neither  the 
purse  nor  the  sword,  and  even  to  enforce  their  own 
judgment  and  decrees,  must  ultimately  depend  upon 
the  executive  arm.  Should  the  federal  judiciary, 
however,  unmindful  of  their  weakness,  unmindful  of 
the  duty  which  they  owe  to  themselves  and  their 
country,  become  corrupt,  and  transcend  the  limits  of 
their  jurisdiction,  would  the  proposed  amendment 
oppose  even  a  probable  barrier  in  such  an  improba- 
ble state  of  things? 

'"The  creation  of  a  tribunal,  such  as  is  proposed  by 
Pennsylvania,  so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  form  an 
idea  of  it,  from  a  desciption  given  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  committee,  tend  rather  to  invite  than  pre- 
vent a  collision  between  the  federal  and  state  courts. 
It  might  also  become,  in  process  of  time,  a  serious 
and  dangerous  embarrassment  to  the  operations  of 
the  general  government. 

"Resolved,  therefore,  That  the  legislature  of  this 
state  do  disapprove  of  the  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  proposed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania. 

"Resolved,  also,  That  his  excellency  the  governor 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  requested,  to  transmit  forthwith 
a  copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolution  to 
each  of  the  senators  and  representatives  of  this  state 
in  congress,  and  to  the  executives  of  the  several 
states  in  the  union,  with  a  request  that  the  same  may 
be  laid  before  the  legislature  thereof. 

"January  23,  1810.  Agreed  to  unanimously  by 
the  house  of  delegates. 

"January  26,  1810.  Agreed  to  by  the  senate 
unanimously. 

This  doctrine  is  as  sound  as  pure  gold,  seven  times 
tried.  Here  is  the  very  issue  which  South  Carolina 
seeks  to  try.  Pennsylvania  called  out  her  militia  to 
uphold  her  sovereignty,  and,  in  a  well  advised  hour, 
retraced  her  appeal  to  force,  and  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
her  object.  But  Virginia  respected  the  wisdom  of 
our  fathers,  and  declared  that  the  constitution  which 
they  had  provided  could  not  be  bettered  by  amend- 
ments. She  refused  to  sanction  an  amendment  which 
,\vo.uld  dispense  with  the  judiciary  of  the  U.  States. 


Now,  Mr.  President,  in  this  view  of  the  subject, 
what  a  most  admirable  system  of  government  is  ours! 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  tyrants  and  the 
friends  of  power  all  over  the  world,  look  at  it  with 
envy.  We  cannot  but  perceive  that,  by  the  general 
and  state  governments,  each  acting  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres,  the  principles  of  liberty  must  ever  be 
preserved.  New  York  cannot  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  Pennsylvania,  nor  Pennsylvania  upon  the 
rights  of  Virginia.  The  states  cannot  come  into 
conflict  with  each  other,  nor  can  the  general  govern- 
ment interfere  with  the  rights  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
several  states.  But  as  we  have  great  interests  in 
common,  the  wisdom  of  our  predecessors  provided 
a  sovereignty,  above  that  of  the  several  states,  to  at- 
tend to  the  common  interests.  This  constitution 
was  watched  over  with  sleepless  vigilance,  as  he 
hoped  it  always  would  be,  and  effectually  guarded 
against  all  encroachments.  What  can  the  general 
government  do  to  prostrate  the  liberties  of  the  states, 
when  twenty-four  of  those  states  support  it  and  con- 
tinue its  existence  and  power?  Since  he  had  had  the 
honor  of  a  seat  here,  he  had  often  been  sorry  to  hear 
the  general  government  gravely  spoken  of  as  an  alien 
excrescence.  Our  own  work,  the  dearly  cherished 
constitution,  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers,  had 
been  scouted  at  as  an  odious  foreign  importation, 
and  the  supreme  court,  which  keeps  in  check  the 
different  powers  of  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments, had  been  spoken  of  as  a  thing  down  below 
which  the  sovereign  states  ought  not  to  submit  to. 
He  rejoiced  that  this  subject  was  now  fully  before 
the  people.  He  believed  that  the  crisis  had  been 
brought  to  them,  in  the  benignity  of  Providence, 
that  they  might  rally  around  the  constitution,  and 
that  tribunal  which  preserves  all  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  in  purity.  How,  Mr.  President, 
could  we  take  a  single  step  in  the  improvement  of 
our  condition,  without  this  general  government? 
Have  we  not  intrusted  to  it  all  the  concerns  of  com- 
merce, the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  vast  con- 
cerns of  the  public  lands,  our  Indian  relations,  &c? 
How  can  we  preserve  our  great  common  interests, 
if  the  state  sovereignties  can  annul  our  acts  at  plea- 
surer  Suppose  a  case  of  war  waged  by  us,  in  de- 
fence of  our  national  rights,  against  a  foreign  nation. 
If  three  or  four  ill-advised  states  can  throw  them- 
selves on  their  sovereignty,  refuse  to  take  part  in  the 
war,  and  nullify  the  acts  declaring  it,  our  country, 
instead  of  being  a  name  and  a  praise  among  nations, 
would  become  a  reproach,  and  subject  to  the  con- 
tempt of  the  whole  civilized  world.  He  would  much 
rather  go  back  to  the  old  confederation,  in  which 
each  state  was  bound,  in  honor,  to  pay  its  quota  to- 
wards the  public  exigencies.  Nothing  can  give  us 
security  for  a  single  hour  against  state  nullification. 
He  had  said,  that  the  supreme  court  was  intended 
by  the  constitution  to  be  the  great  arbiter  in  regard 
to  questions  within  and  without  the  powers  confer- 
red upon  it.  In  answer  to  this,  it  was  said,  suppose 
the  supreme  court  transcends  its  powers.  He  would 
reply,  in  the  language  of  Virginia,  that  we  had  adopt- 
ed the  best  system  which  we  could  devise.  If  it  fail- 
ed in  practice  the  failure  would  be  owing  to  the  im- 
perfection of  all  human  institutions.  No  prudent  man 
will  push  such  a  supposition  to  its  extremity,  and 
upon  the  faith  of  itgive  up  our  constitution.  Should  it 
fail  ol'its  object,  we  shall  have  but  to  mourn  over  the 
frailty  and  insecurity  of  this  as  well  as  of  all  terres- 
trial things.  What  experience,  has  justified  the  sup- 
position that  the  authority  given  to  the  supreme  court 
will  be  abused?  For  fifty  years,  we  have  prospered 
with  it,  and  the  venerable  and  illustrious  man  who  has 
given  to  it  such  renown,  still  lives  to  devote  to  it  his 
benificent  energies.  The  judiciary  holds  neither  the 
purse  nor  the  sword,  and  depends  wholly  upon  its 
moral  power,  and  the  aid  of  the  other  departments 
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of  the  government.  It  is  the  great  peace  arbiter. 
Let  us  then  cherish  and  support  it.  Let  us  select  the 
best  men  to  fill  its  seats,  ami  *ve  shall  have  no  <;a.use 
to  distrust  it.  But  what  is  done  in  the  states?  He 
put  it  to  South  Carolina  to  answer.  She  has  a  con- 
stitution and  a  judiciary.  When  her  legislature  en- 
acts an  unconstitutional  law,  what  is  done  by  her  ci- 
tizens? Do  some  of  them  call  a  town  meeting  and 
nullify  it?  No,  sir,  they  put  in  the  plea  before  the 
state  court,  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  and  the 
court  decides  the  question,  and  thus  arrests  legisla- 
tive encroachment.  The  supposition  of  the  senator 
from  Kentucky  was  the  merest  imagination  that 
ever  afflicted  the  human  intellect.  That  senator's 
imagination  carried  him  to  the  extremity  of  fear. 
What  fear?  That  congress  would  break  the  consti- 
tution by  putting  in  operation  a  wicked  law.  The 
bill  of  abominations  would  come  to  the  senate,  and 
they  would  join  the  other  house  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  states.  It 
would  next  go  to  the  supreme  court— and  who  were 
they?  They  were  made,  he  says,  by  the  senate,  and 
were  impeachable  only  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives; and  therefore  they  were  all  of  a  piece,  and 
might  conspire  together  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  states.  This 
general  conspiracy  draws  into  its  vortex  all  the  re- 
served rights  of  the  people.  Thus  far  his  fears 
alarmed  him.  Was  it  wise,  in  a  grave  senate,  to 
yield  to  such  violent  speculations,  and  draw  its  rules 
of  political  conduct  from  these  far  brought  cases  of 
exigency.  Sir,  such  imaginations,  if  indulged  in 
their  sway,  would  persuade  a  man  to  retire  from  the 
concerns  of  life,  shut  himself  in  seclusion  from  all 
associations  with  his  kind,  lest  the  first  man  he  may 
happen  to  meet  should  contrive  a  plot  against  his 
life.  Because  the  judiciary  may  turn  traitors  to  the 
government  and  the  constitution,  and  the  legislative 
departments  may  support  them  in  their  treason,  shall 
we  have  no  government?  Shall  we  therefore  un- 
loose all  the  bonds  of  government,  and  return  to  a 
state  of  anarchy?  Because  fathers  may  turn  tyrants, 
and  mothers  prove  monsters,  shall  we  abolish  those 
dear  relations,  and  extinguish  the  sacred  charities 
which  they  enkindle  and  cherish?  Shall  we  draw 
rules  of  civil  and  social  conduct  from  such  supposi- 
tions? After  all,  we  must  confide,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  in  our  fellow  men;  more  or  less  we  must 
trust  to  others  every  moment  of  our  lives.  Shall  we 
sit  down  in  inglorious  ease,  because  our  confidence 
may  be  abused?  Rather  should  we  use  the  best 
means  which  our  Maker  has  given  us  to  plant  such 
safeguards  as  we  can  around  our  constitution;  and  if 
we  are  not  traitors  to  ourselves,  if  we  dig  not  our  own 
graves,  we  shall  be  free  and  prosperous. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  judiciary  is  not  competent, 
from  its  organization,  to  settle  political  controver- 
sies. What  is  meant  by  political  powers?  Every 
power  is  political  to  some  extent.  Did  chief  justice 
Marshall  mean  to  say,  in  the  speech  cited  by  the  se- 
nator from  Kentucky,  that  the  judiciary  could  not 
decide  a  question  arising  out  of  the  tariff  laws? 
Never.  His  head  was  too  sound  for  that.  Besides, 
a  political  speech  is  not  the  best  occasion  for  adjust- 
ing difficult  and  delicate  questions  of  law.  He  mar- 
velled not  a  little  when  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
introduced  it  as  authority.  When  he  came  to  look 
at  it,  he  found  that  it  was  a  speech  made  in  congress, 
in  high  party  times,  upon  a  case  which  involved 
great  political  and  party  excitement  at  that  day — 
the  case  of  a  British  subject  who  had  committed 
murder  on  board  of  a  British  frigate  and  who  was 
demanded  of  our  government.  But  he  rejoiced  to 
find  that  the  illustrious  individual  who  made  the 
speech  referr.ed  to  was  perfectly  at  home  in  discuss- 
ing the  subject,  and  that  the  views  which  he  took  of 
it  displayed  the  soundness  of  his  head  and  the  purity 


of  his  heart.  uTo  come  within  the  description,  (of 
ihe  powers  conferred  upon  the  judiciary),  a  question 
must,"  he  says,  '.'assume  a  legal  form,  for  forensic 
litigation  and  judicial  decision.  There  must  be  par- 
ties to  come  into  court,,  who  can  be  reached  by  its 
process  and  bound  by  its  power,  whose  rights  admit 
of  ultimate  decision  by  a  tribunal  to  which  they  are 
bound  to.  submit."  The  case  must  have  a  legal  form, 
and  parties,  and  must  be  submitted  to  the  court — 
these  are  all  the  forms  which  are  necessary  to  place 
it  within  the  powers  of  the  judiciary.  When  some- 
thing is  to  be  adjudicated,  something  to  be  given  and 
taken  away,  and  parties  on  the  record  thaSeiay  be 
reach€*l  by  adjudication  and  civil  process,  then  the 
judicial  power  may  be  exercised,  though  the  case 
result  from  a  treaty.  In  the  dispute  concerning  the 
north  western  boundary,  referred  to  by  the  senator 
from  Kentucky,  there  were  no  parties  but  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  But  the  case  made 
by  South  Carolina  has  all  the  attributes  which  the 
doctrine  laid  down  in  the  speech  referred  to,  re- 
quire. 

The  tarifflaw  is  individual  in  its  effects,  and  makes 
parties  by  which  the  case  can  be  submitted  to  the 
court.  A  merchant  belonging  to  New  York  sojourns 
in  Charleston  for  commercial  purposes.  He  imports 
goods  from  Great  Britain.  He  is  required  to  pay 
the  duties  on  them.  This  makes  a  plain  case  of  law, 
involving  a  personal  claim.  The  merchant  tells  the 
collector  that  he  cannot  pay  these  duties.  Why? 
Here  is  the  law  of  the  United  States,  says  the  collec- 
tor, and  I  am  bound  to  enforce  it.  That  law  has 
been  nullified,  replies  the  merchant,  and  here  is  the 
ordinance  of  nullification,  passed  by  some  citizens  ol 
this  state,  who  assembled  the  other  day  for  that  pur- 
pose. What  will  be  the  rejoinder  of  the  officer?  He 
will  say,  sir,  I  act  under  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  you  must  pay  the  duty.  My  guide  and 
your  duty,  as  I  think,  are  to  be  read  in  the  law  ol 
our  common  country,  and  if  you  choose  the  hazard 
of  rebellion,  you  must  abide  its  results.  The  mer- 
chant insists,  and  pleads  in  bar  of  the  law,  the  laws 
of  South  Carolina.  Is  there  any  political  question 
here  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  couri 
does  not  extend?     Where  is  the  usurpation   in 


this 


case?  On  the  part  of  the  United  States  law,  or  this 
ordinance? 

I  have  done,  continued  Mr.  Frelinghnysen,  with 
this  part  of  the  case.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping 
all  power  in  check,  the  judiciary  was  established 
The  framers  of  the  constitution  hoped  to  obtain 
through  it,  a  peacefal  mode  for  the  adjustment  of  al 
constitutional  questions.  In  a  country  of  a  wider  ex- 
tent than  all  Europe,  and  embracing  under  one  go- 
vernment many  distinct  communities,  they  hoped  tc 
secure  perpetual  peace  and  tranquillity  by  this  arbi- 
ter of  peace.  Compare  the  operation  of  this  peace 
ful  check  with  the  resort  to  which  Europe  is  accus 
tomed  for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power 
We  must  have  the  sword  or  the  court  as  our  arbiter 
Europe  has  tried  the  sword,  and  has  shed  rivers  o 
blood  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  the  balance  of  power. 

We  rely  upon  the  peaceful  energy  of  our  institu- 
tions. Europe  on  the  thunder  of  her  cannon,  anc 
the  clangor  of  her  arms.  Poor  Holland  is  about  tc 
pay  dearly  for  this  balance  cf  power.  For  two  hun 
dred  years  it  has  deluged  Europe  with  blood.  Hen 
we  have  it  in  a  peaceful  tribunal,  by  which  the  tran 
quillity  of  the  country,  and  the  safety  of  our  institu 
tions  may  be  preserved  for  years  to  come.  Jus 
and  certain  retribution  will  come  upon  those  whode 
stroy  this  peaceful  arbiter  and  set  up  the  sword  in  it 
stead.  Here  is  the  system,  sir,  as  I  understand  it,  a: 
I  honor  it,  abd  as  I  with  my  latest  breath,  will  main 
tain  it.  I  regard  this  system  as  by  far  the  greates 
political  blessing  ever  bestowed  by  Providence  upoi 
any   people.     To   it  I  trace  all  our  happiness   am 
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prosperity.  In  this  day,  of  our  highest  prosperity, 
when  our  fountains  are  all  full,  and  our  streams  run- 
ning over,  do  not  let  a  sister  state  rashly  overturn 
the  institutions  which  are  the  sources  of  our  happi- 
ness. How  painful  is  the  crisis  which  seeks  dis- 
union; and  which  would  split  us  up  into  disgraced 
and  hleeding  fragments.  This  nullification,  if  it  pre- 
vail, will  yet  meeta  tremendous  retribution,  in  the 
judgment  of  all  future  times 

Whether  the  constitution  was  the  production  of 
the  states  acting  in  their  sovereign  character  and  ca- 
pacity— or  of  the  popular  will  either  in  the  aggre- 
gate, or  expressed  in  separate  communities,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  quite  immaterial  importance,  in  the  present  as- 
pect of  the  matter.  For,  sir,  whoever  may  have 
framed  the  work,  or  however  they  were  formally 
delegated,  the  only  inquiry  of  practical  wisdom  still 
recurs,  what  has  been  done?  What  powers  have 
been  conferred,  and  upon  whom?  Sir,  it  avails 
nothing,  to  tell  us,  those  things  were  the  fruit  of  so- 
vereign states,  and  beware  how  you  approach  them. 
To  all  this,  I  reply,  here  is  your  bond — I  hold  you  to 
its  terms.  Your  seal  is  there— I  care  not  by  what 
title  you  ratified  it.  People,  states,  high  mightiness- 
es, or  what  else,  we  have  your  sacred  pledge,  and 
with  a  firmer,  better  grasp,  than  Shylock's,  we  point 
to  the  bond,  and  hold  you  to  the  faithful  fulfilment 
of  its  terms. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  very  clear,  sir,  that  a  re- 
ference to  the  character  of  the  parties,  will  not  il- 
lustrate the  nature  or  explain  the  extent  of  power, 
which  they  have  granted  to  the  departments  of  our 
federal  government.  It  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  not  of  speculation — and  we  must  the  rather  con- 
sider of  the  thing  done  than  of  those  who  did  it. 

But,  sir,  I  maintain  with  due  deference,  that  the 
constitution  is  a  delegation  of  power,  proceeding  di 
rectly  from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  acting 
in  their  primary  and  sovereign  conventions. 

They  have  ordained  that  the  gwernment  of  the 
union,  should  possess  and  exercise  all  the  attributes 
of  a  complete  and  perfect  system;  that  it  should  be 
endowed  with  legislative,  judicial  and  executive 
functions,  so  as  to  accomplish  the  great  national  pur- 
poses of  a  more  perfect  union,— domestic  tranquilli- 
ty and  general  welfare. 

It  is,  after  all,  continued  Mr.  F.  a  delegation  of 
power.  I  maintained,  that  the  people  intended  to 
act  in  the  business.  Although  learned  gentlemen 
were  pleased  to  call  this  a  political  convention  among 
sovereignties.  I  maintain,  that  as  we  gave  up  the 
old  confederation,  the  people  reverted  to  their  pri- 
mitive powers.  They  knew  what  they  were  about, 
when,  acting  on  their  sovereignty,  they  clothed  this 
government  with  power.  There  was  one  class  of 
their  interests  which  it  was  necessary  to  cherish 
and  defend  at  home,  and  this  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  their  state  executive  and  legislature.  There 
was  another  class  which  was  mingled  with  the 
greater  interests  of  the  whole  community;  these  they 
entrusted  to  the  general  government,  which  was  ful- 
ly invested  by  the  convention  with  executive,  judi- 
cial, and  legislative  powers.  Both  were  clothed 
with  sufficient  power  to  protect  and  preserve  the  ge- 
neral interests.  Where  was  the  want  of  harmony? 
The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  moved  in  her 
sphere:  the  federal  government  moves  in  its  sphere. 
If  either  attempt  to  traverse  in  the  track  of  the  other, 
the  federal  judiciary  is  to  check  and  bring  back  the 
one  that  encroaches.  The  system  13  as  orderly  and 
as  harmonious  as  our  planetary  system,  with  the  sun 
as  the  centre.  It  is  only  when  states,  in  their  exces- 
sive jealousy,  run  a  tilt  against  the  laws,  that  dis- 
order can  ensue.  It  is  only  when  urged  on  by  an 
aspiring  ambition  to  thrust  themselves  against  the  fe- 
deral government,  that  the  door  is  opened  for  colli 
sions.     Each  state  is  sovereign   and  independent  as 


to  the  regulation  of  her  own  concerns,  hut  let  her 
beware  how  she  interferes  between  the  federal  go- 
vernment and  its  obligations. 

Reference  had  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  to  the  opinions  of  judge  Marshall  as  a  po- 
litician. He  wished  that  gentleman  to  listen  now  to 
the  language  of  the  same  distinguished  individual, 
sitting  as  a  judge.  In  either  character  he  was  enti- 
tled to  be  listened  to  with  great  respect.  But  he 
wished  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  to  his  opinions  delivered  under  more 
solemn  circumstances,  in  his  judicial  administration, 
acting  under  an  obligation  to  prevent  the  encroach- 
ments of  these  sovereignties  upon  each  other.  In  a 
case  brought  before  the  supreme  court,  McCulloeh 
vs.  the  state  of  Maryland,  it  was  insisted  in  argument 
that  this  was  a  mere  federal  compact  between  the 
states  as  independent  sovereigns.  Such  was  the  ar- 
gument: in  effect,  that  this  was  not  a  government, 
but  was  to  be  regarded  as  only  a  compact,  with  cer- 
tain restricted  powers.  The  argument,  then,  was 
precisely  the  same  as  it  is  now.  There  was  a  simi- 
lar argument,  also,  as  eariy  as  1192,  in  2d  Dallas, 
when  there  arose  a  controversy  about  the  powers  of 
the  general  and  the  state  governments.  It  was  then 
held  that  this  was  a  compact  between  the  states,  and 
that  the  people  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  opi- 
nion given  by  judge  Marshall,  in  the  case  McCul- 
loeh vs.  the  state  of  Maryland,  was  so  powerful  in 
argument,  and  disposed  of  in  so  able  a  manner,  that 
he  must  be  permitted  to  read  the  following  extract: 
"In  discussing  this  question,  the  counsel  for  the 
slate  of  Maryland  have  decreed  it  of  some  import- 
ance, in  the  construction. of  the  constitution,  to  con- 
sider that  instrument  not  as  emanating  from  the  peo- 
ple, but  as  the  act  of  sovereign  and  independent 
states  The  powers  of  the  general  government,  it  has 
been  said,  are  delegated  by  the  states',  who  alone  are 
truly  sovereign,  and  must  be  exercised  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  states,  who  alone  possess  supreme  do- 
minion. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  sustain  this  proposition. 
The  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  was 
indeed  elected  by  the  state  legislatures.  But  the 
instrument,  when  it  came  from  their  hands,  was  a 
mere  proposal,  without  obligation  or  pretension 
to  it.  It  was  reported  to  the  existing  congress 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  request  that  it  might  'be 
submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  in 
each  state  by  the  people  thereof,  under  the  recom- 
mendation of  its  legislature,  for  their  ratification.' 
This  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted,  and  by  the 
convention,  by  congress,  and  by  the  state  legisla- 
tures, the  instrument  was  submitted  to  the  people. 
They  acted  upon  it  in  the  only  manner  in  which 
they  can  act  safely,  effectively  and  wisely,  on  such 
a  subject,  by  assembling  in  convention.  It  is  true, 
they  assembled  in  their  several  states — and  where 
else  should  they  have  assembled?  No  political 
dreamer  was  ever  wild  enough  to  think  of  breaking 
down  the  lines  which  separate  the  states,  and  of  com- 
pounding the  American  people  into  one  common 
mass.  Of  consequence,  when  they  act,  they  act  in 
their  states.  But  the  measures  they  adopt  do  not, 
on  that  account,  cease  to  be  the  measures  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  or  become  the  measures  of  the  state 
governments. 

"From  these  conventions  the  constitution  derives 
its  whole  authority.  The  government  proceeds  di- 
rectly from  the  people;  is  'ordained  and  established' 
in  the  name  of  the  people;  and  is  declared  to  be  or- 
dained 'in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity.' The  assent  of  the  states,  in  their  sovereign 
capacity,  is  implied  in  calling  a  convention,  and  thus 
submitting  that  instrument  to  the  people.    But  the 
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people  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  it; 
and  their  act  was  final.  It  required  not  the  affirm- 
ance, and  could  not  be  negatived,  by  the  state  go- 
vernments. The  constitution,  when  thus  adopted, 
was  of  complete  obligation,  and  bound  the  state  so- 
vereignties 

"It  has  been  said,  that  the  people  had  already  sur- 
rendered all  their  powers  to  the  state  sovereignties, 
and  had  nothing  more  to  give.  But  surely  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  may  resume  and  modify  the  pow- 
ers granted  to  the  government,  does  not  remain  to  be 
settled  in  this  country.  Much  more  might  the  legi- 
timacy of  the  general  government  be  doubted,  had  il 
been  created  by  the  states.  The  powers  delegated 
to  the  state  sovereignties  were  to  be  exercised  by 
themselves,  not  by  a  distinct  and  independent  sove- 
reignty created  by  themselves.  To  the  formation  of 
a  league,  such  as  was  the  confederation,  the  state 
sovereignties  were  certainly  competent.  But,  when 
•in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,'  it  was  deem- 
ed necessary  to  change  this  alliance  into  an  effective 
government,  possessing  great  and  sovereign  powers, 
and  acting  directly  on  .the  people,  the  necessity  of 
referring  it  to  the  people,  and  of  deriving  it3  powers 
directly  from  them,  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all. 

"The  government  of  the  union,  then,  (whatever 
may  be  the  influence  of  this  fact  on  this  case),  is  em- 
phatically and  truly  a  government  of  the  people.  In 
form  and  in  substance  it  emanates  from  them.  Its 
powers  are  granted  by  them,  and  are  to  be  exercised 
directly  on  them,  and  for  their  benefit. 

"This  government  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
one  of  enumerated  powers.  The  principle  that  it 
can  exercise  only  the  powers  granted  to  it,  would 
seem  too  apparent  to  have  required  to  be  enforced 
by  all  those  arguments  which,  its  enlightened  friends, 
while  it  was  depending  before  the  people,  found  it 
necessary  to  urge.  That  principle  is  now  universal 
ly  admitted.  But  the  question  respecting  the  extent 
of  the  powers  actually  granted,  is  perpetually  aris- 
ing, and  will  probably  continue  to  arise  as  long  as 
our  system  shall  exist. 

"In  discussing  these  questions,  the  conflicting  pow- 
ers of  the  general  and  state  governments  must  be 
brought  into  view,  and  the  supremacy  of  their  re- 
spective laws,  when  they  are  in  opposition,  must  be 
settled. 

"If  any  one  proposition  could  command  the  uni- 
versal assent  of  mankind,  we  might  expect  iUwould 
be  this — that  the  government  of  the  union,  though 
limited  in  its  powers,  is  supreme  within  its  sphere  of 
action  This  would  seem  to  result  necessarily  from 
its  nature.  It  is  the  government  of  all,  its  powers 
are  delegated  by  all;  it  represents  all,  and  acts  for 
all.  Though  any  one  state  may  be  willing  to  control 
its  operations,  no  state  is  willing  to  allow  others  to 
control  them.  The  nation  on  those  subjects  on  which 
it  can  act,  must  necessarily  bind  its  component  parts. 
But  this  question  is  not  left  to  mere  reason:  the  peo- 
ple have,  in  express  terms,  decided  it  by  saying, 
'this  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,'  'shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,'  and  by  requiring 
that  the  members  of  the  state  legislatures,  and  the 
officers  of  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  of 
the  states,  shall  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  it. 

"The  government  of  the  United  States,  then, 
though  limited  in  its  powers,  is  supreme;  and  its 
laws,  when  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution, 
form  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  'any  thing  in  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.' 

"It  is  the  government  of  all;  its  powers  are  dele- 
gated by  all;  it  represents  all,  and  acts  for  all."  If 
these  premises  are  correct,  the  conclusion  cannot  be 
resisted  without  a  violation  of  common  sense.  How 
is  the  general  government  to  take  care  of  the  inter- 


ests of  all?  How  is  the  government  to  take  care 
of  the  interests  -of  thirteen  millions  of  people,  unless 
its  administration  can  be  felt  over  that  extent  ol 
population?  Who  can  dissent  from  the  proposition, 
that  within  its  enumerated  powers,  the  federal  go- 
vernment was  supreme?  One  can  hardly  turn  to  a 
page  of  the  constitution  without  seeing  that  this  was 
a  feature  of  the  last  importance,  as  he  thought;  and  il 
was  to  be  deplored  that,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  il 
should  be  declared  on  this  floor  that  we  are  no  go- 
vernment. He  had  always  supposed  that  the  name 
of  an  American  citizen  was  a  passport  over  the 
world.  That  a  man  needed  no  other  title  to  ensure 
him  respect.  Yet  he  had  now  to  learn  that  this  was 
all  a  mistake,  and  this  government  was  merely  an 
ignis  fatuus  existing  only  by  the  light  which  it  bor- 
rowed from  the  slate  governments. 

The  constitution  declares  that  "the  citizens  ol 
each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  in  the  several  states  "  A  citizen 
of  N.  Jersey  is  thus  a  citizen  of  all  the  United  States, 
and  wherever  he  may  sojourn  or  abide  throughout 
the  whole  confederacy,  he  has  the  privilege  of  the 
citizen  of  the  state  and  of  the  United  States.  How 
can  the  interests  of  the  states  and  of  the  United 
States  be  more  commingled  than  by  this  clause  in 
the  constitution? 

The  constitution  ordains  that  congress  may  pass 
uniform  laws  of  naturalization,  and  it  has  legislated 
accordingly.  The  foreigner  who  comes  hither,  is 
naturalized  under  these  laws,  and  is  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Yel 
this  is  to  be  regarded  as  no  government,  and  liable 
to  be  put  down  whenever  the  states  shall  choose  to 
recal  their  delegated  powers.  If  congress  were  tc 
attempt  to  vote  up  such  an  abstraction,  the  people 
would  vote  it  down  just  as  fast  as  it  was  sent  out  tc 
them. 

Having  arranged  these  premises  he  would  come 
now  to  consider  the  bill  itself.  This  bill  had  beer 
severely  attacked,  by  calling  it  hard  names.  T-h« 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  not  contented  with 
calling  it  a  bill  worse  than  an  abomination,  a  bill  tc 
repeal  the  constitution,  to  erect  a  military  despotism 
to  create  a  dictator,  had  yesterday  called  it  a  Bostor 
port  bill,  a  riot  act,  a  prison  ship  bill,  fyc.  Everj 
appellation  which  could  be  devised  to  make  the  bil. 
odious  had  been  heaped  upon  it.  He  would  adopl 
no  such  mode  of  warfare.  He  would  use  no  such 
weapons,  and  permit  me  to  say,  sir,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  require  arguments  of  sound- 
er stuff  than  hard  words  to  work  convictions  in  their 
minds.  They  have  too  far  advanced,  and  if  gen- 
tlemen do  not  quieken  their  speed,  their  constitu- 
ents will  soon  go  ahead  of  their  representatives  in  the 
science  of  politics,  and  leave  them  far  behind  in  the 
wilderness.  Such  an  array  of  names  would  not 
carry  a  question  even  in  a  town  meeting.  It  would 
not  excite  an  emotion  even  in  an  assemblage  of  500 
citizens,  out  of  the  thirteen  millions  which  compose 
our  population.  So  much  for  the  nomenclature.  It 
had  been  said  that  to  pass  this  bill  would  be  confer- 
ring extraordinary  powers  on  the  executive.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  had  already  informed 
the  senate  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  clause 
in  the  first  section,  it  was  quite  familar  to  our  legis- 
lation. 

The  senate  would  remember  the  intercourse  bill 
of  1802,  regulating  our  trade  with  the  Indians.  That 
bill  contained  a  clause  to  this  effect,  "and  it  shall 
moreover  be  lawful  for  the  president  of  the  United 
Slates  to  take  such  measures,  and  employ  such  mili- 
tary force  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  remove  from 
the  lands  of  the  Indian  tribes  any  persons  who  have 
made  or  may  make  settlement  thereon."  "Employ 
such  military  force,"  &c  Here  congress  delegated 
the  power   to  employ  the  force,   and  left  it  to  the 
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discretion  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  fix  the  amount 
of  foree  necessary,  and  to  employ  that  force  in  such 
manner  as  lie  should  deem  best  to  drive  off  intruders 
from  Indian  lands.  Here  was  a  plain  duty  to  be 
performed.  A  treaty  had  been  made  with  the  In- 
dians, and  to  fulfil  this  treaty  the  law  was  passed- 
This  law  stands  unrepealed  in  the  statute  book,  and 
has  been  frequently  enforced  without  causing  any 
excitement.  Whenever  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
force,  the  congress  had  entrusted  with  the  president 
the  discretion  to  determine  what  force  was  neces- 
sary to  give  suflicient  strength  to  the  executive  arm 
to  effect  the  object.  This  was  not  an  unadvised 
discretion.  In  these  emergencies,  it  was  impossible 
for  congress  to  know  the  strength  of  the  intruding 
families,  and  consequently  to  apportion  the  adequate 
force.  General  Washington,  on  one  occasion,  sent 
a  message  to  congress,  stating  that  500  families  had 
intruded,  and  asking  congress  if  he  should  use  mili- 
tary power  to  expel  them? — They  unanimously  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  and  referred  the  message 
back  to  him.  The  executive  must  use  power.  The 
congress  of  that  day  was  not  disturbed  by  fears  on 
the  subject,  and  why  should  we?  Why  should  we, 
when  our  iaws  are  counteracted,  and  when  we  are 
told  that  our  efforts  to  collect  the  revenue  in  South 
Carolina  shall  be  resisted,  and  put  down  by  the  in- 
terposition of  her  civil  and  military  power?  What 
was  to  be  done  when  authorities,  are  thus  defied? 
Were  we  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing?  Surely,  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side  would  not  advise  this  course. 
The  president  has  told  us  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
execute  the  laws  without  further  aid  from  congress. 

The  measures  proposed  by  the  bill  are  revenue 
measures.  Looking  at  them  in  this  view,  he  refer- 
red the  senate  to  the  act  to  provide  for  the  better 
security  of  the  duties  imposed  on  foreign  good*,  by 
which  the  president  was  authorised  to  cause  to  be 
built  and  equipped,  twelve  revenue  cutters,  &c. 
Here  twelve  revenue  cutters  were  authorised  to  be 
armed  anJ  equipped,  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
president  to  be  used  for  collecting  the  revenue.  But 
there  was  another  provision  in  this  bill  which  was 
of  great  importance.  In  case  any. vessel  should  not 
bring  to  on  being  summoned ,  after  hoisting  the  pen- 
nant, and  firing  a  gun,  it  was  made  lawful  for  the 
cutter  to  fire  into  such  vessel.  Here  then  was  a 
tremendous  power  given  to  the  president,  to  arm 
and  equip  twelve  cutters,  and  to  authorise  the  offi- 
cer commanding  a  cutter,  if  a  merchant  vessel  re- 
fused to  come  to  when  hailed  with  all  the  accustom- 
ed formalities,  to  discharge  his  whole  artillery  into 
the  bosom  of  the  vessel.  What  was  this?  It  was 
making  war  on  our  citizens  quite  as  efiiciently  as 
can  be  done  under  any  of  the  clauses  in  this  bill. — 
Merchant  vessels  are  not  armed,  therefore  the  num- 
ber of  cutters  was  limited.  In  the  bill  concerning 
the  Indian  lands  there  could  be  no  limitation  of  pow- 
er, because  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  force 
against  which  it  would  have  to  be  employed.  There 
was  also  other  laws  to  which  he  might  refer  the  se- 
nate; the  law  of  1795,  authorising  the  president  to 
call  out  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws,  to  suppress 
insurrection,  &c  of  1807,  similar  in  its  character,  au- 
thorising the  calling  out  tho  militia,  and  such  part  of 
the  naval  and  military  force  as  might  be  necessary, 
in  case  of  insurrections  or  obstructions  of  the  laws. 

He  would  ask,  then,  if  those  were  not  groundless 
fears  which  restrain  gentlemen  from  again  confiding 
such  powers  to  the  president,  who  is  made  by  the 
constitution  commander-in-chief,  and  is  required  by 
another  clause  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed.  Who  was  to  be  trusted,  if  he  could  not? 
Who  was  to  Be  trusted,  if  not  the  president,  who 
would  execute  the  power  under  his  responsibility  to 
congress.  Gentlemen  could  net  terrify  him  with 
the   cry  of  despotism.     Why,  if  it  were  now  to   be 


put  to  decide  whether  he  would  have  a  despotism 
controlled  by  law,  or  a  despotism  without  law,  or  in 
defiance  of  law,  he  should  prefer  the  former.  He 
would  prefer  the  despotism  of  law  to  the  despotism 
of  nullification.  He  would  discard  the  despotism  of 
a  fraction,  of  a  small  portion  of  this  federal  com- 
munity, and  would  run  in  the  broad  path  marked 
out  by  the  constitution,  where,  if  he  met  danger,  he 
should  be  supported  by  his  conscience,  and  by  the 
virtue  of  the  country.  The  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky had  said,  take  care  how  you  make  war  on 
South  Carolina.  Who  makes  war  on  South  Caroli- 
na? Who  meditates  war?  If  there  is  to  be  a  war, 
she  will  make  it  herself.  It  will  be  her  own  hand 
which  will  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  her  prosperity. 
What  have  we  done?  We  have  passed  a  law  ope- 
rating on  her,  os  well  as  on  all  the  other  states. 
What  else  have  we  done?  The  coat  he  wore  was 
one  on  which  he  paid  a  duty  to  the  treasury.  And 
she  would  make  war  rather  than  submit  to  pay  this 
tax  common  with  the  rest  of  the  union.  He  sub- 
mitted that  all  the  features  of  the  bill  were  defen- 
sive in  their  character,  and  not  warlike  in  any  one 
of  their  aspects.  Instead  of  making  war  by  brute 
force,  the  bill  was  only  intended  to  come  in  to  the  aid 
of  law,  to  enforce  its  provisions;  and  to  make  them  re- 
spected and  obeyed.  He  would  proceed  to  prove  this. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  provides  for  the  remo- 
val of  the  custom  house.  He  hoped  that  gentlemen 
would  be  just  to  the  motives  of  the  executive.  There 
had  been  many  fulminations  against  the  president 
for  this  clause.  In  hi9  message  he  recommends  the 
removal  of  the  custom  house  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent collisions.     What  says  the  message: — 

"There  would  certainly  be  fewer  difficulties,  and 
less  opportunity  of  a  direct  collision  between  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  states,  and 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  would  be  effectually 
secured — if,  indeed,  it  can  be  done  in  any  other 
way — by  placing  the  custom  house  beyond  the  im- 
mediate power  of  the  county." 

The  motives  of*  the  president,  therefore,  were  pa- 
cific. It  was  to  prevent  collisions  that  he  advised 
,oval  of  the  custom  house.  If,  in  an  unhap- 
py hour,  South  Carolina  should  push  her  state  sove- 
reignty to  the  dreadful  emergency  of  opposing  re- 
sistance to  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  the  pre- 
sident suggests,  in  order  to  avoid  this  conflict,  the 
remo^l  of  the  custom  house.  Was  this  the  con- 
duct of  a  tyrant?  Was  this  a  course  indicating  a 
disposition  to  hurry  the  country  to  the  verge  of  a 
precipice?  Nothing  like  it.  If  this  was  a  question 
with  a  foreign  government,  policy  might  forbid  this 
concession,  and  require  that  we  should  keep  the 
custom  house  where  it  is,  and  stand  by  it  there. 
With  a  foreign  government  he  would  contest  to  the 
last  every  punctilio.  He  would  consider  it  import- 
ant to  take  a  determined  position  until  the  last  tri- 
bute of  national  comity  should  be  accorded.  But 
with  our  sister  state  of  South  Carolina,  he  would 
forbear.  If,  said  Mr  F.  she  urge  me  from  the  cus- 
tom house  on  land,  I  would  retire  to  a  vessel;  and  if 
there  were  some  bleak  and  desolate  rock,  I  would 
be  willing  to  retire  thither.  1  would  not  suffer  my- 
self to  forget,  misguided  as  she  has  been,  that  she  i9 
a  loved  and  honored  sister.  I  would  not  forget  that 
her  sepulchres  contain  the  honored  relics  of  many 
illustrious  patriots — precious  to  her  and  our  coun- 
try's fame.  I  would  retire  even  to  the  wall,  and 
permit  her  to  pursue  me  with  her  menaces,  until 
that  awful  moment  when  longer  forbearance  would 
be  treason — until  the  last  fearful  issue  should  be, 
strike,  or  surrender  the  honor,  the  dignity,  and  se- 
curity of  the  union.  There  had  been  some  who 
suggested  that  a  stand  ought  to  be  made  at  the  cus- 
tom house  where  it  is,  but  the  committee  had  been 
anxious   to  respond  to   the   recommendation  of  the 
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executive,  and  thus  to  prevent  collision,  and  the  shed- 
ding of  fraternal  blood. 

It  had  been  said  that  a  dangerous  discretion    wns 
given  to  the  president  in  the   last  part    of  the   first 
section,    which  authorises   the  president  to    employ 
force  to  prevent  any  obstruction,  &c.     He  would  put 
it  to  the  gentlemen  who  entertained  this  view,  whe- 
ther it  was  well-founded.     The  collector  goes  to  the 
"custom  house  on  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  or  cargo,  and 
makes  a  demand  of  the.  duties.     The  captain  refuses, 
and   throws  himself  behind  the  shield  of  the  state 
of  South  Carolina.     The   collector  then    makes    his 
seizure.     When  does  the  president   act?     Not  until 
an  effort  is  made  to  rescue  the  vessel,  and  the  viola- 
tors of  the  taw  are  about  to  carry  off  the  good?,   tri- 
umphing in  their  success.     Here  the   powers  of  out- 
government  are  brought  to  the  test  and  must  be  vin- 
dicated;   and  the   executive   is  required  to    perform 
this  duty,  and    if  he  cannot    do    this    by    any   other 
means,  he  is  authorised  to  use  the  military  arm.      Si- 
milar powers  have  been  formerly    conferred  on    the 
executive  three  different  times,    as   will   appear    by 
the  statute  book.     It  had  been  said  this  was    making 
war  on  South  Carolina.     If  South  Carolina  can  justi- 
fy such    opposition   to  the  laws,   and  if  she    or  any 
other  of  the  stales,  should  prefer  the    protection   of 
her  ordinance   to  the    alternative  of  obedience  and 
union,  she   must  lie   down  on    the   bed  of  her  own 
making.      But   we    are    not   to   give   up    our'  laws. 
While  the  other  states   are  paying  high  duties,   can 
South  Carolina,  continuing   a  member  of  the  union, 
be  permitted  to  import  her  goods   duty    free,  which 
her  enterprising   citizens  would   pour    into   all  the 
neighboring   states?     Could  it  be   expected   that  she 
would  thus  be  permitted  to  set  the  laws  at  defiance? 
The  bill  is  not  making  war  on    South  Carolina.     It 
is  only  to  remove   obstructions   out   of  the   way  of 
collecting    the  revenue.     It  is  a  case  in  which  the 
execution  of  the  laws  is  put  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
executive;  and  congress  has  often  given  this   power 
before. 

The  third  section  of  the  bill  was  protective  of  the 
officers  of  the  United.  It  transfers  jurisdiction  from 
the  state  courts  to  those  of  the  United  States;  and 
was  intended  by  a  judicial  course  to  counteract  the 
policy  of  South  Carolina.  He  could  not  help  re- 
marking, that  the  judicial  policy  adopted  by  South 
Carolina  was  the  most  extraordinary  he  ever  had 
seen.  It  had  no  parallel.  It  hrul  become  indispen- 
sable to  protect  the  United  States  officers.  What 
does  South  Carolina  do?  She  professes  her  willing- 
ness to  meet  this  question  on  great  judicial  princi 
pies.  We  are  willing  to  meet  ner  on  that  ground, 
and  let  her  have  a  fair  trial.  We  have  our  judicia- 
ry, and  we  are  willing  to  meet  her  there  and  try  the 
issue.  Why  does  she  not  come  here?  She  says  we 
have  given  to  our  bill  a  wrong  title.  WTe  will  amend 
the  title — or  make  a  case  for  her.  Why  not  bring 
her  controversy  with  us  to  the  proper  tribunal? 
We  are  ready  to  meet  her.  That  state  passes  by 
the  judicial  tribunal  which  is  authorised  by  thecon- 
stitution  to  decide  in  matters  of  controversy.  She 
dare  not  come  to  the  supreme  court. 

I  say  this,  sir,  in  no  spirit  of  invective.  I  do  not 
question  her  courage;  but  in  view  of  her  public  pro- 
ceedings,! have  the  right  to  infer  that  she  fears  the 
result  of  a  judicial  controversy  before  that  exalted 
tribunal.  Thus,  when  she  is  guilty  of  these  infrac- 
tions, she  cannot  amend  the  constitution  to  her  wish- 
es, because  there  is  a  majority  every  where  against 
her. — The  congress  is  against  her;  all  the  states  are 
against  her;  and  if  there  is  any  reliance  on  the  re- 
ports of  fame,  the  whole  country  is  against  her. 
Now  we  are  ready  to  meet  South  Carolina  in  the 
supreme  court,  and  to  plead  with  her;  and  if  the  su- 
preme court  shall  decide  that  it  is  unconstitutional, 
we  will  give  up  the  tariff.  Not  a  state  interested  in 
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that  policy,  not  a  state  in  all  the  north  and  east,  I 
venture  to  declare,,  will  offer  to  nullify  the  decision 
of  the  court.  But  South  Carolina  will  not  come  and 
meet  us  there;  yet  she  says  she  will  refer  the  con- 
troversy to  the  judicial  tribunals.  She  will  not 
come  here  to  our  court,  but  she  has  invited  us  to 
come  into  her  courts.  Murk  the  distrust  which  her 
conduct  exhibits.  She  is  afraid  of  the  supreme 
court.  She  is  afraid  of  the  federal  tribunals.  She 
;s  even  afraid  of  herself.  She  wjll  not  trust  her  own 
tribunal.  The  rights  of  the  government  are  to  be 
drawn  before  her  courts,  where  she  has  taken  care 
to  have  every  judge  and  juror  sworn  to  decide  against 
us.  Would  you,  sir,  agree  to  carry  a  cause  into  any 
court  under  such  eircii instances?  We  are  gravely 
asked  to  go  into  a  court  for  trial  where  all  are  sworn 
against  us!  In  nil  fairness  this  was  the  last  mode  of 
settling  a  controversy  1  have  ever  head  of.  It  shows 
a  deep,  thorough,  and  heartfelt  distrust  of  the  jus- 
tice of  her  own  cause. 

How  has  N  Jersey  acted  in  similar  circumstances? 
She  is  one  of  the  sovereignties;  a  little  sovereignty, 
I  admit,  among  these  great  sovereignties,  and  not  to 
be  named  with  the  others.  She  had  a  controversy. 
It  was  brought  here  to  the  supreme  court,  and  that 
court  put  down  the  legislation  of  the  state,  and  the 
people  submitted  at  once,  as  they  ought,  to  the  de- 
cision. Maryland,  too,  has  had  her  controvery,  and 
submitted.  Pennsylvania  resisted,  the  federal  go- 
vernment, almost  to  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  yet  to 
her  honor,  she  also  submitted;  rejected  the  misguid- 
ing councils  by  which  she  had  been  led  into  the  er- 
ror, and  returned  to  her  duty.  Old  Virginia,  too, 
the  ancient  dominion,  whose  independence  is  pro- 
claimed from  east  to  west,  she  opposed  herself  to 
the  general  government,  and  she  also  submitted.  Now 
South  Carolina  raises  her  arm  in  hostility  to  the 
laws— denounces  the  judiciary  established  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States — put  herself  in  an 
attitude  of  defiance,  and  will  not  even  permit  us  to 
go  to  her  tribunals,  until  she  has  sworn  all  the  judges 
and  jurors  to  decide  against  us.  Gentlemen,  after 
all  this;  talk  of  despotism!  Why,  there  is  a  despo- 
tism never  before  heard  of,  at  this  moment  operat- 
ing in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  where  that  devot- 
ed, unseduced  and  patriotic  body  of  men,  the  union 
party,  are  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  proscription. 

Every  man  who  did  not  yesterday  take  the  test 
oath,  lost  any  situation  of  trust  which  he  filled,  and 
was  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  any  office  of 
honor  or  profit.  What  a  despotism  is  this!  I  would 
rather,  said  Mr.  F.  give  the  president  50,000  men  at 
his  disposal,  to  put  down  this  spirit  of  hostility,  than 
suffer  such  a  despotism  to  continue.  What!  after 
inflaming  the  public  mind  throughout  the  state  by 
publications  and  speeches  at  patriotic  meetings,  shall" 
the  opposers  of  the  laws  be  permitted  to  drive,  by  the 
force  of  their  test  oath,  the  most  honorable  of  their 
fellow  citizens  into  absolute  occlusion  from  all  the 
immunities  of  their  condition,  unless  they  will  come 
in,  and  give  their  adhesion. to  blind'measures  which 
their  consciences  refuse  to  approve?  This  is  not  all. 
If  the  judges  decided  against  the  United  States,  and 
the  marshal  should — and  what  marshal  would  not — 
go  into  the  courts  of  the  U.  States  to  make  complaint 
that  he  has  had  his  goods  seized — he  is  then  liable 
to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Here  then  it  appears 
that  South  Carolina  passes  by  all  the  known  tribu- 
nals of  the  country,  swears  her  own  judges  to  de- 
cide according  to  her  own  view,  and  if  the  officer  of 
the  United  States  dares  to  go  to  the  United  States 
courts  with  his  complaints,  fines  and  imprisons  him. 
And  this  is  called  a  peaceful  remedy.  Sir,  it  has  no 
one  attribute  of  a  remedy,  but  puts  all  its  principles 
at  utter  defiance.  And  if  we  dare  to  interrupt  South 
Carolina  in  Urn  course,  we  are  told  that  "we  are 
making  war  against  South  Carolina."    If  we  were 
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to  carry  this  controversy  into  any  court  which  has 
not  been  thus  sworn  against  us,  we  sliould  have  a 
fair  prospect  of  a  decision  in  our  favor.  I  should 
like,  continued  Mr.  F.  to  see  any  judge  come  to  the 
consideration  of  this  case  with  an  unbiased  mind. 
Yet  under  the  ordinance  and  laws  of  South  Carolina, 
the  marshal  cannot  carry  his  complaint  into  an  im- 
partial court,  hut  on  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment* 
The  next  section  provides  for  supplying  the  re- 
cord of  a  suit,  where  a  state  court  refuses  to  fur- 
nish a  copy;  and  that  such  copy  will  be  withheld, 
may  be  expected.  For  the  ordinance  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, contains  the  following  extraordinary  clauses. 
"And  it  is  further  ordained,  that  in  no  case  of 
law  or  equity,  decided  in  the  courts  of  this  state, 
wherein  shall  be  drawn  in  question  the  authority 
of  this  ordinance,  or  the  validity  of  such  act  or  acts 
of  the  legislature,  as  may  be  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  effect  thereto,  or  the  validity  of  the  afore- 
said acts  of  congress,  imposing  duties,  shall  any  ap- 
peal be  taken  or  allowed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  nor  shall  any  copy  of  the  record  be 
permitted  or  allowed  for  that  purpose;  and  if  any 
such  appeal  shall  be  attempted  to  be  taken,  the 
courts  of  this  state  shall  proceed  to  execute  and  en- 
force their  judgments,  according  to  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  state,  without  reference  to  such  at- 
tempted appeal,  and  the  person  or  persons  attempt- 
ing to  take  such  appeal  may  be  dealt  with  as  for 
contempt  of  the  court." 

The  senate  perceive  that  this  provision  is  necessa- 
ry to  meet  obstructions  in  the  way  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. All  the  principles  contained  in  the  above 
paragraph  have  been  embodied  into  the  legislative 
acts  of  the  state,  with  some  trivial  exceptions. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  employ- 
ment of  the  military  and  naval  force.  Mr.  F.  read 
the  section,  and  continued;  if  the  crisis  provided  for 
in  this  section  should  arrive,  the  president  is  not 
even  then  in  the  first  place  to  resort  to  force,  but 
merely  to  issue  his  proclamation,  and  thus  to  reason 
with  the  misguided  citizens  Should  all  this  fail,  and 
the  crisis  is  hurried  on,  when  there  is  no  other  alter- 
native than  that  the  dignity  and  union  of  the  states  is 
to  be  upheld  or  surrendered,  then  he  is  authorised 
to  call  out,  and  employ  the  force  placed  by  that  sec- 
tion at  his  disposal.  What  are  the  powers  of  a  she- 
riff of  South  Carolina,  if  he  should  be  called  on  to  re- 
sist the  execution  of  the  laws?  He  may  call  out  the 
posse  comitalis;  he  may  invoke  the  whole  power  of 
the  county.  What  is  the  whole  power  of  the  county? 
Every  man  in  it  capable  of  bearing  arms.  If  gene- 
ral Hamilton  and  his  10,000  men  were  at  hand,  the 
sheriff  would  call  on  him,  as  the  executive  officer  of 
the  state,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  state;  and  by 
this  section,  it  is  proposed  that  the  president  as  the 
great  executive  officer  of  the  United  States,  should 
be  enabled  to  enforce  our  laws. 

Here,  continued  Mr.  F.  our  recollections  have 
been  refreshed  by  a  reference  to  the  Jersey  prison 
ship,  and  all  its  horrors.  He  referred  the  senate  to 
the  replevin  act  to  shew  the  situation  .in  which  the 
officer  of  the  United  States  is  placed,  whenever  he 
shall  attempt  to  repossess  any  goods;  being  subjected 
to  fine  and  imprisonment,  even  although  he  shall  go 
into  the  state  with  the  broad  seal  of  the  supreme 
court.  He  is  thus  treated  as  a  malefactor  in  the 
state  for  going  there  to  do  his  duly,  and  to  obey  the 
laws,  by  enforcing  the  process  of  the  court.  This  is 
nullification,  but  that  is  not  all.  In  order  to  banish 
every  shred  of  federal  authority  from  the  state,  it  is 
decreed  that  if  any  offender  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  taken,  no  citizen  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  offer  a  place  for  his  confinement.  Yet  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  says,  the  feature  in  our 
bill  which  meets  this  contingency  is  an  odious  one, 
because  it  leads  back  his  recollections  to  the  old  Jer- 


sey prison  ship.  Why  congress,  so  long  ago  as  1791, 
in  a  resolution,  conveyed  a  power  precisely  similar 
to  this.  In  many  of  the  states,  there  were  riot  at  that 
time,  any  jails  for  the  reception  of  the  debtors  of  the 
United  States;  and  that  resolution  authorised  the 
marshal  to  hire  temporary  dwellings  for  the  purpose 
of  jails.  The  provision  was  precisely  similar  to 
that  contained  in  this  bill. 

He  had  thus  gone  over  all  the  material  provisions 
of  the  bill,  and  he  would  most  earnestly  submit  to 
the  senate,  whether  there  could  be  any  well  ground- 
ed fears  on  the  subject  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  — 
It  was  not  intended,  as  he  said  in  the  opening  of  his 
remark,  so  long  as  the  legislation  of  South  Carolina 
could  be  met  by  legislation  and  the  judiciary  of  the 
United  States,  to  resort  to  force.  When  the  state 
should  assail  the  custom  house  on  land,  we  would  re- 
tire with  it  to  the  water.  But  when  unlawful  and 
dangerous  combinations  put  the  peace  of  the  country 
in  danger,  the  executive  is  clothed  with  the  authori- 
ty to  suppress  them. 

It  has  been  asked,  continued  Mr.  F.  and  I  regret 
the  reference,  whether  any  of  the  neighboring  states, 
Virginia,  or  North  Carolina,  or  Georgia,  would  send 
forth  their  militia,  on  a  requisition  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?  1  can  anticipate  no  other 
result,  when  such  call  shall  be  made  on  these  states, 
to  enable  the  executive  to  perform  the  duties  im- 
posed on  him  by  the  constitution.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  all  these  states  would  join  to  enforce  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.  1  cannot  anticipate  the  painful 
spectacle  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  reaching 
forth  a  helping  hand  to  uphold  resistance  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  our  laws.  Sir,  should  such  an  exhibition 
ever  be  made;  should  these  honored'  states  suffer 
our  laws  to  be  defied — the  public  authority  con- 
temned—the dearly  cherished  stars  and  stripes  of 
our  union  to  be  struck  in  disgrace  and  trailed  like  a 
loathsome  weed  in  the  dust;  the  occasion  will  be  the 
death  scene  of  the  American  union.  Thus  dishonor- 
ed before  the  nations,  we  shall  cease  to  hold  it  in  any 
reverence  ourselves.  The  moral  bonds  of  senti- 
ment and  good  feeling  will«be  cruelly  smitten,  and  the 
pall  of  despair  will  envelope  for  ever  the  best  hopes 
of  freedom  here,  and  under  the  whole  heavens. 

He  concluded  with  expressing  his  hope  that  the  is- 
sue of  this  debate  would  be  a  response  to  the  voice 
which  had  reached  the  capitol  from  all  parts  of  the 
union. 

FKBHUAnT  4. 
Mr.  BroTun,  of  North  Carolina,  took  the  floor.  He 
did  not  believe,  he  said,  that  he  should  be  able  to  say  any 
thing  to  equal  the  high  intellectual  entertainment  which 
the  gentlemen  who  preceded  him  in  this  discussion  had 
furnished  to  the  senate.  But  he  would  endeavor  to  re- 
munerate whatever  attention  the  senate  might  give  to  his 
plain,  homely  effort,  by  the  brevity  of  his  remarks.  If 
he  had  consulted  the  admonitions  of  discretion,  rather 
than  of  duty,  he  should  have  been  silent,  nor  have  offered 
to  oppose  his  views  to  those  of  gentlemen  of  such  distin- 
guished ability.  But  the  bill  before  the  senate  involved 
questions  of  such  magnitude,  that  he  could  not  content 
himself  with  a  silent  vote  upon  it.  The  subject  was  of 
high  interest  to  the  state  which  he  had  the  honor  in  part 
to  represent,  both  as  a  member  of  the  common  union,  and 
in  reference  to  her  peculiar  position,  bordering,  as  she 
does,  upon  the  state  out  of  whose  legislation  arose  this 

J[uestion.  This  obligation  of  duty  derived  additional 
orce  from  the  resolutions  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina, 
instructing  her  senators  to  exert  their  influence  to  obtain 
a  "peaceable  adjustment  of  this  controversy,"  and  to  pro- 
duce a  restoration  of  harmony  between  the  federal  go- 
vernment and  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  While  it  al- 
ways afforded  him  pleasure  to  comply  with  the  requests 
of  his  constituents,  in  obeying  their  injunctions  on  this 
occasion,  he  followed  also  the  dictates  of  his  own  judg- 
ment and  ardent  wishes.  It  was  his  earnest  hope  that 
this  contest,  which  was  now  assuming  an  angry  and  threat- 
ening aspeet,  sliould  be  settled  in  a  peaceable  manner. 
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He  need  not  Bay  that  he  disapproved  of  the  course  of 
South  Carolina,  or  that  his  state  disapproved  of  it.  Her 
course,  he  thought,  had  been  rash  and  uncalled  for  by  the 
exigency  of  the  times.  She  should  have  relied,  as  he  did, 
upon  a  constitutional  remedy;  upon  the  returning  sense 
of  justice  in  the  people  of  the  northern  and  eastern  states; 
and  upon  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  assembled  in  the  le- 
gislative halls  of  the  country.  But  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  thought  differently,  and  took  redress  into  her 
own  hands.  She  was  responsible  to  herself  for  her  course. 
It  was  not  his  business  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  her,  but 
to  express  on  his  own  part,  and  that  of  his  state,  disap- 
probation of  her  course. 

The  bill,  though  proposing  on  its  face  to  be  general  in 
its  application,  was  manifestly  intended  to  be  applied  to 
South  Carolina  alone.  Though  the  name  was  not  written 
under  the  picture,  he  who  runs  may  easily  read.  What 
is  the  proper  way  of  settling  this  question ?  What  course 
is  most  likely  to  lead  to  a  peaceable  adjustment  of  it? 
This  is  the  question  before  us.  The  committee  on  the 
judiciary  must  excuse  him,  if,  notwithstanding  the  high 
respect  he  entertained  for  their  talents,  he  should  wholly 
dissent  from  the  specific  remedy  which  they  propose. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  bill  by  them  presented  to  the 
senate,  was  calculated  to  carry  out  the  glorious,  the  ines- 
timable principle  of  our  institutions,  that  our  government 
should  be  essentially  pacific  in  its  remedies.  He  believed 
that,  in  its  consequences,  it  would  be  attended  with  vio- 
lence, and  perhaps  lead  to  civil  war.  He  objected  to  the 
provision  which  authorised  the  repulsion  by  force  of  any 
attempt  to  execute  the  laws  of  South  Carolina  in  reference 
to  the  revenue.  To  that  provision  he  mainly  objected, 
but  there  were  some  other  provisions  of  minor  impor- 
tance which  did  not  meet  his  assent.  If  any  one  principle 
was  better  established  than  another,  in  reference  to  our 
institutions,  it  was  that  the  military  should  be  subordinate 
to  the  civil  authority.  If  any  one  principle  was  sacred,  it 
was  this.  It  was  one  which  no  emergency  justified  us  in 
departing  from;  one  which  constituted  the  very  essence 
of  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  without  which 
free  institutions  could  not  exist.  When  we  establish  the 
doctrine  that  military  authority  may  step  in  to  execute  the 
law,  before  the  judiciary  has  exerted  its  powers,  then  the 
essence  and  spirit  of  our  insitutions  are  essentially  chang- 
ed. It  has  been  our  boast  that  in  cases  where  other  na- 
tions resort  to  war,  we  resort  to  a  peaceful  mode  of  attain- 
ing a  settlement  of  the  question;  and  to  the  judicial  tribu- 
nals is  committed  the  administration  of  these  peaceful 
measures.  He  did  not  at  all  object  to  the  due  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  He- 
wished  the  laws  to  find  support  in  the  energy  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  was  vain  to  say  that  coerceive  measures  are 
necessary  in  this  case;  for  there  is  an  inherent  energy  in 
the  constitution  which  will  enable  the  laws  to  triumph 
without  an  appeal  to  force. 

The  senator  from  Pennsylvania  asked  us  the  other  day, 
if  we  were  unwilling  that  the  powers  proposed  to  be  given 
to  the  executive  by  the  bill,  should  be  confided  to  the  pre- 
sent president  of  the  United  States.  But  that  was  not  the 
question.  He  would  say  that  the  past  course  of  the  presi- 
dent had  been  such,  as  to  entitle  him  to  unlimited  confi- 
dence, and  there  was  no  individual  to  whom  he  would 
more  willingly  confide  this  power  than  to  the  president. 
But  there  was  no  man,  however  elevated  in  station  and 
ennobled  by  virtue,  however  pure  his  integrity  and  ho- 
nest his  purposes,  to  whom  he  would  give  a'power.which 
was  unwarranted  by  the  constitution.  We  are  told  that 
a  jealous  watch  over  the  repositories  of  power,  is  the  only 
way  of  preserving  liberty.  He  could  not  believe  for  a 
moment,  that,  if  this  power  were  given  to  the  president, 
he  would  abuse  it.  But  it  might,  in  worse  times  than 
these,  and  in  worse  hands  than  his,  be  abused,  to  the  de- 
struction of  our  institutions.  We  may  be  told  that  the 
power  will  be  limited  as  to  continuance  and  application. 
But  what  does  history  teach  us?  that  the  fact  of  to-day 
becomes  a  precedent  to-morrow.  Our  own  history  shows 
us  instances  of  powers,  some  well  established  as  constitu- 
tional, which  the  framers  of  the  constitution  and  its  early 
friends  would  have  shrunk  from  with  dread.  The  gene- 
ral government  has  been  gradually  drawing  to  itself  the 
exercise  of  doubtful  powers.  When  told  that  they  are 
not  given  by  the  constitution,  they  reply  that  they  are 
justified  by  precedent. 


The  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  spoke  of  the  submissive  manner  in 
which  that  state  would  yield  obedieuce  to  the  most  unjust 
and  injurious  legislation  of  congress.  The  history  of  that 
state  was  illustrated  by  the  virtues  and  patriotism  of  her 
citizens,  but  the  senator  would  pardon  him  if  he  should 
say  that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  quite  exempt 
from  the  faults  which  are  imputed  to  the  state  of  South 
Carolina.  The  course  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  famous 
Olmstead  case,  had  some  agency  in  bringing  about  the 
present  state  of  things  in  South  Carolina.  Though  South 
Carolina  had  not  derived  her  impulse  from  that  source, 
yet  the  doctrines  once  contended  for  by  Pennsylvania 
were  appealed  to  in  justification  of  her  present  course. 
The  opinions  and  principles  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Olm- 
stead case,  had  been  cited  in  the  discussions  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, as  justifying  her  resort  to  self-redress.  He  did 
not  stamp  his  approbation  on  them,  nor  on  those  of  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Brown  then  read  extracts  from  the  report 
made  in  the  house  of  represenlatives  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  message  of  the  governor,  relative  to  the  mandamus  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of 
Gideon  Olmstead,  as  follows:-— 

That  the  subject  referred  to  them  has  not  failed  to 
engage  their  most  serious  reflection.  They  have  viewed 
it  in  every  point  of  light  in  which  it  could  be  considered. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference.  In  whatever 
way  the  legislature  may  decide,  it  will  be  in  the  highest 
degree  important  We  may  purchase  peace  by  a  sur- 
render of  right,  or  exhibit  to  the  present  times,  and  to 
late  posterity,  an  awful  lesson  in  the  conflicts  to  preserve 
it.  It  becomes  a  sacred  duly  we  owe  to  our  common 
country,  to  discard  pusillanimity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
rashness  on  the  other.  In  either  case  we  shall  furnish 
materials  for  history;  and  future  times  must  judge  of  our 
wisdom,  or  our  weakness.  Ancient  history  furnishes  no 
parallel  to  the  constitution  of  this  united  republic.  And 
should  this  great  experiment  fail,  vain  may  be  every  ef- 
fort to  establish  rational  liberty.  The  spirit  of  the  times 
ives  birth  to  jealousy  of  power;  it  is  interwoven  in  our 
system,  and  is,  perhaps,  essential  to  perfect  freedom  and 
the  rights  of  mankind.  But  this  jealousy  urged  to  the 
extreme,  may  eventually  destroy  even  liberty  itself.  As 
connected  with  the  federal  system,  the  state  governments, 
with  their  inherent  rights,  must,  at  every  hazard,  be  pre* 
served  entire;  otherwise  the  general  government  may  as- 
sume a  character,  never  contemplated  by  its  framers, 
which  may  change  its  whole  nature." 

" Resolved,  That  in  a  government  like  that  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates,  where  there  are  powers  granted  to  the  general 
government,  and  rights  reserved  to  the  states,  it  is  im- 
possible, from  the  imperfection  of  language,  so  to  define 
the  limits  of  each,  that  difficulties  should  not  sometimes 
arise  from  a  collision  of  powers;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  710  provision  is  made  in  the  constitution,  for  deter- 
mining disputes  between  the  general  and  state  govern- 
ments, by  an  impartial  tribunal,  when  such  cases  ocenr. 
"Resolved,  That  from  the  construction  the  United 
States  courts  give  to  their  powers,  the  harmony  of  the 
states,  if  they  resist  encroachments  on  their  rights,  will 
frequently  be  interrupted:  and  if,  to  prevent  this  evil, 
they  should,  on  all  occasions,  yield  to  stretches  of  po-wcr, 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  states  -will  depend  on  the  arbitra- 
ry power  of  the  courts. 

Resolved,  That,  should  the  independence  of  the 
states,  as  secured  by  the  constitution,  be  destroyed,  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  in  so  extensive  a  country,  cannot 
long  survive.  To  suffer  the.  United  States  courts  to  de- 
cide on  state  rights,  will,  from  a  bias  in  favor  of  power, 
necessarily  destroy  the  federal  part  of  our  government: 
and  whenever  the  government  of  the  United  States  be- 
comes consolidated,  we  may  learn,  from  the  history  of 
nations,  what  will  be  the  event" 

Those  papers  show  what  were  the  doctrines  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  that  time,  and  it  is  well  known  that  she  went  on 
to  carry  those  into  practical  operation.  She  called  out 
her  whole  military  power  to  resist  the  decree  of  the  court, 
and  steps  were  taken  to  bring  her  military  force  into  actu- 
al service.  He  did  not  adduce  this  fact  because  he  ap- 
proved of  the  doctrines  of  Pennsylvania,  for,  in  his  opi- 
nion, she  went  too  far.  But  he  meant  to  show  her  rash- 
ness did  not  draw  down  upon  her  the  power  of  the  union. 
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The  administration  of  that  day  bad  not  recourse  to  milita- 
ry coercion.  The  decided  stand  which  the  state  had 
taken  was  known  to  the  government  and  to  congress,  hut 
they  did  not  consider  that  any  coercive  measure  was  ne- 
cessary before  the  judicial  tribunals  had  tried  their  reme- 
dy. No  bill  was  introduced  in  congress,  no  measures  re- 
commended by  the  president  for  meeting  the  measures 
of  Pennsylvania  with  military  force.  They  trusted  to  the 
force  of  our  institutions,  without  other  remedy,  and  those 
institutions  triumphed. 

Should  not  the  recollection  of  this  transaction  inculcate 
upon  Pennsylvania  moderation,  and  unabated  confidence 
in  a  peaceful  remedy?  The  case  addressed  itself  particu- 
larly to  that  state,  and  bound  her  to  practise  the  same  mo- 
deration towards  Carolina  which  the  union  practised  to- 
wards her,  when,  in  a  moment  of  high  excitement,  she 
opposed  herself  to  the  laws  of  the  union.  He  would,  in 
further  support  of  his  views,  read  from  a  speech  delivered 
by  a  highly  distinguished  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  a  pas- 
sage which  was  fraught  with  just"  and  liberal  sentiments. 
[From  the  address  delivered  before  the  literary  societies 
of  Jefferson  College,  at  the  annual  commencement  in 
September,  1832,  by  the  Hon.  Wji.  Wiuuxs,  he  read 
the  following  passage:] 

"If  we  start  with  horror  from  such  frightful  conse- 
quences, let  our  efforts  be  directed  to  avert  the  evil  which 
brings  them  in  its  train.  Ever  keep  in  mind  the  spirit  of 
compromise  in  which  our  constitution  had  its  origin.  In- 
stead of  defiance  and  derision,  let  us  adopt  the  tone  oi 
conciliation,  and  where  practicable,  of  concession.  In- 
stead of  hunting  up  materials,  from  spiteful  comparisons 
between  different  states  or  districts,  let  us  remember  only 
what  is  glorious  in  the  history,  or  estimable  in  the  cha- 
racter of  each;  adopting  the  happy  quotation  of  Lord 
Chatham,  when  deprecating  that  stubborn  and  contemptu- 
ous defiance  which  led  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire;  let  each  state,  in  reference  to  every  other, 
'Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind, 
,  'Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind. '  " 
In  dwelling  on  the  common  efforts  and  the  common 
sacrifices— on  that  precious  fund  of  glorious  recollections 
which  two  wars  have  accumulated  for  the  whole  country, 
there  must  be  kindled  a  generous  and  sympathetic  ardor 
which  will  prove  the.  most  powerful  of  centripetal  forces, 
I  agree,  continued  Mr.  B.  that  the  spirit  of  compromise 
and  conciliation  is  the  strongest  bond  which  binds  us  to- 
gether, and  it  is  that  tie  which  unites  us,  and  not  the 
strong  arm  of  military  power. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  in  the  course  of  hid 
remarks,  said  that  the   constitution    was  ratified   by  the 
people;  that  it  was  submitted  to  the  states  merely  from 
convenience,  and  that  the  people  had  clothed  the  general 
government  with  its  powers.      To  that  position  he  would 
not  assent.     It  brings  up  the  great,  question  of  consolidat- 
ed powers.     The  establishment   of  this  doctrine   utterly 
annihilates  the  constitution,  as   it  was  expounded  by  the 
most  enlightened  republicans  of  '98  and  '99.     If  that  doc- 
trine had  been  constitutional,  then  it  was' only   necessary 
that  the  constitution  should  be  ratified  by  the  majority,  of 
the  people.     The  ceremony  of  submitting  the  instrument 
for  the  l-atification  of  the  states  was  an   idle  mockery,  if 
the  powers  granted  by  the  constitution  wei*e  not  granted 
by  the  sovereign  states,   but  by  the  people  in  mass.     He 
would  refer  to   the   history  of  the  transaction.     Eleven 
states  had  ratified  the  constitution,  constituting  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people;  but  still  North  Caroli- 
na refused  to  ratify  it,  and  so  did  Rhode  Island.     As  sove- 
reign states  they  refused  their  sanction  to  it.     If  the.  doc- 
trine of  the  senator  from  New  Jersey  was  correct.  North 
Carolina  was,  at  this  time,  guilty  of  resistance  to  the  con- 
stitution and  laws.     Little  Rhode  Island  was  guilty  of  op- 
position to  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,   for  she.  did  not 
come  into  the  union  for  some  time  after  North  Carolina 
That  single  circumstance  shed  much  light  on  this  subject. 
We  are  »  small  state,  not  larger  than  some  of  the  coun- 
ties in  New  York,  exerting  an  unlimited  sovereignty,  co- 
extensive with  that  of  New  York,   Pennsylvania,  or  any 
other  state  of  the  union.     Another  fact  repudiates  the 
doctrine  here  advanced,  that,  the  constitution  4s  the  work 
of  the  people.     It  is  only  necessary  for  a  majority  of  the 
states,  Constituting  one-fourth  of  the  people,  to  "refuse  to 
elect  senators,  and  an  end  is  put  at  once  to  the  general 
government.     This  consideration  puts  to  flight  all  the  ar- 


guments urged  to  prove  that  this  is  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment. He  was  aware  that  it  had  been  said,  in  reply  to 
this  remark,  the  meaning  of  the  quorum,  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  enable  the  senate  to  transact  business,  would, 
in  this  case,  be  construed  to  mean  a  majority  of  the  states 
actually  represented;  and  the  states  not  represented  would 
not  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  union.  But  this 
objection  would  make  good  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of 
secession;  for  if  a  state  is  out  of  the  union,  she  has  seced- 
ed. 

But  if  the  origin  and  nature  of  our  government  did  not 
put  this  idea  to  rest,  the  character  and  extent  of  our  coun- 
try would  have  done  so.  The  people  of  so  wide  and  va- 
rious a  surface  would  never  have  delegated  the  powers  to 
make  a  consolidated  government.  They  knew  that  no 
such  government  could  exist  here.  What  says  Mr.  Ha- 
milton in  the  Federalist'  What  says  Mr.  Madison  on  the 
subject1'  Why,  that  to  adopt  a  .consolidated  government 
would  be  destroying  the  principles  of  the  revolution, 
and  would  inevitably  lead  to  monarchy.  And  why?  Be- 
cause whenever  a  majority,  having  adverse  interests  to 
the  minority,  should  combine  to  oppress  the  smaller  por- 
tion, the  latter  would  have  to  intrench  themselves  behind 
their  reserved  rights,  and  make  resistance  to  the  oppres- 
sion, or  be  annihilated.  What  would  be  the  consequence 
of  this  resistance?  So  soon  as  the  minority,  discovering 
that  the  majority  were  forcing  interests  adverse  to  their 
own,  and  they  began  to  resist  the  encroachments,  the  mi- 
litary arm  of  the  government  would  immediately  be 
strengthened,  and  there  would  be  but  one  step  beyond 
that,  that  of  a  monarchy. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  had  said  that  it  was 
the  aspiring  pride  of  the  state  sovereignties  which  had 
led  to  this  state  of  things.    The  aspiring  pride  of  the  state 
sovereignties!  It  was  an  avowal  of  doctrines  such  as  these 
which   was   so  repugnant  to  his   feelings.     It  was  well 
known  that  in  the  origin  of  the  government  the  country 
was  divided  into  two  great  parties.     One  of  these  parties 
contended  in  favor  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states, 
and  to  restricted  powers  of  the  general  government.  The 
other  was  for  conferring  on  the  general  government  un- 
limited powers.     This  last  was  called  the  federal  party. 
With  a  loud  note  they  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  invest- 
ing the  general  government  with  a  vast  range  of  authority. 
Some  of  them  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  a  monarchy. 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  willing  to  have  clothed  the  government 
with  authority  which  would  have  left  nothing  but  the  name 
of  the  republic.     He  proposed  even  to  go  so  far  as  to  give 
to  the  president  a  negative  power  over  the  state  legislation. 
Before  the  state  laws  should  become  valid,  he  thought 
that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  sanction  of  the  fede- 
ral executive.     Such,  said  Mr.  B.  is  my  remembrance  of 
the  subject.     The  history  of  these  times  would  shew  the 
fact.     The  doctrine  of  state  rights,  and  of  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  state   sovereignties,  was  abhorrent  to  the 
slates.     They  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  carrying  their 
larged  views  into  effect.     He. did  not  intend  to  charac- 
terize the  whole  of  that  party  as  entertaining  these  views. 
Rut  such  were  the  sentiments  of  some  of  its  leaders.  Nor 
did  he  intend  to  impugn  the  motives  of  these  gentlemen, 
though  he  doubted  not,  they  were  actuated  by  feelings  as 
patriotic  as  those  which  actuated  any  men.     But  it  was 
well  known  that  the  high-toned  part"  of  the  federal  party 
did  doubt  the  competence  of  the  people  to  self-govern- 
ment.    They  were  for  arming  the  federal  power  with  all 
authority,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  save  the  people  from 
their  own  worst  enemies.     There  were  some  of  the  pro- 
minent men  of  the  country  who  did  not  subscribe  to  that 
principle;  but  who  did  believe  that  the  people  are  compe- 
tent to  self-government,  that  they  were  fully  able  to  go 
through  the  work;  which  they  had  begun,  and  to  carry  out 
that. beautiful  theory  of  republican  rule.    Happily  for  the 
country,  they  prevailed.     Happily  for  the  country,   the 
principle  was  established,  that  the  states  were  sovereign 
and  independent,  as  to  all  powers  which  they  had  not  de- 
legated to  the  general  government.     And  some  of  the  re- 
publican party  went  so  far  as  to  believe,  that  the  states 
themselves  had  the  right,  in  the  last  resort,  to  determine 
for  themselves  what  were  the  precise  powers  which  they 
had  delegated.     He   was  well  aware  that  the  doctrine  of 
nullification,  as  it  now  prevailed  in  South  Carolina  was 
about  to  be  made  use  of,  not  against  that  doctrine  alone, 
which  he  did  not  rise  up  to  defend,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
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founding  upon  it  a  war  of  extermination.  It  was  against 
that,  that  he  desired  to  enter  his  protest?  under  this  mask- 
ed battery  he  saw,  that  it  was  intended  to  fire  upon  the 
rights  of  the  states.  Gentlemen  held  up  the  flag  of  nulli- 
fication, rang  all  the  changes  upon  the  word,  sounded  the 
tocsin  of  alarm  throughout  the  country,  and  presented  the 
whole  matter  in  a  light  the  most  unfavorable  to  South  Ca- 
rolina, in  order  to  justify  to  the  other  states  the  war  which 
they  were  disposed  to  wage.  It  was  a  war,  too,  which 
would  admit  of  no  neutrals.  The  gentlemen  who  have 
taken  th'e  strong  ground,  like  Napoleon,  have  thrown  out 
the  declaration,  that  there  must  be  no  neutrals. 

I  take  my  stand,  said  Mr.  B.  on  the  reserved  rights  of 
the  states.     I  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  nullification.     I 
repudiate  also  the  high-toned  doctrine  of  the  federal  par- 
ty.   I  believe  that  it  is  to  that  high-toned  doctrine  that  we 
are  to  attribute  nullification.    1  believe  that  doctrine  pro- 
duced it,  is  the  parent  of  it.     It  is  by  an  improper  pres- 
sure of  the  federal  government  on  the  rights  of  the  states, 
and  by  exercising  doubtful  powers,  that  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  has  been  thrown  into  this  position.     He  did  not 
mean  to  justify  the  course  of  that  state.    But  whether  she 
was  right,  or  whether  she  was  wrong,  this  furnished  her 
with  something  like  an  excuse  for  her  conduct.     He  be- 
lieved that  the  principle  was  as  susceptible  of  demonstra- 
tion as  any  principle  of  mathematics,  that  almost  any  al- 
titude of  resistance  against  the  federal  government,  in 
which  states  had  been  seen,  arose  out  of  the  unwarrantable 
exercise  of  doubtful  powers  by  the  United  States.     They 
had  always  been  inclined  to  tranquillity.     They  had  al- 
ways been  disposed  to  make  a  child's  bargain  with  the 
United  States— if  you  will  let  us  alone,  we  will  let  you 
alone.  They  would  never  have  admitted  the  idea  of  rising 
in  opposition  to  the  United  States,  unless  there  had  been 
some  exciting  cause.     The  whole  history  of  the  world 
proves  this  fact.     There  is  no  precedent  where  a  people 
have  arrayed  themselves  against  a  supreme  power  with- 
out any  occasion,  because  the  great  body  of  mankind  has 
always  been  found  more  ready  to  acquiesce  in  oppression 
than  to  resist  it.     He  desired  gentlemen  to  produce  a  sin- 
gle precedent  where  a  people  whose  pursuits  are  peace- 
ful, and  agricultural  for  the  most  part,  were  willing  to 
cast  away  "the  piping  times  of  peace,"  and  for  the  mere 
love  of  glory,  to  rush  into  a  conflict  against  power,  and 
that  power  twenty  times  larger  than  itself.   Could  gentle- 
men produce  an  instance  where  any  state,  w  ithout  provo- 
cation, had  ever  offered  resistance  to  the  general  govern- 
ment?   He  had  thus,  he  believed,  established  the  great 
principle  that  the  states  themselves  were  always  willing 
to  be  quiet,  and  that  most  of  the  opposition  which  had 
been  manifested  against  the  general  government  had  arisen 
from  the  exercise  of  doubtful  power  by  that  government, 
by  which  had  been  provoked  that  state  pride  which  the 
gentleman  from  New   Jersey    so   earnestly    denounced. 
Without  that  pride  this  republic  would  now  have  been  as 
nothing.   To  justify  this  principle  that  most  of  the  contro- 
versies which  had  arisen,   have  arisen  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  federal  government  taking  their  debateable 
ground,   he  would  read  an  authority  which  would  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  all  pure  democrats.     It  was  the 
authority  ot  George  Clinton,  a  name  deserving  of  all  re- 
spect— clarem  et  vsnerabile  nomen — a  man  distinguished 
for  his  steady  adherence  to  demoeraiie  doctrines.     When 
he  was  president  of  the  senate  in  1810,  he  gave  his  cast- 
ing vote  against  the  bank.    It  was  onthat  occasion  that  he 
used  the  following  language: 

"In  the  course  of  a  long  life  I  have  found  that  govern- 
ment is  not  to  be  strengthened  by  the  assumption  of  doubt- 
ful powers;  but  by  a  wise  and  energetic  execution  of  those 
which  are  incontestible;  the  former  neverfails  to  produce 
suspicion  and  distrust,  whilst  the  latter  inspires  respect 
and  confideuce. 

"If,  however,  after  a  fair  experiment,  the  powers  vest- 
ed in  the  general  government  shall  be  found  incompetent 
to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  institut- 
ed, the  constitution  happily  furnishes  the  means  for.  re- 
medying the  evil  by  amendment,  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
that,  in  such  event,  on  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  and 
good  sense  of  the  community,  it  will  be  readily  applied." 
What  was  the  result  of  his  experience?  That  the  go- 
vernment was  never  stregthened  by  the  exercise  of  doubt- 
ful powers.  A.  doctrine  which  still  prevails  among  the 
•distinguished  leaders  of  the  party  in  the  state  of  New- 


York,  and  which  they  can  never  consent  to  surrender,  un- 
less they  should  become  recreant  to  the  great  principles 
which  they  have  always  maintained.  But  he  would  not 
only  quote  authority,  but  he  would  also  quote  facts.  What 
was  it  which  excited  the  first  controversy  between  a  state 
and  the  United  States,  a  conflict  which  threatened  to  bring 
ruin  on  the  country,  and  which  was  designated  the  reign 
of  terror  by  the  republican  party,  as  it  well  deserved  to 
be  characterised.  He  referred  to  the  alien  and  sedition 
law,  which,  by  usurping  the  power  of  trampling  into  dust 
the  liberty  of  speech,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  all 
the  rights  and  securities  which  the  people  had  enjoyed, 
called  forth  a  movement  the  most  glorious  to  the  country 
that  can  be  imagined.  It  drew  forth  the  celebrated  repor 
of  Mr.  Madison,  a  report  to  the  merits  of  which  he  wai 
totally  inadequate  to  do  justice.  This  was  a  movemen 
of  the  aspiring  pride  of  the  state  sovereignties,  which 
instead  of  destroying  the  union,  brought  back  the  govern 
ment  to  its  first  principles.  So  much,  then  for  state  pride 
If  that  state  pride  had  preserved  the  constitution  at  its  las 
gasp,  it  ought  not  to  have  called  down  upon  it  such  un 
qualified  reprobation.  The  doctrines  of  Virginia  savet 
the  confederacy  in  that  dangerous  crisis.  Thev  producei 
a  civil  revolution,  which  brought  into  power  the  wises 
and  the  ablest  statesman  who  ever  lived  in  any  country 
This  was  one  of  the  benefits  which  had  resulted  fror 
state  pride. 

In  the  case  of  the  establishment  of  the  United  State 
bank,  there  arose  also  a  conflict  of  powers.  There  wer 
many  who  believed  that  it  was  an  assumption  of  powe 
not  delegated  to  the  federal  government.  Ohio  was  on 
of  the  states  which  held  that  opinion.  This  matter  als 
was  finally  adjusted.  What  was  the  next  question  whic 
agitated  the  country?  It  was  the  exercise  of  the  power  ( 
internal  improvement.  That  was  not  an  expressed  powe 
granted  to  the  general  government.  It  was  among  th 
doubtful  powers,  and  the  right  to  exercise  it  denied  h 
several  of  the  states.  It  was  denied  by  the  state  of  Ne 
Hampshire,  and  by  a  very  respectable  portion  of  the  stal 
of  New  York,  which  held  that  it  was  one  of  the  doubtfi 
powers.  The  right  of  appropriating  money  to  all  or  an 
objects  was  another  of  the  doubtful  powers.  The  stai 
of  New  York,  and  some  other  of  the  states,  disputed  tl 
right  of  the  federal  government  to  appropriate  niont 
except  for  the  purposes  pointed  out  by  the  constitutio: 
Such  are  the  contentions  which  had  arisen  from  the  exe 
cise  of  doubtful  powers  by  the  federal  government. 

The  case  of  Georgia  was  the  next  to  which  he  wou 
call  the  attention  of  the  senate.  The  usurped  powe 
which  the  United  States  attempted  to  exercise  over  h 
provoked  the  pride  of  that  state,  as  well  it  might.  Win 
the  government  of  the  United  States  undertook  to  tell  h 
that  she  coulcl  not  extend  her  jurisdiction  over  the  who 
of  her  own  soil,  she  might  well  resist.  This  contentio 
arising  also  from  the  exercise  of  doubtful  powers  by  f 
United  States,  was  at  one  moment  pregnant  with  awl 
menace. 

The  last  but  not  the  least  of  the  conflicts  which  ha 
arisen  from  the  exercise  of  doubtful  powers  by  the  genei 
government  was  in  relation  to  the  protective  systei 
Here  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  assum 
the  right  of  unlimited  taxation,  of  taxing  one  portion 
the  community  for  the  benefit  of  another,  and  a  more  I 
vored  portion.  He  hoped  that  he  had  thus  succeeded 
establishing  the  position,  that  most  of  the  controvers 
which  had  arisen,  had  their  origin  in  the  exercise  of  doul 
fid  powers  by  the  federal  government,  operating  agaii 
those  rights  which  the  states  deem  necessary  for  the  pi 
servation  of  their  existence  in  a  sovereign  character. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  had  held  up  the  cc 
stitution  in  his  hand,  and  w  ith  all  that  patriotic  ardor  i 
which  he  was  distinguished,  said  he  should  cling  to  t 
bond.  I,  too,  said  Mr.  B.  will  cling  to  the  bond:  a 
while  I  will  willingly  allow  the  gentleman  to  take  f 
usage,  I  hope  that,  in  taking  the  pound  of  flesh,  he  w 
not  spill  one  drop  of  blood.  The  gentleman  had  also  sa 
that  old  Rome  never  submitted  to  the  dictation  of  any 
her  provinces.  This  was  a  luminous  commentary  on  t 
rest  of  his  remarks.  No  wonder  that  he  had  spoken  d 
paragingly  of  the  states,  when  he  compared  them  to  I 
man  provinces.  This  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  c< 
solidatory  principles  of  the  gentleman  from  New  JerRi 
But  old  Rome  was  always  ready  to  extend  justice  to  1 
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provinces.  Whenever  tlie  deputies  of  a  province  came 
before  her  senate,  she  did  not  fear  to  do  them  justice.  \\  e 
may  all  becomingly  fear  to  do  wrong,  but  we  should  not 
fear  to  do  justice. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  had  said  he  would  not 
strike  a  sister  state,  but  would  retire  to  the  wall.  lie, 
Mr.  B.  admired  this  principle,  which  so  admirably  ac- 
corded with  what  he  knew  of  the  private  worth  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  But  when  the  gentleman 
went  on  to  say,  that  the  dignity  of  the  country  required 
that  the  laws  should  be  executed,  he  could  not  avoid  ask- 
ing him  in  what  that  dignity  consisted >  Did  it  consist  in 
calling  out  the  military  power,  in  bringing  citizen  into 
conflict  with  citizen,  and  deluging  the  country  with  the 
blood  of  her  children?  If  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  country,  he,  Mr.  B.  prayed  heaven  to  deliver 
him  from  such  dignity,  lie  considered  that  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  the  country  would  be  best  promoted  and  es- 
tablished by  doing  justice;  and  carrying  out  peacefully 
and  efficiently  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  This 
woidd  be  worth  all  false  glory,  all  the  national  glory  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much.  It  would  eclipse  all  the 
glory  of  imperial  Borne,  and  of  imperial  France,  which 
was  nothing  to  the  glory  of  a  just,  equal  and  benignant 
dispensation  of  the  laws. 

One  of  the  reasons  which  had  mainly  induced  him  to 
rise  was,  to  shew  that  every  peaceful  remedy  should  be 
resorted  to.  The  constitution  was  framed  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  deference.  It  was  ratified  in  that  same  spirit  of 
deference;  and  so  it  ought  to  be  administered.  The  whole 
history  of  our  country  conforms  to  that  principle;  a  mutual 
rleference  to  all  great  interests  of  the  country.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  government  had  been  invariably  marked  with 
the  spirit  of  conciliation. 

The  state  of  Kentucky  in  1794  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  because  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  had  not  been  secured.  The  le- 
gislature of  that  state  made  a  strong  remonstrance  on  the 
subject  to  the  general  government,  claiming  that  free  na- 
vigation as  their  right.  They  asserted  that  God  and  na- 
ure  had  given  them  this  right;  and  they  menaced  a  with- 
drawal from  the  union  if  it  was  not  obtained  for  them. 
What  was  the  course  of  Washington?  What  was  the 
jourse  of  the  American  congress  on  this  occasion?  They 
lid  not  assume  the  ground  that  they  would  not  legislate 
while  this  menace  was  held  over  them.  Yet  no  one  could 
loubt  the  courage  of  Washington.  No  one  could  doubt 
hat  he  was  not  prepared  for  every  emergency.  He  said  that 
he  government  had  been  established  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise, and  lie  recommended  that  a  respectful  reply  be 
jiven  to  the  state.  He  laid  before  the  legislature  the  facts 
u  the  case,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
vas  obtained. 

There  was  also  another  case,  which  was  the  assumption 
»f  the  state  debts.  At  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
ion,  besides  the  national  debt,  each  state  had  contracted 
Is  debt,  and  it  was  demanded  by  the  eastern  states  that 
he  general  government  should  assume  the  payment  of 
hese  debts  of  the  states.  Such  was  the  dissatisfaction 
vhich  resulted  from  congress  delaying  the  payment  of 
hese  debts  for  five  years,  that  a  dismemberment  of  the 
inion  was  expected.  In  making  this  reference  he  had  no 
ntention  to  cast  an  imputation  on  the  states,  but  merely 
o  state  the  facts.  The  general  government  ultimately 
issumed  these  debts.  Suppose  that  instead  of  taking  this 
ourse,  the  general  government  had  acted  on  the  idea 
brown  out  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  that  the 
(ride  of  the  state  sovereignties  ought  to  be  checked,  we 
hould  not,  said  Mr.  B.  have  been  at  this  moment  engag- 
ng  in  this  discussion,  and  enjoying  the  privilege  to  which 
his  floor  entitles  us. 

The  next  instance  was  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  law 
n  1.807.  This  was  a  measure  of  Mr.  Jefferson;  and  one 
o  which  he  was  greatly  attached.  But  when  he  saw  that, 
>y  the  continuance  of  this  embargo,  the  union  was  likely 
o  be  dismembered— did  he  say  that  the  law  must  be  en- 
brced  at  all  hazards?  No  such  thing.  Acting  on  the 
onviction  that  this  is  a  government  of  compromise,  he 
epcaled  the  embargo.  In  his  works,  published  since  his 
leath,  it  is  made  apparent  that  this  was  a  very  favorite 
neasure  with  him.  Yet,  on  the  approach  of  so  dangerous 
i  crisis,  he  hesitated  not  to  abandon  and  repeal  it. 


This  is  Hnother  instance  of  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
general  government  to  states,  which  resisted  the  exercise 
of  doubtful  powers. 

As  he  had  stated  his  objections  to  the  course  which  the 
honorable  judiciary  committee  had  advised  or  recom- 
mended to  the  senate  to  adopt,  and  deeming  it  not  cal- 
culated, as  hon.  gentlemen  had  observed,  to  preserve 
the  union,  but,  on  the  contrary,  calculated,  if  carried  in- 
to practical  operation,  to  destroy  this  glorious  union,  it 
was  proper  that  he  should  state  what  he  thought  ivould 
best  meet  the  present  crisis.  He  considered  the  true  re- 
medy a  peaceful  remedy — that  of  conciliation — according 
alike  with  the  genius  of  the  constitution  and  the  practice 
of  the  government.  The  revenue  should  be  reduced  to 
the  wants  of  the  government;  and  the  oppression  which 
the  southern  people  labored  under  in  consequence  of  the 
tariff  system,  ought  to  be  removed.  If  gentlemen  wish- 
ed to  preserve  the  union,  the  country  should  be  appeas- 
ed. This  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  infallible  remedy. 
The  one,  however,  which  the  committee  had  prescribed, 
might  be  fraught  with  some  danger.  He  was  aware  that 
there  was  a  set  of  politicians,  who  thought  this  the  favor- 
able moment  to  try  the  strength  of  thermion,  and  that  go- 
vernment ought  not  to  concede  one  particle  of  the  pro- 
tective system.  Can  it  be  possible,  at  this  day,  (said  Mr. 
B. )  that  any  individual  would  wish  to  jeopardize  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  of  peo- 
ple— not  only  the  peace  of  a  whole  people,  but  to  retard 
the  progress  of  free  governments  throughout  the  world, 
by  an  experiment  of  that  kind?  To  try  the  strength  of 
the  union,  and  whether  it  can  survive  the  use  of  the  mi- 
litary power?  He  hoped  not.  He  trusted  that  our  re- 
public would  be  hazarded  by  no  such  speculative  expe- 
riment. 

It  is  argued,  continued  Mr.  B.  that  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  having  placed  herself  in  this  attitude  of  defence, 
congress  ought  not  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  as  had 
been  said  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  while  the  sword  is 
brandishing  over  our  heads.  This  is  not  meeting  the 
question,  it  is  not  the  true  question — it  is  a  question  of  a 
very  different  character.  Are  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina alone  concerned  in  this  matter?  Is  not  a  vast  portion 
of  the  American  people  concerned  in  it?  Are  not  the 
whole  of  the  southern  states  interested  in  this  subjeet? 
It  is  not  only  the  southern  states,  but  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  state  of  Maine,  and  a  poition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York;  but  a  large  and  respectable  number 
of  the  states  in  the  south  west,  which  consider  the  tariff 
system  unjust  and  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  that  we  have  no  right  to  keep  it  up.  It  is 
argued  that  justice  should  not  be  done  to  South  Carolina, 
because  she  has  assumed  a  menacing  attitude.  This  is 
not  a  proper  view,  it  is  not  just  to  the  other  states.  Is  it 
any  reason  because  South  Carolina  has  acted  imprudent- 
ly, that  she  should  not  receive  justice?  If  she  has  forfeit- 
ed any  claim  to  the  consideratien  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, ought  the  other  states  to  incur  the  forfeiture?  No- 
thing can  be  more  erroneous — nothing  more  absurd — no- 
thing, I  will  say,  more  tyrannical  than  to  oppress  all  the 
southern  states,  because  South  Carolina  has  acted  rashly. 
I  do  not,  said  Mr.  B.  argue  this  question  as  a  southern 
question.  Thank  Cod,  in  the  exercise  of  my  legislative 
rights  and  duties  here,  I  can  look  beyond  the  Potomae. 
Thank  God,  I  have  a  feeling  which  is  not  confined  to  the 
geographical  limits  of  any  portion  of  the  United  States. 
I  can  look  and  judge  of  my  countrymen  north  as  well  as 
south  of  the  Potomac;  and  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  what  I  now  say  respecting  South  Carolina, 
I  deem  applicable  to  every  member  of  this  confederacy. 
To  no  one  of  these  states  would  I  arrogantly  say — I  will 
not  do  justice,  until  you  come  on  your  knees  before  me. 


I  do  hope  if  I  have  any  patriotism,  it  is  not  that  narrow, 

d  patriotism  which  is  confined  to  geographical 

lits.     I  trust,  it  is  that  patriotism  which  looks  abroad 


contracted  pati 


over  the  union,  and  embraces  every  portion  of  my  fel- 
low citizens.  And  so  help  me  God,  if  my  constituents 
were  this  day  to  demand  that  I  should  perpetrate  an  act 
of  injustice  against  any  member  of  this  confederacy — that 
I  should  do  an  act  in  behalf  of  North  Carolina  which 
would  trench  upon  the  rights  of  Maine  or  of  Massachu- 
setts, or  Pennsylvania,  which  I  believed  destructive  of 
their  constitutional  rights,  so  help  me  God  I  would  re- 
sign my  seat  and  retire  to  my  home,  rather  than  jeopard 
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the  peace  of  this  republic — 'this  glorious  experiment  of 

a  free  government — by  taking  what  justly  belongs  to 
Maine,  and  unjustly  to  bestow  it  on  North  Carolina,  be- 
lieving that  a  man  presents  a  more  truly  dignified  attitude 
who  refuses  to  do  an  unjust  act,  than  he  who  perseveres 
in  injustice. 

But  what  are  we  now  called  upon  to  do.'  We  are  call- 
ed upon  imminently  to  jeopard  the  public  peace,  by  a 
novel  and  dangerous  experiment — 'to  enforce  a-law  which 
not  otdy  a  large  portion  of  the  American  people  believe 
unconstitutional,  b'ut  which  I  verily  believe,  if  the  ques- 
tion were  submitted  to  their  individual  opinion  this  day, 
they  would  repudiate  and  require  to  be  rejected.  We 
are  called  upon  to  enforce  a  tariff  law,  which  I  believe 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  desire  to 
have  amended  or  modified,  and  the  modification  of  which 
is  fortified  likewise  by  the  recommendation  of  the  chief 
magistrate. 

And  before  I  proceed  further,  let  me  explain"  myself 
on  this  point.  I  do  not  take  the  ground,  and  I  will  not 
take  it,  and  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter,  that  a  law  which  is  tainted  with  in- 
justice should  not  be  put  in  force.  I  take  the  ground 
that  no  law  oppressive  in  its  character  should  be  execut- 
ed by  interposition  of  military  power,  until  every  pacific 
measure  which  can  be  devised  shall  have  been  resorted 
to  without  the  desired  result.  The  remedy  for  evilsof  the 
greatest  magnitude,  should  be  sought  for  in  the  peaceful 
tribunals  of  this  country,  according  to  the  great  principles 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  English  whigs,  and  which  we 
have  infused  into  the  spirit  of  our  constitution  and  govern- 
ment. 

If,  on  a  failure  of  all  these  means,  it  shall  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  use  force  to  execute  the  laws,  let  it  be  used. 
1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  emergency  cannot  arise; 
but  I  do  say,  that  before  a  law  of  this  kind  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted—-before  the  peace  of  the  union  is  to  be  disturbed 
there  ought  to  be  a  reference  to  the  justice,  to  the  wisdom 
of  congress — to  weigh,  to  examine  the  provisions  of  that 
law,  and  solemnly  to  pause  and  reflect,  before  proceeding 
to  put  it  in  force  by  military  power. 

I  beg  leave,  said  Mr.  11.  to  advert  to  what  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  said  i:;  his  message  to  con- 
gress, and  I  do  it  because  this  is  the  first  remedy  which 
the  president  recommended  to  congress  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  session.  I  cannot  doubt,  that  if  the  exe- 
cutive wishes  were  consulted,  he  would,  and  decided! v, 
give  the  preference  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  diffi- 
culties by  congress.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  his  pre- 
ference should  influence  our  legislation,  but  it  ought  to 
have  weight  with  us. 

Speaking  of  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt  the 
president  goes  on  to  remark — 

'•The  final  removal  of  this  great  burthen  from  our  re- 
sources affords  the  means  of  further  provision  for  all  the 
objects  of  general  welfare  and  public  defence  which  the 
constitution  authorises,  and  presents  the  occasion  for  such 
further  reduction  in  the  revenue  as  may  not  be  required 
for  them.  From  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, it  will  be  seen  that  after  the  present  year,  such  a 
reduction  may  be  made  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  the 
subject  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  consideration  of 
congress,  in  the  hope  that  the  combined  wisdom  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  will  devise  such  means  of 
effecting  that  salutary  object,  as  may  remove  those  bur- 
thens which  shall  be  found  to  fall  unequally  upon  any, 
and  as  may  promote  all  the  great  interests  of  the  com- 
munity." 

Again,  in  another  part  of  the  message,  the  president 
remarks: 

"That  manufactures  adequate  to  the  supply  of  our  do- 
mestic consumption  would,  in  the  abstract,  be  beneficial  to 
our  country,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  and  to  effect  their 
establishment,  there  is  perhaps  no  American  citizen  who 
would  not  for  a  while  be  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
them.  But  for  this  purpose,  it  is  presumed  that  a  tariff 
of  high  duties,  designed  for  perpetual  protection,  has 
entered  into  the  minds  of  but  few  of  our  statesmen.  The 
most  they  have  anticipated  is  a  temporary,  and  generally 
incidental  protection,  which  they  maintain  has  the  effect 
to  reduce  the  price  of  domestic  competition  below  that  of 
the  foreign  article.  Experience,  however,  our  best  guide 
on  this  as  on  other  subjects,   makes  it  doubtful  whether 


the  advantages  of  this  system  are  not  counterbalanced  by 
many  evils,  and  whether  it  does  not  tend  to  beget  in  the 
minds  of  a  large  portion  of  our  countrymen,  a  spirit  of 
discontent  and  jealousy  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the 
union." 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  the  president  regarding 
the  law  which  we  are  now  called  on  to  adopt  extraordi- 
nary means  of  carrying  it  into  execution. 

As  1  consider  this  is  a  most  important  point— «s  I  consi- 
der it  the  true  means  of  removing  the  difficulty  now  involv- 
ed in  this  question,  I  have  not  only -adverted  to  the  annual 
message  of  the  president  as  showing  the  views  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  their  remedy  for  the  difficulties  in  the 
south,  but  I  would  now  beg  leave  to  read  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

[Here  Mr.  Broivn  read  an  extract  from  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  subject  of  the 
reduction  of  the  duties.] 

Thus  we  have  the  direct  suggestion  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, that  this  is  the  most  appropriate  remedy.  It 
is  the  one  which  was  first  suggested  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  and  I  believe  it  is  calculated  to  achieve  all 
the  great  objects  so  much  to  be  desired,  all  which  it  is 
necessary  to  achieve,  and  that  without  endangering  the 
republic. 

What  is  the  extraordinary  spectacle,  I  would  remark, 
which  the  American  republic  now  exhibits  to  the  world? 
A  republic  which  has  heretofore  boasted  of  its  freedom 
—a  republic  which  has  heretofore  pursued  the  "even 
and  peaceful  tenor  of  its  way" — a  republic  which  had 
been  found  competent  to  all  the  legitimate  purposes  of 
government  without  slaughtering  its  citizens,  and  which, 
with  xery  few  exceptions,  has  gone  on  peacefully  for  fifty 
years.  We  present  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  call- 
ing on  the  administration  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  to  enforce  a  law  against  a  portion  of  our  fellow 
citizens  to  compel  them  to  contribute  so  much  money  to 
the  revenue,  which  it  is  acknowledged  is  six  millions 
annually  more  than  is  requisite  for  the  wants  of  the  ge- 
neral government.  A  removal  of  that  burden  would  re- 
move all  difficulty  with  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  Even 
a  partial  removal*  of  it — a  mitigation  of  it,  would  make 
the  tariff  system  more  acceptable  to  the  people,  without 
a  total  abandonment  of  the  principles;  I  speak  in  refer- 
ence to  the  views  and  prevailing  sentiments  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  people  I  represent. 

Sir,  it  does  appear  to  me  a  powerful  consideration  that 
we  are  almost  on  the  eve  of  a  civil  war;  and  for  what.' 
To  enforce  a  law  for  the  collection  of  revenue,  when  it 
is  admitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  that  there 
are  at  present  six  millions  of  dollars  more  than  is  wanted 
for  the  common  purposes  of  the  government.  Is  this, 
calculated  to  elevate  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope? Is  this  calculated  to  cheer  the  hopes  of  those 
people  who  have  been  long  struggling  for  their  rights? 
Permit  me  to  say  that  I  think  it  will  somewhat  weaken 
the  force  of  our  republican  experiment;  yet,  I  believe 
that  our  government  is  capable  of  achieving  all  the  great 
objects  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  settling  this  mat- 
ter. 

If,  in  the  revolutionary  contest,  when  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  this  country  were  profusely  poured  forth  to 
establish  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind — to  give 
self-government  and  to  abolish  unjust  taxation — any  one 
of  our  ancestors  who  were  engaged  in  this  glorious  strug- 
gle had  predicted  that  in  less  than  half  a  century  after- 
wards we  should  be  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  a  bill 
to  compel  a  portion  of  the  people,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  to  pay  taxes  when  the  government  had  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars  more  than  it  needed,  they  would  not  have 
believed  him;  credulity  itself  at  that  time  would  not 
have  believed  such  a  prediction.  If  they  could  have 
credited  the  story,  it  would  have  enervated  the  arm  which 
struck  for  liberty—would  have  damped  the  bosom  Which 
glowed  with  patriotism.  But  what  has  been  the  practice 
of  our  government  heretofore?  I  beg  leave  to  recur  to 
another  case  distinguished  in  the  history  of  our  govern- 
ment and  which  I  overlooked  at  the  time  I  was  remark- 
in«-  on  the  various  instances  of  forbearance  shown  by  our 
"•overnment,  In  the  late  war,  when  a  large  majority  of 
?he  people  of  the  United  States  believed  the  pride  of  the 
country  to  have  been  wounded — when  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  land  believed   the  national  honor   to 
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lave   been  trampled  upon   by  the   British  government,  .  and  too  rapid  reduction  to  the  revenue  point.     He  would 
uid  considered  it  the  sacred  duty  of  all  to  assist  them  in    do  it  gradually,  in  that  spirit  of  forbearance,  which  is  due 


-esentmg  the  insult,  we  found  many  on  that  occasion, 
,res,  even  pending  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  war,  re- 
sisting every  bill  which  went  to  give  the  government  of 
he  United  States  men  and  means  to  prosecute  that  war. 
rhey  resisted  it  on  the  ground,  that  peace  might  be  ch- 
ained; and,  I  believe,  because  they  deemed  the  war  to 
je  unjust,  and,  while  our  villages  were  smoking  and  our 
jountry  invaded  by  a  large  body  of  hostile  troops. 

We  find  at  that  moment,  a  large  body  of  men  in  con- 
gress, whose  patriotism  I  do  not  call  in  question,  far  be 
it  from  me  to  do  so — a  powerful  and  talented  respectable 
body  of  men,  even  at  the  darkest  periods  of  that  war, 
voting  against  giving  men  and  money  to  carry  on  the  war. 
Great  Britain  had  trampled  on  our  commercial  rights — 
had  insulted  us  on  the  high  seas  for  six  years  before  war 
was  declared.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  found  a  pow- 
erful body  who  said  that  no  army  nor  money  ought  to  be 
voted  to  the  government.  Now,  if  that  spirit  of  forbear- 
ance, great  as  it  was,  could  be  shown  to  an  enemy  whose 
cry  was,  delenda  est  Charthago — if  that  spirit  could  be 
exercised  bella  flagrante — certainly  some  little  patience 
is  due  to  our  brethren  of  the  south.  Surely  some  for- 
bearance ought  to  be  shown  to  our  own  countrymen.  If 
there  were  many  at  that  time  who  thought  the  sword 
should  not  be  unsheathed  against  those  who  would  tram- 
ple us  under  foot,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  we  are  now  tp 
plunge  it  into  our  fellow  citizens  without  some  litttle  ex- 
amination into  their  cause? 

I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  on  one  point.  I  do 
not  intend  to  justify  South  .Carolina;  I  am  not  her  advo- 
cate, but  she  has  a  right  to  have  justice  done  her.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  this  question  may  be  settled;  and 
that  by  acting  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation — a  spirit  not  only 
due  to  her,  but  the  vast  portions  of  the  north  and  south, 
the  question  might  be  put  at  rest.  As  regards  the  union 
of  these  states,  there  is  not  a  member  in  the  senate,  and 
I  trust  I  shall  not  he  considered  egotistical  when  I  say  that 
there  is  not,  in  the  whole  union,  one  in  soul  and  heart 
more  dearly  devoted  to  it  than  my  humble  self.  I  believe 
that  all  the  advantages  of  liberty,  and  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, are  at  issue  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
I  urge  a  pacific  course.  Even  the  Grenvilles  and  the 
Norths,  arrogant  as  they  were,  even  they  brought  foward 
their  measures— -even  they  repealed  some  of  their  odious 
laws  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  colonies.  And  shall  it 
be  said  there  is  now  a  spirit  more  inexorable,  more  inac- 
cessible to  the  voice  of  justice  than  that  which  prevailed 
under  the  British  monarchy?  If  so,  the  blood  of  those 
who  achieved  the  revolution  was  shed  in  vain,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  free  government  are  for  ever  put 
at  rest,  If  that  inexorable  principle,  that  there  is  to  be 
no  regard  paid  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  minority, 
he  would  say  that  this  would  change  the  whole  principle 
of  our  federal  compact,  depriving  it  of  all  its  republican 
and  benignant  features,  and  converting  the  federal  into 
a  consolidated  government. 

In  every  portion  of  the  union  there  is  a  set  of  great 
primary  interests.  He  wished  to  be  distinctly  understood 
on  this  point.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  should  yield  to  every  rash  require- 
ment of  a  state — far  from  it;  but  he  did  intend  to  say  that 
whenever  any  of  those  great  primary  and  leading  inter- 
ests made  just  remonstrance  against  any  obvious  op- 
pression, it  was  our  duty,  in  the  true  federative  spirit  of 
our  government  to  forbear,  otherwise,  the  government 
must  effectually  change  its  character.  The  west  has  her 
primary  interests  and  sensibilities  in  reference  to  the 
great  land  question,  and  he  (Mr.  B.)  would  always  be 
disposed  to  do  ample  justice  to  her  as  well  as  to  every 
other  section  of  this  country.  He  would  not  feel  power 
and  forget  right.  New  York  has  great  interests  in  a 
commercial  and  manufacturing  way:  he,  therefore,  would 
do  nothing  that  would  trample  them  down.  lie  would 
let  them  be  free  as  they  are,  and  gi.e  them  all  the  privi- 
leges they  require.  With  regard  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country,  he  believed  that  the  constitution 
did  not  tax  the  interests  of  one  portion  of  the  people  to 
benefit  another.  He  would  bear  and  forbear.  And,  as 
to  n  specific  measure  for  the  reduction  of  the  revenue,  he 
declared  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  would  give  a 
deadly  blow  to  the  manufacturing  interests, -by  a  thorough 


to  the  whole  union.  Having  glanced  at  the  peculiar  in- 
terests of  the  west  and  north,  he  would  now  advert  to 
those  of  the  southern  states.  Their  interests  consist  in 
producing  as  much  as  possible — selling  at  the  highest  pri- 
ces, and  buying  as  low  as  possible.  But  that  natural  course 
of  things  had  been  interrupted  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  for  many  years  past.  But  he  did  not  sub- 
scribe to  that  doctrine  which  is  maintained  by  some,  that 
there  are  not  essential  interests  common  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  United  States.  He  believed  every  section  of 
the  union,  north,  south,  west  and  east  were  inseparably 
connected.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  an  adverse  inter- 
est. It  was  true  that  au  artificial  state  of  things  had 
grown  up. 

There  was  no  difference  between  the  great  natural  in- 
terests which  God  and  nature  had  given  us;  if  there  was 
any  difference,  it  arose  from  an  unjust  dread  of  legisla- 
tion. Unjust  legislation  had  produced  it,  ami  not  the 
diversity  of  soil,  habits,  and  pursuits.  The  true  doctrine 
was,  extend  equal  protection  to  all  in  their  various  habits 
and  pursuits,  and  leave  the  path  free  for  a  generous  and 
beneficial  competition  of  all. 

He  begged  leave  to  read  a  short  extract  from  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Bayard,  a  man  of  eminent  ability — a  republican, 
a  patriot;  and  he  (Mr.  B. )  believed,  that  the  sentiment 
would,  and  ought  to  have  its  weight.  It  was  at  a  par- 
ticular period  of  the  embargo,  and  the  remarks  were 
made  in  the  course  of  a  speech  on  the  question;  and  in 
reading  this,  he  intended  to  make  no  special  reference 
to  that  portion  of  the  union;  they  had  a  right  to  express 
what  they  felt;  he  merely  referred  to  it  as  illustrative  of 
the  principles  of  our  government.  In  the  course  of  that 
gentleman's  remarks  on  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  law, 
Mr.  B.  said  as  follows:— 

"We  all  know  that  the  opposition  to  the  embargo  in 
the  eastern  states,  is  not  the  opposition  of  a  political  par- 
ty, or  of  a  few  discontented  men,  but  the  resistance  of  the 
people,  to  a  measure  which  they  feel  as  oppressive  and 
regard  as  ruinous.  The  people  of  this  country  are  not 
to  be  governed  by  force,  but  by  affection  and  confidence. 
It  is  for  them  we  legislate;  and  if  they  do  not  like  our 
laws,  it  is  our  duty  to  repeal  them." 

"If  they  do  not  like  our  laws,  it  is  ow  duty  to  repeal 
them" — so  said  he  (Mr.  B. )  It  was  right  and  proper  that 
the  other  member  of  the  union  should  respect  their  feel- 
ings; nay  even  their  prejudices.  Supposing  that  our  go- 
vernment had  pursued  a  different  course;  had  steadily  re- 
•  repeal  the  embargo  law,  had  determined,  in  the 
language  of  the  present  day,  to  make  an  experiment  to 
test  the  strength  of  the  union,  and  that  our  fellow  citizens 
of  the  east  should  have  been  coerced  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet — what  in  all  probability  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence? He  believed  there  would  have  been  blood 
shed,  and  that  the  consequence  would  have  been  a  disso- 
lution of  the  union;  and  that  the  prospect  of  a  free  go- 
vernment would  have  been  destroyed;  that  all  the  states 
of  the  union  would  have  become  separate  governments, 
and  civil  war  would  have  resulted.  And  it  at  this  time 
we  are  to  pass  this  bill,  giving  to  the  executive  unlimited 
powers,  it  would  result  in  military  despotism  in  all  parts 
of  the  union. 

Proud  as  he  was  of  the  achievements  which  have  been 
performed  under  the  star  spangled  banner — proud  as  he 
was  of  the  stars  and  stripes  which  have  fluttered  in  every 
sea  and  every  clime;  anxious  as  he  was  for  the  glory  of 
the  country,  yet  God  forbid  that  those  stripes  and  stars 
which  had  heretofore  been  the  rallying  point  of  heroism, 
should  now  float  over  the  mangled  corses  of  our  bleeding 
countrymen.  God  forbid  that  our  country  should  under- 
go this  sad  and  disastrous  revolution;  for  he  believed, 
whenever  that  should  take  place,  not  only  the  liberties 
of  this  country,  but  the  best  and  brightest  hopes  of  the 
civilized  world,  would  be  destroyed  forever. 

Mr.  Fvelinghuysen  said,  that  he  asked  the  indulgence 
of  the  senate,  to  say  a  word,  to  correct  some  misappre- 
hensions of  the  senator  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Brown.)  Sir,  said  Mr.  F.  I  must  have  been  peculiarly 
unhappy  in  stating  my  views,  when  the  senator  under- 
stands me  to  have  compared  our  government  with  the  Bo- 
man  provinces.  So  far  from  this,  I  did,  in  very  explicit 
terms,  refer  to  Rome  by  way  of  grateful  contrast,  not  of 
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The  people  may  agree  to  form  a  government;  this  is  as- 
sent, consent,  or  compact;  this  is  the  social  compact  of 
the  European  writers.  When  the  government  is  formed, 
it  rests  on  this  assent  of  the  governed;  that  is,  it  rests  on  the 
assent  of  the  people.  The  whole  error  of  the  gentle- 
man's argument  arises  from  the  notion,  that  the  people, 
of  their  own  authority,  can  make  but  one  government;  or 
that  the  people  of  all  the  states,  have  not  united,  and  can- 
not unite,  in  establishing  a  constitution,  connecting  them 
together,  directly,  as  individuals,  united  under  one  go- 
vernment. He  seems  unwilling  to  admit,  that  while  the 
people  of  a  single  state  may  unite  togethr,  and  form  a 
government  for  some  purposes,  the  people  of  all  the 
states  may  also  unite  together,  and  form  another  govern- 
ment, for  other  purposes  But  what  he  will  not  thus  ad- 
mit, appears  to  me  to  be  the  simple  truth,  the  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  regard  to  our  political  institutions. 

The  honorable  gentleman  thinks,  sir,  that  I  overlooked 
a  very  important  part  of  the  constitution,  favorable  to  his 
side  of  the  question.  He  says  it  is  declared,  in  the  7th 
article,  tiiat  the  ratification  of  the  convention  of  nine  states 
shall  l>e  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  the  constitution 
betiocen  the  states  ratifying  the  same.  If  I  have  overlook- 
ed this  provision,  sir,  it  is  because  it  appears  to  me  not  to 
have  that  bearing  on  the  question,  which  the  honorable 
member  supposes.  The  honorable  member  has  said,  in 
one  of  his  publications,  that  the  word  "states,"  as  used  in 
the  constitution,  sometimes  means  the  states,  in  their  cor- 
porate capacities,  or  governments,  sometimes  it  means 
their  territory,  merely,  and  sometimes  it  means  the  people 
of  the  states.  This  is  very  true;  and  it  is  perfectly  clear, 
that  in  the  clause  quoted,  the  word  means  the  people  of 
the  states.  The  same  clause  speaks  of  the  conventions  of 
the  states;  that  evidently  means  conventions  of  the  people 
of  the  states;  else  the  whole  provision  would  be  absurd. 
All  that  this  part  of  the  constitution  intended,  Mas  simplv 
to  declare,  that  so  soon  as  the  people  of  nine  states  should 
adopt  and  ratify  it,  it  should,  as  to  these  states,  go  into 
operation. 

The  gentleman  has  concluded,  sir,  by  declaring,  again, 
that  the  contest  is  between  power  on  one  side,  and  liberty 
on  the  other — and  that  he  is  for  liberty.  All  this  is  easily 
said.  But  what  is  that  liberty  whose  cause  he  espouses? 
It  is  liberty,  given  to  a  part,  to  gqvern  the  whole.  It  is 
liberty,  claimed  by  a  small  minority  to  govern  and  con- 
trol the  great  majority.  And  what  is  the  power  which  he 
resists?  It  is  the  general  power  of  the  popular  will;  it  is  the 
power  of  all  the  people,  exercised  by  majorities,  in  the 
houses  of  legislature,  in  the  form  in  which  all  free  go- 
vernments exercise  power. 

Mr.  President,  turn  this  question  over  and  present  it 
as  we  will — argue  upon  it  as  we  may — exhaust  upon  it  all 
the  fountains  of  metaphysics — stretch  over  it  all  the 
meshes  of  logical  or  political  subtlety,  it  still  comes  to 
this,  shall  we  have  a  general  government?  shall  we  con- 
tinue the  union  of  the  states  under  a  government  instead 
of  a  league?  This  is  the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter;  be- 
cause, if  we  are  to  have  a  government,  that  government 
must  act  like  other  governments,  by  majorities;  it  must 
have  this  power,  like  other  governments,  of  enforcing  its 
own  laws,  and  its  own  decisions;  clothed  witli  authority 
by  the  people,  and  always  responsible  to  the  people,  it 
must  be  able  to  hold  on  its  course  unchecked  by  external 
interposition.  According  to  the  gentleman's  view  of  the 
matter,  the  constitution  is  a  league;  according  to  mine,  it 
is  a  regular  popular  government.  This  vital  and  all  im- 
portant question,  the  people  will  decide,  and  in  deciding 
it,  they  will  determine  whether  by  ratifying  the  present 
constitution  Axn  frame  of  GOTF,R!fMF.\T  they  meant 
to  do  nothing  more  than  to  amend  the  articles  of  the  old 
confederation. 

Mr.  Sprapue  said  that  the  transcendent  importance  of 
the  topics  of  this  debate  had  not  been  exaggerated  by  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina.  The  consequences,  said 
Mr.  S.  already  resulting,  and  those  still  more  disastrous, 
which  are  threatened  from  the  doctrines  which  he  main- 
tains, demonstrate  that  they  should  be  regarded  with  in- 
tense interest.  The  president  has  declared  that  the  laws 
must  be  enforced,  and  has  called  upon  the  national  legis- 
lature for  the  powers  necessary  to  the  performance  of  his 
high  constitutional  duties  as  the  chief  executive  of  the 
United  States.  The  people  of  South  Carolina  have  so- 
lemnly declared  that  the  revenue  laws  shall  not  be  ex- 
Sup,  to  Vol.  XL1II— Sig.   51. 


ecutcd  within  their  limits.  They  have  raised  their  ban 
ner  and  inscribed  upon  it  in  capitals — '"No  moke  taxei 
shall  be  paid  HERE."  They  have  denounced  our  legis 
lation  as  oppressive,  and  proclaimed  that  "they  w*7Z //jrtra 
it  off  at  every  hazard;"  and  they  have  announced,  in  th< 
most  authoritative  manner,  by  a  fundamental  ordinance 
that  our  laws  are  null  and  void,  and  that  the  passage  bi 
congress  of  any  act  to  authorise  the  use  of  force  agains 
the  citizens  of  that  state,  dissolves  her  connexion  witl 
her  sister  states.  The  bill  which  has  passed  the  senat< 
may  be  considered  as  of  that  character,  and  if  so  regard 
ed,  and  the  ordinance  shall  be  executed,  South  Carolins 
will  deem  herself  out  of  the  union,  and  hold  the  citizen: 
of  the  United  Slates  as  she  does  the  rest  of  the  world 
"enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends."  We  have  indeet 
the  hope  that  the  operation  of  their  ordinance,  of  theii 
extraordinary  replevin  act,  and  their  new  military  law 
made  to  concentrate  the  whole  martial  energies  of  thi 
state,  may  he  arrested  and  postponed  by  the  efforts  o 
leading  individuals.  But  a  whole  people  have  beeom< 
deeply  excited — not  from  their  own  feeling  of  oppression 
but  by  the  persuasions  of  others  that  they  were  the  devot 
ed  victims  of  injustice.  The  address  of  the  conventioi 
itself  acknowledges  that  "the  difficulty  has  been  great  t< 
bring  the  people  to  the  resisting  point."  The  manner  ii 
which  that  was  accomplished  has  been  described  by  tin 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun) — tracts 
pamphlets,  newspapers,  speeches,  and  addresses,  scatter 
ed,  disseminated,  and  reiterated  over  the  whole  surface 
to  the  remotest  recesses  of  the  state,  till  the  people  "re 
ceived  the  doctrine."  They  have  been  aroused,  excited 
exasperated,  wrought  almost  to  desperation,  and  hav< 
hurled  defiance  at  their  supposed  oppressors.  The  ne 
cromancers  who  have  conjured  up  this  evil  spirit  may  no 
be  able  to  bid  it  down.  Those  who  have  raised  the  storn 
mav  not  have  the  power  to  allay  it.  The  hand  which  ha 
kindled  the  conflagration  may  in  vain  attempt  its  extin 
guishraent.  When  the  fountains  of  the  deep  are  brokei 
up,  and  ocean  waves  are  heaving,  who  shall  say  thus  fai 
shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther?  They  have  raised  the  wine 
and  may  have  to  reap  the  whirlwind:  they  have  "scatter 
ed  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death;"  they  may  not  nov 
say  "am  I  not  in  sport?" 

We  hope  for  the  best.  But  no  prescience  can  forese< 
the  ultimate  effects  of  our  measures,  and  in  their  adoptioi 
we  occupy  a  position  of  oppressive  responsibility.  It  be 
hooves  us  to  consider  well,  to  deliberate  profoundly  upoi 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  action.  For,  if  we  an 
wrong  in  this  question  of  constitutional  power — if  we  havi 
no  legitimate  authority  or  moral  right  to  pass  the  bill 
then  it  may  well  deserve  the  denunciations  which  the  fer 
vid  eloquence  and  burning  zeal  of  its  opponents  hav 
poured  forth.  But  if  they  are  wrong,  if  it  be  a  rightfu 
authority  which  they  resist,  and  if  their  decrees  shall b  < 
carried  out  in  action,  they  must  be  content  to  have  theii 
conduct  branded  by  its 'true  appellations — 'lawless  vio 
lence,  rebellion,  treason". 

What  then  is  the  question  at  issue?  What  are  the  doc 
trines  arrayed  in  opposition  to  that  bill?  It  is  insisted  tha 
no  allegiance  is  due  to  the  United  States;  that  the  highes 
and  paramount  obligation  of  every  citizen  is  to  his  owi 
state;  that  when  she  speaks  every  man  within  her  limit 
is  bound  to  obedience,  even  if  the  command  be  resistance 
to  the  authority  of  the  general  government.  That  thi 
obligation  is  absolute,  unqualified,  and  unconditional 
leaving  no  right  of  inquiry  into  the  correctness  of  the  com 
mand,  and  no  question  to  be  made  whether  the  laws  o 
the  general  government  are  constitutional  or  not.  Th 
sena'tor  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun),  declare" 
that  if  it  were  concede*!  that  the  tariff  laws  were  all  per 
fectly  constitutional,  and  that  the  national  judiciary  ha< 
the  unquestioned  jurisdiction  and  ultimate  right  of  deci 
sion,  still  that  the'  bill  could  not  be  justified,  because  i 
authorised  force  against  individuals,  who  were  constrain 
edbv  higher  and  superior  obligations  to  bow  in  blind  an. 
absolute  submission  to  the  paramount  power—the  stat 
sovereignty.  He  stigmatizes  it  as  worse  than  a  barbanai 
OutraeeVthiit  it  is  not,  as  some  have  declared,  war  upoi 
a  state  but  a  savage  attack  upon  the  citizens,  passing  b; 
and  disregarding  the  community,  the  sovereign,  win 
rightfully  controls  their  action. 


The  sena 


a  tor  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Mangum),  in 


sted  that  he  is  bound  to  obey  thi  sovereign  voice  of  hi 
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ate,  whether  she  be  "right  or  wrong."     And  the  sena-  ,  ceeds.      "But  to  delegate  is  not  to  part  with  or  impair 
ir  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  enforced  the    power.     The  delegated  power  in  the  agent  is  as  much  the 


me  sentiments.  They  both  contend  that  the  state  throws 
s  shield  of  legislation  over  its  citizens,  no  external  pow- 
•;  not  even  the  United  States,  can  have  any  right  to  pe- 
itrate  that  aegis,  to  touch  any  individual  within  its  terri- 
>ry.  That  when  a  state  law  shall  annul,  conflict,  or  be 
[consistent  with  the  laws,  treaties,  or  constitution  of  the 
tilted  States,  the  latter  are  to  be  disregarded,  and  the 
inner  unconditionally  obeyed. 

Now,  sir,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  ex- 
ressly  declared  that  in  such  cases  the  state  laws  shall 
ield.  It  was  foreseen  by  the  convention  which  framed 
le  constitution,  that  such  conflict  and  incompatibility 
ould  necessarily  arise.  The  greatest  difficulty  which 
icy  had  to  encounter  was  from  the  pride  and  tenacity  of 
ate  independence.  The  inherent  and  fatal  vice  of  the 
Id  confederation,  was,  that  the  continental  congress  had 
o  power  over  individuals,  but  only  addressed  itself  to 
:ates  in  their  aggregate  character  as  independent  com- 
runities;  and  when  the  new  constitution  adopted  the  ap- 
ropriate  remedy,  by  creating  a  government  to  make  laws, 
judiciary  to  expound  them,  and  an  executive  to  enforce 
lem  directly  upon  every  person  within  the  boundaries 
f  the  United  States,  it  was  at  once  foreseen  that  as  the 
sveral  states  had  also  the  power  of  legislation  over  the 
ame  persons,  within  their  respective  limits,  the  laws  of 
lese  two  governments  would  be  very  likely  sometimes 
j  come  in  conflict.  They  therefore  wisely  made  provi- 
ion  for  such  an  event,  and  gave  the  supremacy  to  the 
*ws  of  the  union.  The  6th  art.  declares  that  "this  con- 
titution,"  and  all  "laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof," 
nd  "treaties" — shall  be  the  supreme  laiv  of  the  land,  *  *  * 
iany  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the 
ontrary  notwithstanding."  And  yet  gentlemen  now  as- 
ert,  and  vehemently  and  strenuously  insist  that  the  laws 
if  the  state  are  to  be  the  supreme  laws,  any  thing  in  the 
onstitution  or  laws  oftlie  United  States  to  the  contrary 
Mwithstanding!  How  is  such  a  conclusion  attained?  By 
yfiat  process  do  they  escape  from  the  express  language 
nd  palpable  meaning  of  the  organic  law?  I  have  curi- 
>usly  and  anxiously  read  and  listened  to  their  reasonings 
ipon  this  subject,  and  find  that  they  undertake  to  control 
ind  subdue  the  constitution  by  certain  abstract  notions  of 
original  unchangeable  sovereignty.  When  scrutinized  and 
inalyzed  it  will  be  found  that  the  fundamental  position 
vhich  they  assume,  is  that  the  people  could  not,  had  not, 
he  power  to  make  such  a  constitution  as  this  purports  on 
ts  face  to  be,  and  that  its  plain  meaning  is  to  be  restrain- 
:d,  overruled  by  an  assumed  political  dogma.  Their 
:ourse  of  argument  is  this.  The  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  people  of  the  several  states  acting  as  distinct 
communities— which,  before  its  adoption,  were  indepen- 
lent  sovereignties.  This,  sir,  I  have  no  disposition  to 
controvert;  but  their  next  proposition  is,  thai  sovereignty 
s  in  its  nature  indivisible  and  ixamexable; — and  there- 
fore could  not  be  transferred  by  the  states,  and  of  necessity 
s  retained  by  them  unimpaired;  that  not  a  particle  be- 
longs to  the  United  States,  and  as  the  sovereign  power  is 
dways  supreme,  the  state  is  paramount  to  the  United 
States.  Their  fundamental  postulate  is,  that  sovereignty 
is  inalienable — and  from  this  all  their  consequences  are 
Seduced. 

The  address  of  the  convention  which  passed  the  ordi- 
nance places  their  doctrines  upon  this  foundation.  Refer- 
ring to  the  constitution,  it  says,  "a  foreign  or  an  inatten- 
tive reader"  *  *  *  "would  be  very  apt,  from  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  instrument,  to  regard  the  states  as  having 
divested  themselves  of  their  sovereignty,  and  to  have 
become  great  corporations,  subordinate  to  one  supreme 
government.  But  this  is  an  error,  the  states  are  as  sove- 
reign now  as  they  were  prior  to  their  entering  into  tlie  com- 
pact." Correctly  speaking,  sovereignty  is  a  unit.  It  is 
one,  indivisible  and  unalienable.  It  is  therefore  an  absur- 
dity to  imagine  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  is  surren- 
dered in  part  and  retained  in  part.  The  federal  consti- 
tution is  a  treaty,  a  confederation,  an  alliance.  *  *  *  And 
again,  the  great  expositor  of  this  doctrine  [Mr.  Calhoun] 
has  told  us  that  the  sovereignty  is  still  "in  the  people  of 
the  several  states,"  "unimpaired;  not  a  particle  resides  it 
this  government;  not  one  particle  in  the  American  people 
collectively."  After  admitting  that  the  states  have  dele 
gated  certain  powers  to  the  general  government,  he  pro- 


power  of  the  principal  as  if  it  remained  in  the  latter,  and 
may,  as  between  him  and  his  agent,  be  controlled  or  re- 
sumed at  pleasure."  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  constitu- 
tion purports  to  impair  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  and 
to  establish  a  new  government  over  their  citizens.  But 
it  is  insisted  that  the  language  of  the  constitution  is  not  to 
decide  its  character — [Mr.  Poindexter]  and  that  although 
from  its  phraseology  one  would  be  very  apt  to  regard  the 
states  as  having  divested  themselves  of  their  sovereignty, 
yet  such  a  thing  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  therefore  has  not  been  done.  The  people  have  at- 
tempted it  indeed,  but  it  being  in  itself  impracticable,  of 
course  has  not  been  accomplished.  Sovereignty  is  ina- 
lienable! This  single  abstraction,  this  figment  of  the 
imagination,  this  naked  political  dogma,  restrains  the 
whole  people,  disables  them  from  accomplishing  their 
purpose,  limits  and  controls  the  constitution,  annulling 
some  of  its  provisions,  and  reversing  others.  The  whole 
fabric  of  nullification,  curiously  and  ingeniously  wrought, 
computed  by  intellectual  strength,  enriched  by  the  trea- 
sures of  learning,  and  gilded  by  the  splendors  of  geniui, 
rest  like  an  inverted  cone  upon  this  little  dogma,  a  meta- 


physical chimera,  an  airy  nothing! 

Sovereignty  is  inalienable,  and  if  delegated,  resumable 
at  pleasure,  and  w  ithout  revolution.  Who  were  the  ori- 
ginal sovereigns?  Individuals,  each, came  from  the  hands 
of  his  maker  sovereign  and  independent,  owing  no  alle- 
giance, and  subject  to  no  earthly  power.  May  every  man 
at  pleasure  resume  his  original,  indivisible,  inalienable 
sovereignty?  The  first  step  in  the  progress  of  society  was 
the  formation  of  families;  next,  patriarchal  tribes,  and 
then  their  amalgamation  into  states  or  nations.  And  may 
those  be  resolved  at  pleasure  into  their  original  elements, 
by  the  rightful  resumption  of  primitive  inalienable  inde- 
pendence? 

The  whole  history  of  the  human  race  falsifies  the  as- 
sumption, that  sovereignty  is  inalienable.  Every  page 
records  its  transfer,  by  free  consent,  by  purchase,  by  re- 
bellion, revolution  and  conquest.  Take  Great  Britain  for 
example.  May  the  three  nations — nay,  may  the  ancient 
heptarchy,  which  have  been  swallowed  up  in  that  king- 
dom, now  resume  their  former  separate  independence,  and 
that,  too,  without  revolution  ?  But  not  to  recur  to  the  fruit- 
ful records  of  former  ages — look  at  modern  Europe,  and 
its  transmutations  in  our  own  age,  and  then  say  that  sove- 
reignty is  not  transferable.  In  a  single  place,  this  politi- 
cal, metaphysical  impossibility  has  been  actually  over- 
come no  less  than  five  times  within  thirty  years.  Coblentz 
was  attached  to  the  dominions  of  the  elector  of  Cologne, 
afterwards  united  to  the  French  republic,  and  then  to  the 
French  empire;  and  successively  to  the  Grand  Dutchy  of 
Berg,  under  Murat;  to  the  Grand  Dutchy  of  Baden;  to 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia;  and,  after  the  prostration  of 
Bonaparte,  to  Prussia.  Turn  to  our  own  country.  I  ask 
these  gentlemen,  has  Kentucky  any  sovereignty?  How 
did  she  acquire  it?  She  was  once  subjected  to  Virginia. 
There  was  but  one  sovereignty;  and  as  that  was  indivisi- 
ble and  inalienable,  how  can  Kentucky  have  one  particle? 
I  ask  again  with  still  deeper  interest — has  Maine  any  sove- 
reignty— having  once  been  a  portion  of  Massachusetts* 
But  I  request  the  particular  attention  of  gentlemen  to  the 
condition  of  Louisiana.  Is  not  that  state  equally  sovereign 
with  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  or  any  other?  Was  it  al- 
ways so?  Was  it  not  transferred  by  Spain  to  France,  and 
from  France  to  the  United  States'  Was  not  sovereign 
dominion  held  over  it  by  all  those  powers  successively? 
Before  its  erection  into  a  state,  was  it  not  our  territory— 
our  purchased  property,  subjected  to  our  control,  govern- 
ed by  our  will,  without  ever  having  had,  for  a  moment, 
the  shadow  or  pretence  of  independent  sovereignty?  Was 
it  not  made  a  state  by  our  act?  And  if,  as  gentlemen  con- 
tend, the  United  States  have  not  one  particle  of  sove- 
reignty, whence,  and  in  what  manner,  has  Louisiana  ac- 
quired" her  sovereignty'  Could  the  United  States  impart 
it,  having  none  themselves,  and  not  only  impart  but  ren- 
der it  transcendently  paramount  to  the  express  provisions 
of  the  constitution,  controlling  or  annulling  them?  Do 
the  United  States  hold  delegated  powers  from  Loui- 
siana, which  she  may  resume  at  pleasure — resume  what 
she  never  possessed  ?  Should  she  take  to  herself  the  powers 
only  which  she  enjoyed  prior  to  her  supposed  delegation 
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of  them  by  the  constitution,  she  must  restore  herself  to 
her  anterior  condition  of  territorial  submission— and  this 
by  way  of  vindicating  her  sovereignty!  How  is  it  now 
with  the  territory  of  Florida,  and  what  sovereignty  will 
the  United  States  confer  when  we  shall  have  admitted  her 
into  the  union? 

The  constitution  provides  for  the  admission  of  new 
states  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states,  or 
parts  thereof;  but,  as  sovereignty  is  now  found  to  be  in- 
alienable, this  provision  is  thereby  rendered  utterly  nu- 
gatory. 

The  doctrines  against  which  I  am  contending,  are  as 
novel  as  they  are  extraordinary.  They  find  no  place  in 
the  history  of  the  formation,  adoption,  or  cotemporaneous 
expositions  of  the  constitution;  they  were  then  terra  in- 
cognita, and  have  been  but  recently  discovered  through 
the  modern  telescope  of  political  metaphysics. 

In  the  establishment  of  our  present  constitution,  the 
great,  prominent,  and  popular  objection  of  its  opponents, 
was  its  supremacy  and  paramount  authority  over  the 
states,  its  subtractions  from  state  sovereignty.  Its  friends 
found  it  necessary  to  encounter  this  most  formidable  ob- 
jection, by  their  utmost  strength  of  fact  and  argument. 
All  ability  was  exerted  to  overcome  it,  their  utmost  inge- 
nuity to  decide  it.  And  yet  not  one  of  its  framers  in  the 
general  convention,  of  its  supporters  in  the  state  conven- 
tions, or  of  its  numerous  expounders,  commentators,  and 
advocates  before  the  people,  ever  suggested  the  rights 
and  doctrines  of  nullification;  which  if  they  had  had  any 
existence,  would  at  ones  have  silenced  the  most  formida- 
ble battery,  and  satisfied  the  most  extravagant  jealousy  of 
state  independence.  So  far  from  denying  the  fact  of  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  United  States,  they  manfully 
and  successfully  defended  it.  The  general  convention 
itself,  upon  the  consummation  of  their  work,  in  commu- 
nicating it  to  the  states  though  the  continental  congress, 
admit  and  answer  it,  declaring  that  "it  is  obviously  im- 
practicable in  the  federal  government  of  the  states  to  se- 
cure all  rights  of  independent  sovereignty  to  each,  and 
yet  provide  for  the  interest  and  safety  of  all." 

This  new  school  in  politics  teaches  that  the  several 
states  have  by  the  constitution  only  delegated  certain 
powers  -which  each  may  resume  at  pleasure.  The  United 
States  have  the  power  to  declare  war;  but  each  state  has 
the  reserved  right  to  annul  it,  and  be  herself  at  peace! 
The  United  States  may  make  treaties;  but  each  state 
may,  aa"  libitum,  revoke  this  authority,  and  terminate  the 
compact!  Express  prohibitions  are  imj-i^ed  upon  the 
states;  they  may  not  declare  war,  make  treaties,  coin 
money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  pass  ex  post  facto  laws,  or 
those  impairing  contracts;  and  yet  every  state  has  re- 
served the  right,  at  any  moment,  to  cast  oft" all  these  pro- 
hibitions! She  is  fettered  indeed,  but  just  so  long  only 
as  it  may  he  her  sovereign  will  and  pleasure!  And,  ac- 
tually, to  throw  oft'  all  these  restraints,  to  resume  all 
these  powers,  is  not  revolution — it  is  a  legal,  peaceable, 
constitutional  remedy  !  It  is  pursuant  to  the  constitution, 
within  its  scope,  and  the  state  is  still  a  member  of  the 
union!  The  United  States,  the  constitution,  and  the  go- 
vernment, it  is  said,  are  but  agents,  a  mere  aggregation 
of  delegated  powers;  yet  the  agency  may  be  revoked,  the 
delegation  terminated,  and  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment remain!  It  will  be  no  revolution!  Can  any  thing 
be  more  preposterous? 

Sir,  we  all  admit  the  original,  inalienable  right  of  man 
individually  and  collectively,  to  resent  oppression,  to 
overturn  and  destroy  government,  when  by  perversions 
and  corruptions,  it  has  become  subversive  of  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  instituted.  But  this  is  the  primary  right  of 
force — of  revolution — of  rebellion,  by  which  govern- 
ment is  overthrown  and  subverted.  It  is  not  pursuant  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  it  is  above  and  beyond  it,  it  is  in  de- 
fiance of  oppressive  legislation.  Can  the  destruction  of 
the  government  be  legal,  can  the  annihilation  of  the  con- 
stitution be  constitutional?  The  distinguished  member 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun),  has  referred  to  the 
danger  to  which  their  slave  property  might  be  exposed  if 
his  doctrines  be  not  established.  Will  he  permit  me  to 
warn  him  of  the  great  danger  of  superseding  the  securi- 
ties of  the  constitution.  Let  him  beware  how  he  appeals 
from  the  plain  stipulations  of  that  instrument  to  the  ori- 
ginal and  inalienable  rights  of  man.  Let  him  not  lead  the 
way  in  a  course  of  reasoning  which  points  directly  to  the 


inquiry,  by  what  means  one  half  of  the  human  being1 
upon  the  soil  of  South  Carolina,  are  held  in  absolute  do- 
minion as  property  by  the  other— how  their  natural  and 
sovereign  rights  have  been  cloven  down,  and  transferred 
to  their  masters?  Be  not  wise  beyond  what  is  written. 
Abide  by  the  constitution;  that  is  your  best  and  highest 
security.  From  that  solemn  compact  we  w  ill  not  depart. 
We  have  no  inclination  to  disturb  it,  nor  to  refine  away 
its  guarantees— they  are  the  work  of  our  fathers,  and  let 
them  be  forever  sacred. 

We  have  witnessed  much  controversy  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  constitution.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  the  work  ol 
die  people  of  the  several  states  acting  as  separate  com- 
munities. It  was  drafted  by  a  convention,  and  proposed 
to  the  states;  but  until  their  adoption,  it  was  a  mere  pro- 
position, an  unexecuted  instrument,  having  no  efficiency. 
The  ratification  by  the  people  of  the  several  states  imparts 
all  its  validity.  They,  having  all  power,  could  make  it 
any  thing  that  they  pleased.  The  people  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  for  example,  might  agree  to  commingle  in  one 
mass,  to  amalgamate,  to  become,  as  by  fusion,  one  peo- 
ple— abrogating  entirely  their  state  institutions,  and  form- 
ing a  new  single  government  over  a  single  community 
or  they  might  make  a  league,  a  mere  confederation;  oi 
form  a  union  any  where  between  these  two  extremes, 
participating  of  both,  embracing  such  extent  or  degreei 
of  each  as  to  them  might  seem  fit.  And  the  same  remark 
may  be  extended  to  the  other  states.  Having  this  power, 
the  only  question  is,  how  did  they  exercise  it,  what  unior 
did  they  form?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  instru- 
ment itself — the  constitution.  It  has  been  much  contested 
whether  it  is  federative  or  popular.  It  is  neither.  It  ii 
both.  In  its  origin,  and  in  the  sources  of  the  organiza 
tion  of  the  government,  it  is  federative;  in  the  action  o 
the  government  upon  all  those  subject  to  its  powers,  it  ii 
popular.  The  laws  are  made  for,  and  reach  and  operat< 
directly  upon  individuals,  passing  by  the  local  goverm 
ments,  and  penetrating  beyond  them,  and  scarcely  recog 
nizinjr  the  existence  of  the  states  as  communities.  Th» 
judiciary  is  co-extensive  with  the  legislative  power 
Such  being  my  views  of  the  fundamental  law  of  this  na 
tion,  I  cannot  recognize  any  right  in  a  state  to  arrest  an* 
repeal  the  legislation  of  congress.  I  dare  not  withhoh 
my  support  from  a  measure  which  seems  essential  to  lb 
maintenance  of  the  government  and  the  constitution.  1 
the  legislature  of  the  nation  should  refuse  to  uphold  am 
vindicate  them  at  such  a  crisis,  they  must  fall,  and  thei 
authority  be  prostrated,  I  fear,  forever.  I  could  not  for 
get  the  past,  nor  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  presen 
alarming  extent  and  threatening  form  of  resistance  am 
dt  fiance,  have  been  consequent  upon  the  tolerated  practi 
cal  nullification  of  the  state  of  Georgia.  The  gentlemai 
from  South  Carolina  nearest  to  me  (Mr.  ^Miller)  has  as 
sured  us  that  such  is  the  fact.  Attempts  have  been  vain  1 
made  to  find  a  distinction  between  the  two.  In  principl 
they  are  identical.  I  regret  that  the  gentleman  fron 
Georgia,  (Mr.  Fursytli),  in  his  endeavor  to  render  hi 
defence  of  the  one  consistent  with  his  condemnation  c 
the  other,  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  assail  the  suprerm 
court  of  the  United  States — to  pronounce  the  reasonin; 
and  argument  of  one  of  its  most  important  decisions  t 
be  unworthy  the  lowest  county  court  in  any  of  the  states 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  the  country  regards  it  fa 
otherwise,  and  that  the  most  vigorous  and  gifted  mind 
deem  it  one  of  the  most  powerful  productions  of  th 
wonderful  intellect  of  the  revered  chief  of  that  augus 
tribunal.  If,  in  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Providence,  ou 
institutions  are  destined  to  be  subverted,  and  left  in  ruin 
by  the  convulsions  of  revolution,  that  decision,  and  othe 
kindred  constitutional  opinions  from  the  same  mind,  wil 
remain  to  after  generations,  splendid  and  enduring  monu 
ments  of  intellectual  and  moral  greatness,  and,  like  tb 
broken  columns  and  classic  remains  of  Athens  and  Pal 
myra,  be  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  successive  age« 
The  time  has  arrived  when  the  progress  of  nullificatioi 
must  be  arrested,  or  the  hopes  of  permanent  union  sur 
rendered.  The  gentleman  (Mr.  Calhoun)  assures  u 
that  his  theory  would  make  this  government  a  beautifu 
system!  Beautiful,  as  would  be  the  proud  and  polishei 
pillars  which  surround  us,  if  resolved  into  their  origina 
rude  and  paltry  pebbles;  beautiful,  as  the  dashed  mirroi 
from  whose  fragments  are  reflected  tw  enty-four  pigm; 
portraits,  instead  of  one  gigantic  and  noble  original. 
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The  triumph  of  that  doctrine  dissolves  the  union.  It 
must  be  so  regarded  by  foreign  nations;  it  is  almost  so 
even  now.  Already  have  the  exultations  of  the  oppressor, 
and  the  laments  of  the  philanthropist,  been  heard  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  They  have  looked  with  fear  and  hope, 
with  wonder  and  delight,  upon  the  brilliant  and  beautiful 
constellation  in  our  western  hemisphere,  moving  in  ma- 
jestic harmony,  irradiating  the  earth  with  its  mild  and 
benignant-  beams.  Shall  these  stars  now  be  severed  and 
scattered,  and  rushing  from  their  orbits  through  the  trou- 
bled air,  singly  and  feebly  sink  into  clouds  of  murky 
blackness,  leaving  the  world  in  ray  less  night?  Shall  the 
flag  of  our  common  country,  the  ensign  of  our  nation, 
which  has  waved  in  honor  upon  every  sea — the  guardian 
of  our  common  rights — the  herald  of  our  common  glory 
—be  severed  and  torn  into  twenty-four  fragments,  and 
our  ships  hereafter  display  for  their  protection  but  a  tat- 
tered rag  of  one  of  its  stripes? 

The  gentleman  (Mr.  Calhoun)  declares  emphatically, 
that  this  is  a  question- of  liberty  or  despotism.  I  believe 
it,  in  my  conscience  I  believe  it.  If  this  union  is  dis- 
solved, despotism  is  the  ultimate  result.  It  requires  no 
prophetic  vision  to  see  how  it  will  be  accomplished. 
Draw  the  line  where  you  will,  wars,  frequent,  inevitable 
wars  will  ensue.  Border  nations  have  been  considered 
natural  enemies.  History  is  little  more  than  a  record  of 
their  contentious.  Human  nature  is  not  changed  on  this 
side  the  ocean.  Indeed  there  is  hardly  a  nation,  in  any 
*ge  or  continent,  which  has  given  more  unequivocal  proof 
if  devotion  to  military  achievement,  and  a  spirit  of  mar- 
is] adventure  than  the  people  of  these  United  States. 

Their  having  been  once  friends,  so  far  from  preventing 
>r  restraining  would  butaggravate  their  mutual  animosity. 
Fhe  sweetest  substances  became  the  most  acrid  by  perver- 
sion. Fraternal  feelings  corrupted  or  perverted,  give 
lew  bitterness  and  intensity  to  hatred  and  revenge.  We 
Aave  already  had  two  wars  with  Great  Britain  who  once 
leld  toward  us  a  parental  relation;  and  who  can  doubt 
hat  they  would  have  been  more  frequent  had  we  been 
separated  only  by  an  imaginary  line?  The  different  sec- 
ions  of  the  country  arrayed  in  arms  each  against  the  other, 
vould  kuow  no  bounds  to  their  mutual  exasperation.  We 
bould  be  told  in  relation  to  the  slave  population,  what 
he  British  parliament  were  with  respect  to  the  Indian 
lavages— <that  they  were  arms  which  God  and  nature  have 
>ut  into  our  hands.  It  would  indeed  be  a  sacrilegious 
ibuse  of  that  hallowed  name — but  the  argument  would 
>revail:  a  servile  war  would  be  kindled.  Relentless  and 
iendlike  passions  would  be  let  loose  to  rage  with  unbri- 
lled  license,  and  violence  and  havoc,  conflagration  and 
levastation,  would  ensue — the  horrors  of  which  could  be 
lepicted  only  by  the  imagination  of  a  Milton  or  a  Dante, 
t  would  seem  that  the  severe  legions  of  the  north  would 
lave  less  to  apprehend  from  hostile  invasions.  Southern 
hivalry,  even  if  not  in  requisition  for  the  defence  of  their 
iwn  sunny  lands,  would  find  little  to  invite  them  to  arctic 
ixpeditions.  Would  they  come  to  our  rugged  soil  and 
nore  rugged  clime,  to  our  rockbound  shores  and  snow- 
apt  hills?  Would  they  penetrate  a  dense  and  teeming 
>opulation  of  hardy,  laborious,  and  unyielding  freemen 
—every  valley  a  Thermopylae,  and  every  hill  a  Bunker's 
— where  "friends  may  find  a  welcome,  and  foes  a  grave?" 
rhe  north  is  by  nature  the  region  of  strength.  It  has 
>een  so  from  the  days  of  AttiJa,  King  of  the  Huns,  to 
'latoff,  Hetraan  of  the  Cossacks.  The  northern  hive 
vould  again  swarm  upon  the  blooming  and  honied  fields 
)f  the  south.  But  is  there  any  consolation  in  this?  In 
such  a  contest  victory  is  disaster,  and  defeat  is  death.  If 
his  union  shall  be  severed,  free  governments  will  for  a 
v'hile,  perhaps,  exist  upon  its  fragments.  But  on  both 
sides  of  the  dividing  line  must  speedily  arise  a  chain  of 
brfeit«d  places  and  military  posts,  for  protection  against 
sudden  incursions  of  predatory  and  border  warfare,  to 
.vhich  they  are  eminently  exposed.  Standing  armies  to 
)ecupy  these  fortifications,  and  to  r<  pel  the  formidable 
langer  of  organised  invasion,  are  the  necessary  conse- 
puence.  A  martial  spirit  will  be  every  where  excited, 
md  military  ambition  universally  dominant.  One  party 
svill  obtain  successes  and  advantages  in  the  war,  to  coun- 
:eract  which  the  other  must  give  additional  strength  to  the 
executive  arm.  The  first  will  resort  to  the  same  expe- 
dient to  regain  their  preponderance,  and  the  weaker  will 
then  concentrate  all  their  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 


that  it  may  be  wielded  with  the  most  efficiency  for  their 
protection.  Imminent  danger  of  destruction",  and  the 
primary  law  of  self  preservation  will  silence  the  voice  of 
liberty;  civil  power  will  be  merged,  and  military  des- 
potism wave  its  horrid  and  resistless  sceptre  over  the 
ruins  of  the  republic. 

This  union  is  not  only  the  citadel  of  our  liberty,  but 
the  depository  of  the  hopes  of  the  human  race.  He  who 
shall  be  its  destroyer  will  go  down  to  future  ages,  asso- 
ciated indeed  with  its  founder,  the  Father  of  his  country 
— but  with  a  contrasted  immortality.  No  halo  of  glory 
will  surround  his  brows,  but  on  his  head  will  gather  the 
hissing  curses  of  all  generations — horrible  as  the  snakes 
of  Medusa.  He  will  stand  on  the  highest  and  blackest 
eminence  of  infamy — the  detestation  ot  mankind.  If  he 
meet  not  a  traitor's  death,  he  will  fill  a  traitor's  grave; 
over  which  there  will  be  no  requiem  but  the  groans  of 
the  oppressed  and  the  execrations  of  the  good.  His  mo- 
nument will  be  of  human  bones,  upon  foundations  slip- 
pery with  human  blood.  However  high  may  have  been 
his  elevation,  his  fall  will  be  like  that  of  Lucifer;  and,  like 
him,  sinking  into  his  bottomless  and  boundless  habitation 
of  darkness  and  woe,  he  may  exclaim — 
"Hail!  horrors  hail! 
*  *  And  thou,  profoundest  hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor!" 

Mr.  Forsyth  said  that  he  regarded  the  constitution  as  a 
surrender  of  power  by  the  people  on  behalf  of  their  states 
to  the  United  States.  He  presumed  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  could  not  contest  the  right  of  a  peo- 
ple to  surrender  their  sovereignty.  By  the  constitution, 
they  had  surrendered  their  sovereignty,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  equality  of  representation  in  this  house. 
He  considered  that  among  the  powers  which  were  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States,  was  the  right  to  determine 
the  mode  and  manner  of  obtaining  redress  of  grievances. 
He  also  said  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  assertion  of  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  that  the  general  government 
could  not  give  a  guarantee  to  that  state  in  her  present 
condition. 

Mr.  Forsyth  moved  to  lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  wished  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee would  withdraw  his  amendment,  and  suffer  a  vote 
to  be  taken  on  his  resolutions. 

Mr.  Grundy  said  he  would  like  to  have  a  vote  also  on 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  he  would  then  accede  to  the  pro- 
position to  lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Webster  asked  if  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina intended  to  call  up  these  resolutions  again, 

Mr.   Calhoun  said  he  would  not  call  them  up  again. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  resolutions  were  then 
laid  on  the  table. 

—•»»♦©  ©  ©+M— 

DEBATES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 

These  debates  have  been  only  partially  reported.  W« 
have  a  speech  "here  and  another  there,"  and  some  of  them 
refer  so  directly  to  others  which  we  have  not,  that  justice 
cannot  be  rendered  in  the  presentation  of  them' — for  our 
general  rule  is  to  give  "both  sides,"  in  all  practicable  cases, 
or  not  to  give  either,  in  matters  of  this  sort.  We  shall 
however,  insert  certain  of  those  that  we  have,  which  are 
least  liable  to  this  objection — and  they  may  serve  rather 
to  show  the  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  house,  tlian  to 
add  to  the  arguments  advanced  in  the  senate. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  MARDIS  OF    ALABAMA, 

On  Mr.  BeWs  motion  to  lay  aside  the  bill,  reducing  the 
duties  on  imports,  and  to  take  up  for  consideration  the 
bill  from  the  senate,  entitled,  "an  act  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  duties  on  imports." 

Mr.  JMardis  said,  that  he  did  not  rise  with  a  view  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  bill,  now 
proposed  to  be  taken  up  for  consideration.  He  knew  that 
by  the  rules  of  the  house,  he  was  inhibited  from  doing  so; 
his  object  was  simply  to  assign  the  reasons  why  he  felt 
called  upon  to  vote  against  the  motion.  Mr.  Mardis 
said,  before  he  proceeded  to  the  investigation  of  the  pro- 
position, he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  state,  lest  his  motives 
in  opposing  the  motion  might  be  misunderstood,  that  there 
existed  no  community  of  feeling  between  himself  and 
those  who  Assigned  as  a  reason  for  their  oppositioti  to  the 
bill  now  proposed  to  be  considered,  a  want  of  confidence 
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in  the  president.  He  begged  gentlemen  to  be  assured 
that  he  neither  doubted  his  sagacity  nor  patriotism;  and 
■were  he  disposed  to  confide  to  the  executive  of  this  nation, 
the  powers  contained  in  the  bill,  he  knew  of  no  individual 
in  tbis  country  in  whose  hands  they  would  be  more  safely 
lodged,  than  in  those  of  the  present  chief  magistrate.  His 
opposition  to  the  bill  originated  in  feelings,  and  from 
considerations  widely  variant  from  those  entertained  by 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the  house  on 
the  subject.  He  knew  not  whether  this  particular  bill 
was  a  favorite  measure  with  the  executive;  he  knew  the 
quarter  from  which  it  originated  not  to  be  friendly  to  the 
present  administration,  and  he  knew,  too,  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  its  most  zealous  friends,  were  amongst  the  bitter- 
est enemies  Andrew  Jackson  ever  had  to  encounter,  either 
in  or  out  of  this  house. 

Mr.  Mardis  said,  that  he  had  supported  the  present 
administration  from  principle,  and  would  continue  to  do 
so;  that  he  loved  general  Jackson,  but  that  he  loved  his 
country  more,  and  felt  bound  to  resist  all  measures  let 
them  emanate  from  what  quarter  they  might,  calculated 
injuriously  to  affect  either  his  constituents  or  country.  He 
then  asked,  what  would  probably  be  its  effects  if  adopted? 
He  stated  that  it  was  now  proposed,  within  five  days 
of  the  termination  of  the  session,  to  lay  aside  the  tariff 
bill;  a  bill  that  has  been  before  this  house  for  the  last  six 
•weeks,  in  order  that  we  may  take  up  a  bill,  the  title  of 
■which  should  be  amended,  so  as  to  make  it  read,  an  act 
to  dissolve  the  union;  for  such,  sir,  I  conscientiously  do 
believe,  will  be  its  effects,  should  this  measure  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  house;  and  the  bill,  now  proposed  to  be 
laid  aside,  defeated.  He  asked  gentlemen  if  they  were 
prepared  to  sustain  by  their  votes  a  proposition  of  this 
kind? 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  there  would  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  this  military  measure,  should  we  pass  a  bill  at 
this  session  modifying  the  tariff*;  yet  strange  to  my  mind,  I 
find  gentlemen  who  profess  to  be  extremely  solicitous  that 
the  tariff  should  be  modified,  voting  now,  as  I  conceive, 
to  give  the  bill  having  that  object  in  view  the  go-bye.  Sir, 
we  have  no  time  to  lose;  let  us  persevere  with  the  only 
bill  calculated  to  give  peace  and  quiet  to  our  country.  If 
it  is  destined  to  become  a  law,  let  us  speedily  announce 
the  heart-cheering  news  to  our  constituents;  if  not,  let  us 
prove  to  them  that  the  last  moments  of  our  time  here  was 
spent  in  ineffectual  exertions  to  save  our  country  from 
civil  discord,  and  the  shedding  of  blood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  representatives  from  the 
south,  it  becomes  my  solemn  duty,  not  in  the  spirit  of  me- 
nace, or  unkindness,  to  declare  to  you  and  the  members 
of  this  house,  what  I  believe  will  be  the  effect  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  enforcement  bill;  and  the  rejection  of  the  bill 
reducing  the  duties  upon  that  section  of  the  country. 
Nine-tenths  of  my  constituents  are  opposed  to  nullifica- 
tion; they  regard  it  (as  I  do)  as  a  heresy,  calculated  to  do 
no  good;  they  are  patriotic,  and  devoted  to  the  union;  they 
are,  however — notwithstanding  their  resistance  to  the  ta- 
riff has  been  marked  by  forbearance  and  moderation,  and 
the  means  hitherto  employed  by  them  for  a  redress  of 
their  wrongs  have  been  of  a  character  respectful  and  con- 
stitutional— not  the  less  sensible  of  the  injustice  of  the 
present  tariff  laws — aye,  sir,  and  their  unconstitutionality 
too.  In  the  support  of  this  assertion,  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Alabama, 
expressed  by  their  representatives  of  the  state  legislature, 
in  the  numerous  memorials  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff", 
now  on  your  table.  They  all  declare  the  present  tariff 
laws  to  be  oppressive,  unjust  and  unconstitutional.  Now, 
sir,  seal  the  destinies  of  the  south  by  the  passage  of  this 
enforcing  bill,  and  the  rejection  of  the  bill  to  modify  the  ta- 
riff, and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  foresee  what  will  be  their 
course.  By  pursuing  a  policy  like  this,  you  leave  them  no 
chance;  were  they  disposed  to  remain  neutral,  you  deny 
them  even  that  poor  privilege.  You,  by  your  law,  compel 
the  whole  of  the  people  of  this  union  to  take  sides.  Now, 
I  ask  gentlemen  if  they  do  candidly  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  south  will  aid  the  government  in  enforcing, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  a  law  that  they  believe,  and 
have  solemnly  declared,  to  be  unconstitutional.  Sir,  pass 
your  military  bill,  and  reject  the  tariff",  audi  predict,  that 
not  only  the  people  of  the  south,  but  that  patriots  every 
where  will  rise  up  in  opposition  to  a  measure  which  arms 
father  against  son,  and  brother  against  brother,  and  threat- 


ens to  pollute  the  soil  of  this  happy  republic  with  the 
blood  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  illustrious  fathers 
of  the  revolution.  Sir,  heaven  forbids  that  we  should 
adopt  any  such  measure!  Let  us  make  our  laws  just,  and 
public  opinion  will  ensure  their  execution — let  us  make 
our  laws  just,  and  peace  and  harmony  will  be  restored  in 
our  country  and  in  this  house;  and  when  we  separate,  let 
us  part  as  brothers;  each  one  bearing  to  his  constituents 
the  olive  branch  of  peace! 

Mr.  Isacks  said,  he  would  offer  some  reasons,  why, 
after  all  that  has  been  done,  and  as  matters  now  stand 
this  bill  ought  to  be  passed;  he  had  no  note  of  preparation, 
and  should  limit  himself,  both  as  to  time  and  matter.  I 
will  admit,  says  Mr.  I.  there  is  not  now  that  eminent  ne- 
cessity, apparently,  for  this  measure,  that  the  state  affairs 
recently,  and  before  the  passage  of  the  tariff' bill,  seemed 
to  present,  yet,  in  reality,  the  same  causes  may  require 
it,  which  did  then. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  do  this,  I  must  take  the 
liberty  of  attending  to  some  remarks  of  the  gentlemau 
from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Clayton),  who  has  just  taken  his  seat: 
particularly  those  which  seemed  to  be  made  in  such  a 
good  natured  mood,  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether 
they  were  intended  for  sarcasm,  ridicule  or  good  humor. 
I  mean  the  philippic  which  he  pronounced  upon  the  pre- 
sident. Although  the  personal  and  political  friend  of 
gen.  Jackson,  I  do  not  present  myself  as  his  advocate;  his 
own  public  acts  can  better  plead  his  cause — but  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  must  excuse  me  for  saying  that  his 
attack  reminded  me  of  the  old  harangues  preceding  the 
three  last  presidential  elections,  in  which  much  of  the 
same  spirit  was  displayed,  and  the  same,  with  many  other 
kindred  objections,  urged  as  to  violence  of  temper,  and 
want  of  qualification.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Siates  by  overwhelming  majorities, 
have  twice  determined  that  Andrew  Jackson  was  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  this  government.  And  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  should  bring  forward 
these  stale  charges.  The  construction  of  the  second  sec- 
tion— the  Indian  treaty — the  proceedings  in  Florida,  with 
all  the  rest  referred  to,  and  which  were  as  well  known  to 
the  gentleman  many  years  ago  as  they  are  now,  and  yet  he 
lias  supported  this  same  man  for  the  high  station  that  he 
holds.  [Mr.  Clayton  said,  under  like  circumstances  he 
would  do  so  again,  but  he  did  not  then  know  that  he 
would  have  to  execute  such  a  law  as  this.]  Then,  said 
Mr.  Isacks,  the  objection  should  be  to  the  law,  and  not 
to  the  man,  for  it  would  be  too  much  to  say,  that  if  he 
were  a  good  president  without  this  law,  he  would  be  a 
bad  one  with  it.  This  is  enough  to  say  on  this  part  of  the 
subject.  The  time  and  convenience  of  the  house  will  not 
allow  me  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  formation  and 
powers  of  the  general  government,  the  right  of  the  states, 
and  the  doctrines  of  nullification  and  secession;  with  the 
arguments  on  those  topics,  every  member  must  be  fami- 
liar, and  they  have  gone  forth  to  the  country  already  in 
state  papers,  ar.d  speeches.  "  The  gentleman  "from  Geor- 
gia has  illustrated  his  views  of  delegated  power,  by  the 
exhibition  of  thirteen  kings,  personating  the  thirteen 
United  States,  in  the  creat'nn  of  a  government,  and  I 
should  have  been  more  amused,  though,  perhaps,  less  in- 
structed, if  he  could  have  found  a  chapter  in  his  favorite 
author,  lord  Somers,  and  read  it  to  us  upon  this  head,  as 
he  did  upon  several  others. 

I  have  no  special  charge  of  this  bill,  nor  any  other  sub- 
ject in  which  the  administration  is  particularly  concerned. 
Some  of  the  organizers  did  not  intend  that  I  should  have, 
and  I  am  gratified  that  these  subjects  have  been  entrusted 
to  abler  hands.  It  will  hardly  be  said  of  me,  that  I  am  for 
the  administration,  "fas  et  per  nefas,'1''  and  therefore  sup- 
port this  bill.  If  you  will  read  the  sentence  backwards, 
I  should  not  object  to  its  application.  I  am  for  the  bill, 
because  I  think  it  right  in  itself,  and  therefore  support 
the  administration;  and  I  am  always  glad  to  find  myself 
in  that  situation,  for  I  yield  to  none,  in  an  ardent  desire  for 
the  success  of  those  who  administer  the  government.  Yet, 
for  want  of  sagacity,  or  something  else,  I  have  not  had  the 
good  luck  to  dodge  out  of  the  way  of  some  very  heavy  ve- 
toes. I  thank  the  power  that  made  me,  for  the  conscious- 
ness of  moral  courage  to  do  what  1  believe  to  be  my  duty. 
I  hope  I  shall  always  fear  to  do  wrong.  I  should  "fear  to 
violate  the  known  will  of  my  constituents  on  a  measure  ot 
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expediency;  but  a  presidential  veto  has  no  terror  for  me. 
I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  bring  this  ranch  of  my  course  in- 
to review,  for  the  purpose  ot  casting  off  from  myself  all 
imputations  against  those  who  support  this  bill,  rather 
from  a  desire  to  serve  the  administration,  than  from  their 
own  sense  of  propriety. 

I  will  now  advance  such  reasons  as  occur  to   me,  and 
which  I  have  not  heard  given  by   others,   why   this  bill 
ought,  at  this  time,  to  be  passed.     1  can  truly  say,   that  I 
rejoice  with  those  who  do  rejoice,  that  by  the  passage  of 
the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  the  olive  branch  of 
peace  has  been  extended  to  the  discontented  people  of  the 
south,  and  nothing  could  have  afforded  me  more  pleasure 
than  to  find  it  acceptable  ( so  far  as  we  can  judge)  to  south- 
ern members,  and  that,  I  admit,  gives  a  great  degree  of 
assurance,  that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  their  constituents; 
and  some  have  expressed  their  belief  that  it  would,  while 
others  have  doubted.     But  they  cannot  give,  neither  can 
■we  receive  from  them  a  pledge  that  it  Mill  be  accepted. 
Though  much  has  been  conceded,   still   it  stops  short  of 
the  demands  of  South  Carolina,  and  may  be  rejected.   God 
grant  it  may  not.     But  are  our  laws  such  light  and  empty 
things,  that  they  are  to  be  observed  or  resisted  at  pleasure? 
After  what  South  Carolina  has  already   done;  after  she 
has  left  nothing  undone  that  could  render  resistance  effec- 
tual, shall  we  leave  every  thing  to  chance,  and  do  nothing 
to  counteract  their  operations,  by  providing  the  means 
for  the  effectual  execution  of  laws?     If,   contrary  to  all 
our  hopes,  congress  shall  adjourn,  and  our  new  tariff  law 
share  the  fate  of  the  former,  unless  this  bill  become  a 
law,  the  work  of  nullification  and  secession  would  then  go 
on  triumphantly.     But  what  would  the  country  say  of  us? 
We  should  have  to  meet  the  just  reproaches  of  our  con- 
stituents, and  be  convinced,   when   it  was  too  late,  that 
we  had  been  too  confiding,  that  we  had  risked  every  tiling, 
and  lost  all  that  our  inaction  could  lose.     The  ordinance 
of  South  Carolina  has  at  one  sweep  pronounced  our  whole 
system  of  revenue  laws  null  and  void,  and  declared  a  con- 
ditional secession  from  the  union;  and  her  legislative  acts 
have  carried  out  the  scheme.     Now,  I   will  not  stop  to 
dispute  whether  all  this  can  be  (as  they  call  it)  a  peacea- 
ble remedy,  or  what  is  meant  by  nullification  and  seces- 
sion.    In  the  plain  English  definition  and  common   sense 
view  of  their  proceedings,  I  pronounce  them  to  be  revolu- 
tionary in  their  character  and  tendencies.     And  who  will 
peril  the  safety  of  the  country  upon  the  uncertainty  of 
their  going  backward  rather  than  forward?   Our  acquaint- 
ance with    human  nature  and  the  history  of  ages,   even 
farther  back  than  the  time  of  lord  Somers,  shouid  remind 
us  that  when  the  elements  of  society  are  agitated,  disturb- 
ed, and  shaken  asunder,  as  when  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  are  broken  up,  they  are  not  readily  quieted  and  con- 
fined, and  often  defy  all  bounds.     And  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  those   who  start  foremost  in  the  career,  either 
of  revolution  or  reform,  are  outrun,  and  even  run  over,  and 
left  far  behind  by  their  more  ardent  and  reckless  followers. 
This  may  or  may  not  come  to  pass  in  South  Carolina. 
There  is  in  that  state,  perhaps,   more  talent  than  in  any 
other,  in  proportion  to  their  number  of  free  inhabitants; 
but  I  have  seen  and  road  enough  from  there  to  convince 
me,  that  there  are  amongst  them,  many  bold,  impatient, 
and  ambitious  spirits;  who,  for  aught  I  know,  may  think 
some  of  their  present  leaders  too  moderate,  and  easily 
satisfied;  especially  if  they  could  get  the  lead  themselves. 
In  speaking  of  the  nullification  party  collectively,  as  I  do, 
I  must  not  be  understood  to  say  that  they  are  bad  men; 
far  from  it.    I  have  seen  enough  of  human  nature  to  learn, 
that  under  the  influence  of  high   excitement,   surrounded 
and  propelled  by  concurring  circumstances,   good  men 
will  often  go  to  as  great  excesses,  and  commit  as  great 
errors  as  bad  men;  and  the  difference  between  them  can 
only  be  found  in  the  motives  by  which  they  are  actuated. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is   mere   speculation,  from 
which  no  certain  results  can  be  shown.    Be  it  so.    In  pro- 
viding the  means  of  security,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
danger  should  be  inevitable.     We  know  th«  threatening 
position  they  have  taken — they  may  proceed  to  put  in 
practice,    what  they  have  ptit  on  parchment.     That  is 
enough   for   us  to  know.     If,  with  this  knowledge,   we 
refuse  to  act,  we  make  ourselves  answerable  for  the  con- 
sequences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  T  have  adverted  to  future  probabilities, 
merely  in  connection  with  the  realities  of  the  present  and 


the  past;  and  upon  the  strength   of  these  realities,  I  shall 
insist,  that  it   we  would  vindicate  the  authority  and  honor 
of  the  government,   we  have  no  choice   but  to  pass  this 
bill.     How  stand  the  facta'     South  Carolina  in  the  high- 
est attitude  she  could  assume,   and  in  the  most  decisive 
form,  has  ordained  that  ail  the  revenue  laws  of  this  govern- 
ment are  null  and  void,    and  shall  not  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect with  in  her  limits.     That  tbe  twenty-fifth  section  of 
the  judiciary  act,  which  this  house,  a  few  years  ago,  l>y  a 
large  majority,  very  properly  (as  I  think)  refused  to  re- 
peal, shall  have  no  effect  in  that  state.     And  upon  certain 
conditions,   amounting  to  this;   that  if  she  is  prevented 
from  making  effectual  resistance  to  the  laws,  she  will  no 
longer  be  a  member  of  this  union,  but  will  forthwith  pro- 
ceed to  form  a  separate  and    independent  government. 
This  ordinance  of  the  convention  has  been  fully  carried 
out  and  adapted   to  practical  purposes  by  the  enactments 
of  the  legislature.     And  to  complete  the  work,  a  large 
military  force  is  provided,  companies,  regiments,  and  it 
might  not  be  going  too  far,  to  say  armies  are  organised, 
equipped,   and  ready  for  the  field.     And  what  is  the  flag 
adopted  by   these   regiments?     The    thirteen    stars   and 
stripes?     No;   it  is  one  star  in  a  blue  field — a  blue  flag 
with  a  star  in  the  centre.     We  learn,  also,  that  they  have 
mounted  the  blue  cockade.     I  wonder  how  it  came  to  be 
blue?     I  have  heard  of  blue  laws,  and  blue  lights,  of  the 
blue  bells  of  Scotland,   and   the  bonnets  of  blue,  but  I 
never  before  heard   of  blue  cockades!     But  without  re- 
spect to  color,  it  is  a  badge  of  hostility — an  emblem  of  war. 
Mr.  JYlcJJujJie  desired   to   know   whether  the  gentle- 
man intended  what  he  had  been  asserting  to  go  out  as  his- 
tory?    If  so,  he  wished  him  to  state  the  authority   upon 
which  the  assertion  was  founded,  that  regiments  in  South 
Carolina  were  marching  under  such  a  flag  as  he  had  des- 
cribed. 

Mr.  hacks  replied,  that  what  he  had  asserted,  he  had 
heard  in  conversations,  and  gathered  from  statements  in 
newspapers.  He  meant  not  to  say  any  thing  but  what 
rumor  had  already  proclaimed  with  her  thousand  tongues. 
He  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  regiments  were  actually 
marching  under  the  flag  which  he  had  mentioned,  but 
that  that  flag  seemed  to  have  been  adopted  as  the  flag  of 
the  state.  Let  these  things  and  the  organization  of  regi- 
ments be  as  they  may,  said  Mr.  Isucks,  1  return  to  the 
far  weighier  matters;  the  ordinance,  the  statutes,  the  mili- 
tary preparations.  These  are  undeniable,  and  here  I  will 
hold.  How  long  these  are  to  abide,  we  know  not;  but 
this  we  know,  that  they  now  exist  in  all  their  force  and 
vigor.  And  shall  these  measures  of  resistance  and  defi- 
ance be  taken  in  the  face  of  the  American  people,  and  the 
world,  and  inset  with  no  rebuke.  Shall  nothing  be  done 
that  will  tell  to  all,  now  and  hereafter,  what  is  the  sense 
of  the  nation  on  this  procedure.  We  cannot  do  less,  than 
provide  adequate  means  to  counteract  the  progress  of  nul- 
lification, if  it  is  persisted  in;  and  if  it  is  not,  so  much  the 
better;  our  act  will  then  be  inoperative. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  that  we  ought  to  be  careful  how 
we  treat  South  Carolina  at  this  time.  I  hope  she  w  ill  be 
treated  with  the  common  justice  to  which  all  are  entitled, 
and  as  soon  as  she  becomes  herself  again,  I  would  be  glad 
if  the  waters  of  oblivion  could  cover  all  that  has  happen- 
ed. But  who  is  the  aggressor  in  this  affair?  Who  has 
been  wanting  in  respect  to  the  majesty  of  the  people  of 
tbe  United  States,  and  the  supremacy  of  their  laws?  Not 
the  president;  not  congress;  but  South  Carolina  herself. 
And  shall  she  complain  if  we  move  pari  passu  with  her? 
If  we  but  follow  up  her  own  lead,  and  beat  her  at  her  own 
game,  if  she  -will  play  it  out?  I  think  she  ought  not. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  influence  of  public  opi- 
nion, and  the  madness  of  attempting  to  administer  a  free 
government  without  the  sanction  of  the  public  will.  All 
this  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  our  adversaries  have  no 
claim  to  the  benefit  of  the  argument.  What  is  the  public 
will  ?  It  is  not  the  opinions  of  a  small  section  of  the  coun- 
try, or  a  small  portion  of  the  people  compared  with  the 
whole;  but  it  is  the  settled  and  concurring  judgment  of  a 
decided  majority  of  all  the  people  of  the  whole  communi- 
ty. We  find  the  expression  of  that  will  in  the  form  of 
the  government,  its  institutions  and  legislative  proceed- 
ings, its  constitution  and  laws.  And  the  source  of  that 
public  will,  in  the  understandings  of  men,  supplies  that 
ever  active  principle  of  government,  which  I  had  almost 
called  the  reserved  sovereignty  of  the  people.     And  if  it 
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were  possible  to  obtain  force  to  act  against  the  public  will, 
so  understood,  the  employment  of  such  force  would  be 
vain  and  ineffectual. 

But  the  whole  ground  is  reversed,  when,  in  virtue  of 
the  public  will,  you  are  driven,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the 
employment  of  force,  not  to  oppose  its  designs,  but  to 
further  its  purposes,  and  cause  the  deed  to  conform  to 
the  will.  Then  force  beco  met  proper  and  indispensable. 
The  one  may  be  called  a  forced  action  against  the  will; 
the  other  the  action  produced  by  the  will.  Are  we  to  be  told 
that  if  every  rational  being  in  a  state,  or  limited  district 
of  country,  were  of  one  opinion  upon  a  given  question, 
that  they  must  therefore,  have  their  will  and  their  way  in 
despite  of  the  settled  judgment  of  all  the  union  besides? 
Such  an  argument  would  be  utterly  fallacious,  and  yet  a 
stranger  one  than  that  with  which  we  are  opposed  in  the 
case  before  us. 

Arbitrary  power  has  no  abiding  place  in  our  free  insti- 
tutions. Ours  is  emphatically  a  government  of  laws— 
and  if  the  laws  do  not  prevail,  the  government  cannot  last. 
You  might  as  well  expect  animal  life  to  exist  without  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  The  laws  should  be  equal  and 
just,  and  every  well  founded  objection  against  them  re- 
moved in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  constitution.  But 
when  they  are  obstructed  by  force — no  matter  from  what 
quarter,or  under  what  authority — that  force  should  be  met, 
repelled,  and  put  down,  by  the  overpowering  energies  of 
the  whole  community.  That  government  which  cannot, 
or  will  not,  protect  itself,  need  not  be  expected  to  protect 
the  rights  of  its  citizens,  and  will  not  long  have  their 
confidence  and  support.  Ours  is  no  such  frail  or  vicious 
government  in  principles,  and  God  forbid  that  it  should 
ever  become  such  in  practice.  1  forbear  to  dwell  upon 
the  contempt  in  which  such  a  government  must  be  held, 
and  the  insults  it  must  expect  to  meet  with,  in  its  inter- 
course with  the  great  family  of  nations. 

Mr.  Clayton  said — Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  not  troubled  the 
house  often,  during  the  present  session,  but  I  now  consi- 
der we  have  arrived  at  a  point  of  time,  when  silence  or. 
the  part  of  southern  members  can  no  longer  be  excused, 
and  tame  acquiescence  in  the  course  indicated  becomes 
criminal.  I  must,  therefore,  precious  as  time  is,  raise 
my  voice  against  the  monstrous  step  about  to  be  taken.  1 
know  the  nature  of  my  feelings,  and  doubt  not  they  have 
often  given  annoyance,  but  on  the  present  occasion,  it 
shall  be  my  earnest  endeavor  to  restrain  them,  though 
the  subject  is  extremely  exciting.  Between  me  and  my 
constituents,  I  am  ready  to  incur  the  responsibility  sug- 
gested by  a  gentleman,  of  consuming  the  "precious  time" 
of  the  house.  What  is  the  proposition?  Have  gentle- 
men suffered  their  minds  to  run  through  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  question?  Mark  the  character  of  the  case.  It  is 
to  postpone  the  tariff  bill  until  Saturday,  but  virtually  al- 
together, for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  enforcing  bill, 
sent  to  this  body  from  the  senate.  It  is  said,  this  last  bill 
is  very  important!  In  the  name  of  every  thing,  can  it  be 
more  important  than  the  tariff  bill ?  Was  there  ever  be- 
fore, and  can  there  ever  be,  so  much  depending  upon  the 
issue  of  any  measure  as  that  which  now  hangs  upon  the 
fate  of  the  tariff  bill?  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced on  the  27th  day  of  December  last,  and  from  that 
day  down  have  we  been  anxiously  engaged,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  almost  all  other  business,  in  the  effort,  honest  and 
sincere  on  our  part,  to  bring  this  troubled  question  to  such 
a  termination,  as  would  give  repose  to  the  alarming  agita- 
tions of  the  country;  and  now,  when  we  have  but  six 
days  let't,  behold!  an  insidious  attempt  is  made  to  give  it 
the  go-bye,  and  to  take  up  and  pass  a  bill  designed  to  rivet 
upon  us  the  very  system  it  was  intended  to  modify.  Sir, 
I  know  we  are  not  believed,  when  we  speak  of  the  high 
excitement  of  our  people.  I  know  we  are  despised  when 
we  tell  of  the  sufferings  of  our  country.  I  know  we  are 
laughed  at,  when  we  mention  the  determination  of  the 
south  no  longer  to  bear  the  unequal  legislation  of  con- 
gress. I  have  just  witnessed  the  contempt  and  ridicule 
manifested  in  the  actions  of  some  gentlemen,  at  the  elo- 
quent and  just  description  of  the  southern  discontents  by 
my  colleague.  It  is  all  treated  with  perfect  indifference, 
and  marked  by  the  most  ineffable  scorn.  This  I  would 
not  regard;  but  our  own  people,  animated  by  a  generous 
love  of  country,  and  actuated  by  a  charity  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  will  not  believe  they  are  thus  illiberally  treated. 
They  yet  confide  in  men  who  detest  them.     They  yet 


trust  in  statesmen  who  have  no  other  rule  of  action  but  a 
sense  of  interest.  They  yet  believe  in  the  honesty  of 
those  who  have  never  yet  shown  the  first  evidence  of  that 
virtue;  and  all  we  can  say  and  do,  there  are  many  of  our 
own  people  who  close  tlu  ireyes  to  these  glaring  instances 
of  insult,  injustice,  and  oppression.  It  is  upon  this  in- 
credulity that  great  reliance  is  placed  by  those  who  turn 
an  unlistening  ear  and  an  unbelieving  heart  to  our  com- 
plaints, our  remonstrances?  and  our  resolves  to  be  free. 
How  often,  in  and  out  of  this  house,  have  we  been  twitted 
with  the  remark,  that  a  divided  people  were  unable  to  ef- 
fect anything.  No  community  ever  yet  carried  a  pur- 
pose, who  quarrelled  among  themselves  about  the  best 
method  of  accomplishing  it.  Yes,  sir,  these  are  the  cal- 
culations that  are  hurrying  gentlemen  into  the  fatal  and 
inconsiderate  determination  to  put  by  the  tariff",  and  so 
put  us  to  the  sword.     They  may  yet  be  mistaken. 

It  has  been  the  great  care  of  southern  members  to 
keep  their  cause  in  the  right,  and  their  enemies  in  the 
wrong — thus  far,  before  heaven,  we  have  succeeded. 
When  we  came  here,  knowing  how  short  the  session,  and 
consequently  how  precious  the  time,  we  have  sealed, 
with  but  a  few  exceptions,  our  lips,  in  the  purposely  pro- 
tracted discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  this  all  en- 
grossing subject.  We  saw  a  fixed  resolution  to  evade  the 
bill  by  talking  out  the  session,  and  every  species  of  indig- 
nity has  been  offered  to  southern  members,  and  the  coun- 
try they  represent,  with  a  view  to  draw  them  out  in  aid 
of  this  unworthy  object.  We  have  suffered  all  things  for 
the  sake  of  peace.  We  have  been  charged  with  a  wish 
not  to  settle  this  question.  Our  leading  men  at  the  south 
have  been  accused  with  the  traitorous  design  of  making 
this  contest  contribute  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
union,  in  subserviency  to  the  purposes  of  an  unholy 
ambition.  (The  speaker  reminded  Mr.  Clayton  that  sub- 
ject was  not  in  debate.)  Mr.  C.  replied,  he  knew  it  was 
not  in  debate,  but  hoped  the  speaker  would  discriminate 
between  the  premises  of  an  argument  and  the  argument 
itself:  he  was  about  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  argument 
which  a  i'cw  moments'  patience  would  convince  him  was 
perfectly  relevant.  Of  all  this  we  have  been  accused, 
and  now,  sir,  who  is  it  that  wishes  to  postpone  the  tariff? 
Who  are  the  friends  of  the  union  ?  Who  is  it  that  wishes 
to  dismember  the  union?  He  who  sits  here,  day  by  day, 
voting  against  adjournment,  his  mouth  closed,  as  if  in 
death,  for  fear  of  losing  the  golden  opportunity  of  re- 
storing peace  to  his  country  by  unnecessary  delay;  who 
submits  to  insult  rather  than  jeopard  the  conciliation,  and 
harmony,  and  good  feeling,  necessary  to  the  adjustment 
of  a  most  disturbing  question;  who  interposes  no  obstacle 
to  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means; 
who  is  willing  to  take  that  or  any  thing  near  it  as  a  peace 
offering;  or  he  who  cavils  at  every  thing,  flings  in  diffi- 
culty upon  difficulty;  talks  day  in  and  day  out  upon  no- 
thing, merely  to  waste  away  the  opportunity  for  recon- 
ciliation; now  abusing  the  south,  and  then  "insulting  its 
members;  now  threatening  us  with  the  indignation  of  the 
tariff  men,  and  then  holding  up  the  menaces  of  the  go- 
vernment; and  lastly,  to  fill  the  measure  of  outrage,  and 
to  cap  the  climax  of  intolerable  injustice,  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, the  absorbing  solicitude  of  years,  and  now  the  last 
hope  of  a  distracted  and  long  abused  people,  is  to  be 
thrust  aside,  and  for  what?  To  pass  a  law  that  is  to  let 
loose  the  fiercest  passions  of  revenge,  avarice,  and  ambi- 
tion, upon  a  people  whose  only  crime  is  one  unbroken 
cry  for  justice,  and  whose  only  object  is  the  preservation 
of  their  rights,  in  the  still  higher  preservation  of  their 
liberty. 

Sir,  all  eyes  are  turned  to  this  spot  with  an  eagerness 
and  anxiety  which  beggars  all  description.  I  hold  in  my 
hands  letters  from  the  south,  which  I  will  not  read,  be- 
cause I  know  they  will  be  despised,  in  which  the  hopes  and 
the  feelings  of  that  portion  of  country  in  relation  to  the 
crisis,  are  treated  in  a  language  that  in  any  other  assem- 
bly, not  lost  to  the  ties  of  affection,  not  indifferent  to  the 
touching  influence  of  sympathy,  and  not  deaf  to  the  still 
stronger  demands  of  justice,  would  exert  an  agency 
greatly  conducive  to  the  restoration  of  harmony.  But, 
there  is  a  recklessness  of  thought,  an  inconsiderateness 
of  action,  and  a  defiance  of  consequences,  which  are 
urging  a  once  happy  and  united  people,  into  calamities 
too  painful  for  reflection,  and  which  humanity,  in  all  fu- 
ture time,  must  deeply  deplore.     Under  considerations 
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like  these,  I  could  not  consent  to  remain  silent;  indeed, 
no  southern  man  should  longer  restrain  the  voice  of  re- 
buke, of  resolute  and  determined  hostility  to  movements 
so  full  of  meaning,  and  so  fraught  with  mischief.  We 
could  not  justify  ourselves  to  our  constituents.  Well 
may  they  say,  we  were  satisfied  with  your  silence  so  long 
as  it  sought  the  repose  of  your  country,  and  the  safety  of 
your  government;  but  when  you  saw  the  long  cherished 
hope  of  peace  and  quiet  attempted  to  be  dashed  from 
your  presence  by  a  rude  and  unsparing  insolence,  why  did 
you  not  cry  aloud,  and  present  for  the  last  time,  the  con- 
sequences which  would  result  from  such  an  act  of  wanton 
injustice  and  superadded  injury?  Sir,  I  will  do  it  at  the 
hazard  of  every  thing  clear  to  violated  rights,  and  at  the 
risk  of  every  tiling  dangerous  to  freedom.  Let  the  ma- 
jority go  on  in  their  mad  career;  the  race  is  not  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong;  there  is  a  day  coming, 
in  which  a  just  reckoning  may,  perhaps,  discover,  when 
too  late,  the  woful  mistake  of  a  bloated  avarice  and  a 
blind  ambition.  Is  not  the  object  fully  perceived?  Does 
not  every  one  discover  that  this  motion  is  the  death  knell 
of  the  tariff?  That  is  to  sink  to  rise  no  more!  Who  is 
it  for  taking  up  the  "wr  bill?"  Comes  it  from  the  fast 
friends  of  peace?  Comes  it  from  the  former  friends  of 
the  administration?  No,  sir;  it  is  from  the  manufacturers! 
From  northern  men,  whose  hopes  of  an  abiding  protec- 
tion from  their  favorite  system,  is  founded  in  a  lasting  de- 
struction of  our  rights.  It  is  useless  to  disguise  this 
matter;  the  tariff  bill  has  been  fought,  inch  by  inch,  and 
now,  within  but  a  few  days  of  the  only  prospect  of  ac- 
commodation, behold,  it  is  to  give  way  to  a  law,  strung 
with  whips,  gibbets,  and  fetters,  the  black  ensigns  of  ty- 
ranny, and  the  messengers  that  speed  the  edicts  of  passive 
obedience.  This  law  is  to  take  its  place,  and  we  are  to 
be  put  off  until  the  experiment  of  subjection  shall  hereaf- 
ter test,  the  necessity  of  ever  troubling  the  country  again 
upon  this  subject.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  said,  "this  is  an  important  law."  Is  it  more  so  than 
that  which  it  is  designed  to' supplant?  Can  any  law  pos- 
sess higher  interest  than  one  which  has  not  only  occupied 
the  whole  of  this  session  of  congress,  hut  six  months  of 
the  last;  nay,  more,  which  seeks  to  control  a  power  that 
has  riven  the  very  pillars  of  the  government,  and  left  it 
tottering  to  its  fall — torn  up  the  best  affections  of  the 
pcople^and  filled  the  land  with  discord,  strife,  danger, 
and  dismay?  The  gentleman  has  said,  his  only  object  is 
to  fix  a  day  for  its  consideration;  that  may  be  the  case 
with  him;  but  what  security  has  he,  for  a  moment,  of  at- 
taining his  single  purpose,  when  it  shall  have  been  deli- 
vered into  the  hands  of  an  eager  majority,  bent  not  only 
upon  its  certain  passage,  unaltered  in  form,  and  unmiti- 
gated in  force,  but  equally  determined  that,  it  shall  serve 
as  the  revengeful  instrument  of  defeat  to  the  tariff  bill, 
the  only  law  calculated  to  save  the  country?  Sir,  he 
cannot  control  the  majority;  as  well  might  he  attempt  to 
extinguish  a  building  totally  enveloped  in  flames,  or  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  one,  half  down  the  falls  of  Niagara. 

I  could  not  sit  still  under  a  feeling  so  desperate  and  fe- 
rocious, without  raising  a  warning  voice;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  a  course  so  brutal,  1  could  not  go  home 
without  the  consolation  of  ha\ing  made  one  effort  to  stay 
its  fury. 

Mr.  Warren  It.  Davis  said,  the  house  woidd  do  him 
the  justice,  and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  to  own  that 
they  were  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  snail  pace  of  the 
tariff  bill:  they  had  not  impeded  it  by  the  frivolous  amend- 
ments alluded  to,  or  by  propositions  of  ant  sort.  They 
acquiesced  in  and  followed  the  suggestions  of  friends  on 
this  floor,  and  remained  silent  on  this  deeply  interesting 
subject,  lest  to  their  participation  in  the  debate  should  be 
attributed  whatever  of  a  dilatory  or  stormy  character  it 
might  assume.  You  have  all  witnessed,  he  said,  that  we 
submitted,  in  silence,  to  the  reading  and  discussions  of 
public  documents,  containing  false,  malicious,  and  de- 
famatory libels  on  the  state  and  people  of  South  Caroli- 
,,a — to  language  of  contumely  and  reproach  upon  our 
public  functionaries — (friends  whom  we  dearly  love) — 
that  shot  like  fiery  arrows  through  our  veins.  Yet  we 
were  dumb.  Still  more,  sir,  the  bitter  cup  was  not  yet 
f\,ll — it  might  not  even  thus  pass.  We  felt  it  our  duty  to 
let  the  sacrifice  be  complete.  We  remained  in  our 
places:  we  kept  our  seats,  and  bore  the  torture.  You  all 
knew,  from  the  beginning  of  the  session,  that  such  would  I 


be  oar  course;  yet  we  were  baited  at  tlie  start.  What 
friendly  voice  of  truth  or  justice  was  heard  in  our  vindi- 
cation during  those  hours,  days,  weeks,  of  burning  ago- 
ny? What  did  we  hear  from  those  who  ought  to  have 
defended  us?  Why  that  South  Carolina  was  precipitate! 
—After  ten  years  of  petition,  prayer,  and  Buffering — af- 
ter witnessing  all  our  southern  sister  states  taken  up  last 
summer  with  the  presidential  election,  as  if  the  shirt  of 
Narsius  were  not  upon  their  backs.  Precipitate!*  away 
with  such  stuff"  and  nonsense.  And  what,  sir,  do  we  now 
see?  The  tariff  question,  that  has  been  creeping,  loiter- 
ing, drivelling,  dragging  itself  through  six  weeks  of  the 
session — the  very  bill  we  were  desirous  to  abstain  from 
discussing,  lest  we  might  shake  too  rudely  the  leaves  of 
its  olive  branch — a  bill  entitled,  by  all  parliamentary 
rightand  usage,  to  precedence,  is  to  be  shoved  aside,  and 
this  firebrand  to  be  flung  before  it.  Why?  Because, 
forsooth,  the  president  wills  it!  And  by  whom  is  the 
attempt  made,  to  substitute  this  sword  in  the  place  of  the 
olive  branch?  By  the  organs  and  fast  friends  of  the  pre- 
sident on  this  floor.  Can  I  be  mistaken?  That  I  may 
not  be,  I  desire  now  to  ask  of  the  honorable  chairman  of 
the  judiciary  committee,  (if  now  in  the  house) — I  do  not 
see  him  in  his  place.  [Here  Mr.  Bell  rose  from  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  house]  to  ask,  and  the  terms  of  former 
kindness  between  us  entitles  me  to  a  candid  answer;  whe- 
ther it  is  the  intention  of  the  party,  with  which  he  acts, 
to  give  precedence  and  preference  to  the  bill  for  collect- 
ing revenue? 

Mr.  Hell,  of  Tennessee,  said  he  would  answer  the 
question  in  the  same  spirit  of  candor  in  which  it  was  ask- 
ed: it  was  desired  to  have  this  measure  passed  as  soon  as 
practicable,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  give  it  precedence, 
lie  exonerated  the  delegation  of  South  Carolina  from  all 
responsibility  for  the  delay  of  the  tariff*  bill,  and  approv« 
ed  their  course  on  the  occasion. 

Then,  said  Mr.  Davis,  we  understand  it  now.  The 
president  is  impatient  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  South 
Carolina.  Be  it  so.  Pass  your  measure,  sir, — unchain 
your  tiger — let  loose  your  war  dogs  as  soon  asyou  please ! 
I  know  the  people  you  desire  to  war  on.  They  await 
you  with  unflinching,  unshrinking,  unblenching  firmness. 
1  know  full  well  the  state  you  strike  at.  She  is  deeply 
enshrined  in  as  warm  affections,  brave  hearts,  and^  high 
minds,  as  ever  formed  a  living  rampart  for  public  liber- 
ty. They  will  receive  this  bill,  sir,  whetheryou  pass  the 
other  or  not,  with  scorn  and  indignation,  and  detestation. 
They  never  will  submit  to  it.  They  will  see  in  it  the 
iron  crown  of  Charlemagne  placed  upon  the  head  of  your 
executive.  They  will  see  in  the  scene  upon  the  Lupercal 
vamped  up  and  new  varnished.  They  will  see  in  its  hid- 
eous features  of  pains  and  penalties,  a  declaration  of  war 
in  all  but  its  form.  They  cannot,  (for  they  are  the  best 
informed  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  that  ever 
have  been  on  it,  on  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  poli- 
tical liberty),  but  see  in^it  the  utter  prostration  and  de- 
molition of  state  rights,  state  constitutions,  aye,  and  of 
the  federal  constitution  too.  But  say  gentlemen,  and  I 
am  surprised  at  their  blindness  and  hardihood,  it  is  all  a 
mistake,  it  is  a  mere  bill  for  collecting  the  revenue — in- 
tended for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  to  prevent  ci- 
vil war.  Civil  war  with  whom,  sir,  all  usurpations  are 
attempted  on  such  mild,  lovely,  and  benevolent  pretexts 
as  these.  Peace  is  it?  Shame,  shame!  You  pour  fire 
and  brimstone  on  our  heads,  and  bid  us,  in  the  language 
of  a  departed  friend,  be  quiet,  it  is  Macassar  oil,  myrrh, 
frankincense!  You  tell  us,  with  this  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  of  army  and  navy  and  militia,  in  your  fist,  that 
it  is  a  mere  matter  of  revenue  collection — a  very  quiet, 
peaceable  affair.  You  collect  taxes  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  call  it  civil  process ! ! 

I  have  intimated,  and  T  repeat,  that  T  will  not  oppose 
the  taking  up  this  bill  by  any  indirect  means;  I  am  ready 
to  meet  and  expose  its  deformity;  I  only  ask  that  you 
will  not  gag  us  with  your  previous  question.  Youch- 
safe  me  that,  you  may  go  your  ways;  but  that  you  can  ap- 
ply the  gag  is  but  too  manifest,  since  the  co?y//u'junction 
pro  ta.nl o  "of  two  hostile  parties;  the  one  opposed  to  the 
president,  and  who  declares  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  his 
office,  or  of  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  country;  and 

•Excuse  haste  said  the  terrapin  to  the  snail. 
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a  dangerous  tendency,  however  small  the  minority  in 
which  1  may  stand,  urged  on  and  encouraged  in  that" 
course  by  the  moral  to  be  found  in  that  other  motto  to 
which  she  clings,  "perseverando."  By  pursuing  these 
instructions  I  fulfil  her  wishes  and  contribute  all  that  in 
me  lies  to  the  advancement  of  the  happiness  and  prosperi- 
ty of  these  United  States. 

Gentlemen  might  say  what  they  pleased,  but  such  doc- 
trines would  convert  the  states  into  mere  petty  corpora- 
tions-—provinces  of  one  great  consolidated  government. 
These  principles  gave  to  this  government  authority  to 
veto  all  state  laws,  not  merely  by  act  of  congress,  but  by 
the  sword  and  bayonet.  They  would  place  the  presi- 
dent at  the  head  of  the  regular  army  in  array  against  the 
states,  and  the  sword  and  cannon  would  come  to  be  the 
common  arbiter — he  might  hang  and  quarter  whom  he 
pleased  as  traitors  or  transgressors  against  the  rights  of 
the  great  sovereign  power  of  this  government.  No  man 
could  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  results.  Before  he  in- 
vested the  president  with  the  powers  claimed  for  him,  he 
would  like  to  know  whether  he  could  do  it  safely?  1  say 
the  president — not  Andrew  Jackson — 1  deal  in  generali- 
ties when  I  ask  whether  these  powers  can  safely  be  en- 
trusted to  the  president  ?  No  rule  could  be  established 
for  their  exercise  but  the  executive  will.  If  the  case  of 
Georgia  was  presented  to  one  president,  (I  am  glad  that 
the  missionaries  are  turned  out,  for  one  refractory  state 
gives  us  employment  enough),  we  should  hear  of  "su- 
peradded obligations,"  while  under  another  she  might  be 
patted  on  the  back  and  smiled  upon  graciously,  and  told 
that  her  proceedings  were  not  only  just,  but  meritorious. 
I  do  not  mean  to  cast  reproach  on  either  president,  but  I 
cannot  consent  to  live  under  such  a  system — it  is  irra- 
tional. Before  we  commit  our  dearest  rights  to  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  let  us  find  out  some  method  of  caus- 
ing all  our  presidents  to  think  alike,  and  thereby  prevent 
them  from  hanging  one  man  and  rewarding  another  for 
the  very  same  act.  The  rules  which  are  now  to  govern 
us  are  locked  up  in  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart, 
where  no  man  can  read  them— better  have  at  once  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

In  1800,  all  these  doctrines  were,  as  I  had  hoped,  put 
down  once  and  forever.  I  had  not  expected  that  they  would 
at  this  time  have  been  brought  into  discussion.  For 
thirty  odd  years  they  had  been  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  but 
all  of  a  sudden  they  are  warmed  into  life,  and  now  bask 
in  the  influence  of  the  president's  proclamation.  Well 
may  the  senator  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Holmes),  upon  being 
so  suddenly  awakened,  be  astonished  at  his  bed  fellows, 
and  wonder  how  he  has  become  so  thick  with  them.  It 
was  singular  indeed,  that  the  senator  should  be  found  all 
of  a  sudden  supporting,  and  I  resisting,  the  measures  and 
principles  of  the  president.  I  have  given  to  the  adminis- 
tration, and  am  still  prepared  to  give  to  the  administra- 
tion, as  liberal  support  as  any  administration  ought  rea- 
sonably to  expect;  but  I  am  now  fairly  distanced  by  the 
senator  from  Maine.  We  were  told  three  years  ago,  in 
a  celebrated  debate  on  a  most  celebrated  resolution, 
(Mr.  Foot's  resolution),  that  there  had  existed  in  by-gone 
times  a  firm  under  the  style  of  "James  Madison,  Felix 
Grundy,  John  Holmes,"  and,  if  he  could  dare  mention 
the  other  partner,  "the  Devil."  The  senator  from  Ten- 
nessee withdrew  his  name  publicly  from  the  concern,  and 
that  of  the  senior  partner,  declaring  that  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  concern,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  his  Satanic  majesty  would  take  good 
care  of  the  other  partner.  I  should  like  to  know  if  the 
majority  of  the  old  firm  have  again  united,  and  are  now 
carrying  on  business. 

[Mr.  Holmes  begged  the  senator  from  Virginia  to  yield 
the  floor  while  he  corrected  a  slight  error  which  the  gen- 
tleman had  made  in  his  statements  relative  to  the  affairs 
of  the  firm.  The  original  firm  was  "James  Madison, 
Felix  Grundy,  and  the  Devil."  The  senator  from  Ten- 
nessee withdrew  and  inserted  my  name,  leaving  me  and 
his  satanic  majesty  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  firm. 
If  the  senator  from  Virginia  wishes  to  know  how  the  con- 
cern stands  at  present,  he  would  inform  him  that  bis  sa- 
tanic majesty  had  gone  over  to  the  nullifiers,  and  much 
about  the  same  time  with  the  senator  from  Virginia.*] 


*So  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer — the  sketch 
in  the  Telegraph  is  different.     Mr.  Tyler  did  not  hear 
Sup.  to  Vol  XLIII-'Sio.  14. 


sir,   that  any  state  will  "ever  consent  to  forego  the  ^ 
igs  of  union,  without  the  greatest  pressure  and  ex- 


Mr.  Tyler  resumed:  He  had  concluded  that  his  satanic 
majesty  had  obtained  a  complete  mastery  over  the  whole 
concern,  for  he  should  show  that  nothing  but  the  work- 
ings of  his  spirit  could  have  produced  such  a  bill  as  this. 

The  question  of  secession  was  not  now  regularly  un- 
der consideration.     It  would  be  highly  improper  now  to  ^ 
agitate    it.     I  will  throw  out  no  remark,    said  Mr.  T.  T 
limited  as   would   be   the  influence  which  my  opinions    V 
would  have  over  the  conduct  of  others,  which  eould,  by     > 
possibility,  be  construed,  however  remotely,  into  an  in-   V 
ducement  to  any  state  in  this  union  to  withdraw  from  it.    4 
I  will  rather  take  instruction,  in  this  respect,  from  the 
course  which  the  legislature  of  Virginia  has  but  recently     { 
adopted,  who  left  out  of  her  decision  this  question,  when 
she  had  the  subject  of  federal  relations  under  considera- 
tion.    It  was  a  great,  he  would  say  a  vital  question,  and  ' 
should  not  be  decided   hastily  or  precipitately.     I  pro-    \ 
test,  however,  against  the  right  of  the  president  to  decide     i 
it  for  congress.     It  is  a  question  which  exclusively  refers    j 
itself  to  the  co-states,  or  their  representatives  here.     The 
president  had  announced  his  decision,  somewhat  authori-    I 
tatively,  to  the  public,  and  this  constitutes  with  me,  no 
inconsiderable  reason  against  voting  him  military  power 
to  carry  into  execution  this  foregone  conclusion.     To  ai'Jii 
him  with  military  power  is  to  give  him  authority  to  crush 
South  Carolina,  should  she  adopt  secession.     When  the 
question  comes  up,  (I  trust  it  never  will),  should  the  de- 
cision be  formally  pronounced  against  the  right  of  seces- 
sion, it  would  come  to  be  a  subject  worthy  of  all  reflec-  J 
tion,    whether   the  military  arm  should   be  exerted,  or    A 
other  measures  of  a  milder  nature,  but  equally  efficacious,    1 
be  resorted  to.     It   would   probably  be  found  that   the  ^ 
course  of  commercial  restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  a    I 
seceding  state,  would  be  more  effectual  to  bring  her  back    A 
into  the  union,  than  the  employment  of  an  hundred  thou-    1 
sand  armed  men.     These   were  weighty    subjects,    and   1 
their  decision  should  never  be  anticipated.     I  cannot  be- 
lieve, sii 
blessing 
tremity  of  suffering.  A 

In  relation  to  the  supreme  court  he  had  but  a  few  words  3 
to  say.     I  entertain  all  due  respect  for  the  judges  of  that  * 
august  tribunal.     Towards  the  venerable  chief  justice  I    J 
cannot  express  myself  too  warmly.     In  the  midst  of  all  a 
the  changes  of  a  fitful  era,  he  has  been  uniformly  the  same,  w 
From  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the   sun,  he  has  known 
no  change.     The  country  has  known  where  to  find  him, 
and  he  has   deceived   no   man  in  regard  to  his   political  > 
opinions.     Consistency  in  a  politician  is  a  virture  of  thef 
highest  order.    You  know,  always,  when  to  trust  and  how  Vi 
to  trust  such  a  man,  for  he  never  deceives  you.    Unlike  the 
changelings  qf  the  hour;  the  butterflies  that  assume  new  co- 
lor with  every  passing  day,  circumstances  transpire  and 
time  rolls  on,  but  he  knows  no  change.    Such  has  been,  and  d 
still  is  chief  justice  Marshall.    We  are  at  a  loss  which  most 
to  admire,  the  profound  knowledge  and  logical  accuracy 
which  he  displays,  or  the  purity  and  innocency  of  his 
life.     WThether  I  agree  or  differ  from  such  a  man  on  po-  1 
litical  subjects,  such  difference  can  in  nought  abate  from  / 
my  admiration  and  respect  for  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  citi-V 
zen.    AVill  I  entrust  my  life  to  him?  Yes.    My  property? 
Yes.     But,  I  tell  you,  that  the  chief  justice  cannot  sflll 
the  roaring  of  cannon,  or  the  noise  of  drums,   when  go- 
vernments are  in  the  field.     There  can  be  but  one  ulti- 
mate arbiter  when  matters  have  attained  that  crisis,  and 
that  is  the  sword.     I  trust  it  will  be  very  long  before  we 
come  to  such  an  issue. 

The  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Wilkins),  and 
in  this  example  he  had  been  followed  by  the  senator  from 
New  Jersey,  ( Mr.  Freliughvysen),  has  cited  a  certain 
preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  general  assembly 
of  Virginia,  in  the  year  1809,  upon  a  proposition  from 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  to  establish'a  common  arbiter 
to  decide  questions  arising  between  a  state  court  and  the 
United  States'  court.  The  proposition  itself  was  some- 
what extraordinary,  since  it  was  confined  by  its  terms  to 
the  sole  case  of  a  difference  in  opinion  between  the  courts, 
and  omitted  any  provision  for  collisions  between  other 
departments  of  the  two  governments.  The  resolutions 
and  preamble  referred  to,  was  adopted  by  an  unanimous 
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the  concluding  words  of  Mr.  Holmes,  or  he  would  hftv< 
disclaimed  their  application  to  himself. 
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vote.  I  stated,  upon  another  occasion,  that  perfect  una- 
nimity in  a  legislative  body  on  any  question  of  interest, 
furnished  generally  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  sub- 
ject had  not  been  examined.  The  accuracy  of  this  opi- 
nion had  been  somewhat  tested  in  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature this  winter.  Last  winter  that  body  was  unanimous 
in  its  opposition  to  any  reduction  of  the  tariff;  I  am  hap- 
py to  find  that  that  is  no  longer  the  case,  a  small  minority 
having  been  found  there  entertaining  different  opinions, 
and  my  hope  is,  that  that  minority  will  acquire  daily 
strength.  But  there  is  no  general  rule  without  an  excep- 
tion, and  an  exception  was  found  in  the  proposition  from 
Pennsylvania  in  1809.  How  would  it  be  possible  to  es- 
tablish ai'ommon  arbiter  possessing  sufficient  impartiali- 
ty in  the  decision  of  controversies  between  this  govern- 
ment and  a  state?  By  whom  to  be  appointed,  and  how 
preserved,  unaffected  by  those  influences  which  operate 
more  or  less  sensibly  on  all  public  agents?  The  supreme 
court  might  well  be  esteemed  better  qualified  for  the  task 
than  any  new  tribunal  which  could  be  established.  As  to 
the  reasoning  contained  in  the  preamble,  the  probability 
is,  that  it  was  not  examined.  The  resolution  embodied 
the  sentiments  of  the  general  assembly;  and  1  put  it  to  the 
candor  of  honorable  senators  to  say,  if  they  would  not 
consider  it  rather  unjust  if  they  were  held  answerable  for 
all  the  errors  and  inaccuracies  contained  to  reports  daily 
laid  upon  our  table,  into  which  no  one  cares  to  look.  If 
gentlemen  were  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  true  senti- 
ments of  Virginia  on  th«  interesting  subject  discussed  by 
them,  I  refer  them  to  the  celebrated  report  drawn  by  Mr. 
Madison,  in  the  year  1800,  wherein  this  subject  is  fully 
examined.  And  if  they  require  to  be  informed  of  the  ex- 
isting state  of  public  opinion  in  Virginia,  I  refer  them  to 
the  recent  proceedings  of  the  legislature  of  that  state, 
which  has  again  reiterated  the  decision  pronounced  by  it 
in  1800.  I  desire  to  add  one  more  remark  before  I  quit 
this  branch  of  the  subject.  Compliments  were  daily  paid 
to  Virginia.  She  was  called  "the  old  dominion,"  "good 
old  Virginia."  While  she  is  thus  complimented  her  ad- 
vice is  rarely  ever  followed;  her  doctrines  are  contemned; 
and  it  is  supposed  tbat  full  compensation  is  found  for  all 
this  in  the  use  of  soothing  epithets  and  flattering  phrases. 
If  you  would  only  give  her  credit  for  honesfy,  and  follow 
her  doctrines,  then,  my  life  on  it,  the  spectable  now  exhi- 
bited would  never  be  seen  again.  I  would  undertake  to 
say,  that  if  the  doctrines  of  Virginia  were  followed  out, 
collisions  would  never  arise  between  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  state  governments.  Her  doc- 
trine is  simply  this:  exert  no  other  power  than  that  which 
was  confided  to  you.  Instead  of  looking  at  Virginia  as 
she  is  at  present  looked  at,  she  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
she  deserved.  If  found  nodding  at  her  post;  if  found 
slumbering  for  a  moment — every  forgotten  word,  every 
careless  report  is  hunted  up,  brought  forth  against  her, 
and  cited  as  the  Virginia  doctrine.  I  would  say,  follow 
her  true  doctrines;  listen  to  her  as  a  sister.  She  lias 
made  great  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  the  union.  There  is  no 
state  in  this  union  more  desirous  to  preserve  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  If  you  listen  to  her  now,  you  will 
restore  harmony  to  the  country. 

My  honorable  friend  from  Pennsylvania  had  alluded  to 
the  whiskey  insurrection,  and,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  had 
said  that  that  insurrection  had  arisen  in  that  very  stripe  of 
land  which  was  formerly  a  matter  of  controversy  between 
his  state  and  mine;  from  which  be  would  have  it  inferred, 
that  Virginia  was  justly  chargeable  with  that  proceeding. 
Now  I  submit  it  to  tbe  senator,  to  say  if  he  does  not  think 
it  rather  unfair,  after  having  obtained  by  hook  or  by. 
crook  that  which  was  fairly  ours,  to  debit  us  with  all  the 
offences  of  which  the  inhabitants  might  afterwards  have 
been  guilty?  The  fact  was,  that  the  land  was  ours  right- 
fully, honestly — but  Pennsylvania  put  in  her  claim  to  it, 
and  her  citizens  itullijied  the  decisions  of  our  courts;  and, 
in  some  instances,  gave  our  people  black  eyes  and  bloody 
noses.  For  whatsoever  may  be  tbe  opinion  of  the  world 
to  the  contrary,  the  old  fashioned  play  of  rough  roll  and 
tumble  is  as  well  understood  in  Pennsylvania  as  Kentuc- 
ky. Sir,  we  had  either  to  fight  or  back  out,  and  it  was 
thought  better,  by  the  men  of  that  day,  to  give  up  the 
land  than  to  fight  for  it.  The  people  dwelling  on  this 
side  of  that  line  are  in  favor  of  good  order;  they  hated  all 
schemes  which  were  likely  to  interrupt  the  tranquillity  of 
society;  they  were  against  the  whiskey  insurrection,  and 


assisted  to  put  it  down;  and  would  be  found  at  all  times 
opposed  to  whatever  would  put  into  jeopardy  the  stability 
of  our  institutions.  I  leave,  therefore,  the"  whiskey  in- 
surrection, where  it  properly  belongs,  to  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  the  honorable  senator  may  adjust  the  whole 
matter  with  his  neighbors  of  Pittsburg  and  its  vicinity. 
Mr.  T.  begged  pardon  of  the  senate  for  this  deviation 
from  the  course  of  his  remarks,  and  would  return  to  that 
course,  and  relieve  the  senate,  with  as  much  speed  as 
possible. 

Sir,  said  he,  if  any  man  would  run  a  comparison  be- 
tween a  federal  system,  such  as  we  have,  and  a  consoli- 
dated system,  he  could  not  fail  to  express  Ins  warmest 
admiration  at  the  beauty  of  the  first.  When  I  contem- 
plate the  difference  between  them,  it  has  struck  me  with 
astonishment,  that  any  portion  of  this  union  should  desire 
to  see  a  consolidated  government  established  on  the  ruins 
of  a  federal  republic;  that  beautiful  system  which,  if  tru- 
ly carried  out,  was  calculated  to  render  us  the  happiest 
and  most  powerful  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He 
could  compare  it  to  nothing  so  properly  as  the  solar  sys- 
tem. It  was  the  sun  (the  federal  government.)  giving  light, 
heat,  and  attraction  to  the  planets  revolving  round  it  in 
their  proper  orbits.  No  two  could  come  in  contact  with 
each  other;  they  rolled  on  in  ceaseless  splendor,  so  long 
as  they  preserved  the  course  pointed  out  by  the  constitu- 
tion. It  was  impossible  for  them  to  come"  into  collision 
either  with  the  government  or  with  each  other,  so  long  as 
they  were  confined  within  their  proper  orbits.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  states  were  attached  to  the  state  governments, 
to  whom  they  looked  for  protection,  and  to  the  federal 
government,  which  guaranteed  the  safely  of  the  whole. 
The  state  governments  exercise  a  paternal  sway;  they  re- 
gulate the  domestic  concerns,  prescribe  the  rules  of  pro- 
perty, the  punishment  of  crimes,  the  internal  police,  and 
throw  the  regis  of  protection  over  the  family  circle.  To 
this  are  confided  the  great  powers  of  peace  and  war — the 
sword  and  the  purse  are  here.  Power,  however,  often 
forgets  right.  The  states  act  as  sentinels  upon  the  watch 
tower,  to  give  the  alarm  on  the  approach  of  tyranny;'  and 
being  organized  into  governments,  stand  ready,  after  all 
other  measures  shall  fail,  and  the  only  alternative  is  slave- 
ry or  resistance  to  resist. 

Take,  on  the  other  hand,  a  consolidated  government, 
the  states  but  mere  petty  corporations,  and  what  would  be 
the  consequences?  Would  such  a  government  secure  and 
retain  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  people,  or  pro- 
eir  interest?  It  would  be  a  mere  government  of 
parchment,  dependant  on  the  will  of  an  arbitrary  majori- 
ty, and  he  would  not  care  how  it  was  disposed  of.  You 
might  burn  it,  if  you  pleased,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Couid  any  man  coming  from  Maine  or  Massachusetts  un- 
derstand the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  of  Mary- 
land or  Virginia,  or  legislate  properly  for  their  interior 
concerns?  It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  it! 

Mr.  T.  said  he  thought  he  had  long  seen  a  tendency 
towards  consolidation  in  the  legislation  of  congress.  He 
would  show  how  it  worked.  First,  the  power  was  as- 
sumed to  direct  the  internal  improvement  throughout  tbe 
union;  next  the  power  to  regulate  domestic  industry;  and 
last  comes  the  right  to  carry  on  a  system  of  general  edu- 
cation. 

Strip  the  state  governments  of  their  power,  one  by  one, 
and  why  preserve  them  at  all?  Would  the  people  long 
endure  two  sets  of  tax  gatherers  clutching  at  the  fruits  of 
their  industry?  No  sir,  tliG  state  governments  would  be- 
come useless,  only  serving  to  encumber  and  retard  the 
machinery,  and  would  speedily  pass  out  of  existence. 
What  follows?  The  concentration  of  augmented  power 
here  would  swell  the  importance  of  the  presidential  office. 
Popular  convulsions  would  inevitably  follow.  The  pub- 
lic mind  would  be  fretted  by  the  constant  collision  of  par- j 
ties,  and  all  would  adopt  the  expedient  which  was  most 
readily  at  hand.  The  presidential  term  would  first  be 
enlarged  for  a  greater  number  of  years,  then  extended  for 
life,  and  the  sceptre  would  speedily  be  handed  over  to  the 
lineal  issue — «  "/tf'c  Jacet"  Mould  be  all  that  would  re- 
main to  inform  after  ages  that  this  had  once  been  the  land 
of  the  free.  These  things  must,  not  be.  ltely  upon  it  the 
people  are  rousing — "the  Campbells  are  coming. "  The 
banner  of  state  rights  hovers  over  the  lakes  and  spreads 
its  broad  folds  over  the  distant  waters  of  the  west.  Tbe 
patriots    who    have    heretofore  been    separated  by  the 
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ephemeral  contests  of  the  day,  will  come  back  again  and 
settle  down  with  us  on  the  great  common  principles  which 
the  preservation  of  the  federal  union  calls  upon  us  to  de- 
fend. I  have  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  result — "truth  is 
mighty  and  will  prevail."  Many  will  be  overwhelmed 
in  the  first  onset,  myself,  probably,  among  the  number, 
because  the  power  we  have  to  oppose  is  gigantic;  but  vic- 
tory in  the  end  is  certain.  These  principles  had  triumph- 
ed in  1800,  when  they  had  to  encounter  disadvantages 
equally  great,  and,  if  they  fail  now,  the  days  ot  the  repub- 
lic may  be  considered  as  numbered. 

I  have  not  argued  these  questions  with  any  reference  to 
South  Carolina — my  own  state,  every  state  in  the  union, 
is  interested  in  their  decision.  1  have  South  Carolina  to 
take  eare  of  herself;  she  re^ts  in  the  hands  of  her  able 
senators  on  this  floor.  I  disclaim  the  policy  adopted  by 
her;  all  here  know  that  I  did  not  approve  of  her  course. 
1  will  not  join  in  the  denunciations  which  have  been  so 
loudly  thundered  against  her;  nor  will  I  deny  that  she 
has  much  cause  of  complaint.  She  has  put  much  at  ha- 
zard, but  1  trust  we  shall  have  a  safe  deliverance  from  our 
present  condition,  and  that  all  cause  of  complaint  may 
speedily  be  put  an  end  to;  I  leave  her,  therefore,  where 
1  found  her,  without  at  this  time  making  further  reference 
to  her. 

In  the  course  of  the  examination  I  have  made  into  this 
subject,  I  have  been  led  to  analyze  certain  doctrines  which 
have  gone  out  to  the  world  over  the  signature  of  the  pre- 
sident. I  know  that  my  language  may  be  seized  on  by 
those  who  are  disposed  to  carp  at  my  course  and  to  mis- 
represent me.  Since  I  have  held  a  place  on  this  floor,  I 
have  not  eourted  the  smiles  of  the  executive,  but  when- 
ever he  had  done  any  act  in  violation  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  citizen,  or  trenching  on  the  rights  of  the  se- 
nate, I  have  been  found  in  opposition  to  him.  When  he 
appointed  corps  of  editors  to  office,  I  thought  it  was  my 
duty  to  oppose  his  course.  When  he  appointed  a  minis- 
ter to  a  foreign  court  without  the  sanction  of  law,  I  also 
went  against  him,  because,  on  my  conscience,  I  believed 
that  the  act  was  wrong.  Such  was  my  course,  acting,  as 
1  did.  under  a  sense  of  the  duty  1  owed  to  my  constitu- 
ents, and  I  will  now  say,  I  care  not  how  loudly  the  trum- 
pet may  be  sounded,  nor  how  low  the  priests  may  bend 
their  knees  before  the  object  of  their  idolatry,  I  will  be 
at  the  side  of  the  president,  crying  in  his  ear,  "remember, 
Philip,  thou  art  mortal!" 

I  now  come  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  work 
which  I  have  to  perform.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  touch 
the  bill  itself;  and  I  propose  to  dissect  its  provisions  and 
expose  its  enormities.  He  should  Lake  it  up  by  sections, 
because  he  believed  that  the  work  had  not  as  yet  been 
done,  and  he  desired  that  the  senate  should  he  "fully  ad 
vise( 

to  a  law.     He  regarded  it  as  the  first  fruit  of  the  doctrines 
he  had  combated. 

I  object  to  the  first  section,  because  it  confers  on  the 
president  the  power  of  closing  old  ports  of  entry  and  es- 
tablishing new  ones.  It  lias  been  rightly  said  by  the  geiv- 
tleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Bibb),  that  this  was  a  pro- 
minent cause  which  led  to  the  revolution.  The  Boston 
port  bill,  which  removed  the  custom-house  from  Boston 
to  Salem,  first  roused  the  people  to  resistance.  To  guard 
against  this  very  abuse,  the  constitution  had  confided  to 
congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce;  the  establish- 
ment of  ports  of  entry  formed  a  material  part  of  this  pow- 
er, and  one  which  required  legislative  enactment.  Now 
I  deny  that  congress  can  deputise  its  legislative  powers. 
If  it  raav  one,  it  may  all;  and  thus  a  majority  here  can  at 
their  pleasure  change  the  very  character  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  president  might  come  to  be  invested  with 
authority  to  make  all  laws  which  his  discretion  might 
dictate/  It  is  vain  to  tell  me  (said  Mr.  T.)  that  I  ima- 
gine a  case  which  will  never  exist.  I  tell  you,  sir,  that 
power  is  cumulative,  and  that  patronage  begets  power. 
The  reasoning  is  unanswerable.  If  you  can  part  with 
your  power  in  one  instance,  you  may  in  another  and  ano- 
ther. You  may  confer  upon  the  president  the  right  to 
declare  war;  and  this  very  provision  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  investing  him  with  authority  to  make  war  at 
his  mere  will  and  pleasure,  on  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 
The  prosperity  of  a  city  depends  on  the  position  of  its 


who  doubts  but  that  to  remove  the  custom  house  from 
Norfolk  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  of  Richmond  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Chickahominy,  or  of  Fredericksburg  to  Tappahan- 
nock  or  Urbanna,  would  utterly  annihilate  those  towns? 
I  have  no  tongue  to  express  my  sense  of  the  probable  in- 
justice of  the  measure.  Sir,  it  involves  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty.  Take  the  case  of  Charleston:  what  if  ninety- 
nine  merchants  were  ready  and  willing  to  comply  with 
your  revenue  laws,  and  that  but  one  man  could  be  found 
to  resist  them,  would  you  run  the  hazard  of  destroying 
the  ninety-nine  in  order  to  punish  one.?  Trade  is  a  deli- 
cate subject  to  touch:  once  divert  it  out  of  ita  regular 
channels,  and  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  restore  it. 
This  measure  may  involve  the  actual  property  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  in  that  city;  and  this  too  when 
you  have  a  redundancy  of  millions  in  your  treasury,  and 
when  no  interest  can  sustain  injury  by  awaiting  the  actual 
occurrence  of  a  case  of  resistance  to  your  laws,  before 
you  would  have  an  opportunity  to  legislate. 

Again:  "all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  shall  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States;"  and  yet  this  section 
invests  the  president  with  authority  to  exact  cash  dutiet 
at  one  place,  while  the  credit  system  prevails  at  another. 
These  extraordinary  powers  were  to  be  exercised,  not 
only  to  put  down  unlawful  combinations,  but  whenever 
there  were  any  "unlawful  threats. "  Now  I  wish  to  know, 
for  I  am  much  attached  to  a  distinct  and  definite  phrase- 
ology, what  would  be  considered  as  constituting  unlawful 
threats?  If  one  of  the  government  inspectors  should 
chance  to  be  abused. by  a  drunken  blackguard  in  the 
streets,  was  that  to  be  deemed  an  "unlawful  threat," 
which  would  invest  the  president  with  authority  to  call 
the  military  into  requisition*  Every  power  is  surrendered; 
and  the  discretion  of  the  presidents  the  only  rule  for  his 
government. 

But  this  is  not  all.  He  is  further  empowered  to  em- 
ploy the  land  and  naval  forces  to  put  down  all  "aiders  and 
abettors."  How  far  will  this  authority  extend?  Suppose 
tiie  legislature  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  should  hap- 
pen to  be  in  session:  I  will  not  blink  the  question,  sup- 
pose the  legislature  to  be  in  session  at  the  time  of  any  dis- 
turbance, passing  laws  in  furtherance  of  the  ordinance 
which  lias  been  adopted  by  the  convention  of  that  state, 
might  they  not  be  considered  by  the  president  as  aiders 
and  abettors?  The  president  might  not,  perhaps,  march 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  with  a  flourish  of  drums  and 
trumpets,  ami  with  bayonets  fixed,  into  the  state  house 
yard  at  Columbia,  but,  if  he  did  so,  he  would  find  a  pre- 
cedent for  it  in  English  history.*  So  also  governor 
Hayno  would  be  in  some  danger;  and  any  judge  or  juror, 
who  should  dare  justify  the  popular  movement  by  any 
l'  of  the  character  of  the  bill  before  they  enacted  It  in-  I  judgment  or  verdict  against  the  tariff  laws,  would  run  the 

hazard  of  being  suppressed.  But,  sir,  the  thing  might 
not  even  stop  here.  My  own  state  has  never  failed  to  de- 
nounce these  tariff  law's  as  unjust  and  unconstitutional; 
and,  inasmuch  as  all  such  denunciations  have  a  tendency 
to  excite  the  public  mind,  it  might  fall  under  the  appella- 
tion of  "aiders  and  abettors."  I,  too,  sir,  have  followed 
the  example  of  Virginia  in  opposition  to  the  protective 
policy,  and  it  may  he  my  fate  to  be  punished  under  the 
first  section  of  this  bill — I  say  the  Jirst  section. 

I  have  all  proper  confidence  in  the  president,  but  I  have 
an  instinctive  abhorrence  to  confiding  extravagant  powers 
in  the  hands  of  any  one  man.  If  they  should  be  used  by 
the  present  president  with  a  proper  discretion,  and  for 
the  common  good;  if  our  institutions  should  come  safely 
out  of  his  hands,  yet  the  precedent  would  be  left  on  the 
statute  book,  and  other  presidents  might  not  use  the  pow- 
er so  beneficiallv.  Rome  was  perfectly  safe  when  she 
called  Cincinnati  from  the  plough  and  clothed  him  with 
dictatorial  authority;  but  she  had  cause  long  to  bewail  the 
dictatorship  of  Svlla  and  Cains  Marius.  1  therefore  say 
nav  to  this  grant  of  powers.  I  care  not  what  may  be  the 
character  of  the  chief  magistrate;  how  high  his  public 
worth  may  be  rated;  or  how  great  and  splendid  may  have 
been  his  services  to  his  country:  I  will  not  entrust  such 
nowers  in  his  hands.  I  would  not  even  have  confided 
them  to  him  who  was  properly  called  patriae  pater. 


custom  house  and  port  of  entry.     Take  the  case  of  Nor 


'Colonel  Pride's  purge,"  as  it  was  called  in  the  time 


folk,  Richmond,  and  Fredericksburg,  in  my  own 


state:  I  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
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The  second  section  extends  the  powers  of  the  United 
states' courts  over  a  portion  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction 
iow  belonging  to  the  state  courts  exclusively.  Let  roe 
Jtate  a  case.  If  an  officer  of  the  customs  shall  differ,  in 
•egard  to  any  matter  appertaining  to  his  duties,  with  any 
oitizen  of  Richmond,  or  any  other  place,  and  a  quarrel 
should  thereupon  arise,  and  the  custom  house  officer  shall 
beat  and  maltreat  such  citizen,  no  redress  for  the  injury 
can  be  obtained  in  the  state  courts,  and  the  action  for  da- 
mages can  alone  be  brought  in  the  federal  courts.  Nay, 
sir,  if  the  revenue  officer  commit  murder,  cold-blooded 
murder,  he  is  triable  for  the  same  only  before  the  United 
States'  court,  maugra  the  laws  of  Virginia,  which  pre- 
scribe the  punishment  for  the  offence,  and  the  mode  of 
trial.  Thus  rescuing  the  citizen  from  responsibility  to 
the  tribunals  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  citizen,  and 
overturning  usages  which  have  existed  through  all  time. 
The  well  known  andj  established  legal  means  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  state  courts  are,  by  tins  section,  also  abro- 
gated, by  preventing  writs  of  replevin,  detinue,  or  trover, 
or  attachments  in  equity,  where  the  subject  of  the  suit 
may  be  in  the  hands  of  any  officer  of  the  United  States, 
no  matter  how  acquired.  Can  it  be  the  design  of  the  se- 
nate, by  a  law  applicable  to  every  state  in  the  union,  to 
deprive  the  state  courts  of  the  jurisdiction  they  have  en- 
joyed, ab'urbe  condita,  to  the  decided  profit  and  conve- 
nience of  the  citizens  of  the  country. 

The  third  section  carries  out  the  second,  and  furnishes 
an  instance  of  practical  nullification  every  way  equal  to 
the  South  Carolina  ordinance.  It  jn-esents  the  singular 
spectacle  of  the  translation  of  a  cause  ad  aliud  examen, 
while  the  record,  the  only  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  case,  is  left  behind.  It  requires  an  act  to  be  done 
by  "a  court,"  and  yet  declares  that  this  very  act  is  to  be 
deemed  and  taken  as  done,  when  the  petition  for  its  per- 
formance is  left  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court. 
Further,  after  the  suit  is  removed  by  the  defendant  by  the 
mere  deposite  of  his  petition  for  removal,  without  notice 
to  the  plaintiff',  the  plaintiff  is  required  to  proceed  denovo, 
and  if  he  does  not  comply  with  this  unknown  order,  a 
judgment  of  non  pros,  is  to  be  entered  against  him,  with 
costs.  Now  sir,  I  beg  to  know  what  the  plaintiff  has  done 
to  merit  all  this.  He  has  brought  a  proper  suit  in  a  pro- 
per court,  against  a  proper  defendant,  which  suit  the  de- 
fendant may  or  may  not  remove  at  his  own  pleasure;  and 
yet,  the  plaintiff  is  to  be  burthened  with  all  the  costs,  in 
any  event,  which  may  have  been  incurred  in  the  state 
court;  nor  is  the  defendant  required  to  give  bond  to  an- 
swer costs  and  damages,  not  even  the  additional  costs  to 
which  the  plaintiff' may  be  liable. 

I  pass  over  the  fourth  section,  and  proceed  to  the  fifth. 
This  provision  inspires  all  the  officers  of  the  government, 
and  all  the  "state  authorities,"  from  the  governor  down 
to  the  constable,  with  the  spirit  of  propheey.  Formerly, 
that  was  a  spirit  which  visited  the  world  at  intervals  "wide 
and  far  between."  It  was  that  spirit  which  "touched 
Isaiah's  holy  lips  with  fire,"  and  had  its  origin,  not  in 
parliaments  or  legislative  assemblies,  but  in  a  much  high- 
er source.  But  this  section  eonverts  every  petit  officer 
into  a  prophet,  and  endows  him  with  the  faculty  of  fore- 
telling coming  events.  Mr.  T.  then  referred  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  which  empowers  the  president  to  call 
out  the  military  and  naval  force,  when  he  shall  be  inform- 
ed that  the  laws  trill,  in  any  event,  be  obstructed.  If  the 
president  was  informed  that  the  laws  -will  be  obstructed! 
these  coming  events  are  to  be  arrested  by  the  interposition 
of  executive  power.  How  would  this  work  ?  No,  I  will 
not  say  how  would,  but  how  might  it  work  ?  A  judge — 
no,  a  constable,  picks  up  an  anonymous  letter,  or  a  gene- 
ral order,  such  as  had  been  exhibited  here  in  this  debate, 
in  which  there  was  a  great  talk  about  a  military  force — t 
steam  boat  had  lowered  the  flag  of  the  United  States  half 
mast,  and  raised  a"bove  it  a  tri-colored  ensign;  he  commu- 
nicates these  ominous  facts,  dovetailed  with  such  com- 
ments and  rumors  as  his  fears  may  have  created,  or  idle 
gossip  conjured  up,  and  the  president  adopts  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  revenue  laws  -will  be  violated,  and  issues  his 
proclamation  accordingly.  Yet,  after  all,  it  may  turn  out 
that  this  informant  has  been  frightened  with  shadows,  and 
shadows  would  have  more  effect  upon  one  of  these  officers, 
than  ten  thousand  men  armed  in  proof  would  have  upon 
fhe  president  himself.  Take  the  controversy  now  pend- 
ing between  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersev, 


which  materially  affects  the  interests  of  the  city  of  New 
\ork,  and  suppose  that  the  supreme  court  decides  against 
New  York,  and  issues  its  process  against  governor  Marcy. 
The  people  of  the  city  are  roused  against  ihe  decision- 
denounce  the  supreme  court' — have  numerously  attended 
meetings  in  their  city  hall,  and  parade  their  streets  in  a 
threatening  attitude.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  marshal 
makes  no  effort  to  execute  the  process,  but  reports  to  the 
•esident  that  the  laws  tvill  be  resisted.     A  proclamation 


pr 

is  thereupon  issued;  the  military  is  ordered  out,  and  a 
collision  may  or  may  not  be  brought  on,  as  the  feeling  or 
policy  of  the"  hour  shall  prevail. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  bill  he  viewed  as  a  Botany  bay 
law.  It  was  in  fact  a  Botany  bay  law,  with  one  exception, 
that  the  law  in  England  requires  conviction  before  trans- 
portation; by  this,  transportation  precedes  conviction. 
There  a  place  is  designated  to  which  the  convict  may  be 
transported;  here,  to  such  convenient  place  as  the  judge 
and  marshal  shall  appoint.  The  marshal  is  also  authoris- 
ed to  make  "such  other  provision,"  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  prisoner,  I  presume,  is  meant,  as  he  may  deem 
"necessary  and  expedient."  Suppose  a  man  to  be  arrest- 
ed for  a  debt  due  the  United  States,  the  jails  are  closed 
against  his  reception,  and  the  marshal  "is  to  carry  him  to 
some  convenient  place,  is  he  not  completely  in  the  power 
of  the  officer;  and  may  he  not  drag  him  away,  far  from 
his  friends,  to  any  place  he  may  please,  and  under  the 
authority  to  do  whatever  he  may  deem  "necessary  and 
expedient,"  put  chains  upon  his  limbs,  cast  him  into  a 
loathsome  dungeon,  and  carry  him  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 
Is  there  any  thing  in  the  section  which  limits  his  discre- 
tion to  the'state  wherein  the  party  may  be  arrested?  If 
such  was  the  intention,  why  not  so  have  said?  "When the 
liberty  and  rights  of  the  people  are  concerned,  why  leave 
that  uncertain  which  may  so  readily  be  rendered  certain? 
The  absence  of  all  such  limiiation  on  the  discretion  of  the 
officer,  as  the  section  now  stands,  raises  the  implication 
that  no  such  restriction  is  designed.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  judge  and  marshal  may  be  well  trusted.  It  may,  or 
may  not  be  so.  But  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  extend- 
ing a  power  which"  may  be  abused  when  the  abuse  may  so 
easily  be  limited  and  restrained. 

There  was  no  ambiguity  about  this  measure.  The  pro- 
phecy had  already  gone  forth — 'the  president  has  said  that 
the  laws  tvill  be  obstructed.  The  president  had  not  only 
foretold  the  coming  difficulties,  but  he  has  also  assembled 
an  army.  The  city  of  Charleston,  if  report  spoke  true, 
was  now  a  beleagured  city;  the  cannon  of  fort  Finckney 
are  pointing  at  it;  and  although  they  are  now  quietly  sleep- 
ing, they  are  ready  to  open  their  thunders  whenever  the 
voice  of  authority  shall  give  the  command.  And  shall 
these  terrors  be  let  loose  because  some  one  man  may  re- 
fuse to  pay  some  small  modicum  of  revenue,  which  con- 
gress, the  day  after  it  came  into  the  treasury,  might  vote 
in  satisfaction  of  some  unfounded  claim.  Shall  we  set  so 
small  a  value  upon  the  lives  of  the  people?  Let  us  at  least 
wait  to  see  the  course  of  measures.  We  can  never  be  too 
tardy  in  commencing  the  work  of  blood.  May  we  not 
indulge  the  expectation  that  South  Carolina  will  have 
some  regard  to  her  own  peace,  and  not  bring  matters  to 
an  issue  with  unnecessary  precipitation?  1  hope  that  a 
voice,  which  has  gone  forth  from  V  irginia,  will  arrest  her 
attention.  Sir,  Ihave  heard  my  state  slightingly  called 
the  mediator  state.  She  is  so,  and  I  rejoice  that  she  has 
assumed  that  office.  In  the  great  cause  of  union,  I  trust 
she  will  always  joyfully  press  forward,  and  addressing 
herself  to  a  sister  state,  whose  interests  are  nearly  identi- 
cal with  her  own,  I  will  not  doubt  but  that  her  mediation 
will  prove  successful.  Then  scoff  at  her  who  may,  she 
will  have  presented  you  the  olive  branch,  and  furnished 
new  cause  for  your  gratitude  and  affection. 

I  regret  that  the  course  adopted  here  has  not  been  bet- 
ter calculated  to  avoid  a  rupture.  I  fear  me  that  what  has 
been  done  has  been  but  too  well  calculated  to  chafe  the 
spirit  of  that  honored  and  lofty  state.  An  army  had  been 
sent  thither,  instead  of  a  messenger  of  peace;  revenue  cut- 
ters to  watch  her  commerce;  an  armed  ship  riding  in  her 
roadstead;  and  a  proclamation  issued  breathing  denuncia- 
tion. These  were  not  calculated  to  allay  excitement.  I 
think  a  better  course  might  have  been  adopted.  If  the 
president  had  rested  upon  his  message  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  my  beliet  is  that  the  tariff  would  have  been 
reduced.     But  it  was  in  the  nature  of  man  to  fight  for 
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money.  Some  of  the  advocates  of  the  tariff  on  tthis  side 
of  the  Potomac  were  ready  to  yield  a  portion;  but  I  fear 
that  to  others  the  temptation  of  high  profits  is  too  strong 
to  be  resisted,  more  especially,  when  the  army  and  navy, 
and  the  whole  military  force  is  to  be  employed  to  rivet 
high  duties  on  the  country.  An  honorable  exception  was 
found  in  Virginia.  All  classes  of  sociaty,  and  all  interests 
united  in  recommending  a  svutable  modification;  manu- 
facturer and  all,  so  far  us  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature 
furnished  any  evidence  of  public  sentiment.  But  it  is  a 
bad  mode  of  settling  disputes  to  make  soldiers  your  am- 
bassadors, and  to  point  to  the  halter  and  the  gallows  as 
your  ultimatum. 

Sir,  if  a  foreign  country  violates  her  treaty  stipulations, 
spoliates  upon  your  commerce,  and  holds  your  friendship 
as  nothing,  you  still  negotiate;  you  resort  to  every  possi- 
ble expedient  to  preserve  peace.  You  will  invest  the 
president  with  no  discretionary  power  to  declare  war;  but 
if  a  state  braves  your  authority,  and  threatens  to  set  your 
laws  at  defiance,  you  pant  for  the  contest,  and  commit  to 
the  hands  of  the  president  unlimited  discretion;  and  yet 
what  are  the  horrors  of  a  foreign  compared  with  those  of 
an  intestine  war? 

If  the  majority  shall  pass  this  bill,  they  must  do  it  on  I 
their  own  responsibility — I  will  have  no  part  in  it.  When 
gentlemen  recount  the  blessings  of  union — when  they 
dwell  upon  the  past,  and  sketch  out  in  bright  perspective 
the  future,  they  awaken  in  my  breast  all  the  pride  of  an 
American — my  pulse  beats  responsive  to  theirs,  and  I  re- 
gard union,  next  to  freedom,  as  the  greatest  of  blessings. 
Yes,  sir,  "the  federal  union  must  be  preserved."  But 
how?  Will  you  seek  to  preserve  it  by  force?  Will  you 
appease  the  angry  spirit  of  discord  by  an  oblation  of  blood? 
Suppose  that  the  proud  and  haughty  spirit  of  South  Caro- 
lina shall  not  bend  to  your  high  edicts  in  token  of  fealty— 
that  you  make  war  upon  her,  hang  her  governor,  her' le- 
gislators, and  judges,  as  traitors,  and  reduce  her  to  the 
condition  of  a  conquered  province — have  you  preserved 
the  union?  This  union  consists  of  twenty-four  states; 
would  you  have  preserved  the  union  by  striking  out  one 
of  the  states — one  of  the  old  thirteen?  Gentlemen  had 
boasted  of  the  flag  of  our  country  with  its  thirteen  stars. 
When  the  light  of  one  of  these  stars  shall  have  been  ex- 
tinguished, will  the  flag  wave  over  us,  under  which  our 
fathers  fought?  If  we  are  to  go  on  striking  out  star  after 
star,  what  will  finally  remain  but  a  central  and  a  burning 
sun,  blighting  and  destroying  every  germ  of  liberty  ?  The 
flag  which  I  wish  to  wave  over  me,  is  that  which  floated 
in  triumph  at  Saratoga  and  Yorktown.  It  bore  upon  it 
thirteen  states,  of  which  South  Carolina  was  one.  Sir, 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  preserving  union  and 
preserving  government — the  union  may  be  annihilated, 
yet  government  preserved;  but  under  such  a  government 
no  man  ought  to  desire  to  live. 

His  mode,  of  preserving  the  union,  was  by  restoring 
mutual  confidence  and  affection  amongst  the  members;  by 
doing  justice  and  obeying  the  dictates  of  policy.  The 
president  has  pointed  out  the  mode  in  his  opening  mes- 
sage. We  had  been  informed  that  there  was  an  excess  of 
$6,000,000  in  the  treasury.  I  would  destroy  that  excess; 
yet,  I  would  not  rashly  and  rudely  lay  hands  on  the  manu- 
facturer, if  I  had  the  power  to  do  so.  While  giving 
peace  to  one  section,  I  would  not  produce  discord  in  ano- 
ther. It  would  be  to  accomplish  nothing,  to  appease  dis- 
cord in  one  section  and  produce  it  in  another.  'The 
manufacturers  desire  time — give  them  time — ample  time. 
If  they  would  come  down  to  the  revenue  standard  and 
abandon  the  protective  policy,  I  would  allow  them  full 
time.  I  present  these  suggestions,  for  I  am  anxious  to 
see  this  vexed  question  adjusted. 

It  had  been  said  that  it  would  not  do  to  offer  terms 
while  South  Carolina  maintained  a  menacing  attitude.  I 
consider  this  view  altogether  erroneous.  Shall  not  jus- 
tice be  done  to  the  other  southern  states?  They,  too, 
complain  loudly,  deeply,  of  the  oppressive  burthens  un- 
der which  they  labor  in  common  with  South  Carolina. 
But  regard  it  as  exclusively  a  South  Carolina  question; 
what  prevents  you  from  yielding  to  her  wishes?  Pride, 
alone,  stands  in  the  way — 'false  pride.  It  is  the  worst, 
the  most  pernicious  of  counsellors.  Against  its  influence 
lord  Chathan  and  Edmund  Burke  raised  their  voices  in 
the  British  parliament;  but,  the  reply  was,  that  it  would  not 
do  to  make  terms  with  revolted  colonies;  and  a  besotted 


ministry  lost  to  the  English  crown  its  brightest  jewel.  It  is 
idle  to  talk  of  degrading  government  by  yielding  terms. 
This  government  is  strong — 'South  Carolina  weak.  The 
strongman  may  grant  terms  to  the  weak;  and,  by  so  doing, 
give  the  highest  evidence  of  magnanimity.  All  history 
teems  with  instances  of  the  evils  springing  from  false 
pride  in  governments.  Bruised  thrones,  dismembered 
empires,  crushed  republics:  these  are  its  bitter  fruits. 
Let  us  throw  it  from  us  and  try  the  efficacy  of  that  engine 
which  tyrants  never  use;  that  great  engine  which  would 
save  Poland  to  Bussia,  Ireland  to  England,  and  South 
Carolina,  not  as  a  province  with  her  palmetto  trailing  in 
the  dust,  but  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  state, 
to  this  confederacy— the  engine  of  redress.  This  is  my 
advice. 

But  my  advice  is  disregarded;  you  rush  on  to  the  con- 
test; you  subdue  South  Carolina,  you  drive  her  citizens 
into  the  morasses,  where  Marion  and   Sumter  found  re- 
fuge; you   level  her  towns   and  cities  in  the  dust;  you 
clothe  her  daughters  in  mourning,  and  make  helpless  or- 
phans of  her  rising  sons;   where,   then,   is  your  glory? 
Glory  comes  not  from  the  blood  of  slaughtered  brethren. 
Gracious  God !  is  it  necessary  to  urge  such  considerations 
on  an  American  senate?     Whither  has  the  genius  of  Ame- 
ca  fled?     We  have  had  darker  days  than  the  present, 
and  that  genius  has  saved  us.     Are  we  to  satisfy  the  dis- 
contents of  the  people  by  force;  by    shooting  some  and 
bayoneting   others?     Force   may   convert  freemen  into 
slaves;  but,  after  you  have  made  them  slaves,  will  they 
look  with  complacency  on  their  chains?     When  you  have 
subdued-  South  Carolina,    lowered  her  proud  flag,  and 
trampled  her  freedom  in  the  dust,  will  she  love  you  for 
the  kindness  you  have  shown  her?     No;  she  will  despise 
and  hate  you."   Poland  will  hate  Russia  until  she  is  again 
free;  and  so  would  it  he  with  South  Carolina.     I  would 
that  I  had  hut  moral  influence  enough  to  save  my  coun- 
try in  this  hour  of  peril.     If  1  know  myself,  I  would  pe- 
ril all,  every  thing  that  I  hold  most  dear,  if  I  could  be 
the   means   of'  stilling   the  agitated  billows.     I  have  no 
such  power;  I  stand  here  manacled  in  a  minority,  whose 
efforts  can  avail  but  little.     You  who  are  the  majority, 
have  the  destinies  of  the  country  in  your  hands.     If  war 
shall  grow  out  of  this  measure,  you  are  alone  responsible. 
I  will   wash    my   hands   of  the  business.     Rather  than 
give  my  aid  I  would  surrender  my  station  here,  for  I  as- 
pire not  to  imitate  the  rash  boy  who  sat  fire  to  the  Ephe- 
sian  dome.     No,  sir,  I  will  lend  no  aid  to  the  passage  of 
this  bill.     I  had  almost  said  that  "lhad  rather  be  a  dog 
and  bay  the   moon  than  such  a  Roman."     1  will   not  yet 
despair:  Rome  had  her  Curtius,  Sparta   her  Leonidas, 
and  Athens  her  band  of  devoted  patriots;  and  shall  it  be 
said  that  the  American  senate  contains  not  one  man  who 
will   step  forward  to  rescue  his  country  in  this  her  mo- 
ment of  peril.     Although  that  man  may  never  wear  an 
earthly  crown  or   sway  an  earthly  sceptre,   eternal  fame 
shall  wreathe  an   evergreen  around  his   brow,  and  his 
name  shall  rank  with  those  of  the  proudest  patriots  of  the 
proudest  climes. 

February  7. 
Mr.  Clayton.— When  the  able  and  eloquent  senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tyler]  rose  yesterday  to  discuss  the 
bill  under  consideration,  he  expressed  his  apprehen- 
sion that  some  loose  remark  falling  from  him  in  the 
ardor  of  debate  might  prove  fatal  to  him.  A  pleased 
and  attentive  listener  to  the  perspicuous  speech  oi 
the  gentleman,  in  vindication  of  the  reputed  doc- 
trines of  the  proud  state  which  he  has  so  honorably 
represented  on  this  floor,  I  confess  1  could  scarcely 
suppose  that  he  stood  in  danger  of  any  distortion  of  hit 
views,  or  misrepresentation  of  his  sentiments.  1 
know  well,  sir,  that  my  honorable  friend  will  acquil 
me  in  the  ou\set  of  any  design  to  misrepresent  him; 
and  he  knows  equally  well  that  if  in  the  course  ol 
this  debate  I  should  at  any  time  fail  to  state  his  opi- 
nions exactly,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  stand  cor- 
rected by  his  explanations.  While  about  to  dissent 
from  his  doctrines  in  reference  to  this  interesting 
subject,  suffer  me  also  to  express  the  hope  than  if  anj 
luckless  phrase  of  mine,  uttered  in  the  heat  of  this 
discussion,  should  go  beyond  its  mark,  and  offend  bis 
honorable  pride,  he  will  "  free  me  so  far  in  his  rnos 
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generous  thoughts,  that  I  have  shot  my  arrow  o'er  the  .  have  been  usurpations  of  executive  and  state  power 
house,  and  hurt  my  brother."  —doctrines  leading  to  the  present  disastrous  results 

If  a   doubt  had  ever  existed  in  my  mind  as  to  the    as  I  have  often  predicted  in  reference  to  the  veto 


course  which  it  is  my  duty  to  pursue  in  regard  to  this 
measure,  that  doubt  would  have  been  removed  by  the 
just  influence  of  the  sentiments  of  those  who,  as  the 
immediate  representatives  of  the  people  of  that  state 
which  has  commissioned  me  to  act  as  a  senator  on 
this  floor,  have  fully  expressed  themselves  in  certain 
resolutions,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  before  me. — 
These  resolutions,  in  substance,  declare  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  not  a  treaty  or  a  mere 
compact  between  sovereign  states,  but  a  form  of  go- 
vernment emanating  from,  and  established  by,  the 
people  of  the  United  Stales;  that  this  government, 
although  one  of  limited  powers,  is  supreme  within 
its  sphere  of  action,  and  that  the  people  owe  to  it  an 
allegiance  which  cannot,  in  consonance  with  the 
constitution,  be  withdrawn  by  state  nullification  or 
state  secession;  that  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  is  the  only  and  proper  tribunal  for  the  settle- 
ment in  the  last  resort  of  controversies  arising  under 
that  constitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress;  that,  in 
cases  of  gross  and  intolerable  oppression,  for  which 
the  ordinary  remedies,  to  be  found  in  the  elective 
franchise  and  the  responsibility  of  public  officers  are 
inadequate,  the  remedy  is  extra-constitutional  resist- 
ance and  revolution.  The  language  of  our  people, 
as  expressed  by  their  representatives,  touching  the 
fatal  delusion  pervading  the  ordinance  and  legisla- 
tion of  South  Corolina,  is,  that  while  they  entertain 
the  kindest  feelings  towards  the  people  of  that  state 
•'with  whom  they  stood  side  by  side  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  and  in  whose  defence  their  blood 
was  freely  spilt,"  they  will  not  falter  in  their  allegi- 
ance, but  will  be  found  now,  as  then,  true  to  their 
country  and  its  government:  and  they  pledge  them- 
selves to  support  that  government  in  the  exercise  of 
all  its  constitutional  rights,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
all  its  constitutional  duties.  These  resolutions,  pro- 
claiming as  they  do  the  sentiments  of  gentlemen  of 
all  political  parties,  do  not  instruct  me  to  adopt 
them  as  my  political  text-book,  but  leave  me  un- 
trammelled by  any  mandate,  to  follow  the  course 
which  my  own  judgment  may  dictate  in  relation  to 
the  whole  subject. 

But,  sir,  my  sentiments  were  no  secret  to  the  peo- 
ple who  spoke  thus  by  their  constitutional  organ, 
the  legislative  body.  When  principles  directly  re- 
pugnant to  these  were  first  advocated  within  the 
walls  of  this  chamber,  though  fresh  in  my  seat  here, 
my  voice  was  raised  against  them.  The  first  effort 
that  was  ever  made  here  to  support  the  present  Ca- 
rolina doctrine  of  nullification  by  a  state  convention — 
nade  by  the  gentleman  fromTennessee,  [Mr.  Grundy] 
low  a  happy  convert  to  much  of  my  political  cate- 
chism, and  sustained  with  a  degree  of  ability  which 
has  hardly  been  surpassed  in  this  debate— was  op- 
posed by  mc  while  feebly  pressing  the  adversary 
principles  now  inculcated  in  the  declarations  of 
Delaware,  to  which  I  have  adverted.  It  is  my  busi- 
iiss,  sir,  to  reassure  that  honorable  member  of  the 
ruth  of  these  bis  new  articles  of  faith,  and  to  tell 
iim  too  that,  however  unfashionable  these  tenets 
vere  at  the  time  of  our  ancient  controversy,  there  is 
ion)  no  other  mode  known  among  men  whereby  we 
:a»  be  politically  saved. 

It  has  so  happened,  sir,  that  the  principles  with 
ivhich  I  entered  public  life,  and  with  which,  by  the 
ilessing  of  God,  I  will  live  and  die — the  same  princi- 
)le3  for  which  I  and  my  political  friends  have  been 
:onlending  during  the  whole  period  of  my  service  in 
he  senate — have  been  discovered  by  the  president, 
n  this  perilous  crisis  of  our  public  affairs,  to  be  the 
>nly  true  conversative  principles  of  the  constitution. 
\s  one  of  those  who  have  steadily,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, opposed   what  in  my  conscience  I   believe  to 


message  of  last  session,  and  the  whole  course  of  our 
recent  national  policy   towards  the  state  of  Georgia 
— true-  now,  sir,  to  the  same  principles,  I  find  myself 
by  a  sudden  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  subject,  anxiously  supporting  its 
very  strongest  measures.     At  the  same  time  1   find 
the  president,   without  the  aid  of  those  friends  with 
whom  it  has  ever  been  my  pride  to  be  associated  in 
the  political  divisions  which  have  agitated  this  body, 
sustained  only  by  a  very  small  and  hopeless  minori- 
ty of  the  American  senate.     It  is  under  these  circum- 
stances, sir,  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  re- 
porting this  bill  [Mr.  Wilkins]  assigns  a  reason  for  its 
passage  so  very  different  from  any  which  1  could  suf- 
fer to  govern  me — so  repugnant  to  all  my  principles 
of  action,  and   all  my  humble  potions  of  right  and 
wrong,  that  I  deem  it  my  duty  in  limine  to  enter  my 
protest  against  it.     He  supports  this  bill  because  the 
execution  of  its  provisions  will  devolve  on  the  presi- 
dent.    He  votes  for  this  great  measure  because  it 
confers  power  on  one  who  (tell  it  not  in  Gath)!  "ne- 
ver abused  power!"     Ji/e  goes  for  the  man,  and  sus- 
tains the  principle  for  the  sake  of  man.     There  may 
be  others,  sir,  who,  with  a  deep  devotion  which  no 
circumstance  can  diminish  or  abate,  with  an  ardent 
zeal  which  no  tyranny  could  cool,  with  a  blind  con- 
fidence which  neither  time  nor  tide  could  ever  wear 
away,  would  bow  to  the  god  of  their  idolatry,  and  de- 
sire no  better  reason  for  their  assent  than  that  which 
they  render  in   their  daily  aspiration  of  "fiat  voluntas 
tuaV     Hut  my  support  of  this  measure  is  predicated 
on  no  servile  submission  to  any  executive  mandate, 
on  no  implicit  and  unlimited  faith  in  any  man.  I  will 
clothe  the   executive  with  all   constitutional  power 
necessary  to  secure  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws 
and  the  preservation  of  the  union.     I  will  confer 
stronger  authority  on  the  chief  magistrate,  because  I 
can  find  no  other  chance  of  salvation  for  my  country; 
and  I  will  not  be  deterred  from  the  adoption  of  this 
measure  by  any  consideration  of  the  source  from 
which  it  has  emanated,  or  because  an  unworthy  rea- 
son has  been  advanced  by  others  to  sustain  it.   What- 
ever beauties  the  chairman  may  discover  in  this  part 
of  his  own  argument,  whatever  foreign   missions  or 
splendid  offices  may  now  glitter  in   the  vista  to  daz- 
zle and  delight  the  vision  of  others,  1  see  and  wish 
to  see  no  prospects  of  political  advancement  arising 
out  of  this  sudden  revolution  in  executive  opinion, 
or  any  member  of  that  proud  opposition  which  has 
so  long  and  so  stubbornly  maintained  its  lofty  inde- 
pendence of  character,  and  so  triumphantly  vindica- 
ted the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  in  the  halls  of 
the  capitol  of  this  country.     If  it  be  true  that,  in  the 
honorable  discharge  of  our  sacred  duty  here,  we  have 
committed  the   sin   hitherto  deemed   unpardonable 
against  that  being  who  is  so  prominent  an  object  of 
the"  humble  kadoration  of  others,  let  that  sin  remain 
unexpiated  by  any  atonement  which  we  have  now  to 
offer;  and  should   political  death  be  the  punishment 
to  be  inflicted   upon  us  for  our  past  transgressions, 
let  us  at  least  perish,  hoping  nothing  from  the  smiles, 
and  fearing  nothing  from  the  frowns  of  executive 
power! 

Nor,  sir,  as  I  trust,  will  any  man  here,  who  has 
ever  justly  laid  claim  to  the  honorable  title  of  "na- 
tional republican,"  be  prevented  from  giving  a  liberal 
support  to  this  bill,  by  the  general  denunciation  of  it 
as  a  federal  measure.  We  know  well  that  this  same 
ingenious  stratagem  has  been  resorted  to  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  alternately  to  elevate  or  depress 
the  leading  demagogues  in  this  country.  The  best 
possible  plan  to  escape  the  force  of  reason  is  to  ap- 
peal to  the  igworant  prejudices  of  mankind.  One 
who  has  engaged  in  this  debate,  traces,  by  the  aid  of 
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the  most  marvellous  powers  of  combination  and  de- 
duction, the  origin  of*  tbe  nullifying  resolutions  of 
Kentucky,  in  1"U)8,  and  their  kindred  resolutions  of 
Virginia,  adopted  in  the  same  era,  to  the  old  federal 
party!  An  ingenious  modern  writer,  sir,  has  derived 
the  word  "cucumber"  from  "Jeremiah  King;"  but 
even  his  praises  might  well  remain  unsuing,  while 
the  superior  ingenuity  of  the  author  of  this  charge, 
against  the  men  of  other  days,  should,  by  bard  and  min- 
strel, be  celebrated  in  Hudibrastic  lays  for  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world.  The  Kentucky  resolutions, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  whole  heresy  of  nullifica- 
tion, are  entitled  to  no  respect,  whether  we  consider 
the  time  of  their  adoption,  or  the  mere  object  for 
wnich  they  were  drawn.  They  were  written  by  a 
candidate  for  office  in  a  period  of  high  party  excite- 
ment, for  the  very  purpose  of  securing  hi3  own  elec- 
tion. They  were  well  calculated  to  intimidate  poli- 
tical opponents  by  the  threat  of  ultimate  disunion  in 
the  event  of  his  defeat,  and  as  such  they  were  de- 
nounced by  many  of  the  other  states,  at  the  time,  in 
the  strongest  language.  They  slept  on  the  shelf  after 
they  had  done  their  office,  without  an  elfort  on  the 
part  of  any  man  to  vindicate  the  principles  contained 
in  them,  until  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  when 
they  were  awakened  by  the  trumpet  of  discord  re- 
sounding again  throughout  this  happy  country.  I  say, 
sir,  that  no  considerable  effort  was  made  to  defend 
them  or  their  revolutionary  principles  from  1800,  till 
after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1824.  Vet  they 
were  assailed  and  denounced  in  the  hearing  of  the 
very  men,  who,  if  they  had  been  deemed  defensible, 
ought  to  have  been  first  to  stand  forth  in  their  behalf. 
In  the  debate  on  the  judiciary  in  1802,  Mr.  Giles,  of 
Virginia,  having  barely  so  far  alluded  to  the  subject, 
as  to  mention  the  determination  of  the  federal  courts, 
that  they  are  judges  in  the  last  resort  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  your  laws,  to  prove  what  he  called  their 
unlimited  claims  to  power,  was  promptly  met  in  re- 
ply on  this  whole  question,  by  Mr.  Bayard,  who  vin- 
dicated the  true  principles  of  the  constitution  against 
the  then  recent  and.  arrogant  pretensions  of  state 
usurpation,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called — 
state  veto,  state  interposition,  or  state  tyranny.  En- 
trenched behind  the  very  principles  we  now  advo- 
cate, he  threw  the  gauntlet  to  any  champion  on  the 
other  side  who  might  choose  to  venture  in  defence  of 
the  doctrines  avowed  in  those  resolutions.  Sir,  no 
one  then  appeared  in  the  lists  to  accept  that  chal- 
lenge. The  resolutions,  which  might  have  been  fair- 
ly claimed  as  covering  the  whole  ground  of  this  part 
of  the  debate,  were  not  even  named,  much  less  de- 
fended or  held  up,  as  authority  by  any  one.  They 
had  served  their  purposes,  sir.  The  party  that  fram- 
ed them  was  seated  id  power,  and  it  was  their  inter- 
est to  neglect  and  to  despise  them. 

Suffer  me,  sir,  to  add  one  other  preliminary  re- 
mark, before  I  proceed  to  the  argument  of  the  main 
question  involved  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Brown]  to 
strengthen  his  own  argument  against  the  use  of  force 
to  sustain  the  revenue  laws,  cited  a  passage  from  the 
speech  of  the  same  distinguished  representative  of 
Delaware,  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  delivered  in  con- 
gress, on  the  subject  of  the  embargo  law.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  show  that  our  government,  being  essen- 
tially pacific  in  its  genius  and  character,  ought  not 
to  be  sustained  by  force,  when  concession  can  be 
properly  made  to  prevent  its  employment;  and  I  grant 
the  gentleman  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  passage  he 
has  cited.  lam  willing  to  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tion of  that  eminent  statesman,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  this  country.  I  am  willing  to  concede  all  that 
can  be  yielded  to  an  honest  difference  of  opinion, 
consistently  with  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  na 
tion.  I  would  now  cheerfully  give  my  vote  for  a 
new  tariff,  which  should  extend  the  list  of  articles  to 


be  admitted  duty  free,  as  far  as  that  list  could  pos- 
sibly be  extended,  without  injury  to  the  essential 
manufactures  of  the  country.  But  it  ought  never  to 
be  hoped  for,  that  the  system  which  now  protects 
the  industry  of  the  farmers,  the  mechanics,  and  ma- 
nufacturers, in  short,  the  whole  of  the  laboring  free- 
men, in  the  middle,  northern,  and  western  states, 
from  competition  with  British  paupers,  should  be  ut- 
terly and  unconditionally  abandoned.  Sir,  1  am 
well  satisfied  that  it  cannot  be  so  abandoned  without 
the  imminent  danger  of  a  speedy  revolution  in  this 
government;  and  that  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  it 
would  be  infinitely  belter  to 

■ '-Bear  the  ills  we  have, 

"Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 
If  the  measure  proposed  by  the  bill  should,  as  is  al- 
leged, drive  South  Carolina  to  open  secession,  still, 
sir,  1  hold  that  state  secession  is  a  lesser  evil  than 
stale  nullification.  I  think  the  soundness  of  this  opi- 
nion is  easily  demonstrable.  If  the  latter  doctrine  be 
triumphantly  established;  if  it  be  indeed  true  that 
any  one  of  these  states  can  constitutionally  and  right- 
fully decide,  in  the  last  resort,  on  the  mode  and  mea- 
sure of  redress  for  all  her  alleged  grievances,  then, 
sir,  is  South  Carolina,  while  all  her  ports  are  open 
for  the  admission  of  every  article  of  importation, 
duty  free,  still  within  the  pale  of  the  union,  and  en- 
titled to  participate  in  all  its  blessings,  though  she 
refuses  to  share  in  any  of  its  burdens. 

The  whole  amount  of  southern  exports,  estimated 
at  forty  millions  annually,  may  be  exchanged  for  fo- 
reign manufactures  and  foreign  produce;  and,  by  vir- 
tue of  this  ordinance  of  nullification,  the  exchanges 
may,  through  the  free  ports  of  Charleston,  Beau- 
fort, and  Georgetown,  be  transhipped  coastwise,  and 
forced  upon  the  consumption  of  the  whole  country 
in  defiance  of  all  our  laws  for  the  collection  of  du- 
ties. The  immediate  effect  of  this  must  be  desola- 
tion and  ruin  to  us— desolation  and  ruin  so  certain 
and  so  speedy,  that  our  southern  fellow-citizens 
would  find  us  a  prey  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of 
further  pursuit,  after  the  lapse  of  five  or  len  years 
from  the  period  when  such  a  system  should  go  into 
effective  operation.  •Throwing  out  of  view  the  de- 
struction of  our  manufacturers  and  mechanics,  (the 
immediate  consequence  of  this  state  of  things),  I 
ask,  what  have  we— to  what  possible  resources  can 
we  apply— to  meet  this  never  ending  drain  of  our 
means  and  money  to  pay  for  all  the  most  important 
necessaries  of  life  thus  purchased  abroad?  In  a  few 
years  we  should  be  beggared  by  the  operation  of 
such  a  state  of  things,  and  soon  after,  where  the 
husbandman  now  goes  happily  to  his  plough,  and  the 
mechanic  sings  cheerily  to  the  sound  of  his  axe  or 
his  hammer,  the  country  would  be'rapidly  deserted, 
and,  in  a  few  more  fleeting  years,  would  present  but 
a  wild  and  melancholy  waste,  a  lasting  monument  to 
posterity  of  our  own  folly  and  pusillanimity.  And 
let  it  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  would  tempo- 
rarily riot  in  the  profits  thus  drawn  from  the  hard 
hand  of  honest  industry,  that  they  would  eventually 
be  the  losers  by  their  own  avidity — for  where  would 
be  their  market  for  articles  received  in  exchange  for 
their  immense  surplus  produce,  when  we  should  be 
uo  longer  able  to  buy  them?  On  the  other  hand,  the 
consequences  of  the  secession  of  South  Carolina 
from  the  union,  though  that  would  be  an  event  deep- 
ly to  be  deplored,  while  the  memory  of  our  national 
glory  is  retained,  would  be  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
by  us  to  such  a  condition  of  affairs.  In  the  event  of 
her  successfully  maintaining  her  separate  indepen- 
dence, we  should  subject  all  her  products,  and  all  her 
exchanges  obtained  for  them,  when  introduced  among 
us,  to  our  own  tariff,  and,  if  peace  did  not  smile 
upon  us  as  it  heretofore  has,  we  should,  at  least,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  some  of  its  blessing,  maintain  our  in- 
dependence of  ail  foreign  nations.    I  tell  the  honor- 
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able  members  from  Carolina,  therefore,  that,  while 
secession  has  its  terrors  for  me,  nullification  presents 
even  still  greater  evils  in  perspective;  that  I  have 
been  driven  in  sorrow  to  that  task  of  calculating  the 
value  of  this  union,  which  I  once  supposed  I  could 
never  learn,  and  which  I  still  think  no  man  can  learn, 
while  the  constitution  stands  unimpaired  by  miscon- 
struction, and  that  I  cannot  be  deterred  from  the 
support  of  this  bill,  whose  only  object  is  to  to  coun- 
tervail the  effects  of  their  state  ordinance  and  state 
legislation,  by  the  threat  of  disunion  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  its  passage. 

I  come   then,   sir,  to   the  discussion  of  the  main 
questions  before  us. 

Are  the  ordinance  and  laws  of  South  Carolina,  set 
forth  in  the  president's  message,  consonant  with  the 
constitution  of  the  United   States?     If  repugnant  to 
the    provisions  of  that   sacred   instrument,  has    the 
state  a  right  to  secede  from   the  union?     Have    we 
the  power  to  coerce  obedience  to  our  revenue  laws? 
And,  if  we  hive   such  power,  are  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.such  as  are  proper  to  secure  that  obedience? 
There  never  was  a  question  more  involved  in  me- 
taphysical subtleties,  than  the  essential  inquiry  into 
the  right  of  nullification  and  secession  has  been,  by 
ihe  respective  advocates  of  these  different  doctrines. 
They  invariably  seek  out  the  most  refined,  and  of- 
ten, 1  may  add,  the  most  indefinable  distinctions.     It 
would  with  them  be  evidence  of  gross  obtuseness  of 
intellect,  to  fail  always  to  discriminate  between  the 
foundation   of  the  powers  of  the  government,    and 
the  sources  from   which  those  powers  are  .drawn — 
between  sovereignly  and  sovereign  power,  determining 
at  the  same  time  with  precision  where  each  of  these 
originated  and  where  they  now  remain,  and  between 
the  effect  of  a  ratification  by  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States   collectively,   and   that  of  a  ratification   by 
the  same  people,  voting  by  state  divisions.     The  dis- 
tinction between  a  state  and  the  people  of  a  state  is 
made  and  carried  so  far,  that  the  state   itself  is  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  ethereal,   supernatural   being, 
whose  essence   is  illimitable,    uncontrollable    sove* 
reignty    over  the   very   people   composing  it,  and  to 
whose  will  alone  it  is  indebted   for  "a  local   habita- 
tion and  a  name."     The  recent  address  to  the    peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina,  by  their  delegates  in  conven- 
tion, is  replete  wiih   such    distinctions.      The    pas- 
sage from  that  curious  state  paper,  which  I  am  about 
to  read,  exhibits  the  opinions  of  ihe  convention  as  to 
the  nature  of 'sovereignty." 

"A  foreign  or  inattentive  reader,  unacquainted 
with  the  origin,  progress,  and  history  of  the  consti- 
tution, would  be  very  apt,  from  the  phraseology  of 
the  instrument,  Jo  regard  the  states  as  having  di- 
vested themselves  of  their  sovereignty,  and  to  have 
become  great  corporations  subordinate  to  one  su- 
preme government.  But  this  is  an  error.  The 
states  are  as  sovereign  now  as  they  were  prior  to 
their  entering  into  the  compact.  In  common  par- 
lance, and  to  avoid  circumlocution,  it  may  be  ad- 
missible enough  to  speak  of  delegated  and  reserved 
sovereignty.  But,  correctly  speaking,  sovereignty  is 
a  unit.  It  is  'one,  indivisible  and  unalienable.'  It 
is,  therefore,  an  absurdity  to  imagine  that  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  states  is  surrendered  in  part,  and  re- 
tained in  part.  The  federal  constitution  is  a  treaty, 
a  confederation;  an  alliance,  by  which  so  many  so- 
vereign states  agree  to  exercise  their  sovereign  pow- 
ers conjointly  upon  certain  objects  of  external  con- 
cern, in  which  they  are  equally  interested,  such  as 
war,  peace,  commerce,  foreign  negotiation,  and  In- 
dian trade;  and  upon  all  other  subjects  of  civil  go- 
vernment, they  were  to  exercise  their  sovereignty 
separately.  This  is  the  true  nature  of  the  compact." 
Sovereignty  is  by  this  authority  "a  unit"— it 
is  also  "indivisable  and  unalienable!"  and  the  infer- 
ence drawn  from  these  premises  is,  that  it  is  an  ab- 


surdity to  imagine  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  slates 
is  surrendered  in  part,  and  retained  only  in  part.     In 
vain  did  the  framers  of  our  glorious  constitution,  in 
their  circular  of  the  nth  September,  1787,  declare 
while  explaining  its  provisions,  and  submitting  them 
for  popular  approbation,  that  it  was  "obviously  im- 
practicable, in  the  federal  government  of  these  states, 
to   secure    all  the  rights  oj  independent  sovereignty  to 
each,  and  yet  provide  for    the  interest  and  safety  of 
all."     In  vain  did  they  declare  that  "individuals  en- 
tering into  society  must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to 
preserve    the   rest."     In   vain  did   they,  the    states 
themselves — for  as  stales  they  addressed  this  circular, 
and  submitted  this  constitution  to  the  people — ordain 
that  no  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal; 
coin    money;  emit  bills   of  credit;  make  any   thing 
but  gold  and  silvercoin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts; 
pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts.     In  vain  did  they 
provide   that  no  state  shall,  without  the   consent  of 
congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duty  on  imports  or  ex- 
ports, except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
executing   its   inspections    laws,  subjecting,  at  the 
same  time,  all  such  laws  to  the  revision  and  control 
of  congress.     In   vain  did  they  determine  that   no 
state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any 
duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of 
peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  ano- 
ther state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war, 
unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger 
as  will  not  admit  of  delay.     And  (which  renders  the 
position   assumed   still  more  preposterous),  in   vain 
did  .the  people  of  South  Carolina  on  the  23d  of  May, 
1788,  solemnly  declare  to  the  whole  world  that  they 
freely  and  fully  assented  to  and  ratified  this  consti- 
tution.    It  was   reserved  for  the  wisdom   of  after 
ages  to  discover  that  they  had  not  the  power  to  make 
a  valid    contract — because  their  sovereignty  was  "a 
unit,   indivisible   and  unalienable."     Tqis   position   is 
predicated  on  no  pretended  distinction  between  the 
alienation  and  delegation  of  sovereignty.     The   ob- 
ject for  which  it  is  assumed  is  to  prove   that  no  part 
ichatever  of  the  sovereignty  of  the   people  of  South 
Carolina  has  been  "surrendered."     The  address  dis- 
tinctly  denounces  the  very  expression   "delegated 
sovereignty"  as  common  parlance  or  a  vulgar  error, 
and  as  utterly    inadmissible,   except  to  "avoid   cir- 
cumlocution."    Viewing  the  people  of  all  the  states 
as  having  delegated  the  essential  rights  and  attributes 
of  sovereignty  which  I  have  just  enumerated,  I  say 
that  the  people  of  no  one  state  can  withdraw  or  re- 
voke  them  without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the 
other  states,  obtained  according  to  the  forms   and 
Pules   prescribed  in  the  constitution,  which  all  have 
freely   ratified.     The   government   is  but  an   agent, 
you  tell  me.     True.     But  whose   agent?  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina  alone?     No,  but  of  the   peo- 
ple of  all  the   states:   surely   a    fraction  cannot  re- 
voke   a  power    which    all    have   conferred.      But, 
even  viewing  this  agent   as   the  creature    of  South 
Carolina  alone,  her  own  constitution  would   prohibit 
her  own  people  from  revoking  it  by  a  bare  majority. 
Two-thirds  of  her  legislature  must  first  call  the  con- 
vention, and  the  delegates  of  that   convention  must 
afterwards  be  elected   by  the  people.     The  Carolina 
doctrine  itself  denies  the  power  of  revocation   by  a 
mere   legislature,  and  in  pursuance  of  it  the  ordi- 
nance was  made  in  convention.     The    sovereignty, 
"one,  indivisible  and   unalienable."   therefore,  has 
not   been   found  in   a  bare   majority    of  the    people 
there — for  it  was  agreed  to  be  an   essential,  and  in- 
dispensable  prerequisite  that  two-thirds  of  the  peo- 
ple should  order  the  convention  to  be  elected.     But 
how  comes  it  about  that  this  sovereignly,  "indivisi- 
ble and  unalienable,"  could  not  move  without  the 
consent  of  two-thirds?    Sir,  by  their  own  conBtitu- 
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tion  a  portion  of  their  sovereignty  has  been  restrain- 
ed, delegated,  and  irrevocably  alienated  even  to  their 
own  state  agents;  unless  recalled  by  the  edict  of 
two-thirds  of  their  own  people.  They  may.  through 
a  majority,  overthrow  their  own  state  government 
no  otherwise  than  by  revolution.  Yet  they  main- 
tain that  they  can,  without  revolution,  overthrow 
our  government,  which  is  the  work  of  their  and  our 
hands,  when  they,  less  than  one  twenty-fourth  part  of 
the  power  which  created  this  government,  please  to 
resume  their  sovereignty.  They  admit  that  thev  can- 
not resume  thi3  sovereignty  as  against  themselves,  in 
the  case  of  their  own  government,  without  the  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  .their  own  people — while  they  insist 
that  this  same  ethereal  essence,  when  brought  to 
bear  on  themselves  and  us  conjointly,  is  indivisible 
unalienable,  and  not  capable  of  being  delegated  or 
surrendered  for  any  purpose  known  among  men. 
They  have  divided  this  indivisible  unit.  Carry  out 
the  idea,  sir,  a  step  further.  In  some  of  the  states 
the  people  must,  by  a  majority  of  their  votes,  first 
direct  a  convention,  and  then  elect  it.  In  others, 
the  legislature  by  a  bare  majority  can  call  it.  In 
others,  the  people  must  twice  order  it  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  their  votes,  before  it  can  be  called.  If 
each  of  these  states  can  nullify  in  convention  when- 
ever they  chose  to  do  so,  the  sovereignty  of  some 
operates  very  differently  from  that  of  others.  Dela- 
ware could  nullify  at  any  time  by  a  majority  of  all 
the  voters  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  But  Ken- 
tucky cannot  until  her  majority  has,  at  two  succes- 
sive elections,  called  the  convention;  and  South  Ca- 
rolina cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  without  the  previous 
consent  of  two-thirds.  The  indivisible,  unalienable 
nullifying  unit  in  Delaware,  therefore,  is  a  bare  ma- 
jority, while  in  Kentucky  it  is  two  successive  ma- 
jorities; and  in  South  Carolina,  and  other  states,  it 
is  to  be  found  only  in  two-thirds  of  all  the  voters. 
A  citizen  in  Carolina,  therefore,  has  le«s  nullifying 
power  than  a  citizen  in  Delaware.  Their  political  and 
sovereign  rights  are  so  essentially  different,  that 
while  the  latter  has  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  popular 
tion  of  the  former,  one  hundred  Deldwarians  can  out- 
nullify  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  Carolinians 
I  admit,  sir,  that,  by  the  very  terms  of  our  con- 
stitution or  form  of  government,  there  is  an  ultimate 
sovereignty,  a  paramount  power  of  amendment  and 
revocation,  resting  in  the  people  of  three-fourths  of 
the  states.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  true  that  this  ultimate 
sovereignty  has  never  been  alienated  or  delegated. 
It  is  true,  too,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
(not  of  South  Carolina  alone)  have  reserved  to  them- 
selves or  their  respective  states  all  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty  not  delegated  by  the  constitution.  Nay, 
more  sir,  I  recognize,  and  glory  in  the  recognition 
of  the  principles  of  our  revolutionary  forefathers— 
that  the  right  to  resist  tyranny  and  oppression,  no 
matter  by  what  power  exercised,  still  exists  in  eve- 
ry man,  not  as  a  constitutional  or  delegated  power, 
but  as  an  inherent,  indivisible,  and  unalienable  right. 
But  this  ultra-constitutional  and  revolutionary  right, 
which,  when  exercised,  must  always  confessedly 
subject  those  who  attempt  to  enforce  it  to  the  pe- 
nalties of  treason  in  the  event  of  their  failure,  is  as 
widely  different  from  the  pretended  right  of  nullifi- 
cation as  the  heavens  from  the  earth.  It  is  open, 
unblushing  treason  against  the  government,  and, 
even  when  asserted  under  the  gallows,  has  the  merit 
of  being  more  respectable,  because  it  is  more  intel- 
ligible and  daring  than  nullification.  It  is  not  a 
state  right,  but  looks  above  ail  the  restraints  of  pow- 
er. It  may  be  exercised  against  South  Carolina  by 
her  own  citizens,  or  against  this  government  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  the  right  of  rebellion— the  right  of  self-preser- 
vation— the  right  to  fight  in  self-defence.  No  man 
ever  did,  or  ever  could  part  with  it.  If  successfully 
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vindicated  in  a  righteous  cause,  he  who  asserts  it 
becomes  a  hero— if  unsuccessfully,  a  traitor.  Ask 
the  nullifier  if  this  is  the  sovereignty  which  he  re- 
fers to  as  a  unit,  indivisible  and  unalienable,  and  he 
will  tell  you,  no!  He  seeks  shelter  not  in  his  indi- 
vidual resources,  but  under  the  aegis  of  his  state; 
nay,  claims  protection  under  the  constitution  which 
he  seeks  to  destroy ;  is  horror-struck  by  the  charge 
of  treason,  and  asserts  the  right  of  state  interposi- 
tion as  a  right  reserved  in  the  very  bond  of  our  union: 
and  when,  to  disprove  the  right  of  the  state  to 
interpose,  you  point  him  to  the  plain  words  of  the 
constitution  which  negative  the  right  of  any  state  to 
make  war  on  the  rest:  which  positively  prohibit  any 
state  to  engage  in  any  war  or  to  keep  troops  when  this 
government  is  at  peace;  he  coolly  tells  you  that 
these  are  state  rights  and  attributes  of  sovereignty 
which  are,  in  their  nature,  unalienable.  Sir,  this 
political  dogma,  understood  in  the  sense  of  those 
who  use  it,  never  had  any  foundation  in  truth.  As 
an  axiom  of  political  science,  it  is  unknown  among 
statesmen.  Sovereign  power  must,  of  necessity,  be 
delegated  in  all  representative  governments:  and 
before  the  true  theory  of  civil  government  was  un- 
derstood, even  in  the  darkness  of  the  feudal  and  bar- 
baric ages,  when  arbitrary  power  most  prevailed, 
sovereignty  and  sovereign  power  have  been  a  thou- 
sand times  transferred  by  conquest,  or  alienated  by 
grants  the  validity  of  which  was  never  questioned. 
As  a  curious  instance  among  the  examples  of  the 
.alienation  of  sovereignty  itself  in  a  monarchy,  by 
downright  bargain  and  sale,  it  may  not  be  a  miss  to 
recur  to  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  hie  of  Man, 
for  a  long  time  the  residence  of  the  earls  of  Der- 
by, who  ruled  it  as  sovereigns,  in  the  strongest  sense 
of  that  word.  The  "kings  of  Man,"  a  sounding  ti- 
tle, sir,  clothed  with  all  the  essential  attributes  of 
sovereignty  over  an  island  in  the  Irish  sea,  about 
thirty  miles  long  and  ten  wide,  exercised  that  power 
so  injuriously  to  the  English  government  in  this  very 
matter  of  impost  and  revenue,  that  it  became  a  gene- 
ral depot  for  smuggling;  and,  in  1726,  the  English  go- 
vernment passed  an  act  "authorising  the  purchase  of 
the  royalties  of  Man."  In  1765,  the  purchase  was 
actually  made  of  the  duke  of  Athol,  the  then  sove- 
reign of  the  island,  who,  for  seventy  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  and  a  pension  on  himself  and  his  duchess, 
alienated  all  the  royalties  and  sovereignty  of  this  lit- 
tle independent  kingdom,  by  a  substantial  deed  of 
bargain  and  sale,  and  annexed  it  forever  to  the  Bri- 
tish empire.  The  "free  trade"  ceased,  and  the  Eng- 
lish impost  laws  became  efficient  by  this  alienation 
of  sovereignty.  Our  own  purchases  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida  furnish  additional  examples  of  the  sur- 
render of  sovereignty.  Under  our  old  confedera- 
tion, while  one  state  endeavored  to  protect  its  own 
industry  by  imposts,  the  protected  articles  were 
admitted  duty  free  in  another;  and  for  the  very  pur- 
pose, among  others,  of  preventing  this,  was  our  con- 
stitution formed.  The  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  was  in  the  people,  and  they  delegated  to  the 
government  of  their  own  creation  all  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  with  which  it  is  clothed;  not  by  a  bar- 
gain and  sale  for  money  paid,  but  bv  a  written  con- 
stitution for  blessings  secured,  which  are  above 
all  price,  and  infinitely  beyond  the  power  of  any 
man,  whether  in  or  out  of  South  Carolina,  to  calcu- 
late. 

In  short,  sir,  if  sovereignty  be  "a  unit,  indivisible 
and  unalienable,"  in  the  sense  for  which  that  max- 
im is  employed  in  this  address,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  it  is,  that  there  can  be  but  two  forms  of 
government  known  among  men — an  absolute  demo- 
cracy or  an  absolute  and  unchangeable  despotism. 
If  tho  people  cannot  delegate  any  portion  of  their  so- 
vereign power  for  their  own  good,  we  are  ourselves, 
usurpers  of  authority,  and  may  be  guilty  of  treason 
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by  the  very  act  of  attempting  to  legislate  for  their 
benefit. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia  deems  it 
indispensable,  while  supporting  what  he  terms  the  de- 
mocratic doctrines  or  1798,  to  assure  us  that  our  go- 
vernment cannot  be  sovereign,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word;  that  it  is  but  an  emanation  from  the  states; 
and  holds  its  existence  but  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
states;  and  he  puts  the  significant  interrogatory,  to 
sustain  himself  in  these  positions — can  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States?  To  this 
he  demands  an  answer. 

1  will  give  him  that  answer,  sir.  But,  as  one  of 
those  who  claim  the  proud  title  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  1  hold  it  to  be  a  sacred  duty  first  to 
describe  for  his  benefit  the  origin  and  character  of 
that  government  which  he  has  so  grossly  mistaken, 
and  which  1  will  gladly  acknowledge  as  the  great 
protector  of  me  and  mine  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  in- 
estimable civil  liberty  for  which  we  will  never  cease 
to  be  grateful. 

The  radical  and  fatal  error  into  which  he  has  fal- 
len consists  in  the  omission  to  discriminate  between 
a  federal  government,  a  national  government,  and 
our  government,  which  is  neither  exclusively  federal 
nor  national,  but  a  compound  of  both.  I  shall  enter 
into  no  inquiry  with  him  whether  a  mere  confedera- 
tion or  league  be  preferable  to  a  consolidated  repub- 
lic. I  tell  the  gentleman,  3t  once,  that  I  hold  the 
evils  of  both  to  be  intolerable,  and  that  it  is  no  part 
of  my  task  to  ascertain  which  of  these  miserable  ex- 
pedients of  man,  in  his  folly,  is  most  replete  with  the 
seeds  of  anarchy  or  despotism.  I  am  no  advocate 
of  a  consolidated  government,  dearly  as  I  cherish  the 
"consolidation  of  our  union;1'  and  although  I  have 
heard  nothing  more  common,  since  I  became  a  mem- 
ber here,  than  noisy  denunciations  of  a  consolida- 
ted empire,  yet  I  have  never  yet  learned  that  any 
man  of  common  sense  contended  that  our  govern- 
ment was  of  this  description.  But  with  grief  I  say 
it,  it  has  become  the  fashionable  cant  of  a  certain 
school  of  politicians,  to  deny  to  our  constitution 
every  characteristic  of  a  national  republic,  and  to 
hold  it  up  to  the  world  as  a  wretched  confederacy  of 
independent,  sovereign  states,  the  will  of  each  of 
which  is  the  only  rule  of  its  actions. 

The- history  of  the  origin  of  this  constitution  is 
soon  told.  It  was  framed  by  the  states  in  convention; 
and,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  it  was  by  the 
same  convention  of  states,  directed,  first  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  "the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,' 
and  then  "to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in 
each  state  by  the  people  thereof,  under  the  re- 
commendation of  its  legislature,  for  their  assent  and 
ratification  "  It  was  ratified  by  the  people  after  it 
had  been  proposed  by  the  states. 

It  originated,  therefore,  in  a  compact  between  the 
people.  Could  the  states  grant  more  than  the  peo- 
ple? Was  the  nature  of  state  sovereignty  such  that 
the  people  could  not  abridge  or  abrogate  it?  To 
those  who  will  contend  for  so  absurd  a  doctrine,  let 
the  answer  be  given,  that  the  states  themselves  were 
also  parties  to  the  compact,  and  are  estopped  by  their 
own  act  to  deny  its  validity.  They  contracted  with 
the  people,  by  their  own  proposition,  that  it  should 
bind  them,  and  each  of  them.  If  gentlemen  will  con- 
sider this  constitution  as  a  mere  compact,  let  them 
fairly  acknowledge  the  extent  of  that  compact,  and 
the  seals  of  all  the  parties  to  it.  Let  them  say,  then, 
that  it  was  not  merely  a  compact  between  the  states, 
but  between  the  people  and  the  states;  between  the 
people  of  all  the  states;  between  the  people  of  each 
state  and  the  state  itself;  and  between  the  people  of 
each  state,  and  each  of  and  all  the  other  states,  and 
the  United  States.  Let  them  say  that  Carolina  bound 
herself  by  it  with  her  own  people,  with  the  people  of 


that  her  people  bound  themselves  by  it,  to  and  wil 
the  people  of  all  the  other  states,  and  their  state  g< 
vernments.  But  let  them  not  then  attempt  to  pa 
liate  her  ordinance  of  nullification  as  a  mere  breac 
of  compact,  or  want  of  good  faith.  When  her  pc( 
pie  signed  the  bond,  they  broke  down  the  state  ai 
thority  by  that  very  act,  to  the  extent  of  all  the  pov 
er  conferred  by  the  bond.  They  thus  far,  and  to  th 
extent  only,  obliterated  the  very  divisions  and  lam 
marks  of  the  state.  They  established  a  governmen 
in  its  just  powers,  above  the  state  government,  whic 
conscious  of  its  own  weakness  and  inefficiency,  aske 
them  first  to  do  so.  They  voted  within  the  state  1 
raits,  it  is  true;  they  did  'not  assemble  with  all  th 
people  of  the  other  states,  at  one  place,  and  vote  i 
an  aggregate  mass;  and,  because  the  people  of  th 
United  Slates  did  not  do  this,  which  it  was  utterl 
impracticable  for  them  to  do,  we  are  constantly  to! 
by  some  of  the  veriest  drivellers  that  ever  miscor 
strued  the  effect  of  a  popular  act,  that  ther  ratifies 
tion  must  be  held  to  be  a  mere  state  ratification,  an 
to  create  nothing  more  than  a  mere  league  betwee 
the  states.  Why,  sir,  if  this  voting  for  delegates  b 
state  divisions  makes  their  constitution  nothing  mor 
than  a  league  of  states,  it  must  make  it  somethin 
less.  They  did  not  vote  by  states  en  masse,  but  b 
counties,  by  hundreds,  by  townships  and  parishei 
We  ought  not  then  to  consider  our  government  as 
confederacy  of  states,  but  a  compact  and  league  be 
tween  the  most  petty  subdivisions  of  the  states;  an 
we  have  formed  a  confederation  of  counties  an 
towns,  the  people  of  each  of  which  may,  at  any  time 
nullify  our  laws,  and  stand  chargeable  only  with 
breach  of  compact!  The  delegates  of  the  people  o 
each  state  acted  in  separate  conventions,  and  not  i 
one  general  convention^  and  were  chosen,  not  b 
general  ticket  voted  throughout  the  United  States 
but  by  tickets  voted  in  such  divisions  as  the  state  le 
gislatures  prescribed.  The  convention  of  the  state 
that  framed  the  constitution,  prescribed  this  mode 
among  other  reasons,  for  the  convenience  of  thi 
people,  and  as  best  adapted  to  ascertain  their  senti 
ments.  Had  they  voted  by  general  ticket,  the  quali 
fications  as  well  as  the  true  sentiments,  of  many  de 
legates  might  have  been  unknown  to  nearly  one-hal 
the  voters.  Besides,  the  object  in  view  could  be  ob 
tained  in  no  other  mode,  for  the  sovereignty  of  ear! 
state  could  be  properly  delegated  only  by  its  owr 
people.  Had  they  voted  en  masse,  the  aggregate  ma- 
jority could  not  have  alienated  any  portion  of  the  so 
vereignty  of  any  member  of  the  confederacy,  whose 
people  had  dissented  from  the  act. 

Originating  as  the  government  did,  then,  both  from 
the  slates  and  the  people,  the  "foundation  of  its  pow- 
ers" would  have  authorised  the  creation  of  a  mere 
confederation,  or  of  a  government  exclusively  na. 
lional,  or  of  a  government  combining  in  itself  the  es. 
sential  properties  of  both.  I  proceed,  briefly,  now 
to  consider  the  nature  and  character  of  this  govern, 
ment,  and  the  operation  of  its  powers. 

The  house  of  representatives  is  a  body  in  which 
the  people  alone  are  represented.  In  the  senate,  the 
states  alone  are  represented,  without  reference  to  the 
number  of  people  within  their  limits.  The  execu- 
tive, exercising  a  qualified  veto  on  the  laws,  is  the 
representative  of  the  people  and  the  states  combined. 
These  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  legislative  power 
are  checks  on  each  other,  as  the  senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Holmes]  has  described  them.  It  is,  indeed,  sir, 
literally  true,  that  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  people, 
by  the  agency  of  the  representatives  of  states,  in  this 
senate,  could  now  defeat  any  law  proposed  by  the 
immediate  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  other  branch  of  congress.  That  house  is  na- 
tional or  popular:  this,  federative;  and  the  execu- 
tive is  both  national  and  federative.     Well  may  it  be 


every  other  state,  and  with  all  her  sister  states;  and  <  said  that  there  never  was  a  government  before  it,  in 
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which  the  rig-hts  of  a  minority  were  so  completely 
protected.  But  this  protection  does  not  stop  here. 
Should  all  these  departments  of  the  legislative  power 
concur  in  trampling  on  a  minority,  by  the  enactment 
of  an  unconstitutional  law,  it  may  appeal  for  protec- 
tion against  the  operation  of  that  law  to  the  judiciary, 
another  branch  of  the  government,  the  members  of 
which  are  appointed  by  the  president,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
states  in  this  body.  And,  lastly,  should  the  judiciary 
decide  in  favor  of  an  oppressive  law,  there  lies  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  to  remove  the  agents  who  have 
been  guilty  of  the  oppression.  The  fate  of  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws  would  furnish  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Virginia  with  what  he  would  deem  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  effective  operation  of  this  last  and 
most  important  check  on  the  exercise  of  power. 

Sovereign  power  was  not  only  considered  as  divisi- 
ble'by  those  who  formed  this  government,  but  we 
see  that  the  chief  beauty  of  their  whole  structure 
consists  in  the  many  divisions  which  have  been  made 
of  it.  One  portion  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  which,  for  example,  can  alone 
originate  impeachments  and  bills  for  raising  revenue. 
Another  portion  of  it  is  in  the  senate,  which,  while  it 
generally  exercises  concurrent  legislative  power  with 
the  house,  has  the  peculiar  right  to  check  the  execu- 
tive in  the  administration  of  the  appointing  power 
and  constitutes  the  national  judiciary,  in  all  cases  of 
impeachment.  Another  portion  of  sovereign  power 
is  in  the  executive — another  in  congress  and  the  pre- 
sident combined—another  in  the  judiciary— another 
in  each  state,  which  can  never  lose  her  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  senate,  without  its  consent — another 
in  a  majority  of  the  people  of  each  state — and  another 
in  three-fourths  of  all  the  states. 

The  people  have  conferred  upon  the  judicial  de- 
partment of  their  government  the  power  to  settle,  in 
the  emphatic  language  of  a  resolution  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Delaware,  which  I  received  yesterday,  and 
which  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  sustain  to  day,  "all 
controversies  between  the  United  States  and  the  re- 
spective states,  and  all  controversies  arising  under 
the  constitution  itself."  I  view  this  judicial  power 
as  a  necessary  incident  to  the  right  of  self  preserva- 
tion existing  in  the  government,  and  as  being  express- 
ly delegated  by  the  constitution.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  contends  that,  when  governments  come 
into  collision,  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
cannot  decide;  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Bibb]  takes  a  distinction  between  political  and 
judicial  power,  and  avers  that  the  question  now  in 
agitation  touching  the  constitutional  power  of  South 
Carolina  to  nullify  the  laws,  cannot  be  decided  by 
the  court,  because  the  decision  would  involve  the  ex- 
ercise of  political  power. 

When  Mr.  Marshall,  the  present  illustrious  presi- 
dent of  the  court,  in  his  place  as  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  took  the  distinction  relied 
upon  between  judicial  and  political  power,  he  clear- 
ly explained  and  defined  it.  I  want  no  better  autho- 
rity than  his  to  sustain  my  positions,  though  the  ad- 
yersary  argument  has  been  rested  upon  it.  His  con- 
ception, as  expressed  by  himself  in  that  debate,  on 
the  case  of  Jonathan  Robbins,  was  that  the  court 
could  decide  only  in  cases  brought  before  it — that  it 
could  do  nothing  of  its  own  mere  motion.  It  has  no 
legislative  or  executive  power,  but  in  every  case,  in 
law  or  equity,  which  can  arise  under  the  constitution 
or  laws,  it  is,  as  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are 
now  organized,  the  sole  arbiter  either  in  the  first  or 
in  tbe  last  resort,  and  nothing  has  ever  fallen  from 
Mr.  Marshall  to  contradict  this  principle;  on  the 
contrary,  the  whole  current  of  authorities  in  the 
court  sustains  it. 

The  true  point  in  issue  between  us  is  therefore 
limited  to  this — can  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of 


the  South  Carolina  ordinance  and  legislation,  refer- 
red to  in  the  executive  message,  and  whose  sole  ob- 
ject is  to  annul  and  evade  our  revenue  laws,  arise 
before  the  court?  Why  not?  If  it  be  not  presented  for 
determination  there,  no  other  intelligible  reason  can 
be  stated  to  account  for  the  fact,  than  the  refusal  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  to  bring  up 
that  point.  In  an  action  for  a  breach  of  our  tariff 
laws,  the  citizen  of  Carolina  who  may  claim  the  be- 
nefit of  this  state  interposition,  may  plead  the  special 
matter  in  bar  to  the  action  setting  forth  the  ordinance 
and  laws  under  which  he  demands  protection.  The 
attorney  for  the  government  must  demur  to  the  plea, 
because  the  facts  contained  in  it  are  not  traversable. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  below  and  of  the  court  in 
appeal  must  be  on  the  very  question  whether  this  or- 
dinance and  these  laws  are  constitutional.  Will  any 
professional  gentleman  here  deny  this?  Will  any  one 
of  them  oblige  us  by  stating  what  difficulty  exists  in 
this  mode  of  presenting  the  whole  question  in  con- 
troversy between  us  to  this  tribunal?  Sir,  I  defy  their 
scrutiny.  They  know,  as  I  do,  that  the  case  is  one 
which  can  easily  arise  before  the  court,  if  they  dare 
to  submit  its  decision  to  that  tribunal  which  the  con- 
stitution has  designated  for  the  purpose. 

The  president,  in  his  late  message  in  reference  to 
this  most  interesting  subject,  has  brought  back  the 
government  to  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  maintained  the  authority  of  the  court  as  I  have 
slated  it.  The  sentiments  of  the  vice  president  elect 
coincide  with  his.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  his  speech  on 
the  judiciary  in  1826,  says: 

"It  has  been  justly  observed  that  there  exists  not 
upon  this  earth ,  and  there  never  did  exist,  a  judicial 
tribunal  clothed  with  powers  so  various,  and  so  im- 
portant, as  the  supreme  court. 

"By  it  treaties  and  laws  made  pursuant  to  the  con- 
stitution are  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  So  far  at  least  as  the  acts  of  congress  depend 
upon  the  courts  for  their  execution,  the  supreme 
court  is  the  judge  whether  or  no  such  acts  are  pursu- 
ant to  the  constitution,  and  from  its  judgment  there  is 
no  appeal.  Its  veto,  therefore,  may  absolutely  sus- 
pend nine-tenths  of  the  acts  of  the  national  legisla- 
tion. 

"Not  only  are  the  acts  of  the  national  legislation 
subject  to  its  review,  but  it  stands  as  the  umpire  be- 
tween the  conflicting  powers  of  the  general  and  state 
governments.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  not  only  sits  in 
final  judgment  upon  our  acts  as  the  highest  legisla- 
tive body  known  to  the  country — it  not  only  claims 
to  be  the  absolute  arbiter  between  the  federal  and 
state  governments — but  it  exercises  the  same  great 
power  between  the  respective  states  forming  this 
great  confederacy  and  their  own  citizens. 

"There  are  few  states  in  the  union,  upon  whose 
acts  the  seal  of  condemnation  has  not,  from  time  to 
time,  been  placed  by  the  supreme  court.  The  sove- 
reign authorities  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  have, 
in  turn,  been  rebuked  and  silenced  by  the  overruling 
authority  of  this  court.  I  must  not  be  understoods 
sir,  as  complaining  of  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion by  the  supreme  court,  or  to  pass  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  decisions.  The  authority  has  been 
given  to  thrm}  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  question  its  cap- 
erase." 

In  opposition  to  all  authorities,  however,  honora* 
ble  gentlemen  quote  the  Virginia  resolutions  in  1798, 
and  the  report  on  them  in  1799.  Mr.  Madison,  who 
has  recently  explained  a  report,  of  which  ha  was 
himself  the  author,  is  considered  by  them  as  not  now 
correctly  understanding  what  he  himself  wrote;  and 
we  are  told  that  Virginia  alone  can  expound  what  she 
meant  by  her  resolutions.  While  1  utterly  deny  her 
right  to  expound  for  the  rest  of  the  world  the  consti- 
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tution  of  the  United  States;  while  I  hold  lightly  even 
her  own  resolutions,  drawn  and  sent  out,  as  I  shall 
ever  believe,  chiefly  for  their  political  effect  in  a 
pending  contest  for  political  power  between  herself 
and  another  section  of  the  country;  I  say  to  her  re- 
presentatives here,  that  if  she  meant  in  1798,  or  in 
1799,  to  deny  the  powers  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
arrogate  to  herself  the  authority  to  decide  in  the  last 
constitutional  resort  on  the  laws  of  congress  or  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  she  has  repealed 
her  resolutions  by  still  later  resolutions  in  reply  to 
those  of  Pennsylvania,  in  regard  to  the  Olmstead  case. 
My  honorable  friend  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Freling- 
huyseri]  has  shown  us  that  when  Pennsylvania  pro- 
posed  in  1810  to  amend  the  constitution,  by  appoint- 
ing an  arbiter  between  the  decisions  of  the  states  and 
the  general  government,  Virginia,  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  of  her  legislature  in  answer  to  the  propo- 
sition, referred  Pennsylvania  to  the  court  as  the  only 
proper  arbiter,  and  recognised  the  very  principles 
ajrainst  which  one  of  the  Virginia  representatives  is 
now  contending.  Be  it  the  part  of  others  to  attempt 
to  exonerate  her  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency  at 
these  different  periods — that  is  no  task  of  mine.  I 
think  with  the  senator  from  Maine,  [Mr.  Holmes]  that 
when  she  has  been  in  power  as  she  was  in  1810,  she 
has  generally  been  a  safe  expounder  of  the  constitu- 
tion, but  that  her  political  expositions  made  when 
out  of  power,  and  struggling  to  obtain  it,  as  she  was 
in  1798,  should  form  no  law  for  others,  as  we  know 
they  have  been  disregarded  by  herself.  The  senator 
from  Virginia  really  endeavors  to  nullify  the  resolu- 
tions of  his  own  state  in  reply  to  the  proposition  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  says,  the  last  resolutions  could 
not  have  been  well  considered,  because  they  were 
unanimously  adopted;  and  although  I  have  on  a  for- 
mer occas'on  heard  the  honorable  member  express 
the  same  sentiment,  my  astonishment  has  not  been  di- 
minished by  the  repetition  of  it.  If  a  unanimous  vote 
given  by  Virginia  in  1810,  in  support  of  my  princi- 
ples, be  evidence  that  she  at  that  day  misunderstood 
the  constitution,  or  spoke  without  consideration,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  her  resolutions,  passed 
by  a  majority  in  17.98,  now  cited  to  sustain  other  doc- 
trines, are  entitled  to  any  weight  whatever.  The 
honorable  member  is  himself  not  satisfied  with  the 
denunciation  of  the  last  resolutions  of  his  own  state, 
merely  on  account  of  the  unanimity  with  which  they 
were  adopted.  He  seeks  to  reconcile  them  with  his 
opinions,  and  for  this  purpose  invents  a  distinction 
between  a  proposition  for  the  appointment  of  an  ar- 
biter between  the  states  and  the  federal  government 
— which,  he  says,  Virginia  never  refused  to  consider 
— and  a  proposition  for  the  appointment  of  an  abiter 
between  the  courts  of  the  stales  and  the  courts  of  the 
federal  government,  which  last,  he  says,  was  the  pro- 
position made  by  Pennsylvania,  and  negatived  by  Vir- 
ginia. With  all  due  respect  for  the  honorable  mem- 
ber, I  must  reject  his  distinction  as  metaphysical  re- 
finement, and  as  a  mere  evasion  of  the  true  force  of 
the  language  in  which  Virginia  spoke  in  her  best  days 
The  courts  of  the  states  and  the  courts  of  the  general 
government  are  the  official  judicial  expositors  of 
their  respective  governments;  and  when  the  judges 
of  the  former  are  compelled  to  bend  before  the  supe- 
rior power  of  the  judges  of  the  latter,  as  they  were 
in  the  Olmstead  case,  the  state  power  yields  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  federal  power,  within  its  appropriate 
sphere  of  action.  Through  the  courts  of  these  re- 
spective governments  are  they  always  properly 
brought  into  collision;  and  whenever  state  judges, 
who  are  compelled  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
federal  constitution,  either  through  state  pride  or 
prejudice,  or  in  obedience  to  state  power,  or  from 
any  other  cause  of  error,  fail  to  recognise  the  just  su- 
periority of  this  government,  their  decisions  mu3t  be 
submitted  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  fede- 


ral courts— peaceably  if  possible— forcibly  if  neces- 
sary. 

Nothing  appears  to  me  more  absurd  than  that  eter- 
nal declaration  daily  ringing  in  our  ears,  that  a  go- 
vernment which  has  the  right  to  decide  on  the  extent 
of  its  own  powers  is  a  government  without  limitation 
of  powers — a  consolidated  empire,  and  an  absolute 
despotism.  Yet  we  not  only  hear  this  declaration 
made  with  a  view  to  break  down  the  courts,  which 
form  the  best  bulwark  of  our  republic,  but  we  also 
hear  argument  adduced  to  attain  the  object  in  view, 
from  the  history  of  the  constitution  itself.  Witness 
the  following  statement  in  support  of  the  right  of  nul- 
lification, extracted  from  the  same  address  of  the 
South  Carolina  convention  to  which  I  have  already 
referred: 

"It  is  fortunate  for  the  view  which  we  have  just 
taken,  that  the  history  of  the  constitution,  as  traced 
through  the  journals  of  the  convention  which  framed 
that  instrument,  places  the  right  contended  for  upon 
the  same  sure  foundation.  These  journals  furnish 
abundant  proof  that  'no  line  of  jurisdiction  between 
the  states  and  federal  government,  in  doubtful  cases,' 
could  be  agreed  on.  It  was  conceded  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son and  Mr.  Randolph,  the  most  prominent  advocates 
for  a  supreme  government,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
draw  this  line,  because  no  tribunal  sufficiently  im- 
partial, as  they  concei/ed,  could  be  found,  and  that 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  make  the  federal  go- 
vernment supreme,  by  giving  it,  in  all  such  cases,  a 
negative  on  the  acts  of  the  state  legislatures.  The 
pertinacity  with  which  this  negative  power  was  insist- 
ed on  by  the  advocates  of  a  national  government, 
even  after  all  the  important  provisions  of  the  judicia- 
ry, or  third  article  of  the  constitution,  were  arranged 
and  agreed  to,  proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  su- 
preme court  was  never  contemplated  by  either  party 
in  that  convention  as  an  arbiter  to  decide  conflicting 
claims  of  sovereignty  between  the  states  and  con- 
gress; and  the  repeated  rejection  of  all  proposals  to 
take  from  the  states  the  power  of  placing  their  own 
construction  upon  the  articles  of  union,  evinces  that 
the  states  were  resolved  never  to  part  with  the  right 
to  judge  whether  the  acts  of  the  federal  legislature 
were,  or  Were  not,  an  infringement  of  those  articles." 

Mr.  Clayton  also  referred  to  a  passage  of  the  same 
purport,  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  letter  addressed  to  governor 
Hamilton  during  the  last  summer.  He  then  con- 
tinued: 

I  teil  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  that  he  can- 
not defend  the  historical  statements  contained  in  this 
letter.  It  shall  be  my  business  to  show  how  erro- 
neously the  facts  have  been  stated  upon  which  these 
conclusions  have  been  based.  The  constitution  de- 
clares that  treason  against  the  United  States  shall 
consist  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to 
their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  If  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  when  levying  war  against 
this  government,  can  be  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  clause  by  state  interposition,  it  must  be  in 
consequence  of  some  exception  contained  in  the  in- 
strument recognising  that  state  right.  Such  a  right 
cannot  exist  without  some  correlative  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  government  to  respect  it.  But  the 
constitution  acknowledges  no  such  obligation.  It  de- 
nounces the  penalties  of  treason  against  all  who  levy 
war  against  the  United  States,  without  any  salvo  for 
state  nullifiers;  and  history  tells  us  that  a  proposition 
to  save  from  its  operation  such  as  should  levy  war 
under  the  authority  of  a  state,  was  actually  voted 
down  in  the  convention  that  framed  the  instrument. 

That  proposition  was  made  by  Luther  Martin,  one 
of  the  delegates  from  Maryland,  a  man  of  distinguish- 
ed ability  and  great  legal  attainments,  representing 
one  of  those  small  states,  the  safety  of  which  was  be- 
lieved to  depend  on  the  establishment  of  a  purely 
federative  government.     He  opposed   the  adoption 
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of  the  constitution,  and  refused  his  signature  to  it. 
The  house  of  delegates  of  Maryland  having  demand- 
ed of  him  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  sign  the  consti- 
tution, he  appeared  before  it,  and  assigned  those  rea- 
sons embracing  in  the  view  he  then  took  of  the  coh- 
stitution  nearly  all  the  objections  to  it  which  have 
since  been  urged  by  others.  He  objected  especially 
to  the  powers  given  to  the  supreme  court,  and  to  the 
■clause  providing  for  the  punishment  of  treason. 
These  powers,  he  contended,  consolidated  tho  go- 
vernment, and  he  wished  to  reserve  to  the  states  the 
right  of  resisting  them  when  arbitrarily  exercised 
He  thought  the  time  might  come  when  the  safety  of 
a  state  might  render  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
sword;  in  which  case,  as  he  complained,  the  consti- 
tution provided  that  every  one  of  her  citizens  resist- 
ing the  laws  of  the  federal  government  should  be 
dealt  with  as  traitors.  I  refer  you  to  his  own  lan- 
guage: 

"It  is  declared  that  treason  against  the  United 
States  shall  consist  in  levying  war  against  them,  or 
in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  or  com- 
fort. 

"By  the  principles  of  the  American  revolution,  ar- 
bitrary power  may  and  ought  to  be  resisted,  even  by 
arms  if  necessary.  The  time  may  come  when  itshall 
be  the  duty  of  a  state,  in  order  to  preserve  itself  from 
the  oppression  of  the  general  government,  to  have  re- 
course to  the  sword:  in  which  case,  the  proposed 
form  of  government  declares  that  the  state,  and  every 
one  of  its  citizens,  who  act  under  its  authority,  are 
guilty  of  a  direct  act  of  treason,"  &c. 

"To  save  the  citizens  of  the  respective  states  from 
this  disagreeable  dilemma,  and  to  secure  them  from 
being  punishable  as  traitors  to  the  United  States,  when 
acting  expressly  in  obedience  to  the  authority  of  their 
own  state,  I  wished  to  have  obtained,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  third  section  of  this  article,  the  follow- 
ing clause:  'Provided,  that  no  act  or  acts  done  by 
one  or  more  of  the  states  against  the  United  States,  or 
by  any  citizen  of  one  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
authority  of  one  or  more  of  the  said  states,  shall  be 
deemed  treason,  or  punished  as  such;  but,  in  case  of 
war  being  levied  by  one  or  more  of  the  states  against 
the  United  States,  the  conduct  of  each  party  towards 
the  other,  and  their  adherents,  respectively,  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  war  and  of  nations. 

"But  this  provision  was  not  adopted,  being  too 
much  opposed  to  the  great  object  of  many  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  convention,  which  was  by  all 
means  to  leave  the  states  at  the  mercy  of  the  general 
government,  since  they  could  not  succeed  in  their  im- 
mediate and  entire  abolition." 

Such  was  the  language  of  one  of  the  delegates  that 
framed  the  constitution,  while  standing  before  the 
legislature  of  the  state  tor  which  he  had  acted,  and 
endeavoring  to  dissuade  her  people  from  ratifying 
this  constitution.  He  tells  them  that  he  had  offered 
an  amendment  to  authorise  resistance  to  the  laws  of 
the  federal  government  by  the  states;  that  this  amend- 
ment was  rejected;  and  that  the  consequence  of  that 
rejection  is  such,  that,  should  the  people  of  the  state 
of  Maryland  adopt  the  instrument,  she  can  never  af- 
ter resist  the  laws  of  the  general  government,  with 
out  incurring  for  all  her  citizens  employed  in  such  re- 
sistance  the  pains  and  penalties  of  treason. 

{Mr.  Calhoun.  If  the  authority  of  Mr.  Martin  be 
good,  it  ought  to  be  taken  on  both  sides;  and  if  the 
senator  from  Delaware  will  read  further  on,  he  will 
find  that  a  proposition  to  protect  manufactures  was 
voted  down.] 

Mr.  Clayton  proceeded  to  follow  his  argument  on 
the  single  question  before  him.  When  the  other 
question  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Ca- 
rolina, touching  the  protection  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures, shall  arise,  it  will  be  time  to  show  him  that  no 
motion,  either  of  Mr  Martin,  or  of  any  other  delegate, 


reserving  to  the  general  government  the  power  of 
protecting  domestic  manufactures,  was  ever  rejected 
by  the  convention,  though  the  same  power  was  ex- 
pressly taken  from  the  states:  and  the  motion  to 
which  the  gentleman  has  referred,  was  a  motion  to 
confer  the  power  of  protection,  not  on  the  general 
government,  but  on  the  states. 

The  same  distinguished  delegate  from  Maryland  is 
equally  explicit  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  that  part 
of  the  constitution  creating  the  judicial  power.  His 
statement  to  the  people  of  Maryland  on  that  subject 
thus  proceeds: 

"By  the  third  article,  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  is  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  congress  may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establish.  These  courts,  and  these 
only,  will  have  a  right  to  decide  upon  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  questions  arising  upon  their 
construction,  and  in  a  judicial  manner  to  carry  those 
laws  into  execution:  to  which  the  courts,  both  supe- 
rior and  inferior,  of  the  respective  states,  and  their 
judges,  and  other  magistrates,  are  rendered  incom- 
petent. To  the  courts  of  the  general  government  are 
also  confined  all  cases  in  law  or  equity,  arising  under 
the  proposed  constitution,  and  treaties  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States;  all  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  all 
cases  of  admiralty,  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  all 
controversies  to  which  the  United  States  are  a  party; 
all  controversies  between  two  or  more  states;  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  same  state,  claiming  lands  un- 
der grants  of  different  states,  and  between  a  state  or 
the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  stales,  citizens,  or 
subjects.  Whether,  therefore,  any  laws  or  regula- 
tions of  the  congress,  or  any  acts  of  its  president,  or  other 
officers,  are  contrary  to,  or  not  warranted  by,  the  consti- 
tution, rests  only  with  the  judges  who  are  appointed 
by  congress  to  determine,  by  whose  determinations 
every  state  must  be  bound.  Should  any  question  arise 
between  a  foreign  consul  and  any  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  Stales,  however  remote  from  the  seat  of 
empire,  it  is  to  be  heard  before  the  judiciary  of  the 
general  government,  and  in  the  first  instance  lo  be 
heard  in  the  supt erne  court,  however  inconvenient 
to.  the  parties,  and  however  trifling  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute." 

I  view  this  as  historical  authority,  coming  from  the 
highest  source.  It  was  not,  like  some  things  we  have 
heard  on  this  subject,  coined  for  this  occasion.  It 
was  given  to  the  world  at  a  time  when  the  constitu- 
tion was  under  consideration  before  the  people.  It 
ought,  sir,  to  be  respected  by  our  opponents,  for  the 
author  was  himself,  as  appears  by  his  views,  a  dis- 
tinguished nullifier.  I  put  it  now  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  to  answer  me,  with  what  pro- 
priety could  the  state  of  Maryland,  whose  people 
adopted  this  constitution  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all 
these  facts,  under  the  solemn  assurance  from  her 
own  delegate,  that  no  power  was  reserved  in  her  to 
decide  upon  or  abrogate  the  laws  of  the  union,  main- 
tain or  defend  the  right  of  state  nullification,  or  state 
secession?  If  she  could  not,  neither  can  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  history  of  the  constitution, 
as  traced  through  the  journals  of  the  convention,  re- 
lied upon,  as  we  have  seen,  by  South  Carolina  states- 
men in  support  of  this  pretended  right  of  nullifica- 
tion. On  Ihe  31st  of  May,  1787,  "it  was  resolved, 
lhat  the  national  legislature  ought  to  be  empowered 
to  enjoy  the  legislative  rights  vested  in  congress  by 
the  confederation,  and  moreover  to  legislate  in  all 
cases  to  which  the  separate  states  are  incompetent, 
or  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  United  States  may 
be  interrupted  by  the  exercise  of  individual  legisla- 
tion; and  to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several  stales, 
contravening  in  the  opinion  of  the  national  legislature, 
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the  articles  of  the  union,  or  any  treaties  subsisting  under 
the  authority  of  the  union. " 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  division  of 
sentiment  on  the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  At  that 
early  period  of  the  convention,  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  check  state  legislation  by  national  legislation: 
the  propriety  of  checking  it  by  the  national  judicia- 
ry was  not  yet  determined  upon.  On  the  8th  of  June 
Mr.  Pinckncy  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Madison,  to 
extend  this  power  in  the  national  legislature,  so  far 
as  to  authorise  them  "to  negative  all  laws  which 
shall  appear  to  them  improper;"  but  this  motion, 
which  would  have  effectually  consolidated  the  go- 
vernment, failed  by  a  vote  of  seven  stales  against 
three.  The  resolution  of  the  31st  of  May,  vesting 
in  the  national  legislature  the  judicial  power  of  de- 
termining what  state  laws  contravened  the  articles 
of  union,  ortreaties  under  the  authority  of  theunion, 
appears  to  have  remained  the  sentiment  of  the 
convention  until  the  nth  of  July,  when,  by  a  vote 
of  seven  states  against  three,  it  was  stricken  out,  and 
it  was  unanimously  resolved,  "that  the  legislative  acts 
of  the  United  Stales,  made  by  virtue,  and  in  pursu- 
ance of,  the  articles  of  union,  and  all  treaties  made 
and  ratified  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  respective  states, 
as  far  as  those  acts  or  treaties  shall  relate  to  the  said 
states  or  their  citizens  and  inhabitants;  and  that  the 
judiciaries  of  the  several  states  shall  be  bound  there- 
by in  their  decisions:  any  thing  in  the  respective 
laws  of  the  individual  states  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  in  his  letter 
to  governor  Hamilton,  relies  on  the  vote  of  the  17th 
July,  which  negatives,  the  resolution  of  the  31st  of 
May,  to  prove  that  the  sentiment  of  the  convention 
at  that  time  was,  that  no  power  should  he  vested  in 
the  general  government  to  contravene  the  acts  of 
the  states.  Yet,  on  that  same  day,  and  immediately 
before  the  passage  of  that  vote,  it  was  uresolved,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Bedford,  of»Delaware,  that  con- 
gress should  legislate,  in  all  cases,  for  the  general 
interest  of  the  union;  and  also  in  those  to  which  the 
states  are  separately  incompetent,  or  in  which  the 
harmony  of  the  United  States  may  be  interrupted 
by  the  exercise  of  individual  legislation."  Why, 
then,  was  the  resolution  of  the  31st  of  May  repealed 
on  the  17th  of  July?  Evidently,  not  as  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  has  supposed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  that  the  general  government 
should  not  check  state  legislation  when  contrary  to 
its  own,  but  because  they  had,  at  that  time,  seen  the 
impropriety  of  conferring  judicial  poiver  on  a  legislative 
body;  and  accordingly,  on  the  very  next  day,  being 
the  18th  of  July,  they,  "unanimously  resolved,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  national  judiciary  shall  extend 
to  cases  arising  under  laws  passed  by  the  general 
legislature,  and  to  such  other  questions  as  involve 
the  national  peace  and  harmony." 

[Mr.  Calhoun. — If  the  gentleman  will  refer  to  the 
journals,  he  will  find,  that,  in  August  after  this,  the 
convention  refused  to  give  this  government  any  pow- 
er to  negative  state  laws  interfering  with  the  general 
interests  and  harmony  of  the  union.] 

Mr.  Clayton — True,  sir.  On  the  23d  of  August, 
after  the  important  provisions  of  the  judiciary,  or 
third  article  of  the  constitution;  were  arranged  and 
agreed  to,  it  was  moved  and  seconded  to  agree  to 
the  following  proposition  as  an  additional  power  to 
be  vested  in  the  legislature  of  the  United  States:  "To 
negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several  States  inter- 
fering, in  the  opinion  of  the  legislature,  with  the  ge- 
neral interests  and  harmony  of  the  union;  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  ho'se  assent  to 
the  same."  And,  after  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
commit  this  proposition,  it  was  withdrawn.  It  was 
not  adopted,  clearly  because  it  was  a  new  proposition 


to  confer  judicial  power  on  the  national  legislature  after 
the  convention  had  resolved  to  confer  all  the  power 
necessary  for  checking  state  legislation  on  the  na- 
tional judiciary.  No  body  of  men  ever  was  more 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  separate  the  ju- 
dicial, the  legislative,  and  the  executive  power,  than 
that  which  framed  the  American  constitution  was  at 
this  period;  and  yet,  their  determination  to  separate 
these  different  departments  of  the  government,  is 
the  very  circumstance  relied  upon  on  the  part  of 
South  Carolina  to  demonstrate  the  want  of  any  judi- 
cial control  over  her  stale  legislation.  Proposals  to 
blend  judicial  with  legislative  power,  rejected,  as  they 
were,  by  the  convention,  are  construed  into  propo- 
sitions to  take  from  the  states  the  power  of  placing 
their  own  construction  upon  the  articles  of  union; 
and  we  are  gravely  told  by  the  South  Carolina  con- 
vention, and  by  her  seneator  here,  that  these  votes 
evince  the  determination  of  the  states  never  to  part 
with  the  right  to  judge  whether  the  acts  of  the  fede- 
ral legislature  were,  or  were  not,  an  infringement  of 
these  articles. 

There  is  one  class  of  cases  in  which  the  national 
legislature  exercises  the  power  of  revision  and  con- 
trol over  state  legislation.  The  states  are  prohibit- 
ed, without  the  consent  of  congress,  to  lay  any  im- 
posts or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what 
may  be  absolutely  necessary,  for  executing  their  in- 
spection laws;  and  it  is  provided  that  all  such  laws 
shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  con- 
gress. On  the  15th  September,  1787,  it  was  moved 
in  convention,  to  strike  out  this  proviso — the  effect 
of  which  motion,  if  successful,  would  have  been  to 
subject  these  state  inspection  laws  to  the  supervision 
of  the  national  judiciary,  but  not  of  the  national  le- 
gislature. The  motion  failed,  and  the  retention  of 
this  power  of  revision  and  control  in  congress  clear- 
ly exhibits  the  exceeding  jealously,  on  the  part  of  the 
convention,  of  any  state  interference  on  the  great 
subject  of  imports  and  duties,  over  which  South  Ca- 
rolina has  recklessly  extended  her  state  ordinance 
and  state  legislation. 

The  action  of  the  federal  judiciary,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  federal  government,  generally,  is  not  upon 
states,  but  upon  individuals..  A  law-suit  can  hardly 
arise  between  a  state  and  the  United  States.  It 
would  seem  needless  to  discuss  the  question,  whether 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  could  en- 
tertain jurisdiction  of  a  case  between  this  govern- 
ment and  one  of  the  states.  Yet  as  this  jurisdiction 
has  been  denied,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  advert  to  the 
fact,  that  the  second  section  of  the  third  article  ex- 
pressly extends  the  judicial  power  to  all  "contro- 
versies to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;" 
and  ordains  that,  in  those  cases  in  which  a  state  shall 
be  a  parly,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  original  ju- 
risdiction. A  prevailing  error  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  in  all  his  expositions  of  the  consti- 
tution, in  relation  to  this  subject,  appears  to  me  to 
consist  in  this:  that  he  supposes  this  government,  in 
order  to  enforce  its  laws  in  defiance  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  South  Carolina,  must  be  first  driven  into  a 
law-suit  with  that  state  as  a  state;  but  no  such  suit  is 
necessary  or  would  now  be  proper.  The  object  of 
the  bill  before  us  is  to  enforce  obedience  from  the 
citizens  of  South  Carolina,  as  American  citizens, 
not  to  punish  the  state,  or  to  declare  "war  against 
her  for  her  unjustifiable  ordinance."  We  do  not  re- 
cognize her  right  to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  bellige- 
rent nation  towards  this  government,  or  any  of  her 
sister  states;  and  we  claim  no  right  to  make  war  upon 
her  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  state.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  expressly  repudiate  the  whole  doctrine 
which  holds  her  up  as  a  foreign  nation:  we  concur 
with  Luther  Martin,  that  allegiance  is  due  from  her 
citizens  to  the  United  States,  and  that,  if  they  levy 
war  against  this  government  they  incur,  by  that  act, 
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all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  treason.  Neverthe- 
less, I  will  take  pains  to  refute  the  argument  drawn 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  in  his  letter 
to  governor  Hamilton,  from  the  journals  of  the  con- 
vention, touching  the  power  of  the  supreme  court  to 
decide  a  controversy  between  the  U.  States  and  one 
of  the  states.  It  is  truly  stated  in  that  letter,  that  on 
the  20th  of  August,  1787,  the  following,  among  other 
propositions,  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  five: 
"The  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  all  controversiesJ)etween  the  United  States 
and  an  individual  state,  or  the  United  States  and  the 
citizens  of  an  individual  state.;"  but  the  historical 
information  given  by  the  gentleman  in  that  letter  is 
essentially  erroneous;  for  the  writer  supposes  that 
the  subject  was  never  moved  in  convention  again. 
So  far  from  this  being  true,  it  appears  from  the  jour- 
nals, that,  one  the  22d  of  August,  the  honorable  Mr. 
Rutledge,  from  South  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  this  and  other  propositions  were  re- 
ferred, reported  in  favor  of  it.  The  last  sentence  of 
the  report  is  in  the  following  words:  "between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  lines  of  the  third  section  of  the  ele- 
venth article,  after  the  word  'controversies'  insert 
between  the  U.  States  and  an  individual  person." 
[Mr.  Calhoun.  What  I  have  denied  is,  that  that 
report  was  ever  adopted  by  the  convention.] 

Mr.  Clayton.  Then  the  gentleman  is  entirely  mis- 
taken: for  as  appears  by  the  journal,  of  the  conven- 
tion of  the  21th  of  August,  just  five  days  after  the  re- 
port was  made,  while  the  convention  was  engaged 
in  considering  the  draught  of  the  constitution,  re- 
ported on  the  6th  of  August  by  the  committee  of  five; 
the  3d  section  of  the  11th  article  in  that  draught 
came  before  the  house,  which  was  in  the  following 
words:  "article  eleventh,  section  third.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  supreme  court  shall  extend  to  all  cases 
arising  under  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls;  to  the  trial  of 
impeachments  of  officers  of  the  United  States;  to  all 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  TO 
CONTROVERSIES  between  two  or  more  states,  ex- 
cept such  as  shall  regard  territory  or  jurisdiction; 
between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state,  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  states;  and  between  a 
state  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign^  states, 
citizens  or  subjects.  In  cases  of  impeachment,  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the 
jurisdiction  shall  be  original  " 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  to  add  the  follow- 
ing words  after  the  word  "controversies,"  third  sec- 
tion, eleventh  article,  "to  which  the  United .  States 
shall  he  a  party;''''  which  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

It  was  also  moved  and  seconded  to  insert  the  word 
"controversies"  before  the  words  "between  two  or," — 
passed  in  the  affirmative. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  to  insert  the  words 
uthe  United  States  or"  before  the  words  "a  stale  shall 
be  a  party,''  which  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

Thus  we  see,  sir,  that,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1787, 
the  convention  did  in  fact  adopt  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  Mr.  Rutledge's  report,  by. extending  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  supreme  court  to  all  controversies 
whatsover  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  par- 
ty.  The  amendments  made  that  day  now  stand  in- 
corporated in  the  constitution,  and  posterity  will  re- 
cur to  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  a 
special  vote  was  taken  in  convention  on  the  very 
question,  whether  the  court  should  have  jurisdiction 
over  ail  possible  cases  in  which  the  United  States 
may  be  interested,  whether  against  a  state  or  private 
individuals. 

[Mr.  Calhoun.  But  will  the  gentleman  contend 
that  a  state  may  be  sued  since  the  adoption  of  the 
eleventh  amendment?] 


Mr.  Clayton.  The  eleventh  amendment  prevei 
any  suit  against  a  state  by  citizens  of  another  sta 
or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state;  I 
does  not  in  any  way  impair  the  right  of  the  Unit 
States  to  "sue  a  stale.  It  was  never  designed  to  i 
pair  that  right. 

The  historical  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  .1 
framers  and  friends  of  the  constitution  does  not  st 
with  the  journal.  Their  cotemporaneous  expositioi 
in  "the  federalist;"  and  the  debates  in  the  convt 
lions  of  the  people  for  adopting  the  constitution, 
show  the  fatal  error  into  which  the  South  Caroli 
convention  has  fallen.  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  Virgii 
convention,  said,  "it  may  be  a  misfortune  that  in  ( 
ganizing  any  government,  the  explication  of  Us  auti 
rity  should  be  left  to  any  of  its  co-ordinate  branch 
There  is  no  example  in  any  country  where  it  is  oth< 
wise.  There  is  a  new  policy  in  submitting  it  to  t 
judiciary  of  the  United  States-"  Mr.  Stillman,  in  t 
convention  of  Massachusetls,  said,  "the  very  ter 
government  implies  a  supreme  controlling  pow 
somewhere:  a  power  to  coerce,  whenever  coercii 
shall  be  necessary;  of  which  necessity  government  mi 
be  the  judge  "  A  complete  answer  to  all  that  part 
the  address  which  denies  the  power  of  the  court,  ai 
asserts  the  right  of  a  state  to  decide  for  itself  as  oi 
of  the  parties  to  a  compact,  was  given  by  Mr.  Wils< 
in  the  convention  of  Pennsylvania,  about  forty-fr 
years  ago.  "I  cannot,"  says  he,  "discover  the  lea 
trace  of  a  compact  in  the  system.  The  slate  gover, 
ments  made  a  bargain  ivith  one  another:  that  is  the  do 
trine  that  is  endeavored  to  be  established  by  gentl 
men  in  opposition:  their  state  sovereignties  wish 
be  represented.  But  far  other  were  the  ideas  oft! 
convention,  and  far  other  are  those  conveyed  in  tr 
system  itself.  I  know  very  well  all  the  common  plac 
rant  of  slate  sovereignties,  and  that  government 
founded  in  original  compact.  This  does  not  suit  tr 
language  or  genius  of  the  system  before  us.  It  is  not 
contract  or  compact:  the  system  itself  tells  you  whi 
it  is.  It  is  an  ordinance,  an  establishment  of  th 
people." 

Governor  Johnston,  in  the  convention  of  Nort 
Carolina,    said,    "the  constitution   must  be   the  si 
preme  law  of  the  land;  otherwise  it  will   be  in   th 
power  of  any  one  state  to  counteract  the  other  state 
and  withdraw  itself  from  the  union.     The  laws   mad 
in  pursuance   thereof  by    congress  ought   to  be    th 
supreme  law  of  the  land;   otherwise,   any  one  stat 
might  repeal  the  laws   of  the  union  at  large.     Ever 
treaty  should  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  with 
out  this,  any  one  state  might  involve  the  whole  unio: 
in  war."     Sir,    I  will    trouble   you  with    no   furthe 
quotations.     The  history  of  1787  is  full  of  them,  an< 
he  who  consults  it  will  be  astonished  that  South  Caro 
Una  should  have  appealed  to  it  to  support  her.  Vain 
vaira,  indeed,  sir,  was   that   boast    of   the  gentlemai 
from  Virginia,  that  "the  nationals  were  routed  in  (ha 
day."     No,  thank  God!  however  they  may  have  beet 
of  late   years    thrown   into  the   shade   by    the   fals< 
glare   of  that  burning   heresy  which  holds  out  thii 
government  as   a   mere   confederation    of  slates,  w« 
know    that  theirs  were  the  principles  of  the  fathers 
of  the  constitution,  and  that  they  gloriously  triumph, 
ed  when  that  sacred  ordinance  rose    upon  the    ruins 
of  a  helpless  league  and  a  state  of  unbridled  anarchy. 
The  honorable  member  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Bibb] 
has  stated,  with  great  ingenuity,  some  cases  in  which 
the  supreme  court  may  abuse  its   powers  while  exer- 
cising its   appellate  jurisdiction.     In   his    view,  the 
features  of  this  great  tribunal  are  essentially  monar- 
chical, because    the  jndges   are  appointed   virtually 
for  life;  and  being  liable  to  no  other  responsibility 
than  the  nominal  power  of  impeachment,  may,  he 
thinks,  at  any  time   establish  the  most  despotic  prin- 
ciple, without  any  possible  control,   save  that  of  re- 
volutionary resistance,  to  their  decision.     Were  all 
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his  true,  the  argument  which  demonstrates  the  pos- 
ibility  of  abusing  power  does  not  disprove  the  ex- 
stence  of  the  power  in  the  court  to  decide,  in  the 
tist  resort,  on  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution 
nd  the  laws.  But  it  is  not  true.  83'  the  constitu- 
tor the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  express-? 
y  made  liable  to  such  exceptions,  and  placed  under 
uch  regulations,  as  congress  shall  establish.  Should 
n  extreme  case,  such  as  the  senator  from  Kentuc- 
y  has  supposed,  ever  occur,  the  remedy  is  not  re 
olution,  or  war  on  the  government,  but  a  discreet 
nd  cautious  exercise  of  the  power  of  congress  lo 
urtail  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  For 
ny  other  purpose,  save  that  of  preventing  the  de- 
duction of  the  government  itself,  the  appellate 
lowers  of  the  court  should  never  be  essentially 
hanged. 

Having  thus  far,  Mr.  President,  developed  my 
iews  of  the  character  of  this  government,  1' return 
o  the  point  from  which  I  departed,  to  answer  the 
nterrogatory  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia — can 
here  be  such  a  thing  as  a  citizen  of  the  U.  States? 
rhere  are  some  thirteen  millions  of  human  beings 
vithin  their  limits  who  are,  as  we  have  seen,  liable 
o  the  punishment  of  treason  when  levying  war 
igainst  them;  all  bound  to  consider  their  laws  and 
heir  constitution  as  supreme;  all  indebted  to  their 
;overnment  for  protection;  all  contributing  to  the 
upport  of  that  government,  and  compelled  to  obey 
t,  both  in  peace  and  in  war;  forming,  together,  for 
ill  the  great  purposes  enumerated  in  their  constitu- 
ion,  one  people,  and  a  si'igte  nation.  The  allegiance 
>f  the  people  is  rightfully  due,  because  it  has  been 
reely  given  to  the  United  Stales;  and  its  duties  can, 
md  ought  to  be,  strictly  enforced  by  the  severest, 
>f  all  penalties  when  traitorously  withheld.  The 
aws  of  this  government,  and  the  various  treaties 
t  has  made,  recognize  the  character  of  citizen,  in 
ts  broadest  signification,  as  properly  belonging  to 
svery  free  man  born  and  residing  withing  its  limits, 
>r  naturalized  by  means  of  its  legislation.  Can  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  still  deny  that  he  is  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States? 

[Mr.  Tyler.  I  deny  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  deny  that  I 
im  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.] 

Mr.  Clayton.  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  ban- 
ly  useless  metaphysical  distinctions  with  any  mem 
ber  here.  He  is  as  much  a  citizen  of  this  govern 
ment,  as  a  Frenchman  is  a  citizen  of  the  govern 
merit  of  France,  or  an  Englishman  of  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country.  But  all  the  acknowledgment 
that  I  desire  of  the  honorable  gentleman,  in.order  to 
compel  him  to  admit  the  juscice  of  the  principles 
upon  which  this  bill  is  founded,  is,  that  he,  and  all 
those  upon  whom  the  bill  is  intended  to  operate,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  When  the  gentleman 
has  made  that  admission,  in  vain  will  he  contend 
that  his  obligations  to  Virginia  are  higher  than  those 
which  he  owes  to  the  federal  government:  in  vain 
will  he  contend  that  his  most  valuable  rights  are  best 
secured  to  him  by  the  stale.  Were  Virginia  the  se- 
parate  nation  which  his  argument  would  make  her 
appear  to  be,  hfcr  citizens  would  soon  find  the  differ- 
ence between  that  protection  which  they  now  enjoy, 
as  citizens  of  our  common  country,  and  such  pro- 
tection as  she  could  give  them.  High  as  she  now 
justly  stands  among  her  sister  states,  forming,  with 
them,  an  impregnable  bulwark  for  all  our  country- 
men against  foreign  aggression,  she  would,  single 
handed,  make  but  a  very  sorry  figure  in  a  contest 
with  any  considerable  foreign   power. 

Sir,  were  it  not  for  sheer  compassion  towards  some 
of  those  gentlemen  who  indulge  us  so  often  with  ex- 
travagant rant  about  state  power,  and  state  suprema 
cy,  it  would  be  well  to  rinfi  the  truth  daily  in  their 
ears,  until  they  are  cured  of  these  diseased  imagina- 


tions, that  neither  the  "  Old  Dominion,"  nor  even  the 
"Empire  State"  herself,  could  singly,  and  successful- 
ly, measure  strength  with  one  of  the  second  rate  pow- 
ers of  Europe  The  gentleman  from  Virgin}*,  who 
has  filled  his  present  station  with  so  much  honor  to 
himself,  and  usefulness  to  his  country,  denies  that  he 
is  a  senator  ot  the  United  States,  and  asserts  that  he 
is  only  a  senator  of  Virginia.  He  denies  the  very 
existence  of  such  a  character,  as  that  of  a  senator  of 
the  United  States.  Each  member  here,  in  his  view, 
is  bound  to  legislate  for  his  own  state,  and  can  repre- 
sent no  other.  But  where  is  the  clause  in  the  consti- 
tution which  recognizes  a  senator  of  Virginia,  of  De- 
laware, or  any  other  single  state,  in  this  hall?  This 
is  not  the  senate  of  Virginia,  but  of  the  United  States. 
The  honorable  member  says  that  he  acts  here  only 
in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  Virginia;  that  he  yields 
obedience  to  this  government  only  because  Virginia 
wills  it.  The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  have  no  binding  force  with  him  from  any  other 
cause  than  this,  that  Virginia  commands  him  to  obey 
them.  The  result  of  all  this  doctrine  is,  that,  when- 
ever Virginia  wills  it,  he  will  violate  this  constitution, 
and  set  these  laws  at  defiance.  In  opposition  to  all 
this,  hear  the  creed  of  a  national  republican:  I  obey 
this  constitution,  and  act  as  a  senator  of  the  United 
States  under  it,  because  I  have  sworn  to  support  that 
constitution.  I  hold  myself  bound,  while  acting  in 
my  station  here,  to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  country,  not  merely  for  that  of  any  section  of  it, 
and,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  I  will  look  abroad 
throughout  this  wide  republic,  never  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  any  one  part  of  it  merely  to  gratify  ano- 
ther, but  always  dealing  out  and  distributing  equal 
justice  to  all  my  countrymen,  wherever  they  may  be 
located,  or  by  whatever  title  they  may  be  distinguish- 
ed from  each  other. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  entering  a 
general  protest  against  the  mode  of  argument  adopt- 
ed by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  Throughout  the 
whole  debate,  they  have  constantly  supposed  that 
all  the  parts  of  our  system  of  government  will  be 
simultaneously  corrupt.  Their  argument  is  bottom- 
ed on  the  belief  that  congress,  the  executive,  the  ju- 
diciary, and  even  the  people  themselves,  wiilbe 
lost  lo  all  regard  for  the  true  interests  of  the  nation. 
The  remarks  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky dwelt  much  on  supposed  cases  of  the  abuse  of 
federal  power;  but  it  seemed  that  his  imagination 
could  never  reach  a  possible  case  of  the  abuse  of 
those  powers  which  he  claimed  for  the  states.  While 
the  advocates  of  South  Carolina  are  indulging  in 
suppositions  so  degrading  to  this  government  and  the 
people  of  these  states,  why  is  it  that  she,  with  her 
ordinance  of  nullification,  her  replevin  laws,  her 
test  oaths,  her  virtual  disfranchisement  of  her  own 
citizens  for  an  honest  difference  of  political  opinion, 
not  only  escapes  all  their  censure,  but  i3  actually 
applauded  by  them  for  her  tyranny  and  oppression? 
As  gentlemen  have  indulged  so  much  in  arguments 
founded  on  extreme  cases,  I  will  give  them  one  by 
no  means  so  extravagant  as  some  which  they  have 
put  to  us,  to  illustrate  the  consequences  of  their  own 
doctrine.  A  state  has  about  ten  thousand  votes. 
Suppose  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  aliens  should 
be  sent  into  that  state  by  some  foreign  nation,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  working  out  the  doctrine,  of 
nullification  there.  If  the  doctrine  be  sound,  these 
aliens  may  all  be  naturalized,  without  incurring  any 
obligation  of  obedience  to  this  government  by  the 
oaths  they  may  take  at  the  time  of  their  naturaliza- 
tion. Suppose  that,  in  conformity  with  the  great 
object  for  which  they  were  sent,  they  elect  a  con- 
vention of  nullifiers,  and  proceed  in  due  form  to 
abrogate  all  the  acts  of  congress,  and  pass  all  laws 
necessary  for  giving  their  ordinance  effect:  what  an 
easy  and  most  effectual  mode  for  any  foreign  nation 
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to  subdue  this  government,  and  break  up  this  union! 
and  how  strange  is  it  that  no  foreign  nation  has  ever 
yet  been  wise  enough  to  adopt  so  cheap  a  plan  of  de 
stroying  that  government  which  has  been  the  object 
of  so  much  jealously  to  tyrants!  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  old  confederation,  the  state  of  De- 
laware alone  nullified  an  embargo  act,  to  which  all 
the  other  states  had  yielded  their  assent,  at  a  time 
when  that  act  was  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
only  means  of  salvation  for  the  army.  Under  that 
form  of  government,  as  one  of  the  parties  to  a  mere 
compact  of  states,  she  had  the  unquestionable  pow- 
er to  nullify  the  law;  but  when  the  convention  which 
framed  our  present  constitution  was  engaged  in  de 
liberating  on  the  propriety  of  adding  a  national  cha- 
racter to  the  federative  government,  Mr.  Madison 
mentioned  thi3  very  fact  to  illustrate  the  necessity 
of  rendering  the  laws  of  the  union  supreme. 

Before  the  constitution  was  adopted,  the  old  con- 
federation itself,  weak  and  inefficient  as  it  was,  had 
the  power,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  en- 
force the  execution  of  its  own  revenue  laws.  In  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Cartwright,  in  1787,  he  is  full  and  ex- 
plicit on  this  subject.  The  force  which  he  desired 
to  employ  to  compel  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
states  to  the  requisitions  of  the  old  congress  was  the 
naval  power. 

[Mr.  C.  then  referred  to  two  other  letters  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  sustaining  the  same  opinion.]- 

I  come  next,  sir,  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
question.  Are  the  provisions  of  the  bill  before  us 
such  a3  are  proper  to  secure  that  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  this  government  which  the  proceedings  of 
South  Carolina,  are  calculated  to  withhold?  The 
leading  clause  in  this  bill,  authorising  the  president 
to  employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  union  to 
arrest  the  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  the  offi- 
cers of  South  Carolina,  should  they  attempt  to  res- 
cue imported  goods  from  our  revenue  officers;  has 
been  the  subject  of  bitter  denunciation  by  southern 
gentlemen,  and  particularly  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia.  Sir,  this  is  almost  a  literal  transcript  from 
the  act  of  1809  for  enforcing  the  embargo  law. 
[Mr.  C.  read  the  eleventh  section  of  that  act,  to  show 
that  it  employed  the  very  words  of  the  bill  before 
the  senate.]  Let  us  now  inquire  who  voted  for  an 
act  so  similar  in  its  provisions  to  that  now  before  us. 
Fortunately,  the  journals  of  congress  of  that  day 
have  preserved  the  ayes  and  noes  on  a  motion  to 
strike  out  the  eleventh  section  of  the  embargo  law. 
In  both  houses,  nearly  all  the  representatives  from 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia, voted  for  a  bill  which,  when  now  sought  to  be 
applied  to  a  different  section  of  the  country,  is  the 
object  of  their  animadversion  and  horror.  As  strong 
remonstrances  were  then  made  against  the  passage 
of  this  law  by  congress  from  other  parts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  are  now  presented  in  behalf  of  South 
Carolina,  and  were  then,  as  they  will  be  now,  made 
in  vain. 

That  part  of  the  bill  which  authorises  the  presi- 
dent to  remove  the  custom  house  from  land  to  water, 
and  directs  the  collection  of  duties  in  cash  when- 
ever that  shall  be  conceived  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  the  collection  of  the  duties,  is  considered  as 
unconstitutional  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
because  it  delegates  power  to  the  president  which, 
in  his  opinion,  can  be  exercised   by  congress  alone. 

[Mr.  Tyler  explained:  He  said  his  argument  was 
that  the  constitution  devolved  on  congress  no  right 
to  deputise  another  to  execute  their  power. 

Mr.  Clayton.  But  the  constitution  expressly  gives 
to  congress  the  power  "to  regulate  commerce;"  and 
in  the  execution  of  that  power  it  has  been  found  in- 
dispensable to  employ  agents  to  act  in  certain  con- 
tingencies at  their  own  discretion.  If  congress  can- 
not empower  a  collector  to  demand  payment  of  the 
Sup.  to  Vol.  XLIII— Sig.  16. 


duties  in  cash  for  the  safety  of  the  revenue,  it  cannot 
empower  him  to  demand  a  valid  bond  for  the  duties. 
No  legislative  power  is  devolved  on  any  executive 
officer  by  this  clause  of  the  bill,  and  as  to  that  gene- 
ral objection  which  honorable  gentlemen  have  indulg- 
ed in,  touching  the  alleged  preference  given  by  this 
regulation  of  commerce  to  the  ports  of  one  state 
over  those  of  another,  the  answer  is  conclusive; 
that  no  part  of  this  bill  is  confined  in  its  operations 
to  the  ports  of  any  one  state,  or  any  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  union,  as  distinguished  from  the  rest. 
The  terms  of  the  law  are  general  It  is  co  exten- 
sive with  the  union,  and  will  apply  equally  wherever 
the  evil  which  it  is  intended  to  redress  shall  be  found 
to  exist. 

The  second  and  third  sections  of  this  bill,  which 
authorise  the  removal  of  any  cause  now  pending  in 
any  state  court,  in  which  either  party  claims  right  or 
title  under  any  law  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
render  irrepleviable,  by  process  from  any  state  court, 
any  property  held  or  claimed  by  any  person  under 
any  law  of  this  government,  are,  in  my  judgment,  un- 
necessary and  improper  restrictions  on  the  just  pow- 
ers of  the  state  courts,  and  will  prove  oppressive  in 
practice'ou  the  suitors  in  those  courts. 

[Mr.  Wtbsttr.  Nane  but  officers. of  the  United 
States  can  take  advantage  of  those  sections.] 

Mr.  Clayton.  Such,  I  suppose,  was  the  intention 
of  the  committee;  but  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts will  perceive  that  "any  officer  or  other  person"  is 
authoris-ed  to  lemove  the  suit  in  the  one  case,  and  to 
resist  the  process  of  the' state  court  in  the  other. 
These  sections  should  be  modified  to  suit  that  view 
which  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  has,  it  seems, 
heretofore  taken  of  them;*  or  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
they  are  necessary  in  their  present  shape  to  counter- 
vail the  legislation  of  South  Carolina,  their  operation 
should  be  restricted,  by  a  proviso,  to  such  states  as 
shall  attempt  to  set  at  defiance  the  revenue  laws  of 
the  country. 

The  sixtli  section  of  the  bill  provides  that,  in  any 
state  where  the  gaols  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  for 
the  imprisonment  of  persons  arrested  or  committed 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  where  houses 
are  not  allowed  to  be  used,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
marshal,  under  the  direction  of  the  district  judge,  to 
use  other  convenient  places,  and  to  make  such  fur- 
ther provision  as  he  may  deem  expedient  and  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose.  To  this  the  honorable  sena- 
tor from  Virginia  takes  much  exception:  he  declares 
it  to  be  a  "Botany  Bay  law;"  and  tells  us  that  it  is 
even  worse  than  the  English  act  which  has  received 
that  designation.  The  Botany  Bay  law  has  been 
found  in  England  to  be  a  very  qood  law,  most  salutary 
in  its  operations  there;  and,  to  this  day,  it  stands  un- 
repealed on  the  statute  book,  and  countenanced  by 
the  approbation  of  the  best  statesmen  of  that  country. 
Botany  Bay  is  still  thought  to  be  a  proper  place  for 
people  guilty  of  lesser  crimes  than  treason.  But  the 
gentleman  will  perceive  that  this  section  does  not 
propose  transportation  as  a  punishment  for  crime:  it 
is  introduced  here  because  we  have  been  officially  in- 
formed that  South  Carolina  has  refused  the  use  of 
her  gaols  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  its 
object  is  to  secure,  without  the  aid  of  South  Carolina 
gaols,  and,  independently  of  South  Carolina  legisla- 
tion, the  persons  of  such  as  shall  dare  to  violate  our 
laws.  It  is  similar  to  a  resolution  still  remaining  on 
our  statute  book,  and  adopted  soon  after  this  govern- 
ment went  iuto  operation.  On  the  3d  of  September, 
1789,  congress  recommended  to  the  several  states  to 
pass  laws,  making  it  expressly  the  duty  of  the  keep- 
ers of  their  gaols  to  receive,  and  safe  keep  therein, 
all  prisoners  committed  under  the  authority  of  the 

*  They  were  afterwards  so  modified  on  the  motion  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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United  States.  Several  states  having  neglected  to 
comply  with  this  recommendation,  the  resolution  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  which  will  be  found  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  laws,  page  236,  was  adopt- 
ed providing  "that,  in  case  any  state  snail  not  have 
complied  with  the  said  recommendation,  the.  marshal 
in-such  state,  under  the  direction  of  the  judge  of  the 
district,  be  authorised  to  hire  a  convenient  place  to 
serve  as  a  temporary  gaol,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
provision  for  the  safe  keeping  of  prisoners,  commit- 
ted under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  until 
permanent  provision  should  be  made  by  law  for  that 
purpose."  Does  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  object 
to  this  resolution,  or  docs  he  consider  that  the  exi 
gency  that  has  now  occurred,  demanding  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  similar  to  it,  is  less  urgent  than  that 
which  originally  called  for  its  adoption? 

[Mr  Tyler.  By  that  resolution,  the  prisoner  was 
not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  state.  By  this  bill,  he  may 
be  carried  to  any  convenient  place,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  judge.  By  the  resolution,  the  place  was  point- 
ed out.  So  the  English  bill  designated  Botany  Bay. 
The  place  is  specifically  named.  But  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  whether  by  this  bill  there 
is  any  limitation  whatever  imposed  upon  the  judge 
or  marshal.  They  may  carry  the  prisoner  wherever 
they  think  proper.] 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  deny  that  the  resolution,  to  which 
I  have  referred  the  honorable  member,  specifies  any 
particular  place  of  confinement,  or  that  the  marshal 
is  required  by  it  to  confine  his  prisoners  within  the 
limits  of  the  state.  If,  however,  the  gentleman  se- 
riously requires  it,  I  apprehend  no  friend  of  the  bill 
will  object  to  such  a  restriction  on  the  powers  of  the 
marshal,  as  would  prevent  him  from  taking  a  prison- 
er beyond  the  limits  of  the  district.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  has  indulged  in  the  most  bitter  invec 
tives  against  this  section  of  the  bill,  which  he  con- 
siders as  a  provision  to  revive  all  the  terrors  and  op- 
pressions of  the  Jersey  prison  ship.  Undoubtedly, 
this  bill  would  authorise  the  executive,  when  driven 
by  the  laws  of  South  Carolina  from  any  other  place 
of  imprisonment  for  prisoners,  to  confine  them  in  a 
vessel  on  the  water.  And  if  this  government  should 
find  it  necessary  to  the  faithful  execution  of  its  laws 
and  the  preservation  of  its  own  character  to  carry 
any  man,  either  in  or  out  of  South  Carolina,  to  prison 
in  a  ship,  I  trust  it  will  never  be  deterred  from  the 
discharge  of  its  constitutional  duty  by  sickly  com- 
mentaries on  Botany  Bay,  or  mere  fancy  sketches  of 
the  Jersey  prison  ship.  The  great  object  of  this,  and 
the  other  sections  of  the  bill,  all  who  read  it  will  un- 
derstand, is,  to  prevent  the  collision  of  actual  force 
between  the  general  and  state  governments;  and 
some  of  its  most  important  features  have  been  drawn 
from  the- legislation  of  congress  in  the  days  of  the 
whiskey  insurrection  and  of  the  Hartford  conven- 
tion. 

The  honorable  senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
told  us  that  all  human  institutions,  like  those  who 
formed  them,  contain  within  themselves  the  elements 
of  their  own  destruction;  and  that  our  own  govern- 
ment is  now  exhibiting  their  operation.  To  this  ge- 
neral philosophic  remark  I  should  not  have  objected 
but  for  its  application.  All  the  works  of  man  are 
destined  to  decay;  but  while  the  American  people 
shall  remain  true  to  themselves,  their  government 
cannot  be  destroyed;  for  it  contains,  within  itself, 
endless  and  ever  renascent  energies,  which  must 
bring  it  out  in  triumph,  and  with  Antaean  vigor,  in 
despite  of  every  effort  to  overthrow  it.  From  foreign 
force  it  has  nothing  to  fear:  it  dreads  nothing  now 
from  any  section  of  this  union  which  shall  seek  to 
prevent  the  just  operation  of  our  laws  by  foreign  in- 
tervention. Yes,  sir,  a  foreign  alliance,  sought  by 
any  member  of  this  confederacy,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  war  upon  us,  would  be  the  means,  under  hea- 


ver, of  immediately  rallying  every  patriot,  of  every 

political  party,  under  the  broad  banner  of  the  repub- 

Popular  virtue,  however,  is  the  only  safe  basis 


lie. 

of  popular  government.  Our  dependence,  at  last,  is 
on  the  people.  This  is  the  "fountain  from  ihe  which 
our  current  runs,  or  bears  no  life;"  and  1  concede 
that  the  mortal  blow  to  the  liberties  of  this  country 
may,  at  last,  be  struck  by  the  hand  of  one  who  has 
been  indebted  to  it  for  existence.  The  shaft  which 
shall  stretch  the  American  eagle  bleeding  and  lifeless 
in  the  dust,  must  be  feathered  fr.m  his  own  bright 
pinions;  and  oh!  how  bitter  will  be  the  curses  of  men, 
in  all  ages  to  come,  against  the  traitorous  heart  and 
the  parricidal  hand  of  him  who  shall  loose  that  fatal 
arrow  from  the  string! 

"Remember  him,  the  villain,  righteous  Heaven, 
In  thy  great  day  of  vengeance !  Blast  the  traitor, 
And  his  pernicious  counsels,  who,  for  wealth, 
For  power,  the  pride  of  greatness,  or  revenge, 
Would  plunge  his  native  i^nd  in  civil  waii!" 
[{ftJ-Mr.  JMangum  followed  Mr.  Clayton,  though  much 
indisposed,  on  the  7th  February — and,  after  he  had  pro- 
ceeded a  short  time,  the  senate  adjourned;  but  on  the  8th, 
Mr.  M.  was  too  much  indisposed  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
6enate,  and,   after  the  brief  debate  inserted  below,  Mr. 
Dallas  followed.     Mr.    JWangum's  remarks  on  the  7th 
have  not  been  published,  we  believe — but  if  they  had, 
being  imperfect,  we  should  not  think  it  just  to  that  gen- 
tleman to  copy  them  here.  ] 

FEBRUART  8. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  he  wished  to  interrupt  the  course  of 
the  debate  for  a  single  moment,  in  order  to  set  one  mat- 
ter right  if  he  could.  Since  a  warm  controversy  was 
rising  on  this  measure,  he  thought  it  but  proper  that  we 
should  understand  between  what  parties  the  controversy 
existed. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
against  England,  an  American  vessel  fell  in  at  sea  with 
one  of  England,  and  gave  information  of  the  declaration. 
The  English  master  inquired,  with  no  little  warmth  of 
manner  and  expression,  why  the  United  States  had  gone 
to  war  with  England?  The  American  answered  him,  that 
difficulties  had  existed  for  a  good  while,  between  the 
two  governments,  and  that  it  was  at  length  thought  in 
America,  to  be  high  time  for  the  parties  to  come  to  a  better 
understanding. 

I  incline  to  think  Mr.  President,  that  a  war  has  broken 
out  here,  which  is  very  likely,  before  it  closes,  to  bring 
the  parties  to  a  better  understanding.  But  -who  are  the 
parties?  Will  you  please  to  remember,  sir,  that  this  is  a 
measure  founded  in  executive  recommendation.  The 
president,  charged  by  the  constitution  with  the  duty  of 
executing  the  laws,  has  sent  us  a  message,  alleging  that 
powerful  combinations  are  forming  to  resist  their  execu- 
tion; that  the  existing  laws  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
crisis;  and  recommending  sundry  enactments  as  necessary 
for  the  occasion.  The  message  being  referred  to  the  ju- 
diciary committee,  that  committee  has  reported  a  bill  in 
compliance  with  the  president's  recommendation.  It  has 
not  gone  beyond  the  message.  Every  thing  in  the  bill, 
every  single  provision,  which  is  now  complained  of,  is  in 
the  message.  Yet  the  whole  war  is  raised  against  the 
bill,  and  against  the  committee;  as  if  the  committee  had 
originated  the  whole  matter.  Gentlemen  get  up  and  ad- 
dress us,  as  if  they  were  arguing  against  some  measure  of 
a  factious  opposition.  They  look  the  same  way,  sir,  and 
speak  with  the  same  vehemence,  as  they  used  to  do  when 
they  raised  their  patriotic  voices  against  what  they  called 
a  "coalition." 

Now,  sir,  let  it  be  known,  once  for  all,  that  this  is  an 
administration  measure;  that  it  is  the  president's  own 
measure;  and  I  pray  gentlemen  to  have  the  goodness,  if 
they  call  it  hard  names,  and  talk  loudly  against  its  friends, 
not  to  overlook  its  source.  Let  them  attack  it,  if  they 
choose  to  attack  it,  in  its  origin. 

Let  it  be  known,  also,  that  a  majority  of  the  committee 
reporting  the  bill  are  friends  and  supporters  of  the  admi- 
nistration; and  that  it  is  maintained  in  this  house  by  those 
who  are  among  his  stedfast  friends,  of  long  standing. 

It  is,  sir,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  president's  own 
measure.     Let  those  who  oppose  it,  oppose  it  as  such. 
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Let  them  fairly  acknowledge  its  origin,  and  meet  it  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  honorable  member  from  Kentucky,  who  spoke  first 
against  the  bill,  said  he  found  in  it  another  Jersey  prison 
ship;  let  him  state,  then,  that  the  president  has  sent  a 
message  to  congress,  recommending  a  renewal  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  horrors  of  the  Jersey  prison  ship.  lie  says, 
too,  that  the  bill  snuffs  of  the  alien  and  sedition  law.  But 
the  bill  is  fragrant  of  no  flower  except  the  same  which 
perfumes  the  message.  Let  him,  then  say,  if  he  thinks 
so,  that  general  Jackson  advises  a  revival  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws. 

The  honorable  member  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Tyler) 
finds  out  a  resemblance  between  thrs  bill  and  the  Boston 
port  bill.  Sir,  if  one  of  these  be  imitated  from  the  other, 
the  imitation  is  the  president's.  The  bill  makes  the  pre- 
sident, he  says,  sole  judge  of  the  constitution.  Does  he 
mean  to  say  that  the  president  has  recommended  a  mea- 
sure which  is  to  make  him  sole  judge  of  the  constitution? 
The  bill,  he  declares,  sacrifices  every  thing  to  arbitrary 
power — he  will  lend  no  aid  to  its  passage — he  would  ra- 
ther "be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  than  such  a  Roman. " 
He  did  not  say  "the  Old  Roman."  Yet  the  gentleman 
•well  knows,  that  if  any  thing  is  sacrificed  to  arbitrary 
power,  this  sacrifice  has  been  demanded  by  the  "Old  Ro- 
man," as  he  and  others  have  called  him;  by  the  president 
M'hom  he  has  supported,  so  often  and  so  ably,  for  the 
chief  magistracy!  of  the  country.  He  says,  too,  that  one 
of  the  sections  is  an  English  Botany  Bay  law,  except  that 
it  is  much  worse.  This  section,  sir,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  just  what  the  president's  message  recommended.  Simi- 
lar observations  are  applicable  to  the  remarks  of  both  the 
honorable  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  particularise  those  remarks.  They  were  in  the 
same  strain. 

Therefore,  sir,  let  it  be  understood,  let  it  be  known, 
that  the  war  which  these  gentlemen  choose  to  wage,  is 
•waged  against  the  measures  of  the  administration,  against 
the  president  of  their  own  choice.  The  controversy  has 
arisen  between  him  and  them;  and,  in  its  progress,  they 
will  probably  come  to  a  distinct  understanding. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  admitting 
that  these  charges  against  the  bill  are  just,  or  that  they 
would  be  just  if  made  against  the  message.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  them  wholly  unjust.  Not  one  of  them,  in 
my  opinion,  can  be  made  good.  I  think  the  bill,  or  some 
similar  measure,  had  become  indispensible,  and  that  the 
president  could  not  do  otherwise  than  to  recommend  it  to 
the  consideration  of  congress.  He  was  not  at  liberty  to 
look  on  and  be  silent,  while  dangers  threatened  the  union, 
which  existing  laws  w^re  not  competent,  in  his  judgment, 
to  avert. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  occasion  to  say,  that  I  sup- 
port this  measure,  as  an  independent  member  of  the  se- 
nate, in  the  discharge  of  the  dictates  of  my  own  con- 
science. 1  am  no  man's  leader;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  follow  no  lead,  but  that  of  public  duty,  and  the  star  of 
the  constitution.  1  believe  the  country  is  in  considerable 
danger;  I  believe  an  unlawful  combination  threatens  the 
integrity  of  the  union.  I  believe  the  crisis  calls  for  a 
mild,  temperate,  forbearing,  but  inflexibly  firm  execution 
of  the  laws.  And,  under  this  conviction,  I  give  a  hearty 
support  to  the  administration,  in  all  measures  which  I 
deem  to  be  fair,  just  and  necessary.  And  in  supporting 
these  measures,  I  mean  to  take  my  fair  share  of  responsi- 
bility; to  support  them  frankly  and  fairly,  without  re- 
flections on  the  past,  and  without  mixing  other  topics  in 
their  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  understand  the  sentiment  of 
the  country,  on  this  subject.  I  think  public  opinion  sets 
•with  an  irresistible  force  in  favor  of  the  union,  in  favor  of 
the  measures  recommended  by  the  president,  and  against 
the  new  doctrines  which  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the 
union.  I  think  the  people  of  the  United  States  demand 
of  us,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  government,  to  main- 
tain that  government;  to  be  just,  and  fear  not;  to  make  all 
and  suitable  provisions  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
to  sustain  the  union  and  the  constitution  against  whatso- 
ever may  endanger  them.  For  one,  I  obey  this  public 
voice;  I  comply  with  this  demand  of  the  people.  I  sup- 
port the  administration  in  measures  which  I  believe  to  be 
necessary;  and,  while  pursuing  this  course,  I  look  unhesi- 
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tatingly    and  with  the  utmost  confidence,  for  the  appro- 
bation of  the  country. 

Mr.  Tyler  then  rose.  He  had  never  inquired,  he  said, 
from  what  quarter  the  bill  came.  It  had  never  entered 
into  his  conception  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  smallest 
consequence.  It  had  never  been  his  habit  to  look  to  the 
source  rather  than  to  the  principles  of  a  measure  upon 
which  he  was  called  on  to  decide.  He  did  not  oppose  this 
measure  because  it  was  supported  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts;  and  would  the  gentleman  believe  in  his 
sincerity  when  he  declared,  that  he  would  give  his  sup- 
port to  any  measure  proceeding  from  the  senator  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  he  himself  approved,  as  promptly  and 
as  heartily  as  if  it  proceeded  from  the  very  highest  officer 
of  the  government.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  he 
had  been  placed  in  opposition  to  measures  of  which  the 
president  was  the  source,  or  of  which  the  president  ap- 
proved. It  had  been  his  fortune  here  to  be  more  than 
once  opposed  to  some  executive  measures.  He  did  not 
find  fault  with  this  bill,  because  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  his  friends  approved  of  it;  for  if  the  bill  had 
his  own  approbation,  he  would  support  it,  even  if  the  pre- 
sident was  opposed  to  it.  But  he  was  obliged  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  for  the  suggestion  of  the  real 
source  of  the  measure.  He  was  now  led  to  understand 
that  it  came  from  the  president  [Mr.  Webster.  Not  so 
The  bill  was  from  the  committee;  hut  no  one  can  read  the 
bill  and  the  message,  without  saying  that  the  bill  is  found- 
ed on  the  message.]  Mr.  Tyler.  Then  the  president 
did  not  prescribe  the  forms  of  die  bill.  But,  if  the  presi- 
dent had  sent  us  a  Botany  Bay  bill,  lie  (Mr.  T.)  wo 
call  it  so,  and  as  such  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Webster  would  merely  remark,  that  the  commit- 
tee to  which  he  belonged  were  in  the  habit  of  drawing 
their  own  bills  The  facts  were  that  the  president,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,had  recommended  cer- 
tain measures  to  meet  certain  events;  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage he  had  suggested  that  he  might  have  occasion  to  take 
this  course;  in  his  late  message,  he  had  recommended 
specific  provisions  for  specific  cases;  and  the  committee 
on  the  jud.ciary,  had  framed  a  bill  in  accordance  with 
those  provisions. 

Mr.  Bibb  could  not,  he  said,  help  being  surprised  at 
the  remarks  which  had  fallen  from  his  honorable  friend 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  would  like  to  know 
what  part  of  his  official  conduct  had  given  that  gentleman 
reason  to  suppose  that,  in  respect  to  all  measures  before 
this  body,  he  did  not  act  upon  his  own  responsibility  and 
judgment.  What  reason  had  the  gentleman  to  suppose 
that  he  was  the  humble  and  subservient  tool  of  any  man 
and  constrained  to  vote  this  or  that  way?  He  threw  back 
the  imputation.  He  threw  it  not  on  any  senator,  but  he 
threw  it  back  indignantly  from  himself.  Have  we  come 
to  this  that  an  independent  sentiment  cannot  be  express- 
ed on  this  floor,  on  the  individual  and  official  responsibi- 
lity ol  a  senator,  without  his  being  taunted  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  his  opinions  are  in  opposition  to  an  executive 
message?  II  the  gentleman  had  no  means  of  knowing  the 
source  of  the  measure,  but  from  a  comparison  of  the  mes- 
sage with  the  bill,  then  his  opinion  is  a  matter  of  inference 
only.  When  he  says  that  the  bill  is  a  response  to  the 
message,  he  means  to  say  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
committee,  it  was  thus  responsive,  or  that  the  committee 
intended  to  render  it  responsive.  If  that  was  the  sense  in 
winch  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  says  it  is  renon 
sive  he  would  take  it  as  a  matter  of  inference,  founded 
on  the  similarity  between  the  hill  and  the  message  He 
wanted  to  know  whether  there  was  any  hidden  light  in 
regard  to  this  matter;  whether  there  was  any  secret  con- 
nexion between  the  bill  and  the  message? 

He  put  it  to  the  honorable  gentleman  to  say— and  he 
should  pause  for  a  reply — whether  there  was  any  link  or 
communication  between  the  bill  and  the  message  other 
than  that  which  was  apparent?  He  denied  that)  accord- 
ing to  his  notion,  the  hill  was  in  accordance  'with  the 
message.  If  the  president  desired  that  anv  such  power 
should  be  given  to  him  as  this  bill  gives,  he  would  find 
no  expression  of  that  desire  in  the  message.  He  coul'l 
not  imagine  that  any  president  would  have  the  darine-  ef 
frontery  to  ask  of  congress  to  give  him  such  powers" 
Therefore,  he  would  take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  a  ml 
ter  of  inference  merely.  1  he  bill  responds  to  the  m  ». 
sage,  insofar  as  it  affords  aid  to  civil  process;  but  insofar 
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«s,  by  its  first  and  fifth  sections,  it  confides  to  the  chief 
magistrate  an  inordinate  discretionary  power,  it  was  not, 
in  his  mind,  a  fair  inference  that  the  bill  was  a  response 
to  the  message,  and  that  the  president  sought  to  be  cloth- 
ed with  the  powers  with  which  the  bill  invested  him. 
Torrents  of  invective  and  reproach  had  sometimes  been 
turned  against  those  who  dared  to  raise  their  voices  or 
give  their  votes  in  opposition  to  measures  of  the  adminis- 
tration. For  his  own  part,  he  had  nothing  to  hope  nor 
to  expect  from  the  administration.  He  sought  nothing 
from  it.  Therefore,  whether  he  withheld  or  gave  the 
powers  asked  by  it,  was  a  question  between  him  and  his 
constituents;  and,  in  a  great  struggle  for  civil  liberty,  he 
•considered  himself  an  atom. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  to  throw  back  any  imputation,  for 
none  has  been  cast.  He  had  said  nothing  about  subser- 
viency to  the  executive.  In-regard  to  the  interrogatory 
of  the  gentleman — which  he  was  not  certain  that  he  un- 
derstood— he  would  briefly  reply,  that  the  message  hav- 
ing, in  usual  course,  been  referred  to  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  this  body,  the  committee  sat  down  and  drew  a  bill, 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  recommended  in  the 
message,  as  far  as  they  could.  He  would  tell  the  gentle- 
man, that  there  was  nothing  in  the  1st  and  5th  sections  of 
the  bill,  which  in  the  message  is  not  recommended,  and 
if  the  gentleman  would  recur  to  the  message,  he  would 
find  the  suggestion  of  those  provisions.  Further,  he  would 
tell  the  gentleman,  that  the  president  has  had  the  "daring 
effrontery"  to  ask  for  these  powers,  no  matter  how  high 
may  be  the  offence. 

Mr.  Bro-am  remarked  that,  as  some  gentlemen  had 
risen  to  make  a  confession  of  their  sins,  in  reply  to  the 
accusations  from  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  "he  hop- 
ed he  also  might  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  as  to  his  own 
course.  He  had  never  looked  to  any  quarter  for  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  his  vote  on  this  bill — 'neither  to  the  pre- 
sident nor  the  judiciary  committee.  The  gentleman  as- 
sures us  that  "the  bill  is  fragrant  with  no  flowers  which 
do  not  also  perfume  the  president's  message."  But  he  had 
considered  that  the  gentleman  himself  had  the  chief  hand 
in  giving  to  the  bill  those  fragrant  flowers  with  the  sweets 
of  which  it  was  redolent.  Like  a  prudent  commander, 
the  gentleman,  he  thought,  had  entrenched  himself  be- 
hind strong  defences — behind  an  executive  recommenda- 
tion. If,  sir,  said  Mr.  Brown,  we  have  used  hard  names, 
•we  have  had  an  able  preceptor,  in  their  use,  for  the  last 
three  years.  Our  intellects  must  be  very  obtuse,  if  in 
•that  time,  we  could  not  have  learned  something  from  the 
gentleman's  example.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I  want  ca- 
pacity for  the  art.  I  cannot  use  opprobrious  language  in 
respect  to  the  president,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  he  de- 
serves it.  I  have  stood  by  him  when  he  vindicated  and 
maintained  the  constitution  of  the  country,  in  opposition 
to  the  efforts  and  the  reproaches  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  If,  on  one  occasion,  I  have  differed  from  him 
in  opinion,  it  is  not  to  be  a  matter  of  accusation  against  me; 
and  certainly  I  am  not  to  be  told  of  it  from  this  quarter. 
Mr.  Webster  had  remarked,  he  said,  that  the  gentleman 
had  given  hard  names  to  the  bill,  not  to  the  president:  and 
he  still  thought  they  would  have  shewn  a  more  gallant 
bearing  in  directing  their  attack  against  the  source  from 
which  the  bill  came. 

Mr.  Bibb  made  a  remark  in  explanation.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  supposed  that  he  threw  back 
on  him  the  imputation  of  subserviency,  he  was  mistaken. 
He  had  expressly  disclaimed  that  purpose  in  his  remarks. 
Mr.  Holmes  rose  and  said  a  word  or  two,  which,  from 
■the  noise  in  the  gallery,  the  reporter  could  not  distinctly 
Tiear.  He  understood  him,  however,  to  refer  to  the  pro- 
fessions and  confessions  which  had  been  made  by  some 
honorable  gentlemen,  in  the  debate,  and  to  say,  jestingly, 
that,  after  all,  there  was  but  one  member  of  the  senate 
whose  course  had  been  entirely  consistent  throughout, 
and  that  member  was  his  own  dear  self. 

Mr.  Wilkins  said  he  would  avail  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  amendments  to  the  bill  which  the 
committee  proposed.  But,  at  the  suggestion  that  the  dis- 
cussion would  be  continued,  he  gave  way. 

FEBRUARY  8. 

Mr.  Dallas  now  rose  and  said,  that   he  was  unexpect- 


na,  [Mr.  Mangiim]  whose  inability  to  proceed  in  his  ar- 
gument was  matter  of  great  regre't,  and  whose  place  in 
contributing  to  enlighten  or  relieve  the  dUcussion  he  was 
but  poorly  competent  to  supply.     That  he  was,  in  a  mea- 
sure, taken  by  surprise,  and  in  fact  might  plead  a  condi- 
tion of  health  very  little  better  than  that  gentleman,  were 
considerations  which  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  business: 
— and,  indeed,  he  trusted  that  he  would  derive  strength 
and  renovation,  as  he  proceeded,  from  the  cause  which 
he  was  about  to  advocate.     Representing  a  large,  most 
respectable,  but  unassuming  state,   whose  overwhelming 
democracy  had  mainly  contributed  to  elevate  the  present 
incumbent  of  the  executive  chair,  and  whose  support  had 
steadily  sustained  this  administration  of  the  government, 
he  felt  a  harmony  to  exist  between  his  duty  and  his  feel- 
ings on  the  present  occasion,  which  had  not  existed  on 
some  others  of  a  leading  and  interesting  character.     He 
could  travel  a  plain  and  easy  road  in  propelling  the  pas- 
sage of  the  present  bill.     The  unanimous  voice  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  be  expressed  in  the  votes  of  her  senators. 
The  topic  was  one  which  admitted  of  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  her  citizens,  consistently  with  all  her  past 
practice  and  character.     The  senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Tyler]   was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  recent  votes 
in  her  legislature  bespoke  any  change  of  sentiment  in  re- 
lation to  the  protective  policy.     That  sentiment  was  as 
unshaken  and  as  universal  as  ever.     No  people,  it  is  true, 
are  more  attached  to  the  union,  more  solicitous  to  pre- 
serve   its   harmony,    than   those  of  Pennsylvania: — they 
would  sacrifice  much  to  perpetuate  what  they  consider  the 
fruitful  source  of  political  and  social  blessings: — when 
the  day  of  necessity  arrives,  if  that  day  be  possible,  they 
might  and  would  prefer  to  change,  alter,  nay,   almost 
abolish  systems  of  policy,  rather  than  sevre  this  great  re- 
public into  fragments.     But  thus  far  they  recognise  no 
just  cause  to  apprehend  any  such  evil:  the  votes  to  whieh 
the  senator  had  alluded,  in  the  general  assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania, constituting  the   most  meagre  minority,  were 
given,  not  in  hostility  to  the  policy   of  protection:  they 
were  accompanied  by  declarations  excluding  any  such 
conclusion,  and  upon  the  avowed  desire  of  leaving  the 
whole  subject  to  the  untrammelled  action  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  congress.     The  measure  now  submitted  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  entirely  squar- 
ed with  the  dispositions  of  the  commonwealth  which  he 
would  anxiously  strive  faithfully  to  represent. 

The  measure  was  recommended  by  the  president,  in  a 
message  to  congress,  which  had  been  referred  to  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  house.  That  committee  had  report- 
ed this  bill.  It  was  an  administration  measure.  Honor- 
able gentlemen  might  be  assured  that,  whatever  language 
was  applied  to  the  bill;  there  were  those  who  would  not 
flinch  from  its  responsibility.  As  a  political  man,  he 
would  say,  that  the  president,  in  recommending  this  mea- 
sure, would  attach  to  himself,  more  strongly  than  ever, 
lie  would  not  say  all  the  people  of  the  country,  or  all  the 
members  of  any  political  party,  but  the  entire  democracy 
of  Pennsylvania.  That  democracy,  with  its  fifty  thou- 
sand majority,  was  ready  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
this  act.  However  heavy  might  be  the  responsibility 
thrown  on  this  measure,  he  would  undertake  to  say,  that 
his  state  was  ready  to  assume  its  full  share.  He  felt  very 
anxious  to  treat  this  question  as  one  of  a  grave  and  import- 
ant nature;  and  he  proposed,  with  a  view  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  task,  with  as  little  labor  to  himself  and  tedi- 
ousness  to  the  senate  as  was  possible;  to  inquire,  in  the 
first  place,  what  causes  had  led  to  this  measure;  second, 
whether  we  had  the  constitutional  power  to  enact  it;  and, 
third,  what  were  its  probable  tendency  and  effect.  Many 
remarks  had  been  made  in  the  discussion  to  which  he 
should  pay  no  attention — not  from  want  of  respect  to  those 
from  whom  they  had  fallen,  but  from  want  of  compre- 
hension to  see  their  application  to  the  subject. 

What  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  bill?  It  was 
undoubtedly  drawn  from  analogous  practice,  but  it  was 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  legislation.  The  causes 
would  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  a  popular  conven- 
tion held  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  legislative  and  exe- 
cutive acts  following  them .  He  was  at  all  times  prepared 
to  treat  the  movements  of  a  sovereign  member  of  the 
union  with  respect.     They  were  not  to  be  viewed  as  the 


edly  obliged  to  address  the  senate  thus  soon,  in  consequnce    factious   proceedings  of  a   political  party.     Theirs  was 
of  the  indisposition  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caroli-  <  not   the   attude  of  a   changeling.      The  proceedings  to 
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which  he  referred  resulted  from  the  deliberate,  and  he 
might  say  the  indexible  purpose  of  a  highly  respecta- 
ble, though,  in  his  apprehension,  misguided  state.  He 
might  be  mistaken  in  representing  its  attitude.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  appearances  evtry  where  existing  in  the 
state.  This  attitude  might  possibly  be  very  sooti  chang- 
ed, and  in  that  case  our  proposed  legislation  in  regard  to 
it  must  be  changed.  Sir,  said  Mr.  D.  I  say  this  is  a  pos- 
sibility, but  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  more. 

There  might  be  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  this  South 
Carolina  excitement,  whose  influence  and  standing  in  po- 
litical power  may  be  such  as  to  enable  them  to  assume  the 
attitude  of  Louis  XIV.  and  to  say,  "we  are  the  state." 
Or  there  might  be  some  individuals,  who,  imitating  the 
tone  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  might  say,  "I  am  South 
Carolina,"  whose  very  breath  might  retard  the  operation 
of  this  ordinance,  proclamation,  and  laws,  and  these  mili- 
tary arrangements,  or  whose  very  'breath  might  impel 
those  movements.  It  was  not,  however,  a  very  likely 
supposition.  We  must,  (said  Mr.  D. )  look  at  the  deport- 
ment of  South  Carolina,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  these  docu- 
ments, and  view  it  according  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  ordinance,  legislative  enactments,  and  the  military 
and  executive  arrangements  of  the  state.  Well,  sir,  fol- 
lowing out  this  view,  I  would  ask,  what  is  the  cause  for 
the  legislative  measure  now  before  the  senate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States?  I  would  ask  what  we  are  to  deduce  from  the 
legislative  movemeuts  in  South  Carolina?  In  the  first 
place,  sir,  there  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  that  state,  to 
incorporate  into  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  two 
heretofore  unknown,  unacknowledged,  and  unexpressed 
principles — I  mean  nullification  and  secession.  In  the 
second  place,  viewing  these  documents  in  the  manner  I 
have  stated,  I  consider  them  to  involve  an  abrogation, 
positive  and  universal,  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States;  not  within  the  state  of  South  Carolina  merely,  but, 
as  I  think  I  can  show,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United 
States.  And  lastly,  sir,  we  deduce  from  these  documents 
an  application  of  the  judicial  and  physical  force— the  judi- 
cial and  physical  force— -of  sentences,  judgments,  decrees, 
condemnations,  confiscations,  compulsory  oaths,  summary 
convictions,  dungeons,  and  halters,  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  by  the  officers  of 
the  United  States. 

In  reference  to  the  abrogation  of  the  revenue  laws,  by 
the  state  of  South  Carolina,  I  say,  that  as  a  matter  of 
equal  constitutional  justice,  the  abrogation  of  those  laws, 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina,  abrogates 
them  throughout  the  whole  country.  I  say  it  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  annulling  them  in  them  in  that  state.  We 
are  bound  by  our  oaths,  as  senators  of  the  United  States, 
not  to  acquiesce  in,  or  sanction,  such  proceedings.  We 
have  no  right  to  give  a  preference  to  the  ports  of  one 
state  over  the  ports  of  another.  Sir,  I  put  it  to  the  honor- 
able senators  present,  whether  a  tacit  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  this  body  ought  to  be  given  to  a  regulation  in 
South  Carolina,  which  establishes  free  trade  in  the  port 
of  Charleston,  thereby  giving  it  a  preference  over  all 
other  ports  in  the  United  States.  Would  not  a  tacit  ac- 
quiescence be  a  violation  of  our  oaths  as  senators.  Let 
us  look  to  the  principle  of  morality  as  connected  with  this 
subject.  There  are  sins  of  omission  as  well  as  sins  of 
commission.  He  who  is  not  prepared  to  do  his  duty,  or 
refrains  from  it  from  fear  of  consequences,  acts  in  viola- 
tion of  it.  No  single  state — no  several  states  of  this  union, 
can  be  expected  to  furnish  all  the  revenue  which  the 
government  requires.  The  entire  consumption  of  the 
country  is  that  upon  which  the  taxes  are  laid:  these  im- 
posts should  be  borne  equally  by  the  entire  mass  of  the 
American  people.  Sir,  I  protest,  wealthy  as  the  people 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  may  be,  pouring  at  all  times 
their  countless  thousands  into  the  public  treasury — I  pro- 
test against  the  congress  of  the  United  States  requiring 
one  cent  from  the  population  of  that  state  which  is  not  fully 
required  from  others.  The  constitution  makes  it  a  mat- 
ter of  equal  legislation;  though  we  would  cheerfully  con- 
tribute millions  to  the  general  treasury  in  common  with 
the  other  states,  yet  show  preference' in  the  slightest  de- 
gree to  any  portion  of  the  union,  atid,  as  a  member  of 
that  great  commonwealth,  I  would  protest  against  it. 
Charleston  cannot  be  a  free  port  compatibly  with  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  instant  that,  the 
legislation  of  this  congress  shall  proclaim  it  to  be  so,  I  like- 


wise declare  Philadelphia  a  free  port.  New'York  also, 
as  well  as  every  other  port  in  the  United  States,  will  have 
a  just  right  to  be  declared  free.  Sir,  this  effect  is  as  un- 
avoidable in  practice,  as  it  is  sound  in  constitutional  theory. 
If  the  position  now  taken  by  South  Carolina,  in  refer- 
ence to  Charleston,  be  sustained  by  the  connivance  of  this 
body,  your  revenue  is  lost— not  a  part  of  the  revenue,  but 
the  whole  of  your  revenue  is  gone.  All  that  is  collected 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the 
acts  which  are  nullified  in  South  Carolina.  How  is  it?  I 
speak  practically.  If  it  be  for  one  moment  allowed  that 
the  duties  collected  under  these  laws,  are  to  be  enforced 
in  every  port  but  the  port  of  Charleston  and  the  other  ports 
of  S.  Carolina,  will  not  the  mercantile  community  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  country,  make  these  ports  the  great 
marts  of  distribution,  through  the  coasting  trade,  to  all 
the  other  states  of  the  union?  As  a  matter  of  prudence-— 
as  a  matter  of  necessity — they  must  do  it,  or  they  could 
not  sustain  themselves.  They  must  direct  their  foreign 
correspondents  to  consign  their  cargoes  to  the  port  of 
Charleston  and  other  ports  in  South  Carolina;  and  their 
ships  would  be  employed  in  the  whole  coasting  trade  of 
the  United  States — to  distribute  their  cargoes  free  of  all 
duties — and  exonerated  from  all  tax  throughout  all  the 
ports  of  the  country.  No  merchant  in  Pennsylvania  could 
bear  up  against  such  a  system;  and  therefore  must  become 
bankrupt.  He  could  not  consent  to  pay  the  duty  which 
is  now  properly  levied  on  these  goods,  while,  in  a  neigh- 
boring state,  the  goods  came  in  free  of  charge.  As  a 
matter  of  necessity,  as  well  as  of  sound  constitutional  du- 
ty: if  a  free  port  were  connived  at  in  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  you  must  make  every  port  free.  Your  govern- 
ment will  then  be  without  revenue — that  will  be  the  ne- 
cessary consequence.  I  believe,  sir,  that  that  is  an  Uto- 
pian creature  the  world  has  never  seen  or  heard  of.  We 
cannot  exist  without  a  revenue;  Ave  must  have  it  for  all 
the  great  purposes  of  the  body  politic.  The  extinguish- 
ment of  the  revenue  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  adopt- 
ing this  doctrine,  and  is.  in  itself,  a  superabundant — a 
strong,  if  not  an  imperative  call  on  those  who  are  manag- 
ing the  concerns  of  the  American  people,  to  prevent  such 
a  result. 

If  the  legislation  which  provides  our  revenue  be  coun- 
teracted, we  must,  [said  Mr.  D.]  I  speak  it  with  all  the 
strength  of  language  of  which  I  am  master,  we  must— 
morally  must — enforce  the  laws.  But  the  abrogation  of 
the  revenue  laws,  and  the  necessary  consequence  of  that 
abrogation  in  drying  up  all  the  sources  of  revenue,  are 
not  alone  the  causes  on  which  the  present  measure  is  re- 
commended to  the  consideration  of  congress.  Look  at 
the  elaborated  details  by  which  this  fatal  end  is  to  be  ac- 
complished: I  mean  those  contained  in  the  ordinance  and 
laws,  and  the  military  arrangements  which  have  been 
communicated  by  the  executive.  Look  at  these  which,  I 
say,  and  will  prove,  strike  conclusively,  directly,  and, 
toticlem  verbis,  at  some  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  constitution. 

They  expel  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  out 
of  the  limits  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina;  or,  what  is 
tantamount,  pursue  a  course  by  which  those  laws  are  made 
inoperative  and  contemptible  as  far  as  regards  the  citizens 
of  South  Carolina.  I  go  farther.  They  break  in  with  a 
strong  hand  on  the  sanctity  of  personal  rights,  of  personal 
freedom,  and  the  liberty  of  conscience.  Having  duly 
weighed  the  phrases,  I  will  show  that  they  inflict  dis- 
franchisement, degradation,  exile,  or  vassalage,  indiscri- 
minately on  all  who  dare  to  perform  their  duty  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  by  enforcing  and  sustaining  the  laws. 
He  had  heard  often  on  this  floor  and  elsewhere,  of  that 
which  had  been  characterised  as  a  despotic  majority,  and 
of  systems  of  oppression  resulting  from  the  tyranny  of 
numbers.  But  in  this  country,  he  had  never  known  an 
exhibition,  except  that  which  he  now  witnessed,  and 
which  he  hoped  the  virtue  of  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina would  remove,  where  the  fundamental  principles  of 
life,  liberty  and  law,  were  absolutely  abrogated.  He  had 
said  that  there  were  positive,  direct  violations  of  the  con- 
stitution involved  in  the  measures  of  South  Carolina.  Yet, 
it  was  alleged  on  the  face  of  those  measures  that  they 
were  perfectly  conformable  to  the  constitution.  If  nulli- 
fication be  perfectly  conformable  to  the  constitution,  we 
shall  see  that  hereafter.  If  secession  be  conformable  to 
the  constitution,  we  shall  see  that  hereafter.     But  even 
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supposing  these  doctrines  were  in  conformity  with  the 
constitution,  still  would  they  find  no  favor,  if  in  their 
progress  they  trample  on  rights  \vhich.are  recognised  in 
the  letter  of  the  constitution.  We  know  there  is  an  ex- 
press provision  in  the  constitution  that  no  state  shall  pass 
any  law  fundamental  or  otherwise — and  this  ordnance  of 
Soutli  Carolina  is  called  hy  the  head  of  the  military  pow- 
er of  that  state  a  fundamenalt  law — impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts.  What  says  the  ordinance  of  South 
Carolina?  That  all  contracts  which  are  now  existing,  or 
which  may  hereafter  exist  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  in- 
to effect  the  law  providing  for  the  collection  of  duties  on 
imports,  shall  be  null  and  void  now  and  forever.  Ts  that 
a  violation  of  the  constitution  or  not?  If  this  ordnance 
had  confined  itself  to  such  contracts  as  might  hereafter  be 
formed,  and  had  simply  pronounced  the  law  on  which 
they  might  be  based,  null  and  void,  that  would  have  heen 
one  thing.  There  might  have  been  an  argument  founded 
on  that  subject.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  ordinance  de- 
clares that  all  contracts  which  have  heen  or  may  he  enter- 
ed into  shall  be  considered  null  and  void.  Did  that  com- 
port with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  to  which  he 
had  referred?  He  had  a  dislike  to  all  refinements  on  the 
constitution.  He  belonged  to  that  class  of  politicians  who 
adhered  to  the  plain  meaning  of  its  phraseology;  and  when 
the  constitution  declared  that  no  state  should  pass  any 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  what  could  be 
said  of  a  law  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  declaring  ex- 
isting contracts  to  he  null  and  void?  If  the  framers  of 
the  law  relied  upon  the  end  to  justify  the  means,  they 
would  find  their  reliance  a  bad  one;  for  no  end  contem- 
plated by  them  could  justify  such  means. 

But  that  which  to  him  constituted  another  plain  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution  Mas  accompanied  hy  a  direct  en- 
croachment on  the  sanctity  of  private  rights,  the  sanctity 
of  private  property,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice. We  have  a  provision  in  the  constitution,  which  de- 
clares, that  every  individual  accused  of  crime  "shall  en- 
joy the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  hy  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have 
been  committed."  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  pro- 
vision'1 That  every  individual  juror  shall  be  charged  on 
his  oath  conscientiously  to  determine  between  the  people 
and  the  party.  It  was  a  sound,  settled,  and  inalienable 
right,  which  every  individual  so  accused,  possessed.  I 
ask  (said  Mr.  Dallas)  that  there  shall  be  an  impartial  jury 
in  all  criminal  cases,  let  the  matter  of  accusation  be  what  it 
may,  and  they  who  would  deprive  an  individual  so  accused, 
of  this  right,  would  go  far  towards  the  establishment  of 
arbitrary  rule.  Give  me  the  trial  by  jury  in  all  its  fair- 
ness, purity,  and  sanctity.  We  know,  that  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  constitution,  the  trial  by  jury  was  regarded  as 
a  subject  deserving  the  most  serious  consideration  of  our 
greatest  statesmen.  It  had  always  been  considered  as 
one  of  the  sacred  order  of  privileges.  Now  what  says 
the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina?  That  the  accused  shall 
not  have  it.  It  provides  that  the  jury  shall  be  sworn  in 
advance.  To  do  what?  To  hear  and  decide  according 
to  the  evidence?  No.  To  do  impartial  justice  between 
the  people  and  the  accused?  No.  They  were  to  be 
sworn  in  advance  to  convict  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Am  I  right  in  this?  Am  I  correct  in  that  view  of  the 
question?  An  officer  of  the  United  States,  executing  the 
laws,  renders  himself  amenable  to  the  criminal  law  of 
South  Carolina  under  this  ordinance.  He  is  taken  before 
one  of  the  state  courts,  where  he  is  indicted  for  the  offence. 
He  gives  thecoin-t  and  the  prosecuting  counsel  to' under- 
stand that  he  stands  there  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  such  he'claims  as  a  prilvilege  given  to  him  by  the 
constitution  and  the  principles  of  eternal  and  immutable 
justice  to  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  the  law?  Can 
he  do  so?  No.  The  ordinance  is  despotic.  The  jurymen 
are  sworn,  under  that  ordinance,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  prisoner,  to  convict  him. 

In  the  course  of  my  entire  experience  as  a  criminal 
lawyer,  (said  Mr.  D. )  I  have  never  known  any  right  so 
constantly  appealed  to  in  criminal  cases  as  the  right  to 
dispute  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  Yet  this  ordi- 
nance says,  you  shall  not  have  this  right  in  South  Carolina. 
Here  is  involved  a  direct  violation  of  the  constitution. 
There  were  other  parts  of  the  constitution  which  were 
either  in  their  spirit  or  their  terms  directly  violated.  This 
ordinance  violated  almost  every  contract  or  compact  in- 


volved in  that  constitution.     That  instrument  is  full   of 
mutual  contracts  between  the  states.     Almost  every  pro- 
vision implies,  if  it  does  not  express,  the  compliance  on 
the    part  of  the  states  with  some  contract.     This  ordi- 
nance withdraws  them  from  the  performance  of  these 
obligations.    He  would  refer  to  one.    The  whole  of  these 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  states,  had  incorporated 
into  their  constitution  a  provision  from  which  no  one  can 
fly,  to  guarantee  to  every  state  a  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment.    That  provision  is  openly  violated  by  this  or- 
dinance.    Wht-t  does  the  provision  import?     Look  at  it 
with  the  eye  of  common  sense,  and  not  through  the  me- 
dium of  refinement — with  the  eye  of  those  who  framed 
the  constitution,  and  of  the  people  who  ratified  its  provi- 
sions.    "We,  the  people,  agree  to  guarantee  to  the  whole 
of  this  confederacy  and  to  all  the  states,  a  republican  form 
of  government. "     The  senate  would  see  that  if  the  ordi- 
nance of  South  Carolina  were  to  prevail,  this  provision 
would  be  defeated,  and  rendered  a  mere   nullity.     Can 
we,  [said  Mr.  D.]  guarantee  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment to  a  state  which  disclaims  our  right  to  do  so,  which 
puts  herself  upon  her  sovereignty,  and  sets  up  for  herself? 
If  she  does  this,  the  constitution  is  worse  than  a  farce;  if 
South  Carolina  should  desire  to  establish  a  monarchy,  if 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  that  state  should  so  decide  and 
secede,  we  might  the  very  next  day  see  a  dictator  there 
instead  of  a  republican  form  of  government.     Thus,   it 
would  be  shown  that  we  had  guaranteed  a  form  of  go- 
vernment,  which  any  state  in  the  union  would  have  the 
power  to  abolish  and  abandon.     In  carrying  out  the  ordi- 
nance of  South  Carolina,  intended  to  nullify  the  revenue 
laws  alone,   the  legislature  of  the  state    had  practically 
nullified  an  immense  body  of  laws,  and  this  mode  of  ob- 
taining their  object  had  been  argued  to  be  constitutional 
and  right. 

They  had  nullified  that  important  provision  which  se- 
cures the  right  of  trial  by  an  impartial  jury. 

[Mr.  Miller  desired  to  be  informed  if  the  gentleman 
meant  to  say  that  provision  in  the  constitution  was  appli- 
cable to  the  state  courts,  as  well  as  the  United  States 
courts'] 

Mr.  Dallas  said,  that  he  pressed  the  argument  in  the 
first  place,  not  merely  on  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  on  the  principles  of  eternal  and  immutable 
justice. 

[Mr.  Miller.  That  is  another  thing.] 
But  he  would  shew,  also,  that  the  constitutional  clause 
was  directly  applicable  to  this  point.  The  criminal  juris- 
diction of  the  state  courts  was  extended  to  officers  of  the 
United  States  engaged  in  the  execution  of  the  laws.  An 
act  performed  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  by  an  officer  of 
the  army  or  navy,  renders  him  amenable  to  the  state  tri- 
bunals, and  he  is  punishable  by  them.  The  ordinance 
says  in  effect — although  you  may  be  a  military,  or  naval, 
or  civil  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  your  official  duties,  we  will"  drag  you  into 
the  state  courts,  and  when  there,  we  will  preclude  your 
appealing  to  the  constitution  and  laws  under  which  you 
acted,  and  we  will  try  you  under  a  jury  sworn  to  convict 
you,  out  and  out.  That  provision  of  the  constitution, 
therefore,  was  entirely  applicable  to  this  case.  If  there 
was  any  heart  and  head  on  vvhich  the  injustice  of  this 
course  was  indelibly  engraved,  he  was  sure  it  was  on  the 
heart  and  head  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

He  was  going  on  to  say,  that  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  nullifying  the  revenue  laws,  had  annulled  also  an 
immense  body  or  other  laws.  She  had  annulled  the  pro- 
visions of  the  judiciary  act,  prescribing  the  mode  of  ap- 
pealing from  the  state  tribunals  to  the  federal  courts,  in 
all  cases  of  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

But  he  would  go  farther.  Not  by  the  ordinance  of 
South  Carolina,  but  by  the  laws  and  by  the  military  ar- 
rangements of  the  executive  of  the  state,  was  that  provi- 
sion of  the  constitution  which  takes  away  from  a  state  the 
power  "to  keep  troops"  signally  violated.  I  take  (said 
Mr.  D. )  these  documents  to  mean  fairly  and  candidly 
what  they  express.  I  take  their  meaning  on  their  fair 
and  candid  spirit.  They  who  framed  the  ordinance  and 
laws  are  entitled  to  this  construction.  They  mean  what 
they  speak,  and  perhaps  something  more  than  they  speak. 
And  when  we  see  the  executive  of  the  state  keeping  troops 
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in  Charleston,  it  is  obvious  that  this  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution is  violated. 

Again:  These  laws  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  con- 
tain principles  which  are  subversive  of  those  of  the  United 
States.  Not  only  is  the  supremacy  of  our  laws  whistled 
to  the  wind — but  the  paramount  character  of  our  national 
allegiance  is  denied  and  overthrown. 

It  had  been  asserted  that  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen  is 
due  only  to  the  state  to  which  he  belongs.  The  principle 
which  claims  this  allegiance  for  the  United  States,  was  to 
be  found  interwoven  in  many  of  our  laws.  Congress  is 
authorised  to  establish  rules  of  naturalization — what  for? 
Why,  to  convert  an  alien — a  foreigner — 'into  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States;  to  give  to  an  Irishman,  an  English- 
man, a  Frenchman,  or  any  other  foreigner,  the  privileges 
of  a  native.  How  had  congress  carried  out  this  process 
of  naturalization?  In  reference  to  this  established  rule, 
said  Mr.  I).  there  is  no  test:  no  standard,  which  applied 
to  native  citizens.  The  individual  who  is  born  in  Charles- 
ton, unless  he  quits  the  ranks  of  private  life,  and  takes  a 
public  office,  is  never  subjected  to  the  obligation  of  an 
oath.  But  it.  is  not  so  with  the  foreigner.  We  put  a  test 
to  his  lips  the  moment  he  desires  to  enter  the  sanctuary 
of  our  citizenship.  What  is  it?  He  abjures  all  alle- 
giance to  a  foreign  sovereign — to  the  king  of  England, 
the  king  of  France,  or  whoever  it  may  be,  and  swears  not 
to  support  the  constitution  of  any  particular  state  but  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  This,  time  out  of  mind, 
has  been  acted  on  as  a  constitutional  law.  He  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  whether,  if  the  doc 
trine  of  paramount  allegiance  to  a  state  should  prevail 
all  the  persons  thus  naturalized  by  the  law  of  the  United 
States  would  not  be  denaturalized  and  outcasts?  There 
could  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  principle  was  in 
violation  of  the  constitution.  These  foreigners  were 
sworn  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  but 
we  were  now  told  of  an  allegiance  paramount  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  which  they  never  heard  of  before,  to  which 
they  were  required  to  submit.  This  was  not  only  an  ab- 
rogation of  the  provision  in  the  constitution  which  autho- 
rises congress  to  form  rules  of  naturalization,  but  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  personal  rights  of  all  those  foreigners 
who  had  thrown  themselves  on  the  hospitality  of  our 
country.  The  constitution  required  no  test  but  the  oath 
of  one  who  had  arrived  at  full  age,  and  who  had  come 
here  of  his  own  accord;  when  he  wished  to  become  a  citi- 
zen, the  oath  was  administered  and  he  was  admitted  to 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship  in  every 
state.  After  taking  that  oath,  he  might  go  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States  wherever  his  disposition  might  lead 
him,  for  he  had  passed  the  rubicon,  and  entered  the  tem- 
ple of  liberty  with  us,  and  whether  he  became  a  resident 
of  South  Carolina  or  any  other  state,  he  was  entitled  to 
the  community  of  privileges. 

I  (said  Mr.  D.)  who  have  these  rights,  value  as  highly 
as  any  of  her  sons,  the  citizenship  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
privileges  in  that  state  were  equal  to  those  of  an 


any  state. 


Pi 

But  he  valued  much  more  that  privilege  which,  while  it 
retained  to  him  the  reality  of  the  citizenship  of  Pennsyl- 
vania gave  him  also  the  title  of  citizen  of  twenty-three 
other  equally  respectable  states.  The  title  of  citizen  of 
the  United  States  superadded  loftiness  and  dignity  of 
character  to  the  other.  He  did  not  extinguish  local  pride 
and  local  affections;  they  ought  to  be  cherished  and  pre- 
served. But  he  did  not  consider  that  a  common  attach- 
ment to  the  other  states  diminished  or  interfered  with 
those  feelings. 

Such  were  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  con- 
stitute*] the  cause  of  this  bill  being  presented  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  senate.  Having  reviewed  these  conside- 
rations he  could  not  help  asking  the  senators  from  South 
Carolina  what  was  the  actual  condition  of  that  state? 
What  was  her  social  and  political  condition.  Those  who 
were  involved  in  the  warmth  of  her  local  exasperations 
could  not  be  aware  of  it.  If  they  could  withdraw  their 
hearts  and  their  minds  for  a  moment  from  the  sphere  of 
that  burning  excitement,  and  view  her  condition  with  the 
eye  of  a  stranger,  they  could  not  help  deducing  some  in- 
ferences of  a  most  lamentable  character.  What  consti- 
tutes a  republican  form  of  government?  It  was  a  broad 
question,  and  he  would  not  pretend  to  answer  it.  But  he 
mightly  safely  say  that  was  not  a  republican  government 
where  one  man,  or  any  combination  of  men  possessed 


lastingly,  uncontrolled  and  unchecked,  the  entire  powers 
of  sovereignty.  What  is  the  definition  of  the  government 
now  exercised  in  South  Carolina?  There  is  a  constitution 
legislature  in  the  state,  but  there  is  another  power  not  at 
this  moment  in  actual  session,  which  holds  in  its  discre- 
tion all  the  right  and  the  whole  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
This  body  was  not  restricted  to  any  limits  in  action.  Its 
power  was  indefinite,  unbounded,  and  incalculable.  It 
was  not  in  session,  but  it  appeared  that  the  breath  of  a 
single  man  was  sufficient  to  counteract  or  suspend  their 
measures.  Highly  as  he  respected  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  possessing  as  they  did  all  the  rights  inherent  in 
a  people,  he  could  not  but  observe  that  their  sovereign 
power  was,  in  this  instance,  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  an  individual,  or  a  few  individuals. 

Every  one  knew  what  was  the  operation  and  meaning 
of  a  convention.  A  convention  usually  assembled  for  a 
special  purpose.  When  they  had  completed  the  work  for 
which  they  had  convened,  what  followed?  That  which 
was  done  in  the  case  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States?  The  result  was  submitted  to  the  people  for  their 
ratification.  Was  that  done  in  South  Carolina?  The  peo- 
ple had  in  contemplation  nullification' — not  secession,  and 
that  peacefully.  The  ordinance  of  South  Carolina  pro- 
vides for  secession  and  leads  of  necessity  to  force,  and 
contemplates  a  conflict.  Why  had  not  that  ordinance  been 
submitted  to  the  people  for  their  ratification?  The  con- 
vention whose  duration  may  be  prolonged  at  its  own  plea- 
sure, holds  the  life  of  every  man  in  South  Carolina,  his 
liberty,  and  his  entire  property  at  its  mercy.  It  was  a 
standing  revolutionary  convention  unparalleled  in  a  re- 
publican country.  These  also  were  considerations  which 
caused  the  present  legislative  measure  to  be  submitted 
for  adoption. 

There  was  cause  sufficient  not  only  to  justify,  but  to  de- 
mand legislative  interference.  It  was  the  action  of  a 
free  and  sovereign  state,  done  with  a  settled  and  preme- 
ditated purpose.  It  jeopards  the  life  and  the  property  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a  discretion  vest- 
ed, whether  in  few  or  many,  no  matter,  which  is  hostile 
to  all  laws,  to  annul  not  one  or  two  laws,  but  a  whole  vo- 
lume of  laws,  which  violates  the  constitution,  endangers 
the  rights  of  the  states  and  the  peace  of  the  union.  And 
when  this  case  is  obviously,  practically  put  to  every  man 
who  looks  the  matter  in  the  face,  whatever  the  delusions 
of  abstract  theories,  is  it  necessary  to  tell  honorable  sena- 
tors who  are  bound  to  preserve  the  rights  committed  to 
their  charge,  that  they  should  act;  that  they  will  be  re- 
creantto  their  oaths  and  their  consciences,  if  they  do  not?  It 
must  be  some  reasoning  stronger  than  any  he  had  yet  heard, 
some  form  of  mind,  almost  beyond  the  capacity  of  man, 
which  could  satisfy  him  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  legis- 
late in  this  matter. 

The  second  of  the  inquiries  which  he  hail  set  up  as  a 
sort  of  finger  post  to  guide  him  in  his  argument,  was-— ■ 
Have  we  the  constitutional  power  to  enact  this  bill  into  a 
law?  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun] 
had  considered  this  to  be  the  main  question.  It  seems 
to  me  [said  Mr.  U.]  to  be  conceded  by  the  argument  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  who  is  not  now  in 
his  place,  [Mr.  JHungum]  that  if  we  have  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  pass  this  bill,  it  is  not  merely  expedient, 
but  we  are  bound  by  our  duty  to  do  so.  He  would  meet 
this  question  as  fully  as  his  limited  powers  would  enable 
him.  By  this  bill  [continued  Mr.  D.]  we  are  asked  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States  against  a  sovereign 
act  of  abrogation.  This  is  the  question  precisely  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  We  are  asked  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  against  an  alleged  sovereign  act  of  abro- 
gation. Can  we  do  so?  In  my  opinion,  we  can;  and  be- 
cause we  can,  we  must.  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the 
validity  of  the  ordinance  issued  by  South  Carolina.  As 
I  understand  the  11th  and  l'ith  articles  of  the  constitution 
of  that  state,  that  ordinance  is  absolutely  void.  Irregu- 
larly precipitated,  without  having  been  submitted  to  pre- 
scribed forms,  I  believe  it  to  be  null.  I  have  said,  and  do 
say,  that  they  who  made  this  ordinance,  without  relying 
on  the  purity  of  their  own  motives,  ought  to  have  sent  it 
forth  to  receive  the  ratification  of  all  the  citizens.  They 
had  not  done  this.  I  feel  some  amazement  that  they  did 
not  adopt  this  mode  of  ascertaining  the  public  will.  After 
so  essentially  changing  the  course  of  justice,  as  to  trammel 
the  judges  and  jurors  of  the  state,  after  embracing  the  fea- 
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ture  of  force,  I  think  they  should  have  sent  their  ordi- 
nance forth  for  the  ratification  of  the  citizens  of  the  state. 
But  let  them  settle  that  among  themselves. 

Have  we  the  power  to  enact  this  bill?  If  the  state  au- 
thorities have  the  power  to  abrogate  our  laws,  can  they 
disclaim  the  constitution?  If  they  can  do  one  of  those  two 
things,  they  can  do  the  other.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
not  prefer  secession  to  nullification.  Secession  is  manly, 
unmasked,  open,  and  above  board.  But  nullification  is 
secession  in  disguise,  with  a  constitutional  mask,  partial 
in  its  pretensions,  and  covert  in  its  operation..  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  both  put  the  state  out  of  the  union:  the  one  to 
the  extent  of  its  own  rule,  the  other  unqualifiedly.  They 
are  essentially  dependent  upon  the  same  constitutional 
reasoning  and  principles;  and  what  I  have  to  say  as  to 
either  will  equally  apply  to'  both. 

In  discussing  and  determining  a  case  of  conflict  between 
sovereignties — actual  or  alleged — we  are  necessarily  driv- 
en to  fundamental  principles  and  researches.  What  then, 
[said  Mr.  D.]  is  sovereignty  ?  It  is  the  power  of  self-go- 
vernment. Strictly  speaking  a  government,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  word,  is  the  mere  agency  or  ma- 
chinery through  which  the  powers  of  society  are  exerted, 
and  its  rights  enforced;  sovereignty  does  not  belong  to  it 
as  an  attribute.  If  may  be  considered  representatively 
sovereign — but  not  otherwise.  I  agree  then  without  he- 
sitation, in  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  that  is  the  executive,  judicial  and 
legislative  branches,  separately  or  conjointly,  are  not  so- 
vereign. The  people  alone  are  the  absolute  owners  and 
uncontrolable  movers  of  such  sovereignty  as  human  be- 
ings can  claim  to  exercise.  It  was  unnecessary  to  remind 
us  of  .this  truth — although  it  seemed  to  be  propounded  as 
a  forcible  novelty.  I  hold  it  essential  to  the  existence  of 
republicanism,  here  or  elsewhere.  Had  a  starling  been 
taught  to  repeat  at  my  ear  every  hour  of  my  life  the  phrase, 
the  people  are  sovereign,  I  should  not  have  known  it 
better  than  I  have  known  it. 

But  exalted  as  is  the  attribute  of  sovereignty,  like  every 
thing  else  of  which  we  can  form  any  conception  whatever, 
it  is  subject  to  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  rules  of  jus- 
tice, of  truth,  and  of  good  faith.  Hence  I  say  that  sove- 
reignty may  curtail  or  surrender  its  own  rights  or  pow- 
ers, and  to  their  extent  cease,  in  fact,  to  be  sovereign:  and 
that  it  may  be,  nay,  must  be,  bound  to  the  perpetual  ob- 
servance of  a  pledge  once  voluntarily  given,  and  involving 
in  its  continuance  the  happiness,  interests,  and  existence, 
of  other  sovereignties.  Speaking  in  reference  to  mere 
physical  liberty  of  action,  sovereignty  can  do  as  it  pleases: 
but  the  moral  law  is  out  of  its  reach:  it  cannot  violate  that, 
and  be  more  justified  than  the  humblest  individual.  He 
did  not  speak  of  cases  of  necessity.  They  are  above  all 
law,  or  rather  arc  governed  by  a  law  of  their  own.  They 
convert  rebellion  into  revolution. 

These  views  are  as  applicable  to  leagues,  treaties,  alli- 
ances, and  mere  confederations,  as  they  are  to  national 
constitutional  unions.  The  casuists  of  nullification  strength- 
en their  doctrine  very  little,  if  at  all,  by  insisting  that  our 
government  is  but  a  treaty  or  league  between  independent 
sovereigns.  Whoever  heard  that  such  an  obligation  as 
that  which  results  from  a  treaty  or  league  could  be  right- 
fully cancelled  or  avoided  by  either  party  to  it  at  his  plea- 
sure. The  parchment  may  be  torn  to  tatters:  the  seal 
may  be  cut  from  the  instrument:  but  the  moral  obligation 
outlives  the  violated  scroll:  it  rises  like  the  phoenix  from 
the  relics:  it  cannot  be  destroyed.  The  injured  party 
may  persuade  and  ultimately  demand  its  fulfilment:  if 
refused,  war  may  enforce  it.  Sovereignty,  then,  however 
transcendental,  must  conform  to  the  inexorable  and  all 
pervading  laws  of  right  ami  wrong:  and  this  is  the  only 
limit  I  prescribe  to  that  which  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  seems  to  regard  as  absolutely  un- 
bounded, uncontrolable  and  irresponsible. 

The  great  leading  question  here  is,  what  relation  does 
the  sovereign  state  of  South  Carolina  hear,  under  the  con- 
stitution, to  the  twenty-three  other  states,  or  to  their  ac- 
knowledged representative  and  agent,  the  government  of 
the  United  States?  This  can  be  determined  solely  by  the 
constitution  itself.  Does  that  expressly  or  impliedly  re- 
cognize her  right  to  dissolve  at  her  pleasure  the  union  it 
perfects,  or  the  laws  which  that  union  may  enact?  If  it 
do  not,  the  controversy  is  at  an  end.  Clearly  it  contains 
no  express  recognition  of  either  asserted  right,  nullifica- 


tion or  secession.  But  they  are  both  said  to  be  imnlh-d 
in  the  nature  of  our  good  political  organization,  and  to'be 
among  the  reserved  rights  of  state,  sovereignty 

Let  us,  (said  Mr.  D.)  inquire  into  the  natwre  of  our  po- 
litical structure.  W  hat  is  this  political  being—the  union 
commonly  styled  "the  United  States?"  A  consolidated 
multitude?  Certainly  not.  A  federation  merely  of  to- 
tally distinct  masses  of  people?  Certainly  not.  It  is  some- 
thing then  of  a  complicated  character,  between  these  two 
or  combining  them  both.  To  be  justlv  appreciated,  it 
must  be  well  understood,  and  not  flimsily  considered. 
Generalization,  and  vague  abstractions,  delude  us,  and 
necessarily  lead  to  false  conclusion.  No  one  denies  or 
doubts  that  the  constitution  was  formed  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States:  and  no  one  denies  or  doubts  that  it  acts 
directly  upon  the  people.  Its  origin  and  action  are  there- 
fore popular  or  national.  But  was  it  not  formed  by  the 
people  as  distinct  aggregates  called  states,  in  their  sove- 
reign capacities?  Clearly  it  was.  And  is  it  not  carried 
on,  through  some  of  its  essential  processes,  by  the  sepa- 
rate states,  as  sovereigns?  Clearly  it  is.  Its  origin  and 
action  are  then  federative.  Thus  it  is  both  popular  and 
federative:  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  entire  national  go- 
vernment, of  which  both  the  union  and  the  distinctive- 
ness of  the  sovereign  states  are  fundamental  and  inherent 
qualities. 

The  frame  of  our  government  would  seem  to  have  two 
aspects;  and  all  disputations  arise  from  the  common  pro- 
pensity to  insist  that  it  has  but  one  The  hardy  cham- 
pions of  what  is  called  consolidation,  and  the  zealous  guar- 
dians of  state  rights,  adhere  obstinately  to  their  respective 
theories,  kept  at  a  stern  and  steady  distance  from  each 
other,  and  like  parallel  lines  never  can  approach  or  unite. 
They  reminded  him,  (said  Mr.  D.)  of  the  trite  old  tale  of 
the  two  tavelling  knights,  who  passing  on  different  sides 
of  a  sculptured  image  in  the  road,  began  to  debate  about 
it — the  one  insisting  that  its  color  was  white,  and  the  other 
asserting  it  to  be  black:  an  humble  friar  whom  they  met 
and  to  whom  they  submitted  their  controversy,  adjudged 
the  image  to  be  both  black  and  white,  and  proved  it  so  by 
making  each  of  the  knights  examine  the  side  which  before 
had  been  seen  by  his  opponent  only.  Let  the  constitution 
of  our  government  undergo  a  similar  trial  by  the  parti- 
zans  of  the  respective  opposing  theories,  and  the  result 
will  be  similar:  they  would  ultimately  agree  that  it  is  not 
wholly  what  either  represent  it  to  be,  and  yet  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  properties  which  both  ascribe  to  it. 

lam  apprehensive  (said  Mi\  D.)  that  historical  refer- 
ences can  throw  but  little  light  on  the  true  nature  of  our 
c'onstitution.  It  must  be  its  own  best  expounder.  It  is 
written.  Its  features  are  strongly  delineated  and  power- 
fully expressive.  It  was  designed  to  last  for  ages;  and  was 
intended  to  be,  in  word  and  spirit,  just  as  comprehensible 
and  clear  to  the  eleven  new  state  sovereignties  by  which  it 
has  been  embraced  since  1787,  and  to  countless  future 
ones,  as  to  the  original  thirteen.  Historical  narrative  is 
often  contradictory,  often  imperfect,  and  very  rarely 
within  the  reach  of  that  great  mass  by  whom  this  instru- 
ment was  meant  to  be  understood.  Upon  the  leading 
point,  the  popular  or  federative  character  of  our  politi- 
cal institutions,  we  might  be  fatally  misled,  according  as 
our  attention  was1  more  or  less  turned  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  four  striking  periods  of  our  annals.  He  would  ad- 
vert to  them  for  a  moment;  more  in  dread  of  the  maxim 
"qui  hceret  in  liter  a  hornet  in  cort/ce,"  than  from  a  belief 
that  any  but  the  last  could  be  usefully  dwelt  upon.  These 
epochs  were  those  of,  1st.  The  general  congress  which 
met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  September,  1774;  2d. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the  4th  of  July, 
1776;  3d.  The  articles  of  confederation,  of  the  9lh  of  Ju- 
ly, 1778;  and  4th.  The  present  constitution,  of  the  17th 
September,  1787. 

1.  The  composition  of  the  congress  of  1774  was  govern- 
ed by  no  uniform  principle.  Its  delegates,  or  deputies, 
or  representalives,  were  appointed  and  assembled  without 
reference  to  any  basis  either  of  federation  or  consolida- 
tion. It  may,  Without  any  want  of  respect  to  the  great 
spirits  and  patriots  who  constituted  it,  be  described  as  a 
scrambling  congress,  one  raked  together  irregularly  and 
confusedly  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  whose  consti- 
tuents disregarded,  or  were  ignorant  of,  the  jealous  re- 
finements of  distinct  territorial  sovereignty,  and  got  to- 
gether,   and   kept  together,    under    the  influence    of  a 
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common  sympathy,  of  common  wrongs,  and  of  common 
purposes.    It  was  certainly  an  assemblage  more  national, 
or.popular,  in  its  apparent  origin  and  influence,  than  fe- 
derative.    It  was  designated  the  congress  of  the   United 
Colonies,  notwithstanding  the  looseness  of  its  formation. 
Confidence  supplied  the  place  of  pre-concerted  system. 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  said  Mr.  D.   an  analysis  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  each  of  the  colonies;  by  which  the  members 
of  this  celebrated  congress  were  selected  and  empowered 
to  consult  and  act  for  the  common  good.     It  may  not  be 
useless  briefly  to  refer  to  it.     The  members  who  came 
from  New  Hampshire,  were  chosen  on  the  2lst  of  July, 
1774,  at  a  meeting  of  deputies  of  several  towns.     Those 
from  Massachusetts  Bay  were  appointed  by  the  house  of 
representatives  of  that  province  in  June,   1774.     In  Au- 
gust, 1774,  the  general  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  chose 
delegates,  who  were  commissioned  by  the  governor.     In 
Connecticut,  the  colonial  committee" of  correspondence 
appointed  persons  to  consult  and  advise  with  the  commis- 
sioners or  committees  of  the  several  English  colonies  in 
America,  in  July,  1/74.     In   New  York,  the  members 
were  elected  by  committees  from  the  city  and  county,  and 
from.other  districts.     In  New  Jersey,  deputies  to  repre- 
sent the  colony  in  congress  were  appointed  by  commit- 
tees convened  in  the  several  counties.     The  province  of 
Pennsylvania  was  provided  with  a  committee,  to  meet  the 
committees  or  delegates  from  the  other  colonies,  by  the 
assembly,  on  the  22d  July,  1774.     In  the  three  counties 
of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  in  Delaware,  delegates 
were  appointed  by  the  assembly,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1774,  to  a  general  continental  congress  to  determine  on 
such  measures  as  ought  to  be  immediately  and  unitedly 
adopted  by  the  colonies.  In  Maryland,  a  general  meeting 
of  delegates  from  different  counties  appointed  deputies  to 
attend  a  general  congress  of  deputies  from  the  colonies, 
to  effect  one  general  plan  of  conduct..   In  Virginia,  the 
same  course  was  pursued  as  in  Maryland.     In  South  Ca- 
rolina, deputies  were  nominated  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  which  the  commons  house  of 
assembly  confirmed.     The  meeting  of  these  delegates, 
thus  variously  designated  and  authorised,  at  Philaderpbia, 
on  the  5th  of  September,  1774,  was  by  themselves,  in  one 
of  their  earliest  and  ablest  documents,  an  address  to  the 
inhabitants   of  Quebec,    delineated   as   "a  bright  and 

STRONG  CHAIN  OF  UNION.  " 

Mr.  D.  begged  pardon  for  entering  into  these  detailed 
statements.  They  served  to  show,  however,  that  union 
preceded  independence.  Independence,  indeed,  and  the 
sovereignty  wrested  with  it  from  the  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, were  achievements  of  union,  and  were  wholly  unat- 
tainable without  it.  The  senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Tyler]  was  historically  inaccurate  when  he  conceived  inde- 
pendence to  have  been  declared  by  any  single  state.  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  spoke  the  word  earliest;  but  only 
in  resolutions  recommendatory  of  its  declaration  by  the 
general  congress  for  the  United  Colonies.  It  would  have 
savored  of  folly  or  madness  for  any  one  of  the  colonies  to 
have  contemplated  or  attempted  its  detached  indepen- 
dence. So  far,  indeed,  w^re^they  from  any  thing  of  the 
sort,  that  an  idea  of  suoojiflinate  dependence  upon  the 
congress  seems  to  have  actuated  Massachusetts,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  colonies,  when  they  in  succession 
took  instruction  from  that  body  as  to  the  expediency  and 
mode  of  establishing  new  local  governments. 

2.  On  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  could  not 
be  expected,  (said  Mr.  D.)that  he  should  say  much. 
Its  language  was  as  familiar  as  household  words.  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  referred  to  by  gen.  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney,  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  con- 
vention of  1788,  was  applicable  to  our  inquiry,  and  would 
supersede  the  necessity  of  comment.  Mr.  D.  here  read 
from  Elliott's  state  convention  debates: — "the  separate 
independence  and  individual  sovereignty  of  the  several 
states,  were  never  thought  of  by  the  enlightened  band  of 
patriots  who  framed  the  declaration;  the  several  states  are 
not  even  mentioned  by  name  in  any  part  of  it,  as  if  it  was 
intended  to  impress  the  maxim  in  America,  that  our  free- 
dom and  independence  arose  from  our  union,  and  that 
without  it,  we  could  be  neither  free  nor  independent:  let  us 
then  consider  all  attempts  to  weaken  this  union,  by  main- 
taining that  each  state  is  separately  and  individually  inde- 
pendent, as  a  species  of  political  heresy  which  can  never  be- 
nefit us,  but  may  bring  on  us  the  most  serious  distresses." 
Sup.  to  Voi.  XLIII— Sio.  17. 


Thus  far,  [said  Mr.  D.]  history  is,  upon  the  main 
point,  at  the  least  equivocal.  The  next  epoch,  however, 
is  pre-emptory  and  indisputable. 

3.  The  articles  of  confederation  of  1778,  removed  all 
probability  of  subsequent  cavil.  They  were  an  agreed 
compact,  whose  second  line  be'gan  with  the  emphatic  an- 
nunciation that  "each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  free- 
dom, and  independence;  and  every  power,  jurisdiction, 
and  right,  which  is  not,  by  this  confederation,  expressly 
delegated  to  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled." 

But  I  hasten,   (continued  Mr.   D. )  to  the  only  period 
of  history  really  illustrative  and  binding  upon  the  existing 
government:  that  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  United 
States.     And  this  must  be  viewed  in  respect  to  its  forma- 
tion, and  in  respect  to  its  ratification.     My  own   convic- 
tion always  has  been,  after  carefully  examining  the   in- 
structions and,  powers  with  which  they  were  invested  by 
their  respective  constituencies,  that  the  members  of  the 
convention  of  1787,   wise,  virtuous,  and  patriotic  as  they 
undoubtedly  were,  transcended  their  authority.     Their 
prescribed  task  was,  in  truth  and  simply  to  amend  the  ar- 
ticles of  confederation,  in  those  parts  especially   which 
experience   had  proved   to  be  defective  and  inefficient. 
They  were  not  directed  nor  empowered  to  make  a  totally 
new  system;  to  settle  political  social  relations,  upon  alto- 
gether a  new  plan,  and  with  new  combinations;  to  relin- 
quish the  subsisting,  and  devise  a  substantially  different 
form  of  government.     The  American  peopla  entrusted 
them  with  no  such  extensive  discretion:  they  intended  to 
burthen  them  with  no  such  Herculean  labor.    Such  was  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  members  of  that  convention,  who 
struggled  hard  and  long  to  enforce  it,  and  to  maintain  its 
purity,  unimpaired,  the  mere  federative  character  of  our 
institutions.     Robert  Yates  and  John  Lansing,    of  New 
York,  with  Luther   Martin,  of  Maryland,  were  conspi- 
cuous among  these.     They  have  left  an  interesting  and 
authentic  record  of  the  progress  of  principle  and  result 
in  the   convention.     The   constitution,   as  now   formed, 
was  resisted  by  these  gentlemen  and  their  associates,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  a  structure  unauthorised  by  the 
people  of  the  states,  and  as  establishing  a  united  national 
government.     It  is  a  mistake  to  think  otherwise.     The 
senator  from   Virginia   [Mr.   Tyler]  must  permit  me  to 
say  again,  that  he  is  inaccurate  in  representing  the  con- 
stitution Jo  have  been  finally  accommodated  to  the  senti- 
ments of  those  who  opposed  its  earliest  and  latest  steps. 
Mr.  Yates  and  Mr.   Lansing  left  the  convention  in  utter 
despair  of  effecting  any  change  in  the  views  and  work  of 
the  majority.     And  Mr.  Martin,  in  his  "Genuine  Infor- 
mation," subsequently  laid  before  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land placed  imperishably  upon  record  his  protest  against 
the  instrument  as  perfected,  and  submitted,  for  adoption 
or  rejection,  to  the  people.     This  constitution  was  under- 
stood by  his  friends  and  its  enemies  to  involve  a  partial 
surrender  of  state  sovereignty,  by  the  first  this  surrender 
was  described  as  limited    to   certain  powers   or  rights, 
though  absolute  as  to  these:  by  the  second,  this  surrender 
was  magnified  into  an  utter  divestiture  of  state  rights,  and 
as  producing  a   grand   and  dangerous  consolidation.     I 
speak  the  words  of  Jefferson  [said  Mr.  D.]  when  I  insist 
upon  taking  the  constitution  in  the  sense  in  which  it  waS 
adopted  by  the  states — that  in  which  it  was  advocated  by 
its  friends,  not  that  which  its  enemies  apprehended.     The 
very  men  who  studiously  elaborated  every  sentence  of  it, 
conveyed  its  characterizing  peculiarity  to  congress,  in  the 
letter  by  which  they  accompanied  the  act  of  depositing  it 
for  scrutiny  before  that  body  and  the  people  at  large.     I 
refer  [said  Mr.  D.  ]  to  the  letter  signed  by  George  Wash- 
ington, as  president  of  the   convention,   dated   the    17th 
September,  1788:  "it  is  obviously  impracticable  in   the 
federal  government  of  these  states  to  secure  all  rights  of 
independent  sovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide  for  the 
interest  and  safety  of  all."     "It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to 
draw  with  precision  the  line  between  those  rights  which 
must  be  surrendered,  and  those  which  may  be  reserved:" 
and  lastly,   "in  all  our  deliberations  on  this  subject  we 
kept  steadily  in  our  view  that  which  appears  to  us  the 
greatest  interest  of  every  true  American,  the  consolida- 
tion of  our  union,  in  which  is  involved  our  prosperity,  fe- 
licity, safety,  perhaps  our  national  existence." 

Whatever,  however,  may  be  the  success  of  ingenuity 
in  explaining  away  language  thus  clear,  used  by  those 
who  formed  the  constitution,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
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the  sense  in  which  it  was  finally  ratified  by  the  people  in 
the  conventions  respectively  representing  or  embodying 
their  state  sovereignties.  And  here,  alter  all,  is  the  au- 
thoritive  point  of  investigation.  No  matter  who  concoct- 
ed the  system— no  matter  what  may  have  been  their  ac- 
tuating motives,  or  impelling  principles — no  matter 
whether  they  were  originally  warranted  by  their  letter  of 
attorney — no  matter  how  they  regarded  the  tendencies  of 
the  government  which  their  labors  had  matured  into 
form  and  shape — was  it  understood  by  those  who  ratified 
and  adopted  it?  Was  its  true  character  fairly  and  fully 
developed?  Did  the  American  people  make  it  theirs, 
understanding^  and  intentionally?  These  are  the  only 
questions  whose  solution  definitely  terminates  dispute. 
Sir,  (said  Mr.  D. )  in  every  one  of  the  sovereign  conven- 
tions, it  was  avowed  to  be  and  called  a  national  govern- 
ment, of  a  compound  nature  for  specified  purposes,  whose 
constitution  and  laws  were  to  be  paramount  and  supreme. 
This  was  the  definition  and  representation  of  all  who  ad- 
vocated its  establishment;  and  this  was  the  sense  in  which 
it  was  every  where  adopted.  I  turn,  (said  Mr.  D. )  in 
proof  of  what  I  say,  to  three  leading  examples:  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  conventions  of  Pennsylvania,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia;  and  I  select  the  views  of  those  states- 
men who  are  known  to  have  led  to  the  conclusion  attained 
in  each.  James  Wilson  and  Thomas  McKean  in  Pennsyl 
vania,  Pinckney  and  Rutledge  in  South  Carolina,  and 
Madigon  in  Virginia;  and  I  cannot  even  mention  the 
name  of  this  last  eminent  man,  (said  Mr.  D. )  without 
accompanying  it  with  the  expressions  of  an  abiding  be- 
lief that,  for  purity  of  heart,  lucidness  of  intellect,  inte- 
grity of  purpose,  wise  and  patriotic  forbearance,  and  un 
ninching  firmness  of  truth,  our  country  has  not  furnished 
his  superior  in  the  walks  of  public  or  private  life.  He 
will  go  down  to  our  most  distant  posterity  as  the  best  mo- 
del we  have  yet  had  of  what  an  American  statesman  should 
be.  [Mr.  D.  then  read  extracts  from  the  debates  in  the 
several  conventions  to  which  he  had  referred,  tending  to 
show  that  the  constitution  was  distinctly  and  impressively 
declared  not  to  be  a  league — an  alliance — a  council — a 
confederacy,  but  a  federal  and  national  government,  in 
the  structure  of  which  each  state  surrendered  a  measure 
of  its  sovereignty,  which  was  competent  to  enforce  its 
own  laws  against  state  power,  and  whose  judiciary,  with 
in  its  prescribed  sphere,  was  uncontrollable  by  that  of  any 
state.] 

These  illustrations,  (continued  Mr.  D.)  are  conclusive 
to  show  the  sense  in  which  the  constitution  was  ratified 
by  the  people  of  the  several  states.  He  placed  little  or 
no  reliance  upon  mere  detached  words  or  phrases;  his 
confidence  was  in  broad  and  distinct  explanations  of  prin- 
ciples and  powers.  It  is  more  curious  than  convincing  to 
observe,  as  he  had  done,  in  the  fac  simile  of  the  original 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  its  first  line 
stood  thus: — '"when,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  be 
comes  necessary  for  a  people  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands,"  &c.  and  that  subsequently  the  indefinite  and  un- 
meaning article  was  made  to  give  way  to  an  interlineation 
of  pregnant  signification,  and  the  sentence  altered  to  what 
it  now  stands:  "when,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  onjs  people  to  dissolve  the  politi- 
cal bands."  It  was  also  more  curious  than  convincing  to 
notice,  as  he  had,  the  conjunctive  import  of  the  phrase, 
"we  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  in  the  preamble  of 
the  constitution.  "The  United  States"  must  have  been 
here  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  undeniably  used  in 
every  other  part  of  the  same  instrument.  It  involves  no 
allusion  whatever  to  the  separate  sovereign  states.  It  is 
the  corporate  style  of  the  nation,  and  suggests  to  his  mind 
exactly  the  same  idea  as  "America"  did  to  our  early 
patriots,  or  "Columbia"  would  have  suggested,  had  it 
been  adopted,  as  was  once  proposed.  And  so  also  is  i 
more  curious  than  convincing  to  notice  the  undistinguish 
ing,  and,  if  he  might  be  allowed  the  expletive,  the  unt'e- 
derative  description  of  the  country  contained  in  two  small 
words  of  the  second  clause  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  con- 
stitution—-"this  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
i.and;  and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  there- 
by, any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. "    There  is  a  con$olidatin g 


aspect  about  "the  land,"  as  descriptive  of  the  range  within 
which  our  constitution  and  laws  were  to  be  supreme,  not 
perhaps  discernible  in  any  other  single  sentence  of  that 
instrument.  But  enough  of  critical  niceties.  They,  nor 
any  of  the  matters  to  which  he  had  referred,  were  not  re- 
sorted to  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  one  consolidated 
people.  He  detested,  equally  with  any  man,  such  a  con- 
clusion, as  alike  destructive  of  the  federative  columns  on 
which  the  constitution  has  reposed  the  government,  and 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

Mr.  D.  hoped  that  he  had  not  altogether  failed  in 
shewing  the  nature  of  our  political  organization.  The 
people,  in  distinct  aggregates  of  states,  had  made  it. 
The  same  people  can  destroy  it?  But  how  can  they 
destroy  it?  By  one  of  two  ways  only:  by  the  process 
of  constitutional  amendment  or  change,  as  prescribed; 
or  by  the  process  of  revolution.  Both  ways  are  sove- 
reign rights:  the  first  reserved  and  directed  in  the  con- 
stitution itself — the  seeond,  inherent  and  unalienable 
by  nature.  But  can  an  alteration  of  the  constitution  be, 
consistently  with  its  provisions,  effected  except  in  the 
manner  it  expressly  ordains?  If  it  can,  any  manner  is  as 
effective  as  the  one  agreed  upon;  and  our  sages  very  ab- 
surdly burthened  the  instrument.  Sir,  said  Mr.  D.  shall 
a  single  state  exercising  her  sovereignty  by  the  force  of  a 
majority  of  her  citizens,  do  that  which  is  unequivocally 
prohibited  to  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  states?  Such 
an  exertion  of  sovereignty  is  incompatible  with  the  es- 
sence, the  moral  essence,  ef  the  constitutional  compact. 
It  denies  and  renounces  the  obligations  of  justice  and  of 
good  faith.  It  is  a  claim  to  cancel  and  ride  over  the  most 
sacred  engagements  entered  into  with  the  highest  and 
most  imposing  solemnities  of  sovereign  action.  It  in- 
volves a  pretension  to  do  wrong  without  responsibility.  I 
have  admitted  the  physical  power,  the  competency  of 
force  and  numbers:  but  I  deny,  wholly  and  unqualifiedly 
deny,  the  moral  right. 

It  struck  him,  continued  Mr.  D.  as  practically  incon- 
gruous and  preposterous,  to  reserve  a  right  to  resume  at 
pleasure  what  is  agreed  to  be  surrendered  and  has  been 
finally  surrendered.  But  I  am  asked  who  shall  be  the 
judge  whether  the  surrender  has  really  been  agreed  upon 
or  actually  made?  in  other  words  whether  the  exercise  of 
a  power  by  law  be  constitutional,  or  not?  I  do  not  say 
the  supreme  court;  nor  do  I  say  the  entire  government  of 
the  United  States:  although  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
they  who  insist  upon  either  or  both  of  them  have  the  war- 
rant of  the  constitution  for  their  positions.  There  is  ano- 
ther tribunal  in  the  way  of  nullification  or  secession:  and 
I  answer  that  the  only  judge  in  the  last  resort  whether 
the  constitution  shall  be  at  an  end  or  not,  whether  the  go- 
vernment shall  be  arrested  in  its  operations  or  not,  is  the 
very  sovereignty  by  which  it  was  created  and  from  which 
it  received  its  first  impulse — that  sovereignty  is  "the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States."  No  earthly  power  can,  of 
right,  impede  the  course  of  their  government,  except 
those  whom  they  have,  from  the  starting  place,  commis- 
sioned, to  do  so,  or  themsevles.  If  they  have  commis- 
sioned, as  I  am  disposed  to  think,  a  judiciary  constituted 
by  themselves  upon  principle^afhl  after  forms  prescribed 
by  themselves,  to  revise  and  determine,  well:  if  they  have 
confided  in  the  whole  government  perpetually  renovat- 
ed and  supervised  by  themselves,  this  discretion,  well 
again:  but  if  neitheir  of  these  tribunals  be  vested  with  this 
great  attribute,  then  I  say,  it  is  with  themselves;  it  has 
certainly  been  given  to  no  other  agency  or  being.  The 
right  to  judge  finally  then  is  with  the  same  sovereignty 
whence  the  constitution-emanated.  It  belonged  to  no  iso- 
lated detached  portion  of  it.  I  plant  myself  also  upon  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  state,  like  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Brown].  Not  on  the  reserved  rights  of 
any  one  of  the  states,  but  of  all.  The  constitution  was 
the  creature  of  all;  its  destruction  or  abandonment  cannot 
be  rightfully  accomplished  except  by  a  movement  which 
shall  bind  all. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  D.  I  cannot  find  in  the  constitution,  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly,  a  warrant  for  the  course  of  South 
Carolina,  and  can  therefore  entertain  no  doubt  of  our  con- 
stitutional power  to  enact  this  bill  into  a  law.  What  are 
its  tendencies  and  objects? 

It  is  painful  to  see  the  true  character  of  a  legislative 
measure  so  strangely  perverted  or  misconceived  as  this 
has  been  in  the  course  of  the  present  debate.    We  have 
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it  m  print  before  us:  it  has  laid  upon  our  desks  for  many 
days,  liable  to  the  strictest  examination— it  hangs,  inac- 
cessible to  vision,  upon  no  lofty  pillar— it  has  already  tra- 
velled through  the  press,  and  has  been  canvassed  by  the 
people,  in  a  variety  of  ways:  it  cannot  now  be  deformed 
by  mere  rhetoric,  nor  buried  under  a  mound  of  obloquy. 
Like  the  constitution  on  which  I  have  been  commenting 
its  words  are  plain  and  intelligible,  and  it  is  meant  for 
the  homebred  unsophisticated  understandings  of  our  fel- 
low citiz«ns.  Who  cannot  perceive  that  in  every  one  of 
its  provisions,  in  all  its  possible  action,  it  is  purely  and 
simply  defensive?  It  is  illuminated  with  the  declaration 
to  which  a  senator  adverted,  "let  us  alone  and  we  will 
let  you  alone. "  It  is  called  into  being  by  the  ordinance, 
laws,  and  military  demonstrations  of  South  Carolina,  and 
it  cannot  work  except  as  counteractive  of  avowed  schemes 
to  evade,  resist,  and  nullify  our  laws.  These  schemes, 
it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  must  succeed  if  we  supinely 
fold  our  arms.  If  they  are  legitimate  and  just,  let  them 
succeed:  if  they  are  wrong  and  subversive  of  our  peace, 
our  constitution,  and  our  statutes,  we  must  act,  or  give  up 
the  government  as  incapable  or  unfit  to  be  administered. 
The  bill  proposes  to  exhaust  the  civil  and  judicial  means 
of  carrying  the  laws  into  execution,  before  a  single  move- 
ment of  a  different  kind  be  countenanced.  When  our  le- 
gal custody  of  imported  goods,  under  the  duty  act,  is 
avowedly  to  be  defeated  by  the  extraordinary  replevin 
law,  can  we  do  less  than  double  the  number  and  strength 
of  our  custom  house  bolts  and  bars?  When  the  avenues 
to  justice  are  poisoned  or  polluted  by  test  oaths,  can  we 
do  less  than  devise  modes  of  reaching  and  entering  her 
eternal  temple,  through  purer  and  safer  channels?  And 
when  the  sublime  terrors  of  the  blue  cockade  and  the  pal- 
metto button,  are  paraded  before  our  eyes,  may  we  not  be 
excused,  if,  in  mere  effort  to  keep  our  courage  from  ooz- 
ing out  at  fingers'  ends,  we  permit  the  eagle  to  soar  a  lit- 
tle— only  a  little— and  the  stars  and  stripes  to  fan  but 
gently  our  fainting  spirits?  Sir,  [said  Mr.  D.]  law  is 
alike  odious  and  dangerous  to  those  who  wish  to  disobey 
it.  Restraint  is  always  arbitrary,  dictatorial,  despotic,  in 
the  vocabulaiy  of  those  who  desire  to  do  as  they  please, 
and  what  they  please.  Yet  are  the  people  of  this  country 
strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  without  law 
there  can  be  no  liberty;  and  that  they  who  preach  disobe- 
dience to  the  one,  are  the  most  apt  to  disregard  the  other. 
There  is  something  very  oppressive  about  the  course  of 
control  which  this  bill  sanctions.  Obedience  to  the  reve- 
nue laws  is  to  be  enforced  first,  through  collectors,  sur- 
veyors, and  tide  waiters.  Is  not  this,  sir,  quite  unprece- 
dented? Then,  the  interference  of  marshals,  bailiffs,  and 
tipstaves,  is  authorised.  Who  can  imagine  a  greater  ex- 
tension of  arbitrary  power?  Anon,  impartial,  aye,  there's 
the  rub,  judges  and  jurors  are  provided.  Is  not  this  as- 
suming a  most  belligerent  and  offensive  attitude?  But  it 
gets  worse  and  worse:  if  our  laws  are  threatened  with 
prostration,  our  officers  with  violence,  and  the  communi- 
ty with  riot,  conflagration,  and  bloodshed,  why  then  the 
bill,  in  pure,  unmixed,  unmitigated  despotism,  arms  the 
president  with  overwhelming  and  exterminating  power  of 

of  issuing death  warrants?     No!  his  proclamation  to 

disperse !  Sir,  the  Boston  port  bill,  the  Jersey  prison 
ship,  the  imperial  ukase  of  desolation  against  Poland, 
was  nothing  to  this,  all  their  virtues  concentrated  could 
not  equal  a  presidential  proclamation  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  on  a  hogshead  of  sugar!  But  enormity 
accumulates  upon  enormity;  and  this  dreadful  bill,  de- 
nounced as  a  declaration  of  war,  actually  authorises  the 
officers  of  the  customs,  when  the  property  under  their 
charge  shall  be  endangered  by  unruly  combinations  and 
force, — to  back  out  of  the  scrape,  run  away,  and  not  to 
stop  until  they  have  a  river  between  themselves  and  their 
assailants !  It  is  too  much;  the  principles  of  '98,  the  holy 
cause  of  human  freedom,  the  blood  of  our  ancestors,  the 
blue  cockade  and  palmetto  button,  cannot  sanction  or  en- 
dure it. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  D.)  this  is,  in  plain  reality,  the  outline 
of  the  bill,  until  we  reach  a  point  at  which,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  lives,  liberties,  and  properties,  of 
our  fellow  citizens  in  South  Carolina,  it  may  become  ne- 
cessary to  quell  refractory  and  treasonable  disobedience 
■with  the  vigor  and  promptness  of  military  or  naval  force. 
If  the  emergency  be  brought  on  by  those  who  are  bent 
upon  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  the  constitution  and 


laws  of  the  land,  we  may  deplore,  but  we  cannot  avoid  it; 
we  must  meet  with  every  possible  forbearance,  but  with 
firmness.  Ours  will  not  be  the  responsibility  for  conse- 
quences, unless  we  fail  in  preparing  adequately  and  ef- 
fectively to  prevent  or  ameliorate  them.  Nor  have  I  the 
dread  which  is  entertained  by  others,  of  using,  on  special 
occasions,  and  by  authority  of  law,  the  regularly  armed 
energy  of  the  country.  In  its  present  reduced  condition 
as  to  numbers,  though  admirable  state  as  to  discipline, 
more  force  could  not  be  expected  to  be  at  any  time  or  on 
any  point,  at  the  disposition  of  the  executive  than  Mr. 
Jefferson  called  out,  under  one  of  the  precedents  for  the 
present  law,  to  carry  into  effect  the  embargo. 

In  all  such  cases  we  shall  probably  find,  as  that  chief 
magistrate  found,  that  there  was  a  great  efficacy  in  being 
prepared — 'that  the  maxim  is  universally  applicable,  "os- 
tendite  bellwn,  pacem  habebitis."  But,  sir,  I  have  heard 
our  army  and  navy  strangely  characterized^  the  course 
of  this  discussion — they  have  been  termed  fired  m.cena- 
ries!  Do  they  merit  the  imputation?  Are  the  band  of 
gallant  officers  who  have  shielded  you  from  invasion,  or 
carried  the  national  flag  in  triumph  over  every  sea  and 
under  every  sun,  hired  mercenaries?  We  used  no  such 
language  during  the  war  for  free  trade  and  sailor's  rights; 
while  our  tars  were  humbling  a  haughty  foe  and  sending 
into  our  ports,  to  be  greeted  with  our  acclamations, 
prize  after  prize — or  while  the  scarlet  trappings  of  Bri- 
tish enterprise  and  valor  glittered  on  the  heights  of  Balti- 
more, or  the  plains  of  New  Orleans,  destined  at  both 
places  to  encounter,  a  relic  of  revolutionary  worth.  We 
used  no  such  words  as  hired  mercenaries  then — they  were 
unknown  alike  to  our  hearts  and  our  lips;  and  may  they 
pass  into  utter  oblivion  before  times  equally  trying  shall 
again  occur! 

Our  union,  [said  Mr.  D.]  is  an  incalculable  blessing. 
While  it  has  lasted,  what  have  we  not  accomplished  both 
in  peace  and  in  war?  All  the  great  objects  of  human  as- 
sociations have  been  cultivated  and  attained  with  almost 
unexampled  rapidity  and  ease.  Liberty  has  been  chas- 
tened and  made  forever  stable:  science  has  been  stormed 
in  her  hundred  trenches,  and  mastered  all  her  ramparts: 
happiness  has  gently  diffused  itself  throughout  an  immense 
population,  taking  its  own  ways  over  a  boundless  region 
of  country: — and  wealth  and  power  has  gradually  made 
the  American  people  rivals  of  Greek  and  Roman  fame. 
All  the  high  aims,  too,  of  a  virtuous  ambition  have  been 
reached  in  war.  Independence  consummated:  renown 
every  where  acknowledged:  glory,  bright  among  the 
brightest!  Yield  away  the  constitution  and  the  union, 
and  where  are  we?  fritted  into  fragments,  and  not  able 
to  claim  one  portion  of  the  past  as  peculialy  its  own! 
Sir,  our  union  is  not  merely  a  blessing;  it  is  a  politieal 
necessity.  We  cannot  exist  without  it.  I  mean,  that  all 
of  existence  which  is  worth  having  must  depart  with  it. 
Our  liberties  could  not  endure  the  incessant  conflicts  of 
civil  and  conterminous  strife:  our  independence  would  be 
an  unreal  mockery:  our  very  memories  would  turn  to  bit- 
terness. The  senator  from  Virginia  justly  compared  our 
political  institutions  to  the  planetary  system.  I  wish  he 
would  agree  with  me  in  saying,  that  the  great  principles 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  are  equally  necessary  in  the 
two  cases;  that  the  sudden  interruption  of  either  must  be 
fatal;  that  the  national  union  of  sovereign  states  can  alone 
preserve  us  from  chaos. 

febhuakt  8. 

Mr.  Miller  said  he  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  motives 
of  the  senate  for  rising  after  the  conclusion  of  the  senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  liberal 
spirit  which  dictated  this  course  had  its  origin  in  a  source 
of  benevolence  more  enlarged  than  mere  personal  cour- 
tesy to  himself.  It  is  very  obvious  (said  Mr.  M.)  that 
this  bill  is  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  outlawry  against  South 
Carolina,  a  species  of  trial  for  political  heresy;  common 
justice  requires  that  she  should  be  permitted  to  plead. 
She  has  the  plighted  faith  and  sacred  honor  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  states  that  an  impartial  sentence  will  be 
pronounced.  The  elevated  rank  which  that  »totehas  al- 
ways maintained  cannot  make  her  indifferent  to  the  opi- 
nion of  others,  yet  a  firm  reliance  on  the  correctness  of 
her  principles  will  not  permit  her,  out  of  deference  to 
others,  to  disown  them,  or  dissemble  where  she  does  not 
believe.  I  may  he  permitted,  once  for  all,  to  say,  we 
are  attached  to  the  union  as  we  are  to  all  good  things;  we 
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cherish  it  for  the  hlessings  it  bestows.  While  we  admire 
and  venerate  the  union,  let  us  not  be  understood  as  so  far 
enchanted  by  a  name,  as  to  surrender  every  thing  to  it. 
We  love  the  union,  but  we  love  our  rights  and  constitu- 
tional freedom  more.  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  by  fair 
reasoning  and  facts,  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
are  bound  to  obey  the  ordinance  which  is  the  inducement 
to  our  present  legislation.  If  I  can  make  good  this  posi- 
tion, it  will  follow  that  any  act  of  congress  which  shall 
control  such  obedience  is  unauthorised,  and  must  find  its 
support  in  the  power  to  act,  and  not  in  the  right  to  do  so. 
In  advance  I  protest  against  the  doctrine  that  the  states 
never  were  sovereign.  South  Carolina  was  sovereign  be- 
fore the  4th  of  July,  1776;  her  separate  character  was  ne- 
ver merged  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  nor  by 
the  articles  of  confederation.  The  old  articles  of  confe- 
deration were  concessions  by  the  states  of  certain  powers 
in  derogation  of  their  sovereignty,  but  not  subversive 
thereof;  they  retained  every  power  not  delegated,  and 
some  of  the  powers  conceded  were  as  purely  sovereign  as 
any  in  the  present  constitution;  the  right  to  enforce  the 
powers  conceded  were  as  ample  and  conclusive.  The  union 
was  declared  to  be  perpetual  by  the  old  confederation; 
when  the  proposition  was  made  to  adopt  the  present  con- 
stitution, all  were  free  to  adopt  or  reject  it.  The  first 
revenue  law  recognised  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island 
as  out  of  the  union;  they  were  adherents  to  the  confede- 
ration. The  other  eleven .  states  seceded  from  the  then 
union,  and  had  no  right  to  declaim  war  against  North  Ca- 
rolina and  Rhode  Island,  to  compel  them  to  come  into  the 
present  union;  they  might  have  remained  out  of  the  union 
up  to  this  time.  Their  rights  were  the  same  then  as  all 
others,  and  all  others  the  same  as  theirs;  they  were  all  in- 
dependent states,  free  to  come  in  or  not. 

South  Carolina  in  her  sovereign  character  came  into  the 
union.     If  the  states  were  sovereign  when  they  adopted 
the  constitution,  and  did  not  at  that  time  intend  their  own 
annihilation,   they   certainly   can    maintain   the  right  to 
protect  themselves  against  annihilation.     Every  superior 
court  exercises  the  power  of  self-protection.     It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  sovereign  power  divested  of  the 
right  of  self-protection.     To  recognise  such  a  principle  is 
political  suicide.     The  intention  to  surrender  this  vital 
principle  cannot  be  presumed.     It  must  be  express.     No 
inference  from  doubtful  premises  will  authorise  the  as- 
sumption that  a  sovereign  meant,  by  parting  with  a  por- 
tion of  power,  to  surrender  all.    A  contract  which  would 
deprive  a  freeman  of  his  liberty,  and  make  him  a  slave, 
must  not  depend  on  implication.     No  man  ought  to  be 
construed  out  of  his  life — no  sovereign  ought  to  be  sup- 
posed, intentionally,  so  blind  and  reckless,  as  to  stipulate 
for  his  own  disfranchisement,  unless  upon  the  most  ex- 
plicit terms.     There  was  no  motive  to  destroy  the  states 
as  sovereign  communities  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution.     The  terms  used  will  not  warrant  such 
a  construction,  and,  out  of  abundant  caution,  the  rights 
.no,t  delegated  were  reserved  expressly.      If  it  can   be 
!sJjown  that  the  opposite  theory,  the  one  which  supports 
this  bill,  does  not  regard  the  states  as  having  any  rights 
whatever,  that  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  power  that  they 
can  call  their  own,  or  assert  as  their  own,  but  which  this 
government  may  supersede  by  force,  that  theory  cannot 
be  right.      What  right  can  a  state  have  -which  she  may 
lawfully  refuse  to  surrender?    Not  one.     There  is  not  a 
principle  of  municipal  or  criminal  law,  but  which  con- 
gress may  repeal,  and  enforce  by  the  sword.     They  may 
pass  laws  of  primogeniture  to  foster  manufacturing  arts 
and  civilization.     They  may  foster  capital,  and  make  it 
accumulate  in  the  eldest  son,  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare^ and,  when  this  is  done,  the  federal  judges  will  have 
jurisdiction  of  such  cases,  and  will  surely  support  the  law. 
The  whole  criminal  code  can  be  made  tributary  to  the 
clause  that  "excessive  bail  nor  excessive  fines  imposed, 
nor  cruel  and  unjust  punishment  inflicted."    It  may  he 
urged  in  vain:  this  restriction  applies  ;done  to  the  federal 
govern  men*. 

We  have  heard  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  denounce 
South  Carolina  for  not  conceding  a  fair  trial  under  die 
sixth  amendment  which  was  intended,  when  adopted,  to 
apply  only  as  a  restaint  upon  the  federal  government. 
Under  the  clause  authorising  naturalization,  congress  may 
declare  no  American  citizen  shall  lose  his  life  under  state 
;laws,  or  be  deprived  of  the  rights  of  a  citizen  by  decapi- 


tation: and  the  armed  force  of  the  nation  be  put  at  the 
power  of  the  president,  to  enforce  the  right  of  citizenship 
against  the  criminal  power  of  the  state.  Every  culprit 
may  appeal  to  the  federal  courts,  and  the  whole  criminal 
justice  of  the  country  be  superseded.  Take  a  clause  in 
the  bill  under  consideration  as  a  sample. 

"Sec.  .3.  Upon  suggestion  and  affidavit  of  a  rogue  or 
villain,  that  he  is  prosecuted  for  something  done  under 
law  of  congress,  this  ipso  facto  is  to  transfer  the  case  from 
the  state  court  to  the  federal  court. " 

It  must  be  for  something  done  in  furtherance  of  the  re» 
venue  law,  but  who  is  to  decide  whether  it  is  a  flagrant 
highway  robbery,  or  the  innocent  execution  of  the  reve- 
nue laws,  that  is  to  transfer  the  defendant,  the  culprit,  up- 
on his  own  construction  of  his  own  rights?  He  has  the  ab- 
solute right  to  decide  the  character  of  the  charge,  and  up- 
on his  oath,  stained  by  perjury,  warped  by  prejudice,  or 
bottomed  in  ignorance,  he  is  transmuted  into  the  federal 
court.  If  he  be  really  guilty  of  misdemeanor  against  a 
state  law,  or  has  committed  a  capital  crime,  and  sees  the 
approach  of  his  punishment,  his  guilt  apparent,  or  the 
proof  ready  forthwith  to  subject  him  to  the  retributive 
justice  of  the  violated  laws  of  a  state,  without  the  slighest 
foundation  for  the  truth,  the  state  judge  must,  if  the  guilty 
person  makes  the  affidavit,  transfer  him  to  the  federal 
court  or  federal  jail.  When  he  is  brought  for  trial  in  the 
federal  court,  it  may  appear  on  the  trial  that  the  court  has 
not  the  pretence  of  jurisdiction,  and  thereupon  the  prisoner 
may  be  discharged;  there  is  no  power  to  remand  him  to  the 
state  court.  By  this  means  a  criminal  may  escape  his  pu- 
nishment, and  the  state  courts  and  state  authority  trampled 
on  by  the  lawless  felon.  The  right  to  transfer  is  preceded 
by  no  examination;  the  prisoner  is  to  be  judge  in  his  own 
cause,  and  would  be  blind  to  his  own  prospect  of  escape, 
if  he  did  not  swear  roundly  where  he  was  clearly  guilty, 
in  order  to  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  law. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  states  may  not  only  lose  all 
power  to  punish  offenders  against  their  laws  purely  local, 
but  that  it  is  proposed  actually  to  enact  such  a  provision. 
The  senator  from  Delaware',  to  whom  1  always  listen 
with  pleasure,  to  none  more  so,  in  his  argument  against 
the  rights  of  the  states,  puts  an  extreme  case — he  says: 
Suppose  10,000  foreigners  were  to  become  naturalised, 
and  to  locate  themselves  in  Delaware,  they  would  be  equal 
to  the  present  number  of  votes  in  that  state;  they  might 
nullify  a  law  of  congress;  and  that  this  would  be  an  effi- 
cient means  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  to  subvert  our  go- 
vernment. Sir,  I  admit  this  is  an  extreme  case,  and  a 
violent  supposition;  but  I  will  meet  it;  I  will  never  be 
driven  from  a  general  rule  laid  down  by  me,  by  an  ex- 
treme case;  a  principle  to  be  worth  any  thing,  should  be 
able  to  resist  all  extreme  cases.  Although  the  senator 
has  thought  proper  to  disparage  state  rights  in  the  per- 
son of  Delaware,  so  ably  represented  by  him  on  this  floor, 
I  will  not  follow  his  example.  I  have  known  a  judge  re- 
fuse to  let  counsel  suppose  him  capable  of  committing  a 
fraud.  I  consider  it  somewhat  a  discourteous  supposition, 
that  a  concentration  of  foreigners  on  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware, might  be  the  means  of  introducing  foreign  influ- 
ence and  injury  to  the  operations  of  our  government.  My 
reply  to  this  case  is,  that  if  ten  thousand  foreigners  are 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Delaware, 
they  will  be  citizens  of  that  state.  If,  by  their  votes,  a 
law  of  congress  is  arrested,  no  matter  from  what  motive, 
you  must  apply  the  ultimate  reforming  power,  as  was 
done  when  Burr  ran  for  president  against  Jefferson,  and 
Chisholm  sued  the  state  of  Georgia;  because  the  state  of 
Delaware,  from  her  numbers,  may  not  be  able  to  resist 
the  force  of  numbers  thrown  upon  her,  under  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  no  good  reason 
either  to  argue  Delaware  or  any  other  state  out  of  her  re- 
served sovereign  powers  and  rights. 

If  congress  were  to  levy  an  export  duty,  if  they  can  lay 
a  general  embargo,  they  can  levy  an  export  duty  by  the 
same  reasoning — the  great  power  includes  the  minor;  in 
that  event,  ought  not  Delaware  to  disregard  it,  or  any 
other  state?  And  yet,  any  legislative  declaration,  sustain- 
ing the  rights  of  the  citizen,  may  be  met  with  military 
power.  Instead  of  the  states  being  sovereign,  the  oppo- 
site arguments  makes  them  slaves;  the  definition  of  a  slave 
is  one  who  holds  his  rights  at  the  pleasure  of  another; 
the  states  hold  their  rights  at  the  will  of  congress;  ergo, 
the  states  are  slaves.    Where  two  persons  claim  land  un- 
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der  different  grants,  the  correct  rule  is  to  locate  in  favor 
of  the  elder  grant.  In  doubtful  cases,  begin  at  the  old 
well  known  corner,  which  is,  tbe  states  were  sovereign 
and  independent  when  they  made  the  constitution,  and 
fairly  allow  to  each  party  within  their  grants  what  the 
compact  gives,  and  the  states,  the  benefit  of  the  above 
rule.  In  politics  you  may  as  well  dispute  the  proposi- 
tion, that  in  the  beginning  the  states  were  sovereign,  as 
in  religion,  dispute  that  in  the  beginning  the  '■'•■word  -was 
God."  He  who  does  either  is  an  infidel  to  the  true  faith 
of  our  constitution  and  religion,  and  I  will  waste  no  words 
with  him,  but  proceed  from  premises  admitted,  to  con- 
clusions denied. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  in  a  con- 
vention of  the  people,  South  Carolina  made  her  own,  in 
which  there  is  this  article:  "All  power  is  originally  vest- 
ed in  the  people,  and  all  free  governments  are  founded 
on  their  authority,  and  are  instituted  for  their  peace, 
safety,  and  happiness. "  Now,  it  may  be  asked,  what  "peo- 
ple" is  meant  in  this  article?  Surely,  not  the  people  in 
the  world,  nor  either  of  the  four  quarters  thereof,  but  in 
the  very  people  who  were  then  organising  a  government 
for  themselves — the  people  of  South  Carolina. 

It  does  not  appertain  to  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  to 
deny  the  authority  of  his  government  thus  instituted. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  have  the  supreme  power, 
so  far  as  to  govern  themselves.  They  divested  themselves 
of  this  power,  except  when  they  should  be  called  together 
by  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  "No 
convention  of  the  people  shall  be  called,  only  by  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  whole 
representation."  Having  established  the  principle  that  all 
power  was  in  them,  they  put  their  government  in  motion, 
and  limited  their  own  power  by  a  check  that  they  would 
not  resume  it,  except  by  two-thirds  of  the  representation 
consenting  thereto.  When,  therefore,  two-thirds  agree 
that  the  power  shall  be  resumed,  which  is  a  first  princi- 
ple in  their  government,  the  government  then  becomes  a 
pure  democracy. 

Mr.  Holmes  here  inquired  when  the  constitution  of 
South  Carolina  was  adopted;  whether  it  was  not  subse- 
quent to  the  federal  constitution? 

Mr.  Miller  answered,  in  1790,  subsequent  to  the  fede- 
ral constitution.  Mr.  M.  said,  he  did  not  consider  the 
senator  from  Maine  could  make  much  out  of  the  time, 
since  he  contended  that  one  convention  was  equal  to  ano- 
ther. A  convention  had  adopted  the  federal  constitution 
—a  convention  of  the  same  people,  after  this,  for  them- 
selves, at  least,  could  say,  that  all  power  lies  with  them- 
selves, for  their  own  government.  Subsequent  laws  ab- 
rogate prior  laws,  if  they  conflict.  One  congress  cannot 
prevent  a  subsequent  one  from  repealing  a  law;  nor  can 
one  convention  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  have  more 
power  than  another.  Things  that  are  equal  cannot  bind 
one  another.  A  people  that  are  sovereign  to-day  must, 
when  assembled  rightfully,  be  s#^ereign  to-morrow:  the 
last  act  of  the  sovereign  power  must  govern  those  who 
are  subject  to  it. 

The  senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dallas)  has  ob- 
jected that  the  acts  of  the  late  convention  in  South  Caro- 
lina were  not  submitted  to  the  people.  This  objection 
proceeds  upon  a  capital  error  as  to  the  nature  of  a  con- 
vention; they  were  the  people  themselves,  and  their  act 
was  the  act  of  the  people,  without  any  further  confirmation. 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  by 
a  similar  convention,  and  never  brought  before  the  peo< 
pie.  The  meaning  of  a  convention  was  an  assembly  of 
every  person  having  any  political  rights  in  the  state,  and 
the  majority  of  the  people  to  govern. 

What  would  the  Sumpters,  Pinckneys,  and  Taylors, 
have  thought,  if  by  the  assertion  in  our  state  constitution, 
that  all  "power  is  in  the  people,"  the  basis  of  the  acts  of 
the  late  convention,  the  federal  executive  had  thereupon 
issued  his  proclamation,  commanding  them  to  re-assem- 
ble and  snatch  this  heresy,  this  disorganising  edict,  from 
their  archives.  Sir,  they  would  have  placed  their  hands 
on  their  swords,  and  like  the  sturdy  barons  of  old,  re- 
plied, we  are  unwilling  that  our  constitution  shall  be 
changed.  If  the  position  be  correct,  "that  the  aggression 
may  be  regarded  as  committed  when  it  is  officially  autho- 
rised, and  the  means  of  enforcing  fully  provided,"  then 
the  aggression  now  complained  of  was  committed  when 
this  clause  was  introduced  into  the  state  constitution,  since 


that  has  given  the  power  to  do  what  has  been  done,  and 
also  the  power  to  provide  the  means. 

Let  me  ask  what  is  law?  It  is  a  rule  of  conduct  pre- 
scribed by  the  supreme  authority,  commanding  what  is 
right,  and  forbidding  what  is  wrong.  If  the  people  in 
South  Carolina  have  all  the  powers  of  self-government 
who  shall  interpose?  Upon  what  principle,  human  or 
divine,  can  the  general  government  punish  a  citizen  of 
South  Carolina,  for  obeying  a  law  emanating  from  the  su- 
preme power  in  that  state?-  This  fudamental  principle 
of  civil  liberty  has  held  a  place  in  our  charter  for  forty- 
two  years,  and  now  we  are  called  upon,  by  force,  to  ex- 
punge this  article  from  our  constitution,  and  substitute 
"all  power  is  in  congress — 'there  is  but  one  God,  who  is 
the  federal  government — there  is  but  one  prophet,  who  is 
Andrew  Jackson. " 

For  the  present,  I  shall  assume  that  the  article  is  still 
retained,  and  from  it  deduce  the  right  to  construe  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  which  they  became  a 
party. 

Sir,  the  whole  of  the  present  bill  under  consideration, 
assumes  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  are  bound  by 
the  ordinance  and  the  laws.  If  the  people  of  South  Ca- 
rolina are  bound  to  obey  the  ordinance,  it  follows,  as  a 
just  consequence,  that  any  effort,  by  force,  in  that  state, 
to  compel  the  people  to  disobey  their  own  laws,  is  war- 
regular,  legitimate  war.  War  is  the  assertion  of  a  right, 
by  force,  of  one  nation  against  another  nation.  I  deny 
that  the  United  States  can  constitutionally  carry  on  war 
against  a  state.  If  a  state  violates  the  constitution,  you 
must  correct  the  error  by  the  supreme  court,  or  by  a  con- 
vention of  the  states.  It  is  a  barbarous  and  tyrannical  as- 
sumption, that  this  government  can,  by  force,  overturn 
state  legislation. 

Our  government  being  an  imperium  in  imperio,  neither 
power  can,  by  force,  resist  the  other  power. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  ordinance. 
Although  I  have  shown  that  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina having,  in  their  sovereign  character,  put  their  con- 
struction on  their  rights,  which  stops  all  further  considera- 
tion, except  of  an  unconstitutional  or  belligerent  nature, 
I  will  proceed  to  consider  this  question  as  subordinate  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The-first  section  declares  the  tariff  Jaws  null  and  void. 
The  state  has  the  right,  consistent  with  the  constitution, 
to  make  this  declaration.  It  is  the  mere  recital  of  a  truth 
— only  declaring  what  was  originally  so.  But  it  is  argu- 
ed that  the  tariff  is  constitutional.  If  so,  we  are  not  now 
to  decide  that  question— that  is  for  another  forum.  We 
are  not  to  expound  and  enforce  our  own  law. 

Is  the  tariff  constitutional?     This  question  must  be  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative  before  you  can  enforce  its  provi- 
sions, or  impugn  this  ordinance.     The  power  to  protect 
domestic  manufactures  is  not  to  be  found  in  terms  in  the 
constitution.     If  it  is  to  be  found  at  all,  it  must  be  among 
the  incidental  powers.     Thus,  under  the  taxing  power, 
the  right  to  protect  is  set  up.     But  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  that  the 
right  to  tax  for  revenue  does  not  extend  the  right  to  tax 
for  protection.     It  is  said  by  the  president,  that  as  the 
power  to  tax  is  in  congress,  that  they  can  tax  to  any  ex- 
tent, without  the  right  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  question 
the  motive:  this  I  deny  as  a  correct  principle  of  constitu- 
tional construction.     The' people  have  the  right  to  ex- 
amine the  motive.     A  limited  power  to  tax  can  only  be 
properly  restrained  by  looking  at  the  motive.     Congress 
have  the  power  to  fix  their  own  compensation;  they  may, 
under  the  taxing  power,  levy  a  tax  on  the  people,  intend- 
ing to  distribute  the  same  among  themselves;  this  could 
only  be  prevented  by  the  people  refusing  to  pay  it,  if  the 
tax   is  laid  with  an  improper  motive.     The  true  way  to 
test  this  tax  is  to  analyze  the  law,  and  then  determine 
whether  it  is  competent  to  levy  a  tax  to  give  the  benefit 
thereof  to  the  manufacturers.     We  have  the  treasury  es- 
timate of  an  extra  amount  of  taxation, equal  to  six  millions; 
take  this  sum,  and  then  inquire — can  congress  levy  that 
amount,  and  give  the  same  to  the  manufacturers?     This 
right  to  levy  a  tax  for  protection,  is  by  some  referred  to 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce.     By  looking  into  the 
proceedings  preliminary  to  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
government,  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  laws  of 
congress,  it  will  there  be  seen  that  this  power  was  desired 
only  to  protect  the  navigating  interest;  the  object  being 
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learly  to  invigorate  and  encourage  commerce,  not  to 
ripple  and  destroy.  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  subject.  1 
elivered  my  opinions  at  length  in  the  debate  on  the  pas- 
ige  of  the  last  tariff.  This  subject  has  undergone  a  most 
lorough  investigation,  and  the  united  voice  of  the  plant- 
ig  states  has  pronounced  the  principle  of  protection  un- 
institutional.  This  is  no  new  doctrine,  for  the  first  time 
roached  by  the  convention  of  South  Carolina.  It  has 
een  pronounced  from  Virginia  to  Mississippi  for  the 
ist  eight  years.  But  it  has  been  urged,  that  the  revenue 
;  repealed,  as  well  as  the  protection;  and,  therefore,  the 
rdinance  is  unconstitutional. 

Sir,  let  us  examine,  a  little,  the  validity  of  this  objec- 
on  to  the  ordinance.  If  it  be  partly  contaminated,  the 
hole  is  void.  The  fraudulent  execution  of  a  valid  pow- 
r  makes  the  deed  null.  A  dollar,  part  silver,  part  pew- 
;r,  is  a  counterfeit.  Where  a  wrong  doer  mixes  his 
oods  with  those  of  another,  if  there  is  no  way  to  ascer- 
lin  how  much  belongs  to  each,  he  who  produces  the  dif- 
eulty,  must  lose  what  belongs  to  him.  Who  could  ex- 
ect  to  be  paid  for  sugar  sold,  if  half  were  sand.  It  is 
le  fault  of  him  who  practises  the  fraud,  if  he  loses  that 
Inch  might  have  been  valuable. 

The  third  section  declares,  that  appeals  shall  not  be 
tken  from  the  state  court.  This  contravenes  the  25th 
action  of  the  judiciary  act,  it  is  said. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  right  to  take  a  case  from  the 
ate  court  by  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court,  has  been  con- 
;sted  in  every  form,  ever  since  the  enactment  of  this  law. 

"The  judicial  power  ot  the  United  States  shall  be  vest- 
d  in  one  supreme  court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
ongress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish, 
"he  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts, 
lall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall, 
t  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation, 
hich  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance 
l  office." 

By  this  clause  in  the  constitution,  it  is  declared  that 
le  judicial  power  in  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in 
ne  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  con- 
ress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain. 

The  whole  of  the  judicial  power  is  thus  vested  in  the 
Jnited  States  court.     By  what  authority  can  any  power 


e  transferred  by  congress  to  the  state 


There  is 


o  such  power:  "The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
ases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  constitution, 
le  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  treaties  made,  or 
t'hich  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority;  to  all  cases 
ffecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls; 
o  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to 
ontroversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party; 
o  controversies  between  two  or  more  states;  between  citi- 
ens  of  different  states,  between  citizens  of  the  same  state 
laiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  states;  and  be- 
ween  a  state,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states, 
itizens,  or  subjects." 

Having  provided  for  the  courts  in  the  first  clause,  they 
iave  in  this  one  provided  for  the  jurisdiction,  which  is 
imited  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  the 
onstitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  "Extend  to" 
aeans  reach  to,  cover.  These  words  do  not  give  exclu- 
:ive  jurisdiction. 

Judicial  power  are  generic  terms  including  supreme 
sourt  and  the  inferior  courts  of  the  United  States. 

A  state  court  is  not  an  inferior  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  no  appeal  can  fairly  be  predicated 
>n  the  proceedings  of  the  state  courts. 

There  is  a  subsequent  clause  which  provides  that  the 
itate  courts  shall  be  bound  by  the  constitution  and  the 
aws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  by  treaties;  this 
yas  the  only  check  which  was  intended  to  secure  the  rights 
jf  persons  under  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties, 
rhere  is  no  more  ground  to  suppose  state  courts  could 
wt  be  trusted  to  execute  such  cases  as  might  be  brought 
n  state  courts,  where  rights  are  secur-id  under  the  fede- 
ral government,  than  the  governors. 

Where  fugitives  may  be  demanded,  the  United  States 
annot  control  this  officer,  he  may  demand,  or  not,  so  the 
»tate  officers  must  swear  to  support  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States;  if  they  do  not,  there  is  no  way  for  this 
government  to  compel  them,  unless  by  a  resort  to  force, 
which  was  not  intended. 

The  president  relies  on  this  clause:       , 


"This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and 
the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any 
thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. " 

To  prove  the  state  courts  bound  to  sustain  the  United 
States  laws,  this  is  not  denied;  but  not  when  tliose  laws 
are  in  violation  of  the  constitution;  and  it  was  not  intend- 
ed that  the  state  judges  should  have  their  decisions  ques- 
tioned any  more  by  federal  judges,  than  federal  judges 
should  have  their  opinions  questioned  by  state  judges; 
both  were  to  be  final  in  their  sphere.  State  courts  are  of 
general  jurisdiction,  nothing  presumed  out  of  their  juris- 
diction. Federal  courts  limited.  Every  thing  must  be 
proven  to  give  jurisdiction.  Upon  general  principles 
there  would  be  more  propriety  in  the  state  courts  revers- 
ing the  federal  decisions,  than  the  converse;  because  all 
courts  of  limited  jurisdiction  may  he  kept  within  their 
province  by  courts  of  general  jurisdiction. 

The  president,  in  his  proclamation,  says,  the  laws, 
constitution,  and  treaties,  are  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  This  is  not  a  correct  view  of  the  constitution.  The 
president  seems  to  consider  a  law  above  the  constitution, 
and  the  treaties  subject  to  it;  now,  I  understand  it  to  be 
exactly  different.  The  treaties  are  not  required  to  be 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  but  the  laws  are. 

A  treaty  may  become  necessary,  impairing  in  some 
instance,  the  constitution,  and  it  is  incident  to  the  war 
power.  The  treaty-making  power  may  fairly  be  consi- 
dered as  an  independent  substantive  one,  involving  the 
highest  political  rights,  and  when  sanctioned  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  senate,  binding  on  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  United  States  and  the  states.  And  here  I  will  re- 
mark there  seems  no  ground  to  suppose  that  the  terms 
"law  of  the  land,"  mean  any  thing  more  than  that  the 
constitution,  and  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  treaties,  are,  by  this  clause,  made  the 
law  of  the  land  of  the  states,  not  of  the  United  States; 
they  have  no  land  but  the  public  land,  the  lex  terrce  re- 
ferred to  here  is  the  local  law;  and  the  federal  laws  are 
made  a  part  of  the  local  law,  and  to  be  locally  adminis- 
tered. So  much  for  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  seeks  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
United  States  by  this  clause. 

Luther  Martin  has  been  referred  to,  on  the  other  side, 
as  authority.  In  his  report  of  what  was  done  in  the  con- 
vention, to  the  Maryland  legislature,  he  says,  the  con- 
vention expressly  refused  to  trust  the  state  courts  to  be 
the  agents  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  to  try  cases  in 
the  first  instance,  and  confirms  precisely  my  construc- 
tion of  the  judicial  clauses. 

See  his  opinion,  33d  page,  in  Elliott's  Debates. 
I  will  read  a  part  of  Madison's  report  on  this  subject, 
which  I  shall  consider  a^aart  of  my  argument. 

"The  resolution  having  taken  this  view  of  the  federal 
compact,  proceeds  to  infer,  'that  in  case  of  a  deliberate, 
palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers,  not 
granted  by  the  said  compact,  the  states,  who  are  parties 
thereto,  have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound  to  inter- 
pose for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  main- 
taining within  their  respective  limits,  the  authorities, 
rights,  and  liberties  appertaining  to  them.' 

"It  appears  to  your  committee  to  be  a  plain  principle, 
founded  in  common  sense,  illustrated  by  common  prac- 
tice, and  essential  to  the  nature  of  compacts — that,  where 
resort  can  be  had  to  no  tribunal  superior  to  the  authority 
of  the  parties,  the  parties,  themselves  must  be  the  right- 
ful judges  in  the  last  resort,  whether  the  bargain  made 
has  been  pursued  or  violated.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  formed  by  the  sanction  of  the  states, 
given  by  each  in  its  sovereign  capacity.  It  adds  to  the 
stability  and  dignity,  as  well  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
constitution,  that  it  rests  on  this  legitimate  and  solid  foun- 
dation. The  states,  then,  being  the  parties  to  the  consti- 
tutional compact,  and  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  it  fol- 
lows of  necessity,  that  there  can  be  no  tribunal  above 
their  authority,  to  decide  on  the  last  resort,  whether  the 
compact  made  by  them  be  violated;  and,  consequently, 
that,  as  the  parties  to  it,  they  must  themselves  decide  in 
the  last  resort,  such  questions  as  may  be  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  require  their  interposition. 
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"It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  because  the  states, 
as  sovereign  parties  to  their  constitutional  compact,  must 
ultimately  decide  whether  it  has  been  violated,  that  such 
a  decision  ought  to  be  interposed,  either  in  a  hasty  man- 
ner, or  on  doubtful  and  inferior  occasions.  Even  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  conventions  between  different  nations, 
where,  by  the  strict  rule  of  interpretation,  a  breach  of  a 

Eart  may  be  deemed  a  breach  of  the  whole,  every  part 
eing  deemed  a  condition  of  every  other  part,  and  of  the 
whole,  it  is  always  laid  down  that  the  breach  must  be 
both  wilful  and  material,  to  justify  an  application  of  the 
rule.  But,  in  the  case  of  an  intimate  and  constitutional 
union,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  it  is  evident  that 
the  interposition  of  the  parties,  in  their  sovereign  capacity, 
can  be  called  for  by  occasions  only,  deeply  and  essential- 
ly affecting  the  vital  principles  of  their  political  system. 

"The  resolution  has  accordingly  guarded  against  any 
misapprehension  of  its  object,  by  expressly  requiring  for, 
such  an  interposition,  'the  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable! 

exercise 


rence  of  this  department  with  the  others  in  usurped  pow- 
ers, might  subvert  forever,  and  beyond  the  possible  reach 
of  any  rightful  remedy,  the  very  constitution  which  all 
were  instituted  to  preserve. 

"The  truth  declared  in  the  resolution  being  establish- 
ed, the  expediency  of  making  the  declaration  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  may  safely  be  left  to  the  temperate  considera- 
tion and  candid  judgment  of  the  American  public.  It 
will  be  remembered,  that  a  frequent  recurrence  to  funda- 
mental principles,  is  solemnly  enjoined  by  most  of  the 
state  constitutions,  and  particularly  by  our  own,  as  a  ne- 
cessary safeguard  against  the  danger  of  degeneracy  to 
which  republics  are  liable,  as  well  as  other  governments, 
though  in  a  less  degree  than  others.  And  a  fair  compari- 
son of  the  political  doctrines,  not  unfrequent  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  with  those  which  characterised  the  epoch  of 
our  revolution,  and  which  form  the  basis  of  our  repub- 
lican constitutions,  will  best  determine  whether  the  de- 


claratory recurrence  here  made  to  those  principles,  ought 
and  dangerous  breach  of  the  constitution,  by  the  exercise    to  be  viewed  as  unreasonable  and  improper,  or  as  a  vigi 


of  powers  not  granted  by  it.'  It  must  be  a  case  not  of  a 
light  and  transient  nature,  but  of  a  nature  dangerous  to 
the  great  purposes  for  which  the  constitution  was  estab- 
lished. It  must  be  a  case,  moreover,  not  obscnre  or 
doubtful  in  its  construction,  but  plain  and  palpable.  Last- 
ly, it  must  be  a  case  not  resulting  from  a  partial  conside- 
ration, or  hasty  determination;  but  a  case  stamped  with  a 
final  consideration  and  deliberate  adherence.  It  is  not 
necessary,  because  the  resolution  does  not  require  that 
the  question  should  be  discussed,  how  far  the  exercise  of 
any  particular  power, ungran ted  by  the  constitution,  would 
justify  the  interposition  of  the  parties  to  it.  As  cases 
might  easily  be  stated,  which  none  would  contend  ought 
to  tall  within  that  description — cases,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  with  equal  ease  be  stated,  so  flagrant  and  so  fatal, 
as  to  unite  every  opinion  in  placing  them  within  the  de- 
scription. 

"But  the  resolution  has  done  more  than  guard  against 
misconstruction,  by  expressly  referring  to  cases  of  a  deli- 
berate, palpable,  and  dangerous  nature.  It  specifies  the 
object  of  the  interposition  which  it  contemplates,  to  be 
solely  that  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil  of  usurpa- 
tion, and  of  maintaining  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liber- 
ties appertaining  to  the  states,  as  parties  to  the  constitution. 
"But  it  is  objected,  that  the  judicial  authority  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  sole  expositor  of  the  constitution,  in  the 
last  resort;,  and  it  may  be  asked,  for  what  reason  the  de- 
claration of  the  general  assembly,  supposing  it  to  be  theo- 
retically true,  could  be  required  at  the  present  day,  and 
in  so  solemn  a  maimer? 

"On  this  objection,  it  might  be  observed,  first,  that 
there  may  be  instances  of  usurped  power,  which  the  forms 
of  the  constitution  would  never  draw  within  the  control 
of  the  judicial  department:  secondly,  that  if  the  decision 
of  the  judicial  be  raised  above  the  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign parties  of  the  constitution,  the  decisions  of  the  other 
departments,  not  carried  by  the  forms  of  the  constitution 
before  the  judiciary,  must  be  equally  authoritative  and 
final  with  the  decisions  of  that  department.  But  the  pro- 
per answer  to  the  objection  is,  that  the  resolution  of  the 
general  assembly  relates  to  those  great  and  extraordinary 
cases,  in  which  all  the  forms  of  the  constitution  may  prove 
ineffectual  against  infractions  dangerous  to  the  essential 
right  of  the  parties  to  it.  The  resolution  supposes  that 
dangerous  powers,  not  delegated,  may  not  only  be  usurp- 
ed and  executed  by  the  other  departments,  but  that  the 
judicial  department,  also,  may  exercise  or  sanction  dan- 
gerous powers  beyond  the  grant  of  the  constitution;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  ultimate  right  of  the  parties  to  the 
constitution,  to  judge  whether  the  compact  has  been  dan- 
gerously violated,  must  extend  to  violations  by  one  dele- 
gated authority,  as  well  as  by  another;  by  the  judiciary  as 
well  as  by  the  executive,  or  the  legislature. 

"However  true,  therefore,  it  may  be,  that  the  judicial 
department  is,  in  all  questions  submitted  to  it  by  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  to  decide  in  the  last  resort,  this 
resort  must  necessarily  be  deemed  the  last  in  relation  to 
the  authorities  of  the  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment; not  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  the 
constitutional  compact,  from  which  the  judicial,  as  well 
as  the  other  departments,  hold  their  delegated  trusts. 
On  any  other  hypothesis,  the  delegation  of  judicial  power 
would  annul  the  authority  delegating  it;  and  the  concur- 


lant  discharge  of  an  important  duty.  The  authority  of 
constitutions,  over  governments,  and  of  the  sovereignty  of 
of  the  people  over  constitutions,  are  truths  which  are  at 
all  times  necessary  to  be  kept  in  mind;  and  at  no  time, 
perhaps,  more  necessary  than  at  present." 

Mr.  M.  further  read  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Ohio 
•legislature  in  1820,  against  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
to  prevent  its  establishment  in  that  state: 

" Resolved,  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
That  in  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  governments  of  the 
several  states,  which  compose  the  American  union",  and 
the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  this  general  as- 
sembly do  recognise  and  approve  the  doctrines  asserted 
by  the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  in  their  re- 
solutions of  November  atvd  December,  1798,  and  Janua- 
ry, 1800 — and  do  consider  that  their  principles  have 
been  recognised  and  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. " 

On  this  subject,  the  report  which  precedes  the  resolu- 
tion contains  the  following  words: 

"The  states  and  the  people  recognised  and  affirmed  the 
doctrines  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  by  effecting  a  total 
ch«nge  in  the  administration  of  the  federal  government. 
In  lire  pardon  of  Calender,  convicted  under  the  sedition 
law,  and  iu  the  remittance  of  his  fine,  the  new  administra- 
tion unequivocally  recognised  the  decision  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  states  and  of  the  people.  Thus  has  the  question, 
whether  the  federal  courts  are  the  sole  expositors  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  the  last  resort,  or 
whether  the  states,  "as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact 
among  parties  having  no  common  judge,  have  an  equal 
right  to  interpret  the  constitution  for  themselves,  where 
their  sovereign  rights  are  involved,  been  decided  against 
the  pretension  of  the  federal  judges,  by  the  people  them- 
selves,-the' true  source  of  legitimate  power." 

Resolutions  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States' 
court  in  the  case  of  the  bank,  and  all  cases  involving  po- 
litical rights;  and  against  the  powers  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, establishing  the  bank,  in  these  words: 

" Resolved  further,  That  this  general  assembly  do  pro- 
test against  the  doctrines  of  the  federal  circuit  court,  sit- 
ting in  this  state,  avowed  and  maintained  in  their  pro- 
ceedings against  tiie  officers  of  the  state,  upon  account  of 
their  official  acts,  as  being  in  direct  violation  of  the  11th 
amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"Resolved further,  That  this  general  assembly  do  pro- 
test against  the  doctrine  that  the  political  rights  of  the  se- 
parate states  that  compose  the  American  union,  and  their 
power  as  sovereign  states  may  be  settled  and  determined 
in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  con- 
clude and  bind  them  in  cases  contrived  between  indivi- 
duals, and  who  are,  no  one  of  them,  parties  direct." 

So  in  his  letter  to  judge  Johnson,  in  answer  to  the  ar- 
gument "That  there  must  be  an  arbiter  somewhere," 
Mr.  Jefferson  says  "true;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  it 
must  be  in  either  party.  The  ultimate  arbiter  is  the  peo- 
ple assembled  by  their  deputies  in  convention.  Let  them 
decide  to  which  they  mean  to  give  an  authority  claimed 
by  two  of  their  agencies." 

And  again:  "With  respect  to  our  state  and  federal  go- 
vernments (says  Thomas  Jefferson)  I  do  not  think  their 
relations  are  correctly  understood  by  foreigners.  They 
suppose  the  former  subordinate  to  the  latter.  This  is  not 
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the  case.  They  are  co-ordinate  departments  of  one  sim- 
ple and  integral  whole.  But  you  may  ask,  if  the  two  de- 
partments should  claim  each  the  same  subject  of  power, 
where  is  the  umpire  to  decide  between  them'1  In  cases  of 
little  urgency  or  importance,  the  prudence  of  both  parties 
will  keep  them  aloof  from  the  questionable  ground;  but 
if  it  can  neither  be  avoided  nor  compromised,  a  conven- 
tion of  the  state  must  be  called  to  ascribe  the  doubtful 
power  to  that  department  which  they  may  think  best." 

Hear  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions: 

"That  the  principle  and  construction  contended  for  by 
sundry  of  the  state  legislatures,  that  the  general  govern- 
ment is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers 
delegated  to  it,  stop  nothing  short  of  despotism,  since  the 
discretion  of  those  who  administer  the  government,  and 
not  the  constitution,  would  be  the  measure  of  their  powers. 

"That  the  several  states  who  formed  that  instrument, 
being  sovereign  and  independent,  have  the  unquestionable 
right  to  judge  of  its  infraction,  and  that  a  nullification  by 
those  sovereignties  of  all  unauthorised  acts  done  under 
the  color  of  lhat  instrument,  is  the  rightful  remedy." 

The  senator  from  Delaware  has  gone  into  an  argument, 
to  prove  that  congress  can  control  the  federal  courts,  if 
by  corruption  or  otherwise,  they  should  decide  against 
the  federal  government. 

[Mr.  Clayton  here  said,  he  used  this  argument  in  reply 
to  the  senator  from  Kentucky.  He  referred  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  inferior  courts,  but  did  not  intend  to  say  that 
jongress  should,  in  any  event,  interpose  with  the  supreme 
soar}.  ] 

Mr.  JWiller  resumed,  and  said,  he  understood  the  sena- 
or  perfectly,  and  concurred  entirely  in  the  position,  that 
songress  could,  by  its  legislation,  make  the  federal  courts 
peak  what  they  please.  The  question  is  not,  what  secu- 
ity  the  federal  government  lias  against  the  bias,  the  pre- 
udice,  or  corruption  of  the  federal  courts,  when  they  in- 
line to  slate  authority;  but  what  security  the  states  have 
gainst  their  bias  or  corruption  ?  The  point  in  debate  is, 
there  is  the  conservative  principle  of  state  rights?  All 
dmit  the  states  to  have  certain  rights,  When  we  inquire, 
/here  is  their  guaranty.''  Our  adversaries  tell  us  the  su- 
reme  court — and  yet,  the  senator  from  Delaware  uoder- 
ikes  to  prove,  and  does  prove,  that  congress  can  take 
are  of  federal  rights  against  tlie  usurpation  or  corruption 
f  the  federal  courts;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  who  takes 
are  of  slate  rights,  when  invaded  by  these  tribunals, 
"hose  gentlemen  who  talk  about  state  rights,  and  yet 
save  those  rights  at  the  mercy  of  the  party  having  an  in- 
vest to  invade  them,  remind  us  of  the  Indian  phtfoso- 
her,  who  supposed  tlie  globe  rested  on  a  terrapin;  but 
hen  asked  what  that  rested  on,  not  knowing,  lie  could 
ot  say. 

The  authorities  adverted  to,  show  that  South  Carolina 
j  not  an  inventor  of  tlie  doctrine  we  now  contend  for;  on 
le  contrary,  she  has  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  other 
istinguished  members  of  the  union,  in  sustaining  the  true 
rinuiples  of  the  Jefferson  or  democratic  school.  In  this 
lith,  she  has  been  a  constant  believer  ever  since  1798, 
ith  but  occasional  aberrations,  not  varying  more,  or  vi- 
rating  further  from  this  creed,  than  the  magnetic  needle 
•om  the  pole. 

How  these  authorities  referred  to  can  he  said  to  exclude 
ie  construction  put  on  them  by  South  Carolina,  I  am  at 
total  loss  to  conceive.  Human  language  cannot  be 
tlapted  more  precisely  to  any  purpose  than  these  autho- 
ties  to  the  entire  support  of  the  South  Carolina  construe- 
on.  It  surely  cannot  be  contended  that  the  elaborate 
i-gument  of  Mr.  Madison  was  intended  only  to  establish 
ie  right  of  revolution.  The  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798 
id  1799,  establish  as  a  true  theory  of  our  government, 
ie  one  indicated  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
artwright  and  in  the  Kentucky  resolutions.  There  are 
o  two  ways  about  it;  you  cannot  resolve  this  vexed  ques- 
on  into  any  thing  but  what  we  contend  for,  or  what  the 
Id  federalists  do.  So  far  as  the  reasoning  of  the  report 
oes,  the  states  have  the  right,  when  they  think  the  corn- 
act  violated,  to  put  their  construction  on  the  constitution, 
nd  that  having  done  so,  the  federal  government  must 
ghtfully  acquiesce  in  this  construction,  and  to  avoid  the 
(convenience,  they  must  call  a  convention  of  all  the  states, 
J  settle  the  question.  "The  right  to  fight"  is  a  codifica- 
on  of  international  law,  not  predicated  on  the  reasoning 
r  theory  recognised  in  the  above  authorities.     If  the 


principles  of  Virginia  in  1809,  underwent  an  obscuration, 
as  they  have  been  quoted  by  the  senator  from  New  Jersey, 
they  have  been  restored  by  the  resolutions  of  1828,  and  so 
far  as  the  opinions  of  that  state  can  go,  we  have  her  in 
1798  against  herself  in  1809.  When  the  senator  from 
New  Jersey  appeals  to  Virginia  authority,  let  him  abide 
by  the  appeal.  I  cannot  say  altogether  what  produced 
that  impression,  but  the  fact  is,  I  always  have  considered 
the  years  of  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse,  covering 
what  may  be  called  the  dark  era  of  our  history.  Hence, 
I  do  not  give  much  weight  to  tlie  Virginia  sentiments 
of  1809,  on  the  subject  of  the  supreme  court  being 
ihe  proper  arbiter.  She  did  not  express  the  sentiments 
which,  through  a  current  of  years,  at  various  and  repeat- 
ed times,  she  has  acknowledged  as  her  settled  conviction, 
viz:  that  the  supreme  court  is  not  the  arbiter.  At  that 
time,  I  admit,  she  was  found  sleeping  at  her  post,  and  has 
suffered  her  authority  fairly  to  be  quoted  against  the  then 
opinions  of  Pennsylvania.  Having  attempted  to  prove  the 
supreme  court  has  no  right  to  notice  the  tribunals  of  the 
stale  court,  and  therefore,  that  this  clause  in  the  ordi- 
nance is  not  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  I  will  proceed 
to  consider  the  test  oath  clause,  as  it  is  called;  this  has 
been  inveighed  against  both  by  the  executive  and  the  ho- 
norable gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  in  terms  of 
unmerited  reproach. 

The  practice  of  requiring  officers  to  support  the  law  of 
the  land,  whether  fundamental  or  merely  legislative,  is 
almost  universal.  There  is  not  a  state  in  the  union  which 
does  not  make  its  citizens,  when  they  take  office  under 
the  same,  swear  to  support  the  constitution  of  .the  state. 
The  state  of  South  Carolina  requires  every  officer  who 
takes  a  commission  from  her,  to  swear  to  support  the  con- 
stitution; it  forms  a  condition  precedent  to  taking  office 
in  that  state.  If  the  constitution  should  be  altered  or 
changed  according  to  the  terms  thereof,  the  supreme 
power  altering  the  constitution,  may  make  it  the  duty,  as 
well  of  all  in  office,  as  those  afterwards  appointed,  to  con- 
form to  the  universal  custom  of  swearing  tp  support  the 
highest  known  law,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  in  whose 
employment  they  are.  Without  any  express  requisition 
in  the  ordinance  to  that  effect,  the  oath  administered  to 
support  the  constitution  of  South  Carolina  would  incor- 
porate within  the  sanction  thereof,  this  ordinance,  since 
it  is  the  constitution,  abrogating  and  cancelling  every 
thing  in  that  instrument  to  the  contrary  thereof.  The 
objection  is  a  most  novel  and  singular  one,  that  an  officer 
has  a  right  to  lake  or  hold  office  without  swearing  to  sus- 
tain the  constitution  of  the  state  appointing  him.  It  is  a 
most  degrading,  a  most  humiliating  reflection,  to  impeach 
so  tar  the  state  sovereignties,  as  not  to  allow  them  the 
scant  power  of  determining  on  what  terms  they  shall  em- 
ploy and  pay  their  own  servants.  Here  is  a  great  civil 
contest,  founded  on  adverse  views  of  the  theory  of  our 
political  institutions,  and  South  Carolina  does  not  propose 
by  the  sword  to  decide  the  question,  but  by  her  civil  in- 
stitutions, with  a  view  to  counteract  the  usurpations  of  the 
agents  of  the  federal  government,  she  arms  herself  with 
all  her  moral  strength,  and  calls  into  existence  the  most 
incontestable  powers  to  sustain  what  are  the  disputed 
ones.  One  of  the  most  indubitable  powers  is  to  exact 
obedience  of  her  own  citizens  to  the  supreme  power  of 
that  state,  and  more  particularly  to  require  her  public  of- 
ficers to  reflect  her  opinions  on  the  contested  questions. 

However  weak  she  may  be  against  the  general  govern- 
ment, she  has  the  power  left  her,  to  make  those  who  feed 
upon  her  bounty,  either  to  leave  her  service,  or  fulfil  the 
duties  which  she  enjoins.  The  exercise  of  her  high  so- 
vereign powers  to  effect  this  purpose  must  depend  on  her 
will,  "and  she  must  be  the  judge  of  the  necessity  which 
forces  the  resort  to  powers  deemed  by  others  arbitrary. 
Power  must  be  met  by  power.  We  see  in  the  physical 
system  when  one  sense  is  destroyed,  nature  restores  the 
delect  often,  by  giving  a  greater  perfection  to  the  reserv- 
ed senses.  When  one  limb  is  amputated,  the  other  cor- 
responding is  always  invigorated;  hence,  in  this  contro- 
versy, if  we  were  to  follow  the  analogies  of  the  providence 
of  heaven,  it  would  be  requisite  that  the  mutilated  limbs 
of*  our  state  government  should  be  compensated  by  infus- 
ing into  the  reserved  ones,  great  strength  and  vigor. 

The  federal  government  usurps  the  powers  of  the 
states,  appoints  its  agents  with  a  view  to  sustain  its  usur- 
pation, and  yet  is  loud  in  complaint  that  South  Carolina 
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will  not  permit  that  government  to  plow  with  her  heifer; 
she  must  consent  to  repose  her  strength  in  the  hands  of 
faithless  Delihuhs,  or  subject  herself  to  the  imputation  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  on  her  own  citizens. 

Sir,  no  government  will  consent  to  wage  a  war  with 
officers  in  the  interest  of  the  adversary.  Could  any  thing 
be  more  stupid  than  to  select,  as  the  champions  of  a  great 
contest,  men  openly  clamorous  against  the  claims  of  those 
selecting  them.  Suppose  an  officer  to  desert  his  standard, 
and  go  over  to  the  enemy,  with  what  grace  would  the  so- 
vereign of  the  deserting  officer  receive  his  application  for 
rations  and  pay,  while  he  was  most  strenuously  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  opposite  side. 

Our  stays  officers  must  elect  which  party  they  wish  to 
serve,  the  federal  or  state  government;  this  oath,  in  the 
mildest  form,  puts  that  election  to  incumbents,  and  re- 
quires all  after  officers  to  take  office  subject  to  the  terms 
annexed  to  its  tenure.  He  who  gives  can  most  unques- 
tionably impose  any  condition  he  pleases;  if  the  donee  dis- 
likes the  condition,  let  him  eschew  the  gift.  No  one  can 
serve  two  masters  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  our  fault  that 
the  common  service  of  the  state  and  federal  government 
has  become  incompatible  on  this  point.  Our  officers  must 
decide  either  to  serve  God  or  mammon,  follow  their  con- 
science, or  conform  to  the  conditions  on  which  they  are 
commissioned  and  paid.  He  must  be  a  singular  saint  who 
subsists  by  regular  drafts  upon  satan  for  his  salary. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  some  sound  princi- 
ples on  this  subject,  to  be  found  in  the  speech  of  the  se- 
nator from  Massachusetts,  in  the  convention  of  that  state, 
while  considering  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  test  oath 
on  the  subject  of  religious  belief: 

"By  the  fundamental  principle  of  popular  and  elective 
governments,  all  office  is  in  the  free  gift  of  the  people. 
They  may  grant,  or  they  may  withhold  it  at  pleasure;  and 
if  it  be  for  them,  and  them  only,  to  decide  whether  they 
will  grant  office,  it  is  for  them  to  decide  also,  on  what 
terms,  and  on  what  conditions  they  will  grant  it.  Nothing 
is  more  unfounded  than  the  notion  that  any  man  has  a 
right  to  an  office.  This  must  depend  on  the  choice  of 
others,  and  consequently  upon  the  opinions  of  others,  in 
relation  to  his  fitness  and  qualification  for  office." 

Again,  sir:  let  us  see  whether  other  states  do  not  touch 
the  conscience  of  their  officers  upon  as  delicate  points  as 
the  duties  enjoined  by  our  constitutional  law,  the  ordi- 
nance. 

In  Vermont,  the  following  oath  is  exacted  of  all  officers: 
"You  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  you  will  be 
true  to  the  state  of  Vermont;  and  that  you  will  not,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  do  any  act  or  thing  injurious  to  the 
constitution  or  government  thereof,  as  established  by  the 
convention:  so  help  you  God. " 

This  constitution,  adopted  after  the  federal  constitution, 
requiring  its  officers  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  state  of 
Vermont,  there  is  no  reservation  of  paramount  allegiance 
to  the  United  States:  it  requires  the  positive  and  direct 
allegiance  of  the  officer  to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  a  con- 
test with  the  federal  laws.  What  would  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont say,  if  her  officers  violated  the  above  oath?  Would 
it  not  be  an  impeachable  offence.3  And  if  they  were  to 
impeach  and  eject  them  from  office,  who  could  interpose? 
That  state  goes  further,  and  makes  her  people,  before 
they  exercise  their  right  of  suffrage,  take  the  following 
oath: 

"You  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  whenever  you 
give  your  vote  or  suffrage  touching  any  matter  that  con- 
cerns the  state  of  Vermont,  you  will  do  it  so  as  in  your 
conscience  you  shall  judge  will  most  conduce  to  the  best 
good  of  the  same,  as  established  by  the  constitution,  with- 
out fear  or  favor  with  any  man." 

Here  is  the  test  oath  of  Massachusetts: 
"I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  bear  true  faith 
and  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and  will  support  the  constitution  thereof:  So  help  me  God." 
This  oath  will  cover  any  ordinance  or  law  of  that  state. 
I  have  always  considered  the  people  of  this  state  as  a 
high-minded  people,  bold  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
rights,   and  not  slow  to  put  forth  the  decision  of  the  state 
to  the  primary   allegiance  of  her  citizens.     When  the 
president  of  the  United  States  made  his  requisition  on  the 
governor  for  the  calling  forth  the  militia  during  the  late 
war,  the  governor  replied,  that  the  militia,   by  the  con- 
stitution, could  only  be  called  out  "to  execute  the  laws 
Sup.  to  Vol.  XLIII— Sig.  18. 


of  the  union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions." 
That  neither  of  these  contingencies  had  occurred  in  his 
opinion,  therefore  he  would  uot  comply.  Here  was  posi- 
tive nullification  of  the  act  of  congress  giving  the  presi- 
dent the  power  to  call  on  the  governors  for  the  militia, 
when  he  thought  the  contingencies  had  occurred. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this  act  of  governor  Strong: 
he  submitted  the  matter  to  the  judges,  and  they  all  de- 
cided that  the  governor  had  the  right  to  refuse,  if  he 
thought  the  events  had  not  occurred  which  could  alone 
support  the  right  to  call  out  the  militia.  Whatever  cen- 
sure may  be  cast  on  that  state  for  her  course  during  the 
late  war,  must  be  for  other  matters  than  putting  herself 
on  her  reserved  right  to  construe  the  constitution.  If  she 
halted  and  hesitated  in  her  support  of  the  war,  that  Was 
another  matter.  Since  no  one  can  deny  but  what  congress 
can  declare  war,  when  declared,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good 
citizens  to  sustain  such  war  by  all  constitutional  means. 
Legislative  enactments  are  often  required  to  be  supported 
on  oath  by  all  called  on  to  enforce  them,  where  the  vice 
is  a  fashionable  one,  or  public  opinion  discountenances 
the  prosecution,  such  as  gambling  and  duelling.  If  the 
oath  is  prescribed,  state  officers  cannot  be  permitted  to 
put  themselves  upon  their  reserved  rights,  and  put  the 
law  at  defiance.  A  juryman  does  not  swear  to  convict 
the  defendant,  as  is  supposed  to  be  the  case,  and  strongly 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dallas) 
he  only  swears  to  execute  a  particular  law,  or  find  a  ver- 
dict according  to  law  and  evidence — not  a  very  unreason- 
able requirement  I  submit,  since  it  would  subvert  all  jus- 
tice, if  he  were  not  to  do  so  without  swearing,  and  a  jury- 
man who  would  not  consent  to  find  a  verdict  upon  such 
premises,  ought  not  to  be  the  agent  of  the  law.  The  senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dallas)  says  he  admits  the  United 
States  government  is  a  league  among  several  states,  and 
asks  the  question  triumphantly — 'Who  ever  heard,  that 
among  independent  nations,  that  a  league  has  been  broken 
with  impunity?  True,  no  person  ever  heard  the  right  of 
one  party  to  break  a  league  existing,  without  the  right  of 
the  other  party  to  raise  a  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
doing  so. 

In  reply,  I  will  ask,  suppose  the  league  broken,  no 
matter  how  wantonly,  -who  ever  heard  the  citizens  of  the 
infracting  party  putting  themselves  on  the  league  against 
the  act  of  their  government? 

Take  the  case  of  the  French  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce, made  with  a  government  that  gave  us  help  in  time 
of  need;  nourished  and  supported  us  when  we  were  in 
our  aurelian  state.  We  nullified  that  treaty  by  an  act  of 
congress  in  1798.  Did  our  citizens  have  a  right  to  inquire 
whether  this  was  properly  done  or  not?  Would  our 
judges  put  themselves  on  the  treaty,  and  say,  as  two  par- 
ties made  the  treaty,  two  parties  must  agree  to  rescind 
before  the  recision  is  good.  The  senator  from  Kentucky 
has  routed  that  argument  fully,  in  the  able  view  he  has 
presented.  Take  the  case  of  Maine:  we  have  had  a  dis- 
pute with  Great  Britian  about  the  boundary:  we  referred 
the  matter  to  the  king  "of  the  Netherlands,  who  made  an 
award  which  we  had  not  confirmed.  Will  any  one  con- 
tend that  our  judges  can  determine  a  right  by  consider- 
ing that  treaty.  Upon  a  writ  of  ejectment,  suppose  the 
line  established  by  the  award  should  be  set  up  to  divest 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  would  the  court  consider  the 
treaty  as  confirmed  and  the  line  established?  Will  they 
inquire  whether  the  award  was  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
submission?  I  will  pat  a  still  stronger  case  to  test  this 
question  of  primary  allegiance,  impaired  by  external  ob- 
ligations. We  have  a  treaty  with  Spain;  by  which,, for 
valuable  consideration,  we  agreed  to  pay  our  own  citizens 
five  millions  of  dollars.  In  good  faith  v/e  must  perform 
this  treaty;  having  the  money  in  the  treasury,  it  is  our. 
duty  to  pay  it  to  those  whom  Spain  was  bound  to  pay  it. 
Now  suppose  we  do  not  pay  it,  is  this  ipso  facto  a  recog- 
nition of  war  existing  between  us  and  Spain?-  No,  it  is 
ground  of  complaint,  and  if  Spain,  in  the  chivalry  qf  the 
days  of  her  Castilian  honor,  chose  to  declare  war,  because 
we  faithlessly  keep  our  own  citizens  out  of  the  money 
due  them,  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  war' 
upon  the  very  persons  injured  by  the  omission  of  this 
government  to  fulfil  the  treaty?  Sir,  they  would  have  to 
draw  the  sword,  and  maintain  the  rights  of  this  govern- 
ment in  such  a  war.  If  a  citizen  who  is  injured  by  his 
government,  must  sustain  it,  how  much  more  ought  one 
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who  is  fed  and  clothed,  and  pampered  hy  its  bounty? 
This  idea  of  the  conscience  of  an  officer  of  government 
releasing  him  from  the  obligations  due  to  the  government, 
is  a  sublime  refinement  in  political  morality.  If  tolerated, 
it  would  make  the  government  not  only  contemptible  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  but  would  supersede  the  govern- 
ment itself,  and  set  its  officers  above  it.  The  states  hav- 
ing the  power  only  by  their  reserved  rights  to  appoint 
officers,  if  these  officers  are  paramount  to  the  fundamen- 
tal law,  they  are  the  state  government,  and  the  people 
should  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 

The  senator  from  New  Jersey,  in  strains  of  lugubrious 
eloquence  pitied  the  union  party  in  South  Carolina.  They 
were  proscribed,  and  by  one  fell  swoop  driven  from  office. 
How  is  the  fact?  The  state,  in  a  great  effort  to  throw  off 
a  burthen  equally  cumbrous  to  both  parties,  (except  the 
agents  of  the  manufacturers),  by  the  exercise  of  her  re- 
served rights,  makes  all  her  officers  swear  to  support 
her  constitution  and  fundamental  laws.  Yet,  this  every- 
day custom,  deeply  engrafted  into  the  municipal  regula- 
tions of  every  state,  is  considered  shocking  to  every  mo- 
ral sense.  In  South  Carolina,  every  revenue  officer  sus- 
pected of  favoring  state  laws  was  removed.  The  gallant 
Laval,  disabled  in  the  service  of  his  country,  whose  limbs 
were  shattered  by  the  eannon  of  the  enemy,  was  proscrib- 
ed and  turned  out. 

W.  E.  Hayne,  the  only  son  of  Col.  Hayne,  of  revolu- 
tionary memory,  was  dismissed — every  other  one,  includ- 
ing patriots  of  the  revolution — to  make  way  for  more 
trustworthy  agents.  You  hear  from  us  not  a  whisper  of 
complaint.  If  the  president  has  the  power  under  the 
constitution,  that  is  all  we  consider. 

Under  our  state  constitution,  the  governor  is  required 
to  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed,  but  such  a  power  was 
tiever  supposed  to  authorise  removals  from  office.  We 
are  a  people  jealous  of  power,  and  watchful  of  our  liber- 
ty. We  require  the  common  pledge  of  every  govern- 
ment on  earth,  that  the  agents  of  the  government  shall 
sustain  it  or  be  substituted. 

No  one  regrets  more  than  I  do,  the  necessity  which 
forces  this  recurrence  to  first  principles.  We  have  pro- 
scribed no  man  for  opinion  sake.  We  desire  to  turn  no 
one  of  our  citizens  out  of  office.  All  we  ask  is  that  they 
will,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  those  whom  they  serve, 
not  lend  their  official  sanction  to  the  collection  of'  uncon- 
stitutional tribute.  Yes,  admitted  to  be  so,  by  nine-tenths 
of  the  very  incumbents  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance;  and  trusting  to  the  justice  and  liberal  spirit  of 
this  government,  all  incumbents  are  exempted  from  tak- 
ing this  oath,  until  all  hope  of  the  repeal  of  the  tax  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Sir,  I  am  willing  to  meet  the  senator  on  the  golden  rule 
of  "do  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us." 
I  can  join  him  in  the  appeal  to  heaven — 

"Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe, 

To  hide  the  faults  I  see: 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show — . 
That  mercy  show  to  me. " 

We  believe  the  tariff  a  violation  of  the  constitution. 
The  charity  of  the  senator  will,  I  am  sure,  induce  him  to 
believe  me  when  I  say  so. 

We  have  sworn  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  that  of  our  own  state,  both  of  which 
oaths  enjoin  us  to  war  with  this  protective  system.  Our 
allegiance  to  the  federal  constitution — our  allegiance  to 
our  own  constitution,  religion,  and  law,  make  it  our  duty 
to  obey  the  ordinance;  and  yet  the  senator,  with  aShylock 
grip«upon  the  constitution,  proposes  to  burn  our  houses, 
lay  waste  our  fields,  make  widows  of  our  wives,  and  or- 
phans of  our  children. 

•  We  put  our  citizens  to  the  election  of  surrendering  of- 
fice or  of  supporting  our  law.  He  presents  to  our  citizens 
the  alternative  of  giving  up  their  sense  of  duty  or  their 
lives. 

With  a  horrible  reverence  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws  of  congress,  we  are  doomed  not  only  by  the  senator 
to  lose  office,  but  liberty,  property,  and  life,  "or  bow  down 
and  worship  the  image  which  presumptuous  rulers  have 
erected  in  the  plains  of  Dura. 

Sir,  when  the  senator  from  New  Jersey  marches  his 
troops  upon  a  peaceable  law-abiding  people,  I  trust  he 
will  not  profane  the  banner— the  star-spangled  banner  I 


on  which  South  Carolina  shines  in  history  as  bright  as  any 
on<?  of  the  galaxy. 

Let  him  substitute  the  Asiatic  vulture  for  the  American 
eagle;  the  sun  for  the  stars.  Let  him  erase  the  motto  fi 
pluribus  unum,  and  inscribe  par  cere  subjectis  et  debpUare 
superbos.  Let  the  nullification  stripe,  the  emblem  of 
state  sovereignty,  disappear,  and  the  crimsou  sheet  float 
in  the  breeze  over  his  invading  army. 

I  will  not  believe  some  of  the  sentiments  of  the  senator 
were  duly  considered;  being  himself  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  he  has  taken  too  severe  a  view  of  the 
rights  of  this  government.  He  has  not  made  any  allow- 
ance for  the  errors,  if  he  will  have  them  so,  of  a  warm- 
hearted, generous,  and  brave  people,  struggling  for  the 
liberty  bequeathed  to  them. 

The  last  clause,  the  subject  of  secession,  has  been  mis- 
understood by  some,  and  misrepresented  by  others.  The 
constitutionality  of  secession,  or  whether  it  sball  be  peace- 
able or  not,  is  not  involved  in  the  principles  laid  down. 
It  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  of  a  belligerent  posture, 
by  the  federel  government  towards  South  Carolina.  It  is 
not  true  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  general  go- 
vernment to  enforce  the  revenue  law,  is  made  the  condi- 
tion upon  which  the  secession  shall  take  place.  The  ex- 
ception is  a  very  broad  one.  Any  attempt,  except  by  the 
'■'■civil  institutions,"  of  the  country.  This  most  material 
qualification  has  been  left  out  by  the  president  when  ad- 
verting to  this  subject  in  the  proclamation.  The  senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  II  iltcins)  when  reading  the  or- 
dinance, and  commenting  on  it,  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
the  sentence,  and  left  out  ibis  material  condition  and  quali- 
fication of  the  right  of  the  federal  government  to  enforce 
the  tariff  laws  also.  In  the  report  of  the  speech  of  the 
senator,  I  see  I  am  made  to  ask  the  reading  of  the  latter 
4>art  of  the  sentence,  and  the  condition  is  put  in  as  if  read 
by  the  senator,  before  I  asked  the  further  reading.  Now, 
the  fact  is,  the  senator  read  the  clause  up  to  the  words 
"null  and  void,"  and  there  stopped,  when  I  requested  him 
to  read  on  the  following  words,  "otherwise  than  by  the 
civil  institutions  of  the  country. "  I  am  certain  the  honor- 
able senator  did  not  intend  to  make  an  impression  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  considered  the  fair  inference  from 
the  clause — he  adverted  to  it  merely  to  correct  the  report. 
He  had  been  misunderstood  upon  another  matter  by  the 
reporters;  when  he  explained  the  meaning  of  the  word 
traverse,  he  believed  the  senate  had  fully  comprehended 
his  explanations;  but  for  fear  they  did  not,  he  would  mere- 
ly say,  that  he  understood  the  word  traverse,  in  the  act 
referred  to,  as  meaning  a  right  arbitrarily  to  postpone  the 
trial — the  first  court,  without  cause  shown  in  denying  the 
right  to  traverse,  the  right  to  plead  not  guilty,  to  continue 
upon  affidavit  or  good  cause,  were  not  denied;  it  was,  in 
criminal  proceedings,  analogous  to  an  imparlance  in  civil. 

llut  to  return.  This  latter  clause  is  considered  another 
violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
only  the  declaration  of  a  purpose,  and  not  the  execution  of 
one.  There  is  nothing  to  be  considered  but  the  abstrac- 
tions contained  therein.  He  said,  upon  the  general  right 
to  secede,  he  would  only  state  what  his  opinions  were; 
the  convention  of  South  Carolina  would  determine  for 
themselves.  He  did  not  think,  as  a  political  principle, 
the  federal  government  could  recognise  this  right,  simply 
because  no  government,  unless  it  so  agreed  upon  in  its 
constitution,  can  recognise  that  which  may  lead  ititsowu 
dissolution.  Social  compacts,  from  their  nature,  imply 
a  perpetuity;  political  compacts,  such  as  our  federal  sys- 
tem, do  so  likewise.  The  constitution  contains  stipula- 
tions of  a  binding  character  to  associate,  but  none  to  se- 
cede. Even  admitting  I  he  most  indubitable  and  extensive 
sovereignty  to  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  states, 
still  the  federal  government  could  not  admit  the  right  of 
the  states  to  secede.  Yet  if  a  state  shall  be  constrained 
under  any  circumstances,  which  I  trust  may  never  occur, 
to  discuss  this  question;  whether  the  circumstances  upon 
which  she  places  her  rights,  will  justfy  her,  must  of  course 
be  for  the  her  consideration,  not  mine.  I  can  scarcely 
conceive  of  a  state  of  facts  in  which  secession  would  not 
follow  a  state  of  things  making  it  immaterial  to  inquire, 
whether  it  is  peaceable  or  revolutionary.  There  are 
many  things  which  government  cannot  formally  admit, 
which  necessity  forces  it  to  acquiesce  in;  thus,  for  instance, 
the  absolute  unqualified  right  to  emigrate,  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted by  government,  since  the  admission  of  this  right 
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might  operate  exceedingly  harsh  on  the  residue  of  the 
community  if  pushed  to  extremity;  although  the  govern- 
ment may  have  the  right  to  guard' against  its  own  dissolu- 
tion, or  an  unjust  withdrawal  of  individuals  from  the 
common  burthens,  yet,  still,  this  would  be  an  arbitrary 
power,  and  must  be  recurred  to  only  in  the  very  last  re- 
sort; to  arrest  a  citizen  and  confine  him,  because  he  pro- 
poses to  emigrate,  would  in  most  cases  involve  the  go- 
vernment in  more  trouble  and  expense,  than  the  deten- 
tion would  compensate  for.  A  father  cannot  admit  the 
right  of  a  daughter  to  marry  without  his  consent,  yet  if 
she  does  marry,  he  must  submit,  and  make  the  most  of 
the  new  relationship  of  his  child.  So  of  suicide — no 
government  can  admit  the  right  of  any  one  to  lake  his 
own  life,  yet  if  he  will  destroy  himself,  you  cannot  punish 
him. 

I  consider  that  a  state  has  the  same  right  to  secede  that 
a  citizen  has  to  emigrate.  It  is  in  fact  only  a  different 
mode  of  doing  the  same  thing.  Every  citizen  of  a  state 
may  emigrate,  and  thus  destroy  the  state;  in  that  event, 
the  United  States  could  not  take  possession  of  the  soil. 
The  federal  government  cannot,  in  the  abstract,  admit  of 
secession;  nor  can  a  state  admit  in  the  abstract  the  right 
of  emigration,  unless  covenanted  for  as  in  Connecticut. 
Yet  if  a  state  will  secede,  and  a  citizen  will  emigrate, 
there  is  no  way  to  prevent  them,  but  by  the  exercise  of  such 
arbitrary  power,  as  will  shock  the  moral  sense  of  a  peo- 
ple, accustomed  to  live  in  a  free  government.  To  make 
war  on  a  state  to  keep  her  in  the  union,  would  be  but  the 
extension  of  the  right  of  hanging  a  man  to  prevent  his 
emigration.  The  states  must  keep  their  citizens  by  wise 
and  liberal  policy,  wholesome  and  benevolent  laws,  and 
the  United  States  must  keep  the  states  from  seceding  in 
the  same  way.  The  use  of  force  may  show  the  tyrant, 
but  cannot  prevent  the  act. 

After  all,  this  ordinance  can  be  considered  only  in  the 
nature  of  a  lease  entry,  and  ouster,  to  try  title  with  the 
manufacturers. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  prove  that  our  ordinance  does 
not,  in  any  one  instance,  violate  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Dallas),  has 
urged  many  other  constitutional  objections  to  this  ordi- 
nance. It  violates  the  right  of  impartial  trial  by  jury,  he 
says.  This  I  have  already  noticed,  to  show  with  what  fa- 
cility restraints  introduced  in  the  amendments  to  the 
federal  constitution,  are  made  to  apply  to  the  states,  when 
they  were  intended  only  to  apply  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  provision  in  our  own  constitution  is,  that  the  trial 
by  jury  shall  be  had  as  heretofore,  referring  to  existing 
laws.  There  is  nothing  in  existing  laws  which  would 
prevent  the  legislature  even  extending  the  right  of  a  jury 
to  find  a  general  verdict  according  to  the  law  as  well  as 
the  facts.  The  true  answer  is,  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  have  any  bearing  on  this  subject, 
and  the  state  constitution  can  be  altered  by  the  act  of  the 
convention.  Our  constitution  provides  two  wavs  for  a- 
mendments,  one  is  by  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
two  succeeding  legislatures.  It  provides  for  the  calling 
of  a  convention  by  two-thirds  of  one  legislature.  It  has 
not  said  they  shall  have  the  power  to  alter  the  constitution 
. — 'that  was  not  thought  necessary.  Its  framers  understood 
too  well  the  theory  of  our  popular  government  to  instruct 
the  sovereigns,  when  they  should  be  assembled,  what  they 
should  do.  The  senator,  [Mr.  Dallas],  had,  throughout 
his  whole  argument,  shown  that  he  took  his  meridian  from 
the  central  government.  He  has  shown  that  former  pro- 
fessional bias  followed  him;  he  could  only  look  at  one 
side  of  this  subject,  and  that  was  the  side  of  federal  go- 
vernment. When  he  admitted  the  analogy  between  our 
political  system  and  the  solar  one,  he  said  consolidation 
and  confederation  were  the  attractive  and  repulsive  prin- 
ciples which  kept  the  planets  in  their  orbits.  The  whole 
fallacy  or  opposite  argument  is  embraced  in  this  illustra- 
tion. The  gentleman's  opposite  qualities  consist  in  the 
compound  of  two  central  tendencies.  His  meat  is  ham 
and  bacon;  his  drink  is  wine  and  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
If  he  will  permit,  T  will  furnish  him  with  the  true  combi- 
nation, which  will  sustain  the  perpetual  revolution  of  our 
orbits  around  the  central  government.  It  is  consolidation 
and  nullification;  one  is  the  centripetal,  the  other  the 
centrifugal  tendency.     We  have  been  told  by  the  senator, 


[Mr.  Dallas),  of  the  two  knights  who  quarrelled  about 
the  color  of  silk;  one  maintained  that  it  was  white,  the 
other  black;  and  they  grew  so  warm  that  they  were  about 
to  proceed  to  ultima  ratio,  when  the  hermit  interposed, 
and  showed  them' that  they  were  both  right  and  both 
wrong,  that  it  was  changeable  silk,  and  both  colors  were 
reflected.  Now  for  the  point  and  moral  in  the  fable:  will 
the  senator  tell  us  which  knight  ought  to  have  surrender- 
ed his  opinion,  if  the  hermit  had  not  interposed?  that  is 
the  question.  Ought  they  not  to  have  consented  that  each 
should  peaceably  maintain  bis  own  opinion?  Would  the 
senator  have  either  chevalier  to  give  up  that  he  was  wrong, 
as  a  concession  to  the  opposite  party? 

Again:  I  will  illustrate  my  opinion  by  stating  a  plain 
proposition.  A  and  B  agree  together  that  B  shall  build 
a  house  for  A?  for  so  much  money,  say  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, of  the  best  materials,  with  a  covenant  that  if  a  dispute 
arose  about  the  quality  of  the  materials,  the  matter  should 
be  left  to  C;  and  further,  if  any  variations  were  made  in 
the  plan,  B  should  be  compensated  pro  rata  the  specified 
agreement;  but  no  one  is  appointed  to  settle,  in  the  latter 
case,  a  contested  point.  Well,  B  proposes  to  put  up  in- 
ferior materials;  A  objects.  The  casus  federis  has  oc- 
curred, yet  will  it  be  contended,  in  the  case  where  the  re- 
feree was  to  settle  the  matter;  that  B  should  summon  the 
workmen,  and  put  up  the  inferior  materials  by  force? 
This  would  be  the  case  of  the  present  bill.  You  do  not 
propose  to  letyour  referee  decide  the  matter,  but  propose, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  apply  force. 

Again:  Suppose  a  question  arises  on  the  latter  part  of 
the  agreement,  where  no  umpire  is  appointed,  has  C  any 
right  to  thrust  himself  in,  to  decide  the  casus  omissus? 

Mr.  Miller  said,  the  chairman  [Mr.  H~ilkins~\  had  re- 
ferred to  his  vote  on  the  bill  in  1818,  to  increase  the  duty 
on  hammered  or  unrolled  iron;  he  had  the  printed  speech 
before  him,  and  should  proceed  to  correct  some  of  the 
facts,  and  explain  others.  Every  thing  he  had  to  remark 
on  this  subject  shall  be  done  w  ith  the  most  perfect  respect 
for  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  whom  he  regarded  a9 
benevolent  and  liberal  in  his  opinions.  The  charge  of  in- 
consistency had  been  heretofore  made  on  him  for  the  same 
vote.  He  did  not  admit  the  fact,  that  there  was  any  foun- 
dation for  the  charge;  but  suppose  there  was,  upon  what 
principle  could  it  be  contended,  that  a  politician  had  not 
a  right  to  change  his  opinion?  When  God  made  man,  he 
at  first  pronounced  him  good;  afterwards  he  changed  his 
opinion,  and  pronounced  him  evil.  Was  St.  Paul  less 
worthy  as  a  Christian,  because  he  at  first  persecuted  the 
followers  of  Christ?  We  prove  ourselves  rational  beings, 
fulfilling  our  moral  destiny,  when  we  surrender  wrong 
opinions,  and  close  with  the  right  ones;  none  could  ex- 
pect to  reach  heaven  but  by  changing  his  opinions.  The 
senator  does  not  regard  the  vote  given  by  me  in  1818  as 
wrong;  no,  he  acknowledges  that  I  rendered  his  state  a 
service.  I  should  have  lived  to  little  purpose,  if,  in  the 
last  sixteen  years,  1  had  not  changed  ray  opinions  on  many 
subjects.  The  past  opinions  of  a  politician  are  matters 
of  history;  his  present  are  those  the  public  have  a  right 
to  inquire  after.  No  lawyer  ever  quotes  the  cast  off*  opi- 
nions of  the  judge,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  against 
well  considered  subsequent  ones;  the  principal  virtue  in 
consistency  is  to  be  always  right,  not  always  wrong.  The  . 
senator  from  Maine  had  read  us  a  homily  on  his  consist- 
ency, and  the  inconsistency  of  all  others.  He  thanks  his 
stars  that  he  is  not  like  other  men.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  inconsistency  of  the  senator 
from  Maine.  I  believe  he  always  does  what  he  thinks 
right,  and  from  the  most  liberal  sentiments.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  motives,  if  men  act  correctly.  Yet 
still  one  may  seem  very  good,  when  he  is  very  bad;  per- 
jury may  be  committed  by  swearing  to  the  truth,  and  a 
politician  may  be  inconsistent  the  most,  when  most  con- 
sistent he  seems,  at  one  time  acting  pro  honore,  at  another 
causa  lucri,  I  should  not  have  noticed  the  pleasantry  of 
the  senator,  in  commendation  of  his  own  consistency,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  complimenting  his  argument,  and  re- 
plying to  his  wit.  We  had  been  told  the  fact,  that  the 
late  dormant  partner  of  the  firm  of  the  senators  from  Ten- 
nessee and  Maine,  had  gone  over  to  the  nullifiers.  It 
would  be  seen  that,  thus  far,  the  senator  recognises  the 
right  of  secession.  If  the  fact  be  true,  as  stated,  that  the 
nullifiers  have  received  this  accession,  it  is  evidence  that 
their  cause  is  not  without  hope.     Old  fashions,  in  the  pro- 
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jress  of  time,  are  resumed.  It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no 
;urn.  It  is  well  known  that  this  old  gentleman  has  an  in- 
stinct for  the  majority  as  strong  as  any  one  on  this  floor, 
lot  excepting  either  the  senator  from  Maine  or  from  Ten- 
nessee. [Mr.  Holmes  here  asked  leave  to  explain,  hut 
Mr.  M.  said,  pleasantly,  he  must  be  excused  for  refusing 
—the  senator  was  so  skilful  in  explanations,  he  would 
rather  they  should  come  in  their  due  season.]  But  to  the 
question — my  vote  in  1818.  The  printed  speech  is  so  er- 
roneous, I  must  content  myself  with  stating  what  were  the 
facts,  all  of  which  will  appear  by  the  journal  now  before 
me. 

I  was  not  in  congress  in  1816,  when  the  tariff  was  pass- 
ed. On  the  proposition  .to  increase  the  duty  on  hammer- 
ed iron  in  1818,  it  appeared  in  the  course  of  debate,  and 
the  facts  are  verified  by  the  journal,  that  the  duty  on  this 
article  was  reported,  in  the  general  adjustment  of  the  du- 
ties to  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  by  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  [Mr.  Loiandes  chairman]  in  1816,  at  se- 
venty-five cents  per  cwt.  on  unrolled  iron  or  hammered 
iron.  Upon  the  passage  of  the  bill,  some  person,  over 
anxious  for  iron,  moved  to  increase  the  duty  on  this  un- 
rolled iron  much  higher:  upon  which  the  house,  in  one 
of  those  freaks  which  often  occur,  punished  the  mover  by 
striking  the  duty  down  to  forty-five  cents;  the  application 
was,  in  1818,  to  restore  the  rate  proposed  in  1816,  as  es- 
tablishing the  just  proportion  between  this  and  other  arti- 
cles. Sir,  with  the  most  perfect  sense  of  justice  and  dis- 
interestedness, I  voted  to  do,  in  1818,  what  seemed  to  be 
the  opinion  of  many,  ought  to  have  been  done  in  1816.  I 
had  no  desire  to  see  the  iron  interest  depressed  below  all 
others;  neither  myself  nor  any  of  my  constituents  had  any 
interests  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article.  I  gave  a  libe- 
ral and  independent  vote  in  aid  of  the  old  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  raising  the  duty  from  45  cents  per  cwt. 
to  75  cents.  It  will  be  remarked  that  iron  was  selling 
from  five  to  seven  dollars  per  cwt.  which  would  resolve 
the  specific  duty  into  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  about  sixteen 
per  cent.  The  country  was  then  just  out  of  a  war,  with 
more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  debt  to  pay.  Our  sta- 
ple, cotton,  at  the  south  selling  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
cents.  I  took  the  act  of  1816  as  the  basis  of  revenue. 
What  protection  it  might  afford  as  incidental,  I  was  very 
willing  should  be  extended.  During  the  same  session,  it 
•will  be  recollected,  the  act  to  extend  the  time  when  cot- 
ton goods  should  come  down  to  ?0  per  cent,  was  passed; 
against  this  \  voted,  in  a  very  small  minority.  I  voted, 
also,  to  reduce  the  duty  on  salt,  setting  myself  against 
breaking  in  upon  the  arrangement  made  for  revenue,  and 
the  gradual  letting  down  the  manufactures  of  cotton  to  the 
revenue  point.  Take  up  the  act  of  1816  and  the  act  of 
1832,  and  the  most  marked  difference  will  be  seen.  In 
1816,  all  the  unprotected  articles  were  subjected  to  duties, 
averaging  pretty  fairly  with  the  protected  ones.  Take  the 
duties  of  1816  as  the  basis,  and  let  the  ten  millions  for  the 
sinking  fund  be  dispensed  with,  and  reduce  the  duties  pro- 
tected, and  I  will  give  my  hearty  assent  .to  such  a  bill  now. 
But  let  us  see  what  this  same  hammered  iron  was  fixed  at 
in  1852— ninety  cents  per  cwt.  It  is  now  contended,  says 
the  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  "that  a  duty  of  eighteen 
dollars  upon  the  same  article,  two  dollars  below  his  own 
proposition,  as  fixed  by  the  tariff  of  1832,  is  so  onerous, 
oppressive,  and  tyrannical,  that  the  whole  country  is  to 
be  involved  in  civil  war."  I  cannot  perceivehow  75  cents 
per  cwt.  can  be  made  more  than  90  cents  per  cwt.;  there 
are  great  mistakes  in  the  gentleman's  figures. 

In  1818,  we  have  seen  the  change  of  the  specific  duty 
into  an  ad  valorem  duty,  would  have  been  about  16  per 
cent.;  the  change  of  the  specific  duty,  in  1832,  into  an  ad 
Valorem  duty,  would  amount  to  about  80  per  cent,  or  100 
per  cent.  Now,  the  strange  inconsistency  consists  in  the 
voting  for  a  duty  equal  to  sixteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
hammered  iron  in  1.816,  and  refusing  to  vote  for  a  duty  of 
,one  hundred  percent,  in  1832,  on  this  article. 

Now,  upon  tins  statement,  which  gives  the  whole  truth, 
what  do  the  facts  amount  to?  In  1818,  when  we  were  in 
debt  one  hundred  millions  or  more,  with  our  staple  pros- 
perous beyond  all  example,  I  voted  against  breaking  into 
the  arrangement  made,  to  giye  three  years  to  the  cotton 
manufactures  to  come  down,  and  to  place  iron  where  the 
act  of  1816  ought  to  have  placed  it,  thereby  establishing 
,an  ad  volorem  duty  of  about  16  per  cent. ;  and  because  I 
oppose,  as  an  outrageous  infraction  upon  every  provision 


of  the  bill  of  1816,  the  act  of  1832,  wherein  iron  is  estab- 
lished at  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  80  or  100  per  cent.,  it  is 
said  1  am  inconsistent.  Now,  if  there  be  any  virtue  in 
consistency,  in  resistance  to  the  protective  system,  I  think, 
upon  the  facts,  I  am  entitled  to  the  benefit,  and  there  is  a 
total  failure  to  establish  the  strange  inconsistency.  1  have 
been  thus  particular,  because  the  report  made  of  the  sena- 
tor's speech  has  not  stated  the  case  on  the  record  correct- 
ly; nor  would  I  have  cause  to  wince  in  this  matter,  if  in- 
consistency were  a  crime. 

The  senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wilkin*]  has  said 
the  laws  of  South  Carolina  were  harsh  beyond  any  thing 
in  feudal  times.  The  senator  will  find,  by  recurring  to 
feudal  history,  much  harsher  proceedings  than  any  thing 
in  our  law.  He  might  have  found  the  trial  for  .witchcraft, 
where  the  prisoner  was  tried  by  throwing  her  into  the  wa- 
ter; if  she  sunk  and  drowned,  she  was  innocent;  if  she 
floated,  she  was  hung  for  her  sorcery.  This  was  much 
harsher  than  any  thing  in  our  laws;  but  not  more  so  than 
the  present  bill.  A  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  between 
the  conflicting  claims  of  two  governments,  stands  no  chance 
to  escape.  If  he  take  sides  with  the  state,  he  is  to  be  pu- 
nished by  the  federal  government;  if  he  join  the  federal 
party,  the  state  will  punish. 

Sir,  the  proceedings  by  which  the  pope  was  ousted  of 
municipal  jurisdiction  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  our 
proceedings,  but  they  were  much  harsher.  The  papal 
authority  began  to  extend  itself  rapidly  in  the  municipal 
regulations  of  England,  when  it  became  necessary  to  con- 
fine it  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  had  compelled  a  cow- 
ardly and  degenerate  monarch  to  surrender  his  crown, 
and  then  leased  it  back  to  him  for  so  many  marks.  When 
a  king  of  more  character  mounted  the  throne,  he  checked 
these  usurpations  and  intrusions  of  a  foreign  potentate  in- 
to his  territorial  kingdom,  by  making  his  subjects  swear 
not  to  take  leases  from  the  pope;  and,  finally,  by  with- 
drawing the  protection  of  the  law  from  all  who  had  any 
communication  with  the  pope  in  temporal  matters.  This 
checked  the  evil,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  famous 
bills  of  premunire,  by  which  the  English  people  were  re- 
lieved from  tribute  to  the  pope,  by  the  nullification  of  Pe- 
ter's pence. 

The  president,  in  his  proclamation,  makes  a  charge 
against  the  leaders  in  South  Carolina.  Let  me  say  the 
president  has  had  as  much  agency  as  any  one  man  in  es- 
tablishing the  present  politics  of  that  state.  He  was  con- 
sidered a  politician  of  the  republican  Jeffersonian  order. 
The  Jeffersonian  doctrine  covers  all  sort  of  nullification. 
When  the  people  of  South  Carolina  began  to  discuss  the 
remedy  for  usurpations  of  the  federal  government,  they 
may  be  said  to  have  been  divided  into  three  classes — one 
class  believed  that  nullification  was  not  only  the  true  theo- 
ry of  the  government,  but  that  the  federal  government 
would  admit  it  to  be  so,  so  far  as  to  call  a  convention,  or 
effect  a  reform — a  second  class,  believed  that  nullification 
was  consistent  with  the  theory  of  the  government,  but 
were  doubtful  whether  the  federal  government  would 
consent  to  a  convention,  or  any  thing  else  but  a  direct  en- 
forcement of  the  law — and  a  third  class  believed  it  a  down- 
right positive  heresy,  not  to  be  countenanced  in  any  form; 
this  was  the  state  of  parties  when  the  president  came  into 
power.  The  Georgia  controversy,  which  was  about  being 
brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  late  president,  received  through- 
out the  support  of  the  executive.  In  a  reply  to  the  call 
made  concerning  the  execution  of  the  Indian  intercourse 
law,  made  in  1831,  the  president  says  "he  has  no  power 
under  the  constitution  to  prevent  the  state  of  Georgia  from 
extending  her  jurisdiction  over  the  Indian  land  within  her 
limits."  "To  maintain  the  contrary  doctrine,  and  to  re- 
quire the  president  to  enforce  it  by  employment  of  mili- 
tary force,  would  be  to  place  in  his  hands  a  power  to 
make  war  upon  the  rights  of  the  states,  and  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  a  power  which  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  no  individual." 

In  the  face  of  a  writ  of  error,  Georgia  hung  Tassels, 
thus  treating  with  contempt  the  process  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  taking  the  life  of  a  human  being  in  despite  of 
the  alleged  supremacy  of  that  court.  This  act  of  state 
rights  remained  unrebuked  by  the  chief  magistrate,  and 
the  supreme  court  never  instituted  any  proceeding  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  their  process.  Again;  the  su- 
preme court  pronounced  a  decree  in  favor  of  certain 
missionaries,  who,  in  violation  of  the   laws  of  Georgia, 
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took,  protection  under  federal  laws.  "When  a  solemn  and 
final  decision  was  pronounced,  and  Georgia  refused  to 
obey  the  decree  of  that  court,  no  reproof  for  her  refrac- 
tory spirit  was  heard;  on  the  contrary,  a  learned  review 
of  the  decision  came  out,  attributed  to  executive  coun- 
tenance and  favor.  This  was  not  all.  After  the  adjourn- 
ment of  congress  the  question  came  up  before  the  peo- 
ple, what  shall  be  done?  No  one  scarcely,  who  consi- 
dered the  states  as  having  any  rights,  thought  the  last  ta- 
riff any  improvement  of  the  agricultural  situation  of  the 
south;  the  remedy  was  pressed  again,  with  the  bank  veto 
version  of  the  constitution,  which  the  senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts understood  as  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
did,  when,  in  his  Worcester  speech,  he  said,  any  one 
that  could  put  two  ideas  together  could  make  it  nothing 
more  than  nullification  in  its  most  enlarged,  and  as  he 
thought,  disastrous  form.  The  president,  in  that  veto 
message,  laid  down  the  correct  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment, when  he  said  each  co-ordinate  branch  must  answer 
for  itself,  and  its  own  reading  of  the  constitution.  Now4 
as  the  states  are  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  our  political  sys- 
tem, acknowledged  by  all  to  have  some  rights,  the  posi- 
tion that  each  swore  to  support  the  constitution  as  under- 
stood by  themselves,  would  extend  to  the  state  authorities, 
and  they  would  have  the  right  to  expound  the  constitution 
as  they  understood  it.  Hence  the  president,  who  was 
the  medium  alone  through  which  any  force  could  reach 
South  Carolina,  not  only  furnished  his  opinions  of  the 
right  of  a  state  to  resist  the  decree  of  the  supreme  court, 
but  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  states,  as  co-ordi- 
nates, might,  according  to  their  oaths,  expound  the  fede- 
ral constitution.  The  most  timid  and  wavering  disciple 
of  the  Jeffersonian  creed  could  scarcely  hesitate,  when 
such  was  the  source  through  which  all  the  force  could 
reach  them. 

Under  these  auspices,  the  canvass  was  carried  on  last 
summer  for  a  convention  to  nullify.  This  required  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses;  one  half  of  ihe  senate  were  in, 
only  one-half  to  elect.  Sixteen  senators  would  prevent 
a  convention,  and  the  contest  was  close  in  some  of  the 
districts.*  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  if  the  president 
had  published  his  opinion  of  the  duty  he  should  feel  un 


public  duty,  as  understood  by  himself,  he  should  have 
found  it  necessary  to  speak  in  such  harsh  terms  of  the 
leaders,  as  he  has  designated  certain  individuals,  as  well 
as  the  measures  adopted  by  the  people. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  every  stage  of  this  controversy,  the 
United  States  has  done  the  first  wrong;  they  first  passed 
the  unconstitutional  tariff  when  it  was  proposed  to  try 
the  validity  of  that  matter  judicially.  As  we  are  now  in 
the  federal  court  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  will 
permit  us  to  take  advantage  of  the  right  to  an  impartial 
jury  trial;  but  the  judge,  who,  as  early  as  1820,  I  believe, 
at  a  town  meeting  in  Charleston,  stood  alone  the  advocate 
of  the  tariff  as  a  constitutional  as  well  as  a  politic  mea- 
sure, was  the  judge.  He  was  committed  in  advance  upon 
the  trial.  This  same  judge  refused  to  let  be  given  in 
evidence  what  the  bond  was  given  for,  under  the  plea  of 
non  est  factum,  against  the  established  rule  that  you  may 
show  any  thing  under  the  general  issue,  which,  if  true, 
would  make  the  bond  void.  Now,  if  the  bond  was  given 
for  a  tax  which  the  government  had  no  right  to  impose, 
it  was  clearly  void.  This  was  a  question  of  fact.  What 
was  the  consideration  of  the  bond?  The  political  se- 
curity reserved  by  the  jury  trial  against  the  encroachment 
and  usurpations  of  government  were  entrenched  upon. 
Suppose  a  special  plea  put  in,  and  demurrer  and  joinder, 
the  court  could  not  have  seen  on  the  record,  that  the 
tariff  was  to  protect  the  manufacturers. 

The  senator  from  New  Jersey,  says,  they  have  always 
been  ready  to  recite  that  the  tax  was  levied  for  protection; 
this  title  was  refused  expressly  in  1828  and  1832. 

I  believe  it  could  be  well  established  that  the  military 
preparations  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  preceded 
the  precautionary  suggestions  made  by  the  governor  of 
South  Carolina  in  his  message. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  authorising  the  governor 
calling  out  the  militia,  is  bottomed  upon  the  concentration 
and  use  of  the  military  force  of  the  U.  States,  to  coerce 
submission  to  the  collector  of  our  judicial  officers.  But 
the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  says,  we  have  violated  the 
constitution  in  keeping  a  standing  army.  Not  so.  We 
have  no  military  force  embodied  except  a  municipal  guard 
Charleston,  authorised  and  kept  up  ever  since  the  in- 


der  to  enforce  the  decree  of  the  supreme  court  last  sum-    surrectionary  movement  of  Denmark  Vozey,  in  1821  or 


mer,  instead  of  permitting  an  inference  to  be  deduced 
that  he  would  not,  no  convention  or  nullification  would 
be  in  force  in  South  Carolina  at  this  time;  a  different 
issue  would  have  been  tendered.  Georgia,  in  her  con- 
test, was  a  great  way  ahead;  she  was  thought  to  be  the 
pioneer  in  the  cause  of  state  rights.  Sir,  1  shall  say  no- 
thing as  to  the  motive  from  which  her  position  has  been 
changed,  nor  the  means  used  to  effect  it.  My  object  is  to 
show  that  we  followed  the  president's  theoretical  opinion, 
and  his  practical  one  also,  up  to  the  issuing  of  the  pro- 
clamation. Here,  for  the  first  time,  after  every  step  had 
been  taken  by  South  Carolina,  comes  the  president's  ex- 
position of  his  opinions  calling  upon  the  people  to  recant 
their  proceedings,  retrace  their  steps,  and  snatch  from 
their  archives  this  disorganizing  edict. 

I  do  not  deem  it  proper  to  impeach  the  motives  of  the 
president.     When  a  public   functionary   must  act,  he  is 
not  a  volunteer;  nor  can  he  escape  from  the  responsibili- 
ty of  censure  from  some   quarter;  common  justice  and 
charity  requires  that  we  should  attribute  correct  motives, 
and  a  desire   to  escape  from  his  position,  by  doing  what 
is  right.     But  it  is  very  clear  that  the  president  bad  no 
legal  right   to  issue  this  proclamation  as  an  official  act 
Had  his  opinions,  heretofore  expressed,  been  consonant 
with  it,  it  would,  under  no  circumstances,  have  been  ne 
cessary.     It  is  a  principle  of  equity,  that  when  one  is  si- 
lent, and   rights   spring  up  under  that  silence,  which  it 
would   be  unjust  to  take   away,  the  party  who  ought  to 
have  spoken  is  not  afterwards  to  set  up  his  rights.     Sir, 
so  far  as  the  president  is  concerned,  the  principles  in  that 
paper  are  not  only   ex  post  facto,  but  subversive  of  the 
constitution  and  the  various  expositions  given  thereof  by 
himself,  and  should  have  prevented   the  president  from 
denouncing  his  followers  in  the  paper,  for  the  first  time 
furnishing  a  proof  that  he  had  abandoned  his  own  princi- 
ples.    He  should  have  spared  his  followers  of  the  school 
of  Jefferson  from  reproach  and  charge  of  intended  dis- 
union.    I   regret,  therefore,  that  in  the  discharge  of  his 

*Fourteen  senators  voted  against  a  convention. 


1822.  Yet  the  federal  government  has  now  a  large  naval 
and  military  force  in  or  near  Charleston,  and  that  fair  city 
is  in  daily  peril  of  being  assailed  as  the  citadel  of  a  com- 
mon enemy;  the  houses  burnt,  and  the  town  sacked  by 
the  regular  army — friend  and  foe  involved  in  one  common 
fate,  and  subject  to  the  common  ruin  of  regular  war. 

Mr.  M.  said  he  had  been  desirous  of  noticing  some  of 
the  most  exceptionable  doctrines  contained  in  the  procla- 
mation.    His  health  and  time  would  not  permit  him  to 
notice  them.     They  were  so  numerous,  and  the  medium 
through  which  our  proceedings  had  been  reflected,  so  dis- 
torted it,  that  it  required  much  time  to  correct  and  refute 
them — he  would  notice  one  or  two  as  a  specimen,  a  ques- 
tion of  law,  and   a  criticism  on  the  late  governor's  mes- 
sage.    The  president  had   said  that  the  posse  comitates 
could  not  be  considered  a  peaceable  remedy,   and  had 
given  a  history  of  the  early  character  of  this  branch  of  the 
common  law,  to  prove  that  it  was  military  in  its  character, 
and  repudiates  it  as  the  offspring  of  a  barbarous  and  feudal 
time.     It  was  necessary  to  stamp  the  character  of  the  she- 
riffs power  with  the  military  character,  before  a  resor 
could  be  had  to  the  military  power   on  the   other  side, 
This  right  of  the  sheriff  is  essentially  civil  in  its  nature 
and  without  it,  the  most  disastrous  results  must  ensue  ii 
the  execution  of  the  state  laws.     It  consists  simply  in  the 
power  of  the  sheriff  to  make  deputies  at  his  will — ever} 
person  summoned  to  assist  the  sheriff  is  a  peace  officer 
I  will  state  a  case  or  two  illustrative  of  the  character  ant 
necessity  of  this  power.     A  gentleman  of  some  property 
and  credit  was  about  to  emigrate,  whilst  he  had   a  not< 
outstanding,  and  the  creditor  not  being  willing  to  permi 
him  to  leave  the   country   without   security,  sued  out  i 
writ  of  ne  exeat;  the  man  being  somewhat  surprised  at  th 
arrest  and  suit  before  the  note  was  due,  consented  to  go  t 
jail,    or   with   the  sheriff  reluctantly,   and  after  gettin] 
some   distance,  he  got  off  his  horse  and  said  he  woul 
not  resist   him,    but  he  would  lie  down,  and  the  sherii 
must  literally  carry  him,  or  he  would  not  go.     How  wa 
the  sheriff  to  act  under  these  circumstances?     The  ol 
common  law  has  told  him  that  he  must  gather  deputie 
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noug'h  to  take  peaceably  the  debtor  to  jail;  this,  of  course, 
ie  did,  since,  it  lie  had  let  him  go,  he  would  have  been 
hargeable  with  the  debt.  This  would  have  been  as  bar- 
arows  as  to  call  upon  by-slanders  to  help  him  peaceably 

0  do  his  duly. 

Now,  what  does  the  opposite  party  propose  as  a  sub- 
titute  tor  the  posse.  It  is  powder  and  ball.  They  would 
ay  to  the  sheriff  when  his  prisoner  refused  to  proceed 
jither — draw  your  pistol,  put  it  to  his  temple  and  blow 
ut  bis  brains;  without  the  posse,  this  must  be  the  result. 
Again:  a  man  is  convicted  of  murder.  On  the  day  of 
xecution,  he  had  procured  arms,  and  when  the  sheriff 
eut  to  bring  him  out  for  execution,  he  presented  his 
rms,  and  put  the  sheriff  at  defiance.  How  was  the  she- 
ifftoact?  Not  kill  in  turn ?  No,  assemble  the  posse, 
liich  he  didj^deluged  bis  insurgent  prisoner  with  water 
ntil  he  destroyed  his  powder,  and  then  they  proceeded, 
nd  carried  him  peaceably  to  the  gallows.  It  would  be 
mrder  in  the  sheriff  to  kill,  except  to  save  his  own  life. 
Ie  must  use  the  peaceable  means  provided,  time  out  of 
lind,  to  execute  the  law.  There  is  no  military  quality 
bout  it.  The  law  has  furnished  the  sheriff  and  posse  for 
ie  judge,  not  the  executive,  to  carry  into  effect  his  judg- 
ments. 

"The  state  might  have  proposed  the  call  for  a  general 
invention  to  the  other  states;  and  congress,  if  a  suffi- 
ent  number  of  them  concurred,  must  have  called  it. 
ut  the  lirst  magistrate  of  South  Carolina,  when  lie  ex- 
ressed  a  hope  that,  'on  a  review  by  congress,  and  the 
inctionaries  of  the  general  government,  of  the  merits 
:'  the  controversy,'  such  a  convention  will  be  accorded 
i  them,  must  have  known  that  neither  congress,  nor  any 
mctionary  of  the  general  government  has  authority  to 
ill  such  a  convention,  unless  it  be  demanded  by  two- 
jrds  of  the  states.  This  suggestion,  then,  is  another 
istance  of  the  reckless  inattention  to  the  provisions  of 
ie  constitution  with  which  this  crisis  has  been  madly 
urried  on;  or  of  the  attempt  to  persuade  the  people  that 
constitutional  remedy  had  been  sought  and  refused.  If 
ie  legislature  of  South  Carolina  'anxiously  desire' a  ge- 
iral  convention  to  consider  their  complaints,  why  have 
ley  not  made  application  for  it  in  the  way  the  constitution 
aints  out?  The  assertion  that  they  'earnestly  seek  it,' 
completely  negatived  by  the  omission." 
The  president  here  supposes  that  the  late  governor  was 
)  ignorant  of  the  constitution  that. he  did  not  know  who 
ere  to  call  a  convention;  and  from  want  of  correctness 
i  one  particular,  he  infers  similar  errors  in  hastening 
ie  crisis.  Who  are  the  functionaries  referred  to?  He 
oes  not  mean  congress;  if  he  had,  lie  would  not  have  re- 
eated  the  same  idea.  What  is  a  functionary?  That 
hich  performs  an  office  or*  duty.  Are  not  the  state  go- 
irnments  the  functionaries  of  the  general  government 
)  far  as  to  call  a  convention  to  amend  the  constitution? 
"hey  are  the  agents  for  that  purpose.  It  seems  the  le- 
islature  has,  in  conformity  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
te  governor,  performed  its  functions  so  far  as  to  ask  for 
convention. 

Again:  "at  this  annual  period  of  our  assembling,  it  be- 
jmes  us  to  review  the  occurrences  of  the  last  year,  con- 
ccted  with  our  domestic  concerns,  if  not  with  a  minute 
irutiny,  at  least  with  a  sentiment  of  fervent  gratitude  to 
ie  Great  Disposer  of  human  events.  These  tributes  of 
ur  grateful  acknowledment  are  due  for  the  various  and 
mltiplied  blessings  He  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
ur  people.  Abundant  harvests  in  every  quarter  of  our 
,ate,  have  crowned  the  exertions  of  our  agricultural  la- 
ors;  health,  almost  beyond  former  precedent,  has  bless- 
(I  our  homes,  as  yet  undisturbed  by  the  frightful  ravages 
\  that  new  and  terrible  pestilence  which  has  elsewhere 
lade  such  portentous  havoc  in  a  large  portion  of  the  hu- 
lan  family.     Nor  have  we  less  reason  for  thankfulness 

1  surveying  our  social  condition.  If  a  political  excite- 
lent,  connected  witli  the  public  liberty  of  the  country, 
as  stimulated  the  public  mind  to  a  degree  of  fervor  and 
igor  beyond  all  former  example,  this  very  excitement 
as  furnished  the  consoling  exponent  of  our  fitness  for 
ie  enjoyment  of  this  inestimable  blessing;  for,  in  spite 
fa  painful  exasperation  of  public  feeling,  social  order  has 
een  preserved,  and  the  majesty  of  the  law  has  been  su- 
reme." 

This  is  a  quotation  from  the  governor's  message,  up- 
11  which  the  following  strong  inference  of  great  exaggera- 


tions of  the  evils  of  the  tariff  system.  Here  is  the  com- 
mentary: 

"That  this  system,  thus  pursued,  has  resulted  in  no 
such  oppression  upon  South  Carolina,  needs  no  other 
proof  than  the  solemn  and  official  declaration  of  the  late 
chief  magistrate  of  that  state  in  his  address  to  the  legis- 
lature, hi  that  he  says,  that  'the  occurrences  of  the  past 
year,  in  connexion  with  our  domestic  concerns,  are  to  be 
reviewed  with  a  sentiment  of  fervent  gratitude  to  the 
Great  Disposer  of  human  events;  that  tributes  of  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  are  due  for  the  various  and  multipli- 
ed blessings  he  bad  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  our  people, 
that  abundant  harvests  in  every  quarter  of  the  suite  have 
crowned  the  exertions  of  agricultural  labor;  that  health, 
almost  beyond  former  precedent,  has  blessed  our  homes; 
and  that  there  is  not  less  reason  for  thankfulness  in  survey- 
ing our  social  condition. '  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult 
to  imagine  oppression  where,  in  the  social  condition  of  a 
people,  there  was  equal  cause  of  thankfulness,  as  for 
abundant  harvests,  and  varied  and  multiplied  blessings 
with  which  a  kind  Providence  had  favored  them." 

I  submit  whether  judgment  could  fairly  be  entered 
up  against  S.Carolina,upon  the  admission  of  the  governor. 

There  is  certainly  ground  to  complain  that  when  our 
words  are  brought  up  in  judgment  against  us,  we  are  not 
permitted  to  be  heard  through  the  whole  sentence.  This 
quotation  of  the  governor's  message  would  make  us  con- 
tending for  our  extreme  rights  as  mere  amateurs.  Sir, 
there  were  points  of  controversy  between  these  two  pub- 
lic officers  and  the  two  governments,  of  more  moment 
than  to  raise  a  question  whether  we  had  a  right  to  thank 
God  for  his  mercies,  and  congratulate  ourselves  as  a  so- 
cial people,  that  our  throats  were  not  yet  cut,  except  upon 
the  condition  that  judgment  should  be  entered  upon  this 
confession  that  we  were  in  a  most  prosperous  condition, 
and  mere  amateur  malcontents. 

Mr.  President:  there  are  three  propositions  presented 
for  the  grave  consideration  of  this  body,  springing  out  of 
the  position  of  South  Carolina,  or  rather  three  remedies 
proposed;  the  1st,  to  adjust  the  taxes  fairly  and  modify 
the  tariff  with  this  view.  2d,  to  call  a  convention.  3d, 
to  declare  war.  The  latter  seemed  to  be  the  favorite  al- 
ternative. 

I  had  intended  to  comment  on  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  but  I  will  content  myself  by  simply  stating  the  posi- 
tions. Other  gentlemen  have  discussed  them:  I  will  only 
remark  that  the  precedents  referred  to,  are  laws  requir- 
ing the  use  of  force  without  the  body  of  any  state,  and 
which  in  one  instance,  the  president  refused  to  enter  be- 
cause it  was  at  war  with  the  rights  of  the  state,  and  the 
first  principles  of  liberty;  1  mean  the  Indian  intercourse 
law  in  the  case  of  Georgia. 

The  bill  is  unconstitutional:  because  it  confers  the  war 
power  on  the  president.  1st  and  8th  sections  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

It  subjects  a  citizen  to  punishment  when  he  has  been 
guilty  of  no  crime,  by  seizing  his  property,  and  com- 
pelling him  to  pay  cash  duties.   5th  article  of  amendment. 

It  violates  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  state,  so  far  as 
to  give  a  preference  to  other  ports.     9th  section. 

It  deprives  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  of  the  same 
rights  as  citizens  of  other  states.     5th  seution. 

It  places  the  military  of  the  United  States  above  the  ci- 
vil authority  of  a  state. 

It  confers  on  the  president  legislative  powers  to  shut  up 
the  port  of  Charleston. 

It  gives  federal  courts  jurisdiction  of  cases  which  do 
not  arise  under  the  laws  and  constitution.  2d  section, 
3d  art. 

It  subjects  without  trial  or  process  of  law,  citizens  to  be 
arrested  and  deprived  of  their  liberty. 

It  punishes  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  press. 

It  authorises  the  president  to  consider  the  legislature  of 
a  state  as  a  mob,  and  by  issuing  his  proclamation,  disperse 
them  by  force. 

It  imposes  cruel  and  unjust  fines,  and  indirectly  forfeits 
the  office  of  state  officers,  who  must  obey  their  own  laws 
or  be  disfranchised. 

It  substitutes  armed  force  for  the  judicial  tribunals  of 
the  country.  It  makes  a  district  court  an  appellate  court 
over  the  state  courts  as  to  habeas  corpus. 

It  compels  persons  to  prosecute  suits  in  the  federal 
courts  where  the  court  must  only  nonsuit  the  party  for 
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want  of  jurisdiction,  or  take  jurisdiction  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  defendant  not  warranted  by  law,  thereby  making 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  depend  on  the  error  or  wick- 
edness of  all  defendants. 

I  have  attempted  to  prove  that  a  state  has  a  right  to 
judge  in  the  last  resort  of  a  violation  of  the  constitution: 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  violate 
no  provision  of  the  constitution — that  the  means  resorted 
to  protect  her  reserved  rights,  are  for-  her  judgment  alone. 
That,  strong  as  they  appear,  they  are  wan  anted  by  the 
usurpation  of  this  government — that  the  questions  pre- 
sented to  the  descendants  of  a  glorious  ancestry,  are  liber- 
ty or  slavery — -the  constitution  with  the  union,  or  the 
union  without  a  constitution.  That  we  do  not  propose  to 
secede,  except  this  government  treats  us  as  a  public  ene- 
my, and  drives  us  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  between 
the  halter  and  the  bayonet.  That  you  have  the  physical 
right,  not  the  moral  one,  to  pass  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration. That  it  is  the  assertion  of  your  rights  by 
force  against  an  organized  government,  and  is  therefore 
war.  That,  in  utter  contempt  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  government,  in  derogation  of  the  theory  of 
federalism  it  itself,  you  substitute  force  for  law,  the  sword 
for  the  ermine.  That  the  sacred  principles  of  justice  re- 
quire you  to  reduce  the  taxes,  and  relieve  a  patriotic  and 
a  suffering  people  from  poverty  and  oppression. 

Knowing  as  1  do,  and  which  is  too  well  attested  by  the 
events  of  the  day,  for  any  honorable  senator  to  be  igno- 
rant of,  that  a  deep  and  settled  sense  of  discontent  per- 
vades the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina;  that 
the  sober,  calm,  patriotic  population  of  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,'  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  revolt  at  this 
system  of  protection,  as  an  invasion  of  their  constitutional 
rights,  I  cannot  help  expressing  a  deep  solicitude,  that 
this  bill,  in  its  present  offensive  form,  may  not  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  present  congress. 

I  shall  not  run  any  parallel  between  this  controversy 
and  the  revolutionary  struggle.  The  doctrines  upon 
which  we  rest  our  rights  do  not  involve  such  principles. 
Sir,  I  regret  that  suspicions  of  the  personal  hatred  of  the 
president  towards  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  should, 
in  the  opinion  of  her  public  auhorities,  have  rendered  it 
necessary  to  arm  in  protection  of  their  personal  rights,  as 
well  as  in  defence  of  their  fundamental  laws. 

Sir,  placing  myself  in  a  purely  selfish  position,  there 
is  no  honorable  senator  who  has  higher  motive*  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  good  order  of  society.  1  have  nothing 
to  gain — every  tiling  to  lose  by  civil  commotion. 

If  the  first  clause  ot  this  bill  is  retained  and  passed,  I 
have  substantial,  well-grounded  fears  of  the  consequen- 
ce*. The  exception  in  the  last  clause  in  the  ordinance  is 
a  very  extensive  one,  yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  this 
hill  will  not  make  a  case  without  the  exception.  If  the 
senator  from  Pennsylvania,  or  any  other  senator,  sup- 
poses that  both  or  either  of  the  representatives  of  South 
Carolina,  on  this  floor,  hold  that  state  in  the  palm  of  their 
hands,  it  is  a  great  mistake.  JYbn  nostrum  tantas  commo- 
ner e  lites.  The  political  power  of  that  state  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  intelligent  and  independent  planters,  who  think 
for  themselves,  and  act  accordingly.  What  course  will 
be  taken  upon  the  passage  of  this  "bill,  and  omission  to 
modify  the  tariff,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  From  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  leading  paper  at  the  capital  of  that  state,  one 
exercising  much  influence,"  and  reflecting  a  respectable 
portion  of  public  opinion,  it  seems  but  little  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  interference  of  Virginia,  at  leat  in  the 
opinion  of  that  writer.  This  article,  although  written 
with  great  ability,  I  am  sure  does  injustice  to  the  motives 
of  our  elder  and  much  respected  sister.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  every  motive  of  benevolence,  justice,  and  prudence, 
urge  us  to  abstain  from  rash  or  unskilful  legislation. 
Who  will  try  the  strength  of  the  diamond  by  the  ham- 
mer and  the  anvil.  To  that  impertinent  curiosity  which 
wishes  to  test  the  virtue  of  the  union,  I  would  refer  to 
the  fate  of  Anselmo.  Believe  roe,  sir,  the  experiment  is 
a  useless,  and  may  prove  a  fatal  one. 

I  fear  interested  and  malevolent  persons  have  lent 
themselves  to  the  basest  and  most  profligate  purposes,  in 
misrepresenting  both  the  president  and  the  dominant 
party  in  South  Carolina,  to  each  other.  1  know  that  a 
very  strong  conviction  prevails  that  the  chief  magistrate 
mixes  up  personal  with  public  consideration  on  this  to- 
pic— -that  he  seeks  to  indulge  in  the  passion  of  revenge, 


and  imbrue  his  bauds  in  the  blood  of  some  of  the  publh 
men  of  that  state.  And  I  know,  moreover,  that  befon 
this  shall  happen,  a  generous  and  spirited  populatioi 
will  come  to  their  rescue.  The  people  will  not  pernii 
their  public  functionaries,  acting  under  their  command 
and  clothed  with  the  panoply  of  their  power,  to  be  let 
like  criminals  to  the  charnel  house.  Before  this  will  tak( 
place,  many  a  brave  man  will  perish.  What  senator  cai 
desire  to  see  the  states  pass  under  the  yoke?  How  long 
since  this  body  has  surrendered  their  independence  t( 
the  high  behests  of  the  executive.''  Balfour  and  Kawdoi 
have  not  contended,  in  the  pages  of  history,  for  the  bono: 
of  the  execution  of  llayne.  If  blood  and  carnage  flov 
from  this  bill,  the  senate,  in  after  times,  will  not  be  emu- 
lous  of  the  sbarethey  had  in  passing  it. 

Sir,  I  do  not  deny  the  power  to  pass  such  a  bill.  Cain 
had  the  power  to  kill  his  brother.  Elizabeth  had  tin 
power  to  take  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Mary.  The  re 
gicide  court  had  the  power  to  overrule  the  plea  to  its  ju- 
risdiction, by  Charles  the  1st.  Bonaparte  had  the  powei 
to  poison  his  prisoners  at  Jaffa.  The  question  1  make  is, 
as  to  your  right — moral  right — by  force,  to  compel  tin 
people  of  South  Carolina  to  disobey  their  oaths  and  vio- 
late their  most  sacred  obligations  to  their  state  govern- 
ment.'' 

It  may  be  asked,  if  this  bill  be  passed,  what  rights  art 
left  to  South  Carolina?  She  has  the  right  to  slink  froir. 
her  position,  and,  like  a  thievish  slave,  submit  to  the  lasl 
ofa  master.  Nay,  she  has  the  further  right  left  her1 — 
that  right  which  Lucretia  had,  after  she  was  dishonored, 
She  has  the  right  left  her,  which  Virginius  had,  after  tht 
decree  was  pronounced  which  made  his  daughter  a  slave, 
She  has  the  right  which  Ceonidas  had,  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  Persian  army  at  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae, 
She  has  the  right  to  resist  unconstitutional  taxation,  as 
her  fathers  did — and,  she  has  the  reserved  right,  which 
no  government  can  take  away,  nor  tyranny  destroy — tht 
glorious  right  to  live  free  or  the. 

FEBRUARY      13. 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  President:  I  rise,  sir,  with  no  hypo- 
critical pretence  of  an  extraordinary  atutehment  to  the 
-union.  As  members  of  this  botly,  we  have  all  sworn  to 
support  the  constitution,  and  I  concede  to  each  as  earnesl 
a  desire  to  fulfil  this  duty,  as  I  know  that  I  myself  feel. 
I,  sir,  am  proud  to  bean  American  citizen,  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  1  am  proud  of  the 
honor  of  a  seat  in  this  senate.  But  much  as  I  prize  this 
name,  and  proud  as  I  am  of  the  honor  assigned  me,  bj 
the  partiality  and  indulgence  of  my  fellow  citizens,  J 
should  be  false  to  them,  to  their  interests,  and  to  my- 
self, if  I  could  permit  this  bill  to  become  a  law  without 
having  done  all  fn  my  power  to  prevent  it. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  course  which  South 
Carolina  has  adopted.  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  defend 
either  her  principles  or  her  action;  that  task  will  be  per- 
formed by  those  to  whom  she  has  assigned  that  duty.  • 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  presents  another  issue,  which 
involves  directly  the  rights,  the  interest,  and  liberty  ot 
my  constituents.  It  proposes  to  clothe  the  president  of 
the  United  States  with  dictatorial  and  discretionary  pow- 
ers. It  floes  more,  it  proposes  to  place  the  issue  of  a 
civil  war  upon  the  discretion  of  a  captain  of  a  revenue, 
cutter — •the  caprice  of  a  young  lieutenant  fresh  from 
school,  or  the  folly  of  a  tide-waiter. 

It  makes  the  president  of  the  United  States  a  national 
dictator,  and  converts  the  agents  who  may  be  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  his  supreme  discretion,  into  petty 
chieftains,  who  are  required  to  trample  upon  the  judicial 
authorities  of  the  states.  You  see  it  places  the  military 
above  the  civil  authority,  and  substitutes  a  military  des- 
potism for  the  peaceful  administration  of  the  laws. 

But  we  are  told  by  the  honorable  chairman  of  the 
committee  who  reported  this  bill  (Mr.  Wilkins)  that 
"we  may  safely  trust  these  extraordinary  powers  to  the 
hands  of  Andrew  Jackson,  because,  he  assures  us,  An- 
drew Jackson  never  has  abused  power."  I  congratulate 
the  honorable  gentleman  upon  the  extent  of  his  faith.  It 
is  at  least  equal  to  "the  grain  of  mustard  seed,"  and  it 
may  yet  accomplish  miracles.  The  honorable  gentleman 
should  remember  that  this  bill  proposes  to  authorise  the 
president  to  transfer  these  extraordinary  powers  to  his 
agents.  Great  as  the  president  is,  powerful  as  we  all 
know  him  to  be,  he   must  employ  agents  to  execute  his 
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,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  that  discretion  with 
ah  you  clothe  the  president  must  be  by  him  transferred 
lis  agents,  to  the  commanders  of  his  army  and  his 
r,  to  the  collectors  of  the  revenue,  to  his  marshals  and 
bailiff's.  I  am  not  disposed  to  make  a  question  with 
gentleman  about  his  faith  in  the  president,  but  I  would 
him,  are  you  prepared  to  grant  sucli  powers,  on  the 
1  which  you  repose  in  such  agents  as  these?  But,  sir, 
y  with  such  solemn  trifling.  I  consider  this  a  question 
iberty,  and  not  of  faith;  and  I  can  assure  him,  that 
is  constituents,  the  free  laborers  of  which  we  have 
rd  so  much,  permit  their  representatives  to  bring  their 
rties  as  a  faith  ottering,  a  propitiation  to  conciliate  the 
d  will  of  the  president,  those  of  whom  I  am  an  un- 
■thy  representative,  place  theirs  above  all  price.  Sir, 
people  of  Alabama  are  as  much  devoted  to  this  union, 
:stablished  by  our  fathers,  as  the  people  of  any  other 
e  can  be;  they  are  devoted  to  the  union,  but  they  are  de- 
id  to  it,  not  asthe  means  of  oppression,  notas  the  source 
ivil  war,  but  as  the  palladium  of  liberty.     I  have  said, 

that  I  am  not  called  upon  to  defend  either  the  princi- 
5  or  the  action  of  South  Carolina.  I  have  said  that 
i  bill  makes  another  issue,  which  involves  directly  the 
its,  interest,  and  liberty  of  my  constituents.  The 
itleman  tells  us  about  the  free  labor  of  the  north;  and 
y  tell  us  tiiey  never  will  consent  that  this  free  labor  of 

nordi  shall  be  reduced  to  the  same  condition  as  the 
re  labor  of  the  south.   Do  gentlemen  forget  that  there 

free  laborers  in  the  south  as  well  in  the  north?"  Do 
itlemen  forget,  that  the  object  of  this  constitution  and 
our  union,  was  to  secure  equal  rights,  peace  and  hap- 
css  to  all  our  citizens?     If  they  concede  this,  and  none 

I  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety  as  to  deny  the 
th  of  the  assertion,  what  right  has  the  free  laborer  of 

north  to  demand  that  his  labor  shall  be  protected  at 
expense  of  the  free  labor,  or  even  the  slave  labor,  of 
south?  Yes,  sir,  I  say  of  the  slave  labor  of  the  south ! 
r  sir,  with  us,  labor  is  labor;  it  matters  not  whether  it 
of  the  slave  or  of  the  free,  of  the  bondman  or  his 
ster;  in  fact  there  can  be  none  in  theory,  but  in  the 
rids  of  those  Jiybocritical  pretenders  in  philanthropy, 
o  would  emancipate  our  slaves  under  the  pretence  that 

II  men  are  born  free  and  equal,"  and  butcher  their 
sters  with  mercenary  bayonets;  but,  as  the  gentleman 
m  Pennsylvania,  who  spoke  last,  (Mr.  Dallas)  does 
:  like  the  word  mercenary,  I  will  say  the  bayonets  of 
wer;  because  we  insist  that  it  never  was  intended  by 
:  framers  of  the  constitution  to  tax  the  slave  labor  of 
•  south,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  "free  labor 
the  north."  Your  northern  gentlemen  have  a  holy 
rror  at  holding  a  fellow  creature  in  bondage,  but  they 
d  no  horror  at  the  idea  of  sending  our  army  to  compel 
;  owners  of  these  slaves  to  pay  over  all  the  profits  of 
jse  slaves  into  the  pockets  of  the  northern  nianufac- 
•ers  and  capitalists.  They  consider  slavery  as  a  most 
kious  offence  against  God  and  man;  yet  they  call  upon 
,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  dear  in  religion  and  morals, 
authorise  them  to  overrun  South  Carolina  with  fire  and 
ord,  unless  she  will  pay  over  to  them  the  profits  of  her 
ive  labor.  Or,  in  other  words,  they  are  too  pious,  too 
nevolent,  to  own  slaves  themselves,  but  they  ask  us, 
ry  modestly,  sir,  to  convert  the  owners  of  slaves  in 
>uth  Carolina  into  their  overseers,  superintending  cot- 
o  fields  and  rice  plantations  for  their  benefit. 
Yes,  Mr.  President,  disguise  this  matter  as  you  will, 
is  is'  the  question.  We  have  long  seen  the  tendency 
id  object  of  the  tariff  policy.  We  deny  your  right  to 
■otect  the  free  labor  of  the  north,  at  the  expense  of  the 
ave  labor  of  the  south.  With  us  there  is  no  distinction 
;tween  the  labor  of  the  slave  and  the  labor  of  the  free, 

the  bondman  and  his  master. 

The  God  of  nature,  nor  the  constitution,  who  alone 
is  the  right  to  determine  what  shall  be  law  upon  this 
ibject,  has  made  no  distinction,  and  we  will  not  permit 
is  "-overnment  to  do  it;  to  yield  such  a  power  would  be 
i  permit  the  free  laborers  of  the  north  to  convert  the 
tasters  of  our  slaves  into  the  slaves  of  northern  masters. 
ndit  is  because  I  believe  the  bill  involves  this  question, 
tid  because  I  know  the  people  of  Alabama  have  a  corn- 
ton  interest  with  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  in  re- 
sting this  oppression,  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill. 
We  hear  gentlemen  loud  in  the  praise  of  the  constitu- 
on,  vociferous  in  their  professions  of  attachment  to  the 


union:  I  can  tell  them,  nay  they  have  been  told,  again 
and  again,  how  they  can  maintain  the  constitution  and 
preserve  the  union.  Reject  this  bill,  and  modify  the  ta- 
riff; do  justice,  and  the  necessity  for  force  will  cease. 

But  some  gentlemen  seem  to  think  they  must  support 
the  president.  I  can  understand  why  the  senators  repre- 
senting manufacturing  states,  and  particularly  those  who 
never  had  any  constitutional  scruples  upon  the  question 
of  power,  should  support  this  bill.  Although  we  are 
told  that  this  measure  originated  with  the  executive,  I 
can  find  no  apology  in  that  suggestion,  which  could  justi- 
fy me,  as  a  senator  representing  a  southern  state;  yes,  sir, 
a  slave  holding,  anti-tariff  state,  if  I  were  so  far  to  sacri- 
fice their  interests  as  to  vote  for  this  bill.  I  know,  sir,  that 
the  president  has  a  commanding  popularity  among  my 
people;  and  honest,  unsuspecting  planters  and  laborers  of 
Alabama,  gave  him  their  confidence,  when  he  was  a  plain 
unpretending  planter  like  themselves.  But  they  voted 
for  Andrew  Jackson  to  b<g  the  president  of  a  free  people, 
subject  to  all  the  restraints  of  the  constitution;  they  did 
not  expect  that  he  would  ask  to  be  clothed  with  dictatorial 
powers,  much  less  that  he  would  march  at  the  head  of  a 
standing  army,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing,  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  the  collection  of  odious,  unjust,  unequal, 
and  unconstitutional  taxes. 

But,  I  warn  gentleman  to  pause.  Who  is  it  that  are 
now  so  anxious  to  clothe  the  president  with  these  new, 
undefined  powers?  Are  they  not  his  old  enemies?  Are  they 
not  his  last  opponents?  But,  sir,  I  give  them  my  thanks. 
I  am  the  representative  of  a  brave,  generous,  and,  there- 
fore, a  confiding  people.  Yet,  there  are,  in  Alabama,  as 
there  are  in  all  other  slates,  "waiters  upon  Providence" — 
men  whose  highest  ambition  it  is  to  worship  power. 

The  policy  of  our  adversaries  has  been  to  purchase 
these  false  guides,  and  weaken  our  resistance  by  internal 
dissensions. 

If  gentlemen  will  disregard  all  our  entreaties:  If  in- 
stead of  claiming  the  promise  made  the  peace  makers, 
they  still  persist  in  the  exercise  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion: If,  instead  of  reducing  the  duties  arid  giving  us 
peace,  harmony,  strength,  and  brotherly,  love,  they  force 
upon  us  this  bill,  they  will  do  us  one  favor;  they  will 
force  us  to  be  united;  they  will  unbind  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple; they  will  then  see  who  it  is  that  "have  sung  peace, 
peace,"  when  there  was  no  peace.  I  again  would  say  to 
those  gentlemen  who  suppose  they  are  to  reap  a  golden 
harvest  of  profit  or  of  honors  from  this  measure;  you 
may  have  the  power  to  pass  your  bill  through  this  house; 
you  may  have  the  physical  strength  and  the  same  gene- 
rous majority  by  which  you  have  passed  your  tariffs,  but 
vou  cannot  enforce  it.  I  defy  you,  with  all  the  syeophants, 
hirelings,  and  office-seekers,  now  waiting  for  command. 
You  may  sweep  the  streets  of  your  cities,  and  empty 
your  work-shops  and  manufacturing  establishments;  at  J" 
this  enlightened  hour  of  this  free  country,  you  cannot 
enforce  it. 

We  know  our  rights,  and  knowing  them  we  dare 
maintain  and  defend  them. 

FEBRUARY  14. 

Mr.  Hives.  Mr.  Presidsnt:  stranger  as  I  am  in  this 
body,  and  now  almost  a  stranger  in  my  own  country, 
though  in  spirit  and  affection  never  separated  from  it,  I 
feel  that  I  owe  an  apology  to  the  senate  for  obtruding  my- 
self at  all  upon  its  attention.  Sir,  1  do  it  with  great  re- 
luctance, and  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  disadvantages  un- 
der which  I  labor.  Most  of  the  questions  involved  in  the 
discussion  of  the  bill  now  under  consideration  have  sprung 
up  during  the  period  of  my  absence  from  the  country, 
and  the  short  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  my  return, 
has  afforded  me  neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  for 
a  detailed  examination  of  them.  I  bring  to  them,  there- 
fore, no  other  resources  of  argument  or  illustration  than 
those  settled  principles  and  fundamental  notions  which 
are  rooted  in  the  mind  of  every  American  citizen,  in  re- 
gard to  the  constitution  of  lus  country. 

bit-,  the  questions  now  to  be  settled  are  of  the  deepest 
import  to  the  destinies  of  this  country.  They  touch  not 
the  construction  of  this  or  that  clause  of  the  constitution 
only.  They  go  to  the  whole  frame  and  structure  of  the 
government,  and  the  vital  principle  of  its  existence.  Sir, 
I  should  be  recreant  to  my  duty  on  this  floor  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  state,  which,  under  Providence,  had  the 
chief  agency  in  the  establishment  of  this  happy  system  of 
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government,  if  I  did  not  attempt,  however  feebly,  the 
expression  of  my  views  on  such  an  occasion. 

1  am  impelled  to  this  expression,  Mr.  President,  by 
another  consideration.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  differ  from 
my  worthy  and  honorable  colleague,  as  well  as  from  other 
honorable  senators  coming  from  the  same  quarter  of  the 
union  as  myself,  in  several  of  the  views  I  have  taken  of 
this  subject.  It  is  due  to  them  as  well  as  to  myself,  and 
those  whom  we  represent,  that  the  grounds  of  this  differ- 
ence of  opinion  should  be  stated  and  explained.  And,  in 
order  to  preclude  all  misapprehension,!  beg  leave  to  say, 
in  the  outset,  that  no  one  is,  or  has  been,  more  thoroughly 
opposed  to  that  whole  system  of  policy,  usually  denomi- 
nated the  American  System,  than  1  have  been,  and  still 
am.  My  voice,  sir,  has  been  often  and  strenuously,  how- 
ever ineffectually,  raised  against  it  in  another  division  of 
this  capitol.  1  consider  it  unjust'in  principle,  inexpedient 
in  practice,  oppressive  and  unequal  in  its  operation — ir 
short,  an  abuse  of  power,  contrary  to  the  true  genius  of 
our  institutions. 

But,  sir,  what  is  entitled  to  far  more  consideration,  the 
state  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  has  re- 
peatedly and  strongly  protested  against  this  system;  and 
it  is  but  yesterday  that  her  legislature  earnestly  renewed 
her  appeal  to  the  councils  of  the  nation  so  to  modify  the 
system  as  to  remove  the  just  causes  of  complaint  which 
had  arisen  against  it.  Sir,  this  appeal,  and  similar  ap- 
peals which  have  emanated  from  the  legislatures  of  other 
states,  fortified  by  all  those  high  considerations  of  patriot- 
ism, policy  and  justice  which  the  crisis  suggests,  cannot 
fail  to  have  their  proper  effect.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  distracting  question  will  be  settled,  and 
speedily  and  satisfactorily  "settled,  as  it  ought  to  be.  But 
notwithstanding  these  grounds  x)f  hope,  one  of  the  states 
of  the  union  has  rashly  undertaken  to  redress  her  griefs 
by  a  formal  abrogation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
within  her  limits.  She  has  declared  the  whole  series  of 
revenue  laws,  from  the  origin  of  the  government  to  the 
present  day  to  be  null  and  void;  has  prohibited  their  exe- 
cution within  her  borders,  under  high  penalties,  and  has 
•ordained  various  other  measures  with  the  express  view  of 
defeating  and  arresting  their  operation. 

In  this  state  of  tilings,  we  are  called  upon  to  say  if  the 
government  of  the  United  States  shall  acquiesce  in  this 
open  defiance  and  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  union,  with- 
out taking  any  step  whatever  for  their  enforcement?  For 
myself,  I  am  free  to  say,  that  I  do  not  thus  read  my  oath 
to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
thus  understand  my  duty  to  my  country,  or  the  interest 
and  the  honor  of  my  own  state.  What,  sir,  will  be  the 
consequence  if  South  Carolina  be  permitted,  without  op- 
position, to  nullify  the  revenue  laws  of  the  union?  Will 
hot  that  uniformity  of  imposts,  and  that  equality  in  the 
fiscal  and  commercial  regulations  of  the  union,  which  are 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution,  be  at  once  abolished  by 
the  arbitrary  act  of  South  Carolina,  to  her  own  advantage, 
and  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  states?  Sir,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Virginia,  lam  not  willing  that  Virginia  shall 
be  compelled  to  pay  taxes,  while  South  Carolina,  by  her 
own  illegal  and  unauthorised  action,  is  suffered  to  go  quit 
of  them.  Yet  this  must  be  the  unjust  consequence  of  ac- 
quiescence in  nullification;  or  otherwise,  a  result  still 
more  distressing  to  the  whole  country  will  ensue — the 
entire  commerce  of  the  country  will  be  drawn  to  the  free 
ports  of  South  Carolina;  the  ports  of  the  other  states,  with 
all  the  important  branches  of  industry  connected  with 
them,  will  be  consigned  to  ruin;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  nation  will  be  cut  off  and  de- 
stroyed. 

Bad  as  these  consequences,  or  any  of  them,  may  be, 
there  is  yet  another  view  of  the  subject,  of  still  higher  im- 
portance. The  example  would  inflict  a  mortal  wound  on 
the  constitution.  The  government  would  be  thencefor- 
ward virtually  dissolved,  and  we  should  inevitably  fall 
back  into  the  anarchy  and  confusion  of  the  articles  of con- 
federation— if,  indeed,  after  such  an  example  of  weak- 
ness, the  states  should  continue  connected  by  any  tie 
whatever. 

For  one,  therefore,  I  feel  myself  constrained,  by  the 
highest  considerations  of  duty,  to  give  my  assent  to  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  provide  for 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  while  they  remain  unrepealed. 
There  are  some  provisions  in  the  bill  now  under  conside- 
&cr.  to  Voi.  XL1II— Sig.  19. 


ration  of  which  I  do  not  approve,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  say  more  fully,  when  I  come  to  explain  my  own  ideas 
of  the  legislation  best  adapted  to  meet  the  crisis.  But  we 
are  met  at  the  threshold  with  a  preliminary  denial  of  the 
right  of  the  government  to  adopt  any  measure-s  whatever, 
for  the  execution  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  have  been  nullified  by  the  authorities  of  a  state. 
This  position  has  been  maintained  by  both  of  the  honora- 
ble senators  from  South  Carolina,  and  especially  by  the 
honorable  senator  who  spoke  first,  [Mr.  Calhoun]  in  the 
remarksjnade  by  him  at  the  time  of  submitting  his  reso- 
lutions, which  are  now  lying  on  your  table. 

How,  sir,  has  this  extraordinary  position  been  attempt- 
ed to  be  sustained  ?  One  would  have  supposed  that  a  power 
so  radically  affecting  the  whole  operation  of  our  system, 
as  an  absolute  state  veto  on  the  laws  of  the  union  would 
have  been,  in  some  form  or  other,  expressed  in  the  con- 
stitution. Instead  of  this,  we  find  an  express  declaration 
that  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  shall 
control,  and  be  supreme  over,  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  respective  states.  Yet  the  honorable  senator  [Mr. 
Calhoun]  seeks  to  do  away  all  this,  by  setting  up  the 
metaphysical  deductions  and  ingenious  creations  of  his 
own  mind,  in  the  place  of  the  positive  terms  of  the  instru- 
ment itself.  Sir,  I  propose  to  follow  the  honorable  sena- 
tor, step  by  step,  in  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  he 
has  attained  so  singular  a  result.  And  as  I  am  anxious  to 
deal  with  his  argument  in  all  possible  fairness,  I  will  first 
state  what  I  understood  that  argument  to  be,  in  order  that, 
if  I  shall  have  fallen  into  a  misapprehension  of  any  part 
of  it,  the  honorable  senator  may  set  me  right. 

I  understand  the  honorable  senator,  then,  thus — after 
stating  that  the  problem  is  to  ascertain  where  the  para- 
mount power  of  the  system  is,  and  that  that  power  must 
be  where  the  sovereignty  is,  he  proceeds  by  saying  that 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  a  compact  be- 
tween the  several  states — that  these  states  only  are  sove- 
reign—that the  government  of  the  United  States  is  not 
sovereign,  because,  according  to  the  principles  of  modern 
political  science,  sovereignty  is  not  the  attribute  of  any 
government — that  it  resides  in  the  people — that  the  only 
people,  known  to  the  true  theory  of  our  institutions,  is 
the  people  of  the  several  states  distinctly — that  if  the  peo- 
ple of  any  one  state  in  the  union,  therefore,  shall,  in  its 
sovereign  capacity,  interpose  between  its  citizens  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  the  act  of  a  sovereign 
being  always  binding  on  its  citizens,  the  citizens  of  that 
state  can  no  longer  owe  obedience  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  be  properly  subject  to  its  action, — 
but  that  if  the  act  of  the  state,  so  absolving  its  citizens 
from  obedience  to  the  United  States,  be  a  violation  of  the 
compact  with  the  other  states,  it  is  the  state  only  as  a  po- 
litical community  that  is  responsible.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have 
stated  the  reasoning  of  the  senator  fairly,  as  I  have  wish- 
ed and  intended  to  do. 

Now,  sir,  in  regard  to  the  first  proposition  laid  down 
by  the  honorable  senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Cal- 
houn] it  gives  me  pleasure  t6  say  that  I  am  entirely  of 
accord  with  him.  Here  we  draw  our  principles  from  the 
same  pure  fountain — the  republican  doctrines  of  '98  and 
'99  as  asserted,  at  that  time,  by  the  legislature  of  my  own 
state.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  politics  or  history  resting 
on  grounds  of  incontrovertible  evidence  and  conclusive 
demonstration,  it  is  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
not  as  an  aggregate  mass  of  individuals,  but  as  separate 
and  independent  communities.  This,  sir,  is  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  our  federal  system,  and  every  attempt  to  dis- 
place it  has  resulted  in  acknowledged  failure,  and  has 
only  served  to  establish  it  the  more  firmly. 

But,  sir,  are  the  other  propositions  of  the  honorable 
senator  [Mr.  Calhoun]  equally  true?  Is  it  true,  that  there 
is  no  other  sovereignty,  known  to  our  political  system, 
than  that  which  resides  in  the  people  ot  each  state  dis- 
tinctly? And,  here  sir,  as  the  chief  source  ot  difficulty  in 
all  discussions  of  this  sort  is  in  the  vague  use  of  terms, 
let  us  fix  what  we  mean  by  sovereignty.  1  he  elementary 
idea  of  sovereignty  is  that  of  supreme  uncontrolled  power ; 
and  when  applied  to  political  organizations,  I  agree  with 
the  honorable  senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Cal- 
houn] that  it  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  predicated  ot  go- 
vernment, which  is  a  delegated  and  limited  trust,  but  that 
it  resides'exclusively  in  the  body  of  the  community,  which 
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creates  and  establishes  the  government.  I  readily  grant, 
then,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  possesses 
no  sovereignty.  The  honorable  senator  [Mr.  Calhoun] 
seems  to  have  supposed  that  this  being  admitted,  it  would 
necessarily  follow  that  the  only  sovereignty  known  to  our 
political  system,  is  in  the  people  of  each  state  distinctly, 
there  being,  as  he  contends,  no  other  people,  according 
to  its  true  theory,  than  the  people  of  the  several  states 
separately  considered.  But,  sir,  this  argument  obvious- 
ly overlooks  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  complex  organi- 
zation, which  embraces  two  distinct  species  of  communi- 
ties— the  separate  communities,  called  the  states,  formed 
by  the  individuals  who  compose  those  states  respectively, 
and  the  general  community,  called  the  United  States, 
formed  by  the  association  of  all  the  states  into  a  political 
union.  There  is  one  body  politic  or  community  as  clear- 
ly resulting  from  the  association  of  states,  in  the  one  case, 
as  there  is  such  body  politic  or  community  resulting  from 
the  association  of  individuals,  in  the  other.  In  the  body 
of  the  community,  the  sovereignty  of  each  system  resides 
—that  of  the  federal  system,  in  the  community  called  the 
United  States,  that  of  the  state  systems,  in  the  body  of 
the  community  called  the  state.  *  You  will  remark,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  here  speak  of  the  United  States,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  government  of  the  United  States; 
and  I  contend  that  the  term  United  States,  as  used  in  our 
political  nomenclature,  designates  one  body  politic,  one 
integral  community,  (although  a  community  composed  of 
states),  in  which  sovereignty  resides,'as  to  certain  purpos- 
es, as  truly  as  it  resides  in  the  states,  or  several  commu- 
nities composed  of  individuals,  for  the  purposes  of  their 
organization. 

I  should  not  think  it  necessary,  Mr.  President,  to  dwell 
on  an  idea,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  so  obvious,  if  I  did  not 
know  that  the  suggestion  of  any  unity  in  our  federal  or- 
ganization had  recently  given  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction, 
and  if  we  did  not  live  in  times  when  the  best  settled  princi- 
ples have  been  boldly  called  in  question.  It  may  not  be 
amiss,  therefore,  to  bring  a  few  proofs  to  the  support  of 
what  I  have  ventured  to  assert — that  the  United  States  do 
form,  to  certain  purposes,  one  community—one  integral 
political  body.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  United  States 
form  a  confederate  republic.  Now,  sir,  what  is  the  defi- 
nition of  a  confederate  republic  by  that  writer,  who, 
among  the  political  philosophers  of  modern  times,  seems 
to  have  best  understood  its  characteristics,  and  to  have 
most  justly  appreciated  its  advantages?  Montesquieu  says, 
4 'a  confederate  republic  is  a  convention  by  which  several 
smaller  states  agree  to  become  member's  of  a  larger  one, 
which  they  intend  to  form.  It  is  a  kind  of  assemblage  of 
societies,  that  constitute  a  new  one,"  &c.  The  writers  of 
the  Federalist,  in  the  9th  No.  referring  to  what  Montes- 
quieu says  on  this  subject,  add:  "the  definition  of  a  con- 
federate republic  seems  simply  to  be  'an  assemblage  of 
societies,''  or  an  association  of  two  or  more  states  into  one 
state." 

But,  sir,  let  us  appeal  to  a  distinguished  authority  which 
is  often  invoked  by  the  politicians  of  South  Carolina,  and 
for  which  I  challenge  a  portion  of  their  respect,  on  the 
present  occasion.  Mr.  Jefferson,  sir,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Edmund  Randolph,  which  will  be  found  in  the  3d  vol.  of 
his  political  correspondence,  written  on  the  18th  August, 
1799,  in  the  very  crisis  of  that  great  struggle  for  constitu- 
tional principles  which  terminated  in  the  "civil  revolu- 
tion" of  1801,  and  when  he  must  be  supposed  to  have 
weighed  well  all  the  bearings  of  his  words,  uses  the  fol- 
lowing language:  "before  the  revolution  there  existed  no 
such  nation  as  the  United  States:  they,  then,  first  associat- 
ed as  a  nation,  but  for  special  purposes  only.  They  had 
all  their  laws  to  make,  as  Virginia  bad  on  her  first  estab- 
lishment as  a  nation.  But  they  did  not,  as  Virginia  had 
done,  proceed  to  adopt  a  whole  a  system  of  laws  ready 
made  to  their  hand.  As  their  association  as  a  nation  was 
only  for  special  purposes,"  &c. 

Sir,  it  would  be  easy  to  shew,  if  the  time  of  the  senate 
were  not  too  precious  to  be  consumed  in  unnecessary  dis- 
cussion, that  the  recognition  here  made  of  the  United 
States  as  forming  one  nation,  for  certain  purposes,  is  of 
particular  weight,  from  the  nature  of  the  question  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  then  discussing,  and  which  would  have 
rendered  his  course  of  argument  much  shorter  and  sim- 
pler, if  he  could  have  denied  altogether  the  existence  of 
any  national  individuality  in  the  United  States. 


But,  sir,  without  insisting  on  the  particular  weight  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  authority,  in  this  view  of  it,  I  would  ask 
if  the  same  language  has  not  been  habitually  used  by  all 
of  our  great  men  who  were  contemporary  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  constitution,  and  with  the  vital  questions  of 
construction  to  which  the  first  ten  years  of  its  operation 
gave  rise?  We  all  remember  Mr.  President,  that  gene- 
ral Washington,  in  that  noble  monument  of.  patriotism 
and  wisdom,  his  farewell  address,  speaks  of  the  "unity  of 
government  which  constitutes  us  one  people,"  and  of  the 
states  bound  together  by  "an  indissoluble  community  of 
interest  as  one  nation."  Mr.  Madison,  than  whom  cer- 
tainly no  higher  authority  can  be  appealed  to,  in  regard 
to  that  constitution  which  is  the  workmanship  of  his  own 
hands,,  thus  writes  in  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  North 
American  Review:  "the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
being  a  compact  among  the  states  in  their  highest  sove- 
reign capacity,  and  constituting  the  people  thereof  me 
people  for  certain  purposes,  cannot  be  altered  or  annulled 
at  the  will  of  the  states  individually,  as  the  constitution 
of  a  state  may  be  at  its  individual  will." 

But  why  add  to  this  list  of  distinguished  authorities, 
farther  than  to  cite  the  authority  of  the  honorable  senator 
from  South  Carolina  himself.  In  his  letter  to  gov.  Ha- 
milton, published  duVing  the  last  summer,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  "the  general  government  is  the  joint  or- 
gan of  all  the  states  confederated  into  one  general  com- 
munity." And  again:  "in  the  execution  of  the  delegated 
powers,  the  union  is  no  longer  regarded  in  reference  to 
its  parts,  but  as  forming  one  great  community,  to  be  go- 
verned by  a  common  will,"  &e. 

If,  then,  the  United  States  do  form  "one  community, 
governed  by  a  common  will,"  sovereignty  may  and  does 
exist  in  the  body  of  that  community,  lor  the  special  pur- 
poses of  the  union,  just  as  effectually  and  unquestionably 
as  sovereignty  exists  in  the  people  of  an  individual  state, 
for  state  purposes.  My  answer,  then,  and  I  flatter  my- 
self a  conclusive  one,  to  the  argument  of  the  honorable 
senator,  is  that  the  sovereignty  of  our  federal  system  is 
neither  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  nor  in 
the  people  of  the  individual  states  separately  considered, 
but  in  that  "great  community,"  or  body  politic,  called 
the  United  States,  resulting  from  the  association  of  all  the 
states,  for  special  purposes.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Randolph,  from  which  I  read  the  extract  cited  a 
few  moments  ago,  says,  very  properly,  that  "the  whole 
body  of  the  nation,"  or  community,  "is  the  sovereign 
power  for  itself. " 

There  is  a  practical  criterion,  of  very  easy  application 
in  our  American  institutions,  for  determining  where  so- 
vereignty resides.  Sovereignty  resides  where  the  power 
of  amending  the  constitution  or  fundamental  law  resides. 
In  a  single  state,  this  power  resides  in  the  people  of  the 
state,  and  of  course  the  sovereignty  resides  in  them  also. 
In  the  union,  this  power  resides  in  the  federal  communi- 
ty composed  of  all  the  states,  and  according  to  an  express 
provision  in  the  constitution,  requires  for  its  exercise  the 
concurrence  of  three-fourths  of  the  states.  According  to 
this  plain,  practical  test,  then,  the  actual  sovereignty  of 
the  union  is  in  three-fourths  of  the  states. 

Here,  again,  I  am  happy  to  fortify  myself  by  an  autho- 
rity, which,  if  not  that  of  the  honorable  senator  himself, 
as  it  is  generally  understood  to  be,  must,  at  least)  com- 
mand his  very  high  respect.  I  allude  to  the  report  and 
exposition  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  in 
December,  1828.  From  that  document,  I  beg  leave  to 
read  to  the  senate  the  following  extract: 

"Our  system,  then,  consists  of  two  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent sovereignties.  The  general  powers  conferred  on,  the 
general  government  are  subject  to  its  sole  and  exclusive 
control,  and  the  states  cannot,  without  violating  the  con- 
stitution, interpose  their  authority  to  check,  or  in  any 
manner  counteract,  its  movements,  so  long  as  they  are 
confired  to  its  proper  sphere;  so  also  the  peculiar  and  lo- 
cal powers,  reserved  to  the  states,  are  subject  to  their  ex- 
clusive control,  nor  can  the  general  government  interfere 
with  them,  without,  on  its  part,  also  violating  the  consti- 
tution. In  order  to  have  a  full  and  clear  conception  of 
our  institutions,  it  will  be  proper  to  remark  that  there  is, 
in  our  system,  a  striking  distinction  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  sovereign  power.  Whatever  may  be  the 
true  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  in- 
dividually, it  is  unquestionably  clear,  that  while  the  go- 
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vemment  of  the  union  is  vested  in  its  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  political  departments,  the  actual  sovereign  power 
resides  in  the  several  states,  who  created  it,  in  their  se- 
parate and  distinct  political  character.  But  by  an  express 
provision  of  the  constitution,  it  may  be  amended ov  chang- 
ed by  three-fourths  of  the  states;  and  each  state,  by  as- 
senting to  the  constitution  with  this  provision,  has  surren- 
dered its  original  rights  as  a  sovereign,  which  made  its 
individual  consent  necessary  to  any  change  in  its  political 
condition,  and  has  placed  this  important  power  in  the 
hands  of  three-fourths  of  the  states,  in  which  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  union  under  the  constitution  does  now  actually 
reside. " 

Here,  then,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  distinct  acknow- 
ledgment, in  accordance  with  the  principles  1  have  laid 
down,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  federal  system  is  not  in 
the  people  of  any  one  of  the  states,  acting  separately,  as 
the  honorable  senator  now  contends,  but  in  tnree-fourths 
of  the  states  acting  concurrently.  The  honorable  senator 
has  told  us  that  the  paramount  power  of  controlling  the 
general  government  must  reside,  where  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  system  resides.  The  problem  stated  by  him  was 
to  ascertain  where  that  power  does  reside,  and  is  here 
conclusively  solved  by  his  own  state,  in  a  solemn  exposi- 
tion drawn  up  by  himself.  The  plain  result  is,  that  the 
paramount  or  sovereign  power  is  not  in  the  people  of  any 
one  state,  but  in  three-fourths  of  all  the  states. 

This  important  document,  also,  in  acknowledging  that 
there  "are  two  distmct  and  independent  sovereignties''''  in 
our  complex  organization,  recognizes  the  correctness  of 
another  of  the  positions  I  have  laid  down — that  there  is 
sovereignty  in  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  union,  as  well  as  sovereignty  in  the  several 
states,  for  state  purposes.  It  has  become  fashionable,  of 
late,  to  deny  that  there  is  any  sovereignty  in  the  United 
States,  (I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  U.  States  as  a  political 
community,  and  not  of  the  government  of  the  U.  States), 
and  to  claim  for  the  states  separately,  an  absolute,  complete, 
and  unqualified  sovereignty,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatever.  Sir,  this  is  a  novelty  unknown  to  the  founders 
of  the  constitution,  and  has  sprung  up  in  the  hot  bed  of 
excited,  local  politics.  At  the'period  of  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  it  was  distinctly  made  known  and  uni- 
versally understood,  that  to  the  extent  to  which  sovereign- 
ty was  vested  in  the  union,  that  of  the  slates  severally, 
was  relinquished  and  diminished.  What  is  said,  sir,  by 
the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution,  in  com- 
municating their  work  to  congress  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people?  The  following  unequivocal  language  is  held  in 
the  letter  addressed  by  the  convention  to  congress,  on 
that  occasion,  and  signed  by  general  Washington,  as  pre- 
sident of  the  convention.  "It  is  obviously  impracticable 
in  the  federal  government  of  these  states  to  secure  all  the 
rights  of  independent  sovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide 
for  the  interest  and  safety  of  all.  Individuals  entering 
into  society  must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to  preserve 
the  rest,"  &c.  Let  not  any  attempt  be  made  to  lessen 
the  weight  of  this  declaration  by  representing  it  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  individual  sentiment  of  general  Washing- 
ton, by  whom  the  letter  was  signed.  The  draft  of  the  let- 
ter was  carefully  prepared,  under  the  orders  of  the  con- 
vention, by  the  same  committee,  which  was  charged  with 
giving  the  final  shape  to  the  constitution  itself,  and  both 
were  sanctioned  and  adopted  by  the  convention,  at  the 
same  time.  It  was  then  the  solemn  explanation  of  their 
own  act  by  the  convention  themselves,  made  known  to 
the  people,  and  understood  by  them,  when  the  states  rati- 
fied and  adopted  the  constitution. 

But,  sir,  let  us  trace  this  matter  a  little  further.  Among 
the  contemporary  publications,  explaining  and  recom- 
mending the  new  constitution,  the  essays  of  the  Federalist, 
as  well  for  the  distinguished  ability  with  which  they  were 
written,  a*  for  the  high  character  of  the  authors,  two  of 
■whom  were  members  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
constitution,  were  universally  read,  and  profoundly  con- 
sidered. In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Gerry, 
an  extract  of  which  was  read  the  other  day,  by  the  honora- 
ble senator  from  Pennslyvania,  [Mr.  Dallas]  it  is  said 
with  great  force  and  propriety,  that  the  constitution 
should  always  be  understood  "in  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  advocated  by  its  friends,  and  adopted  by  the  states." 
Now,  sir,  let  us  see  in  what  light  it  was  presented  to  the 
people,  in  reference  to  this  question  of  state  sovereignty, 


by  its  distinguished  advocates  ami  expounders,  the  writ- 
ers of  the  Federalist.  Nothing  Mould  have  been  better 
calculated  to  procure  its  ready  adoption  by  the  states, 
than  to  have  told  them  that  it  left  their  sovereignty  en- 
tirely unimpaired.  But,  sir,  its  honest  and  enlightened 
advocates,  the  writers  of  the  Federalist,  attempted  no  such 
imposition  on  the  good  sense  of  the  people.  They  told 
them  distinctly,  that  "sovereignty  in  the  union,  and  com- 
plete independence  in  the  members,  are  things  repugnant 
and  irreconcileable."     Fed.  JVo.   15. 

In  the  45th  No.  of  that  publication,  where  Mr.  Madi- 
son is  noticing  the  objection  that  the  new  constitution 
would  curtad  the  states  of  some  important  attributes  of 
their  sovereignty,  instead  of  denying  the  charge,  as  it 
might  have  been  politic  to  do  in  order  to  appease  the 
jealousy  of  state  pride,  he  boldly  admits  and  justifies  the 
fact.  He  tells  the  people  of  America  that  if  it  be  demon- 
strated that  the  union  is  necessary  to  secure  their  happi- 
ness, necessary  to  secure  them  against  foreign  wars, 
against  war  and  contention  among  the  states,  against  vio- 
lent and  oppressive  factions,  against  overgrown  military 
establishments,  and  against  all  the  other  nameless  ills  that 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  separation,  it  is 
idle  to  object  to  a  constitution,  without  which  that  union 
cannot  be  maintained,  that  it  would  curtail  the  states  of  a 
portion  of  their  sovereignty.  On  the  contrary,  he  adds, 
that  so  far  as  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  state  sovereignty 
shall  be  necessary  to  the  objects  of  the  union,  thus  shewn 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  the 
voice  of  every  good  citizen  must  be,  let  the  sacrifice  be 
made.  Sir,  the  sacrifice  was  freely  made,  to  the  extent 
required  by  the  great  objects  of  the  union;  but  all  that 
portion  of  sovereignty  not  necessary  to  be  vested  in  the 
union  for  those  high  "purposes,  still  remains  unimpaired 
in  the  respective  states. 

In  pursuance  of  this  leading  (ruth,  the  language  habi- 
tually used  in  the  Federalist  to  characterize  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  states,  is  the  '■'■residuary  sovereignty  of  the 
states,"  or  "the portion  of  sovereignty  remaining  in  the 
states,"  after  that  which  is  surrendered  to  the  union.  In 
rapidly  glancing  over  this  celebrated  collection,  I  find 
the  expression  "residuary  sovereignty  of  the  states,"  as 
distinguished  from  a  complete  and  undiminished  sove- 
reignty, used  in  three  several  numbers,  (No.  39, 43,  62),  all 
written  by  Mr.  Madison,  whose  guidance,  I  confess  I  always 
follow  with  peculiar  confidence,  for  no  man,  from  the  re- 
lation in  which  he  stands  to  the  constitution,  can  be  sup- 
posed to  be  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  true  philo- 
sophy. It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  as  evincing 
the  unvarying  fidelity  of  Mr.  Madison's  mind  to  this 
fundamental  troth  of  a  partial  surrender  of  sovereignty 
by  the  states,  that  at  the  distance  of  more  than  ten  years 
from  the  publication  of  the  Federalist,  in  his  celebrated 
report  of  the  Virginia  legislature  of  '99,  he  again  uses 
the  same  form  of  expression — "the  residuary  sovereignty 
of  the  states." 

Sir,  that  report,  in  recognizing,  as  it  does  in  express 
terms,  "the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,"  as  well  as 
in  attributing  to  Ihe  several  states  a  residuary  sovereignty 
only,  shows  that  the  idea  of  an  absolute  and  undiminished 
sovereignty  still  remaining  in  the  states,  was  as  little  en- 
tertained by  the  fathers  of  the  political  church,  from 
which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  professes  to  derive 
his  tenets,  as  by  the  founders  and  original  advocates  of 
the  constitution.  In  farther  illustration  of  this  point, 
since  Virginia  authority  has  grown  very  much  into  vogue, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  address  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  to  the  people  of  the  state,  which  accom- 
panied the  famous  resolution  of  '98.  In  that  address, 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  John  Taylor, 
of  Caroline,  as  thorough-going  a  champion  of  state  rights 
as  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  could  desire,  we  find, 
the  following  declaration— "it  was  then  admited  that  the 
state  sovereignties  were  only  diminished  by  powers  spe- 
cially enumerated,  or  necessary  to  carry  the  specified 
powers  into  effect,"  thus  acknowledging  of  course,  that, 
to  that  extent,  the  state  sovereignties  had  been  diminished. 
Sir,  I  claim  myself  to  be  an  humble  but  devoted  disci- 
ple of  this  good  old  school  of  '98  and  99,  and  I  might 
speak,  if  it  were  proper  to  do  so,  of  some  little  opportu- 
nity I  have  enjoyed  of  being  instructed  in  its  doctrines  by 
the  great  men  who  were  its  teachers  and  founders.  I  che- 
rish their  doctrines,  sir,  as  I  do  their  fame,  with  rever- 
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«nce,  and  I  will  adhere  to  them  with  my  latest  hreath.  But 
as  I  believe  in,  and  value  those  doctrines,  I  utterly  reject 
the  spurious  interpolations  which  have  been  attempted 
upon  them  by  modern  scholiasts  and  commentators 

The  republicans  of  :98  and  '99,  Mr.  President,  never 
contended  that  the  states  retained,  under  the  constitution 
sm  absolute  and  undiminished  sovereignty;  that  they  still 
possessed  what  they  had  given  up — that  the  whole  was' 
not  diminished  by  the  substraction  of  a  part.  But  they 
contended  that  all  the  sovereignty,  which  had  not  been 
voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  union,  was  inviolably  re- 
served to  the  states,  that  the  states  are  sovereign  within 
their  several  spheres,  as  the  union  is  in  the  sphere  mark- 
ed out  to  it,  and  that  the  harmony  of  the  whole  system  is 
only  to  be  preserved  by  each  power  revolving  in  its  pro- 
per orbit.  It  was  reserved  for  modern  times  to  assert 
that  eccentric  and  lawless  state  sovereignty,  which  "shoots 
madly  from  its  sphere"  to  arrest  the  movements,  and  to 
nullify  the  acts  of  the  federal  authority. 

The  honorable  senator  from  S.  Carolina,  while  admit- 
ing,  in  one  part  of  his  remarks,  that  the  people  of  the  states 
had  delegated  a  portion  of  their  sovereignty  to  be  exercised 
through  the  general  government,  said,  that  to  delegate, 
however,  was  not  to  part  with;  that,  as  between  principal 
and  agent,  the  delegated  power  might,  at  any  time,  be 
resumed,  and  that,  consequently,  the  people  of  4hc  se- 
veral states  might,  at  their  pleasure,  resume  the  powers 
they  had  granted  to  the  general  government.  Now,  sir, 
■while  I  will  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  general  proposition 
that,  as  between  principal  and  agent,  the  principal  may 
at  any  time  resume  the  powers  he  has  granted,  I  do  ut- 
terly deny  the  application  of  it  which  has  been  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  In  the  first  place, 
this  is  not  merely  a  question  between  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  common  agent  of  the  states,  the  general 
government,  but  it  is  a  question  deeply  involving  the 
a-ights  and  interests  of  third  parties,  to  wit:  the  other 
states-  But,  if  it  were  purely  a  question  between  South 
Carolina  and  the  general  government,  South  Carolina 
.alone  could  not  resume  the  powers  which  had  been  grant- 
ed to  the  latter.  She  is  but  one  out  of  twenty-four*  prin- 
cipals, who  jointly  granted  these  powers,  and  she  can  no 
.more,  so  far  as  constitutional  right  is  concerned,  by  her 
.single  act,  resume  .the  powers  thus jointly  granted,  than  an 
individual  citizen  of  a  state  can  resume  the  powers  jointly 
granted  by  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  society  to  their  stale 
government.  Gentlemen  seem  to  confound'the  relation  in 
which  the  people  of  a  state  stand  to  the  government  of  the 
U.  States  with  that  in  which  they  stand  to  their  own  state 
government.  The  people  of  South  Carolina  may  at  any 
time,  resume  or  modify  the  powers  they  have  granted  to 
their  state  government,  because,  in  relation  to  "that,  they 
.form  the  entire  delegating  body;  but,  in  relation  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  they  are  but  one  twen- 
ty-fourth part  of  the  delegating  body,  three-fourths  of 
which  are,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  compact,  required 
to  make  any  alteration  in  the  government. 

[Mr.  Calhoun  here  said  that  lie  had  been  misappre- 
hended by  the  senator  from  Virginia;  that  he  had  not 
said  that  the  people  of  a  state  might  resume  the  powers 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  general  government,  but 
that  they  had  a  right  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  those  pow- 
ers and  whether  they  had  been  exceeded.] 

Mr.  Rives  continued.  It  was  more  probable  that  the 
iionorable  senator,  amid  the  diversity  of  new  doctrines 
which  had  been  broached,  had  forgotten  all  that  he  bad 
said.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  certainly  did 
.contend  that  the  people  of  a  state  might  resume  the  pow- 
ers which  they  had  granted  to  the  general  government,  and 
in  this,  lam  sustained  not  only  by  my  own  recollection, 
.but  by  the  printed  report  of  his  remarks,  which  seems  to 
have  been  very  carefully  prepared,  and  I  presume,  under 
his  own  eye. 

[Mr.  Calhoun  again  explained.  He  had  contended 
that  if  a  state  should  resume  the  powers  granted  to  the 
general  government,  such  resumption  would  only  be  a 
breach  of  compact  for  which  the  state,  as  a  community, 
would  be  responsible,  and  not  its  citizens  individually.] 

Mr.  Rives  replied.  If.  Mr.  President,  it  be  admitted 
ithat  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  a  state,  to  resume  the  pow- 
ers granted  by  itand  the  other  states  to  the  general  govern- 
ment would  be  a  breach  of  compact,  then  it  necessarily 
follows  that  no  state  has  a  right,  under  the  constitution,  to 


make  such  resumption.  In  other  words,  no  state  can 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  break  the  constitution.  \n 
regard  to  the  effect  of  such  an  unconstitutional  act  of  a 
state,  in  reference  to  the  obligations  of  its  ciiizens  to  the 
union,  I  shall  presently  show  that  it  cannot  in  anv  man- 
ner, disturb  the  regular  action  of  the  general  government 
on  individuals. 

But,  before  I  do  so,  permit  me  to  remark  here  again 
upon  that  confounding  of  things  entirely  distinct  in  their 
natures,  of  which  we  have  had  so  many  examples  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion.  I  could  not  but  observe,  the 
other  day,  that  the  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Bibb]  in  developing  the  principles  of  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina,  had  appealed  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  in  support  of  the  right  of  the  people  of  a 
state  to  resume  the  powers  granted  to  the  general  govern- 
ment. Now,  sir,  does  not  the  source  from  which  the 
honorable  senator  derived  this  right  fix  its  true  character 
as  being  revolutionary,  and  not  constitutional.  What, 
sir,  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence?  "Was  it  not  a 
declaration  of  natural  not  of  conventional  rights — of  revo- 
lutionary, not  of  constitutional  remedies,  of  remedies  not 
founded  on  or  consistent  with  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
stitution, but  springing  into  existence  from  such  a  funda- 
mental violation  of  its  guarantees  as  to  amount  to  a  virtual 
dissolution  of  government!1  Sir,  I  should  be  the  last  man 
to  deny  or  to  impair  that  sacred  right  of  resistance  to  op- 
pression which  is  consecrated  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— the  right  of  every  people,  whenever  their  go- 
vernment shall  prove  destructive  of  those  great  ends  for 
which  all  governments  was  instituted,  "to  throw  oft'  such 
government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  se- 
curity." But,  sir,  this  is  not  the  ground  on  which  S.  Caro- 
lina has  placed  herself.  She  seeks  to  throw  off,  not  the 
government,  but  the  obligations  it  imposes — to  enjoy  its 
protection  but  to  yield  it  no  obedience — 'to  participate  in 
all  its  benefits,  but  bear  no  share  of  its  burthens.  And  all 
these  contradictions  are  to  he  reconciled  by  the  talismanic 
interposition  of  state  sovereignty. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  see  how  this  is  to  be  done.  The  ar- 
gument of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  is  this, 
that  as  the  citizen  was  originally  bound  to  obedience  to 
the  general  government  by  the  act  of  his  state,  in  its  sove- 
reign capacity,  a  like  act  of  his  state  may  release  him 
from  that  obligation — that  if  the  act  of  a  stale,  absolving 
its  citizens  from  obedience  to  a  law  of  the  United  States 
should  be  a  breach  of  the  compact  with  the  other  states, 
it  is  the  state  alone  which  is  responsible,  and  that  there 
is,  thenceforward,  no  right  on  the  part  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, to  execute  the  law  by  acting  on  the  individual 
citizens  of  the  state.  Sir,  this  argument  is  plainly  found- 
ed on  a  total  misconception  of  the  nature  of  our  present 
political  system,  and  of  die  characteristic  differences  be- 
tween it  and  the  articles  of  confederation.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  a  direct 
relation  is  created  between  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  citizen.  The  authorities  of  the  union  no 
longer  act  through  the  states  by  requisition,  as  under  the 
articles  of  confederation,  but  directly  on  persons  and 
things  by  its  own  laws.  The  great  object  of  the  change 
of  system  was  to  render  the  government  of  the  union 
entirely  independent  of  the  action  of  states,  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  high  constitutional  functions.  For  this 
purpose,  it  was  not  only  invested  with  the  power  of  mak- 
ing tows,  but  of  executing  them,  by  regular,  judicial  and 
executive  organs,  and  bythe  physical  Vorce  of  the  coun- 
try also,  if  need  be;  for  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that, 
among  the  powers  expressly  vested  in  congress,  is  that 
of  "providing  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  union."  To  mark  still  more  unequivocally 
the  intention  of  the  new  constitution  to  place  the  govern- 
ment of  the  union  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  above 
the  control  of  individual  states,  it  is  expressly  declared 
that  the  "constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  8cc.  shall  he 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  thing  in  the  constitution 
or  laws  of  tiny  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding-. " 

Now,  sir,  would  not  all  these  characteristic  features  of 
the  new  constitution  be  utterly  effaced  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  and  should  we  not 
be  brought  back  by  it  at  once  to  the  fatal  weakness  and 
inefficiency  of  the  articles  of  confederation ?  Would  not 
the  government  be  superseded  in  its  direct  and  authority 
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tive,  action  on  individuals,  the  vital  principle  of  the  pre- 
sent constitution — <  would  not  its  laws  become  mere  re- 
quisitions, subject  at  any  time,  to  be  defeated  or  arrested 
at  the  will  of  a  slate.  Would  it  not  in  short,  lose  every 
characteristic  property  of'  government,  and  become  a 
mere  league.  Such,  sir,  are  the  inevitable  effect  and  fatal 
tendency  of  the  doctriues  now  broached— to  subvert,  by 
refined  constructions,  the  present  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  to  set  up  again,  in  its  place,  the  abandoned 
articles  of  confederation. 

Do  we  not  already,  Mr.  President,  hear  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  in  various  quarters  and  in  the  gravest 
manner  denominated  a  league  a  treaty  of  allia?ice  and 
confederation.  It  was  with  great  regret,  sir,  that  I  heard 
my  worthy  and  honorable  colleague,  [Mr.  Tyler]  the 
other  day,  call  it  in  express  terms  a  league,  and  insist 
upon  the  close  resemblance  and  identity  in  many  respects, 
which  he  supposed  to  exist  between  it,  and  the  articles 
of  confederation.  Sir,  to  me  the  two  systems  are  as  op- 
posite as  light  and  darkness.  The  articles  of  confedera- 
tion were  a  true  league,  constituting  a  common  consulta- 
tive body  for  all  the  states,  hut  depending  entirely  on  the 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of  each  state  for  the  execu- 
tion of  its  measures.  The  present  constitution  creates  a 
fovernment — a  government,  it  is  true,  resting  on  compact 
etween  the  states  and  limited  by  the  terms  of  that  com- 
pact, but  still  to  the  extent  of  its  granted  powers,  possess- 
ing all  the  means  and  organs  of  efficient  action  as  com- 
pletely as  any  other  government  under  the  sun.  Com- 
pare the  two  instruments,  sir,  and  their  very  form  ad- 
monishes you  at  once  of  this  radical  difference.  The  one 
is,  in  form  as  in  substance,  a  treaty  by  which  "the  states 
severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each 
other."  The  other  is  "a  constitution  ordained  and  estab- 
lished by  the  people  of  the  United  Slates."  It  is  true, 
that  you  will  find  in  the  articles  of  confederation  an  enu- 
meration of  many  of  the  powers  which  are  vested  by  the 
present  constitution  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 
But,  sir,  the  great  power,  the  vital  power  of  carrying 
these  powers  into  effect,  was  wholly  wanting.  The  mea- 
sures of  the  old  congress  were  addressed  to  the  states,  and 
depended  for  their  effect  on  the  action  of  the  states.  It 
was  the  principle  of  legislation  for  political  communities, 
and  not  for  the  individuals  of  which  they  are  composed, 
that  constituted  the  radical  vice,  and  led  to  the  total  and 
melancholy  failure  of  the  articles  of  confederation.  The 
great  object  of  the  new  constitution  was  to  correct  that 
fatal  defect,  and  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  union  di- 
rectly to  the  persons  of  individuals.  The  difference,  in 
this  respect  alone,  between  the  two  systems,  makes  a 
perfect  contrast  running  through  all  their  operations  and 
results. 

Gentlemen  would  do  well  to  refresh  their  historical  re- 
collections a  little,  on  this  subject.  Have  they  forgotten 
that  melancholy  picture  of  embarrassment,  humiliation 
and  distress  every  where  exhibited  in  this  country,  in  the 
interval  between  the  close  of  our  revolutionary  struggle 
and  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  all  resulting 
from  the  fatal  inefficiency  of  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion? Our  most  sacred  engagements  with  foreign  nations, 
as  well  as  with  our  own  citizens,  unfulfilled' — theirs 
with  us  consequently  unperformed — the  requisitions  of 
congress  upon  the  states  regarded  "as  the  idle  wind" — • 
the  non-compliance  of  one  state  an  example  for  the  refu- 
sal of  another — commerce  paralyzed  for  the  want  of  uni- 
form regulation — 'Credit,  public  and  private,  extinguished 
■ — industry  languishing — every  thing,  in  short,  tending  to 
anarchy  and  confusion,  and  in  one  part  of  the  union,  the 
banner  of  rebellion  and  defiance  to  the  laws  openly  un- 
furled? From  all  these  calamities  and  disasters,  we  were 
happily  rescued  by  the  adoption  of  our  present  constitu- 
tion. Would  gentlemen,  by  construing  away  all  its  vital 
energies,  "its  whole  constitutional  vigor,"  to  use  the 
expression  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  convert  it  back  into  those 
inefficient  articles  of  confederation,  for  which  it  was  sub- 
stituted, and  thus  renew  the  reign  of  anarchy,  and  of  pub- 
lic and  private  distress,  which  attended  that  ill-fated 
system  ? 

There  was  another  observation  of  my  honorable  col- 
league, founded,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  same  erroneous 
view  of  our  system  from  which  in  all  kindness  and  respect, 
I  am  compelled  to  express  my  dissent.  He  adverted  to 
the  instructions  given  to  the  delegates  of  the  states  in 


convention  "to  revise  the  articles  of  confederation,"  not 
to  abolish  them,  as  a  proper  guide  in  determining  the 
character  and  operation  of  the  present  consitutiou.  But, 
sir,  it  appears  to  me,  that  so  far  as  the  true  character  of 
the  constitution  is  concerned,  the  inquiry  is  not  what  the 
delegates  in  convention  were  instructed  to  do,  but  what 
they  actually  did,  and  what  the  people  of  the  United  States 
gave  their  assent  to  by  their  subsequent  ratifications.  The 
members  of  the  convention,  from  high  considerations 
suggested  by  the  deranged  and  critical  state  of  the  coun- 
try, may  have  felt  themselves  justified  in  exceeding  their 
instructions,  and  yet  their  work,  when  subsequently  sanc- 
tioned by  the  adoption  of  the  people,  would  not  be  the 
less  legitimate  and  valid.  Every  thing  depended  upon 
the  voice  of  the  people,  to  whom  the  constitution  was 
submitted  for  ratification.  If  they  should  disapprove  it, 
though  it  might  be  in  exact  pursuance  of  instructions,  the 
work  would  be  of  no  effect.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
departing  from  instructions,  it  should  be  approved  by  the 
people,  that  high  approval  would  blot  out  all  antecedent 
irregularities. 

The  true  question  always  is,  not  what  project  of  a  con- 
vention may  have  been  orginally  contemplated  by  this  or 
that  state,  or  brought  forward  by  any  member  of  the  con- 
vention; but  what  constitution  was  actually  adopted  by 
the  states?  It  is  that  constitution,  the  people's  constitu- 
tion, and  not  the  project  of  Luther  Martin,  of  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, or  of  any  other  member  of  the  convention,  which 
we  have  sworn  to  support. 

The  true  character  of  that  constitution  depends  on  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  understood  and  accepted  by  ths 
people  of  the  states,  at  the  time  of  its  adoption;  and  that 
again,  as  Mr.  Jefferson-  so  forcibly  remarked  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Gerry,  on  the  sense  in  which  it  was  explained  and 
advocated  by  its  friends.  It  is  in  this  view,  that  the  papers 
of  the  Federalist  are  entitled  to  greater  weight  in  fixing 
the  true  construction  of  the  constitution  than  any  other 
commentary  whatever;  for  it  was,  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
planations given  by  it  of  the  new  system  of  government 
proposed,  that  the  public  mind  throughout  the  United 
States  formed  its  judgment  in  the  final  adoption  of  the 
constitution. 

Now,  sir,  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  instructions,  it 
was  distinctly  admitted  by  the  writers  of  the  Federalist 
and  other  friends  of  the  constitution  that  the  convention 
had,  in  some  respects,  departed  from  their  instructions. 
But  still  the  departure  was  more  in  form  than  substance. 
Their  authority,  it  is  true,  was  "to  revise  the  articles  of 
confederation  and  to  propose  alterations  and  further  pro- 
visions therein;"  but  the  purpose  of  that  revision  was  ex- 
pressly declared  to  be  to  render  "the  federal  constitution 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government  and  the  Reser- 
vation of  the  union.''''  These  were  the  great  objects  to  be 
kept  constantly  in  view  by  the  convention,  and  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  by  us  in  our  interpretations  of  their 
work.  If  to  accomplish  these  objects,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  propose  an  entirely  new  system,  the  departure 
from  the  letter  . of  the  instructions  in  this  respect  was  but 
a  sacrifice  of  form  to  substance' — a  preference  of  the  end 
to  the  means. 

Sir,  the  great  end  of  the  assembling  of  the  convention, 
that  which  was  called  for  by  the  universal  voice,  was  an 
efficient  government — an  institution  "adequate  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  government  and  the  preservation  of  the  union." 
Sir,  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  sensitiveness  which  has 
been  discovered  of  late  in  regard  to  the  term  national,  1 
might  remind  gentlemen  that  in  the  resolution  of  the  old 
congress  under  which  the  convention  was  assembled,  the 
object  of  its  labors  was  expressly  stated  to  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  '•'■a  firm  national  government."  I  am  very 
far,  Mr.  President,  from  saving  that  the  government  ac- 
tually established  is  a  national  one,  in  the  sense  which  is 
now  "generally  attached  to  that  term.  But,  sir,  I  cannot 
in  compliance  with  the  temper  and  fashion  of  the  times, 
so  far  renounce  the  ideas  and  language  which  till  lately, 
were  universally  familiar  to  the  American  mind,  as  to 
say  that  this  government  has  no  national  features.  Sir, 
though  federal  in  its  basis  and  principal  relations,  it  does 
possess  some  national  features;  and  those  of  an  important 
character.  In  the  very  relation  involved  in  this  discus- 
sion, the  operation  of  the  government  in  the  execution  ol 
its  powers,  it  is  national,  not  federal.  The  fundamental 
distinction  between  a  federal  and  national  government,  in 
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this  respect,  is,  that  the  former  operates  on  the  states 
composing  the  confederacy,  in  their  political  capacities; 
while  the  latter  operates  directly  on  the  individual  citizens. 
In  this  respect,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  present  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  strictly  national.  In  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people,  in  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature,  the  government  is  also  clearly  national;  while 
in  the  representation  of  the  states  in  this  branch,  and  in 
other  important  respects,  particularly  the  foundation  on 
•which  it  stands  of  compact  between  the  states  and  the 
limited  extent  of  its  powers  for  special  purposes,  it  is  de- 
cidedly federal.  Rut,  sir,  on  this  subject  I  will  only  refer 
gentlemen  to  a  well  known  number  of  the  Federalist,  [the 
39th]  written  by  Mr.  Madison,  where  they  will  find  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  government  in  all  its  relations, 
and  where  it  is  clearly  shown  that  it  is  neither  wholly 
federal  nor  wholly  national,  but  a  composition  of  both. 
Sir,  no  construction  of  the  constitution  can  he  a  sound 
one,  or  lead  to  results  just  in  theory  or  safe  in  practice 
which  does  not  keep  steadily  in  view  this  mixed  charac- 
ter of  the  government  and  look  as  well  to  its  national  as 
to  its  federal  features. 

I  have  been  led,  Mr.  President,  into  this  digression  on 
the  general  character  of  our  present  political  system,  as 
distinguished  from  the  articles  of  confederation,  to  which 
it  is  said  to  bear  so  close  an  affinity,  because,  I  do  firmly 
believe  that  if  the  doctrines  now  contended  for  shall  pre- 
vail, as  complete  a  subversion  of  our  existing  institutions 
will  have  been  effected,  practically,  as  if  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  were  formally  abolished,  and  the  ar 
tides  of  confederation  again  established!  Is  not  the  dis 
tinguishing  feature,  the  vital  principle  of  the  present  con 
stitution,  the  power,  which  it  vests  in  the  government  of 
executing  its  laws  by  a  direct  action  on  individuals?  But 
it  is  contended  that  the  government  of  the  union  may,  at 
any  time,  be  superseded  in  this  direct  action  on  individuals 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  its  laws,  by  the  interposition 
of  a  state  declaraing  a  law  of  the  United  States  to  be  null 
and  void.  If  this  be  so,  is  it  not  obvious,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  union  is,  at  once,  re'duced  again  to  that  de- 
pendence on  the  authorities  of  the  individual  states,  in 
the  performance  of  its  constitutional  functions,  which  it 
was  notoriously  the  c/ue/" object  of  the  present  constitution 
to  avoid  and  remedy? 

That  the  interposition  of  a  state  acting  in  her  sovereign 
capacity  through  a  convention  of  the  people,  as  in  the 
case  of  South  Carolina,  is  of  no  more  avail  to  arrest  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  than  an  inter- 
position in  her  ordinary  political  capacity,  is  apparent 
from  the  language  of  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which 
asserts  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  "any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  The  constitu- 
tion of  a  state  is  always  the  act  of  a  state  in  her  highest 
sovereign  capacity;  and  \fit  can  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the 
laws  of  the  union,  as  is  here  declared,  it  follows  that 
neither  the  sovereign,  nor  the  legislative  interposition  of 
a  state  is  sufficient,  under  the  constitution,  to  defeat  a 
law  of  the  United  States. 

If  any  thing  farther  were  wanting  to  show  that  the  in- 
terposition of  a  stat«,  cannot,  under  the  constitution,  ab- 
solve the  citizen  from  his  obligations  to  the  union,  conclu- 
sive proof  is  furnished  by  the  rejection  of  the  amendment 
proposed  in  the  convention  by  Mr.  Luther  Martin,  which 
was  brought  to  the  view  of  the  senate,  a  few  days  since, 
by  the  honorable  senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Clayton.] 
Mr.  Martin,  with  the  express  view,  as  he  tells  us,  of 
securing  the  citizens  of  the  respective  states  against  the 
effects  of  their  responsibility  to  the  United  States,  where, 
in  obedience  to  the  authority  of  their  own  state,  they 
should  oppose  the  laws  of  the  union,  submitted  a  propo- 
sition in  the  following  words,  as  an  amendment  to  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  constitution  concerning  treason;  "provided 
that  no  act  or  acts  done  by  one  or  more  of  the  states  against 
the  United  States,  or  by  any  citizen  of  any  one  of  the 
United  States  under  the  authority  of  any  one  or  more  of 
the  said  states,  shall  be  deemed  treason  or  punished  as 
such,"  &c.  This  proposition,  sir,  was  rejected,  and  the 
inference  drawn  from  the  fact  by  Mr.  Martin  is  irresisti- 
ble— that  it  was  intended  to  preserve  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  union  over  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  full  force  and  effect,  whatever  might  be  done  or 
enjoined  by  a  state  to  the  contrary. 


But,  among  the  new  constitutional  theories  to  which 
the  controversies  of  the  times  have  given  birth,  it  seems 
to  be  now  gravely  contended  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States — that  it  is  only  us  citizens 
of  a  particular  state,  and  in  virtue  of  their  allegiance  to 
that  state,  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  under  any 
obligations  of  obedience  to  the  government  of  the  union. 
[Mr.  Tyler  here  said  that  he  had  not  asserted  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He 
had  asked,  who  had  ever  seen  a  citizen  of  the  governmei'i 
of  the  United  Slates.] 

Mr.  Rives  resumed.  My  honorable  friend  will  per- 
ceive that  this  is  but  an  evasion,  not  a  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. Who,  sir,  has  ever  seen  a  citizen  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Virginia ?  There  is  no  more  a  citizen  of  the 
government  of  Virginia  than  there  is  a  citizen  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

The  relation  of  allegiance,  sir,  is  not  between  citizen 
and  government — it  is  between  citizen  and  sovereign.  It 
is  the  whole  body  of  the  community  which  is,  with  us, 
the  sovereign,  and  it  is  to  that  sovereign  that  allegiance 
is  due.  Now,  sir,  I  have  already  shown  that  the  United 
States,  for  certain  purposes,  do  form  one  great  political 
community,  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  union  resides, 
just  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  respective  states  resides  in 
the  people  of  each  state  separately  considered.  It  is  to  the 
United  States,  then,  in  their  sovereign  character,  and  not 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  that  allegiance  is 
due.  Tliat  there  is  a  direct  relation  of  allegiance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  citizens  of  this  country,  so  far 
as  the  objects  of  the  union  are  concerned,  is  sufficiently  ma- 
nifested, not  only  by  what  is  intrinsically  implied  in  the 
term  "citizen  of  the  U  States,"  which  is  frequently  used 
in  the  constitution  but  by  the  fact  that  the  constitution  pro- 
vides for  the  punishment  of  treason  against  the  U  States." 
Treason  is  essentially  the  breach  of  the  allegiance  due  to 
the  sovereign  power  against  which  it  is  committed.  There 
<s,  tben,  a  direct  allegiance  due  from  the  people  of  this 
country  to  the  U.  States,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  extent  of  the  sovereignty  which,  for  special  pur- 
poses, resides  in  the  union.  We  are  at  the  same  time, 
citizens  of  our  respective  states  and  as  such  owe  allegiance, 
each  one  to  his  own  state,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  sove- 
reignty abiding  in  the  states  severally.  To  each  power 
we  owe  allegiance,  within  the  limits  of  their  respective 
sovereignties;  to  neither  beyond. 

But,  sir,  it  is  said  that  allegiance  and  protection,  are 
reciprocal,  and  that  as  our  protection  in  all  the  most  in- 
teresting relations  of  life  is  derived  from  our  respective 
states,  to  them  our  allegiance  is  exclusively  due.  It  has 
been  contended  that  we  derive  no  protection  from  the 
United  States,  except  when  we  are  on  the  ocean  or  in  fo- 
reign countries,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  states.  If  this 
were  so,  still  it  would  be  something  that  we  are  efficient- 
ly protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  union,  where  tbe 
states  are  powerless  to  protect.  But  sir,  is  it  true  that 
we  receive  no  protection  from  the  United  States,  while 
we  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  country?  Do  not  the 
United  States,  on  the  contrary,  protect  us  even  against 
the  arbitrary  and  unjust  legislation  of  our  own  states,  in 
leclaring,  as  the  constitution  declares,  that  "no  slate  shall 
pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts?"  Is  it  not  the  United 
States  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  judicial  power, 
secures  to  us  an  impartial  administration  of  justice  in  all 
controversies  with  citizens  of  other  states  or  foreigners' 
Is  it  not  the  United  States  again  which  secures  to  us  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  other  states? 
What  power  is  it  that  protects  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  our 
most  inestimable  political  rights — -which  guarantees  to  us 
the  blessings  of  a  "republican  form  of  government," — 
which  defends  us  against  the  excesses  of  "domestic  vio- 
lence" and  faction,  as  well  as  the  calamities  of  hostile 
"invasion?"  Is  it  not  this  same  despised  United  States? 
Sir,  wherever  we  are,  at  home  or  abroad,  on  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean  or  by  the  tranquil  fireside,  whether  danger 
threaten  us  in  our  civil,  political  or  international  relations, 
the  broad  ajgis  of  the  union  is  over  us  and  covers  us  with 
its  ample  protection.  Let  it  not  be  said,  then,  that  we 
derive  no  protection  from  the  United  States,  which  might 
merit  some  small  return  of  allegiance.  Sir,  proud  as  I 
am  of  the  title  of  citizen  of  Virginia,  grateful  as  I  am  for 
the  unmerited  favor  which  that  honored  mother  has  shown 
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to  me,  I  yet  fee]  with  th"e  father  of  the  country  that  "the 
just  pride  of  patriotism  is  exalted"  by  the  more  compre- 
hensive title  of  citizen  of  the  United  States — that  title 
which  gives  me  a  share  in  the  common  inheritance  of 
glory  which  has  descended  to  us  from  our  revolutionary 
sages,  patriots  and  heroes — that  title  which  enables  me  to 
claim  the  names  of  the  liutledges,  the  Pinckneys  and  the 
Sumters  of  South  Carolina,  ot  the  Hancocks,  the  Adams' 
and  the  Otis'  of  Massachusetts,  and  all  the  other  proud 
names  which  have  illustrated  the  annals  of  each  and  all 
of  these  states,  as  "compatriot  -with  my  own." 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  President,  reviewed  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  that  new  school  of  constitutional  law,  which  has 
sprung  up  within  the  last  four  or  five  eventful  years  of 
our  political  history.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
they  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  any  just  view  of  the 
constitution — that  they  are  directly  at  war  with  the  con- 
temporary understanding  and  expositions  of  its  founders, 
and  that  they  derive  no  countenance  whatever  from  the 
principles  of  that  genuine  republican  school,  which  re- 
established the  constitution  in  its  purity ,after  the  temporary 
perversions  to  which  it  had  been  subjected.  These  mo- 
dern doctrines,  I  do  firmly  believe,  are,  in  their  tendency 
utterly  subversive  of  that  happy  system  of  government, 
the  preservation  of  which  is  not  only  the  sole  security  for 
liberty  with  us,  but  the  last  hope  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world.  If  in  the  depth  of  these  convictions,  I  shall 
have  fallen  into  a  warmer  tone  of  discussion  than  is  my 
habit,  it  will  be  attributed,  I  trust,  to  its  true  cause,  and 
not  to  any  want  of  proper  respect  or  kind  feeling  towards 
the  members,  one  and  all,  of  this  body. 

Sir,  we  live  in  times  when  it  is  a  solemn  duty  which 
every  man  owes  his  country  to  speak  his  opinions  without 
disguise  or  equivocation,  even  at  the  risk  of  giving  offence 
to  some  of  those  whom  it  would  be  his  greatest  pleasure, 
as  well  as  highest  ambition,  to  content  in  all  things.  I 
have  been  already  admonished,  sir,  that  a  sword  is  at  this 
moment  suspended  over  my  head,  which  may  descend 
and  sever  the  worthless  thread  of  my  political  existence 
for  the  act  of  public  duty  I  am  now  performing.  Sir,  if 
it  should  be  so  I  shall  have  at  least  one  consolation,  the 
consciousness  of  having  fallen  in  the  defence  of  the  con- 
stitution of  my  country,  and  of  that  liberty  which  is  in- 
dissolubly  connected  with  it. 

Sir,  1  take  leave  to  say  that  there  breathes  not  the  man 
who  is  more  devoted  than  I  am  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
just  rights  of  the  states.  It  is  in  that  faith  that  I  was 
brought  up,  and  in  that  faith  I  shall  continue  to  the  last. 
It  is  in  the  salutary  influence  and  power  of  the  states  under 
distinct  and  organised  forms  of  action,  and  the  wise  parti- 
tion of  power  established  between  them  and  the  authori- 
ties of  the  union,  that  our  system  possesses  guarantees  and 
advantages  unknown  to  any  other  whichever  existed.  Sir, 
the  gentlemen  who  have  claimed  to  be  the  special  chain- 

})ions  of  state  rights  here,  appear  to  have  a  much  more 
imited  idea  of  those  rights  than  I  have.  They  speak  of 
state  rights  as  if  they  consisted  exclusively  in  the  right  of 
opposing  acts  of  the  general  government.     But,  sir,  ac- 


cording to  my  notion  of  them,  they  comprehend  all  rights 
of  political  power  whatever  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  all  such  being  expressly  reserved  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  respective  states. 

But,  it  is  asked,  where  is  the  security  for  these  rights? 
In  the  first  place,  the  constitution  evidently  intended  to 
provide,  in  the  organization  of  the  general  government 
itself,  important  securities  against  encroachments  on  the 
reserved  powers  of  the  states.  This  body  itself,  repre- 
senting, as  it  does,  the  states  in  their  co-equal  and  sove- 
reign characters,  was  especially  intended  to  guard  the 
rights  of  the  states  against  invasion  from  the  federal  autho- 
rity. Elected  as  its  members  are  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  states,  and  responsible  to  them,  it  could  not  be  doubt- 
ed that  they  would  be  animated  with  a  watchful  and  jea- 
lous sensibility  to  the  rights  of  their  constituents.  One 
half  of  the  states  as  represented  in  this  body,  though  em- 
bracing, as  might  well  happen,  but  one-fourth  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  have  it  in  their  power  to  ar- 
rest any  legislative  measure,  which  should  seem  to  them 
to  infringe  upon  their  reserved  powers.  Here,  then,  we 
have  not  only  one  security  for  the  rights  of  the  states,  but 
an  efficient  check  to  the  domination  of  that  numerical  ma- 
jority, which  has,  of  late,  been  so  frequently  held  up  to 
the  jealousy  and  denunciation  of  the  states. 


The  president,  also,  is  elected  by  the  "states  in  their 
political  capacities;  the  votes  allotted  to  each  state  being 
in  a  compound  ratio,  which  considers  them  partly  as  dis- 
tinct and  co-equal  societies,  partly  as  unequal  members 
of  the  same  society."  Being  thus  chosen  by  the  states, 
he  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  indifferent  to  their  rights; 
and  the  constitution  has  armed  him  with  a  veto,  which 
the  experience  of  our  political  history,  and  especially  of 
the  last  four  years,  has  shewn  may  be  effectually  wielded 
for  their  defence. 

But  if  all  the  branches  of  the  federal  legislature,  the 
president,  senate,  and  house  of  representatives,  should 
concur  in  the  passage  of  an  unconstitutional  measure, 
there  is  still  another  resort  within  the  pale  of  the  general 
government  itself.  The  judiciary,  holding  their  offices 
by  an  independent  tenure,  and  sworn  to  support  the  con- 
stitution, may  declare  such  an  act  of  the  legislative  autho- 
rity null  and  void,  and  refuse  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
Whatever  leaning  the  courts  of  the  United  States  may  be 
supposed  to  have  in  favor  of  federal  authority,  examples 
are  not  wanting,  nor  very  few,  of  their  having  pronounced 
against  the  validity  of  acts  of  congress,  on  the  ground  of 
their  unconstitutionality;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  they 
will  continue  to  do  so,  whenever  the  independent  and 
conscientious  exercise  of  their  judgments  shall  require  of 
them  such  an  act  of  duty. 

If  all  these  securities,  provided  in  the  organization  of 
the  general  government  itself,  should  fail,  it  would  then 
be  the  right,  as  the  duty  of  the  states  to  interpose  their  con- 
servative influence.  Though  the  federal  judiciary  should 
have  decided  the  acts  complained  of  to  be  constitutional, 
still  the  states,  as  sovereign  parties  to'  the  compact, 
would  have  the  right  to  judge,  in  the  last  resort,  whether 
the  compact  had  been  pursued  or  not,  to  declare,  in  the 
most  solemn  form,  their  opinions  that  the  acts  in  question 
are  unconstitutional,  and  to  invite  the  co-opt  ration,  each 
of  the  others,  in  such  measures  as  should  be  necessary  and 
proper  either  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  offensive  acts  or 
procure  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  itself.  These 
are  modes  of  state  interposition  clearly  within  the  linnts  of 
the  constitution.  There  may  be  others  also  within  the  limits 
of  the  constitution.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
states  might  not  constitutionally,  by  the  exercise  of  their 
acknowledged  legislative  powers,  on  subjects  clearly  re- 
served to  them,  oppose  very  serious  impediments  of  one 
sort  or  another  to  the  execution  of  unwarrantable  mea- 
sures on  the  pact  of  the  general  government.  In  this  re- 
spect it  is  not  easy  to  mark  the  exact  limit  of  the  rights 
of  the  states;  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  privileges  of  par- 
liament in  England,  high  considerations  of  policy  may 
require  that  they  should  be  left  undefined.  But  one  thing 
is  certain:  a  state  can  never,  as  South  Carolina  lias  done, 
directly  and  formally  annul  a  law  of  the  United  States,, 
without  an  open  departure  from  the  constitution  and  a 
total  renunciation  of  all  its  obligations. 

The  moral  interposition  of  the  states,  of  which  I  have- 
spoken,  Mr.  President,    resting  on  the  force   of  reason,, 
and    appeals  to  public  opinion,  will,  1  am  persuaded,  be* 
found    sufficient  to  redress    every  real  grievance  in    the 
practical  operations  of  our  system,   whenever  it  shall  be 
resorted  to  by  any   respectable  number  of  slates,  though; 
short  of  a  majority  of  the  whole.     The  success  of  this 
constitutional  remedy,  does  not  merely  depend  on  its  in- 
tiinsic  force,  however  great  that  must  be  in  every  free 
government;  but  it  derives   a  decisive  efficacy  from  the 
knowledge  of  those  ulterior,  though  dormant  remedies, 
which  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  states,  above  and  beyond 
the  constitution.      1  refer,  sir,  to  those  natural  rights  and) 
powerful   means  of    self  defence  and   active   resistance 
which  the  states  possess  in  their  complete  municipal  or- 
ganizations, civil  and  military.     It  is  in  this  view  that,  in 
all  the  contemporary  discussions  on  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  the   state  governments  were  constantly  re- 
ferred to  as  "affording,  in   every  possible  contingency,  a 
complete  security  against  invasions  of  the  public  liberty 
by  the   federal  authority."     [Fed.  JVb.  28.]     They  were 
to  be  ultimately  not  otdy  the  voice,  but  if  necessary  the 
arm   of  the    public  discontent. — [Fed.    JVb.    26.]     The 
advantages  they  possessed  through  their  civil  and  military 
organization,  for  "combining  all  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity in  a  regular  plan  of  opposition,"  "of  communicat- 
ing with  one  another,  and  uniting  their  common  forces  for 
the  protection  of  their  common  liberty" — "for  collecting 
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the  public  will,  and  directing  the  public  force,"  all  these 
advantages  and  means  of  self  defence,  on  the  part  of  the 
states,  were  constantly  referred  to,  and  insisted  on,  as 
demonstrating  the  extreme  improbability  of  any  serious 
attempt,  by  the  general  government,  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  people  or  the  states,  and  the  certain  triumph  of 
the  public  cause,  should  such  an  attempt  be  made.  The 
remedies  here  alluded  to,  are  clearly  revolutionary — 
"above  and  beyond  the  constitution. "  They  are  such  as, 
I  do  firmly  believe,  there  never  will  be  any  occasion,  in 
the  progress  of  our  system,  to  call  into  exercise.  Bui 
their  potential  existence  is  of  value,  as  giving  a  certain 
efficacy  to  the  moral  remedies  which  are  within  the  limits 
of  the  constitution,  whenever  those  milder  remedies  shall 
be  resorted  to  by  any  respectable  portion  of  the  states; 
and  it  is  in  that  Tievv  I  now  refer  to  them. 

There  is  another  extra-constitutional  remedy  for  the 
ultimate  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  (when 
thev  shall  have  been  dangerously  and  _perseveringly  as- 
sailed) which  also  deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  adding  to 
the  force  and  efficacy  of  those  constitutional  remedies,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  as  resting  on  the  moral  influence  of 
reason  and  opinion.  This  remedy  deserves  to  be  so  much 
the  more  considered  in  this  connection,  because,  though 
extra-constitutional,  it  is  at  the  same  time  peaceful  and 
complete.  One-half  of  the  states,  whenever  fundamental 
invasions  of  their  rights  by  the  general  government  shall 
seem  to  them  to  justify  it,  may  peacefully  suspend  its 
operations  by  simply  declining  to  perform  the  function 
assigned  to  them  of  electing  senators,  as,  in  that  case,  the 
majority  requisite  to  constitute  a  quorum  of  one  branch 
of  the  legislature,  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  go- 
vernment, would  be  wanting.  This  opinion,  at  least, 
has  been  expressed  by  the  highest  judicial  authority  in 
the  union.  I  refer  to  what  was  said  by  the  distinguished 
chief  justice'of  the  supreme  court,  in  the  famous  case  of 
Cohen  vs.  Virginia. 

With  all  these  means  of  ultimate  practical  control, 
resting  in  the  hands  of  the  slates,  it  cannot  be  presumed 
that  their  solemn  remonstrances,  in  the  character  of  so- 
vereign parties  to  the  constitutional  compact,  would  be 
long  disregarded  by  the  government  of  the  union.  It  is 
true  that  neither  the  complaints  nor  the  opposition  of  a 
single  state  might  carry  with  them  a  decisive  influence. 
But  if  the  usurpation  or  the  grievance  complained  of 
were  a  serious  one,  the  denunciations  of  it  would  not  be 
confined  to  a  single  state.  Others  would  unite — their 
concurring  appeals,  bottomed  on  reason  and  justice, 
would  be  sustained  by  a  growing  public  sentiment  in  the 
mass  of  the  nation,  and  to  this  progressive  moral  power, 
enforced  and  strengthened,  as  I  have  shown,  by  other 
considerations,  the  councils  of  the  union  must  always  ul- 
timately yield.  It  was  thus,  sir,  in  the  great  struggle 
of  '98  and  '99,  in  relation  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws, 
which  fell  beneath  the  moral  power  of  the  states  as  the 
pioneers  and  organs  of  public  opinion.  The  Salutary 
efficacy  of  that  same  moraJ"power  has  already  manifested 
itself,  in  the  most  encouraging  manner,  in  relation  to  that 
system  of  policy  which  is  the  present  subject  of  our  re- 
monstrances and  complaints.  Have  we  not  seen,  in  the 
north,  the  legislatures  of  Maine,  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  New  York,  one  after  another,  responding  to  the  ar- 
gumentative appeals  of  the  southern  states,  and  uniting 
with  them  in  demanding  an  essential  modification  of  the 
existing  tariff.  In  the  centre  of  the  union  likewise,  the 
altered  tone  of  Pennsylvania  gives  us  assurance  of  an 
auspicious  change  of  opinion  already  commencing  there. 
In  these  results,  due  alone  to  the  moral  force  of  the  re- 
monstrances and  appeals  which  have  proceeded  from  the 
southern  states,  we  have  a  certain  guarantee  of  the  speedy 
redress  of  the  inequality  and  injustice,  of  which  they 
have  complained. 

Let  us  contrast  with  this  the  effects  whieh  have  been 
produced  by  the  violent  and  illegal  opposition  of  South 
Carolina.  Have  we  not  all  seen  and  felt  that  the  attitude 
of  open  hostility  to  the  authority  of  the  union,  assumed  by 
•that  state,  is  the  great  obstacle  to  the  present  adjustment 
of  this  distracting  question.  Is  it  not  the  objection  con- 
stantly urged  by 'those  otherwise  manifesting  the  best  dis- 
positions for  justice  and  conciliation  ?  The  hon.  B6nator 
from  Kentucky,  (M«.  Clay),  has  told  us  that,  far  a  long 
time,  he  considered  the  position  of  S.  Carolina  towards  the 
union,  a6  presentingan  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  legisla- 


tion of  relief  during  the  present  session  of  congress.  I  am 
most  happy  that  that  honorable  senator  has,  at  last,  seen 
cause  to  entertain  other  views,  and  that  he  now  feels  the 
njustice  of  withholding  relief  from  the  aggrieved  states 
of'the  south  generally,  on  account  of  the  violent  and  im- 
proper proceedings  of  a  single  one  of  them.  I  do  not, 
certainly  participate  in  the  indulgence  which  that  distin- 
guished senator  seemed  to  feel  for  the  errors  of  South 
Carolina,  when  he  assimilated  her  conduct  to  that  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  case  of  Cohens,  and  of  Ohio,  towards  the 
bank  of  the  United  States.  Sir,  I  can  see  nothing  in 
common  between  the  cases  referred  to,  and  the  present 
attitude  of  South  Carolina. 

[Mr.  Clay  here  said  he  had  admitted  that  the  acts  of 
South  Carolina  were  much  more  offensive — the  measures 
of  the  states  referred  to  were,  in  principle,  the  same, 
though  in  degree  widely  different — he  meant  nothing — > 
he  felt  nothing,  in  apology  for  South  Carolina.] 

Mr.  Rives  continued — I  am  not  now  disposed,  Mr. 
President,  to  moot  these  questions  with  the  honorable 
senator  from  Kentucky.  Though  there  did  seem  to  me 
to  be  an  indulgent  tone  in  his  observations  towards  South 
Carolina,  in  which  I  could  not  sympathise,  and  while  I 
am  still  unable  to  see  any  resemblance,  either  in  princi- 
ple or  degree,  between  the  course  of  Virginia  and  Ohio 
on  the  occasions  alluded  to,  and  the  conduct  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, I  am  yet  too  much  disposed  to  co-operate  with  the 
honorable  senator  in  the  effort  now  to  adjust  this  most  dis- 
tracting question,  to  raise  any  points  of  needless  discus- 
sion between  us.  In  one  thing,  we  are  perfectly  of  ac- 
cord— that  the  conduct  of  South  Carolina,  whatever  may 
be  its  true  character,  presents  no  proper  obstacle  to  doing 
justice  in  a  matter  which  as  deeply  concerns  the  interests 
of  other  members  of  this  confederacy,  as  of  that  state. 

But,  sir,  the  proceedings  of  my  state,  on  another  occa- 
sion of  far  higher  importance,  have  been  so  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  course  of  tins  debate,  as  an  example  to 
justify  the  present  proceedings  of  South  Carolina,  that  I 
may  be  excused  for  saying  something  of  them.  What, 
then,  was  the  conduct  of  Virginia  in  the  memorable  era 
of  '98  and  '99?  She  solemnly  protested  against  the  alien 
and  sedition  acts  as  "palpable  and  alarming  infractions  of 
the  constitution" — she  communicated  that  protest  to  the 
other  states  of  the  union,  and  earnestly  appealed  to  them 
to  unite  with  her  in  a  like  declaration,  that  this  delibe- 
rate and  solemn  expression  of  the  opinions  of  the  states, 
as  parties  to  the  constitutional  compact,  should  have  its 
proper  effect  on  the  couueils  of  the  nation  in  procuring  a 
revision  and  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  acts.  This  was  "the 
head  and  front  of  her  offending — no  more."  The  whole 
object  of  the  proceeding  was,  by  the  peaceful  force  of 
public  opinion  embodied  through  the  organ  of  the  state 
legislatures,  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  laws  in  question — 
not  to  oppose  or  arrest  their  execution  while  they  remain- 
ed unrepealed.  That  this  was  the  true  spirit  and  real 
purpose  of  the  proceeding  is  abundantly  manifested  by 
the  whole  of  the  able  debate  which  took  place  in -the  le- 
gislature of  the  state  on* the  occasion.  All  the  speakers, 
who  advocated  the  resolutions  which  were  finally  adopted, 
distinctly  placed  them  on  that  legitimate,  constitutional 
ground,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  emphatic  declaration  of 
John  Taylor,  of  Caroline — the  distinguished  mover  and 
able  champion  of  the  resolutions.  He  said  "the  appeal 
was  to  public  opinion — if  that  is  against  us,  we  must 
yield."  The  same  sentiment  was  avowed  «nd  maintained 
by  every  friend  of  the  resolutions  throughout  the  debate. 
But,  sir,  the  real  intentions  and  policy  of  Virginia 
were  proved,  not  by  declarations  and  speeches  merely, 
but  by  facts.  If  there  ever  was  a  law  odious  to  a  whole 
people  by  its  daring  violation  of  the  fundamental  guaran- 
tees of  public  liberty,  the  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  the  press,  it  was  the  sedition  law  to  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia. Yet,  amid  all  this  indignant  dissatisfaction — after 
the  solemn  protest  of  the  legislature  in  '98,  and  the  re- 
newal of  that  protest  in  '99 — this  most  odious  and  arbi- 
trary law  was  peaceably  carried  into  execution  in  the 
capital  of  the  state  by  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of 
Callender,  who  was  fined  and  imprisoned  for  daring  to 
canvass  the  conduct  of  our  public  men,  (as  Lyon  and 
Cooper  had  been  elsewhere),  and  was  still  actually  im- 
prisoned when  the  legislature  assembled  in  December, 
1800.  Notwithstanding  the  excited  sensibility  of  the 
public  mind,  no  popular  tumult,  no  legislative  interfer- 
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ence  disturbed,  in  any  manner,  the  full  and  peaceable 
execution  of  the  law.  The  senate  will  excuse  me,  I 
trust,  for  calling  their  attention  to  a  most  forcible  com- 
mentary on  the  true  character  of  the  Virginia  proceed- 
ings of  '98  and  '99;  (as  illustrated  in  this  transaction), 
which  was  contained  in  the  official  communication  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  then  governor  of  the  state,  to  the  legisla- 
ture at  its  assembling  in  December,  1800.  After  refer- 
ring to  the  distribution  which  had  been  ordered  to  be 
made  among  the  people  of  Mr.  Madison's  celebrated  re- 
port of  '98,  he  says — "In  connection  with  this  subject, 
it  is  proper  to  add,  that,  since  your  last  session,  the  se- 
dition law,  one  of  the  acts  complained  of,  lias  been  carried 
into  eifect  in  this  commonwealth  by  the  decision  of  a 
federal  court.  I  notice  this  event,  not  with  a  view  of 
censuring  or  criticising  it.  The  transaction  has  gone  to 
the  world  and  the  impartial  will  judge  of  it  as  it  deserves. 
I  notice  it  for  the  purpose  of  remarking  that  the  decision 
■was  executed  with  the  same  order  and  tranquil  submis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  people,  as  could  have  been  shewn 
by  them  on  a  similar  occasion,  to  any  the  most  necessary, 
constitutional  and  popular  acts  of  the  government'" 
"The  general  assembly  and  the  good  people  of  this  com- 
monwealth have  acquitted  themselves  to  their  own  con- 
sciences, and  to  their  brethren  in  America,  in  support  of 
a  cause  which  they  deeru  a  national  one,  by  the  stand 
which  they  made,  and  the  sentiments  they  -expressed  of 
these  acts  of  the  general  government;  but  they  have 
looked  for  a  change,  in  that  respect,  to  a  change  in  the 
public  opinion,  -which  ought  to  be  free,  not  to "measures 
of  violence,  discord  and  disunion,  -which  they  abhor." 

It  is  thus,  sir,  that  the  men  of  '98  and  '99  then  under- 
stood their  own  proceedings,  and  that  the  honored  few", 
•who  survive,  still  understand  them.  Let  us  now,  sir,  look 
at  the  language  of  the  proceedings  themselves,  and  see  if 
that  fairly  warrants  any  other  construction.  The  proceed 
ings  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  '98,  consisted  of  a 
series  of  resolutions,  eight  in  number.  The  third  reso- 
lution, which  is  the  one  that  has  been  most  frequently  ap- 
pealed to,  asserts  the  right  of  the  states,  as  parties  to  the 
compact,  in  cases  of  a  deliberate  palpable  and  dangerous 
exercise  by  the  general  government  of  powers  not  grant- 
ed by  the  compact,  "to  interpose  for  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining,  within  their  respec- 
tive limits,  the  authorities  rights  and  liberties  appertain- 
ing to  them."  The  seventh  resolution,  after  expressing 
the  warm  attachment  of  the  people  of  Virginia  to  the 
union  and  the  constitution,  proceeds — '"the  general  as- 
sembly doth  solemnly  appeal  to  the  like  dispositions  in  the 
other  states,  in  confidence  that  they  will  concur  with  this 
commonwealth  in  declaring,  as  it  does  hereby  declare, 
that  the  acts  aforesaid, "  (the  alien  and  sedition  acts)  "are 
unconstitutional;  and  that  the  necessary  and  proper  mea- 
sures will  be  taken  by  each  for  co-operating  with  this  state 
in  maintaining'  unimpaired  the  authorities,  rights  and  li- 
berties reserved  to  the  states  respectively  or  to  the  peo- 
ple." Now,  sir,  it  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion, in  regard  to  acts  and  documents  of  every  descrip- 
tion, that,  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  true  sense  and  mean- 
ing, the  whole  must  be  taken  together,  the  parts  must  be 
construed  in  reference  to  each  other.  The  two  resolu- 
tions just  cited,  then,  must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  each  other.  The  former  asserts  the  right  of  the 
states  to  interpose  for  maintaining  the  authorities,  rig/its 
and  liberties  appertaining  to  the  respective  states.  But  in 
what  manner,  by  what  measures  are  these  rights  and  li- 
berties of  the  states  to  be  maintained?  The  latter  of  the 
two  resolutions  gives  the  answer — "by  necessary  and  pro- 
per measures  to  be  taken  by  each  for  co-operating  with 
Virginia  in  maintaining  unimpaired  the  authorities,  rights 
and  liberties  reserved,"  &c.  The  measures  were  to  be" not 
only  necessary  and  proper,  hut  such  as  admitted  of  co- 
operation, measures  to  be  "taken  by  each  for  co-operating 
with  Virginia  in  maintaining,"  &c.  This  language  ob- 
viously excludes  all  measures,  which  have  their  full  and 
complete  effect  within  the  limits  of  the  respective  states. 
Kentucky  could  not,  for  example  co-operate  with  Virginia 
in  an  act  by  which  Virginia  should  nullify  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  within  her  own  limits,  because,  there,  the 
measure  would  receive  its  full  and  complete  effect  by  the 
separate  and  independent  action  of  Virginia.  Such  mea- 
sures, therefore,  must  have  been  contemplated  by  the  re- 
solutions of  Virginia,  as,  although  adopted  separately  by 
Sur.  to  Vol.  XLIII— Sir.  20. 


each  of  the  states  in  the  inception,  were  yet  to  have  their 
final  effect  beyond  their  respective  limits,  in  being  direct- 
ed to  a  common  object,  for  the  attainment  of  which  the 
states  could  co-operate  -with  each  other.  That  object,  in 
the  case  of  the  alien  and  sedition  acts,  was  the  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  laws;  and  the  measures  by  which  it  was  to- 
be  sought  were  to  be  legislative  protests  against  their  un- 
constitutionality, instructions  to  the  representatives  of  (he 
states  in  congress,  direct  remonstrances  to  congress,  and 
such  other  modes  of  interposition  as  might  be  deemed 
most  eligible  to  bring  the  public  opinion  of  the  states  to 
bear,  w  ith  united  Weight,  on  the  councils  of  the  union. 

The  important  question  which  has  arisen  on  the  Vir- 
ginia resolutions  of '98  is  not  what  modes  of  redress  might 
be  justifiable  in  extreme  cases  and  on  the  principles  of  na- 
tural right,  but  what  measures  of  state  interposition  were 
deemed  to  be  consistent  -with  the  constitution  itself.  Besides 
the  evidence  on  this  point  furnished  by  a  proper  attention 
to  the  resolutions  themselves,  as  just  explained,  the  ques- 
tion is  conclusively  settled  by  the  subsequent  report  of 
'99,  which  is  known  to  have  been  drawn  by  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Madison,  then  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  as 
the  previous  resolutions  of '98  were  also  from  him,  though 
lie  was  not  then  a  member  of  that  body.  The  report,  in 
reviewing  that  part  of  the  7lh  resolution  already  cited, 
which  refers  to  the  necessary  and  proper  measures  to  be 
taken  by  the  states  for  co-operating  with  each  other  in 
maintaining  their  rights,  specifies  the  various  measures  of 
that  sort,  which  are  deemed  to  be  "within  the  limits  of 
the  constitution."  After  insisting  that  a  declaration  by  a 
state  legislature  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  an  act  of 
congress,  and  an  appeal  to  other  states  to  concur  in  the 
declaration,  is  a  measure  of  state  interposition  '■'■ivithin  the 
limits  of  the  constitution'''' — die  report  also  mentions,  as 
being  of  a  like  character,  a  direct  remonstrance  of  the  le- 
gislatures of  the  states  to  congress,  instructions  to  their 
respective  senators  to  propose  an  explanatory  amendment 
of  the  constitution,  anil  applications  from  themselves  to 
congress  for  the  call  of  a  convention.  At  the  end  of  this 
specification,  the  report  adds  "these  several  means,  though 
not  equally  eligible  in  themselves,  nor  probably  to  the 
states,  were  all  constitutionally  open  for  consideration." 
As  the  occasion  called  for  a  full  exposition  of  the  measures 
of  state  interposition  deemed  to  be  "within  the  limits  of 
the  constitution,"  the  specification  here  made  must  be 
considered,  according  to  a  well  known  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion, as  excluding,  in  the  minds  of  the  writer  and  those 
who  adopted  the  report,  all  others  not  specified  from  the 
class  of  constitutional  modes  of  state  interposition.  If 
there  be  passages  in  the  report,  or  expressions  in  the  re- 
solutions, then,  which  seem  to  contemplate  other  modes 
of  redress,  not  resolvable  into  these,  they  must  be  consi- 
dered as  referring  to  those  extreme  cases  of  governmental 
abuse  or  usurpation,  which  would  justify  a  resort  to  ori- 
ginal rights  paramount  to  all  constitutions. 

Sir,  it  has  been  sometimes  tauntingly  said,  that  if  the 
Virginia  resolutions  meant  nothing  more  than  to  assert  a 
"ght  of  interposition  on  the  part  of  the  states  by  declaring 
an  act  of  congress  unconstitutional  and  founding  thereon 
appeals' to  the  other  states,  as  -well  as  to  the  general  govern* 
ment,  the  able  reasoning  of  Mr.  Madison's  report  was 
very  uselessly  expended  in  maintaining  a  right  which  no 
one  would  contest.  But,  sir,  this  right  was  formally  and 
explicitly  contested  by  all  the  states  which  returned  an- 
swers to  the  resolutions  of  Virginia,  with  the  exception 
of  Kentucky  only.  Let  gentlemen  look  at  the  answers 
given  by  the  legislatures  of  Delaware,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  and  they  will  see  that  this  right  was  boldly 
denied  by  them  all — that  they  all  contended  that  the  right 
of  pronouncing  on  the  constitutionality  of  acts  of  the  ge- 
neral government  was  exclusively  vested  in  the  federal  ju- 
diciary, and  that  a  declaration  by  a  state  legislature,  such 
as  Virginia  had  made,  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  an  act 
of  congress  was  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the 
constituted  authorities  of 'the  union. 

Attempts  have  also  been  made,  sir,  to  decry  this  right 
as  utterly  idle  and  worthless  in  practice.  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  remark  that  the  exercise  of  this  right  in 
'98  and  '99,  by  rallying  public  opinion  to  the  true  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution,  and  embodying  its  expression  in 
imposing  organized  forms,  was  found  adequate,  not  only 
to  correct  the  particular  usurpations  of  the  alien  and  sedi- 
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tion  acts,  but  to  produce  an  entire  and  fundamental  revo- 
lution in  the  administration  of  the  government.  The 
striking  and  still  progressive  changes  of  public  opinion  in 
various  quarters  of  the  union  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff, 
which  1  have  also  had  occasion  to  notice,  bear  continued 
testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  same  constitutional  reme- 
dies. Sir,  in  a  system  like  ours,  founded  on  the  moral 
force  of  public  opinion,  it  is  remedies  of  this  sort,  I  am 
persuaded,  that  will  be  found  most  effectual;  while  vio- 
lent and  unconstitutional  modes  of  redress,  like  that  of 
South  Carolina,  will  ever  be  attended  with  danger  of  re- 
action, excite  prejudice,  confirm  the  obstinacy  of  power 
and  raise  up  new  obstacles  in  the  way  of  relief. 

Sir,  I  would  appeal  to  gentlemen  "from  the  south,  who 
profess  attachment  to  the  constitutional  doctrines  which 
are  cherished  in  that  quarter  of  the  anion,  and  ask  when 
was  there  ever  less  occasion  to  despair  of  the  moral  pow- 
er and  ultimate  ascendency  of  a  sound  public  opinion  ? 
When  have  more  triumphs  been  won  for  the  cause  of  state 
rights  and  of  limited  constitutional  construction,  than  du- 
ring the  last  four  years,  by  the  patriotic  chief  magistrate, 
in  whom  the  public  opinion  of  this  country  has  found  a 


firm  and  unninch 


organ?    Has  he  not,  sir,  by  the  cou- 


rageous exercise  of  a  power  which  had  hitherto  almost 
laiu  dormant  in  the  constitution,  annihilated  the  earliest 
encroachment  of  federal  power — has  he  not,  in  like  man- 
ner, arrested  the  wasteful  torrent  of  public  expenditure 
for  unconstitutional  objects — and  has  he  not  nobly  used, 
as  he  is  still  using  the  high  influence,  with  which  the  con- 
fidence of  his  country  has  invested  him,  to  relieve  every 
portion  of  that  country  from  the  burthens  of  the  unequal 
and  oppressive  systems  of  taxation  of  which  we  complain ? 
Sir,  1  refer  to  these  topics  with  no  wish  to  awaken  any  un- 
pleasant recollections  of  past  contests  here  or  elsewhere, 
but  simply  to  remind  gentlemen  who  come  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  country,  where  the  political  principles  to 
which  I  have  alluded  so  generally  prevail,  of  tbe  rapid 
progress  which  those  principles  have  made,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  present  chief  magistrate,  towards  a  settled 
ascendency  in  the  public  councils;  and  to  ask  them  if  there 
ever  was  less  reason  for  the  friends  of  those  principles  to 
distrust  the  peaceful  influence  of  opinion,  and  by  flying  to 
extremities,  to  hazard  not  only  their  triumph,  but  the  ex- 
istence of  our  institutions  themselves. 

I  will  proceed  now,  Mr.  President,  to  state  very  brief- 
ly, my  ideas  of  what  we  are  called  upon  to  do,  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  the  country.  If  we  were  to  sepa- 
rate without  doing  something,  and  something  effectual 
too,  to  vindicate  the  despised  authority  of  the  laws,  the 
government  and  the  union  would  be  thenceforward  vir- 
tually dissolved.  Our  oaths  to  support  the  constitution — 
our  highest  duties  to  our  country  (which,  having  a  right 
to  equal  laws,  is  entitled  also  to  an  equal  execution  of 
them)  demand,  at  our  hands,  proper  and  effectual  provi- 
sions for  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  question.  My  plan, 
then,  would  be  simply  this — I  would  take  up  this  new 
code  of  nullification,  I  would  examine  it  in  all  its  inven- 
tions, and  apply  to  every  one  of  its  devices,  an  effectual 
counteraction.  Whereas,  nullification  provides  that  goods 
held  for  the  payment  of  duties  shall  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  collector  or  marshal  under  color  of  a  fraudu- 
lent process  of  replevin  designed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
defeating  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  I  would  sav,  as 
the  bill  now  under  consideration  savs,  on  well  settled 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  that  goods  thus  in  the  custody 
of  the  law  are  irrepleviable,  and  shall  be  given  up  only  in 
obedience  to  the  order  or  decree  of  a  court  of  the  United 
States.  Nullification,  while  it  subjects  officers  of  the 
United  States  to  heavy  penalties  and  damages  for  dis- 
charging their  duties,  provides  that  all  controversies,  civil 
or  criminal  which  may  arise  under  its  ordinance,  shall  he 
drawn  exclusively  to  the  state  courts,  the  judges  and  ju- 
rors of  which  are  to  be  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  carry 
the  ordinance  into  execution — prohibits,  under  high  pe- 
nalties, appeals  from  their  decisions  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  forbids,  in  like  manner,  the  furnishing 
of  any  copy  of  a  record  to  prosecute  such  an  appeal. 
These  provisions  also  should  be  effectually  counteracted. 
The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  which  is  ex- 
pressly declared  to  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  or  equity 
arising  under  the  constitution  or  laxvs  of  the  United  Stales, 
would,  indeed,  be  a  mischievous  mockery  if  it  could  not 
be  made  to  reach  cases  of  this  description.     I  would, 


therefore,  declare,  as  the  bill  declares,  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  extend 
to  all  cases  arising  under  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States — that  all  suits  or  controversies  of  that  character 
may  be  removed,  as  the  third  section  of  the  bill  provides, 
from  tbe  state  to  tbe  United  States  courts,  on  the  petition 
of  die  defendant,  and  that  if  a  copy  of  the  record  be  re- 
fused it  may  be  supplied  by  other  means  or  secondary 
evidence.  In  regard  to  those  clauses  of  the  bill  which 
provide  for  the  removal  of  the  custom  house,  as  has  been 
significantly  and  properly  said,  out  qf  harm'*  -way,  and  for 
requiring  payment  of  duties  in  cash,  deducting  interest, 
where  it  is  apprehended  that  the  payment  of  the  bonds 
would  be  sought  to  he  prevented,  and  thus  cutting  off  in 
their  source,  controversies  of  a  very  delicate  and  danger- 
ous character,  they  are  conceived  in  a  laudable  spirit  of 
peace,  and  I  can  see  no  well  founded  objection  to  them. 
The  provisions  are  in  general  terms,  applying  alike  to  all 
portions  of  tbe  country,  in  case  of  unlawful  obstructions 
to  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  Whenever,  and  where- 
ever,  such  obstru«tious  shall  arise,  the  law  applies  its  re- 
medy. If,  in  point  of  fact,  it  should,  at  present  apply  to 
South  Carolina  only,  the  fault  will  be  hers,  in  opposing 
unlawful  obstructions  which  exist  no  where  else,  and  not 
that  of  the  law,  which  is  equal  and  general  in  its  pro- 
visions. 

The  art  of  calling  hard  names,  Mr.  President,  has  ex- 
hausted all  its  resources  on  the  unfortunate  bill  on  your 
table.  Hut,  sir,  this  is  no  novelty  in  our  political  history, 
as  the  similar  and  not  less  violent  denunciations  of  the  act 
for  enforcing  the  embargo,  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  admi- 
nistration, bear  ample  testimony.  My  worthy  colleague, 
(Mr.  Tyler)  in  his  fervid  eloquence,  denominated  it  a 
Botany  Hay  bill,  and  founded  his  denunciation  on  the 
clause  which  authorises  the  marshal,  in  certain  cases,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  judge  of  the  district,  to  provide  a 
convenient  place  to  serve  as  a  temporary  jail,  and  to  make 
the  necessary  provision  for  the  safe  keeping  of  prisoners 
committed  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  Now, 
sir,  let  us  inquire  what  was  the  motive  of  this  provision. 
Heretofore,  in  South  Carolina  as  in  the  other  states,  per- 
sons arrested  or  committed  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  confined  in  the  jails  of  the  state. 
But,  by  her  recent  legislation,  South  Carolina  has  forbid- 
den, under  very  high  penalties,  the  use  of  her  public  jails 
to  the  United  States,  and  has,  moreover,  prohibited  all 
private  persons,  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment, 
from  hiring  or  letting  any  place,  house  or  building,  to  be 
used  as  a  jail  by  the  United  States.  In  this  state  of  things, 
it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  make  some  other  pro- 
vision for  the  custody  of  debtors  and  others,  who  might 
be  arrested  or  committed  under  the  authority  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  and  that  provision  is  made  in  the  very  words  of 
a  resolution  of  congress  of  the  3rd  of  March,  1791,  passed 
to  provide  for  the  case  of  a  failure,  on  the  part  of  any  of 
tbe  states,  to  comply  with  a  previous  recommendation  of 
congress  respecting  the  use  of  their  jails  by  the  United 
States.  By  what  process  a  provision  so  simple  and  natu- 
ral can  be  metamorphosed  into  a  Botany  Bay  bill,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  conceive,  as  I  think  my  honorable  colleague, 
when  he  comes  to  review  it  more  calmly,  will  be  not  less 
at  a  loss  to  explain. 

But,  sir,  the  most  vehement  denunciations  have  been 
directed  against  those  clauses  of  the  bill,  which  authorise 
the  employment  of  military  force,  in  certain  cases,  to  re- 
pel attempts  by  force  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the 
laws.  We  have  bsen  told,  that  it  is  making1  ipar  upon 
South  Carolina.  Now,  sir,  while  I  do  not  concur  in  the 
policy  of  these  provisions,  at  the  present  moment,  for 
reasons  which  I  shall  presently  state,  I  utterly  deny  the 
justness  of  this  qualification  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded.  There  is  no  proceed- 
ing whatever,  in  any  part  of  this  affair,  against  South  Ca- 
rolina. The  government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  can  have  no  proper  reference  to  states. 
It  acts  upon  individuals,  not  upon  states,  as  I  have  already 
had  occasion  abundantly  to  shew;  and  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  when  it  declared  that  nothing  in  the 
constitution  or  lanus  of  a  particular  state  should  control  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  has  not  permitted  the  govern- 
ment of  the  union,  in  executing  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  inquire  if  opposition  to  them  is,  or  is  not,  au- 
thorised by  a  particular  state.     If  the  laws  be  opposed  by 
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combinations  too  powerful  to  be  overcome  in  tbe  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings,  there  is  the  same  right, 
under  the  constitution,  to  execute  the  law*  by  calling  in 
the  aid  of  the  military  power,  whether  such  combinations 
be  authorised  by  a  law  of  the  state,  (which  the  constitu- 
tion lias  declared,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  a  nullity),  or 
whether  they  be  purely  voluntary.  I  have  not,  then,  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  right  unci  power  of  the 
government  to  employ  the  physical  force  of  the  country, 
in  a  case  like  the  present,  if  it  should  he  necessary.  I  am 
also  aware  that  the  provisions  in  tlie  bill,  now  alluded  to, 
are  strictly  defensive,  authorising  force  only  to  repel  force; 
that,  amended  as  they  have  been,  they  give  a  far  less  exten- 
sive power  over  the  military  force,  than  was  given  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  embargo;  and  that,  in  fact,  they  give  no  power  of  that 
sort  which  does  not  already  exist  under  the  acts  of  '95  and 
1807.  I  have,  likewise,  the  fullest  confidence,  not  only 
in  the  discretion,  but  in  the  scrupulous  forbearance,  with 
which  any  powers  proposed  to  be  vested,  by  this  bill,  in 
the  chief  magistrate,  will  he  used.  But  I  foresee  that  the 
introduction  of  these  provisions  in  the  bill,  while  unne- 
cessary, if  my  view  of  the  acts  of '95  and  1807  be  correct, 
will  be  industriously,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  successful- 
ly used  as  a  topic  to  inflame  the  jealousies,  and  mislead 
the  sympathies  of  a  generous  people,  and  to  add  to  the  ir- 
ritation and  excitement  already  unhappily  existing  in  a 
large  section  of  the  union.  1  would  make  no  new  provi- 
sion of  this  sort,  therefore,  till  an  overt  act  had  been 
committed.  And  then  I  verily  believe  with  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, that  a  republican  government  would  shew  itself  as 
strong,  in  a  good  sense,  as  any  on  earth:  "At  the  call  of 
the  law,  every  man  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law, 
and  the  defence  of  public  order  would  be  considered  by 
every  citizen  as  his  individual  concern." 

While  1  am  thus  ready  for  one,  Mr.  President,  to  give 
my  assent  to  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  and  pro- 
per for  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  laws,  we  shall 
all  unite,  1  trust,  in  removing  the  just  causes  of  complaint 
which  have  arisen  against  their  operation.  The  necessity 
of  a  new  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  is  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  all,  and  affords  the  fit  occasion  for  doing  justice  to  eve- 
ry interest  of  the  country  which  has  been  affected  by  it. 
Sir,  this  is  the  moment  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  work  of  conciliation  and  peace.  Let  us  meet  each 
other  in  that  "spirit  of  amity  and  mutual  deference  and 
concession,  which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  situation 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  rendered  more  indispensable,"  than 
now.  Instead  of  coming  together  as  hostile  and  rival 
clans,  as  has  unhappily  been  too  frequently  the  case  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  let  us  meet  and  consult  for  the 
common  good,  as  members  of  one  great  family,  recollect- 
ing that  the  interest  of  each  is  the  good  of  the  whole,  and 
the  good  of  the  whole  the  interest  of  each.  For  one,  1 
pledge  myself  to  meet  gentlemen  in  this  American  spirit 
— to  regard  the  interest  of  the  north  as  well  as  the  south 
— to  embrace,  as  far  as  I  can,  tlte  permanent  and  lasting 
good  of  all — which  in  nothing,  in  my  opinion',  is  more 
deeply  concerned  than  in  the  present  settlement  of  this 
distracting  question,  and  in  the  final  extirpation  of  that 
germ  of  discord  which  has  been  planted  in  all  our  rela- 
tions, social  and  political. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  to  put  an  end  to  our  unhap- 
py divisions.  It  has  heeu  my  fortune,  in  another  situation, 
to  witness  the  effects  they  "have  produced  on  the  charac- 
ter and  consideration  of  our  government  abroad,  and  on 
the  generous  efforts  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Sir,  my  heart  has  swollen  with  a 
pride  and  exultation,  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by 
those  who  have  felt  them  in  a  foreign  land,  when  I  have 
heard  my  country  the  theme  of  every  tongue;  its  institu- 
tions, with  the  glorious  results  of  liberty  and  happiness 
they  have  produced,  the  subject  of  universal  envy  ana  ad- 
miration, rebuking  on  the  one  hand,  the  gloomy  spirit  of 
despotism,  and  animating,  on  the  other,  the  generous  as- 

Kirations  of  freedom.  But,  in  a  few  short  months,  how 
as  this  scene  been  changed?  The  language  of  admira- 
tion and  respect,  lost  in  that  of  indifference  and  distrust;  the 
votaries  of  liberty  discouraged  and  confounded;  the  disci- 
ples of  legitimacy  exulting  in  the  failure  of  the  only  sys- 
tem of  free  government  which  ever  promised  a  perfect 
success;  all  Europe  filled  with  predictions  of  the  speedy 
dissolution  of  our  union,   and  consigning   us  hencefor- 


ward to  the  same  rank  of  impotence  and  anarchy,  as  tlie 
unhappy  and  distracted  states  of  the  southern  parts  of  OUT 
own  continent. 

These  have  been  the  bitter  fruits  of  our  divisions 
abroad.  What  have  they  been  at  home?  In  the  midst  of 
unexampled  prosperity,  anxiety  and  alarm  pervading 
every  bosom — that  sacred  union,  in  regard  to  which,  we 
were  taught  by  the  father  of  our  country  to  "discounte- 
nance whatever  might  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it 
could,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned,"  openly  questioned 
.and  decried,  and  millions  trembling  for  its  fate.  Sir,  let 
us  put  an  end  to  these  divisions — let  us  disappoint  the  ma- 
lignant predictions  of  the  enemies  of  free  government — ■ 
let  us  restore  confidence  to  the  patriot  at  home,  and  hope 
to  the  votary  of  freedom  abroad.  I  do,  in  my  conscience, 
believe  that  the  preservation  of  the  union  is  our  only  se- 
curity for  liberty.  Ifwearetobe  broken  into  separate 
confederacies,  constant  wars  and  collisions  with  each  other 
must  ensue,  out  of  which  will  grow  up  large  military  es- 
tablishments, perpetual  and  burthensome  taxes,  an  over- 
shadowing executive  power;  and  amid  these  deleterious 
influences,  what  hope  can  there  be,  that  liberty  would 
survive. 

It  is  here,  I  confess,  that  I  see  the  danger  of  military 
despotism;  and  not  where  the  imagination  of  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun)  has  found  it.  Is 
not  the  actual  condition  of  South  Carolina,  in  this  respect, 
an  impressive  admonition  to  us  on  tlie  subject — the  whole 
state  converted  into  a  camp,  the  executive  and  other  au- 
thorities armed  with  dictatorial  powers,  the  rights  of  con- 
science set  at  naught,  and  an  unsparing  proscription  ready 
to  disfranchise  one  half  of  her  population.  Sir,  this  is 
but  a  prefiguration  of  the  evils  and  calamities  to  which 
every  portion  of  this  country  would  be  destined,  if  the 
union  should  be  dissolved.  Let  us  then  rally  around  that 
sacred  union,  fixing  it  anew,  and  establishing  it  forever 
on  the  immutable  basis  of  equal  justice,  of  mutual  amity 
and  kindness,  and  an  administration  at  once  firm  and  pa- 
ternal. Let  us  do  this,  and  we  shall  carry  back  peace  to 
our  distracted  country,  happiness  to  the  affrighted  fireside, 
restore  stability  to  our  threatened  institutions  and  give 
hope  and  confidence  once  more  to  the  friends  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world.  Let  us  do  this,  and  we  shall  be  in 
short  what  a  bountiful  Providence  has  heretofore  made  us, 
and  designed  us  forever  to  remain,  the  freest  and  hap- 
piest people  under  the  sun. 

FKHIUTARY    15. 

Mr.   Calhoun  rose  and  addressed  the  senate. 

He  knew  not  which,  he  said,  was  most  objectionable 
the  provision  of  the  bill,  or  the  temper  in  which  its  adop- 
tion had  been  urged.  If  the  extraordinary  powers  with 
which  the  bill  proposed  to  clothe  the  executive,  to  the  ut- 
ter prostration  of  the  constitution,  and  the  rights  of  the 
states,  be  calculated  to  impress  our  minds  with  alarm,  at 
the  rapid  progress  of  despotism  in  our  country,  the  zeal 
with  which  every  circumstance,  calculated  to  misrepre- 
sent or  exaggerate  the  conduct  of  Carolina  in  the  contro- 
versy, was  seized  on,  with  a  view  to  excite  hostility 
against  her,  but  too  plainly  indicated  the  deep  decay  of 
that  brotherly  feeling  which  once  existed  between  these 
slates,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  beautiful 
federal  system.  It  was  not  his  intention,  he  said,  to  ad- 
vert to  all  these  misrepresentations,  but  there  were  some 
so  well  calculated  to  mislead  the  mind,  as  to  the  real 
character  of  the  controversy,  and  hold  up  the  state  in  a 
light  so  odious,  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in 
permitting  them  lopass  unnoticed. 

Among  them,  one  of  the  most  prominent  was  the  false 
statement,  that  the  object  of  South  Carolina  was  to  ex- 
empt herself  from  her  share  of  the  public  burthens, 
while  she  participated  in  the  advantages  of  the  govern- 
ment. If  the!  charge  were  true — if  the  state  "were  capa- 
ble of  being  actuated  by  such  low  and  unworthy  mo- 
tives, mother  as  he  considered  her,  he  would  not  stand  up 
on  this  floor  to  vindicate  her  conduct.  Among  her  faults 
and  faults  he  would  not  deny  she  had,  no  one  had  ever  yet 
charged  her  with  that  low  and  most  sordid  of  vices — ava- 
rice. Her  conduct  on  all  occasions  had  been  marked 
with  the  very  opposite  quality.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution — from  its  first  breaking  out  at  Bos- 
ton, till  this  hour,  no  state  had  been  more  profuse  of  its 
blood  in  the  cause  of  the  country;  nor  had  any  contribut- 
ed so  largely  to  the  common  treasury,   in  proportion  to 
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her  wealth  and  population.  She  had  in  that  proportion 
contributed  more  to  the  exports  of  the  union,  on  the  ex- 
change of  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  public  burden  had  been  levied,  than  any 
other  state.  No,  the  controversy  was  not  such  as  has 
been  stated;  the  state  did  not  seek  to  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  the  government  without  contributing  her 
full  share  to  the  public  treasury.  Her  object  was  far 
different.  A  deep  constitutional  question  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  controversy.  The  real  question  at  issue  is, 
lias  the  government  a  right  to  impose  burdens,  on  the 
capital  and  industry  of  one  portion  of  the  country,  not 
with  a  view  to  revenue,  but  to  benefit  another?  and  he 
must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  after  the  long  and  deep 
agitation  of  this  controversy,  it  was  with  surprise,  that  he 
perceived  so  strong  a  disposition  to  misrepresent  its  real 
character.  To  correct  the  impression,  which  those  misre- 
presentations were  calculated  to  make,  he  would  dwell  on 
thepoint  under  consideration  for  a  few  moments  longer. 

The  federal  government  has  by  an  express  provision  of 
the  constitution,  the  right  to  lay  duties  on  imports, 
state  has  never  denied,  or  resisted  this  right;  nor  even 
thought  of  so  doing.  The  government  has,  however, 
not  been  contented  with  exercising  this  power  as  she  had 
a  right  to  do,  but  had  gone  a  step  beyond  it,  by  laying 
imposts,  not  for  revenue,  but  for  protection.  This,  the 
state  considered  as  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power — 
highly  injurious  and  oppressive  to  her  and  the  other  sta- 
ple states,  and  had  accordingly  met  it  with  the  most  de- 
termined resistance.  He  did  not  intend  to  enter,  at  this 
time,  into  the  argument,  as  to  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  protective  system.  It  was  not  necessary.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  the  power  is  no  where  granted;  and  that  from 
the  journals  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitu- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  it  had  been  refused.  In  support 
of  the  journals  he  might  cite  the  statement  of  Luther 
Martin,  which  had  been  already  referred  to,  to  show  that 
the  convention,  so  far  from  conferring  the  power  on  the 
federal  government,  had  left  to  the  state  the  right  to  im- 
pose duties  on  imports,  with  the  express  view  of  ena- 
bling the  several  states  to  protect  their  own  manufac- 
tures. Notwithstanding  this,  congress  had  assumed,  with- 
out any  warrant  from  the  constitution,  the  right  of  exer- 
cising this  most  important  power,  and  had  so  exercised 
it,  as  to  impose  a  ruinous  burden  on  the  labor  and  capital 
of  the  state,  by  which  her  resources  were  exhausted' — • 
the  enjoyments  of  her  citizens  curtailed — the  means  of 
education  contracted — and  all  her  interests  essentially 
and  injuriously  affected.  We  have  been  sneeringly  told, 
that  she  was  a  small  state;  that  her  population  did  not 
much  exceed  half  a  million  of  souls;  and  that  more  than 
one  half  were  not  of  the  European  race.  The  facts  were 
so.  He  knew  she  never  could  be  a  great  state;  and  that 
the  only  distinction  to  which  she  could  aspire  must  be 
hased  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  acquirements  of  her 
sons.  To  the  developement  of  these,  much  of  her  at- 
tention had  been  directed;  but  this  restrictive  system, 
which  had  so  unjustly  exacted  the  proceeds  of  her  labor, 
to  be  bestowed  on  other  sections,  had  so  impaired  the  re- 
sources of  the  state,  that  if  not  speedily  arrested,  it 
would  dry  up  the  means  of  education,  and  with  it  de- 
prive her  of  the  only  source  through  which  she  could  as- 
pire to  distinction. 

There  was  another  misstatement  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
controversy  so  frequently  made  in  debate,  and  so  well 
calculated  to  mislead,  that  he  felt  bound  to  notice  it.  It 
has  been  said,  that  South  Carolina  claims  the  right  to  an- 
nul the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  to 
rebut  this  supposed  claim,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
(Mr,  Hives),  has  gravely  quoted  the  constitution  to  prove, 
that  the  constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance 
thereof  aue  the  supreme  laws  of  the  land;  as  if  the  state 
claimed  the  right  to  act  contrary  to  this  provision  of  the 
constitution.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous:  her  ob- 
ject is  not  to  resist  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
stitution, but  those  made  without  its  authority,  and  which 
encroach  on  her  reserved  powers.  She  claims  not  even 
the  right  of  judging  of  the  delegated  powers;  but  of 
those  that  are  reserved,  and  to  resist  the  former  when 
they  encroach  upon  the  latter.  He  would  pause  to  illus- 
trate this  important  point. 

All  must  admit  that  there  are  delegated  and  reserved 
powers;  and  that  the  powers  reserved  are.  reserved  to  the 


states  respectively.  The  powers  then  of  the  govern- 
ment are  divided  between  the  general  and  state  govern- 
ment; and  the  point  immediately  under  consideration  is, 
whether  a  state  has  any  right  to  judge  as  to  the  extent  of 
its  reserved  powers,  and  to  defend  them  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  general  government.  Without  going 
deeply  into  this  point,  at  this  stage  of  the  argument,  or 
looking  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  government, 
there  was  a  simple  view  of  the  subject  which  he  consi- 
dered as  conclusive.  The  very  idea  of  a  divided  power, 
implied  the  right,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  for  which  he 
contended.  The  expression  was  metaphorical  when  ap- 
plied to  power.  Every  one  readily  understands  that  the 
division  of  matter  consists  in  the  separation  of  the  parts. 
But,  in  this  sense,  it  was  not  applicable  to  power?  What 
then  is  meant  by  a  division  of  power?  He  could  not 
conceive  of  a  division,  without  giving  an  equal  right  to 
each  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  power  allotted  to  each. 
Such  right  he  held  to  be  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
division;  and  that  to  give  to  either  party  the  conclusive 
rhe  I  right  of  judging  not  only  the  share  allotted  to  it,  but  of 
that  allotted  to  the  other,  was  to  annul  the  division,  and 
would  confer  the  whole  power  on  the  party  vested  with 
such  right.  But  it  is  contended  that  the  constitution  has 
conferred  on  the  supreme  court  the  right  of  judging  be- 
tween the  states  and  the  general  government.  Those 
who  make  this  objection,  overlooked,  he  conceived,  an 
important  provision  of  the  constitution.  By  turning  to 
the  10th  amended  article  of  the  constitution',  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  reservation  of  power  to  the  states  is  not 
only  against  the  powers  delegated  to  congress,  but  against 
the  United  States  themselves;  and  extends,  of  course,  as 
well  to  the  judiciary,  as  to  the  other  departments  of  the 
government. 

The  article  provides  that  all  powers,  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States,  or  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are 
reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people.  This 
presents  the  inquiry,  what  powers  are  delegated  to  the 
United  States?  They  may  be  classed  under  four  divi- 
sions: first,  those  that  are  delegated  by  the  states  to  each 
other,  by  virtue  of  which  the  constitution  may  be  altered 
or  amended  by  three-fourths  of  the  states,  when,  with- 
out which,  it  would  have  required  the  unanimous  vote  of 
all.  Next,  their  powers  conferred  on  congress;  then 
those  on  the  president;  and,  finally,  those  on  the  judicial 
department,  all  of  which  are  particularly  enumerated  in 
the  parts  of  the  constitution  which  organizes  the  respec- 
tive departments.  The  reservation  of  powers  to  the 
states  is,  as  he  has  said,  against  the  whole,  and  is  as  full 
against  the  judicial,  as  it  is  against  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative departments  of  the  governments.  It  could  not  be 
claimed  for  the  one,  without  -claiming  it  for  the  whole, 
and  without,  in  fact,  annulling  this  important  provision 
of  the  constitution.  Against  this,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
conclusive  view  of  the  subject,  it  has  been  urged  that 
this  power  is  expressly  conferred  on  the  supreme  court, 
by  that  portion  of  the  constitution  which  provides,  that 
the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity,  arising  under  the  constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  treaties  made  under  their  authority. 
He  believed  the  assertion  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  any 
foundation.  It  obviously  was  the  intention  of  the  consti- 
tution simply  to  make  the  judicial  power  commensurate 
with  the  law-making  and  treaty-making  powers;  and  to 
vest  it  with  the  right  of  applying  the  constitution,  the 
laws,  and  the  treaties,  to  the  cases  which  might  arise  un- 
der them;  and  not  to  make  it  the  judge  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  iaws,  and  the  treaties  themselves.  In  fact,  the 
power  of  applying  the  laws  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
deciding  upon  such  application,  constitutes  in  truth  the 
judicial  power.  The  distinction  between  such  power, 
and  that  of  judging  of  the  laws,  would  be  perfectly  ap- 
parent when  we  advert  to  what  is  the  acknowledged  pow- 
er of  the  court  in  reference  to  treaties  or  compacts  be- 
tween sovereigns.  It  was  perfectly  established,  that  the 
courts  have  no  right  to  judge  of  the  violation  of  treaties; 
and  that,  in  reference  to  them,  their  power  is  limited  to 
the  right  of  judging,  simply  of  the  violation  of  rights 
under  them;  and  that  the  right  of  judging  of  infractions 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  parties  themselves,  and  not  to 
the  courts;  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  French 
treaty,  which  was  declared  by  congress  null  and  void,  in 
consequence  of  its  violation  by  the  government  of  France. 
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"Without  such  declaration,  had  a  French  citizen  sued  a 
citizen  of  this  country  under  the  treaty,  the  court  could 
have  taken  no  cognizance  of  its  infraction;  nor  after  such 
a  declaration,  would  it  have  heard  any  argument  or  proof 
going  to  show  that  the  treaty  had  not  been  violated. 

The  declaration  of  itself  was  conclusive  on  the  court. 
But  it  would  be  asked  how  the  court  obtained  the  powers 
to  pronounce  a  law  or  treaty  unconstitutional,  when  they 
come  in  conflict  with  that  instrument?  He  did  not  deny 
—mat  it  possesses  the  right,  but  he  could  by  no  means  con- 
cede that  it  was  derived  from  the  constitution.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Where  there  were 
two  or  more  rules  established,  one  from  a  higher,  the 
other  from  a  lower  authority,  which  might  come  into 
conflict,  in  applying  them  to  a  particular  case,  the  judge 
could  not  avoid  pronouncing  in  favor  of  the  superior 
against  the  inferior.  It  was  from  this  necessity,  and  this 
alone,  that  the  power  which  is  now  set  up  to  overrule  the 
rights  of  the  states,  against  an  express  provision  of  the 
constitution,  was  derived.-  It  had  no  other  origin.  That 
he  had  traced  it  to  its  true  source,  would  be  manifest 
from  the  fact,  that  it  was  a  power  winch,  so  far  from  be- 
ing conferred  exclusively  on  the  supreme  court,  as  was 
insisted,  belonged  to  every  court — inferior  and  superior 
. — state  and  general — and  even  to  foreign  courts. 

But  the  senator  from  Delaware,  (Mr.    Clayton)  relies 
on  the  journals  of  the  convention  to  prove  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  that  body  to  confer  on  the  supreme  court  the 
right  of  deciding  in  the  last  resort  between  a  state  and 
the   general  government.      He    would  not   follow  him 
through  the  journals,  as  he  did  not  deem  that  to  be  neces- 
sary to  refute  his  argument.     It  was   sufficient  for  this 
purpose  to  state,  that  Mr.  llutledge  reported  a  resolution 
providing  expressly  that  the  United  States  and  the  states 
might  be  parties  before  the  supreme  court.     If  this  pro- 
position  had  been  adopted,    he   would   ask  the  senator 
whether  this  very  controversy  between  the  United  States 
and  South  Carolina  might  not  have  been  brought  before 
the  court?     He  would  also  ask  him,  whether  it  could  be 
brought  before  the  court  as  tlie  constitution  now  stands? 
If  he  answers  the  former  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  latter 
in  the  negative,  as  he  must,  then  it  is  clear,  his  elaborate 
argument  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  the  report 
of  Mr.  llutledge  was  not  in  substance  adopted  as  he  con- 
tended; and  that  the  journals,  so  far  from  supporting,  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  position  which  he  attempts  to 
maintain.     He  might  push  the   argument  much  further 
against  the  power  of  the  court,  but  he  did  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary, at  least  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion.     If  the 
views  which  had  already  been  presented  be  correct,  and 
he  did  not  see  how  they  could  be  resisted,  the  conclusion 
was  inevitable,  that  the  reserved  powers  were  reserved 
equally  against  every  department  of  the  government,  and 
as  strongly  against  the  judicial  as  against  the  other  depart- 
ments; and  of  course  were  left  under  the  exclusive  will 
of  the  states. 

There  still  remained  another  misrepresentation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  state,  which  has  been  made  with  the  view 
of  exciting  odium.     He  alluded  to  the  charge  that  South 
Carolina  supported  the  tariff  of  1816,  and  was  therefore 
responsible  for  the  protective  system.     To  determine  the 
truth  of  this  charge  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
real  character  of  that  law — whether  it  was  a  tariff*  for  re- 
venue or  for   protection;   which  presents  the  inquiry  of 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  country  at  that  period? 
The  late  war  with   Great  Britain  had  just  terminated, 
which,  with  the  restrictive  system  that  preceded  it,  had 
diverted  a  large  amount  of  capital  and  industry  from  com- 
merce to  manufactures,   particularly  to  the  cotton  and 
woollen  branches.     There  was  a  debt  at  the  same  time  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars  hanging  over 
the  country;  and  the  heavy  war  duties  were  still  in  exist- 
ence.    Under  these  circumstances  the  question  was  pre- 
sented, to  what  point  the  duties  ought  to  be  reduced  ? 
That  question  involved  another — at  what  time  the  debt 
ought  to  be  paid?  which  was  a  question  of  policy,  involv- 
ing in  its  consideration  all  the  circumstances   connected 
witli   the    then   condition  of  the  country.     Among  the 
most  promiuent  arguments  in  favor  of  an  early  discharge 
of  the  debt,  was  that  the  high  duties  which  it  would  re- 
quire to  effect  it,  would  have  at  the  same  time  the  effect 
of  sustaining  the  infant   manufactures,   which   had  been 
forced  up  under  the  circumstances  to  which  he  had  ad- 


verted.    This  view  of  the  subject  had  a  decided  influence 
in  determining  in  favor  of  an  early  payment  of  the  debt. 
The  sinking  fund  was  accordingly  raised  from  seven  to 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  with  the  provision   to  apply  the 
surplus  which  might  remain  in  the  treasury,  as  a  contin- 
gent appropriation  to  that  fund;  and  the  duties  were  gra- 
duated to  meet  this  increased   expenditure.     It  was  thus 
that  the  policy  and  justice  of  protecting  the  large  amount 
of  capital  and  industry,   which  had  been  diverted  by  the 
measures  of  the  government,  into  new  channels,  as  he 
had  stated,  was  combined  with  the  fiscal  action  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  which,  while  it  secured  a  prompt  payment 
of  the  debt,  prevented  the  immense  losses  to  the  manufac- 
turers, which  would  have  followed  a  sudden   and  great 
reduction.     Still,  revenue  was  the  main  object,  and  pro- 
tection but  the  incidental.     The  bill  to  reduce  the  duties 
was  reported  by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  and 
not  of  manufactures;  and  it  proposed  a  heavy  reduction 
on  the  then  existing  rate  of  duties.     But  what  of  itself, 
without  other  evidence,  was  decisive  as  to  the  character 
of  the  bill,  is  the  fact  that  it  fixed  a  much  higher  rate  of 
duties  on  the   unprotected  than  on  the  protected  article. 
He  would  enumerate  a  few  leading  articles  only:  woollen 
and  cotton  above  the  value  of  25  cents  on  the  square  yard, 
though  they  were  the  leading  objects  of  protection,  were 
subject  to  a  permanent  duty  of  only  20  per  cent.     Iron, 
another  leading  article  among  the  protected,  had  a  pro- 
tection of  not  more  than  9  per  cent,  as  fixed  by  the  act, 
and  of  but  15  as  reported  in  the  bill.     These  rates  were 
all  below  the  average  duties  as  fixed  in  the  act,  including 
the  protected,  the  unprotected,  and  even  the  free  articles. 
Mr.  C.  said  he  had  entered  into  some  calculation   in  or- 
der to   ascertain  the   average  rate  of  duties  in  the  act. 
There  was  some  uncertainty  in  the  data,  but  he  felt  as- 
sured that  it  was  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
showing  an  excess  of  the  average  duties  above  that  impos- 
ed on  the  protected  articles   enumerated,  of  more  than 
10  per  cent,  and  thus  clearly  establishing  the  character 
of  the  measure,  that  it  was  for  revenue  and  not  protection. 
Looking  back,  even  at  this  distant  period,  with  all  our 
experience,  he  perceived  but  two  errors  in  the  act;  the 
one  in  reference  to  iron,  and  the  other  the  minimum  du- 
ties on  coarse  cottons.     As  to  the  former,  he  conceived 
that  the  bill,  as  reported,  proposed  a  duty  relatively  too 
low,    which   was    still    further    reduced   in   its   passage 
through  congress.     The  duty,  at  first,  was  fixed  at  seven- 
ty-five cents  the  hundred  weight;  but,  in  the  last  stage  of 
its  passage,  it  was  reduced  by  a  sort  of  caprice,  occasioned 
by  an  unfortunate  motion,  to  forty-five   cents.     This  in- 
justice was  severely  felt  in  Pennsylvania,  the  state,  above 
all  others,  most  productive  of  iron;  and  was  the  principal 
cause  of  that  great  re-action,  which  has  since  thrown  her 
so  directly   on  the  side  of  the  protective   policy.     The 
other  error  was  that,  as  to  coarse  cottons,  on  which  the 
duty  was  as  much  too  high,  as  that  on  iron  was  too  low. 
It  introduced,  besides,  the  obnoxious  minimum  principle, 
which  has  since  been  so  mischievously  extended,  and,  to 
that  extent  he   was  constrained,  in  candor,   to  acknow- 
ledge, as  he  wished  to  disguise   nothing,   the  protective 
principle  was  recognised  by  the  act  of  1816.     How  this 
was  overlooked,  at  thetime,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  say. 
It  escaped  his  observation,  which  he  can  account  for  only 
on  the  ground  that  the  principle  was  then  new,  and  that 
his  attention  was  engaged  by  another  important   subject; 
the  question  of  the  currency,  then   so  urgent,  and   with 
which,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  he  was  particularly 
charged.     With  these  exceptions,  he  again  repeated,  he 
saw  nothing  in  the  bill  to  condemn.     Yet,    it  was  on  the 
ground  that  the  members   from  the  state  had  voted  for 
that  bill,  that  the  attempt  is  now  made  to  hold  up  Carolina 
as  responsible  for  the  whole  system  of  protection  which 
has  since  followed,  though  she  has  resisted  its  progress 
in  every  stage.     Was  there  ever  greater  injustice?     And 
how  was  it  to  be  accounted  for,  but  as  forming  a  part  of 
that  systematic   misrepresentation  and  calumny,    which 
has  been  directed  for  so  many  years,    without  interrup- 
tion, against  that'gallant  and  generous  state.     And  why 
has  she  thus  been  assailed?     Merely  because  she  abstain- 
ed from  taking  any  part  in  the  presidential  canvass;  be- 
lieving that  it  had  degenerated  into  a  mere  system  of  im- 
position on  the  people;  controlled,  almost  exclusively, by 
those  whose  object  it  was  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the 
government;  and  that,  without  regard  to  principle  or  poli- 
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cy.  Standing  apart  from  what  she  considered  a  contest, 
in  which  the  public  had  no  interest,  she  has  been  assailed 
by  both  parties,  with  a  fury  altogether  unparalleled;  hut 
■which,  pursuing  the  course  which  she  believed  liberty  and 
duty  required,  she  has  met  with  a  firmness  equal  to  the 
fierceness  of  the  assault.  In  the  midst  of  this  attack,  he 
had  not  escaped.  With  a  view  of  inflicting  a  wound  on 
the  state,  through  him,  he  had  been  held  up  as  the  author 
of  the  protective  system;  and  one  of  its  most  strenuous 
advocates.  It  was  with  pain  that  lie  alluded  to  himself, 
on  so  deep  and  grave  a  subject  as  that  now  under  discus- 
sion; and  which,  he  sincerely  believed,  involved  the  li- 
berty of  the  country.  He  now  regretted,  that  under  the 
sense  of  injustice,  which  the  remarks  of  a  senator  from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr.  HlLkms),  excited  for  the  moment,  lie 
had  hastily  given  his  pledge  to  defend  himself  against  the 
charge  which  had  been  made  in  reference  to  his  course  in 
181C;  not  that  there  would  Ije  any  difficulty  in  repelling 
the  cbarge,  but  because  he  felt  a  deep  reluctance  in  turn- 
ing the  discussion,  in  any  degree,  from  a  subject  of  so 
much  magnitude  to  one  of  so  little  importance  as  the 
consistency  or  inconsistency  of  himself,  or  any  other 
dividual;  particularly  in  connexion  with  an  event  so  long 
since  passed.  But  for  this  hasty  pledge,  he  would  hare 
remained  silent  as  to  his  own  course,  on  this  occasion; 
and  would  have  borne,  with  patience  and  calmness,  this 
"with  the  many  other  misrepresentations  with  which  he 
had  been  so  incessantly  assailed  for  many  year* 

The  charge  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  protective  sys- 
tem had  no  other  foundation  but  that  he,  in  common  with 
the  almost  entire  south,  gave  his  support  to  the  tariff  of 
1816.  It  is  true,  that  he  advocated  that  measure,  for 
which  he  might  rest  his  defence,  without  taking  any  other, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  tariff  for  revenue,  and  not  for 
protection;  which  he  had  established  beyond  the  power 
of  controversy.  Hut  his  speecli  on  the  occasion  had  been 
brought  in  judgment  against  him  by  the  senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  lie  had  since  cast  his  eyes  over  the 
speech;  and  he  would  surprise,  he  had  no  doubt,  the  se- 
nator, by  tellijig  him  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
hasty  and  unguarded  expressions,  that  he  retracted  no- 
thing he  had  uttered  on  that  occasion.  He  only  asked  that, 
he  might  be  judged  in  reference  to  it,  in  that  spiritof  fair- 
ness and  justice  which  was  due  to  the  occasion;  taking  in- 
to consideration  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  de- 
livered, and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  subject  was  a  tariff 
for  revenue,  and  not  for  protection;  for  reducing  and  not 
raising  the  revenue.  But,  before  he  explained  the  then 
condition  of  the  country,  from  which  his  main  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  measure  were  drawn,  it  was  nothing  but 
an  act  of  justice  to  himself,  that  he  should  state  a  fact  in 
connexion  with  his  speech,  that  was  necessary  to  explain 
what  he  had  called  hasty  and  unguarded  expressions.  His 
speech  was  an  impromptu;  and  as  such,  lie  apologised  to 
the  house,  as  appears  from  the  speech  as  printed,  for  of- 
fering lits  sentiments  on  the  question  without  having  duly 
reflected  on  the  subject.  It  was  delivered  at  the  request 
of  a  friend,  when  he  had  not  previously  the  least  inten- 
tion of  addressing  the  house;  lie  alluded  to  Samuel  D. 
Ingham,  then  ami  now,  as  he  was  proud  to  say,  a  personal 
and  political  friend — a  man  of  talents  and  integrity — with 
a  clear  head  and  firm  and  patriotic  heart;  then  among  the 
leading  members  of  the  house;  in  the  palmy  state  of  his 
political  glory,  though  now  for  a  moment  depressed — 'de- 
pressed, did  he  say — no!  it  was  his  state  which  was  de- 
pressed— Pennsylvania,  and  not  Samuel  1).  Ingham! 
Pennsylvania,  which  had  deserted  him  under  circumstan- 
ces which,  instead  of  depressing,  ought  to  have  elevated 
him  in  her  estimation.  He  came  to  me,  said  Mr.  C. 
when  sitting  at  my  desk  writing,  and  said  that  the  house- 
was  falling'into  some  confusion,  accompanying  it  with  a 
remark,  that  I  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  rally  so  large 
a  body  when  once  broken  on  a  tax  bill,  us  had  been  expe- 
rienced during  the  late  war.  Having  a  I  igher  opinion  of 
my  influence' than  it  deserved,  he  requested  me  to  say 
something  to  prevent  the  confusion.  I  replied,  said  Mr. 
C.  that  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say;  that  I  had  been  busily 
engaged  on  the  currency,  which  was  then  in  great  confu- 
sion, and  which,  as  I  bad  stated,  had  been  placed  particu- 
larly under  my  charge,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  that  subject.  He  repeated  his  request,  and  the  speech 
which  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  complimented 
so  highly  was  the  result. 


He  [Mr.  C]  would  ask  whether  the  facts  stated  ought 
not,  injustice,  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  would 
hold  him  accountable,  not  only  for  thegeneral  scope  of  the 
speecli,  but  for  every  word  and  sentence  which  it  contain- 
ed. But,  said  Mr.  C.  in  asking  this  question,  it  was  not 
bis  intention  to  repudiate  the  speech.  All  he  asked  was 
that  he  might  be  judged  by  the  rules  which  injustice  be- 
longed to  the  case.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  bill 
was  a  revenue  bill,  and,  of  course,  that  it  was  constitution- 
al. He  need  not  remind  the  senate,  when  the  measure 
is  cjnstitutional,  that  all  arguments  calculated  to  show  its 
beneficial  operation  may  be  legitimately  pressed  into  ser- 
vice, without  taking  into  consideration  w  liether  the  sub- 
ject to  which  the  arguments  refer  be  within  the  sphere 
of  the  constitution  or  not.  If,  for  instance,  a  question 
were  before  the  body  to  lay  a  duty  on  bibles,  and  a  mo- 
tion be  made  to  reduce  the  duty,  or  admit  bibles  duty 
free,  who  could  doubt  that  the  argument  in  favor  of  the 
motion  that  the  increased  circulation  of  the  bibles  would 
be  in  favor  of  the  morality  and  religion  of  the  country, 
would  be  strictly  proper?  Or,  who  would  suppose  that 
he  who  had  adduced  it  had  committed  himself,  on  the 
constitutionality  of  taking  the  religion  or  morals  of  the 
country  under  the  cbarge  of  the  federal  government! 
Again:  Suppose  the  question  to  be  to  raise  the  duty  on 
silk,  or  any  other  article  of  luxury,  and  that  it.  should  be 
supported  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  article  mainly 
consumed  by  the  rich  and  extravagant,  could  it  be  fairlv 
inferred  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  congress  had 
a  right  to  pass  sumptuary  laws?  He  only  asked  that  these 
plain  rules  be  applied  to  his  argument  on  the  tariff  of 
1816.  They  turned  almost  entirely  on  the  benefits  which 
manufactures  conferred  on  the  country  in  time  of  war: 
and  which  no  one  could  doubt.  The  country  had  recent- 
ly passed  through  such  a  state.  The  world  was,  at  that 
time,  deeply  agitated  by  the  effects  of  the  great  conflict, 
which  had  so  long  raged  in  Europe,  and  which  no  one 
could  tell  how  soon  again  might  return.  Bonaparte  had 
but  recently  been  overthrown;  the  whole  soul  hern  part  of 
this  continent  was  in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  was  threat- 
ened with  the  interference  of  the  holy  alliance,  which 
had  it  occurred,  must  almost  necessarily  have  involved 
this  country  in  a  most  dangerous  conflict.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  he  had  delivered  the  speech,  in 
Which  lie  urged  the  house,  that,  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
tariff,  reference  ought  to  be  had  to  a  state  of  war,  as  well 
as  peace;  and  that  its  provisions  ought  to  be  fixed  on  the 
compound  views  of  the  two  periods — making  some  sacri- 
fice in  peace  in  order  that  the  less  might  be  math;  in  war. 
Was  this  principle  false?  and,  in  urging  it,  did  he  com- 
mit himself  to  that  system  of  oppression  since  grown  up, 
and  which  has  for  its  object  the  enriching  of  one  portion 
of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  other? 

Air.  C.  said,  the  plain  rule  in  all  such  cases  was,  that 
when  a  measure  was  proposed,  the  first  thing  is  to  ascer- 
tain its  constitutionality:  and,  that  being  ascertained,  the 
next  was  its  expediency,  which  last  opened  the  whole 
field  of  argument  for  and  against.  Every  topic  may  be 
urged  calculated  to  prove  it  wise  or  unwise — so  in  a  bill 
to  raise  imposts.  It  must  first  be  ascertained  that  the 
bill  is  based  on  the  principles  of  revenue,  and  that  the 
money  raised  is  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  country. 
These  being  ascertained,  every  argument,  direct  and  in- 
direct, may  be  fairly  offered,  which  may  go  to  show  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
proper  or  improper.  1  lad  this  plain  and  simple  rule  been 
adhered  to,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  the  complaint 
of  Carolina.  Her  objection  is  not  against  the  improper 
modification  of  a  bill  acknowledged  to  be  for  revenue; 
but  that,  under  the  name  of  imposts,  a  power,  essentially 
different  from  the  taxing  power,  is  exercised — partaking 
much  mora  of  the  character  of  a  penalty  than  a  tax.  No- 
thing is  more  common  than  that  things  closely  resembling 
in  appearance  should  widely  and  essentially  differ  in  their 
character.  Arsenic,  for  instance,  resembles  flour,  vet 
one  is  deadly  poison,  and  the  other  that  which  constitutes 
the  staff  of  life.  So,  duties  imposed,  whether  for  revenue 
or  protection,  may  be  called  imposts,  though  nominally 
and  apparently  the  same,  yet  differ  essentially  in  their 
real  character. 

Mr.  C.  said  he  should  now  return  to  his  speech  on  the 
tariff  of  1816.  To  determine  what  his  opinions  really 
were  on  the  subject  of  protection  at  that  time,  it  would  be 
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proper  to  advert  to  his  sentiments  before  and  after  that 
period.  His  sentiments  preceding  1816,  on  this  subject, 
are  matter  of  record,  lie  came  into  congress  in  1812,  a 
devoted  friend  and  supporter  of  the  then  administration; 
yet  one  of  his  first  efforts  was  to  brave  the  administration, 
by  opposing  its  favorite  measure,  tbe  restrictive  system — 
embargo,  non-intercourse,  and  all — 'and  that  upon  the 
principle  of  free  trade.  The  system  remained  in  fashion 
for  a  time;  but,  after  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  he  (Mr. 
(J.)  had  reported  a  bill  from  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  to  repeal  the  whole  system  of  restrictive  mea- 
sures. While  the  bill  was  under  consideration,  a  worthy 
man,  then  a  member  of  tbe  house,  (Mr.  McKim,  of 
Baltimore),  moved  to  except  tbe  non-importation  act, 
which  he  supported  on  the  ground  of  encouragement  to 
manufactures.  He  (Mr.  G.)  resisted  the  motion  on  the 
very  grounds  on  vvbich  Mr.  McKim  supported  it.  He 
maintained  that  the  manufacturers  were  then  receiving 
too  much  protection,  anil  warned  its  friends  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  protection  which  the  war  and  the  high  du- 
ties then  afforded,  would  cause  great  embarrassment;  and 
that  the  true  policy  in  the  mean  time  was  to  admit  foreign 
goods  as  freely  as  possible,  in  order  to  diminish  the  anti- 
cipated embarrassment  on  the  return  of  peace;  intimat- 
ing at  the  same  time  his  desire  to  see  the  tariff  revised, 
with  a  view  of  affording  a  moderate  and  permanent  pro- 
tection.* 

Such  was  his  conduct  before  181G.  Shortly  after  that 
period,  he  left  congress,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing known  his  sentiments  in  reference  to  the  protective 
sv  stem,  which  shortly  after  began  to  be  agitated.  But  he 
had  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  he  considered  the 
arrangement  of  the  revenue  in  1816  as  growing  out  of  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  due  to  the  consideration  of  jus- 
tice, but  that,  even  at  that  early  period,  he  was  not  with- 
out his  fears,  that  even  that  arrangement  would  lead  to 
abuse  and  future  difficulties.  He  regretted  that  he  had 
been  compelled  to  dwell  so  long  on  himself;  but  trusted 
that  whatever  censure  might  be  incurred  would  not  be 
directed  against  him,  but  against  those  who  had  drawn 
his  conduct  into  the  controversy;  and  who  might  hope, 
by  assailing  his  motives,  to  wound  the  cause  with  which 
he  was  proud  to  be  identified. 

He  might  add,  that  all  the  southern  states  voted  with 
South  Carolina  in  support  of  the  bill;  not  that  they  had 
any  interest  in  manufactures,  but  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  supported  tiie  war,  and  of  course  fell  a  corresponding 
obligation  to  sustain  those  establishments  which  had  grown 
up  under  the  encouragement  it  had  incidentally  afforded; 
while  most  of  the  New  England  members  were  opposed 
to  the  measure,  principally,  as  he  believed,  on  opposite 
principles. 

He  had  now,  he  trusted,  satisfactorily  repelled  the 
charge  against  the  state  and  himself  personally,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  tariff  of  1816.  Whatever  support  the  state 
had  given  the  bill  had  originated  in  the  most  disinterested 
motives. 

There  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  so  far  as 
his  memory  served  him,  a  single  cotton  or  woollen  es- 
tablishment. Her  whole  dependence  was  on  agriculture, 
and  the  cultivation  of  two  gre.it  staples,  rice  and  cotton. 
Her  obvious  policy  was  to  keep  open  the  market  of  the 
world  unchecked  and  unrestricted — 'to  buy  cheap,  and  to 
sell  high;  but,  from  a  feeling  of  kindness,"  combined  with 
a  sense  of  justice,  she  added  her  support  to  the  bill.  We 
had  been  told  by  the  agents  of  the  manufacturers,  that 
the  protection  which  the  measure  afforded  would  be  suffi- 
cient; to  which  we  the  more  readily  conceded,  as  it  was 
considered  as  a  final  adjustment  of  the  question. 

Let  us  now,  said  Mr.  C.  turn  our  eyes  forward,  and 
see  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  parties  to  this  ar- 
rangement. Have  Carolina  and  the  south  disturbed  this 
adjustment?  NO,  they  have  never  raised  their  voice  in  a 
single  instance  against  it;  even  though  this  measure,  mo- 
derate comparatively  as  it  is,  was  felt  with  no  inconsider- 
able pressure  on  their  interests.  Was  this  example  imi- 
tated on  the  opposite  side?  Far  otherwise.  Scarcely  had 
the  president  signed  his  name,  before  application  was 
made  for  an  increase  of  duties,  which  was  repeated  with 
demands  continually  growing,  till  the  passage  of  the  act 
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of  1828.  What  course  now,  he  would  ask,  did  it  become 
Carolina  to  pursue  in  reference  to  these  demands?  In- 
stead of  acquiescing  in  them,  because  she  bad  acted  gener- 
ously in  adjusting  the  tariff  of  1816,  she  saw,  in  her  gene- 
rosity on  that  occasion,  additional  motives  for  that  firm 
and  decided  resistance  which  she  has  since  made  against 
the  system  of  protection.  She  accordingly  commenced  a 
systematic  opposition  to  all  further  encroachments,  which 
continued  from  1818  ti„ll  1828,  by  discussions  and  by  re- 
solutions, by  remonstrances  and  by  protests,  through  her 
legislature.  These -all  proved  insufficient  to  stem  the 
current  of  encroachment;  but  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
pressure  on  her  industry,  she  never  despaired  of  relief, 
till  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1  S2S — that  bill  of  abomina- 
tions—engendered  by  avarice  and  political  intrigue.  Its 
adoption  Opened  the  eyes  of  tbe  state,  and  gave  a  new 
character  to  the  controversy.  Till  then  the  question  had 
been  whether  the  protective  system  was  constitutional 
and  expedient,  but  after  that  she  no  longer  considered  the 
question  whether  thy  right  of  regulating  tbe  industry  of 
the  states  was  a  reserved  or  delegated  power,  but  what 
right  a  stale  possesses  to  defend  her  reserved  powers 
against  tbe  encroachments  of  the  federal  government — a 
question  on  the  decision  of  which  the  value  of  all  the  re- 
served powers  depends.  The  passage  of  the  act  of  1828, 
with  all  its  objectionable  features,  and  under  the  odious 
circumstances  underswhicb  it  was  adopted,  had  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  closed  tbe  door  of  hope  through  the  gene- 
ral government.  It  afforded  conclusive  evidence  that  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  relief  from  congress  coidd  be  en- 
tertained; yet  the  near  approach  of  the  period  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  and  elevation  of  general  Jackson 
to  the  presidency,  still  afforded  a  ray  of  hope — not  so 
strong,  however,  as  to  prevent  the  state  from  turning  her 
eyes,  for  a  final  relief,  to  her  reserved  powers. 

Under  these  circumstances  commenced  that  inquiry  in- 
to tbe  nature  and  extent  of  the  reserved  powers  of  a  state, 
and  the  means  which  they  afforded  of  resistance  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  general  government;  which  has 
been  pursued  with  so  much  zeal  and  energy,  and  he  might 
add  intelligence.  Never  was  there  a  political  discussion 
carried  on  with  greater  activity,  and  which  appealed  more 
directly  to  the  intelligence  of  a  community.  Throughout 
the  whole,  no  address  was  made  to  the  low  and  vulgar 
passions.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  discussion  turned 
upon  the  higher  principles  of  political  economy,  connect- 
ed with  the  operations  of  the  tariff  system,  which  are  cal- 
culated to  show  its  real  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the 
state,  and  on  the  Structure  of  our  political  system;  going 
to  show  the  true  character  of  the  relations  between  the 
state  and  the  general  government;  and  the  means  which 
the  slates  possess  of  defending  those  powers  which  they 
reserved  in  forming  the  federal  government. 

In  this  great  canvass,  men  of  the  most  commanding  ta- 
lents and  acquirements  engaged  with  the  greatest  ardor;. 
and  the  people  were  addressed  through  cwry  channel j 
by  essays  in  the  public  press,  and  by  speeches  in  their 
public  assemblies,  until  they  had  become  thoroughly  in- 
structed on  the  nature  of  the  oppression,  and  on  the  rights 
which  they  possess,  under  the  constitution,  to  throw 
them  off. 

If  gentlemen  suppose  that  the  stand  taken  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Carolina  rests  on  j>assion  and  delusion,  they  are 
wholly  mistaken.  The  case  was  far  otherwise.  No  com- 
munity, from  the  legislator  to  the  ploughman,  were  ever 
better  instructed  in  their  rights;  and  the  resistance,  on 
which  the  state  had  resolved,  was  the  result  of  mature  re- 
flection, accompanied  with  a  deep  conviction  that  their 
rights  had  been  violated,  and  the  means  of  redress  which 
they  have  adopted,  are  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  constitution. 

But  while  this  active  canvass  was  carried  on,  which 
looked  to  the  reserved  powers,  as  their  final  redress,  if 
all  others  failed,  the  state  at  the  same  time  cherished  a 
hope,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  election  of  getu 
Jackson  to  the  presidency  would  prevent  the  necessity  of 
a  resort  to  extremities.  He  was  identified  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  staple  states;  and,  having  the  same  inter- 
ests, it  was  believed  that  his  great  popularity — a  popu- 
larity of  the  strongest  character,  as  it  rested  on  military 
services,  would  enable  him,  as  they  hoped,  gradually  to 
bring  down  the  system  of  protection,  without  shock  or 
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injury  to  any  interest.  Under  these  views,  the  canvass  j 
in  favor  of  general  Jackson's  election  to  the  presidency 
was  carried  on  with  great  zeal,  in  conjunction  with  that 
active  inquiry  into  the  reserved  powers  ot  the  states,  on 
which  final  reliance  was  placed,  lint  little  did  the  people 
of  Carolina  dream,  that  the  man  whom  they  were  thus 
striving  to  elevate  to  the  highest  seat  of  power,  would 
prove  so  utterly  false  to  all  their  hopes.  Man  is,  indeed, 
ignorant  of  the  future;  nor  was  there  ever  a  stronger  il- 
lustration of  the  observation  than  is  afforded  by  the  result 
of  that  election!  The  very  event  on  which  they  had 
huilt  their  hopes,  has  been  turned  against  them,  and  the 
very  individual  to  whom  they  looked  as  a  deliverer,  and 
whom,  under  that  impression,  they  strove,  for  so  many 
years,  to  elevate  to  power,  is  now  the  most  powerful 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  and  their  bitterest  oppo- 
nents to  put  down  them  and  their  cause! 

Scarcelv  had  lie  been  elected,  when  it  became  appa- 
rent, from  the  organization  of  his  cabinet,  and  other  indi- 
cations, that  all  their  hopes  of  relief,  through  him, 
were  blasted.  The  admission  of  a  single  individual  into 
the  cabinet,  under  the  circumstances  which  accompanied 
that  admission,  threw  all  into  confusion.  The  mischiev- 
ous influence  over  the  president,  through  which  this  in- 
dividual was  admitted  into  the  cabinet,  soon  became  ap- 
parent. Instead  of  turning  his  eyes  forward  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  which  was  then 
near  at  hand,  and  to  the  present  dangerous  political  crisis, 
which  was  inevitable,  unless  averted  by  a  timely  and 
wise  system  of  measures,  the  attention  of  the  president 
was  absorbed  by  mere  party  arrangements,  and  circum- 
stances too  disreputable  to  be  mentioned  here,  except  by 
the  most  distant  allusion. 

Here,  Mr.  C.  said,  he  must  pause  for  a  moment,  to 
repel  a  charge  which  has  been  so  often  made,  and  -which 
even  the  president  has  reiterated  in  his  proclamation. 
The  charge  that  he  had  been  actuated,  in  the  part  which 
he  had  taken,  by  feelings  of  disappointed  ambition.  Mr. 
C.  again  repeated,  that  he  deeply  regretted  the  necessity 
of  noticing  himself  in  so  important  a  discussion,  and  that 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  advert  to  his  own  course  'hut 
the  conviction  that  it  was  due  to  the  cause,  at  which  a 
blow  was  aimed,  through  him.  It  was  only  in  this  view 
that  he  noticed  it. 

Mr.  C.  said,  it  illy  became  the  chief  magistrate  to 
make  this  charge.  The  course  which  the  state  had  taken, 
and  which  had  led  to  the  present  controversy  between 
her  and  the  general  government,  was  taken  as  far  hack  as 
1828;  in  the  very  midst  of  that  severe  canvass  which 
placed  him  in  power;  and  in  that  very  canvass  Carolina 
had  openly  avowed  and  zealously  maintained  these  very 
principles  which  he  now  officially  pronounces  to  be  trea- 
son and  rebellion.  That  was  the  period  at  which  he 
ought  to  have  spoken.  Having  remained  silent  then,  and 
having,  under  his  approval,  implied  by  that  silence,  re- 
ceived the  support  and  the  vote  of  the  slate,  he,  (Mr.  C. ) 
if  a  sense  of  decorum  did  not  prevent  it,  might  recrimi- 
nate, with  the  double  charge  of  deception  and  ingratitude. 
His  object,  however,  was  not  to  assail  the  president,  hut 
to  defend  himself  against  a  most  unfounded  charge.  The 
time  alone,  at  which  the  course  upon  which  this  charge 
of  disappointed  ambition  is  founded,  will,  of  itself,  repel 
it  in  the  eye  of  every  unprejudiced  and  honest  man.  The 
doctrine  which  he  now  sustains,  under  the  present  diffi- 
culties, he  openly  avowed  and  maintained  immediately 
after  the  act  of  1828,  that  "bill  of  abominations"  as  it 
has  been  so  often  and  properly  termed.  Was  he  at  that 
period  disappointed  in  any  views  of  ambition  which  he 
might  be  supposed  to  entertain?  He  was  vice  president 
of  the  United  States,  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majori- 
ty. He  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  on  the  ticket 
with  general  Jackson  himself,  with  a  certain  prospect  of 
a  triumphant  success  of  that  ticket,  and  with  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  the  highest  office  to  which  an  American  citizen 
could  aspire.  What  was  his  course  under  these  pros- 
pects? Did  he  look  to  his  own  advancement,  or  to  an 
honest  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty?  Let  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  When  the  hill  to  which  In;  had 
referred  came  from  the  other  house  to  the  senate,  the  al- 
most universal  impression  was;  that  its  fate  would  depend 
upon  his  casting  vote.  It  was  known  that,  as  the  bill 
then  stood,  the  senate  was  nearly  equally  divided,  and  as 
it  was  a  combined  measure,  originating  with  the  politi- 


cians and  manufacturers,  and  intended  as  much  to  bear 
upon  the  presidential  election  as  to  protect  manufactures, 
it  was  believed  that,  as  a  stroke  of  political  policy,  its 
fate  would  be  made  to  depend  on  his  vote,  in  order  to  de- 
feat general  Jackson's  election,  as  well  as  his  own.  The 
friends  of  general  Jackson  were  alarmed,  and  he,  (Mr. 
C. )  was  earnestly  entreated  to  leave  the  chair,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  responsibility,  under  the  plausible  argument 
that  if  the  senate  should  he  equally  divided,  the  bill  would 
be  lost  without  the  aid  of  his  casting  vote.  The  reply  to 
this  entreaty  was,  that  no  consideration,  personal  to  him- 
self, could  induce  him  to  take  such  a  course.  That  he 
considered  the  measure  as  of  the  most  dangerous  charac- 
ter, calculated  to  produce  the  most  fearful  crisis;  that  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt  was  just  at  hand,  and  that  the 
great  increase  of  revenue  which  it  would  poor  into  the 
treasury  would  accelerate  the  approach  of  that  period; 
and  that  the  country  would  be  placed  in  the  most  trying 
of  all  situations;  with  an  immense  revenue,  without  the 
means  of  absorption,  upon  any  legitimate  or  constitu- 
tional object  of  appropriation,  and  would  be  compelled 
to  submit  to  all  the  corrupting  consequences  of  a  large 
surplus,  or  to  make  a  sudden  reduction  of  the  rates  of 
duties,  which  would  prove  ruinous  to  the  very  interests 
which  were  then  forcing  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Under 
these  views,  he  determined  to  remain  in  the  chair,  and  it 
the  bill  came  to  him,  to  give  his  casting  vote  against  it, 
and  in  doing  so,  to  give  his  reasons  at  large;  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  informed  his  friends  that  he  would  retire 
from  the  ticket,  so  that  the  election  of  general  Jackson 
might  not  be  embarrassed  by  any  act  of  his.  Sir,  (said 
Mr.  C.)  I  was  amazed  at  the  folly  and  infatuation  of 
that  period.  So  completely  absorbed  was  congress  in 
the  game  of  ambition  and  avarice,  from  the  double  im- 
pulse of  the  manufacturers  and  politicians,  that  none  hut 
a  few  appeared  to  anticipate  the  present  crisis,  at 
which  now  all  .are  alarmed;  but  which  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  what  was  then  done.  As  to  himself,  he  clearly 
foresaw  what  has  since  followed.  The  road  of  ambition 
lay  open  before  him;  he  had  hut  to  follow  the  corrupt 
tendency  of  the  times — but  he  chose  to  tread  the  rugged 
path  of  duty. 

It  was  thus  that  the  reasonable  hope  of  relief,  through 
the  election  of  general  Jackson,  was  blasted;  but  still 
one  other  hope  remained;  that  the.  final  discharge  of  the 
public  debt,  an  event  near  at  hand,  would  remove  our 
burden.  That  event  would  leave  in  the  treasury  a  large 
surplus;  a  surplus  that  could  not  be  expended  under  the 
most  extravagant  schemes  of  appropriation,  having  the 
least  color  of  decency  or  constitutionality.  That  event, 
at  last,  arrived.  At  the  last  session  of  congress,  it  was 
avowed  on  all  sides,  that  the  public  debt,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  was,  in  fact,  paid;  the  small  surplus  remaining 
being  nearly  covered  by  the  money  in  the  treasury  and 
the  bonds  for  duties  which  had  already  accrued;  but  with 
the  arrival  of  this  event,  our  last  hope  was  doomed  to  be 
disappointed.  After  a  long  session  of  many  months,  and 
the  most  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  other  southern  states,  to  obtain  relief,  all  that  could 
be  effected  was  a  small  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
duties:  hut  a  reduction  of  such  a  character,  that  while  it 
diminished  the  amount  of  burden,  distributed  that  burden 
more  unequally  than  even  the  obnoxious  act  of  1828:  re- 
versing the  principle  adopted  by  the  bill  of  1810,  of  lay- 
ing higher  duties  on  the  unprotected  than  the  protected 
articles,  by  repealing  almost  entirely  the  duties  laid  upon 
the  former,  and  imposing  the  burden  almost  entirely  on 
the  latter.  It  was  thus,  that  instead  of  relief — instead  of 
an  equal  distribution  of  the  burdens  and  benefits  of  the 
government,  on  the  payment  of  the  debt,  as  had  been 
fondly  anticipated,  the  duties  were  so  arranged  as  to  be, 
in  fact,  bounties  on  one  side,  and  taxation  on  the  other, 
ami  thus  placing  the  two  great  sections  of  the  country  in 
direct  conflict  in  reference  to  its  fiscal  action,  and  thereby 
letting  in  that  flood  of  political  corruption  which  threat- 
ens to  sweep  away  our  constitution  and  our  liberty. 

This  unequal  ami  unjust  arrangement  was  pronounced, 
both  by  the  administration,  through  its  proper  organ,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  by  the  opposition,  to  he  a 
permanent  adjustment;  and  it  was  thus  that  all  hope  of 
relief  through  the  action  of  the  general  government  ter- 
minated, and  the  crisis  so  long  apprehended  has  at  length 
arrived,   at  which   the  state  was  compelled  to  choose  be- 
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tween  absolute  acquiescence  in  a  ruinous  system  of  op- 
pression, or  a  resort  to  her  reserved  powers— powers  of 
which  she  alone  was  the  rightful  judge,  and  which  only, 
in  this  momentous  juncture,  could  save  her.  She  deter- 
mined on  the  latter. 

The  consent  of  two-thirds  of  her  legislature  was  ne- 
cessary tor  the  call  of  a  convention,  which  was  considered 
the  only  legitimate  organ  through  which  the  people,  in 
their  sovereignty,  could  speak.  After  an  arduous  strug- 
gle, the  state  rights  party  succeeded;  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature  favorable  to  a 
convention  were  elected;  a  convention  was  called;  the  or- 
dinance adopted.  The  convention  was  succeeded  by  a 
meeting  of  the  legislature,  when  the  laws  to  carry  the 
ordinance  into  execution,  were  enacted;  all  of  which 
had  been  communicated  by  the  president — had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  and  this  bill  is 
the  residt  of  their  labor. 

Having  now,  said  Mr.  C.  corrected  some  of  the  pro- 
minent misrepresentations,  as  to  the  nature  of  this  con- 
troversy, and  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  movement  of 
the  state  in  reference  to  it,  he  would  next  proceed  to 
notice  some  objections  connected  with  the  ordinance  and 
the  proceedings  under  it. 

The  first  and  most  prominent  of  these  is  directed 
against  what  is  called  the  test  oath — which  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  render  odious.  So  far  from  deserving  the 
denunciation  which  had  been  levelled  against  it,  he 
viewed  this  provision  of  the  ordinance  as  but  the  natural 
result  of  the  doctrines  entertained  by  the  state,  and  the 
position  which  she  occupies.  The  people  of  that  state 
believe  that  the  union  is  a  union  of  states,  and  not  of  in- 
dividuals; that  it  was  formed  by  the  states,  and  that  the 
citizens  of  the  several  states,  were  bound  to  it  through 
the  acts  of  their  several  states;  that  each  state  ratified 
the  constitution  for  itself,  and  that  it  was  only  by  such 
ratification  of  a  state  that  any  obligation  was  imposed 
upon  the  citizens, — thus  believing,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  Carolina,  that  it  belonged  to  the  state  which 
had  imposed  the  obligation,  to  declare,  in  the  last  resort, 
the  extent  of  that  obligation,  as  far  as  her  citizens  were 
concerned;  and  this,  upon  the  plain  principles  which  ex- 
ist in  all  analagous  cases  of  compact,  between  sovereign 
or  political  bodies.  On  this  principle,  the  people  of  the 
state,  acting  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  in  convention, 
precisely  as  they  had  adopted  their  own  and  the  federal 
constitutions,  had  declared  by  the  ordinance,  that  the  acts 
of  congress  which  had  imposed  duties  under  the  authori- 
ty to  lay  imposts,  were  acts,  not  for  revenue,  as  intended 
by  the  constitution,  but  for  protection,  and  therefore  null 
and  void.  The  ordinance  thus  enacted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  slate  themselves,  acting  as  a  sovereign  commu- 
nity, was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state;  and  though  of  a  peculiar  character, 
was  as  obligatory  on  the  citizens  of  that  state,  as  any  por- 
tion of  the  constitution.  In  prescribing,  then,  the  oath 
to  obsy  the  ordinance,  no  more  was  done  than  to  prescribe 
an  oath  to  obey  the  constitution.  It  was,  in  fact,  but  a 
particular  oath  of  allegiance,  and  in  every  respect  similar 
to  that  which  is  prescribed  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  administered  to  all  officers  of  the 
state  and  federal  governments;  and  was  no  more  deserv- 
ing the  harsh  and  "bitter  epithets  which  had  been  heaped 
upon  it,  than  that  or  any  similar  oath. 

It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  according  to  the 
opinion  which  prevailed  in  Carolina,  the  right  of  resist- 
ance to  the  unconstitutional  laws  of  congress  belongs  to 
the  state,  and  not  to  her  individual  citizens,  and  that, 
though  tl»e  latter  may,  in  a  mere  question  of  meum  and 
titum,  resist,  through  the  courts,  an  unconstitutional  en- 
croachment upon  theirVights;  yet  the  final  stand  against 
usurpation  rests  not  with  them,  but  with  the  state  of 
whieh  they  are  members:  and  that  such  act  of  resistance 
by  a  state,  binds  the  conscience  and  allegiance  of  the  citi- 
zen. But  there  appeared  to  be  a  general  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  state  had  acted  under 
this  part  of  the  ordinance.  Instead  of  sweeping  every 
officer,  by  a  general  proscription  of  the  minority,  as  has 
been  represented  in  debate,  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of 
Mr.  C.  extends,  not  a  single  individual  had  been  removed. 
The  state  had,  in  fact,  acted  with  the  greatest  tenderness, 
all  circumstances  considered,  towards  citizens  who  dif- 
fered from  the  majoritv:  and,  in  that  spirit,  had  directed 
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the  oath  to  be  administered,  only  in  cases  of  some  official 
act  directed  to  be  performed,  in  which  obedience  to  the 
ordinance  was  involved. 

It  had  been  further  objected,  that  the  state  had  act- 
ed precipitately.  What!  precipitately!  after  making  a 
strenuous  resistance  for  twelve  years — by  diseusssion 
here  and  in  the  other  house  of  congress — by  essays  in  all 
forms — by  resolutions,  remonstrances,  and  protests  on 
the  part  of  her  legislature,  and  finally  by  attempting  an 
appeal  .to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  He 
said  attempting,  for  they  had  been  prevented  from  bring- 
ing the  question  fairly  before  the  court,  and  that  by  an 
act  of  that  very  majority  in  congress  whieh  now  upbraid 
them  for  not  making  that  appeal;  of  that  majority  who, 
on  a  motion  of  one  of  the  members  in  the  other  house 
from  South  Carolina,  refused  to  give  to  the  act  of  1828 
its  true  title,  that  it  was  a  protective,  and  not  a  revenue 
aet.  The  state  has  never,  it  is  true,  relied  upon  that 
tribunal,  the  supreme  court,  to  vindicate  its  reserved 
rights;  yet  they  have  always  considered  it  as  an  auxiliary 
means  of  defence,  of  which  they  would  gladly  have  avail- 
ed themselves,  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  protection, 
had  they  not  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  doing  so  by 
the  act  of  the  majority. 

Notwithstanding  this  long  delay  of  more  than  ten  yeaFSy 
under  this  continued  encroachment  of  the  government, 
we  now  hear  it  on  all  sides,  by  friends  and  foes,  gravely 
pronounced,  that  the  state  has  acted  precipitately—that 
her  conduct  has  been  rash !  That  such  should  be  the 
language  of  an  interested  majority,  who,  by  means  of  this 
unconstitutional  and  oppressive  system,  are  annually  ex- 
torting millions  from  the  south,  to  be  bestowed  upon 
other  sections,  was  not  at  all  surprising.  Whatever  im- 
pedes the  course  of  avarice  and  ambition,  will  ever  be 
denounced  as  rash  and  precipitate;  and  had  South  Caro- 
lina delayed  her  resistance  fifty  instead  of  twelve  years, 
she  would  have  heard  from  the  same  quarter  the  same 
language;  but  it  was  really  surprising  that  those  who 
were  suffering  in  common  with  herself,  and  who  have 
complained  equally  loud  of  their  grievances;  who  had 
pronounced  the  very  acts  which  she  had  asserted  within 
her  limits  to  be  oppressive,  unconstitutional,  and  ruinous, 
after  so  long  a  struggle — a  struggle  longer  than  that  which 
preceded  the  separation  of  these  states  from  the  mother 
country — 'longer  than  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war — ■ 
should  now  complain  of  precipitancy!  No,  it  is  not  Ca- 
rolina which  has  acted  precipitately,  but  her  sister  states, 
who  have  suffered  in  common  with"  her,  that  have  acted 
tardily.  Had  they  acted  as  she  has  done— had  they  per- 
formed their  duty  with  equal  energy  and  promptness,  our 
situation  this  day  would  be  very  different  from  what  we 
now  find  it.  Delays  are  said  to  be  dangerous,  and  never 
was  the  maxim  more  true  than  in  the  present  case — a  case 
of  monopoly.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  monopolies  to  grow. 
If  we  take  from  one  side  a  large  portion  of  the  proceeds  of 
its  labor  and  give  it  to  the  other,  the  side  from  which 
we  take  must  constantly  decay,  and  that  to  which  we 
give  must  prosper  and  increase.  Such  is  the  action  of  the 
protective  system.  It  exacts  from  the  south  a  lage  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  its  industry,  which  it  bestows  upon 
the  other  sections,  in  the  shape  of  bounties  to  manufac- 
tures, and  appropriations  in  a  thousand  forms — pensions, 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  roads  and  canals,  and 
in  every  shape  that  wit  or  ingenuity  can  devise.  Can  we 
then  be  surprised  that  the  principle  of  monopoly  grows, 
when  it  is  so  amply  remunerated  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  support  it?  And  this  is  the  real  reason  of  the  fact 
which  we  witness,  that  all  acts  for  protection  pass  with 
small  minorities,  but  soon  come  to  be  sustained  by  great 
and  overwhelming  majorities.  Those  who  seek  the  mo- 
nopoly, endeavor  to  obtain  it  in  the  most  exclusive  shape; 
and  they  take  care",  accordingly,  to  associate  only  a  s"m- 
cient  number  of  interests  barely  to  pass  it  through  the 
two  houses  of  congress— on  the  plain  principle,  that  the 
greater  the  number  from  whom  the  monopoly  takes,  and 
the  fewer  on  whom  ifbestows,  the  greater  is  the  advan- 
tage to  the  monopolists.  Acting  in  this  spirit,  we  have 
often  seen  whh  what  exact  precision  they  count,  adding 
wool  to  woollens,  associating  lead  and  iron,  feeling  their 
wav,  until  a  bare  majority  is  obtained,  when  the  bill 
passes,  connecting  just  as  many  interests  as  is  sufficient  to 
ensure  its  success,  and  no  more.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, we  have  invariably  found  that  this  lean,  becomes  a 
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decided  majority,  under  the  certain  operation  which  com- 
pels individuals  to  desert  the  pursuits  which  the  monopo- 
ly has  rendered  unprofitable,  that  they  may  participate 
in  those  pursuits  which  it  has  rendered  profitable.  It  is 
against  this  dangerous  and  growing  disease  wbicb  South 
Carolina  has  acted — a  disease  whose  cancerous  action 
would  soon  spread  to  every  part  of  the  system,  had  it  not 
been  speedily  arrested. 

There  was  another  powerful  reason  why  tlie  action  of 
the  state  could  not  be  safely  delayed.  The  public  debt, 
as  he  had  already  stated,  for  all  practical  purposes,  had 
already  been  paid;  and,  under  the  existing  duties,  a  large 
annual  surplus  of  many  millions,  must  come  into  the  trea- 
sury. It  was  impossible  to  look  at  this  state  of  things 
without  seeing  the  most  mischievous  consequences;  and, 
among  others,  if  not  speedily  corrected,  it  would  inter- 
pose powerful  and  almost  Insuperable  obstacles  to  throw- 
ing off  the  burden  under  which  the  south  had  been  so 
long  laboring.  The  disposition  of  the  surplus  would  be- 
come a  subject  of  violent  and  corrupt  struggle,  and  could 
not  fail  to  rear  up  new  and  powerful  interests  in  support 
of  the  existing  system;  not  only  in  those  sections  which 
been  heretofore  benefitted  by  it,  but  even  in  the  south  it- 
self. He  could  not  but  trace  to  the  anticipation  of  this 
state  of  the  treasury,  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  move- 
ments which  had  taken  place  at  the  last  session  in  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature,  in  which  the  whole  south  was  vitally  in- 
terested. It  was  impossible  for  any  rational  man  to  be- 
lieve, that  that  state  could  seriously  have  thought  of  ef- 
fecting the  scheme  to  which  he  alluded  by  her  own  re- 
sources, without  powerful  aid  from  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

It  was  next  objected,  that  the  enforcing  acts  have  legis- 
lated the  United  States  out  of  South  Carolina.  He  had 
already  replied  to  this  objection  oh  another  occasion,  and 
would  now  but  repeat  what  he  then  said — that  they  had 
been  legislated  out  only  to  the  extent  that  they  had  no 
right  to  enter.  The  constitution  had  admitted  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of  the  seve- 
ral states,  only  so  far  as  the  delegalted  powers  authorised; 
beyond  that  they  were  intruders,  and  might  rightfully  be 
expelled;  and  that  they  had  been  efficiently  expelled  by 
the  legislation  of  the  state  through  her  civil  process,  as 
has  been  acknowledged  on  all  sides  in  the  debate,  is  only 
a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  for  which  the 
majority  in  Carolina  had  contended. 

The  very  point  at  issue  between  the  two  parties  there, 
was,  whether  nullification  was  a  peaceful  and  an  efficient 
remedy  against  an  unconstitutional  act  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, and  which  might  be  asserted  as  such  through 
the  state  tribunals.  Both  parties  agree,  that  the  acts 
against  which  it  was  directed,  are  unconstitutional  and  op- 
pressive. The  controversy  was  only  as  to  the  means  by 
which  our  citizens  might  be  protected  against  the  acknow- 
ledged encroachments  on  their  rights.  This  being  the 
point  at  issue  between  the  parties,  and  the  very  object  of 
the  majority,  being  an  efficient  protection  of  the  citizens 
through  the  state  tribunals;  the  measures  adopted  to  en- 
force the  ordinance,  of  course,  received  the  most  deci- 
sive character.  We  were  not  children,  to  act  by  halves. 
Yet,  for  acting  thus  efficiently,  the  state  is  denounced,  and 
this  bill  reported, to  overrule,  by  military  force,  the  civil 
tribunals  and  civil  process  of  the  state !  Sir,  said  Mr.  C.  I 
consider  this  bill,  and  thearguments  which  have  been  urged 
on  thisfloor,  in  its  support,  as  the  most  triumphant  acknow- 
ledgment that  nullification  is  peaceful  and  efficient;  and 
so  deeply  entrenched  in  the  principles  of  our  system,  that 
it  cannot  be  assailed  but  by  prostrating  the  constitution, 
and  substituting  the  supremacy  of  military  force  in  lieu 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.  In  fact,  the  advocates  of 
this  bill  refute  their  own  argument.  .They  tell  us  that 
the  ordinance  is  unconstitutional,  that  they  infract  the 
constitution  of  South  Carolina;  although  to  him  the  ob- 
jection appears  absurd,  as  it  was  adopted  by  the  very  au- 
thority which  adopted  the  constitution  itself.  They  also 
tell  us  that  the  supreme  court  is  the  appointed  arbiter  of 
all  controversies  between  a  state  and  the  general  govern- 
ment. Why,  then,  do  they  not  leave  this  controversy  to 
that  tribunal?  Why  do  they  not  confide  to  them  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  ordinance,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  it,  and  the  assertion  of  that  supremacy  which  they 
claim  for  the  laws  of  congress?  The  state  stands  pledg- 
ed to  resist  no  process  of  the  court.     Why,  then,  confer 


on  the  president  the  extensive  and  unlimited  powers  pro- 
vided in  this  bill?  Why  authorise  him  to  use  military 
force  to  arrest  the  civil  process  of  the  state?  But  one 
answer  can  be  given.  That,  in  a  contest  between  the 
state  and  the  general  government,  if  the  resistance  be  li- 
mited on  both  sides  to  the  civil  process,  the  state,  by  its 
inherent  sovereignty,  standing  upon  its  reserved  powers, 
will  prove  too  powerful  in  such  a  controversy,  and  must 
triumph  over  the  federal  governnment,  sustained  by  its 
delegated  and  limited  authority,  and,  in  this  answer, 
we  have  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  those  great 
principles  for  which  the  state  has  so  firmly  and  nobly  con- 
tended. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  the  great  question  is  now 
presented — has  congres  the  right  to  pass  this  bill  ?  Which 
lie  would  next  proceed  to  consider.  The  decision  of  this 
question  involves  the  inquiry  into  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  What  are  they?  It  puts  at  the  disposal  of  the  pre- 
sident, the  army  and  navy,  and  the  entire  militia  of  the 
country.  It  enables  him,  at  his  pleasure,  to  subject  every 
man  in  the  United  States,  not  exempt  from  militia  duty, 
to  martial  law — to  call  him  from  his  ordinary  occupation; 
to  the  field,  and  under  the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment inflicted  by  a  court  martial,  to  imbrue  his  hand  in 
his  brothers'  blood.  There  is  no  limitation  on  the  power 
of  the  sword,  and  that  over  die  purse  is  equally  without 
restraint;  for,  among  the  extraordinary  features  of  the 
bill,  it  contains  no  appropriation,  which,  under  existing 
circumstances,  is  tantamount  to  an  unlimited  appropria- 
tion. The  president  may,  under  its  authority,  incur  any 
expenditure,  and  pJedge  the  national  faith  to  meet  it. 
He  may  create  a  new  national  debt,  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  termination  of  the  former — a  debt  of  millions  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  that  section  of  the 
country  whose  dearest  constitutional  rights  this  bill  pros- 
trates! Thus  exhibiting  the  extraordinary  spectacle,  that 
the  very  section  of  the  country  which  is  urging  this  mea- 
sure, and  carrying  the  sword  of  devastation  against  us, 
are  at  the  same  time  incurring  a  new  debt,  to  be  paid  by 
those  whose  rights  are  violated;  while  those  who  violate 
them  are  to  receive  the  benefits  in  the  shape  of  bounties 
and  expenditures. 

And  for  what  purpose  is  the  unlimited  control  of  the 
purse  and  of  the  sword  thus  placed  at  the  disposition  of 
the  executive?  To  make  war  against  one  of  the  free 
and  sovereign  members  of  this  confederation;  which  the 
bill  proposes  to  deal  with,  not  as  a  state,  but  as  a  collee- 
tion  of  banditti  or  outlaws.  Thus  exhibiting  the  im- 
pious spectacle  of  this  government,  the  creature  of  the 
states,  making  war  against  the  power  to  which  it  owes 
its  existence. 

The  bill  violates  the  constitution,  plainly  and  palpably, 
in  main' of  its  provisions,  by  authorising  the  president, 
at  his  pleasure,  to  place  the  different  ports  of  this  union 
on  an  unequal  footing,  contrary  to  that  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution which  declares  that  no  preference  should  be 
given  to  one  port  over  another.  It  also  violates  the  con- 
stitution, by  authorising  him,  at  his  discretion,  to  impose 
cash  duties  on  one  port,  while  credit  is  allowed  in  others; 
by  enabling  the  president  to  regulate  commerce,  a  power 
vested  in  congress  alone;  and,  by  drawing  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States'  courts,  powers  never  in- 
tended to  be  conferred  on  them.  As  great  as  these  ob- 
jections were,  they  became  insignificant  in  the  provisions 
of  a  bill,  which,  by  a  single  blow,  by  treating  the  states 
as  a  mere  lawless  mass  of  individuals — prostrates  all  the 
barriers  of  the  constitution.  He  would  pass  over  the  mi- 
nor considerations,  and  proceed  directly  to  the  great 
point.  This  bill  proceeds  on  the  ground  thaUhe  entire 
sovereignty  of  this  country  belongs  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  forming  one  great  community,  and  regards  the 
states  as  mere  fractions  or  counties,  and  not  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  union;  having  no  more  right  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  the  government  than  a  county  has  to  re- 
sist the  authority  of  a  state;  and  treating  such  resistance 
as  the  lawless  acts  of  so  many  individuals,  without  pos- 
sessing sovereign  or  political  rights.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  bill  declares  war  against  South  Carolina.  No; 
it  decrees  a  massacre  of  her  citizens!  War  has  some- 
thing ennobling  about  it,  and,  with  all  its  horrors,  brings 
into  action  the  highest  qualities,  intellectual  and  moral.  It 
was  perhaps,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  that  it  should  be 
permitted  for  that  very  purpose.     But  this  bill  declares 
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no  war,  except,  indeed,  it  be  that  which  savages  wage 
— a  war,  not  against  the  community,  but  the  citizens 
of  whom  that  community  is  composed.  But  he  re- 
garded it  as  worse  than  savage  warfare — as  an  attempt  to 
take  awav  life  under  the  color  of  law,  without  the  trial 
by  jury,  or  any  other  safeguard  which  the  constitution  lias 
thrown  around  the  life  of  the  citizen!  It  authorises  the 
president,  or  even  his  deputies,  when  they  may  suppose 
the  law  to  be  violated,  without  the  intervention  "of  a  court 
or  Jury>  to  kill  without  mercy  or  discrimination! 

It  was  said  by  the  senator  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Grun- 
dy), to  be  a  measure  of  peace!  Yes,  such  peace  as  the 
wolf  gives  to  the  lamb;  the  kite  to  the  dove!  Such  peace 
as  Russia  gives  to  Poland;  or  death  to  its  victim!  A 
peace  by  extinguishing  the  political  existence  of  the  state. 
by  awing  her  into  an  abandonment  of  the  exercise  of 
every  power  which  constitutes  her  a  sovereign  communi- 
ty. It  is  to  South  Carolina  a  question  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  I  proclaim  it,  that,  should  this  bill  pass,  and  an 
attempt  be  made  to  enforce  it,  it  will  be  resisted,  at  every 
hazard — even  that  of  death  itself.  Death  is  not  the  great- 
est calamity;  there  are  others  still  more  terrible  to  the 
free  and  brave;  and  among  them  may  be  placed  the  loss  of 
liberty  and  honor.  There  are  thousands  of  her  brave 
sons  who,  if  need  be,  are  prepared  cheerfully  to  lay  down 
their  lives  in  defence  of  the  state,  and  the  "great  princi- 
ples of  constitutional  liberty  for  which  she  is  contending. 
God  forbid  that  this  should  become  necessary.  It  never 
can  be,  unless  this  government  is  resolved  to  bring  the 
question  to  extremity,  when  her  gallant  sons  will  stand 
prepared  to  perform  the  last  duty;  to  die  nobly. 

I  go  (said  Mr.  Callwan)  on  the  ground  that  this  con- 
stitution was  made  by  the  states;  and  that  it  is  a  federal 
union  of  the  states,  in  "which  the  several  states  still  retain 
their  sovereignty.  If  these  views  be  correct,  he  had  not 
characterized  the  bill  too  strongly,  which  presents  the 
question,  whether  they  be  or  be  not.  He  would  not  en- 
ter into  the  discussion  of  that  question  now.  He  would 
rest  it  for  the  present,  on  what  he  had  said  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  resolutions  now  on  the  table,  under  a  hope 
that  another  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  more  am- 
ple discussion.  He  would  for  the  present  confine  his  re- 
marks to  the  objections  which  had  been  raised  to  the 
views  which  he  had  presented  when  he  introduced  them. 
The  authority  of  Luther  Martin  had  been  adduced  by  the 
senator  from  Delaware,  to  prove  that  the  citizens  of  a 
state,  acting  under  the  authority  of  a  state,  were  liable  to 
be  punished  as  traitors  by  this  government.  As  eminent 
as  Mr.  Martin  was,  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  high  as  his  au- 
thority might  be  considered,  on  a  legal  point,  he  could 
not  accept  it,  in  determining  the  point  at  issue.  The  at- 
titude which  he  occupied,  if  taken  into  view,  would  les- 
sen, if  not  destroy  the  weight  of  his  authority.  He  had 
been  violently  opposed,  in  convention,  to  the  constitution, 
and  the  very  letter  from  which  the  senator  has  quoted, 
was  intended  to  dissuade  Maryland  from  its  adoption. 
With  this  view,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  every  consi- 
deration calculated  to  effect  that  object  should  be  urged; 
that  real  objections  should  be  exaggerated,  and  that  those 
having  no  foundation,  except  mere  plausible  deductions, 
should  be  presented,  [t  is  to  this  spirit  that  he  attribut- 
ed the  opinion  of  Mr.  Martin,  in  reference  to  the  point 
under  consideration.     But  if  his  authority  is  good  on  one 

Koint,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  equally  so  on  another.  If 
is  opinion  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  citizen  of  the 
state  may  be  punished  as  a  traitor  when  acting  under  al- 
legiance to  the  state,  it  is  also  sufficient  to  show,  that  no 
authority  was  intended  to  be  given  in  the  constitution  for 
the  protection  of  manufactures  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  provision  in  the  constitution,  per- 
miting  a  state  to  lay  an  impost  duty,  with  the  consent 
of  congress,  was  intended  to  reserve  the  right  of  pro- 
tection to  the  states  themselves,  and  that  each  state 
should  protect  its  own  industry.  Assuming  his  opinion 
to  be  of  equal  authority  on  both  points,  how  embarrass- 
ing would  be  the  attitude  in  which  it  would  place  the  sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  and  those  with  whom  he  is  acting — 
that  of  using  the  sword  and  the  bayonet  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  an  unconstitutional  act  of  congress.  He 
must  express  his  surprise  that  the  slightest  authority  in 
favor  of  power  should  be  received  as  the  most  conclusive 
evidence,  while  that  which  is  at  least  equally  strong  in 
favor  of  right  and  liberty,  is  wholly  overlooked  or  rejected. 


Notwithstanding  all  that  has   been  said,  he  must  say, 
that  neither  the  senator  from  Delaware,   (Mr.    Clayton) 
nor  any  other  who  had   spoken  on  the  same  side,  had  di- 
rectly and  fairly  met  the  great  questions  at  issue:  Is  this 
a  federal  union *  a  union  of  states,  as  distinct  from  that 
of  individuals?     Is  the  sovereignty  in  the  several  states, 
or  in  the  American  people  in  the  aggregate?     The  very 
language  which  we  are  compelled    to  use,  when    speak- 
ing of  our   political  institutions,  affords  proof  conclusive 
as  to  its  real  character.     The  terms  union,  federal,  unit- 
ed, all  imply  a  combination  of  sovereignties,  a  confedera- 
tion of  states.     They  are  never  applied  to  an  association 
of  individuals.     Who  ever  heard  of  the  United  State  of 
New  York,    of  Massachusetts,   or  of  Virginia?      Who 
ever  heard  the  term  federal,  or  union,  applied  to  the  ag- 
gregation  of  individuals  into   one  community?     Nor   is 
the  other  point  less  clear — that  the  sovereignty  is  in  the 
several  states,  and  that  our  system  is  a  union   of  twenty- 
four  sovereign  powers;  under  a   constitutional  compact, 
and  not  a  divided  sovereignty  between  the  states  several- 
ly  and  the  United  States.     In   spite  of  all  that  had  been 
said,  he  maintained  that  sovereignty  is,  in  its  nature,  in- 
divisible.    It  is  the  supreme  power  in   a   state,  and   «c 
might  just  as  well   speak  of  half  a  square,  or   half  of  a 
triangle,  as  of  half  a  sovereignty.     It  is  a  gross  error  to 
confound  the  exercise   of  sovereign  powers   with   sove- 
reignty itself;  or  the  delegation  of  such  powers  with  a  sur- 
render of  them.     A  sovereign  may  delegate  his  powers 
to  be  exercised  by  as  many  agents,  as  he  may  think  pro- 
per,  under  such  conditions  and   with  such  limitations  as 
he  may  impose;  but  to  surrender  any  portion  of  his  sove- 
reignty to  another  is  to  annihilate  the  whole.     The  sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Clayton)  calls  this  metaphysical 
reasoning,  which,  he  says,  he  cannot  comprehend.     If  by 
metaphysics   he  means  that  scholastic  refinement  which 
makes  distinctions  without  difference,  no  one  can  hold  it 
in  a  more  utter  contempt   than   he,  [Mr.  C]    but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  means  the  power  of  analysis  and  combi- 
nation— 'that  power  which  reduces  the  most  complex  idea 
into  its  elements,  which  traces  causes  to  their  first  prin- 
ciple, and,    by  the  power  of  generalization  and  combina- 
tion, unites  the  whole  into  one  harmonious  system;  then, 
so  far  from   deserving  contempt,   it  is  the   highest  attri- 
bute of  the  human    mind.     It  is  the  power  which  raises 
man  above  the  brute — which  distinguishes   his  faculties 
from  mere  sagacity  which  he  holds  in  common  with  infe- 
or  animals.     It  is  this  power  which  has  raised  the  astro- 
nomer from  being  a  mere  gazer  at  the  stars,  to  the  high 
intellectual   eminence  of  a   Newton   or  a  La  Place;  and 
astronomy   itself  from  a   mere  observation   of  insulated 
facts  into  that  noble  science  which  displays  to  our  admi- 
ration the  system   of  the  universe.     And    shall  this  high 
power  of  the  mind,    which   has  effected  such   wonders, 
when   directed   to  the   laws  which    control  the  material 
world,  be  forever  prohibited,   under   a  senseless  cry   of 
metaphysics,    from  being  applied  to  the  high  purpose  of 
political  science  and   legislation.     He  held   them  to  be 
subject  to  laws  as  fixed  as  matter  itself,  and  to  be  as  fit  a 
subject  for   the   application  of  the    highest    intellectual 
power.     Denunciation  may  indeed  fall  upon  the  philoso- 
phical   inquirer  into  these  first  principles,   as  did  upon 
Galileo   and  Bacon,   when   they  first  unfolded  the  great 
discoveries,  which   have  immortalized    their  names;  but 
the  time  will   come  when   truth  will  prevail  in  spite   of 
prejudice  and  denunciation;  and  when  politics  and  legis- 
tation  will  be  considered  as  much  a  science  as  astronomy 
and  chemistry. 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  under- 
stood the  senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Rives),  to  say  that 
sovereignty  was  divided,  and  that  a  portion  remained  with 
the  states,  severally,  and  that  the  residue  was  vested  in 
the  union.  By  union,  he  supposed  that  the  senator  meant 
the  United  States.  If  such  be  his  meaning — if  he  in- 
tended to  affirm,  that  the  sovereignty  was  in  the  twenty- 
four  states,  in  whatever  light  he  might  view  them,  their 
opinions  would  not  disagree;  but,  according  to  his  (Mr. 
C's)  conception,  the  whole  sovereignty  was  in  the  seve- 
ral states,  while  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  was  divid- 
ed— a  part  being  exercised  under  compact,  through  this 
general  government,  and  the  residue  through  the  separate 
state  governments.  But  if  the  senatrr  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Rives),  meant*to  assert,  that  the  twenty-four  states 
formed  but  one  community,  with  a  single  sovereign  pow- 
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^r,  as  to  the  objects  of  the  union,  it  would  be  but  the  re- 
vival of  the  old  question,  of  whether  the  union  was  a  union 
between  states,  as  distinct  communities,  or  a  mere  ag- 
gregate of  the  American  people,  as  a  mass  of  individuals 
and  in  this  light  his  opinions  would  lead  directly  to  con- 
solidation. 

But  to  return  to  the  bill.  It  is  said  that  the  bill  ought 
to  pass,  because  the  law  must  be  enforced.  The  law 
must  be  enforced.  The  imperial  edict  must  be  executed. 
It  isunder  such  sophistry,  couched  in  general  terms,  with- 
out looking  to  the  limitations  which  must  ever  exist  in 
the  practical  exercise  of  power,  that  the  most  cruel  and 
despotic  acts  ever  have  been  covered.  It  was  such  so- 
phistry as  this,  that  cast  Daniel  into  the  lion's  den,  and 
the  three  Innocents  into  the  fiery  furnance.  Under  the 
same  sophistry  the  bloody  edicts  of  Nero  and  Caligula 
were  executed.  The  law  must  be  enforced.  Yes,  the 
"tea  tax  must  be  executed."  This  was  the  very  argu- 
ment which  impelled  lord  North  and  his  administra- 
tion in  that  mad  career  which  forever  separated  us  from 
the  British  crown.  Under  a  similar  sophistry,  "that  re- 
ligion must  be  protected,"  how  many  massacres  have 
been  perpetrated?  and  how  many  martyrs  have  been  lied 
to  the  stake?  What !  acting  on  this  vague  abstraction  are 
you  prepared  to  enforce  a  law,  without  considering  whe- 
ther it  be  just  or  unjust,  constitutional  or  unconstitution- 
al? Will  you  collect  money  when  it  is  acknowledged 
that  it  is  not  wanted?  He.  who  earns  the  money — who 
digs  it  from  the  earth  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  has  a 
just  title  to  it  against  the  universe.  No  one  has  a  right 
to  touch  it  without  his  consent,  except  his  government, 
and  it  only  to  the  extent  of  its  legitimate  wants;  to  take 
more  is  robbery,  and  you  propose  by  this  bill  to  enforce 
the  robbery  by  murder.  Yet,  to  this  result  you  must 
■come,  by  this  miserable  sophistry,  this  vague  abstraction, 
of  enforcing  the  law  without  a  regard  to  the  fact  whe- 
ther the  law  be  just  or  unjust,  constitutional  or  unconsti- 
tutional. 

In  the  same  spirit  we  are  told,  that  the  union  must  be 
preserved,  without  regard  to  the  means.  And  how  is  it 
proposed  to  preserve  the  union?  By  force!  Does  any 
man,  in  his  senses,  believe  that  this  beautiful  structure — 
ithis  harmonious  aggregate  of  states,  produced  by  the 
joint  consent  of  all,  can  be  preserved  by  force?  Its  very 
introduction  will  be  certain  destruction  of  this  federal 
union.  No;  no.  You  cannot  keep  the  states  united  in 
their  constitutional  and  federal  bonds  by  force.  Force 
may,  indeed,  hold  the  parts  together;  but  such  union 
would  be  the  bond  between  master  and  slave;  a  union  of 
exaction  on  one  side,  and  of  unqualified  obedience  on  the 
.other.  Tha.t  obedience  which  we  are  told  by  the  senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Wrtkins),  is  the  union!  Yes, 
exaction  on  the  side  of  the  master — for  this  very  bill  is 
intended  to  collect  what  can  be  no  longer  called  taxes— 
the  voluntary  contribution  of  a  free  people;  but  tribute, 
tribute  to  be  collected  under  the  mouths  of  the  cannon! 
Your  custom  house  is  already  transferred  to  a  garrison, 
and  that  garrison,  with  batteries  turned,  not  against  the 
enemy  of  your  country,  but  on  subjects,  (we  will  not  say 
citizens),  on  whom  you  propose  to  levy  contributions. 
Has  reason  fled  from  our  borders?  Have  we  ceased  to 
reflect?  It  is  madness  to  suppose  that  the  union  can  be 
preserved  by  force.  I  tell  you  plainly,  that  the  bill, 
should  it  pass,  cannot  be  enforced.  It  will  prove  only  a 
blot  upon  your  statute  book,  a  reproach  to  the  year,  and 
a  disgrace  to  the  American  senate.  I  repeat,  that  it  will 
«ot  be  executed;  it  will  rouse  the  dormant  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  open  their  eyes  to  the  approach  of  despotism. 
The  country  has  sunk  into  avarice  and  political  corrupt 
tion,  from  which  nothing  .could  arouse  it,  but  some  mea- 
sure, on  the  part  of  the  government,  of  folly  and  mad- 
ness, such  as  that  now  under  consideration. 

Disguise  it  as  you  may,  the  controversy  is  one  between 
power  and  liberty,  and  he  would  tell  the  gentlemen  who 
are  opposed  to  him,  that  as  strong  as  might  be  the  love 
and  power  on  their  side,  the  lovejtof  liberty  is  still  strong- 
■er  on  ours.  History  furnishes  many  instances  of  similar 
struggles,  where  the  love  of  liberty  has  prevailed  against 
power,  under  every  disadvantage,  and  among  them  few 
more  striking  than  that  of  our  own  revolution;  where,  as 
strong  as  was  the  parent  country;  and  as  feeble  as  were 
the  colonies,  yet,  under  the  impulse*  of  liberty   and   the 


test.     There  were,  indeed,    many  and  striking  analogies 
between  that  and  the  present  controversy :  they  both  origi- 
nated substantially  in   the  same   cause,   with  this  differ- 
ence, that,  in  the  present  case,  the   power  of  taxation  is 
converted    into  that  of  regulating   industry — in  that   the 
power  of  regulating  industry,  by  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce, was  attempted  to  be  converted  into   the  power  of 
taxation.     Were  he    to   trace   the  analogy  further,   we 
would  find  that  the  perversion  of  the  taxing  power,  in  one 
case,  has  given  precisely  the  same  control  to  the  northern 
section  over  the  industry  of  the   southern  section   of  the 
union,  which  the  power   to  regulate  commerce   gave  to 
Great  Britain  over  the  industry  of  the  colonies;  and  that 
the   very  articles   in  which  the  colonies  were  permitted 
to  have  a    free   trade,  and  those  in    which  the  mother 
country  had  a  monopoly;  are  almost  identically  the  same 
as  those  under  which  the  southern  states  are  permitted  to 
re  a  free  trade  by  the  act  of  1832,  and  which  the  north- 
ern states  have,  by  the  same  act,  secured  a  monopoly,  the 
only   difference  is  in  the  means;  in  the   former,   the  co- 
lonies were  permitted  to  have  a  free  trade,  with  all  coun- 
tries south   of  Cape  Finisterre,  a  cape   in  the   northern 
part  of  Spain;  while   north  of  that  the  trade  of  the  colo- 
nies was  prohibited,  except  through  the  mother  country, 
by  means  of  her   commercial   regulations.     If  we  com- 
pare the  products  of  the  country  north  and  south  of  Cape 
Finisterre,  we  will  find  them  almost  identical  with  the 
list  of  the  protected  and  unprotected   articles  contained 
in  the  act  of  last  year.     Nor  does  the   analogy   terminate 
here.     The  very  arguments  resorted  to  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the   American   revolution,    and   the  measures 
adopted,  and  the  motives  assigned  to  bring  on   that  con- 
test, (to  enforce  the  law),  are  almost  identically  the  same. 
But,  (said  Mr.  Calhoun),  to  return  from  this  digression 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill.     Whatever  opinion  may 
exist  upon  other  points,  there  is  one  in  which  he  would 
suppose  there  could  be  none:  that  this  bill  rests  on  prin- 
ciples which,  if  carried  out,  will  ride  over  state  sovereign- 
ties, and  that  it  will  be  idle  for  any  of  its  advocates  here- 
after to  talk  of  state  rights.     The  senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Hives)  says  that  he  is  the  advocate  of  state  rights; 
but  he  must  permit  me  to  tell  him  that,  although  he  may 
differ  in  premises  from  the  other  gentlemen   with  whom 
he  acts  on  this  occasion,  yet  in  supporting  this  bill  he 
obliterates  every  vestige  of  distinction  between  him  and 
them;  saving  only  that,  professing  the  principles  of  '98, 
his  example  will  be  more  pernicious  than  that  of  the  most 
open  and  bitter  opponents  of  the  rights  of  the  states.    He 
would  also  add,  what  he  was  compelled  to  say,  that  he 
must  consider  him  (Mr.  Hives)  as  less   consistent  than 
our  old  opponents,  whose  conclusions  were  fairly  drawn 
from  their  premises,  whilst  his  premises  ought  to  have 
led  him  to  opposite   conclusions.     The  gentleman  has 
told  us  that  the  new  fangled  doctrines,  as  he  chose  to  call 
them,  had  brought  state  rights  into  disrepute.     He  must 
tell  him,  in  reply,  that  what  he  called  new  fangled,  are 
but  the  doctrines  of  '98;  and  that  it  is  he,  (Mr.  Rives) 
and  others  with  him,  who,  professing  these  doctrines,  had 
degraded  them  by  explaining  away  their  meaning  and  effi- 
cacy.    He  ( Mr.  R. )  had  disclaimed,  in  behalf  of  Virginia, 
theauthorship  of  nullification.  Mr.  C  would  not  dispute 
that  point.     If  Virginia  chose  to  throw  away  one  of  her 
brightest  ornaments,  she  must  not  hereafter  complain  that 
it  had  become  the  property  of  another.     But  while  as  a 
representative  of  Carolina,  he  had  no  right  to  complain 
of  the  disavowal  of  the  senator  frum  Virginia,  he  must 
believe  that  he  (Mr.  R. )  had  done  his  native  state  great 
injustice,  by  declaring  on  this  floor,  that  when  she  grave- 
ly resolved,  in  '98,  that  "in  cases  of  deliberate  and  dan- 
gerous infractions  of  the  constitution,  the  states,  as  par- 
ties to  the  compact,  have  the  right  and  are  in  duty  bound, 
to  interpose  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  to  main- 
tain, within  their  respective  limits  the  authorities,  rights, 
and  liberties  appertaining  to  them,"  meant  no  more  than 
to  ordain  the  right  to  protest  and  remonstrate.     To  sup- 
pose that,  in  putting  forth  so  solemn  a  declaration,  which 
she  afterwards  sustained  by  so  able  and  elaborate  an  ar- 
gument, she  meant  no  more  than  to  assert  what  no  one 
had  ever  denied,  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  state  had 
been  guilty  of  the  most  egregious  trifling  that  ever  was 
exhibited  on  so  solemn  an  occasion. 

Mr.  C.  said  that,  in  reviewing  the  ground  over  which 
I  r 


(blessing  of  God,  they  gloriously  trimuphed  in  the  con-  '  he  had  passed,  it  would  be  apparent  that  the  question  in 
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controversy  involved  that  most  deeplv  important  of  all  I  that  she  has  declared  the  whole  system  void— revenue  as 
political  questions,  whether  ours  was  a  federal  or  a  con-  |  well  as  protection,  without  discrimination?  It  is  this 
solidated   government 


A  question  on  the   decision  of   question  which  he  proposed  to  answer.     Her  justification 


which  depends,  as  he  solemnly  believed,  the  liberty   of 
the  people,  their  happiness,  and  the  place  which  we  are 
destined  to  hold  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  scale  of  na- 
tions.    Never  was  there  a  controversy  in  which  more  im- 
portant consequences  were  involved,  not  excepting  that 
between   Persia  and  Greece,  decided  by  the  battles   of 
Marathon,   Platea,  and  Salamis,  which  gave  ascendancy 
to  the  genius  of  Europe  over  that  of  Asia;  and  which,  in 
its  consequences,  has  continued  to  affect  the  destiny  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  world,  even  to  this  day.     There  is, 
said  Mr.  C.   often  close  analogies  between  events  appa- 
rently very  remote,  which  are  strikingly  illustrated  in  this 
case.     In  the  great  contest  between  Greece  and  Persia, 
between  European  and  Asiatic  polity  and  civilization, 
the  very  question  between  the  federal  and  consolidated 
form  of  government  was  involved.     The  Asiatic  govern- 
ments, from  the  remotest  time,  with  some  exceptions  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  have  been  based 
on   the  principle  of  consolidation,   which  considers  the 
whole  community  as  but  a  unit;  and  consolidates  its  pow- 
ers in  a  central  point.     The  opposite  principle  has  pre- 
vailed in  Europe — Greece,  throughout  all  her  states,  was 
based  on  a  federal  system.     All  were  united  in  one  com- 
mon, but  loose  bond,  and  the  governments  of  the  several 
states  partook,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  complex  organiza- 
tion,  which  distributed  political  power  among  different 
members  of  the  community.     The  same  principles  pre- 
vailed in  ancient  Italy;  and,  if  we  turn  to  the  Teutonic 
race,  our  great  ancestors,  the  race  which  occupies  the 
first  place  in  power,  civilization,  and  science,  and  which 
possess  the  largest  and  the  fairest  part  of  Europe,  we  will 
find  that  their  governments  were  based  on  the  federal  or- 
ganization, as  has  been  clearly  illustrated  by  a  recent  and 
able  writer  on  the  British  constitution,  (Mr.  Palgrave) 
from  whose  writings  he  introduced  the  following  extract: 
"In  this  manner  this  first  establishment  of  the  Teutonic 
states  was  effected.     They   were  assemblages  of  sects, 
clans,  and  tribes;  they  were  confederated  hosts  and  ar- 
mies, led  on  by  princes,  magistrates,  and  chieftains,  each 
of  whom  was  originally  independent,  and  each  of  whom 
lost  a  portion  of  his  pristine  independence,  in  proportion 
as  he  and  his  compeers  became  united  under  the  supre- 
macy of  a  sovereign,   who  was  superinduced  upon  the 
state,  first  as  a  military  commander,  and  afterwards  as  a 
king.     Yet,  notwithstanding  this  political  connexion,  each 
member  of  the  state  continued  to  retain  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.    Every  ancient  Teu- 
tonic monarchy  must  be  considered  as  a  federation;  it  is 
not  an  unit,  of  which  the  smaller  bodies  politic  therein 
contained  are  the  fractions,  but  they  are  the  integers,  and 
the  state  is  the  multiple  which  results  from  them.  Duke- 
doms and  counties,  burghs  and  baronies,  towns  and  town- 
ships, and  shires,  form  the  kingdom,  all,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, strangers  to  each  other,  and  separate  in  jurisdiction 
though  all  obedient  to  the  supreme  executive  authority. 
This  general  description,  though  not  always  strictly  ap- 
plicable in  terms,  is  always  so  substantially  and  in  effect; 
and  hence  is  becomes  necessary  to  discard  the  language 
which  has  been  very  generally  employed  in  treating  on 
the  English  constitution.     It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
kingdom  was  reduced  into  a  regular  and  gradual  subordi- 
nation of  government,  and  that  the  various  legal  districts 
of  which  it  is  composed,  arose  from  the  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions  of  the   eountry.     But  this   hypothesis,    which 
tends  greatly  to  perplex  our  history,  cannot  be  supported 
by  fact;  and  instead  of  viewing  the  constitution  as  a  whole 
and  then  proceeding  to  its  parts,  we  must  examine  it 
synthetically,  and  assume  that  the  supreme  authorities  of 
the  state  were  created  by  the  concentration  of  the  powers 
orginally  belonging  to  the  members  and  corporations  of 
which  it  is  composed."     [Here  Mr.  C.  gave  way  for  a 
motion  to  adjourn.] 

On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Calhoun  proceeded  by  remark- 
ing that  he  had  omitted  at  their  proper  place,  in  the  course 
of  his  observations  yesterday,  two  or  three  points  to  which 
he  would  now  advert,  before  he  resumed  the  discussion 
where  he  had  left  off.  He  had  stated  that  the  ordinance 
and  acts  of  South  Carolina  were  directed,  not  against  the 
revenue,  but  against  the  system  of  protection.  But  it 
might  be  asked,  if  such  was  her  object,  how  happens  it 


ould  be  found  in  the  necessity  of  the  case;  and,  if  there 
be  any  blame,  it  could  not  attach  to  her.  The  two  were 
so  blended,  throughout  the  whole,  as  to  make  the  entire 
revenue  system  subordinate  to  the  protection,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  complete  system  of  protection,  in  which  it 
was  impossible  to  discriminate  the  two  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed.  South  Carolina  at  least  could  not  make 
the  discrimination,  and  she  was  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  acquiescing  in  a  system  which  she  believed  to  be  un- 
constitutional, and  which  she  felt  to  be  oppressive  and 
ruinous,  or,  to  consider  the  whole  as  one  equally  con- 
taminated through  all  its  parts,  by  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  protective  portion;. and,  as  such,  to  be  resisted  by 
the  act  of  the  state.  He  maintained  that  the  state  had  a 
right  to  regard  it  in  the  latter  character,  and  that  if  a  loss 
of  revenue  followed,  the  fault  was  not  hers,  but  of  this 
government,  which  had  improperly  blended  together,  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  separated  by  the  state,  two  systems 
wholly  dissimilar.  If  the  sincerity  of  the  state  be  doubt- 
ed; if  it  be  supposed  that  her  action  is  against  revenue  as 
well  as  protection,  let  the  two  be  separated;  let  so  much 
of  the  duties  as  are  intended  for  revenue,  be  put  in  one 
bill,  and  the  residue  intended  for  protection  be  put  in 
another,  and  he  pledged  himself  that  the  ordinance  and 
the  acts  of  the  state  would  cease  as  to  the  former,  and  be 
directed  exclusively  against  the  latter. 

He  had  also  stated,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  yester- 
day, and  trusted  he  had  conclusively  shown  that  the  act 
of  1816,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  item,  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  was,  in  reality,  a  revenue  measure,  and  that 
Carolina,  and  the  other  states,  in  supporting  it  had  not 
incurred  the  slightest  responsibility  in  relation  to  the  sys- 
tem of  protection,  which  had  since  grown  up,  and  which 
now  so  deeply  distracts  the  country.  Sir,  said  Mr.  C.  I 
am  willing,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Carolina,  and, 
I  believe,  I  speak  the  sentiment  of  the  state,  to  take  that 
act  as  the  basis  of  a  permanent  adjustment  of  the  tariff*, 
simply  reducing  the  duties,  in  an  average  proportion,  on 
all  the  items,  to  the  revenue  point.  I  make  that  offer 
now  to  the  advocates  of  the  protective  system;  but  I  must, 
in  candor,  inform  them,  that  such  an  adjustment  would 
distribute  the  revenue  between  the  protected  and  unpro- 
tected articles  more  favorably  to  the  state,  and  to  the 
south,  and  less  so  to  the  manufacturing  interest,  than 
an  average  uniform  ad  valorem,  and,  accordingly,  more 
so  than  that  now  proposed  by  Carolina,  through  her  con- 
vention. After  such  an  offer,  no  man  who  valued  his 
candor,  will  dare  accuse  the  state,  or  those  who  have 
represented  her  here;  with  inconsistency  in  reference  to 
the  point  under  consideration. 

He  omitted,  also,  on  yesterday,  to  notice  a  remark  of 
the  senator  from  Virgiuia,  (Mr.  Rives)  that  the  only 
difficulty  in  adjusting  the  tariff,  grew  out  of  the  ordinance 
and  the  acts  of  South  Carolina.  He  must  attribute  an 
assertion,  so  inconsistent  with  the  facts,  to  an  ignorance 
of  the  occurrences  of  the  last  few  years,  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  gentleman 
from  the  United  States,  to  which  he  himself  has  alluded 
in  his  remarks.  If  the  senator  will  take  pains  to  inform 
himself,  he  will  find  that  this  protective  system  advanced 
with  a  continued  and  rapid  step,  in  spite  of  petitions,  re- 
monstrances, and  protests,  of  not  only  Carolina,  but  also 
of  Virginia  and  of  all  the  southern  states,  until  1828; 
when  Carolina,  for  the  first  time,  changed  the  character 
of  her  resistance,  by  holding  up  her  reserved  rights  as 
the  shield  of  her  defence  against  further  encroachment. 
This  attitude  alone,  unaided  by  a  single  state,  arrested 
the  further  progress  of  the  system,  so  that  the  question 
from  that  period  to  this,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers, 
has  been,  not  how  to  acquire  more,  but  to  retain  that 
which  they  have  acquired.  He  would  inform  the  gentle- 
man that  if  this  attitude  had  not  been  taken  on  the  part 
of  the  state,  the  question  would  not  now  be,  how  duties 
ought  to  be  repealed,  but  a  question  as  to  the  protected 
articles,  between  prohibition  on  one  side,  and  the  duties 
established  by  the  act  of  1828,  on  the  other.  But  a  sin- 
gle remark  will  be  sufficient  in  reply  to  what  he  must 
consider  the  invidious  remark  of  the  senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hives.]  The  act  of  1832,  which  has  not  yet  gone 
into  operation,  and  which  was  passed  but  a  few  months 
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since,  was  declared  by  the  supporters  of  the  system  to  be 
a  permanent  adjustment,  and  the  bill  proposed  by  the  trea- 
sury department,  not  essentially  different  from  llie  act 
itself,  was  in  like  manner  declared  to  be  intended,  by  the 
administration,  as  a  permanent  arrangement.  What  lias 
occurred  since,  except  this  ordinance,  and  these  abused 
acts  of  the  calumniated  state,  to  produce  this  mighty  re- 
volution in  reference  to  this  odious  system?  Unless  the 
senator  from  Virginia  can  assign  some  other  cause,  he  is 
bound,  upon  exevy  principle  of  fairness,  to  retract  this 
unjust  aspersion  upon  the  acts  of  South  Carolina. 

After  noticing,  said  Mr.  C.  another  omission,  he  would 
proceed  with  his  remarks.     The  senator  from  Delaware, 
[Mr.   Clayton]  as   well  as  others,   had  relied  with  great 
emphasis  on  the  fact,  that  we  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.     I,  said  Mr.  C.  do  not  object  to  the  expression, 
nor  shall  I  detract  from  the  proud  and    elevated  feelings 
with  which  it   is  associated;  but  he  trusted  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  raise  the  inquiry,  in  what  manner  we  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  without  weakening  the  pa- 
triotic feeling  with  which  he  trusted  it  would  ever  be  ut- 
tered.    If  by  citizen  of  the   United  States,  he  meant  a 
citizen  at  large,  one  whose  citizenship  extended  to  the 
entire  geographical  limits  of  the  country,  without  having 
a  local  citizenship  in^some  state  or  territory,   a   sort  of 
citizen   of  the   world,  all  he  had  to  say  was,  that  such  a 
citizen  would  be  a  perfect  non-descript;  that  not  a  single 
individual  of  this  description  eoidd  be  found  in  the  entire 
mass  of  our  population.     Notwithstanding  all  the  pomp 
and  display  of  eloquence  on  the  occasion,  every  citizen  is 
a  citizen  of  some  state  or  territory,  and,  as  such,   under 
an  express  provision  of  the  constitution,  is  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states; 
and  it  is  in  this,  and  in  no  other  sense,  that  we  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.     The  senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, (Mr.  Dallas)  indeed,   relies  upon  that  provision   in 
the  constitution  which  gives  congress  the  power  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization;  and  the  operation  of 
the  rule  actually  established  under  this  authority,  to  prove 
that  naturalized   citizens   are  citizens  at  large,  without 
being  citizens  of  any  of  the  states.     He  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  examine  the  law  of  congress  upon  this  sub- 
ject, or  to  reply  to  the  argument  of  the  senator,   though 
he  could  not  doubt  that  he  [Mr.  D.]  had  taken  an  entire- 
ly erroneous  view  of  the  subject.    It  was  sufficient  that  the 
power  of  congress  extended  simply  to  the  establishment 
of  an  uniform  rule  by  which  foreigners  might  be  natura- 
lized in  the  several  states  or  territories,  without  infring- 
ing, in  any  other  respect,  in  reference  to  naturalization, 
the  rights  of  the  states,  as  they  existed  before  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution. 

Having  supplied  the  omissions  of  yesterday,  Mr.  C. 
now  resumed  the  subject  at  the  point  where  his  remarks 
then  terminated.  The  senate  would  remember  that  he 
stated,  at  their  close,  that  the  great  question  at  issue  was, 
whether  ours  is  a  federal  or  a  consolidated  system  of  go- 
vernment; a  system  in  which  the  parts,  to  use  the  em- 
phatic language  of  M.  Palgrave,  are  the  integers,  and  the 
whole  the  multiple — or  in  which  the  whole  is  a  unit,  and 
the  parts  the  fractions;  that  he  had  stated  that  on  the  de- 
cision of  this  question,  he  believed,  depends  not  otdy  the 
liberty  and  prosperity  of  this  country,  but  the  place 
which  we  are  destined  to  hold  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  scale  of  nations.  He  had  stated,  also,  in  his  re- 
marks on  this  point,  that  there  was  a  striking  analogy 
between  this  and  the  great  struggle  between  Persia  and 
Greece,  which  had  been  decided  by  the  battles  of  Mara- 
thon, Platea,  and  Salamis,  and  which  had  immortalised 
the  names  of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles.  He  had  illus- 
trated this  analogy  by  showing  that  centralism,  or  conso- 
lidation, with  the  exception  of  a  few  nations  along  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  been  the  per- 
vading principle  in  the  Asiatic  governments,  while  the 
federal  principle,  or,  what  is  the  same  in  principle,  that 
system  that  organises  a  community  in  reference  to  its 
parts,  had  prevailed  in  Europe. 

Among  the  few  exceptions  in  the  Asiatic  nations,  the 
government  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  in  its  early  pe- 
riod, was  the  most  striking.  Their  government,  at  first, 
was  a  mere  confederation,  without  any  central  power,  till 
a  military  chieftain,  with  the  title  of  king,  was  placed  at 
its  head,  without,  however,  merging  the  original  organi- 
zation of  the  twelve  distinct  tribes.     This  was  the  com- 


mencement of  that  central  action  among  that  peculiar  peo- 
ple, which,  in  three  generations,  terminated  in  permanent 
division  ot  their  tribes.  It  is  impossible  even  for  a  cure- 
less reader  to  peruse  the  history  of  that  event  without 
being  forcibly  struck  with  the  analogy  in  the  causes 
which  led  to  their  separation,  and  those  which  now 
threaten  us  with  a  similar  calamity.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  the  central  power  in  the  king,  commenced  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  which,  under  king  Solomon,  was  greatly 
increased,  to  defray  the  expense  of  rearing  the  temple, 
of  enlarging  and  embellishing  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  the 
central  government,  and  the  other  profuse  expenditures 
of  his  magnificent  reign.  Increased  taxation  was  follow- 
ed by  its  natural  consequences — discontentand  complaint; 
which  before  his  death  began  to  excite  resistance.  On 
the  succession  of  his  son,  Rehoboam,  the  ten  tribes,  head- 
ed by  Jeroboam,  demanded  a  reduction  of  the  taxes;  the 
temple  being  finished,  and  the  embellishment  of  Jerusa- 
lem completed,  and  the  money  which  had  been  raised  fpr 
that  purpose  being  no  longer  required,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  debt  being  paid,  they  demanded  a  reduction  of  the 
duties— a  repeal  of  the  tariff.  The  demand  was  taken 
under  consideration,  and  after  consulting  the  old  men, 
the  councellors  of  '98,  who  advised  a  reduction,  he  then 
took  the  opinion  of  the  younger  politicians,  who  had  since 
grown  up,  and  knew  not  the  doctrines  of  their  fathers,  he 
hearkened  unto  their  counsel,  and  refused  to  make  the 
reduction,  and  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes,  under  Je- 
roboam, followed.  The  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
which  had  received  the  disbursements,  alone  remained  to 
the  house  of  David. 

But,  to  return  to  the  point  immediately  under  conside- 
ration. He  knew  that  it  was  not  only  the  opinion  of  a 
large  majority  of  our  country,  but  it  might  be  said  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  age,  that  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  per- 
fect government  was  the  government  of  a  majority,  acting 
through  a  representative  body,  without  check  or  limita- 
tion in  its  power;  yet,  if  we  may  test  this  theory  by  ex- 
perience and  reason,  we  will  find  that,  so  far  from  being 
perfect,  the  necessary  tendency  of  all  governments  based 
upon  the  will  of  an  absolute  majority,  without  constitu- 
tional check  or  limitation  of  power,  is  to  faction,  corrup- 
tion, anarchy,  and  despotism;  and  this,  whether  the  will 
of  the  majority  be  expressed  directly  through  an  assembly 
of  the  people  themselves,  or  by  their  representatives.  I 
know  (said  Mr.  C.  )that  in  venturing  this  assertion  I  utter 
that  which  is  unpopular,  both  within  and  without  these 
walls;  but,  where  truth  and  liberty  are  concerned  such 
considerations  should  not  be  regarded.  He  would  place 
the  decision  of  this  point  on  the  fact,  that  no  government 
of  the  kind,  among  the  many  attempts  which  had  been 
made,  had  ever  endured  for  a  single  generation;  but  on 
the  contrary,  had  invariably  experienced  the  fate  which 
he  had  assigned  to  them.  Let  a  single  instance  be  point- 
ed out,  and  he  would  surrender  his  opinion.  But,  if  we 
had  not  the  aid  of  experience  to  direct  our  judgment,  rea- 
son itself  would  be  a  certain  guide.  The  view  which 
considers  the  community  as  a  unit,  and  all  its  parts  as 
having  a  similar  interest,  is  radically  erroneous.  However 
small  the  community  may  be,  and  however  homogeneous 
its  interests,  the  moment  that  government  is  put  into 
operation,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  collect  taxes  and  to  make 
appropriations,  the  different  portions  of  community  must, 
of  necessity,  bear  different  and  opposing  relations  in  refer- 
ence to  the  actions  of  the  government.  There  must  inevi- 
tably spring  up  two  interests;  a  direction  and  a  stockholder 
interest;  an  interest  profiting  by  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  interested  in  increasing  its  powers  and  action; 
and  another  at  whose  expense  the  political  machine  is 
kept  in  motion.  He  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  commu- 
nicate distinct  ideas  on  such  a  subject,  through  the  me- 
dium of  general  propositions,  without  particular  illustra- 
tion; and,  in  orderthathe  might  be  distinctly  understood, 
though  at  the  hazard  of  being  tedious,  he  would  illustrate 
the  important  principle  which  he  had  ventured  to  advance, 
by  examples. 

Let  us  then  suppose  a  small  community  of  five  persons, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world;  and,  to  make  the 
example  strong,  let  us  suppose  them  all  to  be  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuit,  and  to  be  of  equal  wealth.  Let  us  fur- 
ther suppose,  that  they  determine  to  govern  the  commu- 
nity by  the  will  of  a  majority;  and,  to  make  the  case  as 
strong  as  possible,  let  us  suppose  that  the  majority,  in  or- 
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der  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  government,  lay  an  equal 
tax,  say  of  $100  on  each  individual  of  this  little  commu- 
nity. Their  treasury  would  contain  five  hundred  dollars. 
Three  are  a  majority;  and  they,  by  supposition,  have  con- 
tributed three  hundred  as  their  portion,  and  the  other 
two,  (the  minority),  two  hundred.  The  three  have  the 
right  to  make  the  appropriations  as  they  may  think  pro- 
per. The  question  is,  how  would  the  principle  of  the 
absolute  and  unchecked  majority  operate,  under  these 
circumstances,  in  this  little  community  }  If  the  three  be 
governed  by  a  sense  of  justice— if  they  should  appropriate 
the  money  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  raised,  the  com- 
mon and  equal  benefit  of  the  five,  then  the  object  of  the 
association  would  be  fairly  and  honestly  effected,  and 
each  would  have  a  common  interest  in  the  government. 
But,  should  the  majority  pursue  an  opposite  course;  should 
they  appropriate  the  money  in  a  manner  to  benefit  their 
own  particular  interest,  without  regard  to  the  interest  of 
the  two,  (and  that  they  will  so  act,  unless  there  be  some 
efficient  check,  he  who  best  knows  human  nature  will 
least  doubt),  who  does  not  see  that  the  three  and  the  two 
would  have  directly  opposite  interests,  in  reference  to  the 
action  of  the  government?  The  three  who  contribute  to 
the  common  treasury  but  three  hundred  dollars,  could,  in 
fact,  by  appropriating  the  five  hundred  to  their  own  use, 
convert  the  action  of  the  government  into  the  means  of 
making  money;  and,  of  consequence,  would  have  a  direct 
interest  in  increasing  the  taxes.  They  put  in  three  hun- 
dred and  take  out  five;  that  is,  they  take  back  to  them- 
selves all  that  they  had  put  in;  and,  in  addition,  that  which 
was  put  in  by  their  associates;  or,  in  other  words,  taking 
taxation  and  "appropriation  together,  they  have  gained, 
and  their  associates  have  lost,  two  hundred  dollars  by  the 
fiscal  action  of  the  government.  And  opposite  interests, 
in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  government,  is  thus  creat- 
ed between  them,  the  one  having  an  interest  in  favor  and 
the  other  against  the  taxes;  the  one  to  increase,  and  the 
other  to  decrease  the  taxes;  the  one  to  retain  the  taxes 
•when  the  money  is  no  longer  wanted,  and  the  other  to  re- 

Keal  them  when  the  objects  for  which  they   were  levied 
ave  been  executed. 

Let  us  now  suppose  this  community  of  five  to  be  raised 
to  twenty -four  individuals,  to  be  governed  in  like  manner 
by  the  will  of  a  majority;  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple would  divide  them  into  two  interests — into  a  majo- 
rity and  a  minority,  thirteen  against  eleven,  or  in  some 
other  proportion;  and  that  all  the  consequences,  which 
he  had  shown  to  be  applicable  to  the  small  community  of 
five,  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  greater* — the 
cause  not  depending  upon  the  number,  but  resulting  ne- 
cessarily from  the  action  of  the  government  itself.  Let 
us  now  suppose  that,  instead  of  governing  themselves  di- 
rectly in  an  assembly  of  the  whole,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  agents,  they  should  adopt  the  representative  prin- 
ciple, and  that,  instead  of  being  governed  by  a  majority 
of  themselves,  they  should  be  governed  by  a  majority  of 
their  representatives.  It  is  obvious  that  the  operation  of 
the  system  would  not  be  affected  by  the  change,  the  re- 
presentatives being  responsible  to  those  who  choose  them, 
will  conform  to  the  will,  of  their  constituents,  and  would 
act  as  they  would  do,  were  they  present,  and  acting  for 
themselves;  and  the  same  conflict  of  interest  which  we 
have  shown  would  exist  in  one  case,  would  equally  exist 
in  the  other.  In  either  case,  the  inevitable  result  would 
be  a  system  of  hostile  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  majo- 
rity, or  the  stronger  interest,  against  the  minority,  or  the 
weaker  interest;  the  object  of  which,  on  the  part  of  the 
former,  would  be  to  exact  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
latter,  which  would  necessarily  be  resisted  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power.  Warfare,  by  legislation,  would 
thus  be  commenced  between  the  parties,  with  the  same 
object,  and  not  less  hostile  than  that  which  is  carried  on 
between  distinct  and  rival  nations — the  only  distinction 
would  be  in  the  instruments  and  the  mode.  Enactments, 
in  the  one  case,  would  supply  what  could  only  be  effected 
by  arms  in  the  other;  and  the  inevitable  operation  would 
be  to  engender  the  most  hostile  feelings  between  the  par- 
ties, which  would  merge  every  feeling  of  patriotism — that 
feeling  which  embraces  the  whole,  and  substitute  in  its 
place  the  most  violent  party  attachment;  and,  instead  of 
having  one  common  centre  of  attachment,  around  which 
the  affections  of  the  community  might  rally,  there  would, 
in  fact,   be  two — the  interests  of  the  majority,  to  which 


those  who  constitute  the  majority  would  be  more  attached, 
than  they  would  be  to  the  whole,  and  that  of  the  minori- 
ty, to  which  they  in  like  manner  would  also  be  more  at- 
tached than  to  the  interests  of  the  whole.  Faction  would 
thus  take  the  place  of  patriotism,  and,  with  the  loss  of 
patriotism,  corruption  must  necessarily  follow;  and,  in 
its  train,  anarchy;  and,  finally,  despotism,  #r  the  estab- 
lishment of  absolute  power  in  a  single  individual,  as  a 
means  of  arresting  the  conflict  of  hostile  interests;  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  better  to  submit  to  the  will  of  a  single 
individual,  who,  by  being  marie  lord  and  master  of  the 
whole  community,  would  have  an  equal  interest  i:i  the 
protection  of  all  the  parts. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that,  in  order  to  avert  the  calami- 
tous train  of  consequences,  this  little  community  should 
adopt  a  written  constitution  with  limitations  restricting 
the  will  of  the  majority,  in  order  to  protect  the  minority 
against  the  oppressions  which  he  had  shown  would  neces- 
sarily result  without  such  restrictions.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  case  would  not  be  in  the  slighest  degree  varied,  if  the 
majority  be  left  in  possession  of  the  right  of  judgment  ex- 
clusively of  the  extent  of  its  powers,  without  any  right  on 
the  part  of  the  minority  to  enforce  the  restrictions  impos- 
ed by  the  constitution  on  the  will  of  the  majority.  The 
point  is  almost  too  clear  for  illustration.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  when  a  constitution  grants  power, 
and  imposes  limitations  on  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
whatever  interests  may  obtain  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment will  be  in  favor  of  extending  the  power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  limitation;  and  that,  unless  those  in  whose 
behalf  the  limitations  were  imposed,  have,  in  some  form 
or  mode,  the  right  of  enforcing  them,  the  power  will  ul- 
timately supersede  the  limitation,  and  the  government 
must  operate  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  will 
of  the  majority  governed  without  constitution  or  limita- 
tion of  power. 

He  had  thus  presented  all  possible  modes,  in  which  a 
government,  bound  upon  the  will  of  an  absolute  majority, 
would  be  modified,  and  had  demonstrated  that,  in  all  its 
forms,  whether  in  a  majority  of  the  people,  as  in  a  mere 
democracy,  or  in  a  majority  of  their  representatives, 
without  a  constitution,  or  with  a  constitution,  to  be  inter- 
preted at  the  will  of  the  majority,  the  result  would  be 
the  same;  two  hostile  interests  would  inevitably  be  creat- 
ed by  the  action  of  the  government,  to  be  followed  by 
hostile  legislation,  and  that  by  faction,  corruption,  anar- 
chy, and  despotism. 

The  great  and  solemn  question  here  presented  itself— 
Is  there  any  remedy  for  these  evils,  on  the  decision  of 
which  depends  the  question,  whether  the  people  can  go- 
vern themselves,  which  has  been  so  often  asked  with  so 
much  scepticism  and  doubt?  There  is  a  remedy,  and 
but  one,  the  effects  of  which,  whatever  may  be  the  form, 
is  to  organize  society  in  reference  to  this  conflict  of  in- 
terests, which  springs  out  of  the  action  of  government; 
and  which  can  only  be  done  by  giving  to  each  part  the 
right  of  self  protection;  which,  in  a  word,  instead  of  con- 
sidering the  community  of  twenty-four,  as  a  single  com- 
munity, having  a  common  interest,  and  to  be  governed  by 
the  single  will  of  an  entire  majority,  shall,  upon  all  ques- 
tions tending  to  bring  the  parts  into  conflict,  the  thirteen 
against  the  eleven,  take  the  will,  not  of  the  twenty-four 
as  a  unit,  hut  that  of  the  thirteen  and  that  of  the  eleven 
separate!}',  the  majority  of  each  governing  the  parts,  and 
where  they  concur,  governing  the  whole,  and  where  they 
disagree,  arresting  the  action  of  the  government.  This, 
he  would  call  the  concurring,  as  distinct  from  the  abso- 
lute majority.  It  would  not  be,  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed, a  minority  governing  a  majority.  In  either  way, 
the  number  would  be  the  same,  whether  taken  as  the 
absolute,  or  as  the  concurring  majority.  Thus,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  thirteen  is  seven,  and  of  the  eleven  six,  and 
the  two  together  make  thirteen,  which  is  the  majority  of 
twenty-four.  But  though  the  number  is  the  same,  the 
mode  of. counting  is  essentially  different;  the  one  repre- 
senting the  strongest  interest,  and  the  other,  the  weaker 
interests  of  the  community.  The  first  mistake  was,  in 
supposing  that  the  government  of  the  absolute  majority 
is  the  government  of  this  people — 'that  beau  ideal  of  a 
perfect  government,  which  had  been  so  enthusias- 
tically entertained  in  every  age,  by  the  generous  and 
patriotic,  where  civilization  and  liberty  had  made 
the    smallest    progress.      There    could   be   no  greater 
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error:  the  government  of  the  people  is  the  government 
of  the  whole  community — of  the  twenty-four — the  self- 
government  of  all  the  parts — too  perfect  to  be  reduced 
to  practice  in  the  present,  or  any  past  stage  of  human 
society.  The  government  of  the  absolute  majority,  in- 
stead of  the  government  of  the  people,  is  but  the  govern- 
ment of  the  strongest  interests,  and,  when  not  efficiently 
checked,  is  the  most  tyrannical  and  oppressive  that  can 
he  devised.  Between  this  ideal  perfection  on  the  one 
side,  and  despotism  on  the  other,  none  other  can  be  de- 
vised but  that  which  considers  society,  in  reference  to 
its  parts,  as  differently  affected  by  the  action  of  go- 
vernment, ami  which  takes  the  sense  of  each  part  sepa- 
rately, and  thereby  the  sense  of  the  whole  in  the  manner 
already  illustrated. 

These  principles,  as  he  had  already  stated,  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  number  of  which  a  community  may  be 
composed,  and  are  just  as  applicable  to  one  of  thirteen 
millions,  the  number  which  composes  ours,  as  of  the 
small  community  of  twenty-four,  which  I  have  supposed, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration;  and  are  not  less  applica* 
hie  to  the  twenty-four  states  united  in  one  community, 
than  to  the  case  of  the  twenty -four  individuals.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  distinction  between  a  large  and  a  small  commu- 
nity, not  affecting  the  principle,  but  the  violence  of  the 
action.  In  the  former,  the  similarity  of  the  interests  of 
all  the  parts,  will  limit  the  oppression  from  the  hostile 
action  of  the  parts,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  fiscal  action 
of  the  government  merely;  but  in  the  large  community, 
spreading  over  a  country  of  great  extent,  and  having  a 
great  diversity  of  interests  with  different  kinds  of  labor, 
capital,  and  production,  the  conflict  and  oppression  will 
extend,  not  only  to  a  monopoly  of  the  appropriations,  on 
the  part  of  the  stronger  interests,  but  will  end  in  unequal 
taxes,  and  a  general  conflict  between  the  entire  interests 
of  conflicting  sections;  which,  if  not  arrested  by  the 
most  powerful  checks  will  terminate  in  the  most  oppres- 
sive tyranny  that  can  be  conceived,  or  in  the  destruction 
of  the'eommunity  itself. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  from  these  supposed  cases,  and 
direct  it  to  our  government  and  its  actual  operation,  we 
will  find  a  practical  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what 
has  been  stated,  not  only  of  the  oppressive  operation  of 
the  system  of  an  absolute  majority,  but  also  a  striking 
and  beautiful  illustration,  in  the  formation  of  our  system, 
of  the  principle  of  the  concurring  majority,  as  distinct 
from  the  absolute,  which  he  had  asserted  to  be  the  only 
means  of  efficiently  checking  the  abuse  of  power,  and,  of 
course,  the  ot.ly  solid  foundation  of  constitutional  liberty. 
That  our  government,  for  many  years,  has  been  gradually 
verging  to  consolidation,  that  the  constitution  has  gra- 
dually become  a  dead  letter,  and  that  all  restrictions  upon 
the  power  of  government  have  been  virtually  removed, 
so  as  practically  to  convert  the  general  government  into  a 
government  of  an  absolute  majority,  without  check  or 
limitation,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  impar- 
tially observed  its  operation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  commencement  and 
gradual  progress  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  this 
change  in  our  system;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
change  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years.  What 
has  been  the  result?  Precisely  that  which  might  have 
been  anticipated;  the  growth  of  faction,  corruption,  an- 
archy, and,  if  not  despotism  itself,  its  near  approach,  as 
witnessed  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  And  from  what 
have  these  consequences  sprung?  We  have  been  involved 
in  no  war.  We  have  been  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
We  have  been  visited  with  no  national  calamity.  Our 
people  have  been  advancing  in  general  intelligence,  and, 
I  will  add,  as  great  and  alarming  as  has  been  the  advance 
of  political  corruption,  the  morals  and  virtue  of  the 
community  at  large  have  been  advancing  in  improvement. 
What,  be  WOUld  again  repeat,  is  the  cause  >  No  other 
can  be  assigned  but  a  departure  from  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution,  which  las  converted  the 
government  into  the  will  of  an  absolute  and  irresponsi- 
ble majority,  and  which,  by  the  laws  which  must  inevita- 
bly govern,  in  all  such  majorities,  have  placed  in  conflict 
ithe  great  interests  of  the  country,  by  a  system  of  hostile 
legislation;  by  an  oppressive  and  unequal  imposition  of 
taxes;  by  unequal  a«d  profuse  appropriations,  and  by 
rendering  the  entire  labor  and  capital  of  the  weaker  in- 
terest subordinate  to  the  stronger. 


This  is  the  cause  and  these  the  fruits,  which  have  con- 
verted the  government  into  a  mere  instrument  of  taking 
money  from  one  portion  of  the  community  to  be  given  to 
another,  and  which  has  rallied  around  it  a  great,  a  pow- 
erful, and  mercenary  corps  of  offica  holders,  office  seekers 
and  expectants,  destitute  of  principle  and  patriotism, 
and  who  have  no  standard  of  morals  or  politics  but  the 
will  of  the  executive — the  will  of  him  who  has  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  loaves  and  the  fishes.  He  held  it  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  look  at  the  theoretical  illustration 
of  the  principle  of  the  absolute  majority  in  the  cases 
which  he  had  supposed,  and  not  be  struck  with  the  prac- 
tical illustration  in  the  actual  operation  of  our  govern- 
ment. Under  every  circumstance,  the  majority  will 
ever  have  its  American  System — (he  meant  nothing  of- 
fensive to  any  senator)— but  the  real  meaning  of  the 
American  System  is,  that  system  of  plunder  which  the 
strongest  interest  ever  waged,  and  will  ever  wage,  against 
the  weaker,  where  the  latter  is  not  armed  with  some  ef- 
ficient and  constitutional  check  to  arrest  its  action.  No- 
thing but  such  check  on  the  part  of  the  weaker  interest 
can  "arrest  it;  mere  constitutional  limitations  are  wholly 
inefficient.  Whatever  interest  obtains  possession  of  the 
government  will,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  in  favor 
of  the  powers  and  against  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
constitution,  and  will  resort  to  every  device  that  can  be 
imagined  to  remove  those  restraints.  On  the  contrary, 
the  opposite  interest,  that  which  he  had  designated  as  the 
stockholding  interest;  the  tax  payers;  those  on  whom 
the  system  operates,  will  resist  the  abuse  of  powers,  and 
contend  for  the  limitations.  And  it  is  on  that  point  then, 
that  the  contest  between  the  delegated  and  the  reserved 
powers  will  be  waged;  but,  in  this  contest,  as  the  interests 
in  possession  of  the  government  are  organised  and  armed 
by  all  its  powers  and  patronage,  the  opposite  interest,  if 
not  in  like  manner  organised  and  possessed  of  a  power 
to  protect  themselves  under  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tion,  will  be  as  inevitably  crushed  as  would  be  a  band  of 
unorganised  militia,  when  opposed  by  a  veteran  and 
trained  corps  of  regulars.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that 
power  can  only  be  opposed  by  power,  organization  by 
organization;  and  on  this  theory  stands  our  beautiful  fe- 
deral system  of  government.  No  free  system  was  ever 
farther  removed' from  the  principle  that  the  absolute  ma- 
jority, without  check  or  limitation,  ought  to  govern.  To 
understand  what  our  government  is,  we  must  look  to 
the  constitution,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  system.  He 
did  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  minute  examination  of 
the  origin  and  the  source  of  its  powers;  it  was  sufficient 
for  his  purpose  to  state,  what  he  did  fearlessly,  that  it 
derived  its  power  from  the  people  of  the  separate  states, 
each  ratifying  bv  itself,  each  binding  itself  by  its  own 
separate  majority,  through  its  separate  convention,  and 
the  concurrence  "of  the  majorities  of  the  several  states 
forming  the  constitution;  thus  taking  the  sense  of  the 
whole  by  that  of  the  several  parts,  representing  the  va- 
rious interests  of  the  entire  community.  It  was  this 
concurring  and  perfect  majority  which  formed  the  consti- 
tution, and  not  that  majority  which  would  consider  the 
American  people  as  a  single  community,  and  which,  in- 
stead of  representing  fairly  and  fully  the  interests  of  the 
-whole,  would  but  represent,  as  has  been  stated,  the  inter- 
est of  the  strongest  section.  No  candid  man  can  dispute 
that  he  had  given  a  correct  description  of  the  constitution- 
making  power,  that  power  which  created  and  organised 
the  government;  which  delegated  to  it,  as  a  common 
a^ent,  certain  powers,  in  trust  for  the  common  good  of 
all  the  states,  and  which  had  imposed  strict  limitation 
and  checks  against  abuses  and  usurpations.  In  adminis- 
tering the  delegated  powers,  the  constitution  provides 
very  properly,  in  order  to  give  promptitude  and  efficiency, 
that  the  government  should  be  organised  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  the  absolute  majority,  or  rather  of  two  absolute 
majorities  combined:  a  majority  of  the  states  considered 
as  bodies  politic,  which  prevails  in  this  body,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  states,  estimated  in  federal 
numbers,  in  the  other  house  of  congress.  A  combina- 
tion of  the  two  prevails  in  the  choice  of  the  president; 
and,  of  course,  in  the  appointment  of  judges,  they  being 
nominated  by  the  president  and  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
It  is  thus  that  the  concurring  and  the  absolute  majorities 
are  combined  in  one  complex  system;  the  one  in  form- 
ing the  constitution,  and  the  other  in  making  and  exccut- 
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ing  the  laws;  thus  beautifully  blending  the  moderation, 
justiee  and  equity  of  the  former  and  more  perfect  majori- 
ty, with  the  promptness  and  energy  of  the  latter,  DUt 
l«ss  perfect. 

To  maintain  the  ascendency  of  the  constitution  over  the 
law  making  majority,  is  the  great  and  essential  point  on 
which  the  success  of  the  system  must  depend;  unless  that 
ascendency  can  be  preserved,  the  necessary  consequence 
must  be,  that  the  laws  will  supersede  the  constitution, 
and,  finally,  the  will  of  the  executive,  by  the  influence  of 
its  patronage,  will  supersede  the  laws,  indications  of 
which  are  already  perceptible.  This  ascendency  can  only 
be  preserved  through  the  action  of  the  states,  as  organised 
bodies,  having  their  own  separate  governments,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  right,  under  the  structure  of  our  system,  of 
judging  of  the  extent  of  their  separate  powers,  and  of  in- 
terposing their  authority  to  arrest  the  enactments  of  the 
general  government  within  their  respective  limits.  He 
would  not  enter,  at  this  time,  into  the  discussion  of  this 
important  point;  as  it  had  been  ably  and  fully  presented 
by  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Bibb]  and  others  who 
had  preceded  him  in  this  debate,  on  the  same  side; 
whose  arguments  not  only  remained  unanswered,  but 
were  unanswerable.  It  was  only  by  this  power  of  inter- 
pretation that  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states  could  be 
peacefully  and  efficiently  protected  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  general  government,  that  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  its  authority  would  be  enforced,  and  its 
movements  confined  to  the  orbit  allotted  to  it  by  the 
constitution. 

It  had,  indeed,  been  said  in  debate,  that  this  could  be 
effected  by  the  organization  of  the  general  government  it- 
self, particularly  by  the  action  of  this  body,  which  repre- 
sented the  states,  and  that  the  states  themselves  must  look 
to  the  general  government  for  the  preservation  of  many  of 
the  most  important  of  their  reserved  rights.  He  did  not 
[said  Mr.  C]  underrate  the  value  to  be  attached  to  the 
organic  arrangement  of  the  general  government,  and  the 
wise  distribution  of  its  powers  between  the  several  de- 
partments, and  in  particular  the  structure  and  the  import- 
ant functions  of  this  body;  but  to  suppose  that  the  senate 
or  any  department  of  this  government  was  intended  to  be 
the  guardian  of  the  reserved  rights,  was  a  great  and  fun- 
damental mistake.  The  government,  through  all  its  de- 
partments, represents  the  delegated,  and  not  the  reserved 
powers;  and  it  was  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  free  institutions  to  suppose,  that  any  but  the  responsi- 
ble representative  of  any  interest,  could  be  its  guardian. 
The  distribution  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government 
and  its  organization,  were  arranged  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  power,  in  fulfilling  the  important  trusts  confided  to  it; 
and  not,  as  preposterously  supposed,  to  protect  the  re- 
served powers,  which  are  confided  wholly  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  several  states. 

Against  the  view  of  our  system  which  he  had  present- 
ed, and  the  right  of  the  state  to  interpose,  it  was  objected, 
that  it  would  lead  to  anarchy  and  dissolution.  He  con- 
sidered the  objection  as  without  the  slightest  foundation, 
and  that  so  far  from  tending  to  weakness  or  disunion,  it 
was  the  source  of  the  highest  power  and  of  the  strongest 
cement.  Nor  was  its  tendency  in  this  respect  difficult  of 
explanation.  The  government  of  an  absolute  majority, 
unchecked  by  efficient  constitutional  restraint,  though  ap- 
parently strong,  was  in  reality  an  exceedingly  feeble  go- 
vernment. That  tendency  to  conflict  between  the  parts, 
which  he  had  shown  to  be  inevitable  in  such  governments, 
wasted  the  powers  of  the  state  in  the  hostile  action  of  con- 
tending factious,  which  left  very  little  more  power  than 
the  excess  of  the  strength  of  the  majority  over  the  mino- 
rity. But  a  government  based  upon  the  principle  of  the 
concurring  majority,  where  each  great  interest  possessed 
within  itself  the  means  of  self-protection,  which  ultimate- 
ly requires  the  mutual  consent  of  all  the  parts,  necessa- 
rily causes  that  unanimity  in  council,  and  ardent  attach- 
ment of  all  the  parts  to  the  whole,  which  gives  an  irresis- 
tible energy  to  a  government  so  constituted. 

He  might  appeal  to  history  for  the  truth  of  these  re- 
marks, of  which  the  Roman  furnished  the  most  familiar 
and  striking.  It  was  a  well  known  fact,  that  from  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Tarquins  to  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  tribunarian  power,  the  government  fell  into  the 
state  of  the  greatest  disorder  and  distraction,  and  he 
might  add,  corruption.  How  did  this  happen'  The  ex- 
Sup,  to  Vol.  XLIII—Sig.  22. 


planation  will  throw  important  light  on  the  subject  under 
consideration.  The  community  was  divided  into  two 
parts — the  patricians  and  the  plenbias,  with  the  powers 
of  the  state  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  former,  with- 
out adequate  cheek  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  latter.  The 
result  was  as  might  be  expected.  The  patricians  con- 
verted the  powers  of  the  government  into  the  means  of 
making  money,  to  enrich  themselves  and  their  depend- 
ants. They,  in  a  word,  had  their  American  System,' 
growing  out  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  government 
and  condition  of  the  country.  This  requires  explanation. 
At  that  period,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  when  one 
nation  conquered  another,  the  lands  of  the  vanquished 
belonged  to  the  victors;  and,  according  to  the  Roman  law, 
the  lands  thus  acquired  were  divided  into  parts,  one  al- 
lotted, to  the  poorer  class  of  the  people,  and  the  other  as- 
signed to  the  use  of  the  treasury,  of  which  the  patricians 
had  the  distribution  and  administration.  The  patricians 
abused  their  power  by  withholding  from  the  people  that 
which  ought  to  have" been  allotted  to  them,  and  by  con- 
verting to  their  own  use  that  which  ought  to  have  gone  to 
the  treasury.  In  a  word,  they  took  to  themselves  the  en- 
tire spoils  of  victory,  and  they  had  thus  the  most  power- 
ful motive  to  keep  the  state  perpetually  involved  in  war, 
to  the  utter  impoverishment  and  oppression  of  the  peo- 
ple. After  resisting  the  abuse  of  power  by  all  peaceable 
means,  and  the  oppression  becoming  intolerable,  the  peo- 
ple at  last  withdrew  from  the  city — they,  in  a  word,  se- 
ceded; and,  to  induce  them  to  reunite,  the  patricians  con- 
ceded to  the  plebians,  as  the  means  of  protecting  their 
separate  interest,  the  very  power  which  he  contended  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  states;  but  which  is 
now  represented  as  necessarily  leading  to  disunion.  They 
granted  to  the  people  the  right  of  choosing  three  tribunes 
from  among  themselves,  whose  persons  should  be  sacred, 
and  who  should  have  the  right  of  interposing  their  veto, 
not  only  against  the  passage  of  laws,  but  even  against  their 
execution — a  power  which  those  who  take  a  shallow  in- 
sight into  human  nature  would  pronounce  inconsistent 
with  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  state,  if  not  utterly  im- 
practicable. Yet,  so  far  from  that  being  the  effect,  from 
that  day  the  genius  of  Rome  became  ascendant;  and  victo- 
ry followed  her  steps  till  she  had  established  an  almost 
universal  dominion.  . 

How  can  a  result  so  contrary  to  all  anticipation,  he"  ex- 
plained? The  explanation  appeared  to  him  to  be  simple. 
No  measure  or  movement  could  be  adopted  without  the  • 
concurring  assent  of  both  the  patricians  and  plebians,  and' 
each  thus  became  dependent  on  the  other,  and  of  conse- 
quence, the  desire  and  objects  of  neither  could  be  effect- 
ed without  the  concurrence  of  the  other.  To  obtain  this" 
concurrence,  each  was  compelled  to  consult  the  good  will 
of  the  other,  and  to  elevate  to  office,  not  simply  those  who 
might  have  the  confidence  of  the  order  to  which  he  be- 
longed, but  also  that  of  the  other.  The  result  was,  that 
men  possessing  those  qualities  which  would  naturally  com- 
mand confidence,  moderation,  wisdom,  justice,  and  pa- 
triotism, were  elevated  to  office;  and  these,  by  the  weight 
of  their  authority,  and  the  prudence  of  their  counsel,  to- 
gether with  that  spirit  of  unanimity,  necessarily  resulting 
from  the  concurring  assent  of  the  two  orders,  furnishes 
the  real  explanation  of  the  power  of  the  Roman  state,  and 
of  that  extraordinary  wisdom,  moderation,  and  firmness, 
which  in  so  remarkable  a  degree  characterised  her  public 
men.  He  might  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  position  which 
he  had  laid  down,  by  a  reference  to  the  history  of  all  free 
states,  ancient  and  modern,  distinguished  for  their  power 
and  patriotism,  and  conclusively  show,  not  only  that  there 
was  not  one  which  had  not  some  contrivance,  under  some 
form,  by  which  the  concurring  assent  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  community  was  made  necessary,  in  the  action 
of  government,  but  also  that  the  virtue,  patriotism,  and 
strength  of  the  state,  were  in  direct  proportion  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  meav.s  of  securing  such  assent.  In  estimat- 
ing the  operation  of  this  principle  in  our  system,  which 
depends,  as  he  had  stated,  on  the  right  of  interposition  on 
the  part  of  the  state,  we  must  not  omit  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  amending  power,  by  which  new  powers 
may  be  granted,  or  any  derangement  of  the  system  be 
corrected,  by  the  concurring  assent  of  three-fourths  of 
the  states,  and  thus,  in  the  same  degree,  strengthening 
the  power  of  repairing  any  derangement  occasioned  by 
the  executive  action  of  a  state.     In  fact,  the  power  of  in- 
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terpositiou  fairly  understood,  may  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  appeal  against  the  usurpations  of  the  general 
government,  the  joint  agent  of  all  the  states,  to  the  states 
themselves,  to  be  decided  under  the  amending  power,  af- 
firmatively in  favor  of  the  government,  by  the  voice  of 
three-fourths  of  the  states,  as  the  highest  power  known 
under  the  system. 

Mr.  C.  said  that  he  knew  the  difficulty,  in  our  country, 
of  establishing  the  truth  of  the  principle  for  which  he 
contended,  though  resting  upon  the  clearest  reason,  and 
tested  by  the  universal  experience  of  free  nations.  He 
knew  that  the  governments  of  the  several  states  would  be 
cited  as  an  argument  against  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
had  arrived,  and  which  for  the  most  part,  were  construct- 
ed on  the  prinoiple  of  the  absolute  majority;  but  in  his 
opinion  a  satisfactory  answer  could  be  given  that  the  ob- 
jects of  expenditure  which  fell  within  the  sphere  of  a 
state  government,  were  few  and  inconsiderable,  so  that 
be  their  action  ever  so  irregular,  it  could  occasion  but 
little  derangement.  If,  instead  of  being  members  of  this 
great  confederacy,  they  formed  distinct  communities,  and 
were  compelled  to  raise  armies,  and  incur  other  expenses 
necessary  to  their  defence,  the  laws  which  he  had  laid 
down  as  necessarily  controlling  the  action  of  a  state  where 
the  will  of  an  absolute  and  unchecked  majority  prevailed, 
would  speedily  disclose  themselves  in  faction,  anarchy, 
and  corruption.  Even  as  the  case  is,  the  operation  of 
the  causes  to  which  he  had  referred,  were  perceptible  in 
iome  of  the  larger  and  more  populous  members  of  the 
union,  whose  governments  had  a  powerful  central  action, 
and  which  already  showed  a  strong  tendency  to  that  mo- 
lded action  which  is  the  invariable  forerunner  of  corrup- 
tion and  convulsions. 

But  to  return  to  the  general  government;  we  have  now 
sufficient  experience  to  ascertain  that  the  tendency  to 
conflict  in  its  action,  is  between  southern  and  other  sec- 
tions. The  latter  having  a  decided  majority,  must  habi- 
tually be  possessed  of  the  powers  of  the  government  both 
in  this  and  in  the  other  house;  and  being  governed  by  that 
instinctive  love  of  power  so  natural  to  the  human  breast, 
they  must  become  the  advocates  of  the  power  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  same  degree  opposed  to  the  limitations; 
while  the  other  and  weaker  section  is  as  necessarily  thrown 
on  the  side  of  the  limitations.  In  one  word;  the  one  sec- 
tion is  the  natural  guardian  of  the  delegated  powers,  and 
the  other  of  the  reserved;  and  the  struggle  on  the  side  of 
the  former  will  be  to  enlarge  the  powers,  while  that  on 
the  opposite  side  will  be  to  restrain  them  within  their 
constitutional  limits.  The  contest  will,  in  fact,  be  aeon- 
test  between  power  and  liberty,  and  such  he  considered 
the  present— a  contest  in  which  the  weaker  seotion,  with 
its  peculiar  labor,  productions,  and  situation,  has  at  stake 
all  that  can  be  dear  to  freemen.  Should  they  be  able  to 
maintain  in  their  full  vigor  their  reserved  rights,  liberty 
and  prosperity  will  be  their  portion;  but  if  th«y  yield  and 
permit  the  stronger  interest  to  consolidate  within  itself 
all  the  powers  of  the  government,  then  will  its  fate  be 
more  wretched  than  that  of  the  aborigines  which  they 
have  expelled,  or  of  their  slaves.  In  this  great  struggle 
between  the  delegated  and  reserved  powers,  so  far  from 
repining  that  his  lot  and  that  of  those  whom  he  represent- 
ed, is  cast  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  he  rejoiced  that  such  is 
the  fact;  for  though  we  participate  in  but  few  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  government,  we  are  compensated,  and 
more  than  compensated,  in  not  being  so  much  exposed  to 
its  corruption.  Nor  did  he  repine  that  the  duty,  so  difficult 
to  be  discharged  as  the  defence  of  the  reserved  powers, 
against  apparently  such  fearful  odds,  had  been  assigned 
to  them.  To  discharge  successfully  this  high  duty,  re- 
quires the  highest  qualities  moral  and  intellectual;  and 
should  we  perform  it  with  a  zeal  and  ability  in  propor- 
tion to  its  magnitude,  instead  of  being  mere  planters,  our 
section  will  become  distinguished  for  its  patriots  and 
statesmen.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  "ve  prove  unworthy 
of  this  high  destiny — if  we  yield  to  the  steady  encroach- 
ment of  power,  the  severest  and  most  debasing  calamity 
and  corruption  will  overspread  the  land.  Every  southern 
man,  true  to  the  interests  of  his  section,  and  faithful  to 
the  duties  which  Providence  has  allotted  him,  wi'l  be 
forever  excluded  from  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  this 
government,  which*vill  be  reserved  for  those  only,  who 
have  qualified  themselves  by  political  prostitution,  for 
admission  into  the  Magdalen  asylum. 


FEBRUARY    16. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1833,  Mr.  Wilkins,  chair- 
man of  the  judiciary  committee,  introduced  the  bill 
further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties. 

On  the  22d  day  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Calhoun 
submitted  the  following  resolutions: 

"Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  several  states 
composing  these  United  States  are  united  as  parties 
to  a  constitutional  compact,  to  which  the  people  of 
each  state  acceded  as  a  separate  sovereign  communi- 
ty, each  binding  itself  by  its  own  particular  ratifica- 
tion; and  that  the  union,  of  which  the  said  compact 
is  the  bond,  is  a  union  bttween  the  stales  ratifying  the 
same. 

"Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  several  states, 
thus  united  by  the  constitutional  compact,  in  forming 
that  instrument,  and  in  creating  a  general  government 
to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
formed,  delegated  to  that  government,  for  that  pur- 
pose, certain  definite  powers,  to  be  exercised  jointly, 
reserving  at  the  same  time,  each  state  to  itself,  the 
residuary  mass  of  powers,  to  be  exercised  by  its  own 
separate  government,  and  that  whenever  the  general 
government  assumes  the  exercise  of  powers  not  de- 
legated by  the  compact,  its  acts  are  unauthorised,  and 
are  of  no  effect;  and  that  the  same  government  is  not 
made  the  final  judge  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it, 
since  that  would  make  its  discretion,  and  not  the 
constitution,  the  measure  of  its  powers;  but  that,  as 
in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  sovereign  par- 
ties, without  any  common  judge,  each  has  an  equal 
right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  the  infraction  as 
of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

"Resolved,  That  the  assertions  that  the  people  of 
these  United  States,  taken  collectively  as  individuals, 
are  now,  or  ever  have  been,  united  on  the  principle 
of  the  social  compact,  and  as  such  are  now  formed 
into  one  nation  or  people,  or  that  they  have  ever  been 
so  united  in  any  one  stage  of  their  political  existence; 
that  the  people  of  the  several  states  composing  the 
union  have  not,  as  members  thereof,  retained  their 
sovereignty;  that  the  allegiance  of  their  citizens  has 
been  transferred  to  the  general  government;  that 
they  have  parted  with  the  right  of  punishing  treason 
through  their  respective  state  governments;  and  that 
they  have  not  the  right  of  judging  in  the  last  resort  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  powers  reserved,  and  of  conse- 
quence of  those  delegated;  are  not  only  without  foun- 
dation in  truth,  but  are  contrary  to  the  most  certain 
and  plain  historical  facts,  and  the  clearest  deductions 
of  reason;  and  that  all  exercise  of  power  on  the  part 
of  the  general  government,  or  any  of  its  departments, 
claiming  authority  from  such  erroneous  assumptions, 
must  of  necessity  be  unconstitutional — must  tend,  di- 
rectly and  inevitably,  to  subvert  the  sovereignty  of 
the  states,  to  destroy  the  federal  character  of  the 
union,  and  to  rear  on  its  ruins  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment, without  constitutional  check  or  limitation,  and 
which  must  necessarily  terminate  in  the  loss  of  liber- 
ty itself." 

On  Saturday,  the  16th  of  February,  Mr.  Calhoun 
spoke  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Webster  followed  him. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  said  Mr. 
Webster,  has  admonished  us  to  be  mindful  of  the  opi- 
nions of  those  who  shall  come  after  us.  We  must 
take  our  chance,  sir,  as  to  the  light  in  which  posteri- 
ty will  regard  us.  I  do  not  decline  its  judgment,  nor 
withhold  mys„elf  from  its  scrutiny.  Feeling  that  1  am 
performing  my  public  duty  with  singleness  of  heart, 
and  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  1  fearlessly  trust  myself 
to  the  country,  now  and  hereafter,  and  leave  both 
my  motives  and  my  character  to  its  decision. 

The  gentleman  has  terminated  his  speech  in  a  tone 
of  threat  and  defiance  towards  this  bill,  even  should 
it  become  a  law  of  the  land,  altogether  unusual  in  the 
halls  of  congress.    But  I  shall  not  sutler  myself  to  be 
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excited  into  warmth,  by  his  denunciation  of  the  mea- 
sure which  I  support.  Among  the  feelings  which  at 
this  moment  fill  my  breast,  not  the  least  is  that  of  re- 
gret at  the  position  in  which  the  gentleman  has  placed 
himself.  Sir,  he  does  himself  no  justice.  The  cause 
which  he  has  espoused  finds  no  basis  in  the  constitu- 
tion, no  succor  from  public  sympathy,  no  cheering 
from  a  patriotic  community.  He  has  no  foothold  on 
which  to  stand,  while  he  might  display  the  powers  of 
his  acknowledged  talents.  Every  thing  beneath  his 
feet  is  hollow  and  treacherous.  He  is  like  a  strong 
man  struggling  in  a  morass;  every  effort  to  extricate 
himself,  only  sinks  him  deeper  and  deeper.  And  I 
fear  the  resemblance  may  be  carried  still  further:  1 
fear  that  no  friend  can  safely  come  to  his  relief,  that 
no  one  can  approach  near  enough  to  hold  out  a  help- 
ing hand,  without  danger  of  going  down  himself,  al- 
so, into  the  bottomless  depths  of  this  Serbonian  bog. 

The  honorable  gentleman  has  declared  that  on  the 
decision  of  the  question,  now  in  debate,  may  depend 
the  cause  of  liberty  itself.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion; 
but  then,  sir,  the  liberty  which  I  think  is  staked  on 
the  contest,  is  not  political  liberty ,  in  any  general  and 
undefined  character,  but  our  own,  well  understood 
and  long  enjoyed  American  liberty. 

Sir,  1  love  liberty  no  less  ardently  than  the  gentle- 
man, in  whatever  form  she  may  have  appeared  in  the 
progress  of  human  history.  As  exhibited  in  the  mas- 
ter states  of  antiquity,  as  breaking  out  again  from 
amidst  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and  beaming 
on  the  formation  of  new  communities,  in  modem 
Europe,  she  has,  always  and  every  where,  charms 
for  me.  Yet,  sir,  it  is  our  own  liberty,  guarded  by 
constitutions  and  secured  by  union;  it  is  that  liberty 
which  is  our  paternal  inheritance,  it  is  our  establish- 
ed, dear  bought,  peculiar  American  liberty  to  which 
I  am  chiefly  devoted,  and  the  cause  of  which  I  now 
mean,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  maintain  and 
defend. 

Mr.  President,  if  1  considered  the  constitutional 
question  now  before  us  as  doubtful  as  it  u  important, 
and  if  I  supposed  that  its  decision,  either  in  the  se- 
nate or  by  the  country,  was  likely  to  be  in  any  de- 
gree influenced  by  the  manner  in  which  I  might  now 
discuss  it,  this  would  be  to  me  a  moment  of  deep  so- 
licitude. Such  a  moment  has  once  existed.  There 
has  been  a  time,  when,  rising  in  this  place,  on  the 
same  question,  I  felt,  I  must  confess,  that  something 
for  good  or  evil  to  the  constitution  of  the  country 
might  depend  on  an  effort  of  mine.  But  circumstan 
ces  are  changed.  Since  that  day ,  sir,  the  public  opi- 
nion has  become  awakened  to  this  great  question;  it 
has  grasped  it,  it  has  reasoned  upon  it,  as  becomes 
an  intelligent  and  patriotic  community,  and  has  set- 
tled it,  or  now  seems  in  the  progress  of  settling  it,  by 
an  authority  which  none  can  disobey— the  authority 
of  the  people  themselves. 

I  shall  not,  Mr.  President,  follow  the  gentleman, 
step  by  step,  through  the  course  of  his  speech.  Much 
of  what  he  has  said,  he  has  deemed  necessary  to  the 
just  explanation  and  defence  of  his  own  political 
character  and  conduct.  On  this,  1  shall  offer  no  com- 
ment. Much  too,  has  consisted  of  philosophical  re- 
mark upon  the  general  nature  of  political  liberty,  and 
the  history  of  free  institutions;  and  of  other  topics, 
so  general  in  their  nature,  as  to  possess,  in  my  opi- 
nion, only  a  remote  bearing  on  the  immediate  subject 
of  this  debate. 

But  the  gentleman's  speech,  made  some  days  ago, 
upon  introducing  his  resolutions,  those  resolutions 
themselves,  and  parts  of  the  speech  now  just  con- 
cluded, may  probably  be  justly  regarded  as  contain- 
ing the  whole  South'Carolina  doctrine.  That  doc- 
trine it  is  my  purpose  now  to  examine,  and  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
shall  not  consent,  sir,  to  make  any  new  constitution, 
or  to  establish  another  form  of  government.     I  will 


not  undertake  to  say  what  a  constitution  for  these 
United  States  ought  to  be.  That  question  the  people 
have  decided  for  themselves,  and  I  shall  take  the  in- 
strument as  they  have  established  it,  and  shall  endea- 
vor to  maintain  it,  in  its  plain  sense  and  meaning, 
against  opinions  and  notions  which,  in  my  judgment, 
threaten  its  subversion. 

The  resolutions  introduced  by  the  gentleman  were 
apparently  drawn  up  with  care,  and  brought  forward 
upon  deliberation.  1  shall  not  be  in  danger,  there- 
fore, of  misunderstanding  him,  or  those  who  agree 
with  him,  if  I  proceed  at  once  to  these  resolutions, 
and  consider  them  as  an  authentic  statement  of  those 
opinions,  upon  the  great  constitutional  question,  by 
which  the  recent  proceedings  in  South  Carolina  are 
attempted  to  be  justified. 

These  resolutions  are  three  in  number. 

The  third  seems  intended  to  enumerate,  and  to  de- 
ny, the  several  opinions  expressed  in  the  president's 
proclamation,  respecting  the  nature  and  powers  of 
this  government.  Of  this  third  resolution,  I  propose, 
at  present,  to  take  no  particular  notice. 

The  two  first  resolutions  of  the  honorable  member 
affirm  these  propositions,  viz. 

1.  That  the  political  system,  under  which  we  live, 
and  under  which  congress  is  now  assembled,  is  a  com- 
pact, to  which  the  people  of  the  several  states,  as 
separate  and  sovereign  communities,  are  the  ■parties. 

2.  That  these  sovereign  parties  have  a  right  to 
judge,  each  for  itsejf,  of  any  alleged  violation  of  the 
constitution  by  congress;  and,  in  case  of  such  viola- 
tion, to  choose,  each  for  itself,  its  own  mode  and  mea- 
sure of  redress. 

It  is  true,  sir,  that  the  honorable  member  calls  this 
a  "constitutional"  compact;  but  still  he  affirms  it  to  be 
a  compact  betioeen  sovereign  states.  What  precise 
meaning,  then,  does  he  attach  to  the  term  constitution' 
at?  When  applied  to  compacts  between  sovereign 
states,  the  term  constitutional  affixes  to  that  word 
compact  no  definite  idea.  Were  we  to  hear  of  a  con- 
stitutional league  or  treaty  between  England  and 
France,  or  a  constitutional  convention  between  Austria 
and  Russia,  we  should  not  understand  what  could  be 
intended  by  such  a  league,  such  a  treaty,  or  such  a 
convention.  In  these  connexions,  the  word  is  void 
of  all  meaning;  and  yet,  sir,  it  is  easy,  quite  easy,  to 
see  why  the  honorable  gentleman  has  used  it  in  these 
resolutions.  He  cannot  open  the  book,  and  look  up- 
on our  written  frame  of  government,  without  seeing 
that  it  is  called  a  constitution.  This  may  well  be  ap- 
palling to  him.  It  threatens  his  whole  doctrine  of 
compact,  and  its  darling  derivatives,  nullification  and 
secession,  with  instant  confutation.  Because,  if  he  ad- 
mits our  instrumentof  government  to  be  a  constitution, 
then,  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  not  a  compact  be- 
tween sovereigns;  a  constitution  of  government,  and 
a  compact  between  sovereign  powers,  being  things 
essentially  unlike  in  their  very  natures,  and  incapa- 
ble of  ever  being  the  same.  Yet  the  word  constitu- 
tion is  on  the  very  front  of  the  instrument.  He  can- 
not overlook  it.  He  seeks,  therefore,  to  compromise 
the  matter,  and  to  sink  all  the  substantial  sense  of 
the  word,  while  he  retains  a  resemblance  of  its  sound. 
He  introduces  a  new  word  of  his  own,  viz.  compact,  as 
importing  the  principal  idea,  and  designed  to  play  the 
principal  part,  and  degrades  constitution  into  an  in- 
significant, idle  epithet,  attached  to  compact.  The 
whole  then  stands  as  a  "constitutional  compact!"  And 
in  this  way  he  hopes  to  pass  off  a  plausible  gloss,  as 
satisfying  the  words  of  the  instrument;  but  he  will 
find  himself  disappointed.  Sir,  1  must  say  to  the  ho- 
norable gentleman,  that,  in  our  American  political 
grammar,  constitution  is  a  noun  substantive;  it  im- 
ports a  distinct  and  clear  idea,  of  itself;  and  it  is  not 
to  lose  its  importance  and  dignity,  it  is  not  to  be  turn- 
ed into  a  poor,  ambiguous,  senseless,  unmeaning  ad- 
jective, for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  any  new 
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set  of  political  notions.  Sir,  we  reject  his  new  rules 
of  syntax  altogether.  We  will  not  give  up  our  forms 
of  political  speech  to  the  grammarians  of  the  school 
of  nullification.  By  the  constitution,  we  mean  not  a 
tl  constitutional  compact,"  but,  simply  and  directly,  the 
constitution,  the  fundamental  law;  and  if  there  be  one 
word  in  the  language,  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  understandings  is  that  word.  We  know  no 
more  of  a  eonstilutionual  compact  between  sovereign 
powers,  than  we  know  of  a  constitutional  indenture  of 
copartnership,  a  constitutional  deed  of  conveyance,  or 
a  constitutional  bill  of  exchange.  But  we  know  what 
the  constitution  is;  we  know  what  the  plainly  written 
fundamental  law  is;  we  know  what  the  bond  of  our 
union  and  the  security  of  our  liberties  h;  and  we 
mean  to  maintain  and  to  defend  it,  in  its  plain  sense 
and  unsophisticated  meaning. 

The  sense  of  the  gentleman's  proposition,  there- 
fore, is  not  at  all  affected,  one  way  or  the  other,  by 
the  use  of  this  word.  That  proposition  still  is,  that 
our  system  of  government  is  but  a  compact  between 
the  people  of  separate  and  sovereign  states. 

Was  jt  Mirabeau,  Mr.  President,  or  what  other 
master  of  the  human  passions,  who  has  told  us  that 
.words  are  things?  They  are  indeed  things,  and  things 
of  mighty  influence,  not  only  in  addresses  to  the  pas- 
sions and  high-wrought  feelings  of  mankind,  but  in 
the  discussion  of  legal  and  political  questions  also; 
because  a  just  conclusion  is  often  avoided,  or  a  false 
one  reached,  by  the  adroit  substitution  of  one  phrase, 
or  one  word  for  another.  Of  this  we  have,  I  think, 
another  example  in  the  resolutions  before  us. 

The  first  resolution  declares  that  the  people  of  the 
several  states  "acceded"  to  the  constitution,  or  to  the 
constitutional  compact,  as  it  is  called.  This  word 
*' accede,1*  not  found  either  in  the  constitution  itself, 
or  in  the  ratification  of  it  by  any  one  of  the  states, 
jhas  been  chosen  for  use  here,  doubtless  not  without 
a  well  considered  purpose. 

The  natural  converse  of  accession  is  secession:  and, 
therefore,  when  it  is  slated  that  the  people  of  the 
states  acceded  to  the  union,  it  may  be  more,  plausibly- 
argued  that  they  may  secede  from  it.  If,  in  adopting 
the  constitution,  nothing  was  done  but  acceding  to  a 
.compact,  nothing  would  seem  necessary,  in  order  to 
break  it  up,  but  to  secede'  from  the  same  compact. 
But  the  term  is  wholly  out  of  place.  Accession,  as  a 
word  applied  to  political  associations,  implies  coming 
into  a  league,  treaty,  or  confederacy,  by  one  hither- 
to a  stranger  to  it;  and  secession  implies  departing 
from  such  league  or  confederacy.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  used  no  such  form  of  expression, 
in  establishing  the  present  government.  They  do 
not  say  that  they  accede  to  a  league,  but  they  declare 
that  they  ordain  and  establish  a  constitution.  Such 
are  the  very  words  of  the  instrument  itself;  and  in 
all  the  states,  without  an  exception,  the  language  used 
by  their  conventions  was,  that  they  "ratified  the  con- 
stitution;'''' some  of  them  employing  the  additional 
words  "assented  to"  and  "adopted"  but  all  of  them 
"ratifying."  There  is  more  importance  than  may, 
at  first  sight,  appear,  in  the  introduction  of  this  new 
word  by  the  honorable  mover  of  these  resolutions. 
Its  adoption  and  use  are  indispensable  to  maintain 
■those  pre.mises,  from  which  his  main  conclusion  is 
to  be  afterwards  drawn.  But,  before  showing  that, 
allow  me  to  remark,  that  this  phraseology  tends  to 
keep  out  of  sight  the  just  view  of  our  previous  poli- 
tic*! history;  as  well  as  to  suggest  wrong  ideas  as  to 
what  was  actually  done  when  the  present  constitu- 
tor) was  agreed  to.  In  1789,  and  before  this  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  the  United  States  had  already 
been  in  a  union,  more  or  less  close,  for  fifteen  years. 
At  least  as  far  back  as  the  meeting  of  the  first  con- 
gress, in  1774,  they  had  beet),  in  some  measure,  and 
to  some  national  purposes,  united  together.  Before 
the  confederation  of  1731,  they  had  declared  inde- 


pendence  jointly,  and  had  carried  on  the  war  joint- 
ly, both  by  sea  and  land;  and  this,  not  as  separate 
states,  but  as  one  people.  When,  therefore,  they 
formed  that  confederation,  and  adopted  its  articles 
as  articles  of  perpetual  union,  they  did  not  come  to- 
gether for  the  first  time;  and,  therefore,  they  did  not 
speak  of  the  states  as  acceding  to  the  confederation, 
although  it  was  a  league,  and  nothing  but  a  league, 
and  rested  on  nothing  but  plighted  faith  for  its  per- 
formance. Yet,  even  then,  the  states  were  not.stran- 
gers  to  each  other;  there  was  a  bond  of  union  already 
subsisting  between  them;  they  were  associated,  Unit- 
ed States;  and  the  object  of  the  confederation  was  to 
make  a  stronger  and  better  bond  of  union.  Their 
representatives  deliberated  together  on  these  propos- 
ed articles  of  confederation,  and,  being-  authorised 
by  their  respective  states,  finally  "ratified  and  confirm- 
ed" them.  In  as  much  as  they  were  already  in  union, 
Ihey  did  not  speak  of  acceding  to  the  new  articles  of 
confederation,  but  of  ratifying  and  confirming  them, 
and  this  language  was  not  used  inadvertently,  be- 
cause, in  the  same  instrument,  accession  is  used  in  its 
proper  sense,  when  applied  to  Canada,  which  was 
altogether  a  stranger  to  the  existing  union.  "Cana- 
da," says  the  11th  article,  i(acceding  to  this  confede- 
ration, and  joining  in  the  measures  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  union." 

Having  thus  used  the  terms  ratify  and  confirm,  even 
in  regard  to  the  old  confederation,  it  would  have  been 
strange,  indeed ,  if  the  people  of  the  United  States,  after 
its  formation,  and  when  they  came  to  establish  the 
present  constitution,  had  spoken  of  the  states,  or  the 
people  of  the  states,  as  acceding  to  this  constitution. 
Such  language  would  have  been  ill  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion. It  would  have  implied  an  existing  separa- 
tion or  disunion  among  the  states,  such  as  never  has 
existed  since  1774  No  such  language,  therefore, 
was  used.  The  language  actually  employed  is,  adopt, 
ratify,  ordain,  establish. 

Therefore,  sir,  since  any  state,  before  she  can 
prove  her  right  to  dissolve  the  union,  must  show  her 
authority  to  undo  what  has  been  done,  no  state  is  at 
liberty  to  secede,  on  the  ground  that  she  and  other 
states  have  done  nothing  but  accede.  She  must  show 
that  she  has  a  right  to  reverse  what  has  been  ordained, 
to  unsettle  and  overthrow  what  has  been  established,  to 
reject  what  the  people  have  adopted,  and  to  break  up 
what  they  have  ratified;  because  these  are  the  terms 
which  express  the  transactions  which  have  actually 
taken  place.  In  other  words,  she  must  show  her 
right  to  make  a  revolution. 

If,  Mr.  President,  in  drawing  these  resolutions,  the 
honorable  member  had  confined  himself  to  the  use 
of  constitutional  language,  there  would  have  been  a 
wide  and  awful  hiatus  between  his  premises  and  his 
conclusion.  Leaving  out  the  two  words  compact  and 
accession,  which  are  not  constitutional  modes  of  ex- 
pression, and  stating  the  matter  precisely  as  the 
truth  is,  his  first  resolution  would  have  affirmed  that 
the  people  of  the  several  states  ratified  this  constitution,  or 
Jorin  of  government.  These  are  the  very  words  of 
South  Carolina  herself,  in  her  own  act  of  ratification. 
Let,  then,  his  first  resolution  tell  the  exact  truth; 
let  it  state  the  fact,  precisely  as  it  exists;  let  it  say 
that  the  people  of  the  several  states  ratified  a  con- 
stitution, or  form  of  government;  and  then,  sir,  what 
will  become  of  his.inference  in  his  second  resolution, 
which  is  in  these  words,  viz  :  "that,  as  in  all  other 
cases  of  compact,  among  sovereign  parties,  each  has  an 
equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  icell  of  the  infraction  as 
of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress?"  It  is  obvious, 
is  it  not,  sir,  that  this  conclusion  requires  for  its 
support,  quite  other  premises;  it  requires  premises 
which  speak  of  accession  and  of  compact  between  so- 
vereign powers,  and,  without  such  premises,  it  is  al- 
together uncieaning. 
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Mr.  President,  if  the  honorable  member  will  truly 
state  what  the  people  did  in  forming  this  constitu- 
tion, and  then  state  what  they  must  do  if  they  would 
now  undo  what  they  then  did,  he  will  unavoidably 
state  a  case  of  revolution.  Let  us  see  if  it  be  not  so. 
He  must  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  people  of 
the  several  states  adopted  and  ratified  this  constitu- 
tion, or  form  of  government;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
he  must  state  that  they  have  a  right  to  undo  this;  that 
is  to  say,  that  they  have  a  right  to  discard  the 
form  of  government  which  they  have  adopted,  and 
to  breakup  the  constitution  which  they  have  ratified. 
Now,  sir,  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  saying 
that  they  have  a  right  to  make  a  revolution.  To  re- 
ject an  established  government,  to  break  up  a  politi- 
cal constitution,  is  re*  tulion. 

I  deny  that  any  man  can  state,  accurately,  what 
was  done  by  the  people,  in  establishing  the  present 
constitution,  and  then  state,  accurately,  what  the 
people,  or  any  part  of  them,  must  now  do  to  get  rid 
of  its  obligations,  without  stating  an  undeniable  case 
of  the  overthrow  of  government.  I  admit,  of  course, 
that  the  people  may,  if  they  choose,  overthrow  the 
government.  But,  then,  that  is  revolution.  The 
doctrine  now  contended  for  is,  that,  by  nullification 
or  secession,  the  obligations  and  authority  of  the  go- 
vernment may  be  set  aside  or  rejected,  without  re- 
volution. But  that  is  what  I  deny;  and  what  I  say 
is,  that  no  man  can  state  the  case  with  historical  ac- 
curacy, and  in  constitutional  language,  without  show- 
ing that  the  honorable  gentleman's  right,  as  asserted 
in  his  conclusion,  is  a  revolutionary  right  merely; 
that  it  does  not,  and  cannot  exist,  under  the  consti- 
tution, or  agreeably  to  the  constitution,  but  can  come 
into  existence  only  when  the  constitution  is  over- 
thrown. This  is  the  reason,  sir,  which  makes  it  ne- 
cessary to  abandon  the  use  of  constitutional  language 
for  a  new  vocabulary,  and  to  substitute,  in  the  place 
of  plain  historical  facts,  a  series  of  assumptions. 
This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  give  new 
names  to  things,  to  speak  of  the  constitution,  not  as 
a  constitution,  but  as  a  compact,  and  of  the  ratifica- 
tions by  the  people,  not  as  ratifications,  but  as  acts 
of  accession. 

Sir,  I  intend  to  hold  the  gentleman  to  the  written 
record.  In  the  discussion  of  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion, I  intend  to  impose  upon  him  the  restraints  of 
constitutional  language.  The  people  have  ordained 
a  constitution;  can  they  reject  it  without  revolu- 
tion? They  have  established  a  form  of  govern- 
ment; can  they  overthrow  it  without  revolution? 
These  are  the  true  questions. 

Allow  me  now,  Mr.  President,  to  inquire  further 
into  the  extent  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the 
resolutions,  and  their  necessary  consequences. 

Where  sovereign  communities  are  parlies,  there  is 
no  essential  difference  between  a  compact,  a  confe- 
deration, and  a  league.  They  all  equally  rest  on  the 
plighted  faith  of  the  sovereign  party.  A  league,  or 
confederacy,  is  but  a  subsisting  or  continuing  treaty. 
The  gentleman's  resolutions,  then,  affirm,  in  effect, 
that  these  twenty- four  United  States  are  held  toge- 
ther only  by  a  subsisting  treaty,  resting  for  its  fulfil- 
ment and  continuance  on  no  inherent  power  of  its 
own,  but  on  the  plighted  faith  of  each  state;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  our  union  is  but  a  league;  and,  as 
a  consequence  from  this  proposi  ion,  they  further 
affirm  that,  as  sovereigns  are  subject  to  no  superior 
power,  the  states  must  decide,  each  for  itself,  of  any 
alleged  violation  of  the  league;  and  if  such  violation 
be  supposed  to  have  occurred,  each  may  adopt  any 
mode  or  measure  of  redress  which  it  shall  think 
proper. 

Other  consequences  naturally  follow,  too,  from 
the  main  proposition.  If  a  league  between  sovereign 
powers  have  no  limitation  as  to  the  time  of  its  dura- 
tion, and  contain  nothing  making  it  perpetual,  it  sub- 


sists only  during  the  good  pleasure  of  the  parties, 
although  no  violation  be  complained  of.  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  either  party,  it  be  violated,  such  party 
may  say  that  he  will  no  longer  fulfil  its  obligations 
on  his  part,  but  will  consider  the  whole  league  or 
compact  at  an  end,  although  it  might  be  one  of  its 
stipulations  that  it  should  be  perpetual.  Upon  this 
principle,  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  in  1798, 
declared  null  and  void  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
the  United  Slates  and  France,  though  it  professed  to 
be  a  perpetual  alliance. 

If  the  violation  of  the  league  be  accompanied  with 
serious  injuries,  the  suffering  party,  being  sole  judge 
of  his  mode  and  measure  of  redress,  has  a  right  to 
indemnify  himself  by  reprisals  on  the  offending  mem- 
bers of  the  league;  and  reprisals,  if  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  require  it,  may  be  followed  by 
direct,  avowed,  and  public  war. 

The  necessary  import  of  the  resolutions,  there- 
fore, is,  thai  the  United  States  are  connected  only  by 
a  league;  that  it  is  in  the  good  pleasure  of  every 
state  to  decide  how  long  she  will  choose  to  remain  a 
member  of  this  league;  that  any  state  may  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  her  own  obligations  under  it,  and 
accept  or  reject  what  shall  be  decided  by  the  whole; 
that  she  may  also  determine  whether  her  rights  have 
been  violated,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  injury  done 
her,  and  what  mode  and  measure  of  redress  her 
wrongs  may  make  it  fit  and  expedient  for  her  to 
adopt.  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  any  state 
may  secede  at  pleasure;  that  any  state  may  resist  a 
law  which  she  herself  may  choose  to  say  exceeds  the 
power  of  congress,  and  that,  as  a  sovereign  power, 
she  may  redress  her  own  grievances,  by  her  own 
arm,  at  her  own  discretion;  she  may  make  reprisals; 
she  may  cruise  against  the  property  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  league;  she  may  authorise  captures,  and 
make  open  war. 

If,  sir,  this  be  our  political  condition,  it  is  time  the 
people  of  the  United  States  understood  it.  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  to  the  practical  consequences  of 
these  opinions.  One  state,  holding  an  embargo  law 
unconstitutional,  may  declare  her  opinion,  and  with- 
draw from  the  union.  She  secedes.  Another,  form- 
ing and  expressing  the  same  judgment  on  a  law  lay- 
ing duties  on  imports,  may  withdraw  also.  She  se- 
cedes. And  as,  in  her  opinion,  money  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  pockets  of  her  citizens  illegally,  under 
pretence  of  this  law,  and  as  she  has  power  to  redress 
their  wrongs,  she  may  demand  satisfaction;  and,  if 
refused,  she  may  take  it  with  a  strong  hand.  The 
gentleman  has  himself  pronounced  the  collection  of 
duties,  under  existing  laws,  to  be  nothing  but  robbe- 
ry. Robbers,  of  course,  may  be  rightfully  dispos- 
sessed of  the  fruits  of  their  flagitious  crimes;  and, 
therefore,  reprisals,  impositions  on  the  commerce  of 
other  states,  foreign  alliances  against  them, 'or  open 
war,  are  all  modes  of  redress  justly  open  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  choice  of  South  Carolina;  for  she  is  to 
judge  of  her  own  rights,  and  to  seek  satisfaction  for 
her  own  wrongs,  in  her  own  way. 

But,  sir,  a  third  state  is  of  opinion,  not  only  that 
these  laws  of  impost  are  constitutional,  but  that  it  is 
the  absolute  duty  of  congress  to  pass  and  to  maintain 
such  laws;  and  that,  by  omitting  to  pass  and  main- 
tain them,  its  constitutional  obligations  would  be 
grossly  disregarded.  She  relinquished  the  power  of 
protection,  she  might  allege,  and  allege  truly,  herself, 
and  <iive  it  up  to  congress,  on  the  faith  that  congress 
would  exercise  it.  If  congress  now  refuse  to  exer- 
cise it,  congress  does,  as  she  may  insist,  break  the 
condition  of  the  grant,  and  thus  manifestly  violate 
the  constitution;  and  for  this  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution, she  may  threaten  to  secede  also.  Virginia 
may  secede,  and  hold  the  fortresses  in  theChesapcake. 
The  western  states  may  secede,  and  take  to  their  own 
use  the  public  lands.      Louisiana  may  secede,  if  she 
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choose,  form  a  foreign  alliance,  and  hold  the  motitb 
of  the  Mississippi.  If  one  state  may  secede,  ten 
may  do  so — twenty  may  do  so — twenty-three  may  do 
so.  Sir,  as  these  secessions  go  on,  one  after  another, 
what  is  to  constitute  the  United  States?  Whose  will 
be  the  army?  Whose  ^he  navy?  Who  will  pay  the 
debts?  Who  fulfil  the  public  treaties?  Who  per- 
form the  constitutional  guaranties?  Who  govern 
this  district  and  the  territories?  Who  retain  the 
public  property? 

Mr.  President,  every  man  must  see  that  these  are 
all  questions  which  can  arise  only  after  a  revolution. 
They  presuppose  the  breaking  up  of  the  government. 
While  the  constitution  lasts,  they  are  repressed;  they 
spring  up  to  annoy  and  startle  us  only  from  its  grave. 

The  constitution  does  not  provide  for  events  which 
must  be  preceded  by  its  own  destruction.  Seces- 
sion, therefore,  since  it  must  bring  these  conse- 
quences With  it,  i3  REVOLUTIONARY.  AnH  NULLIFICA- 
TION is  equally  revolutionary.  What  is  revolution? 
Why,  3«r,  that  is  revolution,  which  overturns,  or 
controls,  or  successfully  resists  the  existing  public 
authority;  that  which  arrests  the  exercise  of  the  su- 
preme power;  that  which  introduces  a  new  para- 
mount authority  into  the  rule  of  the  state.  Now,  sir, 
this  is  the  precise  object  of  nullification.  It  attempts 
to  supersede  the  supreme  legislative  authority.  It 
arrests  the  arm  of  the  executive  magistrate.  It  in- 
terrupts the  exercise  of  the  accustomed  judicial 
power.  Under  the  name  of  an  ordinance,  itdeclares 
null  and  void,  within  the  state,  all  the  revenue  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Is  not  this  revolutionary?  Sir, 
so  soon  as  this  ordinance  shall  be  carried  into  effect, 
a  revolution  will  have  commenced  in  South  Carolina. 
She  will  have  thrown  off"  the  authority  to  which  her 
citizens  have  heretofore  been  subject.  She  will 
have  declared  her  own  opinions  and  her  own  will  to 
be  above  the  laws,  and  above  the  power  of  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  their  administration.  If  she 
makes  good  these  declarations,  she  is  revolutionized. 
As  to  her,  it  is  as  distinctly  a  change  of  the  su 
preme  power,  as  the  American  revolution  of 
1776.  That  revolution  did  not  subvert  government 
in  all  its  forms.  It  did  not  subvert  local  laws  and 
municipal  administrations.  It  only  threw  off  the 
dominion  of  a  power,  claiming  to  be  superior,  and 
to  have  a  right,  in  many  important  respects,  to  exer- 
cise legislative  authority.  Thinking  this  authority 
to  have  been  usurped  or  abused,  the  American  colo- 
nies, now  the  United  States,  bade  it  defiance,  and 
freed  themselves  from  it  by  means  of  a  revolution. 
But  that  revolution  left  them  with  their  own  munici- 
pal laws  still,  and  the  forms  of  local  government. 
If  Carolina  now  shall  effectually  resist  the  laws  of 
congress,  if  she  shall  be  her  own  judge,  take  her  re- 
medy into  her  own  hands,  obey  the  laws  of  the  union 
when  she  pleases,  and  disobey  them  when  she  pleases, 
she  will  relieve  herself  from  a  paramount  power  as 
distinctly  as  the  American  colonies  did  the  same 
thing  in"l776.  In  other  words,  she  will  achieve,  as 
to  herself,  a  revolution. 

But,  sir,  while  practical  nullification  in  South  Ca- 
rolina would  be,  as  to  herself,  actual  and  distinct  re- 
volution, its  necessary  tendency  must  also  be  to 
spread  revolution,  and  to  break  up  the  constitution, 
as  to  all  the  other  states.  It  strikes  a  deadly  blow  at 
the  vital  principle  of  the  whole  union.  To  allow 
state  resistance  to  the  laws  of  congress  to  be  rightful 
and  proper,  to  admit  nullification  in  some  states,  and 
yet  not  expect  to  see  a  dismemberment  of  the  entire 
government,  appears  to  me  the  wildest  illusion,  and 
the  most  extravagant  folly.  The  gentleman  seems 
not  conscious  of  the  direction  or  the  rapidity  of  his 
own  course.  The  current  of  his  opinions  sweeps 
him  along,  he  knows  not  whither.  To  begin  with 
nullification,  with  the  avowed  intent,  nevertheless, 
not  to  proceed  to  secession,  dismemberment,  and  ge- 


neral revolution,  is  as  if  one  were  to  take  the  plunge 
of  Niagara,  and  cry  out  that  he  would  stop  half  way 
down.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  rash  adven- 
turer must  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  dark  abyss  below, 
were  it  not  that  that  abyss  has  no  discovered  bottom. 
Nullification,  if  successful,  arrests  the  power  of  the 
law,  absolves  citizens  from  their  duty,  subverts  the 
foundation  both  of  protection  and  obedience, dispenses 
with  oaths  and  obligations  of  allegiance,  anil  ele- 
vates another  authority  to  supreme  command.  Is  not 
this  revolution?  And  it  raises  to  supreme  command 
four  and  twenty  distinct  powers,  each  professing  to  be 
under  a  general  government,  and  yet  each  setting  its 
laws  at  defiance  at  pleasure.  Is  not  this  anarchy,  as 
well  as  revolution?  Sir,  the  constitution  of  the  U. 
States  was  received  as  a  wit.  ie,  and  for  the  whole 
country.  If  it  cannot  stand  altogether,  it  cannot 
stand  in  parts;  and  if  the  laws  cannot  be  exe- 
cuted every  where,  they  cannot  long  be  executed 
any  where.  The  gentleman  very  well  knows  that  all 
duties  and  imposts  must  be  uniform  throughout  the 
country.  He  knows  that  we  cannot  have  one  rule 
or  one  law  for  South  Carolina,  and  another  for  other 
states.  He  must  see,  therefore,  and  does  see,  every 
man  sees,  that  the  only  alternative  is  a  repeal  of  the 
laws,  throughout  the  whole  union,  or  their  execution 
in  Carolina  as  well  as  elsewhere.  And  this  repeal 
is  demanded  because  a  single  state  interposes  her 
veto,  and  threatens  resistance!  The  result  of  the 
gentleman's  opinions,  or  rather  the  very  text  of  his 
doctrine,  is,  that  no  act  of  congress  can  bind  all  the 
states,  the  constitutionality  of  which  is  not  admitted 
by  all,  or,  in  other  words,  that  no  single  state  is 
bound,  against  its  own  dissent,  by  a  law  of  imposts. 
This  is  precisely  the  evil  experienced  under  the  old 
confederation,  and  for  remedy  of  which  this  consti- 
tution was  adopted.  The  leading  object  in  estab- 
lishing this  government,  an  object  forced  on  the 
country  by  the  condition  of  the  times,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  law,  was  to  give  to  congress 
power  to  lay  and  collect  imposts  without  the  consent  of 
particular  slates.  The  revolutionary  debt  remained 
unpaid;  the  national  treasury  was  bankrupt;  the 
country  was  destitute  of  credit:  congress  issued  its 
requisitions  on  the  states,  and  the  states  neglected 
them;  there  was  no  power  of  coercion,  but  war; 
congress  could  not  lay  imposts,  or  other  taxes,  by  its 
own  authority ;  the  whole  general  government,  there- 
fore, was  little  more  than  a  name.  The  articles  of 
confederation,  as  to  purposes  of  revenue  and  finance, 
were  nearly  a  dead  letter.  The  country  sought  to 
escape  from  this  condition,  at  once  feeble  and  dis- 
graceful, by  constituting  a  government  which  should 
have  power,  of  itself,  to  lay  duties  and  taxes,  and  to 
pay  the  public  debt,  and  provide  for  the  general 
welfare;  and  to  lay  these  duties  and  taxes  in  all  the 
states,  without  asking  the  consent  of  the  state  go- 
vernments. This  was  the  very  power  on  which  the 
new  constitution  was  to  depend  for  all  its  ability  to 
do  good;  and,  without  it,  it  can  be  no  government, 
now  or  at  any  time.  Yet,  sir,  it  is  precisely  against 
this  power,  so  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  very 
being  of  the  government,  that  S.Carolina  directs  her 
ordinance.  She  attacks  the  government  in  its  autho  • 
rity  to  raise  revenue, the  very  main  spring  of  the  whole 
system;  and,  if  she  succeed,  every  movement  of  that 
system  must  inevitably  cease.  It  is  of  no  avail  that  she 
declares  that  she  does  not  resist  the  law  as  a  revenue 
law,  but  as  a  law  for  protecting  manufactures.  It  is 
a  revenue  law;  it  is  the  very  Jaw  by  force  of  which 
the  revenue'  is  collected;  if  it  be  arrested  in  any 
slate,  the  revenue  ceases  in  that  state;  it  is,  in  a 
word,  the  sole  reliance  of  the  government  for  the 
means  of  maintaining  itself  and  performing  its  duties. 
Mr.  President,  the  alleged  right  of  a  state  to  decide 
constitutional  questions  for  herself,  necessarily  leads 
to  force,  because  other  states  must  have   the  same 
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right,  and  because  different  states  will  decide  diffe- 
rently ;  and  when-  these  questions  arise  between 
slates,  if  there  be  no  superior  power,  they  can  be 
decided  only  by  the  law  of  fore.  On  entering  into 
the  union,  the  people  of  each  state  gave  up  a  part 
of  their  own  power  to  make  laws  for  themselves,  in 
consideration  that,  as  to  common  objects,  they  should 
have  a  part  in  making  laws  for  other  states.  In  other 
words,  the  people  of  all  the  states  agreed  to  create  a 
common  government,  to  be  conducted  by  common 
councils.  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  yielded  the 
riijht  of  laying  imposts  in  her  own  ports,  in  consi- 
deration that  the  new  government,  in  which  she  was 
to  have  a  share,  should  possess  the  power  of  laying 
imposts  in  all  the  states.  If  South  Carolina  now  re 
fuses  to  submit  to  this  power,  she  breaks  the  condi- 
tion on  which  other  states  entered  into  the  union. 
She  partakes  of  the  common  councils,  and  therein 
assists  to  bind  others,  while  she  refuses  to  be  bound 
herself.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the  case  whether 
she  does  al!  this  without  reason  or  pretext,  or  whe- 
ther she  sets  up  as  a  reason  that,  in  her  judgment, 
the  acts  complained  of  are  unconstitutional.  In  the 
judgment  of  other  states,  they  are  not  so.  It  is  no- 
thing to  them  that  she  offers  some  reason  or  some 
apology  for  her  conduct,  if  it  be  one  which  they  did 
not  admit.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  state 
will  violate  her  duty  without  some  plausible  pretext. 
That  would  be  too  rash  a  defiance  of  the  opinion  of 
mankind.  But  if  it  be  a  pretext  which  lies  in  her 
own  breast;  if  it  be  no  more  than  an  opinion  which 
she  says  she  has  formed,  how  can  other  states  be  sa- 
tisfied with  this?  How  can  they  allow  her  to  be 
judge  of  her  own  obligations?  Or,  if  she  may  judge 
of  her  obligations,  may  they  not  of  their  rights  also? 
May  not  the  twenty-three  entertain  an  opinion  as 
well  as  the  twenty-fourth?  And,  if  it  be  their  right, 
in  their  own  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the  common 
council,  to  enforce  the  law  against  her,  how  is  she  to 
say  that  her  right  and  her  opinion  are  to  be  every 
thing,  and  their  right  and  their  opinion  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  receive  the  constitu- 
tion as  the  text,  and  then  to  lay  down,  in  its  margin, 
the  contradictory  commentaries  which  have  been, 
and  which  may  be,  made  by  different  state?,  the 
whole  page  would  be  a  polyglot  indeed.  It  would 
speak  with  as  many  tongues  as  the  builders  of  Babel, 
and  in  dialects  as  much  confused,  and.  mutually  as 
unintelligible.  The  very  instance  now  before  us 
presents  a  practical  illustration.  The  law  of  the  last 
session  is  declared  unconstitutional  in  South  Caro 
lina,  and  obedience  to  it  is  refused.  In  other  states 
it  is  admitted  to  be  strictly  constitutional.  You  walk 
over  the  limit  of  its  authority,  therefore,  when  you 
pass  a  state  line.  On  one  side,  it  is  law;  on  the 
other  side,  a  nullity;  and  yet  it  is  passed  by  a  com- 
mon government,  having  the  same  authority  in  all 
the  states. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  inevitable  results  of  this  d 
trine.  Beginning  with  the  original  error,  that  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  is  nothing  but  a 
compact  between  sovereign  states;  asserting,  in  the 
next  step,  that  each  state  has  a  right  to  be  its  own 
sole  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  obligations,  and 
consequently  of  the  constitutionality  of  laws  of  con- 
gress; and,  in  the  next,  that  it  may  oppose  whatever 
it  sees  fit  to  declare  unconstitutional,  and  that  it  de- 
cides for  itself  on  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress, 
the  argument  arrives  at  once  at  the  conclusion  that 
what  a  state  dissents  from,  it  may  nullify;  what  it 
opposes,  it  may  oppose  by  force;  what  it  decides  for 
itself,  it  may  execute  by  its  own  power;  and  that,  in 
short,  it  is,  itself,  supreme  over  the  legislation  of 
congress,  and  supreme  over  the  decisions  of  the  na- 
tional judicature  ;  supreme  over  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  supreme  over  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
However  it  seeks  to  protect  itself  against  these  plain 


inferences,  by  saying  that  an  unconstitutional  law  is 
no  law,  and  that  it  only  opposes  such  laws  as  are  un- 
constitutional, yet  this  does  not,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, vary  the  result,  since  it  insists  on  deciding  this 
question  for  itself;  arid,  in  opposition  to  reason  and 
argument,  i«  opposition  to  practice  and  experience, 
in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  others,  having  an 
equal  right  to  judge,  it  says,  only,  "such  is  my  opin- 
ion, and  my  opinion  shall  be  my  law,  and  I  will  sup- 
port it  by  my  own  strong  hand.  I  denounce  the  law; 
I  declare  it  unconstitutional;  that  is  enough;  it  shall 
not  be  executed.  Men  in  arms  are  ready  to  resist  its 
execution.  An  attempt  to  enforce  it  shall  cover  the 
land  with  blood.  Elsewhere,  it  may  be  binding;  but 
here,  it  is  trampled  under  foot  " 

This,  sir,  is  practical  nullification 

And  now,  sir,  against  all  these  theories  and  opi- 
nions. I  maintain — 

1.  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
not  a  league,  confederacy,  or  compact,  between  the 
people  of  the  several  states  in  their  sovereign  capa- 
cities; but  a  government  proper,  founded  on  the 
adoption  of  the  people,  and  creating  direct  relations 
between  itself  and  individuals. 

2.  That  no  state  authority  has  power  to  dissolve 
these  relations;  that  nothing  can  dissolve  them  but 
revolution;  and  that,  consequently,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  secession  without  revolution. 

3.  That  there  is  a  supreme  law,  consisting  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  acts  of  congress 
passed  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  treaties;  and  that,  in 
cases  not  capable  of  assuming  the  character  of  a 
suit  in  law  or  equity,  congress  must  judge  of,  and 
finally  interpret,  this  supreme  law,  so  often  as  it  has 
occasion  to  pass  acts  of  legislation;  and,  in  cases 
capable  of  assuming,  and  actually  assuming,  the 
character  of  a  suit,  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  is  the  final  interpreter. 

4.  That  an  attempt  by  a  state  to  abrogate,  annul, 
or  nullify  an  act  of  congress,  or  to  arrest  its  opera- 
tion within  her  limits,  on  the  ground  that,  in  her 
opinion,  such  law  is  unconstitutional,  is  a  direct 
usurpation  on  the  just  powers  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  on  the  equal  rights  of  other  states,  a  plain 
violation  of  the  constitution,  and  a  proceeding  es- 
sentially revolutionary  in  its  character  and  tendency. 

Whether  the  constitution  be  a  compact  between 
states  in  their  sovereign  capacities,  is  a  question 
which  must  be  mainly  argued  from  what  is  contained 
in  the  instrument  itself.  We  all  agree  that  it  is  an 
instrument  which  his  been,  in  some  way,  clothed 
with   power.     We  ail  admit  that  it  speaks  with  au- 


thority. The  first  question  then  is,  what  does  it  say 
of  itself?  What  does  it  purport  to  be?  Does  it  style 
itself  a  league,  confederacy,  or  compact  between 
sovereign  states?  It  is  to  be  remembered,  sir,  that 
the  constitution  began  to  speak  only  after  its  adop- 
tion. Until  it  was  ratified  by  nine  states,  it  was  but 
•  proposal,  the  mere  draught  of  an  instrument.  It 
was  like  a  deed,  drawn,  but  not  executed.  The  con- 
vention had  framed  it,  sent  it  to  congress  then  sitting 
under  the  confederation,  congress  had  transmitted 
it  to  the  state  legislatures,  and  by  these  last  it  was 
laid  before  conventions  of  the  people  in  the  several 
states.  All  this  while  it  was  inoperative  paper.  It 
had  received  no  stamp  of  authority,  no  sanction;  it 
spoke  no  language.  But  when  ratified  by  the  people 
in  their  respective  conventions,  then  it  had  a  voice, 
and  spoke  authentically.  Every  word  in  it  had  then 
received  the  sanction  of  the  popular  will,  and  was 
to  be  received  as  the  expression  of  that  will.  What 
the  constitution  says  of  itself,  therefore,  is  as  conclu- 
sive as  what  it  says  on  any  other  point.  Does  it  call 
itself  a  compact?  Certainly  not.  It  uses  the  word 
compact  but  once,  and  that  is  when  it  declares  that 
the  states  shall  enter  into  no  compact.  Does  it  call 
itself  a  league,   a  confederacy,  a  subsisting  treaty 
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between  the  states?  Certainly  not.  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  such  language  in  all  its  pages.  But  it  de- 
clares itself  a  constitution.  What  is  a  constitution? 
Certainly  not  a  league,  compact  or  confederacy,  hut 
a  fundamental  leas.  That  fundamental  regulation 
which  determines  the  manner  in  svhich  the  public 
authority  is  to  be  executed,  is  what  forms  the  const'f 
tution  of  a  state.  Those  primary  rules  which  con- 
cern the  body  itself,  and  the  very  being  or  the  politi- 
cal society,  the  form  of  government,  and  the  manner 
in  which  power  is  to  be  exercised  — all,  in  a  word, 
which  form  together  the  constitution  of  a  slate,  these 
are  the  fundamental  laws.  This,  sir,  is  the  language 
of  the  public  writers.  But  do  sve  need  to  be  informed, 
in  this  country,  what  a  constitution  is?  Is  it  not  an 
idea  perfectly  familiar,  definite,  and  well  settled? 
We  are  at  no  loss  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
the  constitution  of  one  of  the  states,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  speaks  of  itself  as  being 
an  instrument  of  the  same  nature.  It  says,  this  con- 
stitution shall  be  the  law  of  the  land,  any  thing  in  any 
stale  constitution  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
And  it  speaks  of  itself,  too,  in  plain  contradistinc 
tion  from  a  confederation;  for  it  says  that  all  debts 
contracted,  and  all  engagements  entered  into  by  the 
United  States,  shall  be  as  valid  under  this  constitu- 
tion, as  under  the  confederation.  It  does  not  say,  as 
valid  under  this  compact,  or  this  league,  or  this  con- 
federation, asunder  the  former  confederation,  but 
as  valid  under  this  constitution. 

This,  then,  sir,  is  declared  to  be  a  constitution.  A 
constitution  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state;  and 
this  is  expressly  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law. 
It  is  as  if  the  people  had  said,  ''we  prescribe  this 
fundamental  law,"  or  "this  supreme  law,"  for  they 
do  say  that  they  established  this  constitution,  and  that 
it  shall  be  the  supreme  law.  They  say  that  they  ordain 
and  establish-  it.  Now,  sir,  what  is  the  common  ap- 
plication of  these  words?  We  do  not  speak  of  ordain- 
ing leagues  and  compacts.  If  this  was  intended  to 
be  a  compact  or  league,  and  the  stales  to  be  parties 
to  it,  why  was  it  not  so  said?  Why  is  there  found 
no  one  expression  in  the  whole  instrument  indicat- 
ing such  intent?  The  old  confederation  was  express- 
ly called  a  league;  and  into  this  league  it  was  declar- 
ed that  the  states,  as  states,  severally  entered.  Why 
was  not  similar  language  used  in  the  constitution,  if 
a  similar  intention  had  existed?  Why  was  it  not 
said,  "the  states  enter  into  this  new  league,"  "the 
states  form  this  new  confederation,"  or  "the  states 
agree  to  this  new  compact?"  Or,  why  was  it  not 
said,  in  the  language  of  the  gentleman's  resolution, 
that  the  people  of  the  several  slates  acceded  to  this 
compact  in  their  soveriegn  capacities?  What  rea- 
son is  there  for  supposing  that  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  rejected  expressions  appropriate  to  their 
own  meaning,  and  adopted  others  wholly  at  war 
with  that  meaning?  jtc 

Again,  sir,  the  constitution  speaks  of  that  politicffTH 
system  which  it  established  as  '■'■the  government  of  the 
United  States."  Is  it  not  doing  strange  violence  to 
language  to  call  a  league  or  a  compact  between  so- 
vereign powers  a  government')  The  government  of  a 
state  is  that  organization  in  which  the  political  pow- 
er resides.  It  is  the  political  being,  created  by  the 
constitution  or  fundamental  law.  The  broad  and 
clear  difference  between  a  government  and  a  league, 
or  compact,  is,  that  a  government  is  a  body  politic: 
jt  has  a  will  of  its  own;  and  it  possesses  powers  and 
faculties  to  execute  its  own  purposes.  Every  com- 
pact looks  to  some  power  to  enforce  its  stipulations. 
Even  in  a  compact  between  sovereign  communities, 
there  always  exists  this  ultimate  reference  to  a  pow- 
er to  ensure  its  execution;  although,  in  such  case, 
this  power  it  but  the  force  of  one  party  against  the 
force  of  another — that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  war. 
But  a  government  executes  its  decisions  by  its  own 


supreme  authority.  Its  u*e  of  force  in  compelling 
obedience  to  its  own  enactment',  is  not  war.  It  con- 
templates no  opposing  party  having  a  right  of  resist- 
ance. It  rests  on  its  own  power  to  enforce  its  own 
will;  and,  when  it  ceases  to  possess  this  power,  it  is 
no  longer  a  government. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  concur  so  generally  in  the  very 
able  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Hear 
me,  [Mr.  Kiv?s]  that  it  is  not  without  diffidence  and 
regret  that  I  venture  to  differ  with  him  on  any  point. 
His  opinions,  sir,  are  redolent  of  the  doctrines  of  a 
very  distinguished  school,  for  which  I  have  the  high- 
est regard,  of  whose  doctrines  I  can  say,  what  1  also 
can  say  of  the  gentleman's  speech,  that,  while  Icon- 
cur  in  the  results,  I  must  be  permitted  to  hesitate 
about  some  of  the  premises.  I  do  not  agree  that  the 
constitution  is  a  compact  between  stales  in  their  so- 
vereign capacities.  I  do  not  agree  that,  in  strictness 
of  language,  it  is  a  compact  at  all.  But  I  do  agree, 
that  it  is  founded  on  consent,  or  agreement;  or  on  com- 
pact, if  the  gentleman  prefers  that  Word,  and  means 
no  more  by  it  than  voluntary  consent  or  agreement. 
The  constitution,  sir,  is  not  a  contract,  but  the  re- 
sult of  a  contract;  meaning,  by  contract,  no  more 
than  assent.  Founded  on  consent,  it  is  a  govern- 
ment proper.  Adopted  by  the  agreement  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Slates,  when  "adopted;  it  has  be- 
come a  constitution  The  people  have  agreed  to 
make  a  constitution;  but  when  made,  that  constitu- 
tion becomes  what  its  name  imports.  It  is  no  longer 
a  mere  agreement.  Our  laws,  sir,  have  their  foun- 
dation in  the  agreement,  or  consent,  of  the  two 
houses  of  congress.  We  say,  habitually,  that  one 
house  proposes  a  bill,  and  the  other  agrees  to  it,  but 
the  result  of  this  agreement  is  not  a  compact,  but  a 
law.  The  law,  the  statute,  is  not  the  agreement,  but 
something  created  by  the  agreement;  and  something 
which,  when  created,  has  a  new  character,  and  acts 
by  its  own  authority.  So  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  founded  in  or  on  the  consent  of  the 
people,  may  be  said  to  rest  on  compact,  or  conseni; 
but  it  is  itself  not  the  compact,  but  its  result.  When 
a  people  agree  to  erect  a  government,  and  actually 
erect  it,  the  thing  is  done,  and  ihe  agreement  is  at  an 
end.  The  compact  is  executed,  and  the  end  design- 
ed by  it  attained.  Henceforth,  the  fruit  of  the  agree- 
ment exists,  but  the  agreement  itself  is  merged  in 
its  own  accomplishment;  since  there  can  be  no  long- 
er a  subsisting  agreement,  or  compact,  to  form  a  con- 
stitution or  government,  after  that  constitution  or  go- 
vernment has  been  actually  formed  and  established. 
It  appears  to  me,  Mr  President,  that  the  plainest 
account  of  the  establishment  of  this  government  pre- 
sents the  most  just  and  philosophical  view  of  its 
foundation.  The  people  of  the  several  states  had 
their  separate  state  governments;  and  between  the 
states  there  also  existed  a  confederation.  With  this 
ondition  of  things  the  people  were  not  satisfied,  as 
the  confederation  had  been  found  not  to  fulfil  its  in- 
tended objects.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  erect 
a  new,  common,  government,  which  should  possess 
certain  definite  powers,  such  as  regarded  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people  of  all  the  states;  and  to  be  form- 
ed upon  the  general  model  of  American  constitu- 
tions. This  proposal  was  assented  to,  and  an  instru- 
ment was  presented  to  the  people  of  the  several 
states  for  their  consideration.  They  approved  it, 
and  agreed  to  adopt  it,  as  a  constitution.  They  exe- 
cuted that  agreement,  they  adopted  the  constitution, 
as  a  constitution,  and  henceforth  it  must  stand  as  a 
constitution  until  it  shall  be  altogether  destroyed. 
Now,  sir,  is  not  this  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter? 
and  is  not  all  that  we  have  heard  of  compact  be- 
tween sovereign  states  the  mere  effect  of  a  theoreti- 
cal and  artificial  mode  of  reasoning  upon  the  sub- 
ject? a  mode  of  reasoning  which  disregards  plain 
facts,  for  the  sake  of  hypothesis? 
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Mr.  President,  the  nature  of  sovereignty,  or  so- 
vereign power,  has  been  extensively  discussed  by 
gentlemen  on  this  occasion,  as  it  generally  is,  when 
the  origin  of  our  government  is  debated.  But  I  con- 
fess myself  not  entirely  satisfied  with  arguments  and 
illustrations  drawn  from  that  topic.  The  sovereign- 
ty of  government  is  an  idea  belonging  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  No  such  thing  is  known  in 
North  America.  Our  governments  are  all  limited. 
In  Europe,  sovereignty  is  of  feodal  origin,  and  im- 
ports no  more  than  the  state  of  sovereign.  It  com- 
prises his  rights,  duties,  exemptions,  prerogatives, 
and  powers.  But,  with  us,  all  power  is  with  the 
people.  They,  alone,  are  sovereign;  and  they  erect 
what  governments  they  please,  and  confer  on  them 
such  powers  as  they  please.  None  of  these  govern- 
ments is  sovereign  in  the  European  sense  of  the 
word,  all  being  restrained  by  written  constitutions. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  only  perplex  our- 
selves when  we  attempt  to  explain  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  the  general  government  and  the  seve- 
ral state  governments,  according  to  those  ideas  of 
sovereignty,  which  prevail  under  systems  essential- 
ly different  from  our  own. 

But,  sir,  to  return  to  the  constitution  itself,  let  me 
inquire  what  it  relies  upon  for  its  own  continuance 
and  support.  I  hear  it  often  suggested  that  the 
states,  by  refusing  to  appoint  senators  and  electors, 
might  bring  this  government  to  an  end.  Perhaps 
that  is  true;  but  the  same  may  bo  said  of  the  state 
governments  themselves.  Suppose  the  legislature  of 
a  state,  having  the  power  to  appoint  the  governor 
and  the  judges,  should  omit  that  duty,  would  not  the 
state  government  remain  unorganised?  No  doubt, 
all  elective  governments  may  be  broken  up,  by  a  ge- 
neral abandonment,  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted 
with  political  powers,  of  their  appropriate  duties. 
But  one  popular  government  has,  in  this  respect,  as 
much  security  as  another.  The  maintenance  of  this 
constitution  does  not  depend  on  the  plighted  faith  of 
the  states,  as  states,  to  support  it;  and  this  again 
shows  that  it  is  not  a  league.  It  relies  on  individual 
duty  and  obligation. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  creates  di- 
rect relations  between  this  government  and  indivi- 
duals. This  government  may  punish  individuals  for 
treason,  and  all  other  crimes  in  the  code,  when  com- 
mitted against  the  United  States.  It  has  power,  also, 
to  tax  individuals,  in  any  mode,  and  to  any  extent; 
and  it  possesses  the  further  power  of  demanding 
from  individuals  military  service.  Nothing,  certain- 
ly, can  more  clearly  distinguish  a  government  from 
a  confederation  of  states,  than  the  possession  of 
these  powers.  No  closer  relations  can  exist  be- 
tween individuals  and  any  government. 
•  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  owes  high  and 
solemn  duties  to  every  citizen  of  the  country.  It  is 
bound  to  protect  him  in  his  most  important  rights 
and  interests.  It  makes  war  for  his  protection,  and 
no  other  government  in  the  country  can  make  war. 
It  makes  peace  for  his  protection,  and  no  other  go- 
vernment can  make  peace.  It  maintains  armies  and 
navies  for  his  defence  and  security,  and  no  other 
government  is  allowed  to  maintain  them.  He  goes 
abroad  beneath  its  flag,  and  carries  over  all  the 
earth  a  national  character  imparted  to  him  by  this' 
government,  and  which  no  other  government  can  im- 
part. In  whatever  relates  to  war,  to  peace,  to  com- 
merce, he  knows  no  other  government.  All  these, 
sir,  are  connexions  as  dear  and  as  sacred  as  can 
bind  individuals  to  any  government  on  earth.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  a  compact  between  states,  but  a  go- 
vernment proper,  operating  directly  upon  individuals, 
yielding  to  them  protection  on  one  hand,  and  de- 
manding from  them  obedience  on  the  other. 

There  is  no  language  in  the  whole  constitution,  ap- 
plicable to  a  confederation  of  states.    If  the  states 
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be  parties,  as  states,  what  are  their  rights,  and  what 
their  respective  covenants  and  stipulations?  And 
where  are  their  rights,  covenants,  and  stipulation* 
expressed?  The  states  engage  for  nothing,  they 
promise  nothing.  In  the  articles  of  confederal 
tion,  they  did  make  promises,  and  did  enter  into- 
engagements,  and  did  plight  the  faith  of  each  state 
for  their  fulfilment;  but  in  the  constitution,  there 
is  nothing  of  that  kind.  The  reason  is,  that,  in 
the  constitution,  it  is  the  people  who  speak,  and 
not  the  states.  The  people  ordain  the  constitu- 
tion, and  therein  address  themselves  to  the  states, 
and  to  the  legislatures  of  states,  in  the  language 
of  injunction  and  prohibition.  The  constitution  ut- 
ters its  behests  in  the  name  and  by  authority  of 
the  people,  and  it  exacts  not  from  states  any  plight- 
ed public  faith  to  maintain  it.  On  the  contrary,  it 
makes  its  own  preservation  depend  on  individual  du- 
ty and  individual  obligation.  Sir,  the  states  cannot 
omit  to  appoint  senators  and  electors.  It  is  not  a 
matter  resting  in  state  discretion  or  state  pleasure. 
The  constitution  has  taken  better  care  of  its  own 
preservation.  It  lays  its  hand  on  individual  con- 
science, and  individual  duty.  It  incapacitates  any 
man  to  sit  in  the  legislature  of  a  state,  who  shall  not 
first  have  taken  his  solemn  oath  to  support  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  Slates.  From  the  obligation 
of  this  oath  no  state  power  can  discharge  him.  All 
the  members  of  all  the  state  legislatures  are  as  re- 
ligiously bound  to  support  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  they  are  to  support  their  own  state 
constitution.  Nay,  sir,  they  are  as  solemnly  sworn 
to  support  it  as  we  ourselves  are,  who  are  members 
of  congress. 

No  member  of  a  state  legislature  can  refuse  fo 
proceed,  at  the  proper  time,  to  elect  senators  to  con- 
gress, or  to  provide  for  the  choice  of  electors  of  pre- 
sident and  vice  president,  any  more  than  the  mem- 
bers of  this  senate  can  refuse,  when  the  appointed 
day  arrives,  to  meet  the  members  of  the  other  house 
to  count  the  votes  for  those  officers,  and  ascertain 
who  are  chosen.  In  both  cases,  the  duty  binds,  and 
with  equal  strength,  the  conscience  of  the  individual 
member,  and  it  is  imposed  on  all  by  an  oath  in  the 
same  words.  Let  it,  then,  never  be  said,  sir,  that  if 
is  a  matter  of  discretion  with  the  states,  whether 
they  will  continue  the  government,  or  break  it  up 
by  refusing  to  appoint  senators  and  to  elect  electors. 
They  have  no  discretion  in  the  matter.  The  mem- 
bers of  their  legislatures  cannot  avoid  doing  either, 
so  often  as  the  times  arrives,  without  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  their  duty  and  their  oaths;  such  a  violation 
as  would  brrak  up  any  other  government. 

Looking  still  further  to  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution itself,  in  order  to  learn  its  true  character, 
we  find  its  great  apparent  purpose  to  be,  to. unite  the 
people  of  all  the  states  under  one  general  govern- 
ment, for  certain  definite  objects,  and,  to  the  extent 
of  this  union,  to  restrain  the  separate  authority  of  the 
states.  Congress  only  can  declare  war — therefore, 
when  one  state  i3  at  war  with  a  foreign  nation,  aft 
must  be  at  war.  The  president  and  the  senate  only 
can  make  peace,  when  peace  is  made  for  one  state, 
therefore,  it  must  be  made  for  all. 

Can  any  thing  be  coneeived  more  preposterous, 
than  that  any  state  should  have  power  to  nullify  the 
proceedings  of  the  general  government,  respecting 
peace  and  war?  When  war  is  declared  by  a  law  of 
congress,  can  a  single  state  nullify  that  law,  and  re- 
main at  peace?  And  yet  she  may  nullify  that  law,  as 
well  as  any  other.  If  the  president  and  senate  make 
peace,  may  one  state,  nevertheless,  continue  the 
war?  And  yet,  if  she  can  nullify  a  law,  she  may 
quite  as  well  nullify  a  treaty. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  and  no  ingenuity  of 
argument,  no  subtlety  of  distinction,  can  evade  it, 
that,  as  to  certain  purposes,  the  people  of  the  United 
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States  are  one  people.  They  are  one  in  making  war, 
and  one  in  making  peace;  they  are  one  in  regulating 
commerce,  and  one  in  laying  duties  of  imposts.  The 
very  end  and  purpose  of  the  constitution  was  to 
make  them  one  people  in  these  particulars;  and  it 
has  effectually  accomplished  its  objects.  All  this  is 
apparent  on  the  face  of  the  constitution  itself  I 
have  already  said,  sir,  that  to  obtain  a  power  of  di- 
rect legislation  over  the  people,  especially  in  regard 
to  imposts,  was  always  prominent  as  a  reason  for 
getting  rid  of  the  confederation,  and  forming  a  new 
constitution.  Among  innumerable  proofs  of  this,  be- 
fore the  assembling  of  the  convention,  allow  me  to 
refer  only  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  old 
congress,  July,  1785. 

But,  sir,  let  us  go  to  the  actual  formation  of  the  con- 
stitution, let  us  open  the  journal  of  the  convention 
itself,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  very  first  resolution 
which  the  convention  adopted,  was,  "that  a  na- 
tional GOVERNMENT  OUGHT  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED, 
CONSISTING  OF  A  SUPREME  LEGISLATURE,  JUDICIARY, 
AND    EXECUTIVE." 

This  itself  completely  negatives  all  idea  of  league, 
and  compact,  and  confederation.  Terms  could  not 
be  chosen,  more  fit  to  express  an  intention  to  estab- 
lish a  national  government,  and  to  banish  forever  all 
notion  of  a  compact  between  sovereign  slates. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  30th  of  May 
Afterwards,  the  style  was  altered,  and,  instead  of 
being  called  a  national  government,  it  was  called  the 
government  of  the  United  States:  but  the  substance 
of  this  resolution  was  retained,  and  was  at  the  head 
of  that  list  of  resolutions  which  was  afterwards  sent 
to  the  committee  who  were  to  frame  the  instrument. 

It  is  true,  there  were  gentlemen  in  the  conven- 
tion, who  were  for  retaining  the  confederation,  and 
amending  its  articles;  but  the  majority  was  against 
this,  and  was  for  a  national  government.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson's propositions,  which  were  for  continuing  the 
articles  of  confederation  with  additional  powers, 
were  submitted  to  the  convention  on  the  15th  of  June, 
and  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole.  And 
the  resolutions  forming  the  basis  of  a  national  go- 
vernment, which  had  once  been  agreed  to  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  reported,  were  recom- 
mitted to  the  same  committee,  on  the  same  day. 
The  convention,  then,  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  had  both  these  plans  before 
them;  that  is  to  say,  the  plan  of  a  confederacy,  or 
compact  between  states,  and  the  plan  of  a  national 
government.  Both  these  plans  were  considered  and 
debated,  and  the  committee  reported,  "that  they  do  not, 
agree  to  the  propositions  offered  by  the  honorable  Mr  Pat- 
terson, but  that  they  again  submit  the  resolutions  formerly 
reported.''''  If,  sir,  any  historical  fact  in  the  world  be 
plain  and  undeniable,  it  is  that  the  convention  deli- 
berated on  the  expediency  of  continuing  the  confede- 
ration, with  some  amendments,  and  rejected  that 
scheme,  and  adopted  the  plan  of  a  national  govern- 
ment, with  a  legislature,  an  executive,  and  a  judi- 
ciary of  its  own.  They  were  asked  to  preserve  the 
league;  they  rejected  the  proposition.  They  were 
asked  to  continue  the  existing  compact  between 
states;  they  rejected  it.  They  rejected  compact, 
league,  and  confederation;  and  set  themselves  about 
framing  the  constitution  of  a  national  government, 
and  they  accomplished  what  they  undertook. 

If  men  will  open  their  eyes  fairly  to  the  lights  of 
history,  it  is  impossible  to  be  deceived  on  this  point. 
The  great  object  was  to  supersede  the  confederation, 
by  a  regular  government;  because,  under  the  con- 
federation, congress  had  power  only  to  make  requi- 
sitions on  states;  and  if  states  declined  compliance, 
as  they  did,  there  was  no  remedy  but  war  against 
such  delinquent  states.  It  would  seem,  from  Mr. 
Jefferson's  correspondence,  in  1786,  and  1787,  that 
he  was  of  opinion  that  even  thio  remedy  ought  to  bo 


tried.  "There  will  be  no  money  in  the  treasury," 
said  he,  "till  the  confederacy  shows  its  teeth;"  and 
he  suggests  that  a  single  frigate  would  soon  levy,  on 
the  commerce  of  a  delinquent  state,  the  deficiency 
of  its  contribution.  But  this  would  be  war,  and  it 
was  evident  that  a  confederacy  could  not  long  hold 
together,  which  should  be  at  war  with  its  members. 
The  constitution  was  adopted  to  avoid  this  necessity. 
It  was  adopted,  that  there  might  be  a  government 
which  should  act  directly  on  individuls,  without  bor- 
rowing aid  from  the  state  governments.  This  is  clear 
as  light  itself  on  the  very  face  of  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  and  its  whole  history  tends  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Its  framers  gave  this  very  reason 
for  their  work  in  the  most  distinct  terms.  Allow  me 
to  quote  but  one  or  two  proofs,  out  of  hundreds. 
That  state,  so  small  in  territory,  but  so  distinguished 
for  learning  and  talent,  Connecticut,  had  sent  to  the 
general  convention,  among  other  members,  Samuel 
Johnston  and  Oliver  Ellsworth.  The  constitution 
having  been  framed,  it  was  submitted  to  a  convention 
of  the  people  of  Connecticut  for  ratification  on  the 
part  of  that  state,  and  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Ells- 
worth were  also  members  of  this  convention.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  debates,  being  called  on  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  which  led  the  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia to  recommend  such  a  constitution,  after 
showing  the  inefficiency  of  the  existing  confedera- 
cy, inasmuch  as  it  applied  to  states,  as  states,  Mr. 
Johnston  proceeded  to  say — 

"The  convention  saw  this  imperfection  in  attempt- 
ing to  legislate  for  states  in  their  political  capacity; 
that  the  coercion  of  law  can  be  exercised  by  nothing 
but  a  military  force.  They  have,  therefore,  gone 
upon  entirely  new  ground.  They  have  formed  one 
new  nation  out  of  the  individual  states.  The  con- 
stitution vests  in  the  general  legislature  a  power  to 
make  laws  in  matters  of  national  concern;  to  ap- 
point judges  to  decide  upon  these  laws;  and  to  ap- 
point officers  to  carry  them  into  execution.  This 
excludes  the  idea  of  an  armed  force.  The  power 
which  is  to  enforce  these  laws,  is  to  be  a  legal  pow- 
er, vested  in  proper  magistrates.  The  force  which 
is  to  be  employed,  is  the  energy  of  law;  and  this  force 
is  to  operate  only  upon  individuals,  who  fail  in  their 
duty  to  their  country.  This  is  the  peculiar  glory  of 
the  constitution,  that  it  depends  upon  the  mild  and 
equal  energy  of  the  magistracy  for  the  execution  of 
the  laws." 

In  the  further  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Ellsworth 
said: 

"In  republics  it  is  a'  fundamental  principle  that 
the  majority  govern,  and  that  the  minority  comply 
with  the  general  voice.  How  contrary  then  to  re- 
publican principles,  how  humiliating,  is  our  present 
situation.  A  single  state  can  rise  up,'  and  put  a  veto 
upon  the  most  important  public  measures.  We 
have  seen  this  actually  take  place,  a  single  state  has 
controlled  the  general  voice  of  the  union,  a  minority, 
a  very  small  minority,  has  governed  us.  So  far  is 
this  from  being  consistent  with  the  republican  prin- 
ciples, that  it  is  in  effect  the  worst  species  of  mo- 
narchy. 

"Hence  we  see  how  necessary  for  the  union  is  a 
coercive  principle.  No  man  pretends  the  contrary. 
We  all  see  and  feel  this  necessity.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  shall  it  be  a  coercion  of  law,  or  a  coercion 
of  arms?  there  is  no  other  possible  alternative. 
Where  will  those  who  oppose  a  coercion  of  law 
come  out?  Where  will  they  end?  A  necessary  con- 
sequence of  their  principles  is  a  war  of  the  states 
against  one  another.  I  am  for  coercion  by  law;  that 
coercion  which  acts  only  upon  delinquent  individuals. 
This  constitution  does  not  attempt  to  coerce  sove- 
reign bodies,  states,  in  their  political  capacity.  No 
coercion  is  applicable  to  such  bodies,  but  that  of  an 
armed   force.     If  wo  should  attempt  to  execute  the 
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laws  of  the  union,  by  sending  an  armed  force  against 
the  delinquent  state,  it  would  involve  the  good  and 
bad,  the  innocent  and  guilty,  in  the  same  calamity. 
But  this  legal  coercion  singles  out  the  guilty  indi- 
vidual, and  punishes  him  for  breaking  the  laws  of 
the  union." 

Indeed,  sir,  if  we  look  to  all  eotemporary  history, 
to  the  writings  of  the  Federalist,  to  the  debates  in  the 
conventions,  to  the  publications  of  friends  and  foes, 
they  all  agree,  that  a  change  had  been  made  from  a 
confederacy  of  states,  to  a  different  system;  they  all 
agree,  that  the  convention  had  formed  a  constitution 
for  a  national  government.  With  this  result,  some 
were  satisfied,  and  some  were  dissatisfied ;  but  all  ad- 
mitted that  the  thing  had  been  done.  In  none 
of  these  various  productions  and  publications,  did 
any  one  intimate  that  the  new  constitution  was  but 
another  compact  between  states  in  their  sovereign 
capacities.  I  do  not  find  such  an  opinion  advanced 
in  a  single  instance.  Every  where,  the  people  were 
told  that  the  old  confederation  was  to  be  abandoned, 
and  a  new  system  to  be  tried;  that  a  proper  govern- 
ment was  proposed,  to  be  founded  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  and  to  have  a  regular  organization  of  its  own. 
Every  where,  the  people  were  told  that  it  was  to  be 
a  government  with  direct  powers  to  make  laws  over 
individuals,  and  to  lay  taxes  and  impost  without  the 
consent  of  the  states.  Every  where,  it  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  popular  constitution.  It  came  to. the 
people  for  their  adoption,  and  was  to  rest  on  the 
same  deep  foundation  as  the  state  constitutions  them- 
selves. Its  most  distinguished  advocates,  who  had 
been  themselves  members  of  the  convention,  declar- 
ed that  the  very  object  of  submitting  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  people  was,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  Us 
being  regarded  as  a  mere  compact.  "  However  gross  a 
heresy,"  say  the  writers  of  the  Federalist,  "  it  may 
be  to  maintain  that  a  party  to  a  compact  has  a  right  to 
revoke  that  compact,  the  doctrine  itself  has  had  re- 
spectable advocates.  The  possibility  of  a  question 
of  this  nature,  proves  the  necessity  of  laying  the 
foundations  of  our  national  government  deeper  than 
in  the  mere  sanction  of  delegated  authority.  The 
fabric  of  American  empire  ought  to  rest  on  the  solid 

basis  of  THE  CONSENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE." 

Such  is  the  language,  sir,  addressed  to  the  people, 
while  they  yet  had  the  constitution  under  considera- 
tion. The  powers  conferred  on  the  new  government 
were  perfectly  well  understood  to  be  conferred,  not 
by  any  state,  of  the  people  of  any  state,  but  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Virginia  is  more  ex 
plicit,  perhaps,  in  this  particular,  than  any  other 
state.  Her  convention  assembled  to  ratify  the  con- 
stitution ■«*  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Virginia,  declare  and  make  known,  that  the  pow- 
ers granted  under  the  constitution,  being-  derived  from 
the  people  of  the  United  Statrs,  may  be  resumed  by 
them  whenever  the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their 
injury  or  oppression." 

Is  this  language  which  describes  the  formation  of 
a  compact  between  States,  or  language  describing 
the  grant  of  powers  to  a  new  government,  by  the  whole  peo' 
pie  of  the  United  States? 

Among  all  the  other  ratifications,  there  is  not  one 
which  speaks  of  the  constitution  as  a  compact  be- 
tween States.  Those  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  express  the  transaction,  in  my  opinion, 
with  sufficient  accuracy.  They  recognise  the  Divine 
'  goodness  "  in  affording  the  people  of  the  United 
States  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  an  explicit 
and  solemn  compact  with  each  other,  by  assenting  to 
and  ratifying  a  new  constitution."  You  will  observe, 
sir,  that  it  is  the  people,  and  not  the  States,  who 
have  entered  into  this  compact,  and  it  is  the  people 
of  all  the  United  States.  These  conventions,  by  this 
form  of  expression,  meant  merely  to  say,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had,  by  the  blessing  of 


Providence,  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  establishing 
a  new  constitution,  Jounded  in  the  consent  of  the  people. 
This  consent  of  the  people  has  been  called  by  Euro- 
pean writers  the  social  compact;  aud,  in  conformity  to 
this  common  mode  of  expression,  these  conventions 
3peak  of  that  assent,  on  which  the  new  constitution 
was  to  rest,  as  an  explicit  and  solemn  compact,  not 
which  the  states  had  entered  into  with  each  other, 
but  which  the  people  of  the  U.  States  had  entered  intd. 

Finally,  sir,  how  can  any  man  get  over  the  words 
of  the  constitution  itself? — "we,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  con- 
stitution." These  words  must  cease  to  be  a  part  of 
the  constitution — they  must  be  obliterated  from  the 
parchment  on  which  they  ar.e  written,  before  any 
human  ingenuity  or  human  argument  can  remove 
the  popular  basis  on  which  that  constitution  rests, 
and  turn  the  instrument  into  a  mere  compact  be- 
tween sovereign  states. 

The  second  proposition,  sir,  which  I  propose  to 
maintain,  is,  that  no  state  authority  can  dissolve  the 
relations  subsisting  between  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  individuals;  that  nothing  can  dis- 
solve these  relations  but  revolution;  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  secession  without 
revolution.  All  this  follows,  as  it  seems  to  me,  as  a 
just  consequenes,  if  it  be  first  proved  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  a  government  proper, 
owing  protection  to  individuals,  and  entitled  to  their 
obedience. 

The  people,  sir,  in  every  state,  live  under  two  go- 
vernments They  owe  obedience  to  both.  These 
governments,  though  distinct,  are  not  adverse.  Each 
has  its  separate  sphere,  and  its  peculiar  powers  and 
duties.  It  is  not  a  contest  between  two  sovereigns 
for  the  same  power,  like  the  wars  of  the  rival  houses 
in  England;  nor  is  it  a  dispute  between  a  government 
de  facto,  and  a  government  dejure.  It  is  a  case  of  a 
division  of  powers,  between  two  governments,  made 
by  the  people,  to  which  both  are  responsible.  Nei- 
ther can  dispense  with  the  duty  which  individuals 
owe  to  the  other;  neither  can  call  itself  master  of 
the  other:  the  people  are  masters  of  both.  This 
division  of  power,  it  is  true,  is  in  a  great  measure 
unknown  in  Europe.  It  is  the  peculiar  system  of 
America;  and,  though  new  and  singular,  it  is  not 
incomprehensible.  The  state  constitutions  are  es- 
tablished by  the  people  of  the  states.  The  con- 
stitution was  established  by  the  people  of  all  the 
states.  How,  then,  can  a  slate  secede?  How  can 
a  state  undo  what  the  whole  people  have  done?  How 
can  she  absolve  her  citizens  from  their  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States?  How  can  she 
annul  their  obligations  and  oaths?  How  can  the 
members  of  her  legislature  renounce  their  own 
oaths?  Sir,  secession,  as  a  revolutionary  right, 
is  intelligible;  as  a  right  to  be  proclaimed  in  the 
midst  of  civil  commotions,  and  asserted  at  the  head 
of  armies,  1  can  understand  it.  But,  as  a  practical 
right,  existing  under  the  constitution,  and  in  con- 
formity with  its  provisions,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  no- 
thing but  a  plain  absurdity:  for  it  supposes  resist- 
ance to  government,  under  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment itself; it  supposes  dismemberment,  witbuot  vio- 
lating the  principles  of  union;  it  supposes  opposition 
to  law,  without  crime;  it  supposes  the  violation  of 
oaths,  without  responsibility;  it  supposes  the  total 
overthrow  of  government,  without  revolution. 

The  constitution,  sir,  regards  itself  as  perpetual 
and  immortal.  It  seeks  to  establish  a  uriion  among 
the  people  of  the  states,  which  shall  last  through  all 
time.  Or,  if  the  common  fate  of  things  human  must 
be  expected,  at  some  period,  to  happen  to  it,  yet 
that  catastrophe  is  not  anticipated. 
•  The  instrument  contains  ample  provisions  for  its 
amendment,  at  all  times;  none  for  its  abandonment, 
at  any  time.     It  declares  that  new  states  may  come 
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into  the  union,  but  it  does  not  declare  that  old  states 
may  go  out.  The  union  is  not  a  temporary  partner- 
ship of  states.  It  is  the  association  of  the  people, 
under  a  constitution  of  government,  uniting  their 
power,  joining  together  their  highest  interests,  ce- 
menting their  present  enjoyments,  and  blending,  in 
one  indivisible  mass,  all  their  hopes  for  the  future. 
Whatsoever  is  steadfast  in  just,  political  principles — 
whatsoever  is  permanent  in  the  structure  of  human 
society — whatsoever  there  is  which  can  derive  an  en- 
during character  from  being  founded  on  deep  laid 
principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  on  the  broad 
foundations  of  the  public  will,  all  these  unite  to  en- 
title this  instrument  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent 
constitution  of  government. 

In  the  next  place,   Mr.  President,  I  contend  that 
there  is  a  supreme  law  of  the  land,  consisting  of  the 
constitution,  acts  of  congress  passed  in  pursuance  of 
it,  and  the  public  treaties.     This  will  not  be  denied, 
because  such  are  the  very  words  of  the  constitution. 
But  I  contend  further,   that  it  rightfully  belongs  to 
congress,  and  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  to 
settle  the  construction  of  this  supreme  law,  in  doubt- 
ful cases.     This  is  denied;  and  here  arises  the  great 
practical  question,  ivho  is  to  construe  finally  the  consti- 
tution  of  the   United   States?     We   all  agree  that  the 
constitution  is  the  supreme  law;  but  who  shall  inter- 
pret that   law?     In   our  system   of  the  division  of 
powers  between  different  governments,  controversies 
will  necessarily  sometimes  arise,  respecting  the  ex- 
lent  of  the  powers  of  each.     Who  shall  decide  these 
controversies?     Does   it  rest   with   the  general  go- 
vernment, in  all  or  any  of  its  departments,  to  exer- 
cise the  office  of  final  interpreter?     Or  may  each  of 
the  states,  as  well  as  the  general  government,  claim 
this  right  of  ultimate  decision?     The  practical  result 
of  this  whole  debate  turns  on  this  point.      The  gen- 
tleman contends  that  each  state  may  judge  for  itself 
x)f  any  alleged  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  may 
finally  decide  for  itself,  and  may  execute  its  own  de- 
cisions by  its  own  power.     All  the  recent  proceed- 
ings in   South  Carolina  are  founded  on  this  claim  of 
right.     Her  convention  has  pronounced  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States  unconstitutional;  and  this 
decision   she   does  not  allow   any  authority  of  the 
United  States  to  overrule  or  reverse.     Of  course  she 
rejects  the  authority  of  congress,  because  the  very 
object  of  the  ordinance  is  to  reverse  the  decision  of 
congress;  and  she  rejects,  too,   the  authority  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  because  she  expressly 
prohibits  all  appeal  to  those  courts.     It  is  in  order  to 
sustain  this  asserted  right  of  being  her  own  judge, 
that  she  pronounces  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  be  but  a  compact,  to  which  she  is- a  party, 
and  a  sovereign  party.     If  this  be  established,   then 
the  inference  is  supposed  to  follow,  that  being  sove- 
reign, there  is  no  power  to  control  her  decision,  and 
her  own  judgment  on  her  own  compact  is  and  must 
be  conclusive. 

I  have  already  endeavored,  sir,  to  point  out  the 
practical  consequences  of  this  doctrine,  and  to  show 
fiow  utterly  inconsistent  it  is,  with  all  ideas  of  regu- 
lar government,  and  how  soon  its  adoption  would 
involve  the  whole  country  in  revolution  and  absolute 
anarchy.  I  hope  it  is  easy  now  to  show,  sir,  that  a 
doctrine,  bringing  such  consequences  with  it,  is  not 
well  founded;  that  it  has  nothing  to  stand  on  but  theo- 
ry and  assumption;  and  that  it  is  refuted  by  plain  and 
express  constitutional  provisions.  I  think  the  go- 
vernmenfof  the  United  States  doe3  possess,  in  its 
appropriate  departments,  the  authority  of  final  de- 
cision on  questions  of  disputed  power.  I  think  it 
possesses  this  authority,  both  by  necessary  implica- 
tion, and  by  express  grant. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  sir,  that  this  authority  natu- 
rally belongs  to  all  governments.  They  all  exercise 
it  from  necessity,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  exer- 


cise of  other  powers.  The  state  governments  them- 
selves possess  it,  except  in  that  class  of  questions 
which  may  arise  between  them  and  the  general  go- 
vernment, and  in  regard  to  which  they  have  surren- 
dered it,  as  well  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  by  clear 
constitutional  pro'visions.  In  other  and  ordinary 
cases,  whether  a  particular  law  be  in  conformity  to 
the  constitution  of  the  state,  is  a  question  which  the 
state  legislature  or  state  judiciary  must  determine. 
We  all  know  that  these  questions  arise  daily  in  the 
state  governments,  and  are  decided  by  those  govern- 
ments; and  I  know  no  government  which  does  not  ex- 
ercise a  similar  power. 

Upon  general  principles,  then,  the  government  of 
the  United  States   possesses  this  authority;  and  this 
would  hardly  be  denied,  were  it  not  that  there  are 
other   governments.     But   since   there  are  state  go- 
vernments, and  since  these,  like  other  governments, 
ordinarily  construe  their  own  powers,  if  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  construes  its  own  powers 
also,  which  construction  is  to  prevail,  in  the  case  of 
opposite  constructions?     And   again,  as  in  the  case 
now  actually   before   us,  the  state  governments  may 
undertake,   not  only  to   construe  their  own  powers, 
but  to  decide  directly  on  the  extent  of  the  powers  of 
congress.     Congress  has  passed  a  law  as  being  with- 
in its  just  powers;  South  Carolina  denies  that  this 
law  is  within  its  just  powers,  and  insists  that  she  has 
the  right  so  to  decide  this  point,  and  that  her  deci- 
sion is  final.  How  are  these  questions  to  be  settled? 
In   my  opinion,   sir,   even  if  the  constitution   of 
the    United    States   had    made    no   express   provi- 
sion  for   such  cases,  it  would  yet   be   difficult   to 
maintain  that,  in  a  constitution  existing  over  four 
and    twenty  states,   with  equal  authority  over  all, 
one   could  claim    a  right  of  construing   it  for  the 
whole.     This  would  seem  a  manifest  impropriety — 
indeed,   an    absurdity.     If  the  constitution  is  a  go- 
vernment  existing  over  all  the  states,  though  with 
limited   powers,  it  necessarily  follows  that,  to  the 
extent  of  those   powers,  it  must  be  supreme.     If  it 
be  not  superior  to  the  authority  of  a  particular  state, 
it  is  not  a  national  government.  But  as  it  is  a  govern- 
ment, as  it  has  a  legislative  power  of  its  own,  and  a 
judicial  power  co-extensive  with  the  legislative,  the 
inference  is  irresistible,  that  this  government,  thus 
created  by  the  whole,  and  for  the  whole,  must  have 
an  authority  superior  to  that  of  the  particular  go- 
vernment of  any  one  part.     Congress  is  the  legisla- 
ture of  all   the  people  of  the  United  States;  the  judi- 
diciary  of  the  general   government  is  the  judiciary 
of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States.      To   hold, 
therefore,  that  this  legislature  and  this  judiciary  are 
subordinate  in  authority  to  the  legislature  and  judi- 
ciary of  a  single,  state,  is  doing  violence  to  all  com- 
mon sense,  and  overturning   all  established   princi- 
ples.    Congress  must  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own 
powers  so  often  as  it  is  called  on  to  exercise  them, 
or  it  cannotactatall,and  it  must  also  act  independent 
of  slate  control,  or  it  cannot  act  at  all. 

The  right  of  state  interposition  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  legislative  power,  of  congress.  It 
possesses  no  effective  legislative  power,  if  such  right 
of  state  interposition  exists;  because  it  can  pass  no 
law  not  subject  to  abrogation.  It  cannot  make  laws 
for  the  union,  if  any  part  of  the  union  may  pro- 
nounce its  enactments  void  and  of  no  effect.  Its 
forms  of  legislation  would  be  an  idle  ceremony,  if 
after  all,  any  one  of  four  and  twenty  states  might  bid 
defiance  to  its  authority.  Without  express  provision 
in  the  constitution,  therefore,  sir,  this  whole  ques- 
tion is  necessarily  decided  by  those  provisions  which 
create  a  legislative  power  and  a  judicial  power.  If 
these  exist,  in  a  government  intended  for  the  whole, 
the  inevitable  consequence  is,  that  the  laws  of  this 
legislative  power,  and  the  decisions  of  this  judicial 
power,  must  be  binding  on  and  over  the  whole.    No 
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man  can  form  the  conception  of  a  government  exist 
ing  over  four  and  twenty  states,  with  a  regular  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  power,  and  of  the  existence,  at  the 
same  time,  of  an  authority,  residing  elsewhere,  to 
resist,  at  pleasure  or  discretion,  the  enactments  and 
the  decisions  of  such  a  government.  I  maintain, 
therefore,  sir,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
as  an  inference  wholly  unavoidable,  the  acts  of  con- 
gress, and  the  decisions  of  the  national  courts,  must 
be  of  higher  authority  than  state  laws  and  state  deci- 
sions. If  this  be  not  so,  there  is,  there  can  be,  no 
general  government. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  constitution  has  not  left  this 
cardinal  point  without  full  and  explicit  provisions. 
First,  as  to  the  authority  of  congress.  Having  enu- 
merated the  specific  powers  conferred  on  congress, 
the  constitution  adds,  as  a  distinct  and  substantive 
clause,  the  following,  viz:  "To  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
rested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  there- 
of." If  this  means  any  thing,  it  means  that  congress 
may  judge  of  the  true  extent  and  just  interpretation 
of  the  specific  powers  granted  to  it;  and  may  judge 
also  of  what  is  necessary  and  proper  for  executing 
those  powers.  If  congress  is  to  judge  of  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  execution  of  its  powers,  it  must,  of 
necessity,  judge  of  the  extent  and  interpretation  of 
those  powers. 

And  in  regard,  sir,  to  the  judiciary,  the  constitu- 
tion is  still  more  express  and  emphatic.  It  declares 
that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in 
law  or  equity  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  treaties;  that  there  shall  be 
one  supreme  court,  and  that  this  supreme  court  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction  of  all  these  cases,  subject 
to  such  exceptions  as  congress  may  make.  It  is  im- 
possible to  escape  from  the  generality  of  these 
words.  If  a  case  arises  under  the  constitution,  that 
is,  if  a  case  arises  depending  on  the  construction  of 
the  constitution,  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  extends  to  it.  It  reaches  the  case,  the  question; 
it  attaches  the  power  of  the  national  judicature  to 
the  case  itself,  in  whatever  court  it  may  arise  or 
exist;  and  in  this  case  the  supreme  court  has  appel- 
late jurisdiction  over  all  courts  whatever.  No  lan- 
guage could  provide  with  more  effect  and  precision, 
than  is  here  done,  for  subjecting  constitutional 
questions  to  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  supreme 
court.  And,  sir,  this  is  exactly  what  the  conven- 
tion found  it  necessary  to  provide  for,  and  intended 
to  provide  for.  It  is,  too,  exactly  what  the  people 
were  universally  told  was  done  when  they  adopted 
the  constitution.  One  of  the  first  resolutions,  adopt- 
ed by  the  convention,  was  in -these  words,  viz:  "that 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  judiciary  shall  extend 
to  cases  which  respect  the  collection  of  the  national 
revenue,  and  questions  which  involve  the  national 
peace  and  harmony."  Now,  sir,  this  either  had  no 
sensible  meaning  at  all,  or  else  it  meant  that  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  national  judiciary  should  extend 
to  these  questions,  with  a  paramount  authority.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  convention  intended  that 
the  power  of  the  national  judiciary  should  extend  to 
these  questions,  and  that  of  the  judicatures  of  the 
states  should  also  extend  to  them,  xoilh  equal  power  of 
final  decision.  This  would  be  to  defeat  the  whole  ob- 
ject of  the  provision.  There  were  thirteen  judica- 
tures already  in  existence.  The  evils  complained 
of,  or  the  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  was  contra- 
diction and  repugnance  in  the  decisions  of  these  ju- 
dicatures. If  the  framers  of  the  constitution  meant 
to  create  a  fourteenth,  and  yet  not  to  give  it  power 
to  revise  and  control  the  decisions  of  the  existing 
thirteen,  then  they  only  intended  to  augment  the  exist- 
ing evil,  and  the  apprehended  danger,  by  increasing, 


still  further,  the  chances  of  discordant  judgments. 
Why,  sir,  has  it  become  a  settled  axiom  in  politics, 
that  every  government  must  have  a  judicial  power 
co-extensive  with  its  legislative  power?  Certainly, 
there  is  only  this  reason,  viz:  that  the  laws  may  re- 
ceive a  uniform  interpretation,  and  a  uniform  execu- 
tion. This  object  can  be  no  otherwise  attained.  A 
statute  is  what  it  is  judicially  interpreted  to  be;  and 
if  it  be  construed  one  way  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
another  way  in  Georgia,  there  is  no  uniform  law. 
One  supreme  court,  with  appellate  and  final  juris- 
diction, is  the  natural  and  only  adequate  means,  in 
any  government,  to  secure  this  uniformity.  The 
convention  saw  all  this  clearly;  and  the  resolution 
which  I  have  quoted,  never  afterwards  rescinded, 
passed  through  various  modifications,  till  it  finally 
received  the  form  which  the  article  now  wears  in 
the  constitution.  It  is  undeniably  true,  then,  that 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  intended  to  create 
a  national  judicial  power,  which  should  be  para- 
mount, on  national  subjects.  And  after  the  consti- 
tution was  framed,  and  while  the  whole  country 
was  engaged  in  discussing  its  merits,  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  advocates,  (Mr.  Madison),  told  the 
people,  that  it  ivas  true  that,  in  controversies  relating 
to  the  boundary  between  the  tioo  jurisdictions,  the  tribunal 
which  is  ultimately  to  decide  is  to  be  established  under 
the  general  government.  Mr.  Martin,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  convention,  asserted  the  same  thing 
to  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  and  urged  it  as  a  rea- 
son for  rejecting  the  constititution.  Mr.  Pinckney, 
himself  also  a  leading  member  of  the  convention, 
declared  it  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  Every 
where,  it  was  admitted,  by  friends  and  foes,  that 
this  power  was  in  the  constitution.  By  some  it  was 
thought  dangerous,  by  most  it  was  thought  necessary; 
but,  by  all,  it  was  agreed  to  be  a  power  actually 
contained  in  the  instrument.  The  convention  saw 
the  absolute  necessity  of  some  control  in  the  national 
government  over  state  laws.  Different  modes  of 
establishing  this  control  were  suggested  and  consi- 
dered. At  one  time  it  was  proposed  that  the  laws 
of  the  states  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  laid  be- 
fore congress,  and  that  congress  should  possess  a 
negative  over  them.  But  this  was  thought  inexpe- 
dient and  inadmissible;  and  in  its  place,  and  ex- 
pressly as  a  subtitute  for  it,  the  existing  provision 
was  introduced;  that  is  to  say,  a  provision  by  which 
the  federal  courts  should  have  authority  to  overrule 
such  state  laws  as  might  be  in  manifest  contraven- 
tion of  the  constitution.  The  writers  of  the  Fede- 
ralist, in  explaining  the  constitution,  while  it  was  yet 
pending  before  the  people,  and  still  unadopted,  give 
this  account  of  the  matter  in  terms,  and  assign  this 
reason  for  the  article  as  it  now  stands.  By  this 
provision  congress  escaped  from  the  necessity  of 
any  revision  of  state  laws,  left  the  whole  sphere  of 
state  legislation  quite  untouched,  and  yet  obtained  a 
security  against  any  infringement  of  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  general  government.  Indeed, 
sir,  allow  me  to  ask  ag-ain,  if  the  national  judiciary 
was  not  to  exercise  a  power  of  revision,  on  consti- 
tutional.questions,  over  the  judicatures  of  the  states, 
why  was  any  national  judicature  erected  at  all? 
Can  any  man  give  a  sensible  reason  for  having  a  ju- 
dicial power  in  this  government,  unless  it  be  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  a  uniformity  of  decision,  on 
questions  arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
congress,  and  insuring  its  execution?  And  does  not 
this  very  idea  of  uniformity  necessarily  imply  that 
the  construction  given  by  the  national  courts  is  to  be 
the  prevailing  construction?  How  else,  sir,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  uniformity  can  be  preserved? 

Gentlemen|appear  to  me,  sir,  to  look  at  but  one 
side  of  the  question.  They  regard  only  the  supposed 
danger  of  trusting  a  government  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  its  own  powers.     But  will  they   view  the 
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question  in  its  other  aspect;  will  they  show  us  how 
it  is  possible  for  a  government  to  get  along  with  four 
and  twenty  interpreters  of  its  laws  and  powers? 
Gentlemen  argue,  too,  us  if,  in  these,  cases,  the  state 
would  be  always  right,  and  the  general  government 
always  wrong.  But,  suppose  the  reverse,  suppose 
the  state  wrong,  and,  since  they  differ,  some  of  them 
must  be  wrong,  are  the  most  important  and  essential 
operations  of  the  government  to  be  embarrassed 
and  arrested,  because  one  state  holds  a  contrary 
opinion?  Mr.  President,  every  argument  which  re- 
fers the  constitutionality  of  acts  of  congress  to  state 
decision,  appeals  from  the  majority  to  the  minority; 
it  appeals  from  the  common  interest  to  a  particular 
interest;  from  the  councils  of  all  to  the  council  ol 
one;  and  endeavors  to  supersede  the  judgment  of  the 
whole  by  the  judgment  of  a  part. 

I    think  it  is   clear,  sir,  that   the  constitution,  by 
express  provision,  by  definite  and  unequivocal  words, 
as  well  as   by  necessary  implication,  has  constituted 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  the  appellate 
tribunal  in  all  cases  of  a  constitutional  nature  which 
assume  the  shape  of  a  suit,  in  law  or  equity.       And 
1  think  I  cannot  do  better   than   to  leave  this  part  of 
the  subject  by  reading  the  remarks  made  upon  it  by 
Mr.  Ellsworth,  in   the  convention  of  Connecticut;  a 
gentleman,  sir,  who  has  left  behind   him,  on  the  re- 
cords of  the  government  of  his   country,  proofs  of 
the  clearest  intelligence  and  of  the  deepest  sagacity, 
as  well  as  of  the  utmost  purity  and  integrity  of  cha- 
racter.    "This  constitution,"  says  he,  "defines  the 
extent  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government.    If 
the  general  legislature  should,  at  any  time,  overleap 
their  limits,  the  judicial  department   is  a  constitu- 
tional cheek.     If  the  United  States  go  beyond    their 
powers;    if  they  make  a  law  which  the  constitution 
does  not  authorise,  it  is  void;  and  the  judiciary  power, 
the  national  judges,  who,  to  secure  their  impartiality, 
are  to  be  made  independent,  will  declare  it  be  void. 
On    the  other    hand,  if  the    states  go  beyond  their 
limits;    if  they  make  a    law  which   is  a    usurpation 
upon  the  general  government,  the  law  is   void,  and 
upright,  independent  judges  will  declare  it  to  be  so." 
And  let  me  now   only  add,    sir,  that,   in   the  very 
first  session  of  the  first  congress,  with  all  these  well 
known  objects,  both  of  the  convention  and  the  peo- 
ple,  full  and  fresh  in    his  mind,   Mr.  Ellsworth  re- 
ported  the  bill,  as   is  generally  understood,  for  the 
organization  of  the  judicial  department,  and  in  that 
bill,  made  provision  for  the  exercise  of  this  appel- 
late power  of  the  supreme  court,  in  all  the  proper 
cases,  in  whatsoever  court  arising;  and  that  this  ap- 
pellate power  has  now  been  exercised  for  more  than 
forty  years,  without  interruption,  and  without  doubt. 
As  to  the  cases,  sir,  which  do  not  come  before  the 
courts,  those   political   questions   which    terminate 
with  the  enactments  of  congress,  it  is  of  necessity 
that  these  should  be  ultimately  decided  by  congress 
itself.     Like  other  legislatures,  it   must  be  trusted 
with   this   power.     The  members   of  congress  are 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  they  are  answerable  to 
the  people;  like  other  public  agents,  they  are  bound 
by  oath  to  support  the  constitution.     These  are  the 
securities  that  they  will  not  violate  their  duty,  nor 
transcend  their  powers.     They  are  the  same  securi- 
ties as  prevail  in  other  popular  governments;  nor  is 
it  easy  to  see   how  grants  of  power  can  be  more 
safely  guarded,  without  rendering  them  nugatory.  If 
the  case  cannot  come  before  the  courts,  and  if  con- 
gress be  not  trusted  with  its  decision,  who  shall  de- 
cide it?     The  gentleman  says,  each  state  is  to  decide 
it  for  herself.     If  so,  then,  as  I  have  already  urged, 
what  is  law  in  one  state  is  not  law  in  another.     Or, 
if  the  resistance  of  one  state  compels  an  entire  re- 
peal of  the  law,  then  a  minority,  and  that  a  small 
one,  governs  the  whole  country. 


Sir,  those  who  espouse  the  doctrines  of  nullifica- 
tion, reject,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  first  great  princi- 
ple of  all  republican  liberty;  that  is,  that  the  majority 
must  govern.  In  matters  of  common  concern,  the 
judgment  of  a  majority  must  stand  as  the  judgment 
of  the  whole.  This  is  a  law  imposed  on  us  by  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  case:  and  if  we  do  not  act 
upon  it,  there  is  no  possibility  of  maintaining  any 
government  but  despotism.  We  hear  loud  and  re- 
peated denunciations  against  what  is  called  majority 
government.  It  is  declared,  with  much  warmth,  that 
a  majority  government  cannot  be  maintained  in  the 
United  States.  What,  then,  do  gentlemen  wish?  Do 
they  wish  to  establish  a  minority  government?  Do 
they  wish  to  subject  the  will  of  the  many  to  the  will 
of  the  few?  The  honorable  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  has  spoken  of  absolute  majories,  and  ma- 
jorities concurrent,  language  wholly  unknown  to  our 
constitution,  and  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  afiix  de- 
finite ideas.  As  far  as  I  understand  it,  it  would  teach 
us  that  the  absohite  majority  may  be  found  in  con- 
gress, but  the  majority  concurrent  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  states.  That  is  to  say,  sir,  stripping  the  mat- 
ter of  this  novelty  of  phrase,  that  the  dissent  of  one 
or  more  states,  as  states,  renders  void  the  decision  of 
a  majority  of  congress,  so  far  as  that  state  is  con- 
cerned. And  so  this  doctrine,  running  but  a  short 
career,  like  other  dogmas  of  the  day,  terminates  in 
nullification. 

If  this  vehement  invective  against  majorities  meant 
no  more  than  that,   in  the  construction   of  govern- 
ment, it  is  wise  to  provide  checks  and  balances,  so 
that  there  should  be  various  limitations  on  the  power 
of  the  mere  majority,  it  would  only  mean  what  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  has  already  abun- 
dantly provided.    It  is  full  of  such  checks  and  balan- 
ces.    In   its  very  organization,  it  adopts  a  broad  and 
most  effectual  principle  in  restraint  of  the  power  of 
mere  majorities.     A    majority  of  the  people  elects 
a  majority  of  the   house   of   representatives,  but  is 
does  not  elect  the  senate.     The  senate  is  elected  by 
the  states',  each  slate  having,  in  this  respect,  an  equal 
power.     No  law,  therefore,  "can    pass,  without  the 
assent  of  a  majority  of   the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the 
states  also.     A  majority  of   the  representatives    of 
people  must  concur,  and  majority  of  the  states  must 
concur,  in    every  act  of  congress;  and  the  president 
is  elected  on  a  plan  compounded  of  both  these  prin- 
ciples.    But,  having  composed  one  house   of  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  the  people   in  each   state,   ac- 
cording to  its  numbers,  and  the  other,  of  an  equal 
number  of    members   from     every   state,    whether 
larger  or  smaller,  the  constitution  gives  to  majorities 
in  these  houses,  thus  constituted,  the  full  and  entire 
power  of  passing  laws,  subject  always  to  the  consti- 
tutional restrictions,  and  to  the  approval  of  the  pre- 
sident.     To  subject  them  to   any  other  power  is 
clear  usurpation.     The   majority  of  one  house   may 
be  controlled  by  the  majority  of  the  other;  and  both 
may  be  restrained  by  the  president's  negative.  These 
are  checks   and  balances  provided  by  the   constitu- 
tion,  existing   in  the  government  itself;  and  wisely 
intended  to  secure  deliberation  and  caution  in  legis- 
lative  proceeedings.     But  1o  resist   the  will  of  the 
majority  in  both  houses,   thus  constitutionally  exer- 
cised ;  to  insist  on  the  lawfulness  of  interposition  by 
an  extraneous  power;  to  claim  the  right  of  defeating 
the  will  of  congress,  by  setting  up  against  it  the  will 
of  a  single  state,  is  neither  more  nor  less,  as  it  strikes 
me,  than  a   plain  attempt  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment.    The   constituted  authorities  of  the   United 
States  are  no  longer  a   government,  if  they  be  not 
masters  of  their  own  will;  they  are  no  longer  a  go- 
vernment, if  an   external   power  may   arrest  their 
proceedings;  they  are  no  longer  a  government,  if  acts 
passed  by  both  houses,  and  approved  by   the  presi- 
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dent,  may  be  nullified  by  state  vetos  or  state  ordi- 
nances. Does  any  one  suppose  it  could  make  any 
difference,  as  to  the  binding  authority  of  an  act  ol 
congress,  and  of  the  duty  of  a  state  to  respect  it, 
whether  it  passed  by  a  mere  majority  of  both  houses, 
or  by  three-fourths  of  each,  or  the  unanimous  rote 
of  each?  Within  the  limits  and  restrictions  of  the 
constitution,  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
like  all  other  popular  governments,  acts  by  ma- 
jorities. It  can  act  no  otherwise.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, denounces  the  government  of  majorities,  de- 
nounces the  government  of  his  own  country,  and 
denounces  all  free  governments.  And  whoever 
would  restrain  these  majorities,  while  acting  within 
their  constitutional  limits,  by  an  external  power, 
whatever  he  may  intend,  asserts  principles  which,  if 
adopted,  can  lead  to  nothing  else  than  a  destruction 
of  the  government  itself. 

Does  not  the  gentlemen  perceive,  sir,  how  his  ar- 
gument against  majorities  might  here  be  retorted 
upon  him?  Does  he  not  see  how  cogently  he  might 
be  asked,  whether  it  be  the  character  of  nullifica- 
tion to  practise  what  it  preaches?  Look  to  South 
Carolina,  at  the  present  moment.  How  far  are  the 
rights  of  minorities  there  respected?  I  confess,  sir, 
I  have  not  known,  in  peaceable  times,  the  power  ol 
the  majority  carried  with  a  higher  hand,  or  upheld 
with  more  relentless  disregard  of  the  rights,  feelings, 
and  principles  of  the  minority:  a  minority,  embrac- 
ing, as  the  gentleman  himself  will  admit,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  worth  and  respectability  of  the  state;  a 
minority,  comprehending,  in  its  numbers,  men  who 
have  beeu  associated  with  him,  and  with  us,  in  these 
halls  of  legislation;  men  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try at  home,  and  honored  it  abroad;  men  who  would 
cheerfully  lay  down  their  iive3  for  their  native  state, 
in  any  cause  which  they  could  regard  as  the  cause  of 
honor  and  duty;  men  above  fear,  and  above  reproach; 
whose  deepest  grief  and  distress  spring  from  the 
conviction,  that  the  present  proceedings  of  the  state 
must  ultimately  reflect  discredit  upon  her:  how  is 
this  minority,  how  are  these  men  regarded?  They 
are  enthralled  and  disfranchised  by  ordinances  and 
acts  of  legislation,  subjected  to  tests  and  oaths,  incom- 
patible, as  they  conscientiously  think,  with  oaths  al- 
ready taken, and  obligations  already  assumed;  they  are 
proscribed  and  denounced,  as  recreants  to  duty  and 
patriotism,  and  slaves  to  a  foreign  power:  both  the 
spirit  which  pursues  them,  a^d  the  positive. measures  ] 
which  emanate  from  that  spirit,  are  harsh  and  pro- 
scriptive,  beyond  all  precedent  within  my  knowledge, 
except  in  periods  of  professed  revolution. 

It  is  not,  sir,  one  would  think,  for  those  who  ap- 
prove these  proceedings,  to  complain  of  the  power 
of  majorities. 

Mr.  President,  all  popular  governments  rest  on 
two  principles,  or  two  assumptions: 

First,  That  there  is  so  far  a  common  interest, 
among  those  over  whom  the  government  extends, 
as  that  it  may  provide  for  the  defence,  protection, 
and  good  government  of  the  whole,  without  injus- 
tice or  oppression  to  parts. 

Second,  That  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  especially  the  people  themselves,  are  secure 
against  general  corruption,  and  may  be  trusted,  there- 
fore, with  the  exercise  of  power. 

Whoever  argues  against  these  principles,  argues 
against  the  practicability  of  all  free  governments. 
And  whoever  admits  these,  must  admit,  or  cannot 
deny,  that  power  is  as  safe  in  the  hands  of  congress 
as  in  those  of  other  representatives  bodies.  Con- 
gress is  not  irresponsible.  Its  members  are  agents 
of  the  people,  elected  by  them,  answerable  to  them 
and  liable  to  be  displaced  or  superseded  at  their  plea 
sure;  and  they  possess  as  fair  a  claim  to  the  confi 


If,  then,  sir,  the  manifest  intention  of  the  con- 
vention, and  the  cotemporary  admission  of  both 
friends  and  foes,  prove  any  thing;  if  the  plain  text 
of  the  instrument  itself,  as  well  as  the  necessa- 
ry implication  from  other  provisions,  prove  any 
thing;  if  the  early  legislation  of  congress,  the  course 
of  judicial  decisions,  acquiesced  in  by  all  the  states 
for  forty  years,  prove  any  thing,  then  it  is  proved 
that  there  is  a  supreme  law,  and  a  hual  interpreter. 
My  fourth,  and  last  proposition,  Mr.  President, 
was,  that  any  attempt  by  a  stale  to  abrogate  or  nulli- 
fy acts  of  congress,  is  a  usurpation  on  the  powers  of 
general  government,  and  on  the  equal  rights  of  other 
states,  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  a  proceeding 
essentially  revolutionary.  This  is  undoubtedly  true, 
if  the  preceding  propositions  be  regarded  as  proved. 
If  the  government  of  the  United  States  be  trusted 
with  the  duty,  in  any  department,  of  declaring  the 
extent  of  its  own  powers,  then  a  state  ordinance,  or 
act  of  legislation,  authorising  resistance  to  an  act  of 
congress,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  its  unconstitu- 
tionality, is  manifestly  a  usurpation  upon  its  powers. 
If  the  states  have  equal  rights,  in  matters  concern- 
ing the  whole,  then  fur  one  state  to  set  up  her  judg- 
ment against  the  judgment  of  the  rest,  and  to  insist 
on  executing  that  judgment  by  force,  is  also  a  mani- 
fest usurpation  on  the  rights  of  other  states. 

If  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  be  a  go- 
vernment proper,  with  authority  to  pass  laws,  and  to 
give  them  a  uniform  interpretation  and  execution, 
then  the  interposition  of  a  state,  to  enforce  her  own 
construction,  and  to  resist,  as  to  herself,  that  law 
which  binds  the  other  states,  is  a  violation  of  the 
constitution. 

And  if  that  be  revolutionary  which  arrests  the  le- 
gislative, executive,  and  judicial  power  of  govern- 
ment, dispenses  with  existing  oaths  and  obligations 
of  obedience,  and  elevates  another  power  to  supreme 
dominion,  then  nullification  i3  revolutionary.  Or  if 
that  be  revolutionary,  the  natural  tendency  and  prac- 
tical effect  of  which  is  to  break  the  union  into  frag- 
ments, to  sever  all  connexion  among  the  people  of 
the  respective  states,  and  to  prostrate  this  general 
government  in  the  dust,  then  nullification  is  revolu- 
tionary. 

Nullification,  sir,  is  as  distinctly  revolutionary  as 
secession:  but  I  cannot  say  that  the  revolution  which 
it  seeks  is  one  of  so  respectable  a  character.  Se- 
cession would,  it  is  true,  abandon  the  constitution 
altogether;  but  then,  it  would  profess  to  abandon  it. 
Whatever  other  inconsistencies  it  might  run  into, 
one,  at  least,  it  would  avoid.  It  would  not  belong 
to  a  government,  while  it  rejected  its  authority.  It 
would  not  repel  the  burden,  and  continue  to  enjoy 
the  benefits.  It  would  not  aid  in  passing  laws  which 
others  are  to  obey,  and  yet  reject  their  authority,  as 
to  itself.  It  would  not  undertake  to  reconcile  obe- 
dience to  public  authority,  with  an  asserted  right  of 
command  over  that  same'authority.  It  would  not  be 
in  the  government,  and  above  the  government,  at  the 
same  time.  But,  however  more  respectable  a  mode 
secession  may  be,  it  is  not  more  truly  revolutionary 
than  the  actual  execution  of  the  doctrines  of  nulli- 
fication. Both,  and  each,  resist  the  constitutional 
authorities;  both,  and  each,  would  sever  the  union, 
and  subvert  the  government. 

Mr.  President,  having  detained  the  senate  so  long 
already,  I  will  not  now  examine,  at  length,  the  ordi- 
nance and  laws  of  South  Carolina.  These  papers 
are  well  drawn  for  their  purpose.  Their  authors 
understood  their  own  objects.  They  are  called  a 
peaceable  remedy,  and  we  have  been  told  that  South 
Carolina,  after  all,  intends  nothing  but  a  law  suit.  A 
very  few  words,  sir,  will  show  the  nature  of  this 
dence  of  the  "people,  while  they  continue  to  deserve  I  peaceable  remedy,  and  of  the  law  suit  which  South 
it,  as  any  other  public  political  agents.  «  Carolina  contemplates. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  ordinance  declares  the  law 
of  last  July,  and  all  other  laws  of  the  United  States, 
laying  duties,  to  be  absolutely  null  and  void;  and 
makes  it  unlawful  for  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  United  Slates  to  enforce  the  payment  of  such 
duties.  It  is,  therefore,  sir,  an  indictable  offence,  at 
this  moment,  in  South  Carolina,  for  any  person  to 
be  concerned  in  collecting  revenue,  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  It  being  declared  unlawful  to 
collect  these  duties  bywhat  is  considered  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  state,  an  indictment  lies,  of  course, 
against  any  one  concerned  in  such  collection,  and  he 
is,  on  general  principles,  liable  to  be  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.  The  terms,  it  is  true,  are, 
that  it  is  unlawful  'Ho  enforce  the  payment  of  duties;'* 
but  every  custom  house  officer  enforces  -payment  while 
he  detains  the  goods,  in  order  to  obtain  such  pay- 
ment. The  ordinance,  therefore,  reaches  every 
body  concerned  in  the  collection  of  the  duties. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  the  prosecution  of  the  peace- 
able remedy.  The  second  is  more  decisive.  By  the 
act,  commonly  called  the  replevin  law,  any  per- 
son, whose  goods  are  seized  or  detained  by  the  col- 
lector for  the  payment  of  duties,  may  sue  out  a  writ 
of  replevin,  and,  by  virtue  of  that  writ,  the  goods  are 
to  be  restored  to  him.  A  writ  of  replevin,  is  a  writ 
which  the  sheriff  is  bound  to  execute,  and  for  the 
execution  of  which,  he  is  bound  to  employ  force,  if 
necessary.  He  may  call  out  the  posse,  and  must  do. 
so,  if  resistance  be  made.  This  posse  may  be  armed 
or  unarmed.  It  may  come  forth  with  military  array, 
and  under  the  lead  of  military  men.  Whatever  num- 
ber of  troops  may  be  assembled  in  Charleston,  they 
may  be  summoned,  with  the  governor,  or  comman- 
der-in-chief, at  their  head,  to  come  in  aid  of  the 
sheriff.  It  is  evident,  then,  sir,  that  the  whole  mili- 
tary power  of  the  state  is  to  be  employed,  whenerer 
necessary,  in  dispossessing  the  custom  house  officers, 
and  in  seizing  and  holding  the  goods,  without  paying 
the  duties.  This  is  the  second  step  in  the  peaceable 
remedy. 

Sir,  whatever  pretences  may  be  set  up  to  the  con- 
trary, this  is  the  direct  application  of  force,  and  of 
military  force.  It  is  unlawful,  in  itself,  to  replevy 
goods  in  the  custody  of  the  collectors.  But  this  un- 
lawful act  is  to  be  done,  and  it  is  to  be  done  by  power. 
Here  is  a  plain  interposition,  by  physical  force,  to  re- 
sist the  laws  of  the  union.  The  legal  mode  of  collect- 
ingduties  is  to  detain  the  goodstill  such  duties  are  paid 
or  secured.  But  force  comes,  and  overpowers  the  col- 
lector, and  his  assistants,  and  takes  away  the  goods, 
leaving  the  duties  unpaid.  There  cannot  be  a  clearer 
case  of  forcible  resistance  to  law.  And  it  is  provided 
that  the  goods  thus  seized  shall  be  held  against  any 
attempt  to  retake  them,  by  the  same  force  which  seiz- 
ed them. 

Having  thus  dispossessed  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  goods,  without  payment  of  duties,  and 
seized  and  secured  them  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
state,  only  one  thing  more  remained  to  be  done,  and 
that  is,  to  cut  off  all  possibility  of  legal  redress;  and 
that,  too,  is  accomplished,  or  thought  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  ordinance  declares,  that  all  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, founded  on  the  revenue  laws,  (including,  of 
course,  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States),  shall  be  null  and  void.  This  nullifies  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  Then  comes 
the  test-oath  act.  This  requires  all  state  judges  and 
jurors  in  the  state  courts  to  swear  that  they  will 
execute  the  ordinance,  and  all  acts  of  the  legislature 
passed  in  pursuance  thereof.  The  ordinance  declares, 
that  no  appeal  shall  be  allowed  from  the  decision  of 
the  state  courts  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  replevin  act  makes  it  an  indictable 
offence  for  any  clerk  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  record, 
for  the  purpose  of  such  appeal. 


The  two  principal  provisions  on  which  South  Ca- 
rolina relies  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  nullify  the  authority  of  this  government,  are, 
therefore,  these: 

1.  A  forcible  seizure  of  goods,  before  duties  are 
paid  or  secured,  by  the  power  of  the  state,  civil  and 
military. 

2.  The  taking  away,  by  the  most  effectual  means* 
in  her  power,  of  all  legal  redress  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States;  the  confining  all  judicial  proceedings 
to  her  own  state  tribunals;  and  the  compelling  of  her 
judges  and  jurors  of  these,  her  own  courts,  to  take  an 
oath,  beforehand,  that  they  will  decide  all  cases  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinance,  and  the  acts  passed  under 
it;  that  is,  they  will  decide  the  cause  one  way.  They 
do  not  swear  to  try  it,  on  its  own  merits;  they  only 
swear  to  decide  it,  as  nullification  requires. 

The  character,  sir,  of  these  provisions,  defies  com- 
ment. Their  object  is  as  plain  as  their  means  are 
extraordinary.  They  propose  direct  resistance,  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  state,  to  laws  of  congress, 
and  cut  off,  by  methods  deemed  adequate,  any  re- 
dress by  legal  and  judicial  authority.  They  arrest 
legislation,  defy  the  executive,  and  banish  the  judi- 
dicial  power  of  this  government.  They  authorise 
and  command  acts  to  be  done,  and  done  by  force, 
both  of  numbers  and  of  arms,  which,  if  done,  and 
done  by  force,  are  clearly  acts  of  rebellion  and 
treason. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  laws  of  South  Carolina;  such, 
sir,  is  the  peaceable  remedy  of  nullification.  Has  not 
nullification  reached,  sir,  even  thus  early,  that  point 
of  direct  and  forcible  resistance  to  law,  to  which  I 
intimated,  three  years  ago,  it  plainly  tended? 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  reason  for 
passing  laws  like  these?  What  are  the  oppressions 
experienced,  under  the  union,  calling  for  measures 
which  thus  threaten  to  sever  and  destroy  it?  What 
invasions  of  public  liberty,  what  ruin  to  private  hap- 
piness, what  long  list  of  rights  violated,  or  wrongs 
unredressed,  is  to  justify  to  the  country,  to  posteri- 
ty, and  to  the  world,  this  assault  upon  the  free  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  this  great  and  glorious 
work  of  our  fathers?  At  this  very  moment,  sir,  the 
whole  land  smiles  in  peace,  and  rejoices  in  plenty. 
A  general  and  a  high  prosperity  pervades  the  coun- 
try; and,  judging  by  the  common  standard,  by  in- 
crease of  population  and  wealth;  or,  judging  by  the 
opinions  of  that  portion  of  her  people  not  embarked 
in  those  dangerous  and  desperate  measures,  this 
prosperity  overspreads  South  Carolina  herself. 

Thus,  happy  at  home,  our  country,  at  the  same  time, 
holds  high  the  character  of  her  institutions,  her  pow- 
er, her  rapid  growth,  and  her  future  destiny,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  foreign  states.  One  danger,  only,  creates 
hesitation ;  one  doubt  only  exists,  to  darken  the  other- 
wise unclouded  brightness  of  that  aspect,  which  she 
exhibits  to  the  view,  and  to  the  admiration,  of  the 
world.  Need  I  say,  that  that  doubt  respects  the 
permanency  of  our  union;  and  need  I  say,  that  that 
doubt  is  now  caused,  more  than  by  any  thing  else, 
by  these  very  proceedings  of  South  Carolina?  Sir, 
all  Europe  is,  at  this  moment,  beholding  us,  and 
looking  for  the  issue  of  this  controversy;  those  who 
hate  free  institutions,  with  malignant  hope;  those 
who  love  them,  with  deep  anxiety  and  shivering  fear. 

The  cause,  then,  sir,  the  cause!  Let  the  world 
know  the  cause,  which  has  thus  induced  one  state  of 
the  union  to  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  the  whole, 
and  openly  to  talk  of  secession. 

Sir,  the  world  will  scarcely  believe  that  this  whole 
controversy,  and  all  the  desperate  measures  which  its 
support  requires,h a ve  no  other  foundation  than  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  upon  a  provision  of  the  constitution, 
between  a  majority  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
on  one  side,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  other.    It  will  not  credit 
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the  fact,  it  will  not  admit  the  possibility,  that,  in  an 
enlightened  age,  in  a  free  popular  republic,  under  a 
government  where  the  people  govern,  as  they  must 
always  govern,  under  such  systems,  by  majorities,  at 
at  a  time  of  unprecedented  happiness,  without  prac- 
tical oppression,  without  evils,  such  as  may  not  only 
be  pretended,  but  felt  and  experienced;  evils,  not 
slight  or  temporary,  but  deep,  permanent,  and  into- 
lerable; a  single  slate  should  rush  into  conflict  with 
all  the  rest,  attempt  to  put  down  the  power  of  the 
union  by  her  own  laws,  and  to  support  those  laws  by 
her  military  power  and  thus  break  up  and  destroy 
the  world's  last  hope.  And  well  the  world  may  be 
incredulous.  We  who  see  and  hear  it,  can  ourselves 
hardly  yet  believe  it.  Even  after  all  that  had  preced- 
ed it,  this  ordinance  struck  the  country  with  amaze- 
ment. It  was  incredible  and  inconceivable,  that  South 
Carolina  should  thus  plunge  headlong  into  resistance 
to  the  laws,  on  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  on  a  ques- 
tion in  which  the  preponderance  of  opinion,  both  of 
the  present  day  and  of  all  past  time,  was  so  over- 
whelmingly against  her.  The  ordinance  declares 
that  congress  has  exceeded  its  just  power,  by  laying 
duties  on  imports,  intended  for  the  protection  of 
manufactures.  This  is  the  opinion  of  South  Caroli- 
na; and  on  the  strength  of  that  opinion  she  nullifies 
the  laws.  Yet  has  the  rest  of  the  country  no  right  to 
its  opinion  also?  Is  one  state  to  sit  sole  arbitress? 
She  maintains  that  those  laws  are  plain,  deliberate, 
and  palpable  violations  of  the  constitution;  that  she 
has  a  sovereign  right  to  decide  this  matter;  and  that, 
having  so  decided,  she  is  authorised  to  resist  their 
execution,  by  her  own  sovereign  power;  and  she  de- 
clares that  she  will  resist  it,  though  such  resistance 
should  shatter  the  union  into  atoms. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  pro- 
priety of  these  laws,  at  large;  but  I  will  ask,  how  are 
they  shown  to  be  thus  plainly  and  palpably  unconsti- 
tutional? Have  they  no  countenance,  at  all,  in  the 
constitution  itself?  Are  they  quite  new  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  government?  Are  they  a  sudden  and  vio- 
lent usurpation  on  the  rights  of  the  states?  Sir,  what 
will  the  civilized  world  say,  what  will  posterity  say, 
when  they  learn  that  similar  laws  have  existed  from 
the  very  foundation  of  the  government;  that  for  thirty 
years  the  power  was  never  questioned;  and  that  no 
state  in  the  union  has  more  freely  and  unequivocally 
admitted  it  than  South  Carolina  herself? 

To  lay  and  collect  duties  and  imposts,  is  an  express 
power,  granted  by  the  constitution  to  congress.  It  is, 
also,  an  exclusive  poxcer ;  for  the  constitution  as  express- 
ly prohibits  all  the  states  from  exercising  it  themselves. 
This  express  and  exclusive  power  is  unlimited  in 
the  terms  of  the  grant,  but  is  attended  with  two  spe- 
cific restrictions:  first,  that  all  duties  and  imposts 
shall  be  equal  in  all  the  states;  second,  that  no  duties 
shall  be  laid  on  exports.  The  power,  then,  being 
granted,  and  being  attended  with  these  two  restric- 
tions, and  no  more,  who  is  to  impose  a  third  restric- 
tion on  the  general  words  of  the  grant?  If  the  power 
to  lay  duties,  as  known  among  all  other  nations,  and 
as.  known  in  all  our  history,  and  as  it  was  perfectly 
understood  when  the  constitution  was  adopted,  in- 
cludes a  right  of  discriminating,  while  exercising  the 
power,  and  of  laying  some  duties  heavier,  and  some 
lighter,  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  our  own  domes- 
tic products,  what  authority  is  there  for  giving  to  the 
words  used  in  the  constitution  a  new,  narrow,  and 
unusual  meaning?  All  the  limitations  which  the  con- 
stitution intended,  it  has  expressed;  and  what  it  has 
left  unrestricted,  is  as  much  a  part  of  its  will,  as  the 
restraints  which  it  has  imposed. 

But  these  laws,  it  is  said,  are  unconstitutional  on 
account  of  the  motive.  How,  sir,  can  a  law  be  ex- 
amined on  any  such  ground?  How  is  the  motive  to 
be  ascertained?  One  house,  or  one  member,  may 
have  one  motive;  the  other  house,  or  another  mem- 
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ber,  another.  One  motive  may  operate  to-day,  and 
another  to-morrow.  Upon  any  such  mode  of  reason- 
ing as  this,  one  law  might  be  unconstitutional  now, 
and  another  law,  in  exactly  the  same  words,  perfect- 
ly constitutional  next  year.  Besides,  articles  may 
not  only  be  taxed,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
home  products,  but  other  articles  may  be  left  free, 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  with  the  same  motive.  A 
law,  therefore,  would  become  unconstitutional  from 
what  it  omitted,  as  well  as  what  it  contained.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  settled  principle,  acknowledged  In 
all  legislative-halls,  recognised  before-  all  tribunals, 
sanctioned  by  the  general  sense  and  understanding 
of  mankind,  that  there  can  be  no  inquiry  into  the 
motives  of  those  who  p^ss  laws  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  on  their  validity.  If  the  law  be  within 
the  fair  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  grant  of  the 
power,  its  authority  must  be  admitted  until  it  is  re- 
pealed. This  rule,  every  where  acknowledged,  every 
where  admitted,  is  so  universal,  and  so  completely 
without  exception,  as  that  even  an  allegation  of  fraud, 
in  the  majority  of  a  legislature,  is  not  allowed  as  a 
ground  to  set  aside  a  law. 

But,  sir,  is  it  true,  that  the  motive  for  these  laws 
is  such  as  is  stated?  I  think  not.  The  great  object 
of  all  these  laws  is,  unquestionably,  revenue.  If  there 
were  no  occasion  for  revenue,  the  laws  would  not 
have  been  passed;  and  it  is  notorious  that  almost 
the  entire  revenue  of  the  country  is  derived  from 
them.  And,  as  yet,  we  have  collected  none  too  much 
revenue.  The  treasury  has  not  been  more  exhaust- 
ed for  many  years  than  at  the  present  moment.  All 
that  South  Carolina  can  say  is,  that,  in  passing  the 
laws  which  she  now  undertakes  to  nullify ,  particular 
articles  ivere  taxed  from  a  regard  to  the  protection  of  do* 
mestic  articles,  higher  than  they  would  have  been  had  no 
such  regard  been  entertained.  And  she  insists  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution,  no  such  discrimination 
can  be  allowed:  that  duties  should  be  laid  for  reve- 
nue, and  revenue  only;  and  that  it  is  unlawful  to 
have  reference,  in  any  case,  to  protection.  In  other 
words,  she  denies  the  power  of  discrimination.  She 
does  not,  and  cannot,  complain  of  excessive  taxation; 
on  the  contrary,  she  professes  to  be  willing  to  pay 
any  amount  for  revenue,  merely  as  revenue;  and  up 
to  the  present  moment  there  is  no  surplus  of  revenue^ 
Her  grievance,  then,  that  plain  and  palpable  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution  which  She  insists  has  taken 
place,  is  simply  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  discrimi- 
nation. Now,  sir,  is  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  dis- 
crimination plainly  and  palpably  unconstitutional? 

I  have  already  said,  the  power  to  lay  duties  is  given 
by  the  constitution  in  broad  and  general  terms.  There 
is  also  conferred  on  congress  the  whole  power  of  re- 
gulating commerce,  in  another  distinct  provision.  Is 
it  clear  and  palpable,  sir,  can  any  man  say,  it  is  a 
case,  beyond  doubt,  that,  under  these  two  powers, 
congress  may  not  justly  discriminate,  in  laying  duties 
for  the  purpose  of  countervailing  the  policy  of  foreign  na- 
tions or  of  favoring  our  own  home  productions?  Sir,  what 
ought  to  conclude  this  question  forever,  as  it  would 
seem  to  me,  is,  that  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and 
the  imposition  of  duties,  areT  in  ail  commercial  na- 
tions, powers  avowedly  and  constantly  exercised  for 
this  very  end.  That  undeniable  truth  ought  to  set- 
tle the  question;  because  the  constitution  ought  to  be 
considered,  when  it  uses  well  known  language,  as 
using  it  in  its  well  known  sense.  But  it  is  equally 
undeniable,  that  it  has  been,  from  the  very  first,  ful- 
ly believed  that  this  power  of  discrimination  was 
conferred  on  congress;  and  the  constitution  was  itself 
recommended,  urged  upon  the  people,  and  enthusias- 
tically insisted  on,  in  some  of  the  states,  for  that  very 
reason.  Not  that,  at  that  time,  the  country  was  ex- 
tensviely  engaged  in  manufactures,  especially  of 
those  kinds  now  existing.  But  the  trades  and  crafts 
of  the  seaport  towns,  the  business  of  the    artizana 
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and  manual  laborers,  those  employments,  the  work 
in  which  supplies  so  great  a  portion  of  the  daily  wants 
of  all  classes,  all  these  looked  to  the  new  constitution 
as  a  source  of  relief  from  the  severe  distress  which 
followed  the  war.  It  would,  sir,  be  unpardonable, 
at  so  late  an  hour,  to  go  into  details  on  this  point; 
but  the  truth  is  as  I  have  stated.  The  papers  of  the 
day,  the  resolutions  of  public  meetings,  the  debates 
in  the  conventions,  all  that  we  open  our  eyes  upon, 
in  the  history  of  the  times,  prove  it. 

The  honorable  gentleman,  sir,  from  South  Caroli- 
na, has  referred  to  two  incidents  connected  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  which 
he  thinks  are  evidence  to  show  that  the  power  cf 
protecting  manufactures,  by  laying  duties,  and  by 
commercial  regulations,  was  not  intended  to  be  given 
to  congress.  The  first  is,  as  he  says,  that  a  power  to 
protect  manufactures  was  expressly  proposed,  but 
not  granted.  I  think,  sir,  the  gentleman  is  quite  mis- 
taken in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention.  The  whole  history  of  the  occurrence 
to  which  he  alludes  is  simply  this:  Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  convention,  after  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  had  been  mainly  agreed  upon,  after  the 
power  to  lay  duties  and  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce had  both  been  granted,  a  long  list  of  proposi- 
tions was  made,  and  referred  to  the  committee,  con- 
taining various  miscellaneous  powers,  some  or  all  of 
which  it  was  thought  might  be  properly  vested  in 
congress.  Among  these,  was  a  power  to  establish  a 
university;  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation;  to  re- 
gulate stage  coaches  on  the  post  roads;  and  also  the 
power  to  which  the  gentleman  refers,  and  which  is 
expressed  in  these  words:  "To  establish  public  in- 
stitutions, rewards,  and  immunities,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture,  commerce,  trades,  and  manufac- 
tures." The  committee  made  no  report  on  this  or 
various  other  propositions  in  the  same  list.  But  the 
only  inference  from  this  omission  is,  that  neither  the 
committee  nor  the  convention  thought  it  proper  to 
authorise  congress  "to  establish  public  institutions,  re- 
wards, and  immunities"  for  the  promotion  of  manu- 
factures, and  other  interests.  The  convention  sup- 
posed it  had  done  enough,  at  any  rate  it  had  done  all 
it  intended,  when  it  had  given  to  congress,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  the  power  to  lay  imposts  and  the  power 
to  regulate  trade.  It  is  not  to  be  argued,  from  its 
omission  to  give  more,  that  it  meant  to  take  back 
what  it  had  already  given.  It  had  given  the  impost 
power;  it  had  given  the  regulation  of  trade;  and  it 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  give  the  further  and  dis- 
tinct power  of  establishing-  public  institutions. 

The  other  fact,  sir,  on  which  the  gentleman  relies, 
is  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Martin  to  the  legislature  of 
Maryland.  The  gentleman  supposes  Mr.  Martin  to 
have  urged,  against  the  constitution,  that  it  did  not 
contain  the  power  of  protection.  But,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  look  again  at  what  Mr.  Martin  said,  he  will 
find,  I  think,  that  what  Mr.  Martin  complained  of 
was,  that  the  constitution,  by  its  prohibitions  on  the 
states,  had  taken  away  from  the  states  themselves 
the  power  of  protecting  their  own  manufactures  by 
duties  on  imports.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  I 
find  no  expression  of  Mr.  Martin  intimating  that  the 
constitution  had  not  conferred  on  congress  the  same 

power  which  it  had  thus  taken  from  the  states. 

But,  sir,  let  us  go  the  first  congress;  let  us  look  in 
upon  this  and  the  other  house,  at  the  first  session  of 
their  organization. 

We  see  in  both  houses,  men,  distinguished  among 
the  fraraers,  friends,  and  advocates  of  the  constitu- 
tion. We  see  in  both  those  who  had  drawn,  discus- 
sed, and  matured  the  instrument  in  the  convention, 
explained  and  defended  it  before  the  people,  and 
were  now  elected  members  of  congress  to  put  the 
new  government  into  motion,  and  to  carry  the  pow- 
ers of  the  constitution  into  beneficial  execution. 


At  the  head  of  the  government  was  Washington 
himself,  who  had  been  president  of  the  convention, 
and  in  his  cabinet  were  others  most  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  constitution,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  the  part  taken  in  its  discussion. 

If  these  persons  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution;  if  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  work  of  their  own  hands,  who  can  under- 
stand it,  or  who  shall  now  interpret  it  to  us? 

Sir,  the  volume  which  records  the  proceedings  and 
debates  of  the  first  session  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, lies  before  me.  1  open  it,  and  I  find  that,  hav- 
ing provided  for  the  administration  of  the  necessary 
oaths,  the  very  first  measure  proposed  for  considera- 
tion is,  the  laying  of  imposts;  and  in  the  very  first 
committee  of  the  whole  into  which  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives ever  resolved  itself,  on  this  its  earliest 
subject,  and  in  this  its  very  first  debate,  the  duty  of 
so  laying  the  imposts,  as  to  encourage  manufactures, 
was  advanced,  and  enlarged  upon,  by  almost  every 
speaker,  and  doubted  or  denied  by  none.  The  first 
gentleman  who  suggests  this  as  the  clear  duty  of  con- 
gress, and  as  an  object  necessary  to  be  attended  to, 
is  Mr.  Fitz*imons,  of  Pennsylvania;  the  second,  Mr. 
White  of  Virginia;  the  third,  Mr.  Tucker,  of  South 
Carolina. 

But  the  great  leader,  sir,  on  this  occasion,  was  Mr. 
Madison.  Was  he  likely  to  know  the  intentions  of 
the  convention  and  the  people?  Was  he  likely  to  un- 
derstand the  constitution? 

At  the  second  sitting  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Madi- 
son explained  his  own  opinions  of  the  duty  of  con- 
gress, fully  and  explicitly.  I  must  not  detain  you, 
sir,  with  more  than  a  few  short  extracts  from  these 
opinions,  but  they  are  such  as  are  clear,  intelligible, 
and  decisive 

•'The  states,"  says  he,  "that  are  most  advanced  in 
population,  and  ripe  for  manufactures,  ought  to  have 
their  particular  interest  attended  to,  in  some  degree. 
While  these  states  retained  the  power  of  making  re- 
gulations of  trade,  they  had  the  power  to  cherish 
such  institutions.  By  adopting  the  present  constitu- 
tion, they  have  thrown  the  exercise  of  this  power 
into  other  hands;  they  must  have  done  this  with  an 
expectation  that  those  interests  would  not  be  neglect- 
ed here." 

In  another  report  of  the  same  speech,  Mr.  Madi- 
son is  represented  as  using  still  stronger  language; 
as  saying,  that  the  constitution,  having  taken  this  pow- 
er away  from  the  states,  and  conferred  it  on  congress, 
it  would  be  a  fraud  on  the  states  and  on  the  people 
were  congress  to  refuse  to  exercise  it. 

Mr.  Madison  argues,  sir,  on  this  early  and  inter- 
esting occasion,  very  justly  and  liberally  in  favor  of 
the  general  principles  of  unrestricted  commerce. 
But  be  argues  also,  with  equal  force  and  clearness, 
for  certain  important  exceptions  to  these  general 
principles. 

The  first,  sir,  respects  those  manufactures  which 
had  been  brought  forward  under  encouragement  by 
the  state  governments.  "It  would  be  cruel,"  says 
Mr.  Madison,  "to  neglect  them,  and  to  divert  their 
industry  into  other  channels,  for  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  hand  of  man  to  shift  from  one  employment  to 
another  without  being  injured  by  the  change."  Again: 
"There  may  be  some  manufactures  which,  being 
once  formed,  can  advance  towards  perfection  with- 
out any  adventitious  aid;  while  others,  for  want  of 
the  fostering  hand  of  government,  will  be  unable  to 
go  on  at  all.  Legislative  provision,  therefore,  will 
be  necessary  to  collect  the  proper  objects  for  this 
purpose;  and  this  will  form  another  exception  to  my 
general  principle."  And  again:  "The  next  excep- 
tion that  occurs  is  one  on  which  great  stress  is  laid 
by  some  well-informed  men,  and  this  with  great 
plausibility:  that  each  nation  should  have,  within 
itself,  the  means  of  defence,  independent  of  foreign 
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supplies;  that,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  operations 
of  war,  no  state  ought  to  depend  upon  a  precarious 
supply  from  any  part  of  the  world.  There  may  he 
some  truth  in  this  remark,  and  therefore  it  is  proper 
for  legislative  attention." 

la  the  same  debate,  sir,  Mr.  Burk,  from  South 
Carolina,  supported  a  duty  on  hemp,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  encouraging  its  growth  on  the  strong 
lands  of  South  Carolina.  "Cotton,"  he  said,  "was 
also  in  contemplation  among  them,  and,  if  good  seed 
could  be  procured,  he  hoped  might  succeed."  Af- 
terwards, sir,  the  cotton  seed  was  obtained,  its  cul- 
ture was  protected,  and  it  did  succeed  Mr.  Smith, 
a  vrpy  dist  nguished  member  from  the  same  state, 
observed:  -'It  has  been  said,  and  justly,  that  the 
states  which  adopted  this  constitution  expected  its 
admininistration  would  be  conducted  with  a  favora- 
ble hand.  The  manufacturing  states  wished  the  en- 
couragement of  manufactures;  the  maritime  states 
the  encouragement  of  ship-building,  and  the  agri- 
cultural stales  the  encouragement  of  agriculture." 

Sir,  I  will  detain  the  senate  by  reading  no  more 
extracts  from  these  debates.  I  have  already  shown 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  Sooth  Carolina,  in 
this  very  first  session,  acknowledging  this  power  of 
protection,  voting  for  its  exercise,  and  proposing  its 
extension  to  their  own  products.  Similar  proposi- 
tions came  from  Virginia;  and,  indeed,  sir,  in  the 
whole  debate,  at  whatever  page  you  open  the  volume, 
you  find  the  power  admitted,  and  you  find  it  applied 
to  the  protection  of  particular  articles,  or  not  applied, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  congiess.  No  man 
denied  the  power — no  man  doubted  it;  the  ouly 
questions  were,  in  regard  to  the.  several  articles  pro- 
posed to  be  taxed,  whether  they  were  fit  subjects 
for  protection,  and  what  the  amount  of  that  protec- 
tion ought  to  be.  Will  gentlemen,  sir,  now  answer 
the  argument  drawn  from  these  proceedings  of  the 
first  congress?  Will  they  undertake  to  deny  that 
that  congress  did  act  on  the  avowed  principle,  of  pro- 
tection? Or,  if  they  admit  it,  will  they  tell  us  how 
those  who  framed  the  constitution  fell,  thus  early, 
into  this  great  mistake  about  its  meaning?  Will  they 
tell  us  how  it  should  happen  that  they  had  so  soon 
foi  gotten  their  own  sentiments,  and  their  own  pur- 
poses? I  confess  I  have  seen  no  answer  to  this  ar- 
gument, nor  any  respectable  attempt  to  answer  it. 
And,  sir,  how  did  this  debate  terminate?  What  law 
was  passed?  There  it  stands,  sir,  among  the  statutes, 
the  second  law  in  the  book.  It  has  a  preamble,  and 
that  preamble  expressly  recites,  that  the  duties 
which  it  imposes  are  laid  "for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manu- 
factures.'1'' Until,  sir,  this  early  legislation,  thus 
coeval  with  the  constitution  itself,  thus  full^and  ex- 
plicit, can  be  explained  away,  no  man  can  doubt  of 
the  meaning  of  that  instrument. 

Mr.  President,  this  power  of  discrimination,  thus 
admitted,  avowed  and  practised  upon,  in  the  first 
revenue  act,  ha?  never  been  denied  or  doubted, 
until  within  a  few  past  years.  It  was  not  at  all 
doubted  in  1816;  when  it  became  necessary  to  aJjust 
the  revenue  to  a  state  of  peace.  On  the  contrary, 
the  power  was  then  exerched,  not  without  opposition 
as  to  its  expediency,  but,  as  far  as  1  remember,  or 
have  understood,  without  the  slightest  opposition 
founded  on  any  supposed  want  of  constitutional  au- 
thority. Certainly,  South  Carolina  did  not  doubt 
it.  The  tariff  of  1S16  was  introduced,  carried 
through,  and  established,  under  the  lead  of  South 
Carolina.  Even  the  minimum  policy  is  of  South 
Carolina  origin.  The  honorable  gentleman  himself 
supported,  and  ably  supported,  the  tariff  of  1816. 
He  has  informed  us,  sir,  that  his  speech  on  that  oc- 
casion was  sudden  and  off-hand,  he  being  called  up 
by  the  request  of  a  friend.    I  am  sure  the  gentleman 


so  remembers  it,  and  that  it  was  so;  but  there  is, 
nevertheless,  much  method,  arrangement,  and  clear 
exposition,  in  that  extempore  speech.  It  is  very 
able,  very,  very  much  to  the  point,  and  very  decisive. 
And  in  another  speech,  delivered  two  months  earlier, 
on  the  proposition  to  repeal  the  internal  taxes,  the 
honorable  gentleman  had  touched  the  same  subject, 
and  had  declared,  "that  a  certain  encouragement  ought 
to  be  extended,  at  least  to  our  woollen  and  cotton  manu- 
factures.'*1 I  do  not  quote  these  speeches,  sir,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  honorable  gentle- 
man has  changed  his  opinion  :  my  object  is  other, 
and  higher.  I  do  it  for  the  sake  of  saying,  that  that 
cannot  be  so  plainly  and  palpably  unconstitutional, 
a3  to  warrant  resistance  to  law,  nullification,  and 
revolution,  which  the  honorable  gentleman  and  his 
friends  have  heretofore  agreed  to,  and  acted  upon, 
without  doubt,  and  without  hesitation.  Sir.  it  is  no 
answer  to  say,  that  the  tariff  of  1816  was  a  revenue 
bill.  So  are  they  all  revenue  bills.  The  point  is, 
and  the  truth  is,  that  the  tariff  of  1816,  like  the  rest, 
did  discriminate;  it  did  distinguish  one  article  from  ano- 
ther; it  did  lay  duties  for  protection.  Look  to  the 
case  of  coarse  cottons,  under  the  minimum  calcula- 
tion: the  duty  on  these  was  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent. 
Something  beside  revenue,  certainly,  was  intended 
in  this;  and,  in  fact,  the  law  cut  up  our  whole  com- 
merce with  India  in  that  article. 

It  is,  sir,  only  within  a  few  years  that  Carolina 
has  denied  the  constitutionality  of  these  protective 
laws.  The  gentleman  himself  has  narrated  to  us  the 
true  history  of  her  proceedings  on  this  point.  He 
says  that,  after  the  pishing  of  the  law  of  1828,  des- 
pairing then  of  being  able  to  abolish  the  system  of 
protection,  political  men  went  forth  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  set  up  the  doctrine  that  the  system  was  un- 
constitutional. "Jlndlhe  people,"  says  the  honorable 
gentleman,  ^leceived  the  doctrine."  This,  I  believe, 
is  true,  sir.  The  people  did  then  receive  the  doc- 
trine: they  had  never  entertained  it  before.  Down 
to  that  period,  the  constitutionality  of  these  laws 
had  been  no  more  doubted  in  South  Carolina,  than 
elsewhere.  And  I  suspect  it  is  true,  sir,  and  I  deem 
it  a  great  misfortune,  that,  to  the  present  moment,  a 
great  portion  of  the  people  of  the  state  have  never 
yet  seen  more  than  one  side  of  the  argument.  I  be- 
lieve that  thousands  of  h  nest  men  are  involved  in 
scenes  now  passing,  led  away  by  one  sided  views  of 
the  question,  and  following  their  leaders  by  the  im- 
pulses of  an  unlimited  confidence.  Depend  upon  it, 
sir,  if  we  can  avoid  the  shock  of  arms,  a  day  for  re- 
consideration and  refl'  ction  will  come;  truth  and 
reason  will  act  with  their  accustomed  force,  and  the 
public  opinion  of  South  Carolina  will  be  restored  to 
its  usual  constitutional  and  patriotic  tone. 

But,  sir,  I  hold  South  Carolina  to  her  ancient,  her 
cool,  her  uninfluenced,  her  deliberate  opinions.  I 
hold  her  to  her  own  admissions,  nay,  to  her  own 
claims  and  pretensions,  in  1789,  in  the  first  congress, 
and  to  her  acknowledgments  and  avowed  sentiments 
through  a  long  series  of  succeeding  years.  I  hold 
her  to  the  principles  on  which  she  led  congress  to 
act  in  1816;  or,  if  she  hive  changed  her  own  opi- 
nions, I  claim  some  respect  for  those  who  still  retain 
the  same  opinions.  I  say  she  is  precluded  from  as- 
serting that  doctrines,  which  she  has  herself  so  long 
and  so  ably  sustained,  are  plain,  palpable,  and  dan. 
gerous  violations  of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  friends  of  nullification  should 
be  able  to  propagate  their  opinions,  and  give  them 
practical  effect,  they  would,  in  my  judgment,  prove 
themselves  the  most  skilful  "architects  of  ruin," 
the  most  effectual  extinguishers  of  high  raised  ex- 
pectation, the  greatest  blasters  of  human  hopes, 
which  any  age  has  produced.  They  would  stand  up 
to  proclaim,  in  tones  which  would  pierce  the  ears  of 
half  the  human  race,  that  the  last  great  experiment 
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of  representative  government  had  failed.  They 
would  send  forth  sounds,  at  the  hearing  of  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  would  feel,  even 
in  its  grave,  a  returning  sensation  of  vitality  and  re- 
suscitation. Millions  of  eyes,  of  those  who  now 
feed  their  inherent  love  of  liberty  on  the  success  of 
the  American  example,  would  turn  away  from  he- 
holding  our  dismemberment,  and  find  no  place  on 
earth  whereon  to  rest  their  gratified  sight.  Amidst 
the  incantations  and  orgies  of  nullification,  secession, 
disunion,  and  revolution,  would  be  celebrated  the 
funeral  rites  of  constitutional  and  republican  liberty. 

But,  sir,  if  the  government  do  its  duty,  if  it  act 
with  firmness  and  with  moderation,  these  opinions 
cannot  prevail.  Be  assured,  sir,  be  assured,  that, 
among  the  political  sentiments  of  this  people,  the 
love  of  union  is  still  uppermost.  They  will  stand 
fast  by  the  constitution,  and  by  those  who  defend  it. 
1  rely  on  no  temporary  expedients,  on  no  political 
combination;  but  I  rely  on  the  true  American  feeling, 
the  genuine  patriotism  of  the  people,  and  the  im- 
perative decision  of  the  public  voice.  Disorder  ;uid 
confusion,  indeed,  may  arise;  scenes  of  commotion 
and  contest  are  threatened,  and  perhaps  may  come. 
With  my  whole  heart,  I  pray  for  the  continuance  of 
the  domestic  peace  and  quiet  of-  the  country.  1  de- 
sire, most  ardently,  the  restoration  of  affection  and 
harmony  to  all  its  parts.  I  desire  that  every  citizen 
of  tne  whole  country  may  look  to  this  government, 
with  no  other  sentiments  but  those  of  grateful  re- 
spect and  attachment.  But  I  cannot  yield,  even  to 
kind  feelings,  the  cause  of  the  constitution,  the  true 
glory  of  the  country,  and  the  great  trust  which  we 
hold  in  our  hands  for  succeeding  age?.  If  the  con- 
stitution cannot  be  maintained  without  meeting  these 
scenes  of  commotion  and  contest,  however  unwel- 
come, they  must  come.  We  cannot,  we  must  not, 
we  dare  not,  omit  to  do  that  which,  in  our  judgment 
the  safely  of  the  union  requires.  Not  regardh  isofcon- 
sequences,  we  must  yet  meet  consequences;  seeing 
the  hazards  which  surround  the  discharge  of  put-lie 
duty,  it  mustyet  be  disehaiged.  For  myself,  sir,  1  shun 
no  responsibility  justly  devolving  on  me,  here  or 
elsewhere,  in  attempting  to  maintain  the  cause.  1 
am  tied  to  it  by  indissoluble  bands  of  affection  and 
duty,  and  I  shall  cheerfully  partake  in  its  fortunes 
and  its  fate.  1  am  ready  to  perform  my  own  appro- 
priate part  whenever  and  wherever  the  occasion 
may  call  on  me,  and  to  take  my  chance  among  those 
upon  whom  blows  may  full  first  and  fall  thickest.  1 
shall  exert  eveiy  faculty  i  possess  in  aiding  to  pre- 
vent the  constitution  from  being  nullified,  destroyed, 
or  impaired;  and  even  should  I  see  it  fall,  I  will  still, 
with  a  voice,  feeble,  perhaps,  but  earnest  as  ever 
issued  from  human  lips,  and  with  fidelity  and  zeal, 
which  nothing  shall  extinguish,  cull  on  the  PEOPLE 
to  come  to  its  rescue. 

[Mr.  Calhoun  made  a  rejoinder  to  this  speech, 
when  speaking  on  the  resolutions  offered  by  him. 
See  subsequent  pages. 

Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Mangwn  followed  Mr.  Webster 
—the  former  supporting  and  the  latter  opposing  the 
*ki\k  but  we  have  not  been  favored  with  a  eopy  of 
the  speech  of  either  gentleman.  If  received  in  time, 
they  shall  be  given,  though  out  of  their  order.] 

FEBRUARY    19. 

Mr.  Poindexter  rose  and  spoke  as  follows: 
Mr.  President: — It  is  with  no  feigned  reluctance  that 
J  rise  to  mingle  in  this  discussion.  The  feeble  state  of 
my  health,  and  the  restless  impatienee  manifested  by  a 
fii.ed  majority  to  urge  the  measure  to  its  final  consumma- 
tion, regardless  of  the  fatal  consequences  that  may  flow 
from  it,  ought  to  have  admonished  me  to  remain  silent. 
But  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  to  my  immediate  con- 
stituents, as  well  as  to  .the  great  body  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, impels  me  to  undertake  lh,e  task  of  exposing  to  them 
the  real  character  of  the  bill  b(€ore  the  senate,  and  the 
.novel  and  dangerous  principles  which  have  been  avowed 


by  its  advocates  as  the  basis  on  which  it  rests  for  support* 
1  cannot  hope  that  any  effort  of  mine  will  operate  to  ar- 
rest the  action  of  this  body;  but  the  people  whose  future 
peace  and  happiness,  and  every  thing  dear  to  them,  is  in- 
volved in  the  issue  of  this  great  struggle,  may  find  in  the 
investigation  of  this  subject  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  pro- 
per conclusion  in  relation  to  it.  1  feel  the  responsibility  of 
the  position  which  I  occupy.  1  know  how  vain  it  would 
be  to  indulge  the  belief  that,  with  the  simple  weapons  of 
reason  and  of  truth,  I  could  overcome  the  dumb  eloquence 
of  numbers,  so  forcibly  displayed  in  this  hall; — arrayed 
in  solid  phalanx  to  carry  into  effect  purposes  of  desolation 
and  blood,  which  can  neither  be  mistaken  or  obviated, 
save  only  by  the  deleterious  results  which  may  be  felt  in 
all  their  fury  by  a  reaction  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
have  contributed  to  put  this  ball  of  civil  discord  in  mo- 
tion. Under  such  diseouraging  circumstances,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  my  views  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion will  he  addressed  to  the  calm  and  dispassionate  con- 
sideration of  a  free  and  enlightened  people,  who  alone 
can  control  the  movements  of  this  government;  and  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  expect  not;  hope 
not;  and  mean  not,  to  make  an  impression  within  these 
walls. 

The  theory  of  nullification,  so  freely  denounced,  and 
so  much  deprecated  by  honorable  senators,  who  have 
preceded  me  in  this  debate,  it  is  not  my  purpose  at  pre- 
sent to  examine.  When  consolidation,  and  the  total 
prostration  of  the  last  vestige  of  state  sovereignty  is  made 
the  desideratum  on  which  alone  the  union  can  be  perpe- 
tuated, I  mean  not  to  cavil  about  the  remedy  by  which  so 
great  an  evil  may  be  averted.  If,  sir,  I  am  left  te  choose 
between  a  total  overthrow  of  the  happy  system  erected  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  patriots  who  framed  the  constitution, 
and  some  efficient  remedy  to  maintain  it,  1  will  not  hesi- 
tate in  the  course  which  duty  and  patriotism  so  plainly 
indicate. 

Sir,  in  the  downward  course  of  events  connected  with 
the  political  history  of  this  country,  when  power  by  a 
long  series  of  imperceptible  advances  on  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  republic,  has  reached  a  climax  which  almost 
overshadows  the  temple  of  liberty,  and  threatens  to  ex- 
tinguish the  patriot's  last  hope  in  this  highly  favored  land, 
the  occasion  demands  of  me  one  effort,  however  feeble 
and  ineffectual,  to  arrest  the  strong  arm,  which  seems  to 
aim  a  fatal  stab  at  the  vital  principles  of  our  confederacy, 
and  the  free  constitution  which  cements  it. 

We  have  been  taught  by  experience  the  useful  lesson, 
that  the  love  of  power  is  inseparable  from  the  nature  of 
man;  and  we  knoto  that  governments  composed  of  men 
partake  largely  of  its  influence;  and  whensoever  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  people  shall  slumber  under  the  sedative  poi- 
son of  unlimited  and  misplaced  confidence,  their  desti- 
nies will  very  soon  find  a  resting  place  among  the  tombs 
of  the  republics  of  antiquity,  whose  downfal  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  triumph  of  ambitious  demagogues  over  a 
people  claiming  to  be  free,  but  who  placed  their  reliance 
on  the  frailty  of  human  virtue.  The  history  of  the  civi- 
lised world,  from  the  earliest  ages  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, affords  to  this  generation  abundant  proofs,  that  li- 
berty can  only  be  preserved  by  a  people  jealous  of  their 
rights;  who  stand  on  the  watch  towers  and  challenge 
every  invasion  of  them  with  eyes  that  never  wink,  and 
hearts  that  never  falter.  In  the  tempest  of  popular  com- 
motions, by  which  the  vessel  of  state  is  sometimes  tossed 
from  its  peaceful  channel,  till  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  ele- 
ments become  tranquil,  we  find  salutary  warnings  to  the 
mariner  at  the  helm,  to  guard  against  the  rocks  and  shoals 
by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Such  is  the  price  which  a 
free  people  pay  for  the  preservation  of  human  liberty, 
and  although  the  even  current  of  governments  may  be  in- 
terrupted by  these  occasional  convulsions,  they  serve  to 
protect  the  unalienable  rights  of  freemen  against  the  arts 
of  power  and  ambition,  seeking  their  overthrow  by  force 
or  fraud  to  build  on  their  ruins  the  strong  edifice  of  re- 
gal prerogative.  Under  the  calm  of  undisturbed  confi- 
dence, when  the  public  mind  cannot  be  aroused  to  a  sense 
of  impending  dangers,  hut  reposing  in  false  security,  de- 
nounce the  fathful  sentinel  who  warns  his  countrvmen 
of  the  snares  which  are  spread  for  their  destruction — 
some  popular  leader  may  well  mount  the  ramparts, 
and  assuming  the  seductive  guise  of  disinterested  patriot- 
ism, grasp  the  imperial  diadem.     When  a  whole  people, 
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uninfluenced  by  such  specious  professions,  too  readily 
commit  their  dearest  privileges  to  the  umpirage  of  one 
man,  whose  claims  to  their  gratitude  for  past  services 
are  felt  and  acknowledged,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  led  into 
errors  and  excesses  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  hut 
through  the  tumult  and  desolation  of  a  hloody  revolution. 
No  people  can  long  remain  free,  who  quietly  submit  to 
oppression,  and  hug  the  chains  of  despotism  which  hind 
them  to  the  car  of  a  popular  dictator.  Sir,  I  spurn  the 
slavish  apathy  which  is  calculated  to  disrobe  a  freeman 
of  his  birthright,  and  compel  hiin  to  bow  at  the  footstool 
of  power  and  ambition:  and  I  indignantly  repel  the 
proposition  now  made  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  to  be  used  at  his  discretion  the  whole 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  country,  the  avowed 
object  of  which  is  to  subdue  the  proud  spirit  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  American  people.  But,  sir,  1  feel 
that  resistance  to  the  will  of  the  combined  majority  who 
act  in  concert,  on  this  occasion,  must  be  unavailing;  yet 
1  will  not  despair  of  the  republic  while  the  voice  of  an 
enlightened  people  may  interpose  to  preserve  it. 

Mr.  P.  said  he  had  often  been  amused  by  an  honorable 
senator  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Holmes),  with  his  descriptive 
lists  of  what  are  called  Jackson  men  in  this  and  the 
other  house  of  congress.  He  thought  the  hon.  sena- 
tor had  classed  them  under  the  various  and  conflicting 
heads  of  tariff  and  anti-tariff,  bank  and  anti-bank,  in- 
ternal improvements  and  anti-internal  improvements, 
state  rights  and  anti-state  rights — to  which,  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  honorable  gentleman,  he  would  add  ano- 
ther class  of  new  recruits,  who  may  be  designated  as 
"proclamation  Jackson  men,"  who  though  last  are  not 
least  in  the  catalogue  composing  this  formidable  corps. 
They,  like  all  new  converts,  evince  a  disposition  to  over- 
reach in  zeal  all  their  competitors  for  executive  favor,  and 
like  Pharaoh's  '■'■lean  kine,"  threaten  to  eat  out  the  sub- 
stance of  iha'ir  fat  predecessors!  If  a  combination  of  such 
talents,  influence,  and  numbers,  shall  be  unable  to  main- 
tain the  majesty  of  the  laws,  aided  by  the  strong  arm 
of  the  executive,  it  would  at  least  be  an  omen  that  our 
legislation  had  not  been  founded  on  the  principles  of 
equal  and  impartial  justice.  Of  this  he  would  speak 
more  particularly  hereafter. 

I  will,  (said  Mr.  P.)  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  in  connexion  with  the  existing  laws 
authorising  the  president  to  call  forth  the  militia  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  of  the  union,  in  order  to  place  the  mea- 
sure In  a  clear  light,  when  1  shall  contrast  it  with  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  The  due  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  union,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution, 
is  an  object  from  which  no  gentleman,  whatever  might  be 
his  political  opinions,  would  dissent.  Such  laws  woidd 
find  their  best  support  in  the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the 
people,  and  would,  therefore,  never  require  extraordina- 
ry means  to  enforce  them.  It  has  been  said  by  the  advo- 
cates of  this  bill,  that  it  is  both  '■'■peaceful  and  harmless," 
and  confers  less  power  on  the  executive,  in  relation  to  the 
employment  of  physical  force  in  cases  of  emergency  than 
the  existing  law  on  that  subject.  It  has  been  eulogized 
as  an  expedient  to  preserve  peace,  and  avert  the  calami- 
ties of  civil  war,  while  1  deprecate  it  as  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  produce  precisely  the  opposite  consequences.  Is 
it  then  true  that  this  bill  confers  no  higher  powers  on  the 
president  than  the  act  authorising  the  employment  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  states  to  "execute  the  laws  of 
the  union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions?" 
Let  this  be  tested  by  a  reference  to  that  part  of  the  act 
which  is  now  on  our  statute  book,  and  which  I  beg  leave 
to  read  to  the  senate.  [Here  Mr.  P.  directed  the  secre- 
tary to  read  the  act  of  1795.] 

"See.  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  whenever  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  be  invaded,  or  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
invasion,  from  any  foreign  nation  or  Indian  tribe,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  call 
forth  such  number  of  the  militia  of  the  state,  or  states, 
most  convenient  to  the  place  of  danger  or  scene  of  action, 
as  he  may  judge  necessary  to  repel  such  invasion;  and  to 
issue  his  orders,  for  that  purpose,  to  such  officer  or  offi- 
cers of  the  militia,  as  he  shall  think  proper.  And  in  case 
of  an  insurrection  in  any  state,  against  the  government 
thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  on  application  of  the  legislature  of  such  state,  or 
of  the  executive,  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  conven- 


ed), to  call  forth  such  number  of  the  militia  of  any  other 
state,  or  states,  as  may  be  applied  for,  as  he  may  judge 
sufficient  to  suppress  such  insurrection. 

"Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  opposed,  or  the  execu- 
tion thereof  obstructed,  in  any  state,  by  combinations  too 
pow  erful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judi- 
cial proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  mar- 
shals by  this  act,  it  shall  he  lawful  for  the  president 
of  die  "United  States  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  such 
state,  or  of  any  other  state  or  states,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  suppress  such  combinations,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be 
duly  executed;  and  the  use  of  militia  so  to  be  called  forth, 
may  be  continued,  if  necessary,  until  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  then  next  ses- 
sion of  congress." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  what  are  the  cases  to  which  the 
president  of  the  United  States  is  limited,  under  the  act 
which  has  just  been  read?  He  cannot  call  out  the  militia, 
or  even  issue  a  proclamation,  until  he  is  called  on  by  the 
legislature  of  a  state,  if  in  session,  and  if  not,  by  the  go- 
vernor, for  aid  and  assistance  to  suppress  an  insurrection, 
which'  is  too  powerful  to  be  overcome  by  the  physical 
power  of  the  state.  He  cannot  interpose  the  power  grant- 
ed to  him,  to  aid  the  civil  authority  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  until  he  shall  have  received  the  certificate  of 
a  district  judge,  that  such  interposition  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, in  consequence  of  combinations  or  assemblages 
of  persons  with  the  avowed  intent  of  resisting  the  pro- 
cess of  the  court  or  the  laws  of  the  union.  Such  are  the 
limitations  on  the  powers  of  the  president  under  the  act 
of  1795,  which  had  been  read  at  the  table  of  the  secretary. 
They  are  salutary  checks  on  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
designed  to  operate  in  the  furtherance  of  justice,  and  the 
preservation  of  order,  in  co-operation  with  the  judicial 
tribunals,  or  the  constituted  authorites  of  the  states. 
Compare  these,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  with  the  first  section 
of  the  bill,  which  we  are  told  curtails  the  power  of  the 
president  in  this  respect.  It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  for 
all  the  guards  in  the  existing  law,  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  president  is  substituted.  His.  judgment  and  discre- 
tion is  made  supreme,  and  cannot  be  controlled  by  any 
other  authority  whatever.  No  call  from  the  state  legis- 
latures or  executives;  no  certificate  from  a  district  judge 
is  required  to  enable  him  to  call  forth  the  militia;  hut  he 
is  made  the  sole  judge  of  the  necessity,  and  has  the  un- 
limited power  to  determine  what  shall  constitute  an  un- 
lawful assemblage  of  persons,  to  justify  ihe  employment 
of  military  force;  which  he  is  authorised  to  organise  and 
put  in  motion,  by  virtue  of  the  high  powers  with  which 
he  is  invested,  against  the  consent,  and  without  the  co- 
operation, of  any  department  of  the  state  governments. 
Sir,  his  powers  are  as  wide  as  human  language  can  make 
them,  differing,  essentially,  from  those  conferred  by  any 
former  legislation  on  this  subject. 

If  this  bill  is  not  intended  to  clothe  the  president  with 
the  new  and  extraordinary  power  of  marching  an  army 
into  South  Carolina,  whenever,  in  his  judgment  it  shall 
be  necessary,  it  is  worse  than  useless.  By  the  act  of 
1795,  he  could  not  enter  the  state  with  an  armed  force, 
but  on  the  application  of  the  legislatue  or  executive;  and 
the  militia  of  the  state  could  not  be  called  out  for  any  pur- 
pose, without  the  approbation  of  the  governor,  or  by  the 
authority  of  the  legislature.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that 
this  peace  measure  is  nothingmore  nor  less  than  a  power 
conferred  on  the  president  to  make  war  on  the  legislation 
of  a  sovereign  state  of  the  confederacy.  For  all  the  pur- 
poses enumerated  in  the  constitution,  it  must  be  obvious 
to  every  gentleman  that  this  bill  was  wholly  unnecessary. 
The  powers  of  the  president  are  enlarged  beyond  all 
former  example;  they  cover  the  whole  ground  of  unde- 
fined discretion,  to  enable  him  to  place  the  physical  force 
of  the  country  in  hostile  array  against  the  state  of  South 
Carolina.  But  this  is  not  the  only  novel  feature  in  this 
war  hill.  The  president  is  authorised,  at.  his  discretion, 
to  conSde  the  execution  of  high  constitutional  powers, 
which  can  only  be  entrusted  to  that  officer,  to  any  person 
whatever,  whom  he  may  depute  or  appoint  for  that  pur- 
pose. Thus  he  may  designate  some  petty  custom  house 
officer  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  to  decide 
the  delicate  question,  when  the  contingency  shall  have 
happened  requiring  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  call 
forth  the  militia!     This  custom  house  officer  may  be  au- 
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thorised  to  order  the  militia  into  actual  service;  to  issue 
his  mandate;  to  whom!'  To  the  governor  of  the  state? 
Who  is  to  command  the  militia  so  called  out?  How  is 
it  to  operate?  Not  under  the  orders  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  but  under  those  of  any  person  whom 
he  may  appoint  for  that  purpose.  Will  any  gentleman 
seriously  contend  that  the  constitution  warrants  this  trans- 
fer of  the  highest  executive  power  under  this  government? 
Sir,  the  proposition  is  monstrous,  and  cannot  be  endured 
by  any  portion  of  the  American  people.  But  the  inten- 
tion of  this  bill  is  not  what  it  purports  to  be.  It  is  one  of 
those  deceitful  acts  of  legislation  which  seems  to  be  con- 
fined and  particularly  adapted  to  the  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  domestic  manufactures,  commencing  with  the  act 
of  1824,  and  running  through  all  the  laws  subsequently 
enacted  to  carry  out  tile  system  of  protection.  It  speaks  in 
general  terms  of  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States;  of  all  the  twenty-four  states  of  the  confederacy;  hut 
how  has  it  been  argued?  We  have  heard  nothing  in  this 
■whole  debate,  but  South  Carolina — South  Carolina — nul- 
lification— nullification.  This  has  constituted  the  theme 
on  which  the  advocates  of  the  bill  have  dwelt,  and  yet  on 
the  face  of  the  bill  it  is  equally  applicable  to  every  state 
in  the  union.  This  wide  scope  given  to  the  president 
over  the  militia  of  the  states  of  the  union,  without  limita- 
tion or  restraint,  was  evidently  necessary  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject of  marching  a  militia  force  from  one  state  into  ano- 
ther in  time  of  peace,  when  none  of  the  contingencies 
had  arisen  specified  in  the  constitution  and  the  laws  as 
they  now  exist  in  the  statute  book.  The  judgment  of  the 
president  is  made  the  rule,  and  he  may  at  his  own  good 
will  and  pleasure  determine  the  character  of  assemblages 
of  persons;  declare  them  unlawful,  however  peaceable 
and  constitutional;  fix  in  his  own  mind  what  acts  amount 
to  unlawful  obstructions  or  combinations  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  forthwith  put  in  requi- 
sition the  army  and  navy  and  the  militia  of  the  U.  States, 
remove  the  custom  house  to  such  places  as  he  may  desig- 
nate; demand  that  the  duties  be  paid  in  cash,  and  enforce 
his  mandates  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  And  yet  this 
highhanded  measure  under  which  the  president  may 
commence  and  cany  on  military  operations  within  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  at  any  moment  when  he  may 
deem  it  proper  to  do  so,  without  the  happening  of  any 
event  made  necessary  by  law  to  justify  such  a  proceeding, 
is  defended  on  this  floor,  as  peaceable,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  tUe  United  States  now  in  force. 

Sir,  what  are  the  foots?  Has  any  thing  occurred  in 
South  Carolina  dangerous  to  the  public  peace?  Has  any 
offence  been  committed  by  her  citizens?  Has  the  legis- 
lature or  governor  called  on  the  president  for  aid  and 
assistance  to  put  down  insurrection  or  rebellion?  Has 
the  district  judge  certified  that  the  laws  cannot  be  execut- 
ed in  the  ordinary  way  ?  No,  sir,  it  is  not  pretended  that 
any  act  of  violence  has  been  committed,  calling  for  the 
exercise  of  extraordinory  means  to  resist  or  subdue  it. 
What,  then,  is  the  basis  of  this  hostile  movement  on  the 
state  of  South  Carolina?  Most  certainly  to  compel  her 
to  retrace  her  steps — to  annul  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
state,  and  by  military  force  to  overawe  her  legislature, 
and  demand  the  repeal  of  certain  offensive  laws  which 
the  president  has  thought  proper  to  condemn  and  denounce 
as  treason  against  the  United  States.  State  legislation, 
primary  and  secondary,  must  be  put  down  by  violent 
means,  and  the  president  clothed  with  the  powers  of  a 
dictator,  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  bis  kind  promises  to  his 
•'children!"  Is  this  the  free  government  handed  down 
to  us  by  our  fathers,  who  so  g;lbmtly  achieved  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  states?  No,  sir;  if  the  doctrines  of  the 
present  day  prevail,  and  this  bill  be  passed  and  put  into 
practical  operation,  we  live  under  a  government  of  un- 
mixed despotism.  We  are  told  of  an  armed  force  in 
South  Carolina.  There-  is  no  such  .thing.  She  has,  it  is 
true,  passed  laws  ton-organize  In  r  militia,  which  she  has 
a  perfect  right  to  do,  in  common  with  every  other  state 
of  the  union,  without  giving  just  cause  of  offence  or  ap- 
prehension to  her  sister  states.  Sir,  has  it  come  to  this, 
that  a  sovereign  state  of  this  confederacy  cannot  enact 
lawsto  organize  and  discipline  her  militia,  without  being 
liable  to  the  odious  imputations  of  treason  and  rebellion? 
Can  such  laws  be  made  the  foundation  of  powers  so  enor- 
mous as  those  with  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  invest  the 


chief  magistrate,  in  the  execution  of  which  powers,  he  is 
only  limited  by  his  own  arbitrary  discretion,  and  under 
which  he  may  enter  the  state  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
demand  the  repeal  of  them  as  a  sine  qua  nop  to  the"  with- 
drawal of  his  forces?  These  are  the  facts  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  alone  this  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  can 
be  defended,  unless  honorable  gentlemen  draw  on  their 
imaginations  for  their  premises,  and  on  their  ingenuity 
for  their  conclusions.  There  is  no  military  force  enlist- 
ed and  paid  by  the  state  of  South  Carolina;  she,  like  every 
Pther  state,  must  rely  on  her  militia  for  her  defence  against 
every  assault  external  or  internal.  Have  not  the  states  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  a  well  organized  militia? 
Uo  they  not  rely  on  them  for  protection,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  their  rights  against  a  foreign  foe,  or  domestic 
intrusion?  If  my  information  be  eorrect,  these  states 
can,  at  the  tap,  of  the  drum,  call  into  the  field,  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  the  best  organized  and  most  efficient 
militia  in  the  world.  Would  they  hesitate  to  employ 
this  force  on  any  emergency  which  might  threaten  their 
safety  ?  No  one  can  doubt  that  they  would  not.  And 
yet,  sir,  this  constitutes  the  military  array  in  South  Caro- 
lina, of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  calling  for  the 
concentration  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the  port  and  har- 
bor of  Charleston  to  suppress  it.  There  is  nothing  in 
that  state  to  excite  the  fears  or  apprehensions  of  the  gene- 
ral government.  She  has  legislated,  and  that  is  all.  It 
is,  therefore,  most  evident  that  if  we  operate  on  her  by 
means  of  a  military  power,  it  must  be  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  proclamation  of  the  president,  which  de- 
mands the  abrogation  of  the  ordinance  and  laws  enacted 
by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  people,  and  for  which 
she  can  Wily  be  responsible  in  her  character  as  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  compact  of  union. 

Can  this  government,  of  limited  and  defined  powers, 
interfere  with,  or  control,  by  the  exertion  of  its  military 
power,  the  internal  action  of  a  state  in  its  highest  sove- 
reign capacity?  This  is  a  grave  question,  and  1  shall  pre- 
sently give  it  a  full  and  fair  examination.  Sir,  by  what 
authority  did  the  president  of  the  United  States  put  forth 
his  proclamation,  promulgating  only  political  dogmas  un- 
der the  broad  seal,  with  denunciations  against  all  who 
should  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  non-conformity  to  his 
new  views  of  the  constitution?  Can  any  gentleman  point 
to  the  law  on  which  this  extraordinary  state  paper  is 
founded''  I  presume  not;  for,  if  there  be  such  an  one  it 
has  escaped  my  observation.  It  has  a  strong  resemblance 
to  a  pope's  bull,  from  which  none  of  the  church  may 
dare  to  dissent,  without  incurring  the  vengeance  of  the 
Almighty! 

The  president  reads  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  a 
political  lecture  in  the  nature  of  a  fourth  of  July  oration; 
and  a  very  bad  one  too;  in  which  he  demands  their  con- 
currence, and,  admonishes  them,  by  virtue  of  his  high 
prerogative,  as  a  father  giving  advice  to  his  children,  to 
compel  the  convention  to  reassemble  and  repeal  their 
ordinance;  and,  in  like  manner,  to  inquire  their  legisla- 
ture to  repeal  the  laws  which  they  have  enacted  to  carry 
this  ordinance  into  effect.  A  non-compliance  with  this 
demand  is  threatened  with  the  most  signal  punishment. 
Sir,  if  the  president  has  power  to  impose  his  constructions 
of  the  constitution  on  the  world;  to  give  them  the  force 
and  effect  of  law;  to  record  them  in  the  department  of 
state,  under  his  sign  manual,  for  the  instruction  of  his 
successors,  he  might,  with  equal  propriety,  appoint  po- 
litical preachers;  propagandists,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  inculcate  his  orthodox  principles  of  government 
throughout  the  union,  and  pay  them  out  of  the  public 
treasury.  But  this  extra-official  document  owes  its  origin, 
ill  reference  to  the  political  heresies  which  it  contains,  to 
the  speech  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Webster),  delivered  in  this  body  in  1830,  on  what 
were  familiarly  called  "Foot's  resolutions."  These  prin- 
ciples have  never  before  been  avowed  by  any  political 
party  in  this  country.  They  leave  the  old" federal  school 
far  in  the  rear  in  their  ultra  consolidation  tendencies;  and 
were  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
American  people  in  the  speech  of  the  honorable  senator 
to  which  I  have  referred.  Sir,  although  I  accord  to  the 
senator  much  credit  for  his  labored  effort  to  overturn  the 
well  settled  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  to  change 
this  simple  confederation  of  states  into  a  popular  govern- 
ment of  unlimited  powers,  I  am  very  sure  the  honorable 
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senator  never  dreamt  that  those  doctrines  were  so  soon  to 
be  canonised,  and  find  a  place  among  the  records  of  the  de- 
partment of  state,  under  the  sanction  of  the  broad  seal, 
and  the  signature  of  the  chief  magistrate.  But,  sir,  we 
now  see  that  such  was  the  fortunate  destiny  which  await- 
ed the  speech  of  the  honorable  senator.  He  finds  himself 
suddenly  translated  into  the  company  of  his  former  poli- 
tical antagonists,  and,  like  Asmodeus,  when  he  found 
himself  in  a  church,  may  well  look  around  him  with  as- 
tonishment, and  wonder  how  he  came  there. 

Sir,  this  singular  proclamation  is  mandatory  in  its  cha- 
racter. It  speaks  this  language  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina' — '"If  you  agree  with  me  in  opinion,  all's  well; 
if  not,  you  shall  be  punished  by  the  strong  arm  of  power, 
and  more  particularly  your  leaders,  on  whom  I  charge 
all  your  errors. "  Let  me  suppose  an  interview  to  take 
place  between  the  president  of  the  United  States  and 
some  obstinate  state  rights  citizen  of  South  Carolina.  The 
former  reads  this  proclamation,  and  then  he  asks  the  lat- 
ter: "do  you  concur  with  me  in  opinion?"  The  citizen 
replies,  "sir,  I  do  not."  Upon -which  he  receives  a  gen- 
tle slap  on  the  face,  and  the  question  is  repeated.  Again, 
the  answer  is,  "sir,  I  do  not  assent  to  your  doctrines. " 
He  receives  a  blow  which  fells  him  to  the  ground.  "Do 
you  noxo  presume  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  my  opinions!"' 
"Sir,"  the  astonished  citizen  replies,  "1  claim  the  privi- 
lege of  a  freeman,  and  utterly  reject  your  doctrine  as  false 
and  unfounded."  What  next?  "Off"  with  his  head;  so 
much  for  Buckingham."    . 

"To  be  hung  for  reason  is  a  common  evil, 
To  die  for  false  opinions  is  the  devil." 
Will  the  high-minded  freemen  of  South  Carolina  bow 
to  this  imperial  dictation,    menaced  as  they  are  by  the 
presence  of  a  military  force,  to  humble  them  into  obedi- 
ence >     I  am  much  mistaken  if  they  do. 

Having  taken  this  concise  view  of  the  military  features 
of  the  bill,  I  proceed  to  the  analysis  which  has  been  given 
of  the  origin  of  the  government,  founded  on  the  political 
history  of  the  country,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution.     This  review  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
course  of  reasoning,  drawn  from  a  misrepresentation  ot 
facts,  which  has  been  resorted  to  by  the  advocates  of  the 
theory  of  consolidation,  to  establish  the  position  that  the 
people  of  th«  United  States,  since  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, have  been  governed  as  one  consolidated  mass, 
and  that  they  now  constitute  a  single  nation  within  which 
the  states  are  mere  corporate  bodies,  possessing  only  mu- 
nicipal powers,  without  the  high  attributes  of  sovereignty. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  fatigue  the  senate  by  a  particular 
reference  to  official  documents,  which  might  be  applica- 
ble to  this  part  of  the  subject;  but  shall  pass  rapidly  over  | 
the   early  events  of  the  revolution  to  demonstrate   that 
this  new  theory  cannot  be  supported  by  a  recurrence  to 
the  true  character  of  the  union,  formed  between  the  seve- 
ral states  at  that  eventful  period.     The  proclamation  of 
the  president,  concocted  and   matured,  doubtless,  by  his 
constitutional  advisers,  assumes  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment supreme   powers;  and  to  sustain  this  postulatuin, 
carries  us  back  to  our  colonial  dependence  on  the  parent 
country.     This  state  paper  is  not  more  remarkable  for 
its  political  sophistry,  than  for  the   wretched  caricature 
which  it  presents  of  historical  facts  connected  with   the 
revolution.    It  affirms,  1.    That  under  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "we 
were  known   in  our  aggregate  character  as  the  United 
Colonies  of  America."     2.  That  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence    "we  declared  ourselves  one  nation  by  a 
joint,  not  by  several  acts."     3.  That  the  confederation 
was  a  "solemn  league  .of  several   states,  by   which  they 
agreed  that  they  would  collectively  form   one  nation." 
But  this  is  subsequently  qualified  by  the  admission,  that 
under  the  confederation  "we  could  scarcely  be  called  a 
nation."    4.  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  made  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  whose  delegates  formed,  and  whose 
conventions  approved  it.     5.  That  the  president  and  vice 
president,  and  members  of  both  houses  of  congress,  re- 
present the  whole  people  of  the  Uuited  States,  to  whom 
they  are  responsible,  and  not  to  the  particular  states  or 
districts  in  which  they  are  chosen. 

Now,  sir,  said  Mr.  Poindexter,  I  maintain  precisely  the 
converse  of  all  these  propositions,  in  their  whole  extent. 


They  conform  almost  to  the  letter  with  the  principles  ad- 
vanced, for  the  first  time,  in  this  country,  by  the  honora- 
ble senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  the  memorable  debate 
to   which  1  have  already  referred.     He,  it  is  true,  does 
not  carry  his  principles  of  consolidation  quite  so  far  as 
the  president  does  in  his  proclamation;  but  they  are  so 
nearly  allied,  that  any  attempt  to  discriminate   between 
them  would  be  superfluous.    Kindred  of  the  same  family, 
they  might  almost  be  considered  of  common   parentage. 
Is  it  then  true,  that  we  were  known  as  the  United  Colo- 
nies of  America,  under  the  British  crown?     No,  sir — ■ 
every  page  of  our  history  contradicts  it.     The  earliest 
dawn  of  the  revolution   made  its  appearance  in  the  colo- 
ny of  Massachusetts.   Other  colonies  had  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  discontent,  and  resolutions  were  passed  in  their 
assemblies,  and  popular  meetings,  indicating  their  dis- 
satisfaction under  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  acts  of  the 
British  parliament.     But  the  distinguished  honor  belongs 
to  Massachusetts  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  measures  of 
resistance.     She  gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  ball  of  the 
revolution;  the  battles  of  Concord  and  Bunker's  Hill  at- 
test the  fortitude,  patriotism,  and  bravery  of  her  people, 
in  which  they  successfully  contended,  almost  single-hand- 
ed, with  the  disciplined  troops  of  the  mother  country. 
Partial  leagues,   for  common   defence,   were  very  soon 
formed  with  the  neighboring  colonies;  and  committees  of 
correspondence  were  appointed,  to  bring  those  more  dis- 
tant into  the  common  cause.     We  are  told  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son,  that  the  messengers  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia 
passed  each  other  on  their  way,  bearing  similar  proposi- 
tions, to  produce  a  concert  of  feeling  and   of  action,   in 
opposition  to   their   oppressors.     These  bold   measures 
had  very  soon  their  desired  effect,  and  a  general  congress 
from  most,  if  not  all  the  colonies,  assembled  at  Philadel- 
phia to  consult  on  the  means  best  calculated  to  meet  the 
emergency  and  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  whole.   This 
body  of  patriotic  men  were  appointed,  in  some  instances, 
by  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  in  others  by  assemblages 
of  the  people,   without  regard  to  form,  or  to  the  general 
suffrages  of  the   inhabitants  of  the  colonies  which  they 
professed  to  represent.     They  were  united,   only,  bv  a 
sense  of  common  danger;  but,  in  all  other  respects,  were 
separate  and  distinct,  wholly  independent  of  each  other, 
in  which  character  they  acted   on  their  own  convictions 
and  responsibilities.     This  was  our  condition  prior  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.     For  some  purposes  the 
colonies  acted  together;  but  without  my  other  obligation 
to  continue  so  to  act,   distinct  from  the  interest  which 
each  had  in  throwing  off"  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
monarch.     It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  changed    the  relative  condition  of  the 
colonies  towards  eacli  other.     It  was  "a  declaration   by 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
congress  assembled,"  each  acting  for  itself,  with  full  pow- 
er to  dissent  from  the  measure,  without  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  those  who  might  think  proper  to  adopt  it.    It 
was,  therefore,  a  joint  and  several  act,  and  the  parties  to 
it  became  bound  by  their  own  voluntary  consent.     It  de- 
clares, in  express  terms,  "that  these  United  Colonies  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free,  sovereign,  and  independent 
states.''''     To  make  the  instrument  correspond  to  the  cha- 
racter given  to  it  by  the  proclamation,   the  appropriate 
language  would   have  been,  that  these  United  Colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion.     But  it  was  not  so  in  fact,  nor  was  it  so  considered 
by  the  patriots  who  signed  it.     Can   this  be  doubted  by 
any  one   who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  war  of  the  revolution  was  conducted?     As 
one  nation,  all  who  fought  under  our  flag  would  have  been 
responsible  to  the  common  head,  and  entitled  to  demand 
compensation  for  their  services  out  of  the  general  fund. 
But  was  it  so ?   Certainly  not.    Each  state  had  its  seperate 
army,  organized,  equipped,  and  paid  out  of  the  seperate 
fund  of  each;  and   what  was  then  called  the  continental 
army,  and  they  only,  were  paid  out  of  the  general  fund. 
Many  of  the'  states,   having   waste  and   unappropriated 
lands,  made  large  grants  of  their  domain  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  militia  who  were  called   into  service 
for  the  defence  of  the  state. 

This  single  fact,  if  it  stood  alone,  is  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  states  retained  their  separate  and 
individual  sovereignty,  while  each  contributed  its  just 
proportion,  both  in  men  and   money,   to  accomplish   the 
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glorious  result.  From  the  declaration  itself,  which  an- 
nounces to  the  world  that  "these  united  colonies  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free,  sovereign,  and  independent 
states,"  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  pro- 
secuted, am  I  not  warrauted  in  the  conclusion  that  we 
were  not  looked  upon,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  as  one 
nation!  Had  this  been  the  construction  put  upon  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  by  those  who  signed  it,  we 
should  have  heard  nothing  of  state  troops  as  a  distinct 
body  of  men,  but  the  whole  army  must,  of  necessity, 
have  been  deemed  national. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  the  political  jugglers  of  the 
new  school  to  discover  the  hidden  secret  that  we  achiev- 
ed our  indepedence  as  one  nation,  and  thereby  bring  into 
contempt  and  derision  the  "proud  sovereignty  of  the 
states." 

I  will  make  only  a  few  remarks  on  the  articles  of  con- 
federation. These  are  designated  as  a  "league  of  seve- 
ral states,  by  which  they  collectively  agreed  that  they 
would  form  one  nation;'1''  but,  in  a  subsequent  paragraph 
of  the  same  paper,  it  is  said  that  under  their  operation 
"we  could  scarcely  be  called  a  nation.''''  It  may  be  ask- 
ed with  great  force  and  propriety,  if;  by  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  we  became  one  nation,  whence  the  ne- 
cessity of  forming  a  union  of  states,  by  adopting  the  ar- 
ticles of  confederation?  These  articles  were  not  bind- 
ing on  the  states  until  they  were  acceded  toby  the  legis- 
lature of  each  state,  acting  in  its  sovereign  capacity. 
They  were  not  finally  accepted  by  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  states,  until  the  year  1781,  more  than  three  years  af- 
ter they  had  been  submitted  for  ratification.  By  the  se- 
cond article  of  confederation,  "each  state  retains  its  so- 
vereignty, freedom,  and  independence."  Could  they 
retain  that  which  they  did  not  possess  before?  I  deem  it 
needless  to  multiply  reasoning  on  this  subject:  a  bare  re- 
cital of  the  facts  will  satisfy  all  candid  men  that  this  no- 
vel idea  of  our  forming  one  nation,  is  perfectly  absurd 
and  ridiculous.  We  declared  ourselves  free  and  inde- 
pendent states.  As  such,  the  articles  of  confederation 
were  entered  into,  which  expressly  declared  that  the  so- 
vereignty, freedom,  and  independence,  possessed  by  each 
slate  prior  to  their  adoption,  was  retained. 

It  may  well  be  said,  that  under  these  articles  of  confe- 
deration we  could  "scarcely  be  called  a  nation!"  for,  in 
fact,  we  were  not  so;  but  we  were  united  then,  as  we  are 
now,  by  a  compact  binding  on  each  separate  community 
to  the  extent  of  the  delegated  powers. 

This  view  of  our  political  condition  is  strongly  en- 
forced by  the  treaty  of  peace  made  with  Great  Britain  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
our  independence  was  acknowledged,  not  as  one  nation, 
but  as  distinct  independent  sovereignties,  named  in  the 
treaty  itself.  And  having  thus  treated  with  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  the  view  which  was  entertained  at  the  time 
of  our  political  condition,  can  no  longer  remain  doubtful. 
If  we  had,  indeed,  declared  ourselves  one  nation,  we 
should  have  treated  in  that  character,  but  there  is  not,  in 
the  records  of  the  country,  one  solitary  fact,  which,  in 
the  remotest  degree,  warrants  the  assertion,  that  the  se- 
veral states,  who  were  parties  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, ever  did,  or  intended  by  any  act  whatever, 
to  disrobe  themselves  of  their  sovereignty. 

As  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  we  were  separate  and 
distinct,  owing  a  common  allegiance  to  the  crown;  we 
declared  ourselves  independent  as  states; — we  confederat- 
ed as  states — we  retained  this  distinctive  character 
throughout  the  revolutionary  struggle — as  such,  our  in- 
dependence was  acknowledged, — and  we  were  introduc- 
ed into  the  family  of  nations  as  a  confederate  republic. 
Thus  we  commenced  our  political  career;  and  the  only 
remaining  subject  of  inquiry  is — have  the  states,  by  a 
voluntary-  surrender  of  their  "sovereignty,  created  B  cen- 
tral government,  supreme  in  its  structure;  overwhelming 
in  its  influence;  and  against  the  action  o*'  which,  no  state 
can  interpose  its  authority,  but  by  resorting  to  the  natural 
and  inherent  right  of  revolution. 

It  is  my  purpose,  now,  to  examine  this  important  ques- 
tion, than  which  none  has  ever  arisen,  or  can  arise;,  in  the 
practical  operations  of  the  government,  more  deeply  in- 
teresting to  the  American  people.  On  this  point  hangs 
the  perpetuity  of  our  union,  and  the  brightest  hopes  of 
human  liberty  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Is  this  a 
popular  government,  wielding  without  restraint  or  limita- 


tion the  destinies  of  the  country?  If  so,  the  free  institu- 
tions of  which  we  have  so  long  and  so  justly  boasted,  have 
been  misunderstood  by  all  who  participated  in  their  es- 
tablishment? 

I  had  supposed,  that  if  there  was  any  thing  connected 
with  our  complicated  system  clearly  settled  by  general 
acquiescence,  it  was  the  source  from  which  the  power  of 
the  government  sprung,  and  the  real  parties  to  the  con- 
stitutional compact.  The  phrases  which  are  familiar  to 
all  who  speak  of  the  government,  would  seem  to  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  on  this  subject.  The  term  '■'federals* 
which  every  one  applies  to  the  constitution,  means  league 
or  compact — union  is  the  joining  together  of  separate  bo- 
dies or  communities — ergo,  the  United  States  form  a 
federal  government,  league  or  compact.  The  effort  to 
overthrow  all  the  checks  and  balances,  which  have  been 
so  carefully  interposed  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  sys- 
tem against  usurpations  of  power,  and  to  render  the  go- 
vernment supreme,  by  tracing  its  origin  to  the  people,  as 
a  consolidated  mass,  was  reserved  for  the  honorable  sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webster),  who  has  been 
so  fortunate,  in  the  transmutations  of  political  parties, 
within  the  last  four  years,  as  to  gain  for  those  bold  inno- 
vations, the  sanction  of  the  individual  who  now  "rides  on 
the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm."  It  is  assumed  in 
the  proclamation,  that  the  constitution  was  "formed  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  -whose  delegates  framed,  and  -whose  conventions 
approved  it." 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  has  entered  into  the 
defence  of  these  broad  principles,  and  has  given  to  the  se- 
nate a  revision  of  his  former  speech  delivered  in  1830. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction,  if  there 
be  any,  between  the  opinions  of  the  senator  and  the  offi- 
cial recognition  of  them  by  the  president,  but  shall  con- 
sider them  as  comprising  one  undivided  view  of  the  ques- 
tions to  which  they  relate.  The  senator  says — '"I  hold 
this  to  be  a  popular  government,  erected  by  the  people; 
and  those  who  administer  it,  responsible  to  the  people; 
and  itself  capable  of  being  amended  and  modified,  just 
as  the  people  may  choose  that  it  should  be.  It  is  popular, 
just  as  truly  emanating  immediately  from  the  people  as 
the  state  governments."  Again,  he  says,  "we  are  here 
to  administer  a  constitution  emanating  immediately  from 
the  people.  It  is  not  the  creature  of  state  governments; 
nay,  more,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told,  the  people 
brought  it  into  existence,  established  it,  and  have  sup- 
ported it,  for  the  very  purpose,  among  others,  of  impos- 
ing salutary  restraints  on  the  state  sovereignties.  The 
people,  then,  sir,  erected  this  government.  No  state  law 
is  to  be  valid  which  comes  in  conflict  with  the  constitu- 
tion, or  any  law  of  the  United  States."  I  have  deemed 
it  proper  to  place  these  extracts  from  the  speech  of  the 
senator,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  proclamation,  to  show 
that  I  have  not  mistaken  the  strong  resemblance  which 
they  bear  to  each  other.  Sir,  is  it  true  that  this  is  a  popu- 
lar government,  erected  by  the  people,  and  subject  to  be 
amended  and  modified  as  \\\z  people  m&y  choose  it  should 
be?  Let  the  history  of  the  constitution  answer.  In 
what  manner  shall  we  fix  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
government?  Not  by  the  extent  of  the  powers  conferred 
on  it  in  the  instrument  by  which  it  was  formed,  but  by  re- 
currence to  the  authority  which  established,  and  put  it  in 
motion.  If  it  was  brought  into  existence  by  the  people, 
no  one  can  deny  that  it  would  be  strictly  a  popular  go- 
vernment. If  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  league,  compact,  or 
concession  of  power,  between  separate  political  commu- 
nities, without  regard  to  the  powers  delegated,  it  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  federal  government;  and  although 
the  constitution,  in  some  of  its  features,  may  be  execut- 
ed by  the  popular  will,  the  original  character  of  the  go- 
vernment is  not,  thereby,  changed,  I  will  suppose,  in  il- 
lustration of  these  positions,  that  we  still  remained  apart 
of  the  British  empire,  and  derive  our  form  of  govern- 
ment from  the  charter  of  the  crown;  if,  in  such  a  charter, 
all  the  principles  of  the  constitution  under  which  we 
now  live  were  incorporated,  and  we  were  in  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  freedom  which  it  secures  to  us,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  would  nevertheless  be  a  colonial  go- 
vernment, deriving  its  character  from  the  grantee,  and 
not  from  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  grantor. 

I  have  been  induced  to  make  these  remarks,  because  it 
has  been  contended,  in  the  progress  of  this  debate,  that 
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we  must  look  into  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  from  its  various  provisions,  determine  whether  the 
government  which  it  created  is  derived  from  the  states  or 
the  people.  The  senator  fvom  Massachusetts  affirms, 
that  "the  government  was  erected  by  the  people."  I 
maintain  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  states  in  their  sove- 
reign capacity,  from  its  inception  to  the  period  when  it 
was  put  into  full  operation.  I  appeal  to  well  known  his- 
torical facts  in  support  of  my  position. 

The  defects  of  the  confederation  have  heen  so  often  re- 
ferred to,  and  so  fully  disclosed,  that  I  deem  it  unneces- 
sary to  trouble  the  senate  by  going  into  a  further  examina- 
tion of  them.  Experience  had  shown  that  the  powers 
conferred  upon  congress  were  not  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive to  embrace  all  the  general  objects  connected  with  our 
foreign  relations;  the  regulation  of  commerce;  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  of  the  revolution;  and  the  preservation 
of  internal  tranquillity.  Impressed  with  a  necessity  of 
extending  these  powers,  and  forming  a  more  perfect  sys- 
tem of  government — the  old  congress,  by  a  resolution 
bearing  date  the  21st  day  of  February,  1787,  recommend- 
ed the  appointment  of  delegates,  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  states,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  and  amending  the  articles  of  confederation,  and 
forming  a  constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  preservation  of  the  union.  The  people 
were  not  consulted,  and  hail  no  agency  whatever  in  this 
movement.  The  congress  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
appoint  delegates  to  a  general  convention,  did  not  directly 
represent  the  people  of  the  several  states.  But  the  legis- 
latures adopted  the  recommendation,  and  elected  dele- 
gates to  the  convention,  which  assembled  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  25th  May,  1787.  This  body  was  neither  chosen 
by,  nor  responsible  to,  the  people.  No  authority  was 
vested  in  the  convention  to  form  a  constitution,  and  give 
it  effect,  or  even  to  send  it  to  the  people  for  their  consi- 
deration and  adoption.  The  plan  of  the  constitution,  how- 
ever, was  formed,  claiming  in  its  preamble  to  have  been 
authorised  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Such  was 
not  the  fact;  the  whole  proceeding  up  to  this  period, 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  an  effort  between  the 
states  as  political  sovereignties,  to  amend  the  articles  of 
confederation,  and  erect  a  government  better  calculated 
to  conduct  our  foreign  intercourse,  and  execute  those  ge- 
neral powers  which  were  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole,  and  to  form  a  more  perfect  union  of  states.  The 
articles  of  the  constitution  thus  agreed  on,  were  binding 
on  no  one;  they  were  transmitted  to  congress  for  its  con- 
sideration, on  whose  recommendation  the  legislatures  of 
the  states  made  provision  for  calling  the  conventions,  to 
whom  the  plan  was  submitted,  for  ratification.  During 
all  these  incipient  proceedings,  Ave  hear  not  one  word  of 
the  people!  The  states  acted  in  their  federative  charac- 
ter in  the  organization  of  the  general  convention;  the  con- 
gress who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  measure,  repre- 
sented the  states  and  not  the  people.  Is  it  not,  then,  ab- 
surd to  allege,  in  the  face  of  these  undeniable  truths,  that 
the  constitution  emanated  "immediately  from  the  people;" 
that  this  government  was  "erected  by  the  people,"  when 
every  official  document  connected  "with  the  transaction 
contains  unequivocal  evidence  that  such  declarations  are 
without  the  shadow  of  foundation  to  support  them. 

Could  not  the  legislatures  of  six  of  the  states  have  de- 
feated the  constitution  by  refusing  or  neglecting  to  pass 
the  necessary  laws  authorising  the  call  of  conventions  to 
ratify  it?  Most  certainly  they  could.  The  ratification  of 
nine  states  was  requisite  to  put  the  system  in  operation; 
without  the  concurrence  of  these  the  whole  scheme  must 
have  failed,  although  it  had  been  approved  bv  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  action  of 
the  legislature  of  the  several  states  was  essential  to  impart 
life  and  vigor  to  the  constitution,  which,  without  their  co- 
operation, must  have  remained  a  dead  letter.  The  peo- 
ple were  not  allowed  an  opportunity  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove of  the  contemplated  reform  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment; they  might,  indeed,  have  heard  that  such  a  project 
was  in  progress,  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  speak  un- 
til the  good  work  was  finished — then,  and  not  till  then, 
they  were  required  to  repair  to  the  polls  and  choose  de- 
legates to  state  conventions,  to  which  the  plan  was  sub- 
mitted. Both  the  congress  of  1787  and  the  convention  at 
Philadelphia,  as  I  have  already  shown,  were  removed 
from  popular  responsibility.  The  legislatures  of  the  re- 
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spective  states,  and  they  only,  represented  the  people,  as 
separate  communities,  hut  their  constituents  had  not  in- 
structed them  on  the  subject  of  this  new  form  of  govern-* 
ment.  Sir,  I  must  be  permitted  to  express  my  surprise, 
that,  in  the  face  of  these  undeniable  tacts,  the  bold  decla- 
ration should  have  heen  made,  in  grave  state  papers  and 
learned  speeches,  that  this  constitution  emanated  from- 
the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  corollary, 
that  the  government  which  it  established  is  popular  and 
not  federal.  The  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  admitted,  that  the  articles  of  confederation  constituted 
a  league  or  compact  between  the  states,  by  which  each  re- 
tained its  sovereignty  and  independence;  but,  he  insists,- 
that  the  constitution  coming  directly  from  the  people,  and 
approved  by  them,  amounts  to  a  voluntary  surrender  of 
this  sovereignty  to  a  government  pervading  the  whole, 
with  supreme  and  paramount  power,  in  the  execution  of 
which,  the  only  check  that  can  be  interposed  against  the 
exercise  of  usurped  powers,  is  to  be  found  in  the  will  of 
the  majority.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  limitations  sped' 
fied  in  the  constitution,  for  the  express  purpose  of  restrain- 
ing the  action  of  the  government,  and  thereby  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  minority,  as  the  best  security  for  the  pre- 
servation of  liberty,  and  the  purity  of  the  system,  are  a 
mere  mockery  on  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  I  agree 
with  the  honorable  gentleman,  that  the  confederation  was 
a  union  between  the  states,  founded  on  "league  or  com- 
pact;" and  it  would  seem  to  follow,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  as  tiie  constitution  was  designed  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  the  original  league  or  compact  re- 
mains unimpaired. 

The  great   object  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
new  organization  and  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  go- 
vernment, was  to  render  it  efficient  for  the  purposes  of  a 
genen.1  administration,  which  would  embrace  all  the  great 
interests  of  the   country,  internal   and   external,   leaving 
the   states,  as  parties  to  the  compact,  precisely  in  their 
former  condition    as  separate  political  sovereignties,  re- 
serving to  themselves  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  pow- 
ers,  rights,  and  privileges,  which  they   had  not  thereby 
expressly  delegated.      The  states  were   the  grantors  of 
power  under  both  systems.     If  it  be  true,  as  I  admit  it  to 
be,  that  the  people  of  each  state,   in  convention,  ratified 
the  constitution,  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  same  people, 
represented  in  their  legislative  bodies,  adopted  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation.     There  isno  substantial  difference 
in  either  case,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  popular  will 
was  ascertained.     Hence,  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
if  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  can  with  propriety 
be  said  to  have  emanated  from  the  people,  the  articles  of 
confederation  have  just  as  high  a  claim  to  that  distinction. 
If  there    be   any  discrimination,  it  consists  in  this  only, 
that  the  one  was  a  union,  imperfectly  formed,    and  the 
other  a  vnion,  similar  in  its  character,  disrobed  of  the 
imperfections  of  the  former  system.     The  idea  cannot  be 
credited  that  the  states  ever  intended  to  commit  an  act  of 
self-immolation,  to  part  with  their  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence, and  place  themselves  in  the  attitude  of  depen- 
dent corporations,  subject  to  the  uncontrolled  discretion 
of  one  consolidated  empire.     No,  sir,  their  sole  object 
was,  to  create  an  agency  for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  to 
vest  in  it  the  necessary  powers  to  provide  for  their  com- 
mon defence  and  general  welfare,  without  departing,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  from  the  old  federal  basis,  to  which 
they  had  adhered  with  such  jealous  vigilance  and  perti- 
nacity.    But  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  said,  that  he  will  look  no  farther  than  the  constitution 
itself  for  the  source  from   which  the  powers  of  the  go- 
vernment are  derived;  and  from  some  expressions  in  the 
instrument,  he  draws  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  a  com- 
pact between  the  states,  but  a  noun  substantive,  "a govern- 
ment erected  by  £he  people,"  in  which  they  are  indivi- 
dually represented,  and  to  which  they  owe  an  allegiance 
paramount  to  all  other  social  obligations.     He  has  dwelt 
with  emphasis  on  the  words  with  which  the  preamble  of 
the   constitution  commences:    "We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States."     From  an  arbitrary  use  of  these  words, 
he  infers  that  as  sovereignty  is  an  attribute  belonging,  ex- 
clusively, to   the  people,  they  have,   by   their  own   act, 
transferred  and  vested  it  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States.    He  rests  on  the  inference  against  the  fact — I  rely 
on  the  fact  against  the  inference,  and  submit  the  issue  to 
the  impartial  judgment  of  an  enlightened  people.     The 
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convention  assumed  the  name  and  authority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  opposition  to  the  commission 
under  which  they  had  assembled.  They  derived  their 
authority,  exclusively,  from  the  states,  as  political  com- 
munities; the  legislatures,  by  whom  they  were  appointed, 
limited  their  powers  simply  to  a  revision  of  the  articles 
of  confederation. 

Each  state  was  equally  represented  in  that  hody,  with- 
out regard  to  population.  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware 
were  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  large  states  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania;  and  yet  against  all  these  facts 
recorded  in  the  journal  of  their  proceedings,  they  pro- 
fessed to  act  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the 
1>eople.  The  constitution  was  not  so  formed,  nor  can  it 
)e  so  modified  and  amended.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  cannot  change  a  single  feature  in  the  instrument, 
that  power  having  been  expressly  confided  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  states,  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  of  congress.  The  article  of  the 
constitution  providing  for  amendments,  and  prescribing 
the  mode  in  which  they  may  be  made,  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  three-fourths  of  the  states,  comprising  less 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  population,  to  change  or 
modify  the  system,  against  the  will  and  the  interests  of 
the  other  statess,  having  the  physical  strength  to  subdue, 
and  the  numbers  to  control  the  small  states,  if  it  were 
indeed  true,  that  this  government  rests  on  the  popular 
suffrage.  The  principle  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  con- 
solidation, is  repugnant  to  that  part  of  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred,  which  provides  that  "no  state 
shall,  without  its  consent,  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage 
in  the  senate:"  this  federal  feature  is  made  perpetual, 
and  cannot  be  changed  without  a  total  overthrow  of  the 
government.  Is  not  this  permanent  provision  of  the 
constitution  strictly  applicable  to  a  government  federal  in 
its  origin,  and  which  must  ever  remain  so  in  its  practical 
operations?  Is  it  not  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  opi- 
nion advanced  by  the  honorable  senator,  that  the  constitu- 
tion may  be  "amended  and  modified  just  as  the  people 
may  choose  it  should  be." 

This  is  the  ground  on  which  the  honorable  senator  from 
Massachusetts  rests  his  argument  in  favor  of  popular 
rights  and  consolidation,  which,  if  it  could  be  maintained, 
must  at  once  put  the  constitution,  in  all  its  parts,  without 
exception,  in  the  power  of  the  majority  of  the  people  oj 
the  United  States,  who  might  at  any  moment,  by  a  combi- 
nation of  the  large  states,  expunge  the  provision  which 
6ecures  to  each  state  an  equal  representation  in  the 
senate.  These  views  of  the  origin  of  the  government, 
imperfect  as  I  know  them  to  be,  will,  I  trust,  satisfy  all 
who  are  in  search  of  truth,  and  who  are  disposed  to  ex- 
amine this  important  subject  with  candor,  that  it  did  not 
originate  with  the  people  in. their  primary,  sovereign  ca- 
pacity; that,  as  such,  it  was  not  erected  by  them;  that, 
in  their  aggregate  character,  as  one  nation,  they  have  no 
power  to  amend  the  constitution,  in  any  respect  whatever; 
that,  it  was  formed  by  concession  of  power  from  the 
states,  as  separate  communities,  and  constitutes  between 
them  a  compact  of  union,  which  can  exist  only  by  their 
co-operation;  and  that,  with  the  concurrence  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  parties,  it  may  undergo  such  modifications, 
as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  found  necessary  to  render 
the  system  more  perfect. 

I  will  now,  sir,  proceed  to  notice,  very  concisely,  some 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against  this  theory  of 
the  constitution.  The  honorable  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  resorted  to  a  verbal  criticism  on  the  word 
liaccede,"  which  is  found  in  one  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
honorable  senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun). 
He  says  this  is  not  a  constitutional  word,  and  is  no  where 
to  be  found  in  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ventions by  whom  the  constitution  wasfcdopted.  He  de- 
precates the  phrase  as  a  dangerous  interpolation,  because 
he  admits  that  if  the  states  acceded  to  the  union,  it  neces- 
sarily implies  the  correlative  right  to  secede.  My  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn,  since  I  heard  the  remarks  of  the 
honorable  gentleman,  to  the  language  of  the  statesmen 
who  formed  the  constitution,  and  I  find  this  precise  word 
applied  exactly  in  the  sense  which  is  so  offensive  to  him. 
I  will  not  multiply  the  references  which  I  might  make  to 
the  speeches  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  general 
and  state  conventions,  to  fortify  myself  on  this  point;  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  show,    that  the  use   of  this  word 


'■'•accede''''  is  coeval  with  the  very  inception  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  was  familiar  to,  and  well  understood  by,  the 
members  of  the  state  conventions.     I  refer  to  Yates's  Mi- 
nutes of  Debates  in  the  general  convention,  p.  86.      Mr. 
Martin,  a  member  from  Maryland,  said,  "when  the  states 
threw  off  their  allegiance  on  Great  Britain,  they  became 
independent  of  her  and  each  other.     They  united  and 
confederated  for  mutual  defence,  and  this  was  done  on 
principles  of  perfect  reciprocity — they  will  meet  again 
on  the  same  ground.  But  when  a  dissolution  takes  place, 
our  original  rights  and  sovereignties  are  resumed.     Our 
accession  to  the  union  has  been  by  states."     In  the  same 
page  of  these  debates,  Mr.  Lansing,  of  New  York,  said, 
"I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  I  am  not  authorised  to  accede 
to  a  system  which  will  annihilate  the  state  governments." 
Several   other  gentlemen  used  the  same  language;    but, 
not  wishing  to  fatigue  the  senate,  I  pass  on  to  the  debates 
in  the  Virginia  convention.   Mr.  Henry  said,  "Maryland 
did  not  accede  to  the  confederation  till  the  year  1781." 
Again;  "give  me  leave  to  say  that  if  the  smallest  states 
in  the  union  were  admitted  into  it  after  having  unreason- 
ably procrastinated  their  accession,  the  greatest  and  most 
mighty  state  in  the  union  will  be  easily  admitted  when 
her  reluctance  to  an  immediate  accessio?i  to  this  system  is 
founded    on  most  reasonable  grounds."     I  might  quote 
this  word  from  the  speechesand  public  papers  of  governor 
Randolph,  Mr.  Madison,  and  many  others,  but  I  content 
myself  with    having    shown   that  this   proscribed    word 
"accede"  is   a  "constitutional    word,"  frequently  used 
while  the  constitution  was  under  consideration;  and  if  it 
implies,  as  the  honorable  senator  seems  to  think,  a  right 
in  the  parties  acceding  to  the  union  to  secede  from  it,  I 
leave  him  to  the  full  and   free  exercise  of  his  acknow- 
ledged ingenuity,  to  extricate  himself  from  the  dilemma 
into  which  he  has  fallen.     He  will  not,  I  trust,  persist,  in 
the  face  of  the  high  evidence  I  have  adduced,  to  aver  that 
this  word   was  unknown  to  the  patriots  who  formed  the 
constitution.     The  states,  it  is  true,  in  the  resolutions  of 
their  respective  conventions,  use  the  term  "ratify;"   but 
by   the  same  act    which  ratified   the   constitution,  they 
acceded  to  the  union  on  the  conditions  therein  expressly 
specified  and  defined.     Sir,  said  Mr.  P.  I  regard  the  ex- 
istence of  the  states  as  separate  political  communities,  as 
the  great  conservative  principle  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  foundation  on  which   the  union  can,  alone,  be  pre- 
served.  They  ought  to  be  cherished  as  pillars  of  strength 
in  the  temple  of  liberty — remove  them,  and  the  super- 
structure must  tumble  into  one  general  heap  of  irretriev- 
able ruin. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  a  distinguished  statesman,  to 
whom  we  are  mueh  indebted  for  the  free  institutions  under 
which  we  live,  that  it  is  not  by  the  consolidation  or  con- 
centration of  powers,  but  by  their  distribution,  that  free 
governments  are  to  be  preserved;  and  if  this  great  coun- 
try had  not  been  already  divided  into  states,  that  division 
must  be  made  for  the  security  of  all  its  parts,  against  un- 
just and  arbitrary  oppression.  The  powers  which  have  been 
so  wisely  distributed  among  the  several  departments  of 
this  government,  and  those  reserved  to  the  states,  while 
each  is  confined  within  its  proper  orbit,  are  so  effectually 
restrained  by  checks  and  balances,  that  no  danger  to  civil 
liberty  can  never  arise,  but  by  encroachments  which  shall 
destroy  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  system.  But  if 
the  same  extent  of  powers  be  lodged  in  one  head,  they 
would  constitute  the  very  essence  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. The  most  important  of  these  salutary  checks  on 
the  exercise  of  usurped  powers  will  be  found  in  the  state 
governments,  without  whose  interposition  the  weaker 
portions  of  the  confederacy  would  very  soon  fall  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  stronger.  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  our  system,  that  each  de- 
partment should  be  kept  separate  and  distinct,  exercising 
only  the  powers  confided  to  it,  and  subject  to  restraints, 
if  it  shall,  at  any  time,  attempt  to  encroach  on  those  pro- 
perly belonging  to  another.  In  this  light  I  place  the  go- 
vernments of  the  several  states,  who,  by  a  positive  re- 
servation, possess  all  the  powers  not  expressly  delegated 
to  the  general  government,  which  they  created  for  their 
common  benefit.  I  have  said,  that  the  constitution  is  an 
existing  compact  between  the  state's;  that,  as  parties  to  it, 
they  can,  and  ought  to  judge  of  its  infractions.  On  thil 
principle  depends  the  very  existence  of  the  confederacy, 
There  can  be  no  union  without  parties,  between  whom  il 
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was  formed;  and,  if  there  he  parties  to  any  instrument, 
it  is  a  compact  or  agreement  binding  on  each,  so  far, 
only,  as  they  have  voluntarily  consented  to  become  bound. 
The  amalgamation  of  all  the  states  into  one  consolidated 
mass,  is  the  most  direct  and  efficient  dissolution  of  the 
union  which  could  be  imagined.  What,  sir,  are  the  ar- 
guments by  which  it  is  attempted  to  prove  this  a  national 
government,  and  thereby  prostrate  the  state  sovereignties? 
The  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts  lias,  on  this 
point,  reasoned  in  a  circle.  He  says,  the  articles  of  con- 
federation were  a  compact;  that  the  constitution  was 
formed  as  a  compact,  but  when  approved  by  the  people 
of  the  several  slates,  and  put  in  operation,  it  became  a 
government,  and  from  that  moment  lost  its  original  cha- 
racter. He  has  referred,  in  support  of  this  novel  idea,  to 
the  sixth  article  of  the  constitution,  which  declares  that, 
"this  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  trea- 
ties, made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land;  and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding."  The  honorable  gentleman 
read  this  article  to  prove,  that  inasmuch  as  the  constitu- 
tion is  declared  to  be  a  law — the  supreme  law — therefore, 
on  its  final  ratification  by  the  states,  it  was  no  longer  a 
compact,  but  a  government  of  the  people,  with  powers 
co-extensive  with  the  union;  of  which  it  was  the  sole 
judge,  and  subject  to  no  other  control  than  the  will  of  the 
majority,  expressed  through  the  medium  of  popular 
elections.  "Who  ever  heard,"  says  he,  of  a  '■'■compact 
constitution,"  or  of  a  law  founded  on  compact?  He 
thus  endeavors  to  change  the  structure  of  the  govern- 
ment, by  putting  the  powers  contained  in  the  grant  above 
the  grantors,  from  whom  they  were  derived. 

What,  sir,  gave  to  the  constitution,  and  the  laws  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  and  treaties  made  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  United  States,  this  high  attribute  of  suprema- 
cy over  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  several   states? 
Was  it  not  the  compact  which,  by  the  common  consent 
of  the  parties  made  them  supreme  to  the  extent  of  the 
powers  delegated?    The  necessity  of  such  an  article  is 
conclusive,  to  show,  that,  without  it,  the  mere  establish- 
ment of  the  government  would  not  have  given  to  its  acts 
supremacy  over  state  laws.    It  was,  therefore,  by  the  mu- 
tual consent  of  the  parties  to  the  compact,  that  the  consti- 
tution, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  were  made 
supreme.     It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  compact  which 
confers  on  them  this  exclusive  character;  but  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  seems  delighted,  and  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  powers,  while  he  totally  overlooks  the 
source  from  which  they  sprung.     That  which  begins  in 
compact  cannot  be  changed  by  its  final  consummation. 
The  contrary  opinion  is  supported  neither  by  reason  nor 
precedent.     If  an  individual  possessed  of  a  large  estate, 
divides  it  by  his  last  will  and  testament  among  thirteen 
legatees,  would  it  be  said,  after  his  death,  that  the  instru- 
ment ceased  to  be  a  will,  and  became  by  adoption  the  act 
of  the  legatees?    A  proposition  so  absurd  would  not  be  lis- 
tened to  tor  a  moment,  by  any  court  of  justice  before  whom 
the  case  might  be  brought;  and  yet,   sir,  it  looks  very 
much  like  the  argument  of  the  honorable  senator,  accord- 
ing to  which,  the  constitution,  acknowledged  to  be  enter- 
ed into  as  a  compact  between  the  states,  became  the  act 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  its  ratification  !  The 
edifice  of  the  constitution  rests  on  the  solid  foundation  of 
contract  or  agreement  between  independent  sovereignties 
but,  the  instant  it  begins  to  operate,  as  the  parties  intend- 
ed it  should,  the  rock  on  which  it  reposes  is  removed, 
and  the  stupendous  fabric  moves  supremely  in  the  atmos- 
phere, sustained  by  the  majesty  of  its  own  strength,  and 
menacing  with  inevitable  destruction  al!   who  shall  dare 
to  approach  it.  Such  is,  substantially  the  picture  present- 
ed to  tlie  senate  of  the  charter  which  unites  this  confede- 
racy; it  is  a  refinement  of  the   imagination  which  cannot 
bear  the  scrutiny  of  reason  and  of  candid  investigation. 
But,  to  put  this  matter  in  a  light  still  more  clear  and 
striking,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  article  of  the  consti- 
tution on  which  the  honorable  senator  relies  to  support 
his  conclusion.     In  the  same  sentence  which  he  quotes, 
to  prove  the  constitution  and  laws,  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  to  be  supreme,  and  therefore,  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  a  compact,  (because  i^  would  be  ridiculous  to 


speak  of  a  supreme  compact),  I  find  that  "all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,"  are  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  con- 
stitution itself,  and  are  expressly  declared  to  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.  Will  the  honorable  senator  from 
Massachusetts  rise  in  his  place  and  advance  the  proposi- 
tion, that  a  treaty,  although  formed  as  a  compact  between 
the  high  contracting  parties,  becomes  the  supreme  law 
when  ratified,  and  from  that  moment  it  ceases  to  be  a  com- 
pact, because  it  is  ridiculous  to  spesk  of  a  supreme  com- 
pact? I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  will  not  so  far  compro- 
mit  his  elevated  character,  or  the  dignity  of  his  station,  as 
to  hazard  an  absurdity  so 'palpable.  A  treaty,  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  power,  must, 
of  necessity,  be  a  compact,  and  its  original  character  is 
not,  and  cannot  be  merged  in  the  constitutional  provision 
which  makes  it  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  "any  thing 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding."  I  ask/then,  sir,  if  it  be  admitted,  as  it 
has  been,  that  the  constitution  was  formed  as  a'compact 
between  the  states  who  are  parties  to  it,  can  any  distinc- 
tion, founded  on  legal  reasoning,  be  drawn  which  would 
disrobe  it  of  that  original  character,  not  equally  applica- 
ble to  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power?  They  are  both  ex- 
pressly made  the  supreme  law,  and  if,  in  consequence  of 
that  provision,  the  constitution  ceased  to  be  a  compact  af- 
ter its  ratification,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  same  words  mean 
the  same  thing,  a  treaty  also,  on  its  ratification,  would 
become  a  supreme  rule  of  action,  and  could  no  longer  he 
regarded  as  a  compact.  ;  I  call  on  the  honorable  gentle- 
man, if  he  can,  to  distinguish  the  one  case  from  the  other. 
1  understood  the  honorable  gentleman  to  yield  the  right  of 
the  states  to  judge  of  a  breach  of  the  constitution,  if  it  be 
an  existing  compact  between  them,  which  I  cannot  but 
hope  has  been  already  fully  demonstrated;  but  if  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  to  reason  the  adventitious  aid  of  precedent, 
I  have  a  rich  fund  of  these  on  which  to  draw,  commencing 
with  the  convention  of  1787,  and  running  through  every 
subsequent  exposition  of  the  constitution,  given  by  the 
most  enlightened  members  of  that  body. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  wade  through  the  numerous 
state  papers  which  recognise  the  constitution  as  an  exist- 
ing compact  between  the  states — a  bare  compilation  of 
them  would  fill  a  volume;  but  I  shall  present  to  the  senate 
a  summary  comprehending  the  objections  urged.againsl 
the  constitution,  founded  on  the  apprehensions  of  many 
distinguished  patriots  who  opposed  it,  that  it  might  be 
construed  to  annihilate  the  sovereignty  of  the  states;  and 
the  manner  in  which  those  objections  were  answered  and 
explained.  Concurring  with  Mr.  Jeflerson,  whose  lettei 
to  Mr.  Gerry  has  been  read  by  the  honorable  senatoi 
from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Hives),  that  the  constitution  oughi 
to  be  received  as  it  was  explained  by  its  friends,  and  not 
as  its  enemies  characterised  it,  I  rest  on  this  ground,  will: 
perfect  safety,  the  question  of  compact  and  state  sove. 
reignty.  The  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts  takes 
the  broad  principle  for  granted,  that  the  ratification  oi 
the  constitution  by  the  people  of  the  states,  in  then 
conventions,  constituted  a  national  government,  "erectei 
by  the  people,"  with  supreme  powers — capable,  by  \tt 
laws,  of  binding  the  states,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  am 
liable  to  no  other  restraint  that  the  popular  will,  fit 
avers  that  it  was  advocated  by  its  friends  as  such,  and  s( 
accepted  by  the  several  state  conventions.  I  deny  tin 
premises  of  the  honorable  gentleman,  both  in  form  am 
substance,  and  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  political  an 
nals  of  the  country,  to  show  that  the  sovereignty  of  th( 
states  was  conceded,  on  all  sides,  to  be  a  part  of  the  svs 
tern,  and  that  the  grant  of  powers  created  a  federal  Jeagm 
or  compact,  under  definite  limitations,  and  not  a  nationa 
government,  in  the  sense  applied  to  it  by  the  honorabh 
senator.  In  the  general  convention,  there  were  mam 
who  desired  to  establish  a  national  government,  and  somi 
who  would  have  created  a  limited  monarchy.  Proposi 
tions  were  made,  embracing,  to  a  certain  extent,  botl 
these  plans.  The  members  from  the  large  states  wen 
generally  in  favor  of  surrendering  the  sovereignty  of  th< 
states,  and  enlarging  the  range  of  jrowers  to  he  vested  ii 
the  government  whic h  they  were  about  to  erect;  but  th< 
small  states,  having  an  equal  vote  with  their  powerfu 
neighbors,  saw  the  dangers  to  which  they  would  be  liable 
by  an  abandonment  of  their  federative  rights,  and  com 
bined  to  preserve  them  by  retaining  their  original  sove 
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reignty.  The  resolutions  submitted  by  governor  Ran- 
.dolph,  were  national  tliroughout;  had  they  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  constitution,  and  ratified  by  the  states, 
then,  indeed,  this  government  would  have  assumed  a  cha- 
racter decidedly  national;  but  they  were  successfully  re- 
sisted on  this  very  ground,  and  so  modified  as  to  secure 
the  independence  of  the  smallest  member  of  the  confede- 
racy. We  are  indebted  to  the  firmness  of  the  small  states 
for  all  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  constitution  on 
the  powers  of  this  government;  without  their  interposi- 
tion, the  sovereignty  of  the  states  would  have  been  swept 
away  before  the  irresistible  current  of  federal  or  national 
authority.  They  succeeded  in'  the  struggle,  or,  at  any 
rate,  thought  themselves  successful,  in  guarding  their  re- 
served powers;  or  rest  assured,  sir,  this  constitution  would 
never  have  been  acceded  to  by  them. 

Rufus  King,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  convention; 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  constitution;  a  federalist  of  the 
ultra  school,  when  he  found  that  their  efforts  must  fail  if 
the  state 'governments  were  not  properly  secured  and  pro- 
tected, gave  to  the  system  its  true  interpretation,  in  a  very 
short  speech   which  I  beg  leave  to  read  to  the  senate. 
Mr.   King  said — "I  am,   in  sentiment,  with  those  who 
wish  the  preservation  of  the  state  governments,  but  the 
general  government  may  be  so  constituted  as  to  effect  it. 
Let  the  constitution  we  are  about  forming,  be  considered 
as  a  commission  under  which  the  general  government  shall 
act;  and,  as  such,  it  will  be  the  guardian  of  state  rights." 
Sir,  I  should  think  myself  fortunate  if  I  could  bring  the 
doctrines  of  the  dominant  party,  and  their  new  allies  back 
to  the  standard  of  the  federalists,  who  participated  in  the 
formation   of  the  constitution;  I  should   certainly  prefer 
sailing  under  the  political  flag  of  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
as  he  was  in  1798-1),  but  when  I  see  the  strides  which  are 
now  made,  by  a  union  of  avarice  and  ambition,  to  break 
down  all  the  barriers  of  the  constitution,  and  rear  on  its 
ruins  a  military  despotism,  I  would  gladly  compromise 
Amidst  the  general  wreck,  by  adopting  the  comparatively 
moderate  creed  of  Rufus  King,  of  Hamilton,  of  Ames,  or 
even  of  the  elder  Adams,  who  fell  under  the  weight  of 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  enacted  during  his  disastrous 
administration.     Mr.  King,  than   whom   no  man  under- 
stood better  the  force  of  words,  says  that  the  "constitution 
we  are  forming  ought  to  be  considered  a  commission,  un- 
der which  the  general  government  shall  act."    By  whom 
was  the  commission  granted  ?    By  the   states  represented 
in  the  convention,  as  separate  political  communities.  For 
what  purpose?  Assuredly  not  to  effect  their  own  dissolu- 
tion and  destruction.   No  sir.   Mr.  King  tells  us,  that  act- 
ing under  this  commission,  the  "government  will  be  the 
guardian  of  state  rights. "    Who  ever  heard  of  a  commis- 
sion from  subordinate  parts  to  a  single  nation  clothed  with 
the  omnipotent  powers  of  the  British  parliament }    Tl 
crude  idea  which  ordinary  men  entertain  of  a  commission, 
is  responsibility  on  the  part  of  him  who  takes  it,  to  him 
who  grants  it;  but  we  are  now  called  on  to  invert  the 
common  understanding  of  mankind  on  this  point,  and 
render  the  party   who  accepts  the  commission,  supreme 
over  the  grantors  from   whom  the  authority  is  derived. 
But  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  the  reference  which  I  have 
made  to  the  language  of  Mr.  King,  deeming  it  sufficient- 
ly plain  to  show  the  opinions  of  that  great  man,  on  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates.     But  I  turn  to  the  journal  of 
the  convention  for  an  authority  which  must,  forever,  put 
at  rest  the  assumption  that  this  government  was  designed 
to  form  of  the  whole  people,  one  nation.     The  honorable 
senator  from  Massachusetts  has  bestowed  a  merited  eulo- 
gium  on  the  character  and  talents  of  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of 
Connecticut.     He  has  read  a  paragraph  from  the  speech 
of  that  gentleman  delivered  in  the  state  convention,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  to  show  that  he  regarded  the 
government  as  a  national  one.     I  confess,  the  part  of  the 
speech  read  to  the  senate  did  not  make  the  same  impres- 
sion on  me  which  it  seems  it  made  on  the  mind  of  the  ho- 
norable senator;  I  saw  nothing  in  it  which  I  felt  disposed 
(to  condemn.     But,  as  T  feel  very  sure,  that  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Ellsworth  will  have  great  weight  in  the  adjustment 
of  this  question,  I  refer,  with  confidence,  to  his  opinions 
given  in  the  most  imposing  form,  in.  the  proceedings   of 
the   convention    held    in    Philadelphia.     (Extract   from 
"Yates's Minutes.")  "Wednesday,  June  20th,  1787.  Met 
pursuant  to  adjournment.     Present,  eleven  states.    Judee 
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the  word  national,  in  the  first  resolve,  and  to  place  in  the 
room  of  it,  government  of  the  United  States — which  was 
agreed  to  nem.  con.''''  Thus,  the  convention,  after  the  con- 
stitution had  been  fully  discussed,  and  nearly  matured, 
unanimously  expunged  the  word  "national"  from  there- 
solution,  offered  by  governor  Randolph,  and  thereby  clos- 
ed the  door  to  all  future  controversy,  concerning  the  real 
character  of  the  government.  We  are  familiarly  called 
a  nation,  and  to  some  purposes,  we  may  be  properly  so 
called.  In  all  the  foreign  action  of  the  government,  we 
are  a  single  nation:  one  people,  presenting  one  undivided 
front.  If  war  with  a  foreign  power  should  break  out,  we 
defend  our  national  honor  and  rights  as  one  nation;  trea- 
ties of  commerce  and  navigation,  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  are  entered  into  and  executed  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  one  nation.  The  entire  scope  of 
our  diplomatic  intercourse  is  conducted  as  one  nation. 
We  share  in  common  the  dangers  and  the  glory  of  our 
countiy.  But  when  we  look  at  home,  into  our  domestic 
relations,  our  system  is  far  otherwise.  We  exhibit  a  new 
and  admirable  structure  of  government,  founded  on  free 
principles,  composed  of  twenty-four  distinct  parts,  or 
communities,  each  independent  of  the  other:  confederat- 
ed for  certain  great  purposes,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
which  each  has  an  equal  interest;  and  for  all  other  purpo- 
ses, they  remain  in  the  full  possession  of  their  original 
rights  and  sovereignty. 

We  find,  in  all  the  debates  on  the  constitution,  the 
deepest  solicitude  manifested  by  those  high  souled,  pa- 
triotic men  who  opposed  its  ratification,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  state  governments.  Their  predictions  have 
been  referred  to  as  evidence  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
constitution,  and  we  are  about  to  carry  them  out  into  full 
operation.  The  evil  tendencies  of  the  broad  phrases  in 
the  constitution,  which  they  deprecated,  and  for  which 
they  were  laughed  at,  as  political  enthusiasts,  are  now 
fast  ripening  into  historical  truths.  Sir,  who  can  doubt, 
that  if  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  Henry  and  Martin, 
and  a  host  of  others,  had  been  generally  received  as 
sound  constructions  of  the  constitution,  it  would  have 
been  rejected  nearly  by  every  state  in  the  union.'1  It  was 
because  their  objections  were  explained  away  by  the 
friends  of  the  sj'stem,  and  more  especially  on  the  delicate 
point  of  state  sovereignty,  that  the  states  (many  of  them, 
reluctantly)  ratified  the  constitution.  Throughout  the 
debates  in  the  conventions  of  the  states,  there  was  a 
striking  uniformity  in  the  reasoning  of  the  statesmen  of 
that  day,  who  opposed  the  constitution,  and  almost  the 
same  uniformity  on  the  part  of  its  advocates,  in  smooth- 
ing the  way  for  its  ratification.  I  will  refer  to  a  few  ex- 
amples on  both  sides  of  the  question,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen,  under  what  views  and  pledges  the  friends  of  the 
system  recommended  it  to  the  people  of  the  states.  Mr. 
Henry,  of  Virginia,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  formidable 
opponent  of  the  new  plan  of  government,  and  the  stout- 
est champion  of  state  rights,  I  therefore  quote  from  him 
a  few  passages.     (See  note  A). 

This  extraordinary  man,  animated  by  the  purest  im- 
pulses of  patriotism,  and  a  devotion  to  liberty,  which  he 
so  strongly  manifested  at  the  dawn  of  the  revolution, 
looked  on  the  powers  conferred  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  alarm  and  apprehension.  He  predicted  that 
they  would  result  in  consolidation — 'the  annihilation  of 
state  sovereignty — the  establishment  of  military  power, 
to  overawe  the  civil  authorities  of  the  country,  and  sys- 
tems of  exorbitant  taxation,  unequal,  unjust,  and  op- 
pressive. How  far  his  predictions  have  been  fulfilled, 
let  the  history  of  our  legislation,  for  a  few  years  past, 
testitify.  To  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Henry,  I  beg  leave  to 
add  those  of  Luther  Martin,  given  in  his  celebrated  ex- 
pose to  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  a  few  extracts  from 
which  I  will  now  read  to  the  senate.     (See  note  B.)     • 

If  the  age  of  prophecy  had  not  not  passed  away;  if 
men  were  permitted  by  the  all-wise  Creator  to  look  into 
futurity,  and  speak  a  language  applicable  to  the  events  of 
anolher  generation,  we  might  well  imagine  that  Mr.  Mar- 
tin had  anticipated  the  very  measure  now  under  consi- 
deration, and  warned  his  fellow  citizens  of  its  fatal  con- 
sequences to  their  liberties.  Yes,  sir,  we  now  see  the 
prediction  of  Mr.  Martin,  in  this  respect,  fulfilled  to  the 
letter.  The  very  first  case  which  has  occurred  under 
our  system,  where  a  state  has  thought  it  necessary  to  put 
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measures  of  the  general  government,"  has  been  denounced 
as  "rebellion  and  treason,"  and  the  bill  on  your  table 
proposes  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  the  army  and  navy,  with  a  discretionary  power  to 
march  at  the  head  of  his  troops  into  the  state,  and  sub- 
due her  into  obedience  to  the  laws,  which  she,  in  her 
sovereign  capacity,  has  declared  to  be  unjust,  unconstitu- 
tional, and  oppressive,  beyond  all  reasonable  endurance. 
Sir,  it  seldom  happens,  that  human"  reason,  limited  as  it 
has  been,  bj  Divine  wisdom,  can  penetrate  through  the 
vista  of  time,  and  point  to  remote  consequences,  with 
such  precision  and  accuracy  as  Luther  Martin  has  done, 
in  that  part  of  his  exposition  of  the  constitution  to  which 
I  have  referred.  I  might  enlarge  these  references — but 
I  forbear.  The  same  views,  in  substance,  were  taken  by 
the  venerable  George  Clinton,  and  his  compatriots,  in 
the  convention  of  New  York;  by  Findley  and  Smiley, 
in  Pennsylvania;  and  they  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  de- 
bates of  all  the  state  conventions  which  have  been  pub- 
lished. How  were  they  answered  by  the  friends  of  the 
constitution?  The  senator  from  Massachusetts  has  as- 
serted, that  the  enemies  of  the  system  gave  to  it  the  true 
construction;  that  it  was  so  advocated  by  its  friends,  and 
ratified  with  a  full  and  fair  understanding  on  all  sides; 
that  it  erected  a  supreme  national  government;  and  the 
honorable  senator  from  New  Jersey, (Mr.  Frellnghuyseii), 
has  said  that  one  great  object  of  the  constitution,  was, 
to  "humble  the  proud  sovereignty  of  the  states."  Now, 
sir,  I  utterly  deny  that  the  constitution  was  admitted  to 
be  liable  to  the  constructions  put  on  it  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption,  by  those  who  opposed  it,  or  that  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  states  was  avowed  as  one  of  its  objects.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  be  seen  by  a  recurrence  to  the  jour- 
nals and  debates,  that  the  friends  of  the  constitution  in- 
sisted that  the  fears  entertained  and  expressed  by  its  op- 
ponents were  wholly  unfounded,  that  the  state  govern- 
ments constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  system,  and 
must  be  preserved;  that  they  had  the  means  of  protecting 
themselves  against  the  exercise  of  usurped  powers,  and 
would  be  justifiable  in  doing  so,  if  congress  should,  at 
any  time,  pass  laws  not  falling  within  the  obvious  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  delegated  powers.  What  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Alexander  Hamilton  on  this  subject!1  (See 
noteC). 

On  the  same  subject  I  subjoin  extracts  from  the  an- 
swers made  by  judge  Wilson,  in  the  convention  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  members  of  that  body  who  opposed  the  rati- 
fication of  the  constitution  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency 
to  absorb  and  ultimately  to  destroy  the  state  governments. 
(See  note  D). 

1  give,  also,  Mr.  Madison's  views,  in  the  Federalist,  a 
work  comprehending  a  general  commentary  on  the  text  of 
the  constitution,  in  which  lie  largely  participated;  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  render  the  system  acceptable  to  the 
states,  and  to  obviate  objections  'which  had  been  made 
against  it.  To  this,  I  add  an  extract  from  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Madison,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Henry,  in  the  convention 
of  Virginia;  and  with  these  I  shall  close  the  authorities 
on  which  I  rely  to  show  the  light  in  which  the  constitu- 
tion was  explained  and  recommended  by  its  most  active 
and  talented  friends. 

1  have  selected  from  the  numerous  sources  to  which  I 
might  have  resorted  for  similar  opinions,  the  names  of 
Hamilton,  Wilson,  and  Madison,  as  they  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  original  friends  of  the  plan  of  government, 
of  which  they  were  the  most  enlightened  expounders.  It 
will  be  seen,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  explanations 
given  by  those  individuals,  whose  biography  illustrates 
the  American  name,  and  whose  fame  will  go  "down  to  the 
latest  posterity,  as  ornaments  to  our  country,  that  they 
disclaimed  the  idea  of  consolidation — a  single  nation— 
military  coercion  on  a  sovereign  state;  and  earnestly 
contended,  that,  under  the  constitution,  the  state  govern- 
ments would  be  secure  against  usurped  powers,  and  could 
not  be  overthrown,  until  the  "whole  people  of  America 
were  robbed  of  their  liberties."  If,  sir,  the  bold  decla- 
rations had  then  been  made  which  we  now  hear  from 
honorable  senators,  that,  "one  great  object  of  the  consti- 
tution was  to  humble  the  proud  sovereignty  of  the  states;" 
that  the  government  which  they  were  about  to  establish 
was  to  combine  all  the  divisions  of  the  confederacy,  and 
form  of  them  one  nation  with  supreme  powers;  if,  in 
fine,  all' the  extravagant  doctrines  of  the  president's  pro-  ' 


clamation,  as  they  have  been  expounded  and  defended  in 
the  progress  of  this  debate,  had  been  openly  avowed  in 
the  general  convention  at  Philadelphia,  or  in  the  several 
state  conventions,  no  man,  possessed  of  the  most  ordinary 
human  reason,  can  believe  that  the  union  would  ever  have 
been  formed  on  principles  so  abhorrent  to  the  patriotism 
and  pride  of  the  states  who  compose  it. 

Mr.  President,  having,  as  I  hope,  satisfactorily  ex- 
plored the  elementary  principles  of  the  government,  in 
reference  particularly  to  the  subsisting  relations  between 
the  several  states  and  the  union,  I  pass  on  to  the  exposi- 
tions subsequently  given  of  these  principles  in  the  practi- 
cal operations  of  the  government,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Washington,  and  the  illustrious  men  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  republic.  No  one 
can  be  so  blind,  or  so  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  man,  as 
to  believe,  for  a  single  moment,  that  a  written  constitu- 
tion, conferring  specific  and  defined  powers,  can  be  ad- 
ministered over  a  number  of  distinct  political  communi- 
ties, without  the  occurrence  of  dangers  and  difficulties, 
which  Gan  only  be  overcome  by  the  exercise  of  wisdom, 
forbearance,  and  moderation,  on  the  part  of  those  who, 
for  the  time  being,  wield  the  destinies  of  the  country. 
Such  dangers  and  drffieulties  have  often  arisen  under 
our  system,  and  we  may  derive  instruction,  in  the  pre- 
sent alarming  crisis,  by  a  candid  review  of  the  actions  of 
our  predecessors,  on  similar  occasions.  I  shall  look  to 
the  example  of  Washington,  as  most  worthy  of  imitation, 
and  contrast  it  with  the  mad  ambition  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, seeking  to  grasp  the  military  power  of  the 
nation  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws,  against  a  mem- 
ber of  the  confederacy,  at  the  hazard  of  civil  war,  with 
all  its  inevitable  horrors.  The  honorable  senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  JVilkins),  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary,  has  thought  proper,  in  his  open- 
ing remarks  on  this  bill,  to  liken  the  proceedings  in  South 
Carolina  to  the  insurrection  which  took  place  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1794,  commonly  called,  the  "Whiskey  Insurrec- 
tion." The  analogy  which  the  honorable  senator  attempts 
to  draw  between  .the  two  cases,  might  be  tolerated  if 
Pennsylvania,  in  her  sovereign  capacity,  had  authorised 
the  resistance  then  made  to  the  execution  of  the  excise 
laws  of  congress.  But  such  was  not  the  fact.  A  small 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  state  had  withdrawn  from 
the  great  body  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  threatened, 
by  force  and  violence,  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  union,  made  in  pursuance  of  an  express  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution,  in  defiance  of  the  power  of  the 
state  government,  to  which  their  allegiance  Avas  due, 
and  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  the  laws 
of  which  they  refused  obedience.  This  amounted  to 
open  rebellion,  according  to  every  definition  given  of  it 
by  the  writers  on  national  law.  The  governor  of  the 
state  made  a  formal  requisition  on  the  president  for  aid 
to  suppress  it.  The  two  governments  acted  together  in 
reducing  the  insurgents  to  subjection,  and  restoring  tran- 
quillity in  the  disaffected  district.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
absurd  and  ridiculous  to  place  this  banditti  on  a  footing 
with  a  sovereign  state,  acting  on  her  reserved  rights,  to 
protect  her  citizens  against  the  operation  of  oppressive 
laws,  made,  as  she  believes,  in  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion ? 

But,  sir,  wide  as  the  difference  evidently  is,  between 
the  two  cases,  and  insulting  as  the  unfounded  compari- 
son may  be  thought  to  the  honor  and  chivalry  of  South 
Carolina,  I  should  have  felt  less  mortification  if  the  pre- 
sident had  treated  that  state  with  the  moderation  and  re- 
spect which  was  extended  by  Washington  and  Mifflin,  to 
a  band  of  Pennsylvania  rebels!  If  the  honorable  member 
will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  over  a  few  pages  of  Ramsay's 
history  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  this  subject,  "he 
will  find  that  this  rebellion  had  broken  out  into  acts  of 
violence  and  blood,  before  the  proclamation  of  president 
Washington,  commanding  them  to  disperse,  was  pro- 
mulgated. On  the  15th  of  July,  1794,  the  marshal  of 
the  "United  States,  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duty,  was  beset  on  the  road  by  a  body  of  armed  men, 
who  shot  at  him.  On  the  next  day,  the  insurgents,  to 
the  number  of  500  men,  attacked  the  house  of  the  in- 
spector. He  had  obtained  from  the  garrison  a  detach- 
ment of  eleven  men,  for  his  security  and  protection. 
They  were  called  upon  by  the  assailants  to  march  out 
and  ground  their  arms,  which  being   refused,  they   set 
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fire  to  several   adjacent  buildings;    upon  which  the  he- 
sieged  party  came  out  and  surrendered.    The  insurgents 
violently  stopped  the  mail  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadel- 
phia,   and  took  out   the  letters.     They    openly   avowed 
their  intention  to  resist  by  force  of  arms  the  authority  oi 
the  United  States,  and  thereby  to  extort  a  repeal  of  the 
excise  law.     What,  sir,  after  all  these  outrages  had  been 
committed,  was  the  mild   course   of  president  Washing- 
ton?    He  refused  to  exercise  the  power  vested  in  him  to 
call  out  the    militia,  until   he   received  the  certificate  of 
the  district  judge,  "that  the  laws  of  the  United   States 
were  opposed;  and  their  execution  obstructed  hy  combi- 
nations too   powerful  to  he  suppressed  by   the    ordinary 
eourse  of  judicial   proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested 
in    the  marshal."     The  proper   certificate  having  been 
obtained,  what  what  was  the  next   step  of  the  president? 
He  consulted  with  Mr.    Mifflin,  then  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  with  his  concurrence,  commissioners  were 
appointed,   on  the   part   of  the   state  and  of  the  United 
Stales,  to  meet  commissioners  from  the   insurgents,  and 
if  possible  bring  them  to  reason  without  a  resort  to  force. 
After  the  cup  of  conciliation  was  exhausted  to  the  dregs, 
and  every  expedient  to  restore  tranquillity  among  the  in- 
surgents had  failed,  then,  and  not  tUl  then,  proclamations 
were   issued   as    well    by  the  president  of  the    United 
States  as  by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  compe- 
tent number  of  the  militia  of  the  several  adjoining  states 
were  called  out  to  suppress  the  insurrection.     The  lofty 
spirit  of  Washington  did  not  feel  humbled  by  sending  a 
minister   to    soothe  the   exasperated   feelings  of   a  few- 
misguided  men,  whose  crimes  subjected  them  to  instant 
punishment.     He  treated  them  with  kindness  and  mode- 
ration, even  after  overt  acts  of  treason  and  rebellion  bad 
been  committed  by  them.     His  counsels   were  those  of 
wisdom,  and  his  acts  were  dictated  by  the  purest  patriot- 
ism; public  opinion  sustained  him,  and    the  empire   of 
the  laws  was  maintained  without  the  shedding  of  one  drop 
of  blood.     How  has  this  noble  example  been  dishonored 
in  the  course  of  president  Jackson  towards  a  sister  state 
of  the  confederacy  ?     No  combinations  or  assemblages  o  f 
persons  have  been  found  to  resist  the  execution  of  the 
laws;  no  act  of  violence  has  been  committed  or  attempt- 
ed, against  the  officers  of  the  government;  no  obstructions 
ha^  been  interposed  to  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings;  no  application  from  the  legislature  or  go- 
vernor for  aid  to  suppress  an  insurrection,  for,  in  truth, 
none  such  has  existed;  no  certificate   from  the  district 
judge,   that  the  laws  cannot  be  enforced  by  the  powers 
vested  in  the  marshal;  but  South  Carolina,  in  her  highest 
sovereign  capacity,  has  declared  certain  acts  of  congress 
unconstitutional  and  oppressive,  and  therefore,  not  law 
within  the  limits  of  that  state.     Her  legislature  has  enact- 
ed laws  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the 
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le  of  the  slate,  on  that  subject,  and  without  the  hap- 


pening of  any  event,  which,  in  the  slightest  degree,  vio- 
lated or  endangered  the  public  peace,  the  president  ful- 
minates against  the  whole  people  of  the  state,  a  proclama- 
tion, denouncing  those  acts  of  sovereignty,  as  treason  and 
rebellion,  and  demanding  their  repeal  under  the  menace 
of  the  most  signal  punishment,  by  the  strong  arm  of  mili- 
tary power.  He  did  not  condescend  to  open  a  corres< 
pondence  with  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  to  smooth 
away  the  impending  difficulties,  which  were  yet  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  amica'b'ly  settled.  He  sent  no  commissioner 
of  peace  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the  stale,  by  assurances 
that  their  reasonable  complaints  would  be  listened  to  and 
redressed;  nor  even  to  give  them  the  poor  consolation, 
that  his  influence  would  be  exerted  to  produce  that  result. 
But  the  presence  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the  port  and 
harbor  of  Charleston,  gave  the  first  intimation  of  the  fu- 
ture operations  which  he  contemplated  against  them,  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  proclamation,  issued  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  union,  when  there  was  no  armed  force,  for 
any  purpose,  assembled,  which  he  had  authority  to  dis- 
perse, and  no  violence  had  been  either  perpetrated  or 
meditated  against  the  laws  or  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
United  States.  The  whole  machinery  has  been  levelled 
against  the  legislation  of  the  state,  with  less  ceremony  and 
courtesy  than  Washington,  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  ex- 
tended to  a  banditti,  arrayed  in  full  force,  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  which  had  actually  been  used  for  purposes  of 
insurrection  and  rebellion.  "Can  such  things  be,  and 
overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud,  without  our  special 


wonder?"  Sir,  I  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  the  resem- 
blance between  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  against  South  Carolina,  and 
;hose  ot  Lord  North  against  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts; prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  American  revo- 
lution. 

The  colony  of  Massachusetts  protested  against  the  tax 
n  tea,  as  an  usurpation  of  power  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment. Lord  North,  then  at  the  head  of  the  administrationt 
answered  them  by  sending  the  army  and  navy  of  England 
into  the  port  and  harbor  of  Boston,  to  enforce  the  tax,  and 
awe  the  inhabitants  into  submission. 

South  Carolina  has  protested  against  the  power  of  con- 
gress to  impose  duties  on  foreign  importations,  not  for 
revenue,  but  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures, 
thereby  k vying  a  tax  on  the  exports  of  the  slate,  not 
warranted  by  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  oppressive 
and  unjust. 

•  The  president  answers  her  complaints  by  sending  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  into  the  port  and  har- 
bor ot  Charleston,  to  enforce  the  collection  of  these  du- 
ties, and  awe  the  state  into  submission  to  the  laws  impos- 
ing them. 

Lord  North  refused  to  listen  to  the  petitions  of  the 
colonies,  until  they  humbled  themselves  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne. 

Those  who  echo  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  presi- 
dent, in  both  houses  of  congress,  call  aloud  for  force  to 
subdue  South  Carolina  into  obedience  to  the  majesty  of 
the  laws  and  the  mandates  of  the  executive,  before  any 
modification  of  the  existing  rate  of  duties  shall  be  made. 
Lord  North  exclaimed  in  the  British  parliament,  "now 
is  the  time  to  assert  our  right  to  tax  the  colonies,  and  bind 
them  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 

We  are  told  from  a  high  quarter,  "now  is  the  time  to 
try  the  strength  of  the  union:  to  put  down  nullification  for 
ever,  and  enforce  the  majestv  of  the  laws  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet." 

His  majesty's  proclamation  was  issued,  commanding 
submission  to  the  laws  of  parliament,  under  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  high  treason. 

The  president  has  sent  forth  his  proclamation,  com- 
manding South  Carolina  to  retrace  her  steps,  repeal  her 
laws,  and  submit  to  unjust  taxation,  under  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  treason  and  rebellion,  and,  to  finish  the  pic- 
ture, our  paternal  king  proscribed  by  name,  all  those  il- 
lustrious patriots,  who  animated  their  countrymen  to  re- 
sistance against  unjust  and  oppressive  taxation;  and  ive, 
too,  have  had  a  list  of  proscribed  names  among  the  emi- 
nent men  of  South  Carolina,  who  are  designated  as  lead- 
ers in  the  measures  of  resistance  in  that  state,  against  a 
protecting  tariff.  Sir,  the  parallel  wants  nothing  to  give 
it  the  last  touch  of  the  pencil,  but  the  passage  of  the  bill 
now  under  consideration,  and  its  sanguinary  enactments, 
if  carried  into  effect,  will  end  in  the  d'ownfal  of  the  consti- 
tution, or  the  glorious  triumph  of  liberty. 

There  is  another  precedent,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  senate.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  general  Washington,  in  the  year  1705,  it  will  be 
recollected  by  those  acquainted  with  the  prominent  events 
of  that  period,  that  great  excitement  existed  in  the  state 
of  Kentucky,  on  the  subject  of  the  free  navigation  of  the 
river  Mississippi.  Our  negotiations  with  Spain  had  been 
protracted  to  an  unreasonable  length,  and  fears  were  en- 
tertained that  the  Spanish  government  did  not  intend  to 
accord  to  the  United  States  free  use  of  the  only  outlet  to 
the  ocean,  which  nature  had  opened  to  the  western  peo- 
ple. Operated  on  by  these  powerful  considerations,  so 
intimately  connected  Avith  the  agricultural  interests  of 
that  fertile  and  growing  region,  and  feeling  the  import- 
ance of  free  access  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  through  which 
their  surplus  products  could  alone  reach  a  profitable 
market,  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  in  a  memorial, 
drawn  with  much  care  and  ability,  declared  an  intention 
to  secede  from  the  union,  if  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi was  not  secured  to  them  in  a  reasonable  time,  by 
treaty  stipulation,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  should 
place  it  out  of  the  reach  of  embarrassments  or  future  in- 
terruptions. This  strong  declaration  was  made  in  lan- 
guage not  to  be  misunderstood; — the  ground  was  taken 
after  mature  consideration,  and  from  it  they  had  resolved 
never  to  recede  one  inch.  Spain  was,  at  that  time,  in- 
triguing with  certain  leading  men  in  the  western  country, 
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would  have  adjourned  to  a  distant  day;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  causes  of  the  discontent  being  removed,  there 
would  have  existed  no  necessity  for  the  re-assembling 
of  that  body.  But  all  these  obvious  means  of  restoring 
tranquillity  were  overlooked;  and  power,  in  the  might 
and  majesty  of  its  strength,  stands  forth,  to  hurl  instant 
destruction  on  the  heads  of  all  who  dare  to  resist  it. 

I  warn  those  who  urge  this  fatal  measure,  with  a  view 
to  coercion  on  the  action  of  South  Carolina,  to  pause,  and 
reflect,  well,  on  the  consequences  of  this  untried  experi- 
ment.    They  may  find,  when  it  is  too  late  to  retrograde 
that  it  does  not  comport  with  the  genius  of  a  free  people 
to  substitute  the  law  of  force  for  the  wholesome  correc- 
tive of  public  opinion;  that  this  government  is  founded  on 
the  latter,  and  cannot  long  exist,   if  its  existence   should 
be  made  to  depend  on  the  former.-    The  sword  and  the 
bayonet  are  the  appropriate  engines  of  kings  and  despots; 
they  speak  to  their  subjects  the  language  of  command,  and 
operate  on  their  fears  by  the  terrors  of  a  mercenary  sol- 
diery; but,  rest  assured,  such  are  not  the  means  by  which 
our  free  institutions  can  be  preserved   and  perpetuated. 
The  president,  in  his  message,  which  preceded  the  intro- 
duction of  tins  bill  into  the  senate,  and  on  which  it  is  found- 
ed, has  claimed  for  this  government  omnipotent  powers, 
which  cannot  be  counteracted  but  by  a  resort  to  the  natural 
and  inherent  right  of  revolution,  which  implies  the  right 
of  the  stronger  party  to  subjugate  the  weaker,  and  places 
the  liberties  of  the  people  on  the  uncertain  and  doubtful 
tenure  of  physical  strength,  without  regard  to  justice,  or 
the  limitations  in  the  constitution,  on  the  action  of  the 
majority;  which  are  wholly  useless,  if  they  do  not  protect 


to  induce  them  to  withdraw  from  the  United  States,  and 
form  a  part  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana,  with  commercial 
immunities  and  advantages  highly  favorable  to  them.     In 
the  prosecution  of  this  intrigue,  Spain  had  been  profuse 
in  her  douceurs  and  pensions  to  many  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  Kentucky,  who  were  supposed  to  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  and  strong  suspicions  were  enter- 
tained, that  a  general  officer  in  the  American  army  was 
among  the  number  of  her  pensioners.*  This  Spanish  con- 
spiracy, to  separate  the  western  country  from  the  union, 
has  since  been  fully  exposed,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
history  of  that  country.     What,  sir,  were  the  means  re- 
sorted to  by  the  illustrious  individual  then  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  to  avert  the  impending  storm,  and  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  union?    Did  he  send  a  message 
to  congress,  calling  on  them  to  arm  him  with  discretiona- 
ry powers,  to  march  an  army  into  Kentucky,  and  bririg 
the  legislature  to  reason,  and  awe  her  citizens  into  obe- 
dience" to  the  laws  of  the  union,  at  all  hazards?    No,  sir; 
he  reposed,  with  confidence,  in  the  virtue  and  patriotism 
of  the  people.   He  well  knew  that  violent  remedies  would 
be  productive  of  incurable  mischiefs;  that  the  authority  of 
this  government  could  be  best  maintained  by  an  appeal  to 
the  affections,   and   not  to  the  fears  of  the  people.     He 
asked   for  no  new  military  power  to  meet  the  exigency, 
fearful  as  it  was,  but  he  evinced  his  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  a  sovereign  state  of  the  confederacy,   by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  and  confidential  commissioner,  who  was 
sent,  with  instructions,  to  quiet  the  discontents  which  pre- 
vailed, and  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  the  country. 
Colonel  James  lnnes,  of  Virginia,  clothed  with  authority 
from  president  Washington,  to  disclose  the  state  of  the  j  the"  rights  of  the  minority.     He  tells  us,  "that  nothing 
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negotiations  with  Spain,  on  the  interesting  subject  whicl 
agitated  the  public  feeling  in  Kentucky,  repaired  to  the 
capital  of  that  state — 'Opened  a  correspondence  with  the 
governor — gave  satisfactory  explanations  to  the  legislature, 
and  fully  succeeded  in  the  important  object  of  his  mis- 
sion.    Who  can  doubt  that  the  presence  of  an  army  to 
measure  swords  with   the   freemen   of  the   state  would 
have  aroused  the  resentment  of  the  people  to  a  height 
which  might  have  resulted  in  civil  strife  and  ^dissolution 
of  the  union?    Had  the  counsels  of  him  who  was  "first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men," been  followed  by  him  who  now  holds  in  his  hands 
the  sceptre  of  power,  we  should  not  have  been  disturbed 
in  Our  slumbers  by  the  ghost  of  nullification.     We  should 
have  been   spared  the  tragic-comedy  of  proclamations, 
manifestoes,   and  bloody   legislation;  the  tide  of  events 
would  have  rolled  smoothly  on,  undisturbed  by  the  jar- 
ring elements  of  infuriated  passions,  which  have  conduct- 
ed us  almost  to  the  verge  of  military  despotism.     South 
Carolina  may  have  acted  without  due  deliberation;   she 
may  have  been  rash  and  precipitate  in  her   movements; 
nay,    sir,    I  go   further;    it   may   be   admitted,  that  she 
is  both  wrong  in  theory  and  practice,  but  she  is,  never- 
theless, one  of  the  old  thirteen  states,  whose  valor  made 
us  a  free  people.     She  was  surely  entitled  to  the  respect 
shown  by  Washington  to  the  Pennsylvania  rebels,  and  to 
her  younger  sister  Kentucky;  if,  indeed,  she  is  not  fully 
justified  in  the  attitude  she  has  assumed  in  the  defence  of 
her  reserved  rights.     But  how  has  she  been  treated  by 
president  Jackson?    If  common,   uncontradicted  rumor 
may  be  credited,  a  spy  was  employed  to  distort  and  mis- 
represent the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  to  implicate 
particular  members  of  it  who  have  been  denounced  as  ob- 
jects of  executive  vengeance.     A  military  armament  was 
put  in   requisition   before   their  deliberations   had   ter- 
minated.   But,  sir,  suppose,  instead  of  sending  an  indivi- 
dual to  perform  the  insidious  functions  of  a  spy  on  the 
convention,  he  had,  like  Washington,  have  sent  to  them 
a  messenger  of  peace,  concord,  and  harmony:  suppose  he 
had  expressed  to  that  body  his  ardent  devotion  to  the 
union,  and  a  sincere  wish  that  no  measure  should  be  adopt- 
ed, which  might  have  a  tendency  to  endanger  it,  coupled 
with  assurances  that  his  influence  would  not  be  wanting 
to  remove  the  burdens  of  which  they  so  justly  complain- 
ed; or,  if  he  had  said  no  more  than  he  did  in  his  opening 
message  to  congress,  the  expression  of  those  good  dispo- 
sitions coming  from  so  high  a  source,  could  not  have  fail- 
ed to  make  the  deepest  impression, — and  under  their  in- 
fluence,  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  convention 
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less  than  causes  which  would  justify  a  revolutionary  re- 
medy, can  absolve  the  people  from   this  obligation,  and 
for  nothing  less  can  the  government  permit  it  to  be  done; 
that  there  exists  no  check  on  the  powers  of  congress,  but 
the  veto  of  the  executive,  the  authority  of  the  judiciary, 
and  the  sound  action  of  public  opinion;  which,  with  the 
ultimate  power  of  amendment,  are  the  salutary  and  only 
limitations  on  the  powers  of  the  whole."     The  president, 
then  proceeds  to  lay   down   certain  general  principles, 
which,  as  they  do  not  agree  with  any  exposition  given  of 
the  constitution  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  by  those  who 
framed  it,  and  as  they  are  now  put  forth  by  authority,  I 
shall  give  them  a  concise  and  comprehensive  examination. 
Speaking  of  the  posture  of  the  state  governments  as  raem-l 
bers  of  the  union,  the  president  says,  "the  laws  of  a  state 
cannot  authorise  the  commission  of  a   crime  against  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  act,  which,  according  to  the 
supreme  law  of  the  union  would  be  otherwise  unlawful.'* 
He  has  repudiated  all  the  opinions  which  are  to  be  found 
in  his  former  messages  on  the  powers  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States;  on  which  subject  I  think  he  has  been  more 
explicit  than  on  any  other,   and  we  are  now  favored  with 
a  new  version  of  the  powers  of  that  important  branch  of 
the  government.     Since  the  missionaries  have  been  par^ 
doned,  and  there  is  no  longer  a  judgment  of  the  supreme 
court  to  be  executed  against  the  legislative  enactments  of 
the  state  of  Georgia,  conflicting  with  the  constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  union,  the  president  tells  us,  that  "it  is 
equally  clear,  that,  if  there  be  any  case  in  which  a  state, 
as  such,  is  affected  by  the  laws  [of  congress]  beyond  the 
scope  of  judicial  power,  the  remedy  consists — [in  what?] 
— in  appeals  to  the  people,  [of  the  whole  union  doubtless! 
either  to  effect,  a  change  in  the  representation,  or  procure 
relief  by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution."     He  furthei 
adds,  that  "the  measures  of  the  government  are  to  be  re- 
cognised as  valid,  and   consequently  supreme,  until  these 
remedies  have  been  effectually  tried  (F).    Now,  sir,  this 
is  rank  consolidation.     It  puts  the  constitutional  restric- 
tions at  defiance,  and  gives  the  same  force  and  effect  t< 
laws  made  in  violation  of  the  granted  powers,  as  is  givei 
in  the  constitution  to  laws  made  "in  pursuance  thereof.' 
Under  such  a  government,  a  written  constitution  is  but  ai 
empty  name;  a  promise  to  the  ear,  but  to  be  broken  a 
pleasure;  deceptive  in  its  practical  operations,  and  a  taunt 
ing  insult  to  the  minority,  for   whose  protection  alone  i 
was  made.     The  measures  of  the  government  are,   em 
piratically,  declared  valid,  and  therefore  supreme,  wbethe 
they  be  constitutional  or  not,  and   the  remedies,   if  the 
can  be  so  called,   which  are  left  open  to  the  oppressei 
sections,  consist  in  revolution;  appeals  to  the  people  inter 
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ested  in  the  results  of  these  measures,  to  repeal  them 
and  remove  the  oppression;  or  what  is  still  more  hope- 
less,  to  amend  the  constitution,  in  order  to  prohibit,  in 
1  express  terms,  the  exercise  of  a  power  usurped  by  the 
I  same  majority,  three-fourths  of  whom  would  be  required 
■}  to  give  effect  to  the  proposed  amendments!  These  are 
I  the  monstrous  doctrines  of  the  constitutional  advisers  of 
»  the  president,  professing  as  they  hypocritically  do,  to  hold 
4  in  the  highest  veneration  the  sanctity  of  state  rights,  and 
i     a  strict  observance  of  the  limitations  o.n  the  action  of  the 

f  majority,  so  carefully  enumerated  in  the  constitution.     If 
tiiis  be  not  a  government  of  checks  and  balances,  but  po- 
pular in  its  formation,  and  liable  to  no  other  control  than 
the  will  of  the  majority,  it  differs  only  in  name  from  the 
arbitrary  governments  of  the  old  world.     There,  too,  the 
right  of  revolution  is  recognised;  their  laws  cannot  be 
enacted  or  repealed  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majori- 
^ty;  and  all  the  remedies  which  are  pointed  out  to  protect 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  American  people,  are  equal- 
ly applicable  to  the  government  of  England  or  France,  or 
of  any  other  nation   not   wholly   despotic.     Sir,  1  have 
searched  in  vain  for  any  definition  of  the  powers  of  this 
government,   with  which  its  founders  have  furnished  the 
,    public,  similar  to   that   which  I   find  in  the  proclamation 
and  message   of  president  Jackson;   they  are  peculiar  to 
I   the  professors  who   lecture  on  constitutional   law    in  the 
i  new  school,   and   I  must  be  permitted  to  defend  the  true 
faith,  as  our  fathers  have  handed  it  down  to   us,   and   to 
reject   the   heresies  of  this  modern  political  sciola.     No 
man  ever  lived  who  cherished  a  more  ardent  devotion  to 
k  the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  than  did  Alexan- 
der Hamilton.     He  honestly  avowed  his  predilections  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  union,  and  was,  therefore,  denoune- 
1  ed  as  a  political  heretic  by  the  republican  party  through- 
out the  country.     .But  compared  with  the  giant  strides  of 
1  those  who  now  rule  over  us,  he  sinks  into  a  mere  pigmy. 
^  I  turn  from  this  orthodox  church,    in   which  one  set  of 
principles  are  preached,  and  others  carried  out  into  prac- 
tice, with  infinite  pleasure  and  satisfaction,   to  the  sound 
k  views  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  however  much  he  may  have  been 
Ireviled  in  the  course  of  his  illustrious  life.   Did  he  say  that 
the  "measures  of  the  government   are   to    be  recognised 
as  valid,"   without   exception,    until  the  majority  can  be 
k  prevailed  on  to  repeal  them?    Let  his  own  words  answer. 
"The  states,   as  well  as  individuals,  (says  Mr.  Jlamil- 
^don,)  are  bound  by  these  laws— but  the  laws   of  congress 
^u-e  restricted  to  a  certain  sphere,  and  when  they  depart 
from  this  sphere,  they  are  no  longer  supreme  or  binding. " 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  ablest  advocate  of  the  constitution, 
and  of  constructive  powers,  to  their  utmost  limit,  claims 
1  only  supremacy  for  the  laws  coming  within  the  range  of 
^the  delegated  powers,  and  freely  admits  that  such  laws  as 
^depart  from  tins  sphere  are  no  longer  "supreme  or  bind- 
ing." The  president  overleaps  the  barriers,  and  assumes 
for  the  laws  of  the  union  supremacy  in  all  cases,  while 
Uhey  remain  unrepealed.     There  is  a  remarkable  differ' 
*nce,  also;  between  them,  in  the  remedy  to  be  interposed 
against  usurped  powers.     Appeals  to  the  whole   people 
of  the  United   States  to  change  their  representation,  or 
amend  the  constitution,   is  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  pre- 
sident as  the  only  means,   short  of  revolution,   to   obtain 
redress,  or  restrain  the  measures  of  the  government  with- 
in the  sphere  prescribed  to  it  by  the  constitution.     Let  us 
see  what  Mr.  Hamilton  says  on  this  subject: 

"It  may  safely  be  received  as  an  axiom  in  our  political 
system,  that  the  state  governments  will,  in  all  possible 
contingencies,  afford  complete  security  against  invasions 
of  the  public  liberty  by  the  national  authority.  Projects 
of  usurpation  cannot  be  masked  under  pretences  so  likely 
to  escape  the  penetration  of  select  bodies,  as  of  the  people 
at  large.  The  legislatures  will  have  better  means  of  in- 
formation; they  can  discover  the  danger  at  a  distance; 
and  possessing  all  the  orgaus  of  civil  power,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  they  can  at  once  adopt  a  regular 
plan  of  opposition,  in  which  they  can  combine  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  community." 

Here  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  right  of  state  interpo- 
sition, drawn  from  the  federalist,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  affords  complete  security  against  usurpa- 
tion and  invasions  of  the  public  liberty.  The  precise 
case  put  by  Mr.  Hamilton  has  arisen.  The  power  to  lay 
imposts  on  foreign  manufactures,  for  purposes  unknown 
to  the  constitution,  has  been  usurped  by  congress,  under 


specious  "pretences,"  which  might  well  escape  the  "pe- 
netration" of  the  people  at  large;  but  the  legislature  of  a 
sovereign  state,  possessing  "better  means  of  information," 
have  seen   the  injustice  of  the   system,  and  the  injuries 
which  it  inflicts  on  agricultural  labor;  they  have  discover- 
ed, also,  the  "danger  at  a  distance"  to  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  state,  and  to  her  equal  rights  as  a  member 
of  the  union,  and  she  has  adopted  a  "regular  plan  of  op- 
position,"   by   resorting  to   her  reserved    rights,    which 
ought,  "in  all  possible  contingencies,  to  afford  complete 
security  against  an  invasion"  of  the  constitution.      Well, 
sir,  the  president  claims  the   power  to  coerce   this  state 
(acting  in  conformity  with  an  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  the  government,  cotemporaqeous  with  its  inception,  by 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  advocates)  to  unconstitution- 
al submission  to  these  laws,  which  he  admits  to  be  unne- 
cessary and  unjust,  and  which  the  people  of  the  state  re- 
sisting them,  regard  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  spirit,  in- 
tent, and  meaning  of  the  constitution.     We  are  called  on 
to  sanction  this  claim,   by  placing  at  his  disposal,  for  the 
purpose,  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  militia  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.     How  was  this  extravagant  power  considered 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  in   ihe  debates  on  the  constitution  in 
the  convention   of  New  York,   to   which  I  referred  in  a 
preceding  part  of  my  remarks.'1     He  indignantly  repels 
the  idea  of  military  coercion  on  a   sovereign  state  of  the 
confedercy.     He  deprecates  the  employment  of  force,  in 
strong  terms,   and    with  a  clear  perception  of  its  conse- 
quences.     I. beg  the  indulgence  of  the  senate,  while  I  read 
a  few  sentences  from  the  speech  of  this  eminent  states- 
man.  "It  has  been  well  observed,  (said  he),  that  to  coerce 
the  slates  is  one  of  the  maddest  projects  that  was  ever  de- 
vised.     What  picture  does  this  idea  present  to  our  view!1 
Congress  marching  the  troops  of  one  state  into  the  bosom 
of  another;  this  state  collecting  auxiliaries,   and  forming, 
perhaps,  a  majority  against  its  federal  head.     Here  is  a 
nation  at  war  with  itself.     Can  any  reasonable  man  be 
well-disposed  toward  a  government  which   makes   war 
and  carnage  the  only  means  of  supporting  itself — a  go- 
verment  that  can  exist   only  by  the  sword?     Every  such 
war  must  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.     This  sin- 
gle consideration  should   be'  sufficient   to  dispose  every 
peaceable  citizen  against  such  government"     Such  are 
the  opinions  of  Alexander  Hamilton,   an  ultra  federalist 
of  1789,   who  adhered  with  unbending  firmness  to  all  the 
powers  which  could  properly  be  claimed  for  this  govern- 
ment, either  by  express  grant  or  implication.     Contrast 
them  with  the  principles  avowed  by  the  chief  magistrate 
in  his  proclamation  and  message,  and  it  exhibits  the  most 
striking  evidence  of  the  singular  transposition  of  political 
parties,  which  has  ever  occurred  in  this  country. 

All  parties  seem  to  have  agreed,  when  this  constitution 
was  adopted,  that  a  law  of  congress,  not  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  granted  powers,  was  absolutely  nidi  and  void; 
that  neither  the  states  nor  the  people  could  be  bound  by 
any  such  unauthorised  act.  The  principle  has  often  been 
recognised  by  judicial  decisions,  both  in  the  federal  and 
state  courts.  I  will  refer  to  a  few  cases  on  this  point. 
In  the  case  of  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  decided  in  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States,  chief  justice  Marshall, 
who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  "that  the 
constitution  is  the  fundamental  and  paramount  law  of  the 
nation,  and  all  acts  repugnant  to  it  are  void."  The  same 
principle  is  fully  sustained  by  chief  justice  McKean,  in 
the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  celebrated  case 
of  the  commonwealth  against  Cobbett,  in  which  the  en- 
lightened judge  took  an  enlarged  view  of  the  powers  of  this 
government,  and  of  those  reserved  to  the  states,  fully  re- 
cognising their  right  to  interpose  and  protect  their  citizens 
against  the  operation  of  an  unconstitutional  act  of  con- 
gress. This  interesting  decision,  which,  for  many  years, 
fixed  the  political  character  of  Pennsylvania,  was  adopted 
by  the  distinguished  judge  Roane,  of  the  high  court  of 
appeals  of  Virginia,  in  his  very  clear  and  able  opinion, 
delivered  in  that  court  in  the  case  of  Hunter  vs.  Martin. 
To  these,  I  beg  leave  to  add  the  opinion  of  another  learn- 
ed judge  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  memorable  case  of  Olm- 
stead.  Chief  justice  Tilghman,  after  taking  a  general  view 
of  the  case,  thus  expressed  himself:  "The  United  States 
have  no  power,  legislative  or  judicial,  except  what  is  de- 
rived from  the  constitution.  When  these  powers  are  clear- 
ly exceeded,  the  independence  of  the  states,  and  the  peace 
of  the  union,  demand  that  the  stats  courts  should,  in  cases 
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brought  properly  before  them,  give  redress.  There  is  no 
law  which  forbids  it;  their  oath  of  office  exacts  it — and  if 
they  do  not,  ivhat  course  is  to  be  taken?  We  must  be 
reduced  to  the  miserable  extremity  of  opposing  force  to 
force,  and  arraying  citizen  against  citizen:  for  it  is  vain  to 
expect  that  the  states  ivill  submit  to  manifest  and  flagrant 
usurpation  ok  jpoweu  by  the  United  States,  if  [-which 
God  forbid.']  they  ever  attempt  them." 

Numerous  other  decisions,  corresponding  with  those 
which  I  have  selected,  might  be  cited  to  show,  how  far 
the  laws  of  the  union  are  supreme  and  binding,  and  how 
far  the  states  may  interpose  their  sovereign  authority 
against  the  operation  within   their  jurisdictions,   of  laws 

flainly  and  palpably  conflicting  with  the  constitution;  but 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  extend  these  references. 
The  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts  has  given 
us  his  beau  ideal  of  a  national  or  popular  government. 
He  has  taken  it  for  granted,  tiiat  ours  is  such  a  govern- 
ment, and  on  this  basis  rests  his  whole  argument.  If  his 
premises  are  conceded,  his  conclusions  are  inevitable. 
He  first  imagines  the  government  to  be  just  what  he  would 
have  made  it,  in  its  original  formation,  and  then  concludes 
that  all  opposition  to  its  laws  must  be  set  down  as  treason 
or  rebellion!  He  has,  it  is  true,  the  high  authority  of  the 
chief  magistrate  for  the  assumption,  that  the  "measures 
of  the  government  are  to  be  recognised  as  valid,  and  con- 
sequently supreme,"  without  inquiring  into  their  confor- 
mity to  the  delegated  powers:  and  it  is  perhaps  the  best 
opportunity  which  has  ever  occurred,  to  revive  these  ex- 
ploded doctrines,  and  fix  them  on  the  public  mind,  under 
the  patronage  of  one  who  fills  so  large  a  space  in  the  con- 
fidence and  affections  of  the  people.  I  do  not  mean  to 
detiy  the  right  of  the  honorable  senator,  to  enlist  under 
the  banner  ot  a  popular  leader,  and  seize  ofi  circumstances 
so  favorable  to  render  his  own  opinions,  long  entertained, 
acceptable  to  the  great  body  of  the  American  people.  I 
do  claim,  however,  the  humble  privilege,  of  dissenting 
from  his  theory  of  the  constitution,  and  the  broad  ground 
on  which  he  places  the  supremacy  of  the  government 
which  it  created. 

The  honorable  gentleman  complains  of  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina,  and  others,  who  have  entered  into  this 
debate,  for  the  frequent  use  which  they  make  of  the  term 
consolidation.  Words*  he  says,  are  things;  and  this  word, 
he  seems  to  think,  calculated  to  convey  injurious  impres- 
sions, of  measures  with  which  it  may  be  associated,  how- 
ever just  and  proper  in  themselves.*  Now,  sir,  I  ask  in 
answer  to  the  honorable  gentleman,  if  precisely  the  same 
use  has  not  been  made  of  that  much  abused  word  nullifi- 
cation? More  than  half  of  what  we  have  heard  in  this 
protracted  and  interesting  discussion,  would  have  been 
lost,  but  for  the  heavy  blows  which  have  been  levelled  at 
this  word  nullification.  The  very  able  and  eloquent 
speech  of  the  honorable  senator,  himself,  would  have 
been  disrobed  of  many  charms,  had  he  baen  denied  the 
privilege  of  bestowing  his  maledictions  on  the  heresy  of 
nullification.  I  hope,  therefore,  he  will  pardon  us  for 
calling,  by  its  proper  name,  a  government,  such  as  he 
would  make  this,  popular  in  its  origin,  and  supreme  in 
all  its  acts;  the  plain  meaning  of  which  is — consolidation. 
This  word  nullification  is  more  important  to  the  ene- 
mies of  state  rights,  than  all  the  reasoning  which  they 
can  bring  to  their  aid  on  that  subject.  It  has  become  so 
terrible  to  the  ear,  that  nurses  use  it  to  frighten  children 
into  compliance  with  their  wishes;  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose it  is  fulminated  without  any  definite  meaning,  to 
frighten  grown  babies,  who  are  to"  be  found  in  the  halls 
and  parlors  of  this  wide  spread  city,  into  obedience  to  the 
creed  of  the  orthodox  church,  and  to  the  high  priest, 
whose  decrees  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  covenant, 
and  against  which  no  one  can  say,  aught,  and  yet  survive 
the  ievilings  of  the  multitude.  But,  sir,  we  all  know  the 
fact,  that  nullification  is  of  the  purest  parentage,  having 
descended  from  the  clear  head  and  patriotic  heart  of 
Thomas  Jefferson;  and  that  it  means  nothing  more  than 
the  right  of  a  member  of  the  compact  of  union,  to  adopt 
a  "regular  plan  of  opposition"  to  usurped  powers  by  the 
federal  government,  and  thereby  preserve  their  sovereign- 
ty and  independence  from  annihilation;  which  Hamilton 
thought    would,    in    "all    possible    contingencies,    afford 
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printed  speech. 
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complete  security  against  invasions  of  the  public  liberty." 
It  means  nothing  more;  and  we  shall  presently  see  to 
what  extent  it  has  been  carried  out  by  the  states  in  which 
it  is  now  so  unblushingly  condemned.  The  honorable 
senator  from  Massachusetts  has  founded  his  reasoning  on 
poslulata,  which  I  proceed  to  notice  and  controvert.  He 
maintains — 

1st.  That  nullification,  in  all  its  forms,  is  revolution-, 
2dly.  That  secession,   under  any  circumstances,  is  re- 
volution, because  the  constitution  created  direct  relations 
between  the  government  and  individuals,   which  cannot 
be  dissolved  by  any  authority  whatever. 

3dly.  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not 
a  league,  confederacy,  or  compact,  between  the  people 
of  the  several  states  in  their  sovereign  capacities;  but  a 
government  proper,  founded  on  the  adoption  of  the  peo- 
ple, creating  these  direct  relations  between  itself  and-  in- 
dividuals. 

4thly.  That  the  constitution,  and  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof,  and  treaties,  are  the  supreme  law;  and  that 
in  all  cases  not  capable  of  assuming  the  character  of  a  suit 
in  law  and  equity,  congress  must  judge  of,  &ud  finally  in- 
terpret the  extent  of  its  own  powers. 

othly.  That  any  attempt  by  a  state  to  arrest  the  opera- 
tion of  a  law  of  the  Unitud  States  within  her  limits,  on 
the  ground  that  in  her  opinion  such  law  is  unconstitution- 
al, is  a  direct  usurpation  on  the  just  powers  of  the  gene- 
ral government,  and  essentially  revolutionary. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  single  glance,  that  all  these  propo- 
sitions are  based  on  the  principle  assumed  by  the  honora- 
ble gentleman,  that  the  government  was  erected  by  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  Slates,  and  is  therefore  popu- 
lar in  its  character;  and  that  all  its  acts  must  be  recognis- 
ed "as  valid  and  therefore  supreme,"  in  which  he  accords 
with  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  in  the  message  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  to  which  I  have  before  referred. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  origin  of  the  government, 
and  shown,  as  I  trust,  by  historical  facts,  that  it  has  no 
claim  to  the  popular  character  given  it  by  the  honorable  se- 
nator, but  that  its  powers  are  delegated  by  "commission" 
from  the  states  in  their  sovereign  capacities;  that  it  is  the 
agent  of  the  states  to  execute  this  "commission,"  under 
which  it  acts;  that  in  making  this  grant  of  powers,  each 
state  retained  its  sovereignty  and  independence,  and  can- 
not be  bound  by  any  law  without  the  "sphere  of  the  pow- 
ers enumerated  in  the  grant."  lam  supported  in  this 
analysis  by  the  high  authority  of  Rufus  King  and  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  whose  opinions  I  have  given  in  their  own 
words,  not  because  they  are  more  to  be  relied  on  than 
those  of  other  eminent  statesman,  with  whom  they  after- 
wards differed,  in  construing  the  implied  powers  of  the 
government;  but  because  they  would  not  be  liable  to  the 
suspicion  of  entertaining  a  desire  to  curtail,  to  any  extent, 
the  powers  properly  belonging  to  the  federal  government, 
or  to  give  the  states  higher  rank  than  was  intended  to  be 
given  at  the  time  their  opinions  were  expressed. 

It  seems  to  have  been  universally  received  as  an  axiom, 
resulting  from  the  nature  of  a  written  grant  of  powers, 
that  any  law  or  act,  contrary  to  the  constitution,  is  abso- 
lutely null  and  void,  and  not  binding  on  the  states  or  the 
people;  but  the  difficulty  arises,  who  shall  decide  on  the 
infractions,  if  congress  should  at  any  time  usurp  powers 
not  specified  in  the  constitution!1  The  honorable  senator 
from  Massachusetts  admits,  that  if  the  instrument  be  an 
existing  compact  between  the  states,  the  parties  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  judge,  for  themselves,  -when  a  breach 
has  been  committed;  but,  denying  the  existence  of  the 
compact,  he  affirms  the  right  to  be  in  congress  to  deter- 
mine, in  the  last  resort,  upon  the  meaning  or  extent  of  its 
own  powers,  in  all  cases  which  cannot  be  brought  before 
the  judicial  tribunals,  either  iii  law  or  equity.  Thus  the 
whole  range  of  powers  rejected  by  the  convention,  may 
be  usurped  by  arbitrary  construction,  and  all  the  limita- 
tions on  the  action  of  the  government  may  be  wholly  dis- 
regarded: liberty  may  be  endangered  by  a  combination 
of  interested  or  corrupt  majorities,  and  we  are  to  turn 
round  and  gravely  ask  those  who  meditate  the  mischief, 
and  against  whom  the  charge  of  usurpation  is  made,  to 
concede  their  guilty  purpose,  and  thereby  pass  a  vote  of 
censure  on  themselves!  Would  such  a  system  afford  any 
security  against  the  natural  tendency  of  power  to  encroach 
on  the  rights  of  minorities,  in  favor  of  the  interest  of  mr« 
jorities?     Of  what  avail  would  be  limitations  in  a  power 
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of  attorney,  if  the  agent  is  to  decide,  in  the  last  resort, 
how  far  he  is  authorised  to  bind  his  principal?  If  the  so- 
lemn warnings  of  the  illustrious  Jefferson  can  have  any 
weight  in  fixing  the  right  of  the  parties  to  protect  them- 
selves, in  cases  of  gross  and  palpable  violations  of  the 
constitution,  by  interposing  in  their  sovereign  capacities 
to  preserve  their  reserved  rights  from  the  encroachments 
of  federal  power,  or  the  exercise  of  undefined  discretion, 
without  restraint,  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  benefit  of  his 
able  pen,  so  often  referred  to  on  great  questions  of  con- 
stitutional law,  of  which  he  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  sound- 
est expositor  of  the  day  in  which  he  lived.  His  language 
is  clear  and  explicit,  founded  in  common  sense,  which  is 
now  pretty  much  out  of  use  in  our  halls  of  legislation, 
where  refined  theories  and  technical  subtleties  are  substi- 
tuted in  its  place.  1  find  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Ken- 
tucky resolutions,  in  1798,  the  following  sentence,  which 
fully  discloses  his  opinion  on  this  point: 

"That  the  principle  and  construction  contended  for  by 
sundry  of  the  state  legislatures,  that  the  general  govern- 
ment is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  it,  stop  nothing  short  of  despotism — since  the  dis- 
cretion of  those  who  administer  the  government,  and  not 
the  constitution,  would  be  the  measure  of  their  powers:  that 
the  several  states  who  formed  that  instrument,  being  so- 
vereign and  independent,  have  the  unquestionable  right  to 
judge  of  the  infraction. " 

Hamilton  has,  in  substance,  sanctioned  these  views  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  number  of  the  Federalist  written 
by  him,  before  referred  to,  in  which,  without  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  to  any  particular  case,   he  advances 
the  general  proposition,  that,   under  the  system  which  it 
was  his  object  to  expound  and  defend,   "state   govern- 
ments will,  in  all  possible  contingencies,  afford  complete 
security  against  invasions  of  the  public  liberty  by  the  na- 
tional authority."     He  speaks  not  of  revolution;  he  re- 
pels the  idea  of  coercion  on  a  sovereign  state,  as  one  of 
the  '■'■maddest  projects  that  was  ever  devised;"  he   says, 
further,   that  no  "■reasonable  man  can  be  well  disposed 
towards  a  government  which  makes  war  and  carnage  the 
only  means  of  supporting  itself — a  government  that  can 
exist  only  by  the  sword;"  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
security  to  be  afforded  by  the  states  against  usurpations 
of  power  by  the  national  authority,  can  mean  nothing  else 
than  a  peaceful  remedy,   by  interposing  their  sovereign 
authority  within  their   respective  jurisdictions,  in  some 
form  or  other,  which  should  effectually  arrest  the  opera- 
tions of  an  unconstitutional  act  of  congress.     The  "secu- 
rity" which,  he  says,  "will  in  all  possible  contingencies, 
be  complete,"  and  for  which  he  depends  on  the  action  of 
the  state  governments,  must  be  afforded  by  the  employ- 
ment of  physical  force,  or  by  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
powers  of  the  states  in  their  constitutional,  legislative  bo- 
dies.    Who  can  doubt  that  the  latter,  and  not  the  former, 
remedy,  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  or  that  he  recog- 
nized the  state  governments  as  an  essential  part  of  our 
system,  on  whose  watchful  vigilance  we  might  safely  re- 
ly,  for  the  security  of  liberty  against  every  combination; 
which,  in  the  progress  of  time,  might  arise  to  subvert  it? 
But  the  honorable  senator  lias  denounced  the  state  veto  as 
an  absurdity,  which  he  says  was  fully  tried  under  the  old 
confederation,  and  found  to  be  so  inconvenient,  that  to 
get  rid  of  it,  was  one  great  object  of  the  new  constitution. 
True,    sir,  the  state  veto  under  the  confederation  on  the 
acts  of  congress,  was  found  to  be  inconvenient  in   prac- 
tice, but  it  was  not  confined  merely  to  the  exercise  of  un- 
delegated powers,  but  it  extended  to  cases  falling  within 
the  range  of  express  powers. 

Had  the  states  promptly  complied  with  the  requisitions 
made  on  them  by  congress,  and  exercised  a  veto  only  on 
such  acts  as  were  manifestly  not  granted  in  the  articles  of 
confederation,  I  do  not  think  the  power  would  have 
formed  a  serious  objection  to  the  system.  It  was  a  favor- 
ite object  then,  as  it  is  now,  to  vest  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment a  complete  control  over  state  legislation;  the  propo- 
sition was  several  times  submitted,  under  various  modi- 
fications, and  rejected  by  the  convention.  It  was  denied 
even  to  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  congress,  and  the 
reason  was  evident.  The  small  states  were  against  it, 
because  it  would  subject  them  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the 
large  states,  who  would  always  have  wielded  the  govern- 
ment to  their  own  purposes,  if  it  had  been  so  formed  as 
to  put  the  states  in  the  power  of  a  majority  of  the  repre- 


sentatives in  congress.  For  the  same  reason,  the  power 
of  amendment  was  limited  to  three-forths  of  the  states. 
A  proposition  was  made  to  give  this  important  power  to 
a  majority  of  states,  and  alter  that  was  negatived,  it  was 
modified,  so  as  to  vest  it  in  two-thirds;  but  it  was  deem- 
ed unsafe  to  trust  it  with  a  smaller  number  than  three- 
fourths,  which,  it  was  thought,  would  effectually  protect 
the  small  states,  who  must  ever  be  in  a  minority,  from  a 
dangerous  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  government 
by  a  combination  of  the  large  states,  whose  influence 
would,  most  probably,  be  directed  in  favor  of  popular 
rights  and  consolidation,  in  preference  to  an  equal  repre- 
sentation of  the  slates  in  the  senate,  and  their  separate  in- 
dependence on  the  will  of  the  majority.  These  precau- 
tions were  well  considered  at  the  time;  but  if  congress  is 
to  be  made  the  sole  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  powers, 
both  express  and  implied,  there  will  be  no  need  of  amend-* 
merits  to  make  the  constitution  just  what  a  majority  might 
think  it  ought  to  have  been  made  by  those  who  framed  it. 
It  will  give  to  this  part  of  the  subject  a  closer  examina- 
tion in  the  order  which  I  have  prescribed  to  myself  in  this 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  follow  the  example  of  ho- 
norable senators,  who  have  felt  it  to  he  their  duty,  either 
to  denounce,  or  approve,  the  particular  movement  which 
has  taken  place  in  South  Carolina;  my  purpose  is  to  in- 
vestigate general  principles.  Let  these  be  fixed  on  a 
sure  foundation,  and  their  application  to  particular  cases 
as  they  arise  will  not  be  a  difficult  or  complicated  duty. 
I  deny  the  power  of  this  government  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  policy  of  a  state,  as  such,  unless  her  laws  are  pro- 
perly brought  before  the  judicial  tribunals,  in  cases  of 
law  or  equity,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  I  deny, 
more  especially,  the  principle  involved  in  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  which  is  designed  to  coerce,  by  military  force, 
the  legislature  of  a  sovereign  state  of  the  union — a  princi- 
ple at  war  with  our  free  institutions,  abhorrent  to  the 
feelings  of  freemen,  and  destructive  of  civil  liberty. 

This  union,  formed  on  the  basis   of  compromise  and 
mutual  concessions,  by  the  states,  cannot  bear  the  shock  of 
civil  war.     I  hope  never  to  witness  so  rash  an  experiment; 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my  firm  belief,  that 
the  first  gun  which  is  levelled  at  the  breast  of  an  Ameri- 
can  citizen,  by  an  army  of  mercenaries  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  crime  of  obedience  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  state,  to  which  he  owes  a 
primary  allegiance,  and  from  which  he  receives  protec- 
tion of  life,  liberty  and  property,   will  be  the  signal  of 
death  to  the  confederacy.      All  wars,  are  to  be  depre- 
cated, but  most  of  all  civil  wars,  which  are  ever  mark- 
ed by  scenes  of  desolution  and  cruelty,  afflicting  to  hu- 
manity, and  usually  terminate  in  the  downfal  of  liber- 
ty.    The  natural  ligaments  which  bind  society  together 
are  ruptured,  without  one  cheering  ray  of  hope,  that  they 
can  ever  again  be  invigorated  and  restored  to  a  sound  and 
healthful  action  between  the  rival  combatants.  A  statesman 
who  looks  only  to  the  enactment  and  execution  of  just  and 
equal  laws,  would  cautiously  avoid   any  measure  which, 
in  its  tendency,  might  be  calculated  to  bring  on  our  he- 
loved  country  "calamities,  the  effect  of  which  no  real  pa- 
triot can  contemplate,   without  the  deepest  emotions  of 
unfeigned   regret.     But,    above  all,   we    should  hesitate 
much,  before  we  resort  to  the  ultima  ratio  to  enforce  laws 
of  doubtful  policy,  and  which  may  be  held,  by  a  respecta- 
ble minority  of  our  constituents,  to  be  both  oppressive 
and  unconstitutional.     It  is  not  always  wise  or  prudent  to 
push  the   acknowledged    powers  of  government  to  their 
utmost  limit.     Moderation  and  forbearance  ought  ever 
to  be  kept  in  view,  in  the  adjustment  of  domestic  contro- 
versies,   which  must,   in  the  nature  of  human   affairs, 
sometimes  occur  in  the  administration  of  a  government, 
composed  of  a  numerous  family  of  states,    with    interests 
and  pursuits,  in  many  respects,  conflicting  and  diversified. 
I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  South  Carolina,  in  her  opposition  to  im- 
posts for  the  protection  of  manufactures,  is  such  as  to  re- 
quire or  justify,  military  operations  against  her,  either  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  or  the  dignity  of  the 
government.     Her  demands  are  just  and  reasonable.     Do 
justice,  which  is  the  highest  duty  of  men,  and  of  govern- 
ments, and  the  dark   cloud  which  hangs  over  the  land 
will  be  dissipated  by  the  bright    sunshine  of  peace  and 
tranquillity.     The  wrongs  of  which  she  lias,  in  common 
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with  all  the  southern  states,  so  long  and  so  earnestly 
complained,  originated  in  a  system  of  legislation,  which 
all  agree,  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  abondoned. 

Shall  we  then  waste  our  precious  time  in  this  unprofit- 
able discussion,  when  it  might  be  so  successfully  employ- 
ed in  healing  the  wounds  of  our  afflicted  country,  by  a 
gradual  reduction  of  duties  on  foreign  importations  to 
the  necessary  expenditures  of  the  government'  But  if 
honorable  gentlemen  are  determined  to  peril  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  by  lighting  the  torch  of  «ivil  strife 
among  the  members  of  this  free  and  happy  confederacy, 
they  ought,  at  least,  to  make  one  effort  which  might  indi- 
cate a  desire  on  their  part  to  avoid  it,  before  they 
plunge  into  this  mad  project,  of  enforcing  unjust  laws  on 
the  freemen  of  the  south,  by  the  terrors  of  the  sword;  the 
desolation  of  their  fair  fields;  and  the  shedding  of  inno- 
cent blood.  But,  sir,  if,  as  the  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  told  us,  "any  attempt  by  a  state  to  abrogate,  an- 
nul, or  nullify  an  act  of  congress,  or  to  arrest  its  operation 
within  her  limits,  on  the  ground  that  such  law  is  consti- 
tutional," is  a  proceeding  revolutionary  in  its  character, 
because  it  "arrests  the  exercise  of  supreme  power, "  South 
Carolina  has  incurred  this  responsibility;  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  be  informed  by  the  honorable  senator,  how  many 
similar  revolutions  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  our  go- 
vernment. The  absurdity  of  this  new  definition  of  "re- 
volution" cannot  be  better  exposed,  than  by  a  simple  re- 
ference to  the  various  acts  of  the  state  governments,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  by  which  the  right  of  in- 
terposition against  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  congress, 
and  judicial  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
are  not  only  asserted  by  the  states,  but  carried  into  prac- 
tical effect,  under  the  sanction  of  adequate  penalties.  -I 
beg  leave  to  supply  the  honorable  senator  with  a  few  of 
these  state  commentaries  of  his  text. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  passed  on  the  2d  of  April,  1803,  a  decree 
of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania district,  is  declared  to  have  been  made  in  violation 
of  the-  constitution,  and,  therefore,  null  and  void,  and 
"ought  not  to  be  obeyed. "  By  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
the  execution  of  the  decree  is  expressly  prohibited,  and 
the  governor  of  the  state  is  authorised,  by  any  "means  and 
measures,"  which  he  might  deem  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose, effectually  to  resist  any  attempt  which  might  be 
made  to  enforce  the  decree,  liioren's  edition  of  the  laws 
of Pennsylvania,  p.  152.  This  was  the  first  step  taken 
by  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  the  state  against  a  judicial  decision  in  tl»e  celebrated 
ease  of  Olmstead,  and  the  heirs  of  Rittenhouse,  involving, 
incidentally,  the  interests  of  that  state;  it  was  renewed  at 
a  subsequent  period,  which  I  shall  presently  notice. 

Again:  We  find  in  the  statutes  of  Pennsylvania,  an  ex- 
isting act  of  nullification,  passed  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1820.  By  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
constitution,  it  is  provided:  "That  persons  held  to  ser- 
vice or  labor  in  one  state  under  the  laws  thereof,  and  es- 
caping into  another,  shall  not,  in  consequence  of  any  law 
or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delived  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due."  To  carry  into 
effect  this  article  of  the  constitution,  congress  passed  an 
act  prescribing  the  mode  in  which  persons  entitled  to  the 
service  or  labor  of  fugitives  should  prosecute  their  claims 
in  the  state  in  which  such  fugitives  from  labor  might  be 
fonud.  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  this  act  violated  any 
principle  of  the  constitution;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  made 
in  pursuance  thereof;  and  was  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  harmony  among  the  several  states,  on  a  subject  of 
deep  and  absorbing  interest.  Well,  sir,  in  opposition  to 
this  act  of  congress,  made  in  obedience  to  an  express  pro- 
vision o£  the  constitution,  Pennsylvania  has  interposed  a 
penal  statute,  declaring,  "that  if  any  alderman  or  justice 
of  the  peace  of  this  commonwealth  shall  take  cognizance 
of  the  case  of  any  fugitive  from  labor,  from  any  of  the 
United  States  or  territories,  under  a  certain  act  of  con- 
gress, passed  on  the  12th  day  of  February,  1793,  entitled 
"an  act  respecting  fugitives  from  justice,  and  persons 
escaping  from  the  service  of  their  masters,"  such  alder- 
manor  justice  of  the  peace  shall,  on  conviction  thereof, 
he  sentenced  to  pay,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  any 
sum  not  loss  than  500  dollars,  nor  exceeding  1,000  dol- 


lars; the  one  half  whereof  shall  be  paid  to  the  party  prose- 
cuting, and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the  commonwealth. " 
Now,  sir,  I  have  given  two  several  acts  of  the  highly 
respectable  and  patriotic  state  of  Pennsylvania,  towards 
which  state  I  certainly  feel  the  greatest  respect,  resisting 
the  judicial  authority  of  the  United  States  in  the  one  case, 
and  "arresting  the  operation  of  an  act  of  congress  within 
her  limits,"  in  the  other,  not  indeed  on  the  ground  that 
"such  law  is  unconstitutional,"  because  it  is  not  liable  to 
that  objection — but  merely  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
accord  with  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  that  state !  Here 
is  a  case  of  living  practical  nullification,  as  broad  as  lan- 
guage can  make  it.  Will  the  honorable  senator  from 
Massachusetts  apply  his  rule  to  good  oh!  Pennsylvania? 
Is  she,  too,  involved  in  his  general  denunciation  of  "revo- 
lution," or  of  treason  and  rebellion,  as  we  have  it  offici- 
ally defined  in  the  proclamation ?  If  so,  this  revolution 
has  endured  these  thirty  years,  and  is  certainly  the  most 
quiet  and  peaceful  revolution  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count in  history.  We  heard  of  no  pompous  parade  of  pro- 
clamations and  armiesto  maintain  the  "majesty  of  the  laws, 
or  the  supremacy  of  this  national  government.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  not  "legislated  the  U.  States  out  of  her  limits;" 
she  is  still  a  most  valuable  and  cherished  member  of  the 
union,  and,  as  far  as  1  know,  she  intends  to  remain  so. 

Again:  The  legislature  of  Pennslyvania,  iu  1809,  ren- 
dered it  the  imperative  duty  of  the  governor,  to  put  in 
requisition  the  whole  body  of  the  militia  of  the  state,  to 
resist  the  execution  of  a  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Olmstead  case,  before  mentioned. 
Did  president  Madison  fulminate  a  proclamation  against 
the  state,  and  charge  her  legislature  with  the  high  crime 
of  treason,  rebellion,  or  revolution!'  No,  sir,  he  opened 
a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  governor,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  pacific  accommodation  of  the  difficulty;  the 
militia  force  was  withdrawn,  and  the  authority  of  the  go- 
vernment was  maintained  without  a  resort  to  extraordina- 
ry means  to  enforce  it.  But  these  were  not  the  days  of 
proclamations,  for  political  effect;  messages  calling  for  the 
army  and  navy,  aud  the  militia  to  humble  a  sovereign 
state  into  obedience  to  the  "majesty  of  the  laws,"  and 
bring  her  to  the  footstool  of  this  supreme  national  govern- 
ment. Public  feeling  would  have  been  shocked  if  such 
a  measure  had  been  submitted  under  executive  recom- 
mendation, as  the  bill  now  before  the  senate,  to  make  war 
on  the  legislation  of  Pennsylvania.  No  administration 
could  have  withstood  the  torrent  of  popular  indignation, 
which  would  have  burst  forth  on  its  head,  if  any  such  ar- 
bitrary means  had  been  resorted  to  on  that  occasion. 
Wisdom  and  moderation  were  then  regarded  as  indispen- 
sable qualifications  in  those  who  wielded  the  powers  of 
the  government:  under  their  guidance  we  ha\e  thus  far 
prospered,  and  overcome  the  circumstances  which  threa- 
tened to  disturb  our  domestic  peace;  and  so  it  will  be 
while  such  councils  prevail,  and  while  rash  men  and  po- 
litical jugglers  are  not  permitted,  for  the  gratification  of 
revenge  or  ambition,  to  break  down  the  ramparts  of  the 
constitution  in  pursuit  of  victims  of  power. 

I  will  now  call  the  attention  o(  the  honorable  senator 
from  Massachusetts  to  another  case  nearer  home,  and  w  ith 
which  he  is,  doubtless,  familiar.  Prior  to  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain, 
congress,  in  anticipation  of  that  event,  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1812,  passed  an  act  authorising  the  president  of 
the  United  States  to  arm  and  equip,  according  to  law,  and 
hold  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning,  100,000 
militia,  to  he  drawn  from  the  several  states,  according  to 
their  respective  proportions.  The  power  to  pass  this  act 
is  expressly  granted  in  the  constitution,  and  the  necessity 
for  it  was  obvious,  as  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with 
the  most  powerful  nation  of  Europe.  In  the  execution  of 
this  act,  the  president  of  the  United  States,  through  the 
secretary  of  the  war,  made  requisitions  on  the  governors 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  for  their  respective 
quotas  of  militia,  directed  by  law  to  be  organized  for  the 
national  defence.  In  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  his  excellency,  Caleb  Strong,  then  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  after  taking  the  advice  of  his  council,  in- 
formed the  secretary,  that  "he  was  unable,  from  any  view 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  perceive  that 
any  exigency  exists  which  can  render  it  advisable  to  com- 
ply with  the  said  requisition."  He  afterwards  required 
the  opinion  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  of 
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the  state,  upon  the  question,  whether  the  governors  of  the 
several  states  have  a  right  to  determine,  whether  any  of 
the  exigencies  contemplated   by   the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  exist,  so  as  to  require  them  to  place  the 
militia,  or  any   part  of  it,  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  request  of  the  president,  to  be  commanded 
by  him,  pursuant  to  acts  of  congress ?    To  this  question, 
three  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  Theophilus 
Parsons,  Samuel  Sewall  and  Isaac  Parker,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing answer:    That  they  were  of  opinion,  "that  the 
right  to  judge  of  the  existence  of  the  exigencies,  contem- 
plated by  the  constitution,  to  authorise  the  president  to 
call  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  any  part  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  states,  is  vested  in  the  governors  or 
commanders  in  chief  of  the  militia  of  such  states."  And, 
among  other  reasons  which  they  assigned  for  this  opinion, 
.they  stated,  that  "as  the  power  not  delegated  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  the  federal  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it 
to  the  states,  it  is  reserved  to  the  states  respectively ."  The 
judges  proceeded  farther  to  declare,  that  a  different  con- 
struction would  give  to  congress,  the  right  to  determine, 
when  these  special  cases  exist,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the 
militia  might  be  subjected  to  the  command  of  the  presi- 
dent, which  would,  in  effect,  produce  a  military  consoli- 
dation of  the  states.     The  governor,  acting  in  conformity 
with  these  opinions,  absolutely  refused  to  obey  the  requi- 
sition of  the  president,  and  thereby  effectually  arrested 
the  "operation  of  the  act  of  congress  within  the  limits  of 
the  state."  In  this  determination,  he  persisted  throughout 
the  war,  and  was  supported  in  his  resistance  to  the  laws 
of  the  union  by  the  legislature  of  the  state.     Was  this  re- 
solution?   It  was  clearly  nullification;  not,  it  is  true,  of  a 
law  of  congress,   either  unconstitutional  or  oppressive, 
but  of  a  law  conforming  to  the  very  letter  of  the  constitu- 
tion, requiring  nothing  more  of  the  state,  than  was  requir- 
ed of  every  other  state  of  the  union,  in  a  crisis  which  for- 
cibly appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  every  man  in  the  na- 
tion, who  cherished  the  feelings  of  an  American  citizen. 
Compared  with  this  resistance  to  the  laws  of  congress,  the 
ordinance  of  South   Carloina   sinks   into   insignificance. 
This  was  not  merely  an  attempt  to  "arrest  the  operation" 
■of  a  law  of  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  but  it  put  the  law — the  constitution — and  the 
highest  obligations  which  a  sovereign  state  can  incur  as 
a  member  of  the  union,  at  defiance,  in  the  midst  of  foreign 
•war,  when  the  common  enemy  hovered  on  our  sea-board, 
and  menaced  invasion  at  every  vulnerable  point.   It  covers 
the  whole  ground  of  the  honorable  senator's  definition,  of 
revolution,  treason,  or  rebellion,  and  it  has  remained  for 
,him  to  stamp  on  it  one  of  these  distinctive  appellations.  Rut 
it  was  not  by  any  means  so  fruitful  in  its  results,  as  the 
more  recent  revolution  which  the  honorable  senator  has 
discovered  in  South  Carolina.     It  did  not  produce  even  a 
proclamation;  it  was  not  met  by  army  or  navy;  nor  was 
congress  invoked  to  clothe  the  president  with  military  ar- 
mor to  suppress,  or  put  it  down,  whenever,  in  his  judg- 
ment, it  might  be  necessary  or  proper,  to  march  into  the 
state  and  vindicate  the  "majesty  of  the  laws"  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.     No,  sir,  none  of  these  things  happened; 
but  it  was  the  peculiar  good  fortune  of  this  quiet  i(revo- 
iution,"  to  have  ended  in  the  assumption,  by  this  govern- 
ment, of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  state,  to  the  militia, 
who  were  held  in  readiness  to  resist  the  national  forces; 
who  were  never  ordered  to  repel  the  foreign  invaders  by 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  state,  who  treated  with  in- 
solent contempt,  and  actually  defied  the  authority  of  the 
United  States.     This  same  militia,  whose  services  were 
denied  asa  part  of  the  common  defence,  against  an  enemy, 

f»owerful  in  resources  and  military  discipline,  was  actual- 
v  paid  out  of  the  national  treasury,  for  doing  that  which 
their  distinguished  senator  has  been  pleased  to  designate 
as  revolutionary  in  its  character?  If,  sir,  the  president 
should  need  volunteers,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
to  march  into  South  Carolina  and  chastise  her  into  sub- 
mission, I  hope  he  will  not  fail  to  remember,  the  strong 
(•vidences  which  have  been  given  in  this  ancient  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  of  her  determination,  at  all  ha- 
zards, to  preserve  "our  federal  union,"  and  assert  the 
"majesty  of  the  laws."  Such  troops,  in  a  cause  so  holy, 
might  be  safely  relied  on!  The  same  views  would  be  ap- 
plicable to' Connecticut,  and  several  other  states,  who 
•"arrested  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  congress  within 
gfceir  limits,"  at  this  eventful  epoch  in  our  history;  but 


as  the  facts  and  the  results  in  relation  to  either  do  not  ma- 
terially vary,  I  shall  not  refer  to  them  in  detail;  they  were, 
I  presume,  all  "? evolutionary." 

Virginia,  also,  is  liable  to  this  imputation  of  revolu- 
tion. Her  legislature  "arrested  the  operation"  of  the 
sedition  act,  by  a  penal  law,  which  is  now  to  be  found  in 
her  statute  book.  Rut  ihe  was  not  then  aware  of  lh«  in- 
terpretation, which,  in  the  march  of  intellect  and  political 
science,  might,  at  some  distant  period,  be  put  on  an  act, 
the  intention  of  which,  was  self-preservation  and  protec- 
tion against  the  exercise  of  usurped  powers  by  the  general 
government,  in  violation  of  personal  liberty,  guaranteed 
by  an  express  article  of  the  constitution.  She  meant  no- 
thing more;  and  the  effect  of  her  law  has  proved  an  inno- 
cent and  salutary  check  on  the  encroachments  of  arbiti  ary 
power.  1  have  a  long  list  yet  remaining  of  these  revolu- 
tions, sui  generis,  but  I  will  not  fatigue  the  senate  by  any 
further  references,  to  show  to  what  ridiculous  extremes 
these  new  versions  of  the  doctrine  of  revolution,  treason, 
and  rebellion,  would  lead  us;  and  how  widely  they  differ 
from  the  well  settled  opinions  of  those,  who  have  gone 
before  us,  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  reserved  rights  of  the  states,  secured  by  the 
tenth  amendment  of  the  constitution,  has  almost  become 
obsolete,  and  to  mention  them  in  debate,  excites  only  a 
sarcastic,  reproachful  smile.  State  interposition,  cogno- 
mened nullification,  is  still  more  offensive,  and  has  been 
strongly  reprobated  by  the  legislatures  of  those  very  states 
in  which,  it  has, heretofore  been  solemnly  recognised  and 
carried  into  practice.     Let  their  own  resolutions  speak. 

Mr.  P.  here  read  the  resolutions  and  proceedings  of 
the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Ohio  and 
several  other  states,  each  declaring  for  itself,  in  sub- 
stance, "that,  as  a  member  of  the  federal  union,  the  le- 
gislature acknowledges  the  supremacy,  and  will  cheer- 
fully submit  to  the  authority  of  the  general  government," 
"as  far  as  that  authority  is  delegated  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  But,  whilst  they  yield  to  this  au- 
thority, when  exercised  within  constitutional  limits, 
they  trust  they  will  not  be  considered  as  acting  hostile  to 
the  general  government;  when,  as  guardians  of  state 
kights,  they  cannot  permit  an  infringement  of  those 
rights  by  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power." 

There  is,  (said  Mr.  P.)  some  difference  in  the  precise 
language  used  in  these  various  resolutions,  but  they  are 
all  substantially  the  same,  and  affirm  the  right  of  each 
state  to  resist  the  operation  of  an  unconstitutional  law  of 
congress  within  its  limits.     On  this  principle  the   states 
have  invariably  acted,  and   so  they  will  continue  to  act, 
whenever  their  particular  interests  are  invaded;  and  I  will 
add — so  they  ought  to  act,  in  all  cases  of  unjust  and  op- 
pressive usurpations  of  power,  which  cannot  be  brought 
before  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  ordinary  course  of  ju- 
dicial proceedings.     Dangers  to  human  liberty  are  not  to 
be  found  in  restraints  on  power;  they  must  be  looked  for 
in  an  opposite  direction.     Power  in  its  nature  is  cumula- 
tive; it  seizes  on  every  favorable  circumstance  to  extend 
and  ramify  itself,  until  it  reaches  an  elevation  where  it 
may  repose  in  safety,  and  bid  defiance  to  all  opposition; 
it  never,  voluntarily,  recedes  but  must  be  driven  back  to 
its  proper  orbit  by  means  which  it  is  unable  to  resist.    If, 
therefore,  I  am  left  to  choose  between  the  evils  of  state 
interposition,  and  those  which  might  reasonably  be  appre- 
hended from  a  government  of  defined  powers,  of  the  ex- 
tent of  which  it  is  made  the  sole  arbiter' — I  accord  my 
preference  to  the  check,  however  inconvenient  it  may 
sometimes  prove  in  practice,  and  utterly  reject  the  wide 
range  of  constructive  powers  which  are  claimed  for  the 
federal  government,  without  limitation  or  restraint.     I 
admit  that  evils  may  present  themselves  on  both  sides; 
but  the  states,  individually,  are  the  weakest  and  most  lia- 
ble to  injury  and  oppression;  I  would,   therefore,  trust 
them  with  the  reasonable  means  of  resistance,  sooner 
than  make  the  strong  arm  of  the  general  government  still 
more  powerful,  by  rendering  it  supreme  and  irresponsi- 
ble to  the  several   members  of  the  union.     I  will  briefly 
contrast  the  mischiefs  which  might  arise  from  an  abuse  ot 
power  by  the  states,  with  those  which  would  inevitably 
result,  from  a  government  subject  to   no  control,  but  its 
own  arbitrary  discretion,  and  see  on  which  side  the  scale 
preponderates      The  honorable  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts says,  that  a  majority  must  govern;  that  the  judgment 
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of  the  majority  must  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  whole; 
that  the  right  of  state  interposition  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  legislative  powers  of  congress;  that  con- 
gress must  judge  oAlie  extent  of  its  own  powers,  so  often 
as  it  is  called  on  to  exercise  them;  and  he  ridicules  the 
idea  of  twenty-four  different  constructions  of  the  consti- 
tution, in  the  twenty-four  states,  as  tending  to  produce 
anarchy  and  revolution.  Well,  sir,  I  will  take  the  great 
principles  of  the  government,  for  which  the  honorable 
gentleman  contends,  to  be  as  he  would  have  them — how, 
then,  would  the  system  operate?  What  security  would  he 
give  us,  that  liberty  might  not  be  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
try? That  free  government  would  not  very  soon  give  place 
to  one  of  absolute  authority,  incompatible  with  the  exist- 
ing relations  between  the  states,  and  subversive  of  per- 
sonal rights?  Permit  me  to  range  the  propositions  of  the 
honorable  senator  under  their  appropriate  heads,  and  we 
shall  then  discern,  more  clearly,  the  consequences  to 
which  they  must  lead.  • 

1.  The  will  of  the  majority  must,  in  all  cases,  govern; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  judgment  of  the  majority 
must  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  whole. 

2.  Congress  must  judge  in  the  last  resort  of  the  extent 
of  its  own  powers. 

3.  That  any  attempt  by  a  state  to  abrogate,  annul,  or 
nullify  an  act  of  congress,  or  to  arrest  its  operation  with- 
in her  limit?,  on  the  ground  that  such  law  is  unconstitu- 
tional, is  revolutionary  in  its  tendency,  and  must  be  set- 
tled by  the  "longest  sivord." 

4.  That  secession  by  a  state,  from  the  union,  is  revolu- 
tion, *  hich  can  be  understood  only  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

If  these  are  the  legitimate  powers  and  immunities  of 
this  government,  I  maintain  there  is  no  security,  under  it, 
for  personal  liberty,  or  the  rights  of  property.    We  have, 
it  is  true,  a  written  constitution,  defining  the  powers  of 
congress — "thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther,'1  but 
what  of  that?   We  are  told  by  the  honorable  senator  that 
we  have  the  sweeping  power  to  make  "all  laws  which 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  thiscon- 
stitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
department  or  officer  thereof."    And  he  plainly  tells  us, 
that  if  this  means  any  thing,  it  means,  that  congress  may 
judge  of  the  true  extent  and  just  interpretation  of  the  spe- 
cific powers  granted  to  it.     Is  the  government,  thus  ex- 
pounded, one  of  checks  andgbalances;  or  is  it  not,  in  effect, 
a  government  of  the  most  broad  and  unlimited  powers,  to 
do  whatever  may  seem,   to  the  majority,    necessary  and 
proper  to  promote  the  general  welfare?  There  can  be  but 
one  opinion  on  this  subject  among  reasonable  men.     Let 
us  then  inquire  what  guarantee  the  states  south  of  the  Po- 
tomac, who  are  in  a  minority,  have  for  their  slave  pro- 
perty; for  equality  in  the  public  burdens,  or  even  for  the 
rights  of  conscience,   the   liberty  of  speech  and  of  the 
press?    One  of  the  specified   powers  in  the  constitution, 
guarantees  to  each  state  a  republican  form  of  government. 
Suppose  a  majority  of  congress,  coming  from  the  non- 
slaveholding  states,  should  decide  that  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution this  guarantee,  it  is  "necessary  and  proper" to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  a  general  manumission  of  slaves,  from 
and  after  a  given  day;  that  slavery  is  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment.    Many   instances  may    be   shown    where  powers, 
much  more  inconsistent  with  the  letter  of  the  constitution, 
have  been  usurped  and  exercised   by  congress.     What 
would  be  the  answer  of  the  slave-holding  states  to  such  a 
law?    They  would  most  certainly  "attempt  to  abrogate, 
annul  or  nullify"  it,  and   "arrest  its  operation"  within 
their  limits,  on  the  ground,  that  "it  is  unconstitutional." 
But  this  is  revolution,  says  the  honorable  senator — treason 
or  rebellion,    the    proclamation    echoes!     What   then? 
Would  the  states,  whose  rights  were  thus  outraged,  sub- 
mit?   Such  a  surrender  of  their  rights  would  not  be  ex- 
pected of  a  high  minded  gallant  people.     The  ultimate, 
and  only  remaining  remedy,  by  which  they  could  avoid 
the  impending  blow  on  their  happiness,  "independence, 
and  prosperity,  short  of  civil  war,  would  be  a  solemn  de- 
claration that  the  states  did  not  unite  on  such  principles; 
that  the  compact  of  union  meant  to  confer  no  such  power 
on  congress,  and  that  for  the  preservation  of  their  reserv- 
ed rights,  they  had  deliberately  determined,  as  a  dernier 
resort,  peaceably  to  secede  from  the  union.     Here  again, 
the  complaining  states  would  be  met  with  the  denuncia- 


tion of  revolution,  treason  and  rebellion,  against  the  su- 
preme power,  which  they  could  not  throw  off  but  by  suc- 
cessfully resisting  it  by  war.     They  are  further  told,  that 
congress  is  the  sole  judge  in  the  last  resort  of  the  extent 
of  its  implied  powers — "the  judgment  of  the   majority 
must  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  whole;"  and  according 
to  the  dictum  in  the  message  of  the  president,  "the  mea- 
sures of  the  government  are  to  be  recognised  as  valid, 
and,  therefore,  supreme;"  that  nothing  less  than  causes 
which  would  "justify  a  revolutionary  remedy  can  absolve 
the  people   from   this  obligation;"  and  thus  the  govern- 
ment would  make  war  and  carnage  the  means  of  support- 
ing itself;  and  all  questions  of  doubtful  powers  would  be 
settled  by  the  "longest  sword!"  If  the  resisting  states  are 
strong  enough  to  defy  the  power  of  the  majority,  then  the 
law   must  be   deemed  unconstitutional;   but   if  they  are 
overpowered  by  the  numbers  opposed  to  them,  and  the 
"majesty"  of  the  law  is  maintained,  then,  of  course,  it 
must  be  declared  constitutional,  Mid  binding  on  the  con- 
quered states.     This  is  the  alternative;  and  I  ask  if  such 
monstrous  doctrines  can  be  acceptable  to  a  free  and  en- 
lightened people?    The   supremacy  of  the  national    go- 
vernment; the  absolute  will  of  the  majority;  the  right  of 
congress  to  judge  in  the  last  resort  of  the  extent  of  its 
own  powers;  all  these  high  prerogatives  are  to  be  asserted 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  barriers  of  the  consti- 
tution are  to  be  overthrown  by  the  minions  of  power, 
purchased  and  paid   by  the  money   extracted  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people,   whom  they  are  employed  to  en- 
slave!   Are  honorable  gentlemen  prepared  to  transform 
our  boasted  system  of  confederated  states  into  a  consoli- 
dated government,  which  can  only  exist  by  brute  force?  I 
hope  not.     But,  sir,  it  is  evident,  that  if  state  interposi- 
tion, in  any  form,  is  to  be  considered  revolution,  treason, 
or   rebellion,  the  last   argument  of  kings  will    be  first 
in   this  republic.     The  "longest  sword"  will  make  the 
laws  of  congress  constitutional  and    supreme,  when  the 
common  sense  of  all  mankind  Mould  pronounce  them  un- 
constitutional and  void.     Laws  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  might  be  passed  by  congress;  the  sedi- 
tion act,  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
might  be  revived;  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, might  be  sus- 
pended; the  law  of  primogeniture  might  beenacted;  taxa- 
tion for  the  clergy,   or  privileged  orders,   might  be  im- 
posed on  the  states;  and  extravagant  as.  all  these  supposi- 
tions may  appear,  if  the  right  of  a  state  in  its  sovereign 
capacity,  to  interpose  a  peaceable  remedy,  to  arrest  their 
operation   within  its  limits,    is  denied,  they  must  all  be 
settled  by  the  "longest  sword,"  according  to  the  doctrines 
which  now,  for  the  first  time,  seem  to  prevail  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation.     Sir,  the  honorable  senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  drawn  a  highly  colored  picture  of  the  con- 
sequences, which,  he  imagines,  would  result  from  practi- 
cal nullification,  secession,  revolution  and  disunion,  with 
all  their  complicated  evils.     I  am  unable  to  discover  any 
of  those  hydras  in  the  present  political  condition  of  the 
country.     When    such  a  crisis  shall   arrive,  I    shall    not 
fall  behind    the  honorable   gentleman  in  deprecating  the 
misfortunes   which  it  will  bring  on -the  land;  but  thank 
God,  as  they  exist  only  in  the   imagination,  are  neither 
seen,  nor  felt,  by   this  free  and  happy  people,    I  dismiss 
from   my  mind   this  whole  catalogue   of  fancied  ills,  by 
the  single  reflection  that  "sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof." 

Our  past  experience  has  fully  demonstrated  that  such 
evils  are  not  to  be  expected  from  occasional  interrup- 
tions to  the  action  of  the  government,  by  the  interference 
of  a  single  state,  or  of  any  number  of  states,  with  the 
operation  of  laws  which  they  consider  unequal,  oppres- 
sive, and  unconstitutional.  Such  cases  will  but  seldom 
occur  under  our  system,  and  when  they  do  occur,  they 
may  be  easily  obviated  by  following  the  dictates  of  pru- 
dence and  conciliation.  If  injustice  has  been  done,  it 
can  readily  be  removed  by  peaceable  means;  but  if  civil 
strife  should  ever  spring  up  among  the  people  of  this 
union,  it  will  owe  its  origin  to  the  intemperate  exercise  of 
doubtful  powers  on  the  part  of  this  government.  We 
may  safely  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  the  states  to  the  union, 
which  they  have  themselves  formed,  until  the  "whole 
people  of  America  are  robbed  of  their  liberties."  No 
state  can,  with  a  proper  respect  for  its  own  interests,  se- 
parate from  the  whole;  it  could  not  exist  under  the  pres- 
sure of  internal  and  external  exactions  on  its  commerce. 
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No  state  will  ever  erect,  for  itself,  a  government  Inde- 
pendent of  her  sister  states,  unless  impelled  to  it  bv  the 
most  extreme  necessity — a  necessity  which  can  never 
arise  so  ldog  as  this  government  acts  within  the  sphere 
of  the  powers  delegated  to  it.  This  is  our  security 
against  the  evils  of  state  interposition,  which  honorable 
gentlemen  seem  to  look  on  with  such  prophetic  horror:  I 
look  with  equal  apprehension  on  the  advances  of  federal 
power  to  consolidation  and  despotism.  Sir,  my  attach- 
ments to  the  union  are  not  of  modern  growth;  they  are 
coeval  with  my  entrace  on  the  theatre  of  life,  and  have 
been  manifested  in  all  myr  public  acts.  When  a  mem- 
ber of  the  other  house,  in  the  year  1811,  a  distinguish- 
ed member  from  Massachusetts,  in  the  debate  on  the  bill 
for  the  admission  of  Louisiana  into  the  union,  used  these 
emphatic  words:  "If  this  bill  passes,  the  union  is  virtual- 
ly dissolved,  and  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  and  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  some  of  the  states,  to  prepare  definite- 
ly for  a  separation — amicably  if  they  can,  forcibly  if 
they  must!  I  rose  in  my  place,  and'called  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  to  order,  for  words  which  menaced  a  dis- 
solution of  the  union.  The  venerable  Joseph  B.  Var- 
num,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  decided,  that  it  was  not  in  order  to  use 
■words  in  debate  which  threatened  the  stability  of  the 
union;  but  the  member  was  permiited  to  proceed,  on  an 
appeal  to  the  house,  by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote.  At 
that  period,  the  bare  mention  of  a  possibility,  that  the 
union  might  be  dissolved,  was  a  reproach  to  any  one  who 
might  make  the  intimation.  Since  then  it  lias  become 
the  prevailing. topic  of  conversation;  and  why  is  it  so? 
Sir,  it  is  because  federal  power  has  become  odious  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extremes  to  which  it  has  been  carried  by 
a  widely  expanded  latitude  of  construction.  The  union, 
■which  has  now  so  many  charms  for  those  who  bask  in 
the  sunshine  of  manufacturing  prosperity,  was  not  then 
held  in  such  high  veneration  in  that  quarter.  History 
affords  some  curious  facts  on  this  subject,  and  if  any  one 
is  desirous  of  more  explicit  information  concerning  it,  I 
refer  him  to  a  correspondence  of  the  late  president 
Adams,  which  may  be  found  in  the  library  of  congress. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  man  can  be  found  south  of 
the  Potomac,  who  is  not  the  firm,  disinterested  friend  of 
the  union — not  for  gain,  but  because,  it  was  won  by  the 
common  arms,  and  erected  by  our  common  ancestors. 
It  is  the  last  pledge  of  human  liberty  in  the  civilized 
world,  and  will  be  so  estimated  and  cherished,  until  it  is 
disrobed  of  its  true  character  by  avarice  or  ambition.  It 
sheds  a  common  glory  over  all  its  parts,  of  which  all  par- 
ticipate with  a  glow  of  patriotic  pride.  Let  us  do  jus- 
tice, and  the  republic  will  endure  to  the  end  of  time. 

We  have  heard  much  from  honorable  senators  who 
think  this  a  national  government  and  the  states  munici- 
pal corporations— on  the  subject  of  citizenship  and  alle- 
giance. On  this  point  I  go  a  step  further  than  my  honor- 
able friend  from  Virginia,  ( Mr.  Tyler),  who  denies  that 
he  is  a  citizen  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
I  deny  that  there  can  be,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  under  the  constitution.  I 
admit  that  we  are  all  familiarly  called  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  but  it  results  from  the  union  of  the  states, 
and  is  not  a  substantive  claim  to  citizenship,  which  can 
be  recognised  as  independent  of  the  states.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  an  individual  who  is  so  situated,  that  he  has 
an  exclusive  right  to  the  appellation  of  "citizen  of  the 
United  States."  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  Mississip- 
pi, which  is  one  of  the  states  of  the  union,  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Congress  may 
pass  laws  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization. 
This  power  was  given  for  general  convenience,  that  the 
rule  might  be  the  same  in  all  the  states;  but,  if  it  had  not 
been  given,  each  state  would  have  established  a  rule  for 
itself.  A  foreigner  who  complies  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  naturalization,  becomes,  from  that  moment,  a 
citizen  of  the  state  in  which  he  may  have  taken  up  his 
residence;  and,  if  be  removes  into  another  state,  he  is 
entitled,  by  the  constitution,  to  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states;  but  no 
one  can  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  not  a  ci- 
tizen of  some  one  of  the  states  or  territories  thereof.  I 
owe  a  primary  allegiance  to  the  state  which  affords  pro- 
tection to  my  life,  liberty  and  property,  and  in  which  all 
my  social  duties  and  obligations  are  to  be  fulfilled;  and  I 


owe  obedience  to  the  constitution,  and  laws  of*  congress 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  am  bound  to  contribute 
my  equal  proportion  of  the  national  burdens  and  per- 
forin such  other  duties  as  congress  may  by  law  require  of 
me,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  personal  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  a  state  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  are  few;  they  are  well  defined  and  well  un- 
derstood, but  they  can  in  no  case  supersede  the  primary 
and  unqualified  allegiance  which  every  citizen  owes  to 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state  to  which  be  belongs; 
if  these  conflict  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
union,  the  state  and  not  the  individual,  must  be  held  res- 
ponsible for  them:  any  other  rule  would  amount  to  a  to- 
tal annihilation  of  state  governments,  and  place  the  crea- 
ture above  the  creator.  No  citizen  of  a  state  can  be  com- 
pelled, by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  to  per- 
form military  service,  even  in  time  of  war,  against  the 
will  of.  the  state  to  which  he  owes  allegiance.  No  citi- 
zen ofa  state  can  be  tried,  convicted,  and  punished  for 
the  crime  of  murder,  nor  any  other  crime,  treason  and 
piracy  only  excepted,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States; 
I  do  not  mean  to  include  breaches  of  penal  statutes  relat- 
ing to  currency  and  revenue,  or  such  other  matters  as  fall 
within  the  exclusive  powers  of  congress. 

But  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts  over- 
looks all  the  high  obligations  of  a  citizen  to  a  state,  and 
assumes  the  broad  ground,  that  "the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  creates  direct  relations  between  the  govern- 
ment and  individuals;  that  the  government  possesses  the 
power  of  "demanding  from  individuals  military  service;" 
and  concludes  with  the  averment  that  no  "closer  relations 
can  exist  between  individuals  and  any  government." 
The  honorable  gentleman  has  fallen  into  this  manifest  er- 
ror, in  his  ardent  zeal  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the 
national  government.  I  deny  that  the  government  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  demanding  military  service  from  the 
citizens  of  any  state  in  the  union.  Congress,  it  is  true, 
may  pass  laws  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  for 
certain  purposes,  specified  in  the  constitution,  but  no 
such  law  can  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  state  authorities.  If  it,  indeed,  possessed  this 
high  power,  it  would  go  far  to  show  that  this  is  a  national 
government;  but  it  cannot  demand  the  services  ofa  single 
militiaman  without  the  co-operation  of  the  governor,  who 
is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of  the  state.  The 
conduct  of  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  states, 
during  the  late  war,  to  which  I  have  referred  in  another 
part  of  my  argument,  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
absence  of  any  power  in  this  government  to  demand  the 
military  services  of  individuals.  If  the  citizens  of  the  se- 
veral states  owe  a  direct  and  paramount  allegiance  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  they  are  bound  by  that 
very  allegiance  to  perform  miltary  service  whenever  call- 
ed on  for  that  purpose;  that  they  are  not  so  bound,  is  con- 
clusive proof  that  their  primary  and  paramount  allegiance 
is  due  to  the  state"  governments,  in  which  alone  the  abso- 
lute power  resides  to  command  those  services.  It  is  the 
highest  attribute  of  sovereign  power,  without  which  it 
could  not  exist.  Will  the  honorable  senator  deny  that 
the  states  are  sovereign  in  this  respect?  If  he  does,  he 
will  find  abundant  proof  of  the  fact  in  every  page  of  our 
•history,  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  up  to  the 
present  moment. 

The  honorable  senator  has  said  that  the  "people  in 
every  state  live  under  two  governments.  They  owe  obe- 
dience to  both."  Treason  may  be  committed  by  resistance 
to  the  constitutional  acts  of  either.  The  government  of 
the  states  possesses  all  powers  not  prohibited  to  it  by  a  bill 
of  rights,  or  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  government  possesses  only  such  powers  as  are  ex- 
pressly delegated.  The  honorable  gentleman  says,  fur- 
ther, that  the  powers  of  the  two  governments  are  not  ad- 
verse, but  each  has  its  separate  sphere,  and  its  "peculiar 
powers  and  duties. "  But  yet  we  know  that  there  are 
many  important  powers  common  to  both  governments. 
The  supreme  power,  however,  is  claimed  for  the  national 
government;  and  any  attempt  by  a  state  to  resist  the 
operation  ofa  law  of  congress  within  its  limits,  under  any 
pretence  whatever,  we  are  told,  is  revolutionary,  and 
may  be  treated  accordingly.  I  understand  the  senator  to 
say  that,  for  any  such  resistance,  he  would  hold  the  citi- 
zens  individually  responsible;     Thus,    the  unfortunate 
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citizen  who  resists  a  law  of  congress,  may  be  punished  for 
treason  against  the  United  States;  he  cannot  plead  the 
state  law  in  justification,  because  that  would  deny  the  su- 
premacy of  this  government.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  re- 
sists the  law  of  the  state,  he  may  be  punished  for  treason 
against  the  state;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  un- 
pleasant situation  than  that  in  which  the  senator  would 
place  the  people  of  the  states,  where  the  laws  of  the  two 
governments  are  incompatible  and  conflicting.  They  are 
left  to  take  the  chances  of  treason  against  the  state,  or  the 
United  States:  in  either  case  the  punishment  is  death.  1 
refer  to  this  argument  of  the  honorable  senator  to  show 
how  impracticable  it  is  to  establish  direet  relations  be- 
tween individuals  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  state  governments, 
who  possess  the  exclusive  right  to  demand  the  military 
services  of  all  who  live  within  their  jurisdictions.  The 
only  responsibility  which  a  citizen  can  incur  directly  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  is  for  the  violation 
of  a  constitutional  act  of  congress,"  for  which  he  has  no 
warrant  or  authority  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  if  such 
state  law  authorises  resistance  to  the  laws  of  congress,  it 
devolves  on  the  state,  and  not  on  the  citizen,  to  answer 
the  consequences. 

It  is  inconceivable  how  we  can  make  war  on  the  peo- 
ple of  a  state,  and  exclude  the  idea  of  war  on  the  state  it- 
self. Of  what  is  a  state  composed  but  the  people  who 
form  the  social  community?  Sir,  it  cannot  be  concealed, 
that  this  bill  is  intended  to  operate  immediately  on  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  to  coerce  her  into  obedience  to 
the  tariff  laws,  which  she  has  abrogated  and  annulled  by 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  state;  a  power  no  where  to  be 
found  in  the  constitution,  and  which  was  unanimously  re- 
fused by  the  eonvention  which  framed  that  charter  of  our 
liberties.  I  am  sensible  that  nothing  can  arrest  the  pas- 
page  of  the  bill;  but  my  reliance  is  on  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  will  not  embark 
in  a  contest  against  a  sister  state  of  the  republic,  to  ena- 
ble a  few  capitalists,  engaged  in  domestic  manufactures, 
to  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The 
honest,  independent  yeomanry  of  New  England,  have  no 
feelings  or  interests  in  common  with  these  overgrown 
manufacturers,  or  the  statesmen  who  support  their  cause. 
I  firmly  believe,  that  when  they  are  asked  to  take  the 
field,  and  shed  the  blood  of  their  southern  brethren  in 
such  a  cause,  they  will  indignantly  refuse  to  be  made  the 
instruments  of  oppression  on  any  portion  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  The  sons  of  the  patriots  who  refused  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  British  monarch,  and  who  threw  the  tea 
overboard  in  Boston,  in  the  face  of  a  Bistish  army,  have 
not  so  far  degenerated  as  to  sully  the  glorious  deeds  of 
their  fathers,  by  giving  their  aid  and  support  to  a  like 
system  of  unjust  taxation  on  their  own  countrymen. 

But  the  overwhelming  popularity  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate, may  enable  him  to  embody  a  force  to  carry  into 
execution  the  contemplated  invasion  of  South  Carolina. 
He  may  enter  the  state  at  the" head  of  his  legions,  and 
spread  terror  among  its  innocent  unoffending  inhabitants. 
He  may  cast  his  eyes  around  him,  and  take  a  view  of  the 
scenes  of  his  early  youth;  but  before  he  unsheaths  the 
sword  of  desolation  and  of  blood — before  he  encounters 
the  stout  hearts  and  well  nerved  arms  of  the  freemen 
who  are  prepared  to  meet  him  and  perish,  or  triumph  in 
the  defence  ol  liberty,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
he  will  animate  his  followers  to  victory  and  to  glory  by 
the  usual  address  of  a  commander-in-chief;  and  as  it  "may 
not  suit  his  convenience  to  prepare  one  for  the  occasion, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  perform  that  duty  in  advance, 
and  here  it  is: 

Address  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  his  army  on  enter- 
ing  Carolina. 
"Fellow  soldiers: — You  have  this  day  entered  the 
territory  of  Carolina,  one  of  the  sovereign  states  of  this 
confederacy; — it  is  your  high  duty  to  humble  her  to  obe- 
dience to  the  majesty  of  the  laws  of  a  great  and  power- 
ful nation,  of  which  she  is  a  component  part.  Her  he- 
roes and  patriots  bravely  fought  and  freely  bled  in  the 
glorious  revolution  which  achieved  our  independence. 
'Tis  the  land  ofrSumter,  of  Marion,  of  Washington, 
and  of  Hayne,  whose  memories  live  in  the  pages  of  his- 
tory, and  in  th«  hearts  of  their  countrymen.  When  the 
cloud  of  despotism  darkened  anil  obscured  the  sun  of  ci- 
vil and  political  liberty,   and    the  face   of  our  common 


country  was  overcast  with  gloom  and  despondency,  her 
sons,  among  whom  your  commander-in-chief  is  one, 
breasted  the  storm;  put  at  defiance  the  mercenary  minions 
of  the  British  crown;  and,  by  their  valor,  rescued  these 
states  from  oppression  and  unjust  taxation,  and  all  the 
fearful  consequences  of  usurped  power.  The  sons  of 
these  noble  ancestors  are  now  the  enemies  of  my  govern- 
ment, and  on  your  swords  I  depend  to  bring  them  into 
subjection  to  our  federal  union.  Fellow  soldiers!  Can- 
dor demands  of  me  to  make  the  declaration,  that  the 
system  of  taxation  which  this  people  have  resolved  to  re- 
sist, I  have,  in  another  capacity,  denounced,  as  unneces- 
sary, unjust,  and  oppressive.  1  have  admonished  the  le- 
gislature, that  the  laws  imposing  them  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed. They  have  not  been  repealed,  but  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect.  Your  countrymen  and  fellow  citi- 
zens of  this  state  have  long  complained  of  this  oppres- 
sion; but  their  remonstrances  have  remained  unanswered. 
Their  complaints  are  just,  and  their  cause  is  that  of  an 
oppressed  people.  But  they  refuse  obedience  to  these 
laws;  and  my  motto  is,  "the  federal  union  must  be  pre- 
served." It  is  the  duty  of  a  soldier  to  act,  not  to  think. 
The  majesty  of  the  laws  demands  that  these  offenders 
be  punished,  without  regard  to  the  oppression  which  they 
seek  to  redress. 

"To  arms,  then,  and  vanquish  these  haughty  sons  of 
Carolina;  let  your  watchword  he  tribute,  or  extermina- 
tion; and  when  none  are  left  to  contest  my  power,  you 
will  return  in  triumph  to  your  homes,  and  1  will  cause 
that  justice  to  be  done  to  those  who  survive,  which  has 
been  denied  to  the  victims  of  your  invincible  prowess." 
Sir,  this  address  may  not  be  in  good  taste;  it  may  not 
satisfy  him  who  has  at  his  command  a  whole  cabinet  of 
caterers,  ready  to  dress  up  a  dish  to  suit  the  palate  of  all 
the  political  epicures  of  the  day;  but  there  is  one  thing 
for  whidh  1  think  I  may  safely  vouch,  it  contains  more 
unsophisticated  truths  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  state 
paper  which  we  have  seen  on  this  subject.  The  records 
of  the  country  attest  these  truths,  and  it  would  ill  become 
the  illustrious  individual  who  is  supposed  to  deliver  the 
address,  to  conceal  them.  If  these  can  gain  it  admission 
in  the  archives  of  the  department  of  state,  under  the 
broad  seal,  I  claim  for  it  that  high  distinction.  Sir,  I 
ask,  what  man  who  breathes  the  tree  air  of  this  favored 
land,  and  who  is  not  dead  to  all  the  sensibilities  of  our 
nature,  could  be  induced  to  raise  his  arm  or  point  his 
bayonet  against  lii s_ fellow  man  in  such  a  cause?  If  we 
cast  our  eyes  over  the  Atlantic,  and  view  the  scenes  which 
have  transpired  in  ill-fated  Poland,  we  may  profit  by  the 
lessons  they  impart  to  us.  We  are  told  that  not  many 
months  past,  an  order  was  given  to  a  battalion  of  Prussian 
soldiers,  (those  machines,  of  royalty  and  of  despotisn, 
who  are  accustomed  to  execute  the  will  of  their  master, 
with  as  little  remorse,  or  compunction  as  the  butcher, 
feels  who  slaughters  the  meek  and  innocent  lamb),  to 
fire  on  the  unfortunate  exiled  Poles,  who  had  fled  for  re- 
fuge to  the  territories  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  after  hav- 
ing bravely  and  heroically  fought,  to  give  liberty  to  their 
country:  but  the  latent  spark  of  humanity,  which  can  ne- 
ver be  wholly  extinguished,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  high- 
way robber,  broke  through  its  icy  casement,  and  arrested 
the  arms  of  these  minions  of  the  palace.  They  refus- 
ed, at  the  imminent  hazard  of  their  lives,  obedience 
to  a  command  so  revolting  to  the  honor  of  a  soldier! 
May  I  not  hope,  sir,  that  such  an  example  from  the 
slaves  of  the  despot  will  not  be  disparaged  by  the  gallant 
freemen  of  America?  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  noble 
spirit  which  animated  the  patriots  of  the  revolution,  has 
departed  from  among  us,  and  given  place  to  the  vilest 
passions  of  the  human  heart?  If  such  is  not  the  humili- 
ating fact,  that  redeeming  spirit  will  dispel  the  mist, 
which,  for  a  while,  may  obscure  the  sun  of  our  glory, 
and  those  who  seek  to  cover  the  land  with  desolation, 
will  learn  that  the  hand  of  a  freeman  becomes  paralyzed 
when  raised  to  shed  his  brother's  blood.     I  trust  I  do  not 


overrate  the  high  chivalry  of  my  countrymen  in  forming 
this  estimate  of  their  character.  In  such  a  war,  no  laurel 
wreath  can  be  gathered,  but  the  cypress  of  mourning  will 
darken  the  brow  and  tarnish  the  fame  of  him  who  wears 
it.  Sir,  this  mad  scheme  of  military  operations  against 
a  sovereign  state,  is  not  now,  for  the  first  time,  brought 
before  the  senate.  During  the  administration  of  presi- 
dent Adams,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Georgia  pass- 
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ed  laws  to  annul  or  nullify  the  laws  of  congress,  regulat- 
itli  tlie  Indian  tribes  within  her  limits, 


ing  intercourse  with 

and  also  the  treaties  which  had  been  entered  into  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Creek  and  Cherokee 
tribes  of  Indians.  These  laws  assumed  the  right  of  the 
state  to  legislate  over  the  territory,  in  the  occupancy  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  the 
laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. They  provided  severe  penalties  on  all 
who  should  violate  them:  they  were  carried  into  effect 
in  their  courts  of  justice,  and  the  authority  of  the  presi- 
dent of  United  States  set  at  defiance. 

Sir,    I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  Georgia   had  a 
right,  in  her  sovereign  capacity,  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  all  persons  who.might  reside,  or  be  found,  within  her 
chartered  limits,   but  I  have  entertained  doubts  whether 
the  oath,  which  her  laws  prescribed  to  citizens  of  other 
states,  residing  among  the  Indians,  was  strictly  compati- 
ble with  the  articles  of  the   constitution   of  the   United 
States,    which  secures  to  the  citizens   of  each    state  "all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and    immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several   states."     But,    nevertheless,    this  oath    was  pre- 
scribed  and   enforced,    and    citizens    of  Massachusetts 
were  incarcerated  in  the  penitentiary  for  refusing  to  take 
it.      Well,  sir,    president  Adams  made  a  communication 
on  the  subject  of  these  acts  of  the  state  of. Georgia,   and 
the  question  arose,  whether  the  government  possessed  the 
power  to   coerce  the  state  into  obedience,    by  military 
force.     This  was  a  case  of  Georgia  nullification;  a  clear 
case  of  revolution,  according  to   the  dictumoi  the  hono- 
rable senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  of  treason  or  re- 
bellion, as  it  is  defined  in  the  proclamation.     The    mes- 
sage of  the  president  was  referred  to  a  select   committee 
of  the  senate,  of  which  the  honorable  senator  from   Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Benton)  was  chairman,  and  the  vice  president 
elect  (Mr.  Van  Buren)  was  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Supported  as  I   am  by  these  expounders  of  the  constitu- 
tion, in  the  orthodox  school,    I  trust   I  may  feel    myself 
safe  in  reposing  on  their  opinions.     The  committee  made 
an  elaborate   report,  from  which   I  beg  leave  to  read   a 
few  sentences: 

"The  belief  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  crisis,  when  one 
of  the  members  of  this  confederacy,  placing  herself  in 
an  altitude  of  hostility  to  the  residue,  has  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  resort  to  the  military  power  of  the  general  go- 
vernment to  coerce  her  to  submission,  would  be  appalling 
to  every  friend  to  the  union  and  happiness  of  these  states, 
and,  though  infinitely  less  in  degree,  it  would  be  matter 
of  unaffected  regret,  to  have  forced  upon  us  the  convic- 
tion, that  an  unwarranted  anticipation  of  such  a  crisis  had 
led  to  the  unnecessary  suggestion  of  even  a  conditional 
determination  to  have  recourse  to  so  afflictive  a  measure.'''' 
"It  is  believed  that  among  those  axioms  which  in  a 
government  like  ours,  no  man  may  be  permitted  to  dis- 
pute, that  the  only  security  for  the  permanent  union  of 
these  states,  is  to  be  found  in  the  principle  of  common  af- 
fection, resting  on  the  basis  of  common  interest.  The 
sanction  of  the  constitution  would  be  impotent  to  retain, 
in  concerted  and  harmonious  action,  twenty-four  sove- 
reignties, hostile  in  their  feelings  towards  each  other, 
and  acting  under  the  impulse  of  a  real  or  imagined  di- 
versity of  interests.  The  resort  to  force  would  be  alike 
vain  and  nugatory.  Its  frequent  use  would  subject  it,  with 
demonstrative  certainty,  to  ultimate  failure,  whilst  its 
temporary  success  would  be  valueless  for  all  the  purpos- 
es of  social  happiness.  In  such  contests,  however  nn- 
equ<d,  and  however  transient,  the  seeds  of  disunion  would 
be  thickly  sown,  and  those  who  may  be  destined  to  wit- 
ness them,  will  speedily  thereafter  be  called  to  lament 
the  destruction  of  the  fairest  prospect  of  civil  liberty 
which  heaven,  in  its  mercy,  has  vouchsafed  to  man. 

"The  committee  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  frightful 
consequences  of  civil  wars.  They  are  known  to  be  cala- 
mitous to  single  governments,  and  fata!  to  confederacies. 
Reason  tells  us  this,  and  history,  with  her  warning  voice, 
confirms  it.  A  contagious  fury  rages  in  such  contests. 
No  matter  how  small  the  beginning,  or  how  insignificant 
the  cause,  the  dissension  spreads  until  the  whole  confede- 
racy is  involved.  The  third  sacred  war,  which  ended  in 
the  ruin  of  all  Greeae,  began  in  a  trifle,  in  the  attempt  of 
the  Amphvctions  to  punish  the  smallest  member  of  the 
confederacy  for  violating  some  ground    which  had  been 


consecrated  to  the  god  Apollo.  The  committee  will  not 
multiply  examples  of  the  same  fatal  character,  of  which 
history  is  full.  They  will  say  that  the  ultima  ratio  regumy 
which  cannot  be  resorted  to  between  two  foreign  powers, 
until  all  the  arguments  of  reason  have  been  tried  and  ex- 
hausted, ought  not  to  be  hastily  used  in  a  community  of 
states  bound  together  by  a  confederated  government.  The 
last  argument  of  kings  ought  not  to  be  theirs*  among 
associated  republics.  The  tribunal  of  public  opinion 
should  be  resorted  to.  In  a  free  government  it  is  almost 
as  omnipotent  over  communities  as  over  individuals.  None 
can  despise  it.  Coupled  with  a  judicial  decision,  the  em- 
pire of  public  opinion  will  be  as  binding  as  the  decision 
of  arms.  In  this  case  the  laws  have  already  been  ap- 
pealed to,  and  the  committee  most  earnestly  recommend 
a  reliance  upon  their  efficacy,  and  upon  that  instinctive 
sagacity  of  public  opinion  which  rarely  fails  to  discover 
and  to  sustain  the  just  side  of  every  great  question. " 

I  give  to  these  constitutional  views  my  entire  approba- 
tion, and  can  but  regret  that  the  distinguished  authors  of 
the  report  are  now  ranged  on  the  opposite  side,  when  it 
is  proposed  to  clothe  president  Jackson  with  the  precise 
power,  which  they  so  learnedly  and  forcibly  deprecated. 
But  South  Carolina  is  not  Georgia,  and  president  Jack- 
son is  not  president  Adams!  In  this,  I  presume,  sir,  will 
be  found  the  true  solution  of  the  enigma. 

Governor  Troup,  than  whom  no  man  has  maintained  a 
more  uniform  and  consistent  political  career;  than  whom 
a  more  pure  and  enlightened  patriot  has  never  adorned 
the  councils  of  the  country,  and  who,  I  rejoice  to  say,  is 
now,  as  he  was  while  governor  of  Georgia,  the  sincere 
friend  of  state  rights  and  constitutional  liberty,  addressed 
a  message  to  the  legislature  of  that  state,  an  extract  from 
which  I  submit,  containing  reflections  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  honorable,  senators  in  their  deliberations  on 
the  pending  question: 

Extract  from  governor  Troupes  message,  November  6, 
1827. 
"But  other  rights  and  interests  than  those  of  Georgia 
are  concerned.  The  doctrine'assumed  in  justification  of 
the  menace  involved  the  rights  of  all  the  states — it  as- 
serts the  broad  powers  of  the  executive,  the  general  go- 
vernment, in  any  controversy  between  a  state  and  the 
United  States,  to  decide  the  right  and  wrong  of  that  con- 
troversy promptly,  absolutely,  and  finally,  without  ap- 
peal, and  to  enforce  such  decision  by  the  sword.  A 
power  most  awful,  tremendous,  and  unnatural,  and  not 
given  by  the  constitution  even  to  congress.  In  such  a 
contest,  Georgia  could  make  no  sacrifices  too  dear,  be- 
cause she  contended  in  a  just  and  righteous  cause,  not 
for  herself  alone,  but  for  all  the  states,  whose  honor,  dig- 
nity, and  independence,  were  alike  at  stake.  Happily 
for  the  country,  the  enforcement  of  this  measure  has  not 
been  as  yet  attempted.  Whether,  on  consideration,  it 
has  been  yielded  to  more  deliberate  suggestions  and  more 
prudent  counsels,  or  decided  as  wholly  indefensible,  and 
therefore  impracticable,  or  reserved  for  some  other  and 
future  occasion,  is  not  known  to  me,  and  can  only  be 
conjectured;  it  is  reasonable,  at  least  charitable,  to  con- 
clude, that  what,  in  this  respect,  ought  to  be  done,  has 
been  done;  and  wisdom  and  moderation  can  find  no 
amends  for  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war  in  the  transfer 
from  Georgia  to  the  Indians  of  a  comparatively  worthless 
fraction  of  territory,  which,  but  for  the  principle  involv- 
ed, this  government  would  not  deign  to  make  a  subject  of 
angry  contention  with  that  of  the  United  States." 

But,  sir,  what  shall  I  say  of  the  course  of  the  honora- 
ble senator  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Forsyth),  who  is  the  ad- 
vocate of  this  bill'  When  his  own  state,  acting  on  her 
reserved  rights,  as  a  sovereign  member  of  the  union, 
nullified  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  which 
the  legislature  considered  inconsistent  with  those  rights; 
when  she  was  threatened  with  the  strong  arm  of  military 
power,  td  reduce  her  to  obedience,  (not  so  rudely,  cer- 
tainly, as  South  Carolina  has  been  by  the  present  incum- 
bent of  the  executive  chair),  the  honorable  gentleman 
took  fire  at  the  indignity  and  insult  offered  to  Georgia, 
and  \\  ith  his  usual  eloquence  painted  in  glowing  colors 
the  deleterious  results  which  mustflowTrom  so  great  an 
outrage  on  state  sovereignty.  I  hope  the  honorable  sena- 
tor will  pardon  me  for  adopting  a  part  of  his  able  argu- 
ment on  that  occasion,  as  part  of  my  own. 
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Extract  from  Mr.  Forsyth's  speech  on  the  use   of  force 
against  a  sovereign  state. 

"No  judge  was  called  on,  no  magistrate  sought  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  the  marshals,  sheriffs,  or  any  other 
civil  officer;  but  a  direct  appeal  was  made  to  force;  in 
the  most  odious  of  its  forms — military  force — -a  portion 
of  the  standing  army,  of  the  hired  soldiery,  were  the  in- 
struments ordered  to  be  used  against  a  state  law,  a  mili- 
tary force,  previously  carried  to  the  scene  of  action,  with 
the  design  of  preserving  peace  among  the  Indians!  I  ask, 
by  what  authority  the  president  employed  this  military 
force,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  against  one  of  the 
confederacy?" 

"Whence  did  the  president  derive  this  tremendous 
power  >  Did  he  get  it  by  law?  Did  he  possess  it  by  th< 
constitution?  If  he  did,  let  it  be  shown.  It  is  but  { 
short  time  since,  that,  on  a  dispute  with  South  Carolina 
on  the  subject  of  a  law  of  that  slate  prohibiting  persons 
of  color  from  coming  into  it  in  foreign  vessels,  the  pre- 
sident, after  taking  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general, 
applied  to  the  state  to  repeal  the  law,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States,  under  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain.  What  was  the  resnlt?  The  legis"- 
lature  vindicated  the  act,  and  it  still  stands  on  their  sta- 
tute book,  of  force,  and  to  he  enforced  whenever  it  shall 
be  necessary.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  the  president 
has  authority  to  execute  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  by 
sending  a  major  general  ,  with  a  portion  of  the  standing 
army,  to  Charleston  or  Beaufort,  to  rescue  from  confine- 
ment, persons  who  may  be  in  confinement  under  thatstate 
law?  Would  it  be  endured?  Yet,  sir,  he  has  done  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  in  Georgia.  He  has  interposed  mi- 
litary force  to  the  state  law.  ""The  bayonets  of  the  United 
States  have  been  flashed  in  the  eyes'of  the  state  authori- 
ties, with  its  own  jurisdiction.  And  for  what  mighty  pur- 
pose?" 

South  Carolina  had  prohibited  persons  of  color  from 
coming  into  her  ports  in  foreign  vessels,  Avhich  was  deem- 
ed a  violation  of  existing  treaties  with  foreign  nations. 
The  state  was  applied  to  in  a  respectful  manner  by  pre- 
sident Monroe,  to  repeal  the  act:  she  refused  to  do  so  in 
consequence  of  the  view  which  her  legislature  entertain- 
ed of  the  peculiar  local  condition  of  the  state.  This  was 
a  plain  case  of  state  interposition  against  the  operation  of 
the  supreme  law  of  the  United  States  within  her  limits 
—another  revolution!  Let  us  hear  the  honorable  sena- 
tor on  that  subject:  "Will  it  be  pretended  that  the  pre- 
sident has  authority  to  execute  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  by  sending  a  major  general,  with  a  portion  of 
the  standing  army,  to  Charleston  or  Beaufort,  to  rescue 
from  confinement  persons  who  may  be  in  custody  under 
that  state  law ?  Would  it  be  endured?  Yet,  sir,  he  has 
done  precisely  the  same  thing  in  Georgia.  He  has  in- 
terposed military  force  to  the  state  law."  Thus  the  ho- 
norable senator  reasoned  when  Georgia  was  concerned, 
lask,  what  principle  would  prevent  the  president  from 
sending  a  major  general,  and  a  portion  of  the  standingar- 
my,  to  Charleston,  to  execute  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
in  opposition  to  a  law  of  the  state,  which  would  not  equal- 
ly apply  to  the  sending  a  major  general,  with  the  armv 
and  a  part  of  the  navy,  into  the  same  port,  to  execute  an 
unconstitutional  act  of  congress,  imposing  duties  for  the 
protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  against  the  prima- 
ry law  of  the  state;  arresting  the  operation  of  the  act 
within  her  limits.  Can  it  be  an  outrage  "not  to  be  en- 
dured," to  send  a  military  force  into  Georgia,  to  enforce 
the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  against  a  law 
of  that  state,  and  yet  be  right  to  assert  the  "majesty  of 
the  laws"  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  in  South  Carolina, 
under  circumstances  precisely  similar?  I  cannot  do  less 
than  express  some  surprise,  to  find  the  honorable  senator 
the  friend  of  a  measure  which  he  so  earnestly  condemn- 
ed in  his  argument  to  which  I  have  adverted.  I  Tinder- 
stand  the  honorable  senator  to  maintain,  that  a  protecting 
tariff  is  unconstitutional,  and,  therefore  void.  This  bill 
is  intended  to  make  war  on  South  Carolina,  to  give  effect 
to  that  which  is  void  in  itself,  and  we  find  that  the  honor- 
able senator  ranged  among  its  friends!  I  have  read,  sir, 
■with  great  pleasure  and  "satisfaction,  a  very  able  speech 
of  the  honorable  senator  from  Tennessee,  for  whom  I 
feel  all  the  respect  which  is  so  justly  due  to  his  elevated 
character  and  talents,  in  which  he  vindicates  the  right  of 
a  sovereign  state  to  interpose  and  arrest  the  operation  off 
Sur.  to  Vol.  XLIII— Sig.  27. 


an  unconstitutional  act  of  congress  within  her  limits.  I 
now  find  the  honorable  senator  supporting,  with  all  his 
great  ability,  a  measure  to  subdue  a  stale  which  has  so  in- 
terposed, under  the  influence,  perhaps,  in  some  degree, 
ot  Ins  own  advice!  I  cannot  exactly  comprehend  the 
ground  on  which  these  two  honorable  senators  stand  in 
this  debate.  The  senator  from  Tennessee  denounces  the 
tariff"  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  as  unnecessary,  un- 
just, and  oppressive;— the  senator  from  Georgia  has  giv- 
en a  pledge,  yet  unredeemed,  that  he  will  "die  in  the 
last  ditch,"  in  opposition  to  this  iniquitous,  unjust,  and 
oppressive  system;  but  yet  both  these  senators  may  com- 
pare advantageously  with  the  stoutest  champion  of  the 
American  System  in  their  support  of  this  bill,  which  has 
no  other  object  than  the  enforcement,  by  military  power, 
ot  that  system  for  which  they  profess  so  much  detesta- 
tion !  I  think,  sir,  the  situation  of  the  two  honorable 
senators  may  be  well  described  in  a  single  stanza  which 
1  have  at  hand. 

I  hate  the  tariff  with  all  my  heart, 

And  in  its  support  will  take  no  part. 

But,  when  Old  Hickory  calls  for  the  artay  and  navy, 

He  shall  have  what  he  wants,  or  I'll  go  to  Old  Davy. 

Honorable  senators,  who  support  this  bill,  attempt  to 
console  us  by  the  assurance  that  there  is  no  danger  of  an 
indiscreet  use  of  the  powers  which  it  vests  in  the  chief 
magistrate,  that  he  was  never  known  to  abuse  power  in 
the  course  of  a  long  life  of  public  service.  Now,  sir,  I 
frankly  own  that  my  opposition  to  the  bill  is  strengthened 
by  the  conviction  that  the  individual  now  at  the  head  of 
the  government  is  not  a  safe  trustee  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  which  it  confers  on  him.  His  passions  and  pre- 
judices, with  honest  intentions,  too  frequently  lead  him 
into  the  most  extravagant  errors,  and  we  know  that  hi» 
ground  once  taken,  he  is  not  apt  to  reason  about  the  con- 
sequences: his  course  is  onward  to  the  death — 'seldom 
pauses,  and  never  recedes  I  have  no  confidence  that 
military  power,  in  his  hand,  with  victims  in  his  eye,  will 
be  discreetly  exercised.  I  have  an  Instinctive  dread  of 
mischief,  when  the  bad  passions  of  the  human  heart  are 
combined  with  power  to  gratify  their  purposes  of  re- 
venge. I  need  not  remind  the  senate  of  historical  facts 
connected  with  the  biography  t)f  president  Jackson,  which 
more  than  justify  the  remaks  which  I  have  made  concern- 
ing him.  I  can  take  no  pleasure  in  a  retrospect  which 
might  imply  a  censure  on  my  own  judgment,  having  been 
one  among  his  most  zealous  supporters,  when  his  path  to 
the  present  high  elevation  which  he  occupies  was  overcast 
by  clouds  and  darkness.  I  acted  on  the  honest  convic- 
tions of  my  mind,  and  if  I  have  any  thing  to  regret,  it  is- 
for  my  country — not  for  myself.  Bnt  have  we  not  suffi- 
cient warnings  in  the  scenes  which  are  passing  before  our 
eyea?  To  punish  crime  is  the  incumbent  duty  of  every 
civil  magistrate;  but  there  is  a  point  at  which  public  jus- 
tice is  satisfied,  and  at  which  the  divine  attribute  of  mercy 
interposes  to  soothe  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the  law. 
The  only  prayer  that  God  has  given  to  his  creature  man, 
bids  us  to  say — "forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive 
those  who  trespass  against  us. "  Sir,  at  the  commence* 
merit  of  this  administration,  a  bureau  officer*  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  navy  was  found  to  be  a  defaulter  to  tber 
public  treasury,  in  some  five  or  six  thousand  dollars.  He 
was  prosecuted,  convicted,  and  imprisoned.  He  has  re- 
mained in  close  confinement  for  nearly  four  years,  breath- 
ing an  impure  atmosphere,  and  separated  from  all  the 
soft  endearments  of  an  amiable  wife  and  their  lovely  off- 
spring. I  mean  not  to  defend  the  act  for  which  he  has  suf- 
fered such  unusual  punishment;  nor  to  palliate  the  offence 
by  a  reference  to  the  numerous  examples  of  others  in  like 
case  offending,  but  more  fortunate  in  the  result.  He  had 
appropriated  the  public  funds  to  his  private  use,  and 
overrated  his  means  of  restoring  them.  In  this  I  do  not 
hold  him  guiltless — but, 

"Where's  the  oak  that  sometimes  is  not  blast, 
Or,  where  the  sun  by  clouds  not  overcast?" 

The  purest  and  best  of  men  are  not  exempt  from  mis- 
fortune, or  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  and  are  some- 
times led  into  errors  which  inflict  a  wound  on  their  hap- 
piness through  life.  But  this  unhappy  individual,  after 
all  his  sufferings,  so  long  endured  in  a  loathsome  prison 

*Tobias  Watkins. 
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from  the  grated  windows  of  which  lie  could  look  on  the 
spot  where  peace  and  domestic  felicity  once  smiled  on 
him,  was  brought  before  that  high  tribunal  of  justice 
which  sits  in  another  part  of  this  building.  His  case  was 
maturely  considered,  and  he  was  regularly  discharged. 
But  the  cup  of  executive  vengence  was  not  yet  full.  The 
unfortunate  man  was  permitted  to  breathe  the  free  air, 
and  to  receive  the  embraces  of  his  fond  children  only  for 
a  few  short  moments,  before  the  unrelenting  hand  of  vin- 
dictive power  again  plunged  him  into  the  cell  from  which 
he  had  been  released  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in 
the  country.  No  one  can  believe  that  the  officer  who 
prosecutes  in  behalf  of  the  government,  in  this  district, 
would  have  been  guilty  of  this  wanton  aci,  of  judicial  per- 
secution, without  a  full  knowledge  that  it  would  be  ap- 
proved by  his  master.  For  the  public  good,  the  act 
was  unnecessary;  tor  private  revenge' — it  would  seem 
that  four  years  of  imprisonment  might  have  sufficed  to 
soften  a  heart  as  indurate  as  marble.  I  ask  if  the  power 
of  war  and  peace  can  be  safely  entrusted  to  any  one  whose 
turbulent  passions  cannot  yield  to  the  benign  "influence  of 
humanity.'' 

Sir,  it  the  union  of  these  states  be  in  danger,  it  cannot 
be  saved  by  concentrating  exorbitant  discretionary  pow- 
ers in  any  one  department  of  the  government,  and  espe- 
cially, that  which  in  all  governments  is  the  most  danger- 
ous to  liberty.  The  symptoms  of  plethora  in  the  rush 
for  power  and  patronage  in  this  government,  portend 
dissolution;  a  result  which  can  only  be  avoided  by  the 
depletion  of  state  interposition.  Let  the  new  readings  of 
the  constitution,  with  which  we  have  been  astounded  in 
this  debate,  drawn  from  the  executive  proclamation  and 
message,  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  public  mind;  humble  the 
"proud  sovereignty  of  the  states,"  and  erect  on  its  ruins  a 
government  without  limitation,  capable  of  executing  its  own 
will  by  the  sword,  and  liberty  cannot  long  endure  under  the 
accumulation  of  causes  which  must  tend  to  its  destruction. 
With  the  corrupting  influence  of  patronage,  power  is 
purchased  by  those  who  dispense  it;  and  by  the  same 
means  it  may  be  perpetuated  in  the  same  hands.  We 
are  gravely  told  that  the  legislature  of  a  state  may 
express  an  opinion  that  a  law  of  congress  is  unconstitu- 
tional, and  there  it  must  stop,  till  the  moral  influence  of 
that  opinion  shall  produce  the  wonderful  effect  of  refor- 
mation. A  state  may  petition  and  remonstrate,  and  im- 
plore other  states  to  unite  in  its  supplication!  Sir,  the 
mayor,  and  corporation  of  Liverpool  may  express  an  opi- 
nion that  an  act  of  parliament  is  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  realm;  they  may  petition  the  throne  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances,  and  request  other  corporations  to 
unite  with  them!  Will  honorable  gentlemen  yield  no- 
thing more  to  a  sovereign  state  of  the  confederacy  than 
may  be  claimed  as  a  matter  of  right  by  the  corporation  of 
Liverpool,  under  the  regal  government  of  England/  The 
miserable  slave  who  receives  the  lash  of  an  inexorable 
master,  may  petition  and  remonstrate,  and  implore  others 
to  unite  with  him?  Is  this  poor  privilege,  which  is  common 
to  all  mankind,  under  any  form  of  government  known  in 
the  civilized  world,  all  that  the  states  reserved  by  an  ex- 
press article  of  the  constitution,  when  they  set  up  this 
government  for  their  own  benefit  and  convenience  ?  Sir, 
the  idea  is  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  a  free  people;  it  is 
a  monstrous  absurdity,  and  cannot  be  endured.  I  fall  be- 
hind no  man  in  my  devotion  to  the  union,  unless  he  is 
prepared  to  place  it  above  the  liberties  of  the  country; 
and  so  help  me  God,  I  would  rather  trust  this  union  to 
the  umpirage  of  South  Carolina,  much  as  she  has  been 
abused,  on  this  floor,  than  to  any  state,  or  body  of  men 
whatever,  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  "sell  their  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage." 

Mr.  President — it  was  not  my  intention  to  have  said 
any  thing  on  the  subject  of  a  tariff  for  the  protection  of 
domestic  manufactures.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  have 
been  introduced  into  this  debate.  But,  as  several  ho- 
norable senators  have  delivered  their  opinions  on  that 
branch  of  national  policy,  I  will  briefly  express  my  own 
in  relation  to  it.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  a  mercantile 
view  of  the  operations  of  the  existing  tariff*.  1  freely  con- 
fess that  I  feel  myself  incompetent  to  the  task.  I  am  no 
merchant,  and  cannot,  therefore,  discuss  the  question  by 
a  calculation  of  dollars  and  cents.  I  differ  from  some  of 
my  friends  in  estimating  the  actual  injury  which,  as  a  cot- 
ton planter,  I  sustain  by  the  effects  of  the   system.     On 


this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  I  am  conscious  that  I 
do  not  possess  accurate  information.  "He  who  is  rob- 
bed, not  wanting  what  is  stole,  let  him  not  know  it — he's 
not  robbed  at  all."  It  is  this  blessed  ignorance,  which 
renders  indirect  taxation  tolerable,  wben  the  same-amount, 
taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  by  direct  taxes, 
would  produce  a  revolution  in  good  earnest;  not  one  of 
those  imaginary  revolutions  Avhich  have  given  so  much 
uneasiness  in  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  JVebster).  I  deny  the  power  of  this  government  to 
regulate  labor  by  bounties,  monopolies  or  penal  enact- 
ments; such  a  power  is  incompatible  with  human  liberty, 
and  is  exercised  only  in  despotic  or  arbitrary  governments. 
Of"  this  character,  I  consider  the  power  claimed  to  levy 
imposts  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures.  A 
despot  regulates  the  industry  of  his  subjects  by  proclama- 
tion, and  they  are  bound  to  obey.  We  have  not  yet 
reached  that  point,  but  the  same  end  is  accomplished  by 
legislative  inducements.  We.  tax  one  description  of  la- 
bor, and  grant  bounties  to  another  description  of  labor,  and 
leave  the  people  to  choose  between  the  tax  and  the  boun- 
ty? This  it  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  princfplesof 
free  government,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  which  seeures  to  all  an  equali- 
ty of  burdens  and  benefits.  The  power  of  taxation,  in 
any  form,  is  in  its  nature  despotic;  it  is  yielded  only  on 
the  ground  of  absolute  necessity.  By  what  authority 
does  an  officer  enter  the  dwelling  of  a  citizen,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  court  or  jury,  sequestrate  a  part  of  his 
estate,  and  put  the  proceeds  into  the  public  treasury? 
The  right  is  derived  from  the  consent  of  those  who  form 
the  social  compact.  The  members  of  the  state  or  com- 
munity, individually,  receive  from  the  government  and 
laws,  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property;  the  virtu- 
ous are  protected  against  the  injustice  of  the  vicious;  and 
the  weak  are  protected  from  the  depredations  of  the 
strong.  In  consideration  of  these  securities,  the  power 
of  taxation  is  given  by  common  consent,  and  is  limited  to 
its  only  legitimate  object  the  necessary  wants  of  the  go- 
vernment. Each  individual  is  bound  to  contribute  his 
just  proportion  of  the  expenditures,  incurred  in  the  en- 
actment and  execution  of  the  laws.  Whenever  this  high 
power  is  exercised  for  any  other  object,  the  government 
assumes  the  character  of  unmixed  despotism.  No  peo- 
ple can  be  free  where  the  power  of  unlimited  taxation  is 
claimed  and  exercised.  The  constitution  has  been  form- 
ed in  vain,  if  such  a  gigantic  power  belongs  to  this  govern- 
ment. The  most  unbridled  despot  would  be  harmless  if 
disrobed  of  the  power  to  tax  his  subjects,  and  with  such  a 
power,  without  limitation,  a  government,  free  in  all  its 
forms  and  features  in  every  other  respect,  would  be,  in 
fact,  despotic.  If  the  power  of  direct  taxation,  which  is 
expressly  granted  in  the  constitution,  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  the  necessary  expenditures  of  the  go- 
vernment, it  would  amount  to  a  yiolation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  resulting  from  the  abuse  of  the  granted 
power. 

Sir,  I  have  trespassed  already  too  long  on  the  time  of 
the  senate,  and  will,  therefore,  forbear  to  enlarge  further 
on  these  topics,  which  open  a  wide  field  of  interesting 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  an  American  statesman. 
The  power  to  levy  imposts  on  foreign  importations,  was 
not  intended  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  had 
been  applied.  Protection  to  domestic  manufactures  is 
the  result  of  duties  imposed  for  revenue,  and  is  not  a  sub- 
stantive power  granted  in  the  constitution.  If  honorable 
gentlemen  think  otherwise,  I  challenge  them  to  pass  a 
law  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  any  branch  of 
domestic  industry;  let  it  speak  a  plain,  honest,  intelligible 
language  which  will  enable  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  to  decide  the  question,  and  I,  for  one,  will 
abide  by  its  decision.  But  I  take  it  on  myself  to  say  they 
will  not — that  they  dare  not,  pass  such  an  act.  I  quote 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  whose  able  report  on  do- 
mestic manufactures  has  been  so  often  referred  to,  and  in 
most  of  which  I  fully  concur,  to  show  that  an  extension 
of  the  revenue  was  considered  by  him  the  proper  limita- 
tion on  the  power  to  tax  articles  of  consumption.  I  beg 
leave  to  give  the  concise  view  which  he  has  taken  of  that 
subject  in  bis  own  words. 

"It  is  a  signal  advantage  oftaxes  on  articles  of  consump- 
tion, that  they  contain  in  their  own  nature  a  security 
against  excess.     They  prescribe  their  own  limits,  which 
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cannot  be  exceeded  without  defeating  the  end  proposed — 
that  is,  an  extension  of  the  revenue.  When  applied  to 
this  object,  the  saving  is  as  just  as  it  is  witty,  that  'in  po- 
liiical  arithmetic,  two  and  two  do  not  always  make  four.' 
If  duties  are  too  high,  they  lessen  the  consumption,  the 
collection  is  eluded,  and  the  product  to  the  treasury  is  not 
so  great  as  when  they  are  confined  within  proper  and  mo- 
derate bounds. 

"This  forms  a  complete  barrier  against  any  material 
oppression  of  the  citizens  by  taxes  of  this  class,  and  is  it- 
self a  natural  limitation  of  the  power  of  imposing  them." 
The  whole  argument  may  be  compressed  into  a  very 
narrow  compass — the  power  to  levy  duties   on   foreign 
importations  is  expressly  granted;  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
duce a  revenue,  to  pay  the    debts   and   provide  for   the 
common    defence   and   general    welfare   of   the    United 
States.     Every  duty  so  imposed  for  these  enumerated  ob- 
jects is,  to  the  extent  of  it,  a  protection  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer  of  the  same   article;  but  every  protection 
is  not  necessarily  a  duty  for  revenue.     The  conclusion  is 
unavoidable,  whenever  we  arrive  at  the  point  where  reve- 
nue ceases,  and  protection  forms  the  only  object  of  out- 
legislation,    we   are    exercising  a  substantive    power  not 
to  be  found  in  the  constitution.     I   will  detain  the   se- 
nate no  longer  on  this  question,  incidentally  touched  in  this 
debate,  but  will  hasten  to  the  close  of  my  argument.     Sir, 
I  am  not  the  enemy  of  domestic  manufactures;  I  would 
not,  if  it  were  in  my  power,  disturb  that  interest  by  any 
rash  or  precipitate  measure.     I  wish  to  see  it  flourish  and 
prosper,   but  not  at  the  expense  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, which  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  the  one 
cannot  exist   to  any  great  extent   without  the  aid  of  the 
other.     But  I  admonish  honorable  gentlemen  who  repre- 
sent the  manufacturing   stales  on  this  floor,  that  it  is  not 
by  means  of  military   power,    such  as  is  provided  for  in 
this  bill,  that  the  system  is  to  be  preserved.     March  an 
army  into  South  Carolina,  if  one  can  be  embodied  in  such 
a  cause,  and  from  that  moment  the  manufacturing  interest 
of  the  eastern  and  northern  states  may  date  its  downfal. 
Deprived  of  the  southern  market,  they  could  not  survive 
a  single  year.     Sir,  where  there  is  no  "goose  to  pick,"  we 
shall  not,  I  presume,  quarrel  about  the  feathers.     Modify 
the  tariff,  as  proposed  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, (Mr.    Clay),  preserve  the  manufacturing  interests 
from  sudden  depression;   render  but  half  justice  to  the 
brave  and  generous  people  of  the  south,  and  tranquillity 
will  be  restored  to  the  country. 

Mr.  P.  then  adverted  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Webster, 
in  relation  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  delivered  in 
the  house  of  representatives  in  1816,  on  the  tariff  act  of 
that  year.  Sir,  said  he,  I  regret  that  the  honorable  se- 
nator has  opened  the  door  to  an  examination  of  the  opi- 
nions ascribed  to  my  friend  from  South  Carolina,  on  the 
subject  of  a  tariff  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures; but,  as  he  has  thought  proper  to  do  so,  he  will  par- 
don me,  1  hope,  if  I  look  into  his  own  political  parlor  or, 
this  subject,  and  see  if  the  furniture  has  not  undergone 
some  change,  long  subsequent  to  the  year  1816.  The  act 
to  which  the  honorable  senator  refers,  was  passed  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  We  bad  just  emerged  out  of  a 
war  with  Great  Britain;  manufactures  had  sprung  up  dur- 
ing that  war;  we  had  incurred  an  enormous  debt,  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars;  to  meet  the  pay- 
ment of  which,  required  the  revenue  to  be  placed  at  the 
highest  practical  point.  The  course  of  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  dictated  by  these  considerations;  and 
if  liberality  to  the  manufacturers  was  one  of  them,  they 
ought  to  be  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  complain  of  it. 
Sir,  it  is  not  my  province  to  pronounce  the  eulogy  of  the 
honorable  senator  from  South  Carolina,  but  I  think  it  due 
to  candor  to  say,  that  no  man  has  been  more  injured  by- 
unjust  imputations  and  unfounded  calumnies,  than  that 
honorable  gentleman.  Prior  to  and  during  tbe  late  war, 
he  ably  and  manfully  defended  the  rights,  the  honor,  and 
independence  of  his  country;  and  in  every  high  public 
station  which  he  has  subsequently  filled,  he  maintained 
the  elevated  character  which  he  then  acquired,  as  an  en- 
lightened statesman,  patriot,  and  honest  man.  Posteri- 
ty will  do  him  that  justice  which  has  been  denied  by 
the  demagogues  and  political  aspirants  of  the  present  day. 
Mr.  P.  then  adverted  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster, 
delivered  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  opposition  to  a  protecting 
tariff,  and  to  the  speech  of  the  same  senator,  in  the  house 


of  representatives,  on  the  tariff  of  1824.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  few  remarks,  the  tendency  of  which 
was  to  show,  that,  at  those  periods,  the  honorable  sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  held  the  constitutionality  of  a  pro- 
tecting tariff,  to  be,  at  least,  extremely  doubtful,  and  al- 
together inexpedient.  Sir,  he  continued,  since  the  year 
1824,  the  opinions  of  the  honorable  senator  seem  to  have 
undergone  a  total  change  on  these  great  questions;  and 
all  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  if  there  be  times  and  seasons 
when  a  statesman  may  put  down  one  set  of  political  opi- 
nions and  take  up  others — the  honorable  gentleman  has 
enjoyed  his  full  share  of  that  privilege. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  has,  in  strong  lan- 
guage, denounced  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  and  along 
with  it  the  entire  south,  who  have,  with  one  voice,  pro* 
nounced  the  system  of  protection  to  domestic  manufac- 
tures to  be  unjust  and  unconstitutional.  He  considers  re- 
sistance in  any  form,  to  this  favorite  measure,  in  no  other 
light  than  as  revolution,  treason,  or  rebellion,  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  calling  for  signal 
punishment,  by  means  of  the  strong  arm  of  military 
power. 

He  told  us  that  the  supremacy  of  the  law  must  be  vin- 
dicated, and  supported,  be  it  just  or  unjust.  In  such  a 
cause,  the  honorable  senator  has  promised  to  stand  in  the 
foremost  ranks,  and  stretch  forth  his  arm  to  defend  the 
constitution  and  the  laws,  against  every  assault,  which 
may  be  made  on  them;  and  if,  in  a  contest  to  maintain 
their  supremacy,  he  should  fall  a  victim  to  his  enthusias- 
tic patriotism,  his  expiring  words  to  his  surviving  coun- 
trymen would  be,   "rescue,  rescue,  rescue." 

The  honorable  gentleman  cannot  expect  that  language 
like  this  should  pass  without  any  animadversion.  Sir,  I 
come  from  that  abused  section  of  the  confederacy;  and  it 
becomes  my  imperious  duty  to  defend  it  against  the  un- 
merited reproaches  which  have  been  cast  on  it  with  such 
unbridled  freedom  by  the  honorable  senator.  Where 
stood  Carolina  in  the  recent  arduous  struggle  with  Great 
Britain?  a  war  which,  like  that  of  the  revolution,  had  its 
origin  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  was  prosecuted,  exclusively, 
for  the  protection  of  our  commerce  on  the  high  seas? 
Where  stood  the  whole  south  in  those  days  which  tried 
men's  souls,  and  called  forth  all  the  energies  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  American  people? 

Sir,  they  were  at  the  post  of  danger,  wherever  it  was 
to  be  found,  fighting  to  maintain  the  honor  and  indepen- 
dence of  their  country,  freely  contributing  to  tbe  public 
burdens,  and  sharing  in  the  common  dangers  and  hard- 
ships of  their  countrymen,  in  a  cause  where  they  had  no- 
thing to  gain  but  the  proud  distinction  which  a  free  peo- 
ple ever  accord  to  the  defenders  of  liberty.  These  facts 
are  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history,  and  cannot  be  de- 
nied or  perverted. 

Where  stood  that  honorable  senator  and  his  constitu- 
ents on  the  same  memorable  occasion;  when  the  hostile 
fleets  and  armies  of  a  foreign  enemy  enveloped  the  whole 
coast,  and  even  occupied  the  soil  of  the  state  of  which  he 
is  now  a  representative  on  this  floor?  When  the  stand- 
ard of  the  enemy  waved  over  the  territory  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  her  authorities  were  defied  and  contemned, 
when  all  that  ought  to  be  dear  to  the  patriot's  heart  was 
staked  on  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  was  the  honorable  se- 
nator found  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  his  country's  defend- 
ers; and  did  he  then  exclaim,  in  sad  despair,  "rescue, 
rescue,  rescue?"  No,  sir.  In  that  arduous,  but  glo- 
rious contest  with  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Europe,  xve 
defended  the  honor  of  our  flag,  and  gained  among  tbe  na- 
tions of  tbe  earth,  a  name  of  imperishable  renown.  We 
did  not  "scramble"  for  plunder  and  bounties;  and  the 
voice  of  the  senator  was  not  heard  to  animate  his  country 
men  to  the  rescue.  The  arms  of  this  invaded  countiy 
had  no  charms  for  him,  nor  was  he  to  be  found  in  the 
front  or  the  rear  rank  of  the  patriotic  few  who  breasted 
the  Storm  in  that  hour  of  national  peril.  No,  sir,  there 
was  then  no  need  of  rescue,  and  the  gentleman's  patriot- 
ism became  torpid  and  lifeless,  amidst  the  hostile  array 
and  desolation  of  the  invaders. 

If,  Sir,  there  is  any  want  of  decorum,  or  any  apparent 
departure  from  the  courtesy  of  debate,  in  this  review  of 
the  past  history  of  our  country,  I  claim  to  be  exempt  from 
all  responsibility  for  its  introduction  on  this  floor.  The 
honorable  senator  has  put  forth  all  his  powers  in  popular 
denunciations  of  southern  men,  and  southern  principles; 
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and  if,  in  our  own  defence,  the  ear  of  the  gentleman 
should  be  offended  by  words  once  familiar  to  him,  he 
cannot  complain  when  we  send  him  a  Rowland  for  his 
Oliver. 

[Here  Mr.  Poindexter  read  the  proceedings  of  a  meet- 
ing, held  in  Massachusetts,  in  September,  1814.  The 
speech  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
And  quoted  the  votes  of  the  senator,  refusing  supplies  to 
carry  on  the  war.] 

Foreign  war — actual  invasion — the  national  honor  and 
independence — staked  on  the  issue  of  physical  force;  and 
yet  the  senator  refused  his  assent  to  the  necessary  appro- 
priations for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  taunted  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  to  whom  the  prosecution  of  the  war  had 
been  confided  with  the  failure  of  our  arms,  while  he,  by  | 
jus  votes,  denied  them  the  means  of  more  effectual  opera- 
tions, and  a  more  vigorous  resistance  to  the  common 
.enemy. 

Did  the  rebels  of  South  Carolina  encourage  the  hopes 
of  our  adversary?  Did  they  pass  resolves  to  treat  with 
commanders]  of  British  armed  vessels  cruising  in  our  wa- 
ters for  pecuniarv  advantages?  Did  they  repose  in  apa- 
thy, and  suffer  tfie  armies  of  a  foreign  nation  to  tread  the 
soil  of  America,  without  an  effort  to  expel  them?  No, 
sir.  They  met  with  manly  firmness  the  ruthless  invader; 
shed  their  blood  and  expended  their  treasure  in  the  com- 
mon cause.  Now,  sir,  the  patriotism  of  the  honorable 
senator  has  risen  to  its  climax;  he  finds  the  people  of  one 
state  resisting  what  they  deem  to  be  oppressive  and 
usurped  legislation  on  the  part  of  this  government;  he 
finds  those  people  in  a  fearful  minority;  he  refuses  to 
listen  to  their  complaints;  and,  to  reduce  them  to  obedi 
ence  to  unjust  taxation,  he  calls  aloud  for  vengence  and 
the  law. 

Where  resistance  is  comparatively  feeble,  the  danger 
^cannot  be  great;  and  with  such  an  assurance  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  boldly  comes  forth  the  champion  of  the 
majesty  of  the  law;  and  where  the  blows  are  hardest,  and 
.the  bullets  fly  thickest,  there  will  he  be  found  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  in  a  war  with  those  whom  he  has  contributed 
,to  ruin  and  oppress.  For  the  glory  of  such  chivalry,  sir, 
lam  no  candidate. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  ranges  himself  on  the 
side  of  power.  I  take  my  stand  with  those  who  seek  to 
dimit  power  within  its  defined  boundaries.  He  supports 
the  supremacy  of  the  laws;  I  defend  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. And,  sir,  I  say  in  conclusion,  that  when  liberty  is  as- 
sailed by  the  combined  forces  of  avarice  and  ambition,  I  will 
be  found  in  the  foremost  ranks  other  votaries;  and  if  van- 
quished by  the  strong  arm  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the 
.brightest  hopes  of  freedom  which  God  has  ever  permit- 
ed  his  creature  man  to  enjoy,  shall  be  annihilated  and  ex- 
tinguished for  ever,  my  last  words  to  my  countrymen, 
who  survive  the  conflict,  shall  be — '"resistance  to  tyrants 
is  obedience  to  God!" 


NOTES 
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Virginia  debates 
Mr.  Henry  said — "The  honorable  gentleman  who  pre- 
sides, (judge  Pendleton),  told  us  that,  to  prevent  abuses 
in  our  government,  we  will  assemble  in  convention,  re- 
call our  delegated  powers,  and  punish  our  servants  for 
abusing  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  Oh,  sir,  we  should 
have  fine  times,  indeed,  if  to  punish  tyrants,  it  were  only 
sufficient  to  assemble  the  people!  Your  arms  with  which 
you  could  defend  yourselves  are  gone;  and  you  have  no 
longer  an  aristocratical,  no  longer  a  democratical  spirit. 
Did  you  ever  read  of  any  revolution  in  any  nation, 
brought  about  by  the  punishment  of  those  in  power,  in- 
flicted by  those  who  had  no  power  at  all?  You  read 
of  a  riot  act  in  a  country  which  is  called  one  of  the  fre«st 
in  the  world,  where  a  few  neighbors  cannot  assemble 
without  the  risk  of  being  shot  by  a  hired  soldiery,  the 
engines  of  despotism.  We  may  see  such  an  act  in  Ame- 
rica." 

Again — *"The  honorable  gentleman,  (Mr.  Madison),  in 
endeavoring  to  answer  the  question,  why  the  militia  were 
to  be  called  forth  to  execute  the  laws,  said  that  the  civil 
power  would  probably  do  it.  He  is  driven  to  say,  that  the 
.civil  power  may  do  it  instead  of  the  militia.  Sir,  the  mili- 
tary power  ought  not  to  interpose  till  the  civil  power  re- 
fused.    If  this  be  the  spirit  of  your  new  constitution,  that 


the   laws   are   to  be  enforced  by  military  coercion,  we 
may  easily    divine   the   happy  consequences  which   will 
result  from    it.     The  civil   power  is  not  to  be  employed 
at  all.     If  it  be,  show  me  it.     I  read  it  attentively,  and 
could  see  nothing  to  warrant  a  belief  that  the  civil  power 
can  be  called  for;  I  would  be  glad  to  see  the  power  that 
authorises  congress  to  do  so.     The  sheriff  will  be  aided 
by  military  force.     The  most   wanton   excesses   may  be 
committed  under  color  of  this.     For  every  man  in  office 
in  the  states,  is  to  take  an  oath  to  support  it  in  all  its  ope- 
rations.    The  honorable  gentleman  said,  in  answer  to  the 
objection,  that  the  militia  might   be  marched  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Georgia,  that  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment would  not  attempt  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
people.     Here  again,  we  have  the  general  unsatisfactory 
;  answer,  that  they  will  be  virtuous,  and  that  there  is  no 
danger.     Will   gentlemen    be    satisfied    with  an  answer 
which  admits  of  dangers  and  abuses,  if  they  be  wicked? 
Let  us  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  do  mischief.     I  am 
convinced  there  is  no  safety  in  the  paper  on  the  table  as 
it  stands  now.     I  am  sorry  to  have  an  occasion  to  pass  an 
eulogium  on  the  British  government,  as  gentlemen  may 
object  to  it.     But  how  natural  it  is,  when  comparing  de- 
formities  to  beauty,  to  be  struck  with  the  superiority  of 
the  British  government  to  that  system."  " 

B. 
Extract  from  Luther  Martin's  Expose  to  the  legislature 
of  Maryland. 
"In  answer  to  these  declarations,  it  was  urged,  that  if, 
after  having  retained  to  the  general  government  the  great 
powers  already  granted,  and  among  those  that  of  raising 
and  keeping  up  regular  troops  without  limitations,  the 
power  over  the  militia  should  be  taken  away  from  the 
states,  and  also  given  to  the  general  government,  it  ought 
to  he  considered  as  the  last  coup  de  grace  to  the  state  go- 
vernments;  that  it  must  be  the  most  convincing  proof, 
the  advocates  of  this  system  design  the  destruction  of  the 
state  governments,  and  that  no  professions  to  the  contra- 
ry, ought  to  reject  such  a  system  with  indignation,  since, 
if  the  general  government  should  attempt  to  oppress  and 
enslave  them,  they  could  not  have  any  possible  means  of 
self-defence;  because  the  proposed  system,  taking  away 
from  the  states  the  right  of  organizing,  arming,  and  dis- 
ciplining of  the  militia,  the  first  attempt  made  by  a  state 
to  put  the  militia  in  a  situation  to  counteract  the  arbitra- 
ry measures  of  the  general  government,  would  be  con- 
strued into  an  act  of  rebellion  or  treason,  and  congress 
would  immediately  march  their  troops  into  the  slate." 

Extract  from  Mr.  Hamilton's  speech  in  the  Nexv  York 
convention. 
"It  has  been  well  observed,  that  to  coerce  the  states  is 
one  of  the  maddest  projects  that  was  ever  devised.  A 
failure  of  compliance  will  never  be  confined  to  a  single 
state.  This  being  the  case,  can  we  suppose  it  wise  to 
hazard  a  civil  war?  Suppose  Massachusetts,  or  any  large 
state,  should  refuse,  and  congress  should  attempt  to  com- 
pel them:  would  they  not  have  influence  to  procure  assist- 
ance; especially  from  those  states  who  are  in  the  same 
situation  as  themselves?  What  picture  does  this  idea 
present  to  our  view?  A  complying  state  at  war  with  a 
non-complying  state:  congress  marching  the  troops  of 
one  state  into  the  bosom  of  another:  this  state  collecting 
auxiliaries,  and  forming,  perhaps,  a  majority,  against  its 
federal  head.  Here  is  a  nation  at  war  with  itself.  Can 
any  reasonable  man  be  well  disposed  towards  a  govern- 
ment which  makes  war  and  carnage  the  only  means  of 
supporting  itself — a  government  that  can  exist  only  by 
the  sword''  Every  such  war  must  involve  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty.  This  single  consideration  should  be 
sufficient  to  dispose  every  peaceable  citizen  against  such 
government." 

"The  states  can  never  lose  their  powers,  till  the  whole 
people  of  America  are  robbed  of  their  liberties.  These 
must,  go  together;  they  must  support  each  other,  or  meet 
one  common  fate." 

"The  states,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  bound  by  these 
laws;  but  the  laws  of  congress  are  restricted  to  a  certain 
sphere,  and  when  they  depart  from  this  sphere,  they  are 
no  longer  supreme  or  binding. " 

"In  the  first  formation  of  government,  by  the  associa- 
tion of  individuals,  every  power  of  the  community  is 
delegated,  because  the  government  is  to  extend  to  every 
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possible  object;  nothing  is  reserved,  but  the  unalienable 
rights  of  mankind.  But  when  a  number  of  these  socie- 
ties unite  for  certain  purposes,  the  rule  is  different,  and 
from  the  plainest  reason;  they  have  already  delegated 
their  sovereignty  and  their  powers  to  their  several  govern- 
ments; and  tiiese  cannot  be  recalled  and  given  to  auother, 
without  an  express  act." 

Extract  from  the  Federalist,  p.  70. 
Mr.  Hamilton:  "There  is  one  transcendent  advantage 
belonging  to  the  province  of  state  governments,  which 
alone  suffices  to  place  the  matter  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
light.  1  mean  the  ordinary  administration  of  criminal 
and  civil  justice.  This,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  pow- 
erful, most  universal,  and  most  attractive  source  of  popu- 
lar obedience  and  attachment.  It  is  this  which,  being  the 
immediate  and  visible  guardian  of  life  and  property;  hav- 
ing its  benefits  and  its  terrors  in  constant  activity  before 
the  public  eye;  regulating  all  those  personal  interests  and 
familiar  concerns  to  which  the  sensibility  of  individuals 
is  more  immediately  awake,  contributes  more  than  any 
other  circumstance,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  affection,  esteem  and  reverence  towards  the  go- 
vernment. This  great  cement  of  society,  which  will  dif- 
fuse itself  almost  wholly  through  the  channels  of  the 
particular  government,  independent  of  all  otber  causes 
of  influence;  would  ensure  them  so  decided  an  empire 
over  their  respective  citizens,  as  to  render  them,  at  all 
times,  a  complete  counterpoise,  and  not  unfrequently 
dangerous  rivals  to  the  power  of  the  union." 

Extract  from  the  Federalist,  p.  116. 
Mr.  Hamilton:  "It  may  safely  be  received  as  an  axiom 
in  our  political  system,  that  the  state  governments  will, 
in  all  possible  contingencies,  afford  complete  security 
against  invasions  of  the  public  liberty  by  the  national  au- 
thority. Projects  of  usurpation  cannot  be  masked  under 
Eretences  so  likely  to  escape  the  penetration  of  select 
odies  of  men,  as  of  the  people  at  large.  The  legisla- 
tures will  have  better  means  of  information;  they  can 
discover  the  danger  at  a  distance;  and,  possessing  all  the 
organs  of  civil  power,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
they  can  at  once  adopt  a  regular  plan  of  opposition,  in 
which  they  can  combine  all  the  resources  of  the  commu- 
nity, They  can  readily  communicate  with  each  other 
in  different  states,  and  unite  their  common  forces  for  the 
protection  of  their  common  liberty." 

D. 


Extracts  from  Jllr.  Wilson's  speech  in  the  Pennsylvania 
convention. 
"But  in  the  constitution,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  appear  dispensing  a  part  of  their  original  power 
in  what  manner  and  what  proportion  they  think  fit.  They 
never  part  with  the  whole;  and  they  retain  the  right  of 
recalling  what  they  part  with.  When,  therefore,  they 
possess,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  fee-simple  of 
authority,  why  should  they  have  recourse  to  the  minute 
and  subordinate  remedies  which  can  be  necessary  only  to 
those  who  pass  the  fee,  and  reserve  only  a  rent-charge." 
"It  has  been  mentioned,  and  attempts  have  been  made 
to  establish  the  position,  tbat  the  adoption  of  this  consti- 
tution will  necessarily  be  followed  by  the  annihilation  of 
all  the  state  governments.  If  this  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  objection  would  operate  in  my  mind  with  ex- 
ceeding great  force.  But,  sir,  I  think  the  inference  is 
rather  unnatural,  that  a  government  will  produce  the  an- 
nihilation of  others,  upon  the  very  existence  of  which 
its  own  existence  depends." 

"Does  it  appear  then,  that  provision  for  the  continuance 
of  the  state  governments  was  neglected  in  framing  this 
constitution?  On  the  contrary;  it  was  a  favorite  object 
in  the  convention  to  secure  them. 

"The  president  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  chosen 
by  electors  appointed  in  the  different  states,  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  legislature  shall  direct.  Unless  there  be  legis- 
latures to  appoint  electors,  the  president  cannot  be  chosen: 
the  idea,  therefore,  of  the  existing  government  of  the 
states  is  presupposed  in  the  very  mode  of  constituting  the 
legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  general  go- 
vernment. The  same  principle  will  apply  to  the  judicial 
department.  The  judges  are  to  be  nominated  by  the 
president,  and  appointed  by  him  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate.  This  shows  that  the  judges  cannot 
/exist  without  the  president  and  senate.     I  have   already 


shown  that  the  president  and  senate  cannot  exist  without 
the  existence  of  the  state  legislatures.  Have  1  misstated 
any  thing?  Is  not  the  evidence  indisputable,  that  the 
stale  governments  will  be  preserved,  or  that  tbe  general 
government  must  tumble  amidst  their  ruins?  It  is  true, 
indeed,  sir,  although  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  the 
state  governments,  yet  this  constitution  does  not  suppose 
them  to  be  respected." 

"I  hope  these  observations  or,  the  nature  and  formation 
of  this  system  are  seen  in  their  full  force;  many  of  them, 
were  so  seen  by  some  gentlemen  of  the  late  convention. 
After  all  this,  could  it  have  been  expected  that  assertions, 
such  as  have  been  hazarded  on  this  floor,  would  have  been 
made,  'that  it  Mas  the  business  of  their  deliberations  to 
destroy  the  state  governments,  that  they  employed  four 
months  to  accomplish  this  object,  and  that  such  was  their 
intentions:'  that  honorable  gentleman  may  be  better 
qualified  to  judge  of  their  intentions  than  themselves.  I 
know  my  own,  and,  as  to  those  of  the  other  members,  I 
believe  that  they  have  been  very  improperly  and  unwar- 
rantably represented.  Intended  to  destroy!  Where 
did  he  obtain  his  information!  Let  the  tree  be  judged  by 
its  fruit. " 

"I  will  ask  now,  is  the  inference  fairly  drawn  that  the 
general  government  was  intended  to  swallow  up  the  state 
governments?  Or  was  it  calculated  to  answer  such  end? 
Or  do  its  framers  deserve  such  censure  from  honorable 
gentlemen?  We  find,  on  examining  this  paragraph,  that 
it  contains  nothing  more  than  the  maxims  of  self-preser- 
vation, so  abundantly  secured  by  this  constitution  to  the 
individual  states.  Several  other  objections  have  beeu 
mentioned;  I  will  not,  at  this  time,  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  them,  though  I  may  hereafter  take  notice  of  such 
as  have  any  show  of  weight,  but  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
offer  at  this  time  the  observations  I  have  made,  because  I 
consider  this  an  important  subject,  and  think  the  objec- 
tion would  be  a  strong  one,  if  it  was  well-founded." 

"When  I  made  the  observation,  that  some  politicians 
would  say  the  supreme  power  was  lodged  in  our  state 
constitutions,  I  did  not  suspect  that  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Westmoreland  (Mr.  Findly)  was  included  in 
that  description,  but  I  find  myself  disappointed:  for  I 
imagined  his  opposition  would  arise  from  another  consi- 
deration. His  position  is,  that  the  supreme  power  resides 
in  the  states  as  governments,  and  mine  is  that  it  resides 
in  the  people,  as  the  foundation  of  government;  that  the 
people  have  not,  that  the  people  meant  not,  and  that  the 
people  ought  not,  to  part  with  it  to  any  government  what- 
soever; in  their  hands  it  remains  secure;  they  can  dele- 
gate it  in  such  proportions,  to  such  bodies,  on  such  term9, 
and  under  such  limitations,  as  they  think  proper.  I  agree 
with  the  members  in  opposition,  that  there  cannot  be  two 
sovereign  powers  on  the  same  subject." 

"I  consider  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  form- 
ing one  great  community;  and  I  consider  the  people  of 
the  different  states  as  forming  communities  again  on  a 
lesser  scale.  From  this  great  division  of  the  people  into 
distinct  communities,  it  will  be  found  necessary  that  diffe- 
rent proportions  of  legislative  powers  should  be  given  to 
the  governments,  according  to  the  nature,  number,  and 
magnitude  of  their  objects. " 

E. 


Extract  from  the  Federalist,  page  99. 
Mr.  Madison:  "The  state  governments  may  be  regarded 
as  constituent  and  essential  parts  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment; whilst  the  latter  is  nowise  essential  to  the  opera- 
tion or  organization  of  the  former.  Without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  state  legislatures,  the  president  of  the  U. 
States  cannot  be  elected  at  all;  they  must  in  all  cases  have 
a  great  share  in  his  appointment ;  and  will,  perhaps,  in 
most  cases,  of  themselves  determine  it.  The  senate  will 
be  elected  absolutely  and  exclusively  by  the  state  legisla- 
tures. Even  the  house  of  representatives,  though  drawn 
immediately  from  the  people,  will  be  chosen  very  much 
under  the  influence  of  that  class  of  men,  whose  influence 
over  the  people  obtains  for  themselves  an  election  into 
the  state  legislatures.  Thus  each  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  federal  government  will  owe  its  existence,  more 
or  less,  to  the  favor  of  the  state  governments,  and  must 
consequently  feel  a  dependence  which  is  much  more  likely 
to  beget  a  disposition  too  obsequious,  than  too  overbear- 
ing towards  them." 
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Extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Henry,  in  the  Virginia  convention. 
"But  it  is  urged,  that  its  consolidated  nature,  joined 
to  the  power  of  direct  taxation,  will  give  it  a  tendency  to 
destroy  all  subordinate  authority;  that  its  increasing  in- 
fluence will  speedily  enable  it  to  absorb  the  stale  go- 
vernments. 1  cannot  think  this  will  be  the  case.  It'  the 
general  government  were  loholly  independent  of  the  go- 
vernments of  the  particular  states,  then,  indeed,  usurpa- 
tion might  be  expected  to  the  fullest  extent;  but,  sir,  on 
whom  does  this  general  government  depend.'  It  derives 
its  authority  from  these  governments,  and  from  the  same 
sources  from  which  their  authority  is  derived.  The 
members  of  the  federal  government  are  taken  from  the 
same  men  from  whom  those  of  the  state  legislatures  are 
taken.  If  we  consider  the  mode  in  which  the  federal  re- 
presentatives will  be  chosen,  we  shall  be  convinced  that 
the  general  will  never  destroy  the  individual  govern- 
ments." 

Extracts  from  the  presidents  message,  Jan.  1 6th. 
"If  these  measures  cannot  be  defeated  and  overcome 
by  the  power  conferred  by  the  constitution  on  the  federal 
government,  the  constitution  must  be  considered  as  in- 
competent to  its  defence,  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  is  at 
an  end,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizens  can  no 
longer  receive  protection  from  the  government  of  the 
union." 

"The  right  of  a  people  of  a  single  state  to  absolve 
themselves  at  will,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
states,  from  the  most  solemn  obligations,  and  hazard  the 
liberties  and  happiness  of  the  millions  composing  this 
union,  cannot  be  acknowledged." 

"Nothing  less  than  causes  which  would  justify  revolu- 
tionary remedy,  can  absolve  the  people  from  this  obliga- 
tion, and  for  nothing  less  can  the  government  permit  it  to 
be  done  without  a  violation  of  its  own  obligations,  by 
which,  under  the  compact,  it  is  bound  to  the  other  states, 
and  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States." 

"Upon  the  power  of  congress,  the  veto  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  authority  of  the  judiciary,  which  is  to  ex- 
tend to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the 
constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  are  the  obvious  check,  and  the  sound 
action  of  the  public  opinion,  with  the  ultimate  power  of 
amendment,  are  the  salutary  and  only  limitation  upon  the 
power  of  the  whole," 

"The  law  of  a  state  cannot  authorise  the  commission 
of  a  crime  against  the  United  States,  or  any  other  act 
which,  according  to  the  supreme  law  of  the  union,  would 
be  otherwise  unlawful.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that,  if 
there  be  any  case  in  which  a  state  as  such  is  affected  by 
the  law,  beyond  the  scope  of  judicial  power,  the  remedy 
consists  in  appeals  to  the  people  either  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  representation,  or  to  procure  relief  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution.  But  the  measures  of  the  go- 
vernment are  to  be  recognised  as  valid,  and,  consequently, 
supreme,  until  these  remedifts  shall  have  been  effectually 
tried;  and  every  attempt  to  subvert  these  measures,  or  to 
render  the  laws  subordinate  to  state  authority,  and  after- 
wards to  resort  to  constitutional  redress,  is  worse  than 
evasive." 

FEBRUARY   20. 

Mr.  Grundy.  Mr.  President:  In  the  shortest  time 
practicable,  1  will  endeavor  to  discharge  that  duty 
which  has  been  assigned  to  me  by  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee, which  is  to  close  this  debate  on  their  part, 
and  rescue,  if  I  can,  this  bill,  its  authors,  and  that 
department  of  the  government  by  whi  h  this  mea- 
sure has  been  recommended,  from  that  unmerited 
and  unmeasured  injustice,  which  has  been  inflicted 
upon  them,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 

I  am  no  advocate  for  despotism,  civil  war,  or  blood: 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  because  1  abhor  and  dread 
these  things,  and  love  the  peace,  tranquillity,  and 
safety  of  my  country,  that  I  support  the  bill  upon 
your  table. 

I  am  an  advocate  for  the  empire  of  the  laws. 
While  they  govern,  I  know  that  American  liberty  is 
safe;  when  they  fail  of  their  effect,  or  in  their  exe- 
cution, then  follow  anarchy,  civil  strife,  and  blood- 
shed, with  despotism  in  their  train. 


Gentlemen  who  have  argued  against,  and  con- 
demned the  provisions  of  the  bill,  have  evaded  the 
true  question  involved  in  this  discussion,  but  they 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  escape  from  it.  It  is  not 
whether  the  tariff  laws  are  unjust  and  oppressive. 
If  that  were  the  subject  in  controversy,  1  would 
unite  my  voice  witii  theirs,  in  their  denunciations 
against  them;  nor  is  the  question  whether  civil  war 
be  not  among  the  greatest  calamities  which  can  befal 
this  or  any  other  nation.  Tins,  none  of  the  friends 
of   til  is  bill  would  controvert. 

The  true  question  before  the  senate  is,  shall  the 
slate  of  South  Carolina  be  permitted  to  put  down 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  union,  prevent  their  execu- 
tion within  her  limits,  and  no  effort  be  made  by  this 
government  to  maintain  the  majes'y  of  the  laws,  and 
to  counteract  the  measures  adopted  by  that  state  to 
defeat  and  evade  them. 

This  is  the  true  question,  and  to  it  shall  my  argu- 
ment be  mainly  directed.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
liver any  metaphysical  dissertation  on  the  science 
of  government,  but  will  present  a  plain,  practical 
view  of  the  subject;  and  think  I  can  safely  promise 
to  prove,  that,  unless  this  bill  or  something  equiva- 
lent to  it,  shall  pass,  this  whole  government  is  un- 
strung; that  all  its  vigor  and  energy  are  gone,  and 
that  a  bare  majority  of  the  people  of  one  state,  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  will  have  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing a  more  daring  enterprise  than  was  ever  un- 
dertaken in  ancient  or  modem  times,  under  similar 
circumstances.  Sir,  there  is  a  boldness  in  this  un- 
dertaking which  commands  the  admiration  of  those, 
whose  judgments  condemn  it.  If  it  be  the  will  of 
the  senate,  that  success  shall  attend  the  efforts  of 
that  state  in  rendering  the  laws  ineffectual,  be  it  so. 
I  shall  acquit  myself  of  all  responsibility  for  the 
consequences,  by  endeavoring  to  prevent  it.  Whether 
this  bill  proposes  extravagant  legislation,  or  not,  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  measures  adopted  and  pur- 
sued by  that  state,  and  which  are  intended  to  be 
counteracted.  If  their  measures  be  strong,  those 
adopted  here  to  meet  them  must  be  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, or  they  will  be  unavailing. 

Let  us  now  see  what  SouthyCarolina  has  done,  that 
we  may  judge  what  is  proper  on  our  part.  By  her 
ordinance  it  is  declared,  that  the  tariff  acts  of  1828 
and  1832  are  null,  void,  and  of  no  effect,  and  all 
promises,  contracts,  and  obligations,  entered  into  to 
secure  the  payment  of  duties,  utterly  void.  This 
embraces  bonds  given  before,  as  well  as  those  given 
after,  the  adopUon  of  the  ordinance.  Bonds  for 
duties  heretofore  given  for  the  payment  of  monies 
necessary  to  discharge  the  public  debt,  and  other 
demands  upon  the  government,  are  all  included. 
This  is  a  direct  infraction  of  that  provision  of  the 
federal  constitution,  which  forbids  any  state  to  pass 
a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  The 
ordinance  also  forbids  the  enforcement  of  the  tariff 
laws,  either  by  the  state  or  federal  authorities  within 
the  limits  of  South  Carolina.  It  further  directs  the 
legislature  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  this 
ordinance  into  effect. 

Had  nothing  more  been  done,  no  action  on  the 
part  of  this  government  would  have  been  required. 
The  judiciary  of  the  state,  and  of  the  United  States, 
would  have  been  left  at  liberty  to  decide  upon  the 
effect  of  the  acts  of  congress,  and  of  this  fundamental 
law  of  South  Carolina,  as  her  senators  chose  to  de- 
nominate the  ordinance  So  soon  as  it  was  adopted, 
the  legislature  of  that  state  is  in  session,  and  the  acts 
passed,  of  which  I  will  now  speak,  and  against  the 
effects  of  which  this  bill  is  intended  to  provide 

The  first  is  the  replevin  act.  This  is  a  law  of  force 
— its  certain  effect  is  to  produce  collision  by  arms, 
between  the  federal  and  state  authorities,  unless  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  shall  wholly  disregard 
their  duty,    and  submit  to   the  authorities  of  South 
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Carolina.  This  act  authorises  the  owner  or  con- 
signee, when  the  goods  are  in  the  hands  of  the  col- 
lector, and  before  the  duties  are  paid,  or  secured, 
to  sue  out  the  writ  of  replevin,  '.'and  the  whole  pro 
ceeding-s  upon  it,  shall  be,  as  in  other  cases  of  re- 
plevin, according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
state, "&c. 

Whoever  penned  this  act,  was  well  skilled  in  all 
the  learning  of  the  ancient  law  upon  this  subject;  in 
the  execution  of  ibis  writ,  force  can  be  employed: 
the  officer  can  call  out  the  posse  comiiatus;  armed 
men  can  be  called  in  to  aid  in  its  execution;  doors 
may  be  broken  open;  fortresses  and  strong  fortified 
places  may  be  reduced  and  demolished  to  their  very 
foundations.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  common 
law  and  ancient  statutes  upon  this  subject  have  Deen 
changed  by  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  or  that  they 
are  not  in  force  in  that  state.  It  is  therefore  maleiial, 
to  a  right  understanding  of  the  true  character  of  this 
proceeding  by  writ  of  replevin,  that  we  ascertain 
what  kind  of  force  can  be  employed  in  its  execu- 
tion. To  show  this,  I  will  read  an  extract  from  the 
law  of  distress  and  replevin,  by  lord  baron  Gilbert, 
pages  78  and  79.  It  is  as  follows:  "if  the  distress 
be  drawn  into  a  house,  castle,  or  other  strong  hold, 
the  sheriff,  or  his  bailiff  after  demand  made  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  distress,  may  break  open  the 
house  or  castle  to  replevy  them.  This  seems  to  be 
the  common  law:  for,  though  a  man's  house  is  privi- 
leged by  common  law  for  himself,  bis  family  and  his 
own  goods,  so  that  the  sheriff  cannot  break  it  open 
to  attach  any  of  them,  at  the  suit  of  a  private  per- 
son, yet  a  man's  house  could  not  privilege  or  pro- 
tect the  goods  of  another  person,  unjustly  taken,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  officer  to  make  replevin,  because, 
the  privilege  and  security  of  a  man's  house  could 
protect  his  own  goods.  This  pi  actice,  however,  of 
driving  distresses  into  strong  holds,  was  so  frequent 
in  the  baron's  wars,  and  the  poorer  sort  suffered  so 
much  from  the  men  of  power,  that  the  statute  of 
West,  1  c.  17,  expressly  gives  this  power  to  the 
sheriff  or  his  officer,  to  break  the  house,  to  make 
delivery  of  the  cattle  whether  the  replevin  be  by 
plaint  or  writ:  this,  as  is  said,  must  be  after  demand 
made,  and  notice  given,  to  the  lord,  to  suffer  them 
to  be  replevied  and  to  deter  the  person  distraining, 
from  refusing  or  neglecting  to  deliver  the  distress, 
the  statute  further  directs  that  the  castle  or  strong 
hold  shall  be  razed  and  thrown  down."  Suppose  a 
vessel  arrives  at  Charleston  with  a  cargo  subject  to 
duties,  and  the  collector  in  discharge  of  his  duty, 
takes  possession  of  the  goods,  to  secure  the  duties;  a 
writ  of  replevin  is  sued  out,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  sheriff;  he  demands  the  goods  of  the  collector, 
who  refuses  to  surrender  them,  a  single  blast  of  the 
bugle  can  bring  the  two  thousand  city  guards  who 
have  been  raised  under  another  act  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  South  Carolina,  to  carry  the  ordinance 
into  effect;  the  custom  house  is  broken  open,  and 
the  goods  removed  under  this  forcible  proceeding, 
provided  by  the  state  of  South  Carolina;  your  collec- 
tor has  no  means  of  preventing  this,  and  the  property 
is  wrested  from  him,  although  tiie  laws  of  the  United 
States  require  him  to  retain  the  possession  until  the 
payment  of  the  duties  i9  secured.  According  to  the 
views  of  those  who  oppose  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
all  this  is  peaceful,  although  force  be  used  by  the 
officers  of  the  state;  but  the  moment  the  friends  of 
the  bill  say  this  proceeding  is  wrong,  and  this  force 
thus  improperly  employed  should  be  resisted  in  pre- 
servation of  the  laws,  gentlemen  exclaim,  you  are 
making  war.  If  the  state  provides  a  measure  of 
force  to  put  down  the  laws,  are  we  making  war  if 
we  provide  similar  means  to  defend  and  sustain 
them.-'  If  no  force  be  used  against  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  none  will  or  can  be 
employed  to  enforce  them  under  this  bill.   The  force 


contemplated  is  strictly  defensive, -never  to  be  used 
except  to  repel  force  actually  engaged  in  opposition 
to  the  laws  of  t fie  union.  Should  the  collector  suc- 
ceed in  securing  the  goods  and  preventing  the  sheriff 
from  getting  possession  of  them,  a  capias  in  wither- 
nam is  directed  to  be  issued,  by  which  double  the 
amount  of  the  collector's  properly  is  taken,  and  the 
same  forcible  means  are  to  be  employed  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  writ;  further,  should  the  marshal  or 
collector  obtain  possession  of  the  goods  in  either 
case,  under  an  order  or  process  from  the  federal 
courts,  they  are  to  be  recaptured  by  the  use  and 
application  of  the  like  force,  as  is  provided  for  the 
execution  of  the  writ  of  replevin,  and  capias  in 
withernam. 

In  all  these  preliminary  steps,  force,  armed  force, 
is  authorised  by  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  The 
object  of  which  is,  to  secure  the  possession  of  the 
property  in  the  state  officer,  in  order  that  the  state 
courts  alone,  tuny  take  cognizance  of  the  matters  in 
controversy.  In  this  state  of  things  the  parties  are 
to  go  into  the  state  courts  of  South  Carolina,  to  liti- 
gate their  rights.  The  very  act  of  resorting  to  a 
court  of  justice,  ordinarily  conveys  to  the  mind,  the 
idea  that  a  fair,  impartial,  and  unprejudiced  hear- 
ing is  to  take  place,  that  the  cause  is  first  to  be 
heard,  then  decided;  not  decided,  and  then  heard; 
that  the  law  and  facts  of  the  case  are  to  be  fully  ex- 
amined, a  judgment  formed,  and  then  pronounced. 
But  when  one  of  these  capes  comes  on  lor  trial,  the 
judge  ha*  been  sworn  specially  to  decide  the  great 
point  in  the  cause,  against  one  of  the  parties;  every 
juror  is  sworn  in  like  manner.  These  are  revolu- 
tionary tribunals, — not  courts  of  justice,  and  the 
very  men  who  are  complaining  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression, are  practising  them  with  a  higher  hand 
(han  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  any  country  which 
boasted  of  free  and  republican  institutions.  Men 
who  have  been  ornaments  to  the  bench  of  justice  in 
South  Carolina,  men  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  ami  the  other  house  of  congress,  men 
who  have  conducted  with  skill  and  ability,  ourforeign 
diplomatic  intercourse,  are  disfranchised  by  this  ty- 
rannical ordinance,  and  such  men  as  Chevcs,  Smith, 
Huger,  Middleton,  and  Poinsett,  are  disqualified  to 
serve  their  state  even-as  common  jurors.  Sir,  call 
you  this  liberty,  and  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights? 
A  case  is  decided  against  the  officer  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  prays  an  appeal  to  the  federal  supreme 
court.  This  by  the  law  of  South  Carolina  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  contempt  of  the  honorable  court  of 
that  slate,  and  your  officer  is  fined,  and  imprisoned 
lor  asking  for  a  constitutional  and  legal  right;  well, 
he  gets  out  of  prison  after  the  expiration  of  the 
time  for  which  he  has  been  sentenced,  and  applies 
to  the  clerk  of  the  state  court,  for  a  copy  of  the  re- 
cord to  enable  him  to  sue  out  his  writ  of  error;  the 
law  of  South  Carolina  denounces  fine  and  imprison- 
ment against  the  clerk,  if  he  shall  furnish  a  copy  of 
the  record;  according  to  this  course  of  proceeding, 
the  officer  of  the  United  States  is  not  only  deprived 
of  all  the  means  of  correcting  the  errors  which  hare 
been  committed  by  the  state  courts,  but  is  denied 
the  privilege  of  knowing  himself,  and  exposing  to 
the  view  of  his  country,  the  injustice  and  oppression 
which  has  been  practised  upon  him.  I  certainly  did 
not  speak  too  strongly  when  I  said  a  few  days  since, 
that  South  Carolina  had  legislated  the  general  govern- 
ment out  of  that  stale. 

The  question  now  fairly  presents  itself,  shall  no- 
thing be  done  to  reinstate  the  laws  and  give  them 
effect  in  that  state?  Those  who  are  willing  that  the 
whole  revenue  system  shall  cease,  and  cease  in  this 
way,  may  well  object  to  the  adoption  of  this,  or  any 
other  efficient  measure  upon  this  subject.  I  trust, 
however,  there  are  but  few,  who  are  willing  to  see 
this  state  of  things,  and  therefore  it  is  material  that 
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the  remedy  proposed  by  the  committee,  to  meet  and 
counteract  this  new  and  unprecedented  legislation  of 
a  state  should  be  fairly  examined  and  understood; 
for  we.,  1  mean  the  judiciary  committee,  will  be  satis- 
fied with  the  smallest  modicum  of  federal  power, 
which  shall  secure  a  certain  execution  of  the  laws. 
The  bill  proposes  neither  to  declare  or  make  war 
upon  South  Carolina;  its  provisions  are  essentially 
pacific,  intended  and  calculated  to  prevent,  not  to 
produce  violence.  The  president  of  the  United 
States  has  laid  the  whole  subject  before  congress, 
and  asks  us  to  devise  a  remedy  by  which  the  evils 
threatened  by  that  state  may  be  avoided,  and  sug- 
gests the  propriety  of  authorising  him  to  remove  the 
custom  houses  to  places  of  safely,  in  the  event  that 
it  should  be  found  that  the  laws  would  be  obstructed 
by  the  employment  of  adverse  force,  which  would 
render  their  execution  impracticable.  The  com- 
mittee were  of  opinion,  that  this  recommendation  of 
the  president,  was  prudent,  discreet,  and  well  be 
coming  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  nation.  This 
surely  is  not  making  war,  this  is  not  exercising  any 
harshness  towards  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  it 
is  getting  out  of  the  way.  it  is  stepping  aside  until 
the  fury  of  the  times  sh.H  pass  by.  If  the  custom 
house  remains  in  Charleston,  Beaufort,  or  George- 
town, either  the  officers  of  the  general  government 
cannot  be  protected,  or  violence  will  ensue.  This  is 
surrendering  the  whole  of  the  main  land  to  the  au- 
thorities of  South  Carolina,  and  transacting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  general  government  upon  the  islands  or 
upon  the  ocean.  Is  this  making  war?  So  far  from 
it,  it  is  the  most  pacific  course  that  could  be  presented; 
it  is  retreating  from  threatened  violence,  and  this  is 
done  upon  the  recommendation  of  him,  who  never 
retreated  to  secure  his  own  personal  safety. 

Should  the  first  section  of  the  bill  be  adopted,  no 
force  can  be  used  under  it,  unless  the  state  officers 
shall  attempt  by  force,  to  take  the  goods  from  the 
collector  at  the  place  to  which  the  custom  house 
may  be  removed,  and  if  such  attempt  shall  be  made 
at  Castle  Pinckney,  to  which  place  it  is  understood 
the  president  removed  the  custom  house  prior  to  the 
1st  February,  under  the  authority  of  existing  laws; 
or  any  other  place  to  which  the  custom  houses  may 
be  removed  under  the  provisions  of  the  first  section 
of  this  bill,  is  there  a  senator  here,  who  would  say 
the  goods  should  be  surrendered  without  resistance!" 
I  should  have  hoped,  and  believed,  that  none  such 
could  be  found,  had  1  not  heard  this  discussion.  1 
know  that  eome  men  are  of  opinion  that  this  provi- 
sion is  yielding  too  much  to  the  hostile  appearances, 
and  threats  of  South  Carolina.  This  would  be  so, 
were  she  a  foreign  nation,  but  in  a  controversy  with 
a  portion  of  the  same  political  family,  the  stronger 
may  well  yield  something  to  the  weaker,  there  is 
true  magnanimity  in  strength  jielding  to  weakness, 
rather  than  proceed  to  violence;  nor  can  this  idea 
be  carried  too  far,  unless  an  absolute  surrender  of 
the  rights  of  the  stronger  party  shall  be  required. 
In  the  case  now  existing,  I  am  willing  to  concede  to 
South  Carolina  as  much  bravery,  and  chivalry  of 
spirit,  as  her  proudest  sons  can  claim;  and  still  it  is 
madness,  perfect  madness,  to  think  of  making  war 
with  the  United  States.  Her  physical  strength  does 
not  amount  numerically,  to  one  twenty-fourth  part 
of  that  of  the  United  States,  and  that  strength  com 
paratively  small  as  it  is,  is  nearly  equally  divided 
between  parties  at  home,  and  in  addition  to  this  is 
rendered  much  weaker  by  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  population. 

1  have  shown  the  only  case  in  which  force  can  be 
applied  under  the  first  section  of  the  bill.  Let  us 
,now  examine  in  what  cases  it  can  be  used  under  the 
fifth  section  of  the  bill,  which  is  the  only  remaining 
one,  which  contemplates  the  employment  of  military 
force.    The  provision  is,  that  whenever  the  presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  shall  be  officially  informed 
by  a  circuit  or  district  judge,  that  the  laws  cannot  be 
executed  by  reason  of  the  employment  of  an  armed 
or  military  force,  or  other  means  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted  by  the  marshal  with  the  ordinary  means  in 
his  power,  the  president  shall  then  issue  his  procla- 
mation, and  in  case  it  shall  be  ineffectual,  he  may 
use  force  to  execute  the  laws.  It  will  be  remarked, 
that  the  only  case  in  which  force  is  authorised  by 
this  section,  presupposes  an  opposition  by  an  armed 
force — or  of  other  means  too  powerful  to  be  resisted 
by  the  civil  powers  of  the  United  States.  The  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  section  is  confined  strictly 
to  repelling  force  by  force,  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws.  The  idea  of  employing  military  force  as  con- 
templated by  this  bill,  is  not  new.  The  necessity  of 
its  occasional  employment  was  felt  by  the  framers 
of  the  constitution;  it  was  known  to  them  that  the 
stability  and  even  existence  of  the  government 
might  depend  upon  it.  Power  was,  therefore,  given 
by  the  constitution  to  coagress,  to  provide  for  calling 
forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws,  to  suppress  in- 
surrections, and  repel  invasions;  nor  has  congress 
permitted  the  power  thus  conferred  by  the  constitu- 
tion, to  remain  dormant.  It  has  frequently  exer- 
cised it  when  circumstances  have  occurred  which 
demanded  it.  The  act  of  1795,  which  is  the  stand- 
ing law  of  the  country,  authorises  the  president  to 
employ  the  military  force  of  the  country  as  amply  as 
he  can  do  it  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Still 
it  was  proper  that  he  should  consult  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  and  of  the  states,  when  a  case 
novel  in  its  appearance,  new  and  imposing  in  some 
of  its  characteristic  features  presented  itself.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  in  1807,  the  famous  embargo  law 
passed,  which  operated  with  peculiar  severity  upon 
ttie  New  England  states;  it  gave  universal  discontent 
in  that  quarter:  it  was  pronounced  unconstitutional 
and  void  in  town  meetings  and  legislative  assemblies, 
resistance  to  it  was  threatened,  and  it  was  antici- 
pated that  the  eastern  states,  or  some  of  them  at 
least,  would  interpose  their  authority  to  prevent  its 
execution.  To  meet  and  counteract  these  meditated 
infractions  of  the  embargo  laws,  Mr.  Jefferson,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  recommended,  and 
the  congress  passed  an  act,  entitled  an  act  "to  en- 
force and  make  more  effectual,  an  act  laying  an  em- 
bargo on  all  ships  and  -vessels  in  the  ports  and  har- 
bors of  the  United  States,  and  the  several  acts  sup- 
plementary thereto."  This  act  was  approved  on  the 
9lh  January,  1809 — the  11th  section  is  as  follows: 

"Section  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  or  such  other  person  as  he  shall  have  empow- 
ered for  that  purpose,  to  employ  such  part  of  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  militia  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  the  territories  thereof,  as  may  be  judged  ne- 
cessary, in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this 
and  other  acts  respecting  the  embargo,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  illegal  departure  of  any  ship 
or  vessel,  or  of  detaining,  taking  possession  of,  and 
keeping  in  custody,  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  of  taking 
into  custody  and  guarding  any  specie,  or  articles  of 
domestic  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  and  suppress- 
ing any  armed  or  riotous  assembly  of  persons,  re- 
sisting the  custom  house  officers,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  duties,  or  in  any  manner  opposing  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  laying  an  embargo,  or  otherwise 
violating,  or  assisting  and  abetting  violations,  of  the 
same." 

This  act  of  congress,  of  which  I  have  read  a  part, 
passed  in  what  the  southern  gentlemen  are  pleased 
to  call  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  and  it  was 
passed  too,  by  a  unanimous  southern  vote  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  and  was  sanctioned  by  that  great 
I  republican  statesman,  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  has  justly 
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been  styled  (he  apostle  of  civil  liberty.  The  judiciary 
committee  have  copied  and  inserted  in  their  bill, 
these  military  provisions  which  I  have  read,  and 
they  are  now  denounced  as  clothing  the  executive 
with  despotic  powers.  But  in  1809,  the  predecessors 
of  these  same  gentlemen  considered  them  as  per- 
fectly consistent  with  democratic  principles,  and  in- 
dispensable to  save  the  republic  from  ruin.  For  my 
part,  I  can  see  no  difference,  except  that  the  act  of 
'1809,  was  designed  to  operate  upon  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  union,  which  then  threatened  to  annul 
and  set  aside  the  embargo  laws,  and  the  bill  upon 
your  table,  is  intended  to  operate  upon  South  Carolina, 
which  now  threatens  to  annul  and  set  aside  the  reve- 
nue laws  of  the  country.  The  New  England  representa- 
tion in  congress  then  opposed  the  enforcement  of  the 
embargo  laws;  South  Carolina  assisted  to  enforce 
them;  Carolina  now  opposes  the  execution  of  the 
revenue  laws,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  sena- 
tors from  New  England  are  aiding  us  to  enforce 
their  execution.  At  that  period,  no  voice  from  the 
south  was  heard,  denouncing  the  enforcement  of  the 
embargo  laws  as  tyrannical  and  despotic,  but  now, 
when  the  same  measure  is  dealt  out  to  them,  which 
they  dealt  out  to  others  under  the  same  circum- 
stances; they  apply  the  epithets  of  Boston  port  bill, 
Botany  Bay  bill,  war  bill,  and  other  appellations  of  a 
like  kind.  Gentlemen  seem  to  forget,  that  our  citi- 
zens are  a  reading  and  intelligent  people,  and  will 
not  be  misled  by  sounds;  that  they  will  look  into  this 
bill;  and  will  examine  and  judge  for  themselves. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  another  subject  which  is 
closely  connected  with  the  bill  under  consideration; 
I  mean  the  proclamation,  lately  issued  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  To  that  instrument  great 
injustice  has  been  done  in  this  debafe.  The  presi- 
dent sets  out  with  the  view  to  establish  two  great 
conclusions;  first,  that  the  state  of  South  Carolina 
has  no  right  to  annul  the  revenue  laws;  second,  that 
no  state  has  a  constitutional  right  to  secede  from  the 
union.  Is  he  wrong  in  either?  Except  the  South 
Carolina  senators  not  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  uttered  such  denunciations  against  it,  have  ven- 
tured to  make  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  presi- 
dent has  erred  in  his  conclusions,  although  they 
take  great  exception  to  the  arguments  and  reasoning 
by  which  he  arrives  at  them.  If  his  friends  concur 
in  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  proclamation,  I  do 
not  think  it  should  be  matter  of  serious  complaint, 
that  he  has  not  argued  precisely  in  the  same  way 
that  they  might  have  done.  Time  will  not  permit 
me  to  go  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  doctrines 
contained,  or  advanced  in  that  paper,  but  justice 
requires  that  I  should  make  this  remark,  that  if  that 
instrument  be  construed  as  in  all  fairness  it  should 
be,  and  the  expressions  used  be  applied  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  upon  which  the  president  is  speaking,  or 
writing,  none  of  these  ultra  federal  doctrines  would 
be  found  in  it  of  which  gentlemen  complain.  The 
proclamation  however  is  before  the  public,  and  jus- 
tice has  been  and  will  be  done  to  it  by  that  tribuual, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  it  in  this  body. 

1  will  in  a  few  words  present  to  the  senate  my  own 
views  of  the  history  and  theory  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  consider  it  the  work  or  pro- 
duction of  the  people  of  the  states  acting  as  separate 
and  distinct  communities,  and  not  the  production  of 
either  the  state  governments,  or  of  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States  acting  en  masse,  or  as  a  nation. 
The  latter  idea,  if  adopted,  and  acted  upon,  would 
tend  to  consolidate  the  government,  prostrate  the 
states,  and  make  this  a  government  of  unlimited 
powers. 

The  correctness  of  the  idea  that  the  constitution 
shall  be  considered  and  treated  as  having  been  form- 
ed by  the  people  in  the  different  states  acting  sepa- 
Sur.  to  Vol.  XLIII— Sio.  28. 


parately,  and  distinctly,  is  proved  by  the  following 
considerations: 

In  its  formation,  each  state  upon  every  article  in 
it,  and  upon  every  question  which  arose  in  the  con- 
vention, had  one  vote.     The  voice  of  Delaware  was 
as  strong    as   that  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  or  Massachusetts;  it  was  ratified   by  each  state 
for  itself,  and  the  people  of  no  state  were  bound  by 
it,  until  they  had  ratified  it  for  themselves.     When 
amendments    of   the   constitution    are    proposed    by 
congress,  they  are  to  be  adopted  not  by  the  number 
of  people   who  may  be  in  favor  of  them,  but  by  the 
number  of  states:  so  in  calling  a  convention  to  amend 
it,  it  depends  on  the  number  of  states  that   concur 
in    making  the   call,  not  on   the  number  of  people 
who  demand  it.   When  a  new  convention  shall  meet, 
to  amend   the  constitution,   that  body  will   vote  by 
states,  vvithout  regard  to  the  difference  of  population 
in  the  respective  states.     It  is,  however,  a  matter  of 
much  more  importance,  to  settle  what  the  constitu- 
tion is,  than  how  or  by  whom  it  was  formed,  or  is  to 
be  amended.     It  is  admitted  to  be  binding  on  all  the 
states,  and  all    the  people,  having  been  assented  to, 
and  ratified   by  all.     My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  a 
league,  nor  is  it  a  mere   compact  according  to  the 
meaning  which  gentlemen  have  affixed  to  that  term 
in  their  arguments:  I  consider  it  as  a  frame  of  go- 
vernment, and  that  the  government  thus  construct- 
ed, is  wholly  independent  of  the  state  governments. 
The  states  were  originally  sovereign  and  independent 
in  every  respect.   The  articles  of  confederation  were 
only  binding  upon  them  as  sovereign  states;  no  means 
of  coercion  existed  in  the  old  congress,  either  against 
the  states,  or.  their  citizens.    Congress  had  no  power 
to  enforce  its  enactments  upon  the  states,  nor  could 
it  operate  directly  upon  the  citizens  of  the  states.    A 
failure  on  the  part  of  a  stale  to  comply  with   the  re- 
quisitions made  by  congress,  had  no  remedy,  except 
that  which  exists  among  sovereign  states,  a  resort  to 
force.     It   was  discovered  from   every   day's  expe- 
rience that  this  weak  and  inefficient  confederacy, 
would    not   answer  the   great    object   desired,   and 
anxiously  wished  for,  by  every   enlightened   patriot. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  a  change,  and   the  call  of  the 
convention    of   1787.     Did   that  wise  body  of  men, 
brought  together  on  account  of  the  weakness  and  im- 
becility of  their  government,  and  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  them,  make  an  instrument  still  weaker,  or  more 
inefficient?    This  cannot  be  believed,  unless  we  find 
it  in  the  instrument  itself.     No,  sir,   they  formed  a 
government  capable  of  self-preservation,  and  bestow- 
ed upon  it  powers  sufficient  to  sustain  itself  and  per- 
form all  its  constitutional  duties  and  functions  with- 
out relying  on  the  states.     The  evil  which  was   felt 
under  the  confederation,  was,  that  the  state  govern- 
ments had  to  be  consulted,  and  the  movements  of  the 
general    government   depended    upon   the    will   and 
pleasure  of  the  different  states,   who  could  at  any 
time  defeat  the  effect  of  the  enactments  of  congress, 
by  refusing;  to  Comply  with  the  requirements  of  that 
body.     The  reliance  on  the  states  in  practice  had  en- 
tirely failed,  and  one  great  object  in  the  formation  of 
the  constitution  was  to  enable  the  general  govern- 
ment to  pass  by  the  state  governments,  and  act  di- 
rectly  upon  the  citizens,  and   this  single  important 
circumstance  changed  that,  which  was  before  a  league 
or  mere    compact,   into  a  government,  a  substantial 
and   efficient  government.     The  convention  looking 
to  the  great  interests  of  the  country  bestowed  on  the 
new  government  which  they  were  forming,  a  power 
over  such  subjects  as  in  its  judgment  were  of  general 
concern,  and  for  the  transaction  or  management,  of 
which  the  states  separately  were  incompetent.    The 
true  view   of  our  political  institutions  is  this, — the 
sovereignty  is  in  the  people,  and  they  acting  in  sepa- 
rate  communities,  have  created  two  governments. 
To  those  who  may  be  appointed  to  administer  this 
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government,  in  its  various  departments,  they  have 
said,  to  you  we  confide  the  great  and  general  sub- 
jects, in  which,  we  as  a  united  people  are  interested, 
war,  and  peace, — foreign  intercourse,  with  all  na- 
tions— coinage  of  money — regulating  its  value — com- 
merce, foreign  and  domestic — imposition  of  duties  on 
imports,  &c.  On  these  subjects  you  are  to  operate 
and  act  out  our  sovereignty;  nor  are  the  state  govern- 
ments to  touch  or  interfere  with  these  subjects.  To 
the  state  governments,  the  people  have  said,  in  like 
manner, — upon  all  other  subjects  not  prohibited  by 
the  state  constitutions,  you  are  to  act  as  the  sovereign 
power.  Hence  my  conclusion  is,  that  we  owe  a  dou- 
ble allegiance,  one  to  the  general  government,  and 
one  to  the  state  in  wnich  we  respectively  live.  We 
owe  obedience  and  allegiance  to  the  general  govern- 
ment in  all  things  commuted  to  its  charge  by  the 
constitution;  to  the  state  governments  in  all  other 
things.  No  citizen  will  ever  be  embarrassed  if  the 
two  governments  will  confine  themselves  within  their 
constitutional  limits.  But  suppose  they  so  act  as  to 
render  obedience  to  both,  impracticable,  what  then? 
If  the  law,  passed  by  the  general  government,  be  con- 
stitutional, that  law  of  the  state  which  enjoins  diso- 
bedience to  it,  is  an  encroachment  on  the  federal 
power,  is  itself  an  act  of  usurpation,  and,  of  course, 
not  binding  on  the  citizen.  Take  the  case  which 
might  arise  out  of  the  existing  controversy:  can  a 
citizen  of  South  Carolina,  with  impunity,  resist  the 
existing  tariff  laws?  This  will,  in  my  judgment,  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  constitutionality  or  unconsti- 
tutionality of  these  laws  1  admit  that  disobedience  to 
an  unconstitutional  act  is  not  criminal,  nor  is  resist- 
ance to  it  treason,  but  if  congress  possess  the  power 
under  the  constitution  to  pass  these  acts,  the  state  of 
South  Carolina  has  no  power  to  release  her  citizens 
from  their  obedience  to  them;  her  whole  proceedings, 
in  judicial  language,  are  coram  non  judice,  and  void, 
and  can  afford  no  protection  to  the  citizens  of  that 
state  for  their  disobedience  and  resistance  to  these 
acts  of  congress.  To  my  mind,  it  is  strange  that  gen- 
tlemen should  have  imagined  that  a  state  had  a  right 
to  interpose  in  any  form  or  manner  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  and  that  interposition  be  considered  constitu- 
tional, and  not  revolutionary.  The  power  of  laying 
imposts  is,  by  the  constitution,  confided  exclusively 
to  congress,  and  the  states  are  forbidden  to  exercise 
it,  I  would,  therefore,  inquire  of  gentlemen  in  what 
part  of  that  instrument  they  find  this  authority  which 
they  claim  for  the  states?  If  they  say  that  it  is  among 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  states,  my  answer  is,  that 
a  right  wholly  surrendered,  cannot  be  considered  as 
reserved,  aad  that  when  the  state  is  forbidden  to  act 
upon  any  general  subject,  it  could  not  have  been  in- 
tended that  they  should  have  the  power  of  controling 
those,  to  whom  the  subject  was  entrusted.  If  gen- 
tlemen will  place  their  argument  upon  the  natural 
and  unalienable  right  of  every  people  to  resist  op- 
pression, come  from  what  quarter  it  may,  1  am  ready 
to  admit,  that,  that  right  exists  and  was  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  American  revolution.  American 
liberty,  and  our  republican  institutions  have  their 
origin  in  it  and  grew  out  of  its  exercise.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  people  resisting  their  government  do  it  at 
their  peril,  and  so  it  must  be  in  the  case  supposed  as 
likely  to  occur,  because  the  state  having  no  constitu- 
tional authority  to  act:  cannot  shield  the  citizen  fiom 
the  effects  of  his  resistance  to  the  laws,  nor  can  the 
state  absolve  him  from  his  allegiance  to  tbis  govern- 
ment. Although  I  cannot  admit  thct  the  federal  ju- 
diciary is  the  final  arbiter  between  the  general  and 
gtate  governments  upon  a  question  of  disputed  pow- 
er, yet  I  have  never  doubted  that  such  questions 
when  presented  incidentally  iu  the  progress  of  a  trial 
between  parties  properly  before  the  court;  might  be 
decided  by  the  court,  and  the  decision  would  be  bind- 
ing  upon   the  individuals  concerned.     It   therefore 


seems  to  me,  that  it  is  entirely  competent  for  the  fe- 
deral judiciary,  to  try  and  punish  any  individual  who 
may  resist  the  execution  of  these  laws,  provided  the 
court  shall  be  of  opinion,  that  they  are  constitutional 
and  obligatory  upon  the  citizens.  I  have  never  felt 
the  force  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  employ- 
ed to  prove  their  unconstitutionality.  The  power  to 
lay  imposts  is  conferred  on  congress  without  restric- 
tion or  limitation.  It  may  be,  and  has  been  in  my 
judgment  abused  in  this  instance,  but  this  by  no  < 
means  proves  them  unconstitutional,  There  is  a  ma- 
nifest difference  between  the  excessive  action  of  con- 
gress upon  a  subject,  which  by  the  constitution  is  sub- 
jected to  its  legislation,  and  its  action  upon  a  subject 
not  placed  under  its  control  by  the  constitution;  in  the 
first  instance,  the  act  is  obligatory ;  in  the  latter  it  pos- 
sesses no  binding  force,  it  being  a  usurpation  of  unde- 
legated power— in  regard  to  the  tariff  laws,  congress 
had  the  right  to  exercise  its  discretion  and  judgment. 
It  has  done  so,  and  has  decided  very  improperly,  as 
I  believe.  Still  I  can  see  no  remedy  except  through 
the  medium  of  congressional  enactments,  upon  this 
whole  subject,  which  at  present  so  much  agitates  the 
country;  the  conclusions  at  which  my  mind  has  ar- 
rived are — 

1st.  That  congress  had  the  constitutional  power  to 
pass  the  tariff  laws,  but  has  exercised  that  power  in- 
judiciously and  oppressively. 

2d.  That  the  state  of  South  Carolina  possesses  no 
constitutional  right  or  power,  to  obstruct  the  execu- 
tion of  these  laws. 

3d.  That  the  federal  judiciary  is  competent  to  de- 
cide whether  these  laws  are  valid  or  not  opon  the 
trial  of  an  individual  who  may  disobey  or  resist  them, 
and  that  the  ordinance  and  laws  of  South  Carolina 
will  afford  the  citizen  thus  tried  no  shield  or  protec- 
tion whatever. 

1  was  much  gratified,  when  I  heard  an  allusion 
made  to  the  debate  on  Foot's  resolution,  as  it  fur- 
nishes me  an  opportunity  of  correcting  an  error, 
which  exists  not  here,  but  elsewhere,  in  relation  to 
my  sentiments  as  delivered  on  that  occasion.  It  will 
be  recollected  that,  the  discussion  which  attracted  so 
much  public  attention,  at  that  time,  arose  between  a 
senator  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webster),  now  in 
in  his  seat,  and  a  senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Haync),  not  now  a  member  of  this  body.  The  former 
contended,  as  I  then  understood  him,  that  in  all 
questions  of  political  power,  between  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  that  the  former  was  the  ultimate 
judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  powers.  In  this  opi- 
nion, I  could  not  concur.  I  thought,  and  still  think, 
that  in  controversies  for  power  between  two  parties, 
if  one  of  them  is  to  be  the  final  arbiter,  the  other  will 
in  time,  be  stripped  of  all  its  powers;  and  believing 
then,  as  1  now  do,  that  the  slates  in  convention,  con- 
stituted the  proper  ultimate  constitutional  tribunal,  I 
made  an  arg-ument  against  the  doctrines  advocated 
by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts.  The  senator 
from  South  Carolina,  insisted  that  the  legislature  of 
a  state  possessed  the  power  to  annul  an  act  of  con- 
gress, which  it  deemed  unconstitutional.  From  him 
I  also  differed  in  sentiment,  and  entertaining  the  opi- 
nion that  had  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  that 
a  convention  in  the  state  was  a  safer  body  to  act  in  a 
controversy  with  the  general  government,  then  a  state 
legislature,  and  understanding  at  the  time,  that  a  con- 
vention, according  to  the  South  Carolina  constitution 
could  not  be  called  without  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  assembly,  which  could 
not,  in  all  probability,  be  procured,  I  reprobated  the 
idea  of  the  legislature  acting  on  such  subjects,  and 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  convention.  This  was  done, 
not  only  because  a  convention  would  be  a  better  de- 
liberative body,  but  with  a  view  to  interpose  obsta- 
cles io  the  way  of  the  progress  of  nullification.    And 
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sir,  I  have  been  so  unfortunate,  that,  my  efforts  to 
prevent  nullification,  have  brought  upon  me  the 
<  harge  of  participating  in  it.  Here,  I  know,  I  was 
not  so  understood;  elsewhere  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  make  an  impression  that  I  was  favorable  to  this 
doctrine. 

When,  in  that  debate,  I  used  the  expression,  "that 
the  acts  of  congress  must  cease  to  operate  in  the 
state,  and  congress  must  acquiesce  by  abandoning, 
&c.  a  fair  and  liberal  interpretation  would  have  been, 
not  that  the  acts  of  the  state  in  convention,  declaring 
the  laws  void,  would  first  annul  them,  but  it  would 
impose  on  congress,  so  strong  a  moral  obligation,  as 
to  induce  it  to  abandon  the  exercise  of  the  power  or 
obtain  a  new  grant  of  power.  So,  when  I  spoke  of 
force  the  meaning  was  that  congress  should  interpose 
its  authority  and  direct  the  executive  not  to  proceed 
in  the  execution  of  the  Jaws,  until  the  controversy 
was  settled. 

I  will  detain  the  senate  no  longer  upon  a  topic  in 
which  no  senator  but  myself  has  any  interest  or  feel- 
ing. If  a  man  is  the  best  interpreter  of  his  own 
meaning,  I  claim  to  be  understood  according  to  the 
explanation  I  have  given.  All  liberal  minded  men  will 
so  understand  me.  From  the  illiberal  I  ask  no  indul- 
gence. I  must  be  indulged,  however,,  in  one  addi- 
tional remark:  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  union  men  of 
South  Carolina  shortly  after  I  delivered  my  speech 
on  Foot's  resolution,  seize  the  idea  that  it  was  neces 
s-iry  to  act  by  convention,  and  they  pressed  the  nul- 
lifies so  strongly  with  it  that  they  held  them  in  check 
for  two  years,  and  the  latter  at  last  only  prevailed  in 
the  legislature  by  a  single  vote,  in  calling  a  conven- 
tion, lam  not  vain  enough  to  believe,  that  any  thing 
said  by  me  produced  the  effect  I  have  mentioned, 
but  certain  it  is  that  they  so  acted,  and  thereby  re- 
tarded and  postponed  this  process  of  nullification  for 
two  years  at  least,  and  were  well  nigh  defeating  it 
altogether. 

1  wish  to  moke  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of 
secession,  which  is  claimed  for  the  states  by  some 
gentlemen  as  a  constitutional  right.  If  this  right  exists 
I  am  ready  to  declare,  that  all  the  high  and  exalted 
expectations  and  hopes  which  1  have  entertained  of 
the  value  and  permanency  of  this  government  and 
this  union,  are  visionary  and  unsubstantial.  From 
the  political  history  of  the  country  my  mind  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
constitution  was  to  deprive  the  states  of  this  right. 
By  the  articles  of  the  old  confederation,  the  states 
had  agreed  and  stipulated  that  the  union  should  be 
perpetual.  The  very  title  of  the  ariicles  is  "arti- 
cles of  confederation,  and  perpetual  union.'"  The  con- 
clusion of  them  declares,  ''that  the  articles  thereof 
shall  be  inviolably  ohscrved  by  the  states  respective- 
ly, and  the  wiion  shall  be  perpetual." 

So  far  as  a  league  or  mere  compact  could  bind  and 
have  effect,  a  perpetual  union  was  secured  under  the 
confederation:  still  there  was  a  deficiency;  the  will 
of  the  states  had  been  substituted  for  a  government. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  a  change,  and  therefore  the 
convention  constructed  a  government,  and  clothed  it 
with  the  powers  necessary  to  attain  the  great  objects 
in  view,  and  to  that  extent,  deprived  the  slates  of 
their  pre-existing  powers  and  sovereignty;  when 
tb"  people  in  their  slate  conventions  ratified  this 
constitution,  they  withdrew  or  subtracted  so  much 
sovereign  power  from  the  state  governments,  and 
transferred  to,  and  vested  it  in,  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  people,  under  the  constitution,  exercise 
their  sovereign  power  through  the  agency  of  this  go- 
Yernment  upon  all  subjects  committed  to  it,  in  the 
■am©  way,  and  to  the  same  extent,  that  they  exercise 
their  sovereignty  through  the  state  governments,  up 
on  all  other  subjects.  That  it  was  not  intended 
by  the  framers  of  the  federal  constitution,  that  the 
states  should  retain  their  entire  sovereignty  is  ma- 


nifest from  the  language  of  the  letter,  which  \va' 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  convention,  and  trans- 
mitted with  the  constitution  to  the  old  congress — the 
language  is,  'It  is  obviously  impracticable  in  the  fe- 
deral government  of  these  states,  to  secure  all  rights 
of  independent  sovereignty  to  each,  i  nd  yet  provide 
for  the  interest  and  safety  of  all.  Individuals  entering 
into  society  must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to  pre- 
serve the  rest."  From  this  it  appears  that  the  con- 
vention well  knew  that  the  instrument  they  had  form- 
ed deprived  the  states  of  a  portion  of  their  sovereign- 
ty, and  argument  is  employed  to  reconcile  the  states 
to  the  surrender. 

In  the  same  letter  there  is  the  following  "In  all 
deliberations,  on  this  subject,  we  kept  steadily  in  our 
view,  that  which  appears  to  us,  the  greatest  interest 
of  every  true  American,  the  consolidation  of  our 
union,  in  which  is  involved  our  prosperity,  felicity, 
safety,  perhaps  our  national  existence."  Now  if  se- 
cession be  a  constitutional  right,  what  has  been  gain- 
ed by  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  towards  con- 
solidating the  union?  Nothing,  yes,  less  than  nothing. 
Under  the  confederation,  had  a  state  seceded  it  would 
have  been  a  breach  of  its  plighted  faith,  and  solemn 
engagements,  and  would  have  been  just  cause  of  war; 
but  according  to  the  doctrine  now  contended  for,  a 
state  can  at  her  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  without  giving  offence,  or  cause  of  war, 
abandon  and  go  out  of  the  union;  and  break  up  the 
whole  government — I  have  never  supposed  for  a  mo- 
ment that  this  right  existed,  but  on  the  contrary,  that 
one  great  object,  in  the  foundation  of  this  govern- 
ment, was  to  deprive  the  states  of  this  right,  and  to 
have  a  general  government  clothed  with  powers  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  it,  should  such  an  attempt  be  made 
by  any  one  or  more  states 

Gentlemen  seem  unwilling  to  take  a  full  view  of 
the  altered  state  of  things  produced  by  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution.  Rights  were  acquired  as  well  as 
surrendered  upon  the  formation  of  this  government, 
—  the  people  of  each  state  surrendered  a  portion  of 
their  sovereignty;  and  pre-existing  rights  and  requir- 
ed the  advantages  appertaining,  to  a  union  of  all  the 
people  and  all  the  states.  The  wisdom  and  physical 
strength  of  the  whole  country,  is  united  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  the  rights  of  any  particular  mem- 
ber, of  the  union,  which  may  be  invaded.  In  all  our 
external  relations,  the  states  are  a  portion  of  a  great 
nation  and  government.  Our  respect  abroad  and  se- 
curity at  home  depends  upon  the  rights  acquired  and 
secured  by  the  federal  constitution.  Every  state  and 
citizen,  of  the  United  States,  has  an  interest,  in  the 
honor  and  glory  achieved  by  the  sons  of  Carolina  in 
that  war,  by  which  we  obtained  our  liberty  and  in 
that  war,  which  was  waged  to  secure  it;  and  the  fe- 
deral constitution  confers  on  the  other  states,  a  right 
to  demand  all  the  courage  and  chivalry  of  that  state 
in  any  future  emergency,  in  a  conflict  with  a  foreign 
power.  1  need  not  dwell  on  the  consequences  of 
this  doctrine  of  secession — the  evils  are  too  apparent 
and  appalling  to  every  mind;  wars  between  the  states 
will  immediately  ensue;  causes  of  irritation  will 
spring  up,  which  nothing  but  a  superintending  gene- 
ral government  can  prevent  The  states  will  contract 
alliances  with  different  foreign  powers,  and  we  shall 
be  brought  to  fight  battles,  not  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence as  heretofore,  but  on  account  of  the  quar- 
rels of  other  powers  on  which  we  may  respectively 
be  dependent.  We  shall  cease  to  be  a  great  nation, 
and  nothing  will  be  seen  but  fragments  of  this  once 
mighty  empire,  fit  only  to  be  gathered  up,  and  used 
by  the  pirates  of  power.  Sir,  I  do  not  vote  for  this 
measure,  because  it  has  been  asked  for,  and  is  to  be 
used  by  a  chief  magistrate,  in  whom  I  have  confi- 
dence. I  would  act  in  the  same  way  were  the  go- 
vernment in  the  hands  of  others  not  of  my  choice.  I 
support  it  because  1  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  con- 
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gress  to  place  the  necessary  means  in   the  hands  of 
him,  who  is  made  responsible  by  the  constitution,  for 
the  execution  of  the  laws.    It  has  been  said,  that  this 
is  novel  and  unprecedented  legislation.     Not  so;  the 
laws  to  enforce  the  embargo  were  as  strong,  and  con- 
tained similar  provisions — except  that  clause  in  the 
1st  section  of  this  bill,  which  authorises  the  general 
government  to  retire  from  the  land  to  the  water,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  collision  with  the  authorities 
of  South  Carolina.  The  senator  [Mr.  Miller,  of  South 
Carolina],  has  said  that  South  Carolina  adopted  her 
constitution  in  the  year  1790,  after  the  formation  of 
the  federal  constitution,  and  if  any  thing  be  contain- 
ed in  the  state  constitution  inconsistent  with  the  fe- 
deral constitution,  the  last  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  people    must  prevail,  and  it  will  be  obligatory 
upon  the  citizens  of  that   state.     I  understand  the 
true  principle  to  be  precisely  the  other  way.     The 
people  of  that   state    and    all   others,   have    agreed 
and  so  expressed  themselves  in  the  federal  consti- 
tution, that  it  shall  not  be  so.     It  is  there  declared, 
"That  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
made  in   pursuance  of  it,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  the  judges  of  every  state  shall  be 
bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws 
of  any  state  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding." 

From  this  provision  in  the  constitution,  it  is  appa- 
rent that  any  act  of  a  convention  or  legislature  of  a 
state,  which  conflicts  with  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States,  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  consti- 
tution, is  utterly  void  and  of  no  effect.  The  same 
senator  has  urged,  that  sovereignty  is  indivisible;  and 
therefore,  the  entire  allegiance  of  the  citizens  of 
South  Carolina  is  due  to  that  state.  His  error  lies  in 
the  application  of  his  principle:  in  this  country  the 
sovereignty  is  in  the  people — and  I  am  willing  to 
grant  that  it  is  indivisible,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
its  exercise  cannot  be  parcelled  out  between  differ- 
ent agents  or  governments.  The  other  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  [Mr-  Calhoun],  has  stated  that  the 
high  expectations  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
southern  portion  of  the  United  States,  previous  to  the 
present  chief  magistrate's  coming  into  power,  have 
been  disappointed.     It  will  do  injustice  to  no  one,  to 

examine  whether  this  allegation  be  well  founded 

and  I  will  venture  to  say,  if  there  be  any  portion  of 
this  union  whose  political  principles  have  been  acted 
upon  more  than  others,  it  is  the  south.  One  great 
subject  of  complaint  from  that  quarter,  was  the  large 
apprehended  expenditure  of  public  money  for  inter- 
nal improvements.  This  source  of  expenditure  has 
been  dried  up  by  the  president's  veto  upon  the  Mays- 
vilie  road  bill,  and  other  subjects  of  internal  improve- 
ments of  the  like  kind.  The  people  of  the  southern 
states  are  generally  opposed  to  the  re-chartering  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  president,  at 
the  hazard  of  every  thing  that  relates  to  himself,  has 
placed  himself  in  opposition  to  this  institution,  whose 
power  could  have  crushed  any  other  man  in  the  na- 
tion. The  Indian  tribes  in  the  southwest  were  a 
great  inconvenience  and  annoyance  to  that  portion  of 
the  union.  They  have  been  nearly  all  removed  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  consequence  of  trea 
ties  made  by  this  administration.  The  great  evil  of 
which  the  South  complained,  was  the  oppressive  and 
unjust  tariff  of  1828.  The  president  has,  upon  all 
proper  occasions,  recommended  its  reduction  to  the 
wants  of  the  government— has  used,  and  is  at  this 
time  using,  all  his  influence  for  that  purpose.  Fur- 
ther, he  has,  by  closing  up  the  avenues  of  expendi- 
ture, produced  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  reduction. 
Do  these  things  furnish  any  evidence  that  the  South 
has  been  disappointed,  or  has  any  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint? On  the  contrary,  do  they  not  afford  abun- 
dant proof  that  the  chief  magistrate  has  not  been  in- 
attentive to  the  just  claims  of  that  section  of  the 
country.     Jt  is  true,  be  has  not  confined  his  regards 


to  them  alone.      Wherever  the  snrne  reasons  existed 
in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States,  he  has  acted 
in  the  same  manner  towards  them.     He  has  not  only 
removed  the  Indians  from  the  south  west,   but  like- 
wise from  the  north  west.     He  has  shewn  equal  as- 
siduity and  attention  to  other  interests.     He  has  ob- 
tained more  indemnities  from  foreign  nations  for  in- 
juries committed  upon  the  commerce  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  than  has  ever  been  effected  un- 
der any    former  administration.     Whether  this   be 
owing  to  superior  political  skill  or  superior  good  for- 
tune, we   need   not   inquire.     One  thing  is  certain; 
many  citizens  to  the  north  and  east  have  been  greatly 
benefitted  by  the  results  which  have  attended  our  fo- 
reign negotiations.     The  senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Calhoun]  admits,  that  that  state  has  legislat- 
ed the  general  government  out  of  its  limits,  and  he 
now  complains,  that  we  wish  to  a'pply  force.     The 
answer  is  very  obvious;  the  laws  of  South  Carolina 
authorise  the  use  of  force  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  State?;  therefore,  congress 
must  authorise  force  to  defend  the  laws,  or  submit 
to  the  dictation  of  that  state.     It  is  avowed  on   this 
floor,  by  her  senators,  that  if  this  bill  passes,  South 
Carolina  will  employ  military  force  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect her  ordinance  and  laws.     I  have  never  doubted 
that  South  Carolina  was  settled  in  her  purpose  upon 
this  subject.     Her  citizens  are  in  an  error,   a  gross 
error;  but  when  men  have  made  up  their  minds,  and 
have  resolved  on  their  purpose,  they  do  not  go  back 
to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  the  determination  at 
which  they  have  arrived — with  them,   the  time  for 
reasoning  has  passed  by — they  have  decided  on  ac- 
tion, and  will  not  now  stop  to  calculate  the  conse- 
quences; look  at  her  military   preparations, — arms, 
and  all  the  munitions  of  war,  are  purchased;  volun- 
teers to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand,  are  autho-' 
rised  by  law;  orders  for  the  purchase  of  provisions 
have  been  issued;  volunteers  are  daily  tendering  their 
services;  the  commanding  general  has  procured  a 
supply  of  sugar  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the   force 
and  effect  of  their  writ  of  replevin.     These  things 
cannot  be  mistaken.     These  are  not  blustering  men; 
they  are  brave,  and  will  fight;  and   my  only  wish  is, 
that  the  government  shall  be  prepared  with  the  ne- 
cessary means  to  prevent  a  prostration  of  the  laws; 
and  surely  gentlemen  ought  not  to  object  to  this,  un- 
less they  have  made  up  their  minds,  that  one  state 
shall  control  the  whole  union. 

It  ha3  been  intimated  by  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr*  Calhoun]  who  sits  on  my  right,  that  the 
chief  magistrate  seems  desirous  to  make  war  on  the 
men,  women  and  children  of  South  Carolina — no- 
thing is  more  wnfounded.  We  have  called  for  all 
the  orders,  which  have  been  issued  to  the  military 
and  naval  officers  stationed  near  Charleston.  They 
have  heen  laid  before  us— a  spirit  of  peace  and  for- 
bearance breathes  through  the  whole  of  them— all 
offensive  movements  and  conduct  are  strictly  forbid- 
den— all  collision  to  be  avoided,  unless  in  the  single 
c;jsc  of  an  attempt  by  an  armed  force  to  seize  the  public 
property ,  or  to  lake  dutiable  goods  out  of  the  possession 
of  the  collector  before  the  duties  are  secured.  The  pre- 
sident could  not  say  or  do  less,  unless  he  wholly  dis- 
regarded his  high  constitutional  duty,  the  imperative 
language  of  which  is,  that,  "he  shall  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  There  can  be  no 
misunderstanding  upon  this  subject,  no  violence  can 
occur,  unless  commenced  by  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  should  such  madness  prevail  on  her  part,  it 
ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  firmly  met  by  the  executive 
departments  of  this  government — and  I  should  consi- 
der congress  as  essentially  failing  in  its  duty,  were 
it  to  withhold  the  necessary  means.  I  regret  ex- 
tremely that  time  will  not  permit  me  to  reply  at  large 
fo  what  has  been  said  by  the  senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Poindexltr]  a  few  of  his  remarks,  however  must 
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be  attended  to:  he  says  that  the  act  of  1795  only  au- 
thorises the  militia  to  be  called  out  when  the  presi- 
dent shall  be  notified  of  the  necessity  for  doing  so, 
by  the  governor  of  a  state.  This  is  the  provision  of 
ttie  firat  section  which  applies  to  cases  of  insurrec- 
tion— but  the  2d  section  of  that  act,  gives  more  pow- 
er to  the  executive  of  the  United  Slates,  in  cases  of 
obstruction  to  the  laws  than  this  bill  confers.  1  will 
read  it  to  the  senate. 

"Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  whenever 
the  laws  of  the  United  Slates  shall  be  opposed,  or  the 
execution  thereof  obstructed,  in  any  state,  by  com- 
binations too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers 
vested  in  the  marshals  by  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  ihe  president  of  the  United  States  to  call  forth 
the  militia  of  such  state,  or  of  any  other  state  or 
states,  as  may  be  necessary  to  suppress  such  combi- 
nations, and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed; 
and  the  use  of  the  militia  so  to  be  called  forth  may 
be  continued,  if  necessary,  until  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  then  next 
session  of  congress." 

Under  this  provision,  the  president  is  not  to  be  no- 
tified, or  called  on,  by  the  governor  of  a  state;  and 
in  the  case  before  us,  it  would  be  absurd  to  make 
such  a  provision,  when  the  executive  of  South  Caro- 
lina is  the  military  head  and  leader  of  the  opposition 
to  the  laws.  It  is  said,  nothing  of  an  offensive  cha- 
racter has  been  done  by  the  state  of  South  Carolina. 
It  is  true,  they  have  not  laid  violent  hands  upon  the 
collector,  or  the  property  in  his  possession,  but  they 
have  promised,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  they 
will  do  so,  and  they  are  preparing  their  12,000  men 
to  effect  their  purpose.  1  am  constrained  to  believe 
they  are  in  earnest;  it  would  be  an  insult  to  them  to 
say  that  all  they  have  done  is  mere  boasting.  1  am, 
therefore,  in  favor  of  preparing  to  meet  them  defen- 
sively in  the  strongest  attitude  they  can  assume.  The 
argument  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  the  New 
York  convention,  is  relied  on  to  sustain  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill.  He  argued  against  the  old,  and  in 
favor  of  the  new  government,  because  war  under  the 
confederation  would  ensue  between  the  general  and 
state  governments;  and  to  avoid  this,  a  government, 
capable  of  passing  by  the  state  legislatures,  and  act 
ing  directly  upon  the  citizens,  should  be  preferred. 
This  was  an  enlightened  view  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. The  two  governments  were  designed  to  act- 
independently  of  each  other.  This  was  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  collision,  but  South  Carolina,  in  the  pre- 
sentinstance,  has  not  confined  her  action  to  the  sphere 
assigned  her  by  the  constitution,  but  has  stepped  be- 
yond her  constitutional  limits,  and  has,  with  a  bold 
hand,  seized  upon  the  powers  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. If  civil  war  ensues,  it  grows  out  of  her  ag- 
gression, not  from  any  thing  done  by  this  government, 
or  any  department  of  it.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  the  Pennsylvania  convention,  has  been  referred  to, 
1  admit  that  his  opinions  are  high  authority,  and  1 
rely  on  them  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the 
opinions  1  have  heretofore  expressed  are  correct. 

He  says,  "that  the  supreme  power  resides  in  the 
people,  as  the  fountain  of  government,  that  the  peo- 
ple have  not,  that  the  people  meant  not,  that  the  peo- 
ple ought  not,  to  part  with  it  to  any  government 
whatsoever.  In  their  hands  it  remains  secure;  they 
can  delegate  it  in  such  proportions,  to  such  bodies, 
on  such  terms,  and  under  such  limitations,  as  they 
think  proper.  I  agree  that  there  cannot  be  two  sove- 
reign powers  on  tne  same  subject. 

"I  consider  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
forming  one  great  community,  and  1  consider  the  peo- 
ple of  the  different  states,  as  forming  communities 
again,  on  a  lesser  scale;  from  this  great  division  of 
the  people  into  distinct  communities,  it  will  be  found 
necessary,  that  different   proportions  of   legislative 


powers  should  be  given  to  the  governments  accord- 
ing to  the  nature,  number  and  magnitude  of  their  ob- 
jects. 

"Unless  the  people  are  considered  in  these  two 
views,  wc  shall  never  be  able  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  system  was  constructed.  I  view 
the  states  as  made  /or  the  people  as  well  as  by  them, 
and  not  Ihe  people  as  made  for  the  states  The  peo- 
ple, therefore,  have  a  right  whilst  enjoying  the  undc- 
nied  powers  of  society  to  form  either  a  general  go- 
vernment or  state  governments,  in  what  manner  they 
please,  or  to  accommodate  them  to  one  another,  and 
by  this  means  preserve  them  all." 

The  principles  here  laid  down  present  the  federal 
and  state  governments  and  the  relations  which  each 
citizen  bears  to  them  respectively,  in  their  true  light. 
In  reference  to  general  subjects,  committed  by  the 
constitution  to  the  general  government,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  one  community  or  nation, 
and  each  citizen  owes  allegiance  to  the  general  go- 
vernment to  that  extent;  for  all  other  purposes,  the 
allegiance  of  each  citizen  is  due  to  the  state  in  which 
he  lives. 

In  the  Olmstead  case,  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in- 
terposed its  authority  to  protect  the  heirs  of  Kitten- 
house  from  an  execution,  issued  from  the  federal 
court — by  order  of  the  governor;  the  militia,  were 
called  out,  under  the  command  of  general  Bright,  and 
they  by  force  prevented  the  marshal,  from  executing 
the  process.  The  commanding  general,  however, 
and  others  who  assisted  him  were  afterwards  indict- 
ed, convicted,  and  sentenced  to  undergo  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. In  this  decision  the  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia acquiesced.  From  this  I  infer  that  the  state  au- 
thorities can  furnish  no  protection  to  the  citizen,  in 
his  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  union.  I  am  admo- 
nished by  the  late  hour  of  the  night,  as  well  as  by  the 
exhaustion  of  my  own  strength,  that  it  is  time  to 
bring  my  remarks  to  a  close.  I  cannot,  however, 
take  my  seat,  without  saying  a  few  words  upon  ano- 
ther subject,  intimately  connected  with  the  one  un- 
der discussion — I  mean  the  tariff  laws,  which  have 
given  rise  to  that  unpleasant  condition  in  which  our 
country  is  placed.  Some  object  to  our  acting  upon 
that  subject,  at  the  present  session,  on  account  of  the 
threatening  attitude  assumed  by  South  Carolina; 
with  me  this  objection  weighs  very  little.  Her  er- 
rors, however  gre«.t,  and  great  they  certainly  are, 
will  not  justify  me  in  doing  wrong.  This  bill,  if  pass- 
ed, it  seems  to  me,  should  remove  ihat  difficulty  from 
every  mind,  by  it,  we  shall  have  vindicated  the  laws 
of  the  union — and  have  met  her  legislation,  with  ef- 
fectual countervailing  acts  on  the  part  of  this  govern- 
ment. If  this  will  not  still  satisfy  gentlemen;  and  they 
insist  on  retaining  the  tariff  laws  in  all  their  present 
oppressive  forms,  the  blood  which  may  be  shed  shall 
be  upon  other  skirts,  not  mine. 

When  the  blood  of  my  countrymen  is  flowing,  when 
widows  and  orphans  are  making,  in  this  unnatural 
conflict,  I  desire  to  be  able  to  raise  up  pure  and  uu- 
defiled  hands  before  my  God  and  country,  and  say  if 
my  counsels  had  prevailed,  this  had  not  been  so.  Sir, 
so  solicitous  am  I  to  see  the  present  difficulties  fairly 
adjusted,  that  upon  my  return  to  the  bosom  of  my 
constitutents,  if  I  could  only  say,  we  have  prevailed, 
justice  has  triumphed,  the  union  is  safe,  peace,  good 
will,  and  brotherly  love,  reign  throughout  the  land, 
I  would  not  exchange  that  luxury  of  feeling,  that  rich 
repast  of  the  heart,  which  it  would  afford,  for  the 
victor's  or  conqueror's  laurelled  wreath. 
—••►►«©*««— ^ 
MR.  CALHOUN'S  RESOLUTIONS,  kc. 

[These  resolutions,  with  those  offered  by  Mr.  Grundy, 
of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  and  the 
debates  upon  them,  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
discussion  on  the  bill  further  to  provide  for  the  collection 
of   duties   on    imports,    and   especially    Mr.     Calhoun's 
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speech,  (which  is  a  rejoinder  to  that  of  Mr.  Webster), 
that  we  give  tlie  whole  a  place  here,  so  far  as  they  have 
heeii  reported.  Editor.] 

mr.  calhoun's  resolutions. 

In  the  senate,  Jan.  22.  Mr.  Calhoun  rose  and  offered 
the   following  resolutions: 

"Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  several  states  com- 
posing these  United  States  are  united  as  parties  to  a  con- 
stitutional compact,  to  which  the  people  of  each  state  ac- 
ceded as  a  separate  sovereign  community,  each  binding 
itself  by  its  own  particular  ratification;  and  that  the  union, 
of  which  the  said  compact  is  the  bond,  is  an  union  bet-ween 
the  states  ratifying  the  same. 

"Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  several  states,  thus 
united  by  the  constitutional  compact,  in  forming  that  in- 
strument, and  in  creating  a  general  government  to  carry 
into  effect  the  objects  for  which  they  were  formed,  dele- 
gated to  that  government,  for  that  purpose,  certain  defi 
nite  powers,  to  be  exercised  jointly,  reserving  at  the  same 
time,  each  state  to  itself,  the  residuary  muss  of  powers, 
to  be  exercised  by  its  own  separate  government;  and  that 
whenever  the  general  government  assumes  the  exercise 
of  powers  not  delegated  by  the  compact,  its  acts  are  un- 
authorised, and  are  of  no  effect;  and  that  the  same  govern- 
ment is  not  made  the  final  judge  of  the  powers  delegated 
to  it,  since  that  would  make  its  discretion,  and  not  the 
constitution,  the  measure  of  its  powers;  but  that,  as  in  all 
other  cases  of  compact  among  sovereign  parties,  without 
any  common  judge,  each  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for 
itself,  as  well  of"  the  infraction,  as  of  the  mode  and  mea- 
sure of  redress. 

"Resolved,  That  the  assertions  that  the  people  of  those 
United  States,  taken  collectively  as  individuals,  are  now, 
or  ever  have  been,  united  on  the  principle  of  the  social 
compact,  and  as  such  are  now  formed  into  one  nation  or 
people,  or  that  they  have  ever  been  so  united  in  any  one 
stage  of  their  political  existence,  that  the  people  of  the  se- 
veral states  composing  the  union  have  not,  as  members 
thereof,  retained  their  sovereignty;  that  the  allegiance  of 
their  citizens  have  been  transferred  to  the  general  govern- 
ment; that  they  have  parted  with  the  right  of  punishing 
treason  through  their  respective  state  governments;  and 
that  they  have  not  the  right  of  judging  in  the  last  resort 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  reserved,  and  of  conse- 
quence of  those  delegated;  are  not  only  without  founda- 
tion in  truth,  but  are  contrary  to  the  most  certain  and  plain 
historical  facts,  and  the  clearest  deductions  of  reason; 
and  that  all  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  general 
government,  or  any  of  its  departments,  claiming  authority 
from  such  erroneous  assumptions,  must  of  necessity  be 
unconstitutional— must  tend  directly  and  inevitably,  to 
subvert  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  to  destroy  the  fede- 
ral character  of  the  union,  and  to  rear  on  its  ruins  a  con- 
solidated government,  without  constitutional  check  or  li- 
mitation, and  which  must  necessarily  terminate  in  the  loss 
of  liberty  itself." 

The  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

January  23.  The  resolutions  offered  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  were  taken  up  for  consideration—when 

Mr.  Manrntm  moved  th«  postponement  of  their  dis- 
cussion until  Monday. 

Mr.  Calhoun  having  expressed  his  acquiescence,  Mr. 
Grundy  expressed  a  hope  that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  would  for  a  moment  withdraw  his  motion,  in  or- 
der to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  present  an  amendment 
to  or  rather  a  substitute  for  the  original  resolutions.  Mis 
substitute  might  then  be  printed,  and  the  whole  might  he 
taken  up  together.  He  would,  after  offering  his  amend- 
ment, acqu^sce  in  any  motion  for  postponement. 

Mr   Mangnm  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr!  Grundy  then  moved  the  following  as  a  substitute 
for  the  original  resolutions: 

"1  Resolved,  That  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  certain  powers  are  delegated  to  the  general  go- 
vernment, and  those  not  delegated  nor  prohibited  to  the 
states,  are  reserved  to  the  states,  respectively,  or  to  the 

V&"V'Resolved,  That  one  of  the  powers  expressly  grant- 
ed by  the  constitution  to  the  general  government,  and  pro- 
hibited to  the  states,  is  that  of  laying  duties  on  imports. 

"3  Resolved,  That  the  power  to  lay  imposts  is  by  the 
constitution  wholly  transferred  from  the  state  authorities 


to  the  general  government,  without  any  reservations  of 
power  or  right  on  the  part  of  the  state. 

"4.  Resolved,  That  the  tariff  laws  of  1828  and  1832, 
are  exercises  of  the  constitutional  power  possessed  by  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  whatever  various  opinions 
may  exist  as  to  their  policy  and  justice. 

"5.  Resolved,  That  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  state  to 
annul  an  act  of  congress  passed  upon  any  subject  exclusive- 
ly confided  by  the  constitution  to  congress,  is  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  general  government. 

"6.  Resolved,  That  attempts  to  obstruct  or  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  several  acts  of  congress  imposing  duties 
on  imports,  whether  by  ordinances  of  conventions,  or  le- 
gislative enactments,  are  not  warranted  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  are  dangerous  to  the  political  institutions  of  the 
country." 

Mr.  Grundy  moved  that  the  resolutions  he  had  offered 
be  printed. 

Mr.  Webster  suggested  that  the  motion,  to  be  correct 
in  point  of  form,  should  be,  to  postpone  the  whole  sub- 
ject till  Monday,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  print  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JMangum  then  varied  his  motion  to  embrace  the 
two  objects;  and  the  motion  for  postponement  was  then 
agreed  to. 

January  24.  Mr.  Clayton  rose  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of  the  senate. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  near  him,  (Mr.  Cal- 
houn), bad  on  Tuesday  offered  resolutions  declaratory  of 
the  powers  of  the  government  and  the  states,  which  had 
been  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Monday  next.  To 
these  resolutions,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr. 
Grundy), had  proposed  amendments,  which  were  printed, 
and  were  to  be  moved  again  whenever  the  original  reso- 
lutions should  be  considered.  These  amendments,  while 
they  declare  the  several  acts  of  congress  laying  duties  on  im- 
ports to  be  constitutional,  and  deny  the  power  of  a  single 
state  to  annul  them,  or  any  othei-  constitutional  law,  tacitly, 
yield  the  whole  doctrine  of  nullification  by  the  implied 
admission  that  any  unconstitutional  law  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  state  in  the"  last  resort,  and  annulled  by  the  same  au- 
thority." He  dissented  from  this  doctrine — and  if  he  had 
ightly  considered  the  proposed  amendments,  it  became 
his  duty  to  place  on  record  his  own  sentiments  and  that  of 
the  state  he  in  part  represented,  on  this  most  important 
subject,  affirming  the  just  powers  of  this  government,  and 
repudiating  the  whole  doctrine  contended  for  and  asserted 
n  the  resolutions  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 
Differing  on  this  subject,  as  he  formerly  had  in  debate 
here,  from  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  he  knew  no 
middle  ground  on  which  they  could  meet,  no  point  of  con- 
cession to  which  he  should  be  willing  to  go,  short  of  a  full 
recognition  of  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution  as  as- 
serted in  the  resolution  he  was  about  to  offer.  He  then 
submitted  the  following  resolution;  which  was  read,  laid 
on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
senate. 

Resolved,  That  the  power  to  annul  the  several  acts  of 
congress  imposing  duties  on  imports,  or  any  other  law  of 
the  United  States,  when  assumed  by  a  single  state,  is  "in- 
compatible with  the  existence  of  the  union,  contradicted 
expressly  by  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  unauthorised  by 
its  spirit,  inconsistent  with  every  principle  on  which  it 
was  founded,  and  destructive  of  the  great  object  for  which 
it  was  formed;"  that  the  people  of  these  United  States  are, 
for  the  purposes  enumerated  in  their  constitution,  ONE 
PEOPLE  AND  A  SINGLE  NATION,  having  delegat- 
ed full  power  to  their  common  agents  to  preserve  and  de- 
fend their  national  interests  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
the  great  end  of  all  government,  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  the  governed;  that  while  the  constitution  does  provide 
for  the' interest  and  safety  of  all  the  states,  it  does  not  se- 
cure all  the  rights  of  independent  sovereignty  to  any;  that 
the  allegiance  of  the  people  is  rightfully  due  and  has  been 
freely  given  to  the  general  government,  to  the  extent  of 
all  the  sovereign  power  expressly  ceded  to  that  govern- 
ment by  the  constitution;  that  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  "States  is  the  proper  and  only  tribunal  in  the  last 
resort  for  the  decision  of  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  aris- 
ing under  the  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  treaties  made  under  their  authority;  that  resistance 
to  the  laws  founded  on  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right 
of  all  men  to  resist  oppression  is  in  its  nature  revolu- 
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tionary  and  extra-constitutional — -and  that,  entertaining 
these  views,  the  senate  of  the  United  .States,  while  willing 
to  concede  every  thing  to  any  honest  difference  of  opinion 
■which  can  be  yielded  consistently  with  the  honor  and  in- 
terest of  the  nation,  will  not  fail  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  its  mast  solemn  duty  to  support  the  executive  in  the 
just  administration  of  the  government,  and  clothe  it  with 
all  the  constitutional  power  necessary  to  the  faithful  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  and  the  preservation  of  the  union. 

Mr  C.  then  gave  notice  that,  whenever  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  should  move  his  resolution,  by  way  of 
amendment,  the  above  would  be  moved  as  a  substitute  for 
a  part  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

January  2t.  On  presenting  in  the  senate  his  reso- 
lutions in  relation  to  the  powers  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment, Mr.  Calhoun,  on  rising,  said,  that  not 
agreeing  with  the  chairman  of  the  judiciary  commit- 
tee, that  the  measures  proposed  in  the  bill  were  of 
an  ordinary  character,  and  such  as  were  sustained 
by  precedents,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fully  according 
in  the  declaration  of  the  senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Poindexter),  lh.it  it  would,  in  fact,  be  a  repeal 
of  the  constitution,  should  it  receive  the  sanction  of 
congress,  he  had  risen  to  offer  three  resolutions, 
with  a  view  of  testing  the  principles  on  which  the  bill 
rested. 

He  had  drawn  them  with  great  care;  with  a  scru- 
pulous regard  to  the  truth  of  every  assertion  they 
contain,  which  he  believed  no  one  who  valued  his 
character  for  candor,  could  contradict,  and  that  no 
impartial  jury  in  Christendom  could,  on  an  issue,  re- 
fuse to  render  a  verdict  in  their  favor,  and  he  had 
been  equally  scrupulous  in  making  no  deductions 
but  what  were  sustained  by  the  clearest  and  most 
demonstrative  reasoning. 

Mr.  C.  said,  that  though  the  bill  was  couched  in 
general  terms,  and  made  applicable  to  all  the  states, 
and  though  it  referred,  apparently  on  its  face,  to 
cases  only  of  insurrection  or  lawless  resi-tance  of 
individual  force,  yet  it  would  not  be  denied  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  applied  particularly  to  the  case 
of  South  Carolina,  and  with  the  intention  not  of 
puttingdown  the  lawless  combinations  of  individuals 
in  that  state,  but  the  authorised  opposition  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  to  an  act  which  they  con- 
scientiously believed  unconstitutional  and  oppres- 
sive; and  as  such,  exercising  the  right  which  belongs 
to  her  in  the  last  resort,  as  a  sovereign  member  of 
the  confederacy,  she  has  declared  to  be  null  and 
void.  Whatever  resistance  then,  may  be  made  in 
the  state  of  South  Carolina,  is  a  resistance  by  the 
state  itself,  authorised  by  her  sovereign  authority, 
and  not  the  resistance  of  a  lawless  combination  of 
individuals.  It  is  to  put  down  this  resistance  that 
the  measure  now  before  the  senate  has  been  reported, 
and  in  this  character  it  is  wholly  unprecedented; 
there  is  no  example  of  the  kind  to  be  found  on  our 
statute  book. 

Here  then,  said  Mr.  C.  is  presented  the  great,  he 
would  say,  the  awfully  important  question — has 
congress  the  right  to  pass  this  bill?  There  are  two 
views  of  our  constitution,  going  back  to  its  funda- 
mental principles;  one  contained  in  the  proclama- 
tion and  the  message  of  the  president,  which  have 
given  birth  to  the  bill,  and  the  other  the  ordinance 
and  proceedings  of  the  people  of  Soulh  Carolina 
As  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  views  may  be  cor- 
rect, the  bill  must  be  pronounced  to  be  constitutional 
or  unconstitutional.  If  it  be  true,  as  stated  by  the 
president,  that  the  people  of  these  United  States  are 
united  on  the  prinefpie  of  a  social  compact,  as  so 
many  individuals  constituting  one  nation  — if  they 
have  transferred  to  the  general  government  their  al- 
legiance—if they  have  parted  with  the  right  of  judg- 
ing, in  the  last  resort,  what  powers  are  reserved  and 
what  delegated — then,  indeed,  the  states  are  without 
sovereignty,  without  rihts,  and  no  other  objection 
can  be  made  to  the  bill,   bat  what  might  be  made  to 


its  expediency.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  these  po- 
sitions are  utterly  false — if,  in  truth,  the  constitution 
is  the  work  of  the  people,  forming  tweniy-four  dis- 
tinct political  communities — if,  when  adopted,  it 
formed  a  union  of  states,  and  not  of  individuals — if 
the  states  have  not  surrendered  the  right  of  judging, 
in  the  last  resort,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  reserved, 
and  of  course  of  the  delegated  powers  —  then,  in- 
deed, there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  in  the  con- 
stitution, to  authorise  the  bill,  but,  on  (he  contrary, 
it  would  be  wholly  repugnant  to  its  genius,  destruc- 
tive of  its  very  existence,  arid  involved  a  political 
s?'ti  of  the  highest  character — of  thedelegafed  acting 
against  the  sovereign  power — of  the  creature  warring 
against  the  creator. 

In  mak  ng  these  assertions,  Mr.  C.  said  he  had  the 
authority  of  the  president  of  the  United  Slates  him- 
self. He  had  tacitly  acknowledged,  that  if  the  views 
of  the  constitution  on  which  the  state  of  South  Ca- 
rolina has  acted  be  correct,  then  neither  this  nor  any 
other  measure  of  force  could  be  adopted  against 
her.  On  no  other  principle  could  the  Ions  and  elabo- 
rate argument  (ami  false  he  was  compelled  to  say  as 
long  and  elaborate);  contained  in  the  proclamation, 
and  in  the  message,  be  explained.  Well  might  the 
president  feel,  that  unless  the  doctrines  on  which 
South  Carolina  had  acted  could  be  successfully  re- 
sisted, it  would  be  impossible  for  the  government  to 
adopt  any  measure  against  her.  Which  presented 
the  great  and  solemn  question — are  they  true  or  not? 
on  which  he  proposed  to  make  a  few  remarks,  with 
the  intention  that  the  senate  might  duly  and  delibe- 
rately reflect  on  them  in  the  short  interval  between 
this  and  Monday  next— (the  day  fixed  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  bill). 

The  great  question  at  issue  is,  where  is  the  para- 
mount power?  Where  the  sovereignty  in  this  com- 
plex, but  beautiful  and  admirable  system  (if  well  un- 
derstood) is  lodged;  for  where  the  sovereignty  is, 
there  too  must  be  the  paramount  power.  A  few 
plain,  and  simple,  and  incontrovertible  positions 
will  determine  this  point  That  the  people  of  the 
states,  as  constituting  separate  communities,  formed 
the  constitution,  is  as  unquestionable  as  any  histori- 
cal fact  whatever.  It  stands  upon  the  most  durable 
and  unquestionable  record — as  much  so  as  the  re- 
cords of  any  court  in  the  universe;  and  that  the 
union,  of  which  the  constitutional  compact  is  the 
bond,  is  a  union  between  states,  and  not  between  a 
mere  mass  of  individuals,  rests  on  authority  not  less 
high — on  the  constitution  itself,  which  expressly  de- 
clares, in  the  articles  of  ratification,  that  it  shall  be 
binding  between  the  stales  ratifying  the  same — words 
more  explicit,  he  would  say  technical,  could  not  be 
devised;  yet  as  certain  as  these  facts  are,  they  can- 
not be  admitted  without  admitting  the  doctrines  for 
which  South  Carolina  contends.  They,  by  the  most 
certain  and  direct  deduction,  conclusively  will  show 
where  the  paramount  power  of  the  system  is;  where 
its  sovereign  authority  resides. 

No  one  will  pretend  that  the  sovereignty  is  in  the 
government.  To  make  that  assertion  would  be  to  go 
back  to  the  Asiatic  idea  of  government — it  is  scarcely 
European,  as  the  most  intelligent  writers  in  that 
section  of  the  globe  long  since  traced  sovereignty  to 
a  higher  source.  No,  the  sovereignty  is  not  in  the 
government,  it  is  in  the  people  Any  other  concep- 
tion is  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  ideas  of  every  Ameri- 
can. There  is  not  a  particle  of  sovereignty  in  the 
government.  If,  then,  it  be  in  the  people,  which 
cannot  be  denied,  unless  by  extinguishing  the  lights 
of  political  science  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  the  only  possible  question  that  can  remain  is, 
in  what  people?  In  the  people  of  the  United  Stales 
collectively,  as  a  mass  of  individuals,  or  in  the  peo- 
ple of  (he  tweuly-four  states,  as  forming  distinct 
political   communities,  confederated  in   this   union? 
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The  facts  already  published  decide  this  question, 
and  prove  the  sovereignty  to  be  in  the  people  of  the 
several  states  No  such  community  ever  existed,  as 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  forming  a  collective 
body  of  individuals  in  one  nation,  and  the  idea  that 
they  are  so  united,  by  the  present  constitution  as  a 
social  compact,  as  alleged  by  the  proclamation,  is 
is  utterly  false  and  absurd.  To  call  the  constitution 
the  social  compact,  is  the  greatest  possible  abuse  of 
language.  No  two  things  are  more  dissimilar;  there 
not  an  expression  in  the  whole  science  of  politics, 
more  perfectly  definite  in  its  meaning  than  the  social 
compact.  It  means  that  association  of  individuals, 
founded  on  the  implied  assent  of  all  its  memhers, 
which  precedes  all  government,  and  from  which  go- 
vernment or  the  constitutional  compact  springs;  and 
yet  the  president,  in  the  daring  attempt  to  put  down 
our  federal  system  has  ventured  to  confound  things, 
so  totally  dissimilar.  The  sovereignty,  then,  is  in 
the  people  of  the  several  slates,  united  in  this  federal 
union.  It  is  not  only  in  them,  but  in  them  unim- 
paired; not  a  particle  resides  in  the  government; 
not  one  particle  in  the  American  people  collectively. 
The  people  of  the  states  have,  indeed,  delegated  a 
portion  of  their  sovereignty,  to  be  exercised  con- 
jointly by  a  general  government,  and  have  retained 
the  residue  to  be  exercised  by  their  respective  state 
governments  But  to  delegate  is  not  to  part  with  or 
to  impair  power.  The  delegated  power  in  the  agent 
is  as  much  the  power  of  the  principal  as  if  it  remained 
in  the  latter, and  may,  as  between  him  and  his  agent, 
be  controlled  or  resumed  at  pleasure.  Now  mark 
the  consequence. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  act  cf  the  sovereign 
binds  the  citizen  or  subject  The  latter  is  not  indi- 
vidually responsible  for  the  act  of  the  political  com- 
munity of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  to  which  he 
owes  allegiance.  The  community  only  is  responsible. 
This  is  a  principle  universally  recognized;  but  with- 
out regarding  a  principle  so  obvious —formed  upon 
the  highest  sense  of  justice — this  bill  proposes  to 
make  the  citizen  of  South  Carolina  individually  re- 
sponsible for  the  sovereign  acts  of  the  state  to  which 
he  owes  his  allegiance!  An  outrage,  more  than  barba- 
rian, upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  political  in- 
stitutions, as  has  ever  been  recognised  by  all  people 
so  far  advanced  in  civilization  as  to  be  formed  into 
political  communities.  None  can  doubt  that  the 
convention  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  is  the 
true  organ  of  her  sovereignty.  According  to  our 
American  ideas,  sovereignty,  instead  of  lying  dor- 
mant in  the  mass  of  individuals  composing  a  state, 
and,  instead  of  being  capable  of  being  called  into 
action  by  a  revolutionary  movement  only,  has  a 
known,  organic,  and  peaceable  means  of  action. 
That  means  is  a  convention  of  the  people.  Through 
its  instrumentality  all  our  constitutions — state  and 
federal,  were  formed  and  ratified.  Through  the 
same  authentic  voice  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
spoke  in  her  late  ordinance;  which  as  far  as  her 
citizens  are  concerned,  is  not  less  obligatory  than 
the  constitution  itself. 

It  is  to  see  that,  under  this  aspect  of  the  subject, 
this  bill  presents  a  question  infinitely  beyond  that  of 
the  tariff  or  its  constitutionality;  of  nullification,  or 
whether  the  supreme  court  is  the  tribunal  appointed 
by  the  constitution  to  decide  questions  in  controversy 
between  the  states  and  federal  government.  It  sweeps 
away  the  whole  of  these  questions.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted, to  illustrate  this  idea,  that  the  tariff  is  consti- 
tutional; that  the  supreme  court  is  .he  authority  ap- 
pointed by  the  constitution  to  jtid.'e  questions  in  con- 
flict between  the  st :•  te  and  federal  a;o\  eminent ;  and 
yet  this  bill  cannot  be  justified.  High  as  the  autho- 
rity of  the  court  may  be,  its  powers  are  but  dele- 
gated powers;  it  makes  a  part  of  the  government 
itself,  and   like   evtery  other  portion  of  the  govern- 


ment, is  destitute  of  the  least  particle  of  sovereign 
power.  As  delegated  powers  may  be  resumed  by 
the  sovereign  delegating- the  same,  such  a  resumption 
may  be  a  breach  of  compact — a  violation  of  the  faith 
of  the  state;  but,  even  in  that  case,  the  st.ale  as  a 
community,  and  not  its  citizens  individually,  are 
liable.  The  state  as  a  community  can  break  no  law. 
It  can,  as  a  sovereign  body,  be  subject  to  none.  It 
may  pledge  its  faith;  it  may  delegate  its  powers;  it 
may  break  the  one  and  resume  the  other;  but  the 
remedy,  in  such  cases,  is  not  hostile  enactments;  not 
law,  by  which  the  citizens  individually  are  made  re- 
sponsible, as  the  bill  most  absurdly  and  preposter- 
ously proposes,  but  open  force;  war  itself;  unless 
there  be  some  provision,  of  a  remedial  and  peaceful 
character,  provided  in  the  compact. 

I  am  not  now,  said  Mr.  C.  about  to  discuss  the 
question  of  using  force  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government  against  the  state.  That  question  is  not 
now  before  the  senate;  hut  should  it  be  presented  in 
any  stage  of  this  proceeding,  I  stand  ready  to  prove 
that  this  government  has  no  right,  even,  to  resort  to 
force.  The  illustrious  men  who  framed  our  consti- 
tution were  too  wise  and  patriotic  to  admit  of  the 
introduction  of  force,  in  constituting  a  federal  sys- 
tem, they  had  too  profound  a  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man heart;  too  deep  an  insight  into  history,  not  to 
perceive  that  the  introduction  of  force  into  such  a 
system,  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  military  despotism. 
The  fabric  is  too  delicate  to  stand  its  rude  shock. 
They  devised,  as  a  substitute,  a  far  more  effectual 
and  peaceful  means — one  much  more  consonant  to 
the  advanced  progress  of  political  science  and  civi- 
lization. He  alluded  to  the  provision  by  which  all 
contests  for  power,  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  states,  may  be  virtually  decided  in  a  conven- 
tion of  the  states.  That  is  the  true,  wise,  and  con- 
stitutional means  of  terminating  this  controversy. 
Let  the  states  be  convened  in  convention;  let  the 
stockholders,  if  he  might  be  permitted  so  to  express 
himself,  of  this  great  political  partnership  be  called 
together  that  all  conflicts  of  power  between  the  di- 
rectors and  any  portion  of  the  stockholders  rmay  be 
determined  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  prescribed 
in  the  charter  of  association. 

If  then,  in  a  case  supposed,  where,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  the  constitutionality  of  the  tariff  is  con- 
ceded, and  with  the  same  view  the  authority 
claimed  for  the  supreme  court,  acknowledged,  there 
would  be  no  right  lo  pass  this  bill  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties on  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  for  adhering 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  state,  how  much  stronger 
must  be  the  objection  to  its  passage,  when  we  advert 
lo  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  a  case  of  resumption  of 
power  delegated  to  the  government,  but  the  defence 
of  reserved  powers  against  unconstitutional  en- 
croachment. So  far  from  conceding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  tariff  or  the  powers  claimed  for  the 
supreme  court,  not  only  the  state  of  South  Carolina, 
but  all  the  southern  states,  believe  it  to  be  not  only 
unconstitutional,  but  highly  oppressive;  and  that  the 
supreme  court,  so  far  from  being  the  tribunal  ap- 
pointed to  decide  political  controversies,  is  limited 
by  the  constitution  itself  to  cases  arising  in  law  and 
equity;  and,  of  course,  where  the  parties  are  amena- 
ble to  its  process. 

Mr.  C  said  that  he  could  not  but  perceive  in  the 
bill  itself  evidence  that  there  was,  on  the  part  of  its 
authors,  an  internal  feeling  of  the  force  of  these  ar- 
guments; they  have  not  made  it  directly  applicable 
to  the  case  of  South  Carolina,  nor  to  the  case  of  a 
state,  opposing,  on  her  own  sovereign  authority  what 
she  believes  to  be  an  unconstitutional  act  of  the  fe- 
deral government.  If  there  be  guilt,  South  Carolina 
alone  is  guilty.  Why  then  make  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  applicable  to  all  the  states?  Why  make  it  the 
general  and  permament  law  of  the  land?     The  other 
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states  hare  not  been  even  the  abettors  in  the  mighty 
struggle  of  South  Carolina  to  maintain  the  constitu- 
tion and  Jiberties  of  the  country.  She  had  been  dis- 
countenanced even  by  her  sister  states,  immediately 
interested  in  the  issue!  Why  then  commit  the  injus- 
tice of  including  them  in  its  penal  enactments?  Why 
disguise  the  real  intention,  that  it  is  to  coerce  a  so- 
vereign state,  exercising  her  constitutional  right  ot 
judging  in  the  last  resort,  of  her  reserved  rights, 
with  a  view  of  protecting  her  citizens  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  federal  government?  Why 
not  meet  this  mighty  issue  boldly  and  manfully? 
Why  confound  the  movements  of  a  state  with  riots, 
mobs,  and  insurrections?  But  one  reason  can  be 
assigned.  A  conscious  instinct  of  the  palpable  in- 
justice and  absurdity  of  such  a  bill.  Mr.  C.  said, 
that  viewing  the  bill  on  its  principles,  he  conceived 
it  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  constitution,  as  much  so  as 
if  it  was  expressly  drawn  on  its  face  with  "be  it  en- 
acted by  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives,  that  the  constitution  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  repealed."  Should  it  pass,  it  will 
effectually  and  forever  put  down  our  beautiful  fede- 
ral system,  and  rear  on  its  ruins  a  consolidated  go- 


discussion  of  the  momentous  principles  which  were 
involved  in  these  resolutions,  aDd  the  only  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  create  an  excitement  mischievous 
in  its  tendency,  and  the  issue  of  which  could  not  be 
anticipated.  It  had  been  his  hope  that  before  this 
time  there  would  have  been  a  salutary  action  of  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature,  which  would  have 
dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  any  hasty  action  of 
this  branch  on  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance. 
With  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  he  had 
hoped  that  the  measure  now  pending  in  the  other 
house  would  have  been  by  this  time  brought  to  a 
happy  result;  and  that  by  this  result  the  discontents 
which,  in  a  particular  manner,  existed  in  one  state  of 
the  union,  and  which,  rn  a  less  degree,  prevailed  m 
many  others,  would  have  been  conciliated  and  sooth- 
ed into  harmony.  He  was  aware  that,  in  a  certain 
quarter,  there  was  a  strong  disposition  to  press  upon 
the  public  mind,  and  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  vital 
question  which  now  agitated  the  people.  But,  hav- 
ing, as  he  believed  he  had,  accounts  of  the  move- 
ments in  that  quarter,  on  which  he  could  place  the 
most  implicit  reliance,  he  entertained  the  belief  that 
there  was  no  ground    to  apprehend  any  dangerous 


vernment.     The   sovereignty  of  the  stales  would  be    movements.     He  still  continued  to  hope,  for  he  yet 


forever  submerged — that  sovereignty  which   consti 
tuted  outs   a   federal  system,  and  the  loss  of  which 
makes  it  a  consolidation. 


preserved  his  confidence  in  the  good  feeling,  the  jus- 
tice and  the  conciliating  disposition  of  congress,  that 
the  bill   now   pending  in  the  other  house,  would  be 


The  issue  is  now  before  us;  the  decision  cannot  be    passed  without  further  delay,  and  that  thus  tranquil- 


much  longer  delayed;  the  rejection  or  the  passage 
of  this  bill  will  probably  decide  it  forever.  Let  no 
one  suppose  that,  in  deciding  this  great  question,  our 
system  will  stop  at  mere  consolidation — it  is  but  a 
stage  in  the  certain  progress  to  military  despotism, 
and  that  the  most  odious  and  oppressive;  as,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  independent,  free  spirit  of  the  people, 
must  be  the  sternness  of  the  despotism  necessary  to 
hold  them  in  subjection.  But  two  modes  of  political 
existence  can  long  endure  in  our  country;  the  one, 
that  formed,  by  the  framers  of  our  admirable  con- 
stitution, a  federal  system,  uniting  free  and  inde- 
pendant  states  in  a  bond  of  union  for  mutual  advan- 
tages, and  to  be  preserved  by  the  concurring  assent 
of  the  parts — or  a  government  of  the  sword.  The 
choice  is  before  us. 

Mr.  C.  said  that  he  had  drawn  the  resolutions 
which  he  was  about  to  propose  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  principles  of  this  bill  distinctly  before 
the  senate;  and  that  he  had  accompanied  them  with 
the  few  remarks  which  he  had  made,  with  a  view  of 
calling  the  solemn  attention  of  its  members  to  the 
mighty  consequences  which  he  conscientiously  be- 
lieved to  be  involved  in  its  passage.  He  conceived 
it  to  be  impossible  to  adopt  the  resolutions  and  to 
pass  the  bill,  and  that  it  was  equally  impossible  to 
deny  the  facts  on  which  they  rest  or  reject  the  con- 
clusions deducted  therefrom. 

[Mr.  C.  then  moved  the  resolutions  which  are  in- 
serted in  page  2-'2.] 

JANUARY  2S. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  reference  to 
the  powers  of  the  general  government  when  in  con- 
flict with  those  of  the  states — being  made  the  special 
order  for  this  day. 

The  resolutions  were  read,  and  also  the  resolutions 
moved  by  Mr.  Grundy  by  way  of  amendment  or  sub- 
stitute therefor.     When 

Mr.  Mangnm  then  rose  and  stated,  that  it  was  on 
his  motion,  some  days  a:o,  that  these  resolutions  hid 
been  postponed,  and  made  the  order  for  to-day.  The 
motives  which  had  governed  him,  in  making  the  mo 
tion  at  that  time,  operated  on  him  at  this  moment  to 
make  a  further  postponement.  He  could  not  per- 
ceive that  there  was  any  good  which  was  likely  to 
arise,  either  to  the  country,  or  to  the  individual  stale, 
which  was  immediately  concerned,  from  the  present 
Sup.  to  Vol.  XLI1I— Sig.  29. 


lity  would  be  substituted  for  the  discontents  which 
were  now  so  prevalent;  and  cherishing  this  hope,  he 
intended  now  to  move  to  postpone  the  further  consi- 
deration of  these  resolutions  and  the  amendment 
until  Thursday  next,  and,  to  make  them  the  spe- 
cial order  for  that  day.  He  would  state  at  this  timer 
that  if  there  should  have  been  no  special  action  in 
the  house  upon  this  subject  before  that  time,  he 
should  then  be  induced  to  move  a  further  postpone- 
ment of  ihe  resolutions  for  a  few  days  He  therefore 
expressed  his  hope  that  they  who  were  understood  to 
be  personal  friends  of  the  executive  would  make  ex- 
ertions to  bring  the  matter  to  a  peaceful  issue,  by 
urging  the  progress  of  the  bill  which  was  now  pend- 
ing; and  that  they  would  not,  by  pressing  at  this  mo- 
ment, topics  of  so  momentous  a  character,  evince  a 
disposition  to  prevent  the  other  branch  from  having 
ample  time  for  full  deliberation  and  discussion.  He 
did  not  intend,  by  his  motion,  to  cut  off  debate,  or  to 
prevent  the  final  action  of  congress  on  the  resolu- 
tions, as  well  as  on  all  the  great  subjects  which  had 
now  been  submitted  for  legislative  deliberation.  He 
would  now  move  the  postponement  which  he  had  in- 
dicated ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  to  accede  to  his  proposition,  and  still  to 
evince  a  disposition  to  trust  that  the  sense  of  justice, 
and  the  love  of  peace  and  of  union,  would  operate  in 
congress  with  such  force  that  all  these  exciting  ques-» 
tions  would  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  and  the  hap- 
piness of  all. 

He  then  moved  to  postpone  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  resolutions  and  amendment,  and  to  make 
them  the  special  order  for  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  Foot  then  suggested  to  the  chair  that  there 
bad  been  offered  by  the  senator  from  Delaware,  (Mr. 
Clayton)  another  set  of  resolutions,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  and  which  were  also  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed.    He  asked  for  the  reading  of  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  Clayton  then  rose,  arid  requested  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina  to  withdraw  his  motion  to  post- 
pone, in  order  to  allow  him  the  opportunity  of  offer- 
ing, by  way  of  amendment,  the  resolutions  which  he 
had  already  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Mangwn  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Clayton  then  moved  to  amend  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Grundy,  by  inserting  the  resolutions 
which  he  had  laid  before  the  senate.     He  expressed 
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"is  entire  acquiescence  in  the  motion  to  postpone; 
and  one  of  his  reasons  for  thi3  acquiescence  was, 
that,  standing  among  the  resolutions,  if  this  subject 
were  now  to  be  taken  up  for  discussion,  it  must  of 
necessity  give  way,  at  one  o'clock,  to  the  special  order 
of  the  day,  and  he  wished  that  a  debate  so  important 
in  its  character  should  be  unbroken  and  continuous 
to  its  termination. 

Mr.  Mangum  then  renewed  his  motion  to  postpone. 
In  doing  this,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  would  not  suppose  that  he  had 
any  desire  to  give  the  go-by  to  his  resolutions,  or 
to  prevent  them  from  being  submitted  for  the  solemn 
deliberation  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Webster  then  rose  and  said,  that  for  one,  he  was 
disposed  to  allow  the  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina 
to  select  their  own  time  for  the  consideration  of  these 
resolutions;  and,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  he 
would  be  entirely  unwilling  to  interrupt  any  arrange- 
ment which  might  be  made  between  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. But  if  he  rightly  understood  the  motives  by 
which  the  senator  from  North  Carolina  had  avowed 
himself  to  be  actuated,  the  very  same  motives  which 
now  operated  upon  him  to  move  the  postponement  of 
these  resolutions,  might,  in  ten  minutes  more,  when 
the  special  order  should  be  taken  up,  induce  him  to 
move  also  the  postponement  of  the  bill.  He  perceiv- 
ed that  he  did  not  misunderstand  the  object  of  the 
honorable  senator;  and  if  that  gentleman  should  make 
such  motion  in  reference  to  the  bill,  he,  for  one, 
would  be  found  voting  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 
It  was  his  wish  to  go  at  once  into  the  consideration 
of  these  important  topics,  and  not  to  shun  or  to  post- 
pone the  discussion.  He  would  himself  prefer  that 
the  resolutions  and  amendments  should  be  made  the 
special  order  of  the  day,  so  that  they  might  be  taken 
up  and  discussed,  in  connection  with  the  bill  itself, 
and  thus  the  widest  range  of  debate  would  be  open- 
ed. But  in  that  view  also,  he  had  the  utmost  dispo- 
sition to  defer  to  the  wishes  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  Should  it  be  the  desire  of  that  gen- 
tleman that  the  subjects  be  taken  up  for  considera- 
tion separately,  and  apart,  he  would  at  once  yield  his 
own  inclinations.  But  he  could  not  consent  to  post- 
pone the  discussion  of  the  bill  until  Thursday.  It 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  desired  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  the  resolutions,  and  to  go 
at  once  into  deliberation  on  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  that  gentleman  should  have  his  vote  in  carrying 
his  wishes  into  effect. 

Mr.  Calhoun  suggested  that  perhaps  the  object  of 
all  might  be  accomplished  were  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  so  to  modify  his  motion,  as  merely 
to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tions until  to-morrow.  He  understood  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina  as  signifying  his  assent  to  this 
suggestion. 

But  before  he  resumed  his  seat,  he  had  to  make  a 
request  of  the  senator  from  Tennessee,  as  an  act  of 
justice,  a  sheer  act  of  justice,  which  he  had  a  right 
to  claim  at  his  hands,  that  he  would  withdraw  the 
amendment  which  he  had  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
his  resolutions.  The  state  of  South  Carolina,  acting 
in  her  sovereign  capacity,  and  in  defence  of  the 
rights  reserved  to  her  by  the  constitution,  had  found 
it  necessary  to  annul  an  act  of  congress.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  considering  the  state  as  a 
mere  mass  of  individuals,  assuming  to  exercise  rights 
to  which  they  were  not  entitled,  had  recommended 
to  congress  the  adoption  of  certain  measures,  and  to 
this  recommendation  the  committee  on  the  judiciary 
had  responded.  He,  standing  there,  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  most 
unworthy  to  represent  her  at  such  an  awful  crisis, 
had  submitted  a  series  of  propositions,  with  a  view 
to  bring  the  true  question  at  once  before  the  world. 


He  had  drawn  up  these  resolutions  with  the  utmos 
care,  and  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
meaning  of  the  language;  he  had  not  admitted  a  pro- 
position which  was  not  true — he  did  not  intend  to 
say,  merely,  which  he  did  not  think  to  be  true— but 
which  was  not  actually  true.  This  then  was  the  plea 
in  bar  which  he  had  put  in,  on  the  part  of  South  Ca- 
rolina. He  had  interposed  between  the  president  of 
the  United  States  and  the  state  of  South  Carolina  this 
ptea  in  bar. 

He  had  interposed  the  constitution  between  South 
Carolina,  and  the  bill  which  had  been  reported  by 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  executive— a  bill  which  he  viewed  as 
worse  than  an  abomination — a  bill  to  create  a  dicta- 
tor, to  erect  a  military  despotism,  and  let  it  be  dis- 
guised as  it  might,  to  make  war  upon  a  sovereign 
state.  As  the  plea  of  South  Carolina  to  bar  against 
the  bill,  he  had  interposed  that  sacred — did  he  say 
sacred? — no,  no,  that  despised  instrument,  the  con- 
stitution, in  the  hope  that  it  might  arrest  the  step  of 
unhallowed  power,  and  bring  back  the  measures  of 
the  general  government  to  the  limits  of  constitutional 
right.  And  how  had  he  been  met,  when  he  put  in 
their  plea?  Instead  of  being  met  by  a  plain  and  manly 
denial  of  the  facts  stated  in  his  resolutions,  another 
plea  had  been  put  in  opposition  to  his;  and  the  result 
was,  that  they  must  be  considered  in  conjunction 
with  each  other,  and  that  thus  his  propositions  would 
not  be  disposed  of  in  reference  to  the  single  princi- 
ples which  they  declared. 

There  never  was  an  individual,  however  culpable, 
who,  standing  in  the  situation  of  a  common  culprit, 
whatever  the  nature  of  his  crime,  who  was  not  al- 
lowed, as  a  matter  of  right,  to  put  in  his  own  plea. 
But,  in  this  case,  the  plea  of  a  sovereign  state  of  the 
union  was  overlaid  by  another  plea,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  a  judgment  on  its  merits.  He  demanded, 
therefore,  of  the  senator  from  Tennessee  to  withdraw 
his  amendment,  in  order  that  the  question  might  not 
be  subjected  to  embarrassment  and  difficulty,  but 
that  it  might  be  taken  on  the  facts  laid  down  in  the 
resolutions,  and  with  a  view  to  the  argument  by 
which  those  facts  were  to  he  sustained — facts  and  ar- 
guments which  were  so  clear  that  no  one  could  en- 
tertain a  doubt  respecting  them.  He  concluded  with 
a  request  that  the  senator  from  Tennessee  would 
withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Grundy  said  that  he  never  in  his  life  had  felt 
an  unwillingness  to  do  an  act  of  justice;  but  that  the 
conclusion  as  to  what  was  an  act  of  justice  must,  in 
some  degree,  be  decided  by  his  own  judgment.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  had  introduced  cer- 
tain resolutions  which  coincided  with  the  particular 
views  of  the  state  which  he  represented — 

Mr.  Calhoun  explained — he  stated  the  views  on 
which  the  state  of  South  Carolina  had  acted;  and 
which,  if  true,  must  be  received  as  a  complete  bar  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Grundy  resumed,  stating  that  he  had  introduc- 
ed his  views,  differing  from  those  of  the  gentleman 
South  Carolina,  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment  to  the 
original  resolutions.  He  considered  this  course  as 
strictly  parliamentary,  notwithstanding  the  objection 
which  had  been  urged  against  it  on  the  ground  of  jus- 
tice; and  on  this  ground  a  demand  was  made  upon 
him  to  withdraw  his  amendment.  He  could  not  com- 
ply with  this  demand  at  the  moment,  but  he  was  wil- 
ling to  take  the  subject  into  consideration;  and  if  the 
debate  on  the  resolutions  were  postponed,  he  should* 
then  have  more  time  allowed  him  for  reflection. 
While  he  was  up,  he  begged  leave  to  say  a  word  upon 
another  subject.  This  measure,  which  had  emanat- 
ed from  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  president,  had  been  called  a 
repeal  of  the  constitution,  as  tending  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  confederacy,  and  erecting  a  military  des- 
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potism  on  its  ruins.  Such  was  not  the  Tact.  The  bill 
was  a  pacific  measure,  its  object  was  to  prevent  any 
mischievous  collisions,  to  prevent  brothers  from 
shedding  their  brothers' blood,  and  engaging  in  hos- 
tile strife  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  union.  In- 
stead of  denouncing  this  bill  as  waging  war  with 
South  Carolina,  it  would  be  much  wiser  to  go  at 
once  into  deliberation  upon  the  bill,  and  to  examine 
what  ita  provisions  were.  The  committee  who  had 
reported  it  were  of  the  opinion  that  they  could  de- 
monstrate that,  instead  of  having  any  of  the  injurious 
consequences  which  had  been  charged  against  it,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  collisions 
which  were  apprehended,  and  of  preventing  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  from  coming  into 
hostile  conflict  with  the  citizens  of  any  other  state. 
He  thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  go  at  once  in- 
to the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  determine 
whether  or  not  the  committee  had  mistaken  their 
course,  and  had  adopted  measures  which  would  lead 
them  from  their  object.  This  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  the  proper  mode  of  action  for  the  senate.  He 
would  wish  to  see  the  resolutions  made  the  order  of 
the  day  for  this  day;  they  would  then  be  taken  up  in 
conjunction  with  the  bill,  and  both  the  subjects  would 
be  discussed  together.  Such  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
most  correct  course.  But  he  would  not  be  drawn 
further  into  the  debate,  and  would  avoid,  as  he  al- 
ways had  avoided,  premature  discussion. 

Mr.  Calhoun  replied.     He  stated  that  he  was  aware 
that  the  course  of  the  senator  from  Tennessee  was  a 
parliamentary  course,  but  he  was  compelled  to  with- 
hold his  assent  to  its  justice.     When  the  original  re- 
solutions and  the  amendment  were  under  considera- 
tion together,  it  would  be  out  of  order  to  separate 
the  motion  to  strike  out  and  insert.    That  motion  was 
indivisible;  and  it  was  his  wish  to  have  the  proposi- 
tion distinctly  and  separately  considered.     As  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  he  would  only  say—  God  deliver 
him   from   the   operation  of  such  a  bill!     It  offered 
peace,  while  all  its  provisions   looked  to  a  state  of 
conflict.     It  proposed  to  arm  the  president  with  all 
the  military  and  naval  power;  and  it  further  proposed 
to  close   the  courts  of  justice  of  the  state.     It  thus 
trampled  the  state  of  South  Carolina  in  the  dust.  The 
peace  which  the  bill  offered  was   peace  coerced  by 
power.     If  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  was  really 
desirous  of  peace,  if  he  was  sincere  in  his  wish   to 
allay  the  prevailing  discontent,  the  way  to  his  object 
was  a  plain  and   an  open  one.      In    his  me-sage    at 
the  commencement  of  the  session  the  president  had 
declared  the  existing  tariff  law  to  be  unjust  and  op- 
pressive, and    that    it    ought    to    be  modified  to  the 
scale   of  the  necessary  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment.    The  state  of  South  Carolina  had  asked    no- 
thing   beyond    this.      If  congress  should  repeal   the 
existing   law,  and   reduce  the  scale  of  duties,  or  if 
they  were  to  separate  the  principle  of  protection  from 
that  of  revenue,  and  adopt  the  latter,  then  he  believ- 
ed, that  there  would  no  longer  be  heard  any  com- 
plaint from  South  Carolina;  but  that  she  would  cheer- 
fully acquiesce,  and  bear  her  share  of  the  public  bur- 
dens.    These  were  the  two  modes,  by  which  the  ex- 
isting discontents  could  be  allayed,  and  harmony  and 
security  might  be  restored.     He  hoped  that,  on  re- 
flection,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  would  with- 
draw his  amendment.     But  if  he  would  not  consent 
to  do  this,  he  (Mr.  C.)  should  at  a  proper  time,  move 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  of  which  he  would  now  ask  the 
reading.     The  amendment  was  then  read. 

The  amendment  was  then  laid  on  the  table,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Grundy  said  he  desired  to  ask  permission  of 
the  senate  to  make  one  declaration  now,  which  he 
hoped  would  be  remembered  here  and  elsewhere. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  had  said  to-day, 


and  the  colleague  of  that  gentleman  had  made  a  similar 
declaration  some  days  before,  in  a  way  which  he  was 
sure  they  had  not  intended,  that  if  congress  would 
repeal  the  existing  tariff  law,  there  would  no  longer 
be  any  discontent  in  South  Carolina.  Now,  he  wish- 
ed to  say,  that  he  had  never  given  the  least  aid  in 
passing  the  tariff  law,  and  he  was  perfectly  ready 
now  to  go  into  an  examination  of  the  law,  and  to 
make  almost  any  modification  in  the  scale  of  duties, 
although  he  might  not  perhaps  be  able  to  go  quite  so 
far  as  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  would  go. 
And  he  wished  now  distinctly  to  say,  that  when  he 
raised  his  voice  for  the  measures  which  had  been  re- 
commended, and  reported,  it  would  not  be  because 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  tariff.  No,  he  abhorred  the 
tariff.  But  it  was  in  behalf  of  the  union,  and  to  per- 
petuate the  peace  and  happiness  of  ail  the  states,  that 
he  should  desire  to  be  heard  advocating  these  mea- 
sures. Whenever,  therefore,  it  should  be  urged 
against  him,  that  he  was  not  laboring  to  bring  down 
the  tariff  to  the  scale  which  was  recommended  by  the 
president,  and  to  remove  the  oppression  of  its  provi- 
sions from  the  shoulders  of  any  slate  of  the  union,  it 
would  be  an  unjust  charge.  It  had  been  remarked 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  that  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  closed 
the  ports  of  South  Carolina.  To  that  remark  he 
would  answer,  by  asking  if  South  Carolina  had  not 
legislated  the  United  States  out  of  the  limits  of  that 
state?  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  bring  back  the 
United  States  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  slate  by 
a  constitutional  process  only.  The  committee  might 
have  gone  perhaps  too  far,  but  such  was  their  object. 
Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see had  asked,  "had  not  the  state  of  South  Carolina 
legislated  the  United  States  out  of  her  limits?"  He 
would  answer,  no!  not  in  the  slightest  degree.  The 
stale  of  South  Carolina  had  done  nothing  more  than 
to  resort  to  the  exercise  of  her  delegated  powers,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  her  reserved  rights.  She 
had  looked  to  no  object  beyond  the  defence  of  her 
reserved  rights;  and  what  were  the  means  which  she 
had  resorted  to  for  the  protection  of  these  rights? 
Did  she  resort  to  force?  No.  She  had  done  nothing 
more  than  to  meet  process  by  process,  and'in  this 
peaceful  mode  to  offer  the  resistance  which  it  was 
her  duty  to  make.  And  after  she  had  done  this,  up 
rose  the  monstrous  giant  of  the  United  States,  with 
his  hundred  arms,  and  stepping  forward,  declared 
that  he  would  put  down  that  resistance  by  the  inter- 
position of  his  superior  strength. 

Mr.  Webster  then  obtained  the  floor.  Nothing,  he 
said,  could  have  been  more  irregular  than  the  whole 
of  this  debate,  and  he  could  not  avoid  the  expression 
of  his  surprise,  that  the  senators  should  have  gone  so 
far  from  the  question.  The  question  before  the  se- 
nate was  simply  as  to  the  time  to  which  the  resolu- 
tions should  be  postponed,  and  on  this  unimportant 
question  gentlemen  had  shown  a  disposition  to  rush 
at  once  into  the  discussion  of  the  genera!  subject  If 
senators  were  disposed  to  act,  as  there  seemed  to  be 
some  indications  that  they  would,  on  a  notion  of  poli- 
cy, that  the  first  and  most  effectual  mode  of  injuring 
a  measure  was  to  give  it  a  bad  name;  that  the  first 
principle  of  attack  was  to  controvert  beforehand ;  and 
to  raise,  previous  to  the  discussion  of  the  bill,  a  cry 
which  might  operate  on  its  progress,  and  afterwards 
provoke  its  echo  throughout  the  country;  then  they 
had  a  right  to  pursue  the  course  which  was  thus  in- 
culcated. But  he,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
the  judiciary,  who  had  reported  the  bill  which  was 
the  special  order  for  this  day,  could  not  remain  silent 
in  his  seat,  while  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
charged  him  with  having  assisted,  and  been  art 
and  part  in  making  a  bill,  which  he  had  designated 
worse  than  an  abomination — a  bill  to  create  a  dicta- 
tor, to  establish  a  military  despotism,  and  the  like. 
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He  deniad  that  sueh  was  the  fact;  and  he  proposed, 
at  a  proper  lime,  to  try  conclusions  with  the  gentle- 
man on  tnis  point.  He  wished,  in  no  degree,  to  avoid 
such  a  conflict.  Nor  did  he  intend  to  utter  any  de- 
nunciations against  opposition  to  the  bill.  Whenever 
it  should  become  necessary,  he  would  be  ready  to 
assign  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  give  his 
assent  to  the  bill.  But  he  would  ask,  why  was  this 
discussion  to  be  precipitated?  Why  was  it  not  post- 
poned until  the  proper  time  for  bringing  it  on?  A 
bill  to  create  a  dictator,  to  establish  a  military  des- 
potism, reported  by  one  of  the  standing  committees 
of  the  senate,  and  he  a  member  of  that  committee! 
He  called  on  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  to 
prove  the  allegations  he  had  made.  He  called  on 
him  to  sustain  the  grave  charge  which  he  has  thus 
thrown  out  in  the  face  of  the  country. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  had  laid  it 
down,  and  with  an  air  of  sincerity  which  he  did  not 
intend  to  deprecate,  that  the  resolutions  which  he 
had  offered  contained  indubitable  facts.  Now  he, 
(Mr.  W.)  disputed  these  facts,  and  he  would  take 
issue  with  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  on  that 
point.  [Mr.  Calhoun — I  will  meet  it.]  He  denied 
that  they  were  facts,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  meet 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  on  that  head. 
^ut  when  that  gentleman  threw  out  the  idea  that  no 
one  could  deny  his  propositions,  he  took  a  very  bold 
ground,  and  narrowed  down  the  power  of  denial  with- 
in very  confined  limits.  To  assert  such  a  position, 
was,  in  fact,  a  declaration  of  his  own  infallibility 
The  author  of  Hudibras  made  his  hero  see  truth.  He 
(Mr.  Webster),  did  not  pretend  to  have  had  this  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  truth;  but,  if  to  a  mind  as 
humble  as  his,  the  features  of  truth  were  ever  exhi- 
bited, he  was  not  able  to  identify  them  in  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  But, 
there  would  be  a  proper  time  to  go  into  this  discus- 
sion. He  wished  to  see  that  time  arrive,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  discussion 
of  the  bill.  Whenever  the  discussion  should  come 
on,  he  should  feel  it  incumbent  on  him  to  shew  that 
there  was  no  provision,  no  principle  contained  in  this 
bill,  which  was  not  in  strict  conformity  with  the  con- 
stitution, and  in  harmony  with  other  measures  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  government.  And  if  it  were 
proper  on  this  occasion  to  use  what  was  called  the 
argument  ad  hominem,  he  would  also  be  ready  to  show 
that  there  was  not  a  provision  contained  in  this  bill, 
with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  first  section;  which 
had  not,  at  some  time,  received  the  sanction  of  South 
Carolina  herself.  But  of  that  he  should  have  some- 
thing to  say  at  a  proper  time.  He  had  risen,  intend- 
ing only  to  say  that  these  points  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed beforehand,  and  that  this  bill  ought  not  to  be 
placed  in  a  worse  situation  than  a  common  criminal. 
The  right  of  the  criminal  it  was,  to  be  heard  first, 
then  tried,  then  judged  of.  He  claimed  for  this  bill 
that  it  should  be  first  heard,  then  tried,  and  then 
judged  of;  and  not  that  it  should  be  judged  of  without 
trial  or  hearing.  He  repelled  the  charge  that  the 
bill  was  to  create  a  dictator,  to  establish  a  military 
despotism,  and  to  repeal  the  constitution,  and  crush 
a  sovereign  state.  This  was,  indeed,  a  high  sounding 
indictment;  but  he  called  on  the  senate  to  try  it,  and 
nut  to  receive  it  a3  proved  without  a  trial. 

Iff.  Calhoun  said  that  if  he  possessed  the  wit  of  the 
autkor  of  Hudibras,  he  would  not  think  of  employing 
it  on  so  solemn  an  occasion.  It  was  no  part  of  his 
policy,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  give  to  the  bill  a 
bad  name  in  advance  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting 
prejudices  against  it.  While  acting  in  defence  of 
her  rights,  the  state  of  South  Carolina  had  been 
cruelly  denounced  as  setting  herself  up  in  wanton 
hostility  against  the  general  government,  as  exciting 
rebellion,  and  intending  to  break  down  the  union; 
9Pd  ner  sons  had  been  stigmatised  as  traitors,     it 


was  not  so.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  had 
said  that,  saving  the  first  section,  a  prudent  reserva- 
tion, all  the  provisions  in  the  bill  had  at  some  time 
received  the  sanction  of  South  Carolina.  It  was  not 
so.  To  the  peculiar  perceptions  of  that  gentleman 
such  may  appear  to  have  been  the  fact,  inasmuch  as 
he  regarded  the  state  as  merely  a  mass  of  individuals, 
a  body  of  smugglers  perhaps,  but  he  would  be  unable 
to  discover,  in  any  one  of  the  acts  of  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  a  sanction  of  the  right  which  was 
now  assumed,  to  put  down  a  sovereign  state  by  force. 
Mr.  Wilkbis  then  moved  to  lay  the  resolutions  and 
amendments  on  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the.  special  order  of  the  day,  but  having 
withdrawn  his  motion. 

Mr.  Poindexter  rose  to  ask  the  chair  whether  it 
would  be  in  order  to  move  an  amendment  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  include  in  the  motion  to  post- 
pone the  various  resolutions,  a  motion  also  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  the  bill  itself.  If  such  an 
amendment  would  be  in  order,  he  would  now  move  it. 
The  chair  decided  that  the  motion  would  not  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  Poindexter  then  said  that  he  would  not  go  into 
the  consideration  of  the  principles  which  were  in- 
volved in  the  resolutions.  Such  examination  would 
be  now  out  of  place,  and  would  be  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  premature  excitement  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Whenever  the  bill  should  come  up  for  discus- 
sion, he  should  hold  himself  prepared  to  sustain  the 
opinions  he  had  advanced— that  the  bill,  as  it  had 
been  reported,  was  a  repeal  of  the  constitution,  and 
an  investment  of  despotic  power  in  the  president  of 
the  United  States. 

But  this  was  not  the  question  before  the  senate. 
What  was  the  question?  A  string  of  resolutions  were 
before  the  senate,  which  went  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  to  their  practical 
operation.  A  discussion  upon  these  important  points 
would  therefore  be,  in  its  character,  a  debate  tend- 
ing to  the  settlement  of  first  principles.  Then  there 
was  a  bill  which,  although  general  in  its  features, 
was  reported  with  a  mental  reservation,  that  its  ope- 
ration was  to  be  confined  to  one  state  only.  He  asked 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  why  it  was  that 
he  had  not  looked  this  measure  full  in  the  face?  Why 
was  it  not  made  a  bill  to  punish  this  refractory  state? 
Why  was  the  bill  constructed  in  this  general  form, 
with  such  a  reservation?  He  asked,  if  it  was  not,  in 
is  present  shape,  a  bill  against  South  Carolina?  Every 
gentleman  ought  to  see  the  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  country,  and  that  the  union  of 
the  states  was  endangered.  To  prevent  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe, he  would  direct  all  his  efforts  and  his  vote. 
What  was  the  fact?  The  president  had,  in  his  open- 
ing message,  told  congress  that  the  duties,  as  they 
were  laid  in  the  existing  tariff' law,  were  onerous  and 
oppressive,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  the  necessary  revenue. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  had  carried  out  the 
idea  of  the  president,  and  had  recommended  a  re- 
duction principally  on  the  protected  articles.  In  the 
house  of  representatives  there  was  a  bill  pending, 
which  had  been  founded  on  these  views,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  this  bill  would  be  speedily  passed.  Thus, 
then,  there  was  an  intermediate  and  an  alternate 
course  which  offered  themselves  for  selection.  The 
intermediate  course  was  to  modify  the  existing  tariff, 
according  to  the  recommendations  of  the  president, 
and  to  effect  which  a  bill  was  now  on  its  passage.  The 
ultimate  measure  was  to  arm  the  president  with  the 
power  to  coerce  the  state  of  South  Carolina  into 
obedience  to  the  existing  law.  Was  it  not  wrong  to 
discuss  the  ultimate  measure  while  the  intermediate 
measure  was  before  the  house?  Suppose  that  the 
house  was  to  pass  the  bill,  would  there  then,  he  ask? 
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ed,  be  auy  reason  for  the  passage  of  this  bill?  Cer- 
tainly not.  But  suppose  that  the  senate  were  to  pass 
this  bill,  and  the  bill  of  the  house  were  also  to  be 
passed,  this  bill  would  then  fall  to  the  ground  as  of 
uo  effect. 

It  appeared  to  him  that  the  wisest  course  of  legis- 
lation would  be  to  wait  and  see  the  conclusion  of  the 
measure  which  was  before  the  house,  and  if  it  should 
be  concluded  not  to  carry  out  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  president  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  then  it  would  be  time  enough  to  take  up  the 
bill.  But  the  'discussion  of  this  bill  now  would  be 
premature,  and  only  calculated  to  put  the  country  in 
a  blaze,  and  would  destroy  all  prospect  to  the  end  of 
the  session,  of  effecting  any  modifications  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  tariff.  What  then  would  be  the  result? 
The  result  would  be  strife  and  confusion.  It  would 
result  in  the  shedding  the  blood  of  brethren  by  breth- 
ren, in  the  marching  of  troops  from  the  east  and  the 
north,  and  in  what  ought  emphatically  to  be  called  a 
spinning  jenny  war.  What  reason  could  be  assigned 
why  the  senate  should  not  pause,  and  see  what  would 
be  the  action  of  the  house?  Would  they  urge  the 
ulterior  before  they  had  discovered  that  the  interme- 
diate measure  would  fail,  and,  while  the  other  branch 
was  engaged  in  the  modification  of  the  tariff,  clothe 
the  executive  with  authority  to  execute  the  hostile 
provisions  of  this  bill?  It  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  a 
salutary  course  to  postpone  the  further  consideration 
of  the  whole  subject  until  Thursday,  or  even  Mon- 
day, and  by  that  time  it  might  be  known  what  had 
been  done  with  the  bill  by  the  house,  and  what  was 
the  prospect  of  a  settlement  of  this  question  without 
further  distraction  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Mangum  said  that,  at  the  instance  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  he  would  modify  his 
motion  so  as  to  stand,  a  motion  to  make  the  resolu- 
tions and  amendments  the  order  for  Thursday.  They 
could  then  be  discussed  in  conjunction  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  Forsyth  said  he  should  wish  to  understand  the 
motion  and  its  effect — which  subject  would  stand  the 
first  for  discussion  on  the  special  order? 

Mr.   Webster— The  bill. 

Mr.  Forsyth— Then  I  am  satisfied. 

The  chair  then  decided  that  the  bill  would  have 
precedence  on  the  special  order,  and  come  up  the 
first  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Calhoun  remarked,  that  the  effect  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  bill  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  reso- 
lutions. 

Mr.  Wilkins  said,  if  there  was  any  doubt  on  the 
subject  of  precedence,  he  would  move  to  lay  the  re- 
solutions and  amendments  on  the  table. 

The  chair  repeated,  that  there  could  not  be  any 
doubt,  but  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  but  one 
special  order,  and  that  was  the  bill. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  if  he  had  any  control  over 
the  resolutions,  he  would  wish  that  they  should  be 
laid  on  the  table,  so  that  they  might  be  subject  to  a 
motion  to  take  them  up  at  any  time.  He  would  mere- 
ly add,  that  he  felt  as  deep  a  conviction,  in  his  own 
mind,  of  the  truth  of  the  propositions  contained  in 
his  resolutions,  as  of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  was  now  sitting  in  his  chair. 

Mr.  Webster — I  do  not  doubt  it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  resolutions  were 
then  laid  on  the  table,  together  with  the  various  pro- 
positions of  amendments. 

FEBIUTABT    26. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  resolutions  coming  up  for  considera- 
tion— ■ 

Mr.  Calhoun  said:  When  the  bill,  with  which  the  re- 
solutions are  connected,  was  under  discussion,  the  sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  thought  proper  to  give  his  re- 
marks a  personal  bearing  in  reference  to  myself.  I  had 
said  nothing  to  justify  this  course  on  the  part  of  that  gen- 
tleman.    I   had,  it  is  true,   denounced  the  bill  in   strong 


language,  but  uo  stronger  than  the  rules  which  govern 
parliamentary  proceedings  permit;  nor  stronger  than  the 
character  of  the  bill,  and  its  bearing  on  the  state  which 
it  is  my  honor  to  represent,  justiiied.  1  am  at  loss  to 
understand  what  motive  governed  the  senator,  in  giving 
a  personal  character  to  his  remarks.  If  he  intended  any 
thing  unkind,  [here  Mr.  IVebsler  said,  audibly,  certainly 
not;  and  Mr.  C.  replied,  I  will  not  then  say  what  I  intend- 
ed, if  such  had  been- his  motives];  but  still  Imustbe  per- 
mitted to  ask,  if  he  intended  nothing  unkind,  what  was 
the  object  of  the  senator?  Was  his  motive  to  strengthen 
a  cause  which  he  feels  to  be  weak,  by  giving  the  discus- 
sion a  personal  direction?  If  such  was  his  motive,  his 
experience  as  a  debater  ought  to  have  taught  him  that  it 
was  one  of  those  weak  devices  which  seldom  fails  to  react 
on  those  who  resoit  to  it.  If  his  motive  was  to  acquire 
popularity,  by  attacking  one  who  had  voluntarily,  and 
from  a  sense  of  duty — from  a  deep  conviction  that  liber- 
ty and  the  constitution  were  at  stake,  had  identified  him- 
self with  an  unpopularquestion,  I  would  say  to  him,  that 
a  true  sense  of  dignity  would  have  impelled  him  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Among  the  possible  motives  which 
might  have  influenced  him,  there  is  another,  to  the  im- 
putation of  which  he  is  exposed,  but  which  certainly  I 
will  not  attribute  to  him — that  his  motive  was  to  propi- 
tiate in  a  certain  high  quarter — a  quarter  in  which  he 
must  know,  that  no  offering  could  be  more  acceptable 
than  the  immolation  of  the  character  of  him  who  now 
addresses  you.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive 
of  the  senator,  lean  assure  him  that  I  will  not  follow  his 
example.  I  never  had  any  inclination  to  gladiatorial  ex- 
hibitions in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  if  I  now  had,  I 
certainly  would  not  indulge  them  on  so  solemn  a  ques- 
tion; a  cpaestion  which,  in  the  opinion  ofthe  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  as  expressed  in  debate,  involves  the  union 
of  these  states;  and  in  mine,  the  liberty  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country.  Before,  however,  I  conclude  the 
prefatory  observations,  I  must  allude  to  the  remark  which 
the  senator  made  at  the  termination  of  the  argument  of 
my  friend  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Poindexter).  I  under- 
stood the  senator  to  say  that,  if  I  chose  to  put  at  issue  his 
character  for  consistency,  he  stood  prepared  to  vindicate 
his  course.  I  assure  the  senator  that  I  have  no  idea  of 
calling  in  question  his  consistency,  or  that  of  any  other 
member  of  this  body.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  I  feel  no 
concern;  but  if  I  am  to  understand  the  remark  of  the  se- 
nator as  intended  indirectly  as  a  challenge,  to  put  in  is- 
sue the  consistency  of  my  course  as  compared  to  his  own, 
I  have  to  say  that,  though  I  do  not  accept  of  his  chal- 
lenge, yet  if  he  should  think  proper  to  make  a  trial  of 
character,  on  that  or  any  other  point  connected  with  our 
public  conduct,  and  will  select  a  suitable  occasion,  I 
stand  prepared  to  vindicate  my  course,  as  compared  with 
his,  or  that  of  any  other  member  of  this  body,  for  con- 
sistency of  conduct,  purity  of  motive,  and  devoted  at- 
tachment to  the  country  and  its  institutions. 

Having  made  these  remarks  which  have  been  forced 
upon  me,  I  shall  now  proceed  directly  to  the  subject  be- 
fore the  senate,  and  in  order  that  it  may,  with  all  its  bear- 
ings, be  fully  understood,  1  must  go  back  to  the  period 
at  which  I  introduced  the  resolutions.  They  were  intro- 
duced in  connexion  with  the  bill  which  has  passed  this 
house,  and  is  now  pending  before  the  other.  That  bill 
was  couched  in  general  terms,  without  naming  South  Ca- 
rolina or  any  other  state,  though  it  was  Understood,  and 
avowed  by  the  committee,  as  intended  to  act  directly  on 
her. 

Believing  that  the  government  had  no  right  to  use  force 
in  the  controversy,  and  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  it 
rested  upon  principles  utterly  subversive  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  I  drew  up  the  re- 
solutions, and  introduced  them  expressly  with  the  view 
to  test  those  principles,  with  a  desire  that  the}'  should  be 
discussed  and  voted  on  before  the  bill  came  up  for  consi- 
deration. The  majority  ordered  otherwise.  The  re- 
solutions were  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  bill  taken  up  for 
discussion.  Under  this  arrangement,  which  it  was  un- 
derstood originated  with  the  committee  that  reported  the 
bill,  I,  of  course,  concluded  t!mt  its  members  would  pro- 
ceed in  the  discussion,  and  explain  the  principles,  and 
the  necessity  for  the  bill,  before  the  other  senators  would 
enter  into  the  discussion,  and  particularly  those  from 
South  Carolina;  understanding,    however,  that  by  the  ar- 
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rangement  of  the  committee,  it  was  allotted  to  the  sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  to  close  the  discussion  on  the  bill,  I 
waited  to  the  last  moment  in  expectation  of  hearing  from 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
committee.  But  not  hearing  from  him,  1  rose  to  speak 
to  the  bill,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  concluded,  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  arose,  1  will  not  say  to  reply  to  me, 
and  certainly  not  to  discuss  the  bill,  but  the  resolutions 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  as  1  have  stated.  I  do 
not  stale  these  facts  in  the  way  of  complaint,  but  in  order 
to  explain  my  own  course.  The  senator  having  directed 
his  argument  against  my  resolutions,  I  felt  myself  com- 
pelled to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  call  them  up  from 
the  table,  and  to  assign  a  day  for  their  discussion,  in  the 
hope  not  only  that  the  senate  would  hear  me  in  their  vin- 
dication; but  would  also  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  tak- 
ing the  sense  of  this  body  on  the  great  principles  on 
■which  they  are  based. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  his  argument 
against  the  resolutions,  directed  his  attack  almost  ex- 
clusively against  the  first,  on  the  ground,  I  suppose,  that 
it  was  the  basis  of  the  other  two,  and  that  unless  the 
first  could  be  demolished,  the  others  would  follow  of 
course.  In  this  he  was  right.  As  plain  and  as  simple  as 
the  facts  contained  in  the  first  are,  they  cannot  be  admit- 
ted to  be  true,  without  admitting  the  doctrines  for  which 
I,  and  the  state  I  represent,  contend.  He  (Mr.  W.) 
commenced  his  attack  with  a  verbal  criticism  on  the  re- 
solution, in  the  course  of  which  he  objected  strongly  to 
two  words,  "constitutional"  and  "accede."  To  the  for- 
mer, on  the  ground  that  the  word,  as  used,  (constitutional 
compact),  was  obscure — that  it  conveyed  no  definite  mean- 
ing; and  that  the  constitution  was  a  noun  substantive,  and 
not  an  adjective.  I  regret  that  I  have  exposed  myself  to 
the  criticism  of  the  senator.  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to 
use  any  expression  of  a  doubtful  sense;  and  if  I  have 
done  so,  the  senator  must  attribute  it  the  poverty  of  my 
language,  and  not  to  design.  1  trust,  however,  that  the 
senator  will  excuse  me,  when  he  comes  to  hear  my  apo- 
logy. In  matters  of  criticism,  authority  is  of  the  high- 
est importance,  and  I  have  an  authority  of  so  high  a  cha- 
racter, in  this  case,  for  usingthe  expression  which  he  con- 
siders so  obscure  and  so  unconstitutional,  as  will  justify 
me  even  in  his  eyes.  It  is  no  less  than  the  authority  of 
the  senator  himself — given  on  a  solemn  occasion  (the  dis- 
cussion on  Mr.  Toot's  resolution),  and  doubtless  with 
great  deliberation,  after  having  duly  weighed  the  force 
of  the  expression.  [Here  Mr.  C  read  from  Mr.  Web- 
ster's speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne,  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  delivered  January  26,  1830,  as  follows:] 

"The  domestic  slavery  of  the  south  I  leave  where  I 
find  it — in  the  hands  of  their  own  governments.  It  is 
their  affair,  not  mine.  Nor  do  1  complain  of  the  pecu- 
liar effect  which  the  magnitude  of  that  population  has 
had  in  the  distribution  ot  power  under  the  federal  go- 
vernment. We  know,  sir,  that  the  representation  of  the 
states  in  the  other  house  is  not  equal.  We  kuow  that 
great  advantage,  in  that  respect,  is  enjoyed  by  the  slave 
holding  states;  and  we  know,  too,  that  the  intended  equi- 
valent tor  that  advantage,  that  is  to  say,  the  imposition  of 
direct  taxes  in  the  same  ratio,  has  become  merely  nomi- 
nal; the  habit  of  the  government  being  almost  invariably 
to  collect  its  revenues  from  other  sources  and  in  other 
modes.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  complain;  nor  would  I 
countenance  any  movement  to  alter  this  arrangement  of 
representation.  It  is  the  original  bargain — the  compact 
—let  it  stand — let  the  advantage  of  it  be  fully  enjoyed. 
The  union  itself  is  too  full  of  benefits  to  be  hazarded  in 
propositions  for  changing  its  original  basis.  I  go  for  the 
constitution  as  it  is,  ami  for  the  union  as  it  is.  But  I  am 
resolved  not  to  submit,  in  silence,  to  accusations,  either 
against  myself  individually  ,  or  against  the  north,  wholly 
unfounded  and  unjust — accusations  which  impute  to  us  a 
disposition  to  evade  the  constitutional  compact,  and 
to  extend  the  power  of  the  government  over  the  internal 
laws  and  domestic  condition  of  the  states." 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  extract,  that  the  senator  not  only 
uses  the  phrase  "constitutional  compact,"  which  he  now 
so  much  condemns,  but,  what  is  still  more  important,  he 
calls  the  constitution  itself  a  compact — a  bargain;  which 
contains  important  admissions,  having  a  direct  and  pow- 
erful bearing  on  the  main  issue  involved  in  the  discus- 
sion, as  will  appear  in  the  coarse  of  his  remarks. 
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as  strong  as  his  objection  is  to  the  word  "constitutional," 
it  is  still  stronger  to  the  word  "accede,"  which,  he 
thinks,  has  been  introduced  into  the  resolution  with  some 
deep  design,  as,  I  suppose,  to  entrap  the  senate  into  an 
admission  of  the  doctrine  of  state  rights.  Here,  again,  I 
must  shelter  myself  under  authority.  But  I  suspect  that 
the  senator,  b)'  a  sort  of  instinct,  (for  our  instincts  often 
strangely  run  before  our  knowledge),  had  a  prescience 
which  would  account  for  his  aversion  for  the  word,  that 
this  authority  was  no  less  than  Thomas  Jefferson  himself, 
the  great  apostle  of  the  doctrines  of  state  rights.  The 
word  was  borrowed  from  him.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Kentucky  resolution,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  re- 
solution itself.  But  I  trust  that  I  may  neutralize  what- 
everaversion  the  authorship  of  this  word  may  have  excit- 
ed in  the  mind  of  the  senator,  by  the  introduction  of 
another  authority — 'that  of  Washington  himself — who,  in 
his  speech  to  congress,  speaking  of  the  admission  of 
North  Carolina  into  the  union,  uses  this  very  term,  which 
was  repeated  by  the  senate  in  their  reply.  Yet,  in  order 
to  narrow  the  ground  between  the  senator  and  myself  as 
much  as  possible,  I  will  accommodate  myself  to  his 
strange  antipathy  against  the  two  unfortunate  words,  by 
striking  them  out  of  the  resolution,  and  substituting  in 
their  place  those  very  words  which  the  senator  himself 
has  designated  as  constitutional  phrases.  In  the  place  of 
that  abhorred  adjective,  "constitutional,"  I  will  insert 
the  very  noun  substantive,  "constitution;"  and  in  the 
place  of  the  word  "accede,"  I  will  insert  the  word 
"ratify;"  which  he  designates  as  the  proper  term  to  be 
used. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  resolution  stands,  and  how  it 
will  read  after  these  amendments.  Here  Mr.  C.  said 
the  resolution  as  introduced  reads: 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  several  states  com- 
posing these  United  States,  are  united  as  parties  to  a  con- 
stitutional compact,  to  which  the  people  of  each  state 
acceded  as  a  separate  and  sovereign  community,  each 
binding  itself  by  its  own  particular  ratification;  and  that 
the  union,  of  which  the  said  compact  is  the  bond,  is  an 
union  between  the  states  ratifying  the  same. 
As  proposed  to  be  amended: 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  several  states  com- 
posing these  United  States,  are  united  as  parties  to  a  com- 
pact, under  the  title  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  the  people  of  each  state  ratified  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  sovereign  community;  each  binding  itself  by  its 
own  particular  ratification,  and  that  the  union  of  which 
the  said  compact  is  the  bond,  is  an  union  between  the  states 
ratifying  the  same. 

Where,  sir,  I  ask,  is  that  plain  case  of  revolution? 
Where  that  hiatus,  as  wide  as  the  globe,  between  the  pre- 
mises and  conclusion,  which  the  senator  proclaimed 
would  be  apparent,  if  the  resolution  was  reduced  into 
constitutional  language?  For  my  part,  with  my  poor 
powers  of  conception,  I  cannot  perceive  the  slightest  dif- 
ference between  the  resolution  as  first  introduced,  and 
as  it  is  proposed  to  be  amended  in  conformity  to  the 
views  of  the  senator.  And,  instead  of  that  hiatus  be- 
tween premises  and  conclusion,  which  seems  to  star- 
tle the  imagination  of  the  senator,  I  can  perceive  nothing 
but  a  continuous  and  solid  surface,  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  magnificent  superstructure  of  state  rights.  Indeed  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  senator's  vision  is  distorted  by  the 
medium  through  which  he  views  every  thing  connected 
with  the  subject;  and  that  the  same  distortion  which  has 
presented  to  his  imagination  this  hiatus,  as  wide  as  the 
globe,  where  not  even  a  fissure  exists,  also  presented  that 
beautiful  and  classical  image  of  a  strong  man  struggling 
in  a  bog,  without  the  power  of  extricating  himself,  and 
incapable  of  being  aided  by  any  friendly  hand,  while, 
instead  of  struggling  in  a  bog,  he  stands  on  the  everlast- 
ing rock  of  truth. 

Having  now  noticed  the  criticism  of  the  senator,  I 
shall  proceed  to  meet  and  repel  the  main  assault  on  the 
resolution.  He  directed  his  attack  against  the  strong 
point,  the  very  horn  of  the  citadel  of  state  rights.  The 
senator  clearly  perceived  that  if  the  constitution  be  a 
compact  it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  assertions  con- 
tained in  the  resolutions,  or  to  resist  the  consequences 
which  I  had  drawn  from  them,  and  accordingly  directed 
his  whole  fire  against  that  point;  but,  after  so  vast  an  ex- 
penditure of  ammunition,  not  the  slightest   impression, 
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so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  has  been  made.  At  least  the 
work  is  not  reduced  to  that  heap  of  ruins  to  which  the 
fire  of  the  French  artillery  reduced  the  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp. I  will  not,  however,  pretend  to  decide  whether 
this  is  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  skill  and  force  of  the 
assault,  or  in  the  difference  of  the  strength  of  the  works. 
But,  to  drop  the  simile,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
notes  which  I  took  of  what  the  senator  said,  I  am  now  at 
a  loss  to  know  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  senator, 
our  constitution  is  a  compact  or  not,  though  the  almost 
entire  argument  of  the  senator  was  directed  to  that  point. 
Atone  time  he  would  seem  to  deny  directly  and  positive- 
ly that  rt  was  a  compact,  while  at  another  he  would  ap- 
pear in  language  not  less  strong  to  admit  that  it  was. 

I  have  collated  all  that  the  senator  has  said  upon  this 
point;  and  that  what  I  have  stated  may  not  appear  exag- 
gerated, I  will  read  his  remarks  in  juxta-position.  lie 
said  that 

"The  constitution  means  a  government,  not  a  compact. 
Not  a  constitutional  compact,  but  a  government.  If  com- 
pact, it  rests  on  plighted  faith,  and  the  mode  of  redress 
would  be  to  declare  the  whole  void.  States  may  secede, 
if  a  league  or  compact." 

[I  thank  the  senator  for  these  admissions,  which  I  in- 
tend to  use  hereafter.]  Here  Mr.  C.  proceeded  to  read 
from  his  notes. 

"The  states  agreed  that  each  should  participate  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  other. " 

[Certainly,  a  very  correct  conception  of  the  constitu- 
tion, but  when  did  they  make  that  agreement  but  by  the 
constitution,  and  how  could  they  agree  but  by  compact?] 
"The  system,  not  a  compact  between  states,  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  but  a  government  proper,  founded  on 
the  adoption  of  the  people,  and  creating  individual  re 
lations  between  itself  and  the  citizens." 

[This  the  senator  lays  down  as  a  leading  fundamental 
principle  to  sustain  his  doctrine,  and  I  must  say,  by  a 
strange  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  language;  not,  cer- 
tainly, to  be  explained  by  any  want  of  command  of  the 
most  approprtate  words  on  his  part.] 

"It  does  not  call  itself  a  compact,  but  a  constitution. 
The  constitution  rests  on  compact,  but  it  is  no  longer  a 
compact. " 

I  would  ask  to  what  compact  does  the  senator  refer,  as 
that  on  which  the  constitution  rests?  Before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  present  constitution,  the  states  had  formed  but 
one  compact,  and  that  was  the  old  confederation;  and  cer- 
tainly the  gentleman  does  not  intend  to  assert  that  the 
present  constitution  rests  upon  that.  What,  then,  is  his 
meaning?  What  can  it  be,  but  that  the  constitution  itself 
is  a  compact;  and  how  will  his  language  read  when  fairly 
interpreted,  but  that  the  constitution  was  a  compact,  but 
is  no  longer  a  compact.  It  had,  by  some  means  or  ano- 
ther, changed  its  nature  or  become  defunct. 
He  next  states  that, 

"A  man  is  almost  untrue  to  his  country  who  calls  the 
constitution  a  compact." 

I  fear  the  senator,  in  calling  it  a  compact,  a  bargain, 
has  called  down  this  heavy  denunciation  on  his  own 
head.     He  finally  states  that 

"It  is  founded  on  compact,  but  not  a  compact  results 
from  it." 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  strange  confusion  of 
words?  The  senator  has  a  mind  of  high  order,  and  per- 
fectly trained  to  the  most  exact  use  of  language.  No  man 
knows  better  the  precise  import  of  the  words  he  uses. 
The  difficulty  is  not  in  him  but  in  his  subject.  He  who 
undertakes  to  prove  that  this  constitution  is  not  a  com- 
pact, undertakes  a  task,  which,  be  his  strength  ever  so 
great,  he  must  be  oppressed  by  its  weight.  Taking  the 
whole  of  the  argument  of  the  senator  together,  I  would 
say  that  it  is  his  impression  that  the  constitution  is  not  a 
compact,  and  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  reason 
which  he  has  assigned  fortius  opinion. 

He  thinks  there  is  an  incompatibility  between  constitu- 
tion and  compact.  To  prove  this,  he"  adduces  the  words 
"ordain  and  establish,"  contained  in  the  preamble  of  the 
constitution.  I  confess  I  am  not  capable  of  perceiving  in 
what  manner  these  words  are  incompatible  with  the  fdea 
that  the  constitution  is  a  compact.  The  senator  will  ad- 
mit that  a  single  state  may  ordain  a  compact,  and  where 
is  the  difficulty;  where  the  incompatibility  of  two  states 
concurring  in  ordaining  and  establishing  a  constitution' 


As  between  the  states  themselves,  the  instrument  would 
be  l  compact;  but  in  reference  to  the  government,  and 
those  on  whom  it  operates,  it  would  be  ordained  and  es- 
tablished-—ordained  and  established  by  the  joint  authori- 
ty of  two,  instead  of  the  single  authority  of  one. 

The  next  argument  which  the  senator  advances  to  show 
that  the  language  of  the  constitution  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  idea  of  its  being  a  compact,  is  taken  from  that 
portion  of  the  instrument,  which  imposes  prohibitions  on 
the  authority  of  the  states.  He  said  that  the  language 
used  in  imposing  the  prohibitions,  is  the  language  of  a 
superior  to  an  inferior;  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  the 
language  of  a  compact,  which  implies  the  equality  of  the 
parties.  As  a  proof,  the  senator  cited  the  several  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  which  provides  that  no  state  shall 
enter  into  treaties  of  alliance  and  confederation,  lay  im- 
posts, &c.  without  the  assent  of  congress.  If  he  had 
turned  to  the  articles  of  the  old  confederation,  which  he 
acknowledges  to  have  been  a  compact,  he  will  find  that 
those  very  prohibitory  articles  of  the  constitution  are 
borrowed  from  that  instrument.  That  the  language 
which  he  now  considers  as  implying  superiority,  was 
taken  verbatim  from  it.  If  he  had  extended  his  re- 
searches still  farther,  he  would  find  that  it  is  the  habitual 
language  used  in  treaties,  whenever  a  stipulation  is  made 
against  the  performance  of  any  act.  Among  many  in- 
stances which  I  could  cite  if  it  were  necessary,  I  refer  the 
senator  to  the  celebrated  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay 
with  Great  Britain  in  1793,  and  in  which  the  very  language 
used  in  the  constitution  is  employed. 

To  prove  that  the  constitution  is  not  a  compact,  the  se- 
nator next  observes,  that  it  stipulates  nothing,  and  asks, 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  where  are  the  evidences  of  the 
stipulations  between  the  states?  I  must  express  my  sur- 
prise at  this  interrogatory,  coming  from  so  intelligent  a 
source.  Has  the  senator  never  seen  the  ratification  of 
the  constitution  by  the  several  states?  Did  lie  not  cite 
them  on  this  very  occasion?  Do  they  contain  no  evi- 
dence of  this  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  states?  Nor 
is  the  assertion  less  strange,  that  the  constitution  contains 
no  stipulation.  So  far  from  regarding  it  in  the  light  in 
which  the  senator  regards  it,  1  consider  the  whole  instru- 
ment but  a  mass  of  stipulation — what  is  that  but  a  stipu- 
lation to  which  the  senator  refers  when  he  states,  in  the 
course  of  his  argument,  that  each  state  had  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  sovereignty  of  the  others? 

But,  the  principal  argument  on  which  the  senator  re- 
lied, to  show  that  the  constitution  is  not  a  compact,  rests 
on  the  provision  in  that  instrument  which  declares  that 
"this  constitution,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  there- 
of, and  treaties  made  under  their  authority,  are  the  su- 
preme laws  of  the  land."  He  asked,  with  marked  em- 
phasis, can  a  compact,  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land? 
1  ask,  in  return,  whether  treaties  are  not  compacts,  and 
whether  treaties  as  well  as  the  constitution  are  not  de- 
clared to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land?  His  argument, 
in  fact,  as  conclusively  proves  that  treaties  are  not  com- 
pacts as  it  does  that  this  constitution  is  not  a  compact.  I 
might  rest  this  point  on  this  decisive  answer;  but  as  I  de- 
sire to  leave  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  this  important 
point,  I  shall  follow  the  gentleman  in  the  course  of  his 
reasoning. 

He  defines  a  constitution  to  he  a  fundamental  law, 
which  organizes  the  government,  and  points  out  the  mode 
of  its  action.  I  will  not  object  to  the  definition,  though, 
in  my  opinion,  a  more  appropriate  one,  or  at  least  one 
better  adapted  to  American  ideas  could  be  given.  My 
objection  is  not  to  the  definition,  but  to  the  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  state  cannot  be  a 
compact,  as  the  senator  seems  to  supppose.  I  hold  the 
very  reverse  to  be  the  case;  and  that,  according  to  the 
most  approved  writers  on  the  subject  of  government, 
these  very  fundamental  laws,  which  are  now  stated,  not 
only  not  to  be  compacts,  but  inconsistent  with  the  very 
idea  of  compacts,  are  held  invariably  to  be  compacts;  and 
in  that  character  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  laws 
of  the  country.  1  will  cite  a  single  authority,  which  is 
full  and  explicit  on  this  point,  from  a  writer  of  the  high- 
est repute. 

Barlamaqui  says,  vol.  II.  part  1,  chap.  I,  sec.  35,  36, 
37,  38:  "it  entirely  depends  upon  a  free  people  to  invest 
the  sovereigns  whom  they  place  over  their  heads  with  an 
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authority  either  absolute  or  limited  by  certain  laws. 
These  regulations,  by  which  the  supreme  authority  is 
kept  within  bounds,  are  called  the  fundamental  laivs  of 
the  state. " 

"The  fundamental  laws  of  a  state  taken  in  their  full 
extent,  are  not  only  the  decrees  by  which  the  entire  body 
of  the  nation  determine  the  form  of  government,  and 
the  manner  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  but  are  likewise 
covenants  betwixt  the  people  and  the  person  on  whom 
they  confer  the  sovereignty,  which  regulate  the  manner 
of  governing,  and  by  which  the  supreme  authority  is  li- 
mited." 

"These  regulations  are  called  fundamental  laws,  be- 
cause they  are  the  basis,  as  it  were,  and  foundation  of  the 
state  on  which  the  structure  of  the  government  is  raised, 
and  because  the  people  look  upon  these  regulations  as 
their  principal  strength  and  support." 

"The  name  of  laws,  however,  has  been  given  to  these 
regulations  in  an  improper  and  figurative  sense;  for,  pro- 
perly speaking,  they  are  real  covenants.  But  as  those 
covenants  are  obligatory  between  the  contracting  parties, 
they  have  the  force  of  laws  themselves." 

The  same — '2d  vol.  part  2,  ch.  1,  sec.  19  and  22,  in 
part.  "The  whole  body  of  the  nation,  in  whom  the  su- 
preme power  originally  resides,  may  regulate  the  go- 
vernment by  a  fundamental  law,  in  such  manner  as  to 
commit  the  exercise  of  the  different  parts  of  the  supreme 
power  to  different  persons  or  bodies,  who  may  act  inde- 
pendently of  each  other  in  regard  to  the  rights  commit-  | 
ted  to  them;  but  still  subordinate  to  the  laws  from  which 
those  rights  are  derived." 

"And  these  fundamental  laws  are  real  covenants,  or 
Avhat  the  civilians  call  pacta  conventa,  between  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  the  republic,  by  which  they  stipulate  that 
each  shall  have  a  particular  part  of  the  sovereignty,  and 
that  this  shall  establish  the  form  of  government.  It  is 
evident  that  by  these  means  each  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties acquires  a  right,  not  only  of  exercising  the  power 
granted  to  it,  but  also  of  preserving  that  original  right." 
A  reference  to  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  with 
which  we  are  better  acquainted  than  with  that  of  any  other 
European  government,  will  show  that  it  is  a  compact. 
Magna  Charta  may  certainly  be  reckoned  among  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  that  kingdom.  Now,  although  it  did 
not  assume  originally  the  form  of  a  compact,  yet  before 
the  breaking  up  of  the  meeting  of  the  barons,  which  im- 
posed it  on  king  John,  it  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
covenant,  and  duly  signed  by  Robert  Fitzwalter  and 
others,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  king  on  the  other. 

Hut  we  have  a  more  decisive  proof  that  the  constitution 
of  England  is  a  compact,  in  the  resolution  of  the  lords 
and  commons  in  1688,  which  declared,  that  "king  James 
the  second  having  endeavored  to  subvert  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between 
the  king  and  people;  and  having,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits 
and  other  wicked  persons,  violated  the  fundamental  law, 
and  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  hath  abdicat- 
ed the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  become 
vacant. 

But  why  should  I  refer  to  writers  upon  the  subject  of 
government,  or  inquire  into  the  constitutions  of  foreign 
states,  when  there  are  such  decisive  proofs  that  our  con- 
stitution is  a  compact.  On  this  point  the  senator  is  es- 
topped. I  borrow  from  the  gentleman,  and  thank  him 
for  the  word.  His  adopted  state,  which  he  so  ably  re- 
presents on  this  floor,  and  his  native  state,  the  states  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  both  declared,  in 
their  ratification  of  the  constitution,  that  it  was  a  com- 
pact. The  ratification  of  Massachusetts  is  in  the  follow- 
in  words:  (here  Mr.  C.  read), 

In  convent/on  of  the  delegates  of  the.  people  of  the  common- 
■aeahh  of  Massachusetts,  Feb.  6,  1788. 
"The  convention  having  impartially  discussed  and  ful- 
lv  considered  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  reported  to  congress  by  the  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  the  United  Stales  of  America,  and  submitted 
to  us  by  a  resolution  of  the  general  court  of  said  common- 
wealth, passed  the  25th  day  of  October  last  past,  and  ac- 
knowledging with  grateful  hearts,  the  goodness  of  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  of  the  universe,  in  affording  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  his  Providence,  an  op- 
portunity, deliberately  and  peaceably,  without  fraud  or 
surprise,  of  entering  into  an  explicit  and  solemn  compact 


with  each  other,  by  assenting  to  and  ratifying  a  new  con- 
stitution, in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity; do,  in  the  name,  and'  in  the  behalf,  of  the  people  of 
the  commonwealth  of  .Massachusetts,  assent  to,  and  ratify, 
the  said  constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America." 


The  ratification  of  New  Hampshire  is  taken  from  that 
of  Massachusetts,  and  almost  in  the  same  words.  But 
proof,  if  possible,  still  more  decisive,  may  be  found  in 
the  celebrated  resolutions  of  Virginia,  on  the  alien  and  se- 
dition law,  in  1798;  and  the  responses  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  other  states.  Those  resolutions  expressly  as- 
sert that  the  constitution  is  a  compact  between  the  states, 
in  the  following  language:  [Here  Mr.  C.  read  from  the 
resolutions  of  Virginia,  as  follows:] 

"That  this  assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily 
declare  that  it  views  the  powers  of" the  federal  govern- 
ment, as  resulting  from  the  compact,  to  which  the  states 
are  parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention 
of  the  instrument  constituting  that  compact  as  no  far- 
ther valid  than  they  are  authorised  by  the  grants  enume- 
rated in  that  compact;  and  that,  in  "case  of  a  deliberate, 
palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers,  not 
granted  by  the  said  compact,  the  states  who  are  parties 
thereto  have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose 
for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintain- 
ing, within  their  respective  limits,  the  authorities,  rights, 
and  liberties  appertaining  to  them. 

"That  the  general  assembly  doth  also  express  its  deep 
regret  that  a  spirit  has  in  sundry  instances  been  manifest- 
ed by  the  federal  government  to  enlarge  its  powers  by 
forced  constructions  of  the  constitutional  charter,  which 
defines  them;  and  that  indications  have  appeared  of  a  de- 
sign to  expound  certain  general  phrases,  (which  having 
been  copied  from  the  very  limited  grant  of  powers  in  the 
former  articles  of  confederation,  were  the  less  liable  to  be 
misconstrued),  so  as  to  destroy  the  meaning  and  effect  of 
the  particular  enumeration  which  necessarily  explains,  and 
limits  the  general  phrases,  and  so  as  to  consolidate  the 
states  by  degrees  into  one  sovereignty,  the  obvious  ten- 
dency and  inevitable  result  of  which  would  be  to  trans- 
form the  present  republican  system  of  the  United  States 
into  an  absolute,  or,  at  best,  a  mixed  monarchy." 

They  were  sent  to  the  several  states.  We  have  there- 
ply  of  Delaware,  New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  and  Massachusetts,  not  one  of  which 
contradicts  this  important  assertion  on  the  part  of  Vir- 
ginia; and  by  their  silence  they  all  acquiesce  in  its  truth. 
The  case  is  still  stronger  against  Massachusetts,  which 
expressly  recognises  the  fact  that  the  constitution  is  a 
compact. 

In  her  answer,  she  says — [Here  Mr.  C.  read  from  the 
answer  of  Massachusetts  as  follows:] — "But  they  deem  it 
their  duty  solemidy  to  declare,  that  while  they'hold  sa- 
cred the  principle,  that  consent  of  the  people  is  the  only 
pure  source  of  just  and  legitimate  power,  they  cannot  ad- 
mit the  right  of  the  state  legislatures  to  denounce  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  government  to  which  the  people 
themselves,  by  a  solemn  compact,  have  exclusively  com- 
mitted their  national  concerns.  That,  although  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  vigilance  among  the  people  is  always  to 
be  cherished,  jet  an  unreasonable  jealousy  of  the  men  of 
their  choice,  and  a  recurrence  to  measures  of  extremity 
upon  groundless  or  trivial  pretexts,  have  a  strong  tenden- 
cy to  destroy  all  rational  liberty  at  home,  and  to  deprive 
the  United  .States  of  the  most  essential  advantages  in  their 
relations  abroad.  That  this  legislature  are  persuaded  that 
the  decision  of  all  cases  in  law  or  equity,  arising  under 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  all  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  exclusively 
vested  by  the  people  in  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United 
States.  " 

"That  the  people,  in  that  solemn  compact  which  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  supreme  knv  of  the  land,  have  not  consti- 
tuted the  state  legislatures  the  judges  of  the  acts  or  mea- 
sures of  the  federal  government,  but  have  confided  to 
them  the  power  of  proposing  such  amendments  to  the 
constitution  as  shall  appear  to  them  necessaay  to  the  inter- 
ests, or  conformable  to  the  wishes,  of  the  people  whom 
they  represent." 
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Now,  I  ask  the  senator  himself— I  put  it  to  his  candor 
to  say,  if  South  Carolina  be  estopped  on  the  subject  of 
the  protective  system,  because  Mr.  B.  and  Mr.  Smith 
proposed  a  moderate  duty  on  hemp,  or  some  other  arti- 
cle, 1  know  not  what,  nor  do  £  care,  with  a  view  of  en- 
couraging its  production,  of  which  motion,  I  venture  to 
say,  not  one  individual  in  a  hundred  in  the  state  ever 
heard,  whether  he  and  Massachusetts,  after  this  clear, 
full,  and  solemn  recognition,  that  the  constitution  is  a 
compact,  both  on  his  part  and  that  of  his  state,  be  not  for- 
ever estopped  on  this  important  point? 

There  remains  one  more  of  the  senator's  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  constitution  is  not  a  compact,  to  be  consi- 
dered. He  says  it  is  not  a  compact,  because  it  is  a  go- 
vernment; which  he  defines  to  be  an  organised  body,  pos- 
sessed of  the  will  and  power  to  execute  its  purposes,  by 
its  own  proper  authority;  and  which  he  says  bears  not 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  a  compact.  But  I  would  ask 
the  senator,  whoever  considered  a  gove:  nment,  when 
spoken  of  as  the  agent  to  execute  the  powers  of  the  con- 
stitution, as  distinct  from  the  constitution  itself,  as  a  com- 
pact.'1 

In  that  light  it  would  be  a  perfect  absurdity.  It  is  true 
that  in  general  and  loose  language,  it  is  often  said  that  the 
government  is  a  compact,  meaning  the  constitution  which 
created  it  and  vested  it  with  authority  to  execute  the  pow- 
ers contained  in  the  instrument;  but  when  the  distinction 
is  drawn  between  the  constitution  and  the  government,  as 
the  senator  has  done,  it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  call  the 
government  a  compact,  as  to  call  an  individual,  appointed 
to  execute  provisions  of  the  contract,  a  contract;  and  not 
less  so  to  suppose  that  there  could  be  the  slightest  resem- 
blance between  them.  In  connexion  with  this  point,  the 
senator,  to  prove  that  the  constitution  is  not  a  compact, 
asserts  that  it  is  wholly  independent  of  the  state,  and 
pointedly  declares  that  the  states  have  not  a  right  to  touch 
a  hair  of  its  head;  and  this,  with  that  provision  in  the 
constitution,  that  three-fourths  of  the  states  have  a  right 
to  alter,  change,  or  amend,  or  even  to  abolish  it,  staring 
him  in  the  face. 

I  have  examined  all  of  the  arguments  of  the  senator, 
intended  to  prove  that  the  constitution  is  not  a  compact, 
and  I  trust  I  have  shown,  by  the  clearest  demonstration; 
that  his  arguments  are  perfectly  inconclusive,  and  that 
his  assertion  is  against  the  clearest  and  most  solemn  evi- 
dence—evidence of  record;  and  of  sucli  a  character  that 
they  ought  to  close  his  lips  forever. 

I  turn  now  to  consider  the  other,  and  apparently  con- 
tradictory aspect  in  which  the  senator  presented  tins  part 
of  the  subject;  I  mean  that  one  in  which  lie  states  that 
the  government  is  founded  in  compact,  but  is  no  longer  a 
compact.  I  have  already  remarked  that  no  other  inter- 
pretation could  be  given  to  this  assertion,  except  that  the 
constitution  was  once  a  compact,  but  is  no  longer  so. 
There  is  a  vagueness  and  indistinctness  in  this  part  of  the 
senator's  argument,  which  left  me  altogether  uncertain 
as  to  its  real  meaning.  If  he  meant,  as  I  presume  he  did, 
that  the  compact  is  an  .executed,  and  not  an  executory 
one — that  its  object  was  to  create  a  government,  and  to 
invest  it  with  a  proper  authority;  and  that  having  execut- 
ed this  office,  it  had  performed  its  functions,  and  with  it 
had  ceased  to  exist,  then  we  have  the  extraordinary  avow- 
al that  the  constitution  is  a  dead  letter — that  it  has  ceas- 
ed to  have  any  binding  effect,  or  any  practical  influence 
or  operation. 

It  had,  indeed,  often  been  charged  that  the  constitution 
had  become  a  dead  letter;  that  it  was  continually  violated 
and  had  lost  all  its  control  over  the  government;  but  no 
one  had  ever  before  been  hold  enough  to  advance  a  theo- 
ry on  the  avowed  basis,  that  it  was  an  executed,  and 
therefore  an  extinct  instrument.  I  will  not  seriously  at- 
tempt to  refute  an  argument  which  to  me  appears  so  ex- 
travagant. I  had  thought  that  the  constitution  was  to  en- 
dure Ibrever.  And  that  so  far  from  its  being  an  execut- 
ed contract,  it  contained  great  trust  powers  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  created  it,  and  all  future  genei-ations  which 
never  could  be  finally  executed  during  the  existence  of 
the  world,  if  our  government  should  so  long  endure. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  first  resolution,  to  see  how  the 
issue  stands  between  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
myself.  It  contains  three  propositions.  First,  that  the 
constitution  is  a  compact  Second,  that  it  was  formed  by 
the  states,  constituting  distinct  communities;  and  lastly, 
Sup.  to  Voi.  XLI11— Sui.  30. 


that  it  is  a  subsisting  and  binding  compact  between  the 
states.  How  do  these  three  propositions  now  stand  f 
The  first,  I  trust,  has  been  satisfactorily  established;  the 
second,  the  senator  has  admitted,  faintly  indeed,  but  still' 
he  has  admitted  it  to  be  true.  This  admission  is  some* 
thing.  It  is  so  much  gained  by  discussion.  Three  years- 
ago  even  this  was  a  contested  point.  But  I  cannot  say 
that  I  thank  him  for  the  admission — we  owe  it  to  the  force 
of  truth.  The  fact  that  these  states  were  declared  to  be 
free  and  independent  states  at  the  time  of  their  indepen- 
dence; that  they  were  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  treaty  which  terminated  the  war  of  tire  re-^ 
volution,  and  secured  their  independence;  that  they  were 
recognised  in  the  same  character  in  the  old  articles  of  the 
confederation;  and  finally,  that  the  present  constitution- 
was  formed  by  a  convention  of  the  several  states,  after-" 
wards  submitted  to  them  for  their  ratification,  and  was  no- 
tified by  them  separately,  each  for  itself,  and  each,  by  it9> 
own  act,  binding  its  citizens,  formed  a  body  of  facts  too1 
clear  to  be  denied,  and  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  third  and  last  proposi- 
tion contained  in  the  resolution;  that  it  is  a  binding  and  a 
subsisting  compact  between  the  states.  The  senator  was 
not  explicit  on  this  point.  I  understood  him,  however, 
as  asserting  that  though  formed  by  the  states,  the  consti- 
tution  was\iot  binding  between  the  states  as  distinct  coftt- 
munities,  but  between  the  American  people  in  the  aggre- 
gate; who,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitu^ 
tion,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  senator,  became  one 
people,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  delegated  powers. 
This  would  indeed  be  a  great  change.  All  acknowledge' 
that  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  states 
constituted  distinct  and  independent  communities,  in  full 
possession  of  their  sovereignty;  and,  surely  if  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  was  intended  to  effect  the  great  and  im- 
portant change  in  their  condition  which  the  theory  of  the 
senator  supposes,  some  evidence  of  it  ought  to  be  found 
in  the  instrument  itself.  It  professes  to  be  a  careful  and 
full  enumeration  of  all  the  powers  which  the  states  dele- 
gated, and  of  every  modification  of  their  political  condi- 
tion. The  senator  said  that  he  looked  to  the  constitution 
in  order  to  ascertain  its  real  character;  and  surely  he  ought 
to  look  to  the  same  instrument  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
changes  were  in  fact  made  in  the  political  condition  of  the 
states  and  the  country.  But  with  the  exception  of  "we 
the  people  of  the  United  States,"  in  the  preamble,  he  has 
not  pointed  out  a  single  indication  in  the  constitution  of 
the  great  change  which  he  conceives  has  been  effected  in 
this  respect. 

Now,  sir,  I  intend  to  prove  that  the  only  argument  on 
which  the  gentleman  relies  on  this  point  must  utterly  fail 
him.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  a  critical  examination  of 
the  expression  of  the  preamble  to  which  I  have  referred. 
I  do  not  deem  it  necessary;  but  were  it,  it  might  be  easily 
shown  that  it  is  at  least  as  applicable  to  my  view  of  the 
constitution  as  to  that  of  the  senator;  and  that  the  whole 
of  his  argument  on  this  point  rests  on  the  ambiguity  of 
the  term  thirteen  United  States;  which  may  mean  certain1 
territorial  limits,  comprehending  within  them  the  whole 
of  the  states  and  territories  of  the  union.  In  this  sense 
the  people  of  the  United  States  may  mean  all  the  people 
living  within  these  limits,  without  reference  to  the  states 
or  territories  in  which  they  may  reside,  or  of  which  they 
mav  be  citizens,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  only  that  the  ex-" 
pression  gives  the  least  countenance  to  the  argument  of 
the  senator.  it* 

But  it  may  also  mean  the  states  united,  which  inversion 
alone  without  further  explanation  removes  the  ambiguity 
to  which  I  have  referred.  The  expression  in  this  sense 
obviously  means  no  more  than  to  speak  of  the  people  of 
the  several  states  in  their  united  and  confederated  capaci- 
tv;  and,  if  it  were  requisite,  it  might  be  shown  that  it  is 
only  in  this  sense  that  the  expression  is  used  in  the  con- 
stitution. But  it  is  not  necessary.  A  single  argument 
will  forever  settle  this  point.  Whatever  may  be  the  true 
meaning  of  this  expression,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  states  as  they  exist  under  the  constitution; 
but  as  it  was  under  the  old"  confederation  before  its  adop- 
tion. The  constitution  had  not  yet  been  adopted;  and  ti>-> 
states,  in  ordaining  it,  could  only  speak  of  themse1- 
the  condition  in  which  they  then  existed,  an-' 
in  which  they  would  exist  under  the  co«-'' 
if  the  argument  of  the  senator  prove? 
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not  as  he  supposes,  that  the  constitution  forms  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  an  aggregate  mass  of  individuals,  but  that 
such  was  their  political  condition,  before  its  adoption,  un- 
der the  old  confederation,  directly  contrary  to  his  argu- 
ment in  the  previous  part  of  this  discussion. 

But  I  intend  not  to  leave  this  important  point,  the  last 
refuge  of  those  who  advocate  consolidation,  even  on  this 
conclusive  argument.  I  have  shown  that  the  constitution 
affords  not  the  least  evidence  of  the  mighty  change  of  the 
political  condition  of  the  states  and  the  country,  which 
the  senator  supposed  it  operated,  and  I  intend  now,  by 
the  most  decisive  proof,  drawn  from  the  constitutional 
instrument  itself,  to  show  that  no  such  change  was  intend- 
ed; and  that  the  people  of  the  states  are  united,  under  it,  as 
states,  and  not  as  individuals.  On  this  point,  there  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  constitution  entirety  and  strange- 
ly overlooked  by  the  senator  in  this  debate,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  resolution,  which  furnishes  the  con- 
clusive evidence,  not  only  that  the  constitution  is  a  com- 
rict,  but  a  subsisting  compact  binding  between  the  states. 
allude  to  the  seventh  article,  which  proves  that  "the 
ratification  of  the  convention  of  nine  states  shall  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  establishment  of  this  constitution  bet-ween  the 
elates  so  ratifying  the  same."  Yes,  between  the  states,  a. 
little  word  means  a  volume — compacts  not  laws  bind  be- 
tween the  states;  and  it  here  binds  not  between  individuals, 
but  between  the  states — The  states  ratify,  implying  as 
strong  as  language  can  make  it,  that  the  constitution  is 
what  I  have  asserted  it  to  be,  a  compact,  ratified  by  the 
states,  and  a  subsisting  compact  binding  the  states  ratify- 
ing it. 

But,  sir,  I  will  not  leave  this  point,  all  important,  in 
establishing  the  true  theory  of  our  government,  on  this 
argument  alone,  as  demonstrative  and  conclusive  asl  hold 
it  to  be.  Another,  not  much  less  powerful,  but  of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  may  be  drawn  from  the  tenth  amended 
article,  which  provides  that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  to  it 
by  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively  or  to 
the  people."  The  article  of  ratification  which  1  have  just 
cited,  informs  us  that  the  constitution  which  delegates 
powers,  was  ratified  by  the  states,  and  is  binding  between 
them.  This  informs  us  to  whom  the  powers  are  delegat- 
ed— a  most  important  fact  in  determining  the  point  im- 
mediately at  issue  between  the  senator  and  myself.  Ac- 
cording to  his  views,  the  constitution  created  a  union  be- 
tween individuals,  if  the  solecism  may  be  allowed,  and 
that  it  formed,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  dele- 
gated, one  people,  and  not  a  federal  union  of  the  states, 
as  I  contend.  Or  to  express  the  same  idea  differently, 
that  the  delegation  of  powers  was  to  the  American  people 
in  the  aggregate  (for  it  is  only  by  such  delegation  that 
they  could  be  made  into  one  people)  and  not  to  the  Unit- 
ed States;  directly  contrary  to  the  article  just  cited,  which 
declares  that  the"  powers  are  delegated  to  the  United 
States.  And  here  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  senator 
cannot  shelter  himself  under  the  ambiguous  phrase  "to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,"  under  which  he  would 
certainly  have  taken  refuge,  had  the  constitution  so  ex- 
pressed it;  but  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  for 
the  great  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  for  which  I  am 
contending,  "people"  is  omitted,  thus  making  the  dele- 
gation of  power  clear  and  unequivocal  to  the  United 
States,  as  distinct  political  communities,  and  conclusive- 
ly proving  that  all  the  powers  delegated  are  reciprocally 
delegated  by  the  states  to  each  other,  as  distinct  political 
communities. 

So  much  for  the  delegated  powers.  Now  as  all  admit, 
and  as  it  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the  constitution,  the 
reserved  powers  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or 
to  the  people,  none  will  pretend  that,  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  we  are  one  people,  though  the  argument  to 
prove  it,  however  absurd,  would  be  far  more  plausible 
than  that  which  goes  to  show  that  we  are  one  people  to 
the  extent  of  the  delegated  powers.  This  reservation 
"to  the  people,"  might,  in  the  hands  of  subtle  and  train- 
ed logicians  be  a  peg  to  hang  a  doubt  upon;  and  had  the 
expression  "to  the  people"  been  connected,  as  fortunate- 
ly it  is  not,  with  the  delegated  instead  of  the  reserved 
powers,  we  should  not  have  heard  of  this  in  the  present 
discussion. 

I  have  now  established,  I  hope,  beyond  the  power  of 
controversy,  every  allegation  contained  in  the  first  resolu- 


tion. That  the  constitution  is  a  compact  formed  by  the 
people  of  the  several  states,  as  distinct  political  commu- 
nities, subsisting  and  binding  between  the  states  in  the 
same  character;  which  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of 
the  consequences  which  may  be  fairly  deduced  in  refer- 
ence to  the  character  of  our  political  system,  from  these 
established  facts. 

The  first,  and  most  important,  is,  that  they  conclusive- 
ly establish  that  ours  is  a  federal  system — a  system  of 
states,  arranged  in  a  federal  union,  and  each  retaining  its 
distinct  existence  and  sovereignty.  Ours  has  every  attri- 
bute which  belongs  to  a  federative  system.  It  is  founded 
on  compact: — it  is  formed  by  sovereign  communities: — 
and  is  binding  between  them  in  the  sovereign  capacity.  I 
might  appeal,  in  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  to  all  ele- 
mentary writers  on  the  subject  of  government;  but  will 
content  myself  with  citing  one  only — Burlamaqui  quoted 
with  approbation  by  judge  Tucker,  in  his  commentary  on 
Blackstone,  himself  a  high  authority,  says:  (here  Mr.  C. 
read  from  Tucker's  Blackstone  as  follows): 

Extracts  from  Jilackstone's  commentaries. 

"Political  bodies,  whether  great  or  small,  if  they  are 
constituted  by  a  people  formerly  independent,  and  under 
no  civil  subjection,  or  by  those  who  justly  claim  indepen- 
dency from  any  civil  power  they  were  formerly  subject 
to,  have  the  civil  supremacy  in  themselves,  and  are  in  a 
state  of  equal  right  and  liberty  with  respect  to  all  other 
states,  whether  great  or  small.  No  regard  is  to  be  had 
in  this  matter  to  names;  whether  the  body  politic  be  call- 
ed a  kingdom,  an  empire,  a  principality,  a  dukedom,  a 
country,  a  republic,  or  free  town.  If  it  can  exercise  just- 
ly all  the  essential  parts  of  civil  power  within  itself,  inde- 
pendently of  any  other  person  or  body  politic,  and  no 
other  hath  any  right  to  rescind  or  annul' its  acts,  it  has  the 
civil  supremacy,  how  small  soever  its  territory  may  be, 
or  the  number  of  its  people,  and  has  all  the  rights  of  an 
independent  state. 

"This  independency  of  states,  and  their  being  distinct 
political  bodies  from  each  other,  is  not  obstructed  by  any 
alliance  or  confederacies  whatsoever,  about  exercising 
jointly  any  parts  of  the  supreme  powers,  such  as  those  of 
peace  and  war,  in  league  offensive  and  defensive.  Two 
states,  notwithstanding  such  treaties,  are  separate  bodies 
and  independent. 

"These  are,  then,  only  deemed  politically  united  when 
some  one  person,  or  council,  is  constituted  with  a  right 
to  exercise  some  essential  powers  for  both,  and  to  hinder 
either  from  exercising  them  separately.  If  any  person  or 
council  is  empowered  to  exercise  all  these  essential  pow- 
ers for  both,  they  are  then  one  state:  such  is  the  state  ol 
England  and  Scotland,  since  the  act  of  union  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whereby  the  two 
kingdoms  were  incorporated  into  one,  all  parts  of  the  su- 
preme power  of  both  kingdoms  being  thenceforward  unit- 
ed, and  vested  in  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  of  Great 
Britain;  by  which  entire  coalition,  though  both  kingdoms 
retain  their  ancient  laws  and  usages  in  many  respects, 
they  are  as  effectually  united  and  incorporated  as  the  se- 
veral petty  kingdoms  which  composed  the  heptarchy, 
were  before  that  period. 

"But  when  only  a  portion  of  the  supreme  civil  power 
is  vested  in  one  person  or  council  for  both,  such  as  that 
of  peace  and  war,  or  of  deciding  controversies  between 
different  states  or  their  subjects,  whilst  each  within  itself 
exercises  other  parts  of  the  supreme  power,  independently 
of  all  the  others;  in  this  ease  they  are  called  systems  of  states; 
which  Burlamaqui  defines  to  be  an  assemblage  ot"  perfect 
governments,  strictly  united  by  some  common  bond,  so 
that  they  seem  to  make  but  a  single  body  with  respect  to 
those  affairs  which  interest  them  in  common,  though  each 
preserves  its  sovereignty,  full  and  entire,  independently 
of  all  others.  And  in  this  case,  he  adds,  the  confederate 
states  engage  to  each  other  only  to  exercise  with  common 
consent,  certain  parts  of  the  sovereignty,  especially  that 
which  relates  to  their  mutual  defence  ag'ainst  foreign  ene- 
mies. But  each  of  the  confederates  retains  an  entire  li- 
berty of  exercising  as  it  thinks  proper,  those  parts  of  the 
sovereignty,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of 
union,  as  parts  that  ought  to  be  exercised  in  common. 
And  of  this  nature  is  the  American  confederacy,  in  which 
each  state  has  resigned  the  exercise  of  certain  parts  of  the 
supreme  civil  power  which  they  possessed  before,  (except 
in  common  with  the  other  states  included  in  the  confede 
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racy)  reserving  to  themselves  all  their  former  powers 
which  are  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  com- 
mon bound  of  union. 

"A  visible  distinction,  and  not  less  important  than  ob- 
vious, occurs  to  our  observation  in  comparing  these  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  union.  The  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland  are  united  into  one  kingdom;  and  the  two  contract- 
ing states,  by  such  an  incorporate  union,  are,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  judge  Blackstone,  totally  annihilated,  without  any 
power  of  revival;  and  a  third  arises  from  their  conjunc- 
tion, in  which  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  legislation,  are  vested.  From  whence  he 
expresses  a  doubt  whether  any  infringements  of  the  fun- 
damental and  essential  conditions  of  the  union,  would  of 
itself  dissolve  the  union  of  those  kingdoms;  though  he 
readily  admits,  that  in  the  case  of  %  federate  alliance  such 
an  infringement  would  certainly  rescind  the  compact  be- 
tween the  confederate  states.  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  the  contrary,  each  state  retains  its  own  ante- 
cedent form  of  government;  its  own  laws,  subject  to  the 
alteration  and  control  of  its  own  legislature  only;  its  own 
executive  officers  and  council  of  state;  its  own"  courts  of 
judicature,  its  own  judges,  its  own  magistrates,  civil  offi- 
cers and  officers  of  the  militia;  and,  in  short,  its  own  civil 
state,  or  body  politic  in  every  respect  whatsoever.  And 
by  the  ex  press  declaration  of  the  12th  article  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively  or  to  the 
people.  In  Great  Britain  a  new  civil  state  is  created  by 
the  annihilation  of  two  antecedent  civil  states;  in  the 
American  states,  a  general  federal  council  and  adminis- 
tration is  provided  for  tiie  joint  exercise  of  such  of  their 
several  powers,  as  can  be  more  conveniently  exercised  in 
that  mode  than  any  other;  leaving  their  civil  state  unal- 
tered; and  all  the  other  powers  which  the  statesantecedent- 
ly  possessed,  to  be  exercised  by  them  respectively,  as  if 
no  union  or  connexion  were  established  between  them. 

"The  ancient  Achaia  seems  to  have  been  a  confedera- 
cy founded  upon  a  similar  plan;  each  of  those  little  states 
had  its  distinct  possessions,  territories  and  boundaries; 
each  had  its  senate  or  assembly;  its  magistrates  and  judges; 
and  every  state  sent  deputies  to  the  general  convention, 
and  had  equal  weight  in  all  determinations.  And  most 
of  the  neighboring  states  which,  moved  by  fear  of  danger, 
acceded  to  this  confederacy,  had  reason  to  felicitate  them- 
selves. 

"These  confederacies,  by  which  several  states  are 
united  together  by  a  perpetual  league  of  alliance,  are 
chiefly  founded  upon  this  circumstance,  that  each  particu- 
lar people  choose  to  remain  their  own  masters,  and  yet 
are  not  strong  enough  to  make  head  against  a  common 
enemy.  The  purport  of  such  an  agreement  usually  is, 
that  they  shall  not  exercise  some  part  of  the  sovereignty 
there  specified,  without  the  general  consent  of  each 
other.  For  the  leagues  to  which  these  systems  of  states 
owe  their  rise,  seem  distinguished  from  others;  (so  fre- 
quent among  different  states),  chiefly  by  this  considera- 
tion; that  in  the  latter  each  confederate  people  determine 
themselves,  by  their  own  judgment,  to  certain  mutual 
performances,  yet  so,  that  in  all  other  respects,  they  de- 
sign not  in  the  least  to  make  the  exercise  of  that  part  of 
the  sovereignty  whence  these  performances  proceed,  de- 
pendent on  the  consent  of  their  allies,  or  to  retrench 
any  thing  from  their  full  and  unlimited  power  of  govern- 
ing their  own  states.  Thus  we  see  that  ordinary  treaties 
propose,  for  the  most  part,  as  their  aim,  only  some  par- 
ticular advantage  of  the  states  thus  transacting — their 
interests  happening  at  present  to  fall  in  with  each  other— 
but  do  not  produce  any  lasting  union  as  to  the  chief  ma- 
nagement of  affairs.  Such  was  the  treaty  of  alliance 
between  America  and  France,  in  the  year  1 778,  by  which, 
among  other  articles,  it  was  agreed  that  neitber  of  the 
two  parties  should  conclude  either  truce  or  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  without  the  formal  consent  of  the  other 
first  obtained,  and  whereby  they  mutually  engaged  not 
to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  should  he  formally  or  tacitly  assured  by 
the  treaty  or  treaties  which  should  terminate  the  war. 
Whereas,  in  these  confederacies,  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  the  contrary  is  observable,  they  being  estab- 
lished with  this  design,  that  the  several  states  sball  for- 
ever link  their  safety  one  with  another,  and,  in  order  to 


their  mutual  defence,  shall  engage  themselves  not  to  ex- 
ercise certain  parts  of  their  sovereign  power,  otherwise 
than  by  a  common  agreement  and  approbation.  Such  were 
the  stipulations,  among  others,  contained  in  the  articles 
of  confederation,  and  perpetual  union  between  the  Ame- 
rican states,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  no  state  should, 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  in  congress  as- 
sembled, send  any  embassay  to,  or  receive  any  embassay 
from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,  agreement,  alliance, 
or  treaty  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state;  nor  keep  up  any 
vessels  of  war,  or  body  of  forces,  in  time  of  peace;  nor 
engage  in  any  war,  without  the  consent  of  the  Uuited 
States  in  congress  assembled,  unless  actually  invaded; 
nor  grant  commissions  to  any  ships  of  war,  or  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  except  after  a  declaration  of  war, 
by  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled;  with  several 
others;  yet  each  state,  respectively,  retains  its  sovereignty, 
reedom,  and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdic- 
tion, and  right,  which  is  not  expressly  delegated  to  the 
United  States  in  congress  assembled.  The  promises 
made  in  these  two  cases  here  compared,  run  very  diffe- 
rently; in  the  former,  thus:  'I  will  join  you  in  this  par- 
ticular war,  as  a  confederate,  and  the  manner  of  our 
attacking  the  enemy  shall  be  concerted  by  our  common 
advice;  nor  will  we  desist  from  war,  till  the  particular 
end  thereof,  the  establishment  of  the  independence  ot 
the  United  Suites  be  obtained.'  In  the  latter,  thus: 
'None  of  us  who  have  entered  into  this  alliance  will 
make  use  of  our  right  as  to  the  affairs  of  war  and  peace, 
except  by  the  general  consent  of  the  whole  confederacy.' 
We  observed  before,  that  these  unions  submit  only  some 
certain  parts  of  the  sovereignty  to  mutual  direction.  For 
it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  affairs  of  different  states 
should  have  so  close  a  connection,  as  that  all  and  each  of 
them  should  look  on  it  as  their  interest  to  have  no  part  of 
the  chief  government  exercised  without  the  general  con- 
currence. The  most  convenient  method,  therefore, 
seems  to  be,  that  the  particular  states  reserve  to  them- 
selves all  tbose  branches  of  the  supreme  authority,  the 
management  of  which  can  have  little  or  no  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  the  rest."     [Mr.  Calhoun  proceeded.] 

If  we  compare  our  present  system  with  the  old  confe- 
deration, which  all  acknowledge  to  have  been  federal  in 
its  character,  we  shall  find  that  it  possesses  all  the  attri- 
butes which  belong  to  that  form  of  government,  as  fully 
and  completely  as  that  did.  In  fact,  in  this  particular, 
there  is  but  a  single  difference,  and  that  not  essential,  as 
regards  the  point  immediately  under  consideration,  though 
very  important  in  other  respects.  The  confederation  was 
the  act  of  the  state  governments,  and  formed  an  union  of 
governments.  The  present  constitution  is  the  act  of  the 
states  themselves,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  states,  and  forms  an  union  of  them  as 
sovereign  communities.  The  states,  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  were  as  separate  and  distinct 
political  bodies  as  the  governments  which  represent 
them,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  pre- 
vent them  from  uniting  under  a  compact,  in  a  federal 
union,  without  being  blended  in  one  mass,  any  more  than 
uniting  the  governments  themselves,  in  like  manner, 
without  merging  them  in  a  single  government.  To  illus- 
trate what  I  have  stated,  by  reference  to  ordinary  trans- 
actions, the  confederation  was  a  contract  between  agents 
— the  present  constitution  between  the  principals  them- 
selves:—or,  to  take  a  moreanalagous  case,  one  is  a  league 
made  by  ambassadors;  the  other  a  league  made  by  so- 
vereigns— the  Utter  no  more  tending  to  unite  the  parties 
into  a  single  sovereignty  than  the  former.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  in  the  solemnity  of  the  act  and  the  force  of  the 
obligation. 

There  indeed  results  a  most  important  difference,  un- 
der our  .theory  of  government,  as  to  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  the  act  itself,  whether  executed  by  the  states 
themselves,  or  by  their  governments;  but  a  result,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  not  at  all  affecting  the  question  under 
consideration,  but  which  will  throw  much  light  on  a  sub- 
ject, in  relation  to  which  I  must  think  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  formed  very  confused  conceptions. 

The  senator  dwelt  much  on  the  point,  that  the  present 
system  is  a  constitution  and  a  government,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  old  confederation,  with  a  view  of  proving 
that  the  constitution  was  not  a  compact.  Now,  I  concede 
to  the  senator  that  our  present  system  is  a  constitution. 
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and  a  government — and  that  the  former,  the  old  confede- 
ration, was  not  a  constitution  or  government: — not,  how- 
ever, for  the  reason  which  he  assigned,  that  the  former 
was  a  compact,  and  the  latter  not;  but  from  the  difference 
of  the  origin  from  which  the  two  compacts  are  derived.  Ac- 
cording to  our  American  conception,  the  people  alone  can 
form  constitutions  or  governments,  and  not  their  agents. 
jt  is  this  difference,  and  this  alone,  which  makes  the  dis- 
tinction. Had  the  old  confederation  been  the  act  of  the 
people  of  the  several  states,  and  not  of  their  governments, 
4hat  instrument,  imperfect  as  it  is,  would  have  been  a 
.constitution,  and  the  agency,  which  it  created  to  execute 
jts  powers,  a  government.  This  is  the  true  cause  of  the 
.difference  between  the  two  acts,  and  not  that  in  which 
;the  senator  seems  to  be  bewildered. 

There  is  another  point,  on  which  this  difference  throws 
important  light,  and  which  has  .been  frequently  referred 
to  in  debate  on  this  and  former  occasions.  I  refer  to  the 
expression  in  the  preamble  of  the  constitution,  which 
speaks  of  "forming  a  more  perfect  union,"  and  in  the 
letter  of  general  Washington,  laying  the  draft  of  the  con- 
vention before  the  old  congress,  in  which  lie  speaks  of 
•"consolidating  the  union;"  both  of  which  I  conceive  to 
'refer  simply  to  the  fact,  that  the  present  union,  as  already 
stated,  is  an  union  between  the  states  themselves,  and  not 
;au  union  like  that  which  had  existed  between  the  govern- 
ments of  the  states. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions, which  necessarily  follow  from  the  facts  and  posi- 
tions already  established.     They  enable  us  to  decide  a 
^question  of  vital  importance  under  our  system.     Where 
-does  sovereignty  reside  *     If  I  have  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  ours  is  a  federal  system,  as  I  conceive 
I  conclusively  have,  the  fact  of  itself  determines  the  ques- 
tion which  I  have  proposed.     It  is  of  the  yery  essence  of 
-such  a  system,  that  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  parts,  and 
not  in  the  whole;  or,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.   Pal- 
grave,  the  parts  are  the  units  in  such  a  system,  and  die 
-whole  the  multiple;  and  not  the  whole,  the  units;  and  the 
parts,  the  fractious.      Ours,    then,    is  a  government  of 
•twenty-four  sovereignties,  united  by  a  constitutional  com- 
pact, for  the  purpose  of  exercising  certain  powers  through 
:a  common  government,  as  their  joint  agent: — and  not  an 
-union  of  the  twenty-four  sovereignties  into  one;  which, 
:accordiug  to  the  language  of  the  Virginia  resolutions,  al- 
ready cited,  would  form  a  consolidation.     And    here  I 
tmust  express  my  surprise  to  the  senator  from  Virginia, 
fthat  he  should  avow  himself  the  advocate  of  these  verv 
resolutions,  when  he  distinctly  maintains  the  idea  of  an 
union  of  the  states  in  one  sovereignty,  which  is  expressly 
condemned  by  those  resolutions,  as  the  essence  of  a  con- 
solidated government. 

Anodier  consequence,  which  was  equally  clear,  that 
whatever  modification  was  made  in  the  condition  of  the 
states,  under  the  present  constitution,  were  modifications 
extending  only  to  the  exercise  of  their  powers  by  com- 
pact, and  not  to  the  sovereignty  itself,  and  are  such  as  so- 
vereigns are  competent  to  make;  it  being  a  conceded 
point,  that  it  is  competent  to  them  to  stipulate  to 
exercise  their  powers  in  a  particular  manner,  or  to  ab- 
sjtain'altogether  from  their  exercise,  or  to  delegate  them 
(to  agowts,  widiout,  in  any  degree,  impairing  sovereignty 
itself.  The  plain  state  of  the  facts,  as  regards  our  go- 
fferiUBent,  is,  that  these  states  have  agreed,  by  compact, 
to  .exercise  their  sovereign  powers  jointly,  as  already 
stated,  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  they  have  ratified  the 
compact  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  thereby  making  it 
ithe  constitution  of  each  state,  in  no  wise  distinguished 
from  /their  own  separate  constitution,  but  in  the  super- 
added obligation  of  compact — of  faith  mutually  pledged 
,to  each  other.  In  this  compact  they  have  stipulated, 
«mongst  other  things,  that  it  may  be  amended  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  states;  that  is,  they  have  conceded  to  each 
other,  by  compact,  die  right  to  add  new  powers  or  to 
•subtract  old,  by  the  consent  of  that  proportion  of  the 
.states,  without  requiring,  as  otherwise  would  be  the  case, 
tthe  consent  of  all— r-a  modification  no  more  inconsistent, 
as  has  been  supposed,  with  their  sovereignty  than  any 
other  contained  in  the  compact.  In  fact,  the  provision  to 
•which  I  allude,  furnishes  strong  evidence  that  the  sove- 
reignty is,  as  t  contend,  in  the  states  severally;  as  the 
.amendments  are  effected  not  by  any  one  three-fourths, 


hut  by  any  three-fourths  of  the  states,  indicating  that  the 
sovereignty  is  in  each  of  the  states. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  allegiance  of  the  people  is  to  their  seve- 
ral states,  and  that  treason  consists  in  resistance  to  the 
joint  authority  of  the  states  united,  not,  as  has  been  ab- 
surdly contended,  in  resistance  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  which,  by  the  provision  of  the  constitution, 
has  only  the  right  of  punishing. 

These  conclusions  have  all  a  most  important  hearing  on 
that  monstrous  and  despotic  bill,  which,  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  senate  and  thu  age,  has  passed  this  body.  I  have 
still  a  right  thus  to  speak  without  violating  the  rules  of 
order,  as  it  is  not  yet  a  law.  These  conclusions  show 
that  the  states  can  violate  no  law;  that  they  neither  are, 
nor,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  be,  under  the  dominion 
of  the  law;  that  the  worst  that  can  be  imputed  to  them,  is 
a  violation  of  compact,  for  which  they,  and  not  their  citi- 
zens, are  responsible;  and  that  to  undertake  to  punish  a 
state,  by  law,  or  to  hold  the  citizens  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  the  state,  which  they  are  on  their  allegiance  bound 
to  obey,  and  liable  to  be  punished  as  traitors  for  disobey-* 
ing,  is  a  cruelty  unheard  of  among  civilized  nations;  and 
destructive  of  every  principle  upon  which  our  govern- 
ment is  founded.  It  is,  in  short,  a  ruthless  and  complete 
revolution  of  our  entire  system. 

I  was  desirous  to  present  these  views  fully,  before  the 
passage  of  this  long-to-be-lamenled  bill,  but  as  1  was 
prevented  by  the  majority,  as  I  have  stated,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  remarks,  I  trust  that  it  is  not  yet  too 
late. 

Having  now  said  what  I  intended  in  relation  to  my  first 
resolution,  both  in  reply  to  the  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  vindication  of  its  correctness,  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  in  the  se- 
cond resolution;  that  the  general  government  is  not  the 
exclusive  and  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  de- 
legated to  it,  but  that  the  states,  as  parties  to  the  compact, 
have  a  right  to  judge,  in  the  last  resort,  of  the  infractions 
of  the  compact,  and  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 
It  can  scarcely  be  necessary,  before  so  enlightened  a 
body,  to  premise,  that  our  system  comprehends  two  dis- 
tinct governments— the  general  and  state  governments, 
which,  properly  considered,  form  but  one.  The  former, 
representing  the  joint  authority  of  the  states  in  their  con- 
federate capacity,  and  the  latter,  that  of  each  state  sepa- 
rately. 1  have  premised  this  fact,  simply  with  a  view  of 
presenting  distinctly  the  answer  to  the  argument  offered 
by  the  senalor  from  Massachusetts,  to  prove  that  the  ge- 
neral government  lias  a  final  and  exclusive  right  to  judge, 
not  only  of  its  delegated  powers,  but  also  of  those  re- 
served to  the  states.  That  gentleman  relies,  for  his 
main  argument,  on  the  assertion,  that  a  government, 
which  he  defines  to  be  an  organised  body,  endowed  with 
both  will  and  power,  and  authority  in  proprio  vigore, 
to  execute  its  purpose,  has  a  right  inherently  to  judge 
of  its  powers.  It  is  not  my  iutention  to  comment 
upon  the  definition  of  the  senator,  though  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  his  ideas  of  government  are  not  very 
American.  My  object  is  to  deal  with  the  conclusion  and 
not  the  definition.  Admit,  then,  that  the  government  has 
the  right  of  judging  of  its  powers,  for  which  he  contends. 
How  then  will  he  withhold,  upon  his  own  principle,  the 
right  of  judging  from  the  state  government,  which  he 
has  attributed  to  the  general  government!'  If  it  belong* 
to  one,  on  his  principle,  it  bejongs  to  both — and  if  to  bcth, 
if  they  differ,  the  veto,  so  abhorred  by  the  senator,  is  the 
necessary  result;  as  neither,  if  the  right  be  possessed  by 
both,  can  control  the  other. 

The  senator  felt  the  force  of  this  argument,  and  in  or- 
der to  sustain  his  main  position,  lie  fell  back  on  that 
eiause  of  the  constitution,  which  provides,  that  "this  con- 
stitution, and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

This  is  admitted;  no  one  has  ever  denied  that  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  are  of 
paramount  authority.  But  it  is  equally  undeniable,  that 
laws  iiot  made  in  pursuance,  are  not  only  not  of  para- 
mount authority,  hut  are  of  no  authority  whatever;  being 
of  themselves  null  and  void;  which  presents  the  ques- 
tion who  are  to  judge  whether  the  laws  be  or  be  not  pur- 
suant to  the  constitution,  and  thus  the  difficulty,  instead 
of  being  taken  away,  is  removed  but   one    step  farther 
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back.  This  the  senator  also  felt,  and  has  attempted  to 
overcome  the  difficulty,  by  setting  up,  on  the  part  oi" con- 
gress, and  the  judiciary,  the  final  and  exclusive  right  of 
judging,  both  for  the  federal  government  and  the  states, 
as  to  the  extent  of  their  powers.  That  I  may  do  fidl  jus- 
tice to  the  gentleman,  I  will  give  his  doctrine  in  his  own 
words.     He  states: 

"That  there  is  a  supreme  law,  composed  of  the  consti- 
tution, the  laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  the  trea- 
ties; but  in  cases  coming  before  congress,  not  assuming 
the  shape  of  cases  in  law  and  equity,  so  as  to  be  subjects 
of  judicial  discussion,  congress  must  interpret  the  consti- 
tution, so  often  as  it  has  occasion  to  pass  laws,  and  in 
■eases  capable  of  assuming  a  judicial  shape,  the  supreme 
court  must  be  the  final  interpreter." 

Now,  passing  over  this  vague  and  loose  phraseology,  I 
would  ask  the  senator,  upon  what  principle  can  he  con- 
cede this  extensive  power  to  the  legislative  and  judicial 
departments,  and  withhold  it  entirely  from  the  executive? 
If  one  has  the  right  it  cannot  be  withheld  from  the  other. 
[  would  also  ask  him,  on  what  principle,  if  the  depart- 
ments of  the  general  government  are  to  possess  the  right 
of  judging,  finally  and  conclusively,  of  their  respective 
powers,  on  what  principle  can  the  same  right  be  withheld 
from  the  state  governments,  which,  as  well  as  the  general 
government,  properly  considered,  are  but  departments  of 
the  same  general  system,  and  form  together,  properly 
speaking,  but  one  government.  This  was  a  favorite  idea 
of  a  man,  for  whose  wisdom  I  have  a  respect,  increasing 
with  my  experience,  and  whom  I  have  frequently  heard 
say  that  most  of  the  misconceptions  and  errors,  in  rela- 
tion to  our  system,  originated  in  forgetting  that  they 
were  but  parts  of  the  same  system.  I  would  further  tell 
the  senator,  that  if  this  right  be  withheld  from  the  state 
governments;  if  this  restraining  influence  by  which  the 
general  government  is  coerced  to  its  proper  sphere,  be 
withdrawn,  then  that  department  of  the  government 
from  which  he  has  withheld  the  right  of  judging  of  its 
own  powers  (the  executive)  will,  so  far  from  being  ex- 
cluded, become  the  sole  interpreter  of  the  powers  of  the 
government.  It  is  the  armed  interpreter,  with  powers 
to  execute  its  own  construction,  and  without  the  aid  of 
which,  the  construction  of  the  other  departments  will 
be  impotent. 

But  I  contend  that  the  states  have  a  far  clearer  right 
to  the  sole  construction  of  their  powers  than  any  of  the 
departments  of  the  federal  government  can  have;  this 
power  is  expressly  reserved,  as  I  had  stated  on  another 
occasion,  not  only  against  the  several  departments  of  the 
general  government,  but  against  the  United  States  them- 
selves. I  will  not  repeat  the  arguments  which  I  then  of- 
fered on  this  point,  and  which  remain  unanswered,  but  I 
mustfbe  permitted  to  offer  strong  additional  proof  of  the 
views  then  taken;  and  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  are 
conclusive  on  this  point.  It  is  drawn  from  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  constitution  by  Virginia,  and  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words.     [Mr.  C.  then  read  as  follows]: 

"We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  duly 
elected  in  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  from  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  and  now  met  in  convention,  having  fully 
and  freely  investigated  and  discussed  the  proceedings  of 
the  federal  convention,  and  being  prepared,  as  well  as  the 
most  mature  deliberation  hath  enabled  us  to  decide  there- 
on— do,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, declare  and  make  known,  that  the  powers  granted 
under  the  constitution,  being  derived  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  may  he  resumed  by  them,  whensoever 
the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  injury  or  oppression, 
and  that  every  power  not  granted  thereby,  remains  with 
them,  and  at  their  will;  that  therefore  no  right  of  any  de- 
nomination can  be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrained,  or  mo- 
dified by  the  congress,  by  the  senate  or  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, acting  in  any  capacity,  by  the  president  or 
any  department,  or  officer  of  the  United  States,  except  in 
those  instances  in  which  power  is  given  by  the  constitu- 
tion for  those  purposes;  and  that  among  other  essential 
rights,  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  the  press,  cannot 
be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrained  or  modified  by  any  au- 
thority of  the  United  States.  With  these  impressions, 
with  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts,  for  the 
purity  of  our  intentions,  and  under  the  conviction  that 
whatsoever  imperfections  may  exist  in  the  constitution, 
ought  rather  to  be  examined  in  the  mode  prescribed  there- 


in, than  to  bring  the  union  in  danger  by  a  delay,  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  amendments  previous  to  the  ratification 
— We,  the  said  delegates,  in  the  name  and  in  the  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Virginia,  do,  by  these  presents,  assent  to 
and  ratify  the  constitution  recommended  on  the  17th  day 
of  September,  1787,  by  the  federal  convention,  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  hereby  announcing  to  all 
those  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  said  constitution  is 
binding  upon  the  said  people,  according  to  an  authentic 
copy  hereto  annexed,  in  the  words  following,"  &c. 

It  thus  appears  that  that  sagacious  state  (I  fear,  how- 
ever, that  her  sagacity  is  not  as  sharp  sighted  now  as  for- 
merly) ratified  the  constitution,  with  an  explanation  as 
to  her  reserved  powers;  that  they  were  powers  subject 
to  her  own  will;  and  reserved  against  every  department 
of  the  general  government,  legislative,  executive  and  ju- 
dicial; as  if  she  had  a  prophetic  knowledge;  of  the  attempts 
now  made  to  impair  and  destroy  them;  which  explana- 
tion can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  containing 
a  condition  on  which  she  ratified,  and,  in  fact,  making 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  extending  as 
well  to  the  other  stales  as  to  herself.  I  am  no  lawyer,  and 
it  may  appear  to  be  presumption  in  me  to  lay  down  the 
rule  of  law  which  governs  in  such  cases,  in  a  controversy 
with  so  distinguished  an  advocate  as  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts;  but  I  will  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  in  such 
cases,  which  I  have  no  fear  that  the  gentleman  will  con- 
tradict, that  in  case  of  a  contract  between  several  part- 
ners, if  the  entrance  of  one  on  condition  be  admitted,  the 
condition  enures  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  partners.  But  I 
do  not  rest  the  argument  simply  upon  this  view;  Virginia 
proposed  the  tenth  amended  article,  the  one  in  question, 
and  her  ratification  must  he  at  least  received  as  the  high- 
est evidence  of  its  true  meaning  and  interpretation. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  and  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  be  resisted,  the  rights  of  the  states  to  judge  of  the  ex- 
tent of  their  reserved  powers  stands  on  the  most  solid 
foundation,  and  is  good  against  every  department  of  the 
general  government;  and  the  judiciary  is  as  much  exclud- 
ed from  an  inteference  with  the  reserved  powers,  as  the 
legislative  or  executive  departments.  To  prove  the  oppo- 
site, the  senator  relies  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son, in  the  Federalist,  to  prove  that  it  was  intended  to  in- 
vest the  court  with  the  power  in  question.  In  reply,  I  will 
meet  Mr.  Madison  witli  his  own  opinion,  given  on  a  most 
solemn  occasion,  and  backed  by  the  sagacious  common- 
wealth of  Virginia.  The  opinion  to  which  I  allude  will 
be  found  in  the  celebrated  report  of  1799,  of  which  Mr. 
Madison  was  the  author.     It  says: 

"But  it  is  objected,  that  the  judicial  atjtiioiuty  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  sole  expositor  of  the  constitution  in 
the  last  resort;  and  it  may  be  asked  for  what  reason  the 
declaration  by  the  general  assembty,  supposing  it  to  be 
theoretically  true,  could  he  required  at  the  present  day, 
and  in  so  solemn  a  manner. 

"On  this  objection   it  might  he   observed— -Jirst,    that 
there  may  be  instances  of  usurped  power,  which  the  forms 
of  the  constitution  would  never  draw  within  the  control  of 
the  judicial  department:  secondly,  that  if  the  decision  of 
the  judiciary  he  raised  above  the  authority  of  the   sove- 
reign parties  to  the  constitution,  the  decisions  of  the  other 
departments,  not  carried  by  the  forms  of  the  constitution 
before  the  judiciary,   must  he  equally  authoritative  and 
final  with  decisions  of  the  department.     But  the  proper 
answer  to  this  objections  is,  that  the  resolution  of  the  ge- 
neral assembly  relates  to  those  great  and    extraordinary 
cases,    in  which   all  the  forms   of  the  constitution  may 
prove  ineffectual  against  infractions  dangerous  to  the  es- 
sential rights  of  the  parties  to  it.   The  resolution  suppos- 
es that  dangerous  powers,  not  delegated,  may  not  only 
be  usurped  and  executed  by  the  other  departments,  but 
that  the  judicial  department,  also,  may  exercise  or  sanc- 
tion dangerous  powers  beyond  the  grant  of  the  constitu- 
tion; and,   consequently,  that  the  ultimate  right  of  the 
parties  to  the  constitution  to  judge  whether  the  compact 
was  dangerously  violated,   must  extend   to  violations  by 
one  delegated  authority,  as  well  as  by  another;  by  the  ju- 
diciary as  well  as  by  the  executive  or  the  legislative." 

The  senator  also  relies  upon  the  authority  of  Luther 
Martin  to  the  same  point,  to  which  I  have  already  replied 
so  fully,  on  another  occasion,  (in  answer  to  the  senator 
from  Delaware,  Mr.    Clayton),  that  I  do  not  deem  it  ne- 
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cessary  to  add  any  further  remarks  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. 

But  why  should  I  waste  words  in  reply  to  these  or  any 
other  authorities,  when  it  has  been  so  clearly  established 
that  the  rights  of  the  states  are  reserved  against  all  and 
every  department  of  the  government;  that  no  authority  in 
opposition  can  possibly  shake  a  position  so  well  establish- 
ed. Nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  argument 
which  I  offered  when  the  bill  was  under  discussion,  to 
show  that  the  clause  in  the  constitution  which  provides 
that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity,  arising  under  this  constitution,  and  to  the  laws  and 
treaties  made  under  its  authority,  has  no  bearing  on  the 
point  in  controversy;  and  that  even  the  boasted  power  of 
the  supreme  court  to  decide  a  law  to  be  unconstitutional, 
so  far  from  being  derived  from  this  or  any  other  portion 
of  tile-constitution,  results  from  the  necessity  of  the  case; 
where  two  rules  of  unequal  authority  come  in  conflict, 
and  is  a  power  belonging  to  all  courts,  superior  and  infe- 
rior, state  and  general,  domestic  and  foreign. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  shown  satisfactorily  that  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  constitution  to  authorise  the  general  go- 
vernment, through  any  of  its  departments,  to  control  the 
action    of  the  state,   within  the  sphere   of  its  reserved 
powers;  and  that  of  course,  according  to  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  senator  from  Alassachusetts  himself,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  states,  as  well  as  the  general  government, 
has  the  right  to  determine  the  extent  of  their  respective 
powers,  without  the  right  on  the  part  of  either  to  control 
the  other.    The  necessary  result  is,  the  veto,  to  which  lie 
so  much  objects;  and  to  get  clear  of  which,  he  informs  us, 
•was  the   object  for  which   the  present  constitution  was 
formed.     I  know  not  whence  he  has  derived  his  informa- 
tion, but  my  impression  is  very  different,  as  to  the  imme- 
diate motives  which  led  to  the  formation  of  that  instru- 
ment.    I  have  always  understood  that  the  principal  ob- 
ject was,  to  give  to  congress  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce, to  lay  impost  duties,  and  to  raise  a  revenue  for 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt  and  the  expenses  of  the 
government,  and  to  subject  the  action  of  the  citizens,  in- 
dividually, to  the  operation  of  tile  laws,  as  a  substitute  for 
force.     If  the  object  had  been  to  get  clear  of  the  veto  of 
the  states,  as  the  senator  states,  the  convention  certainly 
performed  their  work  in  a  most  bungling  manner.   There 
was  unquestionably  a  large  party  in  that  body,  headed  by 
men  of  distinguished  talents  and  influence,  who  commenc- 
ed early,  and  worked  earnestly  to  the  last,  to  deprive  the 
states — not  directly,  for  that  would  have  been  too  bold  an 
attempt,  but  indirectly7 — of  the  veto.     The  good  sense  of 
the  convention,  however,  put  down  every  effort,  however 
disguised  and  perseveringly  made.     I  do  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  from  the  journals  the  history  of  these  va- 
rious and  unsuccessful  attempts,  though  it  would  afford  a 
very  instructive  lesson.     It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  was 
attempted  by  proposing  to  give  congress  power  to  annul 
the  acts  of  the  states,  which  they  might  deem  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution;  to  give  to  the  president  the  power 
of  appointing  the  governors  of  the  states,   with  a  view  of 
vetoing  state  laws  through  his  authority;  and,  finally,  to 
give  to  the  judiciary  the  power  to  decide  controversies 
between  the  states,   and  the  general  government;  all  of 
which  failed — fortunately  for  the  liberty  of  the  country 
— 'Utterly  and  entirely  failed;  and,   in  their  failure,  we 
have  the  strongest  evidence  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  convention  to  deprive  the  states  of  the  veto  power. 
Had  the  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  this  power  been  di- 
rectly made,  and   failed,  every  one  would  have  seen  and 
felt  that  it  would  furnish  conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of 
its  existence.   Now,  I  would  ask,  what  possible  difference 
can    it    make,    in    what  form   this   attempt   was   made? 
Whether  by  attempting  to  confer  on  the  general  govern- 
ment a   power    incompatible  with   the   exercise   of  the 
veto  on  the  part  of  the  states,  or  by  attempting  directly  to 
deprive  them  of  the  right  of  exercising  it.    We  have  thus 
direct  and  and  strong  proof,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
convention,  the  states,  unless  deprived  of  it,  possess  the 
veto  power;  or,  what  is  another  name  for  the  same  thine:, 
the  right  of  nullification.    I  know  that  there  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion  among  the  friends  of  state  rights,  in  regard  to 
this  power,  which  I  regret;  as  I  cannot  but  consider  it  as 
a  power  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  minor  interests  of 
the  community,  and  the  liberty  and  the  union  of  the  coun- 
try.    It  was  the  very  shield  of  state  rights;  and  the  only 


power  by  whieh  that  system  of  injustice  against  which  we 
have  contended  for  more  than  thirteen  years,  could  Rear- 
rested; by  which  a  system  of  hostile  legislation,  of  plun- 
dering by  law,  whieh  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  conflict  of 
arms,  can  be  prevented. 

But  I  rest  the  right  of  a  state  to  judge  of  the  extent  of 
its  reserved  powers,  in  the  last  resort,  on  higher  grounds 
— that  the  constitution  is  a  compact  to  which  the  states 
are  parties,  in  their  sovereign  capacity;  and  that,  as  in  all 
other  cases  of  compact  between  parties  having  no  com- 
mon umpire,  each  has  a  right  to  judge  for  itself.  To 
the  truth  of  this  proposition,  the  senator  from  .Massachu- 
setts has  himself  assented,  if  the  constitution  itself  be  a 
compact — and  that  it  is,  I  have  shown,  I  trust,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt.  Having  established  that  point, 
I  now  claim,  as  I  stated  1  would  do  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion,  the  admissions  of  the  senator,  and,  among 
them,  the  right  of  secession,  and  nullification,  which  he 
conceded  would  necessarily  follow,  if  the  constitution  be 
indeed  a  compact. 

1  have  now  replied  to  the  arguments  of  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts,  so  far  as  they  directly  apply  to  the 
resolutions,  and  will,  in  conclusion,  notice  some  of  his 
general  and  detached  remarks.  To  prove  that  ours  is  a 
consolidated  government,  and  that  there  is  an  immediate 
connexion  between  the  government  and  the  citizen,  he  re- 
lies on  the  fact,  that  the  laws  act  directly  on  individuals. 
That  such  is  the  case,  I  will  not  deny;  but  I  am  very  far 
from  conceding  the  point,  that  it  affords  the  decisive 
proof,  or  even  any  proof  at  all,  of  the  position  which  the 
senator  wishes  to  maintain.  I  hold  it  to  be  perfectly 
within  the  competency  of  two  or  more  states  to  subject 
their  citizens,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  direct  action  of  each 
other,  without  surrendering  or  impairing  their  sovereign- 
ty. I  recollect,  while  I  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Munroe's 
cabinet,  a  proposition  was  submitted  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, to  permit  a  mutual  right  of  search  and  seizure, 
on  the  part  of  each  government,  of  the  citizens  of  the 
other,  on  board  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and 
to  establish  a  joint  tribunal  for  their  trial  and  punishment, 
the  proposition  was  declined,  not  because  it  would  impair 
the  sovereignty  of  eitheir,  but  on  the  ground  of  gene- 
ral expediency,  and  because  it  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  whieh  establish 
the  judicial  power,  which  must  be  appointed  by  the  pre- 
sident and  senate.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  propositions  of 
of  the  same  kind  were  made  and  acceded  to  by  some  of 
the  continental  powers. 

With  the  same  view,  the  senator  cited  the  suability  of 
the  states,  as  evidence  of  their  want  of  sovereignty;  at 
which  I  must  express  my  surprise,  coming  from  the  quar- 
ter it  dors.  No  one  knows  better  than  the  senator,  that 
it  is  perfectly  within  the  competency  of  a  sovereign  state 
to  permit  itself  to  be  sued.  We  have  on  the  statute  book 
a  standing  law,  under  which  the  United  States  may  be 
sued  in  certain  land  cases.  If  the  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution on  this  point  proves  any  thing,  it  proves,  by  the 
extreme  jealousy  with  which  the  right  of  suing  a  state  is 
permitted,  the  very  reverse  of  that  for  whieh  the  senator 
contends. 

Among  other  objections  tithe  views  of  the  constitution 
for  which  I  contend,  it  is  said  they  are  novel.  1  hold  this 
to  be  a  great  mistake.  The  novelty  is  not  on  my  side, 
but  on  that  of  the  senator  from  Massachusetts.  The  doc- 
trine of  consolidation  which  he  maintains,  is  of  recent 
growth.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Hamilton,  Ames,  or 
any  of  the  distinguished  federalists  of  that  period,  all  of 
whom  strenuously  maintained  the  federative  character  of 
the  constitution,  though  they  were  accused  of  supporting 
a  system  of  policy,  which  would  necessarily  lead  to  con- 
solidation. The  first  disclosure  of  that  doctrine  was  in 
the  case  of  McCulloh,  in  which  the  supreme  court  held 
the  doctrine,  though  wrapt  up  in  language  somewhat  in- 
distinct and  ambiguous.  The  next  and  more  open  avow- 
al was  by  the  senator  of  Massachusetts  himself,  about 
three  years  ago,  in  the  debate  on  Foot's  resolution.  The 
first  official  annunciation  of  the  doctrine  was  in  the  recent 
proclamation  of  the  president,  of  which  the  bill  that  lias 
recently  passed  this  body  is  the  bitter  fruit. 

It  is  further  objected  by  the  senator  from  Massachu*- 
setts,  and  others,  against  this  doctrine  of  state  rights,  as 
maintained  in  this  debate,  that  if  they  should  prevail  the 
peace  of  the  country  would  be  destroyed.     But  what  if 
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they  should  not  prevail ?  Would  there  be  peace?  Yes, 
the  peace  of  despotism;  that  peace  which  is  enforced  by 
the  bayonet  and  the  sword;  the  peace  of  death,  where  all 
the  vital  functions  of  liberty  have  ceased.  It  is  this 
peace  which  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignly  may  disturb 
by  that  conflict,  which,  in  every  free  state,  if  properly 
organised,  necessarily  exists  between  liberty  and  power; 
but  which,  if  restrained  within  proper  limits,  is  a  saluta- 
ry exercise  to  our  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  In 
the  case  of  Carolina,  which  has  caused  all  tbis  discussion, 
who  does  not  see,  if  tbe  effusion  of  blood  be  prevented, 
that  the  excitement,  tbe  agitation,  and  the  inquiry  which 
it  bas  caused,  will  be  followed  by  the  most  beneficial  con- 
sequences. The  country  had  sunk  into  avarice,  intrigue, 
and  electioneering,  from  which  nothing  but  some  such 
event  could  rouse  it,  or  restore  those  honest  and  patriotic 
feelings,  which  had  almost  disappeared  under  their  bane- 
ful influence.  What  government  bas  ever  attained  power 
and  distinction  without  such  conflicts?  l,ook  at  the  de- 
graded state  of  all  those  nations,  where  they  have  been 
put  down  by  tbe  iron  arm  of  die  government. 

1,  lor  my  part,  have  no  fear  of  any  dangerous  conflict, 
under  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  state  sovereignty; 
the  very  fact  that  the  states  may  interpose  will  produce 
moderation  and  justice.  Tbe  general  government  will 
abstain  from  the  exercise  of  any  power  in  which  they 
may  suppose  three-fourths  of  the  states  will  not  sustain 
them;  while  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  states  will  not  inter- 
pose but  on  conviction  that  they  will  be  supported  by 
one-fourth  of  their  co-states.  Moderation  and  justice 
will  produce  confidence,  attachment,  and  patriotism,  and 
these,  in  turn,  will  offer  most  powerful  barriers  against 
the  excess  of  conflicts  between  the  states  and  the  head  of 
the  confederacy. 

But  we  are  told  that,  should  the  dictrine  prevail,  the 
present  system  would  be  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  tbe 
old  confederation.  I  regard  the  assertion  only  asevidence 
of  that  extravagance  of  declamation,  in  which,  from  ex- 
citement of  feeling,  we  so  often  indulge.  Admit  the 
power,  and  still  tbe  present  system  would  be  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  weakness  of  the  old  confederation  as  it 
would  be  from  the  lawless  and  despotic  violence  of  con- 
solidation. So  far  from  being  the  same,  the  difference 
between  the  confederation  and  the  present  constitution 
would  still  be  most  strongly  marked.  If  there  were  no 
other  distinction,  the  fact  that  the  former  required  the 
concurrence  of  the  states  to  execute  its  acts,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  act  of  a  state  to  arrest  its  acts,  would  make  a  dis- 
tinction as  broad  as  the  ocean;  in  the  former,  the  vis  iner- 
Usr  of  our  nature  was  in  opposition  to  the  action  of  the 
system.  Not  to  act,  was  to  defeat.  In  the  latter,  the 
same  principle  is  on  the  opposite  side;  action  is  required 
to  defeat.  He  who  understands  human  nature,  will  see 
in  this  difference,  the  difference  between  a  feeble  and  illy 
contrived  confederation,  and  the  restrained  energy  of  a 
federal  system. 

Of  the  same  character  is  the  objection,  that  the  doc- 
trine will  be  the  source  of  weakness.  If  we  look  to  mere 
organization  and  'physical  power  as  the  only  source  of 
strength,  without  taking  into  the  estimate  the  operation 
of  moral  causes,  such  would  appear  to  be  the  (act;  but  if  we 
take  into  the  estimate  the  latter,  you  will  find  that  those 
governments  have  the  greatest  strength  in  which  power 
has  been  most  efficiently  checked.  The  government  of 
Rome  furnishes  a  memorable  example.  There  two  in- 
dependent and  distinct  powers  existed — 'the  people  acting 
by  tribes,  in  which  the  plebeians  prevailed,  and  by  cen- 
turies in  which  the  patricians  ruled.  The  tribunes  were 
the  appropriate  representatives  of  the  one  power,  and 
the  senate  of  the  other,  each  possessed  of  the  authority 
of  checking  and  overruling  one  another,  not  as  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  as  supposed  by  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts,  but  as  independent  powers — as  much 
so  as  the  state  and  general  governments.  A  shallow  ob- 
server would  perceive  in  such  an  organization,  nothing  but 
the  perpetual  source  of  anarchy,  discord,  and  weakness; 
and  yet  experience  has  proved  that  it  was  the  most  pow- 
erful government  that  ever  existed;  and  reason  teaches 
that  this  power  was  derived  from  the  very  circumstance 
-which  hasty  reflection  would  consider  the  cause  of  weak- 
ness. I  will  venture  an  assertion  which  may  be  consider- 
ed extravagant,  but  in  which  history  will  fully  bear  me 
out,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any   people  in  which 


a  power  of  arresting  the  improper  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  what  may  be  called  the  negative  power  of  govern- 
ment, was  too  strong,  except  Poland,  where  every  free- 
man possessed  a  veto;  but  even  there,  although  it  existed 
in  so  extravagant  a  form,  it  was  the  source  of  the  highest 
and  most  lofty  attachment  to  liberty,  and  the  most  heroic 
courage — qualities  that  more  than  once  saved  Europe 
from  the  domination  of  the  crescent  and  scymetar.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  fate  of  Poland  is  not  to  be  at- 
tributed so  much  to  the  excess  of  this  negative  power  of 
itself,  as  to  the  facility  which  it  afforded  to  foreign  in- 
fluence in  controlling  its  political  movements. 

1  am  not  surprised  that,  with  the  idea  of  a  perfect  go- 
vernment which  the  senatorfrom  Massachusetts  has  form- 
ed, a  government  of  an  absolute  majority,  unchecked  and 
unrestrained,  operating  through  a  representative  body, 
that  he  should  be  so  much  shocked  with  what  he  is  pleas- 
ed to  call  the  absurdity  of  state  veto.  But  let  me  tell  him, 
that  his  scheme  of  a  perfect  government,  as  beautiful  as 
he  conceives  it  to  be,  though  often  tried,  has  invariably  fail- 
ed, and  has  always  run,  whenever  tried,  through  the  same 
uniform  process  of  faction,  corruption,  anarchy,  and  des- 
potism. He  considers  the  representative  principle  as 
the  great  modern  improvement  in  legislation,  and  of  it- 
self sufficient  to  secure  liberty.  I  cannot  regard  it  in 
the  light  in  which  he  does,  instead  of  modern,  it  is  of 
remote  origin,  and  has  existed,  in  greater  or  less  perfec- 
tion, in  every  free  state  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 
Nor  do  I  consider  it  as  of  itself  sufficient  to  secure  liber- 
ty, though  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  indispensable  means 
— the  means  of  securing  the  people  against  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  their  miens.  To  secure  liberty,  ano- 
ther means  is  still  necessary,  the  means  of  securing  the 
different  portions  of  society  against  the  injustice  and  op- 
pression of  each  other,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  veto, 
interposition,  or  nullification,  or  by  whatever  name  the 
restraining  or  negative  power  of  government  may  be 
called. 

The  senator  appears  to  be  enamoured  with  his  concep- 
tion of  a  consolidated  government,  and  avows  himself  to 
be  prepared,  seeking  no  lead,  to  rush  in  its  defence  to  the 
front  rank,  where  the  blows  fall  heaviest  and  thickest.  I 
admire  bis  gallantry  and  courage;  but  1  will  tell  him  that 
he  will  find  in  the  opposite  ranks,  under  the  flag  of  liber* 
tv,  spirits  as  gallant  as  his  own;  and  that  experience  will 
teach  him,  that  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  carry  on  the  war 
of  legislative  exaction  by  bills  and  enactments,  than  to 
extort  by  sword  and  bayonet,  from  the  brave  and  the  free. 
The  bill  which  lias  passed  tbis  body,  is  intended  to  de- 
cide this  great  controversy  between  that  view  of  our  go- 
vernment, entertained  by  the  senator  and  those  who  act 
with  him,  and  that  supported  on  our  side.  It  has  merged 
the  tariff",  and  all  other  questions  connected  with  it,  in 
the  higher  and  direct  issue,  which  it  presents  between  the 
federal  system  of  government  and  consolidation.  I  con- 
sider the  bill  as  far  worse  and  more  dangerous  to  liberty 
than  the  tariff.  It  has  been  most  wantonly  passed,  when 
its  avowed  object  no  longer  justified  it.  I  consider  it  as 
chains  forged  and  fitted  to  the  limbs  of  the  states,  and 
hung  up  to  be  used  when  occasion  may  require.  We  are 
told,  in  order  to  justify  the  passage  of  tbis  fatal  measure, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  present  the  olive  branch  with  one 
hand  and  the  sword  with  the  other.  We  scorn  the  alter- 
native. You  have  no  right  to  present  the  sword.  The 
constitution  never  put  the  instrument  in  your  hands  to  be 
employed  against  a  state;  and  as  to  the  olive  branch, 
whether  we  receive  it  or  not,  will  not  depend  on  your 
menace,  but  on  our  own  estimate  of  what  is  due  to  our- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  community,  in  reference  to  the 
difficult  subject,  on  which  we  have  taken  issue. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  has  struggled  hard  to 
sustain  his  cause;  but  the  load  Mas  too  heavy  for  him  to 
bear.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  ardor  and  zeal  with 
which  he  has  entered  into  the  controversy.  It  is  a 
great  struggle  between  power  and  liberty — power  on  the 
side  of  the  north,  and  liberty  on  the  side  of  the  south. 
But,  while  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  part  which  the  sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  has  taken,  I  must  express  my 
amazement  at  the  principles  advanced  by  the  senator 
from  Georgia,  nearest  me,  (Mr.  Forsyth).  I  had  sup- 
posed it  was  impossible,  that  one  of  his  experience  and 
sagacity  should  not  perceive  the  new  and  dangerous  di- 
rection which  this  controversy  is  about  to  take.     For  the 
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first  time,  we  have  heard  an  ominous  reference  to  a  pro- 
vision in  the  constitution,  which  1  have  never  known  to 
he  before  alluded  to  in  discussion,  or  in  connexion  with 
any  of  our  measures.  I  refer  to  that  provision  in  the 
constitution,  in  which  the  general  government  guaranties 
a  republican  form  of  government  to  the  states— a  power 
which,  hereafter,  if  not  rigidly  restricted  to  the  objects 
intended  by  the  constitution,  is  destined  to  be  a  pretext 
to  interfere  with  our  political  affairs  and  domestic  in- 
stitutions, in  a  manner  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  any 
other  power  which  has  ever  been  exercised  on  the  part  of 
the  general  government.  I  had  supposed,  that  every 
southern  senator  at  least,  would  have  been  awake  .to  the 
danger  which  menaces  us  from  this  new  quarter;  and, 
that  no  sentiment  would  be  uttered,  on  their  part,  calcu- 
lated to  countenance  the  exercise  of  this  dangerous  pow- 
er. With  these  impressions,  I  heard  the  senator  with 
amazement,  alluding  to  Carolina,  as  furnishing  a  case 
whicli  called  for  the  enforcement  of  this  guarantee.  Does 
he  not  see  the  hazard  of  the  indefinite  extension  of  this 
dangerous  power?  There  exists  in  every  southern  state 
a  domestic  institution,  which  would  require  a  far  less  bold 
construction  to  consider  the  government  of  every  state  in 
that  quarter  not  to  be  republican;  and,  of  course,  to  de- 
mand, on  the  part  of  this  government,  a  suppression  of 
the  institution  to  which  I  allude,  in  fulfilment  of  the  gua- 
rantee. I  believe  there  is  now  no  hostile  feelings  com- 
hined  with  political  considerations,  in  any  section,  con- 
nected with  this  delicate  subject.  But  it  requires  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  the  danger,  which  must 
one  day  come,  if  not  vigilantly  watched.  With  the  ra- 
pid strides  with  which  this  government  is  advancing  to 
power,  a  time  will  come,  and  that  not  far  distant,  when 
petitions  will  be  received,  from  the  quarter  to  which  I 
allude,  for  protection:  when  the  faith  of  the  guarantee 
will  be  at  least  as  applicable  to  that  case  as  the  senator 
from  Georgia  now  thinks  it  to  Carolina.  Unless  this 
doctrine  be  opposed  by  united  and  firm  resistance,  its 
ultimate  effect  will  be  to  drive  the  white  population  from 
the  southern  Atlantic  states. 

FjiBRPAUT  20. 
Mr.  Webster  said  that,  having  already  occupied  so 
much  of  the  time  of  the  senate  on  the  general  subject,  he 
should  not  do  more  than  to  make  a  very  few  observations, 
in  reply  to  what  the  hon.  member  from  Carolina  had  now 
advanced.  The  gentleman,  said  Mr.  W.  does  me  injus- 
tice, in  suggesting  the  possibility  that  any  remarks  of 
mine  could 'have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
favor,  iu  any  quarter,  by  an  appearance  of  hostility  to 
him.  [Mr.  Culhuun  rose,  and  said  he  had  only  suggest- 
ed it,  as  a  matter  of  possibility.]  I  hope  it  is  not  even 
possible,  continued  Mr.  \V.  "that  my  support  or  opposi- 
tion of  important  measures,  should  be  influenced  by  con- 
siderations ol' that  kind.  Between  the  hon.  member  and 
myself,  personal  relations  have  always  been  friendly. 
Wc  came  into  congress,  now  near  twenty  years  ago,  both 
ardent  young  men;  and  however  widely  we  may  have  dif- 
fered at  any  time,  on  political  subjects,  our  private  inter- 
course has  been  one  of  amity  and  kindness.  [Mr.  Cal- 
houn rose,  and  said  these  remarks  were  just  such  as  he 
himself  had  intended  to  make.] 

The  honorable  member  considers  my  remarks  on  his 
use  of  the  phrase  "constitutional  compact,"  as  not  well 
founded,  and  say  she  has  my  own  authority  against  myself. 
He  quotes  from  my  speech,  in  1830.  But  I  did  not,  on 
that  or  any  occasion,  call  the  constitution  a  constitutional 
compact.  In  the  passage  to  which  he  refers,  I  was  speak- 
ing of  one  part  of  the  agreement,  on  which  the  constitu- 
tion was  founded,  viz:  the  agreement,  that  the  slave-hold- 
jng  states  should  possess  more  than  an  equal  proportion 
of  representatives.  That,  1  observed,  was  matter  of  com- 
pact, sanctioned  by  the  constitution;  it  was  an  agreement, 
which  being  adopted  in  the  constitution  may  be  well 
enough  called  a  constitutional  compact;  hut  this  is  not 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  constitution  ot  the  United 
States  is  nothing  hut  a  constitutional  compact  between 
sovereign  states.  The  gentleman  must  certainly  remem- 
ber that  my  main  object,  on  that  occasion,  was  to  estab- 
lish the  proposition,  stated  in  the  same  speech,  that 
the  constitution  was  not  a  compact  between,  states,  but 
a  constitution,  established  by  the  people,  with  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  popular  election,  and  directly  responsi- 
ble to  the  people  themselves. 


The  honorable  gentleman  attempts  also  to  find  an  au- 
thority for  his  use  of  the  word  accede.  He  says  the  same 
word  was  used  by  general  Washington,  in  speaking  of  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  by  North  Carolina.  It  was 
so;  and  it  is  used  by  the  biographer  of  Washington,  also, 
in  reference  to  the  same  occurrence;  and  although  both, 
probably,  adopted  the  phrase  from  the  popular  language 
of  the  day,  yet  the  language  in  that  case  was  not,  perhaps, 
improper.  By  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  by  nine 
states,  the  old  confederacy  was  effectually  dissolved. 
North  Carolina  not  having  adopted  it  until  after  the  go- 
vernment went  into  operation,  was  out  of  the  union.  She 
bad,  at  that  moment,  no  distinct  connection  with  otlrer 
states.  The  old  union  was  broken  up,  and  she  had  not 
come  into  the  new.  There  was  propriety  therefore,  per- 
haps, in  calling  her  adoption  of  the  constitution  an  acces- 
sion. Yet,  when  she  afterwards  adopted  the  constitution, 
she  used  the  same  terms  of  ratification  as  the  other  states* 
Accede  is  unknown  to  all  those  ratifications,  and  to  the 
constitution  itself.  But  the  honorable  gentleman  insists 
that  he  can  change  the  phraseology  of  his  resolutions,  so 
as  to  avoid  my  objections,  and  yet  maintain  their  substan- 
tial sense  and  import. 

lie  says  his  first  resolution  may  stand  thus: 
"■liesolved,  That  the  people  of  the  several  states  com- 
posing these  United  States,  are  united  as  parties  to  a  com- 
pact, under  the  title  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  the  people  of  each  state  ratified  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  sovereign  community;  each  binding  itself  by  its 
own  particular  ratification,  and  that  the  union,  of  which 
the  said  compact  is  the  bond,  is  an  union  between  the 
states  ratifying  the  same." 

This  is  a  change,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  a  mere  verbal 
change.  It  rejects  certain  words,  but  adopts  their  exact 
synonymies.  In  his  resolution,  he  calls  the  constitution 
a  "constitutional  compact;"  in  the  amended  form  which 
he  now  suggests,  he  calls  it  a  "compact,  under  the  title 
of  a  constitution." 

These  are  just  the  same  thing.  Both  call  it  a  compact, 
and  a  compact  between  sovereign  communities;  and  in 
both,  the  attempt  is  to  make  the  constitution  not  the  sub- 
stantive thing,  but  merely  the  qualification  of  something 
else.  Now,  sir,  the  constitution  does  not  call  itself  a  com- 
pact of  any  kind;  people  did  not  call  it  such  when  they 
ratified  it.  No  state  said,  "we,  as  a  sovereign  communi- 
ty, accede  to  a  constitutional  compact;"  or  "we,  as  a  so- 
vereign community,  ratify  a  compact  under  the  title  of  a 
constitution. "  No  state  said  one  word  about  compact — no 
state  said  one  word  about  acting  as  a  sovereign  community. 
On  the  contrary,  in  each  and  in  every  state  the  language 
is,  that  the  conventions,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  people,  ratify  this  constitution,  or  frame  of  govern- 
ment. Neither  the  resolution,  therefore,  of  the  honora- 
ble member,  nor  this  amended  form  of  it,  follows  the  of- 
ficial and  authentic  language  applied  to  the  transaction  to 
which  it  refers.  I  again  say,  if  he  will  follow  that  lan- 
guage, if  he  will  state  accurately  what  was  done,  and  then 
state  his  proposed  inference,  that  inference  will  be  out  of 
all  sight  from  his  premises.  Let  him  say  nothing  of  com- 
pact— because  the  people  said  nothing  of  it;  let  him  not 
assert  that  the  people  of  the  states  acted  as  sovereign 
communities,  because  they  have  not  said  so.  Let  him  de- 
scribe what  the  people  did,  in  their  oivn  language.  It 
will  then  stand,  that  the  people  ratified  this  constitution  or 
frame  of  government.  Now,  sir,  the  mere  substitution 
of  this  just  and  true  phraseology  strikes  away  the  whole 
foundation  of  the  gentleman's  argument.  He  cannot 
stand  a  moment,  except  on  the  ground  of  a  compact  be- 
t-ween sovereign  communities.  Compact,  therefore,  and 
such  a  compact,  must  keep  its  place,  in  his  first  resolu- 
tion, or  else  his  chain  of  reasoning  breaks  in  the  first 
link.  He  is  therefore,  driven  to  the  necessity  of  assuming 
what  cannot  be  proved,  and  of  giving  a  history  of  the  for- 
mation of  this  constitution,  essentially  different  from  its 
true  history.  He  is  compelled  to  reject  the  language  of 
the  constitution  itself,  and  to  reject  also  the  language 
used  by  the  people  of  every  one  of  the  states,  when  they 
adopted  it;  and  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  his  whole  argu- 
ment on  mere  assumption. 

The  honorable  gentleman  does  not  understand  how  the 
constitution  can  have  a  compact,  or  consent,  for  its  basis, 
and  yet  not  be  a  compact  between  sovereign  states.  It 
appears  to  me  the  distinction  is  broad  and  plain  enough. 
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The  people  may  agree  to  form  a  government;  this  is  as- 
sent, consent,  or  compact;  tins  is  the  social  compact  of 
the  European  writers.  When  the  government  is  formed, 
it  rests  on  this  assent  of  tlie  governed;  that  is,  it  rests  on  the 
assent  of  the  people.  The  whole  error  of  the  gentle- 
man's argument  arises  from  the  notion,  that  the  people, 
of  their  own  authority,  can  make  but  one  government;  or 
that  the  people  of  all  the  states,  have  not  united,  and  can- 
not unite,  in  establishing  a  constitution,  connecting  them 
together,  directly,  as  individuals,  united  under  one  go- 
vernment. He  seems  unwilling  to  admit,  that  while  Un- 
people of  a  single  state  may  unite  togeth  r,  and  form  a 
government  for  some  purposes,  the  people  of  all  the 
states  may  also  unite  together,  and  form  another  govern- 
ment, for  other  purpose's  But  what  he  will  not  thus  ad- 
mit, appears  to  me  to  be  the  simple  truth,  the  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  regard  to  our  political  institutions. 

The  honorable  gentleman  thinks,  sir,  that  I  overlooked 
a  very  important  part  of  the  constitution,  favorable"  to  his 
side  of  the  question.  He  says  it  is  declared,  in  the  7lh 
article,  that  the  ratification  of  the  convention  of  nine  states 
shall  lie  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  the  constitution 
between  the  states  ratifying  the  same.  If  1  have  overlook- 
ed this  provision,  sir,  it  is  because  it  appears  to  me  not  to 
have  that  bearing  on  the  question,  which  the  honorable 
member  supposes.  The  honorable  member  has  said,  in 
one  of  his  publications,  that  the  word  "states,"  as  used  in 
the  constitution,  sometimes  means  the  states,  in  their  cor- 
porate capacities,  or  governments,  sometimes  it  means 
their  territory,  merely,  and  sometimes  it  means  the  people 
of  the  stales.  This  is  very  true;  and  it  is  perfectly  clear, 
that  in  the  clause  quoted,  the  word  means  the  people  of 
the  states.  The  same  clause  speaks  of  the  conventions  of 
the  states;  that  evidently  means  conventions  of  the  people 
of  the  states;  else  the  whole  provision  would  be  absurd. 
All  that  this  part  of  the  constitution  intended,  was  simply 
to  declare,  that  so  soon  as  the  people  of  nine  states  should 
adopt  and  ratify  it,  it  should,  as  to  these  states,  go  into 
operation. 

The  gentleman  has  concluded,  sir,  by  declaring,  again, 
that  the  contest  is  between  power  on  one  side,  and  liberty 
on  the  other — and  that  he  is  for  liberty.  All  this  is  easily 
said.  But  what  is  that  liberty  whose  cause  he  espouses? 
It  is  liberty,  given  to  a  part,  to  govern  the  whole.  It  is 
liberty,  claimed  by  a  small  minority  to  govern  and  con- 
trol the  great  majority.  And  what  is  the  power  which  he 
resists?  It  is  the  general  power  of  the  popular  will;  it  is  the 
power  of  all  the  people,  exercised  by  majorities,  in  the 
houses  of  legislature,  in  the  form  in  which  all  free  go- 
vernments exercise  power. 

Mr.  President,  turn  this  question  over  and  present  it 
as  we  will — argue  upon  it  as  we  may — exhaust  upon  it  all 
the  fountains  of  metaphysics — stretch  over  it  all  the 
meshes  of  logical  or  political  subtlety,  it  still  comes  to 
this,  shall  we  have  a  general  government?  shall  we  con- 
tinue the  union  of  the  states  under  a  government  instead 
of  a  league?  This  is  the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter;  be- 
cause, if  we  are  to  have  a  government,  that  government 
must  act  like  other  governments,  by  majorities;  it  must 
have  this  power,  like  other  governments,  of  enforcing  its 
own  laws,  and  its  own  decisions;  clothed  with  authority 
by  the  people,  and  always  responsible  to  the  people,  it 
must  be  able  to  hold  on  its  course  unchecked  by  external 
interposition.  According  to  the  gentleman's  view  of  the 
matter,  the  constitution  is  a  league;  according  to  mine,  it 
is  a  regular  popular  government.  This  vital  and  all  im- 
portant question,  the  people  will  decide,  and  in  deciding 
it,  they  will  determine  whether  by  ratifying  the  present 
COKSTITUTION  Axn  fravk  of  (jorsitysKN'T  they  meant 
to  do  nothing  more  than  to  amend  the  articles  of  the  old 
confederation. 

Mr.  Spra&ue  said  that  the  transcendent  importance  of 
the  topics  of  this  debate  had  not  been  exaggerated  by  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina.  The  consequences,  said 
Mr.  S.  already  resulting,  and  those  still  more  disastrous, 
which  are  threatened  from  the  doctrines  which  he  main- 
tains, demonstrate  that  they  should  be  regarded  with  in- 
tense interest.  The  president  has  declared  that  the  laws 
must  be  enforced,  and  has  called  upon  the  national  legis- 
lature for  the  powers  necessary  to  the  performance  of  his 
high  constitutional  duties  as  the  chief  executive  of  the 
United  States.  The  people  of  South  Carolina  have  so- 
lemnly declared  that  the  revenue  laws  shall  not  be  ex- 
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ecuted  within  their  limits.  They  have  raised  their  ban- 
ner and  inscribed  upon  it  in  capitals — '"No  mhhk  taxks 
shall  bk  paid  HKitE."  They  have  denounced  our  legis- 
lation as  oppressive,  and  proclaimed  that  "they  -will throw 
it  off  at  every  hazard;"  and  they  have  announced,  in  the 
most  authoritative  manner,  by  a  fundamental  ordinance, 
that  our  laws  are  null  and  void,  and  that  the  passage  by 
congress  of  any  act  to  authorise  the  use  of  force  against 
the  citizens  of  that  state,  dissolves  her  connexion  with 
her  sister  states.  The  bill  which  has  passed  the  senate 
may  he  considered  as  of  that  character,  and  if  so  regard- 
ed, anil  the  ordinance  shall  he  executed,  South  Carolina 
will  deem  herself  out  of  the  union,  and  hold  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  as  she  does  the  rest  of  the  world, 
"enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends."  We  have  indeed 
the  hope  that  the  operation  of  their  ordinance,  of  their 
extraordinary  replevin  act,  and  their  new  military  law, 
made  to  concentrate  the  whole  martial  energies  of  the 
state,  may  be  arrested  and  postponed  by  the  efforts  of 
leading  individuals.  But  a  whole  people  have  become 
deeply  excited — not  from  their  own  feeling  of  oppression, 
but  by  the  persuasions  of  others  that  they  were  the  devot- 
ed victims  of  injustice.  The  address  of  the  convention 
itself  acknowledges  that  "the  difficulty  has  been  great  to 
bring  the  people  to  the  resisting  point."  The  manner  in 
which  that  was  accomplished  has  been  described  by  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun) — tracts, 
pamphlets,  newspapers,  speeches,  and  addresses,  scatter- 
ed, disseminated,  and  reiterated  over  the  whole  surface, 
to  the  remotest  recesses  of  the  state,  till  the  people  "re- 
ceived the  doctrine."  They  have  been  aroused,  excited, 
exasperated,  wrought  almost  to  desperation,  and  have 
hurled  defiance  at  their  supposed  oppressors.  The  ne- 
cromancers who  have  conjured  up  this  evil  spirit  may  not 
be  aide  to  bid  it  down.  •  Those  who  have  raised  the  storm 
may  not  have  the  power  to  allay  it.  The  hand  which  has 
kindled  the  conflagration  may  in  vain  attempt  its  extin- 
guishment. When  the  fountains  of  the  deep  are  broken 
up,  and  ocean  waves  are  heaving,  who  shall  say  thus  far 
shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther  ?  They  have  raised  the  wind 
and  may  have  to  reap  the  whirlwind:  they  have  "scatter- 
ed firebrands,  arrows,  and  death;"  they  may  not  now 
say  "am  I  not  in  sport?" 

We  hope  for  the  best.  But  no  prescience  can  foresee 
the  ultimate  effects  of  our  measures,  and  in  their  adoption 
we  occupy  a  position  of  oppressive  responsibility.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  consider  well,  to  deliberate  profoundly  upon 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  action.  For,  if  we  are 
wrong  in  this  question  of  constitutional  power — if  we  have 
no  legitimate  authority  or  moral  right  to  pass  the  bill, 
then  it  may  well  deserve  the  denunciations  which  the  fer- 
vid eloquence  and  burning  zeal  of  its  opponents  have 
poured  forth.  But  if  they  are  wrong,  if  it  be  a  rightful 
authority  which  they  resist,  and  if  their  decrees  shall  b  e 
carried  out.  in  action,  they  must  be  content  to  have  their 
conduct  branded  by  its  true  appellations — lawless  vio- 
lence, rebellion,  tukason^. 

What  then  is  the  question  at  issue?  What  are  the  doc- 
trines arrayed  in  opposition  to  that  bill?  It  is  insisted  that 
no  allegiance  is  (]\u;  to  the  United  States;  that  the  highest 
and  paramount  obligation  of  every  citizen  is  to  his  own 
state;  that  when  she  speaks  every  man  within  her  limits 
is  bound  to  obedience,  even  if  the  command  be  resistance 
to  the  authority  of  the  general  government.  That  this 
obligation  is  absolute,  unqualified,  and  unconditional, 
leaving  no  right  of  inquiry  into  the  correctness  of  the  com- 
mand, and  no  question  to  be  made  whether  the  laws  of 
the  general  government  are  constitutional  or  not.  The 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun),  declared 
that,  if  it  were  conceded  that  the  tariff  laws  were  all  per- 
fectly constitutional,  and  that  the  national  judiciary  had 
the  unquestioned  jurisdiction  and  ultimate  right  of  deci- 
sion, still  that  the  bill  could  not  be  justified,  because  it 
authorised  force  against  individuals,  who  were  constrain- 
ed bv  higher  and  superior  obligations  to  bow  in  blind  and 
absolute0  submission  to  the  paramount  power — the  state 
sovereignty.  He  stigmatizes  it  as  worse  than  a  barbarian 
outrage — that  it  is  not,  as  some  have  declared,  war  upon 
a  state,  but  a  savage  attack  upon  the  citizens,  passing  by 
and  disregarding  the  community,  the  sovereign,  who 
rightfully  controls  their  action. 

The  senator  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Mangnm),  in- 
sisted that  he  is  bound  to  obey  tli  J  sovereign  voice  of  his 
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state,  whether  she  be  "right  or  wrong."  And  the  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  enforced  the 
same  sentiments.  They  both  contend  that  the  state  throws 
its  shield  of  legislation  over  its  citizens,  no  external  pow- 
er, not  even  the  United  States,  can  have  any  right  to  pe- 
netrate that  aegis,  to  touch  any  individual  within  its  terri- 
tory. That  when  a  state  law  shall  annul,  conflict,  or  be 
inconsistent  with  the  laws,  treaties,  or  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  latter  are  to  be  disregarded,  and  the 
former  unconditionally  obeyed. 

Now,  sir,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  ex- 
pressly declared  that  in  such  cases  the  state  laws  shall 
yield.  It  was  foreseen  by  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution,  that  such  conflict  and  incompatibility 
would  necessarily  arise.  The  greatest  difficulty  which 
they  had  to  encounter  was  from  the  pride  and  tenacity  of 
state  independence.  The  inherent  and  fatal  vice  of  the 
old  confederation,  was,  that  the  continental  congress  had 
no  power  over  individuals,  but  only  addressed  itself  to 
states  in  their  aggregate  character  as  independent  com- 
munities; and  when  the  new  constitution  adopted  the  ap- 
propriate remedy,  by  creating  &  government  to  make  laws, 
a  judiciary  to  expound  them,  and  an  executive  to  enforce 
them  directly  upon  every  person  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States,  it  was  at  once  foreseen  that  as  the 
several  states  had  also  the  power  of  legislation  over  the 
same  persons,  within  their  respective  limits,  the  laws  of 
these  two  governments  would  be  very  likely  sometimes 
to  come  in  conflict.  They  therefore  wisely  made  provi- 
sion for  such  an  event,  and  gave  the  supremacy  to  the 
laws  of  the  union.  The  6th  art.  declares  that  "this  con- 
stitution," and  all  "laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof," 
and  "treaties"— shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  *  *  * 
"any  tiling  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding."  And  yet  gentlemen  now  as- 
sert, and  vehemently  and  strenuously  insist  that  the  laws 
of  the  state  are  to  be  the  supreme  laws,  any  thing  in  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding!  How  is  such  a  conclusion  attained.'  By 
what  process  do  they  escape  from  the  express  language 
and  palpable  meaning  of  the  organic  law?  I  have  curi- 
ously and  anxiously  read  and  listened  to  their  reasonings 
upon  this  subject,  and  find  that  they  undertake  to  control 
and  subdue  the  constitution  by  certain  abstract  notions  of 
original  unchangeable  sovereignty.  When  scrutinized  and 
analyzed  it  will  be  found  that  the  fundamental  position 
which  they  assume,  is  that  the  people  could  not,  had  not, 
the  power  to  make  such  a  constitution  as  this  purports  on 
its  face  to  be,  and  that  its  plain  meaning  is  to  be  restrain- 
ed, overruled  by  an  assumed  political  dogma.  Their 
course  of  argument  is  this.  The  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  people  of  the  several  states  acting  as  distinct 
communities— which,  before  its  adoption,  were  indepen- 
dent sovereignties.  This,  sir,  I  have  no  disposition  to 
controvert;  but  their  next  proposition  is,  that  sovereignty 
is  in  its  nature  indivisible  and  ixalikxable,- — and  there- 
fore could  not  be  transferred  by  the  states,  and  of  necessity 
is  retained  by  them  unimpaired;  that  not  a  particle  be- 
longs to  the  United  States,  and  as  the  sovereign  power  is 
always  supreme,  the  state  is  paramount  to  the  United 
States.  Their  fundamental  postulate  is,  that  sovereignty 
is  inalienable — and  from  this  all  their  consequences  are 
deduced. 

The  address  of  the  convention  which  passed  the  ordi- 
nance places  their  doctrines  upon  this  foundation.  Refer- 
ring to  the  constitution,  it  says,  "a  foreign  or  an  inatten- 
tive reader"  *  *  *  "would  be  very  apt,  from  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  instrument,  to  regard  the  states  as  having 
divested  themselves  of  their  sovereignty,  and  to  have 
become  great  corporations,  subordinate  to  one  supreme 
government.  But  this  is  an  error,  the  states  are  as  sove- 
reign now  as  they  were  frrior  to  their  entering  into  tlie  com- 
pact." Correctly  speaking,  sovereignty  is  a  unit.  It  is 
one,  indivisible  and  unalienable.  It  is  therefore  an  absur- 
dity to  imagine  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  is  surren- 
dered in  part  and  retained  in  part.  The  federal  consti- 
tution is  a  treaty,  a  confederation,  an  alliance.  *  *  *  And 
again,  the  great  expositor  of  this  doctrine  [Mr.  Calhoim] 
has  told  us  that  the  sovereignty  is  still  "in  the  people  of 
the  several  states,"  "unimpaired;  not  a  particle  resides  in 
this  government;  not  one  particle  in  the  American  people 
collectively."  After  admitting  that  the  states  hare  dele- 
gated certain  powers  to  the  general  government,  he  pro- 


ceeds. "But  to  delegate  is  not  to  part  with  or  impair 
power.  The  delegated  power  in  the  agent  is  as  much  the 
power  of  the  principal  as  if  it  remained  in  the  latter,  and 
may,  as  between  htm  and  his  agent,  be  controlled  or  re- 
sumed at  pleasure."  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  constitu- 
tion purports  to  impair  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  and 
to  establish  a  new  government  over  their  citizens.  But 
it  is  insisted  that  the  language  of  the  constitution  is  not  to 
decide  its  character— (Mr.  Poindexter]  and  that  although 
from  its  phraseology  one  would  be  very  apt  to  regard  the 
states  as  having  divested  themselves  of  their  sovereignty, 
yet  such  a  thing  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  therefore  has  not  been  done.  The  people  have  at- 
tempted it  indeed,  but  it  being  in  itself  impracticable,  of 
course  has  not  been  accomplished.  Sovereignty  is  ina- 
lienable! This  single  abstraction,  this  figment  of  the 
imagination,  this  naked  political  dogma,  restrains  the 
whole  people,  disables  them  from  accomplishing  their 
purpose,  limits  and  controls  the  constitution,  annulling 
some  of  its  provisions,  and  reversing  others.  The  whole 
fabric  of  nullification,  curiously  and  ingeniously  wrought, 
computed  by  intellectual  strength,  enriched  by  the  trea- 
sures of  learning,  and  gilded  by  the  splendors  of  genius, 
rest  like  an  inverted  cone  upon  this  little  dogma,  a  meta- 
physical chimera,  an  airy  nothing! 

Sovereignty  is  inalienable,  and  if  delegated,  resumable 
at  pleasure,  and  without  revolution.  Who  were  the  ori- 
ginal sovereigns?  Individuals,  each,  came  from  the  hands 
of  his  maker  sovereign  and  independent,  owing  no  alle- 
giance, and  subject  to  no  earthly  power.  May  every  man 
at  pleasure  resume  his  original,  indivisible,  inalienable 
sovereignty?  The  first  step  in  the  progress  of  society  was 
the  formation  of  families;  next,  patriarchal  tribes,  and 
then  their  amalgamation  into  states  or  nations.  And  may 
those  be  resolved  at  pleasure  into  their  original  elements, 
by  the  rightful  resumption  of  primitive  inalienable  inde- 
pendence? 

The  whole  history  of  the  human  race  falsifies  the  as- 
sumption, that  sovereignty  is  inalienable.  Every  page 
records  its  transfer,  by  free  consent,  by  purchase,  by  re- 
bellion, revolution  and  conquest.  Take  Great  Britain  for 
example.  May  the  three  nations — nay,  may  the  aneient 
heptarchy,  which  have  been  swallowed  up  in  that  king- 
dom, now  resume  their  former  st  parate  independence,  and 
that,  too,  without  revolution >  But  not  to  recur  to  the  fruit- 
ful records  of  former  ages — look  at  modern  Europe,  and 
its  transmutations  in  our  own  age,  and  then  say  that  sove- 
reignty is  not  transferable.  In  a  single  place,  this  politi- 
cal, metaphysical  impossibility  has  been  actually  over- 
come no  less  than  five  times  within  thirty  years.  Coblentz 
was  attached  to  the  dominions  of  the  elector  of  Cologne, 
afterwards  united  to  the  French  republic,  and  then  to  the 
French  empire;  jind  successively  to  the  Grand  Dutchy  of 
Berg,  under  Murat;  to  the  Grand  Dutchy  of  Baden;  to 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia;  and,  after  the  prostration  of 
Bonaparte,  to  Prussia.  Turn  to  our  own  country.  I  ask 
these  gentlemen,  has  Kentucky  any  sovereignty?  How 
did  she  acquire  it?  She  was  once  subjected  to  Virginia. 
There  was  but  one  sovereignty;  and  as  that  was  indivisi- 
ble and  inalienable,  how  can  Kentucky  have  one  particle? 
I  ask  again  with  still  deeper  interest — has  Maine  any  sove- 
reignty— having  once  been  a  portion  of  Massachusetts' 
But  I  request  the  particular  attention  of  gentlemen  to  the 
condition  of  Louisiana.  Is  not  that  state  equally  sovereign 
with  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  or  any  other?  Was  it  al- 
ways so?  Was  it  not  transferred  by  Spain  to  France,  and 
from  France  to  the  United  States'  Was  not  sovereign 
dominion  held  over  it  by  all  those  powers  successively? 
Before  its  erection  into  a  state,  was  it  not  our  territory— 
our  purchased  property,  subjected  to  our  control,  govern- 
ed by  our  will,  without  ever  having  had,  for  a  moment, 
the  shadow  or  pretence  of  independent  sovereignty  ?  Was 
it  not  made  a  state  by  our  net?  And  if,  as  gentlemen  con- 
tend, the  United  States  have  not  one  particle  of  sove- 
reignty, whence,  and  in  what  manner,  has  Louisiana  ac- 
quired her  sovereignty?  Could  the  United  States  impart 
it,  having  none  themselves,  and  not  only  impart  but  ren- 
der it  transcendently  paramount  to  the  express  provisions 
of  the  constitution,  controlling  or  annulling  them?  Do 
the  United  States  hold  delegated  powers  from  Loui- 
siana, which  she  may  resume  at  pleasure — resume  what 
she  never  possessed?  Should  she  take  to  herself  the  powers 
only  which  she  enjoyed  prior  to  her  supposed  delegation 
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of  them  by  the  constitution,  she  must  restore  herself  to 
her  anterior  condition  of  territorial  submission — and  this 
by  way  of  vindicating  her  sovereignly!  How  is  it  now 
with  the  territory  of  Florida,  and  what  sovereignty  will 
the  United  States  confer  when  we  shall  have  admitted  her 
into  the  union? 

The  constitution  provides  for  the  admission  of  new 
states  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states,  or 
parts  thereof;  but,  as  sovereignty  is  now  found  to  be  in- 
alienable, this  provision  is  thereby  rendered  utterly  nu- 
gatory. 

The  doctrines  against  which  I  am  contending,  are  as 
novel  as  they  are  extraordinary.  They  find  no  place  in 
the  history  of  the  formation,  adoption,  or  cotemporaneous 
expositions  of  the  constitution;  they  were  then  terra  in- 
cognita, and  have  been  but  recently  discovered  through 
the  modern  telescope  of  political  metaphysics. 

In  the  establishment  of  our  present  constitution,  the 
great,  prominent,  and  popular  objection  of  its  opponents, 
was  its  supremacy  and  paramount  authority  over  the 
states,  its  subtractions  from  state  sovereignty.  Its  friends 
found  it  necessary  to  encounter  this  most  formidable  ob- 
jection, by  their  utmost  strength  of  fact  and  argument. 
All  ability  was  exerted  to  overcome  it,  their  utmost  inge- 
nuity to  decide  it.  And  yet  not  one  of  its  framers  in  the 
general  convention,  of  its  supporters  in  the  state  conven- 
tions, or  of  its  numerous  expounders,  commentators,  and 
advocates  before  the  people,  ever  suggested  the  rights 
and  doctrines  of  nullification;  which  if  they  had  had  any 
existence,  would  at  onc«  have  silenced  the  most  formida- 
ble battery,  and  satisfied  the  most  extravagant  jealousy  of 
state  independence.  So  far  from  denying  the  fact  of  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  United  Stales,  they  manfully 
and  successfully  defended  it.  The  general  convention 
itself,  upon  the  consummation  of  their  work,  in  commu- 
nicating it  to  the  states  though  the  continental  congress, 
admit  and  answer  it,  declaring  that  "it  is  obviously  im- 
practicable in  the  federal  government  of  the  states  to  se- 
cure all  rights  of  independent  sovereignty  to  each,  and 
yet  provide  for  the  interest  and  safety  of  all." 

This  new  school  in  politics  teaches  that  the  several 
states  have  by  the  constitution  only  delegated  certain 
powers  -which  each  may  resume  at  pleasure.  The  United 
States  have  the  power  to  declare  war;  but  each  state  has 
the  reserved  right  to  annul  it,  and  be  herself  at  peac 
The  United  States  may  make  treaties;  but  each  state 
may,  ad  libitum,  revoke  this  authority,  and  terminate  the 
compact!  Express  p.  o'libitions  are  imposed  upon  the 
states;  they  may  not  declare  war,  make  treaties,  coin 
money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  pass  ex  post  facto  laws,  or 
those  impairing  contracts;  and  yet  every  state  has  re- 
served the  right,  at  any  moment,  to  cast  oft* all  these  pro- 
hibitions! She  is  fettered  indeed,  but  just  so  long  only 
as  it  may  be  her  sovereign  will  and  pk-asure!  And,  ac- 
tually, to  throw  oft*  all  these  restraints,  to  resume  all 
these  powers,  is  not  revolution — it  is  a  legal,  peaceable, 
constitutional  remedy  !  It  is  pursuant  to  the  constitution, 
within  its  scope,  and  the  state  is  still  a  member  of  the 
union!  The  United  States,  the  constitution,  and  the  go- 
vernment, it  is  said,  are  but  agents,  a  mere  aggregation 
of  delegated  powers;  yet  the  agency  may  be  revoked,  the 
delegation  terminated,  and  the  constitution  and  govern 


merit  remain!     It  will  be  no  revolution!     Can  any  thing 
be  more  preposterous? 

Sir,  we  all  admit  the  original,  inalienable  right  of  man 
individually  and  collectively,  to  resent  oppression,  to 
overturn  and  destroy  government,  when  by  perversions 
and  corruptions,  it  has  become  subversive  of  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  instituted.  But  this  is  the  primary  right  of 
force — of  revolution — of  rebellion,  by  which  govern- 
ment is  overthrown  and  subverted.  It  is  not  pursuant  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  it  is  above  and  beyond  it,  it  is  in  de- 
fiance of  oppressive  legislation.  Can  the  destruction  of 
the  government  be  legal,  ean  the  annihilation  of  the  con- 
stitution be  constitutional.*  The  distinguished  member 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun),  has  referred  to  the 
danger  to  which  their  slave  property  might  be  exposed  if 
his  doctrines  be  not  established.  Will  he  permit  me  to 
warn  him  of  the  great  danger  of  superseding  the  securi- 
ties of  the  constitution.  Let  him  beware  how  he  appeals 
from  the  plain  stipulations  of  that  instrument  to  the  ori- 
ginal and  inalienable  rights  of  man.  Let  him  not  lead  the 
way  in  a  course  of  reasoning  which  points  directly  to  the 


inquiry,  by  what  means  one  half  of  the  human  beings 
upon  the  soil  of  Souih  Carolina,  are  held  in  absolute  do- 
minion as  property  by  the  other — how  their  natural  and 
sovereign  rights  have  been  cloven  down,  and  transferred 
to  their  masters?  Be  not  wise  beyond  what  is  written. 
Abide  by  the  constitution;  that  is  your  best  and  highest 
security.  From  that  solemn  compact  we  will  not  depart. 
We  have  no  inclination  to  disturb  it,  nor  to  refine  away 
its  guarantees — they  are  the  work  of  our  fathers,  and  let 
them  be  forever  sacred. 

We  have  witnessed  much  controversy  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  constitution.     In  my  judgment,  it  is  the  work  of 
the  people  of  the  several  states  acting  as  separate  com- 
munities.    It  was  drafted  by  a  convention,  and  proposed 
to  the  states;  but  until  their  adoption,  it  was  a  mere  pro- 
position, an  unexecuted  instrument,  having  no  efficiency. 
The  ratification  by  the  people  of  the  several  states  imparts 
all  its  validity.     They,  having  all  power,  could  make  it 
any  thing  that  they  pleased.     The  people  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  for  example,  might  agree  to  commingle  in  one 
mass,  to  amalgamate,  to  become,  as  by  fusion,  one  peo- 
ple— abrogating  entirely  their  state  institutions,  and  form- 
ing a  new  single  government  over  a  single  community; 
or  they  might  make  a  league,  a  mere  confederation;  or 
form  a  union  any  where  between  these  two   extremes, 
participating  of  both,  embracing  such  extent  or  degrees 
of  each  as  to  them  might  seem  fit.  And  the  same  remark 
may  be  extended  to  the  other  states.    Having  this  power, 
the  only  question  is,  how  did  they  exercise  it,  what  union 
did  they  form?     The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  instru- 
ment itself— the  constitution.  It  has  been  much  contested 
whether  it  is  federative  or  popular.     It  is  neither.     It  is 
both.     In  its  origin,  and  in  the  sources  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  government,  it  is  federative;  in  the  action  of 
the  government  upon  all  those  subject  to  its  powers,  it  is 
popular.     The  laws  are  made  for,  and  reach  and  operate 
directly  upon   individuals,  passing  by  the  local  govern- 
ments, and  penetrating  beyond  them,  and  scarcely  recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  the  states  as  communities.     The 
judiciary    is   co-extensive   with    the    legislative    power. 
Such  being  my  views  of  the  fundamental  law  of  this  na- 
tion, 1  cannot  recognize  any  right  in  a  state  to  arrest  and 
repeal  the  legislation  of  congress.     I  dare  not  withhold 
my  support  from  a  measure  which  seems  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  government  and  the  constitution.     If 
the  legislature  of  the  nation  should  refuse  to  uphold  and 
vindicate  them  at  such  a  crisis,  they  must  fall,  and  their 
authority  be  prostrated,  I  fear,  forever.     I  could  not  for- 
get the  past,  nor  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
alarming  extent  and  threatening  form  of  resistance  and 
defiance,  have  been  consequent  upon  the  tolerated  practi- 
cal nullification  of  the  state  of  Georgia.     The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  nearest  to  me  (Mr.  Miller)  has  as- 
sured us  that  such  is  the  fact.    Attempts  have  been  vainly 
made  to  find  a  distinction  between  the  two.     In  principle 
they   are  identical.     I   regret  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,   (Mr.    Forsyth),  in  his  endeavor  to  render  his 
defence  ot  the  one  consistent  with  his  condemnation  of 
the  other,  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  assail  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States — to  pronounce  the  reasoning 
and   argument  of  one  of  its  most  important  decisions  to 
be  unworthy  the  lowest  county  court  in  any  of  the  states! 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  the  country  regards  it  far 
otherwise,  and  that  the  most  vigorous  and  gifted  minds 
deem   it   one   of  the   most  powerful   productions  of  the 
wonderful  intellect  of  the  revered   chief  of  that  august 
tribunal.     If,  in  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Providence,  our 
institutions  are  destined  to  be  subverted,  and  left  in  ruins 
by  the  convulsions  of  revolution,  that  decision,  and  other 
kindred  constitutional  opinions  from  the  same  mind,  will 
remain  to  after  generations,  splendid  and  enduring  monu- 
ments of  intellectual  and  moral  greatness,  and,  like  the 
broken  columns  and  classic  remains  of  Athens  and  Pal- 
myra, be  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  successive  ages. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  the  progress  of  nullification 
must  be  arrested,  or  the  hopes  of  permanent  union  sur- 
rendered.    The  gentleman  (Mr.    Calhoun)  assures   us 
that  his  theory  would  make  this  government  a  beautiful 
system!     Beautiful,  as  would  be  the  proud  and  polished 
pillars  which  surround  us,  if  resolved  into  their  original 
rude  and  paltry  pebbles;  beautiful,  as  the  dashed  mirror, 
from  whose  fragments  are  reflected  twenty-four  pigmy 
portraits,  instead  of  one  gigantic  and  noble  original. 
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The  triumph  of  that  doctrine   dissolves  the  union.     It  i  that  it  may  be  wielded  with  the  most  efficiency  for  their 


must  be  so  regarded  by  foreign  nations;  it  is  almost  so 
even  now.  Already  have  the  exultations  of  the  oppressor, 
and  the  laments  of  the  philanthropist,  been  heard  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  They  have  looked  with  fear  and  hope, 
with  wonder  and  delight,  upon  the  brilliant  and  beautiful 
constellation  in  our  western  hemisphere,  moving  in  ma- 
jestic harmony,  irradiating  the  earth  with  its  mild  and 
benignant  beams.  Shall  tbese  stars  now  be  severed  and 
scattered,  and  rushing  from  their  orbits  through  the  trou- 
bled air,  singly  and  feebly  sink  into  clouds  of  murky 
blackness,  leaving  the  world  in  rayless  night?  Shall  the 
flag  of  our  common  country,  the  ensign  of  our  nation, 
which  has  waved  in  honor  upon  every  sea — the  guardian 
of  our  common  rights — the  herald  of  our  common  glory 
■ — be  severed  and  torn  into  twenty-four  fragments,  and 
r»ur  ships  hereafter  display  for  their  protection  but  a  tat- 
tered rag  of  one  of  its  stripes? 

The  gentleman  (Mr.  Calhoun)  declares  emphatically, 
that  .this  is  a  question  of  liberty  or  despotism.  I  believe 
it,  in  my  conscience  I  believe  it.  If  this  union  is  dis- 
solved, despotism  is  the  ultimate  result.  It  requires  no 
Erophetic  vision  to  see  how  it  will  be  accomplished, 
•raw  the  line  where  you  will,  wars,  frequent,  inevitable 
wars  will  ensue.  Border  nations  have  been  considered 
natural  enemies.  History  is  little  more  than  a  record  of 
their  contentions.  Human  nature  is  not  changed  on  this 
side  the  ocean.  Indeed  there  is  hardly  a  nation,  in  any 
age  or  continent,  which  has  given  more  unequivocal  proof 
of  devotion  to  military  achievement,  and  a  spirit  of  mar- 
tial adventure  than  the  people  of  these  United  States. 

Their  having  been  once  friends,  so  far  from  preventing 
or  restraining  would  butaggravate  their  mutual  animosity. 
The  sweetest  substances  became  the  most  acrid  by  perver- 
sion.    Fraternal  feelings  corrupted    or  perverted,   give 
new  bitterness  and  intensity  to  hatred  and  revenge.      We 
have  already  had  two  wars  with  Great  Britain  who  once 
held  toward  us  a  parental  relation;    and  who  can  doubt 
.that  they  would   have  been  more  frequent  had  we  been 
separated  only  by  an  imaginary  line?     The  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  arrayed  in  arms  each  againstthe  other, 
would  know  no  bounds  to  their  mutual  exasperation.  We 
should  be  told  in  relation  to  the   slave  population,  what 
the    British  parliament  were   with  respect  to  the  Indian 
savages' — 'that  they  were  arms  which  God  and  nature  have 
put  into  our   hands.     It  would  indeed  be  a  sacrilegious 
abuse  of  that  hallowed  name — but  the  argument  would 
prevail:  a  servile  war  would  be  kindled.     Relentless  and 
iiendlike  passions  would  be  let  loose  to  rage  with  unbri- 
dled license,  and  violence  and  havoc,  conflagration  and 
devastation,  would  ensue — the  horrors  of"  which  could  be 
depicted  only  by  the  imagination  of  a  Milton  or  a  Dante. 
It  would  seem  that  the  severe  regions  of  the  north  would 
have  less  to  apprehend  from  hostile  invasions.     Southern 
chivalry,  even  if  not  in  requisition  for  the  defence  of  their 
own  sunny  lands,  would  find  little  to  invite  them  to  arctic 
expeditions.     Would  they  come  to  our  rugged  soil  and 
more  rugged  clime,  to  our  rockbound  shores  and  snow- 
capt  hills?     Would  they  penetrate  a  dense  and  teeming 
population  of  hardy,  laborious,  and  unyielding  freemen 
— every  valley  a  Thermopylae,  and  every  hill  a  Bunker's 
— where  "friends  may  find  a  welcome,  and  foes  a  grave?" 
The  north  is  by  nature  the  region  of  strength.     It  has 
been   so  from  the  days  of  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  to 
Platoft",   Hetiuan  of  the  Cossacks.     The  northern  hive 
would  again  swarm  upon  the  blooming  and  honied  fields 
of  the  south.     But  is  there  any  consolation  in  this?     In 
such  a  contest  victory  is  disaster,  and  defeat  is  death.     If 
this  union  shall  be  severed,  free  governments  will  for  a 
while,  perhaps,  exist  upon  its  fragments.     But  on   both 
sides  of  the  dividing  line  must  speedily  arise  a  chain  of 
forfeited  places  and  military  posts,  for  protection  against 
sudden  incursions  of  predatory    and  border  warfare,  to 
which  they  are  eminently  exposed.     Standing  armies  to 
occupy  these  fortifications,  and  to  repei  the  formidable 
danger  of  organised  invasion,  are  the  necessary  conse- 
quence.    A  martial  spirit  will  be  every  where  excited, 
•and  military  ambition  universally  dominant.     One  party 
will  obtain  successes  and  advantages  in  the  war,  to  coun- 
teract which  the  other  must  give  additional  strength  to  the 
executive  arm.     The  first  will  resort  to  the  same  expe- 
dient to  regain  their  preponderance,  and  the  weaker  will 
ihen  concentrate  all  their  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 


protection.  Imminent  danger  of  destruction,  and  the 
primary  law  of  self  preservation  will  silence  the  voice  of 
liberty;  civil  power  will  be  merged,  and  military  des- 
potism wave  its  horrid  and  resistless  sceptre  over  the 
ruins  of  the  republic. 

This  union  is  not  only  the  citadel  of  our  liberty,  but 
the  depository  of  the  hopes  of  the  human  race.     He  who 
shall  be  its  dkstroyer  will  go  down  to  future  ages,  asso- 
ciated indeed  with  its  founder,  the  Father  of  his  country 
— but  with  a  contrasted  immortality.     No  halo  of  glory 
will  surround  his  brows,  but  on  his  head  will  gather  the 
hissing  curses  of  all  generations — horrible  as  the  snakes 
of  Medusa.     He  will  stand   on  the  highest  and  blackest 
eminence  of  infamy — the  detestation  ot  mankind.     If  he 
meet  not  a  traitor's  death,  he  will  fill  a  traitor's  grave; 
over  which  there  will  be  no  requiem  but  the  groans  of 
the  oppressed  and  the  execrations  of  the  good.     His  mo- 
nument will  be  of  human  bones,  upon  foundations  slip- 
pery with  human  blood.     However  high  may  have  been 
his  elevation,  his  fall  will  be  like  that  of  Lucifer;  and,  like 
him,  sinking  into  his  bottomless  and  boundless  habitation 
of  darkness  and  woe,  he  may  exclaim — 
"Hail!  horrors  hail! 
*     *    And  thou,  profoundest  hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor!" 
Mr.  Forsyth  said  that  he  regarded  the  constitution  as  a 
surrender  of  power  by  the  people  on  behalf  of  their  states 
to  the  United  States.     He  presumed  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  could  not  contest  the  right  of  a  peo- 
ple to  surrender  their  sovereignty.     By  the  constitution, 
they  had  surrendered  their  sovereignty,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  equality  of  representation  in  this  house. 
He  considered  that  among  the  powers  which  were  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States,  was  the  right  to  determine 
the  mode  and  manner  of  obtaining  redress  of  grievances. 
He  also  said  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  assertion  of  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  that  the  general  government 
could  not  give  a  guarantee  to  that  state  in  her  present 
condition. 

Mr.  Forsyth  moved  to  lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table. 
Mr.   Calhoun  said  he  wished  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee would  withdraw  his  amendment,  and  suffer  a  vote 
to  be  taken  on  his  resolutions. 

Mr.  Grundy  said  he  would  like  to  have  a  vote  also  on 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  Calhoimsaii]  that  he  would  then  accede  to  the  pro- 
position to  lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table. 

Mi-.  Webster  asked  if  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina intended  to  call  up  these  resolutions  again. 

Mr.   Calhoun  said  he  would  not  call  them  up  again. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  resolutions  were  then 
laid  on  the  table. 

DEBATES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 
These  debates  have  been  only  partially  reported.  We 
have  a  speech  "here  and  another  there,"  and  some  of  them 
refer  so  directly  to  others  which  we  have  not,  that  justice 
cannot  be  rendered  in  the  presentation  of  them — for  our 
general  rule  is  to  give"both  sides,"  in  all  practicable  cases, 
or  not  to  give  either,  in  matters  of  this  sort.  We  shall 
however,  insert  certain  of  those  that  we  have,  which  are 
least  liable  to  this  objection — and  they  may  serve  rather 
to  show  the  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  house,  than  to 
add  to  the  argiunents  advanced  in  the  senate. 

JIF.MAIIKS  OF  MR.  MARDIS  OF    AI.AHAMA, 

On  Mr.  JBeWs  motion  to  lay  aside  the  bill,  reducing  the 
duties  on  imports,  and  to  take  up  for  consideration  the 
bill  from  the  senate,  entitled,  "an  act  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  duties  on  imports." 

Mr.  JMardis  said,  that  he  did  not  rise  with  a  view  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  bill,  now 
proposed  to  be  taken  up  for  consideration.  He  knew  that 
by  the  rules  of  the  house,  he  Mas  inhibited  from  doing  so; 
his  object  was  simply  to  assign  the  reasons  why  he  felt 
called  upon  to  vote  against  the  motion.  Mr.  Mardis 
said,  before  he  proceeded  to  the  investigation  of  the  pro- 
position, he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  state,  lest  his  motives 
in  opposing  the  motion  might  be  misunderstood,  that  there 
existed  no  community  of  feeling  between  himself  and 
those  who  assigned  as  a  reason  for  their  opposition  to  the 
bill  now  proposed  to  be  considered,  a  want  of  .confidenpe 
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in  the  president.  He  begged  gentlemen  to  be  assured 
that  he  neither  doubted  his  sagacity  nor  patriotism;  and 
were  he  disposed  to  confide  to  the  executive  of  this  nation, 
the  powers  contained  in  the  bill,  he  knew  of*  no  individual 
in  this  country  in  whose  hands  they  would  be  more  safely 
lodged,  than  In  those  of  the  present  chief  magistrate.  His 
opposition  to  the  hill  originated  in  feelings,  and  from 
considerations  widely  variant  from  those  entertained  by 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the  house  on 
the  subject.  He  knew  not  whether  this  particular  bill 
was  a  favorite  measure  with  the  executive;  he  knew  the 
quarter  from  which  it  originated  not  to  be  friendly  to  the 
present  administration,  and  he  knew,  too,  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  its  most  zealous  friends,  were  amongst  the  bitter- 
est enemies  Andrew  Jackson  ever  had  to  encounter,  either 
in  or  out  of  this  house. 

Mr.  JMardis  said,  that  he  had  supported  the  present 
administration  from  principle,  and  would  continue  to  do 
so;  that  he  loved  general  Jackson,  but  that  he  loved  his 
country  more,  and  felt  bound  ,to  resist  all  measures  4et 
them  emanate  from  what  quarter  they  might,  calculated 
injuriously  to  affect  either  his  constituents  or  country.  He 
then  asked,  what  would  probably  be  its  effects  if  adopted  ? 
He  stated  that  it  was  now  proposed,  within  five  days 
of  the  termination  of  the  session,  to  lay  aside  the  tariff 
bill;  a  bill  that  has  been  before  this  house  for  the  last  six 
weeks,  in  order  that  we  may  take  up  a  bill,  the  title  of 
which  should  be  amended,  so  as  to  make  it  read,  an  act 
to  dissolve  the  union;  for  such,  sir,  I  conscientiously  do 
believe,  will  be  its  effects,  should  this  measure  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  house;  and  the  bill,  now  proposed  to  be 
laid  aside,  defeated.  He  asked  gentlemen  if  they  were 
prepared  to  sustain  by  their  votes  a  proposition  of  this 
kind? 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  there  would  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  this  military  measure,  should  we  pass  a  bill  at 
this  session  modifying  {he  tariff;  yet  strange  to  my  mind,  I 
find  gentlemen  who  profess  to  be  extremely  solicitous  that 
the  tariff  should  be  modified,  voting  now,  as  I  conceive, 
to  give  the  bill  having  that  object  in  view  the  go-bye.  Sir, 
we  have  no  time  to  lose;  let  us  persevere  with  the  only 
bill  calculated  to  give  peace  and  quiet  to  our  country.  If 
it  is  destined  to  become  a  law,  let  us  speedily  announce 
the  heart-cheering  news  to  our  constituents;  if  not,  let  us 
prove  to  them  that  the  last  moments  of  our  time  here  was 
spent  in  ineffectual  exertions  to  save  our  country  from 
civil  discord,  and  the  shedding  of  blood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  representatives  from  the 
south,  it  becomes  my  solemn  duty,  not  in  the  spirit  of  me- 
nace, or  unkindness,  to  declare  to  you  and  the  members 
of  this  house,  what  I  believe  will  be  the  effect  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  enforcement  bill;  and  the  rejection  of  the  bill 
reducing  the  duties  upon  that  section  of  the  country. 
Nine-tenths  of  my  constituents  are  opposed  to  nullifica- 
tion; they  regard  it  (as  I  do)  as  a  heresy,  calculated  to  do 
no  good;  they  are  patriotic,  and  devoted  to  the  union;  they 
are,  however — notwithstanding  their  resistance  to  the  ta- 
riff has  been  marked  by  forbearance  and  moderation,  and 
the  means  hitherto  employed  by  them  for  a  redress  of 
their  wrongs  have  been  of  a  character  respectful  and  con- 
stitutional— not  the  less  sensible  of  the  injustice  of  the 
present  tariff  laws — aye,  sir,  and  their  unconstitutionality 
too.  In  the  support  of  this  assertion,  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Alabama, 
expressed  by  their  representatives  of  the  state  legislature, 
in  the  numerous  memorials  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff, 
now  on  your  table.  They  all  declare  the  present  tariff 
laws  to  be  oppressive,  unjust  and  unconstitutional.  Now, 
sir,  seal  the  destinies  of  the  south  by  the  passage  of  this 
enforcing  bill,  and  the  rejection  of  the  bill  to  modify  the  ta- 
riff, and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  foresee  what  will  be  their 
course.  By  pursuing  a  policy  like  this,  you  leave  them  no 
chance;  were  they  disposed  to  remain  neutral,  you  deny 
them  even  that  poor  privilege.  You,  by  your  law,  compel 
the  whole  of  the  people  of  this  union  to  take  sides.  Now, 
I  ask  gentlemen  if  they  do  candidly  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  south  will  aid  the  government  in  enforcing, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  a  law  that  they  believe,  and 
have  solemnly  declared,  to  be  unconstitutional.  Sir,  pass 
your  military  bill,  and  reject  the  tariff,  and  I  predict,  that 
not  only  the  people  of  the  south,  but  that  patriots  every 
where  will  rise  up  in  opposition  to  a  measure  which  arms 
father  against  son,  and  brother  against  brother,  and  threat- 


ens to  pollute  *he  soil  of  this  happy  republic  with  the 
blood  of  the  sons  and  clauglitevs  of  the  illustrious  fathers 
of  the  revolution.  Sir,  heaven  forbids  tliat  we  should 
adopt  any  such  measure!  Let  us  make  our  laws  just,  and 
public  opinion  will  ensure  their  execution — let  us  make 
our  laws  just,  and  peace  and  harmony  will  be  restored  in 
our  country  and  in  this  house;  and  when  we  separate,  let 
us  part  as  brothers;  each  one  bearing  to  his  constituents 
the  olive  branch  of  peace! 

Mr.  Isucks  said,  he  would  offer  some  reasons,  why, 
after  all  that  has  been  done,  and  as  matters  now  stand, 
this  bill  ought  to  be  passed;  he  had  no  note  of  preparation, 
and  should  limit  himself,  both  as  to  time  and  matter.  I 
will  admit,  says  Mr.  I.  there  is  not  now  that  eminent  ne- 
cessity, apparently,  for  this  measure,  that  the  state  affairs 
recently,  and  before  the  passage  of  the  tariff*  bill,  seemed 
to  present,  yet,  in  reality,  the  same  causes  may  require 
it,  which  did  then. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  do  this,  I  must  take  the 
liberty  of  attending  to  some  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Clayton),  who  has  just  taken  his  seat: 
particularly  those  which  seemed  to  be  made  in  such  a 
good  natured  mood,  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether 
they  were  intended  for  sarcasm,  ridicule  or  good  humor. 
I  mean  the  philippic  which  he  pronounced  upon  the  pre- 
sident. Although  the  personal  and  political  friend  of 
gen.  Jackson,  I  do  not  present  myself  as  his  advocate;  his 
own  public  acts  can  belter  plead  his  cause — but  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  must  excuse  me  for  saying  that  his 
attack  reminded  me  of  the  old  harangues  preceding  the 
three  last  presidential  elections,  in  which  much  of  the 
same  spirit  was  displayed,  and  the  same,  with  many  other 
kindred  objections,  urged  as  to  violence  of  temper,  and 
want  of  qualification.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Siates  by  overwhelming  majorities, 
have  twice  determined  that  Andrew  Jackson  was  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  this  government.  And  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  should  bring  forward 
these  stale  charges.  The  construction  of  the  second  sec- 
tion— the  Indian  treaty — the  proceedings  in  Florida,  with 
all  the  rest  referred  to,  and  which  were  as  well  known  to 
the  gentleman  many  years  ago  as  they  are  now,  and  yet  he 
has  supported  this  same  man  for  the  high  station  that  he 
holds.  [Mr.  Clayton  said,  under  like  circumstances  he 
would  do  so  again,  but  he  did  not  then  know  that  he 
would  have  to  execute  such  a  law  as  this.]  Then,  said 
Mr.  Isacks,  the  objection  should  be  to  the  law,  and  not 
to  the  man,  for  it  would  be  too  much  to  say,  that  if  he 
were  a  good  president  without  this  law,  he  would  be  a 
bad  one  with  it.  This  is  enough  to  say  on  this  part  of  the 
subject.  The  time  and  convenience  of  the  house  will  not 
allow  me  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  formation  and 
powers  of  the  general  government,  the  right  of  the  states, 
and  the  doctrines  of  nullification  and  secession;  with  the 
arguments  on  those  topics,  every  member  must  be  fami- 
liar, and  they  have  gone  forth  to  the  country  already  in 
state  papers,  arid  speeches.  The  gentleman  "from  Geor- 
gia has  illustrated  his  views  of  delegated  power,  by  the 
exhibition  of  thirteen  kings,  personating  the  thirteen 
United  States,  in  the  creation  of  a  government,  and  I 
should  have  been  more  amused,  though,  perhaps,  less  in- 
structed, if  he  could  have  found  a  chapter  in  his  favorite 
author,  lord  Somers,  and  read  it  to  us  upon  this  head,  as 
he  did  upon  several  others. 

I  have  no  special  charge  of  this  bill,  nor  any  other  sub- 
ject in  which  the  administration  is  particularly  concerned. 
Some  of  the  organizers  did  not  intend  that  I  should  have, 
and  I  am  gratified  that  these  subjects  have  been  entrusted 
to  abler  hands.  It  will  hardly  be  said  of  me,  that  I  am  for 
the  administration,  "fas  et  per  7iefas,"  and  therefore  sup- 
port this  bill.  If  you  will  read  the  sentence  backwards, 
I  should  not  object  to  its  application.  I  am  for  the  bill, 
because  I  think  it  right  in  itself,  and  therefore  support 
the  administration;  and  I  am  always  glad  to  find  myself 
in  that  situation,  for  I  yield  to  none,  in  an  ardent  desire  for 
the  success  of  those  who  administer  the  government.  Yet, 
for  want  of  sagacity,  or  something  else,  I  have  not  had  the 
good  luck  to  dodge  out  of  the  way  of  some  very  heavy  ve- 
toes. I  thank  the  power  that  made  me,  for  the  conscious- 
ness of  moral  courage  to  do  what  I  believe  to  be  my  duty. 
I  hope  I  shall  always  fear  to  do  wrong.  I  should  fear  to 
violate  the  known  will  of  my  constituents  on  a  measure  of 
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expediency;  but  a  presidential  veto  lias  no  terror  for  me. 
I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  bring  this  much  of  my  course  in- 
to review,  for  the  purpose  of  casting  off"  from  myself  all 
imputations  against  those  who  support  this  bill,  rather 
from  a  desire  to  serve  the  administration,  than  from  their 
own  sense  of  propriety. 

1  will  now  advance  such  reasons  as  occur  to  me,  and 
which  I  have  not  beard  given  by  others,  why  this  bill 
ought,  at  this  time,  to  be  passed.  1  can  truly  say,  that  I 
rejoice  with  those  who  do  rejoice,  that  by  the  passage  of 
the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff*,  the  olive  branch  of 
peace  has  been  extended  to  the  discontented  people  of  the 
south,  and  nothing  could  have  afforded  me  more  pleasure 
than  to  find  it  acceptable  (so  far  as  we  can  judge)  to  south- 
ern members,  and  that,  I  admit,  gives  a  great  degree  of 
assurance,  that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  their  constituents; 
and  some  have  expressed  their  belief  that  it  would,  while 
Others  have  doubted.  But  they  cannot  give,  neither  can 
we  receive  from  them  a  pledge  that  it  will  be  accepted. 
Though  much  has  been  conceded,  still  it  stops  short  of 
the  demands  of  South  Carolina,  and  may  be  rejected.  God 
grant  it  may  not.  But  are  our  laws  such  light  and  empty 
things,  that  they  are  to  be  observed  or  resisted  at  pleasure? 
After  what  South  Carolina  lias  already  done;  after  she 
has  left  nothing  undone  that  could  render  resistance  effec- 
tual, shall  we  leave  every  thing  to  chance,  and  do  nothing 
to  counteract  their  operations,  by  providing  the  means 
for  the  effectual  execution  of  laws?  If,  contrary  to  all 
our  hopes,  congress  shall  adjourn,  and  our  new  tariff"  law 
share  the  fate  of  the  former,  unless  this  bill  become  a 
law,  the  work  of  nullification  and  secession  would  then  go 
on  triumphantly.  But  what  would  the  country  say  of  us? 
We  should  have  to  meet  the  just  reproaches  of  our  con- 
stituents, and  be  convinced,  when  it  was  too  late,  that 
we  had  been  too  confiding,  that  we  had  risked  every  thing, 
and  lost  all  that  our  inaction  could  lose.  The  ordinance 
of  South  Carolina  lias  at  one  sweep  pronounced  our  whole 
system  of  revenue  laws  null  and  void,  and  declared  a  con- 
ditional secession  from  the  union;  and  her  legislative  acts 
have  carried  out  the  scheme.  Now,  I  will  not  stop  to 
dispute  whether  all  this  can  be  (as  they  call  it)  a  peacea- 
ble remedy,  or  what  is  meant  by  nullification  and  seces- 
sion. In  the  plain  English  definition  and  common  sense 
view  of  their  proceedings,  I  pronounce  them  to  be  revolu- 
tionary in  their  character  and  tendencies.  And  who  will 
peril  the  safety  of  the  country  upon  the  uncertainty  of 
their  going  backward  rather  than  forward?  Ouracquaint- 
ance  with  human  nature  and  the  history  of  ages,  even 
farther  back  than  the  time  of  lord  Somers,  should  remind 
us  that  when  the  elements  of  society  are  agitated,  disturb- 
ed,  and  shaken  asunder,  as  when  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  are  broken  up,  they  are  not  readily  quieted  and  con- 
fined, and  often  defy  all  bounds.  And  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  those  who  start  foremost  in  the  career,  either 
of  revolution  or  reform,  are  outrun,  and  even  run  over,  and 
left  far  behind  by  their  more  ardent  and  reckless  followers. 

This  may  or  may  not  come  to  pass  in  South  Carolina. 
There  is  in  that  state,  perhaps,  more  talent  than  in  any 
other,  in  proportion  to  their  number  of  free  inhabitants; 
but  I  have  seen  and  read  enough  from  there  to  convince 
me,  that  thero  are  amongst  them,  many  bold,  impatient, 
and  ambitious  spirits;  who,  for  aught  I  know,  may  think 
some  of  their  present  leaders  too  moderate,  and  easily 
satisfied;  especially  if  they  could  get  the  lead  themselves. 
In  speaking  of  the  nullification  party  collectively,  as  I  do, 
I  must  not  be  understood  to  say  that  they  are  bad  men; 
far  from  it.  I  have  seen  enough  of  human  nature  to  learn, 
that  under  the  influence  of  high  excitement,  surrounded 
and  propelled  by  concurring  circumstances,  good  men 
■will  often  go  to  as  great  excesses,  and  commit  as  great 
errors  as  bad  men;  and  the  difference  between  them  can 
only  be  found  in  the  motives  by  which  they  are  actuated. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  mere  speculation,  from 
which  no  certain  results  can  be  shown.  Be  it  so.  In  pro- 
viding the  means  of  security,  it  is  not  accessary  that  the 
danger  should  be  inevitable.  We  know  tha  threatening 
position  they  have  taken — they  may  proceed  to  put  in 
practice,  what  they  have  put  on  parchment.  That  is 
enough  for  us  to  know.  If,  with  this  knowledge,  we 
refuse  to  act,  we  make  ourselves  answerable  for  the  con- 
sequences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have-  adverted  to  future  probabilities, 
merely  in  connection  with  the  realities  of  the  present  and 


the  past;  and  upon  the  strength  of  these  realities,  I  shall 
insist,  that  if  we  would  vindicate  the  authority  and  honor 
of  the  government,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  pass  this 
bill.  How  stand  the  facts'*  South  Carolina  in  the  high- 
est attitude  she  could  assume,  and  in  the  most  decisive 
form,  has  ordained  that  all  the  revenue  laws  of  this  govern- 
ment are  nuil  and  void,  and  shall  not  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect within  her  limits.  That  the  twenty-fifth  section  of 
the  judiciary  act,  which  this  house,  a  few  years  ago,  by  a 
large  majority,  very  properly  (as  1  think)  refused  to  re- 
peal, shall  have  no  effect  in  thai  state.  And  upon  certain 
conditions,  amounting  to  this;  that  if  she  is  prevented 
from  making  effectual  resistance  to  the  laws,  she  will  no 
longer  be  a  member  of  this  union,  but  will  forthwith  pro- 
ceed to  form  a  separate  and  independent  government. 
This  ordinance  of  the  convention  has  been  iully  carried 
out  and  adapted  to  practical  purposes  by  the  enactments 
of  the  legislature.  And  to  complete  the  work,  a  large 
military  force  is  provided,  companies,  regiments,  and  it 
might  not  be  going  too  far,  to  say  armies  are  organised, 
equipped,  and  ready  for  the  field.  And  what  is  the  flag 
adopted  by  these  regiments?  The  thirteen  stars  and 
stripes?  No;  it  is  one  star  in  a  blue  field — a  blue  flag 
with  a  star  in  the  centre.  We  learn,  also,  that  they  have 
mounted  the  blue  cockade.  I  wonder  how  it  came  to  be 
blue?  I  have  heard  of  blue  laws,  and  blue  lights,  of  the 
blue  bells  of  Scotland,  and  the  bonnets  of  blue,  but  I 
never  before  heard  of  blue  cockades!  But  without  re- 
spect to  color,  it  is  a  badge  of  hostility — an  emblem  of  war. 

Mr.  JVlcDuffie  desired  to  know  whether  the  gentle- 
man intended  what  he  had  been  asserting  to  go  out  as  his- 
tory? If  so,  he  wished  him  to  slate  the  authority  upon 
which  the  assertion  was  founded,  that  regiments  in  Soulh 
Carolina  were  marching  under  such  a  flag  as  he  had  des- 
cribed. 

Mr.  Isacks  replied,  that  what  he  had  asserted,  he  bad 
heard  in  conversations,  and  gathered  from  statements  in 
newspapers.  He  meant  not  to  say  any  thing  but  what 
rumor  had  already  proclaimed  with  her  thousand  tongues. 
He  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  regiments  were  actually 
marching  under  the  flag  which  he  had  mentioned,  but 
that  that  flag  seemed  to  have  been  adopted  as  the  flag  of 
the  state.  Let  these  things  and  the  organization  of  regi- 
ments be  as  they  may,  said  Mr.  Isacks,  I  return  to  the 
far  weighier  matters;  the  ordinance,  the  statutes,  the  mili- 
tary preparations.  These  are  undeniable,  and  here  I  will 
hold.  How  long  these  are  to  abide,  we  know  not;  but 
this  we  know,  that  they  now  exist  in  all  their  force  and 
vigor.  And  shall  these  measures  of  resistance  and  defi- 
ance be  taken  in  the  face  of  the  American  people,  and  the 
world,  and  m«et  with  no  rebuke.  Shall  nothing  be  done 
that  will  tell  to  all,  now  aud  hereafter,  what  is  the  sense 
of  the  nation  on  this  procedure.  We  cannot  do  less,  than 
provide  adequate  means  to  counteract  the  progress  of  nul- 
lification, if  it  is  persisted  in;  and  if  it  is  not,  so  much  the 
better;  our  act  will  then  be  inoperative. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  that  we  ought  to  be  careful  how 
we  treat  South  Carolina  at  this  time.  I  hope  she  will  be 
treated  with  the  common  justice  to  which  all  are  entitled, 
and  as  soon  as  she  becomes  herself  again,  I  would  be  glad 
if  the  waters  of  oblivion  could  cover  all  that  has  happen- 
ed. But  who  is  the  aggressor  in  this  affair?  Who  has 
been  wanting  in  respect  to  the  majesty  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  supremacy  of  their  laws?  Not 
the  president;  not  congress;  but  South  Carolina  herself. 
And  shall  she  complain  if  we  move  pari  passu  with  her? 
If  we  but  follow  up  her  own  lead,  and  beat  her  at  her  own 
game,  if  she  will  play  it  out?  I  think  she  ought  not. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  influence  of  public  opi- 
nion, and  the  madness  of  attempting  to  administer  a  free 
government  without  the  sanction  of  the  public  will.  All 
this  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  our  adversaries  have  no 
claim  to  the  benefit  of  the. argument.  What  is  the  public 
will  ?  It  is  not  the  opinions  of  a  small  section  of  the'eoun- 
try,  or  a  small  portion  of  the  people  compared  with  the 
whole;  but  it  is  the  settled  and  concurring  judgment  of  a 
decided  majority  of  all  the  people  of  the  whole  communi- 
ty. We  find  the  expression  of  that  will  in  the  form  of 
the  government,  its  institutions  and  legislative  proceed- 
ings, its  constitution  and  laws.  And  the  source  of  that 
public  will,  in  the  understandings  of  men,  supplies  that 
ever  active  principle  of  government,  which  I  had  almost 
called  the  reserved  sovereignty  of  the  people.     And  if  it 
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■were  possible  to  obtain  force  to  act  against  the  public  will, 
so  understood,  the  employment  of  such  force  would  be 
vain  and  ineffectual. 

But  tlie  whole  ground  is  reversed,  when,  in  virtue  of 
the  public  w  ill,  vou  are  driven,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the 
employment  of  force,  not  to  oppose  its  designs,  but  to 
further  its  purposes,  and  cause  the  deed  to  conform  to 
the  will.  Then  force  becomes  proper  and  indispensable. 
The  one  may  be  called  a  forced  action  against  the  will; 
the  other  the  action  produced  by  the  will.  Are  we  to  be  told 
that  if  every  rational  being  in  a  state,  or  limited  district 
of  country,  were  of  one  opinion  upon  a  given  question, 
that  they  must  therefore,  have  their  will  and  their  way  in 
despite  of  the  settled  judgment  of  all  the  union  besides? 
Such  an  argument  would  be  utterly  fallacious,  and  yet  a 
stranger  one  than  that  with  which  we  are  opposed  in  the 
case  before  us. 

Arbitrary  power  has  no  abiding  place  in  our  free  insti- 
tutions. Ours  is  emphatically  a  government  of  luivs — 
and  if  the  laws  do  not  prevail,  the  government  cannot  last 
You  might  as  well  expect  animal  life  to  exist  without  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  The  laws  should  be  equal  and 
just,  and  every  well  founded  objection  against  them  re- 
moved in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  constitution.  Hut 
when  they  are  obstructed  by  force — no  matter  from  what 
quarter,or  under  what  authority — that  force  should  be  met, 
repelled,  and  put  down,  by  the  overpowering  energies  of 
the  whole  community.  That  government  which  cannot, 
or  will  not,  protect  itself,  need  not  be  expected  to  protect 
the  rights  of  its  citizens,  and  will  not  long  have  their 
confidence  and  support.  Ours  is  no  such  frail  or  vicious 
government  in  principles,  and  God  forbid  that  it  should 
ever  become  such  in  practice.  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon 
the  contempt  in  which  such  a  government  must  be  held, 
and  the  insults  it  must  expect  to  meet  with,  in  its  inter- 
course with  the  great  family  of  nations. 

Mr.  Clayton  said — Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  not  troubled  the 
house  often,  during  the  present  session,  but  I  now  consi- 
der we  have  arrived  at  a  point  of  time,  when  silence  or. 
the  part  of  southern  members  can  no  longer  be  excused, 
and  tame  acquiescence  in  the  course  indicated  becomes 
criminal.  I  must,  therefore,  precious  as  time  is,  raise 
my  voice  against  the  monstrous  step  about  to  betaken.  I 
know  the  nature  of  my  feelings,  and  doubt  not  they  have 
often  given  annoyance,  but  on  the  present  occasion,  it 
shall  be  my  earnest  endeavor  to  restrain  them,  though 
the  subject  is  extremely  exciting.  Between  me  and  my 
constituents,  I  am  ready  to  incur  the  responsibility  sug- 
gested by  a  gentleman,  of  consuming  the  "precious  time:' 
of  the  house.  What  is  the  proposition!'  Have  gentle- 
men suffered  their  minds  to  run  through  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  question?  Mark  the  character  of  the  case.  It  is 
to  postpone  the  tariff  bill  until  Saturday,  bat  virtually  al- 
together, for  the  purpose  of  taking  up'the  enforcingbill, 
sent  to  this  body  from  the  senate.  It  is  said,  this  last  hill 
is  very  important.'  In  the  name  of  every  thing,  can  it  be 
more  important  than  the  tariff  bill?  Was  there  ever  be- 
fore, and  can  there  ever  be,  so  much  depending  upon  the 
issue  of  any  measure  as  that  which  now  hangs  upon  the 
fate  of  the  tariff  bill?  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced on  the  2rth  day  of  December  last,  and  from  that 
day  down  have  we  been  anxiously  engaged,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  almost  all  other  business,  in  the  effort,  honest  and 
sincere  on  our  part,  to  bring  this  troubled  question  to  such 
a  termination,  as  would  give  repose  to  the  alarming  agita- 
tions of  the  country;  and  now,  when  we  have  but  six 
days  le*'t,  behold!  an  insidious  attempt  is  made  to  give  it 
the  go-bye,  and  to  take  up  and  pass  a  bill  designed  to  rivet 
upon  us  the  very  system  it  was  intended  to  modify.  Sir, 
I  know  we  are  not  believed,  when  we  speak  of  the  high 
excitement  of  our  people.  I  know  we  are  despised  when 
we  tell  of  the  sufferings  of  our  country.  I  know  we  are 
laughed  at,  when  we  mention  the  determination  of  the 
south  no  longer  to  bear  the  unequal  legislation  of  con- 
gress. I  have  just  witnessed  the  contempt  and  ridicule 
manifested  in  the  actions  of  some  gentlemen,  at  the  elo- 
quent and  just  description  of  the  southern  discontents  by 
my  colleague.  It  is  all  treated  with  perfect  indifference, 
and  marked  by  the  most  ineffable  scorn.  This  I  would 
not  regard;  but  our  own  people,  animated  by  a  generous 
love  of  country,  and  actuated  by  a  charity  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  will  not  believe  they  are  thus  illiberally  treated. 
They  yet  confide  in  men  who  detest  them.     They  yet 


trust  in  statesmen  who  have  no  other  rule  of  action  but  a 
sense  of  interest.  They  yet  believe  in  the  honesty  of 
those  who  have  never  yet  shown  the  first  evidence  of  that 
virtue;  and  all  we  can  say  and  do,  there  are  many  of  our 
own  people  who  close  th.  ireyes  to  these  glaring  instances 
of  insult,  injustice,  and  oppression.  It  is  upon  this  in- 
credulity  that  great  reliance  is  placed  by  those  who  turn 
an  unlistening  ear  and  an  unbelieving  heart  to  our  com- 
plaints, our  remonstrances,  and  our  resolves  to  be  free. 
How  often,  in  and  out  of  this  house,  have  we  been  twitted 
with  the  remark,  that  a  divided  people  were  unable  to  ef- 
fVct  any  thing.  No  community  ever  yet  carried  a  pur- 
pose, who  quarrelled  among  themselves  about  the  best 
method  of  accomplishing  it.  Yes,  sir,  these  are  the  cal- 
culations that  are  hurrying  gentlemen  into  the  fatal  and 
inconsiderate  determination  to  put  by  the  tariff,  and  so 
put  us  to  the  sword.     They  may  yet  be  mistaken. 

It  has  been  the  great  care  of  southern  members  to 
keep  their  cause  in  the  right,  and  their  enemies  in  the 
wrong — thus  far,  before  heaven,  we  have  succeeded. 
When  we  came  here,  knowing  how  short  the  session,  and 
consequently  how  precious  the  time,  we  have  sealed, 
with  but  a  few  exceptions,  our  lips,  in  the  purposely  pro- 
tracted discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  this  all  en- 
grossing subject.  We  saw  a  fixed  resolution  to  evade  the 
bill  by  talking-  out  the  session,  and  every  species  of  indig- 
nity has  been  offered  to  southern  members,  and  the  coun« 
try  they  represent,  with  a  view  to  draw  them  out  in  aid 
of  this  unworthy  object.  W"e  have  suffered  all  things  for 
the  sake  of  peace.  We  have  been  charged  with  a  wish 
not  to  settle  this  question.  Our  leading  men  at  the  south 
have  been  accused  with  the  traitorous  design  of  making 
this  contest  contribute  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
union,  in  subserviency  to  the  purposes  of  an  unholy 
ambition.  (The  speaker  reminded  Mr.  Clayton  that  sub- 
ject was  not  in  debate.)  Mr.  C.  replied,  he  knew  it  was 
not  in  debate,  but  hoped  the  speaker  would  discriminate 
between  the  premises  of  an  argument  and  the  argument 
itself:  he  was  about  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  argument 
which  a  few  moments'  patience  would  convince  him  was 
perfectly  relevant.  Of  all  this  we  have  been  accused, 
and  now,  sir,  who  is  it  that  wishes  to  postpone  the  tariff? 
Wiio  are  the  friends  of  the  union?  Who  is  it  that  wishes 
to  dismember  the  union?  He  who  sits  here,  day  by  day, 
voting  against  adjournment,  his  mouth  closed,  as  if  in 
death,  for  fear  of  losing  the  golden  opportunity  of  re- 
storing peace  to  his  country  by  unnecessary  delay;  who 
submits  to  insult  rather  than  jeopard  the  conciliation,  and 
harmony,  and  good  feeling,  necessary  to  the  adjustment 
of  a  most  disturbing  question;  who  interposes  no  obstacle 
to  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means; 
who  is  willing  to  take  that  or  any  thing  near  it  as  a  peace 
offering;  or  he  who  cavils  at  every  thing,  flings  in  diffi- 
culty upon  difficulty;  talks  day  in  and  day  out  upon  no- 
thing, merely  to  waste  away  the  opportunity  for  recon- 
ciliation; now  abusing  the  south,  and  then  insulting  its 
members;  now  threatening  us  with  the  indignation  of  the 
tariff  men,  and  then  holding  up  the  menaces  of  the  go- 
vernment; and  lastly,  to  fill  the  measure  of  outrage,  and 
to  cap  the  climax  of/intolerable  injustice,  the  tariff  ques- 
tion,  the  absorbing  solicitude  of  years,  and  now  the  last 
hope  of  a  distracted  and  long  abused  people,  is  to  be 
thrust  aside,  and  for  what?  To  pass  a  law  that  is  to  let 
loose  the  fiercest  passions  of  revenge,  avarice,  and  ambi- 
tion, upon  a  people  whose  only  crime  is  one  unbroken 
cry  for  justice,  and  whose  only  object  is  the  preservation 
of  their  rights,  in  the  still  higher  preservation  of  their 
liberty. 

Sir,  all  eyes  are  turned  to  this  spot  with  an  eagerness 
and  anxiety  which  beggars  all  description.  I  hold  in  my 
hands  letters  from  the  south,  which  I  will  not  read,  be- 
cause I  know  they  will  be  despised,  in  which  the  hopes  and 
the  feelings  of  that  portion  of  country  in  relation  to  the 
crisis,  are  treated  in  a  language  that  in  any  other  assem- 
bly, not  lost  to  the  ties  of  affection,  not  indifferent  to  the 
touching  influence  of  sympathy,  and  not  deaf  to  the  still 
stronger  demands  of  justice,  would  exert  an  agency 
greatlv  conducive  to  the  restoration  of  harmony.  But, 
there  is  a  recklessness  of  thought,  an  inconsiderateness 
of  action,  and  a  defiance  of  consequences,  which  are 
urging  a  once  happy  and  united  people,  into  calamities 
too  painful  for  reflection,  and  which  humanity,  in  all  fu- 
ture time,  must  deeply  deplore.     Under  considerations 
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like  these,  I  could  not  consent  to  remain  silent;    indeed, 
no  southern  man  should  longer  restrain  the  voice  of  re- 
buke, of  resolute  and  determined  hostility  to  movements 
so  full  of  meaning,   and  so  fraught  with   mischief.     We 
could   not  justify    ourselves  to   our  constituents.     Well 
may  they  say,  we  were  satisfied  with  your  silence  so  long 
as  it  sought  the  repose  of  your  countiyr,  and  the  safety  of 
your  government;  but  when  you  saw  the  long  cherished 
hope  of  peace    and  quiet  attempted  to  he  dashed  from 
your  presence  by  a  rude  and  unsparing  insolence,  why  did 
you  not  cry  aloud,  and  present  lor  the  last  time,  the  eon- 
sequences  which  would  result  from  such  an  act  of  wanton 
injustice  and  superadded  injury?     Sir,  I  will  do  it  at  the 
hazard  of  every  thing  dear  to  violated  rights,  and  at  the 
risk,  of  every  thing  dangerous  to  freedom.       Let  the  ma- 
jority go  on  in  their  mad  career;    the  race  is  not  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong;  there  is  a  day  coming, 
in  which  a  just  reckoning  may,  perhaps,  discover,  when 
too  late,  the  woful    mistake  of  a  bloated  avarice  and   a 
blind  ambition,     is  not  the  object  fully  perceived?    Does 
not  every  one  discover  that  this  motion  is  the  death  knell 
of  the  tariff?     That  is  to  sink  to  rise  no  more!      Who  is 
it  for  taking  up  the  l*var  6*#?"     Comes  it  from  the  fast 
friends  of  peace?     Comes  it  from  the  former  friends  of 
the  administration?  No,  sir;  itis  from  the  manufacturers! 
From  northern  men,  whose  hopes  of  an  abiding  protec- 
tion from  their  favorite  system,  is  founded  in  a  lasting  de- 
struction   of  our  rights.     It  is   useless  to    disguise    this 
matter;  the  tariff  bill  has  been  fought,  inch  by  inch,  and 
now,   within  but  a  few  days  of  the  only  prospect  of  ac- 
commodation, behold,  it  is  to  give  way  to  a  law,  strung 
with  whips,  gibbets,  and  fetters,  the  black  ensigns  of  ty- 
ranny, and  the  messengers  that  speed  the  edicts  of  passive 
obedience.      This  law  is  to  take  its  place,  and  we  are  to 
be  put  off  until  the  experiment  of  subjection  shall  hereaf- 
ter tesl  the  necessity  of  ever  troubling  the  country  again 
upon    this   subject. '   The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  said,   "this  is  an  important  law."     Is  it  more  so  than 
that  which  it  is  designed  to  supplant?     Can  any  law  pos- 
sess higher  interest  than  one  which  has  not  only  occupied 
the  whole  of  this  session  of  congress,  but  six  months  of 
the  last;  nay,  more,  which  seeks  to  control  a  power  that 
has  riven  the  very  pillars  of  the  government,   and  left  it 
tottering  to  its   fall — torn   up   the  best  affections  of  the 
people,  and  filled  the  land  with  discord,  strife,  danger, 
and  dismay''     The  gentleman  has  said,  his  only  object  is 
to  fix  a  day  for  its  consideration;  that  may  be   the  case 
with  him;  but  what  security  has  he,  for  a  moment,  of  at- 
taining his  single  purpose,   when  it  shall  have  been  deli- 
vered into  the  hands  of  an  eager  majority,  bent  not  only 
upon  its  certain  passage,  unaltered  in  form,  and  unmiti- 
gated in  force,  but  equally  determined  that  it  shall  serve 
as  the  revengeful  instrument  of  defeat  to  the   tariff  bill, 
the  only  law  calculated  to  save  the  country?      Sir,    he 
cannot  control  tin-  majority;    as  well  might  he  attempt  to 
extinguish  a  building  totally  enveloped  in  flames,  or  ar- 
rest the  progress  of'one,  half  down  the  tails  of  Niagara. 
I  could  not  sit  still  under  a  feeling  so  desperate  and  fe- 
rocious, without  raising  a  warning  voiue;    and  whatever 
may  he  the  result  of  a  course  so  brutal,  1  could  not  go  home 
without  the  consolation  of  bating  made  one  effort  to  stay 
its  fury. 

Mr.  Warren  R.  Davis  said,  the  house  would  do  him 
the  justice,  and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  to  own  that 
they  were  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  snail  pace  of  the 
tariff  bill:  they  had  not  impeded  it  by  the  frivolous  amend- 
ments alluded  to,  or  by  propositions  of  any  sort.  They 
acquiesced  in  and  followed  the  suggestions  of  friends  on 
tl»is floor,  and  remained  silent  on  this  deeply  interesting 
subject,  lest  to  their  participation  in  the  debate  should  be 
attributed  whatever  of  a  dilatory  or  stormy  ^character  it 
might  assume.  You  have  all  witnessed,  he  said,  that  we 
submitted,  in  silence,  to  the  reading  and  discussions  of 
public  documents,  containing  false,  malicious,  and  de- 
famatory libels  on  the  state  and  people  of  South  Cnroli- 
ha — to  language  of  contumely  and  reproach  upon  our 
public  functionaries — (friends  whom  we  dearly  love) — 
that  shot  like  fiery  arrows  through  our  veins.  Yet  we 
were  dumb.  Still  more,  sir,  the  hitter  cup  was  not  yet 
full — it  might  not  even  thus  pass.  We  felt  it  our  duty  to 
let  the  sacrifice  be  complete-  We  remained  in  our 
places:  we  kept  our  s«nts,  and  bore  the  torture.  Yon  all 
knew,  from  the  beginning  of  the  session,  that  such  would 


be  our  course;  yet  we  were  baited  at  the  start.  What 
friendly  voiee  of  truth  or  justice  was  heard  in  our  vindi- 
cation during  those  hours,  days,  weeks,  of  burning  ago- 
ny ?  What  did  we  hear  from  those  who  ought  to  have 
defended  us?  Why  that  South  Carolina  was  precipitate! 
■ — After  ten  years  of  petition,  prayer,  and  sunt  ring — af- 
ter witnessing  all  our  southern  sister  states  taken  up  last 
summer  with  the  presidential  election,  as  if  the  shirt  of 
Narsius  were  not  upon  their  hacks.  Precipitate!*  away 
with  such  Stuff  and  nonsense.  And  what,  sir,  do  we  now 
see?  The  tariff  question,  that  has  been  creeping,  loiter- 
ing, drivelling,  dragging  itself  through  six  weeks  of  the 
session — the  very  bill  we  were  desirous  to  abstain  from 
discussing,  lest  we  might  shake  too  rudely  the  leaves  of 
its  olive  branch — a  bill  entitled,  by  all  parliamentary 
right  and  usage,  to  precedence,  is  to  be  shoved  aside,  and 
this  firebrand  to  be  flung  before  it.  Why?  Because, 
forsooth,  the  president  wills  it!  And  by  whom  is  the 
attempt  made,  to  substitute  this  sword  in  the  place  of  the 
olive  branch?  By  the  organs  and  fast  friends  of  the  pre- 
sident on  this  floor.  Can  I  be  mistaken ?  That  I  may 
not  be,  I  desire  now  to  ask  of  the  honorable  chairman  of 
the  judiciary  committee,  (if  now  in  the  house) — I  do  not 
see  him  in  his  place.  [Here  Mr.  Bell  rose  from  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  house]  to  ask,  and  the  terms  of  former 
kindness  between  us  entitles  me  to  a  candid  answer;  whe- 
ther it  is  the  intention  of  the  party,  with  which  he  acts, 
to  give  precedence  and  preference  to  the  bill  for  collect- 
ing revenue? 

Mr.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  said  he  would  answer  the 
question  in  the  same  spirit  of  candor  in  which  it  was  ask- 
ed: it  was  desired  to  have  this  measure  passed  as  soon  as 
practicable,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  give  it  precedence. 
He  exonerated  the  delegation  of  South  Carolina  from  all 
responsibility  for  the  delay  of  the  tariff  bill,  and  approv- 
ed their  course  on  the  occasion. 

Then,  said  Mr.  Davis,  we  understand  it  now.  The 
president  is  impatient  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  South 
Carolina.  Be  it  so.  Pass  your  measure,  sir, — unchain 
vour  tiger — let  loose  your  war  dogs  as  soon  asyou  please! 
I  know  the  people  vou  desire  to  war  on.  They  await 
you  with  unflinching*  unshrinking,  unblenching  firmness. 
I  know  full  well  the  state  you  strike  at.  She  is  deeply 
enshrined  in  as  warm  affections,  brave  hearts,  and  high 
minds,  as  ever  formed  a  living  rampart  for  public  liber- 
ty. They  will  receive  this  hill,  sir,  whether  you  pass  the 
other  or  not,  with  scorn  and  indignation,  and  detestation. 
They  never  will  submit  to  it.  They  will  see  in  it  the 
iron  crown  of  Charlemagne  placed  upon  the  head  of  your 
executive.  They  will  see  in  the  scene  upon  the  Tupercal 
vamped  up  and  new  varnished.  They  will  see  in  its  hid- 
eous features  of  pains  and  penalties,  a  declaration  of  war 
in  all  but  its  form.  They  cannot,  (for  they  are  the  best 
informed  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  that  ever 
have  been  on  it,  on  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  poli- 
tical liberty),  but  see  in  it  the  utter  prostration  and  de- 
molition of  state  rights,  state  constitutions,  aye,  and  of 
the  federal  constitution  too.  But  say  gentlemen,  and  I 
am  surprised  at  their  blindness  and  hardihood,  it  is  all  a 
mistake,  it  is  a  mere  bill  for  collecting  the  revenue — in- 
tended for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  to  prevent  ci- 
vil war.  Civil  war  with  whom,  sir,  all  usurpations  are 
attempted  on  such  mild,  lovely,  and  benevolent  pretexts 
as  these.  Peace  is  it?  Shame,  shame!  You  pour  fire 
and  brimstone  on  our  heads,  and  bid  us,  in  the  language 
of  a  departed  friend,  be  quiet,  itis  Macassar  oil,  myrrh, 
frankincense!  You  tell  us,  with  this  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  of  army  and  navy  and  militia,  in  your  fist,  that 
it.  is  a  mere  matter  of  revenue  collection — a  very  quiet, 
peaceable  affair.  You  collect  taxes  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  call  it  civil  process! ! 

I  have  intimated,  and  I  repeat,  that  T  will  not  oppose 
the  taking  up  this  bill  by  any  indirect  means;  I  am  ready 
to  meet  and  expose  its  deformity;  I  only  ask  that  you 
will  not  gag  us  with  your  previous  question.  Vouch- 
safe me  that,  you  may  go  your  ways;  but  that  you  can  ap- 
ply the  gag  is  but  too  manifest,  since  the  cordial  junction 
pro  tanto  of  two  hostile  parties;  the  one  opposed  to  the 
president,  and  who  declares  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  his 
office,  or  of  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  country;  and 

*Excuse  haste  said  the  terrapin  to  the  snail. 
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another  that  seems  willing  to  grant  him   any  thing   he 
asks. 

I  heard  a  gentleman  somewhere  near  me  say,  that  the 
whole  question  is  one  of  dollars  and  cents.     To  be  sure, 
it  is  the  very  girt  and  marrow  of  it;  if  it  were  not,    that 
there  were  such  things  as  southern  dollars  and  cents,  we 
would  never  have  heard  the  question  made.     The  nefa- 
rious system  would   never  have  grown  up.     All  govern- 
mental  oppressions,    exactions,  and  tyranny  throughout 
the   world  and  through  all  time,  have  been  perpetrated 
for  the  dollars  and  the  cents  of  honest  people,  earned  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
to  the  powerful  or  roguish  who  did   not  earn  them.     If, 
however,  it  is  meant  to  say  that  South   Carolina  makes  a 
question  of  the  mere  amount,  the  more  or  less  to  be  con- 
tributed for  the  support  of  the  government,  the  short  an- 
swer is,  it  is  not  true.      What  does  her  bright  and    glo- 
rious history  tell  you'     To  coin   her  heart  for  money,  to 
drop  her  blood  for  drachms!     Her  objection  is  to  your 
taking  her  dollars  and  cents,  not  for  the    support  of  the 
government  she  jointly  made  with   her  sister  states,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  inyour  pockets,  or  of  the 
people  or  states  you  represent.     The  amount  even  then, 
she  might  have  borne  as  a  temporary  injustice  had    you 
not  declared  it  a  perpetuity.     The  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, (Mr.  Wayne),  has  informed  us,  that  this  hill  will  be 
harmless,  as  a  tariff"  project,  not  yet  submitted  will  cer- 
tainly be  adopted  that  is  better  than  either  yet  proposed. 
I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  but  why,  in  the  name  of  liber- 
ty, is  it  not  offered  to  us  instead  of  this  outrage  on  the  con- 
stitution?    Why  arm  the  president  with  powers  so  dan- 
gerous to  peace  and  freedom;  and  in  the  face  of  a  record- 
ed refusal  by  your  predecessors,  to  give  the  pacific  civi- 
lian, the  mild,  virtuous,    humane,   Jefferson,  the  much 
lesser  power  of  suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act?     Is 
this  tiling  so  coveted  by,  and  gratifying  to,  the  president; 
is  this  bloody  bill,  this  Boston  port  bill,   so  delightful  to 
him  that  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  is  said  to  be 
pacificatory?     Whyr,  sir,  if  he  must  be  gratified,  must  be 
amused  and  pleasurably  employed,   buy  him  a  tee-to-tum, 
or  some   other  harmless   toyr,   but  do  not  give   him  the 
purse  and  sword  of  the  nation,  the  army  and  navy   and 
whole  military   power  of  the  country,   as  peaceful  play- 
things to  be  used  at  his  disferetion.     If,  however,  this  bill 
must  pass — if  there  be  no  substitute  so  palatable  as  blood, 
I  withdraw  my  opposition  to  its  being  taken  up,  and  on- 
ly  ask  the  privilege  of  exposing  its   details;   although  I 
clearly  see  that  the  interested  passions  on  one  side,  and  a 
supple  subserviency  on  another,  will  insure  its  passage  by 
a  very  large  majority.     In  what  I  have  said,  no  individual 
allusion  was  intended,  I  fired  at  the  flock.     My  allusion 
was  to  a  state  of  things  as   notorious   as  noonday!     Our 
situation  is   peculiar,    and  some   allowances   should    be 
made.     Our  representatives   on  this  floor  are   small  in 
number.     Our  people  love  honor  as  they  do  liberty:  both 
have  been  assailed.      We  value  highly  the  opinion  of  the 
wise  and  good;  many,  very  many  of  whom  we  recognise 
in  the  ranks  of  our  adversaries.     It  is  when  they  show  a 
disbelief  or   suspicion    of  the  integrity  of  our  purposes, 
or  purity  of  our  motives,  that  we  feel  the  iron  enter  our 
hearts. 

One  word,  sir,  to  the  gentleman  over  the  way — entirely 
over  the  way — who  says  this  bill  is  necessary,  because 
South  Carolina  has  not  yet  repealed  her  ordinance.  Has 
not.  I  shall  presume  means,  notwithstanding  the  presi- 
dent's proclamation.  Sir,  South  Carolina  has  received 
the  insolent  mandate  of  the  president,  commanding  her 
to  retrace  her  steps,  tear  from  her  archives  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  of  her  glory,  and  alter  the  fundamental 
principles  of  her  constitution:  and  she  sends  him  back 
for  answer,  (through  her  humble   representatives),  the 

message  sent  from  Utica  to  Csesar 

"Bid  him  disband  his  legions; 
"Restore  the  commonwealth  to  liberty; 
"Submit  his  actions  to  the  public  censure, 
"AUide  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  senate, 
"And  strive  to  gain  the  pardon  of  the  people." 
That,  sir,  is  her  answer! 


REVENTF,  COLLECTION   BTLL FEB.   27. 

J\fr.  Blair.     I  rise,  Mr.  Speaker,   for  the  purpose  of 
assigning,   briefly,  the  reasons  why  I  vote  for  this  bill 


at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  with  that  which  I 
deem  it  my  imperative  duty  to  pursue  now. 

Some  explanation  of  this  sort  is  the  more  necessary  as 
I  understand  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Carson),  while  I  have  been  out  of  the  house,  has  ex- 
pressed some  astonishment  that  1  should  be  in  favor  of  a 
coercive  measure  against  my  own  state,  or  that  I  should 
ask  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  the  protection  of  the 
"union  party"  of  South  Carolina.  If  I  were  disposed  to 
retort  upon  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  I  might 
ask  him  in  return,  how  it  happens  that  he  is  opposed  to 
this  measure  whilst  his  constituents  are  well  known  to  be 
almost  unanimously  against  "nullification?"  And  I 
might  with  at  least  as  much  propriety,  express  my  aston- 
ishment that  he  should  so  far  mistake  the  wishes  and  well 
ascertained  opinions  of  nine-tenths  of  the  intelligent  peo- 
ple he  represents,  as  to  oppose  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

I  repeat  now,  what  I  have  said  again  and  again,  that  I 
shall  regard  the  rejection  of  this  bill  as  a  negative  sanc- 
tion of 'nullification ,  and  an  indirect  rebuke  of  the  union 
party  in  South  Carolina.     I  have  not  asked  this,  or  any 
other  measure  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  union  party. 
I  have  repeatedly  disclaimed  it,  entirely  and  uncondition- 
ally.   We  ask  not  personal  protection.     We  would  suffer 
annihilation  before  we  would  invoke  aid  in  that  respect. 
But  we  think  there  is  something  due  to  ourchwracter  and 
feelings.     And  I  submit  it  to  the  candid  consideration  of 
this   house  whether  it   would  be  generous  or  politic  to 
make  a  "scape  goat"  of  the  "union  party,"  to  bear  away 
the  sins  of  nullification  to  the  wilderness,  in   order  to 
conciliate  the  disorganizers  in  South  Carolina.     Suppose 
you  do  so  on  this  occasion,   what  encouragement  would 
an  orderly,  well  disposed  minority,  in  a  refractory  state, 
have  to  stand  up  for  the.  dignity  of  this  government  and 
the   execution  of  its  laws  in  a  coming  day?     Could  you 
expect  such  minority  in  a  rebellious  state  to  hazard  their 
personal  liberty,  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to  subject  them- 
selves to  civil  and  political  disfranchisement,  to  obloquy 
and   reproach,  and  to  peril  their  all,  as  the  union  party 
in  South  Carolina  have  done,  in  defence  of  the  union  and 
the  institutions  of  the  country?     No,  sir,  you  could   not 
expect   it.     They   would  remind  you  of  the  fate  of  the 
"union  party"  in  South  Carolina.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,    and  I  assure  this  house, 
that  the  duty   now   imposed    on  me,  in  relation  to   this 
bill  is  far  from  being  a  pleasant  one.     It  will  be  re- 
membered that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  I 
asked  and  obtained  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  military 
committee,  of  which  I  was  a  member.     I  did  this  under 
an  impression  that,  possibly,  it  might  become  the  duty  of 
the   committee  to   recommend  some  coercive  means  to 
counteract  the  rash  measures  of  the  ruling  party  in  the 
state  from  which  I  came.     Had  I  remained  a  member  of 
that  committee,  I  could  not  oppose  any  proposition  that 
might  be  deemed  necessary  for  putting  down  nullification 
and  its  concomitant  measures,  without,  indirectly,  aiding 
and  abetting  what  I  consider     a  rebellious  proceeding; 
or,  at  least,  a  proceeding  of  rebellious  tendency;   and  it 
was  repugnant  to  my  feelings  to  assist,  as  a  member  of  a 
committee,  in  recommending  to  this  house  any  measures 
or  means  of  coercion  against  the  misguided  state  of  South 
Carolina.     I  was   unwilling  to  subject  myself  to  the  ap- 
pearance, or  to  the  reproaches,  even  of  the  nullflers,  of 
aiding  to  inflict  blows  on  the  state  which  I  in  part  repre- 
sent.    The  public  interest  and  safety  did  not  require  that 
I   should  make   that  sacrifice  of  feeling.     My  place  on 
the  committee  could  be  easily,  perhaps  advantageously, 
supplied,  without  detriment  to  the  action  of  this  house  or 
injury  to  the  public  service.     But  now  the  case  is  differ- 
ent— I  feel  myself  differently  situated — lam  Galled  upon 
not  only  as  a  representative  of  South  Carolina,  but  as  a 
representative  of  the  American  people,  to  discharge  a  so- 
lemn and  conscientious  duty  which  cannot  be  performed 
by  a  substitute.     Here  is  an  unpleasant  duty  to  be  per- 
formed, which  cannot  be  evaded  by  referring  it  to  a  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  not  a  member.     The  question  pre- 
sents itself  in  this  house,  and  is  not  to  be  blinked  by  any 
member  here,  unless  he  proves  recreant  to  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him.     I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  some  time 
since,  that  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  vote  for  this  bill;  and 
I  shall  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  doing  so,  be 
the  consequences  to  myself  what  they  may.     Were  I  to 


and  of  explaining  and  reconciling  the  conduct  I  adopted  I  vote  against  this  bill,  I  should  consider  myself  as  giving 
Sup.  to  Vol.   XLIII— Sio.  32. 
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an  indirect  sanction  to  nullification,  secession,  and  all  the 
absurdities  which  accompany  these  political  heresies.  It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  that  I  should  vote  against  the 
bill;  and  to  -withhold  my  vote  would  be  nearly  equivalent 
to  my  negation  of  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Clayton),  has 
amused,  or  attempted  to  amuse,  the  house,  with'' a  wonder- 
ful farrago  about  witches  and  hobgoblins,  signs  and 
wonders  in  the  heavens,  drumming  and  fifing,  horsemen 
and  banners,  music  and  battle,  in  the  air.  At  last  he 
descended  from  the  heavens,  and  condescended  to  notice 
the  affairs  of  this  lower  world.  He  complained  sorely 
about  the  extravagance  here,  and  at  the  "white  house;" 
seemed  much  afflicted  at  the  profuse  expenditure  of  the 
public  money,  and  wound  up  his  chapter  of  lamentations 
by  a  commentary  on  the  tyrannical  character  of  president 
Jackson,  and  something  like  "a  bill  of  exceptions"  to  his 
conduct  during  the  late  wars  with  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Seminole  Indians.  He  seems  alarmed  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  unauthorised  conduct  and  strong  military 
operations  of  general  Jackson  against  the  Spanish  posts 
in  Florida,  His  management  of  Calava,  and  Dominick 
Hull;  and  has  much  to  say  (by  way  of  reproof,  if  I  un- 
derstand him)  about  general  Jackson's  opinions  relative 
to  the  "Hartford  convention,"  and  the  second  section  of 
the  rules  and  articles  of  war. 

Now  it  is  a  pity  the  gentleman  did  not  tell  us  some- 
thing about  his  own  vote,  during  the  last  session,  appro- 
priating one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
aqueduct  of  Alexandria;  making  a  canal  along  the  side 
of  a  noble,  navigable  river. 

I  am  sorry,  too,  that  lie  forgot  to  tell  us  about  his  votes 
in  favor  of  a  stereotype  edition  of  the  laws.  [Here  Mr. 
Clayton  rose  and  denied  that  the  had  given  any  such  vote.] 
I  will,  then,  refer  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
journal  of  the  last  session,  page  1146,  where  he  will  find 
it  recorded,  that  "Mr.  Daniel,  in  pursuance  of  instruc- 
tions from  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  moved  that 
the  house  do  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
from  the  senate  (No.  86),  entitled  'an  act  providing  for 
the  publication  of  a  stereotype  edition  of  the  laws.' 

"A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Foster  that  the  report  of 
the  committee,  and  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  said  bill,  do  lie  on  the  table. 

"And  the  question  being  put  that  the  house  do  agree 
to  this  motion, 

"It  was  decided  in  the  affirmative:  yeas  74,  nays  69." 
The   name  of  "Augustus  S.  Clayton"  is  recorded  in 
the   negative — against  laying  the   subject   on  the  table, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

As  to  his  complaints  against  the  conduct  of  general 
Jackson,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  if  he 
was  not  aware  of  them  before  he  first  gave  his  aid  in  pro- 
moting the  general  to  the  presidential  chair?  Did  he 
not,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  objections  he  now 
urges  against  general  Jackson,  assist  a  second  time  in 
electing  him  to  the  high  station  he  now  fills?  How  are 
we  to  account  for  his  sudden  change  of  opinion  in  rela- 
tion to  the  distinguished  personage  of  whom  I  now 
speak  ?  [Here  M  r.  Clayton  said,  if  he  could  be  permitted, 
he  would  state  his  reasons.]  Sir,  it  is  not  very  material 
what  they  are.  I  shall  leave  him  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions to  himself,  and  to  his  constituents.  I  presume  he  has 
recently  seen  some  new  light  in  the  heavens.  He  has, 
probably,  heard  some  "drumming  and  fifing,"  not  in  the 
air,  but  in  the  other  end  of  this  building.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  time  to  return  to  a  more  important  subject. 
I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  now  under  consideration,  sir, 
not  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  "union  party  "to  which  1 
belong,  but  because  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  interest 
and  safety  of  the  whole  country — were  I  to  consult  only 
the  safety  of  the  union  party  in  South  Carolina,  I  might 
-  wish  this  bill  to  be  rejected.  It  may,  possibly,  increase 
the  anger  and  hostility  of  our  opponents  against  us;  but  I 
am  proud  to  believe  that  the  union  party  are,  and  ever  will 
be,  governed  by  far  higher  and  nobler  motives  than  any 
grovelling  considerations  connected  with  their  own  per- 
gonal safety,  personal  interests,  or  Self  aggrandisement. 

No,  sir,  I  shall  vote  for  this  measure  because  I  think 
the  interest,  the  honor  and  the  safety  of  the  United  States 
demand  it.     I  support  it  because  1  think  it  necessary  to 

Eut  down  and  demolish  those  political  heresies,  and  re- 
ellious   proceedings,   which    strike  at  the   vitals  of  our 


constitution;  and  which,  if  tolerated,  will  destroy  the  ef- 
ficiency of  our  federal  government  for  all  time  to  come. 
I  support  this  bill,  sir,  because  1  wish  to  live  and  die  a 
freeman!     1  have  not  the  presumption  to  trouble  this  en- 
lightened body  with  a  dissertation  upon  nullification.     It 
is  now  a  subject  well  understood,  even  by  haekmen  and 
scavengers.     It  has   become  "a  by-ivord  of  reproach." 
It  has  lost  all   its  terrors.     It  has  become  a  topic  as  stale 
and  disgusting  as  it  is  absurd  and  ridiculous.     Its  only 
fruit  has  been  an  impotent,  tyrannical  attempt  to  enslave, 
to  disfranchise  and  degrade  the  patriotic  few  who  have  re- 
sisted   it  within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina,  and   who 
"have  not  boived  the  knee"  to  its  wicked  or  deluded  au- 
thors.    But  I  think,  sir,  the  dominant  party  in  South  Ca- 
rolina begin  to  find  that  something  more  than  nullifica- 
tion is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  make  "Helots"  and 
serfs  of  the  union  party.     They,  therefore,  begin  to  talk 
of    seceding — of  separating  South    Carolina    from    the 
union — of  withdrawing  our  fealty  from  that  government 
established  by  the  toils  of  our  fathers,  and  cemented  by 
their  blood;  and  of  bestowing  it  exclusively  on  the  nation 
of  South  Carolina.     I  use  this  language  through  no  feel- 
ing of  disrespect  or  unkindness  towards  South  Carolina: 
I  have  no  motive  to  insult  her.   "-It  is  my  own,  my  native 
land."     It  contains  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  me,  both 
living  and  dead.      Within  its  bosom  the  bones  of  my  an- 
cestors repose.     Upon   its  soil   my  family  reside.     All 
my   property  is  there:  I  have  not  removed  one  dollar's 
worth  of  it  from  the  state.     There  it  is,  and  there  it  and 
myself  will   remain,  "for  weal  and  for    wo,"  until  the 
storm  passes  over  and  the  peril  of  the  day  is  at  an  end. 
Our  opponents  will  find  that  even  secession  (should  they 
madly  resort  to  it)  will  not  enable  them  to  enslave  the 
union    party.     Sir,  they  will  find    that,   although   union 
men  may  be  annihilated,  they  never  can  be  conquered. 
But  I  must  drop  this  strain,  lest  I  be  regarded  as  a  nulli- 
fier  myself.     And  our  time  is  too  limited  to  amplify  on 


iy  topic. 
I  will 


only  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  pretended 
rights  of  a  state  to  secede  from  the  union.  I  have  been 
astonished  that  some  of  my  worthy  friends  should  eschew 
"nullification"  as  they  would  Satan  himself,  and  yet  to- 
lerate and  sanction  die  pernicious  doctrine  of  "secession." 
This  is,  indeed,  "straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a 
camel."  Whv,  sir,  secession  goes  ahead  of  nullification, 
or,  rather,  it  supersedes,  and  swallows  up  that  heresy,  as 
Aaron's  rod  and  serpen! s  did  those  of  the  Egyptian  ma- 
gicians. A  very  little  reflection  must  satisfy  any  unpre- 
judiced mind  that  secession  is  altogether  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  this  confederacy.  It  is  incompatible 
with  that  duty  which  the  American  people  owe  to  their 
own  interests  and  safety;  and  it  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  seceding  stale  it- 
self. Sir,  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  not  at 
liberty  to  permit  a  state  to  withdraw  from  this  union.  If 
it  were  possible  for  such  madness  to  seize  upon  every 
man,  woman  and  child,  as  to  desire  a  separation  from  the 
rest  of  the  states,  you  are  under  a  constitutional  obliga- 
tion to  prevent  it.  But  when  the  dominant  party  of  a 
state  has  gained  its  power  by  fraud  and  misrepresentation 
— 'holding  forth  nullification  as  a  "constitutional,  efficient, 
PEACEABLE  remedy"— and  when  a  very  large  and  re- 
spectable minority  of  that  state  protests  against  secession, 
and  remind  you  of  your  obligations  to  protect  republican 
institutions,  you  have  no  sort  of  discretion  on  the  subject. 
The  federal  government  is  tinder  imperative  constitution- 
al obligation  to  guarantee  to  each  and  every  stale  of  this 
confederacy  a  republican  form  of  government. 

Every  body  knows  that  small  and  weak  states,  in  an 
isolated  condition,  could  not  maintain  a  republican  form 
of  government.  Should  the  federal  government  permit  a 
state  to  secede,  how  could  the  federal  head  answer  for 
the  kind  of  government  the  seceding  state  might  adopt? 
We  must  presume,  indeed  we  know,  that,  from  absolute 
necessity,  the  seceding  state  would  be  compelled  to  adopt 
a  more  energetic  form  of  government  than  a  republic- 
She  would  be  forced  to  adopt  a  monarchy,  or  a  despotism 
of  some  kind;  perhaps  a  dictators/lift,  as  Poland  recently 
attempted  to  establish  against  the  formidable  power  of 
Russia. 

It  has  been  said,  elsewhere,  and  for  aught  I  know  it 
may  be  said  here,  that  this  obligation  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment, to  preserve  to  each  state  a  republican  form  of 
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government,  existed  no  longer  than  a  state  chose  to  remain 
in  the  union.  Now,  sir,  if  this  be  true,  it  was  useless  to 
require  that  guaranty  from  the  federal  government  at  all. 
"What  was  the  object,  of  those  sages  who  framed  the  con- 
stitution, in  requiring;  the  federal  government  to  guaran- 
tee to  each  state  a  republican  form  of  government  ?  Was 
it  for  the  security  of  the  federal  government  itself,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  American  people?  So,  sir,  it  would 
be  absured  to  require  of  them  a  constitutional  pledge  or 
guaranty  that  they  would  take  care  of  their  own  liberty 
•and  welfare,  and  not  commit  political  suicide.  But,  sir, 
the  object  of  this  guaranty  was  the  security  of  a  minority  in 
each  state.  It  was  to  prevent  such  tyranny  as  is  now  prac- 
ticed by  the  ruling  party  in  S.  Carolina.  It  was  to  prevent 
the  dominant  party  in  a  state  (who  might  obtain  their  ascen- 
dency by  fraud  and  delusion)  from  changing  the  republican 
government  of  that  state  in  a  despotism,  and  thereby  tyran- 
nizing over  a  minority  of  their  fellow  citizens,  (as  it  is 
now  done  in  my  unfortunate  state)  and  finally  riding  the 
-whole  with  a  rod  of  iron.  But  if  this  noble  object  (I  mean 
the  preservation  of  our  state  republics)  can  be  defeated 
by  allowing  the  dominant  party  in  a  state  to  secede,  and 
burst  the  bonds  of  this  happy  union  asunder,  it  was  a  fol- 
ly for  our  fathers  to  have  incorporated  that  provision  in 
the  constitution.  Sir,  this  right  of  a  state,  to  secede  at 
pleasure,  is  something  like  the  right  of  a  servant  to  obey 
his  master,  until  he  chooses  to  rebel.  The  right  of  the 
federal  government,  to  permit  a  state  to  secede,  would 
resemble  the  obligation  of  a  father  to  instruct  and  protect 
and  govern  his  children  until  the  youngsters  chose  to 
throw  off  his  authority  and  runaway  from  him.  And, 
sir,  as  has  been  said  on  another  occasion,  and  in  another 
place,  by  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  this  house  [the 
hon.  J.  Q.  Jidums,]  "the  right  of  a  state,  to  secede 
from  this  union,  would  be  the  right  of  an  inhabitant  of  a 
populous  city  to  burn  his  own  house/'  Yes,  sir,  the  right 
of  a  state  to  secede,  is  your  right,  or  any  man's  right,  to 
burn  his  own  house  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  city,  and 
thereby  destroy,  perhaps,  a  hundred  thousand  of  his 
neighbors. 

Sir,  if  this  construction  of  the  constitution  is  to  prevail, 
any  state  wishing  to  set  up  a  monarchy,  or  form  a  foreign 
alliance,  has  only  to  declare  herself  out  of  the  union  to 
effect  her  object,  or  a  foreign  nation  has  only  to  transport 
about  ten  thousand  of  her  scape-gallows  ruffians  into  one 
of  our  small  states,  where  they  can  soon  become  natura- 
lized, vote  the  state  out  of  the  union,  involve  ihe  country 
in  anarchy  and  desolation,  and  away  goes  your  confedera- 
cy and  American  liberty  forever. 

This  would  be  a  much  easier  and  cheaper  way  for  a 
foreign  nation  to  destroy  united  North  America,  than  by 
sending  fleets  and  armies  against  us. 

But  if  a  state  has  a  right  to  secede  in  time  of  peace,  it 
may  have  an  additional  pretext,  perhaps  stronger  reasons, 
for  doing  so  in  time  of  -war.  And,  a  state  which  may  be 
the  key  to  the  whole  country,  containing  within  her  bo- 
some  some  of  your  most  powerful  fortifications  and  rich- 
est arsenals,  with  a  vast  proportion  of  your  navy  in  her 
harbors,  may,  at  the  most  perilous  moment,  declare  her- 
self independent  of  the  confederacy,  si  cede  from  the 
union,  make  common  cause  with  the  common  enemy, 
turn  your  own  batteries  and  your  own  ships  of  war  against 
you,  and  commit,  in  the  most  aggravated  manner,  what 
the  constitution  absolutely  defines  to  be  treason.  This  is 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  this  heresy.  Sir,  if  any  man 
can  sanction  such  a  hideous,  suicidal  doctrine  as  this,  and 
then  stickle  at  nullification,  I  envy  not  his  sagacity. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  likened  to  the  " Bos- 
ton port  bill" — it  has  been  called  the  "bloody  bill" — and 
the  vocabulary  of  billingsgate  has  been  culled  and  ran- 
sacked for  abusive  epithets  to  bestow  upon  it.  Are  its 
enemies  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  they  can  have  this  bill 
.  slain  by  giving  it  the  name  of  ilmad  dog?''''  Such  a  stra- 
tagem might  possibly  succeed  at  a  harbacne  meeting  in  the 
country,  but  the  artifice  is  rather  too  shallotv  to  succeed 
here. 

It  is  pretended  that  this  bill  will  invest  the  president  of 
the  United  States  with  dangerous  powers;  that  it  will  make 
him  "a  CromweU,"  "a  military  despot,"  "an  armea  dic- 
tator," and  all  that. 

Now,  sir,  to  all  this,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  "the 
crisis  demands  it:"  the  circumstances  of  the  country  re- 
quire the  passage  of  this  bill;  and  that  similar  powers,  in- 


deed greater  powers,  have  been  vested  in  the  predecessors 
of  president  Jackson,  on  more  slight  emergencies;  and 
that  too  by  the  votes  of  southern  men.  Greater  powers 
were  vested  in  gi  neial  Washington  and  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
suppress  the  whiskey  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  enforce  the  non-intercourse  and  embargo  laws  in  New 
England.  I  say  greater  powers  were  vested  in  the  pre- 
decessors of  president  Jackson,  because  this  bill  makes 
the  power  of  the  present  chief  magistrate  contingent  upon 
the  aggressive  violence  of  the  ruling  party  in  South  Caro- 
lina, it  defines  and  limits  those  powers  of  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate which,  without  this  bill,  would  be  latitudinous 
and  without  end.  If  the  dominant  party  in  South  Caroli- 
na do  not  use  force  against  the  federal  officers  and  federal 
laws,  the  president  will  not  feel  himself  authorised  under 
the  provision  of  this  bill,  to  use  force  against  any  portion 
of  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina.  I  need  not  turn  to  the 
cases  or  descant  upon  the  laws  to  which  I  allude.  We 
have  heard  them  quoted  and  commented  on,  over  and 
over  again,  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  world  in  the 
other  house,  whose  speeches  have  been  published  in  the 
newspapers,  and  are  now  familiar  to  almost  every  man  in 
the  United  States.  Every  body  knows  that  those  powers 
were  called  for  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  atn/Lwere  vested  in  him 
by  the  acts  of  1807  and  1809,  to  enforce  the  non-inter- 
course and  embargo  laws,  and  prevent  their  evasion  by 
the  cunning  Yankees'.  Yes,  sir,  those  laws  were  called 
for  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  is  now  held  forth  as  the 
champion  of  state  rights,  and  the  apostle  of  HCJMjFirA- 
TIOH  itself! 

Southern  men,  I  presume,  could  not  see,  or  at  least 
they  could  not  feel  the  danger  of  exercising  such  powers 
against  Yankees.  But  when  it  is  proposed  to  empower 
the  president  to  coerce  southern  milliners,  if  they  do  not 
behave  themselves,  why  then,  indeed,  it  is  quite  another 
affair:  then  the  southern  bull  gores  the  northern  ox. 

It  is  said,  sir,  if  wc  pass  the  "tariff  bill,"  there  will  be 
no  need  for  this  bill.  W'ell  now,  should  there  be  no  need 
for  the  president  to  exercise  the  powers  granted  by  this 
bill,  it  will  be  entirely  harmless,  and  its  passage  can  do 
no  injury,  whatever.  But  what  security  have  you  that 
there  will  be  no  need  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  grant- 
ed by  this  bill?  Any  tariff  bill  that  is  now  offered,  em- 
braces, to  the  fullest  extent,  the  "protecting  principle." 
And  the  ruling  party  in  South  Carolina  have  declared,  in 
their  "address  to  the  American  people,"  that  they  will 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  an  entire  abandonment 
of  that  principle.  The  representatives  d"  that  party  here 
may  hope  (for  they  cannot  offer  you  a  better  guarantee 
than  a  hope),  that  their  friends  at  home  may  be  moderate, 
if  the  "tariff  bill"  passes — but  they  cannot  pledge  then- 
party — nor  can  they  account  for  what  their  nullifying 
convention  may  do,  when  reassembled  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  March  next.  I  say,  therefore,  this  "enforcing 
bill,"  as  its  enemies  call  it,  ought  to  pass  whether  the  ta- 
riff bill  becomes  a  law  or  not — if  you  pass  "Mr.  Clay's 
bill,"  or  "Verplanck's  bill, "as  there  are  called,  what  cer- 
tainty have  you  that  either  of  those  bills  would  induce  the 
reckless  rulers  of  South  Carolina  to  pause  in  their  mad 
career?  Eacli  of  those  bills  recognize  the  "protecting  po- 
licy," and  retain  the  "principle  of  protection"  unimpair- 
ed— antl  when  the  convention  which  passed  the  ordinance 
of  nullification  is  reassembled,  they  may  remind  you  of 
their  "address  to  the  American  people" — they  may  tell 
you  that  vour  "tariff  bill"  does  not  come  up  to  their  requi- 
sitions,—and  that  it  is  not  such  a  modification  of  the  tariff 
as  they,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  sovereignty,  had  de- 
manded of  you.  General  Hamilton  himself,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  convention,  if  he  was  here,  could  give  you  no 
positive  assurance  that  the  convention  would  be  satisfied 
with  your  modification  of  the  tariff.  Those  who  raise  a 
political  storm  can  not  long  control  it,  and  that  conven- 
tion mav  proceed  to  practical  nullification,  and  secession. 
They  nay  declare  the  union-men  traitors,  forfeit  their 
lives  and  confiscate  their  estates.  But,  sir,  I  say  again 
we  do  not  ask  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  the  security  of 
our  lives  and  property/  If  we  cannot  defend  ourselves 
against  tlie  personal  violence  of  our  opponents,  let  us"go 
to  the  ivatt."  But  do  not,  by  your  legislation  here,  censure 
your  friends  and  sanction  the  rebellious  conduct  of  your 
encnues.  No,  sir,  give  us  extermination,  if  God  wills  it; 
but  spare  us  from  reproach  and  dishonor. 
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But,  to  return  once  more  to  the  bill  before  us:  why 
not  invest  president  Jackson  with  lull  and  undisputed 
powers  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may  arise?  Is  it  pre- 
tended that  he  is  less  patriotic,  less  devoted  to  his  coun- 
try, or  more  disposed  to  become  a  monarch  or  a  despot 
than  his  predecessors?  I  believe  not.  Is  there  any  thing 
in  the  history  of  his  whole  public  life  to  warrant  the  be- 
lief, that  love  for  himself  would  predominate  over  his  love 
for  his  country  ?  Not  at  all:  the  very  reverse  is  the  truth. 
Has  he  not,  again  and  again,  staked  his  life,  his  character 
and  his  fortune  on  the  successful  issue  of  his  measures  for 
the  welfare  and  safety  of  his  country >  Did  he  not,  in  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  more  recent  war 
with  the  Seminole  Indians,  hazard  his  life,  his  fame,  his 
character  and  property  on  the  success  of  his  military  ope- 
rations for  the  defence  of  our  frontier  inhabitants  and  the 
safety  of  the  country?  And  has  he  not  on  two  recent  and 
memorable  occasions  put  his  political  existence  in  immi- 
nent peril  to  save  the  people  from  a  dangerous  hank  mo- 
nopoly, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  plundering  system  of 
"internal  improvements,"  on  the  other?  Sir,  I  well  know 
that  his  best  friends  trembled  under  an  apprehension  that 
he  had  committed  political  suicide.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
another  man  in  the  -world  who  would  have  dared  to  do  as 
much.  No  other  man  in  the  United  States  could  have 
done  so  much  for  southern  views  and  southern  interests. 
And  yet  he  has  been  abandoned  and  reviled  by  some 
southern  men.  Yes,  sir,  by  certain  southern  men  who 
not  long  ago  bellowed  forth  his  praise  as  loud  as  the  bray- 
ing of  a  jack,  and  w'lio  swore  "they  went  for  Old  Hero, 
right  or  wrong. "  (Vide  senator  Millers  confession  to  this 
effect,  in  his  speech  for  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
as  minister  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain).  Well,  now,  1 
should  like  to  know  what  president  Jackson  has  done  to 
merit  the  desertion  of  such  devoted,  such  thoroughgoing, 
-whole-hog friends?  What  unknown  sin  has  he  committed? 
What  sacrilege  has  he  perpetrated  against  the  interests  or 
the  political  creed  of  the  south?  I  know  of  nothing,  ex- 
cept his  presumption  in  offering  for  re-election  !  "This  is 
the  head  and  front  of  his  offending."  It  was  thought  by 
his  real  friends,  and  the  real  friends  of  the  country,  that 
the  re-election  of  president  Jackson,  at  the  present  crisis, 
was  important  to  the  preservation  of  the  federal  union. 
It  was  deemed  necessary  that  he  should  yield  his  well 
known  predilections  for  retired  life,  to  the  good  of  his 
country;  and  general  Jackson  has  never  halted,  or  dal- 
lied, to  consult  his  own  ease,  or  his  own  popularity,  when 
the  interest  and  safety  of  his  country  was  at  stake.  He 
<uUy  inquires  what  his  duty  is — what  is  required  of  him 
by  his  uountry.and  he  pursues  it,  regardless  of  all  conse- 
quences to  himself.  But  I  do  not  stand  here  either  as  the 
apologist  or  the  eidogist  of  general  Jackson.  He  has  his 
oversights,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  all  other  men — he  is  not 
infallible,  because  he  is  not  a  God.  He  is  a  ?nan,  and 
therefore  liable  to  err. 

His  proclamation  has  been  assailed  as  the  "besotn  of 
destruction"  to  state  rights.  It  has  been  denounced  as 
the  most  villainous  paper  on  em-tit,  this  bill  onlv  except- 
ed. Perhaps  Some  of  itn  "doctrinal  points"  are'liable  to 
the  cavil  and  criticism  of  metaphysical  politicians.  There 
is  not  a  more  pernicious  animal' in  a  simple  republic  as 
ours  is,  (or  should  be),  than  a  poilitician  who  deals  in  ab- 
stractions. He  can  refine  and  mystify  upon  the  constitu- 
tion until  he  makes  it  to  mean  any  tiling,  every  thing  and 
nothing.  Such  men  can  reason  themselves  out  of  reason 
and  o«t  of  common  sense  to  boot.  Gen.  Jackson  is  not  one 
of  those  hair  splitters — he  goes  for  practical  utility.  He 
is,  as  general  Washington  was,  brave,  hoiust,  and  devoid 
of  all  mystery  and  dissimulation.  His  proclamation  is  of 
the  same  character.  It  may  have  minor  defects.  There 
are  spots  in  t/ie  sun—there  may  be  specks  on  the  procla- 
mation. But  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  sound  and  orthodox. 
Some  ©f  its  reasoning  may  be  liable  to  criticism,  but  its 
end  and  aim  are  good.  Its  great  objects  are  the  over- 
throw of  nullification  and  secession,  the  execution  of  the 
laws  and  the  preservation  of  the  union.  I  believe  its  ene- 
mies concede  that  it  is  a  -well  written  document.  Yes,  sir, 
it  is  a  noble  piece  of  composition.  It  is  written  with  the 
light  of  a  sun  beam,  and  the  power  of  a  thunderbolt.  It 
has  carried  dismay  into  the  ranks  of  the  disorganizes,  in 
:all  quarters;  and  it  has  blasted  nullification  like  lightning 
from  heaven.  Sir,  I  will  only  add,  that  w  ithout  an  adhe- 
rence to  the  fundamental  .principles  of  this  proclamation, 


this  federal  government  can  not  long  exist;  and  "state 
rights"  themselves  will  live  otilv  as  a  name.  Sir,  this  pro- 
clamation as  little  needs  my  defence  as  gen.  Jackson  needs 
my  eulogy.  I  love  and  esteem  Jackson,  as  a  brave,  ho- 
nest and  patriotic  man.  1  honor  him  as  the  greatest  living 
benefactor  of  our  common  country.  I  am  proud  of  him 
as  a  Carolinian  and  "a  son  of  the  old  Waxhaws."  But  I 
do  not  idolize  him,  and  I  have  no  motive  to  flatter  him. 
I  have  never  sought,  and  J  never  shall  seek,  office  from 
him,  either  for  myself  or  for  any  relative  I  have  upon 
earth.  I  have  no" claims  upon  president  Jackson:  he  is 
under  no  obligation  to  me.  My  feeble  aid  has  been  given 
to  his  elections  because  I  thought  the  public  good,  w«d 
my  duty  to  my  country,  required  it  of  me.  I  have  sup- 
ported such  of  his  measures  and  recommendations  as  I 
thought  to  be  just  and  right;  1  have  opposed  all  that  I  con- 
sidered wrong.  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end  of 
my  political  life.  I  shall  detain  the  house  no  longer.  I 
am  not  fond  of  talking,  nor  am  I  fond  of  those  who  do  love 
to  talk.  It  is  more  the  province  and  qualification  of  old 
women  than  of  men,  "full  grown  men;"  and  now,  when 
it  is  so  important  we  should  act,  nothing  is  so  injurious  to 
the  public  interest  as  long  speeches. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  allow  me  to  repeat  that  you  should 
pass  this  bill,  whether  the  tariff  bill  passes  or  not.  If  the 
tariff  bill  becomes  a  law,  and  is  satisfactory  to  the  nulli- 
fiers,  this  bill,  at  most,  can  do  no  harm.  Without  it 
there  is  no  certainty  that  your  revenue  laws  or  officers 
will  be  respected.  In  short,  there  will  be  no  security  in 
South  Carolina,  be  the  fate  of  the  tariff  bill  what  it  may. 
Mr.  Root  of  New  York,  after  several  preliminary  ob- 
servations, and  adverting,  rather  pleasantly,  to  what  had 
fallen  from  other  gentleman  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
observed  that  he  rose  chiefly  to  expose  some  of  the  anti- 
republican  and  despotic  principles  contained  in  the  first 
section  of  the  bill.  The  first  section,  he  said  provides 
that  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  president,  it  shall 
become  impracticable  to  collect  the  duties  in  the  ordina- 
ry way,  in  any  collection  district,  "by  reason  of  unlaw- 
ful obstructions,  combinations,  or  assemblages  of  per- 
sons," he  may  direct  that  the  custom  house  for  such  dis- 
trict be  established  and  kept  in  any  secure  place  within 
some  port  or  harbor  of  such  district,  either  upon  land  or 
on  board  any  vessel."  Whether  the  security  of  the  place 
where  this  newly  established  custom  house  is  to  be  locat- 
ed, wither  upon"  terra  firma,  or  upon  the  wave,  is  to  he 
determined  and  designated  by  the  president  himself,  or 
by  some  subaltern  or  agent,  does  not  appear  by  the  bill, 
but  at  all  events,  the  designation  of  the  place  as  well  as 
its  security,  and  the  necessity  of  such  removal  and  de- 
signation is  to  be  determined"  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  some 
one.  That  will  is  the  law,  and  the  law  giver  executes 
the  deed.  Whenever  the  president  shall  have  formed  his 
judgment,  no  matter  upon  what  evidence  or  whether  upon 
any,  that  an  unlawful  combination  to  obstruct  the  due 
execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  does  exist  in  any  collec- 
tion district,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  not  con- 
fined to  South  Carolina  alone,  and  a  secure  place  shall 
have  been  designated  for  a  floating  or  stable  custom  house, 
it  is  made  the  imperative  duty  of  the  collector  to  reside 
there,  and  "to  detain  all  vessels  and  cargoes  arriving  with- 
in the  said  district,  until  the  duties  imposed  on  «aid  car- 
goes, by  law,  be  paid  in  cash."  Thus,  on  the  change  of 
location  of  the  custom  house  under  this  act,  differing  from 
a  change  which  may  now  be  made  by  law  by  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury,  whenever  the  safety  of  the  revenue 
may  require  it,  the  collector  i ;  hound  to  detain  a  vessel 
and  cargo  arriving  in  any  part  of  that  district  and  compel 
the  payment  of  cash  duties.  When,  in  the  opinion  of 
one  man,  there  exists  in  any  part  of  any  collection  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States  an  unlawful  combination  or  as- 
semblage of  persons,  to  obstruct  the  due  execution  of  the 
revenue  laws,  the  custom  house  must  be  removed — must  . 
be  removed  to  a  "secure  place,"  and  there  cash  duties 
must  be  paid.  For  an  offence,  or  contemplated  offence, 
in  any  part  of  the  district,  and  that  perhaps  existing  only 
in  the  imagination  of  a  single  individual,  the  known  laws 
of  the  land  are  to  be  changed  and  made  penal;  and  that 
penalty  inflicted  upon  an  innocent  victim  of  its  despotic 
action.  The  owner  or  consignee  of  a  vessel  and  cargo  ar- 
riving in  port,  intending  in  good  faith  to  pay  the  duties  as 
required  by  law — having  their  sureties  ready  to  give  the 
requisite  bonds,;  and  not  being  in  funds  te  pay  the  cash, 
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is  met  by  the  collector  or  his  agent,  his  vessel  and  cargo 
seized  without  process  of  law,  and  taken  to  the  "secure 
place,"  and  there  detained  until  the  duties  imposed  upon 
the  cargo  be  "paid  in  cash."  This  penalty,  tor  it  is  a 
penalty,  notwithstanding  the  interest  is  to  be  deducted, 
to  be  compelled  to  pay  in  cash  when  a  person  is  not  pre- 
pared for  the  unexpected  event, — this  penalty,  said  Mr. 
II.  is  inflicted  upon  an  innocent  person,  acting  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  known  requirements  of  law,  and  un- 
conscious of  any  offence  against  the  revenue  laws  having 
been  perpetrated  or  contemplated  within  the  district,  and 
•wholly  unable  to  conjecture  the  operations  on  the  mind 
of  the  president. 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  the  owner  of  the  vessel  and  car- 
go shall  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  cash  required 
by  this  arbitrary  act,  unknown  to  the  laws:  if,  in  his  love 
of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  property,  he  should  repose 
himself  upon  the  fourth  article  of  the  amendments  to  the 
constitution,  wherein  it  is  declared,  "the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall 
not  be  violated;  and  no  warrant  shall  issue  but  upon  pro- 
bable cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  parti- 
cularly describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized,"  if  he  should  feel  dispos- 
ed to  seek  redress  for  this  supposed  act  of  lawless  vio- 
lence; and  if,  in  seeking  that  redress,  he  should  apply  to 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  of  that  state  to  which 
he  owes  a  paramount  allegiance,  and  whose  protection  he 
has  a  right  to  claim;  and  suppose  this  to  be  done  without 
reference  to  the  late  replevin  law  of  South  Carolina,  made 
to  carry  into  execution  her  nullifying  ordinance,  but  in 
the  usual  course  of  practice  in  such  courts — by  detinue 
or  replevin — according  to  the  course  of  the  common 
law  or  practice  of  the  state  courts — and  if,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  proper  process,  it  should  become  necessary 
tor  the  sheriff  to  call  to  his  aid  the  power  of  the  country; 
then  follows  the  tremendous  sanction  intended  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  bill;  a  sanction  no  less  terrible  than  a  de- 
claration of  war;  and  that,  too,  against  a  "free,  sovereign, 
and  independent  state."  That  declaration  of  war  is  to 
be  made  by  the  president  alone,  while,  by  the  constitu- 
tion, the  power  "to  declare  war"  seems  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar attribute  to  congress.  1  call  it  a  declaration  of  war, 
said  Mr.  R  because  it  provides  a  military  armament,  in 
opposition  to  the  execution  of  process  issued  out  of  state 
courts.  It  is  not  the  military  force  authorised  by  the  con- 
stitution, to  be  called  forth  "to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions;"  but  a 
mixed  band  of  mercenary  soldiers  and  sailors,  whose 
office  and  whose  duty  it  is  implicitly  to  obey  the  will  of  a 
despotic  commander.  This  combined  land  and  naval 
force  is  not  provided  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  the  union,  but  to  aid  in  resisting  the  judicial  authori- 
ties of  a  state.  Were  a  judicial  decree  of  a  court  of  the 
United  States  to  be  executed,  die  militia  might  rightfully 
be  called  forth  to  aid  in  its  execution.  Were  some  exe- 
cutive act  to  be  done,  in  case  of  resistance,  the  militia 
might  be  called  upon  to  aid  in  its  enforcement.  But  here 
embattled  legions  of  mercenary  soldies  are  to  be  arrayed 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  laws,  or  the  service  of  the 
process  of  courts.  There  is  no  executive  act  to  be  done 
to  the  devoted  vessel  and  cargo,  while  she  lies  alongside 
the  dock  or  floating  custom  house.  There  is  no  act  to  be 
done  by  the  collector,  which  requires  the  action  of  mili- 
tary power.  1'here  is  no  action  upon  the  vessel  and  car- 
go provided  by  the  bill.  Nothing  but  detention  till  the 
cush  duties  are  paid.  There  is,  then,  no  act  to  be  enforc- 
ed— 'nothing  to  which  the  military  force  can  be  applied — 
to  which  the  bayonet  may  be  pointed.  No  movement 
but  that  of  the  sheriff  and  those  he  may  have  called  to 
his  aid.  Agaist  this  power,  this  "combination"  and  "as- 
semblage of  persons,"  rightfully  executing  the  process 
of  a  state  court,  this  war  is  to  be  waged.  The  sheriff, 
acting  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  state  and  the  man- 
date of  his  court,  and  not  knowing  of  any  contravening 
law,  because  there  is  none  in  existence,  is  fired  upon  and 
slaughtered  by  the  minions  of  despotic  power. 

The  subsequent  sections  of  the  bill,  said  Mr.  R.  may 
be  well  enough;  they  are  mostly  of  a  judicial  character. 
The  president  informed  us,  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
that  he  had  law  enough  to  meet  any  emergency  which 
might  grow  out  of  the  then  existing  state  of  affairs  with 


South  Carolina.  Soon  afterwards, her  legislature,  in  or- 
der to  carry  into  execution  her  ordinance  of  nullifica- 
tion, passed  her  noted  replevin  law.  This  required  some 
counteracting  law  on  the  part  of  general  government. 
The  succeeding  sections  of  this  bill  provide  for  that 
counteraction.  South  Carolina  planted  her  judicial  bat- 
teries to  repel  our  fiscal  attacks.  It  is  tit  that  we  endea- 
vor to  silence  her  batteries  by  a  similar  armament.  The 
oommittce  of  this  house  have  reported  a  bill  containing 
these  provisions  as  adequate,  and  the  only  means  necessa- 
ry, for  the  occasion.  Whether  we  pass  that  bill,  or  the 
sections  of  the  same  character  in  the  bill  from  the  se- 
nate, is  quite  immaterial — they  are  substantially  the  same. 

South  Carolina,  by  her  ordinance,  has  declared  that 
certain  acts  of  congress  are  unconstitutional,  and  there- 
fore, null  and  void.  Her  statesmen,  advocating  this  mea- 
sure, are  called  nullies — nullifiers.  We  too  are  about  to 
declare,  by  the  third  section  of  this  bill,  that  on  the  ser- 
vice upon  the  clerk  of  a  slate  court,  of  a  writ  of  certio- 
rari, habeas  corpus  cum  causa,  sued  out  of  a  circuit  court 
of  the  United  States,  whether  return  be  made  thereto  or 
not,  the  proceedings  in  the  state  court  are  "deemed  and 
taken  to  be  moved  to  the  said  circuit  court,  and  any  fur- 
ther proceedings,  trial  or  judgment  therein,  in  the  state 
court,  shall  be  wholly  null  or  void."  Are  we  then  about 
to  become  nullies!  nullifiers?  Here  is  nullification  against 
nullification- — -to  be  tried  in  a  judicial  combat — which 
party  are  the  rightful  nullifiers.  Let  your  courts  pro- 
nounce their  decrees  of  nullification;  and  then,  if  a  mili- 
tary force  shall  be  necessary  to  aid  in  the  execution  ot 
their  decrees,  call  it  forth.  Then  if  the  president  shall 
require  any  additional  enactment,  let  it  be  made.  Arm 
him  with  sufficient  power  to  perform  all  the  duties  re- 
quired of  him  by  the  constitution — but  give  him  no  un- 
necessary, no  arbitrary  and  despotic  power.  I  presume 
he  will  not  exercise  the  power  if  you  give  it  to  him. 
The  olive  branch,  the  compromise  tariff  bill,  will  proba- 
bly allay  the  excited  feelings  of  the  south.  There  will 
be  no  need,  iu  the  opinion  of  any  one,  of  waving  the 
bloody  flag.  I  would  not  give  despotic  power  to  any  man, 
however  mild,  however  dove-like  may  be  his  disposi- 
tion. I  never  approved  the  conduct  of  him  who  offered 
the  crown  to  the  modest  and  blushing  Cromwell,  Cassar 
too  declined  the  proffered  honor.  It  should  not  have 
been  pressed  upon  him. 

Mr.  R.  said,  it  had  been  attempted,  and  that  from  high 
authority,  to  justify  or  excuse  the  despotic  features  of 
this  bill  by  likening  it  to  the  act  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
embargo,  passed  in  1807,  during  the  administration  of  the 
illustrious  Jefferson,  that  apostle  of  democracy.  Had 
any  act  passed  daring  his  administration,  granting  to  him 
despotic  powers,  and  had  it  been  approved  by  him,  as 
much  as  I  loved  and  venerated  that  great  and  good  man, 
I  should  not  have  approved  the  deed.  1  loved  the  man, 
but  I  loved  my  cotintry  more.  But  the  act  to  enforce  the 
embargo  was  utterly  unlike  the  provisions  of  the  bill  now 
under  consideration.  That  gave  the  president  the  em- 
ployment of  the  land  and  naval  forces  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  vessels  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts.  A 
sort  of  ne  exeat  requiring  something  more  than  ordinary 
judicial  process  to  prevent  a  departure  from  its  jurisdic- 
tion This  bill  provides  for  seizing  the  vessel  and  cargo 
after  it  has  come  within  the  jurisdiction.  That  provided 
for  retaining  them  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts, 
there  to  be  tried,  if  offending,  according  to  the  known 
rules  of  law.  This  provides  for  the  conviction  and  pu- 
nishment of  the  victim,  without  trial  by  either  judge  or 
jury,  without  the  privilege  of  confronting  his  accuser,  or 
bringing  witnesses  in  his  defence. 

This  bill,  said  Mr.  R.  has  had  several  of  its  sharp 
points  knocked  off.  The  senate  has  made  several  amend- 
ments to  it,  favorable  to  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens, since  it  came  from  the  executive  factory.  Still, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  offensive  provisions  yet  left  in 
the  first  section.  Before  I  can  consent  to  vote  for  it  even 
as  it  is,  I  must  surrender  those  democratic  principles — 
that  sacred  love  of  liberty  which  I  have  cherished  from 
my  early  political  youth.  Shall  I  sacrifice  my  better 
judgment  at  the  shrine  of  despotic  power?  Never,  never 
let  the  annals  of  my  political  history  to  be  blotted  with 
so  foul  a  stain.  Never  let  my  children's  cheeks  be  crim- 
soned by  an  invidious  finger  pointing  to  the  journal  of 
this  house,  and   saying  there  stands  recorded  your  fa- 
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titer's  vote,    surrendering  to  power  the   liberties  of  his 

country.  Vote  for  that  section !  No,  sir!  Such  a  pro- 
position would  have  caused  a  blush  upon  the  cheek  of  fe- 
deralism— ultra  federalism,  in  its  proudest  and  most  uu- 
blusbing  days. 

Mr.  Cut-son  proceeded  with  his  remarks  on  the  merits 
of  the  bill  nearly  as  follows) — Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
opinion,  that  this  hill,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  house, 
ought  to  be  committed;  and  that  opinion  remains  un- 
changed;— but,  from  the  obvious  majority  of  the  number 
of  those  who  think  it  ought  not  to  be  committed,  I  find 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  unavailing  to  contend  for  its 
committal,  and  1  therefore  withdraw  my  motion.  I  rise, 
sir,  to  perform  a  duty — a  most  solemn  duly' — such  as  it 
has  never  fallen  to  my  lot  heretofore  to  perform.  Jt  is  a 
duty  which  1  will  fulfil — but,  1  shall  do  it  with  die  deepest, 
the  most  heartfelt  regret.  It  is  my  duty  on  this  occasion, 
sir,  to  part  company  .with  a  number  of  gentlemen  with 
whom  it  has  beet]  both  my  pride  and  my  pleasure,  here- 
tofore, to  act.  1  have  to  separate  myself  from  those  gen- 
tlemen; 1  am  perfectly  aware  that  it  will  operate  as  a 
banishment  of  myself  from  the  cause  of  a  man  whom  1 
have  delighted  to  honor;  of  a  man  whom  1  have  ever 
served,  if  not  with  the  ability  of  some  of  his  friends,  yet 
certainly  with  as  much  zeal,  with  as  much  affectionate 
devotion,  as  a  son  could  serve  his  father. 

Yes,  sir,  1  never  had  my  feelings  so  much  devoted  to 
any  individual,  unconnected  with  me  by  ties  of  blood,  as 
they  have  been  to  Andrew  .lackson.  but  the  time  has 
come,  sir,  when  we  must  part.  Lear  parted  with  his 
Cordelia,  and  divided  his  estate  between  his  Regan  and 
his  Concril,  because  they  were  more  vociferous  in  their 
professions  of  filial  affection  and  devotion  than  Cordelia. 
Yes,  sir,  he  banished  Cordelia  from  his  presence,  and  he 
banished  also  the  honest  Kent  from  his  councils.  The 
difficulty  with  me  has  been,  not  how  I  shall  punish  the 
faults,  but  how  I  shall  conceal  the  failings  of  the  man  I 
have  thus  loved.  1  would  rather  hide  them  than  expose 
them,  I  assure  you.  Hut  this  hill  I  cannot  hide,  that  pro- 
clamation I  cannot  conceal.  It  met  me,  sir,  on  my  way 
here,  and  Cod  knows  the  feelings  of  my  heart  when  1 
saw  that  tile  line  of  separation  betwixt  that  man  and  my- 
self, I  speak  politically,  was  drawn  forever.  I  felt  it  not 
as  toy  own  misfortune  only:  1  looked  upon  it  as  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  American  people.  Yes,  sir,  that  man, 
•with  the  popularity  he  possesses,  could  have  done  more 
towards  establishing,  on  a  permanent  basis,  the  liberty 
and  happiness  of  this  country,  than  any  man  since  the 
days  of  Washington.  And,  sir,  as  his  ability  to  do  good 
was  great,  so  was  his  ability  to  do  evil,  to  injure  the  li- 
berty of the people;  That  injury,!  do  solemnly  believe, 
as  I  declare  here  before  Cod— that  evil  is  about  to  be 
done  by  the  passage  of  the  hill  before  the  house.  I  hope 
I  may  he  mistaken;  but  such  is  my  firm  conviction  of  the 
injurious  effects  which  this  bill  will  produce  if  passed, 
that  I  cannot  consent  to  give  a  vote  against  it,  without 
stating  some  of  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  hope  that 
it  will  not  pass. 

1  will  first,  sir,  address  a  word  of  advice  to  those  gen- 
tlemen with  whom  1  have  heretofore  acted,.and  who  con- 
ceive it  to  be  their  duty  to  vote  for  this  bill,  because  it  is 
a  measure  of  executive  recommendation.  Those  gentle- 
men have,  ill  my  opinion,  a  preliminary  duty  to  perform 
before  they  give  their  votes  in  favor  of  this  bill;  yes, 
sir,  before  they  take  another  step  in  this  measure.  It 
-will  be  recollected  by  gentlemen,  that,  in  1827,  when  the 
gentleman  before  me  (Mr.  Jhlams)  held  the  executive 
office  of  the  nation,  a  message  was  sent  to  congress  rela- 
tive to  the  execution  of  a  treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians. 
In  that  document  there  was  a  kind  of  squinting  (if  1  may 
be  allowed  the  term)  at  the  employment  of  force;  it  spoke 
about  a  superadded  obligation.  And  what  was  the  con- 
duct on  the  occasion,  of  these  gentlemen  who  then  acted 
with  me?  Why,  sir,  we  pounced  on  the  offensive  docu- 
ment like  hungry  pikes  on  a  roach;  we  were  ready  to 
heap  every  term  of  political  reprobation  on  the  man  who 
had  assumed  even  the  existence  of  such  principles.  I 
have  the  document  before  me;  here  it  is;  dated  the  5th 
of  February,  1827;  audi  will  ask  the  clerk  to  read  the 
extracts  from  it,  which  I  have  marked. 

[The  clerk  of  the  house  read  accordingly.  We  give 
the  latter  part  of  tlie  extract  entire,  as  bearing  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  argument  of  the  speaker.      After  treat- 


ing of  the  two  processes  provided  by  an  act  of  congress 
lor  tin  punishment  of  infractions  of  Indian  treaties,  the 
message  thus  proceeds:] 

"Entertaining  no  doubt,  that  id  the  present  case  the 
resort  to  either  of  these  modes  of  practice,  or  to  both, 
was  within  the  di&Cretion  of  the  executive  authority,  and 
penetrated  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
Indians,  as  secured  both  by  the  treaty  and  the  law,  1  con- 
cluded, after  full  deliberation,  to  have  recourse  on  this 
occasion^  in  the  first  instance,  only  to  the  civil  process. 
Instructions  have  accordingly  been  given  by  the  secretary 
of  war,  to  the  attorney  and  marshal  of  the'lJuited  States, 
in  the  district  of  Georgia,  to  commence  prosecution 
against  the  surveyors  complained  of  as  having  violated 
the  law,  while  orders  had  at  the  same  time  been  forwarded 
to  the  agent  of  the  United  States,  at  once  to  assure  the 
Indians  that  their  rights,  founded  upon  the  treaty  and 
the  law,  are  recognised  by  the  government,  and  will  he 
faithfully  protected;  and  earnestly  to  exhort  them, by  the 
forbearance  of  every  act  of  hostility  on  their  part,  to 
preserve  unimpaired'  that  right  to  protection,  secured  to 
them  by  the  sacred  pledge  of  the  good  faith  of  this  nation. 
Copies  of  these  instructions  and  orders  are  herewith 
transmitted  to  congress. 

"In  abstaining  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  from 
the  application  of  any  military  force,  1  have  been  go- 
verned by  considerations  which  will,  I  trust,  meet  the 
concurrence  of  the  legislature.  Among  them,  one  of 
paramount  importance  has  been,  that  these  surveys  have 
been  attempted,  and  partly  effected,  under  color  of  legal 
authority  from  the  stale  of  Georgia.  That  the  surveyors 
are  therefore  not  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  individual 
and  solitary  transgressors,  but  as  the  agents  of  a  sove- 
reign state,  acting  in  obedience  to  authority  which  they 
believed  to  be  binding  upon  them.  Intimations  had  been 
given  that,  should  they  meet  with  interruption,  they 
would,  at  all  hazards,  be  sustained  by  the  military  force 
of  the  state,  in  which  event,  if  the  military  force" of  the 
union  should  have  been  employed  to  enforce  its  violated 
law,  a  conflict  must  have  ensued,  which  would,  itself 
have  inllicted  a  wound  upon  the  union,  and  have  present- 
ed the  aspect  of  one  of  these  Confederated  states  at  war 
with  the  rest.  Anxious  above  all,  to  avert  this  state  of 
things,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  impressed  with  the  deepest 
conviction  of  my  own  duty  to  lake  care  that  the  laws  shall 
be  executed,  and  the  faith  of  the  nation  preserved,  I 
have  used,  of  the  means  entrusted  to  the  executive  for 
that  purpose,  only  those  which,  without  resorting  to  mili- 
tary force,  may  vindicate  the  sanctity  of  the  law,  by  the 
ordinary  agency  of  the  judicial  tribunal." 

It  will  be  perceived,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the  first  part 
of  this  extract,  it  w  as  said,  by  the  then  executive,  that  he 
abstained  from  the  employment  of  force,  betause,  he 
says,  the  individuals  charged  were  employed  in  an  act 
which  they  did  under  the  law  of  a  sovereign  state,  and 
who  believed  that  they  were  doing  their  duty.  I  was 
going  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  who  acted  with  me  on  that 
occasion,  who  condemned  and  reprobated  that  message 
in  no  measured  terms;  but  who  are  in  favor  of  the  pre- 
sent bill,  before  you  vote  for  this  hill  go  to  the  gentleman 
whose  conduct  you  so  unsparingly  blamed;  acknowledge 
your  error,  and  ask  his  pardon  for  your  misconduct.  It  is 
due  to  yourselves,  and  it  is  due  to  him,  that  you  should  do 
so.  Compared  with  the  present  bill  that  measure  was 
nothing.  And  yet  gentlemen  can  not  have  forgot  the 
excitement  Which  was  produced  here  by  the  latter.  Every 
one  must  recollect  the  able  report  made  in  the  senate  by 
a  distinguished  friend  of  mine  from  a  committee  consist- 
ingof  Messrs.  Benton,  Berrien,  Van  Buren,  Smilh'of  S. 
Carolina,  and  Harrison.  I  need  not  remind  gentlemen, 
that  on  that  occasion,  the  executive  abstained  from  send- 
ing a  force  to  coerce  its  principles. 

I  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  compared  the  hill  before  us  with 
the  alien  and  sedition  law;  which,  though  passed  bv  a 
majority  of  congress,  was  virtually  repealed  hy  the 
American  people.  But,  sir,  that  law  dwindles  into"  utter 
insignificance,  compared  with  this.  And  I  think  I  can 
prove  this  so  plainly,  by  a  reference  to  the  respective 
laws,  that  comment  will  be  useless.  I  need,  however, 
hardly  refer  to  the  alien  and  sedition  law.  [Considera- 
ble noise  prevailing  in  the  hall,  Mr.  Carson  said]' — I  am 
compelled  to  ask  the  chair,  as  I  wish  at  least  to  hear  my- 
self, to  enforce  the  rules  of  order.     I  have  seen  the  time, 
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sir,  when  my  health  and  strength  would  permit  me  to  fill 
this  hall.  I  cannot  do  so  at  the  present  time,  but  T  wish 
to  he  heard;  I  most  earnestly  wish  to  draw  the  attention 
of  members  to  tin;  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  alien  and 
sedition  law;  because  it  is  my  wish  to  compare  it  with 
the  present  bill. 

[Here  Mr.  C.  read  an  extract  from  the  alien  and  sedi- 
tion law.] 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  act  referred  the  judgment  of 
offenders  against  its  provisions  to  the  courts;  it  provided 
that  a  man  should  be  tried  by  bis  peers;  it  preserved,  in 
fact,  the  great  principle  of  trial  by  jury.     But  what  says 
the  present  bill;'  After  defining  what  is  an  offence  against 
its  provisions,  does  it  send  the  offender  to  the  courts — to 
a  jury?     No,  sir,  it  sends  at  once  the  sword.     It   gives 
tbe  power  to  the   whole  military  and  naval   force  of  the 
country,  to  coerce  its  provisions.    Let  us  look  at  this  bill. 
It  provides  "that  whenever,  by  reason  of  unlawful  ob- 
structions,   combinations,  or    assemblages    of    persons, 
against  officers  of  the  United  Slates,  it  shall  become  im- 
practicable, in  the  judgment  of  the  president,  to  execute 
the  revenue  laws,  and  collect  the  duties  on  imports  in  the 
ordinary  way,  in  any  collecting  district,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  president  to  direct  that  the  custom  house 
for  such  district  be  established  and  kept  in  any  secure 
place  within  some  port  or  harbor  of  such  district,  either 
upon  land  or  on  hoard  any  vessel,  and,  in  that  case,  it  shall 
he  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  reside  at  such  place,  and 
there  to  detain  all  vessels  and  cargoes  arriving  within  the 
district,  until  the  duties  imposed  on  said  cargoes,  by  law, 
he  paid  in   cash,  deducting  interest  according  to  existing 
laws;  and  in  such  cases  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  take  the 
vessel  or  cargo  from  the  custody  of  the  proper  officer  of 
the  customs,  unless  by  process  from  some  court  of  the 
United  States;   and  in  case  of  any   attempt  otherwise  to 
take  such  vessel  or  cargo  by  any  force,  or  combination, 
or  assemblage  of  persons  too  great  to    be  overcome  by 
the  officers  of  the  customs,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
the  president  of  the  United  States  or  snch  person  or  per- 
sons as  he  shall  have  empowered  for  this  purpose,  to  em- 
ploy snch  part  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  as  may  be   deemed  necessary   for  the  purpose    of 
preventing  the  removal  of  such  vessel  or  cargo,  and  pro- 
tecting the  officers  of  the  customs  in  retaining  the  custody 
thereof." 

"As may  be  deemed."  May  be  deemed  by  whom'  Why, 
by  the  president,  or  by  such  other  person  as  he  should  em- 
power. Now,  sir,  the  sedition  law  refers  a  judgment 
under  its  provisions  to  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try; but  this  bill  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  individuals — to 
do  what?  To  lake  hold  of  individuals  offending?  No, 
sir.  It  gives  them  the  liberty  to  run  roughshod  over  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  a  sovereign  slate.  And  under  what 
circumstances  is  this  bill  produced?  Any  man,  who  is 
not  totally  blind,  must  have  seen  from  the  first,  its  object; 
hut  if  any  doubt  had  remained  on  our  minds,  it  must 
have  been  dissipated  by  the  declaration  made  by  the 
member  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  JHa/r,  as  the  re- 
porter understood).  Yes,  he,  who  is  a  son  of  South  Ca- 
rolina—who is  indebted  to  her  for  his  birth,  for  Ids  ex- 
istence at  this  moment — -he  has  told  you  that  this  bill 
must  be  passed,  because  it  is  important  and  necessary  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  a  minority  in  that  state. 

Mr.  MUclieU  did  not  understand  his  colleague  so  to 
have  expressed  himself. 

Mr.  Carson  resumed.  The  member  from  South  Ca- 
rolina did  say  that  it  was  important  to  the  union  party  that 
this  bill  should  pass.  And  what  for?  Why,  to  give  to 
a  collector  of  the  revenue  the  power  to  call  out  the  whole 
naval  and  military  force  of  the  country  to  put  down  the 
majority  of  a  people  of  a  state,  exercising  a  sovereign 
right  of  their  own  state.  Is  it  not  the  object  of  the  bill 
to  put  down  South  Carolina  ?  Is  it  not  the  object  of  the 
proclamation?  Audi  would  here  admonish  gentlemen 
to  beware  how  they  give  such  a  power  to  any  one.  It  is 
now  to  be  employed  to  put  down  South  Carolina;  but 
may  it  not  hereafter  be  employed  to  put  down  Massachu- 
setts, or  some  of  the  northern  states  of  this  confederacy '? 
It.  may  he  remembered  that  the  legislature  of  the  state 
I  have  last  named,  have  recently  passed  a  law  which  may 
he  thought  to  squint  pretty  much  towards  nullification. 
It  may  not,  indeed,  at  present,  be  cither  a  "weazel"  or  a 
"whale,"  but  let  me,  I  say,  admonish  gentlemen,  that  the 


time  may  come  when  they  themselves  will  be  lashed  by 
the  very  weapon  which  they  would  now  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive. 

A  gentleman  from  New  York,  on  my  right, (Mr.  Ilcards- 
letf),  in  the  course  of  the  remarks  which  he  made  on  this 
subject,  displayed  much  of  the  sophistry  of  the  lawyer;  and 
he  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  his  arguments  were,  in 
ray  humble  opinion,  far  better  suited  for  the  arena  of  a 
county  court  than  for  the  halls  of  legislation.  It  had 
been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
JUbDuMe)  that  he  thought,  should  the  olive  branch  be 
now  held  out,  the  wounds  of  disunion  and  discoid  might 
be  healed.  The  honorable  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
in  another  branch  of  ihe  legislature,  had  said  tbe  same 
thing,  hut  the  member  from  New  York  says,  these 
gentlemen  do  not  represent  the  sovereignty  of  South  Ca- 
rolina. Her  convention  only  can  do  that.  But  what  do 
the  New  York  papers  say''  They  tell  us  it  is  Hamilton, 
McDuffic,  Calhoun,  and  Hayne,  who  have  led  the  people 
into  error,  and  that  they  ought  to  suffer — yes,  they 
ought  to  suffer!  Sutler  what?  Why,  sir,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  curiosity,  I  will  show  you  how,  and  in  what 
manner,  some  people  in  the  state  from  which  the  gen- 
tleman comes,  to  whom  1  have  alluded,  think  these 
gentlemen  ought  to  suiter.  I  have  a  letter  here,  Mr. 
Speakei — it  is  directed  to  J.  C.  Calhoun,  and  dated 
Benton  Centre,  N.  Y.  My  honorable  friend,  to  whom 
it  was  directed,  was  about  to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  but, 
at  my  request,  it  was  preserved.  Well,  sir,  here  it  is. 
It  contains,  as  gentlemen  may  see  [Mr.  Carson  displayed 
the  gallows,  and  a  representation  of  men  suspended; 
in  the  hack  ground  coffins  are  waiting  for  the  reception 
of  their  bodies.]  It  is  a  production  of  genius,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  preserved >  in  company 
with  the  coffin  baud  bills.  However,  the  latter  may  serve 
to  show  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  persons  in  the  state 
from  which  the  gentleman  (Mr.  HeartMey)  comes,  that 
these  leaders  have  bad  the  power  to  do  much  that  is  evil. 
Well,  sir,  1  have  another  letter.  It  contains  nothing  in 
Writing,  but  encloses  a  lock  of  hemp.  [Mr.  C.  here  un- 
folded the  letter,  and  produced  the  piece  of  hem]).] 

Mr.   licardslcy  inquired  if  that  letter  was  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  Carson  replied,  no,  sir;  it  is  not  from  New  York. 
As  I  ana  asked  for  the  postmark,  I  will  tell  it.  It  is 
from  Salem,  Tennessee.  Hut,  believe  me,  sir,  1  blush 
when  I  name  it — yes,  I  blush  that  a  daughter  of  North 
Carolina  should  have  one  individual  capable  of  sending 
such  a  letter.  1  yet  hope  there  is  but  one  man  within  her 
limits  who  could  do  it.  This,  however,  is  evident,  that 
although  it  was  thought,  or  affected  to  be  thought,  that 
the  leaders  of  South  Carolina,  in  her  noble  struggle  for 
her  rights,  might  do  all  tbe  mischief;  yet,  that,  to  restore 
peace  and  harmony  they  could  do  nothing;  that  their 
opinions  and  their  words  ought  to  go  for  nothing.  If 
gentlemen  can  build  their  arguments  on  such  flimsy  pre- 
texts as  these,  let  them — it  is  nothing  to  me. 

It  is  unnecessary,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  should  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  question  of  slate  sovereignty.  That 
question  has  been  pretty  much  exhausted  in  another  branch 
of  the  legislature,  l' have  before  me,  sir,  the  official 
documents  of  Washington.  Throughout  the  whole  he 
speaks  of  the  states  as  the  United  States.  I  challenge 
any  gentleman  to  find  the  word  "national"  in  any  part  of 
them.  No,  sir,  he  always  speaks  of  the  states  "either  as 
tbe  confederated  republic,  or  as  the  United  States.  I  hare 
also  before  me  the  opinion  and  language  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  the  other  federalists  of  bye-gone  days. 
Alexander  Hamilton  states,  in  express  terms,  that  the 
states  have  not  parted  with  their  sovereign  characters, 
but  have  delegated  certain  powers  to  the  general  govern- 
ment. I  have  been,  Mr.  Speaker,  much' troubled  in  my 
mind  on  this  subject;  and  have  sought  information  from 
all  for  whose  opinion  I  felt  respect.  For  this  purpose  I 
have  written  to  several  gentlemen  whose  experience  or 
character  might  be  supposed  to  give  just  weight  to  their 
judgment.  Among  others,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Macon,  the 
venerable  and  venerated  patriarch  of  my  own  state.  I 
have  received  a  letter  in  answer,  which  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  public,  but  from  which  I  will  read  some  extracts. 
[Mi.  Carson  here  read  a  portion  of  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Macon,  in  which  he  deprecated  tbe  resort  to  force, 
and  declared  his  opinions  that  secession  was  the  rightful 
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remedy  for  the  oppression  which  the  south  had  so  long 
endured:  and  thai  secession  was  the  course  which  she 
ought  to  have  adopted.] 

iVlr.  G.  resumed.  Are  not  these,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
words  of  wisdom!  The  same  opinion  is  entertained  by 
another  great  man,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Macon.  Yes,  sir, 
and  lite  ancient  aud  unterritied  commonwealth  of  Virgi- 
nia, is  waking  up  under  tlie  influence  of  her  distinguished 
son,  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke.  She  will  see  Inat  she 
has  been  too  backward  in  this  cause.  And  when  she 
wills  it,  it  will  be  so.  If  Virginia,  instead  of  Soulh  Ca- 
rolina, had  taken  the  lead,  this  distracting  question  would 
have  been  settled  long  ago.  But  she  will  not  now  ft*  1  her- 
self humbled  to  follow  in  the  lead  of  South  Carolina. 
Virginia  has  witnessed  the  gallant  band  of  intellect  and 
patriotism  which  has  come  forth  in  South  Carolina,  and  it 
will  be  her  delight  to  join  them.  Russia  has  her  Poland, 
Mr.  Speaker:  England  has  ber  Ireland;  and  this  govern- 
ment nay  have  her  South  Carolina,  shall  it  persist  in  its 
injustice,  to  place  it  in  the  same  predicament,  with  the 
tyrannies  of  Europe.  Yes,  sir,  and  it  will  lie  a  matter  of 
philosophical  speculation,  should  you  succeed  in  desolat- 


ig   her   fields,   and   slaughtering 


it  will  even 
then  be  a  matter  of  philosophical  speculation,  whether 
South  Carolina  ought  not  to  ieel  proud,  ihat  her  patriotic 
aud  intellectual  sons  had  gone  to  a  premature  grave,  ra- 
tlier  than  tiiat  they  should  have  lived  through  an  eternity 
of  bondage. 

1  apprehend,  sir,  that  this  bill  must  pass,  because  it  is 
tliouglit  necessary  to  do  something  for  the  union  party  of 
Soutu  Carolina.  It  is  due  to  them,  perhaps.  South  Ca- 
rolina has  many  distinguished  sous.  There  are  gentle- 
men whom  1  highly  respect,  who  belong  to  the  union 
party.  I  believe  their  intentions  are  good,  and  motives 
honorable;  but  I  regret  that  even  from  them,  a  wish  should 
come  for  a  bill  like  the  present,  and  which  is  to  operate 
against  their  own  state. 

1  am  reminded,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  some  beautiful  lines 
by  the  poet  Moore,  in  relation  to  Ireland.  Speaking  of 
her  distinguished  sous,  as  looking  to  England  for  aid  and 
ollice,  he  ^ays, 

"Unprized  are  ber  sons,  till  the've  iearn'd  to  betray, 
Undistinguished  tliey  live  if  the  shame  not  their  sires, 

And  the  torch  thai  would  light  them  through  dignity's  way, 
Mu.^t  he  caught  from  the  pile  where  their  country  expires. 

If  North  Carolina,  sir,  had  nullified,  and  I  had  been 
opposed  to  the  doctrine,  and  to  her  action  upon  it — if  the 
major. ty  of  my  state  had  thought  proper  to  determine 
that,  as  far  as  regards  themselves,  the  union  should  be 
resolved  into  its  original  elements,  and  that  they  would 
lake  back  the  delegated  powers  which  they  had  granted 
to  the  general  government,  I,  Sir,  would  have  bowed  with 
submission.  1  would  have  scorned  to  ask  the  aid  of  the 
federal  power  against  my  own  state,  to  put  down  my  mo- 
ther, and  trample  on  parental  authority. 

1  have  thought  much — 1  feel  much  on  the  subject — ■ 
hut  1  am  too  feeble  to  sustain  it  longer  now  by  argu- 
ment. This  is,  perhaps,  the  last  time,  that  my  voice  will 
be  heard  in  this  hall.  At  the  breaking  up  of  this  session 
of  congress,  it  is  probable  1  shall  part  with  many  gentle- 
men, never  to  see  them  again.  Feeling,  sir,  as  1  do,  ihat 
the  frailty  which  is  incident  to  human  nature,  attaches  as 
much  to  myself  as  to  any  one,  I  fear  I  may  have  acted  or 
spoken,  on  some  occasions  in  this  hall,  so  as  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  others.  If  so,  I  will  take  this  occasion,  per- 
haps, as  I  have  said,  the  last  I  shall  have,  to  request  that 
they  will  hold  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  ill-feeling  against 
me  in  their  hearts,  for  before  God  I  protest  T  hold  no- 
thing in  mine  against  them.  I  regret  that  on  this  occa- 
sion in  particular,  1  should  be  compelled  to  differ  with 
my  friends;  but,  if  we  must  differ,  let  us  differ  like  men, 
and  meet,  each  other  with  an  honest  determination  in  our 
minds  to  support  our  opinions  to  the  utmost;  whilst  in  our 
hearts  we  have  no  other  feelings  but  those  of  good  will 
and  fellowship  towards  each  Other. 

{^5=  We  have  full  reports  of  the  speeches  of  Messrs. 
Clayton.,  of  Georgia,  Daniel,  of  Kentucky,  and  Fouler,  of 
Georgia,  against  the  bill— but  of  no  other  gentleman  of 
the  house,  on  the  opposite  side;  and  shall  here  close  our 
record  of  this  debate,  a*  well  for  the  reason  just  stated,  as- 
because  that  the  matter  of  this  supplement  has  already 
much  exceeded  the  limits  assigned  tor  it.     But  inasmuch 


as  the  greater  space  has  been  given  to  favor  the  doctrines 
of  nullification,  &c.  we  have  thought  it  right  to  add  the 
substance  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Drayton,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  reply  of  Mr.  Adams,  which,  though 
being  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  presentsa  broad  and  strong 
view  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  general  government. 
Tor  more  convenient  reference  we  add  the  yeas  and 
nays  in  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of 
duties  on  imports: 

In  the  senate. 
Yeas— Messrs.  Bell,  Chambers,  Clayton,  Dallas,  Dick- 
erson,  Dudley,  Ewing,  Toot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen, 
Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Holmes,  Johnston,  Kane, 
Knight,  Naudaiu,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Robbins,  Robinson, 
Rugbies,  Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Wagga- 
man,  Webster,  White,  VVilkius,  Wright — 32. 
Nat — Mr.    Tyler — 1. 

Absent  15  members — nearly  all  of  whom  were  opposed 
to  the  bill,  some,  however,  approved  of  its  principle  but 
objected  to  its  details. 

In  the  house  of  representatives. 
Yeas— Messrs.  Adams,  Chilton  Allan,  H.  Allan,  Al- 
lison, Anderson,  Appleton,  Armstrong,  Ashley,  Banks, 
Noyes  Barber,  Barringer,  Barstow,  Isaac  C.  Bates,  Jas. 
Bates,  Beardsley,  Bell,  Bergen,  Bethuue,  James  Blair, 
John  Blair,  Bouck,  Briggs,  John  Brodhead,  John  C. 
Brodbead,  Bucher,  Bullanl,  Burd,  Burges,  Gaboon, 
Cambreleng,  Carr,  Chandler,  Choate,  Collier,  Eleuthe- 
ros  Cooke,  Bates  Cooke,  Corwin,  Craig,  Crane,  Craw- 
ford, Creighton,  John  Davis,  Dearborn,  Denny,  Devvart, 
Dickson,  Doubleday,  Drayton,  Draper,  Ellsworth,  Geo. 
Evans,  Joshua  Evans,  Ed  ward  Everett,  Horace  Everett, 
Findlay,  Fitzgerald,  Ford,  Gilmore,  Grennell,  William 
Hall,  Hilaud  Hall,  Harper,  Hawkins,  Heister,  Hodges, 
Hoffman,  Hogan,  Holland,  Horn,  Howard,  Hubbard, 
Huntington,  liirie,  lngersoll,  lrvin,  Lacks,  Jarvis,  Jeni- 
fer, Richard  M.  Johnson,  Joseph  Johnson,  Kavanagh, 
Kendall,  Adam  King,  John  King,  Henry  King,  Kerr, 
Lansing,  Leavitt,  Lecompte,  Letcher,  Ly  on,  Mann,  Mar- 
shall, Maxwell,  McCarty,  William  McCoy,  Mclntire, 
McKay,  McKennan,  Mercer,  Milligan,  Mitchell,  Muh- 
lenburg,  Nelson,  Newton,  Pearce,  Pendleton,  Pierson, 
Pitcher,  Polk,  Potts,  Randolph,  John  Reed,  Edward  C. 
Reed,  Russel,  Semmes,  Sewall,  Win.  B.  Shepard,  Aug. 
H.  Shepperd,  Slade,  Smith,  Soule,  Speight,  Standifer, 
Stephens,  Stewart,  Sutherland,  Taylor,  Francis  Thomas, 
Philemon  Thomas,  John  Thomson,  Tompkins,  Tracy, 
Verplanck,  Vinton,  Ward,  Ward  well,  Washington, 
Watmough,  Wayne,  Wilkin,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Frede- 
rick Whittlesey",  Camp.  P.  White,  Edward  D.  White, 
Williams,  Worthington,  Young — 149. 

Nays— Messrs.  Alexander,  Robert  Allen,  Archer,  Ar- 
nold, Babcock,  John  S.  Barbour,  Barnwell,  Bouldin, 
Carson,  Chinn,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Clayton,  Coke,  Conner, 
Cooper,  Coulter,  Daniel,  Davenport,  Wrarren  R.  Davis, 
Felder,  Foster,  Gaither,  Gordon,  Griffin,  Thomas  H. 
Hall,  Hawes,  Hughes,  Cave  Johnson,  Lamar,  Lewis, 
Mardis,  Mason,  McDuffie,  Newnan,  Nuckolls,  Patton, 
Plummer,Rencher,  Roane,  Root,  Stanberry,  W.  Thomp- 
son, Weeks,  Whealer,  Wickliffe,  Wilde— 48. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  March  16. 

HOUSB  OF  HKPKESENTATIVES,  FEB.   4. 

After  the  speech  of  Mr.  Adams,  on  Mr.  VerplancWs  tariff 
bill,  Mr.  Ban inger  and  Mr.  Daniel  replied  to  particular 
[nuts  of  it,  and  Mr.  Barges  replied  to  them  again.  Mr. 
Patton,  spoke  on  a  subsequent  day.  Mr.  Drayton,  be- 
sides, followed  Mr.  Adams  on  the  same  day,  and  Mr. 
Adams,  rejoined  in  a  second  speech,  some  days  after- 
wards, but  as  early  as  he  could  get  the  floor  for  the  pur- 
pose. Of  the  latter  speech  a  report  is  contained  in  the 
following  columns,  preceded  by  a  sketch  of  Col.  Dray- 
ton's speech,  which  is  defective  in  some  particulars,  and 
evidently  has  not  preserved,  some  of  the  material  points 
upon  which  Mr.  Adams  touched  in  his  reply.  We  wish 
that  the  report  had  been  more  full.  It  will  serve,  how- 
ever, to  show  the  general  complexion  of  that  gentleman's 
observations. 

Mr.  Drayton  said,  that  had  it  not  been  that  the  debate 
had  taken  an  entirely  new  turn,  and  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  subject  before  them,  he  should  have  persevered 
in  the  silence  which  he  had  stated  that  he  should  main- 
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flammatory  remarks  of  the  gentleir.au  from  Massachusetts 
he  felt  himself  compelled  to  reply. 

That  gentleman,  in  the  course"  of  his  argument,  had 
introduced  h  topic  of  a  peculiarly  delicate  and  exciting 
nature,  and  discussed  it  in  a  manner  which  was  calctdated 
to  engender  the  bitterest  discord.  He  had  thrown  a  fire- 
brand into  that  hall.  Alter  expatiating  upon  the  protec- 
tion which  is  guarantied  by  the  constitution  to  the  various 
interests  embraced  within  it,  lie  told  us  that  its  protection 
was  extended  to  the  slaves  of  the  south,  and  that  if  the 
protection  required  by  the  manufacturers  and  agriculturists 
of  the  north  and  .the  cast,  to  which  they  were' equally  en- 
titled, should  be  withheld  from  them,  as  it  would  be  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  protection  would  be  refused  to 
the  south;  and  they  might  lake  their  own  interests  into 
their  own  hands.  He  (Mr.  D.)  was  not  certain  that  he 
had  given  the  words  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
(as  he  had  taken  no  notes  of  his  speech),  bat  lie  was  sa- 
tisfied that  lie  had  substantially  expressed  their  meaning. 
Mr.  Adams  here  interrupted  Mr.  D.  and  said  that  he 
had  said  no  such  thing. 

It  being  now  5  o'clock,  Mr.  Williams,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, moved  that  the  committee  should  rise;  but  the  mo- 
tion was  overruled. 

Mr.  Drayton  then  resumed.  The  remarks  had  been 
made;  and  he  repeated  that  they  were,  substantially,  what 
he  had  said.  He  appealed  to  all  who  had  heard  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  whether  he  had  not  express- 
ed, or  plainly  implied,  that  protection  would  be  with- 
drawn from  the  slave  property  of  the  south,  unless  the 
freemen  of  the  north  and  east  were  protected  by  a  tariff, 
which  would  not  be  the  case,  if  this  bill  should  become  a 
law.  Had  not  language  such  as  this  a  natural  and  neces- 
sary tendency  to  create  discontent  and  inflammatory  feel- 
ings, to  excite  a  burst  of  indignation  in  the  bosom  of  every 
one  who  heard  it?  If  the  intention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  had  been  to  rouse  up  those  prejudices  and 
passions,  (which  should  be  peculiarly  excluded  from  a 
legislative  body),  he  could  scarcely  have  accomplished 
his  intention  more  successfully. 

Mr.  D.  went  on  by  observing — that  well  indeed  might 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Barringer)  pro- 
nounce this  to  be  a  spirit-stirring  quesiion,  as  the  ques- 
tion presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  was, 
whether  we  were  to  remain  as  United  States,  or  be  brok- 
en into  unconnected  and  hostile  fragments,  according  to 
the  rejection  or  the  passage  of  a  bill  which,  whether  ex- 
pedient or  inexpedient,  was  clearly  within  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  congress  to  act  upon;  for  no  one  will  doubt 
the  constitutional  power  of  congress  to  reduce  the  quan- 
tum of  protection  to  the  manufacturers,  or  the  amount  of 
taxation  to  be  levied  upon  the  people.  Has  it  already 
come  to  this?  said  Mr.  D.  Are  we  now  to  choose  be- 
tween the  alternatives  of  dissolving  the  union,  or  of  reject- 
ing this  tariff* bill?  Does  the  permanence  of  our  free  and 
renowned  institutions  depend  upon  our  granting  as  many 
dollars  and  cents  for  the  protection  of  domestic  industry 
as  its  advocates  shall  prescribe  to  the  legislature?  He 
could  not,  Mr.  D.  said,  and  would  not  believe  that  mo- 
tives so  degrading  could  operate  upon  the  people  in  any 
section  of  the  United  States. 

After  a  few  remarks  in  reply  t~>  some  observations  of 
Mr.  Bulges  on  the  subject  of  the  numerous  persons  who 
would  be  tiirown  out  of  employment  i:i  fire  event  of  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  eastern  manufacturers  being 
withdrawn,  Mr.  Drayton  proceeded  to  notice  another 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
That  gentleman  had  said  that  the  bill  had  been  introduc- 
ed by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  from  the  appre- 
hension of  a  collision  with  the  nullifiers  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Drayton  replied  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that 
he  had  disclaimed,  nor  would  it,  probably,  be  the  last 
time  that  he  should  disclaim  the  doctrine  of  nullification. 
He  regarded  it  as  a  doctrine  false  in  theory,  mischievous 
in  its  results,  and  unsupported  by  any  arguments  which 
bore  the  semblance  of  plausibility — reduced  to  practice, 
it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  revolution — 'its  termina- 
tion must  be  civil  war,  to  be  decided  like  all  other  ap- 
peals to  arms,  by  the  longest  purse  and  the  largest  batta- 
lions. But  whilst  we  were  told  that  apprehensions  of  the 
terrors  of  nullification  had  occasioned  the  introduction  of 
the  bill,  was  it  not  proclaimed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  that  we  mi^ht  expect  to  be  visited  by  the 
Sur.  to  Vol.  XLIIl — Sig.  33. 


vengeance  of  certain  sections  of  the  country,  should  they 
be  deprived  of  that  protection  which  they  claimed  as  a 
constitutional  right?  But  whether  the  South  Carolina 
doctrine,  as  it  is  termed,  was  to  be  upheld  or  denounced, 
did  not  constitute  the  question  before  this  committee.  It 
was  for  us  now  to  determine,  whatever  might  be  the 
course  of  South  Carolina,  whether  the  bill  upon  the  table 
was  a  good  or  a  bad  one — whether  the  surplus  revenue, 
which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  informs  us  exceeds  the 
proper  wants  of  the  government  by  several  millions,  would 
not  be  reduced  by  it — and  whether,  therefore,  for  these, 
or  for  any  other  reasons,  the  bill  which  has  been  reported 
ought  not  to  become  a  law. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  not  content  with 
asserting  that  the  committee  of  way  sand  means  had  taken 
counsel  from  their  fears,  had  charged  the  members  of 
this  committee,  who  should  vote  for  the  bill,  with  being 
dictated  to  by  their  fears  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  D.  did 
not  believe  that  the  vote  of  a  single  representative  would 
be  directed  by  so  unworthy  a  motive  as  fear.  What  had 
an  individual  performing  his  duty  here  to  apprehend?  If 
fear  did,  in  any  degree,  operate  upon  the  mind  of  any 
members,  it  would  not  be  the  fear  of  offending,  or  of  ir- 
ritating South  Carolina,  but  the  fear  of  being  suspected 
to  be  controlled  in  their  votes  by  the  menaces  of  South 
Carolina.  A  fear  arising  from  this  cause,  which  might 
unconsciously  influence  an  honorable  man,  would  he  more 
likelv  to  render  him  hostile  than  friendly  to  the  bill.  But 
the  fear  which  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  had  ap- 
pealed to,  was  r.rect.  He  had  alluded  to  what  he  sup- 
posed were  the  fears,  the  personstl  fears  of  the  slave-hold- 
ers of  the  south — to  the  dangers  with  which  they  would 
be  surrounded  should  the  protection  of  the  constitution 
be  withdrawn  from  them — to  the  refusal  of  that  protec- 
tion by  the  north  and  east,  should  the  protection  to  which 
they  were  constitutionally  entitled  be  taken  from  them — 
to  the  spirit  which  would  be  called  forth  by  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  among  the  manufacturers  and  agriculturists 
of  the  north,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  nullification 
of  South  Carolina.  The  inference  to  he  drawn  from  this 
declaration,  Mr.  D.  presumed  to  be,  that  as  the  physical 
force  of  the  north  and  east,  exceeded  that  of  the  south,  it 
was,  therefore,  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  it  was  more  com- 
petent to  effect  its  object.  If  this  spirit  could  be  excited 
by  the  passage  of  the  bill— if  it  was  to  drive  those  who 
were  inflamed  by  it  to  the  desperate  extremes  which  had 
been  represented,  then,  according  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  should  this  bill  pass.  The  north  and  the 
east  would  no  longer  regard  themselves  as  bound  by  the 
federal  compact,  and  the  union  would  be  dissolved. 

Mr.  D.  appealed  to  the  committee,  whether  observa- 
tions such  as  these,  were  not  more  reprehensible  than  the 
doctrines  of  South  Carolina.  Whether  she  was  right  or 
wrong  in  her  assertion  of  the  right  of  nullification,  (and 
that  lie  thought  her  radically  wrong,  he  had  never  hesi- 
tated to  avow),  her  resistance  to  the  legislation  of  con- 
gress proceeded  from  the  enactment  of  laws,  which  three- 
fourths  of  South  Carolina  and  of  the  southern  states  be- 
lieved to  be  unconstitutional,  whereas,  the  resistance  with 
which  we  were  menaced  from  the  north  and  from  the 
east,  would  he  founded  upon  the  passage  of  a  law,  the 
constitutionality  of  which  they  could  not  question. 

Mr.  D.  would  say  a  few  words  upon  that  part  of  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  which  re- 
lated to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  constitution  to  the 
south.  In  the  2d  section  of  the  1st  article  of  the  consti- 
tution, a  representative  in  congress  is  granted  to  the  south- 
ern states  for  three-fifths  of  their  slaves,  and  as  an  equi- 
valent for  this  concession,  they  are  liable  to  the  payment 
of  direct  taxes,  in  a  ratio  apportioned  to  that  representa- 
tion. This  was  a  compromise  assented  to  when  the  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  and  was  one  among  other  instances 
contained  in  that  instrument,  of  the  mutual  concessions 
and  compromises,  upon  winch  it  was  established.  As  the 
south  obtained  a  larger  representation  than  their  free  po- 
pulation entitled  them  to,  in  return  they  were  bound  to 
discharge  a  proportionably  greater  share  of  direct  taxa- 
tion. These  were  the  conditions  of  the  compact.  They 
were  fairly  and  voluntarily  entered  into:  they  were  consi- 
dered to  be  expedient  when  they  were  ratified,  and  at  this 
day,  none  of  the  contracting  parties  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain of  them. 
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As  to  that  other  species  of  protection,  by  the  provisions 

of  the  4th   section  of  the  4th  article  of  the  constitution, 

upon  which  the  gentleman  from   Massachusetts  had   so 

much  ei  larged,  Mr.  D.  observed  that  this  protection  was 

rather  nominal  than  real:  that  the  southern   states  placed 

no  reliance  upon  it:  that  they  were  confident  that  they 

were  able  to  protect  themselves;  and  he  felt  assured,  that 

if  they  believed  that  the  security  of  the  tenure  by  which 

they  held  their  slaves,  depended  upon  the  succour  which 

they  were  constitutionally  authorised  to  require  from  the 

union,  they  would  abandon  all  hope   of  retaining  their 

slaves  in  subjection. 

Mr.  D.  then  commented  at  some  length,  and  with  con- 
siderable acrimony,  upon  certain  passages  in  a  report  and 

resolutions  of  the' legislature  of  Massachusetts,  relating 

to  the  hill  before  the  committee;  but  having,  subsequent- 
ly, ascertained  that  the  report  and  resolutions  were  inac- 
curately transcribed  in  the  paper  in  which   he  had  read 

them,  and  that  they  did  not  contain  the  passages  which  he 

had  censured,  we  have,  at  his  request,  omitted  to  publish 

that  part  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  D.  in  concluding,  said  that  he  should  not  examine 

the  details  of  this  bill:  that  it  never  had  been  his  intention 

to  do  so  before  the  committee:  that  he  had  risen  solely  in 

consequence  of  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 

from  Massachusetts;  and  that  in  giving  his  vote  lie  should 

be  influenced  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  not  at  all 

by  the  situation  of  South  Carolina;  and  he  trusted  that  no 

members  would  be  drawn  from  the  path  of  their  duty,  by 

irrelative  and  inflammatory  remarks,  hut  that  they  would 

he  led  by  those  motives  of  justice  and  expediency  which, 

as  legislators,  they  were  bound  to  obey. 

Mr.  Adams  said,  that  before  the  committee  rose,  he 

would  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  making  some 

reply  to  the  misrepresentations  (he  presumed  not  inten- 
tional), of  two  gentlemen  who  had  misapprehended  his 

meaning,  and  then  commented  with  some  severity,  not  so 

much  upon  the  opinions  which  he  had  expressed,  as  upon 

those  whish  they  had  erroneously  imputed  to  him. 

The  first  was  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  over 

the  way,  who  had  totally  mistaken,  not  only  the  purport 

of  his,  Mr.  Adams's  observations,  but  also  that  of  the  re- 
solutions of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  which  he 
had  recently  submitted  to  the  house.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  had  read  to  the  committee  not  the 
resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  them- 
selves, but  a  sentence  from  a  manuscript  slip  of  paper, 
furnished  to  the  gentleman,  Mr.  A.  knew  not  by  whom; 
but  the  gentleman  had  alleged  that  it  formed  apart  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  legislatureof  Massachusetts,  and  charged 
it  upon  them  as  exhibiting  a  temporary  violence  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  ordinance  of  nullification — when  in 
fact  there  was  not  one  word  of  the  sentence  which  he  had 
read  from  the  slip  of  paper,  contained  in  the  resolutions 
from  Massachusetts.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
had  treated  him,  much  as  he  had  treated  the  legislature 
of  the  state,  one  of  whose  representatives  he  had  the  honor 
of  being  on  this  floor. 

As  to  the  language,  however,  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  and  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature,  the  gentleman  had  made  an  explanation, 
and  had  acknowledged  he  had  been  in  error.  But  the 
gentleman  had  not  done  the  same  justice  to  Mr.  A.  on  the 
contrary,  after  he  had  formally  disclaimed  the  meaning 
given  to  his  words,  and  the  words  themselves,  the  gentle- 
man still  persisted  in  imputing  them  to  him.  As  to  the 
<50urtesy  of  such  a  procedure,  he  should  make  no  remark: 
courtesy  depended  very  much  on  every  gentleman's  own 
view  of  what  was  due  from  gentleman  to  each  other.  But 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  had  charged  Mr.  A. 
with  bringing  a  fire-brand  into  the  committee,  and  giving 
an  entirely  new  turn  to  the  debate.  And  what  was  the 
fire-brand  he  had  introduced.'1  He  had  taken  up  what  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  essence  of  the  bill,  and  had  spoken 
of  it  as  being  the  commencement  of  a  svstem  of  w  ithdrawal 
of  protection  from  some  of  the  great  interests  of  the  coun- 
try; interests  secured  to  those'  concerned  in  them  by  the 
constitution  and  existing  laws  of  the  United  States;  "inte- 
rests in  which  his  own  constituents  had  a  deep  stake,  and 
in  which  a  large  portion  of  this  union  had  a  stake  of  still 
more  portentous  magnitude:  he  had  stated  the  ground  on 
which  he  should  vote  against  this  bill,  or  any  other  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  same  principles,  at  the  present  session.  I  respect,  notwithstanding  he  did  not  think  the  gentleman 


He  had  considered  the  bill  as  not  adapted  to  effect  its  pro- 
fessed object,  the  reduction  of  the  revenue,  but  as  calcu- 
lated to  confirm  the  act  of  a  convention  held  in  South  Ca- 
rolina declaring  all  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  be  null  and  void  within  that  state;  and  in  support  of 
this  view,  he  had  referred  to  a  declaration  made  by  the 
same  convention  to  the  people  of  the  other  twenty-three 
states  in  the  most  positive  and  solemn  terms  that  a  pro- 
tecting tariff  should  never  more  be  executed  in  South 
Carolina.  Now  was  it  he  that  had  thrown  this  firebrand? 
The  firebrand  was  to  be  found  in  this  declaration  of  the 
convention  of  a  part  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina:  and 
that  paper  had  been  officially  commended  to  the  notice  of 
congress  by  the  president  of  the  United  States.  Were 
Mr.  A's  lips  to  he  sealed  by  this  act  of  a  part  of  the  citi- 
zens of  South  Carolina?  and  that,  when  he  considered  the 
bill  on  whicli  he  was  called  to  vote  as  having  no  other  ten- 
dency than  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  United  States — 
to  take  awajr  the  right  of  protection  due  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  of  the  union — to  ruin  all  the  manufactures 
of  the  land — to  ruin,  yes,  to  ruin  the  free  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  labor  in  his  portion  of  this  country,  and 
to  confirm  the  nullifying  ordinance  of  South  Carolina? 
These  were  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  If  a  fire-brand  had 
been  thrown  into  the  house,  it  had  not  been  by  his  hands. 
He  had  made  no  charge  against  South  Carolina.  He  had 
read  passages  from  the  address  of  a  convention  speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  that  state  to  the  people  of  all 
the  other  states  in  the  union,  declared  that  they  had  nulli- 
fied within  the  limits  of  the  state  the  existing  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  protect  the  rights,  and  interests,  and 
property  of  great  multitudes  of  his,  Mr.  A's  constituents, 
and  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  union. 
The  South  Carolina  convention  had  passed  a  sentence  of 
outlawry  upon  at  least  one-third  part  of  the  free  popula- 
tion of  the  country — had  declared  them  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  existing  laws  of  the  land — and  with  the  most 
positive  asseverations  had  affirmed  that  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  never  would  submit  to  see  that  protection  restor- 
ed— that  their  determination  to  this  effect  was  unalterable 
— that  their  purpose  was  to  cany  it  into  effect  peaceably 
if  they  could;  but  that  carry  it  into  effect  they  would  at 
all  hazards;  and  that  a  protective  tariff"  should  never  more 
be  executed  in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Adams  had  declared  his  belief  that  this  assurance 
of  the  South  Carolina  ordinance  was  sincere.  That  it  was 
an  issue  tendered  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  that  government  to  meet,  and  not 
by  a  bill  like  that  before  the  committee  to  blink  or  to 
evade — that  it  was  an  issue  which  must  be  met — that  the 
protection  to  whicli  the  South  Carolina  convention  declar- 
ed that  slate  would  nevermore  submit,  was  a  right  of  the 
citizen  which  the  government  of  the  union  had  no  right  to 
withhold  or  to  deny — that  upon  this  issue  one  or  the  other 
of  the  parties  must  ultimately  give  way,  and  that  there 
could  never  be  a  more  favorable  time  for  settling  the 
question  than  now — that  if  the  nullifiers  should  use  as 
they  professed  to  intend  no  other  than  peaceable  means, 
no  others  would  be  needed,  nor  as  he  believed  applied,  to 
execute  the  laws:  but  that  the  laws  must  he  executed,  and 
that  he  was  well  assured  no  superfluous  force  would,  on 
the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United  State,  be  appli- 
ed— none  beyond  that  indispensable  for  the  execution  of 
the  laws.  Was  this  bringing  a  fire-brand  into  the  house? 
Mr.  A.  would  now  add  that  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  was  the  last,  the  very  last  man  in  that  house  from 
whom  he  should  have  expected  an  accusation  of  this  cha- 
racter. If  it  had  come  from  one  of  the  gentleman's  col- 
leagues, from  the  commendors  and  abettors  of  the  nullifi- 
cation ordinance,  it  would  have  been  no  more  than  he 
might  have  expected:  but  he  had  before  said,  and  he  now 
repeated  the  remark,  that  from  what  he  had  heard  lately 
from  Carolina,  it  was  doubtful  to  him  whether  that  gen- 
tleman, and  those  who  thought  and  acted  with  him,  would 
not,  ere  long,  be  compelled  to  call  upon  this  government 
to  carry  into  effect  that  protection  which  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  secured  to  them.  And  if  the  gentle- 
man and  his  friends  should  ever  be  placed  in  that  situa- 
tion, he  pledged  himself,  so  far  as  his  vote  would  go,  to 
give  it  to  them.  He  believed  they  were  entitled  to  it  un- 
der the  constitution.  But  as  respected  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (for  whom  Mr.  A.  entertained  the  highest 
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had  returned  the  courtesy  to  him)  he  must  sav,  if  that  was 
the  friendship  they  were  to  receive  in  return  for  protec- 
tion, he  should,  for  one,  prefer  meeting  one  of  the  gentle- 
man's nullifying',  colleagues;  better  an  open  and  a  can- 
did foe,  than  a  flinching  or  a  treacherous  friend. 

Another  gentleman  from  another  state  (Mr.  Patton  of 
Virginia),  had  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  his 
meaning,  as  much  as  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
had  done.  That  gentleman,  in  an  elaborate  answer  of 
his,  to  the  few  observations  Mr.  A.  had  addressed  to  the 
committee  on  that  occasion,  had  thought  proper  to  indulge 
himself  in  many  observations  in  the  remarks  he  had  made, 
and  sometimes  in  personal  allusions,  of  a  very  pointed 
nature,  to  himself.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  whether 
coming  from  that  gentleman,  or  from  any  other  member 
of  the  house,  M.  A.  must  ask  permission  to  make  no  re- 
ply, whatever.  He  should  do  with  regard  to  the  gentle- 
man, as  was  once  done  by  a  very  distinguished  officer  in 
our  army:  a  man  of  high  military  sensibility,  of  strong 
feeling,  as  to  what  was  due  to  his  own  honor,  and  of  great 
personal  courtesy  towards  others.  It  happened  that  this 
gentleman  had  had  a  misunderstanding  with  one  of  his 
brother  officers,  which  had  proceeded  to  such  lengths, 
that  they  were  not  upon  speaking  terms.  As  they  were 
both  walking,  one  day,  in  one  of  the  avenues  of  this  city, 
they  chanced  to  pass  each  other  so  very  closely,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  they  should  not  see  each  other.  Seeing 
his  enemy  come  so  very  near  to  him,  he  turned  round, 
and  taking  oft'  his  hat,  said,  "sir— please  to  excuse  mv 
salute."  Mr.  A.  would  say  the  same  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  and  to  all  others  who  might  be  disposed 
to  amuse  themselves  or  entertain  the  house  with  allu- 
sions to  airy  tiling  that  he  was,  had  been,orever  might  be: 
he  must  say  to  them,  please  to  excuse  my  salute,  or  reply. 
As  to  the  gentleman's  observations  in  reference  to  the 
bill,  the  gentleman  had  contested  some  of  the  positions 
Mr.  A.  had  taken — and  especially  one  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  and  formed  a  very  important  part  of  the  con- 
troversy with  South  Carolina,  having  respect  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  nation  itself.  In  the  observations  Mr.  A. 
had  made,  he  had  said,  that  the  first  words  of  the  pream- 
ble to  the  constitution,  had  settled  the  character  of  our 
union,  and  had  constituted  the  nation  one  people. 

"The  position  assumed  by  Mr.  A.  had  been,  that  the 
whole  people  of  the  union,  were  the  authors  of  and  par- 
ties to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  was  expli- 
citly declared  by  themselves  in  the  very  first  words  of  its 
preamble — and  as  no  compact  can  be  dissolved  but  by  the 
same  power  which  created  it,  the  people  of  no  one  state 
in  the  union,  could  either  dissolve  the  compact  by  which 
they  had  bound  themselves  to  the  union,  or  withdraw  from 
it,  or  by  counter  legislation  annul  its  laws." 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  had  disputed  this  posi- 
tion; and  had  quoted  a  number  of  authorities  to  maintain 
that  this  union  was  nothing  more  than  a  confederation  of 
sovereign  states.  The  gentleman  had  said,  that  Mr.  A. 
had  adduced  no  authority  in  support  of  his  doctrines,  but 
merely  those  words,  "we  the  people."  It  was  very  true 
that  he  had  quoted  no  additional  authority,  because  the 
words  themselves  were  an  authority  which  admitted  of  no 
answer.  Mr.  A.  had  thought  so  when  he  referred  to 
them;  nor  did  he  think  otherwise,  after  he  had  heard  all 
the  observations  of  the  gentleman,  and  all  the  authorities 
he  had  quoted. 

But,  if  the  gentleman  must  have  authorities,  he  would 
refer  him  to  some- — they  were  not  wanting. 

The  first  he  should  mention,  was  George  Washington: 
the  president  of  the  convention,  which  issued  the  con- 
stitution to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  the  fare- 
well address  of  that  father  of  his  country,  were  a  multi- 
tude of  passages  which,  in  Mr.  A's  estimation,  were  au- 
thorities in  support  of  the  same  position:  and,  indeed, 
that  whole  paper  might  be  said  to  be  in  itself  one  entire, 
compact,  sound,  and  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of 
the  principle.  The  address  in  which  he  declined  a  second 
re-election  to  that  high  office,  which  he  held  so  much  to 
to  his  own  honor  and  to  the  glory  and  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try, wasnot  directed,  like  that  of  the  convention  of  South 
Carolina,  to  the  people  of  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  states 
then  in  the  union:  it  was  directed  to  "the  people  of  the 
United  States." 

One  paragraph  in  that  address  was  in  these  words: 
"profoundly  penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with 


me  to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceasing  vows 
thai  heaven  may  continue  to  rot" — '"To  you.  "To  whom? 
To  the  people  of  the  United  States — "the  choicest  tokens 
of  its  beneficence;  that  your  union  and  brotherly  affec- 
tion may  be  perpetual;  that  the  free  constitution,  which 
is  the  work  of  TOUR  HAxns,  may  be  sacredly  maintain- 
ed; that  its  administration  in  every  department  may  be 
stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue;  that,  in  fine,  the  happi- 
ness of the  people  of  the  states,  under  the  auspices  of  liber- 
ty, may  be  made  complete,"  &c.  Observe  especially  those 
words:  "The  free  constitution  which  is  the  work  of  your 
hands."  Shortly  after,  we  find:  "The  unity  of  govern- 
ment which  constitutes  you  one  teople  is  also  now  dear 
to  you.     It  is  justly  so." 

Yes,  sir,  said  Mr.  A.  "the  unity  of  government  which 
constitutes  you  one  people,"  is  justly  dear  to  you. 

Again:  "citizens  by  birth  or  choice  of  a  common  coun- 
try, that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections. 
The  name  of  American,  which  belongs  to  you  in  your 
national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  pa- 
triotism more  than  any  appellation  derived  from  local  dis- 
criminations. " 

Further  on  we  have  the  following  paragraphs: 
"In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  main  prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love 
of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation  of  the 
other."  "Is  there  a  doubt  whether  a  common  government 
can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere?  Let  experience  solve  it. 
To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a  case  were  crimi- 
nal. We  are  authorised  to  hope  that  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  govern- 
ments for  the  respective  subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy 
issue  to  the  experiment." 

"Your  union" — the  gentleman  from  Virginia  said,  the 
union  of  a  people  was  an  absurdity;  butthe  union  of  states 
was  a  common  and  intelligible  idea.  If  the  gentleman 
would  take  the  trouble  of  reading  this  address,  he  would 
find  that  the  union  of"  the  people  of  the  United  States  was 
no  new  or  stange  idea  to  president  Washington. 

The  gentleman  had  said,  (after  nullifiers  of  South  Ca- 
rolina), that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  government  of 
the  whole;  that  there  was  no  American  people.  But  what 
said  ibis  document? 

"To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your  union,  a  go- 
vernment for  the  whole  is  indispensable.  No  alliances, 
however  strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute; they  must  inevitably  experience  the  infractions  and 
interruptions  which  all  alliances,  in  all  times,  have  expe- 
rienced." 

Again:  "the  basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions  of 
government.  But  the  constitution,  which  at  any  time  ex- 
ists, until  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the 
whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.  The  very 
idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  oflhe  people  to  establish 
government,  presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individual  to 
obey  the  established  government." 

Observe  the  force  of  this  last  paragraph.  It  is  the  con- 
clusion of  an  unanswerable  argument  to  prove  the  sacred 
obligation  incumbent  upon  every  individual  citizen,  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and  having  in  express  declared  that  constitution  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  hands  of  the  whole  people,  he  draws 
here  the  inference,  explicit,  logical,  irresistible,  that  by 
the  whole  people  can  it  alone  be  abrogated;  that  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  -whole peo- 
ple, it  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all. 

Mr.  A.  said  he  should  read  no  farther  from  that  paper. 
He  hoped  the  gentleman  was  now  convinced  that  if  he  had 
not  read  any  authorities  to  the  committee,  it  had  not  been 
because  he  had  no  authorities  to  read. 

The  gentleman  had  referred  to  the  debates  of  the  Vir- 
ginia convention,  upon  the  adoption  of  this  constitution, 
and  had  read  one  or  two  paragraphs  which  seemed  to 
countenance  the  doctrine  he  professed.  There  were 
more  than  twenty  gentlemen  in  the  Virginia  convention, 
who  had  made  observations  on  those  words  in  the  pream- 
ble of  the  constitution' — "we  the  people;"  and  there  had 
not  been  one  of  them  who  did  not  admit  that  those  words 
did  explicitly  and  unequivocally  declare  that  it  was  the 
people  of  the  United  States  who  made  the  constitution. 
Mr.  Henry,  that  great  and  illustrious  man— illustrious 
not  only  in  Virginia,  but  throughout  this  whole  country, 
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whom  Mr.  A.  felt  as  much  pride  in  recognizing  as  a 
countryman  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  the  next  house  to 
himself  in  Massachusetts— had  been  opposed  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution — and  had  in  fact  proved  himself 
the  most  strenuous  and  ahle  opponent  of  that  instrument 
in  the  Virginia  convention.  One  ground  of  exception 
taken  bv  him  had  been,  that  this  phrase  changed  the  na- 
ture of  "the  government.  Mr.  Henry  had  insisted  that 
the  general  convention  which  drew  up  the  constitution  had 
no  right  to  speak  thus,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  And,  had  the  constitution  prepared  by 
the  convention,  been  intended  by  them  to  become  hind- 
jog  without  being  referred  to  the  people  themselves,  the 
argument  would  have  been  unanswerable.  It  had  only 
been  the  fact  that  the  instrument  would  be  of  no  effect 
until  the  people  should  have  made  the  act  their  own, 
w"hichjustified  the  convention  inemploying  such  language. 
[What  said  Mr.  Henry?] 

"And  here  I  would  make  this  inquiry  of  those  worthy 
characters  who  composed  a  part  of  the  late  federal  conven- 
tion. I  am  sure  they  were  fully  impressed  with  the  necessi- 
ty of  forming  a  great  consolidated  government  instead  of 
a  confederation.  That  this  is  a  consolidated  government 
is  demonstrably  clear;  and  the  danger  of  such  a  govern- 
ment  is  to  my  mind,  very  striking.  I  have  the  highest 
veneration  for  those  gentlemen;  but,  sir,  give  me  leave  to 
demand  what  right  had  they  to  say,  ive,  the  people?  My 
political  curiosity  exclusive  of  my  anxious  solicitude  for 
the  public  welfare,  leads  me  to  ask,  who  authorised  them 
to  speak  the  language  of  ive,  the  people,  instead  of  we, 
the  states?  States  are  the  characteristics,  and  the  soul  of 
a  confederation.  If  the  states  be  not  the  agents  of  this 
compact,  it  must  be  one  great  consolidated  national  go- 
vernment of  the  people  of  all  the  states." 

I  consider  this  as  one  of  those  authorities  which  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  demanded.  The  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Henry  were  in  this  instance,  so  far  correct,  that 
.the  words  "we,  the  people,"  did  entirely  change  the  na- 
ture of  the  government.  This  was  not  contested  by  any 
one  member  of  the  same  convention. 

The  first  answer  given  to  this  question  of  Mr.  Henry, 
was  by  governor  Randolph,  then  the  governor  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  a  member  of  the  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia. As  a  member  of  that  convention,  though  he  had 
{taken  a  very  active  and  leading  part  in  drawing  up  the 
constitution, he  had  declined  signing  it — but  now  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  convention  was  in  favor  of  its  adoption. 
In  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Henry,  gov.  Ran- 
dolph said: 

"The  gentleman  then  proceeds  and  inquires  why  we 
assumed  the  language  of 'we,  the  people?'  I  ask  why 
not?  The  government  is  for  the  people;  and  the  misfor- 
tune was,  that  the  people  had  no  agency  in  the  govern- 
ment before.  What  harm  is  there  in  consulting  the  peo- 
ple on  the  construction  of  a  government  by  which  they 
are  to  be  bound  ?  Is  it  unfair?  Is  it  unjust?  If  the  go- 
vernment is  to  be  binding  on  the  people,  are  not  the  peo- 
ple the  proper  persons  to  examine  its  merits  or  defects?" 
The  governor  afterwards  proceeded  and  enlarged  on 
the  imbecility  of  the  old  confederation. 

Then  came  another  great  and  illustrious  man,  as  well 
in  the  union  as  in  his  own  state, — Mr.  Pendleton. 
His  reply  to  this  objection  of  Mr.  Henry  was: 
"But  an  objection  is  made  to  the  form;  the  expression, 
i»e,  the  people,  is  thought  improper.  Permit  me  to  ask 
the  gentleman  who  made  this  objection,  who  but  the  peo- 
ple can  delegate  powers?  Who  but  the  people  have  a 
right  to  form  government?  The  expression  is  a  common 
one,  and  a  favorite  one  with  me;  the  representatives  of 
Sthe  people,  by  their  authority,  is  a  mode  wholly  inessen- 
tial. If  the  objection  be  that  the  union  ought  to  be  not, 
:of  the  people.,  but  of  the  state  governments,  then  1  think 
the  choice  of  the  former  very  happy  and  proper  What 
havetlte  state  governments  to  do  Avith  it?  Were  they  to 
determine,  the  people  would  not,  in  that  case,  be  the 
judges  upon  what  terms  it  was  adopted." 

Mr.  Pendleton-  then  went  on  to  shjw  that  the  conven- 
tion had  full  power  to  propose  whatsoever  they  might 
judge  most  for  the  general  good,  and  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  could  alone  give  efficacy  to  their  acts. 

The  next  authority  Mr.  A.  should  quote,  was  Mr. 
JjEE,  of  Westmoreland — 'a  name  well  known,  and  advan- 
tageously known  in  this  community. 


Replying  to  Mr.  Henry's  argument,  he  said: 
"He,  [Mr.  HemVj,  then  adverted  to  the  style  of  go- 
vernment, and  asked  what  authority  they  had  to  use  the 
expression™?:,  the  people,  and  not  we,  the  states'  This 
expression  was  introduced  into  that  paper  with  great  pro- 
priety. This  system  is  submitted  to  the  people  for  their 
consideration,  because  on  them  it  is  to  operate  if  adopt- 
ed. It  is  not  binding  on  the  people  until  it  becomes  their 
act." 

Mr.  Madison  had  said,  indeed,  what  the  gentleman 
had  referred  to,  hut  he  had  said  a  little  more:  Mr.  A. 
would  read  to  the  house  the  conclusion  to  which  Mr. 
Madison  brought  his  argument. 

"Give  me  leave  (said  Mr.  Madison),  to  say  something 
of  the  nature   of  the  government,  and  to  shew  that  it  is 
safe  and  just  to  vest  it  with  the  power  of  taxation.  There 
are  a  number   of  opinions;    but  the  principal  question  is 
whether  it  be  a  federal   or  consolidated  government?     In 
order  to  judge  properly  of  the  question    before    us,   we 
must  consider   it  minutely  in  its  principal  parts.     I   con- 
ceive myself  that  it  is  of  "a  mixed   nature:  it  is  in  a  man- 
ner unprecedented:  we  cannot  find  one  express  example 
in  the  experience  of  the  world.     It  stands  by  itself.     In 
some  respects  it  is  a  government  of  a  federal   nature;  in 
others  it  is  of  a  consolidated  nature.     Even  if  we  attend 
to  the  manner    in  which  the  constitution    is  investigated, 
ratified,  and  made  the  act  of  t he  people  of  Jimerica,  I  can 
say,  notwithstanding  what  the  honorable   gentleman  has 
alleged,  that,  this  government  is  not  completely  consoli- 
dated, nor  is  it  entirely  federal.     Who  are  parties  to   it? 
The  people' — hut  not  the  people  as  composing  one  great 
body — but  the  people  as  composing   thirteen    sovereign- 
ties.    Were   it  as  the  gentleman  asserts,  a  consolidated 
government,  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  people  would 
be  sufficient  for  its  establishment;  and,  as  a  majority  have 
adopted  it  already,  the  remaining  states  would   be  bound 
by  the   act  of  the  majority,  even  if  they  unanimously  re- 
probated it.      Were  it  such  a  government  as  it  is  suggest- 
ed, it  would  be  now  binding  on  the  people  of  this   state, 
without  having  had  the  privilege  of  deliberating  upon  it; 
but,  sir,  no   state  is  bound  by  it,  as  it  is,  without  its  own 
consent.     Should  all  the  states  adopt  it,    it  will  he  then  a 
government  established  by  the  thirteen  states  of  Ameri- 
ca, not  through  the  intervention  of  the  legislatures,    but 
by  the  people  at  hvge.     In  this  particular  respect  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  existing  and  proposed   governments 
is  very  material.     The  existing  system   has  been  derived 
from  the  dependent   derivative  authority   of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  states;   whereas  this  is  derived  from  the   su- 
perior power  of  the  people." 

Mr.    Madison  says   the  government  is  neither   wholly 
federal,  nor  wholly  a  consolidated  government:  but  "of  a 
mixed  nature."     So  Mr.  rY.  had  always  held  it  to  be,  and 
so  he  had  said — To  all  these  observations  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son he  could  cheerfully  subscribe.     The   suffrages  of  the 
people  upon  the  constitution,  were  collected   in  the  seve- 
ral   distinct   communities   which  they    had  formed,   and 
retained;  and  in  that  respect  the  constitution   partook  of 
the  federative  character.     But  it  was  only  a  mode  of  col- 
lecting the  votes  of  the  whole  people,  necessarily  adopt- 
ed from  their  existing  condition,  and  because  they   could 
not  be  collected  otherwise,  without    merging    in   the  ge- 
neral   government  the   separate  auxiliary  subdivisions    of 
which    it   was  composed.     It  was   not,  as    the  nullifying 
doctrine  alleges,  the  people  of  each  state  aggregated   to 
the  union,  through  the  medium   of  the  state.      It  was,    as 
Mr.  Madison   explicitly  affirms — the  states  were  aggre- 
gated to  the  union,    by  the  will  and   action  of  their  peo- 
ple.    Thus  Mr.    Madison    speaks,  not  of  the  states,  but 
of  the  people,  as  composing  thirteen  sovereignties.  Thus 
Mr.  Pendleton  justly  remarks  the  people  Only  can   dele- 
gate powers.     Hence  the  state,  itself  the  creature   of  the 
people,  and  possessing  itself  none  but  delegated  powers, 
was  incompetent  to  confer  the  powers  granted  by  the  con- 
stitution to  the  government  of  the   United    States.     The 
people  alone  were  competent  to  grant  them;  and  the  peo- 
ple of  each  state,  in  adopting  the  constitution,  by  one  and 
the  same  act,    made  themselves  and  the  state  winch  they 
composed,   parties   to  the   general   government   of    the 
union.     And  thus   Mr.    Madison  came   to  the  same  con- 
clusion with  all  the  others,  his  colleagues,  that  this  con- 
I  stitution  was  the  act  "of  the  people  at  targe," 
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Mr.  A.  said  he  would  add  no  more  authorities.  He 
hoped  and  trusted;  that  if  authorities  were  necessary,  he 
had  adduced  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  committee.  He  had 
said,  that  the  words  "we  the  people  of  the  United 
States,"  introducing  the  preamble  to  the  constitution,, 
conveyed  to  his  mind  an  idea  of  the  highest  moral  sub- 
limity. This  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  had  consi- 
dered as  the  fanciful  imagination  of  a  rhetorician  or  a 
poet.  Mr.  A.  had  said,  at  the  time,  and  now  repeated, 
that  he  was  speaking  to  men  of  intelligence  and  to  men 
of  feeling.  To  their  sympathies  he  appealed,  and,  in  il- 
lustration of  the  idea  that  he  had  expressed,  he  would  now 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  a  passage  from  the  writings  of 
an  ancient  Roman,  not  in  their  original  language,  but  in 
Words  which  he  trusted  would  find  their  way  to  every  bo- 
som: "for  there  is  nothing  done  upon  the  earth  more  ac- 
ceptable to  that  God  who  rules  the  universe,  than  in 
those  assemblages  and  deliberations  of  men,  rightfully 
associated  together;  and  constituting  governments  for  na- 
tions." 

This  was  the  sentiment  of  the  greatest  orator,  states- 
man, and  moralist,  that  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times: 
and  with  this  sentiment  in  his  heart,  Mr.  A.  now  re- 
peated that,  short  of  divine  inspiration,  there  was  no- 
thing in  human  language  that  ever  conveyed  to  his  mind  an 
idea  of  loftier  moral  sublimity  than  this  preamble  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  Than  this  one  corpo- 
rate body — 'this  one  people  of  thirteen  distinct  communi- 
ties— this  innumerable  multitude  in  one,  speaking  in  the 
first  person,  to  the  race  of  civilized  man,  and  declaring 
the  purpose  of  their  speech,  to  constitute  themselves  as 
one  people,  and  to  establish  that  government  for  a  nation 
■which  is  the  most  acceptable  of  all  hnman  action  upon 
earth  to  the  God  who  governs  the  universe. 

Mr.  A.  said,  that  he  had  been  charged,  in  substance, 
both  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  with  countenancing  himself,  the 
idea  of  nullification,  and  resistance  by  force  and  violence. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  had  said  something  about 
"heroes  of  the  last  disclosure,"  who  could  "look  on 
blood  and  slaughter  with  composure:"  and  had  said  this 
in  reference  to  expressions  used  by  him.  He  disclaimed 
the  use  of  any  such  expressions;  he  denied  having  uttered 
any  thing  like  a  reflection  upon  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina. When  he  spoke  of  the  acts  of  a  convention  of  a 
part  of  the  people  of  that  state,  he  hoped  that  he  should 
always  speak  of  them  freely — as  they  were — or  as  they 
appeared  to  his  own  mind.  He  meant  no  disrespect  to 
South  Carolina,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  union,  in  what 
he  had  addressed  to  the  committee. 

He  had  said  that  he  could  not  vote  for  any  bill  that  was 
considered  as  a  confirmation  of  the  nullifying  ordinance 
of  South  Carolina,  or  as  giving  a  pledge  to  the  nation, 
that  the  great  system  of  protection  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures  should  be  abandoned:  to 
the  abandonment  of  that  system  he  had  declared  that  he 
never  would  give  his  consent,  because  he  considered  it  as 
right  belonging  to  his  constituents:  a  right  which  per- 
tained to  them  as  being  parties  to  the  constitution:  a 
right  resulting  from  the  allegiance  due  by  them  to  the 
country:  and  by  way  of  illustrating  this  sentiment,  and 
to  show  that  other  portions  of  the  union,  and  other  great 
interests  of  an  exclusive  nature,  were  protected  by  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  union,  he  had  adduced 
those  provisions  of  the  constitution  which  went  directly 
to  protect  the  great  interests  peculiar  to  the  south.  He 
had  referred  to  the  large  sums  expended  for  the  support 
of  our  standing  army.  He  had  not  said,  as  he  had  been 
represented  to  say,  that  this  armv  was  kept  up  exclusive- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  the  southern  states:  he  had,  on  the 
contrary,  declared  that  there  was  another  portion  of  the 
union  which  had  as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  interest  In  it, 
and  had  referred  to  the  settlements*on  our  western  fron- 
tier. To  those  who  considered  their  own  exclusive  inter- 
ests as  the  only  interests  to  be  provided  for,  he  had  said 
that  the  army  was  not  of  a  cent's  value  either  to  the  manu- 
facturing or  the  agricultural  interests.  Had  the  gentleman 
refuted  this  statement?1  Had  he  shewn  that  it  was  of  one 
dollar's  consideration  to  either  of  these  interests  ?  Not  at 
all.  Had  Mr.  A.  objected  to  the  maintenance  of  the  armv  ? 
Had  he  asked  for  a  repeal  of  the  law?  No:  nor  should 
he  ever  do  so.     There  were  great  interests  at  the  south 


to  which  the  constitution  and  the  laws  extended  protec- 
tion, and  Mr.  A.  would  never  give  his  voice  to  have  the 
appropriation  for  their  protection  reduced  one  cent,  al- 
though to  his  own  constituents  the  army  which  protected 
them  was  perfectly  useless.  They  wanted  no  army.  The 
manufacturers  and  agriculturists  at  the  north  were  all  sub- 
missive to  the  laws:  they  had  neither  domestic  nor  fo- 
reign enemies  whom  they  feared.  Mr.  A.  had  farther 
said,  that  there  were  other  great  interests  in  the  country, 
the  interests  of  commerce  and  navigation:  and  he  had 
been  represented  as  saying,  that  these  interests,  too,  were  j0i 
protected  for  the  benefit  of  the  south.  He  had  said  no -■•  4 
such  thing.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  interests  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  were  not,  as  such,  the  interests 
of  the  south.  They  were  interests  to  which  many  of  his 
own  constituents  were  no  strangers — for  the  people  of 
the  district  which  he  represented  were  commercial  and 
navigating,  as  well  as  manufacturing  and  agricultural, 
the  interests  of  which  were  immediately  struck  at  by  the 
bill  before  the  committee.  But  he  was  sorry  to  see  the 
countenance  given  by  the  representation  of  the  commer- 
cial interest  on  this  floor  to  this  bill.  It  was  supported  by 
most  of  the  representatives  from  the  large  commercial 
cities. 

There  was  another  interest  which  he  was  sorry  to  see. 
No  doubt  they  acted  on  grounds  satisfactory  to  themselves. 
It  was  indeed  apparent  that  the  immediate  operations  of 
the  bill  would  he  highly  advantageous  to  the  commercial 
interest,  at  the  expense  of  those  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures; and  to  that  circumstance,  doubtless,  their  sup- 
port of  it  was  to  be  attributed.  This  interest  was  to  be 
protected  by  the  navy.  Happy  had  Mr.  A.  been  to  see 
in  the  executive  message,  a  recommendation  to  persevere 
in  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  this  arm  of  the  national 
defence;  although  it  was  kept  up  at  a  great  public  ex- 
pense; their  full  portion  of  which  was  paid  by  the  manu- 
facturers and  farmers,  who  derived  as  such  no  benefit 
from  it  whatever. 

The  gentleman  had  said  that  Virginia  could  not  be 
charged  with  any  great  partiality  for  a  standing  army. 
He  had  not  said  that  she  could;  and  he  was  still  farther 
from  charging  her  with  any  partiality  for  the  navy.  He 
was  aware  that  the  navy  had,  now,  a  friend  in  Virginia; 
and  Mr.  A.  heartily  rejoiced  at  it:  but  the  time  had 
been,  when  Virginia  manifested  the  same  objection  to 
the  protection  of  the  navigating  and  commercial  interests 
as  she  now  did  with  regard  to  the  manufactures.  But 
when  he  spoke  of  Virginia  he  wished  to  speak  with  great 
qualification:  because  he  did  not  hold  the  opinions  which 
the  gentleman  had  given  out  to  be  the  genuine  doctrines 
of  Virginia.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  there  was  a  school 
of  politicians  in  that  state  who  held  these  opinions;  but  he 
likewise  remembered  that  George  Washington  and  John 
Marshall  were  citizens  and  natives  of  Virginia,  as  well 
as  those  who  held  these  notions.  He  took  Virginia's 
opinion  from  those  men:  and  could  hardly  say  that  he 
considered  the  others  as  genuine  Virginia  politicians. 
He  would  do  justice  to  Virginia.  He  imputed  to  her 
none  of  the  sentiments  which  distinguished  a  certain 
school,  of  which  he  regretted  to  perceive  that  the  gentle- 
man was  one. 

The  argument  which  Mr.  A.  had  submitted  to  the  com- 
mitte  when  up  before,  was  this:  the  South  Carolina  con- 
vention, in  their  address  to  the  people  of  all  the  other 
states,  had  declared  that  South  Carolina  would  never 
more  submit  to  the  existing  law  a,  which  extend  protection 
to  the  manufactures  and  free  agriculture  of  the  country; 
and  the  main  reason  which  they  assigned  for  this  deter- 
mination was,  that  this  protection  was  enjoyed  exclusively 
by  the  manufacturing  interest,  in  which  the  south  had  no 
part,  although  the  south  bore  in  part  the  burden  of  its 
expense.  To  meet  this  declaration  and  argument,  Mr. 
A.  had  contended,  that  if  the  principle  assumed  by  the 
South  Carolina  convention,  could  justly  be  applied  to  the 
protection  enjoyed  by  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
interest,  it  ought  in  justice  to  he  applied  in  like  manner 
to  other  great  though  partial  interests  protected  by  the 
constitution  and  the  laws.  He  exemplified  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  south,  in  the  possession  of  the  property 
peculiar  to  them.  Protected  by  the  immense  advantage 
of  representation  upon  this  floor — protected  by  the  stipu- 
lation in  the  constitution  for  the  restitution  of  fugitive 
slaves — protected  by  the  guarantee  in  the  constitution  to 
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the  owners  of  this  species  of  property  against  domestic 
violence — protected  by  the  establishmentanu  maintenance 
of  a  standing  arm)' — all  by  means  of  laws,  burdensome  to 
the  manufacturing  and  lice  agricultural  interest,  which 
■was  nevertheless  heavily  taxed  for  their  support.  He  ex- 
emplified the  great  interest  of  the  new  settlers  in  the 
■west — 'protected  as  well  as  the  south,  by  the  military  es- 
tablishment— protected  also  by  laws  and  liberal  appro- 
priations from  the  treasury  for  defence  against  the  Indian 
^savages,  of  which  we  have  had  recent  and  memorable 
^experience.  He  finally  exemplified  by  the  great  interest 
of  commerce  and  navigation — protectected  by  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  the  navy.  The  manufacturers 
and  farmers,  he  observed,  were  all  heavily  taxed  to  sup- 
port the  burden  of  all  these  protective  establishments- 
protective  to  interests  which  were  not  theirs — and  they 
had  just  as  good  right  to  demand  that  the  protection  of 
the  nation  should  be  withdrawn  from  all  those  interests, 
as  those  whose  interests  were  thus  protected  had  to  insist 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  national  protection  from 
them. 

Mr.  A.  said  he  was  ashamed  of  detaining  the  committee 
so  long;  but  he  must  be  permitted  to  add  one  reason 
more  why  he  should  vote  against  this  bill,  and  against  its 
being  reported  to  the  house. 

The  bill  had  been  partially  amended  in  committee: 
and  it  was  not,  he  confessed,  epiite  so  bad  as  when  it  came 
from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means.  But  still  it 
could  not  be  made  palatable  to  him;  and  one  reason  for 
this  was  the  injustice  it  contained  toward  one  of  the  great 
interests  of  domestic  industry,  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Very  special  favor  had  been  shown  towards  the  article  of 
iron;  and  in  vindication  or  apology,  the  committee  told 
the  house  that  iron  was  an  article  of  prime  necessity  in 
time  of  war:  on  this  ground  they  had  assigned  it  a  miich 
higher  rate  of  protection  than  was  extended  to  woollens 
and  cottons.  This  distinction,  it  was  said,  had  come  to 
the  house  with  the  recommendation  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  ground  assumed  was  totally 
fallacious. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  distinction  was  not  made 
in  favor  of  the  instruments  of  war,  but  in  favor  of  iron  as 
a  raw  material.  The  only  reason  why  special  protection 
should  be  given  to  articles  necessary  in  Mar  was,  that  those 
articles  could  not,  during  a  time  of  war,  be  obtained  from 
abroad — as  all  articles  of  this  description  were  pronounc- 
ed by  the  law  of  nations  to  be  contraband.  All  other  ar- 
ticles might  be  imported,  through  the  intervention  of  neu- 
tral flags,  as  freely  during  war  as  in  peace — there  was  no 
necessary  want  of  them.  But  articles  contraband  of  war 
could  not  thus  be  transported  under  the  protection  of  neu- 
tral flags,  because  they  were  liable  to  be  captured  by  the 
belligerent  parties.  If  our  war  should  be  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, she  might  deprive  us  of  these  entirely,  owing  to  her 
great  power  upon  the  ocean.  This  was  the  only  reasona- 
ble ground  on  which  a  distinction  could  be  made  between 
this  class  of  articles  and  others,  in  arranging  a  protective 
tariff.  This  was  the  reason  why  he  had  offered  a  resolu- 
tion with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  were  the  articles  which 
the  president  considered  as  entitled  to  exemption,  as  being 
of  indispensable  necessity  in  time  of  war.  It  had  not, 
however,  pleased  the  house  to  allow  that  question  to  be 
put  to  the  executive.  The  question,  instead  of  being  so 
simple  a  matter  that  every  body  could  answer  it,  was  as 
broad  and  wide  as  any  question  which  could  be  proposed 
to  the  mind.  The  subject  of  contraband  of  war  was  one 
of  perpetual  disputation  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
other  nations  of  Kurope,  because  she  had  a  navy  which 
gave  her  a  preponderant  power  upon  the  ocean.  Mr.  A. 
asked,  what  are  the  articles  contraband  of  war?  We  had 
two  treaties  which  contained  an  enumeration  of  articles  of 
this  character,  one  of  which  gave  the  smallest  list,  and  the 
other  the  most  extensive,  which  was  recognized  by  the 
laws  of  nations.  The  first  of  these  treaties  was  that  with 
France,  of  the  6th  of  February,  IT7H-— the  firsl  treaty  to 
which  the  United  Slates  were  ever  a  contracting  party. 
The  24th  article  of  this  treaty  contains  a  list  of  articles 
which  the  parties  stipulated,  in  the  event  that  either  of 
them  should  thereafter  be  engaged  in  war,  and  the  other 
neutral,  to  consider  as  contraband  of  war,  and  as  such  lia- 
ble to  be  captured  by  the  belligerent,  when  laden  in  the 
vessels  of  the  neutral  party.     This  list  consists  altogether 


of  articles  of  immediate,  and  mostly  of  exclusive  use  in 
time  of  war,  such  as  cuinon,  muskets,  bombs,  gun  pow- 
der, cannon  and  musket  balls,  and  all  other  -warlike  in- 
stntments  whatever.  These  are  succeeded  by  a  list  of  ar- 
ticles, which  the  parties  agreed  should  not  be  reckoned 
among  contraband  or  prohibited  goods,  and  this  list  toge- 
ther with  all  manufactures  woven  of  any  wool,  flax,  silk, 
cotton,  or  any  other  materials,  wearing  apparel,  and  the 
stuffs  Whereof  they  are  usually  made,  includes  also  gold 
and  silver,  coined  or  uncoined,  tin,  ihon,  &c. 

Here  the  house  would  see  that  iron  was  declared  to  be 
not  contraband  of  war. 

Then  we  had  another  treaty,  with  Great  Britain,  con- 
taining a  much  larger  list  of  articles  to  be  considered  as 
contraband:  it  included  many  articles  which  were  express- 
ly excluded  from  the  contraband  list  in  the  treaty  Mith 
France.  It  Mas  the  treaty  of  the  19th  of  Nov.  1794,  in 
the  10th  article  of  which  it  was  agreed  that  under  the  de- 
nomination of  contraband  of  war  should  be  comprised  all 
arms  and  implements  serving  for  the  purposes  of  war  by 
land  or  sea,  such  as  cannon,  muskets,  mortars,  Sec. — also 
timber  for  ship  building,  hemp,  cordage,  and  generally 
whatever  may  serve  directly  to  the  equipment  of  vessels, 
umeroughf  iron,  and  fir-planks  only  excepted.  So  that 
in  our  treaties  with  the  two  greatest  maritime  powers  of 
the  world,  in  the  largest  and  in  the  smallest  list  of  contra- 
band articles,  known  among  nations,  iron  is  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  that  class.  "Why,  then,  should  the  committee 
have  made  a  special  provision  for  the  protection  of  this 
article,  leaving  the  duties  upon  it  three  or  four  times  as 
great  as  those  on  cottons  and  wollcns,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  an  article  indispensable  in  Mar?  Such  a  distinc- 
tion had  no  foundation  whatever- in  the  principles  on 
which  it  professed  to  be  fount'ed.  Mr.  A.  however,  had 
no  desire  to  reduce  the  protection  on  this  article.  He 
hoped  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  woidd  not  consider 
the  remark  as  personal  in  its  aim,  when  he  said  that  it 
might  have  been  possible  that  the  bill  Mas  reported  in 
this  shape  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  vote  and  influ- 
ence of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Gilmore,) 
who,  being  himself  on  the  committee,  was  in  a  position 
which  rendered  his  vote  indispensable  to  the  bill  being 
reported,  and  M'ho  had  made  a  speech  in  support  of  it. 
But  Mr.  A.  must  beg  that  gentleman  to  understand  that 
if  he  suffered  this  bill  to  pass,  the  favorite  article  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  be  no  otherwise  spared  than  as  the  Cyclops 
bad  promised  to  Ulys'ses,  that  he  should  be  the  last  to  be 
devoured.  - 

One  word  more  on  the  subject  of  the  ordinance  of 
South  Carolina.  He  had  said,  and  he  said  still,  that  this 
issue  had  been  made  by  the  convention  of  a  part  of  the 
people  of  that  state.  They  had  declared  to  the  people  of 
the  union  that  they  never  Mould  submit  to  the  execution 
of  a  protective  tariff.  The}'  had  said  this  with  solemn  as- 
severations in  the  face  of  heaven.  Mr.  A.  gave  full  credit 
to  their  sincerity,  and  believed  it  to  be  an  issue  which  the 
nation  would  have  to  meet.  And  if  congress  should  get 
rid  of  it  now,  it  would  come  again  hereafter.  The  ques- 
tion must  be  settled.  One  or  other  of  the  two  parties 
must  give  way.  The  manufacturers  and  agriculturists 
must  abandon  the  protective  policy,  or  South  Carolina 
must  reconsider  her  determination  never  to  submit  to  it. 
Mr.  A.  asked  whether  it  was  probable,  should  this  bill 
pass,  that  South  Carolina  would  be  satisfied?  Just  so  far 
as  the  pledge  of  protection  was  abandoned  by  it,  just  so 
far  they  would  accept  of  it.  But  what  credit  for  conces- 
sion will  this  congress  obtain  with  the  nnllifiers  of  the 
convention  even  for  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  of 
wavs  and  means,  should  they  give  it  their  sanction.  This 
might  readily  be  inferred  from  a  speech  which  he  had 
seen  in  the  public  papers,  delivered  very  recently  by  a 
Pntleman  who,  he  believed,  had  himself  been  a  member 
of  Hie  convention.  He  would  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
to  the  committee  a  paragraph  of  that  speech.     It  says: 

"Thus  a  general  convention  is  the  only  measure  to 
which  the  government  (meaning  the  national  government) 
can  resort,  If  South  Carolina  will  but  retain  her  position, 
this  is  the  inevitable  issue:  already,  indeed,  the  effect  of 
onr  measures-* (please  to  observe,  Mr.  Chairman) — the 
effect  of  our  measures  has  been  strongly  felt.  The  pro- 
tective system  reels  under  our  blows.  Last  summer,  the 
fear  of  that  resistance,  which  we  had  announced — [re- 
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mark,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  appeal  to  the  conscious  recol- 
lections of"  the  liouse] — the  tear  of  that  resistance,  which 
we  had  announced,  drove  them  into  a  reduction — a  cheat, 
it  is  true,  that  benefits  them,  not  us.  Still  it  was  an  at- 
tempt to  appease  us — [indeed — what  next — a  compli- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  and  this  their  soothing  conciliatory  hill]  and  now, 
before  one  tittle  of  the  reduction  has  gone  into  effect, 
comes  upoy  tiik  back  of  otni  late  PROCEEDINGS-,  ano- 
ther offer  of  six  millions  more.  These  are  certainly  not 
bad  instalments,  [very  certainly,  not  bad  instalments.] 
Let  us  go  on  then,   and  we   shall  get  the  whole  debt."* 

Mr.  A.  said  he  was  assured  beyond  a  doubt  that  all  this 
was  said  in  perfect  sincerity  and  purity  of  heart — and  that 
it  indicated  the  spirit  prevalent  in  the  convention  that  is- 
sued the  nullifying  ordinance;  the  spirit  ruling  and  do 
mineering  throughout  the  whole  nullifying  party.  Was 
it  on  that  account  a  reason  with  him  for  passing  the  bill' 
Certainly  not:  but  directly  the  reverse. 

There  were  some  other  topics  touched  upon  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  upon  which  it  bad  been  Mr.  A's 
intention  to  bestow  some  animadversions — but  they  were 
not  very  material,  and  the  patience  of  the  committee  was 
very  naturally  wearing  away.  He  would,  therefore,  re- 
frain from  any  further  remarks,  and  leave  the  bill  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee. 


[tC^A  little  space  bein« 
lowing  to  fill  it — -and  as^ac 


left,  Ave  have  inserted  the  fol- 
ing  something  to  shew  the 


iive^ 

!,ey^ 


* 


spirit  in  which  the  enforcement  bill  was  sustained  or  op 
posed.  These  brief  sketches  may  chiefly  serve  to  de- 
note the  resolution  of  a  decided  majority,  as  Ave  believe, 
in  both  houses — that  the  new  tariff  bill  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  enforcement  bill;  and  that  the  former 
would  not  have  passed,  had  the  latter  been  rejected. 

EniTon. 
On  the  27th  February,  Mr.  Veiplanck  having  moved  to 
lay  aside  the  revenue  collection  bill,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  the  appropriation  bills — ■ 

Mr.  JMcDuffie  said,  he  should  vote  for  the  proposition 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Verplanck),  but 
he  had  one  or  two  words  to  present  to  the  house.  The 
bill  passed  yesterday,  and  now  before  the  senate,  had 
been  professedly  designed  as  a  bill  of  conciliation;  it  had 
been  held  out  as  the  olive  branch  of  peace;  as  such  it  had 
been  received.  The  south  had  taken  it  as  a  compromise. 
They  had  accepted  it  as  the  olive  branch  of  peace.  Now, 
he  put  it  to  the  justice  of  the  house — to  the  magnanimity 
of  the  house — whether  it  was  becoming  to  send  this  olive 
branch  fettered  by  an  alternative  of  the  sword  of  blood? 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  views  of  gentlemen  here- 
tofore; whatever  notions  they  might  have  entertained  of 
the  rights  of  the  general  or  the  slate  government  in  this 
conflict,  there  could  be  no  necessity  noiv  for  passing  such 
a  bill  as  this.  He  would  add,  that  if  any  thing  could  con- 
vert that  which  had  been  sent  out  as  a  blessing  into  a 
curse;  if  any  thing  could  change  an  act  of  conciliation 
into  an  act  of  insult  and  of  provocation,  it  would  be  the 
passage  of  such  a  bill  as  this.  Let  the  house  stand  still 
where  they  were — let  this  bill  be  postponed  indefinitely, 
or  laid  upon  the  table,  and  he  was  confident  the  pre- 
vious measure  would  have  a  healing  efficacy  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  union;  but  should  this  bill,  or  any 
thing  like  this  bill,  pass,  Mr.  McD.  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  consequences.  He  trusted  the  house 
would  take  measures  to  postpone  the  bill  finally  and  for- 
ever. If  the  house  were  prepared  to  act  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, he  hoped  they  would  accord  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  V.),  what  he  had  asked,  and  that 
the  bill  would  not  be  taken  up  at  all.  But  if  the  bill  was 
to  be  taken  up  and  passed,  it  was  indifferent  to  him  when 

Mr.  Blair,  of  South  Carolina,  said,  that  his  colleague 
(Mr.  McDuffie)  had  told  the  house  that  he  regarded  the 
bill  passed  yesterday  on  the  tariff  question  as  the  olive 
branch  of  peace,  hut  the  gentleman  had  it  not  in  his  power 

*One  of  the  members  from  South  Carolina  inquired  if 
this  extract  was  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Preston;  and  upon 
being  informed  that  it  was,  said  that  Mr.  Preston  had  not 
been  a  member  of  the  nullifying  convention.  He  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  par-  I brought  the  house  to  al 

ty,   and  a  member  of  the  legislature  which  enacted  the  cried  'to-morrow'  and  'to-morrow,'  till  but  two  or  three 
nullifying  laws.  'more  to-morrows  remained  to  act  in.     He  would  not  say 


to  say  that  it  would  be  so  regarded  by  the  convention 
which  had  framed  the  nullifying  ordinance,  and  Avhich 
was  again  to  meet  on  the  second  Monday  in  March  next. 
All  he  could  do  on  that  subject,  %vas  to  express  a  hope. 
Mr.  B.  Avould  remind  the  house  of  what  he  had  said  the 
other  day,  viz:  that  the  bouse  had  no  warrant  to  believe 
that  the  nnllifiers  would  so  receive  the  bill:  for  they  have 
expressly  declared  to  all  the  world,  that  unless  the  pro- 
tective policy  should  be  wholly  ami  utterly  abandoned, 
no  other  modification  of  the  tariff  would  be  acceptable  to 
them.  They  had  positively  said  that  they  would  be  satis- 
fied with  no  bill  which  should  recognize  the  protective 
principle  in  any  shape.  Now,  they  all  kneAV  that  the 
passed  yesterday  retained  the  protective  principle  uni 
paired.  If  the  house  should  stop  where  it  was,  tl 
would  put  all  at  the  mercy  of  the  dominant  party  in  South 
Carolina.  Those  men  would  never  be  satisfied  with  the 
tariff  bill — all  its  provisions  were  insufficient  to  come  up 
to  their  demands.  They  might  proceed  to  practical  nul- 
lification and  secession,  declare  the  state  out  of  the  union, 
confiscate  property,  and  peril  even  the  lives  of  the  union 
party.  Something  certainly  Avas  due  to  those  Avho  had 
taken  their  stand  for  the  union  and  the  laws.  Let  the 
consequences  of  this  bill  be  what  they  might,  it  was  due 
to  the  friends  of  order  in  South  Carolina.  Mr.  B.  dis- 
claimed all  fears  of  a  personal  nature.  Whether  the  bill 
should  pass  or  not,  come  Avhat  would,  he  could  assure  the 
house  of  one  thing — the  union  party  of  South  Carolina 
Avould  choose  extermination  before  dishonor. 

Mr.  Beardsley  said,  that  South  Carolina  had  declared, 
upon  her  sovereignty,  that  the  tariff  laws  of  the  union 
Avere  null  and  void;  and  if  so— 

Here  the  chair  reminded  Mr.  B.  that  the  question  be- 
fore the  house  was  on  postponement,  and  that  the  merits 
of  the  bill  could  not  be  gone  into. 

Mr.  Beardsley  said  he  had  no  purpose  of  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  bill,  and  he  would  merely  add  that  that 
state,  upon  grounds  to  which  she  still  adhered,  had  de- 
nounced the  tariff  laws  as  unconstitutional  and  void,  and 
bad  put  her  power  in  array  to  prostrate  the  laws  of  the 
union  at  her  feet:  and  hence  the  necessity  of  passing  the 
law  before  the  house.  The  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina ( Mr.  McDuffie)  had  said  that  the  bill  of  yesterday 
was  a  bill  of  compromise,  and  that  he  so  received  it;  and 
he  had  farther  expressed  his  belief  that  it  Avould  be  so 
viewed  and  so  received  in  South  Carolina.  But  the  gen- 
tleman could  not  but  be  aware  that  the  representatives  of 
that  state  in  this  house  did  not  represent  the  sovereignty 
of  the  state;  but.  the  convention  did,  and  it  was  the  con- 
vention who  had  declared  the  l'evenue  htAvs  null  and  void. 
Now,  the  bill  of  yesterday  went  just  tore-enact  the  bill  of 
July  last,  which  bill  the  sovereignly  of  South  Carolina 
had  declared  to  all  the  world  was  null  and  void.  Now, 
though  such  might  be  the  opinion,  or  the  hope,  of  the 
honorable  gentleman,  what  security  had  the  house  that 
such  would  be  the  view  of  the  sovereignty  of  South  Caro- 
lina? and  that  the  army  of  12,000,  now  in  arms  against 
the  laws  of  the  union,  would  be  disbanded?  or  her  courts, 
now  shut  against  the  officers  of  the  government,  would 
be  opened?  If  the  gentleman  was  authorised  to  give  the 
house  such  an  assurance,  let  him  stand  up  and  give  it.  If 
South  Carolina  desired  peace,  and  would  disband  her  ar- 
my, and  submit  to  the  laws,  well;  but  if  not,  Mr.  B. 
hoped  the  bill  would  pass,  and  not  he  postponed. 

Mr.  Clayton  made  some  remarks,  and  concluded  with 
offering  a  motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Beardsley  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  this 
motion — whereupon. 

Mr.   Clayton  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Burges  then  said  that  he  believed  that  it  would 
not  be  suspected  of  him  that  any  thing  lie  should  say  was 

ompted  by  any  wish  to  aid  the  present  administration, 
farther  than  in  matters  intimately  connected  Aviththe  safe- 
ty of  the  country; — he  denied,  however,  for  many  rea- 
sons, that  the  present  administration  measure  should  not 
succeed  and  the  bill  be  passed;  therefore  he  Avas  opposed  to 
the  motion  to  postpone.  The  lingering  step  of  days  had 
ost  its  last  day;  and  they  had 
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that  to  postpone  now  would  be  to  defeat,  but  all  must  see 
that  such  might  not  improbably  be  the  result.  All,  ihen, 
who  believed  the  bill  ought  to  pass  would  vote  against  the 
postponement.  The  house  has  heard  it  urged  that  the  bill 
ought  not  to  be  acted  upon  till  they  should  hear  from  South 
Carolina  how  the  bill  of  yesterday  was  received.  In  the 
name  of  heaven,  did  gentlemen  expect  that  house  to  do 
nothing  until  they  shoidd  hear  authoritatively  how  South 
Carolina  would  receive  the  conciliatory  measure  alr< ady 
agreed  to?  Who  there  could  tell?  He  readily  granted 
that  there  might  be  gentlemen  on  that  floor  who  were 
pst  intimately  connected  with  the  movements  in  that 
arter,  (he  should  not  now  attend  to  the  christening  of 
mse  measures — that  would  be  the  office  of  history),  and 
those  gentlemen  might  know  that  the  combustion  was 
gathering  strength  daily  from  the  fuel  around  it;  but  who 
could  tell  whether  the  little  taper  we  had  sent  to  the 
south  would  be  equal  to  the  flame  it  might  encounter 
there?  But,  admitting  that  the  bill  would  be  received  as 
peace,  and  that  South  Carolina  intended  submission  to 
the  laws;  if  so,  where  could  be  the  objection  to  a  bill 
which  only  went  to  declare  that  in  all  the  states  of  this 
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union  the  laws  shall  be  obeyed?  Mr.  B.  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  region  where  obedience  was  required  from  all, 
and  yielded  by  all. 

[The  chair  here  interposed,  and  reminded  Mr.  B.  that 
the  question  was  on  postponement  merely. 1 

Mr.  B.  said  he  had  been  endeavoring  to  shew  that  if  the 
house  postponed  th«  bill,  it  must  be  lost.  If,  as  has  been 
alleged,  the  bill  was  in  accordance  with  what  was  doing  in 
South  Carolina  why  not  pass  iO  What  harm  could  it  do  to 
those  who  meant  to  obey  the  laws?  If  it  was  obnoxious  to 
South  Carolina,  it  must  only  be  because  she  meant  not  to 
obey  them — the  United  States  were  bound  to  give  the  peo- 
ple of  that  state  a  republican  form  of  government;  and  to 
protect  the  union  party  against  the  dominant  faction  who 
were  for  overturning  all  order.  Mr.  B.  had  no  id«a 
that  any  thing  but  the  power  of  the  United  States  would 
silence  that  opposition  which  had  provided  the  military 
means  for  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  government. 

[The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Carson,  Wayne, 
Verplunck,  Ingersoll,  Heaves,  Daniel,  and  others.  We 
have  not  room  for  sketches  which  have  been  published. 
The  motion  was  lost.] 
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